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WARRANT  APPOINTING  THE  COMMISSION. 


Chief  Secretary’s  Office, 
Dublin  Castle. 

BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 


CADOGAN. 


Whereas  it  appears  to  Us  expedient  to  cause 
of  the  system  of  Intermediate  Education  under 
Act,  1878  : 


an  Inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  subject 
the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 


Now  We  George  Henry,  Earl  Cadogan,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
governor  of  Ireland,  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the  Members  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  that  is  to  say  ; — 

The  Right  Honorable  Christopher  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  m Ireland  (Chairman), 

The  Bight  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  (Vice-Chairman), 

Ihe  Reverend  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  d.c.l,,  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
The  Right  Honorable  O’Conor  Don,  h.m.l.,  ll.d., 

The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d., 

David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  and 

*5  THE  Most  Beyeuksd  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of 


to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say  to  inquire  into  and  ' 
report  upon  the  system  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland,  as  established  by  the 
Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  and  into  its  practical  working.  Also  as  to 
whether  reforms  or  alterations  of  the  present  system  are  desirable,  and,  if  so. 
wnetner  further  legislation  is  necessary  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

And  for  the  better  effecting  tbe  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission  We  do  by  these 
presents  authorize  and  empower  you  the  aforesaid  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more 
ot  you  to  be  named  by  you,  to  call  before  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  such  persons 
as  you  may  think  fit  to  examine,  and  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  in  the 
matter  hereby  submitted  for  your  consideration  and  everything  connected  therewith, 
and  generally  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and 
means  whatsoever.  J 

And  also  to  call  for  and  examine  such  books,  documents,  papers,  writings,  or  records 
as  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid  shall  think  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
the  inquiry.  1 1 

And  We  also  by  these  presents  authorize  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
you  as  aforesaid  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you  may  deem  expedient  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  Our  pleasure  is  that  you  or 
any  three  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid  do  from  time  to  time  and  with  all  convenient 
speed  report  to  Us  what  you  shall  find  concerning  the  premises. 

And  We  further  by  these  presents  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall  continue  in 
lull  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  Commissioners  do  from  time  to  time  proceed 
in  the  execution  thereof  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  time  bv 
adjournment.  J 


Given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Dublin,  this  30th  day  of  May,  1898. 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command, 


J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


FINAL  REPORT. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  HENRY,  EARL  CADOGAN,  K.G., 

&c.,  &c.,  &c., 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OP  IRELAND. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  “ to  .inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  system  of 
Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland,  as  established  by  the  Intermediate  Education 
(Ireland;  Act,  1878,  and  into  its  practical  working ; also  as  to  whether  any  reforms  or 
alterations  of  the  present  system  are  desirable,  and,  if  so,  whether  further  legislation 
is  necessary  for  carrying  them  into  effect,”  beg  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  our  Second 
and  Final  Report  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Introduction. 

In  submitting  our  recommendations  to  your  Excellency,  and  reporting  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  are  founded,  we  desire  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  inquiry  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  scope  and 
character  of  our  Report. 

The  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  was  established  by  a statute  passed 
in  the  year  1878,  which  enacted  that  “ it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  promote 
intermediate  secular  education  in  Ireland  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act.”  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  Act  into  effect,  the  sum  of  one  million  pounds,  portion  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Surplus,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  which  was  directed  to  apply  the 
annual  income  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  to  invest  any  surplus  that  might  be  in 
hands  from  year  to  year  in  the  purchase  of  Government  securities.  The  purposes  of 
this  Act  are  twofold,  and  are  thus  defined: — 

(1 .)  “ Providing  for  the  payment  of  prizes  and  exhibitions,  and  the  giving  of  certificates 
to  students,”  and 

(2.)  “ Providing  for  the  payment,  to  managers  of  schools  complying  with  the  pre- 
scribed conditions,  of  fees  dependent  on  the  results  of  public  examinations  of  students.” 

The  income  of  the  Board  from  this  source  was  originally  £32,500,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  it  has  now  fallen  to  £27,500. 

In  1890,  a further  endowment  was  provided  by  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act  of  that  year.  This  Act  provided  that  the  Irish  share  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  paid  in  any  year  to  the  Local  Taxation  (Ireland)  Account,  should  be 
applied  (a)  as  to  the  sum  of  seventy-eight  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  primary 
education,  and  ( b ) as  to  the  residue,  in  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  education.  The 
Board  is  directed  by  this  statute  to  apply  the  moneys  so  paid  to  it  for  both  or 
either  of  the  purposes  following,  but  for  no  other,  purposes,  namely  : — 

“ (1)  For  the  payment  to  managers  of  schools,  complying  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed under  the  said  Act  [of  1878],  of  fees  dependent  on  the  results  of  public  examin- 
ations of  students  ; and 

“ (2)  For  the  payment,  of  prizes  and  exhibitions,  and  the  giving  of  certificates  to 
students ; 

“ according  to  a scheme  to  be  settled  by  the  said  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury.” 

The  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  under  the  Act  of  1890  varies  from  year  to 
year.  For  the  year  1S98  it  was  £54,174  19s.  8 d. ; and  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years  was  £47,445  18s.  11  d. 

The  total  income  of  the  Board  for  1898  was  £86,190  0s.  3d. ; and  the  average  total 
income  for  the  last  five  years,  £82,616  18s.  5 d. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  Board  has  no  power  to  promote  Intermediate  education  in 
Ireland,  save  in  the  manner  laid  down  by  the  legislature,  by  administering  the 
particular  system  prescribed  by  it.  The  Board  has  not  the  powers  possessed  by  other 
educational  Boards  and  departments,  of  administering  public  funds  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  minutes,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

The  statutory  system  by  which  the  Board  is  controlled  under  the  Act  of  187R 
was  still  further  developed  in  the  Schedule  to  that  Act.  The  Schedule  contained 
certain  rules  which  the  Board  was  directed  to  carry  into  effect,  and  by  which  its 
proceedings  were  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  governed.  New  rules  might  be  made 
by  the  Board,  which  were  to  be  of  no  effect  if  disapproved  by  either  House  of 
Parliament.  It  is  obvious  that  rules  made  under  this  power  are  valid  only  so  far 
as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  the  Act,  and 
that  tliese  principles  remain  binding  upon  the  Board  until  modified  by  the  legislature. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  Board  was  bound  to  accept  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  Scheduled  Rules  were  based,  as  expressing  the  view  of  the  legislature, 
and  embodying  the  policy  sanctioned  by  it  in  1878,  and  then  imposed  by  it  upon 
the  Board.  Accordingly,  while  the  Board  has  from  time  to  time  laid  before  Parliament 
rules  modifying  the  Scheduled  Rules  in  matters  of  detail,  it  has  not  hitherto  felt  itself 
at  liberty  to  suggest  to  the  legislature  a departure  from  the  general  principles  of  the 
system  which  it  was  appointed  to  administer. 

The  Scheduled  Rules  prescribe  : — 

(a.)  That  the  payments  to  be  made  to  managers  of  schools  as  the  result  of  the  public 
examination  of  students  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  each  individual  student  who  passes, 
the  payments  varying  in  amount  according  to  a defined  scale. 

(6.)  That  prizes  and  exhibitions  shall  be  awarded  to  the  students  highest  in  order 
of  merit  in  the  general  examination  list  for  the  whole  country  in  each  year,  without 
reference  to  the  order  of  merit  in  the  examination  list  for  any  particular  place  of 
examination. 

Thus  the  system  which  the  Board  was  called  into  existence  to  administer  may  be 
shortly  described  as  one  of  payments  of  results  fees  to  managers  calculated  on  the 
passes  of  individual  students,  and  of  rewards  to  students  based  on  a general  competitive 
examination  held  annually  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  This  examination  is  held  at  a 
great  number  of  centres  throughout  Ireland,  and  must,  for  practical  reasons,  be 
conducted  by  means  of  written  papers  only. 

The  principle  of  payment  by  results  had,  at  the  time,  the  approval  of  high  educational 
authorities,  and  was  that  by  which  elementary  education  was  then  mainly  regulated 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  introduction  into  the  system  of  secondary- 
education  in  Ireland  undoubtedly  applied  a much-needed  stimulus.  We  note  with 
satisfaction  the  testimony  borne,  even  by  those  who  advocate  radical  changes  in  the 
system,  to  the  beneficial  results  which  followed  from  the  legislation  of  187S.  Not 
only  did  this  legislation  supply  an  endowment  which  was  badly  needed,  but  it  raised 
the  general  standard  of  education,  introduced  a better  programme  into  the  schools  of 
a lower  class,  stimulated  both  masters  and  pupils  to  increased  exertion,  and  afforded  a 
direct  inducement  to  teachers  to  devote  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  ordinary 
pass  students,  instead  of  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  the  more  promising  pupils. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a system  which  was  welcomed  as  satisfactory  twenty 
years  ago  should  continue  to  be  so  regarded  throughout  all  time.  During  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  1878  the  subject  of  secondary  education  has  occupied  a much 
larger  share  of  public  attention  at  home  and  abroad  than  it  had  previously  engaged. 

In  Germany,  for  example,  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  methods  of 
secondaiy  education  by  developing  the  system  of  Realschulen,  and  extending  it 
so  as  to  meet  modern  needs.  In  France,  too,  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  educational  problems.  A Commission  on  secondary  education  has  been 

sitting,  and  widespread  discussion  has  taken  place  in  that  country  on  the  subject  of 
this  department  of  education.  In  the  United  States  of  America  there  has  been  similar 
activity,  and  the  methods  in  use  in  secondary  schools  have  recently  been  the  subject 
of  special  inquiries.  Within  the  United  Kingdom  there  have  been  similar  movements 
of  importance  In  1894  a Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  “ the 
best  methods  of  establishing  a well-organised  system  of  Secondary  Education  in 
England.”  The  Report  of  this  Commission,  which  was  presented  in  18.95,  deals 
exhaustively  with  the  entire  subject.  We  have  derived  much  assistance  from  this 
Report,  and  from  the  great  body  of  evidence  collected  by  the  Commission.  Secondary 
education  in  Wales  formed  the  subject  of  a Departmental  Committee  of  inquiry  in 
1880,  and  an  Act  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee 
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was  passed  m 1889,  under  which  secondary  education  has  been  organised  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  In  Scotland,  also,  important  steps  have  been  taken.  In  1886  a system 
ot  mg  her  inspection,  extending  over  all  higher  class  schools  in  Scotland,  was  established 
under  the  Scotch  Education  Department ; and  in  connection  with  this  a system  of 

leaving-certificate  examinations  was  instituted. 

The  members  of  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Board  had  thus  brought  under 
their  notice  various  ideas  and  suggestions  which  were  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1878.  Their  experience  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system 
made  them  aware  of  defects  which  they  would  gladly  see  removed.  The  Act  of  1890 
increased  the  resources  of  the  Board  and  added  to  its  responsibility,  but  did  not  enlaro-e 
its  powers,  while  the  system  was  subjected  to  a severer  test,  with  the  result  that  its  ev?ls 
were  mtensifled  and  its  defects  and  shortcomings  were  brought  prominently  into  notice. 

ihe  Board,  as  the  result  of  its  experience  of  the.  working  of  the  Act,  especially  in  Annoint 
recent  years,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  at  which  the  system  ment  of  the 
established  m 1878  should  be  subjected  to  a thorough  and  public  examination,  not  only  Commis- 
as  to  its  practical  working,  but  also  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  based.  The  sion  at  the 
.Board  had  no  power  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  funds  under  its  control  in  the  conduct 
of  such  an  inquiry,  which,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  necessarily  be  of  an  exhaustive 
character.  The  Board,  therefore,  in  the  month  of  January,  1898,  by  a unanimous 
resolution , represented  to  your  Excellency  that  there  were  many  grave  defects  in  the 
system,  with  the  more  serious  of  which  it  was  powerless  to  deal  under  the  existing 
statutes,  and  requested  your  Excellency  to  obtain  for  it  the  necessary  powers  and  funds, 
by  constituting  the  members  of  the  Board,  with  such  other  persons,  if  any,  as  your 
Excellency  might  think  fit,  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  system  and  into  its  practical 
working.  Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  comply  with  this  request  by  issuing  to 
the  Members  of  the  Board  the  Commission  under  which  we  present  this  Report.  ° 

In  the  first  part  of  our  Report  we  state  the  procedure  which  we  adopted  for  the  Arran  ^e- 
puipose  of  obtaining  information,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  evidence  which  we  ment  of 
have  obtained.  In  the  second  we  deal  with  the  important  question  of  the- best  practical  ReP°rfc- 
mode  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  school 
grant,  and  we  consider  the  positions  which  examination  and  inspection  should  hold  in 
the  Intermediate  system.  In  the  third  we  explain  the  character  of  the  public  general 
examination  as  we  consider  it  ought  to  be  conducted.  In  the  fourth  we  suggest  an 
improved  mode  of  distributing  the  school  grant  without  abandoning  the  basis  of 
such  an  examination.  The  fifth  deals  with  the  division  of  the  Intermediate 
programme  into  several  distinct  courses.  The  sixth  is  conversant  with  the  education 
of  girls  ; the  seventh  with  the  several  grades  into  which  Intermediate  students  are 
•divided,  and  the  eighth  with  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  “ Intermediate  School  Roll” 
upon  which  the  school  grant  should  be  paid.  In  the  ninth  we  deal  with  the  honour 
examination  and  with  the  distribution  of  exhibitions  and  prizes.  In  the  tenth  the 
charge  of  over-pressure  brought  against  the  Intermediate  system  is  considered.  The 
eleventh  contains  suggestions  as  to  the  granting  of  special  aid  to  certain  schools.  In 
the  twelfth  certain  suggestions  are  contained  as  to  the  teaching  of  Science  and  Art. 

In  the  thirteenth  the  necessity  for  additional  legislation  is  dealt  with.  The  four- 
teenth contains  a reference  to  various  matters  upon  which  evidence  has  been  o-iven, 
but  which  we  have  not  made  the  subject  of  specific  recommendations  in  our  Report' 
and  the  fifteenth  contains  a general  summary  of  our  recommendations. 


I. — PROCEDURE. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  briefly  the  procedure  which  we  adopted  for  the  Sources  of 
purpose  of  obtaining  information.  informa- 

The  first  step  taken  by  us,  as  stated  in  our  former  Report  to  your  Excellency,  was  tion- 
the  issue  of  a circular  with  a schedule  of  queries.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the' best 
way  of  ascertaining  the  views  and  criticisms  of  those  conversant  with  the  system  of 
Irish  Intermediate  education  was  to  give  to  persons  engaged  in  the  working  of  the 
system,  or  interested  in  it,  an  opportunity  of  stating  in  writing  their  views  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  system,  and  their  suggestions  as  to  reforms  and  alterations.  A 
circular  and  schedule  of  queries  were  accordingly  prepared,  inviting  observations  upon 
•all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  system  was  founded,  and  upon 
the  Rules  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  and  its  Programme  of  Examinations.  In 
addition,  a place  was  provided  in  the  schedule  for  suggestions  not  falling  under  any 
of  those  heads. 
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Written  i The  circulars  and  schedules  were  sent  to  958  persons,  including  the  following 
evidence.  classes  : — (l)  the  managers  of  all  the  schools  who  in  1897  sent  in  school  rolls  to  the 

offices  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  ; (2)  the  examiners  under  the  Board ; 
(3)  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Sees  in  Ireland  and  the  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  ; (4)  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Irish  constituencies  and  the  heads  of 
municipal  bodies.  They  were  also  sent  to  several  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,. 
Dublin;  of  the  Professors  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ; 
of  the  Senators  and  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  University  of  Ireland  ; of  the  Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Professors  of  all  the  most  important  colleges  in  Ireland  ; to 
members  of  certain  educational  boards  and  commissions  ; to  several  teachers  and 
associations  of  teachers,  and  to  other  persons  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  education 
in  Ireland. 

We  further  gave  public  notice  of  our  desire  to  receive  and  consider  the  views  and. 
suggestions  of  any  persons  having  experience  of  Intermediate  education  or  taking  an 
interest  in  it,  who  wished  to  give  us  information.  Seventy-one  persons  availed  them- 
selves of  this  invitation  and  received  schedules.  Some  few  schedules  were  sent  out 
at  a later  period,  which  brought  the  total  number  of  schedules  issued  to  1,031. 

In  the  circular  accompanying  the  schedule  we  requested  that  the  replies  to  the- 
queries  should  be  sent  in  to  us  not  later  than  August  31,  1898.  At  the  request  of  several 
heads  of  important  Intermediate  schools,  the  time  for  sending  in  the  replies  was 
extended  to  October  31,  1898.  Before  that  date  we  received  301  schedules  of  answers. 

These  answers,  together  with  the  circulars,  schedule  of  queries,  and  other 
documents  relating  thereto,  have  already  been  presented  to  your  Excellency 
in  the  Appendix  to  our  former  Report.  Twenty -five  schedules  of  answers  did  not  reach 
us  in  sufficient  time  to  be  included  in  that  volume.  They  are,  however,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report. 

The  326  schedules  of  answers  received  by  us  contain  the  opinions  of  upwards  of  560 
persons,— -many  schedules  bearing  signatures  of  more  than  one  person, — of  whom  350 
were  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  Intermediate  Education,  including  160  head 
masters,  head  mistresses,  or  managers  of  Intermediate  schools.  In  addition  to 
these  we  were  favoured  with  the  views  and  suggestions  of  twelve  Fellows  and 
Professors  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  or  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  of  fourteen  Fellows  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  The^ 
answers  also  include  those  of  a large -number  of  examiners  under  the  Board  and  of 
many  Professors  of  the  more  important  colleges  in  Ireland. 

Having  thus  obtained  a large  and  representative  body  of  evidence,  we  opened  our 
evidence.  public  sittings  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  January  last.  In  order  to  secure 
representative  witnesses  we  addressed  a communication  to  the  managers  of  the  leading- 
intermediate  schools,  stating  that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  the  evidence  of  witnesses  selected  by  them,  in  the  event  of  their  being- 
desirous  of  having  their  views  put  forward  viva  voce  as  well  as  through  the  written  state- 
ments which  they  had  already  sent  to  us  in  answer  to  our  queries.  A similar 
communication  was  sent  to  the  associations  of  managers  and  head  masters  of 
Intermediate  schools,  and  to  several  organizations  of  teachers  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  Intermediate  education.  Many  of  the  schools  and  bodies  so  addressed  sent 
forward  witnesses  to  represent  their  views  before  us.  We  also  invited  several  other 
persons  to  give  oral  evidence  who,  from  their  special  knowledge  or  from  their  experience, 
were  particularly  qualified  to  give  us  valuable  information. 

We  devoted  twenty -five  sittings  to  the  reception  of  oral  evidence,  and  we  examined 
in  all  sixty-four  witnesses.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were  managers,  head  masters,  or  other 
representatives  of  Intermediate  schools.  Nine  others  were  teachers  or  representatives 
of  teachers’  organizations,  and  four  were  Presidents  of  colleges.  We  also  examined 
representatives  of  the  following  bodies : — The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Dublin  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  and  the  Gaelic  League. 
Among  the  remaining  witnesses  are  included  several  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Irinity 
College,  Dublin,  some  Senators  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and 
other  important  witnesses.  The  evidence  of  all  these  witnesses  is  contained  in  Part  I.  of 
the  Appendix  to  this  Report.  _ 

In  addition  to  the  written  answers  to  queries  and  to  the  oral  evidence  referred 
to,  we  have  had  before  us  a considerable  body  of  documentary  evidence  in  the  shape  of 
English  and  memoranda,  letters,  and  returns.  At  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry 
Scotch  we  considered  it  advisable  to  procure  assistance  from  those  who  were  conversant  with 

expert  the  educational  systems  in  operation  in  England  and  Scotland-  lo  this  end  we  applied 

opinion.  to  the  Education  Department  of  England  and  Wales  and  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
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ment,  and  we  forwarded  to  them  a statement  of  questions  with  a request  that  we  might 
be  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  such  of  their  officials  as  they  might  deem  most  compe- 
tent to  advise  us  on  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  questions.  Through  the  courtesy 
■of  these  departments  we  were  enabled  to  have  the  assistance  of  some  of  their  most 
experienced  officials,  namely — Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and 
Deports, to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ; Mr.  W.  Scott  Coward,  one  of  Her 
Majesty  s Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges  in  England  ; and  Sir  Henry  Craik,  Secretary 
to.  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  We  also  asked  the  assistance  of  the 
anc*  -^-rf  Department,  of  the  Schools  Examination  Delegacy  of  the  University 

Oxford,  of  the  schools  Examination  Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of 
the  Coj lege  of  Preceptors,  London.  Each  of  these  bodies  was  kind  enough  to  forward 
replies.  We  invited  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges  in  England,  and  we  have  been  favoured  with  his  opinion 
on  many  of  the  questions  submitted.  The  statement  of  questions  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  educational  experts,  together  with  the  replies  received, 
will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Deport. 

Other  documentary  evidence  was  submitted  to  us  from  time  to  time.  Many 
witnesses  put  in  documents  and  memoranda  in  connection  with  their  evidence,  and 
we  also . received  from  persons  who  were  not  summoned  as  witnesses  many  written 
communications,  offering  suggestions  for  our  consideration.  Finally,  we  caused  to  be 
prepared  various  returns  bearing  on  certain  matters  connected  with  our  inquiry.  All 
these  documents  have  received  our  careful  consideration ; and  the  more  important  of 
them  have  been  printed,  and  are  contained  in  the  Appendix. 

We  were  desirous  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  expression  of  opinion  from  another  class  Invitation 
of  witnesses  parents  of  students,  and  persons  who  had  themselves  been  educated  toother 
under  the  Intermediate  system.  It  was  not,  of  course,  possible  for  the  Commission  to  witneaaea- 
make  a selection  of  persons  belonging  to  these  classes  who  would  be  willing  to  come 
forward,  and  whose  evidence  would  be  of  value.  The  only  means  of  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  inquiry  was  that  already  mentioned  ; that  is  to  say,  the  publication  of 
advertisements  in  numerous  newspapers,  as  well  provincial  as  metropolitan,  giving  notice 
of  our  desire  to  receive  and  consider  the  views  and  suggestions  of  any  persons  having 
experience  in  Intermediate  education,  or  taking  an  interest  in  it,  who  desired  to  give 
information  to  us.  Only  twenty-one  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  invitation  ; &and 
•of  these  scarcely  any  expressed  their  views  as  representatives  of  parents  or  of  former 
students  under  the  system.  It  would  not  be  legitimate  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
classes  of  the  public  to  which  we  have  referred  are  satislied  with  the  working  of 
the  present  system.  But  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  they  are  content  to  leave 
the  task  of  its  reformation  and  development  to  the  Commission,  aided  by  the  evidence 
of  those  more  immediately  connected  with  educational  work. 

Our  Deport  is  based  on  a careful  consideration  of  the  evidence,  written  and  oral,  with  Evidence 
which  we  have  been  furnished.  We  have  not  found  it  possible  to  adopt  all  the  suggestions  • how  dealt 
offered  to  us  by  those  whose  authority  in  educational  ’matters  we  fully  recognise.  wifch. 

For  opinions  differed  widely  (as  was  to  be  expected)  with  regard  to  many  of  the  subjects 
of  our  inquiry.  But  we  venture  to  hope  that,  by  a process  of  selection  and  combination, 
we  have  been  able  to  construct  a system  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  preserve  those 
features  of  the  present  system  by  which  the  confidence  of  the  public  has  been  gained, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  the  work  of  the  Board  more  effective  in  the  promo- 
tion of  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland. 

To  have  incorporated  in  our  Deport  references  to  the  mass  of  evidence  laid  before 
us  would  have  had  the  result  of  overloading  it  with  matters  of  detail.  We  have 
considered  it  more  convenient  to  afford  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  several  witnesses,  by  the  preparation  of  digests  of  their 
evidence,  and  by  the  insertion,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Deport,  of  copious  Indexes,  by 
reference  to  which  the  views  of  the  several  witnesses  upon  each  of  the  subjects  under 
consideration  may  be  readily  ascertained. 

Although  our  Depend  deals  mainly  with  reforms  and  alterations  in  matters  of  principle, 
the  evidence  printed  in  our  Appendixes  is  conversant  with  a variety  of  details  which  wo 
have  not  made  the  subject  of  special  recommendations.  The  inquiry  in  which  we 
have  b.een  engaged  afforded  us  a valuable  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  views  of 
experts  on  a variety  of  subjects  which  had  for  many  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Board. . The  information  and  advice  thus  obtained  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Board  in  its  future  administration  of  the  system.  But  as  the 'matters  to  which  they 
relate  can  be  dealt  with  by  rules  of  the  Board,  and  do  not  affect  any  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Act  or  in  the  Scheduled  Buies  of  1878,  they  are  not  made  the  subject 
of  specific  recommendations  in  this  Deport. 
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n.— Examination  and  Inspection 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  inquiries  which  engaged  our  attention  was  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  practical  test  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  proportions  in  which  they  should  participate  in  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board. 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  that  while  a portion  of  these  moneys  should  be 
employed  in  the  direct  encouragement  of  students  by  the  institution  of  some  system 
of  exhibitions  and  prizes,  the  larger  portion  should  be  applied  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  and  should  be  distributed  among  the  managers,  in  proportion  to  the 
educational  work  done.  We  propose  to  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  latter 
branch  of  the  subject. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that  the  test  of  comparative  efficiency 
established  by  the  Act — a public  examination  of  students  by  an  authority  external  to 
the.  schools — should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  proportions  payable  to  the  managers  of 
the  various  schools  should  be  determined  only  by  the  result  of  periodical  inspection, 
conducted  by  officers  of  the  Board,  of  the  work  done  at  the  several  schools.  It 
was  suggested  by  others  that  a portion  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  should 
be  distributed  as  the  direct  result  of  a public  general  examination,  and  another  portion 
as  the  direct  result  of  inspection.  A third  suggestion  was  that  the  shares  of  the  schools- 
should  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  result  of  the  examination,  but  that  the 
rate  of  payment  might  be  increased  or  diminished  in  accordance  with  the  result  of 
inspection.  Others,  again,  were  opposed  to  inspection  being  taken  into  account  at  all, 
except  as  a corrective  of  the  defects  incidental  to  a system  of  written  examination. 

These  suggestions  led  to  a consideration  of  the  place  which  inspection  should 
occupy  in  our  Intermediate  system,  and  to  a comparison  between  inspection  and 
examination  as  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  school  grant. 

Although  the  Act  of  1878  recognises  inspection  of  schools  as  being  within  the  province 
of  the  Board,  inspection  formed  no  part  of  the  system  embodied  in  the  Scheduled  Rules. 
Its  importance,  at  least  in  secondary  education,  was  not  at  that  time  so  fully  recognised 
as  it  has  since  come  to  be.  The  greater  value  now  attached  to  it  is  partly  due  to  its  merits, 
and  partly  (as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  in  a memorandum  furnished  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  England)  to  a reaction  against  a particular  method 
of  payment  by  individual  results,  which,  however,  is  not  a necessary  part  of  a system 
of  general  examination.  “ It  is  not  surprising,’’  he  says,  “ that  teachers  who  had 
learned  to  associate  the  practice  of  individual  examination  with  a wrong  method  of 
computing  the  grant  were  led  to  view  individual  examination  itself  as  a grievance,  and 
to  prefer  the  method  of  class  and  sample  examination  and  general  inspection.”1 

One  of  the  undoubted  advantages  of  inspection  is  that  it  renders  it  possible  to  apply 
viva  voce  examination  in  testing  school- work.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
a public  general  examination  held  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  several  hundred  centres 
must,  for  practical  reasons,  be  conducted  by  written  papers  only.  But  there  are 
certain  branches,  the  efficient  teaching  of  which  cannot  be  adequately  tested  in  that 
way.  Amongst  these  are  the  Natural  and  Experimental  Sciences  and  Modern 
Languages.  In  these  subjects  written  papers  without  the  addition  of  viva  voce  or 
of  practical  examination  are  not  an  adequate  test.  Viva  voce  examination  is  also  of 
importance  in  testing  the  proper  teaching  of  English  and  proficiency  in  Shorthand.  On 
this  point  there  was  but  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  whom  we  have 
examined.  Inspection  might  also  be  usefully  employed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  Board  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  arrangements  as  to  school  hours. 

While  we  recognise  the  importance  of  inspection,  and  consider  that  it  should  form 
an  element  in  a system  of  Intermediate  education,  we  do  not  recommend  that  the 
report  of  an  inspector  should  be  substituted  for  a public  examination  of  students 
as  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  school  grant.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
what  is  required  is  “a  standard  by  means  of  which  the  work  of  one  school  can  be 
measured  with  that  of  others,”  rather  than  what  has  been  described  as  an  “ audit 
of  the  efficiency  of  schools.”2  What  has  to  be  determined,  is,  not  the  claim  of  a school 
to  participate  in  a public  grant  limited  in  amount  only  by  the  willingness  of  Parliament 
to  vote  money  for  the  advancement  of  secondary  education,  but  the  shares  in  which 
a definite  endowment  ought  to  be  distributed  among  the  secondary  schools  in 
Ireland,  in  proportion  to  the  educational  work  done  by  each.  Whatever  be  the  test 

1 Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  (1895),  Vol.  V.,  p.  433.  (See  also  Memorandum  by  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  Appendix,  Part  II.  p.  300). 

“Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  (1895);  Vol.  I.,  p.  244. . 
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adopted— exammati°ii  or  inspection — the  result  of  its  application  must  be  the 
differentiating  of  school  from  school,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  what  is 
awarded  to  one  is  withheld  from  others.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  character  of 
the  test,  and  its  practical  application,  will  be  subjected  to  the  minutest  criticism 
by  those  whose  pecuniary  interests  are  affected.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  system  adopted  should  be  not  only  satisfactory  in  itself,  but 
should  also  command  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

It  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  us  that  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  exami-  Advantages 
nation  test  at  present  m operation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  one  important  view  of  public] 
the  operation  of  that  test  is  satisfactory.  All  witnesses  agree  in  attributing  to  the  general  ex- 
system  of  public  general  examination  the  advantage  of  freedom  from  suspicion,  and  amiuaticn- 
indeed  from  all  possibility,  of  favouritism.  The  personality  of  the  student  and  the 
identity  of  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  educated  are  alike  unknown  to  the  examiner, 
the  test  to  which  the  schools  are  subjected  is,  as  much  as  possible,  of  a uniform 
character.  I he  individuality  of  the  person  by  whom  the  test  is  practically  applied 

cannot  be  altogether  excluded  under  any  system,  but  it  comes  less  prominently  into 
play  under  a system  of  examination  than  under  one  of  inspection,  and  its  operation  could 
be  to  a great  extent  excluded  if  the  examination  papers  were  revised  and  systematically 
graduated  by  an  examining  board,  as  has  been  suggested  by  several  witnesses. 

the  advantages  of  the  method  of  simultaneous  written  examinations  where  schools 
have  to  be  differentiated  in  point  of  efficiency,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  are  fully 
recognised  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
, gland:—  IS  or,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  so  convenient  and  economical  a system,  which 
has  special  advantages  of  its  own,  will  fall  into  disuse.  For  it  is  a real  merit  of  the  system 
that,  within  certain  limits,  it  secures  ‘an  independent  test  and  attestation  of  efficiency' 
applicable  at  the  same  time  to  a large  number  of  different  schools,  and  therefore  available 
tor  purposes  of  comparison.”1  The  Report  proceeds  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  a 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  of  Local  Lectures  “ The 
wide  competition  thus  introduced,  and  the  publicity  and  the  identity  of  the  standard 
serve  to  determine  the  position  of  each  school  relatively  to  others.  Deficiencies,, 
moreover,  are  brought  to  light  which  may  escape  notice  when  the  schools  are  con- 
sidered singly,  and  an  additional  stimulus  is  applied.”2 

Onthe  other  hand,  objections  from  an  educational  point  of  view  to  the  system  of  examf-  rwwi.y.™ 
nation  have  been  pointed  out  by  witnesses  examined  before  us,  and  are  stated  in  the  J 
Report  from  which  we  have  quoted.  It  is  urged  that  this  system  has  a tendency  to 
hamper  a good  teacher  in  his  choice  of  educational  methods  and  instruments,  to  lead 
teachers  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  pupils  sent  in  for  examination,  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  others,  and  to  interrupt  the  regular  school  work  by  preparation 
for  the  periodical  examinations.3 

In  considering  the  weight  of  these  objections,  and  of  others  which  have  been  urged 
against  a system  of  examination,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  method  could 
possibly  be  devised  which  would  be  absolutely  free  from  objection,  and  that  what  is  to 
be  sought  for  is  not  an  absolutely  perfect  system,  but  the  best  practical  system,  having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  with  which  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  has  to- 
deal.  Furthermore,  we  are  satisfied  that,  while  objections  of  the  class  to  which  we 
have  referred  can  be  urged  with  considerable  force  against  the  method  of  examination 
m use  under  the  Rules  of  1878,  it  is  possible  so  to  alter  the  character  of  the  public 
general  examination  as  greatly  to  diminish  their  weight.  A general  pass  examination 
can,  we  believe,  be  so  conducted  as  to  test  true  education,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the 
methods  adopted  in  well-taught  schools.  If  it  should  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  methods  of  inferior  schools,  this  is  far  from  being  a disadvantage.  We  further 
believe  that  the  mode  of  assessing  the  school  grant  on  the  examination  of  individual 
students  can  be  altered,  with  the  effect  of  bringing  the  school  as  a whole  more 
prominently  into  view  as  the  unit  upon  which  the  calculation  is  based,  rather  than  the 
passing  of  each  individual  student. 


HI. — The  Public  General  Examination. 

The  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Scheduled  Rules  are  held  between  the  first  dav 
of  June  and  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year,  as  directed  by  the  Rules,  at  a 
large  number  of  convenient  centres  throughout  Ireland. 

1 Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  (1895),  Yol.  I.  p.  242 
3 Ibid.,  p.242. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  241-3. 
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These  annual  examinations  perform  the  double  task  of  (a)  differentiating  between 
the  students,  for  the  purpose  of  the  distribution  of  exhibitions  and  prizes,  and  ( b ) 
determining  the  amount  of  the  results  fees  payable  to  the  several  schools.  The  marks 
of  the  students  examined  at  the  various  centres  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  are 
compared,  and  exhibitions  and  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  answerers.  For  this 
purpose  the  examination  may  be  described  as  a competitive  honour  examination.  It 
is  expressly  directed  by  the  Scheduled  Rules  that  “ such -prizes  and  exhibitions  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  students  highest  in  order  of  merit  in  the  general  examination  list  for  the 
whole  country  in  each  year,  without  reference  to  the  order  of  merit  in  the  examination 
list  for  any  particular  place  of  examination.”  Regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  school  grant,  the  examination  may  be  described  as  a pass  examination . 

Like  most  things  contrived  a double  debt  to  pay,  the  general  examination,  as 
hitherto  held,  has  discharged  neither  obligation  satisfactorily.  The  tendency  of  a 
general  pass  examination,  which  has  to  serve  also  as  a competitive  honour  examination, 
is  to  become  too  difficult  and  otherwise  unsuitable  for  the  ordinary  pass  student. 
In  a competitive  examination  the  relative  merits  of  candidates  for  prizes  may  fairly  be 
tested  by  their  capacity  to  deal  with  exceptional  and  abnormal  points,  and  with 
rules  of  rare  application,  with  which  the  ordinary  student  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
acquainted.  The  Board  has  endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
to  counteract  this  tendency.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  so  effectively 
so  long  as  the  examination  upon  which  the  school  grant  is  assessed  remains  of  the 
competitive  character  which  we  have  described.  In  a subsequent  part  of  this  Report 
we  deal  with  the  honour  examination,  and  with  the  awarding  of  exhibitions  and  prizes. 
As  regards  the  general  pass  examination,  we  think  it  should  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  kind  of  examination  of  the  individual  students,  which  ought  to  be  made 
by  an  inspector  thoroughly  testing,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  educational  work 
done  in  each  school.  The  papers  set  at  this  general  examination  should,  therefore, 
be  of  such  a character  as  (a)  to  test  true  educational  work,  as  distinct  from  the  mere 
overloading  of  the  memory,  and  ( b ) to  be  within  the  capacity  of  a well-taught  pupil 
of  average  ability. 

IV. — The  School  Grant, 

Many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  existing  system  are,  in 
reality,  directed,  not  against  the  general  principle  of  distributing  a grant  on  the  basis 
of  examination,  but  against  what  (to  adopt  Sir  J oshua  Fitch’s  words)  is  “a  wrong  method 
of  computing  the  grant.”1  At  present  the  individual  pupil  who  passes  the  examination 
is  taken  as  the  unit  for  the  purpose  of  calculation.  His  pass  represents  a definite  sum  of 
money  earned  by  him  for  the  manager  of  his  school.  This  sum  varies  in  amount  from 
a minimum  of  £3  18s.,  to  a possible  maximum  of  £39,  according  to  the  grade  in  which  the 
pupil  passes,  the  number  and  character  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  passes,  and  also  accord- 
ing as  the  pass  in  each  subject  is  an  ordinary  one  or  a pass  with  honours.  This  mode  of 
calculating  the  school  grant  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  prescribed  by  the 
Scheduled  Rules.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  a system  of  public  examination ; and  we  think 
that  many  of  the  objections  to  which  we  have  referred  may  be  removed  by  the 
substitution  of  a method  of  distribution  in  which  the  dominant  factor  shall  be,  not 
the  answering  of  each  individual  pupil,  but  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school, 
ascertained  by  the  test  of  such  an  examination  as  we  have  indicated,  supplemented  by 
inspection.  ' 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  there  should  be  substituted  for  the  payment  on 
individual  results,  a capitation  school  grant,  payable  to  the  manager  of  each  school 
upon  the  entire  number  of  its  pupils  on  the  Intermediate  roll,  the  amount  of  the  grant 
to  be  estimated  in  the  following  manner. 

The  capitation  rate  for  each  school  should  be  determined  by  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  number  of  students  of  the  school  who  pass  the  public  general  examination  to  the  total 
number  of  students  on  the  “ Intermediate  School  Roll  ” of  the  school.  This  roll,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  explain  in  detail,  should  include,  with  certain  specified  exceptions,  all 
students  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  age  for  the  respective  grades,  who  are  receiving 
an  education  of  an  Intermediate  character  in  the  school. 

A certain  proportion  of  passes  should  be  determined  upon,  representing  a standard 
of  efficiency  which  might  reasonably  be  prescribed  as  entitling  a school  to  share 
in  the  school  grant.  A school  passing  only  that  proportion  of  its  pupils  should 
be  entitled  to  a capitation  grant  on  the  entire  number  of  the  students  on  its  school 

1 Memorandum  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Appendix,  Part  II.  p.  300. 
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r5^  v^tonly  to  a capitation  grant  calculated  at  a prescribed  minimum  rate.  The  rate 
should  then  be  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  passes  until' a defined 
maximum  rate  is  reached.  The  capitation  grant  should  be  payable  at  this  maximum 
rate,  on  the  .school  passing  a prescribed  high  percentage  of  its  pupils.  The  grant 
thus  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  passes  in  the  school  may  be  termed  the  “ normal 
school  grant. 

The  e^act  percentages  to  be  prescribed  is  a matter  that  will  require  careful  consider- 
ation. We  recognise  whatever  figures  may  be  determined  on  in  the  first  instance 
will  require  revision  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time,  in  the  light  of  its  experience 
ot  the  practical  working  of  the  system.  We  have,  therefore,  contented  ourselves 
with  stating  the  general  principles  upon  which  we  think  that  the  school  grant 
ought  to  be  assessed. 

Whatever  be  the  proportion  of  passes  that  may  be  prescribed  as  entitling  a school  to 
participate  in  the  ‘‘normal  school  grant,”  a school  passing  less  than  that  proportion 
would  be  thereby  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 
A very  trifling  shortcoming  in  the  proportion  of  passes  would  have  this  effect,  unless 
some  . special  provision  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  such  cases. 
Individual  cases  of  hardship  that  might  otherwise  arise  will  be  to  some  extent  obviated 
by  the  arrangement  which  we  afterwards  suggest,  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  the 
school  grant  to  be  paid  to  a school  in  any  year  shall  be  determined,  not  by  the 
percentage  of  its  students  passing  at  that  one  year’s  examination,  but  by  the  general 
result  of  its  passes  spread  over  a triennial  period.  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  may  be 
further  provided,  that  within  certain  limits,  a school  falling  slightly  shore  of  the 
requirement  for  obtaining  the  capitation  grant  at  the  minimum  rate,  shall  not  therefore 
be  altogether  cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  the  grant. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  encourage  and  reward  teaching  of  a higher  order  than 
that  which  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  a pass  at  the  general  examination,  we  think 
that  the  “ normal  school  grant  ” ought  to  be  increased  by  a bonus  in  the  form  of  a 
percentage  on  the  grant,  in  the  case  of  schools  of  proved  higher  efficiency.  The  rate 
of  percentage,  might,  for  instance,  be  made  to  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the 
marks  gained  at  the  public  general  examination  by  its  pupils  of  all  grades,  as  compared 
with  the  maximum  marks  obtainable. 

We  also  recommend,  if  the  necessary  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Board,  and  if  the 
practical  experience  of  inspection  proved  satisfactory,  that  the  result  of  inspection  be 
adopted  as  a factor  in  estimating  an  increase  in  the  “ normal  school  grant  ” on  the  ground 
of  efficiency.  We  consider,  however,  that  any  power  to  this  effect  granted  to  the 
Board  should  be  strictly  limited,  so  as  to  secure  that  the  “ normal  school  grant”  should 
always  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  public  general  examination. 

V\  e further  suggest,  that  the  “ normal  school  grant”  should  be  increased  or  diminished 
in  accordance  with  another  scale.  A fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  particular  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  Intermediate  education,  is  afforded  by  the  proportion  of  students  who* 
pass  from  the  Preparatory  to  the  J unior  Grade,  and  from  it  to  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades.  The  evidence  before  us  discloses  the  fact  that,  in  a considerable  number  of 
schools,  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  who  are,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term,  students 
pursuing  a course  of  Intermediate  education,  are  presented  for  examination  and  earn 
results  fees  for  the  school.  We  think  that  the  definition  of  a school  contained  in  the 
Scheduled  Buies  might  be  usefully  amended,  so  as  to  make  the  definition  more  effectual 
in  excluding  schools  whose  principal  function  is  affording  primary  education,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  Intermediate  schools.  This  question 
will  become  of  greater  importance  when  the  school,  instead  of  the  individual  pupil, 
becomes  the  unit  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  school  grant. 

We  fully  recognise  that  only  a certain  proportion  of  students  in  any  school  can  be 
expected  to.  pass  through  all  the  grades,  but  we  think  that  a distinct  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  a school  in  which  a fair  number  of  its  students  are  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  an  Intermediate  education.  Accordingly  we  suggest  that  the  “ normal  school 
grant  ” payable  to  a school  should  be  increased  by  a bonus  of  some  defined  percentage  if 
the  number  of  its  passes  in  the  Middle  Grade  shall  bear  a fair  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  passes  in  the  Junior  Grade  ; and  by  an  additional  bonus  of  a suitable  percentage 
if  the  number  of  its  passes  in  the  Senior  Grade  shall  bear  a fair  proportion  to  its 
passes  in  the  Junior  Grade.  On  the  other  hand  we  suggest  that  the  “normal  school 
grant”  should  be  reduced  by  a defined  percentage,  in  the  case  of  a school  the  number 
of  whose  passes  in  the  Junior  Grade  shall  not  be  fairly  proportioned  to  the  number  of  its 
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passes  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  The  percentages  in  all  these  cases  should  be 
prescribed  by  rules  made  by  the  Board.  The  exact  figures  to  be  determined  upon 
must  be  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  experience,  but  the  statistics  which  we  have 
obtained  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Board,  as  indicating  what  may  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  case  of  a fairly  conducted  school  of  an  Intermediate  character. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  yearly  amount  of  the  school  grant  should  be 
estimated,  not  on  the  result  of  the  examination  held  in  one  year  only,  but  upon  an 
average  taken  on  a triennial  period.  This  would  be  convenient  to  the  managers  of 
schools,  who  would  be  thus  protected  from  the  inconvenience  otherwise  likely  to  result 
from  sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  yearly  school  grant,  and  it  would  have  the 
further  advantage  of  rendering  the  individual  student  a less  prominent  factor  in  the 
calculation  of  the  amount  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  school.  To  enable  a school  to 
have,  before  breaking  up  for  the  summer  vacation,  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  financial 
position  as  affected  by  the  grant  from  the  Board,  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  three 
years  preceding  each  current  year  should  be  taken  as  the  triennial  period ; so  that,  for 
instance,  the  grant  for  1904  should  be  fixed  by  the  examinations  of  1901,  1902,  and  1903. 
Suitable  arrangements  of  a temporary  character  can  easily  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  period  of  transition  between  the  old  system  and  the  new,  and  for  the  case  of 
schools  coming  into  connection  with  the  Board  for  the  first  time. 

Y. — Distinct  Courses. 

We  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  inquiry  the  question  of 
assigning  distinct  courses  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  aft'ord  to  each  student  the  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  a course  specially  suited  to  the  career  which  he  may  intend  to  pursue. 
This  is  a subject  which  the  Board  has  dealt  with  from  time  to  time,  so  far  as  appeared 
to  be  possible  under  the  system  established  in  1878. 

We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  a liberal  education  to  all  who  have  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  it,  whatever  their  occupations  or  position  in  life  may  be,  and  we  believe  that 
an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  literatures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  combined 
with  the  study  of  mathematics,  constitutes  the  soundest  foundation  for  higher  educa- 
tion. But  the  number  of  students  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  pursue  to  the 
end  what  we  may  call  the  Grammar  School  course  of  instruction  is  comparatively 
small.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  boys  receiving  education  under  the  Intermediate 
system  are  destined  for  business  in  one  form  or  another,  and  must  necessarily  leave 
school  at  an  early  age.  It  was  represented  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  “a  great  many  boys  intended  for  a mercantile  career  will  never  go  on  to 
the  Senior  Grade,  because  as  a rule  in  offices  we  prefer  getting  them  at  certainly  not  over 
15  or  16  years  of  age.”1  And  similar  evidence  has  been  given  as  to  the  age  at  which 
boys  usually  enter  on  a commercial  career  in  Belfast.2 

There  is  also  an  increasing  number  of  employments  open  to  students  for  which  a 
scientific  training  is  essential,  and  we  believe  that  if  greater  facilities  were  afforded  for  a 
sound  secondary  education  including  a training  in  science  and  art,  the  number  of  Irish 
students  obtaining  employments  of  this  kind  would  be  largely  increased. 

The  evidence  which  wc.  have  taken  has  satisfied  us  that  the  provision  made  under 
the  existing  system  for  the  classes  of  students  to  which  we  refer  is  inadequate,  and  that 
a substantial  modification  in  the  system  established  in  1878  is  desirable. 

Under  the  existing  system  the  selection  of  a set  of  subjects  specially  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  particular  classes  of  students  is  rendered  possible,  not  by  the  pre- 
scribing of  special  courses,  but  by  the  option  given  to  each  student  of  selecting  certain 
subjects  out  of  the  general  curriculum  of  Intermediate  studies  prescribed  by  the  rules. 
The  Scheduled  Rules  thus  prescribed  the  subjects  of  examination  : — 

“ The  following  shall  be  the  divisions  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  viz.  : — 

(l.)  The  ancient  language,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece  ; 

(2.)  The  ancient  language,  literature,  and  history  of  Rome  ; 

(3.)  The  language,  literature,  and  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 

(4.)  The  language,  literature,  and  history  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  or  any 
one  of  them,  either  separately  or  together,  with  the  Celtic  language  and 
literature ; 

(5.)  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  ; 

(6.)  Natural  sciences  ; and 

(7.)  Such  other  subjects  of  secular  education  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe.” 

1 Oral  Evidence,  Mr.  Inglis,  q.  12025. 

2 Ibid.,  Mr.  James  Pyper,  qq.  11295-6. 
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Under  (7)  the  Board  has  from  time  to  time  prescribed  the  following  subjects: — 

Spanish,  Drawing,  Theory  of  Music,  Domestic  Economy,  Shorthand. 

Working  under  this  system,  the  Board  has  endeavoured  to  encourage  specialisation 
in  the  following  ways  : — 

.0-)  By  limiting  the  number  of  subjects.  In  the  Rules  of  the  Board  for  1882  it  was  Limitation 
laid  down  that  the  subjects  in  which  students  presented  themselves  for  examination  of  number 
should  be  so  selected  that  the  total  marks  assigned  to  them  in  the  programme  should  of  sul)jects- 
not  exceed  7,500,  the  aggregate  marks  assigned  to  all  the  subjects  varying  according  to 
the  grades  from  9,600  to  10,700.  In  the  Rules  for  1884,  the  total  was  reduced  to 
7,000.  The  totals  were  finally  fixed — for  the  Preparatory  Grade  in  1897  at  5,400, 
and  in  1896  at  6,000  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  and  6,500  in  the  Senior  Grade’ 
the  aggregate  marks  assigned  to  all  the  subjects  varying  from  8,100  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  to  12,600  in  the  Senior  Grade. 

(2.)  By  awarding  medals  and  prizes  for  proficiency  in  certain  subjects.  This  system  Medals, 
was  introduced  in  1881.  At  present  there  are  four  subjects,  or  groups  of  subjects,  in 
each  of  which  medals  are  awarded. 

(3.)  By  the  adoption  of  a principle  of  marking,  in  reference  to  prizes  and  exhibitions,  Principle  on 
by  which  excellence  in  a special  subject  is  placed  at  an  advantage  compared  with  a lower  which  ex- 
order of  merit  distributed  over  a wider  range  of  subjects.  The  precise  system  of  calculation  Mbifcions, 
has  been  varied  from  1879  to  the  present  time.  Since  1893  a deduction  is  made,  in  the  &c-awarded- 
first  instance,  ot  25  per  cent,  from  the  total  number  of  marks  assigned  to  all  the  subjects 
in  which  the  student  has  presented  himself  for  examination,  and  each  mark  gained  by 
the  student  over  7 5 per  cent,  of  his  score  counts  as  two. 

(4.)  By  the  institution  of  a separate  Commercial  course  for  the  Middle  and  Senior  Commercial 
Grades,  which  in  1893  was  changed  into  a system  of  commercial  certificates  awarded  certificates.' 
in  the  Junior  Grade  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.  The  ordinary  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes  are  open  to  commercial  students,  and,  in  addition,  special  money 
prizes  are  provided  for  them.  In  1S98,  123  students  passed  with  commercial  cer- 
tificates. Of  these  twelve  obtained  new  exhibitions,  twelve  retained  exhibitions 
previously  awarded,  and  twenty-five  obtained  special  commercial  prizes. 

Although  these  figures  represent  a substantial  improvement,  we  believe  that  Separate 
the  objects  at  which  the  Board  has  thus  aimed  can  be  fully  attained  only  by  courses 
separating  the  Intermediate  curriculum  into  different  courses,  "it  has  been  found  desirable. 
practically  impossible  so  to  arrange  a single  programme,  and  so  to  assign  marks 
to  the  different  subjects,  as  to  enable  a student,  or  the  authorities  of  his  school,  to 
select  the  particular  set  of  subjects  best  suited  to  the  student’s  needs,  without 
sacrificing  substantial  pecuniary  advantages  which  could  be  secured,  for  the  students 
on  the  one  hand,  or  tor  the  school  on  the.  other,  by  the  selection  of  some  other 
subjects.  The  present  system  leads  to  the  selection  of  those  subjects  to  which,  in  a 
single  programme,  the  highest  marks  must  necessarily  be  assigned,  inasmuch  as  they 
are,  by  general  consent,  the  most  important  branches  of  the  highest  kind  of  secondary 
education.  In  a uniform  programme  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  must  necessarily 
carry  comparatively  a large  number  of  marks.  But  in  a Commercial  curriculum, 
their  relative  value,  as  compared  with  Modern  Languages  or  with  Physical  Science, 
would  be  materially  altered.  The  evidence  given  before  us  shows  that  students  in 
considerable  numbers  have  been  drawn  away  from  studies  more  suitable  for  them,  and 
induced  to  adopt  what  we  have  called  the  Grammar  School  course.  The  managers 
of  schools  find  it  easier  to  earn  results  fees,  and  the  students  to  win  exhibitions,  by 
selecting  the  subjects  which  are  included  in  this  course.  No  readjustment  of  subjects 
included  in  a single  programme  can  remedy  this  evil.  Accordingly,  we  propose 
to  divide  the  Intermediate  curriculum  into  at  least  two  sepai’ate  courses,  each  having 
a separate  programme,  viz.  ; — 

(1.)  The  Grammar  School  course,  specially  adapted  for  students  who  intend  to 
enter  a University  or  compete  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 

(2.)  The  Modern  course,  in  which  Natural  and  Experimental  Sciences  and  Modern 
Languages  will  have  special  weight  attached  to  them. 

In  connection  with  the  Modern  course  arrangements  could  be  made  to  suit  the 
special  requirements  of  students  intended  for  a commercial  career  ; and  it  might  also  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  girls,  so  as  to  form  an  alternative  to  the  Grammar 
School  course.  ■ - . . 
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We  should  gladly  have  postponed  the  separation  of  courses  to  a later  period  in  the 
Intermediate  course  than  the  Junior  Grade.  But  the  evidence  before  us  as  to  the 
ages  at  which  students  usually  enter  on  a commercial  career,  seems  to  render  this 
practically  impossible.  We  cannot  do  more  in  this  Report  than  indicate  the  general 
character  of  these  courses,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  should  be  framed. 

For  the  Preparatory  Grade  a single  programme  should  be  prescribed,  containing  all 
the  subjects  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  a sound  secondary  education.. 
Specialisation  may  be  encouraged  to  an  increasing  degree  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and' 
Senior  grades,  but  the  essential  conditions  of  secondary,  as  distinguished  from  primary 
education,  or  from  one  of  a purely  business  or  professional  character,  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  We  expect  that  the  sub- division  of  courses  will  lead  to  the  further  develop- 
ment in  Intermediate  schools  of  what  may  be  termed  the  “ modern  ” side,  and  to  the 
establishment,  where  the  conditions  are  favourable,  of  schools,  bearing  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  somewhat  the  same  relation  as,  in  Germany,  Realschulen  bear  to  the  Gym - 
nasien. 

In  az-ranging  the  programmes  for  the  several  courses,  and  in  estimating  the  weight 
which  should  be  attached  to  the  several  subjects,  the  Board  will  derive  great  assistance 
from  the  evidence  taken  in  this  inquiry,  and  from  the  suggested  programmes  for  the 
several  courses  and  grades,  and  a special  course  for  girls,  which  have  been  submitted 
for  our  consideration  by  several  witnesses.1 

VI. — Education  of  Girls. 

We  have  received  valuable  information  from  heads  of  colleges  and  schools  for  girls  and 
from  other  witnesses  who  are  specially  interested  in  this  branch  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  Board  was  directed  by  the  Act  of  1878  to  make  rules  “for  applying,  as  far  as- 
conveniently  may  be,  the  benefits  of  this  Act  to  the  education  of  girls.”  No  direct 
reference  to  girls  was  made  in  the  Scheduled  Rules.  The  rules  made  by  the  Board  in 
1879  provided  that  the  examination  of  girls  should  be  held  apart  from  that  of  boys,  but 
on  the  same  days,  and  that  there  should  not  be  any  competition  between  boys  and  girls- 
for  prizes  and  exhibitions,  the  number  of  these  rewards  allotted  to  girls  being  regulated 
by  the  number  of  girls  who  pass,  on  the  principle  followed  in  the  ease  of  boys. 

The  examinations  have  throughout  been  the  same  for  boys  and  girls,  except  that  the 
conditions  of  passing  as  regards  the  particular  subjects,  have  been  somewhat  different  in 
the  case  of  girls,  and  a few  subjects  have  been  prescribed  for  girls  only. 

The  system  thus  established  has  been  adopted  by  a large  number  of  girls’  schools, 
and  the  evidence  before  us  leaves  no  doubt  that  its  introduction  has  greatly  raised  the 
standard  of  female  education  in  Ireland.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1898,  2,368  girls 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  that  of  the  £49,455  2 s.  Id.  paid  in  results 
fees  in  the  same  year,  £11,893  3s.  7d.  was  paid  to  managers  of  161  girls’  schools. 
Of  the  £18,481  17s.  Vdd.  expended  in  exhibitions  and  prizes  the  amount  won  by  girls 
was  £4,640  35.  3d. 

The  evidence  shows  us  that  the  benefits  of  the  system  are  not  shared  to  the  full 
extent  by  schools  in  which  girls  are  now  receiving  an  Intermediate  education.  An 
objection  is  said  to  exist  to  the  present  system  on  the  part  of  many  parents  of  girls  and 
heads  of  schools  on  the  ground  of  over-pressure  and  danger  of  over-work,  which  they 
regard  as  the  result  of  the  too  keen  competition  caused  by  the  examinations.  We 
consider  that  objections  of  this  kind  will  be  to  a great  extent  removed  by  the  changes 
Avhich  we  suggest  in  the  character  of  the  public  general  examinations  and  by  the 
suggested  system  of  exhibitions  and  prizes.  Another  class  of  objection  had  reference 
to  the  Intermediate  programme,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  ill-adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  girls. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  strongly  pressed  on  us  that  the  establishment  of  a. 
different  programme  for  girls  would  be  a retrograde  movement ; that  it  was  suggested 
in  1884,  when  leading  authorities  on  the  education  of  women  protested  with  success; 
and  that  any  lowering  of  the  standard  would  place  Irish  girls  in  a disadvantageous 
position  in  relation  to  those  educated  in  England.  We  think  that  the  Grammar  School 
course  should  be  open  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys.  The  Subdivisions  of  courses  which  we 
have  recommended,  and  the  institution  of  a modern  course,  may  lead  to  a modification 

‘Answers  to  Queries  (Appendix  to  First  Report). — Education  Committee  of  Masonic  Schools,  p.  261; 
Col.  G.  T.  Plunkett , p.  310;  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  p.  46;  Prof.  Albert  Cerf,  p.  68  ; Prof.  Dilworth,  p.  101  ; 
Mr.  Daniel  Farrelly,  p.  121  ; Mr.  E.  D.  Lynch,  p.  224;  Rev.  Bro.  Osbahleston,  p.  306;  Rev.  M.  Sheehan, 
p.  333. 

Appendix  to  FiNAL  Report,  Part  II. — Miss  White,  p.  44  yProf.  John  Joly  and  Prof.  D.  J.  Cunningham, 
p.  55. 
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•of  the  latter  course,  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  girls.  A greater 
■degree  of  liberty  also  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  managers  of  girls’  schools  if  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  Part  IX.  of  this  Report  are  carried  into  effect,  under  which 
the  managers  would  be  able,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  distribute  rewards  and  prizes  within 
the  school,  on  a system  selected  by  them  and  approved  by  the  Board. 


VII. — Grades. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  change  should  be  made  in  the  existing  number  of  tla  mimw 
gr Tdif!’  theu?°rmal  Hmifs  of  ?2e  in  lh?  several  grades.  of  gm™s 


. which  we  contemplate  in  the  character  of  the  public  general  examina-  T,  p 

tion  renders  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  a suggestion  as  to  the  Preparatory  Grade,  in  piraS 
regard  to  which  there  was  a substantial  agreement.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Grade. 


Preparatory  Grade,  if  retained,  should  be  non-competitive.  So  far  as  the  o-eneral 
•examination  is  concerned,  it  will  be  non-competitive  as  regards  all  the  grades ; and  we 
•do  not  suggest  that  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  admitted  to  compete  at 
the  special  examination  which  we  recommend  should  be  held  for  exhibitions  and  prizes. 

A question  has  been  raised  whether  that  grade  should  be  retained.  The  reasons  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  by  the  Board  in  1892,  and  which 
have  been  urged  upon  us  in  favour  of  its  retention,  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

If  the  I reparatory  Grade  were  abolished,  there  would  be  a danger  of  teachers 
beginning  too  sofln  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  examination  prescribed  in  the  Junior  Grade, 
instead  of  devoting  a due  share  of  attention  to  more  elementary  instruction.  Besides 
this,  the  immediate  prospect  of  an  examination  such  as  we  suggest  will  act  as  an  incentive 
to  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  younger  students,  while  it  will  direct  the  attention  of 
The  teacher  to  the  class  of  studies  suitable  for  their  age. 

• rt  has  been  suggested  that  the  period  covered  by  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  T,,„ 
juades  should  be,  as  at  present,  four  years,  but  that  each  student  should  be  at  liberty  0f  a«e. 
to  take  an  extra  year  in  any  one  of  those  grades.  This  may,  under  the  existing 
lules,  be  done  in  the  Junior  Grade  only.  Thus  it  would  be  open  to  a student, 
it  it  was  thought . desirable,  to  go  through  a five  years’  course  of  education, 
while  the  Intermediate  system  includes  four  grades,  with  an  examination  in  each.’ 

We  regard  this  suggestion  as  a good  one.  The  Intermediate  course  might  thus  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  student.  The  grade  to ° which  two 
years  study  should  be  devoted  could  be  selected  by  the  master,  with  special 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  pupil,  who  would,  in  most  instances,  derive 
benefit  from  the  additional  year’s  study,  judiciously  applied. 


VIII.— The  Intermediate  School  Roll. 

In  Part  IV.  of  this  Report  we  suggest  that  the  proposed  capitation  grant  should  The  Inter- 
be  payable  upon  wliat  we  have  there  called  the  “ Intermediate  School  Roll.”  We  mediate 
recommend  that  this  roll  should  be  ascertained,  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  o-rant  Sc,>°olRoll; 
in  the  following  manner  : — & ’ how  to  be 

(1.)  The  manager  of  each  school  to  furnish,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  November  in  Une  * 

each  year,  a list  of  all  pupils  within  the  limits  of  age  prescribed  for  the  grade  in  which 
they  are  receiving  instruction  in  any  one  of  the  prescribed  courses,  exclusive  of  pupils 
whose  parents  have  before  that  date  signified  in  writing  an  objection  to  their  children 
being  presented  at  the  public  general  examination. 

. normaI  limits  of  age  for  each  grade  to  be  as  at  present,  the  existing  provi- 

sion for  over-age  pupij§  being  retained. 

(3.)  The  period  covered  by  the  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  to  be  four  years,  as 
at  present ; but  with  liberty  to  take,  in  any  one  of  those  grades,  the  extra  year  now 
allowed  m the  Junior  Grade  only. 

(4.)  The  list  to  divide  the  pupils  into  their  various  grades,  distinguishing,  in  the  case 
nf  each  grade,  pupils  within  the  normal  limits  of  age  and  over-age  pupils ; and  also 
stating  m which  of  the  prescribed  courses  each  pupil  is  to  be  presented  for  examination. 

(5.)  On  the  1st  of  May  following,  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  have  failed  to  make 
100  attendances  from  the  15th  of  the  preceding  October,  to  be  removed  from  the  list. 

(6.)  The  list  so  revised  to  constitute  the  “ Intermediate  School  Roll.” 

C 2 
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IX. — The  Honour  Examination.  Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

The  Board,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  was  directed  by  the  Act  of  1878  to 
apply  a portion  ot  the  funds  under  its  control  in  providing  exhibitions  and  prizes  for 
students  competing  at  examinations  held  by  it ; and  under  the  Act  of  1890  it  was  bound  to 
expend  a portion  of  the  additional  endowment  provided  by  that  Act  in  similar  awards',  in 
accordance  with  a scheme  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury.*  The  proportions  in  which  these  endowments  were  to  be 
divided  between  the  managers  of  the  schools  and  the  successful  students  was  not 
defined.  In  1898,  £49,455  2$.  7d.  was  expended  in  results  fees,  and  £18,481  17s.  10 d. 
in  exhibitions  and  prizes.  The  sums  so  expended  in  each  year  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1878,  are  set  forth  in  a table  printed  in  the  Appendix1. 

These  exhibitions  and  prizes  are  awarded  as  the  result  of  the  public  general  examina- 
tion held  in  each  year.  They  naturally  give  rise  to  keen  competition  between  the 
students,  and  as  the  examination  is  held  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  competition 
becomes  one  between  school  and  school. 

Strong  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  system  and  it  also  has  its  advocates. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  a competitive  examination  for  valuable  prizes  and 
coveted  distinctions  necessarily  assumes  a character  different  from  that  of  the  test 
which  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  school  grant.  The  papers 
as  a whole,  must  necessarily  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  pass  student.  The 
Board  has  been  careful  to  insist  on  the  inclusion  in  each  paper  of  what  may  be  called 
“pass”  questions  and  exercises.  But  the  proportion  which  this  part  of  each  paper 
bears  to  the  whole  cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  nor  is  it  always  possible  for  the  ordinary 
student  to  recognise  it  at  a glance.  The  percentage  of  marks  required  for  a pass  must, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  a low  one.  We  regard  it  as  much  more  satisfactory 
that  a pass  should  represent  a comparatively  high  percentage  on  a suitable  paper-, 
than  a lower  percentage  on  one  which,  to  an  undetermined  extent,  must  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  ordinary  student. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  annual  general  examination  should  no  longer  serve 
for  competitive  as  well  as  for  pass  purposes,  and  that  a special  examination  for  those 
students  who  aim  at  higher  distinction  than  a mere  pass  should  be  held  in  each  year 
immediately  after  the  general  pass  examination.  At  present  one  fortnight  is  devoted 
to  the  annual  examination.  We  anticipate  that  one  half  of  this  time  will  amply 
suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  pass  examination.  The  remainder  of  the  fortnight 
might  be  devoted  to  an  examination  at  which  prizes  and  exhibitions  might  be  given 
to  the  most  successful  students,  and  honours,  on  a non-competitive  system,  might  be 
awarded  to  students  who  attained  a certain  degree  of  excellence. 

Although  this  change  will  remove  several  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  present  system,  it  leaves  others  untouched.  A general  pass  examination 
may  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  individuality  of  schools,  or  to  hamper 
teachers  in  the  selection  of  the  methods  and  programmes  which  they  prefer,  provided 
always  that  they  lead  to  the  attainment  of  certain  educational  results.  But  competitive 
examinations  conducted  throughout  the  country  on  a uniform  system,  at  which  valuable 
prizes  are  awarded  in  large  numbers  have,  it  is  urged,  a necessary  tendency  to 
establish  a uniform  standard,  external  to  the  school,  towards  which  the  work  of  the 
teachers  will  be  constantly  directed. 

A practical  solution  of  the  question  would  be  to  give  to  the  Manager  of  each  school 
the  option  of  receiving,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  capitation  grant,  a proportionate 
sum  of  money  (which  may  be  described  as  “the  prize  grant”),  to  be  applied  within  the 
school,  as  rewards  to  its  pupils,  under  a scheme  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may  impose.  Managers  of  schools  who  accept  this 
option  would  secure  greater  freedom  in  the  internal  management  of  their  schools, 
provided  always  that  their  methods,  and  the  system  under  which  rewards  were- 
distributed  among  their  pupils,  were  such  as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

We  think  that  a certain  number  of  the  exhibitions  should  be  of  the  nature  of 
scholarships,  affording  free,  or  partially  free  education  at  schools  either  within  the 
limits  of  the  Intermediate  system  or  outside  it. 

At  present  candidates  for  exhibitions  select  a certain  number  of  subjects  out  of  the 
general  programme  of  the  Intermediate  course.  We  suggest  that  the  exhibitions  and 
prizes  awarded  to  students  at  the  special  examination  should  be  apportioned  between 

'Appendix,  Part  II.,  p.  375. 
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he  various  courses  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  passes  in  each  course,  and  that  Limitation 
tne  competition  should  be  limited  to  students  examined  in  the  same  course  at  the  of  ™m- 
general  examination.  We  further  recommend  that  a condition  of  the  retention  of  an 
exhibition  awarded  upon  the  result  of  the  special  examination  should  be  that  the  holder 
pass  the  general  examination  in  each  year  in  one  of  the  courses,  and  obtain  not  less 
tnan  a prescribed  number  ol  marks. 

X.  — 0 VER-P.RESSU  RE. 

We  believe  that  the  danger  of  educational  over-pressure  at  an  early  age  is,  at  the 
present  day,  a very  real  one,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  framers  of  any  system  of 
^ \A/t'me(“a^e  ec  uca^on  should  be  directed  towards  minimising  it. 

17  have  had  .interesting  and  important  evidence  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Charles 
R.  TitzCerald  laid  before  us  letters  which  he  had  received  from  twelve  eminent 
medical  men  in  Ireland  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  working  of  the 
Intermediate  Act  had  been  attended  with  injurious  effects  as  regards  the  physical 
condition  of  students,1  and  the  subject  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  evidence  of 
several  other  witnesses.  The  particular  matter  towards  which  Dr.  FitzGerald,  as  an 
oculist,  directed  his  attention  was  the  injurious  effect  of  over-study  on  eye-sight,  but 
the  evidence  of  the  other  medical  men  extended  further.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
danger  can  be  altogether  avoided,  under  any  system,  in  an  age  when  competition  in  the 
race  of  life  is  so  keen,  and  when  success  depends  so  largely  on  the  result  of  competitive 
examinations.  According  to  Dr.  FitzGerald,  the  phenomena  which  he  attributes  to 
the  working  of  the  Intermediate  Act  are  observable  in  America  and  in  Germany.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  accurately  to  apportion  the  responsibility  for  these  disastrous 
results  between  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  special  features  of  the  educational 
system  m operation  in  any  particular  country,  nor  are  we  in  a position  to  compare  the 
number  of  students  whose  constitutions  are  injured  by  over-work  with  the  number  of 
those  who  are  ruined  by  idleness  and  its  consequences. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  these  debateable  points  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  changes  suggested  by  us  in  the  existing  system  tend  in  the  direction  of  mini- 
mising the  danger  of  over-pressure.  The  particular  features  of  the  existing  system  which 
have  been  held  mainly  responsible  for  over-pressure  are  the  competitive  examinations,  open 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  the  system  of  paying  results  fees  calculated  on  the  answering 
of  individual  pupils.  If  our  suggestions  are  carried  into  effect,  it  will  in  future  be  more 
m the  interests  of  the  manager  to  bring  up  the  general  level  of  the  school  to  a 
certain  standard,  than  to  secure  passes  with  honours  by  unduly  pressing  forward  the 
more  promising  pupils.  We  do  not  think  that  the  cause  of  higher  education  will 
suffer  by  this  change.  The  credit  which  the  school  derives  from  the  successes  of  the 
more  promising  pupils  at  the  universities  and  in  after  life  will  still  operate  as  an  in- 
ducement to  the  master  to  develop  their  cajiacities,  as  it  did  before  the  passing  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  while  the  system  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  will  stimulate 
the  exertions  of  the  more  brilliant  students.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  parents 
who  object  to  their  children  being  subjected  to  a general  competitive  examination  can, 
under  the  proposed  system,  select  schools  where  the  option  of  distributing  rewards 
within  the  school  has  been  adopted  by  the  managers. 
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XI. — Special  Aid  to  Certain  Schools. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  mio-ht  be  Vo  1 
usefully  applied  in  the  support  and  development  of  young  and  struggling  schools  in  struggling 
districts  where  they  are  urgently  needed.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  frame  a general  schools, 
scheme  universally  applicable  to  such  cases  ; and  to  leave  the  distribution  of  the  grants 
in  aid  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  would  not  be  desirable.  We  do  not  therefore 
recommend  that  the  legislature  should  be  asked  for  powers  to  enable  the 
Board  to  give  special  grants  in  aid  of  schools  so  circumstanced.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  in  _ some  cases  local  aid  towards  the  starting  of  a secondary 
school  might  be  forthcoming,  in  the  form  of  a guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  money 
advanced  by  the  Board.  The  Board  has  no  power  to  make  such  an  advance  under  the 
present  Act.  It  is  a power  that  should  be  cautiously  exercised,  but  we  think  that  it 
might  prove  useful  in  certain  cases,  and  we  recommend  that  the  Board  should  be  em- 
powered to  advance  money  to  managers  of  schools,  upon  approved  security,  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  equipment  and  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  practical  science,  and 
for  similar  purposes  to  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

1 Oral  Evidence,  Dr.  C.  E FitzGerald , qq.  6362-6517. 
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XII. — Teaching  in  Science  and  Art. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  importance  of  viva  voce  examination  as  a test  of 
practical  instruction  in  certain  branches,  particularly  in  the  Natural  and  Experimental 
Sciences.  Many  schools  are  without  the  equipment  and  appliances  needful  for  the 
practical  teaching  of  these  sciences.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  State  grant  in 
aid  of  instruction  in  Science  and  Art  might  be  made  more  largely  available  in  Ireland 
if  the  Board  were  empowered  to  occupy  in  regard  to  the  Department  the  position  of  a 
local  authority.  We  should  be  glad  if  this  suggestion  could  be  carried  into  effect.  In 
the  meantime  certain  suggestions  have  been  made  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  efficient  teaching  in  these  branches  of  learning.  One  of  these 
has  been  referred  to  in  Part  XI.  of  this  Report. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  stipulate  with  managers 
of  schools  presenting  pupils  for  examination  in  the  Natural  and  Experimental  Sciences 
(when  it  considers  it  just  and  expedient  so  to  do)  that  a certain  portion  of  the  school 
grant  earned  by  them  be  applied  in  the  provision  of  proper  equipment  and  appliances 
for  the  practical  teaching  of  these  sciences. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  accept,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  school  grant  for  schools  for  girls,  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music  (London),  or  kindred  bodies. 

XIII. — Further  Legislation. 

We  have  been  asked  by  your  Excellency  to  report  whether  further  legislation  is 
necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  reforms  and  alterations  in  the  present  system 
which  may  be  found  desirable.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  already  apparent 
from  our  observations  on  the  Acts  of  1878  and  1890.  Accordingly  we  beg  to  report 
that  further  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  into  effect, 
in  their  entirety,  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  Report. 

Whilst  making  these  recommendations  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  practical 
difficulties  may  arise  in  at  once  carrying  them  into  effect.  We  assume  that  the  Board 
will  not  find  it  desirable  to  make  all  the  suggested  changes  at  once,  and  in  connection 
with  all  the  different  grades;  and  if  the  necessary  powers  are  granted  by  legislation,  we 
desire  that  there  should  be  reserved  to  the  Board  the  discretion  of  using  these  powers 
tentatively  in  the  first  instance. 

XIY. — Reference  to  Evidence  on  Other  Points: 

Although  in  our  recommendations  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  suggested  reforms 
and  alterations  of  the  system  established  in  1878,  various  matters  of  interest  and 
importance  have  been  brought  before  us  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  which  can  be 
dealt  with  under  the  existing  system.  Most  of  these  have  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Board.  We  can  do  no  more  in  this  Report  than  refer  to  the  more 
important  of  these  subjects,  the  evidence  bearing  on  each  of  which  can  be  found  by 
reference  to  the  Indexes  contained  in  the  Appendix.  The  question  of  the  separation 
of  honour  papers  from  pass  papers  will  become  unimportant  if  the  changes  which  we 
suggest  in  the  public  general  examination  are  carried  into  effect.  But  the  value  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  by  high  authorities  as  to  the  best  mode  of  testing 
a student’s  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  by  means  of  written  papers,  and  as  to 
the  advantage  of  widening  the  range  of  reading  in  those  languages,  will  lose  none  of 
their  importance.  The  value  of  the  study  of  Celtic,  or  Irish,  and  the  character  of 
the  literature  extant  in  that  language ; the  study  of  Botany,  and  the  possibility  of 
conducting  a practical  examination  in  that  subject  at  the  several  centres;  the  best  mode 
of  examining  in  Music,  in  Shorthand,  and  in  Drawing,  have  been  dealt  with  by  witnesses 
of  the  highest  authority. 

Other  suggestions  of  a practical  character  have  been  offered  which  are  deserving  of  care- 
ful consideration.  Several  witnesses  have  advocated  the  introduction  of  a more  permanent 
element  into  the  body  of  examiners,  and  the  employment  of  some  of  the  number  in  the 
work  of  revision  and  graduation  of  the  examination  papers.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Board  might  with  advantage  seek  the  advice  of  a consultative  committee, 
representative  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  education.  The 
degree  of  publicity  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  individual  results  of  the  public 
examination  of  students  has  also  been  discussed,  and  allegations  have  been  made  as  to 
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the  existence  of  what  has  been  termed  “ touting  ” for  pupils  likely  to  earn  substantial 
sums  for  managers  of  schools  in  the  form  of  results  fees.  The  proportion  borne  by 
e money  expended  in  exhibitions  and  prizes  to  the  entire  endowment  of  the  Board 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  comment. 

In  regard  to  these  matters,  and  to  others  of  lesser  importance,  we  beg  to  report  that 
a body  of  evidence  has  been  laid  before  us  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  value  in 
the  future.  But  as  the  various  matters  to  which  this  evidence  is  addressed  can  be 
deaft  with  by  the  Board,  by  rules,  consistently  with  the  existing  system,  we  do  not 
. necessary  to  make  them  the  subject  of  specific  recommendations  in  our  Report. 
Ihe  important  question  of  registration  of  teachers  in  Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland, 
was  brought,  under  our  notice.  We  did  not  enter  on  an  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  Commission  under  which  we  were  appointed. 

It  was  represented  to  us  on  behalf  of  several  medical  bodies  that  the  facts  of  the 
examinations  under  the  Intermediate  Board  being  held  only  once  a year,  and  being 
open  only  to  candidates  of  certain  definite  ages,  render  them  unsuitable  as  a substitute 
for  the  preliminary  examinations  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  medical  and  other 
professions  and  it  was  suggested  that  special  examinations  should  be  held  for  this 
purpose.  We  think  that  a special  relaxation  of  the  limits  of  age  might  be  made  in  the 
case  of  these  classes  of  students.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  holding  of  such  special 
examinations  as  are  suggested  would  be  a legitimate  application  of  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board. 


XV. — General  Summary. 

The  following  is  a summary  ot  our  principal  recommendations : — 

1.  That  a public  general  examination  of  students  should  be  retained  as  the  basis  of 

the  calculation  of  the  school  grant,  but  that  this  examination  should  not  be 
competitive. 

2.  That  the  papers  set  at  this  examination  should  be  of  such  a character  as  (a)  to 

test  true  educational  work,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  overloading  of  the 
an<^  caPa°ity  of  a well-taught  pupil  of?average 

3.  That  the  programme  of  the  Board  should  prescribe  at  least  two  distinct  courses 

“(1)  the  Grammar  School  course,  and  (2)  the  Modern  course,  in  either  of 
which  a student  may  present  himself  for  examination. 

4.  That  the  school, grant  should  be  a capitation  grant  paid  on  the  “Intermediate 

ocnool  Boll  ” ascertained  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  explained. 

5.  That  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  receive  a grant  at  the  minimum  rate,  a school 

should  be  required  to  pass  a fair  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
on  the  “ Intermediate  School  Boll,”  as  defined  above. 

6.  That  a school  passing  the  prescribed  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  its 

pupils  on  the  roll  as  defined  above  should  receive  a grant  at  a certain  rate  ; 
and  that  the  percentage  should  be  graduated  according  to  the  proportion 
of  passes  until  a defined  maximum  rate  is  reached.  The  capitation  grant 
payable  to  a school,  thus  ascertained,  may  be  called  the  “ normal  school 
grant.” 

7.  That  in  order  to  encourage  schools  of  more  than  average  efficiency,  the  “ normal 

school  grant”  payable  to  a school  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
bonuses,  at  rates  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  as  (for  instance) : — 

(a.)  By  the  addition  of  a bonus,  or  bonuses,  if  the  average  marks 
gained  by  its  pupils,  in  all  grades,  amount  to  a certain  percentage  of  the 
maximum  number  of  marks  attainable  at  the  public  general  examination. 

(b.)  By  an  additional  bonus,  if  the  number  of  its  passes  in  the  Middle 
Grade  be  not  less  than  a prescribed  percentage  of  the  number  of  its 
passes  in  the  Junior  Grade. 

(c.)  By  an  additional  bonus,  if  the  number  of  its  passes  in  the  Senior 
Grade  be  not  less  than  a prescribed  percentage  of  the  number  of  its 
passes  in  the  J unior  Grade. 

(d.)  By  an  additional  bonus  as  the  result  of  inspection,  subject  to  the 
limitations  stated  in  the  body  of  our  Beport. 

8.  That  the  “ normal  school  grant  ” should  be  reduced  by  a prescribed  percentage 

in  the  case  of  a school  the  number  of  whose  passes  in  the  Junior  Grade 
does  not  bear  a fair  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  passes  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade. 
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9.  That,  to  guard  against  the  inconvenience  otherwise  likely  to  result  from 
sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  yearly  school  grant,  the  grant  should 
be  given  each  year,  not  upon  the  results  of  the  examination  in  one  year  only, 
but  upon  an  average  taken  on  a triennial  period. 

10.  That,  to  enable  a school  to  have,  before  breaking  up  for  the  summer  vacation,  an 

exact  knowledge  of  its  financial  position  as  affected  by  the  grant  from  the 
Board,  the  three  years  preceding  each  current  year  should  be  taken  as  the 
triennial  period — so  that,  for  instance,  the  grant  for  1904  should  be  fixed  by 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  1901,  1902,  and  1903 — a special  provision 
being  made  for  the  transitional  period  intervening  between  the  old  and  the 
new  systems. 

11.  That,  in  subjects  which  cannot  be  adequately  tested  by  written  examination,  the 

Board  should  adopt  means  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  by 
the  visit  of  an  inspector,  or  by  viva  voce  examination  in  the  school  or  at  a 
common  centre. 

12.  That  the  Board  should  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  teaching  staff ; 

the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school ; and  the  reasonableness  of  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  school  hours. 

13.  That  the  Board  should  also  satisfy  itself  that,  in  schools  where  Natural  and 

Experimental  Sciences  are  taught,  proper  equipment  and  appliances  have 
been  provided  and  used  for  teaching  these  sciences  practically. 

14.  That  submission  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  in  the  matters  mentioned 

in  11,  12,  and  13  should  be  a condition  precedent  to  a school  obtaining  any 
grant  from  the  Board. 

15.  That  an  honour  examination  should  be  held  in  each  year  immediately  after  the 

general  pass  examination,  and  that  the  Board  should  continue  to  allocate 
in  each  year  a portion  of  the  funds  under  its  control  for  exhibitions  and 
prizes,  subject  as  regards  the  mode  of  distribution,  to  any  modification 
which  may  take  place  under  the  suggestion  contained  in  Part  IX.  of  this 
Report. 

16.  That  the  Board  should  be  authorized  to  stipulate  with  managers  presenting  pupils 

for  examination  in  the  Natural  and  Experimental  Sciences,  that  a certain 
proportion  of  the  school  grant  should  be  applied  in  the  provision  of  proper 
equipment  and  appliances  for  the  practical  teaching  of  these  sciences. 

17.  That  the  Board  should  be  empowered  to  advance  money  to  managers  of  schools 

upon  approved  security,  to  enable  them  to  provide  proper  equipment  and 
appliances  for  the  teaching  of  practical  Science,  and  for  similar  purposes  to 
be  approved  by  the  Board. 

We  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  our 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  has  discharged  his  duties,  and  the  valuable  assistance 
which  we  have  received  from  him  throughout  the  whole  of  our  inquiry. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  your  Excellency’s  consideration. 

Dated  this  Eleventh  day  of  August,  1899. 

C.  PALLES. 

D.  H.  MADDEN. 

GEO.  SALMON. 

O’CONOR  DON. 

W.  TODD  MARTIN. 

DAVID  G.  BARKLEY. 

►B  WILLIAM  J.  WALSH, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


JAMES  DERMOT  DALY, 
Secretary. 
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Rev.  Brother  J.  A.  O’Mahon y,  Director,  Christian  Brothers’ Schools,  North  Richmond 
street,  Dublin,  examined,  . • • • • 
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Sixteenth  Day  (February  8,  1899) : — . 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Science  Division,  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  examined,  ...... 

Richard  Biggs,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  examined, 

Rev.  Brother  J.  A.  O’Mahony,  further  examined,  ..... 

Seventeenth  Day  (February  9,  1899) : — ....... 

Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  examined, 

Adam  Speers,  B.Sc.,  Principal,  Sullivan  Upper  School,  Holywood,  examined, 

Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D.,  Principal,  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare- 
place,  Dublin,  examined,  . . . 

John  Thompson,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the 
Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  examined,  .... 

Eighteenth  Day  (February  10,  1899) 

J ohn  Thompson,  M. A.,  further  examined,  . . 

Miss  Alice  Oldham,  B.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses, 
examined,  ....... 

James  J.  Macken,  B. A.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
examined,  .......... 

Nineteenth  Day  (February  14,  1899)  : — 

Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Gaelic  League,  examined, 

Very  Rev.  H.  Boyle,  P.P.,  Randalstown,  examined,  ..... 
James  Comerton,  B.A.,  President,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers, 
examined,  ...... 

Twentieth  Day  (February  15,  1899)  : — 

Miss  Margaret  Mackillip,  Head  Mistress,  Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry, 
examined,  . . . . ... 

James  Shaw,  B.A.,  Vice-Principal,  Belfast  Royal  Academy,  examined, 

W.  W.  Haslett,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Dublin,  examined,  . 

Miss  Mulvany,  B.A.,  Head  Mistress,  Alexandra  School,  Dublin,  examined, 

Henry  S.  M'Intosh,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  examined,  . 
Twenty-first  Day  (February  16,  1899)  : — . . .. 

John  Joly,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Secretaiy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  Examiner 
in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  examined, 

R.  F.  Crook,  M.A.,  First  Classical  Master,  Wesley  College,  Dublin,  examined, 

Edward  Garnett,  Juh.,  Head  Master,  Newtown  School,  Waterford,  examined,  . 
Twenty-second  Day  (February  17,  1899)  : — ..... 

Dr.  Atthill,  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Sir  W illiam  Thomson,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  examined,  . . . 

Hugh  A.  M'Neill,  B.A.,  Classical  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin,  examined, 

James  Pyper,  M.A.,  Principal,  Mercantile  College,  Belfast,  examined, 

Arnold  Graves,  Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland 
Hon.  Secretary,  Dublin  Technical  School  and  Pembroke  Technical  School,  examined, 
Twenty-third  Day  (February  21,  1899) : — ..... 

W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  examined, 
R.  M.  Henry,  M.A.,  Secretary,  Ulster  Branch,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University 
Teachers,  examined,  ......... 

Rev.  Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  Superior,  Presentation  College,  Mardyke,  Coi-k,  examined 
C.  H.  Ward,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers1 
examined,  ....... 

N.  D.  Murphy,  M.A.,  Secretary,  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  examined,  . 
Twenty-fourth  Day  (February  22,  1899): — .... 

J.  Malcolm  Inglis,  J.P.,  Vice-President  oi  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  examined 
Marcus  Tertius  Moses,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of ’Commerce’ 
examined,  ...... 

Most  Rev.  P.  Foley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  examined, 

Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  Burke,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork,  examined 
Robert  Atkinson,.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  of  Romance  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  examined,  ...... 

Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  Burke,  further  examined,  £|'. 

Twenty-fifth  Day  (February  23,  1899) : — . 

Miss  E.  Boyd,  B.A.,  Assistant  Mistress,  Foster  House,  Royal  School,  Raphoe,  examined 
Rev.  James  Daly,  Principal,  Diocesan  College,  Ballaghadereen,  examined, 

W.  G.  Conolly,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head  Master,  The  Grammar  School,  Bangor,  Co.  Down 
examined,  .......  ’ 

Thomas  Laffan,  M.R.C.P.,  M.D.,  Cashel,  examined,  ... 

J.  L.  Theodore  Getz,  B.  es.L.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Waterpark  ' College 
Waterford,  examined,  .....  6 ’ 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


FIBST  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  JANUABY  11th,  1899, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  tlie  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42£  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
J ustice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq , ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Chairman. — The  Secretary  will  please  read  the 
Warrant. 

The  Secretary. 

By  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland. 

. CADOGAN. 

Whereas  it  appears  to  Us  expedient  to  cause  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  subject  of  the  system 
of  Intermediate  Education  tinder  the  Intermediate 
Education  (Ireland)  Act,  1878  : 

Now  We,  George  Henry,  Earl  Cadogan,  Lord 
Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ire- 
land, do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the  members 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  that  is  to 
say : — 

The  Right  Honorable  Christopher  Palles,  LL.D., 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land (Chairman), 

The  Right  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Madden  (Vice- 
Chairman), 

The  Reverend  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Provost  of  Trinity  College, 

The  Right  Honorable  O’Conor  Don,  H.M.L., 
LL.D., 

The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  D.D., 

David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and 

His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsli, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
that  is  to  say,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
system  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland,  as 
established  by  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 


Act,  1878,  and  into  its  practical  working.  Also,  as 
to  whether  any  reforms  or  alterations  of  the  present 
system  are  desirable,  and,  if  so,  whether  further 
legislation  is  necessary  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

And  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this 
Our  Commission.  We  do  by  these  presents  autho- 
rise and  empower  you  the  aforesaid  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you  to  be  named  by  you,  to 
call  before  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  such 
persons  as  you  may  think  fit  to  examine,  and  by 
whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  in  the 
matter  hereby  submitted  for  your  consideration 
and  everything  connected  therewith,  and  generally 
to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all 
other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

And  also  to  call  for  and  examine  such  books, 
documents,  papers,  writings,  or  records,  as  you  or 
any  three  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid  shall  think 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry. 

And  We  also  by  these  presents  authorise  and 
empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  us 
aforesaid,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places 
as  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  may  deem 
expedient  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  Our  plea- 
sure is  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  as 
aforesaid,  do,  from  time  to  time,  and  with  all  con- 
venient speed  report  to  Us  what  you  shall  find 
concerning  the  premises. 

And  We  further  by  these  presents  ordain  that 
this  Our  Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  Commissioners,  do 
from  time  to  time,  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof, 
although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  (o 
time  by  adjournment. 

Given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Dublin,  this 
30th  day  of  May,  1898. 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command, 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTT. 
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39.  Chairman. — At  this,  the  first  public  sitting  of  this 

Commission,  it  may  be  convenient  that  I should  call 
attention  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
issuing  of  His  Excellency's  Warrant,  and  state,  as 
briefly  as  may  be  possible,  what  we  have  already 
done  under  its  authority. 

The  Intermediate  Education  Act  was  passed  in 
1878,  upwards  of  twenty  years  since.  It  had  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  Education 
in  this  country ; and  the  means  adopted  by  it  for 
effectuating  that  object  was  the  application,  to 
Intermediate  Education  here,  of  the  system  of  pay- 
ments for  teachers;  popularly  known'  as  the  “Re- 
sults System,”  which  at  that  time  regulated  elemen- 
tary education  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  which  had  the  approval  of  high  educational 
authorities  in  all  three  countries.  Accordingly,  the 
Act  provided  for  the  institution,  and  the  carrying 
on,  of  a system  of  public  examinations  of  students. 
Pees,  “ dependent  upon  the  results  of  ” these  “ public 
examinations,”  were  to  be  paid  to  managers  of 
schools  who  complied  with  such  conditions  as  might 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board;  and  exhibitions,  and, 
in  the  Senior  Grade,  prizes  of  large  amounts  were  to 
be  conferred  upon  the  students  who  obtained  the 
highest  places  at  the  examinations.  The  provision, 
for  these  public  examinations  was  the  one  essential 
element  of  the  scheme,  and  was  absolutely  binding 
upon-  the  Board.  In  addition  to  this  legally  obli- 
gatory direction  there  were  other  provisions  in  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1878,  which, 
although  capable  of  being  altered  by  the  Board,  were 
so  clearly  indicative  of  the  policy  of  the  legislature, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  general  scheme  of  ex- 
amination should  be  earned  into  execution,  that 
they  could  not  be  lightly  departed  from.  These 
provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  schedule  to  the 
Act.  This  schedule  lays  down  a series  of  rules  as  to 
the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations,  and  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  prizes,  exhibitions,  and  re- 
sults fees.  Power  to  vary  those  rules,  subject  to 
the  control  of  Parliament,  is  conferred  upon  the 
Board ; but,  until  varied,  they  are  directed  to  govern 
its  proceedings;  and  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
Board  of  making  further  rules  to  give  effect  to  those 
in  the  schedule. 

The  principal  provisions  in  the  schedule,  indica- 
tive of  the  policy  of  the  Act,  show  that  it  was 
intended  that  there  should  be  one  general  examina- 
tion for  the  entire  country;  that  the  competition, 
which  is  prescribed,  was  to  be  amongst  all  the  stu- 
dents in  a grade,  as  distinguished  from  separate  com- 
petitions being  permitted  among  students  in  separate 
courses  within  the  same  grade ; and  that  the  amount 
of  results  fees  should  have  some  reference  to  the 
number  of  subjects  in  which  the  student  had  passed. 

The  schedule  necessarily  contained  a vast  number 
of  provisions  as  to  details,  provisions  which  the 
Board  has  not  hesitated  from  time  to  time  to  vary, 
as,  in  their  opinion,  the  educational  needs  of  the 
country  required.  The  changes  that  have  thus  been 
made  are  known  to  all  who  have  closely  followed 
the  working  of  our  Intermediate  Education  system ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here. 

Necessarily,  from  time  to  time,  many  difficulties 
arose  in  carrying  out  the  system  embodied  in  the 
Act;  but  none  was  so  serious,  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  as  that  in  reference  to  viva  voce 
questioning.  The  Board  had  to  deal  with  a number 
of  students  presenting  themselves  for  examination, 
varying  from  3,954  in  1879  to  9,073  in  1898;  in 
different  localities  throughout  the  country, 
vaiying  in,  number  from  50  to  105 ; and  with  sepa- 
rate subjects  of  examination  which  amounted  on  an 
average  to  five  for  each  student.  In  view  of  all  this 
it  was  found  impossible  that  the  test  of  viva  voce 
examination,  important  as  it  is,  and  ordinarily,  if 
not  invariably,  applied,  as  it  is,  in  school  and  col- 
lege examinations  of  every  kind,  could  be  availed 


of.  From  time  to  time  this  important  matter  was 
considered  by  the  Board;  but,  to  the  present,  the 
problem  has  found  no  practical  solution. 

After  a sufficiently  long  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  system  established  by  the  Act  we  felt  that 
the  time  had  arrived  at  which  it,  its  practical  Worre- 
ll and  its  results,  should  be  thoroughly  and  pub- 
licly investigated,  with  a view  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  system  and  to  its  amendment.  We 
felt,  of  course,  that  any  investigation  which  would 
not  leave  open  to  consideration  the  practical  appli- 
cation, in  the  examination  of  all  students,  of  the  test 
of  viva  voce  questions,  would  be  partial  and  unsatis- 
factory. But  such  an  investigation  might,  and  indeed 
probably  .would,  involve,  the  consideration  of  art. 
alteration. in  the  Act  itself;  and  to  such  an  investi- 
gation it  was  beyond  our  jurisdiction  to  apply  our 
funds. 

In  result,  then,  after  much  consideration,  the  Board 
in  the  month  of  January  last,  by  a unanimous- 
resolution,  represented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that,  as  the  result  of  their  experience- 
of  the  working  of  the  Act,  they  felt  satisfied  that 
there  were  many  grave  defects  in  the  system,  and 
that  with  several  of  the  more  serious  of  those  de- 
fects they  were  powerless  to  deal  under  the  existing- 
statute.  They  therefore  requested  His  Excellency 
to  obtain  for  the  Board  the  powers  and  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  by  constituting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  with  such  other  persons,  if  any,, 
as  he  might  think  fit,  a Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  system  and  into  its  practical  working,  and  to 
report  whether  any  enlargement  of  the  statutory 
powers  of  the  Board  was  desirable,  with  a view- 
to  the  improvement  of  the  system.  His  Excellency 
was  pleased  to  comply  with  our  request,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly issued  the  Commission  which  has  now 
been  read  by  the  Secretary. 

That  Commission  bears  date  the  30th  of  May  last- 
On  the  7th  of  June,  the  Commissioners  received, 
copies  of  the  Warrant  by  which  it  was  constituted- 
Our. first  meeting  took  place  upon  the  14th  of  June; 
and  we  at  once  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  effective  and  authoritative  way  of  ascertaining 
the  views  and  criticisms  of  those  who  had  intelli- 
gently considered  the  present  legally-established 
system  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland,  was 
to  afford  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  working  of 
that  system,  or  otherwise  interested  in  it,  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  in  writing  their  views  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  system,  and  their  sugges- 
tions as  to  reforms  or  alterations.  We  accord- 
ingly  gave  directions  for  the  preparation  of  circu- 
lars adapted  to  the  eliciting  of  such  views  , and  sug- 
gestions. The  drafts  of  the  circulars  were  br ought- 
before  us  at  our  second  meeting,  upon  the  24th 
June,  and  were  then  carefully  considered,  amended, 
and  approved  of. 

In  these  circulars  we  requested,,  for  the  purpose- 
of  regularity  and  order,  that  the  views  and  sugges- 
tions communicated  to  us  should  be  made  under  the 
various  heads  set  forth  in  a schedule  which  accom- 
panied the  circulars.  We  framed  those  heads  so  as 
to  provide  for  observations  upon  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  all  the  rules  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board,  the  subjects  specified  in 
the  programme  of  examinations,  the  number  of 
marks  assigned  to  each  subject,  and  the  examination 
papers.  Furthermore  we  provided,  under  a distinct 
head,  a place  for  any  suggestions  which  might  seem 
useful  to  be  made,  and  which  did  not  happen  to  fail 
under  any  of  the  heads  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
schedule. 

The  circulars  expressed  our  desire  that  those  who 
might,  in  their  answers,  indicate  dissatisfaction  with 
the  working  of  the  present  system  in  any  respect, 
would  accompany  their  criticisms  with  such  definite 
practical  recommendations  as  might  occur  to  them. 

Those  circulars  bore  date  the  4th  of  July  last; 
and  as  the  examination  of  witnesses  could  not 
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•usefully  be  commenced  until  the  views  and  sugges- 
tions thus  sought  by  us  had  been  obtained  from  as 
many  as  were  willing  to  reply  to  the  circulars,  we 
requested  that  the  replies  should  be  sent  to  us  so 
that  we  might  receive  them  not  later  than  the  31st 
-of  last  August. 

The  circulars  were  sent  to  958  persons,  including 
the  following  classes,  the  Managers  of  all  the  schools 
•who  in  the  year  1897  received  results  fees  from  the 
Board;  the  Examiners  for  the  Board;  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  Sees  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly;  the  Members 
■of  Parliament  for  Irish  constituencies,  and  the  Heads 
of  Municipal  Bodies. 

The  circulars  were  also  sent  to  several  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  to  several  of  the  Pro- 
lessors  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  of  the  Fellows 
-■nnd  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Senators  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  University;  to 
the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  several  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  of  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  and  of  certain  other  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land; to  members  of  certain  Educational  Boards 
•and  Commissioners;  to  several  teachers  and  asso- 
oiations  of  teachers ; and  to  other  persons  connected 
with  or  interested  in  education  in  Ireland. 

We  also  published  advertisements  in  numerous 
newspapers,  as  well  provincial  as  metropolitan, 
giving  notice  of  our  desire  to  receive  and  consider 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  any  persons  having 
•experience  in  Intermediate  Education,  or  taking  an 
interest  in  it,  who  desired  to  give  information  to  us. 
Seventy-one  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  invi- 
tation, and  received  schedules  accordingly.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  schedules  sent  out  amounted 
to  1,029. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  by  the  course  we  thus 
adopted,  we  gave  to  each  of  the  1,029  persons  to 
whom  we  issued  those  schedules  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  his  views  and  of  making  sugges- 
tions, as  he  would  have  had,  had  he  been  examined 
as  a witness  before  this  Commission,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  having  had  a long  and  fully 
■satisfactory  period  for  deliberation  as  to  his  replies. 

Shortly  after  our  circulars  had  been  issued  we 
received  numerous  applications  from  the  Heads  of 
Intermediate  schools,  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of 
satisfactorily  answering  the  queries  submitted  to 
them,  without  consultation  with  members  of  their 
staffs  and  others,  which  could  not  be  had  until  the 
schools  re-opened  in  September.  They  consequently 
requested  that  the  time  allowed  for  returning  answers 
might  be  extended  till  the  31st  of  October,  We 
considered  the  reasons  advanced  for  these  requests 
•sufficient,  and  we  accordingly  extended  the  time  as 
requested. 

Within  the  time  thus  extended,  we  were  favoured 
with  301  schedules  of  answers.  These  replies  were  at 
once  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printers ; and  proofs 
of  them  having  been  sent  for  revision  to  their  authors, 
the  volume  containing  them  was  received  by  us  from 
the  printers  upon  the  28th  of  December  last.  We 
regret  that  this  volume,  containing  so  much  valuable 
evidence,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  especially 
of  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry,  before  the  public  examination  of  witnesses 
here  has  commenced.  We  have  done  all  that  in  us 
lies  to  procure  its  publication.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Stationery  Office  that  it  will  be.  issued  about  the 
•end  of  the  present  month,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next,  but  the  matter  is  one  which  is  outside  our 
control. 

Some  few  other  replies  arrived  after  the  time  limited 
for  their  receipt.  The  greater  number  of  these  have 
now  been  printed  and  submitted  to  their  authors  for 
revision,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  received  all  the 
revised  proofs. 

In-sending  out  our  circulars,  we  indicated  our 


willingness,  if  several  persons  desired  to  express  a 
joint  opinion,  to  receive  the  information  in  that  form. 
Many  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  invitation, 
with  the  result  that  the  replies  received  contain  the 
opinions  of  upwards  of  550  persons  of  education  and 
culture.  From  the  remaining  persons  to  whom 
schedules  were  sent,  about  450,  we  have  not  been 
favoured  with  replies.  We  conceive  that  those  450 
persons  are  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  would 
have  been,  had  they  been  summoned  as  witnesses 
before  the  Commission,  and  had  declined  to  attend. 

It  is  interesting  to  analyse  the  classes  of  persons 
whose  opinions  are  recorded  in  the  replies  we  have 
received.  As  might  have  been  expected,  persons 
actually  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  Intermediate 
education  are  most  largely  represented.  We  have 
the  opinions  of  350  of  these,  of  whom  160  are  head 
masters,  head  mistresses,  or  managers  of  Intermediate 
schools.  From  universities — in  addition  to  the 
opinions  of  some  Fellows  of  Colleges  in  Cambridge, 
and  of  a Lecturer  in  King’s  College,  London — we 
have  received  the  opinions  of  twelve  Fellows  or 
Professors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  members  of 
the  Council  of  the 'University  of  Dublin  ; and  of 
fourteen  Fellows  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Of  the  former  six,  and  of  the  latter  five,  had  acted  as 
examiners  for  the  Board.  The  answers  also  include 
those  of  nine  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  of 
four  Professors  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  of  one 
Professor  of  Magee  College,  and  of  five  Professors  of 
the.  Royal  College  of  Science.  Seven  of  these  nine- 
teen Professors  had  acted  as  examiners  for  the  Board. 
The  examiners  under  the  Board  who  sent  us  answers, 
and  who  are  not  included  in  the  above  classes, 
number  sixty-one. 

The  replies,  as  a whole,  may  be  taken  to  contain 
all  the  criticisms  which  the  educational  intelligence 
and  culture  of  this  country  can  make,  whether  upon 
the  system  established  by  the  Irish  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  or  upon  the  mode  in  which  that 
system  has  hitherto  been  administered.  In  then1 
character,  as  well  as  in  their  details,  these  criticisms, 
and  the  suggestions  for  reform  which  they  contain, 
necessarily  vary  considerably.  While  some  of  them 
are  confined  to  small  minuthe,  a large  number  discuss 
at  length,  with  marked  ability,  acumen,  and  learning, 
the  broadestandmostdifficult  of  the  problems  involved; 
and  upon  those  questions  afford  us  the  benefit  of  ripe 
experience.  From  those  replies  we  cannot  fail  to 
derive  great  assistance,  and  we  feel  that  we  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  authors. 

It  would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  were  I to 
state  here  in  detail,  or  even  to  attempt  to  summarize 
all  the  questions  thus  presented  for  our  consideration ; 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some,  and  perhaps  it  may 
tend  towards  making  the  course  of  the  examination 
orderly,  if  I briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  most 
important  of  them.  All  of  them,  I may  state,  had 
received  consideration  from  us  long  previous  to  our 
application  for  the  inquiry. 

There  of  course  is,  in  the  fore-front,  the  main 
question,  whether  the  system  established  by  the  Act 
of  1878 — this  system  which  makes  the  State  Aid  to 
Managers  of  Intermediate  Schools  depend  upon  the 
results  of  one  general  examination  of  students  held 
for  the  whole  country- — is  the  most  desirable  one. 
This  involves  the  question  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  not  only  of  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  in  the  abstract,  but  of  that  system,  as  applied 
to  Intermediate  Education  in  this  country,  taking 
into  consideration  the  effect  which  it  necessarily  has 
upon  tiie  admission  or  exclusion  of  viva  voce  ques- 
tioning. Whatever  be  the  conclusion  which  we  shall 
arrive  at  upon  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  report  to  His  Excellency  whether  such  viva  voce 
examination  is  necessai-y ; if  so,  in  what  subjects  ; 
where  it  should  take  place ; by  what  persons  it 
should  be  conducted  ; and  whether  it  should  be 
limited  to  candidates  for  exhibitions,  or  extended  to 
A 2 
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all  pupils.  The  practicability  of  holding  such  exam 
ination  elsewhere  than  at  the  schools  ; the  objection 
to  the  results  of  it,  if  it  be  held  at  the  schools,  being 
taken  into  account  in  competition  ; and  the  objection 
to  bringing  students  away  from  their  schools  to 
distant  localities  for  such  examination  ; are  matters 
which  we  must  consider  and  determine. 

We  are  further  invited  by  the  replies,  in  the  event 
of  our  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
system  ought  to  be  changed,  to  consider  many 
suggested  alterations,  and  to  determine  which  of 
them,  if  any,  ought  to  be  adopted.  Then  there  are 
questions  raised  as  to  the  true  distinction  of  Primary 
from  Intermediate  Education,  and  as  to  the  pro- 
visions that  will  best  ensure  the  application,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  latter,  of  the  funds  at  our  disposal. 

Questions,  too,  of  grave  importance  are  suggested  as 
to  the  restriction  of  the  wide  power  at  present  given 
to  students  of  selecting  the  subjects  for  their  exami- 
nation. It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it 
should  be  limited  to  selecting  one  of  several  courses 
of  subjects,  such  courses  being  so  constructed  that 
they  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  equal  difficulty, 
and  that  they  shall  carry  the  same  advantages,  botn 
to  teachers  and  students ; competition  for  prizes  and 
exhibitions  not  being  permitted  between  students 
selecting  different  courses.  If  any  such  limitation  be 
determined  on,  there  will  necessarily  be  questions  as 
to  the  frame  of  these  separate  courses,  and  especially 
whether  they,  or  some  of  them,  should  be  framed  in 
view  of  the  ultimate  destination  in  life  of  the  student, 
as,  for  instance,  one  course  for  those  who  intend  to 
enter  a University,  or  the  professions  of  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  or  education  ; another  course  for  those 
whose  destinations  are  professions  or  occupations  in 
which  a knowledge  of  applied  Science  is  essential ; a 
third  for  those  intended  for  commercial  life ; and  a 
fourth  for  those  who  purpose  to  compete  in  the  Civil 
Service  Examinations.  The  particulars  of  the  course 
which  will  be  most  desirable  for  the  examination  of 
girls  will  also  have  to  be  considered.  Questions  are 
also  raised  as  to  the  number  of  grades  provided  for  ; 
as  to  whether  the  results  fees  obtainable  should  be 
uniform  in  each  grade,  or  whether  it  should  continue 
as  at  present,  to  be  dependent  upon  the  subjects  in 
which  the  student  passes  ; as  to  whether  competition 
is  desirable  in  all  the  grades  ; as  to  the  limits  of  age 
applicable  to  the  various  grades  ; and  as  to  whether 
those  limits  should  be  applied,  as  at  present,  to  all 
students,  or  should  be  limited  to  candidates  for  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes.  There  are  numerous  questions  as  to 
the  character  and  details  ot  the  programme  as  to 


the  standard  of  difficulty  of  the  examination  papers-; 
as  to  the  form  in  which  the  examinations  can  be  best 
conducted  ; whether  there  should  be  the  same  paper 
of  questions  for  pass  and  honour  students,  and  if  so, 
whether  pass  and  honour  questions  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  examination  paper  : and  as  to  how 
a perfect  system  of  gradation  of  questions  for  the 
vaiious  grades  in  the  system  can  best  be  secured. 
A further  question  of  importance  is  whether  the 
amount  of  exhibitions  should  continue  to  be  paid 
direct  to  the  student  or  be  so  dealt  with  that  its 
application  to  the  furtherance  of  his  education  may 
be  ensured. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  these  and  the  many  other- 
questions,  we  have,  taken  steps  to  procure  the  best 
opinions  which  can  be  offered  by  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  England  and  Scotland.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, too,  that  some  witnesses  shall  be  examined  before 
us,  because  although,  as  I have  already  observed,  each 
of  the  550  persons  who  hat  e sent  in  replies  to  our 
queries  has  been  able  to  state  his  views  as  fully  as  if 
he  had  been  orally  examined  here,  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  putting  further  questions  to  him, 
and  of  bringing  him  face  to  face  with  such  difficulties 
as  may  have  occurred  to  us,  or  have  been  suggested 
by  others,  as  to  the  practical  carrying  out  of  his 
suggestions. 

This  examination  will  be  open  to  the  public.  In 
reference  to  it,  I may  be  permitted  to  make  one  ob- 
servation. It  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  we,  the 
members  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  who 
took  the  responsibility  of  asking  for  the  inquiry,  and 
that  we  are  the  persons  who  have  been  entrusted  by 
his  Excellency  with  the  present  investigation.  We 
should  request,  if  we  did  not  feel  confident,  that  this 
circumstance  will  not  cause  any  witness  to  hesitate  to 
criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  its  rules,  its 
programmes,  and  its  examination  papers,  fully  and 
unreservedly.  All  here — Commissioners,  Managers, 
Teachers,  and  others  interested  in  education — have 
the  one  common  object,  the  ascertainment  of  the  best 
practicable  system  of  Intermediate  Education  in 
Ireland.  Upon  the  many  questions  which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  inquiry  involves  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  That  this  is  so  is  indicated  by 
the  wholly  divergent  views  expressed  in  the  replies 
we  have  received,  from  persons  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional knowledge  and  of  the  ripest  experience.  To 
arrive  at  the- true  solution  of  all  such  questions,  a full 
and  frank  expression  of  every  opinion  honestly  enter- 
tained is  essential.  We  earnestly  invite  this,  and  we 
confidently  expect  that  we  shall  receive  it. 


Bight  Kev. 
Monsignor 
Molloy,  nm., 


The  Eight  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy.  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  examined. 


1.  Chairman. — Dr.  Molloy,  you  are  the  Rector  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2.  And  I believe  you  were  one  of  the  two  first 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education 
under  the  Act  of  1878 ? — Yes. 

3.  You  are  also  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University  ? — Y es. 

4.  And  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  that  Senate  1 
— Yes. 

5.  You  were  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Edu- 
cation Endowments  Commissioners? — Yes. 

G.  And  under  that  Commission  it  was  your  duty 
to  inspect  and  examine  a number  of  Intermediate 
schools  in  Ireland? — Yes;  all  schools  having  en- 
dowments subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

7.  You  are  at  present  a member  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; called  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education. 

8.  In  those  various  capacities,  doubtless,  you  have 
l ad  a great  deal  of  experience  of  the  actual  woi'king 
of  tin  system  of  Intermediate  education  ? — I think 
so. 


9.  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the 
Commission  your  opinion  as  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  Act  of  1 878  ? — I have  done  that  in  the  paper 
which  I have  sent  in.  Would  you  wish  me  to  repeat 
all  that? 

10.  That  paper,  unfortunately,  is  not  now  before 
the  public ; but,  in  a general  way,  would  you  state 
first  what  advantages  you  have  observed  in  the  system, 
shortly  ; and,  secondly,  what  defects  you  have  observed 
in  its  working.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
entire  of  the  paper  ?— Well,  on  the  favourable  side, 
there  is  the  perfect  impartiality  of  the  administration 
of  the  endowment,  and,  what  is  equally  impor 
tant,  the  fact  that  that  impartiality  is  universally 
acknowledged.  That  has  given  great  public  con- 
fidence to  the  working  of  the  system.  Secondly,  the 
system  has  established  an  independent  and  authori- 
tative standard  for  testing  the  educational  work 
done  in  the  schools,  so  far  as  that  work  can  be  tested 
by  written  examinations.  Thirdly,  it  has  helped 
the  poorer  class  of  pupils  of  considerable  ability,  to 
get  a better  education  than  they  could  have  got  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Intermediate  endowment,  by 
means  of  the  exhibitions  offered  for  competition.  It 
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has  given  a great  impulse  all  over  the  country  to  the 
educational  work  of  the  schools ; it  has  stimulated 
the  head  masters,  the  assistant  masters,  and  the 
pupils,  and  it  has  practically  necessitated  the  intro- 
duction of  the  best  text-books. 

11.  Those  observations  summarize  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  working  of  the  Act  as  you  have 
experienced  them  ? — Y es. 

12.  Now  we  come  to  the  unfavourable  side,  and 
we  will  take,  if  you  please,  one  by  one,  any  defects 
which  you  have  observed  in  your  experience  to  result 
from  the  working  of  the  Act? — May  I state  in  the. 
first  instance  svliat  I regard  as  the  radical  defect  of 
the  system  ? 

13.  If  you  please?— As  I conceive  it  the  object  of 
education  is  two-fold  ; first,  to  train  the  faculties  and 
to  develop  them ; secondly,  to  store  the  mind  with 
knowledge  that  will  be  useful  for  the  future 
career  of  the  pupils.  The  first  object  is  much  the 
more  important,  because  if  it  be  not  attained  during 
the  period  of  school  life  it  is  very  difficult  to  supply  it 
afterwards. 

II.  I suppose,  Dr.  Molloy,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
there  can  be  no  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  unless  it  trains  the  mind  ? — Yes. 

1 5.  And  that  every  circumstance  in  the  system  which 
detracts  from  its  power  and  efficacy  in  training  the 
mind  is  a defect  in  the  system  ? — Yes.  I am 
coming  to  that.  I was  going  to  say  that  these  two  objects 
are  in  no  sense  incompatible  with  one  another,  because 
in  any  good  system  of  acquiring  knowledge  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  can  be  used  as  ameans  of  training  the 
faculties.  What  I regard  as  a radical  defect  of  the 
Intermediate  system  is  that  it  does  not  use  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a means  for  training  the 
faculties,  but  under  this  system  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  used  only  as  a means  of  passing  examin- 
ations and  of  earning  money.  Now  shall  I go  to  the 
objections  in  detail  ? 

16.  If  you  please.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
result  that  you  have  just  mentioned  is  inherent  in  any 
system  based  upon  payments  according  to  the  results 
of  an  examination  ? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
but  it  is  inherent  in  a system  of  payment  by  results 
on  exclusively  written  examinations,  without  any  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  training  which  the  pupils 
have  received. 

17.  You  said  you  would  proceed  to  state  de- 
tails of  the  radical  objections  that  you  have 
just  mentioned,  and  how  practically  that  has 
affected  the  working  of  the  system?— I should 
like  to  put  in  the  first  place,  that  the  system  holds 
up  a false  standard  of  education  to  the  country,  and 
that  I should  regard  it  as  a very  great  evil  if  that 
standard  was  to  be  permanently  maintained  for  all 
time.  The  standard  is  that  the  whole  system  of 
secondary  education  in  the  country  has  to  be  shaped 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  written  examinations,  and 
for  that  purpose  only.  This  is  not  exactly  pre- 
scribed in  the  system,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  practical 
result  of  the  system,  because  all  the  fruits  of  the  en- 
dowments are  to  be  obtained  by  written  examinations, 
aud  by  written  examinations  only.  Therefore  it 
inevitably  follows  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is 
to  make  all  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  pupils,  over  the  whole  country,  to  be 
directed  simply  to  that  one  end,  and  that  I believe  to 
be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  sound  education. 

18.  Would  you  take  that  element  separately  if  you 
please,  Dr.  Molloy,  and  apply  it  first  to  its  influence 
upon  the  teacher,  and  secondly  to  its  influence 
upon  the  pupil.  You  say,  I think,  that  its 
tendency  may  be  to  induce  the  teacher  to  teach 
the  subjects  which  pay  best  as  distinct  from  those 
which  in  his  opinion  would  be  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cational value  to  the  pupil,  that  that  is  one  objection  ? 

Yes;  but  another  and  equally  great  evil  is  that 

it  induces  the  teacher  to  teach  according  to  a method 
which  is  best  fitted  for  making  the  pupils  pass  the 


examinations  and  not  best  fitted  for  the  training  of  Jan.  u,  i£39. 
the  faculties  of  the  upils.  These  are  two  distinct  Right  Rev, 
points.  . Monsignoi 

J 9.  Do  you  object  to  the  system  because  of  its  ten-  Molloy,  n.i>., 
dency  to  induce  the  teacher  both  to  choose  particular  -Sl" 
subjects,  and  to  teach  those  subjects  in  a particular 
method,  which  you  conceive  is  not  the  best  method, 
for  the  education  of  the  student  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 

20.  You  have  stated  in  your  paper  your  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  students?— 

Yes. 

21.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  it  has  had  an  un- 
favourable effect  upon  them  ? — Certainly. 

22.  You  say  “ The  system  does  not  appeal  to 
the  higher  instincts  of  the  pupils,  but  only  to 
their  desire  of  gain.  They  are  practically  called 
upon  tc  work  earnestly  and  diligently  at  then- 
tasks  in  order  that  they  may  win  large  money 
prizes.  The  influence  of  this  principle  emanating 
from  high  authority  pervading  the  whole  country 
and  acting  on  the  minds  of  all  pupils  through- 
out the  entire  of  their  school  course  I look  upon 
as  a real  evil  ” ? — Y es,  that  evil  is  one  to  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  system  upon 
the  country  as  a whole.  Many  individual  pupils  will 
escape  from  its  injurious  influence.  But  what  I regret 
in  the  system  is  that  in  this  country  where  there  is  a 
natural  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  which  has 
always  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which  has 
survived  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances — that 
now,  when  a better  time  seems  to  be  coming  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  the  system  of  education  should 
be  put  into  such  a shape  as  to  hold  up  money  gain  as 
the  one  all-absorbing  influence  that  is  brought  to  play 
upon  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools,  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

23.  And  you  consider  therefore  that  it  has  a lower- 
ing influence  upon  the  moral  tone  of  the  schools  and 
of  education  generally  ? — Y es. 

24.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as 
to  its  injurious  effects  generally,  before  I come  to  ask 
you  some  questions  as  to  its  effects  upon  particular  sub- 
jects of  education,  such  as  modern  languages,  chemistry, 
and  natural  ph  il  osophy  ? — Y es.  These  are  the  subj  ects- 
which  I think  have  suffered  the  most. 

25.  I beg  your  pardon.  I first  asked  you  had  you 
any  general  observations  to  make  before  I came  to 
ask  you  as  to  its  effect  on  the  teaching  of  specific 
subjects? — I think  not;  but,  perhaps,  by-and-by  I 
may. 

26.  Now  we  will  come  to  specific  subjects — for 
instance,  modern  languages.  What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages,  say  French  and  German  ? — I have 
not  been  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the  actual  work 
of  the  schools,  to  be  able  to  give  evidence  of  my  own 
knowledge,  as  to  its  injurious  effects ; but  what  I 
have  put  forward  in  my  paper  is  its  injurious 
tendency.  The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  encourage 
everything  that  can  be  tested  by  a written  examina- 
tion, and  to  discourage  the  teaching  of  everything 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  a written  examinalion. 

Now,  the  speaking  and  the  pronunciation  of  modern 
lan«ua<ms,  is  incapable  of  being  tested  by  a written 
examination  ; hence  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to 
discourage  the  teaching  of  those  two  important 
elements  in  connection  with  foreign  languages.  I 
cannot  give  any  specific  information  as  to  how  far 
that  evil  tendency  has  produced  evil  results,  because, 
in  fact,  we  have  no  official  information  upon  the 
subject.  The  Board  publishes  the  most  elaborate 
tables  of  the  results  of  their  examinations,  but  it  is 
not  in  their  power  to  publish  any  infonnation  as  to 
how  far  the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages  is 
taught  in  the  schools,  because  they  have  no  means  in 
their  system  by  which  they  can  ascertain  whether  it, 
is  taught  at  all  or  not.  Therefore  we  are  left,  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  to  public  rumour  and 
public  opinion,  and  the  rumour  is  very  prevalent  that 
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n many  schools  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages 
is  not  taught  at  all,  and  that  the  students  are  some- 
■ . ,lm®s  e^en  encoui'aged  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a 
’’  language  as  if  they  were  English,  because  that 

fixes  the  spelling  upon  their  minds,  and  the  spelling 
is  important  for  the  written  examination.  I can- 
not state  whether  that  rumour  is  true  or  not,  but  one 
t mg  !s  certam,  that,  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  the 
Jioard  of  Intermediate  Education  have  no  means  in 
then  system  to  find  out  whether  it  is  true  or  not ; and 
the  result  is  that  they  may  give  in  their  results  exactly 
the  same  mark  to  two  boys,  lot  me  suppose  493,  one 
ot  whom  can  read  and  speak  the  French  language  with 
the  accent  and  correctness  of  an  educated  Frenchman, 
and  the  other  of  whom  cannot  pronounce  correctly  a 
single  word  m the  language.  And  yet  these  two  boys, 
under  the  system  as  it  now  exists,  may  get  exactly  the 
same  mark.  Now  I have  seen  it  stated  that  this 
system  is  necessary— a system  of  purely  written  exa- 
mination is  necessary— in  order  to  secure  perfect  im- 
partiality in  the  allocation  of  marks.  But  look  at  the 
impartiality  you  secure -that  two  boys  who  areas 
widely  apart  in  their  proficiency  in  French  as  the 
poles  are  from  one  another,  get  exactly  the  same  mark. 

, ifc  13  consistent  with  the  preseut  system  that  a 
student  may  obtain  a medal  as  being  the  best  answerer 
m a modern  language,  and  be  wholly  unable  to  pro- 
nounce one  syllable  of  it  ?— It  is. 

2tf.  I shall  now  go  to  a subject  which  we  all  know 
you  are  very  familiar  with,  that  is. the  Natural 
Sciences.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  system,  are  you 
able  to  state,  in  reference  to  Natural  Scien re  ? First 
the  actual  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  upon  the 
teacher  -as  distinguished  from  the  tendency  : we 
shall  afterwards  come  to  the  tendency.  You  have 
referred  to  some  figures  ?— 1 There  are  two  points  I 
should  wish  to  call  attention  to.  One  is  that  the 
present  system  discourages  altogether  the  teaching  of 
physics  and  chemistry  ; the  second  is  that  so  far  as  it 
allows  these  subjects  to  be  taught,  it  encourages 
on™™8  °f  t,eacllino  thein'  May  I develop  that  1 

29.  If  you  please.  We  will  first  take  the  point 
that  it  discourages  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science  ?— 
Hi®  evidence  of  that  is  that,  taking  the  last  ten  years 
and  examining  the  records  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  pupils  who  presented  themselves  for  ex- 
amination m these  subjects  we  find  that  the  number 
has  fallen  off  very  considerably,  and  that  at  present  it 
has  dwindled  down  almost  to  insignificance.  That  is 
evidence  that  the  result  of  the  system  has  been  grad- 
ually to  extinguish  these  subjects.  In  what  way  it 
has  extinguished  them  is  a matter  for  speculation, 
and  it  would  involve  a very  careful  investigation  of 
the  rules,  and  the  various  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  rules  of  the  Board,  from  time  to  time.  But  I 
feel  confident;  from  inquiries  I have  made,  that  the 
substantial  reason  is  that  these  two  subjects  are 
found  by  the  schools  not  to  pay  as  well  in  point  of 
money  results  as  the  other  subjects,  and  consequently 
they  have  been  dropped. 

30.  Now  in  reference  to  their  not  paying.  The 
present  system  is  that  the  amount  of  results  fees 
depend  upon  the  number  of  marks  allotted  to  the 
particular  subjects  1 — Yes. 

31.  So  much  for  e.ach  100  marks  allotted  to  the 
subject.  And  the  number  of  marks  allotted  to  Natural 
Science  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  those  allotted  to  some 
other  subjects,  we  will  say  Greek  or  Latin.  I will 
give  you  the  figures  ? — I am  acquainted  with  them.  1 
do  not  think  that  that  is  exactly  the  way  in  which 
it  tells. 

32.  In  your  opinion  can  teaching  in  natural  science 
by  examination  of  the  students,  be  properly  tested 
without  a practical  examination? — Oh,  no. 

33.  Conducted,  I suppose,  in  an  ordinary  labora- 
tory ? — Yes. 

34.  Therefore,  as  long  as  the  examination  is  con- 
fined to  written  questions  there  is  no  mode  of  testin» 
whether  the  pupils  have  been  properly  taught  ?— 

No. 


35.  Now,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  whilst 
the  system  remains  in  that  form,  to  allow  the  same 
number  of  marks  for  such  a subject,  the  teaching  in 
which  cannot  be  tested ; as  in  such  a subject  as  Latin 
or  Greek,  the  teaching  in  which,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, can  be  tested  bv  written  examination? — May  I 
answer  that  now  in  my  o vn  way  ; I have  considered 
that  precise  point. 

36.  If  you  please  ? — I consider  that  if  the  marks 
in  physics  and  chemistry  had  borne  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  getting  it  up,  as  those  in  Latin  and  Greek 
do,  these  subjects  would  have  been  taken  up  a great 
deal  more  than  they  have  been.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  I believe  that,  taking  into  account  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  examination  papers  set  to  the  pupils, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  up 
these  subjects,  and  the  time  required  for  getting  them 
up,  has  been  less  well  remunerated  both  to  pupils  and 
to  teachers  than  the  corresponding  difficulty  and 
time  when  expended  on  Latin  and  Greek. 

3i.  If  a greater  number  of  m irks  were  allotted  to 
those  subjects,  so  as  to  encourage  a preference  for 
those  subjects  over  Latin  and  Greek,  would  not  the 
effect  of  it  be  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  a subject, 
the  teaching  in  which  would  not  be  practically  tested 
at  all? — I would  not  recommend  that  the  marks  at 
present  assigned  to  physics  and  chemistry  for  written 
examinations  should  be  increased.  What  I would 
advise  would  be  to  ascertain,  by  the  report  of  an 
inspector,  whether  these  subjects  are  taught  practically 
in  a school  by  means  of  experiments,  and  whether 
the  pupils  have  been  made  to  take  part  in  the 
practical  work ; and  then  I would  propose  that,  in 
every  school  where  that  was  done  to  raise  the  marks 
in  physics  and  chemistry  very  considerably;  where 
that  was  not  done,  I would  leave  the  marks  as  they  are. 

38.  Until  there  is  some  practical  test  you  would 
not  raise  the  marks  ? — No ; because  until  there  is 
some  practical  test  I think  the  teaching  .of  physics 
and  chemistry  isliardly  worth  encouraging.  May  I sug- 
gest a point  upon  this  matter  which  has  not,  I think 
hitherto  been  brought  out? 

39.  If  you  please  ?— Whatever  difficulty  may  arise 
m regard  to  the  question  of  inspection  in  other  sub- 
jects, 1 think  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  at  all 
in  regard  to  inspection  in  the  matter  of  physics  and 
chemistry ; because  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  at  South  Kensington,  have  an  organised  system 
of  inspection  covering  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  they 
will  make  no  grant  to  any  school  for  the  teaching  in 
these  subjects,  unless  their  inspector  reports  that  the 
school  has  a proper  equipment  for  teaching  them,  and 
that  the  subjects  are  practically  taught.  Now,  I can 
see  no  reason  why  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
should  not  accept  the  report  of  the  South  Kensington 
Department,  as  regards  the  teaching  of  these  subjects, 
and  remunerate  in  a special  manner  schools  which  are 
m connection  with  South  Kensington,  and  which  have 
a favourable  report  as  .regards  their  equipment  and 
their  methods  of  teaching.  That  would  at  once 
correct  the  evil  as  regards  physics  and  chemistrv, 
even  though  the  Commission  should  not  see  its  way 
to  introduce  inspection  in  other  departments. 

40.  You  arc  aware,  Dr.  Molloy,  that  we  have  to 
deal  separately  with  the  schools  and  with  the  students, 
iliere  must  be,  under  the  Act,  competition  amongst 
the  students,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  choose  the 
particular  subjects  in  which  they  wish  to  be  exam- 
ined ?— Yes.  May  1 interpolate  one  remark  ? Mv 
recommendations  are  made  quite  independently  of  the 
Act,  because,  as  I understand  it,  it  is  suggested  in  the 
Warrant  that  a new  Act  mav  be  required 

41.  Yes,  certainly?— Therefore  I have  made  mv 
recommendations  without  considering  whether  they 
can  be  carried  out  under  the  present  Act,  or  whether 
they  should  be  provided  for  under  a new  Act. 

42.  But  you  observe  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
a new  Act  will  depend  to  a certain  extent  upon  what 
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can  be. done  under  the  Act  if  it  is  not  amended;,  and 
therefore  I am  desirous  to  . have  your  opinion  as  to 

he  effect  of  the  working  of  this  Act  as  it  stands. 
Assume  now  that  the  schools  take  advantage  of  your 
suggestion  as.  to  South  Kensington,  and  that  there  is 
satisfactory  teaching  of  natural  science  in  the  schools. 
Then  if  the  Act  remains  unamended  we  will  be 
obliged  to  examine  students  in  natural  science,  and 
the  answers. in.  natural  science  will  be  taken  into,  con- 
sideration in  arriving  at.  the  grant. of  exhibitions— you 
understand  that  ?— 1 That  is  the  written  examinations  ? 

43.  The  written,,  examinations,  yes  % — Yes,  ' 

44.,. Now,  assume  that  a student,  who  . is,  well 
acquainted  with  the"  practical  work,  the. yrorb  evi- 
denced by  a practical  examination,  is  examined  in 
competition  with  a student  who  we  will  assume  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  practical  work,  the  student  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  practical  work  may  obtain  higher 
marks  at  the  written  examination  on  the  .written 
questions  ? — Yes. 

45.  Very  well.  Then  under  the  Act  we  would 
have  no  power  to  take  into  consideration  the  knowr 
ledge  exhibited  by  the  first  student  of  practical  work 
by  examination  in  the  laboratory,  is  not  that  so?— 
You  are  thq  best  authority  . upon  that. 

46.  1 may  say  that  under  the  Act  nothing  can  be 
taken  into  consideration  save  the  result  of  the  public 
examination  of  students,  and  therefore  any  test  applied 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  school  could  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  competition? — Very  well. 

47.  The  result  then  of  that  would  be  that  even  if  the 
schools  availed  themselves  of  your  suggestion,  unless 
the  Act  were  altered  the  prize  for  practical  knowledge 
might  be  obtained  in  the  competition  by  a boy  who 
had  no  practical  knowledge  at  all.  Is  not  that  so  ? — 
I say,  in  the  first  place,  tha.t  that  would  be  a strong 
reason  for  altering  the  Act. 

48.  That  is  what  I wish  to  bring  out? — I think,  in 
the  second  place,  that  you  could  still  make  it  up  to 
the  school,  by  paying  additional  results  fees  where 
you  have  evidence  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
South  Kensington  that  the  practical  work  is  done. 

49.  I quite  accept  that,  but  my  object  is  to  bring 
out  if  it  be  the  fact,  that  such  a change,  unless  there 
were  also  an  alteration  of  the  Act,  would  fail  to  do 
pei'fect  justice  in  the  competition  to  the  students  who 
had  practical  knowledge  ? — -That  is  so  from  your  state- 
ment of  the  Act,  which  I accept. 

50.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — May  I say  as  to  the 
two  things  you  distinguish,  as  you  properly  have 
done,  between  rewards  to  schools  and  competition 
between  students,  I do  not  see  myself  how 
you  can  have  competition  between  students  except 
you  can  have  general  viva  voce  examinations, 
but,  of  course,  the  difficulty  about  that  will 
have  to  be  considered  later.  With  regard  to 
results  fees,  you  mentioned  South  Kensington.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  suggestion,  but  I unfortu- 
nately know  nothing  about  South  Kensington,  and  I 
ask  first,  for  information,  what  reward  South 
Kensington  offers  to  those  schools  ? — Tt gives  half  the 
money  required  for  the  equipment  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  gives  results  fees  also.  But  I may  mention  that 
Mr.  Preston  is  the  Inspector  for  all  Ireland.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  University,  he  is  the  Inspector 
for  all  Ireland  for  the  South  Kensington  Department, 
and  he  has  sent  in  a memorandum,  and  I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  examine  him  upon  the 
details. 

Chairman. — He  will  be  examined. 

51.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — What  I want  to  bring  out 
is  this.  If  there  is  to  be  greater  encouragement  given 
iu  Ireland  to  the  cultivation  of  these  practical  sciences 
it  is  important  to  know  what  encouragement  is  given 
already,  and  how  far  it  needs  supplementing  from 
our  resources? — I think  I can  say  something  upon 
that  point,  but  not  with  as  full  knowledge  as  Mr. 
Preston. 

52.  But  in  a general  way?— Schools  in  Ireland 


received  very  large  contributions  from  South  Kensing-  jan.  u,  1899. 
ton  in  aid  of  science  teaching,  until  it  was  killed  by  R.  . “ 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  w'fnaignor'.  , 

53.  What  do  you  mean  by  science  teaching?^-  Molloy,  d.d., 

Physics  and  chemistry.  D-Sc- 

54.  I do  not  call  that  science  teaching? — That  is 
what  we  were  speaking  of — physics  and  chemistry. 

55.  Chairman. — I think  you  may  assume  that 
either  in  granting  results  fees  or  in  determining  com- 
petition.amongst  students,  we  cannot  act  upon  any- 
thing outside  the  i-esults  of  our  own  public  examina- 
tions, that  we  could  not  take  into  consideration  any 
certificate  of  knowledge  that  was  given  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  that  we  can  impose  con- 
ditions upon  schools  that  they  would  not  be 
entitled  to  results  fees  unless  they  had  a certificate 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  that  we 
could  not  take  that  circumstance  into  consideration 
in  competition  ; and  the  question  I want  to  ask.  is 
this — are  you  of  opinion,  that  under  the  scheme  in  the 
present  Act  we  can  satisfactorily  test  knowledge  in 
Natural  Science  and  satisfactorily  award  exhibitions 
to  the  most  successful  students  taking,  as  an  element 
in  that  success,  knowledge  of  Natural  Science? — That 
involves  the  interpretation  of  the  Act. 

56.  Assuming  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  as  I 
have  already  stated  it  ?— Yes.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  say,  1 have  always  thought  that  under  the  Act 
you  could  appoint  inspectors  ? 

Certainly,  we  certainly  can  appoint  inspectors. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — But  you  cannot  give  results 
fees  upon  the  results  of  the  inspectors. 

57.  Chairman. — We  may  appoint  inspectors  ; we 
may  make  it  a condition  that  no  school  shall  be 
entitled  to  results  fees  except  they  satisfy  the  inspec- 
tors. But  then,  if  Natural  Science  is  taught  in  the 
school,  the  students  are  entitled  to  be  examined  in 
Natural  Science  if  they  desire  it,  and  the  results  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  competition  for  exhibi- 
tions can  be  the  results  as  exhibited  and  ascertained 
solely  at  our  public  examinations.  We  cannot  take 
into  consideration  any  knowledge  the  students  may 
have  exhibited  by  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 

I desire  to  know,  in  your  opinion,  is  that  a satisfactory 
mode  of  granting  exhibitions  ? —Oh,  certainly  not,  but 
that  is  the  strongest  reason  for  getting  the  Act 
modified. 

58.  I accept  that  entirely.  Are  there  any  other 
practical  matters thatyou  wish  to  mention  in  reference 
to  this  before  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  altera- 
tions you  would  suggest? — I should  like  to  mention 
that  under  that  section  to  which  you  have  referred, 

I quote  certain  figures  from  a memorandum  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society — 1 was  not  myself  in  any 
way  responsible  for  those  figures,  but  I wish  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a slight  inaccuracy  in  them, 
but  that  inaccuracy  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
affect  the  argument.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient 
if  I gave  into  the  Secretary  the  corrected  figures, 
which  I can  do. 

59.  If  you  please? — Shall  I read  them  out  now? 

60.  If  you  please  ? — Have  you  the  figures  before- 
you  ? 

61.  Yes,  No.  6fin  your  memorandum? — If  you  look 
down  the  totals  the  numbers  are  correct,  and  these 
figures  include  the  over-age  students,  which  it  is 
quite  right  to  do.  Now,  if  you  look  down  the  column 
of  “ Natural  Pnilosophy,"  the  figures  given  have  bv 
mistake  been  taken  without  including  over-age 
students.  The  first  figure  2,611,  should  have  added 
to  it  89,  which  makes  2,7U0 ; the  second  figure,  2,565, 
should  have  added  to  it  99,  making  2,664. 

62.  The  argument  remains  the  same  notwith- 
standing?— Exactly  the  same,  and  even  the  per- 
centages remain  practically  the  same. 

63.  And  no  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
figures  for  1896  and  1897? — Yes,  the  same  mistake 
was  made  there,  and  then,  curious  to  say,,  there  is 
another  small  mistake  through  a printer’s  error. 
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Jan,  n,  1898.  64.  And  what  figures  would  you  state  instead  of 

Eight  Eev.  those? — Perhaps  it  will  be  better  if  I hand  in  this 

Monsignor  paper,  in  which  the  old  figures  are  given  and  also  the 

Mollov,  d.d.,  correct  figures.  In  each  case  where  a correction  is 
made,  both  the  old  figure  and  the  correct  figure  are 
given  in  italics  : — 


Old  Figures. 


Y,„r. 

Total 

Numbers. 

Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

1887 

4,613 

2,6ll 

r,n6 

1888 

4,551 

2.563 

1357 

1896  1 

6,503 

6l8 

359 

1897 

6,661 

596 

312 

Correct 

Figures. 

1887 

4,613 

2,700 

1888 

4,551 

2,664. 

ijpS 

1896 

6,503 

700 

3S4. 

1897 

6,661 

592 

312 

65.  Is  there  any  thing  else  that  you  wish  to 
mention  before  we  come  to  your  recommendations  ? — 
There  is  a point  to  which  I attach  some  importance 
though  I do  not  find  it  so  much  appreciated  by  others. 
It  is  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  the  teachers 
of  the  whole  country  are  kept ; they  are  in  fetters,  tied 
up  not  merely  by  a programme  to  a large  extent 
fixed,  but  tied  up  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the 
examiners,  from  year  to  year.  Whatever  may  be  the 
intention  of  the  Board,  it  is  certain  that  the  teachers 
all  over  the  country  study  the  ways  of  examiners, 
and  they  shape  their  teaching  to  meet  the  special 
characteristics  and  tendencies  of  particular  examiners, 
and  they  spend  upon  that  study  the  energy  which 
ought  to  go  to  the  development  of  a good  system  of 
education.  The  result  is,  I believe,  chat  the  teachers 
are  not  free  to  develop  their  own  intellectual  resources 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  profession,  but  are  left 
cramped  and  fettered  by  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  examination  papers,  and  shaping  their  teaching 
■with  a view  to  them. 

66.  Before  you  leave  that  would  you  be  able  to 
■suggest  any  possible  mode  of  obviating  that  evil  save 
by  an  alteration  of  the  Act? — No. 

67.  Before  you  go  to  the  remedy  there  is  the  subject 
in  No.  8 ; just  turn  to  it.  It  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance ? — It  is. 

68.  Is  that  in  reference  to  the  frame  of  the  pro- 
gramme ? — Yes. 

69.  What  observation  have  you  to  make  in  re- 
ference to  that  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
gramme, as  it  stands,  directly  and  strongly  encourages 
the  particular  course  of  education  generally  called 
“ grammar  school  education/’  which  has  come  down 
from  the  universities,  and  which  is  shaped  with  a view 
to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities.  The  way  in 
which  this  course  is  encouraged  is  that  that  course  is 
the  one  that  pays  best,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  one 
that  is  taken  up,  and  almost  universally  taught  with 
some  more  or  less  important  modifications.  Now,  I 
took  the  Report  for  the  year  1897,  the  other  day,  and 
I found  that  about  five-sixths  of  the  pupils  come  up 
from  the  Intermediate  and  Preparatory  Grade,  and 
only  one-sixth  from  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades. 
From  comparing  the  returns  for  various  years,  and 
inquiries  that  I have  made  from  the  schools,  I am  quite 
satisfied  that  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  pupils 
that  come  within  the  operation  of  the  Intermediate 
education  system  either  go  to  a university  or  go  to 
those  learned  professions  for  which  the  grammar 
school  course  is  recognised  as  the  best  preparation. 
Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  present  system 
has,  I think  unwittingly,  forced  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try one  particular  kind  of  education  suited  to  one 


particular  class  of  pupils,  and  that  class  a very  small 
minority.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  the  five-sixths 
of  the  pupils  that  come  within  the  operation  of  the 
system,  a different  course  would  be  far  more  suitable, 
namely,  a course  which  would  be  shaped  with  a view 
to  a commercial  or  to  an  industrial  career.  Five-sixths 
of  your  pupils  become  either  merchants  or  shop- 
keepers, or  farmers  or  artizans,  or  they  go  into  a 
manufacturing  business.  Now,  I submit  that  the 
grammar  school  course  is  not  the  best  suited  for 
these  various  classes  of  pupils,  but  that  a course 
which  would  be,  in  the  main,  commercial  or  scien- 
tific would  suit  them  better.  They  never  get  beyond 
the  Junior  Grade,  and  in  the  Junior  Grade  a very 
large  proportion  of  them,  in  order  to  earn  results  iees 
and  to  qualify  for  exhibitions,  study  the  first  elements 
of  the  classical  languages,  and  never  go  further.  It 
appears  to  me  that  that  is  not  only  unsuited  to  the 
career  in  life  for  which  they  are  destined,  but  that 
it  is  comparatively  useless. 

70.  Absolutely  useless,  is  it  not — the  amount  of 
classical  knowledge  they  could  learn  in  the  Junior 
Grade  ? — They  do  not  go  on  to  that  more  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  classics  which  would  enable  them  to 
derive  the  educational  benefits  which  such  a study 
involves.  Moreover,  such  a course  of  study  gives  a 
wrong  bent  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  destined 
for  commerce  or  for  agriculture  or  for  industry.  It 
tends  to  unfit  them  for  their  actual  career  in  life. 
Therefore,  I say  that  I look  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  questions  connected  with  your  inquiry 
— that  the  tendency  of  the  system  lias  been  to 
enforce  upon  all  the  Intermediate  pupils  of  Ire- 
land a particular  kind  of  education  which  is  only 
suited  to  a particular  class,  and  that  class  a very 
small  one,  comparatively  speaking.  I wish  to  put 
this  strongly  before  the  Commissioners,  because  I 
think  it  comes  home  more  impressively  to  outsiders 
considering  this  subject  than  it  does  to  the  heads  of 
the  existing  schools.  The  heads  of  the  schools  have 
naturally  shaped  their  system  of  teaching  to  the 
existing  programme  of  the  Board,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
programme  and  their  system  fit  in  very  well  together. 
But  those  who  look  upon  the  subject  from  outside, 
and  consider  it,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
particular  school,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  nation  as  a whole,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
immense  grant  of  £80,000  a year  was  intended, 
realise  that  you  have  not  encouraged  sufficiently  the 
kind  of  secondary  education  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  that  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  system. 

71.  lam  very  anxious  to  keepas  distinct  as  1 can  the 
defects  that  can  be  cured  by  Rules  and  defects  that 
require  an  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Parliament — 
this  matter  in  your  opinion  could  be  cured  by  Rules  ? 
— It  could. 

71a.  At  present  the  students  are  allowed  to  select 
their  own  subjects  of  examination  subject  to  certain 
limits  ? — Yes. 

72.  Now  would  you  be  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
right  of  selection  for  them  to  a particular  course, 
each  course  having  a uniform  results  fee,  so  that  the 
teacher  would  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  inducing 
a student  to  prefer  one  course  to  another,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  object  in  the  selection  except  the 
iuteresi  of  the  individual  student? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

I think  there  should  be  at  least  two  distinct  pro- 
grammes side  by  side  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  end. 

73.  Can  you  in  general  terms  indicate  to  us  your 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  these  programmes  ?—  On 
the  main  subjects,  I can. 

74.  I would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would? — J.  think  one  programme  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  a grammar  school  programme.  I 
think  the  second  programme  ought  to  be  distinctly 
marked  as  a commercial  and  scientific  programme. 

75.  Would  you  have  one  programme  only  for  the 
scientific  and  commercial  course? — I have  thought 
over  that  question  and  I should  think  that  eventually 
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it  might  be  desirable  to  split  up  the  commercial 
and  scientific  into  two,  but  I think  as  a preliminary 
experiment  it  would  be  better  to  commence  with  only 
two  distinct  programmes  side  by  side,  in  order  to  avoid 
complication  and  to  give  the  system  a fair  trial. 
Besides  in  the  commercial  and  scientific  programme, 
IL  would  so  arrange  the  subjects  that  those  who  aim  at 
an  industrial  career  could  choose  a group  of  a more 
scientific  character,  and  those  who  aim  at  a com- 
mercial career  could  choose  a group  of  a more 
commercial  character. 

76.  Then  there  would  be  power  to  choose  from  all 
three  groups — a group  more  commercial,  a group 
more  scientific,  and  the  grammar  school  group! — Not 
exactly. 

77.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  in  each 
programme  there  should  be  a great  many  more  subjects 
than  any  student  could  present! — I do,  in  the  grammar 
school  course  he  would  choose  his  own  group  of  subjects 
which  he  would  present,  and  in  the  commercial  and 
scientific  course  he  would  choose  his  own  group — that 
would  be  my  view. 

78.  In  Natural  Science  teaching  is  not  a knowledge 
of  French  and  German  very  necessary — a great  number 
of  the  most  valuable  books  on  natural  science  are 
written  in  French  or  German  1 — Yes. 

79.  Then  would  you  not  approve  of  there  being 
in  the  strictly  scientific  course  at  least  two  modern 
languages! — I should  approve  of  making  at  least  one 
modern  language  necessary.  I am  not  quite  sure  I 
should  make  two  necessary,  but  that  is  a detail.  I 
think  you  asked  me  to  give  a general  idea  of  the 
■character  of  the  courses. 

80.  Yes! — As  regards  the  grammar  school  course, 
I think  the  present  course  might  stand,  allowing 
each  student  to  choose  his  own  group  of  subjects. 
As  regards  the  commercial  and  scientific  course,  I 
would  allow  a very  large  latitude  of  choice,  but  what  I 
attach  great  importance  to  is  that  even  where  the 
subjects  are  the  same  as  in  the  grammar  school  course 
the  methods  of  teaching  them  would  not  be  the  same. 
In  the  grammar  school  course,  in  teaching  a foreign 
language,  the  tendency  would  naturally  be  to  consider 
the  delicacies  and  refinements  of  the  language,  its 
literature,  and  the  criticism  of  its  classical  writers, 
and  to  consider  certain  elementary  philological 
■elements  connected  with  the  language ; but  in  teaching 
a foreign  language  in  the  commercial  group  the  essen- 
tial point  would  be  to  write  and  talk  the  language 
fluently,  and  to  be  able  to  understand  it  when  you 
heard  it  spoken.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
two  courses,  even  where  the  subjects  are  the  same, 
■ought  to  be  examined  by  different  sets  of  examination 
papers,  which  would  guide  and  control  the  character 
of  the  teaching  of  each  subject.  In  the  scientific 
•course  the  prominent  subjects  would  be,  besides 
English  and  a modern  language,  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  perhaps  botany,  a certain  latitude  of  choice  being 
allowed  to  students,  and  above  all  practical  work  in 
these  subjects,  without  which  the  teaching  is  very 
imperfect,  and  almost  useless  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

81.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  vast  majority  of 
students  do  not  proceed  beyond  the  J unior  Grade  !— 
I gather  that  from  the  reports. 

82.  Now  you  are  aware  that  there  are  a number  of 
examinations  for  some  of  the  lower  positions  in  the 
Civil  Service  for  which  boys  of  a young  age  often 
compete — do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  any  regard 
in  the  framing  of  our  coui’ses  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  boys  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  J unior  Grade 
have  in  view  competing  in  these  Civil  Service  Exami- 
nations 1 — I should  be  rather  in  favour  of  giving  them 
a good  sound  education  in  the  particular  group  of 
subjects  which  they  select,  than  of  preparing  them 
specially  for  the  examinations  of  the  Civil  Service. 

83.  Are  there  any  other  general  matters  whicljx  you 
wish  to  mention  before  I ask  you  as  to  your  recom- 
mendations, for  I have  some  questions  of  my  own  to 
ask  you  before  that! — No. 


84.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Before  you  pass  from  the  li,  i8'JQ. 
question  of  the  predominance  of  the  grammar  school  Rightly, 
education  I would  ask  you  to  carry  your  memory  Monsiguor 
back  to  the  early  days  when  three  of  us  were  working  M-’lloy,  d.i»  . 
with  you,  was  it  then  intended  to  give  that  predom-  D,sc' 
inance  to  the  grammar  school  education! — No,  I 

think  it  has  been  done  quite  unconsciously. 

84a.  I think  the  way  it  has  come  about  was  that  first 
we  intended  that  exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be  open 
on  quite  equal  terms  to  those  who  took  up  a commercial 
course,  or  those  who  took  up  what  you  call  the 
grammar  school  course,  and  that  it  has  rather  so 
turned  out  that  the  schoolmasters  have  found  it  their 
interest  more  to  give  predominance  to  one  coui'se,  but 
this  thing  seems  not  to  be  inherent  in  the  Act  at  all, 
but  l-esulting  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  beeix 
carried  out,  and  I fancy  that  even  retaining  the  same 
subjects,  such  as  modern  languages,  in  the  different 
groups,  the  max-ks  that  should  be  assigned  might  be 
different  in  the  different  coux-ses! — Yes. 

85.  So  that,  though  we  have  diffex-ent  coux-ses,  it 
is  quite  plain  the  subject  might  be  a subox-dinate 
subject  in  one  course  and  vital  in  another  coxirse  1 — 

I would  like  to  say  a word  about  that.  I think  the 
programme  has  been  unconsciously  determined  in 
favour  of  the  grammar  school  course  from  a cause 
which  is  not  quite  apparent  at  first  sight.  There  are 
certain  subjects  which  are  at  once  recognised  as  of 
great  importance  in  education — classical  languages 
and  mathematics — and  I think  it  was  aimed  at  from 
the  beginning  to  secure  that  these  subjects  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  Intermediate  system  of 
Ii'eland,  and  the  feeling  of  their  great  importance  has 
led  to  assigning  to  them  such  marks  as  has  given  them 
greater  encouragement  than  other  subjects.  Now 
it  is  a curious  feature  in  the  working  of  the  system 
that  if,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  you  give 
a little  more  encoux-agement  to  one  subject  and  a 
little  less  encoxxragement  to  another,  yoxx  secure  the 
first  being  adopted  and  you  kill  the  second ; and  it  is 
because  physics  and  chemistry  get  a little  less  en- 
couragement than  languages  and  mathematics  that 
they  have  been  killed,  because  they  do  not  pay  so 
well ; but  that  is  going  into  the  metaphysics  of  the 
question. 

86.  But  that  results  from  the  system  of  examination 
and  having  a written  examination  instead  of  a viva 
voce  examination,  because  by  a written  examination 
upon  certain  subjects  you  cannot  test  the  pi'ofieiency 
of  a student  as  well  as  by  a viva  voce  examination  1 — 

But  I think  the  marks  assigned  to  physics  and 
chemistry  do  not  x-emunerate  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
as  well  as  the  marks  assigned  to  Gx-eek,  and  Latin, 
and  English,  and  mathematics. 

87.  You  may  xemember  that  in  the  beginning  \ye 
had  a pass  examination  in  music,  and  then  it  was 
found  that  on  the  only  papers  you  could  give,  a 
clever  boy  could  in  a very  shox-t  time  make  up  enough 
knowledge  ir*  that  subject  to  secure  marks,  and  it 
was  found  such  a disturbing  element  in  the  examina- 
tions that  they  threw  it  out  altogether! — It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  problem  in  a single  course  so  to 
balance  the  various  subjects  as  to  give  an  equal 
reward  in  the  form  of  money  for  the  labour  and 
talent  expended  upon  each  subject ; and  therefore 
it  is  that  if  you  want  to  give  commercial  education 
fair  play  you  must  have  a completely  separate  pro- 
gramme and  a com pletely  separate  set  of  examination 
papers  for  the  commercial  course.  Then  the  heads  of 
schools  will  feel  that  if  they  take  the  commercial  course 
they  will  have  as  good  a x-eturn  in  the  form  of  money 
as  if  they  took  the  classical  course. 

88.  Chairman. — Then  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  courses  you  think  that  there  should  be  a separate 
Scientific  course  and  a separate  commercial  course. 

Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  important 
that  there  should  be  one  uniform  result  fee  which  would 
be  applicable  to  all  the  courses,  however  numerous 
these  courses  might  be— if  the  same  x'esult  fee  was 
allowed  in  the  scientific  course  as  would  be  allowed 
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in  the  grammar  school  course,  then  there  would  be  no 
interest  in  selecting  the  grammar  school  course  if  it 
was  not  the  interest  of  the  student  that  he  should 
study  it  ? — What  I advocate  is  that  the  two  sepa- 
rate courses  ought  to  secure  to  teachers  and  pupils 
equal  money  remuneration. 

88a.  There  is  another  matter  connected  with  that — 
instead  of  taking  the  courses  separately  and  comparing 
them,  I should  like  to  take  one  course  alone.  At 
present  a larger  amount  of  results  fees  is  allowed 
to  a student  who  passes  in  six  subjects  than  to 
one  who  passes  in  five  only.  I aui  speaking  now 
of  pass  examinations — do  you  approve  of  that,  or 
would  you  be  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  one 
uniform  result  fee  in  the  grade  for  pass  students,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  pressure  on  the  student  to  take 
up  a greater  number  of  subjects  than  he  was  really 
capable  of  mastering? — I think  so  at  first  sight,  but 
I have  not  carefully  considered  that  question,  and  I 
should  rather  not  commit  myself  finally  to  it. 

88.  Perhaps  you  would  consider  that,  and  give  us 
your  opinion  on  it? — I think  the  same  results  fees 
should  be  paid  for  all  pass  students  in  the  same  grade 
— that  is,  if  you  adopt  my  suggestion  for  the  examina- 
tion of  pass  students. 

90.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  before 
you  come  to  your  suggestions?— No. 

91.  I would  be  glad  you  would  divide  these  sug- 
gestions into  two  different  classes.  I see  that  your 
first  suggestion  is  that  the  annual  examination  should 
be  abolished  altogether  ? — May  I say  that  there  are 
two  parts  in  the  report  dealing  with  suggestions; 
the  one  sets  out  what  1 should  regard  as  the  ideal  to 
be  ultimately  attained,  and  the  other  sets  out  what  I 
regard  as  the  most  practicable  and  desirable  at  the 
present  moment. 

92.  That  is  a distinction  I wish  }'Ou  to  keep  to,  and 
we  will  first  take  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  ideal 
system? — Well,  before  going  into  detail,  f should  like 
to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance 
that  in  any  reform  that  is  adopted  certain  general 
considerations  should  be  kept  in  view.  First,  that 
the  general  public  confidence  which  the  system 
undoubtedly  at  present  enjoys  should  not  be  en- 
dangered by  sudden  and  hasty  reforms  of  a sweeping 
character. 

93.  Will  that  arise  upon  the  mode  in  which  you 
suggest  that  your  views  should  be  carried  into  effect  ? — 

I should  like  that  to  be  borne  in  mind  before  coming 
to  what  I set  up  as  an  ideal  system,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  I want  that  ideal  system  all  at  once  to  be 
introduced. 

94.  Then  we  shall  take  that  first — how  do  you 
propose  that  your  system  should  be  introduced? — 
Gradually,  by  gradual  steps. 

95.  It  would  be  more  convenient  if  you  took  your 

ideal  system  first  ? — Then  I will  give  you  the  main 
heads  of  what  I consider  an  ideal  system  for  the 
administration  of  the  sum  of  £80,000  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  secondary  education  in  Ire- 
land. First,  a system  of  school  grants  based  upon 
inspection  of  the  schools,  combined  with  a limited 
examination  of  pupils  in  classes  at  the  schools. 
The  inspection  should  cover  all  the  various 
heads  of  a good  school;  first,  the  school  build- 
ings, lecture  halls,  recreation  grounds;  second,  the 
school  furniture  and  equipments  : third,  the 

teaching  staff,  the  course  of  studies  followed,  and 
the  method  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching ; fourth,  the 
number  of  pupils  and  the  classes  into  which  they  are 
divided ; fifth,  miscellaneous  topics,  such  as  debating 
societies,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  gymnasiums,  - 
and  so  forth.  In  making  this  inspection,  expert 
examiners  should  of  necessity  be  provided  to  assist 
the  inspectors  in  such  subjects  as  modern  languages 
and  natural  sciences. 

96.  That  scheme  of  course  necessarily  should  be 
based  on  an  amendment  of  the  Act? — Oh,  yes. 

97.  Then  we  will  go  through  it  in  detail ; do  you 
propose  under  that  scheme  that  there  would  coutiuue 


to  be  competition  amongst  the  successful  students  for 
exhibitions  and  prizes,  or  would  you  abolish  competi- 
tion altogether? — No,  the  second  point  is  that  the 
Board  should  offer  every  year  exhibitions  for 
competition. 

98.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — But  with  regard  to  the- 
first  point,  the  grant  to  the  school,  your  first  idea  was 
with  regard  to  the  premises,  laboratories,  and  con- 
veniences of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

99.  Then  I understand  that  a well-endowed  school 
that  has  got  great  provisions  of  the  kind,  and  has  been, 
able  to  provide  these  fine  buildings,  should  get  a large? 
grant,  and  that  in  a poor  part  of  the  country  where 
they  were  not  able  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  they 
should  get  a small  grant? — I have  rather  set  out  the 
heads  which  should  be  covered  by  inspection,  and  then 
it  will  be  for  the  Board  to  consider  how  far  all  these- 
various  items  should  be  taken  into  account  in  award- 
ing the  grants.  At  present  the  schools  get  the  largest 
grant  which  send  up  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in. 
the  highest  subjects.  I think  that  that  general  prin- 
ciple might  easily  be  maintained  in  a system  of  inspec- 
tion, and  that  the  schools  should  get  their  grants  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional work  done,  and  the  work  done  would  be 
estimated  from  the  inspection. 

100.  Chairman. — Then  you  also  propose  that  there- 
should  be  special  grants  for  special  subjects  ? — I was. 
on  the  point  of  exhibitions. 

101.  But  I was  first  going  to  ask  you  the  leading- 
features  of  the  scheme,  and  then  to  come  back  and 
examine  into  it  particularly — the  first  point  is  the- 
school  grants,  and  the  second  is  the  exhibitions,  and 
the  third  special  grants  for  special  subjects. 

102.  For  instance,  natural  philosophy,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  your  idea  is  that  there  should  be 
equal  encouragement  for  all  kinds  of  secondary 
education  suitable  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  and 
diplomas  at  the  end  of  the  school  course  to  testify 
the  degree  of  efficiency  and  standing  attained — that 
is,  something  like  our  present  system  of  certificates  ? 
— 1 think  it  would  be  something  more — it  would 
testify  that  they  had  been,  for  so  many  years,  under 
good  training  in  a school  recognised  by  the  Board,, 
and  had,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  passed  a “ leaving  ” 
examination. 

103.  How  would  that  work  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  five-sixths  of  the  pupils  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  Junior  Grade? — I would  first  fix  how  far  they 
should  go  in  oyder  to  entitle  them  to  a “ leaving”  diplo- 
ma, and  those  who  don’t  reach  that  stage  would  not 
get  the  diploma. 

104.  But  if  we  established  a system  that  would  be 
inapplicable  to  five-sixths  of  the  students  who  present 
themselves,  it  would  not  be  satisfactory,  for  we  will 
not  be  able  by  any  such  suggestion  of  certificates  to- 
induce  a parent  to  leave  his  son  at  school  until  he 
was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  if,  but  for  the 
certificate,  he  would  leave  at  sixteen? — To  that  I 
would  say  two  things — first,  these  diplomas  are  only 
one  feature  of  my  scheme,  and  [ see  no  objection 
whatever  that  those  only  should  get  diplomas  who 
are  entitled  to  get  them.  I have  thought  over  the 
question  since  I wrote  this,  and  I think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  establish  a class  of  diplomas  for  those  who 
havegone  through  the  course  half  way, and  another  class 
for  those  who  have  gone  the  whole  way,  and  that  the 
diploma  should  set  forth  exactly  what  the  student 
has  done.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  necessity 
of  following  a longer  course  in  order  to  get  the  diploma, 
will  be  a strong  stimulus  to  students  to  remain  longer 
under  training. 

1 05.  Do  you  consider  it  a special  difficulty  in  the 
application  of  that  to  our  system,  the  fact  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  pupils  leave  before  the  age  of  16?— Do 
I consider  it  a special  difficulty  ? 

106. '  Yes,  a system  of  grants  contemplating  a 
three  years’  course  terminating  under  18,  when  we 
find  that  the  education  of  five-sixths  of  our  students 
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ceases  before  they  are  10? — Well,  you  must  take  the 
country  as  you  find  it. 

107.  But  don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  make 
a special  provision  in  reference  to  that? -Un- 
doubtedly. 

108.  It  never  would  do  to  assume  that  the  gener- 
ality of  our  pupils  should  leave  when  they  had  been 
examined  once  only  in  the  Junior  Grade? — Yes. 

109.  Do  you  think  some  provision  should  be  made 
that  would  tend  towards  securing  that  the  bulk  of  our 
pupils  should  be  for  a certain  number  of  years  in  the 
Intermediate  school? — As  far  as  possible,  and  1 
think  the  system  of  diplomas  would  encourage  them 
very  much,  for  I think  these  diplomas,  especially  in 
the  commercial  and  scientific  course,  would  be  of 
•very  great  value,  and  be  highly  prized. 

110.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  minimum 
time  a student  should  remain  in  an  Intennediate  school 
an  order  to  obtain  such  a diploma  as  you  mention  ? — 

I should  be  disposed  to  recommend  a diploma  about 
what  might  be  regarded  as  the  middle  of  the  course, 
-which  I would  say  would  be  somewhere  about  the  first 
year  in  your  present  Middle  Grade,  and  another  diploma 
jat  the  end  of  what  would  correspond  to  the  Senior 
■Grade.  The  one  would  be  a testimony  of  a short 
course  of  secondary  education,  and  the  other  would 
be  a testimony  of  a full  course  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

111.  Has  any  mode  occurred  to  you  not  already 
adopted  by  which  we  could  encourage  students  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Junior  Grade  to  the  Middle  Grade,  and 
from  the  Middle  Grade  to  the  Senior  Grade — the  result 
fees  are  larger  in  the  Middle  Grade  and  Senior  Grade 
— has  any  other  mode  occurred  to  you  that  you  think 
would  encourage  them  to  go  on  to  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades  ! — I think  the  diploma  would  help  to  do 
it. 

112.  I wish  to  ask  you  something  specially  in 
reference  to  school  grants,  based  upon  inspection 
after  a limited  examination  in  the  schools.  You 
-do  not  propose  that  all  the  students  in  the  schools 
shall  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  school 
course  ? — No. 

113.  But  that  the  inspector  should  pick  out  some 
particular  class  at  random,  and  should  examine  that 
particular  class  in  some  subject  he  would  himself 
select  at  random?— I should  rather  think  that  the 
inspector  should  see  all  the  classes,  and  that  he  should 
be  told  exactly  what  they  are  reading,  that  he  should 
pick  out  of  each  class  one  or  two  pupils  whom  he 
would  examine,  or  that  he  would  ask  the  teacher  to  . 
■examine  them,  and  then  put  some  questions  himself 
as  the  examination  was  going  on. 

114.  Then  you  would  not  suggest  that  all  the 
pupils  in  each  class  should  be  examined  in  some 
•one  subject? — No,  not  a universal  examination,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  practicable. 

115.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Would  your  awards  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  pupils  examined  or  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school? — No,  the  grant  which 
I would  propose  would  be  determined  by  the  Board 
on  a full  consideration  of  the  inspector’s  report,  and 
should  be  based  on  the  general  piinciple,  that  it  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
educational  work  done. 

116.  Chairman.— Could  you  make  any  suggestion 
in  reference  to  improving  the  education  of  dull  and 
backward  boys  ? Is  not  that  a matter  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  bear  in  mind  ? — It  is. 

117.  Could  you  make  any  suggestion  to  us  which 
would  be  calculated  to  insure  the  education  of  that 
class  of  students  ? — Yes  ; that  there,  should  be  a pass 
paper  sot  of  such  a character  that  it  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  a boy  of  moderate  abilities  fairly  taught, 
to  deal  with  it. 

118.  But  in  the  present  instance  we  are  considering 
a system  in  which  there  is  to  be  no  paper  examina- 
tion—that  is  under  your  systen'  1 — Yes,  that  is  in  the 
ideal  system. 


1 19.  How  would  you  provide  in  it  for  the  education 

of  dull  and  backward  boys  ? — I think  it  must  be  left  to  Right  Rev. 
the  school  and  to  the  parents  ; and  1 believe  if  schools  Monsignor 
are  left  perfectly  free  in  dealing  with  their  individual  * D,D* 
pupils,  and  if  they  are  subject  to  the  visits  of  an  in- 
spector who  will  examine  the  boys  at  random  and 
report  accordingly,  they  will  have  a strong  stimulus 
to  attend  to  all  the  pupils.  What  has  happened  is 
that  the  working  of  the  system  has  tended  practically 
to  the  neglect  of  boys,  not  only  of  inferior  abilities, 
but  of  moderate  and  average  abilities,  because  all  the 
examination  papers  set  are  drawn  up  with  a view  to 
a competition  for  exhibitions. 

120.  You  would  approve  of  having  a separate 
paper  for  pass  students,  and  a separate  paper 
for  honour  students  ? — I would  have  no  honour 
students  at  all. 

121.  Well,  a competition  paper  ? — Yes,  a competi- 
tion paper  for  exhibitions. 

122.  Have  you  considered  what  number  of  inspectors 
would  be  required — would  it  take  very  many  to  carry 
out  the  scheme?— That  is  a question  which  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  settle  oif-hand ; and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I think  this  ideal  system 
should  not  be  introduced  at  once.  But  if  you  have 
my  practical  system  in  operation  for  some  years,  then 
the  Board  will  gradually  learn  how  far  the  work  ot 
inspection  can  be  carried  out,  and  what  number  of 
officials  would  be  necessai-y. 

123.  Under  your  ideal  system,  of  course,  each  school 
would  have  its  own  course  of  studies  ? — Yes  ; subject 
to  the  programme  being  approved  by  the  Board. 

1 24.  That  system  would  have  the  advantage  that  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher  would  not  be  interfered 
with  as  at  present  ? — Y es. 

1 25.  There  would  be  no  tendency  towards  all  schools 
running  in  one  common  groove  ? — That  is  so. 

126.  You  have  referred  to  the  interference  of  the 
system  with  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  his 
system — do  you  attach  much  importance  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view  to  the  manager  or  teacher  being 
left  his  freedom  as  far  as  possible  ? — Yes ; not  only  the 
manager  but  the  principal  teachers,  because  I believe 
that  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  a most 
important  element  in  education,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  system  of  written  examinations  is  to  diminish  this 
influence. 

127.  Is  that  not  a principle  that  is  well  known 
and  acknowledged  and  borne  in  mind  by  educationists  ? 

— Yes. 

128.  I find  by  the  Report  of  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  1895  that  the  examinations  at 
some  schools  were  by  some  of  the  masters  or  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector, 
the  particular  part  of  the  subject-matter  being  pointed 
out  to  the  inspector,  but  it  was  ai’ranged  in  such  a way 
that  the  inspection  and  examination  should  not  lower 
the  status  or  position  of  the  authorities  of  the  school 
before  the  students? — That  is  so.  I think  that  is  an 
excellent  plan.  Perhaps  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion I may  be  allowed  to  read  one  short  sentence  from 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  Vol.  I. 

129.  Yes,  that  is  the  Report  I referred  to  ?— It 
states  : — “The  representatives  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  prefer  inspection  to  examination  as  a test- 
of  efficiency.”  I consider  that  very  important  evidence 
from  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  in  England  as  to 
the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  inspection. 

130.  And,  according  to  your  own  experience,  which 
we  all  know  is  very  large,  Dr.  Molloy,  you  prefer  in- 
spection to  examination — you  think  it  more  satisfac- 
tory and  better  than  a written  examination  for  all 
the  schools  in  the  country? — Yes;, I should  say  that  I 
have  not  much  practical  experience  of  inspection, 
because  it  has  not  been  yet  largely  introduced  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Ireland  ; but,  from  my  experience 
of  education,  I am  satisfied  that  inspection  is  better 
than  a merely  written  examination. 
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Eight  Rev. 
Monsignor 
Molloy,  d.e 


«•  131.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  as  it  can 

be  carried  out  under  our  system  affords  a real  test  of 
the  education  which  the  child  has  received  in  the 
•>  real  sense  of  the  word  ? — By  written  examination 
only. 

132.  Yes'? — Certainly  not. 

133.  I did  not  quite  understand  how  you  pro- 
posed that  the  exhibitions  should  be  conferred  under 
your  ideal  system — by  competitive  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

134.  If  so,  would  if  be  by  one  common  examina- 
tion for  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

135.  And  you  would  be  satisfied  with  the  written 
examination  only  in  consequence  of  the  practical  teach- 
ing ? — The  written  examination  would  be  open  to 
much  less  objection  than  at  present,  but  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a viva  voce  examination 
as  well.  And  I think  there  ought  to  be  a practical 
examination  in  connection  with  any  exhibitions  in 
which  Physics  or  Chemistry  comes  in. 

1 36.  You  would  not  exclude  Natural  Science  from 
the  subjects  in  which  these  examinations  would  take 
place? — No. 

137.  There  has  been  a suggestion  made — I think  by 
the  Governors  of  the  Masonic  Schools,  including  Mr. 
Chetwode-Crawley  and  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— 
that  in  examinations  for  exhibitions,  when  the  papers 
had  been  examined,  and  it  had  been  ascertained 
which  of  the  students  had  the  largest  number  of 
tnarks — say  above  60  or  75  per  cent. — they  might  be 
brought  together  at  a limited  number  of  common 
centres,  and  submitted  to  a viva  voce  examination  ? — 

I would  rather  let  all  who  pleased  compete  for  the 
exhibitions. 

138.  But  if  you  wish  that  there  should  be  a viva 
voce  examination  as  part  of  the  competitive  examina- 
tion, would  not  the  number  of  candidates  be  too  great  ? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

139.  You  could  not  have  viva  voce  examination  of 
9,000  students  ? — But  the  candidates  for  exhibitions 
would  not  be  9,000 ; they  would  be  a very  moderate 
number. 

140.  You  would  propose  a viva  wee  examination 
at  certain  centres  of  the  candidates  for  exhibitions? — 
Yes. 

141.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  mention 
before  we  come  to  the  mode  in  which  you  suggest  that 
your  system  should  be  carried  into  operation  ?— 1 think 
not.  The  mode  of  introducing  the  reforms  is  the  most 
practical  and  the  most  important  part  of  my  sugges- 
tions. The  introduction  of  the  ideal  system  will  • 
depend,  as  I conceive,  upon  the  success  obtained  by 
the  introduction  of  the  preliminary  reforms. 

142.  How  do  you  propose  to  introduce  it.  You 

propose,  as  l understand,  that  at  first  both  systems 
shall  exist  side  by  side?— Yes.  That  the  present 
system  of  annual  examination  should  remain  as 
it  is 

143.  Yes? — But  at  present  the  whole  money  en- 
dowment which  the  school  receives  is  determined  by 
the  result  of  the  written  examination.  I propose 
that  a substantial  portion  of  the  grant  which  each 
school  receives  should  be  awarded  on  the  result  of 
inspection  and  certain  viva  voce  examinations  con- 
ducted in  the  schools. 

144.  So  that  schools  would  be  bound  to  submit  to 
inspection  ?—  I will  allude  to  that  after  a little.  To 
provide  for  this,  I propose  in  the  first  instance,  to 
reduce  all  round  the  amount  of  results  fees,  so  as 
to  have  a fund  from  which  a grant  may  be  made 
on  the  report  of  the  inspector ; and  I am  satisfied 
that  a reduction  of  one-third  would  be  sufficient. 

145.  But  by  reducing  by  one-third  the  present 
school  fees  would  not  your  system  reduce  the  total 

money  amount  which  the  school  would  receive1? 

No. 

146.  But  part  of  it  would  depend  upon  the  result 
of  inspection  ? — I think  the  schools  would  receive  about 
the  same  as  they  are  at  present  receiving. 


147.  You  mean  the  schools  in  the  aggregate? — 
No ; I think  the  individual  schools  would  get  the 
same. 

148.  Might  get  the  same — one  that  did  not  submit 
to  inspection  would  not  get  it? — They  would  all 
submit,  I think,  when  a substantial  portion  of  the 
grant  depended  upon  it. 

149.  You  were  about  to  tell  us  the  character  of  the 
inspection  you  propose  ? — I have  pointed  out  the 
various  heads  to  be  covered  by  the  inspection  of  the 
school ; and  in  my  paper  I have  suggested  that  the 
inspector,  having  completed  his  inspection,  would  give 
a mark  that  would  represent  the  result  of  his  inspec- 
tion. I suggest  five  different  marks — “ inferior,1' 
“sufficient,”  “good,”  “very  good,”  “excellent.” 
Then  I propose  that  the  Board  should  allow  the  school 
a grant  on  the  report  of  the  inspector,  which  would  be 
calculated  in  this  way.  First  would  be  determined 
the  amount  to  which  the  school  is  entitled  on  the 
results  of  the  written  examinations ; and  to  that 
amount  would  be  added  a percentage  according 
to  the  mark  received  from  the  inspector.  If  the 
mark  was  “ excellent,”  50  per  cent,  would  be  added  ; 
if  “ very  good,”  40  per  cent,  would  be  added ; if 
“ good,”  30  per  cent,  would  be  added ; if  “ sufficient,” 
20  per  cent,  would  be  added  ; and  if  “ inferior,” 
nothing. 

150.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  with  reference  to 
that.  I observe  on  many  of  these  papers  we  have 
here  a considerable  want  of  confidence  is  exhibited  in 
the  action  of  inspectors.  Would  it  be  possible  there 
could  be  a system  by  which  the  merit  of  the  school 
so  determined  by  the  inspector  as  less  than  the 
highest,  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
Board  and  obtain  a report,  say  of  two  head  inspectors, 
so  that  the  grant  in  respect  of  inspection  would  not. 
defend  or  force  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
inspectors?  — I think  that  would  be  an  excellent 
provision,  and  would  very  well  meet  the  difficulty 
that  has  been  suggested. 

151.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Do  you  propose  only  viva 
voce  examinations  in  schools  ? — At  present  viva  voce 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme— it  is  simply 
inspection. 

152.  You  had  proposed  viva  voce  examinations  ? — I 
proposed  that  with  respect  to  modern  languages,  but 
that  is  another  matter.  I am  now  dealing  with  the 
grant  upon  inspection. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  mentioned  the  words  viva 
voce, — that  is  why  I spoke. 

1 54.  Chairman. — Should  the  inspector,  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  inspection, 
take  into  consideration  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
as  evidenced  by  the  answering  of  the  students  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  them  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. — Then  the  question  of  the  Provost  is — 
whether  those  questions  should  be  viva  voce  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— No,  it  was  not.  He  did 
mention  viva  voce. 

Witness. — In  the  case  of  inspection. 

Rev.  Dr  Salmon. — It  does  not  matter. 

Witness. — I think  you  are  quite  right.  I did 
mention  it,  in  the  sense  that  the  Chairman  says, 
that  the  inspector  should  test  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  for  this  purpose  inspect  the  classes  and  put  ques- 
tions himself,  or  get  the  teacher  to  examine  them. 
That  would  be  necessary  in  the  process  as  1 under- 
stand it. 

160.  Chairman. — You  have  a reference  in  vour 
paper  to  the  Board  obtaining  powers  to  make  special 
grant  ? — Before  I come  to  that  I have  a suggestion 
to  make.  Since  I sent  in  the  paper  I have  seen 
a difficulty  to  which  I wish  to  refer.  The  inspection 
covers  several  difierent  heads  which  are  hardly  com- 
parable  with  one  another.  For  instance,  school 
buildings,  lecture  halls  and  recreation  ground— that 
would  be  one ; another,  methods  and  efficiency  of 
teaching.  It  would  seem  too  much  to  put  upon  the 
inspector  to  ask  him  to  take  into  account  these  two 
heads  which  are  incapable  of  being  compared  with 
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each  other,  and  give  a single  mark  for  the  whole.  The 
proposal  I would  make  now  is — and  it  would  bring 
my  scheme  more  into  conformity  with  the  existing 
system  of  the  Board — to  give  a certain  number  of 
marks  for  inspection,  and  I would  suggest  50 ; the 
Board  would  then  divide  these  marks  under  the 
different  heads  of  inspection,  allocating  so  much  to 
one,  and  so  much  to  another  : the  inspector  then 
making  his  inspection  should  give  a mark  under  each 
head  which  would  represent  his  judgment  upon  it. 
The  aggregate  total  of  the  marks  would  then  repre- 
sent his  judgment  upon  the  school  as  a whole.  It 
would  work  out  in  this  way — if  the  aggregate  was 
50,  the  school  would  get  50  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
the  grant  to  which  it  was  entitled  by  results  fees — 
if  35,  it  would  yet  35  per  cent. — if  20,  it  would  get 
20  per  cent. — and  if  the  aggregate  fell  under  20,  it 
would  get  nothing. 

161  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  difficulty  I can  see  is 
taking  the  school  buildings  as  part  of  the  elements  of 
that  calculation,  because  the  result  would  be  reward- 
ing the  rich  school  and  starving  the  poor  one.  The 
large  school  would  naturally  attract  pupils  and  have 
the  advantage  over  the  others.  If  you  pay  a school 
for  what  has  been  built  to  it,  for  increasing  its 
premises,  you  are  putting  your  money  where  it  is  not 
wanted  ? — I have  considered  that  and  I think  I can 
answer  it.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  endowment  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  recognising  educational 
work  done  rather  than  of  providing  the  means  for 
doing  it.  At  present  large  schools  with  a large 
staff  have  the  advantage  over  small  ones  with  a small 
staff.  That  is  inevitable.  But  on  my  proposal  the 
schools  that  do  the  largest  amount  of  work  and  the 
best  quality  of  work  will  get  the  largest  remunera- 
tion. And  that  is  what  the  Board  has  always  aimed 
at  doing,  though  it  may  not  have  succeeded  in 
doing  it. 

162.  Chairman.— 1 suppose  you  would  place  the 
large  school  on  a perfect  equality  with  the  poor  school  ? 
— Yes. 

1S3.  You  would  not  require  that  dormitories 
should  be  examined  but  only  the  rooms  used  for  the 
purposes  of  teaching  ? — That  is  a detail  upon  which  I 
have  not  formed  an  opinion. 

164.  By  the  educational  endowment  schemes  that 
were  prepai'ed  by  yourself,  amongst  others,  am  I 
right  in  saying,  that  nearly  in  every  case  there  was 
provision  for  inspection  ? — We  were  bound  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  provide  for  inspection  in  every  scheme 
we  drew  up.  The  number  of  such  schemes  that  have 
been  finally  approved  is  over  200  ; the  aggregate 
amount  of  endowment  administered  under  these 
schemes,  is  something  about  £60,000  a year,  and 
every  school  sharing  in  these  endowments  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  subject  to  inspection. 

165.  Are  you  able  to  say  how  that  works? — To  a 
limited  extent  I can.  The  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion have  charge  of  the  endowments  connected  with  the 
Ulster  Royal  Schools,  and  these  are  inspected  every 
year  by  our  secretary,  and  I think  the  system  has 
worked  fairly  well.  But  I know  more  particularly 
about  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine, 
which,  although  not  under  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission,  asked  for  a scheme,  and  asked  for  it, 
although  understanding  that  in  getting  the  scheme 
they  would  at  the  same  time  incur  the  obligation  of 
inspection.  We  have  had  it  in  work  for  several 
years,  and  I have  never  seen  any  inconvenience 
whatever  arise  from  the  inspection.  In  fact  I think 
it  is  rather  a useful  stimulus  once  a year  to  have  the 
school  generally  overhauled  by  the  inspector. 

166.  I see  that  special  grants ? — Perhaps  I 

should  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
many  of  the  endowments  for  which  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commission  provided  schemes,  are  schools 
working  under  the  Intermediate  education  system, 
and  I will  just  read  down  a list  of  a few  of  the  more 
important.  First,  all  the  Royal  Schools,  next  the 
Belfast  Academica*  Institution,  Belfast  Academy,  the 


Londonderry  Academical  Institution,  the  Coleraine  Jan.  u,  1899. 
Academical  Institution;  all  the  schools  of  the  Incor-  Right  Rev.  •' 
porated  Society ; then  a number  of  small  schools  Monsignor 
scattered  over  the  country,  Watt’s  Endowed  School,  Molloy,  v.v., 
Lurgan  (an  excellent  school)  ; Kilkenny  College  ; D-Sc' 
Alexandra  College  and  Alexandra  School ; High 
School  for  girls  in  Cork  ; Midleton  Endowed  School, 

Bangor  Endowed  School,  Sullivan  Endowed  School, 

Holy  wood ; Bishop  Hodgson’s  Grammar  School, 

Elpliin ; and  Merchant  Tailors’  School,  Dublin. 

These  are  schools  which  prepare  pupils  for  Inter- 
mediate examination,  and  are  under  schemes  which 
provide  for  inspection. 

167.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — What  salary  do  you 
provide  for  inspectors  ? — The  salary  is  fixed  I think 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  according  to  the  amount 
of  work,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  endowment. 

168.  In  the  few  cases  I saw  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  all  broke  down  under  that  head — that  it  was 
not  possible  to  provide  the  salary,  and  that  the  in- 
spection was  very  insufficient. 

169.  O’Conor  Don. — What  has  been  the  result  of 
that  inspection  as  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  ? 

Have  they  reported  that  the  schools  are  satisfactory 
or  the  contrary  ? — That  I cannot  answer.  The  re- 
ports are  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  main 
purpose  of  the  inspection  is  to  see  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  schemes  are  carried  out,  and  to 
enable  any  persons  interested  in  the  school  to  have 
official  evidence  that  the  endowment  is  properly  ad- 
ministered. 

170.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  is  a different  thing 
from  the  inspection  we  want? — I do  not  intend  this 
inspection  to  be  a model  in  every  respect  for  the  In- 
termediate system. 

171.  Chairman. — We  havesaved  about  £70,000— ■ 

I mean  there  is  a sum  of  revenue  unspent  amounting 
to  about  £70,000 — do  you  wish  to  make  part  of  it 
applicable  to  inspection  according  to  your  scheme  in 
the  early  years  of  its  operation  ? I think  your  next 
recommendation  is  in  respect  of  special  grants? — 

Yes. 

172.  You  recommend  special  grants  for  schools, 
for  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  something 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — 

As  regards  physics  and  chemistry,  I think  that  every 
school  that  has  a proper  equipment,  and  that  teaches, 
these  subjects  practically,  should  get  special  remune- 
ration for  so  doing. 

173.  If  they  go  to  South  Kensington,  does  not  that 

involve  a second  .examination  of  the  students  in  these 
particular  subjects,  and  do  you  not  think  the  second 
examination  should  be  guarded  against  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  Mr.  Preston  can  ansvfer  better  than 
I cm.  I think  the  examination  is  only  held  for  those 
who  are  willing 

174.  Yes,  I think  you  are  right  about  that.  You 
also  propose  a special  grant  for  English  elocution  ? — 

Yes. 

175.  Can  you  say  whether  English  elocution  is 
neglected  ?— I think  it  is  very  largely  neglected. 

176.  According  to  your  experience,  has  there  been 
a depreciation  in  that  since  the  Act  of  1878  ? — Yes. 

177.  How,  as  to  the  exhibitions.  You  are  of 
opinion  that  the  number  of  our  exhibitions  in  the 
J unior  Grade  is  very  much  too  large  ? — I am. 

178.  And  you  would  reserve  them  for  a very 
limited  class  of  students  of  exceptional  knowledge  and 
proficiency  ? — Yes. 

179.  In  connection  with  these  exhibitions,  would 
you  allow  the  amount  of  the  money  to  pass  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  students  or  would  you  make  a 
provision  with  it  for  building  up  his  education  ? — I 
think  provision  should  be  taken  to  secure  that  he 
continues  his  education  in  a school  approved  by  the 
Board. 

180.  That  the  amount  of  the  exhibition  money 
should  be  made  available  for  continuing  his  education  ? 
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Jan,  li.  1899.  — Yes,  but  I think  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to 

Right  Rev.  satisfy  the  Board  that  he  was  continuing  his  educa- 
Monsignor  tion. 

Molloy, n.D.,  Chairman.— I knew  a boy  whose  father  is  in 

moderate  circumstances,  and  the  money  he  got,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  went  to  the  general  support  of 
the  house  ! 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  you  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  boy  should  be  in  a 
school  at  all. 

183.  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  put  an  end  to 
boys  going  in  from  private  tuition  ? — I think  he  should 
go  to  school.  You  have  no  control  over  what  the  boy 
was  before  he  came  up ; but  when  he  gets  an  ex- 
hibition I think  he  should  spend  it  on  getting  a good 
education  and  go  to  school. 

184.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  may  be  the  case  of  a 

boy  in  a country  place  where  he  got  a home  educa- 
tion. If  he  got  a small  exhibition  what  can  he  do  ? 
There  may  be  no  school  at  the  place  1 — In  a case  of 
that  kind,  he  should  satisfy  the  Board  that  he  was 
obtaining  tuition 

185.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  mention 
down  to  No.  6 of  your  recommendations  ? — No. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  for  a short  interval, 
and  on  resuming, 

186.  Witness  said — Chief  Baron,  there  was  one 
question  you  asked,  to  which  I gave  only  an  imperfect 
answer,  and  I should  like  to  supplement  it.  You 
asked  whether  anything  could  be  clone  to  encourage 
parents  to  leave  their  children  a longer  time  at  In- 
termediate schools,  and  I said,  I thought  that  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  diplomas  at  the  end  of 
a reasonable  school  course  would  be  a strong  induce- 
ment. I should  like  to  add  that  I think  it  would  also 
be  an  inducement,  and  even  a stronger  inducement,  if 
the  parents  felt  that  the  course  of  education  which  their 
children  were  following  was  one  that  was  obviously  of 
advantage  to  them  for  their  future  career. 

187 . Chairman. — But  if  the  programme  be  altered 
in  the  way  that  has  been  suggested,  of  adding  two 
separate  courses — one  for  the  scientific  and  another 
for  commercial  subjects— then,  in  your  opinion,  would 
they  be  satisfied  that  the  education  was  of  the  class 
that  you  have  in  mind  ? — I am  sure  they  would,  and 
it  would  be  a very  strong  inducement  to  parents  to 
leave  their  children  longer  at  school. 

188.  Have  you  considered  the  Scotch  and  German 
system  of  “leaving”  examinations  ? — I am  familiar 
with  the  German  “leaving”  examinations,  and  the 
Scotch  system,  I believe,  was  borrowed  from  the 
German.  That  is  just  what  I contemplate,  only  that 
I think  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  first  instance  in 
Ireland  to  give  two  sets  of  diplomas,  one  for  a shorter 
school  course,  and  the  other  at  the  conclusion  of  a 

■ somewhat  longer  course. 

189.  At  what  periods  would  you  fix  these  two 
examinations  ? — I would  say  about  the  Middle  Grade 
for  the  shorter  course,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Senior 
Grade  for  the  longer. 

190.  How  many  years’  continuous  education  in 
your  opinion  ought  that  to  secure — leaving  in  the 
middle  of  the  Middle  Grade? — A great  deal  would 
depend  upon  the  individual  pupils,  and  a great  deal 
would  depend  upon  their  proficiency  on  leaving  the 
primary  schools  ; but  I think  that  a pupil  that  would 
have  followed  the  full  course  of  the  primary  schools 
as  at  present  established  by  the  National  Board, 
could  read  a full  secondary  course  in  six  years, 
and  a fairly  good  secondary  course  in  three  or  four 
years. 

191.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — After  leaving  the 
primary  school  1 — After  leaving  the  primary  school.  I 
take  it  that  an  intelligent  pupil  would  finish  hisprimary 
education  at  twelve,  and  that  he  could  have  made  a 
reasonably  good  secondary  course  by  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, and  a full  secondary  course  by  eighteen. 

192.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  we  ought  to  en- 


courage a minimum  of  time  in  the  secondary  course 
of  three  years? — What  do  you  mean  by  minimum 
of  time. 

193.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  of  any  practical  advan- 
tage to  a student  to  be  for  one  year  in  an  Intermediate 
school? — I do,  if  he  makes  a suitable  choice  of 
subjects. 

194.  The  course  that  is  contemplated  by  the  Act 
is  three  years  ? — For  a full  course  he  must  pass  an 
examination  in  three  grades. 

195.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  students  who  would  leave  school  about  six- 
teen who  have  been  three  years  previously  in  an 
Intermediate  school  ? — I do,  and  I think  you  would 
succeed  in  attaining  that  end  by  establishing  a diploma 
corresponding  to  that  period. 

196.  And  by  increasing  the  results  fees  if  the 
student  had  been  three  years  in  the  school  ? — 
Yes. 

197.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  number  of  exhibi- 
tions ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  pass 
students ; at  present  the  limit  is  one  in  ten  ? — I think 
that  is  a very  good  arrangement  in  your  present 
system  as  it  exists ; but  I contemplate  making 
such  a change  as  regards  the  pass  examination  as 
would,  I think,  double  the  number,  or  at  any  rate 
increase  very  largely  the  number  of  pass  students, 
and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  number  of  exhibitions  in  the  same  proportion. 
I may  say,  I think  that  the  number  of  exhibitions 
at  present  given  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades,  is  excessive.  I don’t  think  it  is  excessive 
in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  I think  that  the  number 
of  prizes  in  the  Senior  Grade  might  with  advantage 
be  somewhat  increased. 

198.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  examination  papers. 
I think  you  have  already  stated  that  in  your  opinion, 
if  the  present  system  be  continued,  there  ought  to  be 
one  paper  for  pass  students  and  another  for  candidates 
for  exhibitions  ? — Yes. 

199.  In  your  opinion  does  the  system  of  having 
but  one  paper  for  both  classes  of  candidates  fliake 
the  paper  as  a whole  too  difficult  for  pass  students  ? — 
Yes. 

200.  Suppose  there  was  a paper  for  pass  students 
only — what  percentage  of  the  total  marks  allowed  to 
it,  in  your  opinion,  should  secure  a pass — do  1 under- 
stand you  to  suggest  by  your  written  statement 
(V.  5)  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  a 
subject  should  secure  a pass  ? —No.  I referred  to 
candidates  who  compete  for  exhibitions  ; and  I think 
that  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  passing  in 
an  exhibition  paper,  although  they  fail  to  obtain  an 
exhibition ; and  what  I proposed  was  that  if  they 
get  25  per  cent,  of  the  marks  on  an  exhibition  paper 
they  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  as  they  are  at 
present. 

201.  What  percentage  of  an  ordinary  pass  paper 
do  you  think  a student  ought  to  make  to  secure  a pass  ? 
—I  am  in  favour  of  comparatively  easy  papers  and  a 
high  standard  of  pass.  If  the  papers  were  made  easy 
enough  I should  be  inclined  to  require  40  or  35  per 
cent,  for  a pass  ; but  I need  hardly  say  that  the 
requirements  for  a pass  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  examination  paper. 

202.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  general  character  and  purport  of  the  papers 
that  have  hitherto  been  given  ; are  they  too  difficult 
in  your  opinion  for  a pass  student  ?— They  are  too 
embarrassing  and  puzzling  in  character,  and  it  is 
placing  boys  aud  girls  in  an  unfair  position  to  put 
before  them  a paper  that  has  been  preoared  for  ex- 
hibition candidates.  The  tendency  has  undoubtedly 
been  in  the  direction  of  putting  questions  which  are 
very  much  of  the  character  of  puzzles,  and  which  deal 
chiefly  with  rare  exceptions  rather  than  with  general 
rules. 

203.  I believe  that  that  character  rather  governs 
the  Civil  Service  examination  papers  ? — I -think  it  is 
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the  tendency  of  all  examiners  except  they  are  kept 
in  check. 

204.  Tell  us  how  you  can  keep  them  in  check  1 — 
Many  years  ago  I suggested  a plan  which,  I think, 
would  be  useful ; and  that  is,  that  examiners  should 
send  in  to  the  Board  not  only  their  paper  of 
questions,  but  also  the  answers  which  they  think 
would  entitle  a student  to  100  per  cent,  of  the 
marks. 

205.  It  has  been  suggested  in  several  of  the 
answers  to  the  circulars  that  there  might  be  a board 
of  examiners,  and  that  the  papers  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  them  ? — 

I think  it  is  a good  principle,  if  it  can  be  carried 
out. 

206.  Eev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  if  we  ask  direct  questions  testing  knowledge,  we 
are  accused  of  encouraging  memory  too  much  ; but  if 
we  give  questions  that  oblige  the  student  to  think 
before  answering,  that  is  called  making  the  papers  a 
puzzle  ? — Yes.  You  are  attacked  by  all  sorts  of 
opponents  for  opposite  reasons ; it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  steer  a steady  course  between  these  two 
extremes,  and  only  the  best  examiners  are  able  to 
do  it. 

207.  Chairman. — I observe  that  you  say  in  your 
written  statement  that  you  believe"  that  in  a 
little  time  many  schools  would  find  the  system 
of  inspection  less  irksome  than  the  system  that 
it  is  intended  to  supplant,  and  that  they  would 
welcome  a scheme  which  would  allow  them  to 
choose  their  own  curriculum  of  studies,  unfettered  by 
considerations  of  market  value  of  studies,  and  masters 
and  pupils  alike  would  rejoice  at  being  relieved  from 
the  strain  of  perpetual  preparation  for  examinations  1 
— Yes,  I have  nothing  to  add  to  that. 

208.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  schools  there  is 
an  objection  to  any  system  of  inspection!— Yes. 

209.  According  to  your  view  after  some  little  time 
will  they  cease  to  entertain  the  objections  which  they 
now  have  to  the  scheme?— Yes,  I entertain  a strong 
hope  to  that  effect ; but,  of  course,  it  is  in  human 
nature  that  if  a school  gets,  say,  £500  a year  without 
any  inquiry  being  made,  it  prefers  to  retain  the  £500 
and  remain  exempt  from  inquiry. 

210.  Mr.  J ustice  Madden.  — I gather  that  from  your 
evidence  you  do  not  regard  a system  of  examination 
as  necessarily  inconsistent  with  efficient  menta* 
training— that  is  to  say,  education  as  distinguished 
from  instruction,  that  it  has  special  dangers? — No, 
and  all  systems  of  education  have  hitherto  been 
associated  with  examinations. 

211.  And  I suppose  you  would  agree  that  a system 
of  public  examinations,  though  it  has  special  dangers, 
has  also  special  merits  of  its  own? — It  lias. 

212.  One  of  those  merits,  I observe  you  have 
noted,  is  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  absolute 
impartiality  of  administration  ?— Yes. 

213.  That  you  would  regard,  I am  sure,  as  a;  very 
important  element  ? — Yes. 

214.  Your  principal  complaint  as  directed  against 
the  system  of  written  examinations  is  that  it  leads  to 
the  adoption  of  defective  educational  methods'! — 

"*2 15.  You  also  suggest  that  the  use  of  those  methods 
can  be  largely  checked  by  the  use  of  a system  of  in- 
spection?— Yes. 

216.  Though  you  regard  the  system  of  inspection 
as  a counsel  of  perfection,  as  an  ideal  system,  yet  you 
think  that  the  system  of  public  examinations  could  be 
largely  safeguarded  and  its  evil  tendencies  checked 
by  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  ? 
As  supplementing  the  examinations,  yes. 

217.  It  might  be  supplementary  in  either  of  two 
ways.  One  way  you  have  suggested,  namely,  that  a 
certain  portion  only  of  the  grant  should  be  distributed 
by  way  of  results  fees,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
grant  should  be  distributed  as  the  result  of  inspection. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  under  the 
existing  statute  that  course  cannot  be  adopted,  and  as 


the  Chief  Baron  has  pointed  out  we  must  keep,  distinct  Jan- ll- 189 
two  classes  of  suggestions,  those  which  would  be  com-  Right  Rev 
patible  with  the  existing  statute  and  those  which  Monsignor 
would  require  a new  statute  to  carry  them  out.  u °c  oy’ D'D" 
Of  course  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
additional  legislation,  but  does  it  occur  to  you  that 
most  of  the  advantages  you  suggest  as  likely  to  accrue 
from  your  system  of  inspection  could  be  carried  out 
in  this  way  consistently  with  the  general  scheme  of 
the  Act  under  which  we  administer  the  system  ; 
suppose  the  results  fees  were  calculated,  as  they  must 
be  under  the  Act,  on  the  result  of  examinations 
conducted  publicly,  suppose  there  were  also  a system  of 
inspection  on  the  points  which  you  have  enumerated, 
which  I think  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  two  or 
three  words,  namely,  to  secure  that  schools  should 
be  properly  equipped  and  conducted  ? — Yes,  and 
good  methods  of  teaching  followed. 

218.  That  1 include  in  the  proper  conduct  of  the 

schools,  for  instance,  teaching  .the  pronunciation  of  lan- 
guages, and  what  you  have  pointed  out  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  applied  sciences,  chemistry,  &c.  We 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  have  power  to  annex 
conditions  to  our  grant.  We  would  have  power  to 
annex  as  a condition  of  obtaining  results  fees  the 
obtaining  of  a certificate,  and  we  could  withhold  them 
either  wholly  or.  in  part  as  the  result  of  such  certi- 
ficate. Would  not  a system  of  that  kind  meet  your 
views  to  a considerable  extent?— No,  I should  con- 
sider that  system  very  objectionable,  and  I will  give 
you  briefly  my  reasons.  First,  according  to  that 
system  a school  would  either  get  the  whole  grant  or 
nothing.  . 

219.  Not  necessarily.  I said  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  expect  you  to 
give  an  answer  off-hand,  but  would  not  its  prac- 
tical working  be  very  much  the  same  as  yours? 

Suppose  the  whole  amount  earned  was  say  £100.  If 
the  certificate  which  you  have  classed  as  inferior  were 
given  that  school  would  get  nothing ; if  it  got  a 
good  certificate  it  would  get  the  entire  amount 
but  if  there  was  an  intermediate  stage  it  might 
be  reduced  to  a certain  extent  and  reduced  in  pro- 
portion ? — I can  see  how  that  plan  could  be  made  in 
substance  the  same  as  mine. 

220.  That  is  what  I want  to  suggest  tc  you  ? — 

If,  for  instance,  you  penalised  a school  25  per-  cent, 
if ’it  was  inferior,  and  vary  this’  penalty  according  to 
the  report  obtained  by  the  school. 

221.  It  is  only  another  method  of  working  out  the 
same  result  as  yours? — Yes,  it  would  be  a device 
for  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

222.  Provided  you  comply  with  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment you  cannot  be  described  as  throwing  dust 
in  its  eyes.  It  is  a distinct  provision  of  the 
Act  that  we  may  annex  conditions  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  results  fees,  and  one  condition  that- 
coulcl  be  suggested  is  a submission  to  inspection  ? — 

That  system  in  default  of  anolher  would  be  a great- 
improvement  ; but  it  is  open  to  this  objection,  that  the 
schools  would  feel  themselves  penalised  as  the  result 
of  inspection,  whereas  according  to  my  system  they 
would  get  an  additional  grant  of  money  as  the 
result  of  inspection. 

223.  I quite  recognise  that  yours  is  a preferable 
system,  but  I merely  want  to  get  your  opinion,  sup- 
posing one  system  is  practicable  and  the  other  is  not 
practicable,  whether  the  same  results  would  be 
obtainable  ? — I think  so. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  under  the  Act  if 
we  could  do  one  we  could  do  the  other. 

225.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Whether  we  could  or 
could  not  do  it  under  the  Act  would  be  a matter  for 
future  consideration,  but  1 wanted  your  opinion, 
assuming  that  we  could  do  it  under  the  Act? — I 
think  that  you  would  substantially  attain  the  same 
end. 
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Jan.  liy 1899.  226.  I observe  you  say  in  your  written  statement 

Right  Rev.  that  the  present  system  does  not  appeal  to  the  higher 
MoUovnT  instincts  of  the  pupils,  but  only  to  their  desire  for  gain, 
u.sc°' ’ I>  D’’  that  1S  no  c,ouht  a very  serious  objection  ?— It  may  be 
considered  by  some  as  only  a sentimental  objection  ; 
but  taking  into  account  its  influence  on  the  nation  as 
a whole— parents,  teachers,  and  pupils— I think  it 
would  be  very  serious  if  permanently  established. 

227.  I entirely  agree  with  you,  but  what  I was 
about  to  suggest  was  do  you  think  some  alteration 
might  be  made  in  our  present  system  of  prizes,  for 
instance,  by  the  substitution  of  book  prizes  for  money 
prizes,  or  the  conversion  of  exhibitions,  so  that  instead 
of  there  being  money  payments  to  students  they  may 
be  converted  into  a means  of  continuing  his  higher 
education — do  you  think  that  something  misht  be 
done  in  that  way? — Yes,  as  regards  the  exhibi- 
tions. But  with  regard  to  the  prizes  I think  that  a 
small  amount  of  money  administered  by  the  heads  of 
schools  could  be  applied  far  more  effectively  to  en- 
courage in  a reasonable  way  and  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry of  the  pupils,  than  a far  larger  amount  of  money 
distributed  by  the  Board.  J would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  the  Board  should  only  give  exhibitions  and  results 
fees,  and  that  the  money  for  prizes  should  be  allotted 
to  the  schools  and  distributed  within  each  school 
itself  according  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
heads  of  the  school. 

228.  And  that  would  largely  remove  that  objec- 
tion?— Very  largely. 

229.  Rev  Dr.  Salmon. — But  then  you  omit  what 
I called  your  attention  to  before — the  prizes  that  are 
given  to  people  who  go  to  no  school  at  all? — They 
need  not  get  prizes. 

230.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Should  the  system 
of  prizes  be  stopped?— I take  it  that  the  object 
of  prizes  is  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  pupils  in  school.  I believe  tfiat  is 
best  done  by  the  prizes  being  determined  and  distri- 
buted in  the  school  itself.  If  in  addition  it  be  found 
desirable  to  give  prizes  to  pupils  who  are  not  in  any 
school,  that  would  be  for  the  Board  to  decide ; but 
they  are  few  compared  to  the  total  number  of  pupils 
coming  up  from  schools. 

231.  I observe  you  called  attention  to  the  induce- 
ment held  out  to  masters  of  schools  to  study  the 
-examiners  more  than  the  subjects? — Yes. 

232.  And  also  to  what  you  have  described  as  the 
puzzling  nature  of  some  questions.  I think  you 
-approved  of  the  adoption  of  some  system  under  which 
the  papers  should  be  revised  in  some  manner ; what 
would  you  suggest  as  the  most  practical  means  of 
doing  it  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
as  suggested  by  the  Chief  Baron,  to  have  a special 
Board  of  Examiners — perhaps  two  or  three  boards — 
to  revise  the  examination  papers. 

233.  Should  that  Board,  do  you  think,  be  perma- 
nent ? — I think  so ; but  that  is  a matter  of  detail  which 
[ have  not  considered. 

234.  With  regard  tjo  your  more  excellent  system, 
that  is  the  ideal  system  of  the  permaneut  allocation 
-of  the  grant  as  a result  of  inspection,  that  at  once,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  excludes  students  who 
come  up  otherwise  than  from  schools? — At  present 
no  results  feed  are  paid  upon  students  who  don’t 
come  up  from  schools. 

235.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  difficulty  arises  with 
regard  to  awarding  exhibitions  and  prizes,  that  you 
revolutionize  the  whole  Act.  They  are  given  solely  as 
the  result  of  examination  ? — I admit  that  my  ideal 
plan  does  revolutionize  the  whole  system. 

236.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Is  it.  desirable  that  in 
that  respect  the  system  should  be  altered.  At  present 
results  fees  can  only  be  paid  in  respect  of  pupils 
attending  schools,  but  a student  from  any  town — 
Clonmel,  Limeiick,  or  anywhere  else — can  come  up, 
gain  prizes,  and  have  his  efficiency  tested  by  examina- 
tion, and  gain  the  rewards  of  his  industry.  Suppose 
your  ideal  system  were  adopted,  have  you  any  sugges- 
tions to  offer  with  regard  to  that  class  of  pupils  ? — 


Yes  ; I would  allow  such  pupils  to  compete  for 
exhibitions  and  medals,  and  if  they  gain  an  exhibi- 
tion they  will  be  able  to  pay  for  their  education  at 
a school. 

237.  Under  your  system  of  inspection  I don’t  quite 
understand  how  the  grant  would  be  allocated.  You 
say  it  should  be  allocated  according  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  educational  work  done.  The 
difficulty  is  how  to  ascertain  that  amount.  Take  two 
concrete  cases.  Suppose  a school  at  which  there 
were  a hundred  students ; suppose  the  certificate  in 
regard  to  that  school  was  good.  Suppose  a school 
in  which  there  were  twenty  pupils,  and  the  certificate 
was  also  good.  Would  one  school  get  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  other,  or  would  there  be  another 
element  entering  into  the  calculation? — If  the 
general  principle  I have  suggested  were  adopted, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  carefully  to  consider  the 
scheme  by  which  the  general  principle  could  be  best 
applied  in  practice.  But  I did  not  think  we  were 
advanced  sufficiently  to  devise  a scheme  for  carrying 
it  out. 

238.  I was  leading  up  to  another  question.  Under 
any  scheme  of  that  kind  would  not  a great  deal  of 
discretion  be  necessarily  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
Board?— Yes-;  far  more  than  at  present. 

239.  .The  results  noware  arrived  at  in  away  which 
you  say  commands  universal  assent.  Do  you  think 
that  results  arrived  at  in  a different  manner,  which 
would  depend  to  a very  great  extent  upon  the  idiosyn- 
crasies— on  the  views  of  the  inspectors,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  opinions  of  the  Board — 
do  you  think  that  results  arrived  at  in  that  way  would 
command  equal  confidence? — Well,  the  results  at 
present  depend  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  exami- 
lzers ; but  the  examiners  never  know  in  whose  favour 
these  idiosyncrasies  work,  and  that  is  the  l'eason  why 
there  is  no  partiality  in  the  system ; whereas,  if  it 
depended  upon  inspection,  the  Board  would  know  with 
what  particular  schools  they  were  dealing,  and,  tliere- 
foi-e,  there  would  not  be  the  same  mechanical  security, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  impartiality  of  the  Board.  But  I 
would  hold  that  any  system  of  impartiality  which  can 
only  be  secured  by  establishing  an  unsound  system  of 
secondary  education  for  all  time  through  the  whole 
country,  is  not  desirable. 

240.  I quite  agree  ; but  if  it  were  found  practicable 
to  unite  the  undoubted  advantages  of  inspection  with 
the  advantages  of  examination  which  you  recognise, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  universal  confidence  felt 
in  its  administration,  does  not  that  suggest  itself  to 
your  mind  as  desirable  ?— Yes,  but  I think  it  impos- 
sible, because  the  security  of  the  present  system  con- 
sists in  this,  that  nobody  knows  to  whom  the  awards 
are  made  until  they  have  been  made.  In  any  system 
of  inspection  the  inspectors  will  know  what  schools 
they  are  dealing  with. 

211.  The  only  element  of  idiosyncrasies  you  re- 
cognise in  the  present  system  is  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  examiners,  but  you  have  already  approved  of  a 
suggestion  that  would  largely  remove  that  element  by 
having  a Board  of  some  kind  to  revise  the  examina- 
tion papers.  In  that  event  the  elemeizt  of  idiosynci'asy 
would  vanish  to  a great  extent  ? — Yes,  I admit  that 
the  present  system  could  be  brought  to  a higher  degree 
of  perfection.  But  I submit  that  the  leading  object  of 
the  endowment  is  not  to  secure  its  being  impartially 
administered,  but  to  secure  that  it  encourages  a 
sound  system  of  education. 

242.  1 quite  agree,  but  I was  referring,  not  so 
much  to  anything  that  might  be  called  partiality  or 
impartiality,  but  that  a system  under  which  the  result 
is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  views  and  methods 
of  the  inspectors  ? — Well,  I believe  that  the  present 
system  of  examination,  though  it  has  commanded  such 
great  confidence,  is  far  from  being  impartial,  because 
you  give  exactly  the  same  marks  to  two  boys  in  a foreign 
language  who  may  be  as  widely  different  as  the  poles  in 
their  actual  knowledge  of  the  language.  It  appears  to 
be  impartial,  because  each  gets  a mark  for  every  ques- 
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Tion,  and  the  final  result  is  the  tot  of  all  these  marks, 
lout  the  tot  may  come  out  exactly  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  though  the  one  boy  may  be  a finished 
Trench  scholar,  and  the  other  may  be  very  imperfect. 
'The  real  impartiality  to  my  mind  is  the  impartiality 
which  gives  to  each  school  a money  aid  in  proportion 
To  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  the  educational 
work  which  it  does. 

244.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — What  do  you  mean  by 
■‘‘work  done”?— Do  you  consider  a school  with  500 
pupils  deserving  of  five  times  the  amount  given  to  one 
with  only  100  ? I want  an  explanation  of  what  you 
anean  by  “ work  done.”  If  you  take  the  number  of 
.pupils  into  account,  and  only  test  the  matter  by  the 
number  of  pupils  that  an  inspector  asks  questions  of 
in  examination — of  course  many  schools  are  high- 
minded,  and  will  not  cheat,  but  in  some  schools  we 
-could  not  know  whether  there  might  not  be  a great 
many  “ blind  nuts  ” in  the  class  lists  ? — Of  course  the 
inspectors  will  not  be  infallible  in  the  inspection  ; I 
•admit  that.  Neither  are  the  examiners  infallible  in 
-the  examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I do  not  want  infallibility,  but 
trustworthiness. 

246.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  you  approve  of 
the  Preparatory  Grade?  Do  you  approve  of  boys 
and  girls  of  tender  years,  under  fourteen  years  or  so, 
•being  subjected  to  competitive  examination,  or  do  you 
approve  of  their  being  examined  at  all,  except  in  a 
-school  examination  ; that  is  to  say,  of  their  education 
being  directed  towards  an  examination  ? — I think  not, 
but  you  see  I object  to  the  whole  system  of  competi- 
tive examination. 

247.  That  I thoroughly  understand  ; but  is  not  the 
<evilthe  greater  the  earlier  you  begin?  For  instance, 
you  do  not  object  to  competitive  examinations  for 
young  men  of  18, 19,  or  20  years  of  age.  It  is  a lesser 
-evil  at  17  ; but  does  it  not  become  greater  as  you  go 
down  in  point  of  age  ? Is  it  not  a greater  evil  to  direct 
the  attention  of  a boy  of  1 1 or  12  to  a public  examina- 
tion than  to  direct  the  attention  of  a young  man  of 
18  or  19  ? — I daresay  it  is,  but  in  the  system  I have 
recommended  I propose  that  in  all  grades  the  pass 
paper  should  be  of  such  a degree  of  simplicity  that  it 
shall  be  fairly  within  the  grasp  of  pupils  of  moderate 
abilities.  As  long  as  you  retain  a system  of  examina- 
tion, I think  it  will  help  to  encourage  the  attention 
given  to  all  the  pupils,  if  you  have  an  examination 
that  will  comprise  as  large  a number  as  possible  of 
the  pupils  in  each  school.  It  should  be  only  a qualify- 
ing examination,  and  it  would  take  the  place  of  the 
examination  which  the  school  itself  would  hold  at  the 
-same  period  of  the  year  to  test  the  proficiency  of  its 
pupils. 

248.  Then  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
paratory grade  would  be,  that  if  the  system  of 
examination  is  to  be  continued  at  all,  it  should  not  be 
Competitive  ? — Yes.  In  connection  with  that  I would 
make  one  suggestion  about  the  exhibitions  I recom- 
mend. I think  that  it  would  be  of  advantage,  that 
instead  of  having  an  examination  for  exhibitions  in  all 
grades,  there  should  be  examinations  for  exhibitions 
At  two  periods  only  of  the  school  course ; one  near  the 
beginning  corresponding  to  about  the  beginning  of 
The  junior  grade,  and  another  a little  after  the 
middle.  These  exhibitions  should  be  tenable  for  two 
years  without  any  further  test  whatever,  except  that 
the  pupil  should  satisfy  the  Board  that  he  was  con- 
tinuing his  education  in  a school  approved  by  the 
Board.  That  would  diminish  still  further  the  amount 
of  competition  and  examinations  required ; and  under 
these  circumstances  I think  the  students  leaving  the 
Preparatory  Grade  might  be  admitted  to  competition 
for  junior  exhibitions. 

249.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Would  the  Preparatory 
Grade  be  something  like  an  entrance  examination 
which  would  be  qualifying  and  not  competitive? — I 
would  have  all  the  examinations,  in  every  grade, 
merely  qualifying  examinations,  except  the  competi- 
tive examination  for  exhibitions.  An  entrance  ex- 


amination would  be  an  examination  of  pupils  coming  Jan.  11, 1839. 
up  from  the  primary  schools.  Kight  Rev. 

250.  I thought  what  you  had  in  your  mind  was  Monsignor 
something  passing  out  of  primary  education  into  In-  Molloy, 
termediate  education  ? — I consider  that  once  a boy  has  D,S0‘ 
finished  his  primary  course,  and  enters  into  a course 
beyond  that,  he  has  begun  his  secondary  education, 

and  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  endow- 
ment. 

251.  O’Conor  Don. — In  connection  with  your  last 
answer  I should  like  to  ask  you  how  you  would  define 
secondary  or  intermediate  education? — That  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  question  which  the  Commission  will 
have  to  auswer.  I think  it  must  be  determined  in 
relation  to  the  educational  system  you  find  existing  in 
the  country.  You  have  a great  system  of  primary 
education  maintained  by  the  State.  You  have  a great 
system  of  university  education,  imperfect  but  existing, 
endowed  out  of  the  public  funds.  And  you  have 
between  these  two,  intermediate  or  secondary  educar 
tion.  Now  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  best 
description  of  secondary  education  is  that  it  includes 
all  education  which  is  below  the  rank  of  university 
education,  and  above  the  education  given  in  the 
primary  schools. 

252.  But  does  not  that  definition  depend  on  another, 
and  that  is  the  definition  of  what  is  a primary  school  ? 

— The  National  Schools  of  Ireland. 

253.  Are  there  not  in  the  country  many  schools 
which  corresponded  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  before 
the  Intermediate  Board  was  established,  .to  the 
National  Schools,  though  not  under  the  Board? — 

They  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  every  year  and 
now  are  practically  insignificant,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  as  compared  with 
the  schools  under  the  National  Board. 

254.  If  the  National  Schools  were  not  excluded 
specially  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  would  not  many 
of  them  be  able  to  send  up  boys  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  Examinations?—!  distinguish.  If  they 
teach  the  extra  subjects  of  the  National  Education 
Board,  yes ; but  if  only  the  ordinai-y  course  of  the 
National  Board,  no  ; and  in  my  conception  of  primary 
education,  I do  not  include  extra  subjects  which  are 
really  taken  out  of  secondary  education,  and  allowed 
to  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  as  extra  subjects. 

255.  But  are  not  these  extra  subjects  of  the 
character  that  would  be  taught  in  what  you  would 
call  grammar  schools  ? — Several  of  them  are. 

256.  Are  not  they  all? — Probably  they  are. 

257.  Then  would  you  consider  that  the  Intermediate 
education  contemplated  by  Parliament  really  was 
intended  to  be  a grammar  school  education  ? — No ; 
and  T.  may  mention  a point  not  in  the  Act,  but  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Act,  which  makes  it  quite  plain 
that  it  was  not  the  original  intention  to  limit  this 
endowment  to  grammar  school  education.  It  gives  a 
definition  of  a school  as  an  educational  institution, 
other  than  a National  school,  in  which  classical  or 
scientific  education  is  given  to  a certain  number  of 
pupils.  Therefore,  it  contemplated  that  schools  in 
which  no  classical  education  is  given  should  share  in 
the  endowment. 

258.  Then  do  you  consider  that  pupils  who  come  up 
in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  are  really  under- 
going a proper  Intermediate  education  if  they  do  not 
go  beyond  that  ? If  they  stop  at  the  J unior  Grade,  for 
instance,  do  you  think  that  they  receive  an  Intermediate 
education  which  should  be  paid  for  by  the  State  ? — I 
say  that  the  Junior  Grade  course  is  part  of  a secondary 
education,  and  that  those  who  follow  the  Junior 
Grade  course,  and  go  no  further,  have  so  far  received 
a secondaiy  education,  but  they  have  not  finished  it. 

As  to  whether  they  should  be  assisted  by  the  State 
or  not,  that  question  I should  hardly  he  prepared  to 
discuss ; but  what  I do  maintain  is,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a shave  in  this  endowment,  which  has  been 
allocated  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  secondary 
education  in  the  country. 
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■Jim,  li,  189!).  259.  You  have  stated  very  clearly  in  your  evidence, 

Eight  Rev.  and  in  the  paper  you  sent  in  to  the  Commission,  the 
Monsignor  advantages  and  the  defects  that  you  think  exist  in  the 
Molloy,  d.p.,  present  system.  Could  you  tell  us  in  a general  way 
your  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Has  it  done  good  or  harm  to  education  in 
Ireland? — I am  not  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the 
actual  working  of  the  schools  to  make  my  opinion  of 
much  value  on  that  point,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  my  own  conviction  on  the  subject,  and  1 
have  a very  strong  opinion  that  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  in  Ireland,  administered  as  it 
has  been,  has  done  a great  amount  of  good  for 
secondary  education  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
a most  successful  experiment,  but  we  have  had 
that  experiment  in  operation  for  twenty  years,  and  we 
are  in  a position  to  realise  what  are  its  defects,  and  I 
consider  it  is  of  supreme  importance  now  to  correct 
these  defects,  because  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
this  Commission  it  will  probably  hold  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  Therefore  lam  insisting  rather  on  the 
drawbacks  of  the  system  than  lauding  the  success  it 
has  achieved. 

260.  At  present  the  payments  made  in  aid  of  Inter- 
mediate education  depend  on  competition  between  the 
students — depend  on  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  the  students  I — Yes. 

261.  They  depend  therefore  on  competition  between 
the  students  ?—  On  the  result  of  examinations  which 
are  in  reality  competitive  examinations. 

262.  And  therefore  the  results  are  dependent  on 
competition  between  the  pupils  ? — I do  not  quite  admit 
that,  because  there  are  a vast  number  of  pupils  sent 
up  to  the  examinations  who  are  not  competing  for 
any  thing,  but  only  want  to  pass. 

263.  Are  they  not  competitive  in  this  way — the 
schools  are  to  a certain  extent  competitive? — That  is 
a vague  phrase. 

264.  The  amount  of  money  is  a fixed  amount — the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Board  has  at  its  disposal 
is  a fixed  amount? — Yes. 

265.  That  amount  is  divided  between  the  schools 
and  the  pupils? — Yes. 

266.  And  does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  that  any  individual  school  gets  depends  upon 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  its  students? — 
Certainly. 

267.  And  it  depends  also  on  the  results  obtained  by 
students  in  other  schools,  because  if  the  results  be 
inferior  in  other  schools,  thei-e  will  be  more  to 
'divide  between  the  good  schools  ? — Each  year  the 
amount  given  to  a school  is  absolutely  fixed  by  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  its  pupils. 

268.  Everything  they  get  depends  on  the  exami- 
nation of  individual  students  ? — That  is  so. 

269.  Under  your  system,  the  ideal  system,  I under- 
stand that  you  would  purpose  to  have,  instead  of 
that,  competition  between  schools? — No,  no  competi- 
tion at  all. 

270.  Is  not  your  system  this — I am  talking  now 
of  the  ideal  system — that  you  propose  to  do  away 
with  the  payment  by  examination  absolutely,  and 
you  suggest  first,  chat  the  annual  examinations  which 
form  the  basis  of  awarding  results  fees  should  be 
abolished  ?— Yes. 

271.  And  you  propose  that  the  whole  system  of 
results  fees,  and  so  on,  dependent  on  the  examinations, 
should  disappear  also  ? — Yes. 

272.  And  that  the  payments  be  practically  made, 
for  intermediate  education,  to  depend  on  the  result  of 
inspection  in  the  schools? — Yes. 

273.  If  that  be  so,  does  it  not  follow  that  the 
' payments  will  depend  then  on  competition  between 

schools? — I would  not  call  that  competition. 

274.  You  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  annual  grant  to  the  Intermediate  Board  ? — I have 
no  fund  for  that  purpose. 

275.  You  speak  of  it  as  a very  fine,  large  endow- 
ment?;—Yes. 


276.  And  you  consider  it  ample  ?— Well,  it  is  m 
good  large  endowment. 

277.  We  assume  that  it  is  not  to  be  increased?' 
—Yes. 

278.  It  is  not  one  of  your  suggestions,  in  order- 
to  benefit  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland,  that  the 
grant  should  be  increased,  that  it  is  insufficient  t 
—No. 

279.  That  is  not  one  of  your  suggestions,  let  us. 
assume  that  the  sum  is  fixed  and  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  schools — the  whole  amount  is  to  be  divided' 
every  year,  and  the  amount  that  each  school  gets- 
depends  on  the  result  of  the  report  of  an  inspector, 
does  not  this  practically  amount  to  competition 
between  schools  dependent  on  the  result  of  inspec- 
tion?— I have  no  objection  to  other  persons  usirig- 
tlie  word  “competition  ” for  it,-  but  I would  not. 
The  more  the  one  gets,  the  less  the  other  will  get. 
of  course. 

280.  Yes,  the  less  one  gets  the  more  another  will 
get? — Yes,  taken  allround;  but,  observe  that  that- 
will  be  the  case  in  any  system  that  is  adopted  where- 
you  have  a limited  fund,  and  it  is  only  a question  of: 
words  whether  it  should  be  called  competition.  I 
would  not  call  it  competition. 

281.  The  result  is  the  same — if  one  school  gets- 
less,  the  other  gets  more? — Yes,  taken  all  round. 

282.  You  propose  that  this  result  should  depend  on 
the  report  of  an  inspector  who  is  to  report  generally 
on  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  also  to  pick  out,, 
by  chance  or  otherwise,  certain  boys  for  examining 
in  each  class  ? — To  examine  the  pupils  in  the  classes. 

283.  Do  you  propose  to  examine  every  boy  in  the- 
class  ? — No  ; he  examines  a few  in  each  class. 

284.  Supposing  he  called  up  by  chance  a backward’ 
boy  ? — Then  he  will  try  again. 

285.  How  long  is  he  to  go  on  trying  them  ? — Till 
he  comes  to  a clever  one,  if  there  is  any  ; till  he  has-, 
satisfied  himself  that  he  has  given  a fair  opportunity 
to  the  boys  of  the  class  to  show  how  they  have  been 
taught.  The  object  of  the  examination  is  not  to 
ascertain  whether  the  boys  have  a great  proficiency,, 
but  whether  they  have  been  well  taught. 

286.  Ts  it  your  idea  that  the  inspector  should 
announce  to  the  master  in  any  way  the  opinion  that  he- 
c-ntertains  of  the  boys’  answering,  or  is  he  to  reserve 
that  in  his  miud  ? — I think  he  should  exercise  a certain- 
discretion  in  what  he  does. 

287.  Supposing  he  exercises  a discretion  by  sajing- 
nothing,  but  calls  out  three  dull  boys  and  they  answer- 
badly,  and  he  says  nothing  and  gives  a bad  report  after- 
wards, don’t  you  think  that  that  will  lead  to  great 
complaints  of  partiality,  and  to  the  schools  protesting- 
against  it  ? — In  the  first  place  I think  the  inspector 
must  be  a person  of  intelligence,  and  that  in  examining 
the  class,  he  will  give  the  boys  of  the  class  a faii- 
opportunity  of  showing  how  they  were  taught,  and 
he  will  consult  with  the  master  or  not  as  he  thinks- 
expedient ; and  he  will  not  leave  the  class  until  he  had' 
satisfied  himself  that  lie  had  given  a fair  opportunity 
to  them  to  show  what  the  system  of  education  in- 
the  school  was. 

288.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be.  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  a fair 
chance? — Yes,  just  as  there  is  diversity  of  opinion 
shown  in  the  examination  papers  by  examiners. 

289.  Is  not  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  that  case 
the  same  to  every  boy  ? — Yes,  every  boy  must  take 
his  chance,  and  in  the  case  of  inspection,  every 
. school  must  take  its  chance. 

290.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  lead  to  all 
sorts  of  complaints  to  have  the  results  fees  paid  to- 
schools  in  this  country  dependent  on  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  an  inspector  ? — Why  in  this  country? 

291.  Any  country  ? — I think  there  would  be  objec- 
tions made  ; and  I think  a suggestion  has  been  thrown 
out  how  to  deal  with  such  objections,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Board. 

292.  Do  yov  think  that  the  Board  would  be  really 
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-capable  of  entertaining  such  appeals  if  made  to  it  ? — 
I should  hope  that  the  Board  are  capable  of  hearing 
-such  appeals.  I do  not  think  they  would  be  very 
numerous. 

293.  Would  it  not  throw  a responsible  duty  on  a 
Board  which  is  practically  not  competent  to  enter 
into  these  questions? — I think  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board,  as  it  is,  is  very  great. 

294.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  would  be  increasing 
it? — No,  it  would  be  altering  it. 

295.  Don’t  you  believe  that  the  tendency  of  inspection 
would  be  to  make  the  inspectors  give  good  certificates 
to  schools  very  freely  ?— Well,  I should  like  to  dis- 
tinguish that.  If  the  whole  amount  were  to  depend 
■on  the  report  of  the  inspector,  as  some  have  suggested, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  school  were  to  get  the  whole 
. grant  if  he  made  a favourable  report,  and  were  deprived 
of  the  whole  if  the  report  was  unfavourable,  then  I 
think  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  the  inspection. 
But  I propose  that  for  several  years  it  should  be  a 
system  in  which  only  a portion  of  the  grant  is  made 
-dependent  on  the  report  of  the  inspector,  and  during 
that  time  the  country  will  be  gradually  trained  to 
the  system  of  inspection,  and  the  Board  will  be  itself 
trained  in  knowing  how  far  inspection  can  be  usefully 
•earned  on,  and  the  inspectors  will  be  trained  in  their 
work,  and  1 think,  after  some  experience,  it  would 
he  quite  possible  that  a body  of  inspectors  should  be 
-appointed  in  whom  the  country  would  have  full  con- 
fidence. I agree  that  your  objection  would  be  a very 
strong  one  against  introducing  a system  all  at  once 
in  which  the  grant  to  a school  would  depend  entirely 

-on  the  report  of  the  inspector. 

296.  The  objection,  of  course,  would  be  reduced  if 
•only  portion  of  the  grant  depended  on  it? — Yes, 
very  much. 

297.  But  still  the  objection  might  exist  ? — I admit 
that  the  difficulty  is  a real  one,  and  inevitable  in  any 
system  of  distributing  an  endowment. 

298.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  inspectors  would 
classify  the  schools  in  the  way  you  state — that  they 
really  would  carry  it  out?— I do,  especially  if  the 
further  suggestion  I made  to-day  were  adopted — 
namely,  that  the  inspection  should  be  divided  under 
certain  heads,  and  a maximum  of  marks  allowed  for 
each  head  ; that  they  could  then  give  a mark  under 
each  head,  which  would  fairly  represent  their  judg- 
ment of  the  school  under  that  head,  and  that  the 
cotal  marks  so  obtained  would  fairly  represent  their 
judgment  on  the  school  as  a whole. 

299.  You  will  admit  that  you  may  be  wrong  in 
that  opinion  1 — I may  be  wrong  in  everything. 

300.  And  that  the  tendency  of  these  inspectors 
might  be  to  let  life  go  very  easy,  and,  where  they  did 
not  find  anything  very  egregiously  bad,  report  that 
the  school  was  excellent?— The  same  is  true  of  exami- 
ners. They  may  take  life  easy  and  prepare  the  papers 
very  carelessly. 

301.  That  is  the  same  all  round  ? — Every  boy  must 
take  his  chance  in  an  examination,  and  every  school 
must  take  its  chance  under  the  system  of  inspection. 

302.  For  a moment  I want  to  assume  that  those 
are  right  who  maintain  that  the  inspectors  would 
take  life  easy  and  report  schools  as  excellent  unless 
there  was  something  very  radically  wrong.  Suppos- 
ing that  that  be  so,  would  not  the  effect  of  that  be 
that  the  schools,  which  up  to  the  present,  under  the 
system  of  examination  have  been  shown  to  be  inferior 
schools,  would  get  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
grant  than  they  do  now,  and  that  the  good  schools 
would  consequently  suffer  ?-j-If  you  assume  that  the 
inspectors  are  not  suitable  to  do  their  work,  then  un- 
doubtedly you  will  have  some  inconvenience  following. 

303.  I am  not  asking  you  about  any  inconvenience. 

I am  asking  would  not  that  result  follow  ? That  the 
schools  which  heretofore  have  been  getting  large 
grants  would  get  small  ones,  and  those  now  getting 
‘■small  grants  would  get  large  ones? — I do  not  think 
so  at  all. 


304.  My  assumption  is  that  the  inspector  reports  Jan.  u,  1890. 
equally  well  of  both,  and,  as  the  amount  of  money  is  R!K]lt"ij7v. 
limited,  if  the  schools  that  heretofore  got  small  grants  Monsignor 
now  get  the  same  amount  as  the  good,  will  not  the  Molloy,  d.d  , 
good  suffer? — No;  because,  if  the  schools  have  the  DSC- 

same  report  on  inspection,  then  the  result  would  be 
that  the  quality  of  their  teaching  would  be  judged 
equal,  and  the  payments  would  be  iu  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  teaching.  The  amount  of  teaching  in 
a large  senool  is  greater  than  in  a small  school,  and 
therefore  the  schools  that  have  heretofore  gained  large 
grants  will  continue  to  gain  them. 

305.  On  account  of  their  numbers  ? — Yes. 

305a.  But  not  on  account  of  the  quality  of  their 
work  ? — No,  because  according  to  your  supposition  the 
inspectors  report  the  schools  to  be  equally  good. 

306.  I take  two  schools  of  exactly  the  same  size 
and  the  same  number  of  pupils,  and  under  the  Board 
one  receives  through  passing  a larger  percentage  of 
boys  a much  larger  amount  than  the  other,  when 
both  go  before  the  inspectors,  in  both  cases  the 
inspector  reports  that  they  are  the  same  quality — 
excellent,  and  consequently  both  get  the  same  amount 
of  grants.  The  amount  ol  money  divisable  amongst 
all  the  schools  being  fixed,  will  not  that  result  in 
what  I call  the  good  school — which  has  hitherto  got  a 
larger  amount  through  having  passed  a larger  number 
of  pupils  in  diffex-ent  subjects — suffering  ? — 1 under- 
stand your  case  to  be  this.  There  are  two  schools  of 
exactly  the  same  size,  one  good  and  the  other  bad. 

The  inspector  reports  them  to  be  equally  good.  Of 
course  then  thei'e  is  an  injustice  done. 

307.  Will  not  that  injustice  necessarily  arise  if  the 
people  are  right  who  say  that  inspection  will  lead  to 
schools  being  passed  vei-y  easily  by  inspectors  ? — If 
they  assume  that  two  schools,  one  of  which  is  good  and 
the  other  bad,  are  imported  equally  good,  that  evil 
will  follow. 

308.  Might  not  that  be  an  explanation  why  some  of 
the  best  schools  are  not  in  favour  of  inspection  ? — 1 
cannot  answer  that. 

309.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  country  have  declared  in  the  papei's  which  they 
have  sent  in  that  they  are  opposed  to  gi-auts  being 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  inspection,  and  I ask  you 
might  not  that  be  a very  rational  explanation  of 
their  dislike  to  having  the  grants  dependent  solely  on 
inspection  ? —I  cannot  say  what  their  gi-ounds  are, 
but,  if  that  is  their  explanation,  I call  it  irrational, 
because  it  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the  inspector 
will  report  a good  and  a bad  school  as  being  equally 
good. 

310.  I am  afraid  that  that  ii-rational  result  is  not 
so  very  impossible  as  you  seem  to  think  ? — Of  course 
you  might  make  exactly  the  same  case  against  exami- 
nation. You  might  suppose  that  examiners  would 
give  the  same  marks  for  good  and  bad  answers. 

311.  But  1 have  remarked  already  that  there  lie- 
gives  it  all  round,  whereas  here,  if  the  competition  is 
between  schools,  if  the  inspector  in  an  inferior  school 
gives  a good  report  where  it  should  not  be  given,  the 
good  school  will  suffer  from  it,  whereas  in  the  written 
examination  no  school  suffers  from  his  idiosyncrasy — 
they  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  there  is  no  par- 
tiality to  one  more  than  another? — But  the  pupils 
suffer,  and  the  schools  too  suffer  by  the  loss  of  results 
fees ; and  if  you  inflict  injustice  impartially  all  x-ound, 

I do  not  think  that  such  impartiality  is  a very  desirable 
thing. 

312.  How  often  do  you  propose  that  this  inspection 
should  take  place  ? — That  I have  not  considered,  but 
as  often  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  thoroughly 
efficient. 

313.  Have  you  not  formed  any  idea  of  how  often 
it  would  be  necessary  in  oi'der  to  make  it  thoroughly 
efficient?  Is  not  that  a vei-y  impoi’tant  point  ? — 1 have 
not  carefully  thought  out  that.  1 would  say  that 
once  a year  would  be  ample  to  report  upon  the 
buildings,  the  lecture  halls,  and  the  recreation 
gi’ounds.  As  i‘egards  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
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the  course  followed  it  might  be  useful  to  have 
two  or  three  visits — a long  visit  with  a thorough 
inspection,  and  then  an  unexpected  visit  to  review 
the  school.  But  the  question  as  to  the  details  of 
carrying  out  the  system  of  inspection  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  Board  itself  to  consider.  I will  only 
say  that  if  my  recommendation  be  adapted  you  will 
have  had  for  several  years  the  experience  of  the 
inspection  upon  a limited  scale  before  you 
reach  the  establishment  of  inspection  as  the  sole 
means  of  making  the  school  grants.  And,  moreover, 
if  the  inspection  upon  a limited  scale  were  found  to 
be  only  partially  successful,  you  would  then  have 
ground  for  not  going  on  with  the  ideal  system,  which 
would  be  found  not  to  be  practicable.  I wish  to 
press  this  point  very  strongly — that  1 myself  do  not 
consider  it  desirable  to  begin  with  the  ideal  system, 
but  to  introduce  it  gradually,  so  that  you  can  feel 
your  way  as  you  proceed,  and  see  how  far  you  can 
carry  the  system  of  inspection  with  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

314.  Bo  you  think  that  it  is  to  the  managers  the 
grant  that  would  be  made  under  this  system  of  in- 
spection should  be  paid  1 — I think  so. 

315.  And  in  no  way  for  the  teaching.  You  would 
not  give  the  grant  in  any  way  to  the  teachers.  You 
know  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  teachers 
ought  to  be  secure  in  getting  payment  for  the  results 
that  they  have  accomplished  !— -I  have  not  thought  of 
that  question.  At  present  the  whole  of  the  endow- 
ment that  goes  to  the  school  is  given  to  the  manager. 
It  may  be  found  desirable  to  introduce  a change,  but  I 
have  not  suggested  it,  and  I have  not  considered 
the  question. 

316.  Do  you  think  what  is  known  as  the  religious 
difficulty  would  be  likely  to  arise  if  it  were  proposed 
to  give  payments  directly  to  managers  of  senools 
upon  the  report  of  an  inspector! — Well, upon  that 
point  I have  two  things  to  say.  First,  I would 
submit  that  the  religious  difficulty,  whatever  it  may 
be,  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  a sufficient  reason 
for  imposing  an  unsound  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion upon  the  whole  country  for  all  time.  Secondly, 
if  on  full  consideration  it  be  found  that  the  religious 
difficulty  offers  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a sound  system  of  secondary  education 
under  this  endowment,  then  I have  a suggestion  to 
make,  and  I think  a very  simple  one,  which  will  get 
rid  of  the  religious  difficulty  at  once  and  for  ever. 

.317.  What  is  that! — Take  the  results  of  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  for  the  last  five  years ; ascer- 
tain from  these  results  how  much  money  has  gone  to 
Catholics  and  how  much  money  has  gone  to  Protestants 
under  the  existing  system,  with  its  perfect  impartiality; 
determine  the  proportion  between  these  two  amounts 
and  divide  the  endowment  between  the  two  denomi- 
nations according  to  that  proportion.  The  proportion 
might  be  revised  at  the  end  of  ten  years  if  found 
necessary ; the  religious  difficulty  would  then  no 
longer  exist. 

318.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  religious  diffi- 
culty made  in  Parliament— that  one  denomination 
would  get  more  than  another.  Is  not  the  religious 
difficulty  this — that  a certain  party  in  England  are 
opposed  to  any  endowment  of  what  they  call  religious 
teaching,  and  that  they  would  fear  that  if  these  sums 
were  paid  to  particular  schools  in  this  way  upon  the 
report  of  an  inspector  and  nothing  else,  not  on  the 
result  of  the  examination  in  secular  subjects — they 
would  fear  that  the  money  might  be  devoted  to  teach- 
ing religion.  Is  not  that  the  i-eal  difficulty  1 — I under- 
stood you  to  refer  to  the  religious  difficulty  that  would 
arise  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  which  would  be 
apprehensive  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  endow- 
ment perfect  impartiality  could  not  be  observed 
under  a system  in  which  the  grants  were  made 
according  to  the  report  of  inspectors,  and  that  was 
the  religious  difficulty  for  which  I proposed  the 
solution.  As  to  the  other  form  of  the  religious 
difficulty,  namely,  that  Parliament  would  be  unwill- 


ing to  make  a grant  which  could  be  applied 
denominationally  in  schools,  I have  another  answer 
which  of  course  is  altogether  different  because  the 
difficulty  is  entirely  of  a different  character.  Un- 
doubtedly Parliament  would  not  have  made  that 
distribution  of  endowment  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  was  first  established. 
But  during  the  twenty  years  during  which  it  has  been 
established  the  various  schools  in  Ireland  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  under  a severe  system  of  competitive- 
examination,  aud  everybody  thinks  that  we  have  now 
had  enough  of  that  competitive  examination ; and 
moreover,  it  is  universally  felt  that  this  competitive 
examination  is  antagonistic  to  a sound  system  of 
secondary  education;  and  I believe  Parliament  would 
now  agree  to  a system  of  distribution  which  would 
be  consistent  with  good  methods  of  education.  More- 
over-, Parliament  has  practically  agreed  to  a distribu- 
tion of  that  kind  of  a very  large  endowment  through 
the  action  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland.  The- 
Educational  Endowments  Commission  drew  up  a 
scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools,  and  that  scheme 
went  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy- 
Council  having  considered  the  scheme  sent  it  back  to- 
the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  with  a. 
recommendation  to  divide  the  endowment  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  a certain  distinct  propor- 
tion which  they  suggested.  The  proportion  was  half 
and  half,  and  that  proportion  was  adopted  because  the 
endowment  applied  to  certain  northern  counties  in 
Ireland,  where  the  school-going  population  was  about, 
equally  divided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.. 
Therefore  I do  not  regard  the  second  form  of  the 
religious  difficulty  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  my 
proposal. 

319.  Do  you  consider  the  example  exactly  in 
point!  Were  not  these  endowments  the  result  of 
private  benefactions  in  the  past! — No;  confiscated 
lands  in  Ulster. 

320.  They  are  not  the  result  of  public  money- 
divided  by  Parliament  1 — They  were  public  grants 
made  by  the  Crown. 

' 321.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon — I think  the  religious  diffi- 
culty is  simply  this.  You  know  how  in  practice  the 
inspectors  are  appointed — so  many  of  one  religion, 
and  so  many  of  another,  and  if  an  unfavourable 
report  was  given  by  an  inspector  of  a different  re- 
ligion would  there  not  be  likely  to  be  great  dissatis- 
faction, and  all  that  confidence  that  exists  at  present, 
in  the  impartiality  of  the  examination  would  dis- 
appear ! — If  that  difficulty  is  insuperable,  then  I say- 
divide  the  endosvment  between  the  two  denominations. 

322.  Then  there  would  be  quarrelling  upon  the- 
system  upon  which  you  propose  to  divide  it. 

O’Conor  Don. — Don’t  imagine  that  I have  been 
asking  these  questions  in  a hostile  sense  to  your 
view.  I want  to  get  an  answer  to  the  objections  that 
I know  will  be  raised  to  your  proposals.  I want  to- 
see  if  those  objections  were  placed  before  myself  what 
answer  I could  give  to  them. 

324.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — O’Conor  Don  said  about  the 
result  of  an  inspection  where  you  don’t  examine  all 
the  boys,  but  only  two  or  three  selected  boys,  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  the 
specimen  boy  you  take  is  a bright  boy  or  a st  upid 
boy.  If  you  take  your  boy  at  random,  if  he  is  satis- 
factory to  the  schoolmaster,  he  will  be  quite  contented ;. 
if  not,  he  probably  will  suggest  another  boy.  But  I 
doubt  whether  any  kind  of  a system  where  you  don't 
examine  all  the  boys  would  give  satisfactory  results. 

325.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  I^artin. — In  regard  to  that 
last  point  you  raised,  the  settlement  to  which  you  re- 
ferred in  the  case  of  these  endowed  schools,  was  not  a 
settlement  by  Parliament  1 — It  was  not,  but  it  was 
open  to  any  person  who  objected  to  that  scheme,  to 
have  it  brought  before  Parliament  and  object  to  it 
there.  Therefore,  although  it  had  not  the  formal 
approval  of  Parliament,  it  had,  in  a certain  sense,  its 
tacit  approval. 
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326.  There  is  a distinct  difference  between  going  to 
Parliament  and  asking  for  a division,  and  allowing 
Parliament  to  intervene  if  anj'one  went  to  Parlia- 
ment 1 — There  is ; but  I think  that  there  would  be 
far  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament for  applying  an  endowment  already  existing, 
in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  country  generally, 
than  in  obtaining  a new  endowment  to  be  divided  in 
a particular  way. 

327.  As  I understand  your  scheme,  you  propose  in 
the  room  of  a written  examination  to  introduce  an 
examination  into  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  1 — 
Yes. 

328.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  your  scheme 
is,  I think,  that  instead  of  examining  the  pupils  you 
examine  the  teachers  1 — I would  rather  say  the 
teaching. 

329.  I accept  your  expression.  Now,  in  regard  to 
that  you  must  have  thoroughly  trusted  inspectors  1 — 
Yes. 

330.  That  is  indispensable.  You  must  also  have 
men  who  educationally  are  fully  on  a level  with  any 
of  the  masters  in  these  schools  ? — -They  must'  be 
fully  on  a level  as  inspectors,  but  not  necessarily  as 
teachers.  They  must  have  the  qualifications  of  an 
inspector  in  a high  degree. 

331.  Might  I ask  what  these  are! — Well,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  define  them  off  hand. 

332.  I will  come  at  it  in  this  way — suppose  you 
have  at  the  head  of  a school  a distinguished 
student  of  Trinity  College,  and  you  appoint 
an  inspector  of  quite  an  inferior  collegiate  or 
university  rank,  will  it  be  satisfactory  to  send 
him  in  to ‘test  the  work  of  the  school? — If  he  is 
a thoroughly  qualified  inspector,  yes ; if  he  is  not  a 
thoroughly  qualified  inspector,  no.  But  I do  not 
think  that  university  grades  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  a test  for  inspectors,  just  as  they  are  not 
a test  for  members  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board. 

333.  But  you  see  the  members  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  select  the  examiners;  they  don’t 
examine  themselves  ?— But  they  are  the  final  Board 
of  Appeal. 

334.  The  inspectors  go  in  and  examine  and  test  ? — 
I think  educational  experience  and  natural  intelli- 
gence are  the  principal  qualifications,  rather  than 
university  degrees. 

335.  I think  your  scheme  will  have  the  practical 
effect  that  there  will  be  a third  mode  of  examination, 
that  is,  an  examination  of  inspectors,  testing  all  over 
the  country  the  quality  of  these  men.  Are  not  the 
heads  of  the  Irish  Intermediate  schools — the  majority 
of  these  schools — are  they  not  eminently  men  of  edu- 
cation and  position  ? — They  are. 

336.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  teachers,  but  of 
those  behind  the  teachers?— They  are.  And  I take 
it  that  if  they  have  efficient  teachers  they  need  not 
fear  that  if  their  system  of  teaching  is  inspected  they 
will  be  depi'ived  of  their  share  of  the  endowment. 

337.  But  the  inspector  will  be  under  the  most 
searching  scrutiny,  and  if  there  be  any  defect,  in  the 
inspection  or  any  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
partiality,  or  unreasonable  ground  for  supposing  par- 

iality,  any  apparent  ground  for  it,  will  there  not 
be  a constant  rising  up  of  difficulties? — There  will 
be  difficulties.  There  are  difficulties  in  all  good  work, 
but  the  difficulties  must  be  faced. 

338.  Take  the  present  system.  The  Act  did  not 
aim  at  setting  before  the  country  an  educational 
ideal? — No. 

339.  As  I understand,  it  found  Ireland  with  quite 
a number  of  educational  ideals  m operation,  and  in- 
stead of  selecting  any  ideal  it  said,  “ Send  us  in  your 
instructed  pupils ; we  will  examine  them,  if  they  reach 
a reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  we  will  pay  you.  and 
we  will  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  internal 
arrangement  of  your  school  ” ? — That  is  so. 

340.  That  of  course  is  not  setting  an  ideal  before 
the  country  at  all  ?— No ; the  Act  did  not  propose  to 


set  an  ideal  of  education  before  the  country,  but  the  Jan,  u,  1899. 
working  of  the  system  has  inevitably  set  an  ideal  Rev. 

before  the  country,  and  that  ideal  is  simply  the  pas-  Monsignor 
sing  of  examinations  under  the  Intermediate  Eduea-  Molloy,  d.d., 
tion  Board,  and  it  dominates  the  whole  system  of  n,so- 
secondary  education  in  the  country. 

341.  In  the  case  of  schools  under  School  Boards, 
containing  men  of  experience  and  of  great  ability,  as 
I know  some  of  them  do,  is  it  not  strange  that  these 
evils  reached  the  magnitude  that  is  indicated  in  your 
answers  as  existing — that  is  to  say,  that  the  teaching 
is  bad  and  the  selection  of  subjects  a bad  selection. 

That  was  the  purport  of  your  evidence  ?— The  selec- 
tion of  subjects  by  whom? 

342.  By  the  teachers  in  the  schools  ?— Oh,  yes. 

343.  I understood  in  your  answers  that  the  present 
system  has  operated  in  this  way,  that  it  has  led  to  the 
prevalence  in  Irish  schools  of  bad  methods  of  teach- 
ing ? — My  evidence  rather  is  that  its  tendency  is  to 
encourage  bad  methods  of  teaching.  I was  asked  the 
question  whether  it  had  actually  established  bad 
methods,  and  I think  I answered  that  I was  not 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  schools  to  be  able  to 
give  evidence  on  that  point.  My  evidence  is  that  its 
tendency  is  to  encourage  bad  methods  of  teaching. 

344.  The  practical  question  is,  whether  its  opera- 
tion has  been  such  as  to  make  prevalent  a bad  system 
of  teaching,  and  the  selection  of  subjects  of  teaching 
that  are  not  good  educationally  or  for  the  future  good 
of  the  pupils.  That  is  what  we  have  to  consider  ; 
and  I wane  to  know  from  you  whether,  as  far  as  you 
have  heard,  and  as  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
you  think  to  any  great  extent  that  evil  has 
sprung  up  and  prevails  ? — I have  no  actual  know- 
ledge of  that,  and  I rather  think  that  the  evil 
is  only  at  its  beginning.  But  what  I leel  is  that  if 
a change  be  not  now  made,  and  if  the  present  system 
be  made  the  permanent  system  of  the  country,  the 
evil  will  grow  to  very  great  dimensions. 

345.  But  the  evil  cannot  grow,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
without  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  schools,  and 
those  practically  guiding  education  in  this  depart- 
ment ? — Without  their  concurrence,  yes. 

346.  Without  their  concurrence  ? — Yes.  They  have 
concurred  already  in  some  respects  in  these  evils,  by 
the  neglect  of  ,the  practical  teaching  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  by  the  omission  of  these  subjects 
which  are  found  not  to  “ pay.”  I should  say,  however, 
that  some  teachers  have  remonstrated  with  the  Board 
again  and  again  against  the  system  which  prevents 
them  from  teaching  these  subjects.  The  Board  has 
been  asked  over  and  over  again  to  allow  the  subjects 
of  physics  and  chemistry  to  be  taught  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  and  that  by  the  teachers  in  the 
schools.  Therefore  some  of  the  teachers  have  not 
acquiesced  in  the  evils,  but  have  remonstrated  against 

347.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  that  evil  I think  you 
mentioned  in  your  evidence  that  one-sixth  only  of 
those  who  pass  through  as  students  under  the  Board 
go  to  the  learned  professions  ? — That  is  the  estimate 
I make  of  those  who  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
Board. 

348.  Here  is  the  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me  in 
regard  to  that.  I take  it  from  the  report  that  there 
wc-re  last  year  3,179  pupils  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination  in  the  Junior  Grade  ? — I have  the 
exact  figures  here  for  1897.  In  the  year  1897  the  total 
number  of  boys  examined  was  6,661  ; girls,  2,216  ; 
total,  8,877.  These  were  divided  in  grades,  thus— 
Preparatory — Boys,  2,427  ; Girls,  714  ; total,  3,141  : 

Junior  Grade— Boys,  3,179;  Girls,  1,090;  total,  4,269: 
making  a gross  total  for  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades  of  7,410. 

349.  You  include  girls  in  that  ? — Yes. 

350.  Take  the  boys  only  ? — I did  not  make  the 
tot  for  boys.  The  girls  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
system 

351.  But  in  regard  to  this  particular  point  ? — 

Might  I just  finish  the  returns  I have  hero? 
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352.  You  need  rot  revise  the  figures.  It  struck 
me  that  one-sixth  going  to  the  learned  professions  of 
students  covering  so  many  years  was  a very  small 
proportion  when  you  take  account  of  the  number  of 
the  priesthood  of  your  own  Church,  the  number  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  number  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  all  of  whom  require 
to  take  a grammar  school  education.  Then,  if  you 
take  the  legal  profession,  the  medical  profession,  the 
sons  of  those  who  consider  that  learning  Latin  and  a 
little  Greek  is  proper  for  an  educated  gentleman  ; and 
if  you  take  all  those  others  in  the  country — the 
teachers,  for  example,  that  require  a grammar  school 
education — does  not  one- sixth  seem  a very  small  num- 
ber  ? — That  seems  to  me  a vague  way  of  making  an 
estimate  when  we  have  the  actual  figures  of  the 
examinations  to  guide  us. 

353.  When  you  take  all  these  professions  in  this 
country,  and  all  those  sent  out  by  these  professions 
to  the  colonies  and  the  civil  service  and  other  appoint- 
ments abroad,  there  is  a very  large  demand  for  grammar 
school  education  in  Ireland! — I take  "it  that  no  pupil 
can  be  considered  to  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
a grammar  school  education  who  stops  at  the  junior 
grade;  and  my  estimate,  based  on  the  figures  of  the 
Board,  is  that  five-sixths  stop  at  the  junior  grade.  If 
five-sixths  stop  at  the  junior  grade,  then  you  may  say 
roughly  that  all  who  go  to  the  universities  and  to  the 
learned  professions  must  be  taken  from  the  other  one- 
sixtli.  This  is  not  absolutely  true,  but  roughly  so. 
There  are  a certain  number  of  pupils  who  come  up  from 
the  junior  grade  and  matriculate  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. They  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination 
instead  of  passing  an  examination  under  the  Inter- 
mediate system. 

353a.  Dr.  Barkley. — Have  you  considered  that 
perhaps  three  out  of  seven  who  enter  in  the  junior 
grade  enter  again  a second  time  in  that  grade,  so  that 
you  may  have  two  examinations  in  the  junior  grade 
as  compared  with  one  examination  in  the  middle  and 
senior  grades!— Yes,  I have  thought  of  that,  and  it 
is  a circumstance  that  complicates  the  calcula- 
tion. I believe  that  the  average  number  of  times 
that  a pupil  comes  up  in  the  preparatory  and  junior 
grades  is  greater  than  the  average  number  of  times 
in  the  middle  and  senior  grades,  and  this,  of  course, 
should  be  taken  into  account.  Your  criticism 
is  quite  correct.  But  what  I wish  chiefly  to 
insist  upon  is  that  a comparatively  small  pro- 
portion, which  I roughly  estimated  at  one-sixth 
of  the  pupils  who  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
scheme,  go  to  the  learned  professions  and  to  the 
universities,  and  that  the  large  majority  become 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  engineers,  and 
artizans. 

354.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — One  of  the  points 
you  pressed  was  the  discouragement  of  commercial 
education,  of  the  education  suitable  for  those  who 
go  to  commercial  pursuits! — I should  rather  put 
it  this  way — that  the  encouragement  given  for  the 
commercial  course  is  distinctly  less  than  the  encourage- 
ment given  for  the  grammar  school  course,  and  that 
under  the  operation  of  this  system  the  course  which 
gets  the  least  encouragement  is  practically  killed, 
because  the  tendency  is  to  choose  the  course  that 
pays  best. 

355.  I should  like  to  get  from  you  how  it  is  that 
the  course  on  the  commercial  side  is  in  this  way  placed 
at  a disadvantage,  because  the  student,  while  under- 
taking a certain  number  of  subjects  and  making  up  the 
subjects  in  the  J unior  Grade  to  6,000 marks,  may  select 
the  subjects  for  those  6,000  on  either  side  of  the 
course  he  chooses.  Why  should  not  a teacher  say  to 
him  : you  select  your  6,000  marks  on  this  side  of  the 
course  ! — Well,  I have  put  that  question  to  many  head 
masters,  and  they  say  that  they  cannot  earn  the 
same  amount  of  money  on  the  commercial  course  as 
on  the  grammar  school  course. 

356.  I was  not  thinking  of  the  commercial  or  the 
grammar  school.  But,  for  instance,  in  subjects  for  a 


boy  you  have  commercial  French  ? — But  I hold 
you  have  no  commercial  French  at  all  in  your 
system,  because  commercial  French  should  include 
speaking  the  language  and  understanding  it  when  it 
is  spoken. 

357.  Well,  now,  could  not  the  student  take  on  the 
side  of  modern  language  all  the  subjects  suitable  for 
a candidate  for  a commercial  appointment — select 
subjects  that  would  pay  the  master  on  the  aggregate 
just  as  well  as  on  the  other  course? — No;  because 
the  marks  assigned  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty. 

358.  But  is  it  not  possible  for  a teacher  to  raise 
6,000  marks  for  a boy  on  either  side  of  the  course  1- — 
Well,  you  have  to  remember  that  the  question  for 
the  teacher  is  what  will  bring  in  exhibitions  and  ' 
results  fees  both,  not  what  will  bring  results  fees 
only. 

359.  But  he  is  not  directly  and  personally  in- 
terested, except  as  a good  advertisement,  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  exhibitions  than  to  the  results 
fees  ? — The  exhibitions  make  a name  for  the  school 
and  bring  in  pupils. 

360.  Well,  now  to  come  back  to  the  poiut  I was  at 
before,  the  thing  that  seems  strange  to  me  is  that  the 
distinguished  heads  of  schools  and  the  governors  who 
take  charge  of  the  schools  should  be  so  dominated 
by  the  notion  of  making  the  school  successful  in 
results  fees  and  exhibitions  that  they  should  sacrifice 
to  it  not  only  effective  teaching  in  each  school, 
but  also  the  future  of  the  pupils? — -Well,  I should 
rather  not  offer  an  opinion  on  that  point.  I should 
rather  allow  my  evidence  to  stand  on  the  reasons  I 
have  given. 

361.  Another  question — would  not  the  best  system 
of  teaching  render  the  best  results? — Under  the 
present  system  ? 

362.  Yes? — Certainly  not  as  regards  exhibitions 
and  results  fees. 

363.  But  supposing  the  pupil  is  carefully  taught  to 
exercise  his  judgment  and  persevere  at  his  work, 
and  also  exercise  his  memory  carefully,  will  not  that 
pupil  be  likely  to  succeed  at  the  examination? — I 
think  not  as  well  as  if  he  was  prepared  simply  to 
pass  the  examinations. 

364.  He  would  be  certain  to  succeed,  I should 
think  ? — If  you  get  a body  of  teachers  who  will  follow 
the  best  system  of  teaching  irrespective  of  examina- 
tions, they  will  get  results,  but  less  than  those  who 
follow  the  other  method. 

365.  You  believe  that  this  kind  of  teaching  will 
not  bring  the  average  pupil  up  to  what  is  required  ? 

I believe  a great  deal  of  time  will  be  spent  in  doing 
what  the  Board  does  not  recognise  at  all. 

366.  Of  course  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  pro- 
pose to  pay  for  more  than  the  subjects  presented  for 
examination  ?— I hold  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be 
the  root  of  the  whole  evil. 

367.  But  supposing  an  efficient  teacher  is  working 
his  pupils  for  a pass,  will  not  a thoroughly  careful 
teaching  of  these  pupils  bring  them  to  the  degree  of 
merit  required  for  the  average  boy  ? — I think  it  will. 
But  no  teacher  is  thinking  of  this  result  only;  he  is 
thinking  of  exhibitions  and  prizes,  and  he  will  be  very 
much  behind  if  he  does  not  teach  according  to  the 
method  that  will  satisfy  the  examiners. 

368.  Now,  taking  the  exhibitions  and  prizes,  sup- 
pose a boy  has  been  thoroughly  well  taught — ideally 
taught — in  all  the  subjects,  as  far  as  it  can  be  taught 
within  the  limits,  will  not  he  have  as  fair  a chance  of 
scoring  high  as  if  he  were  crammed  ? — No,  certainly 
not,  in  my  opinion. 

369.  Then  I should  expect,  Dr.  Molloy,  that  when 
we  take  the  highest  exhibitioners  on  the  list,  we' 
should  find  that  in  after  life  these  exhibitioners  fall 
back  and  others  take  their  places  ?— That  would  be 
a very  interesting  inquiry,  but  very  difficult  to  make. 
Ihe  attempts  that  I have  seen  made  are  unsatisfac- 
tory ; because  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  success 
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of  the  pupils  at  university  examinations,  the  civil  ser- 
vice, and  the  army  ; but  all  that  only  shows  that  the 
pupils  have  been  well  trained  to  pass  examinations. 

370.  The  plan  of  having  one  pass  fee,  which  was 
suggested,  would  that  not  have  the  difficulty  of 
making  a school  pass  on  the  very  narrowest  limit  of 
subjects  that  could  be  passed? — No  doubt-  that  plan 
would  leave  the  schools  free  to  earn  their  share  of 
results  fees  on  a very  limited  pass ; but  I maintain 
that  such  freedom  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  school, 
and  if  the  schools  were  left  more  free  from  the  cramping 
influence  of  the  Intermediate  system,  they  would  select 
those  subjects  suited  to  the  future  career  of  their 
pupils,  and  would  give  a very  much  better  education. 
. 371.  In  the  proposal,  I suppose  it  is  intended  to 
be  permanent  in  its  working,  embodied  in  your  scheme, 
- you  provide  that  inspectors  should  inspect  the  schools 
under  five  heads.  They  set  down  the  figure  under 
each  head,  and  the  Board  pays  accordingly  ? — In  the 
transitional  state  ? 

372.  Yes? — Not  exactly.  My  proposition  is  that 
• in  the  transitional  period,  the  Board  should  add  to  the 

amount  of  money  which  the  school  receives  on  the 
written  examination  a percentage  determined  by  the 
mark  obtained  for  inspection. 

373.  Yes.  Now  would  it  not  be  extremely  difficult 
to  classify  schools  as  you  have  suggested,  and  would 
it  not  cr-eate  great  heart-burning  if  it  were  done  ? The 
suggestion  has  been  made  already  that  a school  richly 
provided  in  buildings  and  equipments  would  then  be 
regarded  as  excellent? — Under  that  head? 

374.  Yes, -under  that  head:;  and  so  if  you  take  a 
teacher  who  is  poor  and  struggling  to  provide  the 
funds  for  a school  and  equip  it,  or  a local  board,  and 
they  come  to  the  State  and  say  we  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  teaching,  and  the  State  answers  we  shall  pay 
you  for  your  teaching,  not  according  to  the  quality  of 
it,  but  less  than  in  the  case  of  a school  that  is  properly 
equipped  ? — The  principle  involved  in  my  proposal  is 
the  principle  involved  in  the  system  at  present,  namely, 
that >t  recognises  only  work  already  done,  and  that 
grants  are  not  made  for  work  to  be  done  in  the  future. 
The  only  difference  in  my  suggestion  is  that  it  recognises 
certain  features  which  are  not  recognised  at  present, 
namely,  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  the  materia], 
appliances,  the  character  of  the  halls  and  buildings, 
and  so  forth. 

375. '  The  report  of  an  inspector  in  that  case  would 
of  course  be  a very  important  matter,  because  it  would 
not  only  prevent  the  school  in  some  cases  from  getting 
the  full  results,  but  also  hinder  them  even  in  the 
future.  Say  the  school  has  received  the  maximum  one 
year  and  is  then  lowered  by  the  inspector,  by  that 
lowering  its  power  of  earning  is  greatly  diminished  ? 
— But  it  will  be  increased  if  it  gets  a good  report. 

376.  Yes  ? — And  is  not  that  a good  thing  ? 

377.  Yes,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  it  thro  ws  a great 
responsibility  on  the  inspector  and  subjects  him  to 
scrutiny  that  would  be  very  severe  ? — Undoubtedly  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear. 
It  is  simply  an  addition  to  what  the  school  may 
receive  on  the  written  examination.  The  -extreme 
amount  would  be  50  per  cent.,  and  that  would  be  only 
one-third  of  the  whole  grant.  That  percentage  would 
be  obtained  only  by  a few,  and  I dare  say  it  would 
be  a fair  estimate  that  the  award  on  the  inspection 
would  be  on  the  average  about  30  per  cent. 

378.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  say  that  one  of  the  good 
points  of  the  system  is  that  it  has  compelled  the 
introduction  of  the  best  text-books  in  the  schools  ; is 
that  based  on  your  own  observation?-  It  is  based 
partly  on  my  own  observations  and  partly  from  what 
I have  heard. 

379.  And  then  you  complain  of  the  tendency  to 
lead  teachers  to  adopt  a bad  method  of  teaching,  and 
you  give  as  an  illustration  a review  of  a cram-book  on 
ah'ebra? — Well,  in  the  first  place  I carefully  avoided 
the  word  cram,  because  I look  upon  it  as  not  having 
a definite  meaning. 

380.  But  the  criticism  which  you  quoted  from 


“ Nature"  may  be  summed  up  by  that  term,  though  Jan.  H-W 
you  did  not  use  it? — Yes,  but  the  book  which  I re-  Right  Rev. 
ferred  to  is  not  a book  adopted  by  the  teachers,  but  Monsignor 
a book  written  for  the  purpose  of  helping  teachers.  ^|oy’  D U* 

381.  But  did  the  teachers  use  that  book? — I 
don’t  know  ; but  I think  on  the  whole  the  text-books 
used  now  are  a very  considerable  improvement  on 
those  in  use  before  1878. 

382.  Well  under  the  heads  of  other  courses  of 
education  you  refer  to  something  done  by  the 
Christian  Brothers  before  the  Intermediate  system 
came  into  the  field.  You  refer  to  the  elements  of 
commercial  and  industrial  education  being  taught  in 
some  of  the  larger  tcwns  in  Ireland? — Yes,  parti- 
cularly in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Waterford. 

383.  Can  you  refer  to  any  publication  or  person  who 
would  give  us  information  on  the  subject? — I think 
Brother  Burke  could  do  it ; he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
school  in  Cork  for  a long  time. 

384.  Could  he  tell  us  why  this  course  was  discon- 
tinued?—I think  so.  But  the  Christian  Brothers 
have  sent  in  memorials  from  time  to  time  pointing 
out  that  these  subjects  are  not  sufficiently  remunerated 
or  encouraged. 

385.  Was  this  teaching  connected  with  secondary  or 
primary  education  ? — The  Christian  Brothers  selected 
from  their  primary  schools  those  boys  who  showed 
an  aptitude  for  a higher  career,  and  they  had 
special  classes  for  the  training  of  these.  I took 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the 
boys  of  the  primary  school  went  to  the  secondary,  and 
it  was  about  one-fourth  or  one- fifth.  Now,  that  is  a 
class  of  boys  who  to  my  mind,  when  they  show  ability, 
are  fully  entitled  to  share  in  the  endowment  which  is 
intended  for  secondary  education  in  Ireland. 

386.  In  the  case  of  your  transitional  scheme  the 
reports  of  inspectors  and  the  results  of  examina- 
tions would  be,  to  a certain  extent,  a check  upon 
one  anofclu  r,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ideal  scheme  the 
grants  to  schools  would  be  based  only  on  the  reports 
of  the  inspector.  But  the  same  inspector  cannot  go 
round  a number  of  schools  amounting  to  almost  four 
hundred  and  personally  satisfy  himself.  How  would 
you  eliminate  the  personal  equation  of  each  inspector? 

— -If  you  adopt  my  provisional  scheme  you  will  find  how 
it  works  at  the  end  of  a few  years,  and  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
written  examinations,  or  to  keep  them  as  a check  on 
the  reports  of  the  inspector. 

387.  Then  you  don’t  wish  to  set  forward  your  ideal 
scheme  as  a scheme  that  should  be  ultimately  adopted 
in  any  case? — No ; not  at  present. 

388.  In  addition  to  the  exhibitions  awarded  in  the 
middle  and  senior  grades  there  are  a large  number  of 
exhibitions  retained  from  lower  grades : do  you 
approve  of  this,  or  would  you  make  all  rewards  to 
pupils  depend  on  the  answering  in  the  grade  in  which 
they  have  been  examined  ? — I would  propose  to  have 
only  two  examinations  for  exhibitions  in  the  Inter- 
mediate course : and  I would  make  the  exhibitions 
tenable  for  two  years,  snmcct  only  to  the  condition 
-that  the  candidate-continues  his  education.  I should 
like  in  connection  with  that  to  read  one  short 
sentence  from  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
in  his  book  on  the  Higher  Schools  and  Universities 
of  Germany,  page  45,  “that  the  examination  test 
is  an  illusory  test  as  it  is  used  in  our  public  service 
apart  from  the  process  by  which  the  candidates  are 
trained.”  And  later  on:  “That  a boy  shall  have 
been  for  a certain  number  of  years  under  good 
training  is  what,  in  Prussia,  the  State  want  to  secure  ; 
and  it  uses  the  examination  test  to  help  to  secure  this. 

We  leave  his  training  to  take  its  chance,  and  we  put 
the  examination  test  to  a use  for  which  it  is  quite 
inadequate,  to  try  to  make  up  for  our  neglect  ” Now 
that  is  exactly  true  of  examinations  of  the  Interme- 
diate Board.  The  Board  leaves  the  training  to  take 
its  chance,  and  puls  the  examination  test  to  a use  for 
which  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  try  to  make  up  for  this 
defect. 
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389.  There  is  just  one  other  point  that  struck  me. 
You  say  when  you  come  to  modern  languages  if  the 
school  does  not  submit  to  oral  examination  no  result 
fee  whatever  should  be  taken  ? — Perhaps  that  is  a 
little  severe ; but  my  view  was  that  if  a school  de- 
liberately declines  to  teach  the  pronunciation  of  a 
foreign  language,  its  teaching  should  not  be  recognised. 

390.  Even  if  its  teaching  were  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  the  ancient  languages  1 — I think  so.  I 
think  it  is  a great  educational  scandal. 

391.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  spoke  of  the 
rigid  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  the  results 
are  brought  out  under  our  present  system.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  there  is  no  element  of  chance? — 
There  is  a great  deal.  But,  as  O’Conor  Don  said,  it  is 
an  equal  chance  all  round. 

392.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  not  a chance  equal  all 
round ; that  under  the  system  as  it  is  now  worked 
there  is  a door  left  very  widely  open  for  the  admission 
of  chance  as  between  different  students  ? — I think 
the  element  of  chance  is  always  there. 

393.  As  between  the  students,  must  there  not 
always  be  a very  large  element  of  chance  that  the 
written  answers  of  one  set  of  students  are  read  by  one 
examiner,  and  the  corresponding  answers  of  another 
set  of  students  are  read  by  another  examiner? — Yes. 

394.  Well,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  this 
exists  very  largely.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  elements  of  chance  exist  very  largely  under  our 
present  system  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  that  may  be  pro- 
vided against,  without  altering  the  system,  by  having 
the  papers  examined  by  one  person. 

395.  It  has  never  yet  been  found  practical.  Now, 
will  not  the  adoption  of  the  provisional  or  tentative 
way  of  working  which  you  propose  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  any  serious  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  religious  question  ? — Yes ; and  it  will 
give  you  facility  for  doing  that  with  practically  no 
risk. 

396.  And  that  would  be  a great  advantage  in  adopt- 
ing your  system,  that  it  would  be  tentative  until  we 
saw  that  it  was  safe  ? — Yes. 

397.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  National  Edu- 
cation Board  there  are  a large  number  of  inspectors 
Catholics,  and  a large  number  Protestants,  and  that 
on  the  results  of  their  inspection  the  amount  to  be 

aid  to  Catholic  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Pro- 
testant schools  on  the  other,  largely  depends  ? — Yes. 


398.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
fact  of  our  having  Pi'otestant  inspectors  in  schools 
under  Catholic  management,  or  Catholic  inspectors  in 
schools  under  Protestant  management,  has  led  to  any 
inconvenience  on  the  ground  of  want  of  impartiality  ? 
— I don’t  think  so. 

399.  Now,  as  to  another  matter,  one  of  fundamental 
importance — I take  it  that  in  your  opinion  the  system 
which  makes  the  amount  of  grant  to  be  given  to  a 
school  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  who  have 
passed  an  examination  is  a bad  system  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  ? — Yes,  especially  when  it  is  only 
a written  examination. 

400.  Is  it  not  in  your  opinion  a bad  system,  not 
merely  in  the  sense  that  it  leaves  out  something  that 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  it 
turns  the  work  of  the  school  in  a wrong  direction  ? — 
Yes,  it  encourages  a bad  system  of  education. 

401.  Well,  seeing  that  the  continuance  of  this 
system  of  results  under  the  Intermediate  Act  is 
compulsory — that  we  must  spend  a large  grant  of 
£80,000  a year  in  carrying  out  a mischievous  system  — 
do  you  not  consider  it  of  high  importance  in  the 
interests  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  that 
the  Act  which  obliges  us  to  work  on  this  wrong  line 
should  be  amended? — Yes,  I think  so. 

402.  And  that  it  should  be  amended  with  the  least 
possible  delay? — Yes. 

403.  The  grant  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  is 
spoken  of  as  £30,000? — Yes. 

403a.  Is  not  that  made  up  of  two  parts — one,  the 
income  from  the  original  endowment  ?— Yes. 

404.  The  other  part  stands  on  a different  foundation : 
it  comes  to  us  under  a rather  recent  Act,  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  which  gives  it  to 
us  only  in  a provisional  way,  “ unless  Parliament 
shall  otherwise  provide”? — Yes,  the  one  is  £27,500.  , 
and  the  other  has  been  about  £59,000  a year,  for  the 
last  three  yeai-s. 

405.  The  smaller  one  is  the  only  one  we  can  count 
on  as  a permanency? — I count  on  the  whole  as  being 
permanent,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  secure. 

406.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. —You  cannot  absolutely 
count  on  it.  It  may  be  taken  from  you  at  any 
moment  ? — I think,  if  you  make  a good  use  of  it,  it 
will  never  be  taken  from  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 
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SECOND  DAY— THURSDAY,  JANUARY  12th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  tlie  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42^  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair  ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m. A.,  Secretary. 


Louis  Purser,  d.litt.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


407.  Chairman. — Dr.  Purser,  you  are  a Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

408.  And  you  are  also  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

409.  And,  before  you  became  a Fellov/,  I think 
you  were  one  of  the  classical  masters  at  Wesley 
'College  and  Kingstown  School  ? — Yes. 

410.  In  those  capacities,  of  course,  you  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act  ? — I am  afraid  not. 
Before  the  Intermediate  education  came  in,  I stopped 
teaching,  and  began  to  read  for  a Fellowship — -just 
when  the  Intermediate  education  came  iu. 

411.  Then  your  experience  of  the  effects  of  the 
Act  of  1878,  if  any,  have  been  obtained  by  your 
examining  in  Trinity  College  ? — Also  I examined  twice 
in  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

412.  In  the  one  way  or  the  other,  you  have  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Act? — A considerable  amount  of  experience.  Of 
course,  several  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
have  been  in  for  the  Intermediate,  and  I have  heard 
a great  deal  about  it,  and  talked  a great  deal  about  it 
and  soforth. 

413.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  in 
jointly  with  Dr.  Gray,  a paper  in  answer  to  our 
questions  ? — Yes. 

414.  And  I take  it  that  the  answers  that  have 
been  sent  in  embody  the  joint  opinions  of  both  you 
and  Dr.  Gray  ? — Yes. 

415.  I will  first  take  the  questions  of  principle  as 
distinct  from  the  questions  of  detail.  I see  by  your 
answers  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  viva  voce  ex- 
amination is  imperative? — In  certain  subjects. 

416.  And  of  supreme  importance  in  certain 
subjects  ? — Yes. 

417.  I shall  first  take  the  natural  sciences — natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry? — Yes. 

418.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  any 
real  test  by  examination  in  those  subjects  without 
viva  voce  examinations  ? — Most  inadequate. 

419.  Would  you  think  that  viva  voce  examina- 
tions ought  to  be  carried  out  in  a laboratory  so  that  it 
would  be  a practical  examination  and  a proof  of  real 
work? — Yes,  certainly. 

420.  Modern  languages:  In  your  opinion  can 

there  be  any  real  test  of  the  efficiency  of  teaching  in 
modern  languages  without  viva  voce  questioning  ? — 
To  a considerable  extent ; but  I think  it  would  be  a 
very  curious  sort  of  learning  that  was  not  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  modern  languages. 

421.  The  object  being  to  test  in  the  best  manner 
the  efficiency  of  teachers,  are  you  of  opinion  that  such 
a test  would  be  furnished  by  a written  examination 
without  viva  voce  questions  in  modern  languages  ? — 
I -think  to  a considerable  extent. 


422.  It  would  be  ? — Yes  ; for  example,  you  could  Louis  Purser, 

teach  French  the  same  way  as  you  teach  Latin.  D.Litt, 

423.  Do  you  think  there  can  be  a satisfactory  r.T.c.n. 
examination  in  Latin  without  viva  voce  questioning  ? 

— Yes,  I think  a very  fairly  satisfactory  one. 

424.  What  about  accentuation  and  pronunciation? 

— I think  you  could  get  a very  fairly  satisfactory 
examination  in  Latin,  but  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  you  could  get  them  to  read  a bit. 

425.  The  questions  I am  asking  you  at  present  are 
not  in  reference  to  possibility : that  will  be  a sub- 
sequent matter.  I am  trying  to  ascertain  what  is 
your  idea  of  an  efficient  test  of  teaching,  and  I under- 
stood from  your  paper  that  you  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  imperative  and  was  of  supreme  importance 
that  there  should  be  viva  voce  examination.  Is  not 
that  so? — Yes. 

426.  Do  you  wish  to  limit  that  to  any  particular 
subjects  or  to  extend  it  to  all  subjects  generally  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  in  mathematics.  I 
think  it  is  of  very  considei’able  importance  in  the 
ancient  languages,  of  very  great  importance  in 
modern  languages,  and  of  very  great  importance  in 
chemistry. 

427.  I gather  also  from  your  paper  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  to  constitute  an  efficient  system  of  rewards 
the  results  of  these  viva  voce  questions  ought  to  count 
towards  prizes  and  exhibitions? — Yes. 

428.  In  other  words,  you  consider  that  with  part 
of  the  examinations  in  writing  and  part  viva  voce 
allotting  the  exhibitions  solely  upon  the  results  of  the 
written  answers  would  be  an  erroneous  principle  ? — 

Yes,  I think  so. 

429.  And  unfair  to  the  pupils  ? — I think  so  ; yes. 

430.  And  unfair  to  the  teachers  if  you  take  it  as  a 
test  of  teaching  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4'31.  I also  gather  from  your  answers  that  you  are 
of  opinion  that  at  the  very  least  one-half  of  the  results 
fees  ought  to  depend  upon  the  reports  of  an  inspector  ? 

— Yes. 

432.  And  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  that  inspec- 
tor not  only  to  inspect  the  buildings  and  observe  the 
character  of  the  teaching  but  also  to  examine  the  stu- 
dents in  such  subjects  as  viva  voce  examinations  are 
required  in  1— Yes. 

433.  I assume  then  that  you  would  not  consider  a 
system  satisfactory  in  which  the  results  of  viva  voce 
examinations  could  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  exhibitions,  and  in  which  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  exhibitions  could  not  be  made  to  de- 1 
pend  upon  the  inspector’s  report?  These  are  two 
matters  that  you  have  told  me  you  consider  desirable  ? . 

— Yes. 

434.  Supposing  you  have  a system  of  examination, 
so  constructed  that  neither  of  those  two  elements  can 
exist  in  it,  would  you  or  would  you  not  consider  it  a 
satisfactory  system  ? — I consider  it  unsatisfactory. 

D 
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Louis  Purser,  by  the  Act  of  1878,  incapable  of  being  altered 
D.Litt.,  by  any  rules  under  it,  is  such  that  the  results  of 

f.t.c.d.  viva  voce  examinations  by  inspectors  at  the  schools 

could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  awarding 
the  exhibitions,  would  you  consider  that  it  was  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  system  should  be  altered 
by  Act  of  Parliament  1 — Perhaps  “ supreme  impor- 
tance” is  a little  strong. 

436.  Well,  use  your  own  words? — Desirable. 

437.  Then,  according  to  your  experience,  it  is 
desirable  that  this  system  should,  to  that  extent,  be 
■altered  ? — Yes. 

438.  There  are  some  matters  of  detail  that  are 
mentioned  in  your  answers.  I Suppose  we  may  take 
your  answers,  generally,  as  indicating  your  opinion 
in  reference  to  those  ? — Yes. 

439.  Would  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  them  or 
would  you  wish  that  I should  call  your  attention  to 
them  in  detail  ? — I do  nob  think  I should  wish  to  add 
anything  to  them. 

440.  I see  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  history 
should  be  made  a special  subject? — Yes. 

441.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Preparatory 
Grade  examinations  should  be  discontinued? — Yes. 

442.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  effect  upon 
competition  amongst  children  of  such-  tender  age  as 
are  admissible  to  the  Preparatory  Grade  ?— Yes,  I 
have. 

443.  Now,  if  the  Preparatory  Grade  be,  contrary 
to  your  opinion,  continued,  would  you  be  of  opinion 
that  at  least  there  should  be  no  competition  in  it  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  there  should  be  any  exhibitions  in 
that  grade  if  it  is  continued.  I may  say  that  the 
reason  I put  this  forward  first  was  simply  for  eco- 
nomy’s sake,  to  save  money  for  the  inspectors.  I 
think  three  examinations  are  ample. 

444.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  is  the  true 
distinction  between  Primary  education  and  Interme- 
diate education  as  contemplated  in  this  Act  ? — I do 
not  think  I have. 

445.  There  is  one  matter  that  you  attach  some  im- 
portance to,  that  is  the  revision  of  the  examination 
papers  ? — Yes,  I have  a strong  opinion  upon  that. 

_ 446.  Prom  time  to  time  you  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  examination  papers  ? — Yes. 

447.  Now,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 

generally  the  opinion  that  you  have  formed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  examination  papers  as  a whole  ? Well  I 

have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  any  except  the  Latin 
ones.  I consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  too 
much  attention  given  to  formal  grammar,  and  in  the 
second  too  much  attention  given  to  what  I might  call 
abnormalities  rather  than  to  normal  things  j for  in- 
stance, I mean  they  set  a line  for  the  candidates  tc 
scan,  which  is  a very  abnormal  line,  instead  of  a 
normal  line.  And  I think  there  are  too  many  marks 
given  to  the  set  portion. 

448.  That  is,  to  the  prescribed  authors  ?— Yesj 
there  should  be  very  much  more  unprescribed. 

449.  Do  you  observe,  then,  that  a good  deal  of 
attention  is  given  to  exceptions  from  general  ndes 
as  distinct  from  illustrations  of  those  general  rules 
themselves  i— Yes,  that  is  what  I mean  by  abnorma- 
lities. 

450.  Do  examination  papers  of  that  character 
rather  tend  towards  what  is  popularly  called  cram- 
ming?— I think,  so. 

451.  You  observe  that  there  is  one  paper  of  ques- 
tions for  all  students  ? — Yes. 

452.  Those  that  present  themselves  merely  for  a 

pass  and  those  that  go  in  for  competition? Yes. 

453.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  a good  system  ? 

454.  You  think  that  is  the  best  system  ? Does 
that  prevail  in  Trinity  College  at  present?  In  my 


time  it  did  not? — Certainly  not.  The  difficulty  I 
find  about  that  is  the  matter  of  time  ; it  would  in- 
crease the  examination  to  an  enormous  extent, 
increase  the  expense,  increase  everything.  But  I 
think  you  can  practically  well  make  a distinction  on 
a paper  between  a pass  man  and  an  honour  man. 

455.  I am  afraid  that  you  and  I are  not  exactly 
ad  idem.  I am  not  now  questioning  you  as  to  what 
is  possible — that  is  a matter  that  must  afterwards  be- 
considered  by  the  Commission — but  I want  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  great  experience  as  to  what 
would  be  the  ideal  mode  of  carrying  out  the  exami- 
nations, with  a view  to  trying  to  apply  to  them 
that  ideal  as  far  as  is  possible  under  the  existing; 
circumstances.  So,  now,  putting  out  of  consideration 
the  question  of  possibility  and  the  question  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  system,  would  you 
be  of  opinion  that,  if  we  could  do  so,  it  would  be  a 
better  system  to  have  two  separate  papers — one  the 
competition  paper  and  the  second  the  pass  paper  ? — 
Yes,  perhaps,  I think  that  would  be  better. 

456.  Of  course  you  have  had  a great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  framing  examination  papers  ? — Yes. 

457.  Ever  since  you  have  been  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  probably  before  that.  Are  there  not 
some  general  rules  applicable  to  the  framing  of 
examination  questions — I mean  that  a certain 
number  of  the  questions  are  rather  easy,  a certain 
number  are  more  difficult,  and  the  residue  may  be 
very  difficult ; is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

458.  If  you  have  the  same  paper  for  the  pass  and 
the  competition,  is  there  not  this  difficulty,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  questions  necessaiy 
to  determine  questions  in  competition  amongst  the 
best  boys  there  is  a difficulty  in  providing  such  a. 
number  of  pass  questions  as  will  give  the  pass  stu- 
dents a fair  option  as  to  which  he  will  answer  ? — 
I do  not  think  there  would  if  there  were  two- 
papers. 

459.  Two  papers? — Two  papers. 

460.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  two  papers  ? — 
Two  systems  would  be  possible,  either  to  have  two 
papers,  ranging  from  the  easy  up  to  the  very  difficult, 
or  to  have  one  easy  pass  paper,  and  the  other  a very 
difficult  paper. 

461.  I quite  agree.  Then  you  would  either  have- 
two  separate  papers,  one  a pass  paper  and  the  other 
a competition  paper,  or  if  you  had  all  the  questions 
upon  the  same  paper,  which  would  be  only  a difference 
in  detail,  you  would  indicate  upon  that  paper  which 
were  the  pass  questions  and  which  were  the  competi- 
tion questions? — Yes. 

462.  It  is  more  difficult  of  course  for  a student  to- 
pass  when  all  the  questions  upon  the  paper  repre- 
sent only  100  per  cent.,  and  the  greater  number  of 
those  questions  are  competition  questions' ? — Yes, 
it  is  of  course  much  more  difficult. 

463.  Take  one  of  your  papers  in  Trinity  College 
I have  a very  clear  recollection  of  them  myself.  Take 
an  ordinary  pass  paper,  about  how  much  per  cent, 
would  pass  a student  ? What  is  the  rough  general 
rule? — Oh,  about  between  30  and  35. 

464.  That  is  about  one-third  ? — Yes. 

465.  Do  you  observe  that  if  you  had  a paper  that 
consisted  of  two-thirds  of  competition  questions  and 
one-third  of  pass  questions,  the  pass  student  would  be 
obliged  to  answer  all  the  pass  questions  instead  of 
answering  one-third  1—  Oh,  but  I do  not  think  that  ; 
I would  give' the  pass-men  much  more  than  one- 
third. 

466.  But  have  you  observed  that  in  the  examination 
papers  of  this  Board  there  are  not  one-third,  not  moi;e 
than  one-third,  of  those  pass  questions  ? Have  you  ever 
studied  our  papers — our  Latin  papers? — Well,  I do 
not  know  that  I have  studied  them  from  that  point 
of  view. 

467.  You  think  that  a pass  student  ought  to  pass 
upon  answering  one-third  of  the  pass  questions ; is 
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that  it1? — If  the  whole  paper  consisted  of  pass 
questions  ? 

468.  That  there  should  be  so  many  pass  questions 
that  answeiing  one-tliird  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
pass  him1?— Yes.  Supposing  you  had  two  papers  in 
which  five  are  pass  questions ; very  good,  then  he  has 
to  answer  one-third  of  the  five,  and  he  has  to  answer 
one- third  of  the  five  on  the  other  paper. 

469.  Supposing  there  is  100  per  cent,  represented 
by  pass  questions  ?—  Yes. 

470.  You  pass  a student  on  answering  one-third, 
that  is  33  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

'471.  Do  you  observe  that  if  only  one-third  of  the 
questions  on  a joint  paper  are  pass  questions  he  would 
not  pass  upon  answering  one-thircl  of  the  questions 
that  2 orima  facie  he  would  be  able  to  answer  ?— Yes, 
but  there  should  not  be  only  one-third  ; there  should 
be  more  than  one-third  pass  questions. 

472.  What  percentage  do  you  think  there  should 
be  of  pass  questions'?  Ought  there  not  to  be  100  per- 
cent. so  that  if  the  student  was  able  to  answer  33  per 
cent.,  he  should  pass'?  Ought  there  not  to  be  100  per- 
cent. of  pass  questions,  and  then  you  could  have  your 
alternative  questions  in  the  competition  ? — I suppose 
that  would  be  a possible  way. 

473.  Is  it  desirable  ? Will  you  put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  pass  student.  W ould  he  not 
be  in  a better  position  if  he  had  on  one  paper-  the 
pass  questions  representing  100  per  cent.,  he  being  at 
liberty  to  choose  one-third  of  those,  representing  33 
per-  cent,  and  to  obtain  a pass  upon  answers  to  them, 
than  would  be  a student  who  had  in  a joint  paper  a 
number  of  pass  questions  less  than  100  per  cent.,  and 
who  was  obliged  to  make  up  his  33  per  cent,  out  of 
that  lesser  number  ?— Certainly. 

474.  Therefore  it  would  be  easier  to  pass  and  fairer 
to  the  pass  student  if  the  system  that  I suggest  were 
adopted  7 — It  would,  I think,  certainly.  I should  like 
to  assume  that  in  the  two  papers  that  are  to  be  set 
there  would  be  one-half  of  pass  questions,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing. 

475.  Then  if  there  were  one-half  of  pass  questions 
in  a joint  paper  and  the  other  half  in  a separate  paper 
there  would  be  100  per  cent,  of  pass  questions? — 
Yes. 

476.  You  think  under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever, there  ought  to  be  100  per  cent,  of  pass  questions 
for  the  pass  student  to  choose  from? — Yes. 

477.  I observe  you  say  in  your  paper  that  a revi- 
sion of  the  examination  papers  should  be  made  by  a 
small  board  of  experts  of  widely  recognised  position, 
ability  and  judgment,  at  least  in  the  subjects  in  which 
many  candidates  present  themselves.  I suppose  you 
attach  a great  deal  of  importance  to  that? — I do. 

478.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty, 
from  a practical  point  of  view,  in  carrying  that  out  ? — 
I do  not. 

479.  Do  you  not  think  something  of  that  sort  is 
essential  in  order  to  give  stability  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  system  is  carried  out  ? — I think  so. 

480.  For  otherwise  it  might  depend  upon  the 
individuality  of  a particular  examiner  ? — Certainly. 

481.  I need  not  say  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  experts  a paper  is  submitted  to  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  having  those  curious  exceptional  questions 
that  you  refer  to  ? — 1 think  so.  But  if  you  got  a 
really  judicious  man  there  would  be  no  necessity 
to  get  a great  many.  You  could  get  certain  men 
who  are  well  experienced  in  education,  I am  sure,  for 
a small  salary. 

482.  The  examiner  in  Greek,  for  instance,  should 
revise  the  examination  papers  in  Latin,  and  the 
examiner  in  Latin  should  revise  the  papers  in 
Greek  ?—  Yes. 

483.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  prudent  to  have 
a certain  amount  of  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  position  of 
these  gentlemen  who  had  to  revise  the  papers — a 
-permanent  board  of  examiners,  or  would  you  say  they 


should  be  appointed  for  at  least  five  years  ? — I think  J««.  12, 1899. 
there  would  be  no  harm  at  all  provided  that  these  Louis  Purser, 
papers  were  revised.  D.Litt., 

484.  No,  no  ; but  I mean  the  people  by  whom  they  i'.t.c.i>. 
are  revised  ? — Oh,  'yes ; certainly. 

485.  The  persons  by  whom  they  are  revised 
ou<dit  to  have  a certain  amount  of  permanence  of 
tenure  ? — Certainly  ; undoubtedly. 

486.  One  question  in  reference  to  the  papers  in  a 
particular  subject  applicable  io  all  grades.  Have 
you  experienced  any  practical  difficulty — I suppose 
not— in  the  graduation  of  questions  applicable  to 
each  grade?— Well,  I have  had  so  little  experience. 

I only  set  three  papers  altogether  in  the  Intermediate, 
and  that  was  the  first  time  1 examined.  I sub- 
mitted them  to  Mr.  Brady,  and  he  considered  they 
were  just  the  sort  of  papers  that  ought  to  be  set  in  the 
different  grades. 

487.  Did  you  prepare  the  papers  in  all  the  grades  ? — 

I prepared  the  papers  in  the  middle  and  the  senior  and 
the  junior. 

488.  That  is  in  the  one  subject,  Latin  ?— Yes,  in 
the  one  subject. 

489.  That  brings  me  to  a question  I am  very 
anxious  to  have  your  opinion  upon.  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  that  the 
examination  papers  in  all  the  grades  in  the  one  par- 
ticular subject  should  be  either-  originally  drawn 
or  subsequently  revised  by  the  same  person  or 
the  same  Board? — No  ; they  should  be  made  out  by 
the  examiners,  and  revised  by  the  board,  and 
the  board  should  not  suggest  other  questions,  but 
should  simply  write  on  the  corner  “ such  and  such 
a question  too  subtle,”  or  “ such  and  such  a question 
impossible  to  answer,”  and  send  it  back. 

490.  But  would  you  be  of  opinion  that  all  the 
papers  in  the  one  subject,  irrespective  of  the  grade 
that  they  related  to,  should  be  ultimately  settled  by 
the  same  person  or  board  ? — Certainly. 

491.  That  would  be  the  most  effective  mode  of 
having  them  properly  graded  ? — Certainly. 

492.  Now  I will  come  to  the  inspection.  You  are 
of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  inspection  of  the 
schools? — Yes. 

493.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  inspectors  at 
the  schools  ought  to  examine  the  students  ?— They 
ought  to. 

494.  If  that  were  possible  under  the  Act  of  Bar  La- 
ment ? — In  a few  subjects. 

495.  In  which  subjects  ? — In  the  reading  of  classical 
languages,  and  the  reading  of  French  and  German, 
and  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

496.  And  in  the  reading  of  English,  I suppose?— 

Yes,  in  the  reading  of  English  too. 

497.  What  other  duties  would  you  impose  upon  the 

inspector  ? — The  inspector  has  two  businesses— 
inspection  and  examination.  I have  not  indicated  it 
very  clearly.  . , , , 

498.  Will  you  tell  us  now  m your  own  words,  first 
in  relation  to  examination,  would  you  suggest  that 
he  should  do  anything  except  what  you  have  already 


said  ' — xno. 

499.  Now,  we  will  come  to  his  duties  strictly  as 
inspector.  What  would  you  suggest  should  be  his 
duties?— His  duties  should  be  to  see  some  of  the 
classes  examined.  He  drops  in  in  an  unexpected 
manner  and  attends  a class  in  certain  subjects.  Ho 
also  inspects  the  school  buildings.  He  then  gene- 
rally reports  upon  those  two  points,  upon  the 
style  of  teaching,  and  also  on  the  general  character 
of  the  whole  school.  That  is  what  I was  inclined 
to  call  inspection,  in  which  the- visit  should  be  unex- 
pected, and  in  which  I consider  two  people  should  go 
together,  in  order  to  avoid  idiosyncrasies ; they  could 
talk  things  over. 

500.  The  object  of  the  inspection  would  be  to  judge; 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  ?— Yes. 

501.  The  inspector,  of  course,  would  not  at  all  in- 
terfere with  the  action  of  the  teacher  ?— Certainly 
not. 
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502.  He  would  merely  observe  ? — He  would  merely 
observe;  yes,  and  of  course,  he  would  make  a report 
on  the  teaching,  and  that  report  would  go  back 
privately  to  the  head  master  of  the  school. 

503.  Of  course  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  all 
those  reports  would  be  confidential  ? — I think  so. 

504.  So  that  under  no  circumstances,  could  the 
report  of  the  inspector  be  made  public  ? — Certainly 
not ; they  should  be  strictly  confidential. 

505.  Have  you  considered  whether -the  bead  master 
should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  the  inspector, 
not  in  such  a way  as  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
inspection,  but  so  as  to  prevent  the  appearance  to  the 
students  of  his  being  an  over-riding  authority  ? — I 
think  so. 

506.  So  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  position  in  the 
school  ? — I think  the  head  master  ought  certainly  to 
support  the  inspector,  to  lend  his  countenance  to  him. 

507.  He  could  be  present  with  tbe  inspector! — 
Yes. 

508.  And,  as  I understand,  your  view  is  that  there 
should  be  no  interference  with  the  teacher  ? — Certainly 
not. 

509.  Neither  the  inspector  nor  the  head  master 
would  interfere  ? — No. 

510.  The  inspector  and  the  head  master  might  after- 
wards confer  in  reference  to  the  various  questions 
that  might  arise  ?s— Yes. 

511.  If  a defect  in  the  teaching  of  a particular  class 
had  been  observed  by  the  inspector,  and  was  pointed 
out  by  him  to  the  head  master,  he  might  say — “ I 
would  wish  you  to  see  some  other  class  examined  ” ? 

512.  And  in  the  teaching  of  that  class  the  defect 
might  not  be  apparent? — Certainly. 

513.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I understand,  from 
your  evidence,  you  are  not  in  favour  of  doing  away 
altogether  with  the  examinations  ? — Oh,  dear  no,  not 
at  all.  I think  I have  rather  over  stated  my  opinion 
about  inspection.  I have  considered  the  examination 
as  a very  efficient  test  to  a considerable  extent ; in 
some  cases  a perfect  test. 

514.  We  have  to  consider  examinations  in  two 
points  of  view,  first  as  the  basis  upon  which  results 
fees  or  payments  are  to  be  made,  and  secondly  as 
regards  competition  between  the  students  themselves, 
as  the  basis  upon  which  exhibitions  and  prizes  are 
given,  and  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
them  1—Yes. 

515.  And  in  both  particulars  you  approve  of  the 
system  of  examination  ? — I do. 

516.  Suppose  the  payment  to  schools  continued  to 
be  based  upon  results  as  ascertained  by  examination. 
Would  your  views  be  carried  out  by  imposing  as  a 
condition  upon  the  managers  of  schools  submission  to 
inspection  ? — Yes. 

517.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  Act,  although 
fees  must  be  paid  as  the  result  of  examinations,  we 
have  power  to  impose  and  we  do  impose  conditions, 
with  penalties  attached  to  them,  upon  the  managers  of 
schools  ? — Yes. 

518.  And  you  would  suggest  that  submission  to  in- 
spection should  be  one  of  those  conditions — would 
that  meet  your  views  ? — That  would  quite  meet  my 
views. 

519.  Your  suggestion  is  that  a portion  of  the  results 
fees  should  be  paid  as  the  result  of  inspection? — Yes. 

520.  Now  with  reference  to  viva  voce  examination 
I should  like  you  to  develop  your  views  a little  more 
fully.  How  do  you  propose  exactly  that  that  element 
should  be  introduced  ? I quite  understand  that  it 
should  come  in  under  inspection,  and  is  there  any 
other  way  in  which  it  could  be  introduced  consistently 
with  the  system  which  you  approve,  the  system  of 
general  examinations  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  at 
•all  possible  to  have  a general  examination  viva  voce 
at  one  time.  I think  you  must  have  inspectors  going 
•about  for  four  months  before  the  examination. 

521.  Therefore  you  bring  in  the  examination  under 
the  head  of  inspection,  and  though  theoretically  it 


would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a viva  voce  ex- 
amination as  a portion  of  the  general  examination,  you 
do  not  regard  that  as  practicable? — Not  at  the  same 
time.  I think  it  should  be  done  during  the  four 
months  preceding  the  examination,  when  the  students 
have  studied  the  annual  course  to  a certain  extent. 

522.  How  could  the  element  of  viva  voce  exam- 
inations be  introduced  with  regard  to  prizes  and 
exhibitions,  there  seems  to  be  a difficulty  there? — 
There  would  be  different  examiners  in  different 
schools,  and  there  would  be  a considerable  objection 
to  some  persons  ; one  would  be  too  hard  and  one- 
would  be  too  easy.  I consider  that  that  is  a very  grave 
difficulty.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  not  so  grave 
a difficulty  as  to  obviate  the  advantages.  But  I think 
myself  it  would  be  acquiesced  in  if  there  were,  as  I am 
pretty  sure  there  would  be,  fair  inspectors  appointed. 
It  is  just  as  in  primary  education : I do  not  think 
there  is  any  difficulty  there  about  the  results  fees  as- 
paid  upon  the  reports  of  different  inspectors. 

523.  My  present  point  is  in  reference  to  prizes  and 
exhibitions.  I do  not  quite  understand  how  you  are 
to  introduce  the  element  of  viva  voce  examination 
with  regard  to  prizes  and  exhibitions  ? — Of  course,  it- 
would  be  only  in  a very  small  number  of  subjects  : 
it  would  come  in  simply  for  the  reading  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  French  and  German  ; and  the  practical 
examination  in  physics. 

524.  But  that  could  not  be  tested  at  the  public 
examination?— Certainly  not.  That  would  be  the 
only  thing  that  would  be  tested  in  the  viva  voce 
examination. 

525.  That  would  be  tested  only  by  inspection  ? I 
want  you  to  develop  your  ,idea.  How  could  the 
element  of  inspection  come  in  in  the  awarding  of 
prizes  to  students ; would  you  award  them  as  the 
result  of  inspection  ; would  not  that  involve  the 
examination  of  every  student  in  each  school  ? — Yes. 

526.  And  competitive  examination  ? — Yes. 

527.  That  is  a different  idea  from  what  has  been 
presented  to  us  hitherto.  Would  you  think  a satis- 
factory inspection  was  carried  out  if  the  inspector 
reported  upon  the  school  generally,  and  examined  a 
boy  here  and  there  ? — He  must  examine  every  boy. 

528.  That,  of  course,  is  intelligible.  And  examine 
them  competitively  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
who  are  the  best  boys? — Yes,  and  assign  marks  to 
the  individual  boys. 

529.  With  reference  to  the  papers,  pass  and  honour, 
there  are  several  possible  systems,  but  at  present  all 
the  questions  are  put  upon  one  paper  ? — Fes. 

530.  Having  regard,  of  course,  to  the  difficulty  of 
some  of  the  questions.  You  probably  might  consider 
that  a student  who  got  less  than  30  per  cent,  or  35 
per  cent,  might  pass,  having  regard  to  the  fact  of  the 
entire  paper.  If  you  divided  it  into  two  would  you 
propose  that  each  student  presenting  himself  should 
be  invited  or  expected  to  answer  the  whole  of  tine  paper, 
or  would  you  allow  the  students  to  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes — pass  students  and  honour  students 
— the  pass  student  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  the 
pass  half  of  the  paper  or  to  the  pass  paper,  and  the 
honour  student  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  the 
honour  paper ; is  that  your  idea  ? — I think  the  honour 
student  should  certainly  apply  himself  to  both. 

531.  Would  you  allow  the  pass  student  to  apply 
himself  exclusively  to  the  pass  portion  of  the  paper, 

and  pass  him  if  he  scored  a certain  percentage  ? 

Fes,  certainly  ; but  then  there  would  be  no  question 
of  his  getting  honours  at  all. 

532.  No,  quite  so.  He  would  simply  present  him- 
self for  a pass,  and  apply  himself  to  a pass  paper,  and 
pass  if  he  scored  a certain  percentage,  which  might  be 
higher,  and  probably  would  be  higher  if  you  separated 
the  papers  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

533.  Higher  than  it  is  now  upon  a paper  which 
contains  honour  questions? — Fes. 

534.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  of  rewards  to 
students  tends  to  over-work  and  excessive  competi- 
tion at  an  early  age  ? — I do  not : with  a few  excep- 
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tions  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  actuated  very  much 
by  the  love  of  money  ; it  is  the  desire  to  beat  their 
fellows  and  get  marks,  it  is  that  sort  of  spirit,  a great 
deal  more  than  any  mercenary  consideration,  which 
urges  them  to  work.  That  is  the  experience  I have  had. 

a 35.  Do  you  think  anything  would  be  gained  by 
the  substitution  of  book  prizes,  to  a large  extent,  for 
money  prizes? — I think  something  would  be;  quite 
as  great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  lowering  very 
considerably  the  amount  of  exhibitions  given,  and  I 
think  I would  not  only  lower  them  in  amount  but 
in  quantity  also ; instead  of  giving  one  exhibition  for 
ten  passes,  one  in  every  20,  making  the  honour  higher, 
and  so  save  money. 

536.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  you  said  that  one- 
third  ought  to  be  enough  to  pass,  and  on  that  do  you 
mean  one-third  of  the  pass  questions  or  one- third  of 
the  whole,  because  it  seems  to  me  the  Chief  Baron’s 
difficulty  was  this,  that  if  the  paper  contained  one- 
third  of  pass  questions  and  two-thirds  of  what  you 
may  call  honour  questions,  then  if  you  answered  one- 
third  of  the  pass  questions  it  would  be  only  one-ninth 
of  the  whole  paper  ? — Certainly. 

537.  What  is  your  idea.  Would  you  think  that 
one-ninth  of  the  whole  paper  would  be  enough.  Sup- 
pose they  were  mixed  together  is  your  idea  that  they 
should  answer  more  than  one-i;hird  of  the  easy  ques- 
tions ? —I  think  one-half  of  the  questions  should  be 
pass  questions  on  each  paper,  or  there  might  be  one 
paper  of  pass  and  one  of  honour ; perhaps  that  would 
be  more  convenient. 

538.  Suppose  they  were  pass  questions  alone. 
Some  have  thought  the  standard  of  the  Board  a great 
deal  too  low.  1 mean  taking  into  account  how  many 
honour  questions  there  are  on  the  paper.  Suppose  it 
was  a pass  paper  alone,  what  proportion  do  you  think 
it  should  be? — I think  they  ought  to  secure  a great 
deal  more  than  30,  about  45  I should  think. 

539.  I only  wanted  to  make  it  just  clear  about  that, 
that  your  idea  was  not  that  one-third  of  the  pass 
questions  would  be  enough.  Then  about  the  com- 
petition and  viva  voce  examination.  Do  you  say 
that  without  viva  voce  examination  it  is  not  satis- 
factory— of  course  satisfactory  is  a vague  word — we 
must  have  regard  to  possibilities.  I think  your  idea 
was  to  have  viva  voce  examinations  competitively 
conducted  in  each  school  ? — Certainly. 

540.  How  many  schools  would  you  have  to  ex- 
amine ? — I was  going  to  ask  the  Commissioners  that 
question. 

541.  There  certainl  y would  be  a great  number  of  viva 
voce  examinations  required  and  they  would  be  very  un- 
equal in  their  treatment  I dare  say.  In  the  competi- 
tion between  one  school  and  another  would  not  some 
parents  send  their  boy  to  another  school  where  there 
was  another  inspector  where  he  would  be  marked  less 
severely  ? — That  is  a difficulty,  but  I think  the  men 
would  be  a great  deal  more  even  than  you  think. 
Every  year  they  would  get  to  be  a great  deal  more 
even.  And  the  same  would  hold  with  regard  to  paper 
examinations.  In  the  Junior  Grade,  for  example,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  you  divide  the  papers  amongst 
several  examiners  ? Some  examiners  are  very  hard 
and  some  are  easy,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  chance. 
The  students  do  not  know  who  is  examining  them  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  people  complain  and  say,  “ I 
do  not  know  how  I got  such  low  marks ; it  must 
have  been  a very  hard  examiner  I got,”  and  so  on. 
Besides  there  would  be  such  a veiy  small  amount  of 
this  examination  viva  voce,  not  more  than  about  one- 
sixth  or  one -seventh  or  one-eighth,  that  it  would  not 
make  very  serious  difference.  It  is  only  in  particular 
subjects  that  viva  voce  examination  is  necessary.  I 
think  Euclid  might  be  very  well  examined  in  viva 
voce ; the  man  who  examined  in  natural  philosophy 
would  not  have  a very  great  deal  to  do,  and  I think 
he  could  possibly  examine  all  the  boys  in  Euclid. 

542.  By  permanent  examiners  I think  you  mean 
only  the  revisers  ? — That  is  so. 


543.  There  is  a risk  if  you  have  a permanent  ex-  >«•  12, 1S99. 

aminer  that  teachers  will  make  up  their  classes  for  the  r_ou;s  purser 
examiner  ? — Y es.  D.  Li  tt. , 

544.  In  the  inspection  do  you  take  into  account  f-t.c.d. 
that  the  head  master  might  be  the  teacher  ? — 

You  said  he  might  be  present  and  see  how  the  teacher 
was  going  on,  but  he  ought  to  do  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  But  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools  he 
has  to  teach  himself? — Certainly,  ami  then  the 
inspector  inspects  him. 

545.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
papers  at  present  set  in  classics  are  as  a whole  too 
difficult  for  mere  pass  students  ? — Well,  just  a little, 

I think.  I think  they  are  a little  hard  for  pass 
students ; I think  they  might  be  increased  in 
difficulty  for  honour  students, 

546.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  results 
of  the  working  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
has  it  been  favourable  or  otherwise  to  Intermediate 
education? — Very  favourable,  I think. 

547.  Very  favourable  ? — Yes. 

548.  You  think,  taking  it  as  a whole,  that  the  Inter- 
mediate students  in  Ireland  are  really  better  educated 
now  than  they  were  when  the  Act  was  started? — 

There  is  a much  larger  amount  of  liberal  education  re- 
quired and  gained  and  spread  throughout  the  country. 

549.  In  your  experience  in  Trinity  College,  have  the 
candidates  there  been  inferior  since  this  examination 
was  established  ? — I should  say  not.  I do  not  think 
the  tip-top  men  are  any  better;  but  I think  the 
ordinary  men  are  better. 

550.  The  classical  papers  are  divided,  are  they  not, 
between  the  examiners  according  to  the  languages — 

Greek  to  one  set  and  Latin  to  another  set? — Yes. 

551.  Is  not  that  the  way? — Do  you  moan  in  the 
Intermediate  ? 

552.  In  the  Intermediate  ? — Yes. 

553.  You  have  been  an  examiner  under  the  Board  ? 

—Yes. 

554.  Have  you  ever  had  associated  with  you  an 
examiner  in  Greek  who  knew  no  Greek  ? — No.  I 
only  examined  twice  in  Latin.  I never  had  any 
examiners  associated  with  me,  because  I was  given 
the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades. 

555.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a thing  occur- 
ring ? — No,  I have  not. 

556.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. —As  I understand 
your  evidence  to-day,  you  propose  that  viva  voce 
examination  shall  be  only  the  reading  of  the  lan- 
guages and  the  experimental  science? — Yes. 

557.  So  that  you  exclude  from  your  examinations 
translation? — I do  that  on  practical  grounds.  It 
would  be  ideally  better  to  have  that  viva  voce. 

558.  It  is  the  practical  point? — I should  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Commission  had  enough  money  to 
afford  the  amount  of  adequate  inspectors  to  enable, 
them  to  get  the  sort  of  viva  voce  examination  that  is. 
given,  say,  in  Trinity  College  at  an  ordinary  exami- 
nation. 

559.  Now  as  to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  together- 
in  one  examination  mere  pass  students  and  honour 
students,  I should  like  to  ask  you  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  a man  to  prepare  a paper  on: 
which  the  pass  students  may  have  a quite  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  scoring  25  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  paper 
would  fairly  test  the  best  students  ? — Yes. 

560.  Dr.  Barkley. — We  have  had  some  suggestions  • 
that  students  are  kept  too  late  in  entering  the 
university  in  consequence  of  going  up  for  the  Senior 
Grade  Intermediate  examinations.  What  is  your 
experience  as  to  that  ? — I think  the  students  will  go 
to  the  university  sooner  in  the  future,  so  I think  it 
would  be  advisable  if  you  did  away  with  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade,  and  that  the  Junior  Grade  should  be- 
pushed  back  a year ; the  whole  system  should  be- 
pushed  back  a year,  so  that  17  should  be  the  age  for 
commencing  at  the  university. 

561.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  inspection.. 

Do  you  propose  the  examination  of  each  individual 
student  to  a certain  extent  ? — Yes. 
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562.  That,  of  course,  would  involve  a pretty  large 
amount  to  be  spent,  as  we  have  almost  400  schools, 
including  both  boys  and  girls,  which  have  got  results 
fees  from  us  in  the  last  year.  So  that  probably  if 
you  add  the  schools  which  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  results  fees,  there  would  be  at  least  400 
schools  coming  under  inspection.  Would  not  that 
require  a very  large  staff  of  inspectors  ? — I think  it 
would  require  a considerable  staff ; I should  think  a 
dozen  inspectors. 

563.  Do  you  say  that  the  inspection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awarding  marks  should  be  limited  to  four 
months  1 — I think  so. 

564.  Do  you  think  a dozen  could  do  it  in  four 
months? — I think  so. 

565.  Would  there  not  be  a complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  schools  that  were  examined  early  in  February  that 
they  were  at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  those 
who  were  examined  in  May  ? — I do  not  think  there 
would  beany  complaints,  because  they  would  only  be 
examined  up  to  the  amount  they  had  done  or  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  done. 

566.  But  they  might  have  made  some  improvement 
between’February  and  May  ? — They  would  have  become 
further  advanced ; I think  the  inspectors  would  be 
able  to  take  that  into  consideration  themselves. 

567.  A plan  has  been  suggested  by  which  thereport 
of  the  inspectors  would  determine  the  right  to  results 
Fees  in  certain  subjects  ; that  is,  if  an  inspector 
reported  that  there  were  no  proper  arrangements  for 
practical  teaching  in  natural  science  or  chemistry,  that 
no  results  fees  should  be  given  at  all  for  that  subject 
on  the  written  examination.  If  he  reported  that  the 
arrangements  for  teaching  modern  languages  were 
defective  as  regards  pronunciation,  or  in  any  other 
point,  the  results  fees  might  be  materially  diminished 
or  might  be  withheld  altogether.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  system? — That  is,  I suppose,  possible  under 
the  Act. 

568.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  impose  conditions 
under  the  Act? — I think  certainly  the  subject  should 
be  considered — that  of  withholding  in  part. 

569.  That  is  an  alternative  to  inspectors  awarding 
marks  to  students  ? — They  should  award  marks  to  stu- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
students  pass  or  not. 

570.  That  would  make  it  necessary  that  every  boy 
who  was  a candidate  for  a prize  or  exhibition  should  be 
present  at  the  inspector’s  examination? — Yes, certainly. 

571.  A boy  or  girl  might  be  prevented  by  illness  or 
-some  other  sufficient  cause  from  being  present  ? — I 
should  meet  that  case  by  requiring  him  or  her  to  attend 
•subsequently  at  the  nearest  school  possible. 

572.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  one  point  I 
wish  to  get  a clearer  view  upon  than  T have  at  present. 
You  were  asked  several  questions  about  the  condition 
required  for  a pass  on  a paper  such  as  our  examiners 
now  set,  in  which  some  of  the  questions  are  for  pass 
boys,  and  some  are  for  the  purposes  of  competition  ? — 
Yes. 

573.  Let  me  put  a concrete  case  to  you.  Suppose 
that  200  marks  are  assigned  to  a particular  paper : 
how  many  of  these  should  be  obtainable  by  answering 
all  the  pass  questions  on  the  paper,  and  how  many 
should  be  obtainable  only  by  answering  the  com- 
petition questions,  in  your  opinion,  on  a properly 
constructed  paper  ? — One-half. 

574.  That  is  100  in  each  case  ? — 100  in  each  case. 

575.  How  many  marks  on  that  200  marks  paper 
would  you  require  for  a pass  ? — 45. 

576.  45  out  of  200? — Yes. 

577.  That  would  be  less  than  25  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  paper  ?• — Yes. 

578.  You  have  heard  our  present  system  criti- 
cised on  the  ground  that  our  25  per  cent,  standard 
is  unduly  low,  or,  perhaps,  you  have  not  heard  that  ? — 
No;  I have  not. 

579.  Supposing  it  is  criticised  on  that  ground,  you 
evidently  would  not  consider  the  criticism  a just  one? 
— I am  not  sure  whether  the  papers  are  at  present 
graduated  according  to  what  I think  they  should  be. 


580.  Supposing  they  were? — I should  not  object 
to  it. 

581.  Therefore  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  25 
per  cent,  mark  gained  upon  a mixed  paper,  as  I may 
call  it,  is  an  unduly  low  mark  at  which  to  allow  a boy 
to  pass  ? — It  is  not. 

582.  Now,  upon  another  matter.  You  make  a 
suggestion,  that  in  counting  up  the  marks  for  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes,  a certain  number  of  marks  should  be 
deducted,  that  30  per  cent.,  the  lower  range  of  marks 
gained  by  a student,  should  be  deducted,  and  that 
compensation  should  then  be  made  by  doubling  the 
marks  in  the  higher  range.  You  speak  of  30  per- 
cent. Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  we  have  such 
an  arrangement,  our  deduction  being  of  25  per  cent. 
You  were  apparently  not  aware  of  this  when  you  made 
your  suggestion  ? — I ascertained  that  afterwards. 

583.  Therefore,  your  cr-iticism  is  not  directed 
against  our  system  as  you  now  know  it  to  exist? — 
Certainly  not. 

584.  The  precise  percentage  is  a matter  of  detail  ; 
you  mentioned  30  per  cent,  probably  because  you  had 
in  view  that  it  was  the  pass  standard  ? — Yes. 

585.  We  have  taken  25  per  cent.,  which  is  our 
pass  standard  at  px-esent.  You  approve  of  the 
arrangement  that  we  have? — Yes. 

586.  This  system  of  marking  is  sometimes  criticised 
as  a piece  of  unmeaning  complication,  of  no  earthly 
advantage  except  that  it  gives  trouble  in  the  office 
and  obliges  a number  of  extra  hands  to  be  employed 
there  to  do  the  work,  and  that  consequently  it  should 
be  abolished.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  system  of 
marking — the  system  of  deducting  25  per  cent,  and 
doubling  the  marks  in  the  upper  range — should  be 
abolished  ? — Certainly  not. 

587.  You,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  desirable  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  that  it  should  be  re- 
tained ? — Yery  desirable. 

588.  You  had  some  hesitation,  I think,  in  saying  to 
the  Chief  Baron  that  you  considered  it  of  “supreme 
importance  ” that  the  Act  should  be  amended  in  so  far 
as  it  at  present  makes  viva  voce  examination  im- 
possible. You  had  some  hesitation  about  that  ? — 
Yes,  I think  “supreme  importance ” is,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  strong. 

589.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  You  con- 
sider that  it  is  of  “ supreme  importance  ” that  there 
should  be  viva  voce  examination  in  certain  subjects  ? 
— I consider  it  of  very  great  importance. 

590.  But  I have  used  the  words  “ supreme  import- 
ance.” I take  those  words  because  I find  them  in 
your  written  statement,  your  written  evidence, 
where  you  have  not  only  used  them,  but  italicised 
them  ? — Yes. 

591.  Seeing,  then,  that  this  cannot  be  done  under  the 
present  Act,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  is  of  “ supreme 
importance  ” that  the  Act  should  be  amended  in  this 
respect? — Yes,  I should  say  so. 

592.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I want  to  ask  you  one 
question  more  on  the  practical  difficulty  of  sending 
general  inspectors  for  the  viva  voce  examination  in 
schools.  At  present  we  are  able  to  employ,  to 
examine  in  chemistry,  a man  with  many  pupils  in 
Dublin,  who  has  the  month  of  July  free  for  reading 
his  papers.  If  three  months  going  round  schools  is 
necessary,  our  choice  of  inspectors  would  be  very 
limited  ? — Do  you  think  so  ? 

593.  Of  course  it  would  mean  that  we  should  take 
an  examiners  whole  time  for  three  months? — Oh, 
but  your  inspectors  would  be  working  stx-ictly  at 
inspection  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  ensuing  year  they  would  be  going  round 
examining  the  schools. 

594.  But  then  the  work  of  inspection  is  one  thing 
and  the  work  of  examining  is  another.  Suppose  for 
examining  in  chemistry  where  the  choice  of  examiners 
would  be  very  limited  indeed,  would  you  require  that 
every  person  we  sent  round  should  be  competent  to 
examine  in  chemistry  ?— Half  of  them  at  least. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon — That  is  a very  great  difficulty, 
I think. 
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595.  Chairman. — I have  just  one  question  to  ask 
you  arising  out  of  some  questions  that  have  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Justice  Madden  and  the  Provost. 
Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  difficulty 
there  would  be,  at  least  at  first,  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration in  the  competition  marks  that  were  obtained 
at  the  viva  voce  examinations  held  at  the  schools  by 
inspectors  ? — Yes. 

596.  Supposing  that  the  marks  that  were  obtained 
at  the  viva  voce  examination  at  the  inspection  counted 
only  in  reference  to  the  pass,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  there  with  those  marks'?  Supposing  some 
other  plan  were  substituted  in  reference  to  the  com- 
petition examination,  would  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
the  marks  that  were  obtained  at  the  viva  voce  exami- 
nation at  the  schools  being  taken  into  consideration 
in  allowing  the  students  to  pass? — The  student  for 
honours  could  only  get  honours. 

597.  I want  now  to  exclude  the  student  for  honours 
or  the  student  for  competition — the  competition  in 
which  every  student  is  seeking  honours  or  exhibi- 
tions ? — Yes. 

598.  Could  not  the  marks  obtained  at  the  viva  voce 
examination  at  the  schools  be  fairly  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  one  of  the  elements  in  passing  a student? 
— Certainly ; it  should  be. 

599.  Therefore  the  viva  voce  examinations — those 
would  be  confined  to  the  competition  students,  and 
the  other  viva  voce  examination  would  only  be  neces- 
sary in  reference  to  the  competition  students  ? — Yes. 

600.  Now  a suggestion  has  been  made  in  some  of 
these  papers  here  in  reference  to  competition  students, 
when  their  written  papers  were  examined,  that  such  of 
them  as  obtained  a given  percentage,  say  75  per  cent., 
or,  perhaps,  60  per  cent.,  that  they  should  be  brought 
up  to  a certain  limited  number  of  centres,  and  be 
examined  there  viva  voce.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  system ; that 
would  be  within  the  Act  ? — I do. 

601.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  one  day  examining  them  in  the  matters  that 
you  mentioned — the  modern  languages,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  classics,  English  pronunciation — and 
giving  them  a good  practical  examination  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  Could  that  be  done  in  one 
day  ? — Yes,  I think  a certain  individual  could  cer- 
tainly be  examined  in  one  day. 

602.  Dr.  Barkley-— You  say  a certain  individual ; 
if  you  had  centres  there  might  be  20  or  30  individuals 
to  be  examined  ? — Then,  of  course,  you  should  only 
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603.  How  many? — T did  not  think  much  about  D.Litt. 
this,  but  I should  think  a dozen  could  certainly  be  f.t.c.d. 
examined  in  one  day. 

604.  It  might  be  necessary  for  perhaps  15  or  20 
students  to  be  examined  at  the  centre.  Would  that 
occupy  more  than  one  day  ? — To  examine  them  in  all 
the  subjects  ? 

605.  In  all  the  subjects  for  which  a viva  voce  ex- 
amination was  required  ? — I think  the  examiners 
could  do  15  in  a day. 

606.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I want  to  ask  you, 
your  proposal  as  modified  was  that  you  would  examine 
viva  voce  only  as  to  the  reading  of  the  languages  and 
experimental  scientific  work.  Would  you  make  that 
a part  of  the  examination  for  a pass  ? — Yes. 

607.  Do  you  make  it  a qualifying  condition  or  do 
you  attach  marks? — Attach  marks. 

608.  What  proportion  of  marks  on  a subject  like 
Latin  carrying  100  marks  would  you  give  ? — To  the 
reading  of  Latin  ? 

609.  Yes  ? — About  one-tenth  I suppose. 

610.  Chairman. — You  would  not  think  it  necessary 
that  the  students  should  be  examined  individually  at 
this  viva  voce  examination  that  I mentioned  fox- 
exhibitions  excepting  the  practical  examination  in 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy ; I mean  that  each 
should  be  taken  separately,  you  know,  like  the  Fellow- 
ship Examination  in  Trinity  College  ? — No. 

611.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  having  20 
students  all  sitting  round,  and  the  examiner  com- 
mencing at  one  of  them  and  asking  him  various 
questions  as  they  do  at  the  Fellowship  examination, 
and  letting  the  questions  go  round  in  the  ordinai-y 
way  ? — I think  that  is  a very  good  way  of  lesting  them. 

612.  In  a very  short  time  an  experienced  examiner 
would  be  able  to  know  what  each  of  the  students 
knew  in  Latin  and  Greek  ? — Yes  ; but  some  persons 
would  say  that  then  one  student  got  harder  questions 
than  another. 

613.  But  is  not  that  insepai-able  from  viva  voce- 
examinations  ? — Yes,  from  viva  voce  examination  in  a 
class. 

613a.  But  if  he  gets  a harder  question  than  some 
of  the  othei-s  it  very  often  goes  round  the  entire 
of  the  class  that  is  there  ? — I think  such  class  viva 
voce  is  a very  good  test,  because  it  tests  your  readi- 
ness and  the  way  you  keep  your  head,  and  your  quick- 
ness, and  all  sorts  of  things. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  J.  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.d.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


614.  Chairman.— You  are  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  have  been  so  for  thirty -four 
years  ; you  have  also  acted  as  inspector  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  England  and  Ii-eland  xxnder  Lord  Rosse’s 
Commission  ; you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  in 
some  answers  to  the  queries  which  we  sent  you,  and 
we  will  take  •those  now  as  part  of  your  evidence.  Y ou 
have  also  developed  yoxir  views  as  to  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  the  questions  we  are  discus- 
sing in  the  ai-ticle  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  of 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  a copy,  and 
another  to  Mr.  Justice  Madden? — Yes. 

615.  Now,  I believe  that  before  the  Intermediate 
Act  of  1878  was  passed  and  came  into  operation,  your 
attention  was  directed  to  what  would  be  the  probable 
outcome  of  it  ? — Yes. 

616.  You,  at  that  time,  formed  the’ opinion  that 
the  whole  system  was  vicious,  that  it  would  lead  to 
competition  “ in  creeds,  and  not  in  learning,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  emasculation  of  courses — the  lower- 
ing of  standards — the  extinction  of  liberty  and  leisure 
in  teaching,  and  of thoi-oughness  in  knowledge” — 
am  I right  in  that  ? — Yes ; that  was  my  prognostication. 

617.  I believe  your  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  system  established  by  the  Act  has  led  you  to  the 


conclusion  that  your  prognostication  was  a true  one  ? j!ev-  -T-  P. 
— Well,  yes,  to  some  extent,  but  perhaps  it  was  a ’ 

little  too  strong,  as  prognostications  often  are. 

618.  You  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in 
the  working  of  the  system  lx-om  your  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  education  of  the  pupils  that  came  up 
for  the  matriculation  examination  in  Trinity  College  ? 

—Yes. 

619.  In  your  opinion  has  there  been  a gradual  de- 
crease observable  in  the  standard  of  education  of 
those  pupils  ? — There  was  certainly  not  the  incx-ease 
that  ought  to  have  taken  place — that  I am  perfectly 
certain  of.  I am  also  of  opinion  that  there  has  been 
a deex-ease,  that  the  better  class  of  candidates  that  go 
to  it  are  not  as  well  instructed  in  the  classics,  which 
is  the  subject  in  which  T examined,  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago ; but  I wish  to  insist  that  in  my 
opinion  there  ought  to  have  been  a very  big  improve- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  and  that  that  has  not  taken  place  I am  quite 
certain. 

620.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  there  had  been  either 
a different  system  established  by  the  Act  or  if  there 
had  been  a different  administration  of  the  present 
system — I will  not  distinguish  between  them  at 
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Jan.  12, 1S99.  present — there  ought  to  have  been  a greater  improve-  633.  In  fact  to  extinguish  it  altogether  ? — Yes,  I 
Rev.  jTp.  nient  in  education  in  this  country  than  has  actually  may  observe,  that  as  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  I 
Mabaffy,  d.d  , taken  place  ? — Certainly.  regard  the  great  boon  and  privilege  I have  had  is  to 

f.t.c.d.  621.  You  were,  I think,  under  the  impression  be  absolutely  free  as  to  my  teaching. 

when  you  wrote  this  paper,  that  from  the  number  of  634.  If  the  individuality  of  a teacher  is  extin- 
questions  we  asked  you  as  to  the  details  of  the  Rules,  guished  the  necessary  result  is  that  all  the  schools  will 

we  were  about  to  direct  your  attention  principally  to  run  practically  in  the  same  groove,  is  not  that  so  ? — 

improvements  in  detail  as  distinguished  from  grap-  Yes. 

pling  with  the  broad  principles  which  underlie  those  635.  And  that  all  the  students  educated  under  the 
details.  Now  I want,  if  you  please,  to  bring  you  to  system,  whatever  their  ultimate  destinations  in  life 

that  to  which  I know  you  have  directed  great  atten-  may  be,  will  practically  be  educated  under  the  same 

tion — the  broad  principle  of  the  Act  and  the  broad  system  1 — Yes. 

principles  of  the  Rules.  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  636.  So  that  to  a certain  extent,  like  bricks,  they 

points  of  detail  further  than  they  are  set  out  in  your  will  be  all  turned  out  of  the  same  mould  ? — Y es. 

written  answers.  Now  under  the  Act  of  1878  if  637.  Now,  if  you  were  told  that  without  an 

there  be  a viva  voce  examination  of  pupils  the  results  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1878  the  results  of  viva 

of  that  viva  voce  examination  cannot,  in  law,  be  taken  voce  examination  in  modern  languages  and  of 

into  account  in  determining  exhibitions  and  prizes — practical  examination  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in 

in  your  opinion  is  that  a good  system  of  examination  1 music  could  not  betaken  into  account  in  the  com- 

— Certainly  not.  petition  for  exhibitions,  what  would  you  think  of  the 

622.  Then  you  of  course  are  of  opinion  that  viva  system  ? — It  would  be  quite  useless,  I think. 

voce  examination,  at  least  in  some  subjects,  is  absolutely  638.  Therefore  you' are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  great 
essential  ? — That  is  so.  importance  that  the  Act  should  be  amended  in  that 

623.  In  your  opinion  is  it  desirable  in  all  subjects!  respect? — Certainly. 

— Yes.  639.  I may  tell  you  that  that  is  the  legal  con- 

624.  I shall  take  some  matters  with  which  you  struction  of  the  Act? — Well,  I had  hoped  it  could  be 

• are  very  familiar — the  classical  languages  ; are  you  done  under  the  Act,  but  if  it  cannot  I am  of  opinion 

■of  opinion  that  it  is  essential  in  order  to  judge  of  the  the  only  course  open  is  to  get  the  Act  amended, 

efficiency  of  education  in  classical  languages  that  , 640.  The  only  mode — I will  afterwards  refer  to 

there  shall  be  a viva  voce  examination  of  students? — the  possibility  of  it — but  the  only  mode  in  which 

No,  I would  not  say  essential.  the  results  of  a viva  voce  examination  of  students 

625.  Is  it  desirable?— It  is  desirable.  could  be  taken  into  consideration  under  the  Act  is 

626.  Would  you  say,  in  modern  languages,  it  is  by  such  viva  voce  examination  being  made  part  of 

more  than  desirable  ? — Yes,  quite  essential.  the  general  examination  of  students.  Now,  that 

627.  In  Natural  Sciences,  such  as  Chemistry  and  general  examination  extends  to  about  9,000  students, 

Natural  Philosophy,  would  you  say  it  is  essential  ? — distributed,  roughly  speaking,  over  nearly  400 

That  I don’t  know  enough  about  to  be  able  to  give  centres  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Would  you  be 

you  an  opinion,  but  I hear  specialists  say  that  it  is.  of  opinion  that  a viva  voce  examination  at  the 

I may  add,  that  in  shorthand  I think  an  examination  schools  by  inspectors  appointed  under  the  Act  would 

is  quite  illusory  if  it  is  not  done  by  dictation.  have  any  beneficial  effect? — Yes,  very  great  beneficial 

628.  I quite  agree  with  you.  Now,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  effect.  I would  suggest  that  the  higher  candidates 

■ we  will  go  back,  if  you  please,  to  some  of  your  who  were  going  in  for  exhibitions  might  be  examined 

•objections  in  principle  to  the  system.  You  have  at  the  general  examinations.  They,  of  course,  would 

pointed  out,  that  it  encourages  what  has  been  called  be  a much  smaller  number ; and  the  rest  of  them, 

.cramming,  as  against  sound  education,  and  you  have  that  is,  the  pass  students,  might,  be  examined  by 

-given  us  a very  nice  distinction  between  the  crammer  inspectors  during  the  course  of  the  year, 

and  the  teacher,  that  the  end  of  the  one  is  to  enable  his  641.  Then  your  suggestion  is,  that  so  far  as  pass 

pupil  to  pass  the  examination,  and  that  the  end  of  the  students  were  concerned  they  should  be  examined 

ether  is  to  thoroughly  educate  his  students,  using  the  viva  voce  at  their  various  schools  during  the  year,  but 

examination  only  as  a means  to  that  end.  Now  what  that  when  the  papers  of  the  candidates  for  exhibitions 

is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Act  in  reference  were  examined,  such  of  them  as  had  reached  a certain 

to  cramming? — I think  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  percentage  might  be  called  up  to  a limited  number 

enormous  number  of  people  looking  upon  passing  the  of  centres,  and  there  examined  for  exhibitions  ? — Yes, 

examination  as  being  the  great  end  to  be  attained  I think  so. 

both  for  pupils,  teachers  and  parents.  642.-  That  system,  I may  tell  you,  could  be  worked 

629.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  under  the  Act,  and  if  worked  in  that  way  would  you 

the  passing  of  the  examination  has  in  many  .instances,  consider  it  .a  satisfactory  system? — Yes,  at  least  as 

both  by  pupils  and  parents,  and  even  by  teachers,  an  experiment,  I should  consider  it  satisfactory, 
been  looked  upon  as  the  great  end  to  be  attained? — 643.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  pass  students  after 

None.  they  had  been  examined  by  a competent  inspector  at 

630.  In  fact,  the  teacher,  no  matter  how  conscien-  their  various  schools  viva  voce,  would  you  also  subject 
tious  he  might  be,  and  no  matter  how  fully  imbued  them  to  the  general  public  examination  when  they 
with  the  true  principles  of  education,  would  find  a merely  sought  a pass? — Well,  if  the  inspectors  re- 
pressure upon  him  from  without,  that  is,  from  the  ported  that  the  candidates  had  really  no  knowledge 
parents,  that  would  necessarily  drive  him  into  adopt-  of  French  or  German  whatever,  J think  they  should 
in"  such  a system  as  would  ensure  his  pupils  passing  be  precluded  from  going  in  for  the  written  public 
the  examination  and  obtaining  exhibitions  and  prizes  examinations. 

as  an  end  and  not  a means? — Certainly.  644.  But  suppose  a student  is  reported  to  have  a 

631.  You  mentioned  in  the  words  from  which  I satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  examination 
have  already  read  that  it  would  lead  to  the  extinction  yet  in  the  school  and  wished  only  a pass,  would  you 
of  liberty  and  leisure  in  teaching. , Do  you  regard  the  in  such  a case  as  that  test  the  student  also  at  the 
freedom  of  a teacher,  so  that  he  shall  have  scope,  as  general  written  public  examination  ? — Certainly. 

far  as  possible,  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  ideas — 645.  Then  with  regard  to  result  fees  payable  to 

that  is,  his  originality  and  his  individuality — a matter  the  managers,  would  you  have  them  payable  in  respect 
. of  importance  in  teaching  ? — Of  the  very  last  im-  to  the  public  examination  only  or  partly  in  respect 
portance.  to  the  viva  voce  examination  at  the  schools  ? — If 

632.  Is  that  affected  by  the  operation  of  this  Act,  the  examination  at  the  school  was  only  of  a certain 

or,  perhaps,  1 should  rather  say,  is  it  the  tendency  of  number  of  candidates  I think  you  might  give  the  re- 
the  Act  to  affect  it  ?— It  lias  a tendency,  to  preclude  suits  fees  upon  the  result  of  the  public  examination 
it.  . only.  I may  say  that  I am  in  favour  of  correcting 
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the  examination  results  by  the  inspection  results,  and 
correcting  the  inspection  results  by  the  examination 
results.  I am  not  in  favour  of  basing  the  grants  upon 
the  result  of  either  by  itself. 

64-6.  The  next  question  which  I will  ask  you  is  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  separation  of  courses 
in  the  Intermediate  system.  I observe  that  you  state 
In  your  paper  : — “ I am  told  that  university  men,  at 
all  events,  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
system  which  feeds  up  a great  number  of  candidates 
for  the  higher  seats  of  learning  from  a class  wider  and 
more  prosperous  than  the  landed  gentry,  but  is 
•secondary  education  to  be  framed  in  the  interests  of 
the  universities,  or  are  the  universities  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  altered  wants  of  the  nation,  and  if  they 
•do  seek  to  accommodate  themselves,  is  there  not  a 
great  danger  that  the  result  will  be  a vapid  or  shallow 
compromise  which  will  sacrifice  the  real  dignity  and 
aristocracy  of  abstract  science  and  classical  literature 
for  something  which  attains  neither  a truly  liberal 
education  nor  a really  technical  training."  Of  coux-se 
you  are  aware  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
that  compete  in  our  system  cannot  ultimately  go  to  a 
« liversity  ? — Certainly. 

647.  We  may  take  it  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
those  who  are  examined  in  the  Junior  Grade  pro- 
ceed to  the  Middle  Grade,  and,  perhaps,  five  per 
cent,  to  the  Senior  Grade — now,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  grammar  school  course  which  we  are  told 
is  encouraged  by  our  schedule  of  subjects  is  a suitable 
course  for  the  bulk  of  the  students  who  are  examined 
in  the  Junior  Grade  ? — I think  not. 

648.  Could  you  tell  me  what  alteration  you  would 
propose  to  make  in  the  course.  I suppose  that  you 
would  have  one  course  that  would  ultimately  lead  up 
•to  the  University  education?  — Yes,  a grammar 
school  course. 

649.  Would  you  suggest  any  other,  and  if  so,  what 
courses — now  take  the  subject  of  Science,  have  you 
considered  the  advisability  of  a practical  Science 
course,  such,  for  instance,  as  would  be  useful 
to  a boy  who  afterwards  would  go  over  to 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  chem- 
istry, we  will  say,  and  then  returning  and  being 
at  the  head  of  a great  manufacturing  industry, 
in  this  country — have  you  considered  that  question  ? 
— Yes.  1 was  struck  with  the ' suggestions  made  by 
Golonel  Plunkett  on  this  subject,  and  the  divisions 
which  he  suggests  appear  to  me  very  reasonable  —that 
is,  a division  into  four  courses. 

650.  I think  Colonel  Plunkett  also  suggests  a com- 
mercial course? — Yes. 

651.  Do  you  consider  that  essential,  having  regard 
to  the  number  of  students  that  afterwards  must  neces- 
sarily enter  upon  commercial  life  ? — I think  so. 

652.  Do  you  think  that  you  should  give  any  help 
to  students  whose  ultimate  career  was  that  of  passing 
some  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations — I don’t  mean 
the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  for  which 
you  educate  candidates  in  the  University,  but  the 
lower  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  ? — Well,  I don’t 
think  that  the  Intermediate  system  ought  to  prepare 
candidates  for  another  competition,  it  ought  to  be  an 
•education,  not  a preparation  for  another  competition. 

653.  I see,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  that  in  your  paper  you  re- 
fer to  the  subject  of  Celtic  as  one  of  the  subjects  for 
examination? — Yes. 

654.  Now,  Celtic  is,  of  course,  a very  interesting 
study  from  a philological  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

655.  Tn  your  opinion,  viewing  it  as  a living 
language,  has  it  any  educational  value  ? — None.  I 
am  corroborated  by  the  experts  in  this  book,  one  of 
whom  finds  fault  with  the  text-books  at  present  used, 
or  one  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  either  silly  or 
indecent.  I am  told  by  a much  better  authority 
than  any  of  them  in  Irish,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  hold  of  a text  in  Irish 
which  is  not  religious,  or  which  does  not  suffer 
from  one  or  other  of  the  objections  referred  to.  Another 
specialist  is  the  Todd  lecturer  in  the  Royal  Irish 


Academy,  Mr.  Gwynn.  He  states  that  the  twenty  Jan.  12. 1899. 
years’  study  of  the  language  under  the  Intermediate  Rev  j p 
system  has,  in  fact,  diminished  the  knowledge  of  Irish  Mahafty,  d.d.. 
in  this  country,  and  that'  there  is  less  knowledge  of  r.T.o  n. 

Irish  at  the  present  time  than  there  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

656.  I don’t  want  at  all  to  under- value  Irish  as 
a subject  of  study  if  studied  in  a proper  way,  but  is  it 
your  opinion  that  its  only  real  value  as  a study  is  in 
a philological  sense,  in  such  sense  as  it  should  be 
taught  in  a university,  as  it  is  taught  I believe  at 
present  in  some  of  the  German  universities  ? — It  is 
sometimes  useful  to  a man  fishing  for  salmon  or 
shooting  grouse  in  the  West.  I have  often  found  a 
few  words  very  serviceable. 

657.  But  as  a subject  to  be  seriously  taken  up  by 
students  whose  time  is  of  importance  to  them,  whose 
condition  in  life  does  not  permit  their  parents  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  their  education,  so  that 
every  moment  is  of  importance,  are  you  or  are  you 
not  of  opinion  that  Celtic  is  a subject  that  should  be 
entered  on  at  all  by  them  ? — I think  it  is  a mischievous 
waste  of  time. 

658.  Have  you  at  all  considered,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  our 
different  grades,  and  the  limits  of  age  applicable  to 
each  ? — Yes. 

659.  I would  be  glad  to  hear  what  is  your  opinion, 
first  with  regard  to  the  number  of  grades  ? — I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  present  number  is  the  right 
number.  As  to  the  ages,  I would  subscribe  to  the 
important  document  sent  in  by  the  Masonic  Schools, 
in  which,  I think,  I see  the  hand  of  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon. 

660.  I think  you  will  find  that  hand  writ  large 
there.  Then  you  would  have  seventeen  as  the  ulti- 
mate age  for  a student  who  competes  under  the 
Intermediate  system  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  ihey  recom- 
mend. 

661.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  allow  a higher  age 
for  pass  students  ? Do  you  think  we  ought  to  examine 
students  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  or  eighteen 
and  nineteen  for  a pass,  as  distinguished  from  an 
exhibition  ? — Would  he  earn  money  by  it  ? 

662.  No? — If  he  earns  no  money  by.it  I would  let 
him  in.  I should  not  be  in  favour  of  the  teacher 
earning  money  by  it. 

*663."  I suppose  you  have  in  your  time  met  with  the 
difficulty  that  there  always  is  of  dull  and  backward 
boys? — Yes. 

664.  And  is  not  a great  object  of  the  State  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  those  dull  and  back- 
ward boys?— I think  there  are  great  qualifications 
in  that. 

665.  I will  be  happy  to  hear  your  qualifications, 

Dr.  Mahaffy  ? — I think  the  endeavour  to  teach  a 
dull  boy  what  are  called  the  secondary  subjects  may 
be  a very  great  mistake.  It  may  be  he  should  get 
only  a primary  education. 

666.  Well,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  country,  from  a commercial  point  of  view,  I have 
known  at  school,  and  I cannot  but  help  thinking  that 
the  education  of  people  of  that  description  to  obtain 
high  positions  in  commercial  life  is  a matter  of  great 
value  ? — If  they  are  able  to  obtain  high  positions  in 
commercial  life  they  must  have  some  ability  some- 
■ where. 

667.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  they  have  notability, 
but  those  that  are  not  brilliant  boys.  In  your  ex- 
perience of  school  life,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  is  not  there  al- 
ways a residuum  of  the  class  that  never  rises  beyond 
the  bottom  of  the  class  ? — Yes. 

668.  A number  of  those  students  turn  out  to  be 
very  successful  afterwards  in  life? — They  do. 

669.  And  we  have  them  as  members  of  Parliament, 
and  they  make  laws  for  the  nation? — Thar,  is  no 
evidence  that  they  are  first-rate  men,  but  I don’t  know 
whether  keeping  them  at  school  would  make  them  any 
better. 

670.  Generally,  we  may  take  your  evidence  as 
rather  against  any  provision  being  made  for  over-age 
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Jan.jz^ma.  .students  ?— Yes,  I think  it  has  done  mischief  in 
Rev.  J.  p.  Trinity  College,  to  allow  an  occasional  middle-aged 

Mahaffy,  i>.r>.,  man  to  come  in  and  get  a scholarship,  I have  never 
».T.c.D.  known  it  to  do  much  good. 

671.  A scholarship  requires  a very  high  amount  of 
learning  and  I don’t  know  that  I would  call  a dull  or 
backward  boy  a person  that  was  ultimately  able  to 
get  scholarship  1 — Perhaps  if  lie  were  kept  at  school 
until  forty  he  might  get  one. 

672.  The  essential  point  in  the  scholarship  is  the 
prize  ? — Yes. 

673.  The  suggestion  in  thqpe  papers  is  not  in 
reference  to  prizes  but  simply  in  reference  to  results 
fees  ? — I think  if  the  boy  wished  to  do  it  on  his  own 
account  1 should  be  very  glad  to  let  him,  but  I 
should  not  make  it  a matter  of  prizes  or  results  fees 
to  everybody. 

674.  The  next  question  I wish  to  ask  you  is  in 
reference  to  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
Intermediate  education.  Of  course  you  are  aware 
that  the  intention  of  our  Act  is  that  this  fund  should 
be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  education. 
That  plainly  excludes  primary  education.  At  the 
same  time  you  know  that  there  is  a provision  in  the 
Act  which  contemplates  the  giving  of  results  fees  to  a 
student  who  has  passed  in  any  two  divisions  ? — Fes,  I 
am  aware  of  that. 

675.  And  that  there  are  various  divisions  in  the 
Act  passing  in  two  of  which  would  not  in  a certain 
sense  amount  to  Intermediate  education  ; for  instance 
(No.  3) — the  language,  literature,  and  the  history 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (No.  5)  mathematics, 
including  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  (No.  6) 
(natural  sciences).  Now  speaking  strictly,  and  not 
with  reference  to  the  Act,  would  you  consider  that 
a boy  who  was  educated  only  in  English,  arithmetic, 
and  book-keeping;  receivedan  Intermediate  education  ? 
—No. 

676.  Or  if  he  was  able  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  elements  of  Natural  Science  and  also  an  examina- 
tion in  English,  would  you  consider  he  had  received 
an  Intermediate  education  ? — It  depends  upon  what 
is  meant  by  elementary.  If  it  were  quite  elementary 
I should  call  it  primary. 

677.  Such  an  examination  as  could  be  passed  by  an 

- - average  boy  of  16;  that  is  what  is  contemplated 

by  the  Act  ? — I don’t  understand  it;  is  it  a boy  out  of 
a National  school  ? 

678.  No,  a National  school  is  excluded:  the  only 
schools  excluded  by  the  Act  are  National  schools  : 
now  any  other  student  under  16  who  is  able  to  pass 
in  such  an  examination  as  ought  to  be  given  to  any 
student  under  16  in  English?  — It  still  remains 
primary. 

679.  You  are  of  opinion  that  that  would  be  primary  ? 
— Yes. 

680.  But  I apprehend  that  under  the  Rules  in  the 
Schedule  to  this  Act  of  Parliament  we  are  bound  to 
consider  such  an  education  as  that  as  an  education 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  that  is  styled  Inter- 
mediate under  this  Act : what  I wanted  you  to  help 
us  upon  if  you  could  was  where  to  draw  the  line 
between  primary  education  and  such  education  as  is 
contemplated  by  this  Act  and  is  thus  called  Inter- 
mediate education  ? — I have  thought  a great  deal  about 
that.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  draw  the  line, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  intention  of  primaiy 
education  is  for  the  classes  in  the  country  whose  life 
is  spent  upon  unskilled  labour.  That  I should  say 
to  be  the  definition  of  primary  education,  which  con- 
sists of  the  three  R.’s  and  the  elements  of  English  and 
Irish  history. 

681.  For  artizans? — For  artizans.  As  soon  as 
artizaus  become  skilled  they  should  get  a better  edu- 
cation. I spoke  of  the  servant  class  and  the  labourers 
— the  unskilled  labourer — such  education  as  fits  the 
man  whose  life  is  spent  in  unskilled  labour ; their 
education  I should  call  primary.  As  soon  as  you 
come  to  skilled  labour,  you  come  to  an  immense  field 


of  various  different  lines ; and  there,  again,  I think: 
the  four  kinds  of  secular  education  that  Colonel' 
Plunkett  has  noted  are  veiy  important  to  consider. 
Intermediate  is  a very  vague  term. 

682-3.  Of  course  technical  education  is  a very 
important  branch  of  education  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. — And  I hope,  from  day  to  day,  that 
it  will  become  more  important. 

684.  Would  you  therefore  regard  it  strictly  as- 
Intermediate  education  within  this  Act? — Yes. 

685.  It  is  that  which  would  lead  up  to  technical 
education,  and  enable  students  to  take  the  benefit  of 
any  provision  made  by  Government  for  technical 
education  that  you  would  regard  as  Intermediate- 
education  ? — Yes. 

686.  Mr.  J ustice  Madden. — The  payment  of  schools- 
upon  the  basis  of  inspection  has  been  represented  to- 
us  as  the  ideal  system,  the  goal  towards  which  our 
efforts  should  be  directed.  I mean  payment  solely 
upon  the  result  of  inspection.  I think  you  do  not 
agree  with  that  view?— No,  I don’t  believe  that 
the  public  in  Ireland,  now  trained  to  twenty  years” 
examination,  would  ever  be  got  to  trust  it  by  itself. 

687.  Suppose  the  public  could  be  brought  to  trust 
it,  apart  f'-om  that  element,  which  I admit  is  a very 
important  one,  would  you  consider  it  in  itself  the- 
best  system,  in  other  words,  do  you  adopt  the> 
element  of  examination  as  a necessity  ? — Not  as  a 
necessity,  but  as  distinctly  desirable. 

68S.  Having  regard  to  existing  circumstances  ? — 
Yes. 

689.  Then  what  you  would  suggest  to  us  practically 
is  to  retain  the  system  of  general  public  examination 
as  the  basis  upon  which  the  results  fees  should  be  paid, 
and  to  check  it  by  a system  of  inspection  ? — Yes. 
That  is  another  kind  of  examination.  They  are  not- 
opposed. 

690.  Quite  so : I use  the  words  “ public  general 
examination  ” because  inspection,  to  be  efficient,  should' 
not  merely  consist  in  looking  round  the  school,  but  in 
examining  the  students.  The  examination  need  not 
necessarily  be  competitive?  — Not  necessarily.  Of 
course  there  are  such  things  as  hygiene,  cleanliness, 
<fcc.  These  are  very  important  in  addition  to  examina- 
tion in  books. 

691.  And  the  primary  object  of  inspection  as  check- 
ing the  payment  of  results  fees  is  not  so  much  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  individual 
students  as  the  method  of  instruction  in  each  school  t 
— Yes ; but  it  might  also  be  very  useful  in  detecting- 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  unfairness  in  the 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  candidates.  Suppose 
a school  had  competed  unfairly,  by  knowing  the  papers 
beforehand,  or  such  a thing  as  that,  and  produced 
good  results  in  examination,  and  the  inspection  showed 
a great  contrast  between  the  results  of  inspection  and 
the  examination.  This  would  lead  to  inquiry  and 
detection  of  such  cases  of  miscarriage  of  the  examina- 
tion which  I am  sure  sometimes  occur. 

692.  F ou  are  aware  that  though  we  are  obliged  to 
distribute  results  fees  on  the  basis  of  examinations  we 
have  power  under  the  Act  to  impose  conditions  on 
managers,  and  we  do  in  fact  impose  conditions  with 
penalties  attached  to  them  in  the  event  of  non-observ- 
ance ; would  it  occur  to  you  as  a satisfactory  system 
that  submission  to  inspection  should  be  a condition 
of  earning  the  results  fees ; or  would  you  prefer  a. 
method  which  we  cannot  adopt  under  our  present  Act, 
namely,  the  distribution  of  a certain  portion  of  our 
revenue  as  the  result  of  examinations  and  another 
portion  as  the  result  of  inspection? — I think  the 
former  would  be  sufficient,  making  inspection  a con- 
dition of  getting  the  results  fees. 

693.  There  is  this  important  difference  between  the 
two,  that  one  can  be  done  without  further  legislation, 
and  I dare  say  your  knowledge  of  the  world  suggests 
to  you  that  legislation  cannot  always  be  obtained  for 
the  asking  ? — Yes. 

694.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  dull  and  backward 
boy,  I suppose  that  a great  many  boys  are  regarded 
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-•as  dull  and  backward  merely  because  they  are  com- 
jpared  with  a grammar  school  course  ? — Yes. 

695.  You  say  with  great  force  that  nothing  is 
•done  by  forcing  that  dull  and  backward  boy  into  a 
.grammar  school  course  for  several  years  until  he  gets 
,his  scholarship  and  passes  the  examinations,  and  you 
a-emember  some  cases  in  which  it  was  done  1 — Yes. 

696.  But  that  boy  need  not  be  dull  and  backward 
with  reference  to  another  course  altogether  ? — Quite 
-SO. 

697.  Doe3  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  dull  and 
backward  boy  might  be  developed  and  made  a useful 
member  of  society  by  encouraging  the  schoolmasters 
&o  send  him  forward  in  some  course,  not  necessarily 
the  grammar  school  course,  but  in  some  course  for 
which  he  is  adapted  ? — Yes. 

698.  Therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dull 
and  backward  boy  the  division  into  subjects  and 
•classes  is  very  desirable  ? — Very  desirable. 

699.  Now  with  reference  to  the  separating  of  the 
honours  and  pass  students,  would  you  approve  of  a 
separate  examination  for  honours,  of  the  holding  of  a 
general  examination  for  pass  students  as  the  basis  of 
-distribution  of  either  the  whole  or  portion  of  the  re- 
sults fees,  and  the  holding  of  a separate  examination 
:£or  the  distribution  of  honours  and  prizes? — I don’t 
think  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  enormous  additional 
trouble  to  hold  separate  examinations.  You  can  get 
the  results  well  enough  at  one  examination  with  a 
•division  of  the  questions  on  the  paper  into  pass  ques- 
tions and  honour  questions. 

700.  Then  you  would  recommend  a division  of  the 
questions.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  student 
should,  so  to  speak,  declare  himself? — Yes. 

701.  And  those  who  merely  wished  to  pass  should 
•devote  their  attention  to  the  pass  portion  of  the  paper, 
•on  which  they  should  probably  obtain  a somewhat 
higher  percentage  than  is  at  present  necessary  on  a 
mixed  paper,  and  that  the  honouv  student  should  apply 
himself  to  the  honours  portion  ? — No,  but  to  the 
whole  paper,  because  there  might  be  some  important 
(principles  dealt  with  in  the  pass  questions. 

702.  That  I quite  follow,  and  you  would  have  the 
pass  the  basis  of  results  fees,  and  the  honour  exami- 
nation held  at  one  and  the  same  general  public  exami- 
nation?— Yes. 

703.  Then  it  seems  to  me  to  follow,  and  I would 
like  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  this,  that  you  are 
•entirely  depending  for  inspection  for  viva  voce  tests, 
because  you  will  agree  that  you  could  hardly  have  a 
viva  voce  examination  of  all  the  boys  of  Ireland  at  the 
•one  examination  ? — I said  already  in  answer  to  the 
Chief  Baron  that  you  would  pick  out  a certain  num- 
ber of  the  best  men  who  had  answered  the  honours 
questions. 

704.  Having  picked  out  your  honour  men  from 
the  papers,  would  you  then  have  a separate  viva  voce 
•examination  for  them? — Yes. 

705.  Well,  that  would  necessarily  have  to  be  at  a 
different  time?— Yes;  in  the  first  place  you  would 
weed  out  the  pass  men,  and  from  the  honours  candi- 
dates you  would  eliminate  those  who  had  not 
answered  enough.  The  residuum  would  not  be  very 
large,  and  those  candidates  might  be  brought  up  to 
•different  centres  and  examined  viva  voce. 

706.  Then  yon  would  have  a separate  examina- 
tion ? — Yes,  for  that  small  class ; but  I don't  think  it 
would  come  to  a very  large  business. 

707.  With  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  present 
■system,  speaking  generally,  what  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  present  system  on  Intermediate 
•education.  I observe  you  say  at  the  commencement 
that  the  better  classes  of  students  are  not  so  well 
trained  ? — Yes. 

708.  But  having  regard  to  the  country  at  large, 
what  is  its  effects  ? — It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
system  should  not  do  good.  It  must  have  done  good. 

709.  But  not  so  much  good  as  with  different 

arrangements  it  might  have  done?— Yes.  With 

regard-  to  viva  voce  examinations  I wish'  to  add  that. 


there  is  one  kind  of  viva  voce  examination  in  languages  Jan.  12, 1899. 
which  could  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  a large  ]{ev.  j.  p. 
number  of  students  and  that  is  dictation  in  the  Ma'mffy,  d.i>., 
language.  You  could  have  a passage  read  out,  for  r.r.o.n. 
instance,  in  French  or  German,  and  any  student  who 
could  take  it  down  accurately  from  dictation  would 
know  a great  deal  about  it,  and  it  would  be  the  same 
with  shorthand.  A man  could  read  out  a passage  to 
a large  number  of  students  for  them  to  take  down  in 
shorthand  and  afterwards  transcribe. 

710.  Yes,  you  could  have  the  passage  read  out  to  a 
great  number  to  be  taken  down  in  shorthand.  One 
of  the  unfortunate  results  you  have  noted  is  that  the 
attention  of  parents,  pupils,  and  masters,  is  directed 
rather  to  examinations  than  to  education.  Is  there 
not  another  evil  result,  excessive  competition  among 
students,  especially  at  an  early  age? — Yes,  it  is  very 
bad,  I should  think. 

711.  At  what  age  would  you  allow  competition  to 
commence  ? It  is  not  undesirable  to  have  it  among 
the  advanced  students  ? — Certainly  not. 

712.  It  is  not  undesirable  in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — 

No.  I should  not  have  it  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
at  all,  I think. 

713.  You  would  have  only  two  grades? — No,  lam 
in  favour  of  all. 

714.  You  would  lead  up  to  17  ; surely  you  would 
not  have  four  grades  leading  down  to  13? — Yes. 

715.  Would  you  commence  at  13? — Yes.  In  the 
Preparatory  Grade  I should  have  passes,  and  should 
only  allow  a limited  number  of  subjects.  I see  that 
a great  many  witnesses  want  to  increase  the  maximum 
for  the  Preparatory.  I should  distinctly  cut  it  down 
and  allow  only  a small  number  of  subjects,  but  it 
would  be  no  harm,  I think,  for  young  students  to 
qualify  in  some  subjects. 

716.  You  would  commence  at  1 3 and  allow  students 
to  qualify,  but  you  would  exclude  competition  among 
boys  and  girls  of  13  ? —Yes. 

717.  Do  you  consider  competition  for  honours  and 
passes  and  money  rewards  desirable  among  boys  and 
girls  of  14  ? — No. 

718.  Then  you  would  commence  at  the  Middle 
Grade  ?— Yes,  and  I should  also  commence  specialisa- 
tion with  the  Middle  Grade  and  not  the  Senior.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  that  and,  as  far  as  my  opinion 
goes,  I should,  if  possible,  teach  them  on  general  lines 
before  the  first  two  examinations,  and  let  them  begin 
to  specialise  in  the  Middle  Grade  for  their  business 
in  life. 

719.  The  courses  should  diverge  in  the  Middle 
Grade  ? — Yes,  at  the  two  latter  examinations. 

720.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.  —I  have  just  a question  to 
ask  you  about  inspection.  I quite  understand  it  as 
far  as  regards  ascertaining  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
the  good  conduct  of  the  teaching,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  results  fees,  but  when  you 
go  to  examinations  I think  you  mean  to  examine  each 
pupil  individually  ? — So  that  he  is  not  a candidate 
for  honours  who  would  be  examined  viva  voce.  I am 
for  letting  the  ordinary  boy  qualify  at  a viva  voce  at 
the  inspection. 

721.  Some  difficulties  occur  about  that.  In  the 
first  place  you  made  it  a condition  that  the  exami- 
nations should  take  place  in  schools  ? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

722.  Don’t  you  know  that  under  our  present 
system  it  is  not  necessary  for  a boy  to  be  in  any 
school,  and  that  any  boy  is  allowed  to  present  him- 
self ? — T am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  It  did  not  seem 
to  be  so  on  reading  the  Act.  1 think  the  number  of 
boys  who  don’t  come  from  schools  is  small. 

723.  Not  so  very  small  at  all.  Of  course  they  are 
in  a great  minority,  but,  according  to  the  Act,  anyone 
can  present  himself  for  examination.  Another 
question  is,  you  know  we  examine  in  a greijt  many 
subjects,  and  if  you  want  to  have  a man  capable  of 
examining  in  chemistry  you  would  require  a very 
different  man  from  one  who  would  test  a candidate’s 
knowledge  in  Greek  off  music,  and  you  would  require 
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a great  number  of  inspectors  ?~  Of  course  I have  not 
looked  into  that  question,  but  you  would  certainly 
require  two  for  every  school — one  for  the  language 
and  one  on  the  science  side. 

724.  Or  more  ? — Perhaps ; I do  not  know. 

725.  A man  who  could  test  in  mathematics  could 
not,  perhaps,  test  in  practical  science,  and  probably 
not  music.  This  plan  of  examining  by  dictation  is  a 
very  tempting  one,  and  it  is  proposed  that  we  should 
do  so  with  the  help  of  the  superintendents,  but  many 
of  the  superintendents  might  not  give  satisfaction  ? 
— Quite  so. 

726.  Take  reading  out  a passage  of  French.  Where 
should  we  get  such  a number  of  superintendents 
whom  we  could  trust  for  reading  out  a passage  in 
French  ? — You  need  not  get  superintendents  to  do  so 
There  was  a scheme  proposed  by  Dr.  Crawley  some 
days  ago  (Irish  Times  for  Jan.  11,  1899),  in  which  he 
went  into  the  question,  and  showed  how  the  idea  could 
be  ^carried  out  by  means  of  examiners  sent  round. 

727.  How  many  examiners  would  you  require  for 
400  centres?— Not  so  many.  Each  passage  could  be 
read  out  in  several  centres  at  different  hours  by  the 
same  man. 

728.  That  would  be  for  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners to  consider  the  practicability  of,  I have  my 
doubts  about  it.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to 
shorthand.  Beading  out  a passage  in  English  would 
present  a great  many  difficulties,  and  a boy  who  failed 
would  say  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  man  who  read 
out  ? — I think  the  reading  out  of  English  should  be  a 
very  fair  qualification  for  a superintendent,  and 
that  you  should  appoint  no  man  who  could  not  do 
that. 

729.  Then  as  to  the  motive,  I don’t  think  we  are 
quite  so  much  concerned  with  that.  A fellowship 
examination  obliges  me  to  read  some  subjects  which 
I would  not  have  read  if  I did  not  go  in  for  it  ? — Yes, 

I see  that. 

730.  If  you  ask  me  my  motive,  was  it  to  get  a cer- 
tain position  or  to  acquire  certain  knowledge  ? — Thai 
is  the  reason  I maintain  that  the  examination  is  a 
good  thing,  and  advocate  it  rather  chan  inspection 

731.  O’Coxor  Don. — You  have  put  in  an  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  review  as  part  of  your 
evidence,  and  I assume  I may  ask  you  some  questions 
on  it  ? — Certainly. 

732.  Am  I to  understand  from  your  answers  to-day 
that  you  are  inclined  to  modify  the  statements  you 
made  in  the  commencement  of  that  article  about  the 
objectionable  results  of  the  Intermediate  education 
system  1— I think  it  is  in  the  face  of  the  large  body  of 
opinion  in  this  book  which  the  Commission  have  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me.  I don’t  like  to  speak  with  any 
great  dogmatism  when  there  is  a great  body  of  opinion 
on  the  other  side.  My  opinion  remains,  however. 

733.  If  the  statements  in  the  article  were  correct, 
would  it  not  follow  that  the  Intermediate  system, 
instead  of  being  beneficial,  has  been  decidedly  injurious 
to  education  in  Ireland  ?— That  I think. 

734.  That  is  still  your  opinion? — Yes. 

735.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  so  many  other 
competent  persons  in  this  country  to  the  contrary  ?— 
Yes,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  sporadic 
good  that  it  may  have  done. 

736.  That  it  has  been  decidedly  injurious  ? — Yes,  as 
a system. 

737.  If  so,  why  did  you  say  in  your  article  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result?— I meant  by  the  public  results,  the  large 
amount  of  endowments  which  they  got,  and  the  way 
in  which  their  schools  were  tested  as  they  had  not 
been  tested  before. 

738.  Do  you  think  that  the  Catholic  schools  have 
received  any  partial  and  more  favourable  treatment 
than  the  other  schools? — Not  at  all,  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  they  had  no  endowments  previously  while 
the  Protestant  schools  had. 

739.  If  the  endowment  has  been  injurious  to 


education  why  should  you  say  that  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  ? — With  the  getting  of  a new 
endowment,  they  had  not  got  any  endowment  before, 
that  is  what  1 meant. 

740.  Reading  the  article  one  would  imagine  that 
some  particular  favour  was  given  to  them,  and  that 
their  schools  had  received  more  of  the  money  than 
they  were  strictly  entitled  to,  you  don’t  mean  to  im- 
ply that? — No,  but  that  they  should  be  satisfied  at 
receiving  a large  sum  of  money  which  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  got.  A great  many  schoolmasters, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  would  be  satisfied  to  get 
the  money,  no  matter  what  sort  the  education  was. 

741.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  picked  out  as 
persons  who  were  sat'sfied  with  a vicious  system 
because  they  got  paid  by  it? — No,  but  they  got  thf 
money  when  otherwise  they  would  not  have  got  it. 

742.  In  your  opinion  there  has  been  a gradual 
decrease  in  the  standard  of  the  students  coming  up  to 
Trinity  College  from  the  Intermediate  schools  ? — In 
classics  ; that  is  my  opinion. 

743.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  the  students  who  distinguished  themselves  undei- 
the  Intermediate  system,  that  is  to  say  by  getting 
exhibitions,  &c.,  and  who  have  gone  to  Trinity  College  ? 
— I cannot,  but  many  who  have  been  distinguished  in 
the  Intermediate  have  been  very  distinguished  in 
Trinity  College. 

744.  They  have  been  ? — Many. 

745.  So  your  remark  does  not  apply  to  them? — It 
applies  to  the  condition  in  which  they  come  to  us ; 
but,  if  they  were  clever  boys,  and  had  done  well  under 
the  one  system,  they  were  able  to  do  well  in  rhe  other. 
I have  known  a boy  getting  a gold  medal  in  a modern 
language  in  the  Senior  Grade  coming  up  for  a prize  at 
the  entrance  in  the  same  modern  language,  and  re- 
fused a second  honour.  I have  been  one  of  the 
examiners,  aud  I know.  That  boy  was  afterwards- 
distinguished  in  various  ways  in  Trinity  College ; but- 
he  learned  it  all  over  again  when  he  came. 

746.  And  did  the  reason  that  he  at  first  failed  arise 
from  the  fact  that  in  Trinity  College  you  examine 
viva  voce  1 — Yes,  and  on  strange  passages,  and  com- 
position, and  viva  voce,  in  all  of  which  he  failed. 

74  < . And  in  the  system  of  written  papers  the 
proficiency  of  a pupil  as  judged  from  a viva  voce 
examination  cannot  be  tested  ? — No. 

748.  P.ut  that  may  be  a reason  why  in  this  case  the 
boy  fell  off  ? — His  grammar  was  bad,  and  his  teaching 
at  the  time  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  bad.  And 
that  is  not  a solitary  case. 

7 49.  Are  you  aware  that  examiners  in  French  have 
in  this  book  declared  that  in  their  opinion  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  has  enormously  in- 
creased since  the  inception  of  the  system  ? — All  I can 
say  is  I have  been  examining  in  French  all  the  time 
in  Trinity  College,  and  neither  the  number  nor  the 
quality  of  the  candidates  has  increased.  Strange  to 
say  I found  the  number  of  candidates  decreased. 

750.  May  not  that  be  due  to  other  causes  ? — That,  I 
cannot  say. 

751.  Has  not  the  Royal  University  been  estab- 
lished during  very  much  the  same  period  as  the  In- 
termediate ? — That  may  be.  I am  only  answering  as 
far  as  I am  personally  acquainted  with  the  matter. 

752.  I do  not  think  that  you  have  yet  stated  in 
your  evidence  how  you  propose  the  payments  to  be 
made  under  the  Intermediate  system.  In  what  form 
should  they  be  given  ? Should  they  be  payments  to 
students  or  to  schools  ’ — I do  not  feel  very  competent 
to  answer  that  question  in  a definite  way. 

753.  At  present  we  have  a combined  one,  a large 
amount  of  money  going  to  the  students  themselves, 
and  still  larger  to  the  schools  as  results  fees.  Have 
you  formed  any  idea  as  to  whether  the  duplex 
system  is  a good  one,  or,  if  not,  whether  the  payments 
ought  to  be  mainly  to  the  schools  or  mainly  to  the 
pupils? — I am  inclined  very  much  in  favour  of  a 
third  alternative  suggested  by  an  English  school- 
man, Mi\  Macan.  He  says  the  important  thing  is  to 
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give  the  fees  to  the  local  body  who  do  not  benefit  by 
it  pecuniarily. 

754.  The  local  body  1 — Yes,  the  local  body  who 
manage  the  school  but  have  no  pecuniary  benefit. 

755.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  was  founded  on 
his  knowledge  of  the  Local  Government  in  England  ! 

— Yes  ; it  is  a very  important  power. 

756.  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  loca  body  you 
are  referring  to  ? — You  will  see  it  at  page  229,  and 
you  will  also  see  a similar  suggestion  by  Mr.  Scott  at 
page  327.  However,  I really  do  not  know  this  book 
of  evidence  properly.  I have  only  had  it  to  read  for 
two  days. 

7.37.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Both  these  gentlemen 
have  experience  of  the  English  system  where  local 
bodies  have  powers  as  to  Intermediate  education  ! — 
Yes. 

758.  O’Conor  Don. — What  local  body  in  Ireland 
would  that  be  applied  to  1 — Well,  we  have  new  bodies 
now  coming  in  that,  I am  sure,  will  be  delighted  to 
have  it. 

759.  Would  you  approve  of  paying  them  1 — I think 
I have  made  enough  prognostications  without  making 
another  on  that  point,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
that  would  be  the  body  to  have  it. 

760.  But,  apart  from  that,  which  does  not  at  the 
present  moment  appear  to  be  a very  practical  sugges- 
tion, you  have  not  apparently  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  grants  should  be  made  mainly  to  the 
schools  or  the  pupils  ! — I am  very  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  the  entire  of  the  grants  should  be  given  with  a 
view  to  the  future  education  of  the  pupil.  Many 
witnesses  have  said  the  same  thing — that  it  should 
be  in  the  form  of  free  schooling  ; and  I made  a 
suggestion  that  important  books  of  reference— if 
prizes  be  given — be  given,  books  of  reference  which 
neither  the  boys  nor  the  parents  will  buy,  such  as 
good  dictionaries,  for  instance. 

761.  In  your  paper  you  have  considered  it  one  of 
the  blots  on  the  present  system,  and  one,  apparently, 
for  which  you  think  that  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  are  to  blame,  that  they  have  not  let  in  students 
from  English  and  Scotch  schools  to  compete!— Yes, 
or  certainly  Irishmen  who  have  been  trained  abroad 
or  elsewhere — Irish  boys.  The  particular  case  I had 
before  me  was  the  case  of  a boy — take  my  own  case, 
for  instance — whose  parents  went  to  live  abroad 
when  he  was  young,  but  came  home  to  Ireland  when 
he  was  11  or  12,  or  15  or  16.  I should  have  been 
excluded  by  the  Act. 

762.  Dr.  Barkley. — Only  for  a year  1 — Yes. 

763.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  not  aware  that  that 
exclusion  is  one  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
not  by  the  Board  'I — I did  not  know. 

764.  Itev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I do  not  think  you  would 
have  been  excluded.  There  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent you  going  in  and  presenting  yourself  for  exami- 
nation, and  getting  an  exhibition. 

763.  Chairman. — No  ; what  Dr.  Mahaffy  says  is 
right. 

766.  O’Conor  Don — Are  you  aware  that  that  is 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ! — No. 

767.  ( Reading ) “ Before  admitting  any  student  to 
an  examination  the  Board  shall  satisfy  itself  that 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  examination 
he  has  pursued  a course  of  study  in  Ireland  ? 

I am  sorry  that  I do  not  know  the  Act  minutely. 

768.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— That  would  not  exclude 
you  if  you  came  over  at  12  years  old. 

769.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— Allow  me  to  mention 

that  that  is  in  the  Act  in  one  sense ; it  is  in  the 
scheduled  rules,  but  those  scheduled  rules  can  be 
altered  with  the  approval  of  Parliament  by  laying 
them  on  the  table  of  the  House.  It  is  the  existing 
code.  . 

770.  O’Conor  Don.— It  is  an  indication  given  to 
us  by  Parliament  that  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
Act! — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

771.  And,  if  it  be  wrong,  the  Board  is  not  to 
blame  1 — Clearly. 


772.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— It  is  only  one  year !— I 

am  very  much  obliged  for  the  correction  of  the  Rev.  j.  i> 
O’Conor  Don.  ■ - 

773.  O’Conor  Don.— As  to  Celtic,  are  you  aware  ■ 
that  Celtic  was  specially  entered  in  this  schedule  by 

a motion  carried  unanimously  in  the  House  of 
Commons  1 — I was  aware  that  it  had  been  put  into 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I understand  especially 
on  your  motion. 

774.  But  whether  it  be  desirable  or  not,  on  which 
point  I do  not  desire  to  get  into  a controversy  with 
you,  do  you  not  feel  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  it  to  be  excluded  from  our  programme 
in  consequence  of  public  feeling,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  in  favour  of  it! — No,  I think  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  exclude  it  owing  to  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  that  would  not  prevent  you  from  diminishing  the 
marks.  The  examination,  I am  told,  is  very  much 
easier,  and  the  qualifications  very  poor,  and  marks  are 
given  for  very  little  knowledge.  And  it  is  probably 
owing  to  that  that  we  get  no  Trish  scholars  out  of 
it.  I should  be  content  if  the  marks  were  diminished 
without  going  to  Parliament. 

775.  This  also  is  in  the  schedule,  and  it  would  be 
strictly  and  legally  within  our  power  to  alter  that 
schedule  ; but  Parliament  having  included  it  in  such 
a clear  way,  on  an  unanimous  motion  being  carried 
through,  it  having  so  clearly  appeared  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  Parliament  to  have  this  subject  included 
in  Intermediate  education,  would  you  not  admit  that 
it  would  be  a very  strong  thing  for  the  Board  to 
strike  it  out  1 — I should  be  content  if  they  diminished 
the  marks. 

776.  Would  not  it  satisfy  you  if  the  examination 
were  made  more  thorough  and  real  than  you  allege 
that  it  is !— No ; that  would  be  worse,  because  it 
would  introduce  a greater  waste  of  time  than  that 
now  wasted  on  it. 

777.  We  will  not  follow  that  controversy  as  to 
whether  it  is  a waste  of  time  or  not,  I think  you 
implied  in  your  article  that  the  Board  has  not  been 
strict  enough  in  punishing  copying,  and  that  superin- 
tendents who  report  misdemeanours  on  the  part  of 
students  are  rather  discouraged  from  doing  so  than 
otherwise.  Have  you  any  ground  for  that  1 —Yes, 
conversations  I have  had  with  superintendents  at 
different  times  in  the  last  nineteen  years. 

778.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  feeling  and  opinion, 
of  the  Board,  whenever  a superintendent  reports  to  us 
any  irregularity,  it  is  rather  a good  mark  in  Ins 
favour!— No  doubt  it  should  be,  but  I have  heard 
things  mentioned  in  which  I should  not  like  to  bring 
in  the  names  of  people. 

779.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  holding  that 
the  Board  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  that,  or 
that  a superintendent  would  be  afraid  to  report  to  the 
Board  an  irregularity  of  this  description  1— The  only 
general  reason  I can  state — I am  not  aware,  on  look- 
ing through  various  reports,  of  having  seen  any  cases 
of  punishments  being  published  by  the  Board  in  the 
way  they  are  allowed  to  publish  them. 

780.  Are  you  aware  that  they  do  punish  students 
found  acting  in  this  way ! — I am  very  glad  to  hear  it ; 
but  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

781.  Are  you  aware  that  each  year  a very  large 
number  are  deprived  of  their  examination  altogether, 
in  consequence  of  being  found  in  possession  of  a note 
in  reference  to  a paper  1 — I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

782.  You  were  not  aware  of  it  1 — No. 

783.  I may  tell  you  that  each  year  numbeis 
are  deprived  of  their  examination  altogether  in 
consequence  of  that! — I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Board  have  power  to  publish  it  at  the  end  ot  their 

*784.  The  Board  have  latterly  put  into  their  Rules 
that  they  have  the  power  of  publishing  in  their 
reports  the  name  of  any  student  deprived  ol  his 
examination  as  a still  further  penalty  for  these  wrong 
practices  ; but  up  to  the  present  they  have  not 
resorted  to  the  very  extreme  punishment  of  publishing 
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i.  the  name  of  a student,  as  having  been  guilty  of  such 

Eev.  J.  P.  dishonorable  practices  ; but  they  have  punished  them 
Mahalfy,  n.D.,  by  depriving  them  of  their  examination  altogether.  In 
f.t.o.d.  other  cases  where  the  offence  was  more  trivial,  and, 

perhaps,  to  a certain  extent  accidental,  they  have 
deprived  them  of  the  examination  in  the  subject 
in  which  the  paper  was  found.  Do  you  think  that 
that  punishment  was  sufficient? — I do  not  know 
whether  they  are  sufficient  or  not.  I call  attention  to 
a statement  at  page  254  on  Rule  29.  It  is  given  in 
evidence — “ Superintendents  are  slow  to  expel  respec- 
table boys.” 

785.  Whose  paper  is  that  ? — Mr.  Maguire’s  paper. 
“ Superintendents  are  slow  to  expel  respectable  boys. 
It  is  not  only  humiliating,  but  a degradation  to  all 
self-respect.”  I think  that  is  a curious  statement. 
I do  not  know  what  he  means  by  a “respectable 
boy,”  who  acts  in  that  way,  or  whose  self-respect 
is  destroyed — whether  the  boy’s  or  the  superinten- 
dent’s. 

786.  At  all  events  you  would  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Maguire? — No;  not  on  that  paragraph.  I pro- 
test against  that  paragraph. 

787.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Do  you  recommend 
dividing  into  four  courses  ? — I do  not  object  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  four  years. 

788.  I want  your  opinion  on  this  point : supposing 
a boy  has  not  made  up  his  mind — or  his  father  for 
him — as  to  which  groiip  he  is  to  take,  would  it  not 
be  inconvenient  to  pledge  him  to  a commercial  course 
at  the  outset  ? — I advised  you  not  to  specialise  until 
the  Middle  Grade  ; to  have  the  first  few  examinations 
general. 

789.  In  regard  to  the  oral  examination  would  not 
there  be  a great  difficulty  in  having  the  examination 
equal  all  over  the  country,  if  you  have  examiners  to 

and  read  to  20  or  30  or  50  boys  ? — There  would 
a certain  variation,  and  so  there  is  in  judging 
the  papers  ; that  is  unavoidable. 

790.  But  you  see,  as  to  these  20  boys  or  so  that 
he  would  have  to  examine,  if  he  does  not  read  dis- 
tinctly and  slowly  it  places  them  at  a great  disad- 
vantage, as  compared  with  the  boys  who  would  get 
an  examiner  who  knows  how  to  dictate  more  perfectly  ? 
— Quite  so,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  get  an  ex- 
aminer specially  qualified  in  that  class  of  reading. 

791.  In  written  examination  there  is  not  the  same 
inequality  ? — I know  there  are  very  different  standards 
even  in  the  same  examiner.  That  difficulty  exists 
always. 

792.  And  quite  as  much  in  the  oral  as  in  the 
written? — Yes,  but  not  more. 

793.  But  in  the  case  of  a written  examination,  the 
candidates  who  suffer  are  selected  from  all  schools 
and  not  from  any  particular  school.  That  is  to  say, 
the  disadvantage  comes  not  upon  one  particular  set 
of  boys,  but  is  distributed  all  over  generally  ? — But 
the  man  who  read  out  would  not  read  out  to  one 
only,  but  for  a great  number  of  centres,  and  thus  a 
great  number  of  schools  would  be  included. 

794.  There  was  a point  you  pressed  very  much, 
and  that  was  the  liberty  of  teachers,  and  you  ex- 
pressed very  strongly  your  appreciation  of  the  liberty 
you  enjoy  in  your  teaching.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  give  the  Intermediate  school  teachers  the  liberty 
you  enjoy? — Not  the  whole  liberty  that  I enjoy, 
because  the  children  -are  younger,  and  want  to  be 
kept  more  within  very  definite  lines.  But  a vast  deal 
of  it  in  classics  might  be  got  by  abolishing  text  books 
and  make  them  teach  Latin  and  Greek. 

795.  But  that  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  an 
exclusively  written  examination? — Certainly  not. 

796.  That  is  a matter  of  fixing  the  course  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I.  am  particularly  anxious  to  impress  that 
on  the  Commissioners.  That  except  for  a very  small 
portion  of  the  classical  examination  and  the  junior 
course,  the  whole  examination  should  be  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  languages  in  what  are  called  in 
very  bad  English  “ unseen  ” passages  ; and,  secondly, 
there  should  be  composition  into  the  language,  and 


then  I think,  perhaps,  a minute  knowledge  of  a very 
small  piece  of  a great  master. 

797.  Does  the  written  examination  interfere  more 
with  the  teacher’s  liberty  than  an  examination  by 
an  inspector  in  the  school  ? — Very  much  more ; be- 
cause the  written  examination  now  is  a fixed  course, 
and  the  teacher  must  prepare  that  course  and  no- 
thing else. 

798.  But  suppose  you  have  not  a book  set? — 
Then  I think  the  teacher  has  his  liberty  in  teaching 
the  school.  I call  your  attention  to  the  Danish 
system  in  which  the  schoolmaster  asks  for  an 
inspection  from  the  Government.  He  has  his  own 
course,  his  own  books  and  his  own  methods,  and  the 
inspector  comes  down  and  hears  him  teaching  with 
his  own  books  and  his  own  method.  The  inspector 
then  recommends  him  for  Government  support  or  not, 
and  he  is  absolutely  free  to  choose  what  books  he  likes. 

799.  At  page  255  you  recommend — “ The  most 
obvious  form  of  prize  is  to  grant  a boy  free  education 
at  his  school  for  the  year  following  his  successful 
examination.  The  school  fees,  being  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  to  his  school  teacher,  will  act  as  a kind 
of  results  fee  and  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  school.” 
That  assumes  that  the  school  he  remains  in  is  the 
school  that  passes  him  ? — Yes.  I know  some  of  your 
witnesses  think  he  might . go  to  another  school  if  he 
wished. 

800.  It  might  be  his  duty  to  do  so? — Yes,  I have 
no  objection  to  that,  but  I did  not  contemplate  it. 

801.  How  would  you  do  justice  to  the  school  he 
leaves? — I wouid  leave  that  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Commissioners. 

802.  Dr.  Barkley. — I see  you  propose  that  results 
fees  should  depend  in  part  on  the  results  of  inspection, 
but  the  number  of  inspectors  suggested  by  you  is  very 
small.  What  is  the  scope  of  the  inspection  you  pro- 
pose ? — Of  course  the  hygiene  and  buildings  and  all 
that  is  part  of  it ; but  I should  say  the  examination 
of  the  boys  and  pupils  chiefly  viva  voce. 

803.  That  is  an  examination  of  all  the  boys  pro- 
posing to  go  up  for  examination  for  the  year  ? — Yes, 
except  the  boys  who  go  in  for  exhibitions. 

804.  That  would  be,  you  told  us,  before  the  ex- 
amination took  place  ? — Yes  ; I assume  that  the 
inspectors  would  devote  their  whole  time  to  it. 

805.  Would  the  inspection  of  the  boys  in  school 
extend  over  the  whole  year  or  certain  months  only  ? 
— That  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done. 

806.  Supposing  there  was  a long  interval  between 
the  inspection  of  one  school  and  another,  might  not 
the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  school  first  inspected 
say  that  they  were  placed  at  a disadvantage  1 — Possibly 
that  would  be  rectified  in  another  year  by  another 
order  of  things.  If  you  vary  the  order  year  by  year 
— of  course  there  are  always  hardships  in  every 
system  — but  you  could  vary  the  order  so  as  to 
equalise. 

807.  As  to  this  body  of  well  qualified  inspectors, 
you  say  there  might  be  two  or  three  inspectors  to  an 
individual  school.  There  are  some  400  schools 
requiring  to  be  examined.  How  could  the  six  men 
do  the  work  ? — I remember,  when  I was  inspecting 
the  schools  under  the  Commission,  I used  to  go  with 
another  inspector  in  science,  and  we  used  to  go 
through  a considerable  school  in  a day  or  a day  and  a 
half. 

808.  You  might  do  that  in  Dublin,  but  many  of  the 
schools  are  in  widely  separated  places  all  over  the 
country  ? — I have  done  that  in  Ireland.  I have  always 
found  two  days  sufficient  for  my  departments.  Of 
course  if  the.  number  is  \ ery  large  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  inspector  might  set  an  easy  paper  to  be 
answered,  while  he  is  examining  viva  voce,  and  they 
are  all  working  on  that  simultaneously. 

809.  As  regards  arithmetic,  you  suggest  that  it 
should  be  compulsory  in  certain  of  the  grades,  but 
the  candidates  should  be  exempted  from  it,  if  they 
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reached  a certain  standard  in  the  lower  grades,  when 
they  come  to  a higher  grade— you  mentioned  a rather 
high  percentage — 60.  Does  that  refer  to  the  percent- 
age on  pass  papers  only  1 — I think  that  would  be  too 
hard.  I think  it  is  only  to  secure  that  they  are  versed 
in  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  can  use  them 
with  fair  accuracy.  I do  not  think  that  they  should 
be  weighted  with  the  subject,  especially  with  the 
awful  conundrums  I see  on  the  papers. 

810.  You  propose  they  should  be  similarly  ex- 
empted from  the  English  papers,  having  passed  well  in 
the  lower  grades.  What  grades  would  you  stop  at  1 
— Dividing  English  into  two  distinct  things. 

811.  What  grade  would  yon  stop  at  ? — I should  stop 
after  the  junior,  as  soon  as  the  spelling  and  writing 
were  satisfactorily  done. 

812.  You  would  set  papers  in  that  branch  of 
English  in  the  higher  grades,  also  ? — I should  say  only 
literary  English  then. 

813.  Then  with  reference  to  prescribed  books  in 
classics  and  modern  languages — J take  it  it  is  with 
reference  to  the  higher  grades  that  you  say  there 
should  be  no  prescribed  books  1 — No,  but  even  there 
I should  have  the  prescribed  course  only  a part  of  the 
examination.  I should  like  prescribed  books  in  the 
first  two  examinations,  but  none  in  the  other  two,  and 
also  giving  passages  from  the  great  masters. 

814.  As  regards  modern  languages  you  propose  two 
sides,  literary  and  commercial,!  observe,  each  candidate 
only  taking  up  one  side? — Yes  I think  you  have  that 
already. 

815.  No,  we  have  a different  system  now.  All 
questions  on  the  language  in  genei-al  are  put  in  one 
paper,  and  candidates  for  the  commercial  course  are 
required  to  pass  that  general  paper,  and  get  another 
paper  on  the  commercial  side.  What  would  be  the 
difference  between  French  on  the  ordinary  side  and 
commercial  French  ?—  Well,  with  the  exception  of 
ordinary  grammar  and  translation  it  means  a large 
quantity  of  technical  terms. 

816.  Some  people  have  raised  the  question  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  teach  technical  terms? — Well.  I 
think  it  is.  I,  for  example,  don’t  know  technical 
English.  I could  be  posed  in  an  examination  of  that 
sort.  But  it  is  necessary  to  know  these  terms  in 
certain  businesses,  and  there  is  a very  distinct  kind 
of  French  and  German  and  English,  which  you  may 
call  commercial,  and  a special  training  in  these 
languages  is  essential  to  those  who  are  going  into 
commerce. 

817.  But  the  special  training  would  vary.  In  the 
linen  trade,  for  instance,  they  would  require  one  set 
of  terms.  A banker  would  require  a different  set 
still  ? — Well,  the  proper  form  of  examination  paper  or 
questions  would  be  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  and 
say  choose  one,  or  four,  so  that  the  pupil  can  then  take 
the  line  he  chooses. 

818.  Well,  with  reference  to  the  way  the  marks 
are  at  present  allotted,  I think  you  have  misunder- 
stood the  present  system.  It  is  to  take  off  25  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  obtainable  from  all  marks  gained 
from  25  up  to  75  per  cent.,  and  for  every  mark  above 
75  per  cent,  to  give  two  instead  of  one,  so  that  when 
the  pupil  reaches  100  he  gets  full  marks.  In  the 
illustration  you  give  in  your  paper  of  two  candidates 
"aining  74  and  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks,  their 
respective  marks  would  thus  be  49  and  56  per  cent., 
not  74  and  86  per  cent.  And  that  is  a nearer 
approach  to  your  scale  than  you  imagine? — Is  that 
so? — Very  well ; I prefer  the  sliding  scale. 

819.  The  present  method  is  a sliding  scale  in  a way  ? 
—Yes,  in  a way. 

820.  Then  you  suggest  that  in  geometry  there 
should  be  a note  on  the  papers  that  proofs  furnished 
by  the  candidates  need  not  conform  to  the  words  and 
letters  given  by  Euclid.  Do  you  think  that  any 
candidates  require  to  be  told  that  ? — I am  afraid  so. 
T have  known  boys  to  be  taught  propositions  off  by 
heart  in  English  schools  and  high  English  schools. 

821.  I should  have  thought  that  anyone  who  had 


learnt  Euclid  properly  would  know  that  it  did  not  Jan.  12, 1899. 
matter  what  letters  he  attached  to  the  various  angles  Rev.  .1.  l'. 
of  a ti'ianglo  ? — Supposing  he  had  learnt  it  im-  Maliaffy,  ».d. 
properly  ? f.t.c.d. 

822.  I think  I understood  from  your  answers  to 
previous  questions  that  you  think  other  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  viva  voce  when  superintendents 
cannot  dictate  in  French  and  German  ? — Certainly,  it 
you  can  get  them  qualified. 

823.  Some  might  not  have  a sufficiently  accurate 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

824.  And  when  candidates  are  being  examined  in 
different  grades  in  the  same  room  the  superintendent’s 
attention  when  dictating  to  the  candidates  in  one 
grade  may  be  withdrawn  from  those  being  examined 
in  other  grades? — No  doubt  that  is  a practical  diffi- 
culty, but  it  could  be  easily  met. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

On  resuming — 

825.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Before  putting  a few 
questions  to  you,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  I wish  to  show  you 
something  that  I think  will  gratify  you.  You  seem 
to  think  we  are  rather  lax  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
violations  of  our  rules  at  our  examinations.  Here  is 
the  published  account  of  the  results  of  1897.  The 
first  page  is  given  up  to  an  announcement  in  very 
large  type  that  certain  students  were  deprived  of 
their  examinations ; nine  were  disqualified,  and  eight 
were  deprived  altogether  ? — That  is  satisfactory,  but  a 
very  small  number. 

826.  Then  as  we  go  on  through  the  book,  we  come 
upon  the  particular  cases.  The  examination  number 
of  the  delinquent  is  given,  not  the  name.  Number 
so-and-so  is  marked,  “Deprived  of  examination  for 
violation  of  rules.”  I think  you  were  under  some  mis- 
conception as  to  our  action  in  this  matter,  and  I felt 
it  would  gratify  you  to  know  how  we  really  acted  ? — 

Very  much. 

Witness. — I suppose  in  extreme  cases  you  give  the 
name  ? 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — No,  we  have  never  done 
so  yet,  there  was  some  difficulty  about  the  rules.  So 
our  legal  colleagues  thought.  But  the  rules  have 
been  amended,  so  as  to  reserve  power  to  do  this  in 
extreme  cases.- 

828.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — If  you  were  quite  con- 
vinced he  should  not  get  his  examination,  you  should 
do  it? — Certainly. 

829.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  reference  to 
music,  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  there  is  to 
be  an  examination  in  music,  it  should  not  be  confined 
to  theory  ? — Certainly.  I think  it  is  a scandal  that 
a boy  or  a girl  who  does  not  know  a tune  at  all, 
should  get  a prize. 

830.  But  worse  than  that,  a student  totally  deaf  and 
dumb,  unable  either  to  produce  a musical  note,  or  to 
appreciate  or  even  hear  one,  say,  a pupil  in  one  of 
our  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  might  get  a prize  in 
music? — Yes. 

831-  I observe  that  in  your  written  statement  you 
complain  of  the  books  named  in  the  Intermediate 
Commissioners’  programme  : you  say  we  should  recom- 
mend Professor  Prout’s  books  ? — Yes. 

832.  Well,  I have  a high  opinion  of  his  books,  fully 
as  high  as  you  can  have ; but  is  there  not  a difficulty  ? 

Is  it  not  an  objection,  when  there  is  question  of  a 
programme  such  as  ours,  that  he  works  on  a system 
that  is  not  considered  a good  system  by  a large 
number  of  musicians — what  I mean  of  course  is  hi ; 
working  on  the  “ Day  ” system  ?— Well,  I don’t  think 
he  is  tied  to  the  Day  system. 

833.  But  he  is.  His  treatise  on  Harmony  is 
worked  out  altogether  on  the  lines  of  that  system. 

Now,  in  an  examination  like  ours,  is  not  it  objec- 
tionable to  put  forward  a book  which  is  constructed 
on  the  lines  of  a system  not  generally  recognised  ? — 

It  may  be. 

834.  With  reference  to  botany  I am  glad  to  see 
that  you  recommend  that  the  examination  should 
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, l2' 18M-  not  be  1'eld  exclusively  for  girls.  Do  you  not  think 

Rev.' J.  P.  in  a country  like  Ireland  there  are  special  reasons 

Mahaffy,  n.o.,  'vhy  that  study  should  be  encouraged  for  boys  ? — 
PT.c.i),  Certainly.  I have  made  suggestions  that  botany 

and  zoology  should  be  studied  by  special  students, 
and  it  is  suggested  by  one  of  your  witnesses  on  page 
294 — Sir  Christopher  Nixon.  He  suggests  that  it 
might  relieve  in  part  the  five  years’  course  which  is 
so  great  a burden  on  medical  students,  and  that  this 
has  been  done  in  English  colleges.  I have  since 
learnt  that  the  action  of  the  English  colleges  is  sup- 
posed to  be  illegal  and  an  evasion  of  the  five  years’ 
course. 

835.  Of  course  I take  it  as  your  view  that  an 
examination  in  botany  should  be  a practical  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

836.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Both  botany  and  music 
were  put  off  because  we  could  not  examine  satis- 
factorily 1 — Yes. 

837.  Botany  and  music  were  only  used  to  pile  up 
marks  ? — Are  not  they  in  the  course  still  1 

838.  No,  music  was  supposed  to  be  more  for  girls. 

839.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Now,  with  reference 
to  viva  voce  examinations,  you  make  a distinction  be- 
tween modern  and  classical  languages? — Yes;  because 
though  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  modern,  I 
don’t  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  classics. 

840.  Don’t  you  think  it  necessary  in  this  case.  A 
boy  or  a girl  may  get  a gold  medal  in  classics,  which 
means  taking  the  first  place  in  all  Ireland  in  Greek 
and  Latin  combined,  and  yet  may  be  incapable  of 
making  any  quotation  from  a book  of  Horace  or  of 
Virgil  without  making  a deplorable  display  of  igno- 
rance of  Latin  prosody  ? — It  is  lamentable. 

841.  Plainly  a fault  like  that  may  occur  in  the 
ancient  languages  as  well  as  in  the  modern  ? — It  may 
be  so.  I am  quite  ready  to  modify  my  statement  in 
that  respect. 

842.  In  English  you  thiuk  we  should  not  have  ex- 
amination in  the  works  of  any  of  the  great  masters, 
such  as  Shakespeare  for  instance? — Yes. 

843.  I should  like  you  to  develop  that? — Well 
my  view  is  that  these  works  are  to  be  the  solace  of 
man’s  life,  and  often  when  you  put  them  into  examin- 
ation attention  is  called  away  from  the  beauty  of  the 
work.  There  is  a distaste  for  English  literature, 
which  is  a grave  fault  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
proved  by  the  returns  of  the  booksellers  that  the  sale 
of  works  by  the  great  masters  is  diminishing  yearly 
in  England. 

844.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a great  deal  that  goes 
on  in  our  present  system  as  an  examination  in  English 
literature  is  not  an  examination  in  English  literature 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  An  essay  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
his  essay,  for  instance,  on  Warren  Hastings,  is  pre- 
scribed. The  examination  then  goes  into  all  the 
historical  allusions  in  the  essay,  details  of  every  kind 
about  the  history  of  India  ? Do  you  consider  that  an 
examination  in  English? — No. 

845.  It  might  as  well  be  called  an  examination  in 
Chinese  or  in  Persian  ? — Yes. 

846.  I understood  you  to  say  that  in  ancient  lan- 
guages you  would  wish  a much  larger  quantity  of 
matter  prescribed  ? — No ; a smaller  quantity. 

847.  At  present  what  I should  call  a very  small 
amount  of  matter  is  prescribed  ; but  every  student  is 
liable  to  be  examined  with  extreme  minuteness  on 
every  point  of  it — on  etymology  and  so  forth,  points 
that  fairly  come  within  the  denomination  of  classical 
scholarship.  I take  it  that  you  don’t  approve  of 
making  our  Intermediate  pupils  liable  to  examinations 
of  that  kind  ? — Certainly  not. 

848.  What  you  want  is  that  there  should  be  either 
no  limitation  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  if  a 
quantity  is  prescribed  it  should  be  considerable  ? — 
No,  not  quite.  Take  Latin — the  sixth  book  of  Virgil’s 
/Erie id — and  give  it,  and  nothing  else. 

849.  I understand  that,  but  then  the  boy  would  be 
liable  to  a minute  examination  on  the  whole  book  ? — 
A general  examination. 


850.  Instead  of  having  him  liable  to  a very  minute 
examination  upon  that  one  book,  why  not  secure  a 
minute  examination  upon  a limited  portion,  and  make 
him  get  up  a fair  general  knowledge,  say,  of  two  or 
three  books  of  Virgil  ? — I would  not  have  that. 

851.  An  objection  is  made  that  the  system  hitherto 
followed  by  our  examiners  in  languages  tends  to  direct 
attention  to  what  your  colleague,  Dr.  Purser,  termed 
the  abnormalities  of  the  language  — to  exceptions 
rather  than  to  the  rules  ? — Yes. 

852.  I take  it  that  this  is  a great  difficulty  ? — Yes, 
a grave  difficulty. 

853.  Is  not  that  almost  a necessary  consequence  of 
a system  in  which  all  the  children  in  our  Irish  schools 
are  subjected  to  one  examination,  and  it  has  to  be 
tested  who  is  first  and  who  is  second  ? — Yes ; the 
moment  you  want  to  get  into  competition,  but  not  in 
pass  examinations. 

854.  And  I take  it  that  you  hold  it  to  be  objec- 
tionable to  subject  all  the  schools  in  Ireland  to  such  a 
competitive  examination,  whether  oral  or  written  ? — 
Certainly. 

855.  You  consider  that  in  the  case  of  modern 
languages  a dictation  test  should  be  provided  : do  you 
not  apply  the  same  idea  of  dictation  to  the  case  of 
shorthand  ? — Y es. 

856.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty,  that  in  the  case 
of  shorthand  there  is  no  real  test  unless  the  passage  is 
read  uniformly  at  a certain  rate  throughout  ? Some 
shorthand  writers  may  write  50  words  a minute,  some 
100,  and  some  150  ; but  do  you  think  you  could  have 
a test  unless  a person  is  employed  for  the  dictation 
who  can  read  not  only  distinctly  but  at  a uniform  race 
throughout  ? — No. 

857.  So  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  a shorthand 
examination  to  have  a skilled  person  to  read  ? — I 
think  if  the  superintendents  met  beforehand  and  read 
the  passage  together  two  or  three  times,  to  ascertain 
the  relative  pace,  you  might  by  that  means  ascertain 
the  rate  and  avoid  the  difficulty.  That  is  an  easy 
matter. 

. 858.  It  is  not  at  all  easy.  Nosv  let  us  take  another 
matter,  arithmetic.  I see  that  you  make  suggestions 
about  the  proofs  of  rules  in  arithmetic.  There  might 
be  a much  better  way.  Many  of  these  rules  had  better 
be  proved  by  algebra  than  by  arithmetic  ? — Yes  ; it 
takes  away  the  sense  of  algebra. 

859.  You  make  a suggestion  about  geometry, 
that  the  programme  should  prescribe  “geometry,” 
and  not  “ Euclid.”  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in 
Maynooth  the  teaching  of  geometry  is  based,  not  on 
Euclid,  but  upon  one  of  the  modem  or  French 
methods.  But  suppose  the  teaching  of  geometry  in 
the  Intermediate  schools  was  carried  out  on  these 
lines,  and  that  a boy  trained  in  such  a way  went  up 
for  entrance  to  Trinity  College,  would  geometry,  which 
is  not  Euclid,  be  taken  there? — I should  think  it  would. 

860.  Perhaps  you  would  like  it  to  be  taken,  but 
do  you  thiuk  it  would  be  ? — I don’t  know,  I think  it 
ought  to  be. 

861.  But  the  opinion  of  one  enlightened  Fellow 
might  not  be  sufficient.  You  and  I,  Dr.  Mahaffy, 
would  like  it  to  be  taken,  but  I fear  it  would  not  be  ? 
— I am  not  defending  Trinity  College. 

862.  But  would  it  be  desirable  to  make  such  a 
change  in  the  schools  unless  it  was  recognised  in  the 
University.  You  ought  to  set  about  converting  the 
University  on  that  point:  the  University  might  be 
got  to  recognise  it? — Well,  it  might. 

883.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I should  like  to  ask  you 
to  explain  what  you  mean  by  teaching  geometry  in- 
stead of  teaching  Euclid? — The  great  French  and 
German  systems  are  all  without  it ; and  they  all  use 
modern  books. 

864.  Some  people  say  we  should  use  Euclid’s  words 
and  letters,  why,  we  never  use  them  ; we  use  trans- 
lators ? — Yes. 

865.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh — Well,  now,  I suppose 

I have  no  hope  of  converting  you  upon  the  subject  of 
Irish?— No.  J 


\ 
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867.  Tn  your  interesting  article  in  the.  Nineteenth 
Century,  you  lather  find  fault  with  us  for  calling  it 
•Celtic.  A.re  you  aware  that  that  is  the  word  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  that,  as  we  are  law-abiding 
•citizens,  we  naturally  follow  the  Act : you  were  pro- 
bably not  aware  that  it  is  in  the  Act! — I was  going 
to  say  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  persuasive 
power  of  the  O’Conor  Don,  that  he  earned  such  a 
thing  unanimously  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

868.  You  hadsomedifficulty  about  the  rule  excluding 
boys  who  had  not  studied  for  at  least  a year  in  some 
Irish  school.  O’Conor  Don  called  your  attention  to 
a passage  in  the  schedule.  Allow  me  now  to  call 
jour  attention  to  the  title  of  the  Act  itself  : — “ An 
Act  to  promote  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland.” 
Now,  how  could  we  promote  education  in  Ireland  if 
the  boy’s  school  was  in  Switzerland  ? — If  the  boy  was 
living  in  Ireland  when  he  went  in  for  the  examination 
perhaps  you  could  promote  it. 

869.  Now  as  to  another  point  in  your  article : 
you  rather  criticised  our  arrangement  in  reference  to 
the  counting  of  marks  for  exhibitions.  You  wished 
all  marks  below  30  per  cent,  to  be  omitted,  and  extra 
marks  to  be  given  towards  the  top  of  the  scale,  if  the 
student’s  score  was  high.  I don’t  know  whether  you 
are  aware  that  we  have  an  arrangement  in  counting 
for  competition  which  cancels  all  the  marks  below  pass 
standard  and  only  counts  those  above  it  ? — Yes  ; I 
think  I compared  the  result  with  a sliding  scale  I sug- 
gested. 

870.  That  was  in  your  written  evidence  ? —Yes. 

871.  In  that  evidence,  you  object  to  our  provision 
for  the  upper  l-ange  of  the  scale,  because  we  start  the 
extra  marking  at  75  per  cent.,  and  above  that  we 
count  each  mark  as  two  ? — Yes. 

872.  Do  you  consider  that  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  which  attaches  a special  value  to  marks  in  the 
higher  grade  of  the  scale,  and  takes  away  the  value 
of  the  lower  ones,  is  an  objectionable  system  1 — No  ; 
I think  it  is  a right  one. 

873.  And  you  consider  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained ? — Yes. 

874.  And  that  in  the  interests  of  education? — 
Certainly.  . 

875.  You  are  aware  it  has  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  number  of  subjects  that  a student  can  take  up  ? — 
Yes. 

876.  I should  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  an 
illustration  of  this.  Recently,  the  first  place  in  all 
Ireland  was  taken  by  a young  lady  who  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  take  up  the  full  number  of  subjects 
allowed  by  the  maximum  marks.  She  attained  such 
excellence  in  the  subjects  selected  that  she  made  a 
large  number  of  double  marks,  from  scoring  above  75 
in  several  subjects,  and  in  this  way  she  obtained  first 
place  in  Ireland? — Yes  : that  is  the  highest  and  best 
result  you  can  get  out  of  your  system. 

877.  You  agree  with  me  that  it  is  an  admirable 
example  of  how  our  system  of  assessing  the  value 
of  the  marks  works? — Well,  now,  I am  thoroughly 
with  your  Grace  that  you  could  not  get  an  example 
more  thoroughly  favourable. 

S78.  One  of  your  objections  in  detail  to  our  scale 
is  that,  as  you  put  it,  instead  of  “ sliding  ” throughout, 
it  jumps  at  75  ? — Yes. 

879.  Your  suggestion  is  that  at  a given  point  each 
mark  should  begin  to  count  as  one  and  a-half  ? — No, 
not  one  and  a-lialf,  but  a fraction. 

880.  Excuse  me,  you  will  find  your  proposal  is  as 
I say.  I have  carefully  worked  it  all  out  in  detail. 
Then,  as  to  another  of  your  criticisms  on  our  scale. 
Your  point  for  the  starting  of  the  extra  counting  is 
65  per  cent.  ? — Yes, 

881.  And  ours  is  75  ? — Yes. 

882.  Then  in  neither  case  is  there  a scale  sliding 
throughout ; so  the  only  difference  between  us  is  a 
very  small  one  ; it  is  really  only  a difference  in  de- 
tail?— Yes,  we  are  quite  agreed  in  principle,  your 
Grace.  With  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  good 
results  of  results  fees,  I think  I ought  to  mention  the 
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excellent  results  they  have  had  in  the  case  of  the  Jan.  12, 1899. 
great  Alexandra  College,  of  which  I am  one  of  the  j,ev> 
governors.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  is  largely  due  stnhaffj-,  d.d., 
to  their  securing  a large  amount  every  year  in  fees,  p.t.'c.d. 
and  that  enabled  them  to  pay  off  debts  and  increase 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  become  practically  an 
endowed  school. 

883.  Now,  that  suggests  another  question.  You 
spoke  of  the  advantages  which  the  Intermediate 
system  has  brought  to  our  Catholic  schools,  and  you 
mentioned  especially  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
obtained.  But  have  they  not  secured  a far  more 
important  advantage — to  my  mind  it  has  been  of  far 
higher  value  to  them  even  than  this  large  amount  of 
money — they  have  gained  by  means  of  this  system 
the  application  of  a perfectly  unimpeachable  test 
as  to  the  working  of  their  schools  ? —I  think  so. 

884.  And  you  agree  with  me  that  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  great  value  ? — Yes. 

885.  Many  people  who  formerly  had  a low  notion 
of  our  Catholic  schools  now  have  a high  one? — 

Certainly.  I may  mention  with  regard  to  Alexandra 
College  that  we  were  always  willing  to  have  inspec- 
tion. But  I come  to  an  answer  at  page  247  of  this 
book,  which  strikes  me  as  very  curious.  Inspection 
is  objected  to  because  it  would  cost  money  to  the 
school.  I can  only  interpret  that  as  meaning  that 
the  school,  as  .regards  its  present  appointments,  is 
not  in  a fit  state  to  bear  inspection,  and  that 
money  would  have  to  be  spent  on  it  in  order  to  make 
it  fit  to  pass  inspection. 

886.  Mr.  Justice  Madden — That  answer  did  not 
come  from  any  one  connected  with  Alexandra  College  ? 

— No. 

887.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — As  I understood  it,  it  was 
this : there  were  great  announcements  made  as  to 
the  cost  of  these  inspectors.  Some  said  they  would 
cost  £2,000  a year,  and  the  masters  and  mistresses 
thought  this  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  results 
fees.  But  I don’t  think  they  thought  it  would  oblige 
them  to  go  to  more  expense? — Well,  it  might  not. 

889.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.  — Well,  now,  is 
there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  mention  ? — I said 
something  about  the  inexpediency  of  insisting  on  the 
German  handwriting,  and  I am  glad  to  see  that  in 
that  matter  I am  supported  by  an  expert  3 because 
the  handwriting  is  not  of  the  least  use. 

890.  Chairman. — Commercial  letters  in  German 
are  now  written  in  an  English  hand  ? — Yes, 

891.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — And  scientific  books 
in  German  are  generally  printed  with  the  Roman  char- 
acter?— Certainly.  Now,  I have  only  to  say  something 
about  the  papers,  from  year  to  year,  not  being  uniform 
in  difficulty,  and  between  the  grades,  the  papers  may 
be  more  difficult  for  the  lower  than  the  higher,  and 
the  only  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  secure  candidates 
against  that  is  to  have  a central  court  of  examiners. 

892.  I take  you  to  suggest  in  your  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  that  the  examiners  should  be 
permanent  or  at  least  more  permanent  than  they  are  ? 

— I do  not  say  that. 

893.  I understood  you  to  say  that  frequent  changes 
of  examiners  were  objectionable? — Many  people  have 
said  that ; I didn’t  say  it.  If  you  had  a fixed  central 
court,  such  as  the  two  Assistant  Commissioners,  that 
would  settle  the  difficulty, 

894.  In  reference  to  the  change  of  examiners  this 
occurs  to  me— whether  the  change  of  examiners  does 
not  do  something  at  all  events  to  check  the  tendency 
of  “ grinders  ” and  “ crammers,”  as  they  are  called, 
to  work  on  the  line  of  studying  the  methods  of  par- 
ticular examiners  ? — Certainly. 

895.  And  in  that  way  the  changes  of  examiners 
are  an  advantage  ? — Yes. 

896.  But  there  is  also  an  obvious  disadvantage, 
and  this  could  be  obviated  by  having  a revising 


central  court? — Yes. 

897.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— I think  in  justice  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  it  ought  to  be  said  that  they 
have  in  many  cases  objected  to  certain  questions. 
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®'  Possibly  they  have  been  too  timid  in  dealing  with  the 
examiners.  But  the  matter  has  certainly  not  been 
,n.,  left  out  of  sight  1— Certainly,  Perhaps  they  want 
help.  Perhaps  they  have  too  much  to  do. 

898.  There  are  a great  many  different  centres  ? — 
1 here  might  be  a permanent  examiner  in  Dublin  to 
help  them. 

899.  O’Oonor  Don. — Just  one  question  about 

this  much  discussed  question  of  Celtic  or  Irish.  Did  I 
understand  you  to  state  that  in  your  opinion  the 
marks  given  to  Celtic  are  larger  in  proportion 
than  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  would  justify? 

900.  That  in  fact  marks  can  be  earned  in  Celtic  or 
Irish,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  easier  than  in  other 
subjects  ?— That  is  what  I am  very  generally  informed. 

901.  Quite  apart  from  the  utility  or  uselessness  of 
the  study,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  marks  ought 
to  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  or  ease  of 
eai-ning  them  ? — And  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
You  must  have  two  tests — the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  -You might 
have  a most  difficult  subject  that  was  of  no  impor- 
tance at  all. 

902.  If  the  subject  is  put  into  the  programme  at 
all  ought  it  not  get  marks  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  answering  in  it  ?— Not  unless  the  import- 
ance of  it  was  equally  great. 

903.  If  the  importance  was  nil  it  ought  to  get  no 
marks  at  all  ?— Yes,  except  that  in  the  Senior  Grade 
it  ought  to  be  desirable  to  give  special  prizes. 

904.  Putting  aside  the  question  as  to  the  utility 
or  otherwise,  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  it  on  the 
programme,  ought  it  not  to  be  treated  fairly,  or  other- 
wise will  it  not  be  killed  ?—Fairly  is  what  I consider 
it  ought  to  be  treated,  and  by  that  I mean  giving  it 
very  small  weight. 

905.  Ought  it  not  be  treated  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  answering  ?— Only  if  it  is  important 
enough. 

906.  If  it  be  not  treated  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  answering  will  not  the  effect  be  to  kill  it 
absolutely  ? — I suppose  the  difficulty  must  vary  enor- 
mously according  as  the  candidate  has  spoken  it  or 
not. 

907.  Is  it  not  the  fact  with  regard  to  these  sub- 
jects that  the  taking  up  of  a subject — and  this  is  one 
of  the  evils  of  the  system— really  depends  upon  the 
number  of  marks  that  will  be  earned,  and  conse- 
quently depends  upon  the  difficulty  or  ease  of  earnin'' 
those  marks  ?— It  may  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  Irish” 
because  the  student  knows  the  language  vernacu- 
larly. 

908.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  French  and  German 
also  ? — That  difficulty  always  arises. 

909.  Would  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  French 
and  German  ? Would  you  give  them  a less  number 
of  marks  because  some  of  the  candidates  may  know 
the  language  without  much  trouble  1—1  should  have 
done  so  except  for  their  great  importance.  The  im- 
portance outweighs  the  other  considerations. 

910,.  Will  not  the  effect  of  making  Irish  more  diffi- 
cult than  other  subjects  be  practically  to  kill  it, 
except  in  those  few  cases  where  the  people  have  facili- 
ties for  knowing  it  ? — It  may  be  so.  I should  not 
fret  over  it,  you  know. 

911.  Your  object  really  is,  as  you  cannot  kick  it 
out  of  the  door,  you  would  like  to  stab  it  to  death 
inside  the  house?— I have  said  distinctly  that  I 
should  like  to  turn  it  out  altogether. 

912.  Would  that  be  a dignified  course  for  the  Com- 
mission to  take  ?— Everything  this  Commission  does 
right  is  dignified. 

913.  Mr.  Justice  Madden — There  is  one  very 
interesting  point  on  which  you  touched  and  that 
is  the  course  of  English  literature.  You  have 
pointed  out  very  clearly  what  the  examination  should 
not  be.  I see  that  Professor  Savage-Armstrong  in 
his  paper  illustrates  the  class  of  questions  that  are 
sometimes  put  in  English  literature  : — “ Milton  in 


his  ‘ Paradise  Lost’  alludes  to  Ilinuom,  Arver, 
Nebo,  Hesebon,  Horonaim,  Dodona,  Aspra- 
mont,  Montalban,  Damasco,  Trebisond,  Memphis, 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Euphrates,  Etna,  Mozambique,  <fcc. 
Describe  the  situation  of  each  of  these  famous  seas 
rivers,  mountains,  towns,  or  countries  as  the  case  may 
be.”  How  would  you  examine  in  English  literature  ? 
You  must  have  selected  books,  because  of  course  the 
reason  that  applies  suggests  unforeseen  passages  in 
Greek  and  Latin  does  not  apply  to  English.  Your 
objection  is  really  directed  to  the  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual examiner  who,  instead  of  testing  the  student’s 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Milton,  for  instance, 
asks  questions  of  that  class  ? — Certainly ; there  is  a 
very  great  difficulty  in  examining  in  English  litera- 
ture on  the  esthetic  side,  because  that  is  the  most 
indefinite,  and  hardly  suitable  for  examination. 

914.  You  are  agreed  that  you  must  have  prescribed 
books  in  English  ? — Yes. 

915.  We  know  that  Milton  thought  his  “ Paradise 
Regained  ” was  infinitely  superior  to  his  “ Paradise 
Lost.”  Suppose  a student  agreed  with  him,  it  would 
be  hard  to  give  him  a bad  mark  for  doing  so.  How 
would  you  examine  in  reference  to  such  a book? 
Is  it  simply  by  testing  the  student’s  knowledge  of  it  ? 
— I think  a very  important  element  is  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  text,  the  most  part  of  which  is 
memory.  Very  few  aesthetic  questions  should  be  asked. 

916.  Is  not  the  object  to  make  the  student  know 
the  book  thoroughly.  Should  not  the  object  of  the 

examination  be  to  test  whether  he  knows  the  book  ? 

Yes. 

917.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  seems  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  examine  a student  to  a certain  extent 
in  Milton  for  instance,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
referred  to,  in  order  to  ascertain  does  he  know  the 
meaning  of  the  passages.  I was  going  to  ask  you  in 
reference  to  that,  and  it  applies  equally  to  the  classics 
and  the  other  languages.  You  complain  that  the 
students  learn  the  prescribed  authors  with  too  greit 
minuteness  and  almost  by  heart.  Would  not  the°cure 
of  that  be  to  give  a much  larger  quantity  ? — Then  they 
would  not  train  the  boys  at  all  in  the  unseen  passages. 

918.  I would  also  give  them  unseen  passages? 

That  ought  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

919.  When  you  talk  of  giving  the  Sixth  Book  of 
Virgil,  that  is  as  much  as  we  give  for  the  whole  year’s 
work  ?—  I don’t  object  to  their  having  that  off  by  heart. 

920.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  said  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a small  portion  for  minute  criticism  ? 
— Yes. 

921.  As  an  illustration  of  your  views,  would  you 

have  the  goodness  sometime  during  the  course  of  the 
Commission  to  send  in  to  us  a specimen  examination 
paper?  Would  that  be  too  much  to  ask  you?  It 
would  be  the  best  way  of  giving  your  views  ? Cer- 

tainly, on  what  subject  ? 

922.  Let  us  say  Milton,  the  subject  just  now 
mentioned  by  Judge  Madden  ? — I have  said  to  your 
Grace  that  that  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjects. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Well  then,  any  other 
great  English  author. 

924.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact,  have  you 
observed  auy  errors  in  gradation  in  our  examination 
papers,  or  is  it  from  others  that  you  have  heard  this 
matter  spoken  of  ?— From  others.  I have  seen  papers 
unsuitable  for  any  grade.  I have  not  watched  them 
sufficiently  to  find  fault  with  the  gradation. 

925.  For  what  reason  were  they  unsuitable  to  any 
grade?  Were  they  too  difficult,  or  were  they  ques- 
tions of  a character  that  ought  not  to  be  asked  ?— Both. 
They  could  not  be  done  in  the  time,  and  they  were 
conundrums  in  their  subjects. 

926.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon — You  gave  expression'  to 
the  °Plmorl  * .t  the  students  who  present  themselves 
at  Trinity  are  inferior  to  what  they  used  to  be.  Dr. 
Purser  stated  that  somewhat  differently.  I don’t, 
know  that  you  disagree  with  him.  His  statement 
was  that  the  lower  men  had-  improved,  but 
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that  that  improvement  did  not  extend  to 
the  higher  men.  The  pace  of  the  convoy  will  always 
tend  to  be  the  pace  of  the  slowest  ship.  Will  you 
agree  with  him  that  the  falling  off  is  chiefly  found 
with  regard  to  the  better  men? — I think  it  applies  to 
both.  I heard  him  make  the  statement,  and  I didn’t 
think  he  felt  as  strongly  as  I felt  in  the  matter.  That 
was  my  impi-ession. 

927.  With  regard  to  applying  these  exhibitions  in 
the  interests  of  education,  our  present  rule  for  re- 


taining an  exhibition  is,  that  a student  should  pre-  Jon.  12. 1889. 
sent  himself  again  in  a higher  grade  the  next  year.  Kev  j p. 
Instead  of  having  that  as  a necessity  should  the  con-  Mahaffy,  n.D., 
tinuance  of  the  payment  depend  upon  his  getting  a F-T  cl>- 
good  certificate  from  a good  school? — I should  think 
so — or  from  a college.  In  fact  he  should  show 
evidence  that  he  was  pursuing  his  education  honestly. 

Any  evidence  of  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  retain 
the  exhibition. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Bev.  William  Delany,  S.J.,  ll.d.,  President,  University  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


928.  Chairman — Father  Delany,  you  are  at 
present  President  of  University  College,  Dublin? — 
Yes. 

929.  I believe  you  have  had  a great  deal  of  edu- 
cational experience  as  President  of  Intermediate 
schools  or  colleges  ? — Yes,  I was  President  of  St. 
Stanislaus  College,  Tullabeg,  for  ten  years,  and  Prefect 
of  Studies  for  fifteen  years,  and  1 taught  as  master  for 
three  years  at  Clongowes  and  for  six  years  at  Tullabeg. 

930.  How  long  have  you  been  President  of  Uni- 
versity College  ? — Nearly  nine  years. 

931.  And  I believe  that  for  thirteen  years  you  have 
been  a Senator  of  the  Boyal  University? — Nearly 
fourteen. 

932.  And  upon  the  Standing  Committee  of  that 
body  ? — Yes. 

933.  You  have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  of 
the  practical  working  of  this  Intermediate  system. 
You  were  engaged  in  actual  teaching  before  the 
system  was  introduced?— For  many  years. 

934-.  You  were  teaching  when  the  system  came  into 
operation,  and  continued  teaching  under  that  system  ? 
— Yes,  and  I had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  intro- 
duction of  it. 

935.  Tell  us  generally,  if  you  please,  whether  any 
Educational  advantages  have,  in  your  opinion,  resulted 
from,  that  Intermediate  System,  and  if  so,  what  they 
are? — Very  decided  advantages.  I may  add  that 
some  of  the  expressions  that  are  found  in  my  written 
evidence  hardly  convey  strongly  enough  how  sensible 
I am  of  the  greatness  of  some  of  the  advantages.  It 
has  given  a gi-eat  stimulus  to  study  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  and  to  careful  methodical  teach- 
ing in  the  schools.  It  has  transformed  many 
schools.  It  has  introduced  a spirit  of  work, 
and  a power  of  sustained  attention  and  industry  that 
<li  l not  exist  before ; and  that  spirit  of  work  and 
those  habits  of  sustained  industry  have  not  been 
limited  as  formerly  to  eight  or  ten  boys  at  the  top  of 
a large  class,  but  extended  down  to  half  the  class  and 
sometimes  to  three-fourths  of  the  class — to  boys 
who  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  exhibitions  or  prizes, 
but  who  looked  forward  to  haviug  their  names  on 
the  pass  lists,  and  therefore  gratifying  their  parents 
and  receiving  rewards  as  well  as  thanks  from 
their  teachers.  The  effect  of  that  upon  the  moral 
tone  of  the  school  has  been  very  great.  Dr.  Molloy 
spoke  of  the  system  as  being  one  by  which  boys 
were  led  to  study  for  prizes  and  rewards,  and  that 
this  had  a lowering  effect  upon  the  moral  tone 
of  the  schools.  I confess  my  long  experience 
in  education  leaves  me  very  unfamiliar  with, 
the  being  of  whom  we  read  sometimes — the  boy 
who  studies  for  the  love  of  study.  The  boy  who 
studies  for  the  love  of  study  is  almost  to  me 
an  unknown  quantity.  He  did  not  exist  in  my 
own  school  days  when  very  strong  methods  of  various 
kinds  were  applied  to  make  one  study — very  strong 
ones  indeed.  And  in  the  more  recent  times  that  I am 
familiar  with,  unless  there  was  a stimulus  to  study  in 
the  boy’s  desire  to  please  his  parents  or  in  his 
desire  of  distinction  or  to  win  something  the 
general  level  of  study  in  the  schools  would  be  very 
low  indeed.  The  intermediate  system  has  done 
•enormous  good  in  that  respect.  It  has  in  fact  rather 
exaggerated  the  spirit  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 


Other  things  are  sacrificed  to  it.  With  regard  to  Rev.  William 
moral  tone,  I think  everyone  familiar  with  schools  Delany,  s.j., 
will  know  that  one  of  the  first  elements  in  introducing 
a good  moral  tone  in  the  true  sense  is  to  have  the 
boys  innocently  occupied  in  things  that  interest  them, 
aud  that  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking  effects  of 
the  Intermediate  system.  Whereas  formerly  pre- 
eminence in  athletics  and  distinction  in  the  games 
gave  a boy  pre-eminence  in  the  school,  at  present  in 
the  Irish  schools  with  which  I am  familiar  that  is  not 
the  fact  any  longer.  At  present  it  is  the  intellectual 
boys  who  have  done  honour  educationally  to  their 
schools  who  are  the  leaders  of  opinion.  The  Inter- 
mediate system  has  led  in  the  Irish  schools,  in  contra- 
distinction to  many  of  the  English  schools,  to  an 
absolute  passion  for  work,  and  it  has  also  improved 
the  careful,  methodical  teaching  in  the  schools. 

Professor  Mahaffy  spoke  about  the  liberty  of  the 
teacher.  I think  the  principal  head  of  the  school  ought 
to  have  considerable  liberty,  because  he  has  to  think  of 
providing  an  education  for  his  boys  suited  to  the 
development  of  their  intellects  and  the  formation  of 
their  character,  and  also  suited  to  their  wants  in  life. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
class  master,  I think  there  is  very  often  an  absolute 
necessity  for  a considerable  limitation.  Becaus 
teachers  have  fads.  One  min  will  develop  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  teaching  unsuited  to  the  general  work 
of  a school.  He  will  prepare  his  boys  on  a system 
differing  from  that  of  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding 
master,  and  the  result  will  be  that  a boy  will  be  pre- 
pared in  the  third  form  by  a master  with  one  set  of 
views  and  he  proceeds  to  the  fourth  form  under  a 
different  master  with  a totally  different  set  of  views, 
and  hence,  for  the  success  of  any  school  there  must 
be  a fairly  uniform  system,  and  that  uniform  system 
can  only  be  had  by  limiting  considerably  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  teacher.  Of  course  when  I say  this 
I speak  of  the  school,  not  of  the  University,  where 
the  student  should  have  great  liberty  in  following  the 
particular  studies  that  he  has  a bent  for,  and  I should 
advocate  a large  amount  of  liberty  in  the  universities. 

936.  You  don't  conceive  that  the  liberty  of  teachers 
has  been  unduly  interfered  with  under  the  Intermediate 
system  ? — The  liberty  of  the  head  of  the  school  has 
been  enormously  limited,  in  fact,  altogether  cramped 
and  confined. 

937.  Your  present  observation  relates  to  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  teacher  as  distinct  from  the  liberty 
of  the  head  of  the  school  ? — Certainly. 

938.  It  was  to  the  liberty  of  the  head  of  the  school 
that  I was  referring  ?— 1 The  system  has  introduced 
careful  methodical  teaching  into  the  schools.  No 
school  could  succeed  unless  it  suited  itself  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Intermediate,  and  unless  there  was  a 
uniform  system  in  the  school,  and  unless  that  uniform 
system  was  guided  to  a large  extent  by  the  lines 
marked  out  in  the  Intermediate  programme. 

In  the  second  place  it  has  aroused  greater  interest  in 
education  amongst  parents.  It  has  induced  many  to 
send  their  children  at  an  earlier  age  and  to  leave  them  at 
school  a longer  time.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  that 
we  find  in  Ireland  is  that  parents,  especially  of  the 
middle  classes,  keep  their  boys  at  home,  especially  in 
country  places  at  a distance  from  schools,  a very  long 
time.  I was  once  told  at  Tullabeg  that  a gentleman 
F 2 
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wanted  to  see  me.  When  I went  down  I found  four  skilled  in  natural  science,  and  some  who  have  gone 
Tiev.  William  gentlemen  in  the  reception  room.  They  were  all  six  abroad  and  studied  modern  languages.  Hence  large- 

Delauy,  s.j.,  feet  one  or  two.  I saw  one  of  them  was  rather  older  additions  had  to  be  made  to  the  staff  of  masters  and 

"“D’  than  the  others.  I am  rather  short-sighted,  and  I my  own  experience  at  Tullabeg  was  that  the  reW- 

could  not  distinguish  them  plainly.  The  oldest  of  fees  did  not  at  all  pay  the  additional  expense  entailecf 
them  said,  ‘ I have  come  to  bring  my  boys  to  you.  by  the  new  system. 

1 am  afraid  you  will  find  they  do  not  know  very  much  ; Sixthly,  I say  that,  from  a practical  point  of  view 
but  they  can  ride  capitally  across  country.”  That  the  system  has  been  singularly  successful,  as  bein'’- 
was  a perfectly  accurate  description.  They  did  not  entirely  impartial.  That  has  been  the  element  in  the 
know  much.  That  may  seem,  perhaps,  an  unusual  Intermediate  system,  which  has  given  it  its  strongest- 
case,  but  it  is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  experience  hold  on  the  country.  In  fact  in  a country  where  there- 
of every  one  who  has  to  do  with  schools — that  boys  are  strong  divisions,  and  where  a certain  part  of  the 

are  brought  up  at  13,  14,  and  15,  who  barely  know  population  justly  or  unjustly  felt  that  they  had  not  got 

the  elements  of  the  three  R’s,  and  not  very  perfectly  fair  play  in  the  past,  it  was  realised  that  in  the  future- 
even  these.  But  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  there  was  one  field  of  competition  in  which  all  came 
parents  through  the  Intermediate  system,  in  the  ex-  equal,  and  the  results  of  the  competition  were  therefore 
elusion  of  their  boys  from  prizes  and  exhibitions,  has  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  people  at  lar^e 
to  some  extent  brought  about  an  improvement,  though  because  of  their  confidence  in  that  impartiality  ° ’’ 
there  is  still  a great  deal  to  be  done  in  that  respect.  939.  Chairman.— Just  pause  there  for  a moment. 
They  leave  them  at  school  a longer  time  than  before,  What  you  have  said  describes  in  general  terms  your 

though  not  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable,  and  which,  view  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  system 

I think  is  possible.  and  they,  no  doubt,  are  very  large  advantages  from 

in  tRe  tlnrd  place,  1 notice  the  systematic  prepara-  an  educational  point  of  view.  Is  not  that  so  1 

tion  for  examinations  which  the  system  has  forced  upon  Certainly. 

almost  all  the  Irish  schools,  whilst  it  has  many  and  940.  And,  therefore,  if  there  were  no  disadvan- 
senous  educational  drawbacks,  has  certainly  tended  to  tages  to  be  dealt  with,  the  test  would  have  had  a 
develop  m students  the  gift  of  memory  and  the  power  most  beneficial  effect  upon  Intermediate  education  in 
of  accurate  expression  and  ready  reproduction  of  things  Ireland  ? — I am  not  prepared  at  once  to  say  that 
taught  to  them,  and  I have  no  doubt  the  training  has  941.  If  there  were  none  of  the  disadvantages  voir 
considerably  helped  many  clever  Irish  boys  who  have  were  about  to  refer  to  1— Oh,  certainly  ‘ 

won  good  places  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  942.  Therefore,  when  we  come  to  study  these  dis 
hence  Mr.  Wren,  the  well-known  Civil  Service  coach,  advantages,  if  we  are  able  to  obviate  them  either  by 
spoke  highly  of  the  Irish  Intermediate  boys  who  went  alterations  in  the  rules,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  Act  ‘ 
to  him.  They  had  been  so  trained  that  they  could  of  Parliament,  then  the  future  working  of  the  Act  of 
concentrate  then'  whole  attention  within  the  narrow  1878,  as  amended,  would  be  a decided  advantage  to- 
nnes that  he  marked  out  for  them.  Their  memory  had  Irish  Intermediate  education? — Unquestionably  ° 
been  cultivated,  and  they  could  reproduce  accurately  943.  Now,  will  vou  have  the  goodness  to  proceed 
what  he  told  them  would  be  necessary  for  their  exami-  to  state  one  by  one  what  you  consider  are  the  defects- 

nations.  That  system  of  training  has  been  forced  upon  or  disadvantages  with  which  we  have  to.  deal? Cer- 

the  schools  by  the  Intermediate  system.  tainly.  The  first  disadvantage  that  I point  out  is 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  large  sums  given  in  exhi-  that  it  tends  to  induce  teachers  to  substitute  instruc- 
bitions  have  helped  a certain  number  of  students  to  tion  for  education.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  educ-i- 
contmue  their  education  longer  than  they  would  other-  tional  system.  Education  ought  to  develop  varied 
wise  have  done,  and  m much  fewer  cases  have  en-  gifts  in  the  pupil— gifts  of  reasoning,  gifts  of  perception 
couraged  them  to  proceed  further  and  enter  a uni-  gifts  of  reflection,  and,  most  important  of  all  it  ouriit 
versity.  I have  some  gratifying  instances  of  this  in  to  develop  character.  I need  not  say  there  is  nothin" 
my  personal  recollection,  where  boys  of  humble  posi-  whatever— no  element  whatever  in  the  present  Intel* 
tion  in  life  have  been  helped  through  the  Intermediate  mediate  svstem— to  develop  character  beyond  the 
system,  and  afterwards  through  the  Royal  University  feature  which  I have  already  mentioned  that  of  in- 
to obtam  a good  position  in  life,  although  I think- such  creasing  a love  of  study  in  the  pupils  : but  there  is 
cases  m-e  fewer  than  they  ought  to  be  nothing  else  in  it  to  improve  the  social  life  of  a 

hifthiy,  the  results  fees  have  enabled  many  schools  school.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  rather 
to  increase  their  staff  of  teachers,  to  give  better  salaries  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  influences  at  work  in  a 
to  teachers  and  to  provide  better  teaching  appliances,  school  in  the  moulding  of  character,  because  the  desire' 
Let,  me  add,  however,  it  has  also  imposed  on  the  schools  of  distinction,  the  love  of  study,  or  rather  the  ea^er 
much  larger  expenses.  Whereas  formerly  a school  was  ness  to  study,  whether  they  love  it  or  not  which  lias 
satisfied  to  give  a skilful  smart  teacher  a class  of  from  come  from  it,  has  so  absorbed  the  boys  in  many  cases 
twenty-five  to  thirty  boys  m what  would  correspond  in  many  schools,  that  the  recreation  and  the  names 
with  thesecond,  third,  and  fourthforms,  now  that  would  have  suffered  very  considerably  And  a<min  the  cul 
not  do  any  longer  The  class  has  to  be  divided.  For-  tivation  of  other  gifts  than  those  to  be  tested  bv 
merly  the  good,  the  middling,  and  the  average  boys  examination  has  also  suffered  The  use  of  de 
were  all  together  in  one  class,  but  by  the  pressure  bating  societies,  the  having  of  theatrical  entertain 
brought  about  by  public  competition  m the  schools  the  ments,  the  cultivation  of  music,  and  of  other  rifts 
classes  have  to  be  divided  ; the  honour  students  edu-  and  accomplishments  of  this  kind— these  have  'neces’ 
cated  apart,  and  the  pass  students  educated  apart,  sarily  suffered  to  a very  large  extent— not  in' ever v 
That  means  imposing  upon  the  schools  a much  larger  case,  not  in  every  school,  not  in  every  individual  • 
staff  and  m some  cases  a more  competent  staff  than  they  but  taking  them  in  the  main  they  have  suffered  T 
previouslyjworked  with.  I say  a more  competent  staff,  say,  therefore,  that  this  system  ignores  altogether  cer 
because  formerly  many  of  the  schools  in  Ireland  had  tain  indispensable  elements  of  any  sound  svstem  of 
a limited  programme  and  their  staff  was  suited  to  that  Intermediate  education— those  which  relate  to  phv 
limitation.  Now  they  must  teach  all  the  subjects  sical  training  and  to  the  formation  of  character 
suggested  by  the  Intermediate  programme.  Formerly,  In  the  second  place  it  holds  out  strong  induce- 
m one  of  the  leadmg  schools  in  Ireland,  with  which  ments  to  students  to  select  subjects  of  studv 
my  Lord  Chief  Baron  is  familiar,  mathematics  held  not  for  their  educational  value  nor  for  the  use’ 
a very  small  place,  and  it  was  not  to  that  school  my  fulness  of  the  knowledge  so  obtained  but  for  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  owes  the  distinction  which  he  sub-  reason  that  they  are  paying”  sublets  in  whS 
sequently  obtained  in  mathematics.  It  was  a classical  marks  may  be  more  easily  "ained  Hence  bovs  will 
school.  In  the  classical  work  a certain  number  of  learn  not  the  subjects  which  require  reflection  oi- 
competent,  classical  masters  sufficed.  At  present  there  thinking  round  the  matter,  but  those  which  deal 
must  be  also  mathematical  teachers  and  some  teachers  rather  with  memory  work— those  in  which  a carefully 
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prepared  handbook  will  give  them  all  the  knowledge 
they  want  to  get,  and  which  they  may  get  up  by 
memory  ; and  that  is  done  at  the  present  moment  in 
every  classical  subject  of  the  whole  examination 
scheme.  The  moment  the  Intermediate  Board  has 
put  forth  its  programme  for  the  coming  year,  very 
skilful  men  accustomed  to  teaching  and  setting  papers 
bring  out  a book  having  the  text  bearing  on  the 
particular  portion,  with  all  the  possible  notes,  or  at 
least  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  notes  on  every  subject 
that  might  be  asked.  Therefore  a boy  is  asked 
by  an  examiner  (who  I am  afraid  sometimes  gets  his 
own  knowledge  from  a similar  source) — he  is  asked 
questions  of  that  kind,  which — if  they  were  questions 
that  the  boy  had  to  reflect  upon  from  his  knowledge 
of  grammar  or  language,  I should  regard  as  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  adjunct  to  education,  but  where  nearly  all 
the  answers  have  been  prepared  in  these  tiny  hand 
books,  and  where  the  boy  has  simply  to  know  how  to 
get  a particular  answer  to  a particular-  question — I 
regard  that  as  in  no  sense  education  at  all,  except  in 
the  training  of  the  gift  of  memory.  Again,  boys  see, 
in  the  first  place  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  in 
the  second  place  from  the  history  of  past  examinations, 
that  while  it  is  found  that  a particular  subject  has 
very  small  figures  attached  to  it,  although  it  may  be 
of  the  most  important  educational  value — the  bo)'  sees 
that  only  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  is  obtained  by 
the  very  highest  boys  ; therefore,  there  is  a reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  boy  to  learn  and  on  the  part  of  the 
master  to  teach  a subject  so  poorly  rewarded.  Hence, 
the  study  of  Greek,  for  instance,  suffered  very  much 
indeed  under  the  Intermediate  Board,  in  the  beginning, 
and  very  often  since,  because  whereas  boys  obtained 
up  to  80  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent,  in  Latin,  it  was  a 
common  experience — at  least,  when  I was  more 
familiar  with  it  than  I am  now,  it  was  a very  common 
experience — that  50  per  cent,  was  the  maximum  ob- 
tained by  a boy  learning  Greek.  It  was  not  that  the 
papers  in  the  one  case  were  much  easier  than  in  the 
other ; it  was  from  a more  severe  method  of  marking 
on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  Examiners  vary  so  very 
much,  and  some  examiners  seem  to  think  only  of  the 
necessity  of  finding  out  who  are  the  best  boys. 

944.  Before  you  go  to  No.  3,  which  relates  to  the 
definition  of  a “ school”? — Yes. 

946.  That  defect  is  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  system,  but  it  is  a system  of  competition  examina- 
tion upon  written  questions.  I would  rather  that 
you  first  took  such  defects  as  you  think  are  inherent 
in  the  system  with  a view  to  seeing  how  yon  think 
they  can  be  met? — Very  well ; the  next  is  No.  4. 

947.  We  will  comeback  to  your  No.  3 afterwards  ? 
— Yes,  the  next  is  No.  4 — (page  95,  Appendix  to 
Report). 

948.  Oh,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  as  you 
have  it  before  you  ? — It  will  not  make  any  difference 
to  me.  This  was  written  rather  hurriedly ; I had 
not  any  lines  before  me.  I object  to  the  definition 
of  a “ school.”  I think  it  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental objections  that  I have  to  the  scheme  as  it 
stands,  and  I think  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  that 
will  have  to  be  corrected  to  put  the  working  on  a proper 
basis.  I think  there  are  many  defects  in  it.  In  the  first 
place,  seeing  that  the  giving  of  results  fees  has  been  one 
of  the  main  objects,  political  objects,  as  well  as 
educational  purposes  and  ends  for  which  the  scheme 
was  established,  I think  that  that  ought  to  be  fenced 
round  with  a great  deal  of  care,  so  as  to  see  that  the 
purposes  of  Parliament  should  be  carried  cut.  And 
nere  let  me  introduce  a distinction  which  I do  not 
think  has  been  adverted  to  sufficiently.  The  word 
*•'  secondary  ” has  been  used  here — I think  not  quite 
accurately — as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  Inter- 
mediate. In  my  judgment  they  are  not  co-extensive 
in  meaning  ; Intermediate — in  this  case — is  a wider 
term.  It  covers  the  whole  ground  between  the 
Primary  school  and  the  University;  “Secondary” 
education  may  do  so,  but  it  may  also  stop  short  of  such 
a course.  An  education  taking  fairly  educated  boys 


at  12  from  the  primary  schools  and  carrying  them  up  12- 18S!t- 
to  16,  and  leaving  them  there,  I should  look  on  as  a rcv.  William 
fair  course — not  complete,  but  a reasonable  course  of  Delany,  b.j., 
secondary  education.  Intermediate  education,  I think,  ‘•UD- 
goes  higher  : brings  boys  of  17  and  18  to  the  threshold 
of  the  University.  The  word  Intermediate  was  de- 
liberately selected  I believe  to  convey  such  a signifi- 
cation, Lord  Cairns,  in  his  speech  introducing  the 
Bill,  gave  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  its  intro- 
duction that  there  was  another  subject  very  close  to 
the  hearts  of  many  men  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  and  that  was  university  education  ; that  to 
deal  with  university  education  before  having  put  In- 
termediate education  upon  its  proper  basis  was  like 
placing  the  roof  before  you  had  built  the  walls.  The 
first  argument  he  put  forward  for  asking  Parliament  to 
give  a million  of  money  was — that  it  was  to  build  the 
walls  on  which  the  roof  might  be  placed,  and  there- 
fore, I contend,  the  word  “ Intermediate  ” had  its 
proper  meaning,  and  that  is  that  it  was  an  education 
which  covered  the  whole  ground  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  no  accurate  definition  of  “ an  Intermediate 
school,”  which  will  not  take  that  first  factor  into 
consideration.  It  is  an  Intermediate  system,  and, 
therefore,  no  school  can  be  called  an  Intermediate 
school  which  does  not  give  Intermediate  education.  I 
should  not  call  a primary  school,  for  instance,  a school 
which  stopped  at  the  letters  or  words  of  one  syllable; 
that  is  only  a part  of  primary  education,  and  a very 
limited  one.  A primary  school  is,  I think,  one  which 
gives  the  ordinary  education  which  belongs  to  certain 
years  of  life,  and  certain  conditions,  and  gives  the 
whole  of  it,  otherwise  it  does  not  serve  the  full  mean- 
ing of  primary  school.  Similarly  with  secondary 
schools.  A secondary  school  is  not  one  which  has  a 
year  added  on  to  a primary  school ; it  must  have  a 
course  recognised  as  a secondary  course,  both  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  taught.  And  similarly,  too,  I think  no  school 
can  be  qualified  fully  to  he  brought  under  an  Inter- 
mediate Education  system  which  is  not  an  Interme- 
diate school  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  an  education 
to  bring  boys  from  the  end  of  a satisfactory  primary 
education  to  the  threshold  of  the  university.  I wish, 
however,  to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to 
suggest  that  Parliament  intended  that  the  Interme- 
diate system  should  deal  only  with  students  preparing 
for  the  university.  I do  not  mean  that  at  all  ; 

I mean  that  the  education  which  is  to  be  given  there 
has  to  be  one  equivalent  in  other  subjects,  if  such 
other  subjects  are  dealt  with,  in  its  fulness  and  in 
its  scope,  to  that  which  brings  the  classical  boy  or 
the  mathematical  boy  to  the  doors  of  the  university, 
and  that  there  is  no  system  therefore  satisfactory, 
no  definition  satisfactory,  which  would  include,  as  an 
Intermediate  school  under  this  Board,  anything  which 
did  not  provide  such  a scheme  of  education — it  need 
not  necessarily  be  classical,  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
mathematical — but  it  should  be  adequate  in  its 
extent,  and  it  should  be  proved  that  a certain  number 
of  pupils  are  in  attendance  receiving  such  an  education. 

The  present  definition  of  a school  would  qualify  a 
family  ; it  would  fit  the  father  of  a large  family  who 
taught  liis  children  at  home,  and  had  one  boy  he 
intended  to  send  in  for  an  examination  whilst  the 
others  are  learning  perfectly  elementary  subjects.  For 
this  reason,  1 say  the  present  definition  of  a “ school  ” 
places  on  the  same  basis  of  educational  value  the 
school  of  the  private  teacher  or  “ crammer”  who  can 
certify  that  ten  candidates  attended  his  school 
during  100  days,  all  ten  being  possibly  boys  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade,  the  large  public  school 
of  200  to  300  boys  of  all  the  grades,  where  the 
educational  influences  at  work  in  the  moulding  of 
character  in  the  various  games  of  social  life  are  fully 
as  important  an  element  in  the  production  of  useful 
citizens  as  the  preparation  for  their  yearly  examina- 
tion. My  own  experience  as  a master  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  brilliant  boys  as 
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Jan.  12, 1899.  tested  by  book  knowledge  who  are  the  best  citizens  or  is  done  to  encourage  games,  I have  been  told  that — 
Rev.  William  the.  most  successful  in  life.  Where  boys  have  been  even  during  playhours — boys  troop  away  from  the 
Delany,  s.j.,  trained  to  deal  with  their  fellows  and  so  strengthen  playground  to  the  study,  where  formerly  they  came 
their  characters,  the  qualities  thus  developed  have  very  reluctantly  from  games  even  at  the  end  of  play- 
often  carried  them  further  in  life  than  mere  literary  times.  No.  6.  The  present  system  tends  also  to 
ability.  derange  the  working  of  the  schools,  and,  in  a con- 

In  No.  4,  I say  that  by  the  large  money  siderable  degree,  to  demoralise  no  small  number  of 
prizes  and  results  fees  given  in  the  lower  grades  the  their  pupils.  There  are  now  set  before  the  average 
present  system  encourages  a large  number  of  boys  to  and  under-average  pass  boy- — whose  name  is  legion — 
pursue  for  a year  or  two  subjects  of  study  the  self  same  questions  that  are  framed  to  test  the 
which  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  their  relative  merits  of  the  best  exhibitioners.  These  papers 
future  avocations  in  life,  and  which  within  contain  a few  questions  which  the  examiners,  often 
those  limits  of  time  are  of  too  fragmentary  a nature  to  mistakenly,  think  are  fairly  easy  pass  questions.  But 
have  any  real  educational  value.  That  is  proved  at  the  proportion  of  marks  allotted  to  them  is  but  a 
once  by  the  objections  which  have  been  put  several  small  part  of  the  marks  for  the  whole  subject.  If 
times  before  the  Commission ; such  as  the  fact,  that  we  the  pass  boy  answers  the  whole  of  them,  that  is, 
have  coming  to  the  Senior  Grade,  only  one-twentieth  if  he  answers  100  per  cent,  of  a mere  pass  question 
of  the  boys  who  enter  for  the  examinations ; going  to  paper,  he  may  get  through.  This  is  evidently 
the  Middle  Grade,  only  something  like  one-tenth  of  the  too  severe  a test  for  very  many,  and,  therefore,  there 
total  number  of  boys  who  present  themselves  ; the  are  in  all  the  schools  many  boys  and  gilds  who  have 
great  bulk  of  the  boys  proceed  no  fui'ther  than  little  or  no  chance  of  passing  even  in  the  Junior 
the  Preparatory  and  J unior  Grades,  and  I cannot  Grade,  and  who  never  think  of  attempting  the  Middle 
regard  these  boys  as  getting,  in  any  sense,  a secondaiy  or  Senior  Grades.  Hence  the  evil  consequence  that 
or  Intermediate  education.  It  is  true  they  begin  certain  in  every  school  there  is  a considerable  number  of 
subjects  which,  if  they  are  sufficiently  developed,  will  pupils  who  are  practically  outside  the  substantial 
lorm  a secondaiy  education,  but  we  could  not  call  work  of  the  school.  For  these  and  for  their  teachers 
them  secondaiy  schools  because  merely  of  their  teach-  the  Intermediate  system  of  competition  not  only  pre- 
ing  the  two  books  of  Euclid  and  the  mispronunciation  vides  no  stimulus  or  encouragement,  but  it  holds  out 
of  a few  words  of  French.  Hence  I believe  that  strong  inducements  to  the  teachers  to  devote  their 
one  of  the  first  things  that  are  wanted,  either  attention  in  a much  larger  degree  to  those  pupils 
with  a.n  Act  of  Parliament  or  without,  is  such  a upon  whose  success  at  examinations  depends  the  re- 
definition of  a school  as  would  remedy  that  defect.  putation  of  the  school,  and  the  retention  of  its  place 
In  the  next  place  I would  suggest  such  dealing  with  in  the  keen  public  competition,  with  the  danger  of 
the  programmes  as  would  keep  boys  from  taking  up  comparative  neglect  for  the  less  favoured  children 
non-educational  subjects.  For  instance,  at  the  present  who  make  up  the  residuum.  That,  I think,  is  a very 
moment  we  have  particular  schools  that  have  been,  and  serious  defect  entailed  by  the  system  at  present.  I 
are,  doing  most  excellent  primary  work  ; schools  of  the  brought  in  a suggestion  there  which  will  come  better 
highest  character,  taught  by  excellent  teachers  ; in  later  on. 

which  the  clever  boys  are  tempted  by  the  prizes  of  the  949.  We  will  have  the  remedies  later  on?— 
Intermediate,  when  they  have  finished  their  primary  Another,  and  to  my  mind,  perhaps,  the  most  grave 
course  to  add  on  a year  or  two  of  Latin,  a year  or  two  objection  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  good  is 
perhaps  in  French.  In  that  year  or  two — sometimes  that  a system  of  universal  competition  forces  upon 
only  one — they  cannot  learn  Latin  or  French  that  the  youth  of  the  country  one  and  the  same  limited 
would  be  of  any  educational  value  whatever  to  them,  field  of  study,  forces  upon  all  the  schools  of  the 
They  can  only  thrust  into  their  memory  the  answers  country  one  and  the  same  programme,  one  and  the 
to  a certain  number  of  questions  that  they  same  character.  The  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
may  be  asked.  If  that  year  or  two  were  given  I say  iu  the  paper,  rules  the  secondary  education  of 
to  developing  what  they  had  received  previously,  Ireland  as  absolutely  as  the  University  of  Paris  until 
to  cultivating  in  mathematical  boys  their  mathematical  quite  recently  ruled  higher  education  in  France, 
gifts,  in  training  them  in  powers  of  observation  in  any  Plainly  that  must  always  be  the  case  where  the 
branch  of  natural  science,  in  botany,  for  instance,  if  public  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  results  of  the 
they  were  to  be  agriculturists,  or  chemistry ; then  examination,  and  where,  therefore,  to  a large  extent 
those  boys  would  not  be  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  prosperity  of  the  school  depends  on  the  success 
life  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  the  education  which  it  shows  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Therefore, 
would  be  on  the  lines  that  they  had  gone  on  up  to  the  programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board  necessarily 
•that  time.  I should  consider  such  further  education  becomes  the  programme  of  all  the  schools,  and  to 
•very  useful,  and  especially  because  then  the  parents  succeed  at  its  examinations  becomes  necessary — if 
might  possibly,  seeing  the  usefulness  of  it,  be  induced  not  for  the  very  existence,  at  least  to  uphold  the 
to  let  them  go  on  a little  further  on  that  particular  line,  reputation  both  of  the  masters  and  of  the  schools. 
But  a system  in  which — with  the  present  opportunity  They  find  out  from  the  lists  of  the  Results  what  sub- 
of  choice — boys  take  up  Latin  or  French  for  a year  jects  are  most  easily  learned  — what  are  most  easily 
and  then  abandon  it,  and  yet  receive  a large  number  taught — and  “pay”  best  in  the  examinations;  and 
of  exhibitions,  and  a considerable  number  of  those  subjects  become  the  rule  of  the  schools.  We 
results  prizes,  seems  not  merely  a waste  of  money,  find  that  the  schools  have  substantially  the  same 
but  absolutely  injurious  to  education.  It  has  courses  all  over  Ireland.  Perhaps  here  and  there 
diverted  necessarily  from  their  proper  work  a there  may  be  a difference,  as,  for  instance,  German 
number  of  excellent  teachers  who,  from  the  pres-  may  perhaps  be  substituted  for  Greek,  but  that  would 
sure  of  the  parents,  and  the  pressure  of  the  be  almost  the  limit  of  the  variation.  Another  defect 
boys  take  up  those  subjects  in  certain  schools  because  of  the  system  is  that  it  does  not  adequately  fulfil  the 
they  cannot  help  it.  It  does  not  belong  to  their  real  purpose  aimed  at  by  its  introduction  : to  prepare 
work,  which  is  primary  education.  No.  5.  The  pre-  students  effectively  and  thoroughly  for  university 
sent  system  of  universal  competition  tends  to  stimulate  education.  Here  let  me  say  that,  by  “ university 
boys  and  girls  at  a critical  period  of  their  growth  to  education”  I do  not  mean  the  limited  education  to 
serious  overwork.  That,  I believe,  is  a very  grave  which  that  word  is  sometimes  applied,  namely,  a 
defect  in  the  present  scheme  of  universal  competition,  mathematical  education,  or  a classical  education  ■ but 
I have  heard  of  girls’  schools  in  which  there  was  only  that  in  a university — as  I trust  will  be  the  case  in 

one  hour’s  recreation,  with  ten  or  eleven  hours’  work,  the  universities  we  shall  have  in  the  future there 

At  a critical  period  of  their  lives  I believe  it  is  most  shall  be  provided  the  highest  education  in  all  the 
injurious  to  either  boys  or  girls  to  subject  them  to  various  branches  of  learning  and  science  of  the 
any  such  strain.  Even  in  schools  where  a great  deal  present  day.  That,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the 
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purpose  of  a real  university  of  tlie  present  day  ; and 
when  I speak  of  preparation  for  university  education 
I mean  that  we  ought  to  have  a scheme  that  would 
bring  up  boys  to  such  a standard  that,  when  they 
came  up  to  such  a university  they  would  be  able  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  there  afforded,  and  come  out 
of  it  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  subjects  to  which  their 
studies  had  been  directed. 

950.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  students  go  beyond  the  Junior 
Grade  ? — Yes,  and  the  system  does  not  give  any  en- 
couragement to  a large  addition  being  made  to  the 
number  who  present  themselves  for  examination  in 
the  higher  grades.  In  fact,  comparing  the  num- 
bers in  recent  years  with  those  in  earlier  years,  it 
would  appear  that  nothing  at  ail  has  been  done  in 
ihat  respect. 

951.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  Senior 
Grade? — None.  Then  I say  that  the  present  scheme, 
whilst  it  expends  large  sums  of  money  on  boys  of  14 
or  15  years  of  age,  in  the  Junior  Grade,  who  proceed 
no  further  with  their  education,  gives  no  real  help  to 
distinguished  students.  The  hundredth  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  in  the  Junior  Grade  receives  £20 — the 
twenty-fifth  boy  aged  1 7 in  the  Senior  Grade,  receives 
£3 — one  has  received  a satisfactory  Intermediate  edu- 
cation, while  the  other  is  merely  on  the  threshold, 
yet  the  boy  who  is  at  the  threshold,  and  who 
proceeds  no  further,  gets  £20,  while  the  other  boy  who 
has  received  at  17  years  of  age  a thorough  education, 
gets  only  £3.  I regard  that  as  very  unsatisfactory. 

Let  me  bring  before  the  Commission  a matter 
that  I had  intended  to  refer  to  in  my  written 
statement,  but  which  I forgot  to  mention.  I think 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  education  in  Ireland  had 
been  deficient  was  the  want  of  trained,  skilled 
teachers ; and  that  want  of  trained,  skilled  teachers 
was  not  occasioned  by  a lack  of  ability  in  the  country, 
but  arose  from  two  sources.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  encoui-agement  to  a man  of  ability  to  take  up 
education  as  his  profession.  Those  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  of  course 
many  educational  helps — they  had  scholarships,  sizar- 
ships,  studentships,  and  fellowships — the  latter  of 
which  meant  a provision  for  life,  so  that  education, 
in  the  person  of  a Fellow,  was  encouraged  and 
honoured.  Every  man  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
Fellowship  had  five  or  six  competitors  who  hoped  that 
they  might  at  some  future  time  be  Fellows.  There- 
fore you  had  in  Trinity  College,  for  those  who  could 
avail  of  it,  a system  which  induced  men  of  ability  to 
go  through  a long  course  of  education  which  led  up  to 
that  end,  and  hence  Trinity  College  never  lacked  in 
the  schools  that  fed  it,  a sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent classical  and  mathematical  masters.  But  for 
the  Catholic  body  there  was  no  such  future  to  look 
forward  to,  and  no  such  university  to  give  education. 
Therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Intermediate 
system  we  found  that,  whilst  in  classics  the  pro- 
fessional training  received  by  our  priests,  was 
such  as  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own  against 
their  competitors,  we  had  few  highly  qualified  lay 
teachers;  and  in  mathematics,  we  had  no  pupils 
because  we  had  no  qualified  teachers.  Conse- 
quently, one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  in  order 
to  improve  the  state  of ’education  in  this  country 
should  be  to  afford  means  to  provide  competent 
teachers ; and  if  that  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  it  ought  to  be  made  in  the  power  of  the  Board 
to  do  so.  I would  say,  then,  that  instead  of  the  £50 
they  give  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  a lump  sum  of 
money,  it  should  be  in  their  power  to  establish  a suffi- 
cient number  of  scholarships  tenable  at  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Board  thinks  suitable,  where  those  clever 
boys  could  receive  a university  education — a number 
of  those  who,  I think,  at  present  do  not  continue 
their  educational  course,  for  the  reason  that  their 
fathers  ask  “what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it? — what  is 
to  become  of  you  when  you  go  on  in  your  educa- 
tional course? — What  will  it  lead  to?”  If  there 


were  scholarships,  by  which  clever  boys  would  be  "'‘—r. 
able,  at  the  end  of  their  Intermediate  course  to  g1'* 

receive  a university  training,  many  would  be  en-  1 

couraged  to  proceed  in  iin  educational  career,  and  a 
certain  number  of  them  would  be  fitted  to  become 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country. 

952.  Does  a system  giving  exhibitions  on  the 
aggregate  of  marks  in  many  different  subjects  tend 
to  discourage  thoroughness  of  knowledge  in  any  one 
subject,  in  your  opinion? — Yes;  I think  that  is  a 
very  grave  defect  in  the  system,  in  an  educational 
point  of  view.  It  tends  to  make  education  not 
thorough.  Many  of  the  boys,  even  those  who  are 
foremost  on  the  list,  have  mastered  only  a limited 
course  in  any  one  branch  of  knowledge — and  even 
those  who  enter  a university  have  only  a poor 
equipment  of  learning,  especially  in  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  in  which  new  advances  are  constantly 
being  made. 

953.  Have  you  any  other  matters  to  which  you  are 
desirous  of  calling  our  attention? — Well,  I strongly 
object,  on  many  grounds  to  one  defect,  that  no  ex- 
amination is  made  in  religious  instruction.  That  this 
should  be  the  case,  in  one  of  the  most  religious 
countries  in  the  world,  I believe  to  be  a great 
calamity— not  merely  for  religious  but  forsocial  reasons. 

I think  that  remark  applies  to  every  religious  denomi- 
nation. People  may  say  that  where  there  are  so  many 
different  sects  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it.  But 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  have 
provided  it,  and  have  never  found  it  to  present  any 
serious  difficulty.  If  any  parent  objects  to  it  there 
is  a quantity  of  secular  matter  prescribed  for  the 
pupil’s  examination,  equivalent  in  difficulty.  That 
lias  occurred  in  a few  instances — not  in  many. 

Recently  since  the  change  has  been  introduced  in 
England  by  which  it  has  been  permitted  that  Catholics 
could  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Boards  immediately  came  into  the  views  of 
the  Catholic  body,  and  allowed  them  to  prepare  hand- 
books for  an  examination  of  Catholics  in  religious 
knowledge  similar  to  those  which  obtained  ab-eady 
in  the  case  of  non-Catholics.  I do  not  see  any  reason 
why  a similar  thing  could  not  be  worked  out  in 
Ireland.  I think  the  machinery  for  the  examinations, 
might  be  provided  by  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board,  and  let  the  different  religious  bodies  provide 
the  rest.  I have  from  the  introduction  of  the  system 
had  strong  views  on  that  subject. 

954.  Well,  I believe,  we  have  now  had  a statement 
of  all  the  objections  you  have  to  the  Intermediate 
system  ? — I am  not  sure  of  that ; but  those  are  the 
objections  I mentioned  in  the  paper  I sent  in.  Per- 
haps some  others  have  been  suggested  by  otherpersons, 
which  may  turn  up  later  on. 

955.  Now  I will  go  over  your  objections  and  the 
remedies  you  suggest.  But  as  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  apply  the  particular  remedy  to  particular 
defects,  I will  take  them  up  in  detail,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  see  how  many,  or  whether  any  of  them,  are 
inherent  in  the  system.  Your  first  objection  is  that 
it  tends  to  substitute  instruction  for  education,  and 
cultivation  of  the  memory  more  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  faculties  of  reflection  and  judgment?- — 

Certainly. 

• 956.  We  won’t  mind  whether  the  alteration  you 
propose  would  render  necessary  a change  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  or  merely  an  alteration  in  the  rules. 

— what  would  you  suggest  as  a practical  change  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  that  objection? — That 
comes  in  in  connection  with  another  objection.  1 deal 
with  that  together  with  the  objection  I have  to  the 
system  of  conferring  exhibitions  on  the  aggregate  of 
marks — No.  8 (c.) 

957.  If  it  is  more  convenient  to  you  to  suggest 
your  remedies  one  by  one  you  can  do  so,  and  you  can 
then  tell  us  to  what  defects  each  remedy  applies. 

What  is  the  first  remedy  you  would  suggest  %— The 
first  remedy  I would  suggest  would  be  that  a rather 
more  limited  course  should  be  open  to  students.  I 
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Rev.  William  UP  the  paper  I have  sent  in,  a more  limited  choice 
Del  any,  s.j.  of  subjects  given  to  students,  a more  severe  and 

LL,D"  searching  examination  in  these  subjects  for  honour 

students,  and  an  easier  examination  for  pass  students. 

958.  I would  like  you  to  develop  that  distribution 
of  subjects  into  courses  a little  more.  Have  you 
thought  sufficiently  over  the  matter  to  be  able  to 
suggest  how  many  courses  there  should  be  ? — 1 think 
three. 

959.  One  of  them  would  be  a grammar  school 
course? — Yes.  The  second  would  be  a mathematical 
course ; and  the  third  would  be  what  I would  call  the 
“modern  course,”  rather  than  the  “commercial.” 
I think  the  use  of  the  term  “commercial  course” 
tends  to  make  many  people  regard  it  as  a lower  sort 
of  thing.  I do  not  agree  in  that  at  all.  In  my 
opinion  the  “ modern  course  ” might  be  thoroughly 
educational,  and  so  it  ought  to  be. 

960.  You  are  aware  that  at  one  time  we  had  a 
separate  “commercial  course,”  but  that  it  did  not 
succeed  ? — -Yes ; it  could  not  succeed. 

961.  The  advantages  attributed  to  that  course  were 
not  equivalent  to  the  advantages  attributed  to  the 
ordinary  course  ? — Certainly.  That  was  the  objec- 
tion to  it. 

962.  Would  you  approve  of  the  courses  being  so 
constructed  that  the  advantages,  both  to  teachers  and 
•students,  by  each  would  be  equivalent  and  uniform  ? — 
Certainly,  but  here  comes  in  the  point  about  the 
definition  of  “ an  Intermediate  school  ” — a definition 
applicable  to  all  Intermediate  schools  : and  then  a 
subordinate  classification  according  to  the  prescribed 
groups  of  subjects  : so  that  one  manager — having  a 
certain  staff  of  teachers  for  certain  subjects — might 
select  to  classify  his  school  as  a classical  school ; 
another,  a scientific  school ; another,  a modern  school. 

963.  Would  not  the  definition  of  the  courses 
seem  logically  to  come  before  the  definition  of  the 
schools  ? — Not  in  one  sense,  because  I regard  no 
school  as  an  Intermediate  school  that  dabbled  in  a 
little  bit  of  anything;  but  if  it  gave  a complete 
modern  course,  a complete  scientific  course,  or  a 
complete  classical  course,  I would  regard  it  as  a com- 
plete Intermediate  school,  although  such  a modern 
course  school,  for  example,  might  not  teach  a word  of 
Latin  or  a word  of  Greek.  I think  no  school  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  an  Intermediate  school  which  does  not  pro- 
vide an  Intermediate  education,  providing  for  boys 
from  the  age  of  12,  and  educating  them  up  to  18  or 
19  ; that  is,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  Univer- 
sity. That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Interme- 
diate ” as  was  used  in  Parliament  at  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill. 

964.  You  think  it  should  provide  for  students 
from  the  age  of  12? — Yes;  from  12  or  13  till  18 
or  19. 

965.  I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  word 

“ provide  ” — pardon  me  for  asking  the  question  ? 

Not  at  all.  I mean  chat  the  programme  of  the  school 
should  deal  with  all  the  ordinary  subjects  of  an  Inter- 
mediate education  ; and  the  staff  should  be  such  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  was  qualified  to  deal 
with  it. 

966.  Supposing  a school  were  so  constructed 
and  fitted  with  teachers,  and  supposing  it  had 
no  student  of  capacity  sufficient  to  compete 
in  either  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade,  would  you 
treat  that  as  coming  within  your  definition  ? — Oh,  I 
would  never  exclude  a school  for  failure  in  one 
year  only ; but  if  a school,  for  five  years,  did  not 
present  a certain  number  of  pupils  in  at  least  one 
of  the  higher  grades,  I would  not  regard  it  as  an  In- 
termediate school — it  might  be  a secondary  school, 
but  it  would  not  be  an  Intermediate  school,  as  I be- 
lieve the  word  is  meant  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

967.  And  the  schools  that  would  really  answer  that 
description  would  represent,  I suppose,  only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  schools  in  Ireland — you  may  take  it 
that  five-sixths  of  the  students  who  present  them- 


selves for  examination  only  go  in  in  the  J unior  Grade  ? 
— .Certainly,  and  I believe  that  to  be  a grave  defect  in 
the  system,  and  one  not  originally  contemplated  in 
any  degree  in  Parliament.  It  is  in  no  sense  Interme- 
diate— a scheme  under  which  they  • learn  merely  a 
smattering  of  Latin,  the  elements  of  science,  and 
a little  .French  or  German,  instead  of  learning  a 
course  of  subjects  which  will  do  them  real  good. 

968.  Under  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  students  can  obtain  results  fees  by 
passing  in  only  two  of  the  divisions  mentioned  in  the 
Schedule  ? — Certainly. 

969.  So  that  a student  would  be  able  to  pass  in 
them  and  to  obtain  some  of  the  pecuniary  benefits 
conferred  under  the  Act,  who  would  not  really  have 
received  an  Intermediate  education  at  all  ? — Certainly  ; 
but  the  Board  have  the  power  to  define  what  is  an 
Intermediate  School  that  would  get  results  fees. 

970.  I do  not  say  that  I differ  from  you,  but  we 
must  determine  which  class  of  school  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament contemplated  ? — What  obtains  in  grammar 
schools  and  other  schools  that  correspond  to  them 
is  this — the  boys  come  up  at  about  1 1 years  of  age, 
and  therefore,  their  education  is  not  very  advanced. 
The  Legislature  recognising  fully  the  poverty  of 
this  country,  and  that  boys  come  up  to  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  with  merely  an  English  education — 
offered  its  rewards  at  a level  such  as  to  induce  boys 
to  come  up  to  the  Intermediate  schools  at  that  grade 
of  education,  and  the  reason  the  age  of  16  was  adopted 
for  this  country  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  people 
in  Ireland  to  send  their  children  early  to  school. 

970a.  That  was  the  reason  that  so  high  a limit  as  16 
was  mentioned? — Yes. 

971.  Asa  general  rule,  however,  students  of  16  in 
Ireland  are  rather  more  advanced  than  in  England  ? 
— Yes,  now  they  are  certainly. 

972.  Supposing  we  had  a definition  of  a school  of 
the  kind  you  suggest  how  would  you  frame  its  courses 
— do  you  approve  of  the  present  system  of  giving  the 
candidates  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  subjects  of 
examination  ? — I do  not.  I would  not  give  those  who 
went  in  for  prizes  or  exhibitions  the  present  wide 
choice  of  subjects  in  which  they  were  to  be  ex- 
amined. I would  give  prizes  for  classical  education, 
prizes  for  scientific  education,  and  prizes  for  modern 
education,  so  that  boys  could  at  once  select  which 
class  of  subject  they  would  take  up,  the  parents  would 
consult  the  master  about  their  boys’  abilities  and 
their  objects  in  life,  and  the  boys  would  be  trained  to 
become  either  mathematicians,  or  classical  scholars 
or  modern  scholars  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word. 

973.  You  would  have  defined  courses  of  subjects 
not  capable  of  being  added  to  at  the  will  of  the 
students  ? — Oh,  of  course  there  would  be 
a certain  number  of  optional  subjects.  I would  <dve 
exhibitions  in  the  classical  course,  in  the  mathematical 
course,  and  in  the  modern  course — with  one  or 
two  qualifying  subjects  in  addition  for  each,  but  of 
course  I should  like  in  all  courses  to  have  English, 
spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic — those  would  be  a 
sine  qua  non. 

974.  Of  course  you  would  include  .English  in  all 
courses  ? — I should  include  English,  but  personally 
I do  not  think  the  present  examinations  in  English 
educationally  useful  to  any  extent. 

975.  If  you  had  courses  of  that  description  would 
you  allow  a student  to  add  an  additional  subject  to 
his  course,  so  as  to  entitle  his  teacher  to  obtain  an 
additional  result  fee  ? — I should  prefer  one  uniform 
result  fee,  so  as  to  give  no  temptation  at  all  to  the 
teacher  to  widen  up  the  number  of  subjects  a toy 
might  take. 

976.  Would  you  allow  a student  in  his  competition 
for  exhibitions  to  take  an  additional  subject  which 
should  count  in  the-  award  for  exhibitions? — I would 
allow  one  or  two  additional  subjects. 

977.  Would  you  have  any  limit  as  to  the  character 
of  those  optional  subjects?  Allow  me  to  put  this  case 
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to  you — ] n a grammar  school  course  suppose  a stu- 
dent (A)  beats  student  (B)  in  Greek,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, and  a Modern  language,  but  does  not  take  up 
Drawing.  B,  who  is  inferior  to  him  in  the  four  sub- 
jects I have  mentioned,  in  addition  to  these,  takes  up 
Drawing,  and  is  a good  draughtsman,  is  he  to  "et  an 
exhibition,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  Drawing  beat 
the  boy  who,  in  the  other  four  subjects  of  knowledge, 
is  his  Superior? — Certainly  not.  I would  allow°a 
boy,  just  as  in  Trinity  College,  if  he  goes  in  for  a 
studentship  to  take  one  or  two  secondary  subjects, 
not  more  than  two  to  count. 

978.  I think  I understand  your  definition  of  a 
school  and  of  the  courses.  Now”  with  regard  to  the 
grades,  would  you  have  them  as  at  present?— Yes  ; 
if  pass  be  substituted  for  competition  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory Grade. 

979.  You  heard  Professor  Mahaffy  approve  of  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Justice  Fitz  Gibbon,  and  that  the 
maximum  age  in  the  Senior  Grade  should  be  17,  would 
you  approve  of  that?— I don’t  think  it  practicable. 
I think  a great  number  of  schools  in  Ireland  would 
find  that  that  would  tell  altogether  against  them. 
Many  of  them  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  boys  of  1 9 
•or  20  might  be  permitted  to  be  examined  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  though  not  qualified  to  obtain  prizes. 

980.  Taking  the  maximum  age  in  the  Senior  Grade 
to  be  under  18,  what  would  be  the  lowest  age  at 
which  you  would  present  a student  to  be  examined  ? 
— I should  have  no  objection,  if  it  was  only  a pass  ex- 
amination, to  begin  at  14,  or  even  at  12,  provided  it 
was  only  a pass,  but  I should  rather  have  it  abolished 
than  as  it  is  now. 


981.  No  student  is  eligible  at  present  to  be  ex- 
amined until  he  is  over  13,  do  you  suggest  that 
any  alteration  should  be  made  in  reference  to  that  ? — I 
think  1 2 would  be  quite  enough  for  the  first-grade  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  only  for  a piss  ; if  there  is  to 
be  competition,  I object  to  the  whole  thing.  I ob- 
ject to  the  Preparatory  Grade  altogether  if  there  is  to 
be  competition. 

982.  There  must  be  competition  in  some  grades  ? — 
Yes,  of  course. 

983.  What  would  be  the  limit  of  age  at  which  you 
would  permit  students  to  compete  ? — I think  competi- 
tion in  three  grades  is  too  much.  I would  prefer  compe- 
tition in  only  two  grades,  at  16  or  17  and  18.  Tam  not 
sure  that  I would  not  prefer  16  and  18.  I don’t  say 
that  positively.  I merely  say  it  is  my  opinion,  but  I 
don’t  like  too  many  competitions.  I would  have  only 
two  competitions. 

984.  I observe  that  you  consider  that  the  number 
of  Intermediate  Education  Commissioners  ought  to 
be  increased  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  for  the  large  amount 
of  work  that  has  to  be  done,  and  where  the  Commis- 
sionersare  all  busy  men,  I think  it  must  often  be  difficult 
to  get  a quorum.  I think  that  if  the  number  was 
increased  to  twelve  it  would  be  better.  Questions 
must  sometimes  turn  up  when  there  are  only  one  or 
two  Commissioners  present,  and  in  some  cases  I should 
suppose  they  have  to  adjourn  until  a larger  number 
can  attend.  I think  from  what  I have  heard  and 
from  what  I know  that  twelve  would  be  a better 
number  of  Commissioners. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 


Jan.  12, 1899.  1 
Rev.  William 
Delany,  8.J., 
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THIRD  DAY— FRIDAY,  JANUARY  18th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42-J-  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.;  The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d. ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 

• and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  William  Delany,  s.j.,  ll.d.,  President,  University  College,  Dublin,  further  examined. 


Rer.  William 
Delany,  s.j., 

LL.D. 


985.  Chairman. — I believe  there  are  some  of  the 
matters  mentioned  yesterday  as  to  which  you  desire 
to  make  some  further  observations  1 — Yes. 

986.  We  will  take  those,  if  you  please,  before  we 
proceed  with  your  examination  on  other  matters  1 — 
Yesterday  I said  that  one  of  the  crucial  questions 
— for  the  improvement  of  the  Intermediate  system — 
would  be  a correct  definition  of  a “ school,”  inasmuch 
as  if  the  school  is  not  correctly  defined,  if  it  is  too 
severely  applied,  proper  results  fees  will  not  be  given 
to  the  schools  that  are  qualified — if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  too  loose  and  loo  inaccurate,  a great 
number  of  schools  that  ought  not  to  find  a place  in  it 
at  all  will  come  in  and  absorb  a large  portion, 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  very  largest  portion,  of  the 
results  fees.  I said,  therefore,  yesterday,  that,  to 
my  mind,  a reply  to  the  question,  “ What  is 
a proper  definition  of  a school  1”  was  furnished 
by  the  very  title  of  the  Act,  viz. — that  it  is  an  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act,  and  I explained  that  in  my 
view  the  word  “ intermediate  ” did  not  mean  merely 
and  simply  what  is  often  largely  called  “ secondary 
education,”  but  that — in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  the  Act,  that  the  word  “ intermediate  ” has  a 
more  clearly  defined  meaning  than  the  mere  word 
“ secondary.”  I explained  that  an  education  taking 
the  boys  of  the  age  of  twelve,  leaving  the  primary 
schools,  eleven  or  twelve,  or  a clever  boy  even 
earlier,  and  conducting  them  to  sixteen,  taking  the 
average  boy,  would  be  and  could  be-  regarded  as  a 
fairly  satisfactory  secondary  course.  I might  mention 
certain  schools  in  Germany  as  secondary  schools  doing 
that  work.  They  take  boj’s  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 
But,  taking  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  the 
express  purpose  for  which  Lord  Cairns,  in  introducing 
the  Bill,  declared  the  Government  introduced  it,  the 
word  “ intermediate  ” Lada  defined  meaning,  much 
more  defined  than  the  word  “ secondary.”  Since  I 
came  before  the  Commission  yesterday,  I have  gone 
over  the  whole  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords  to  see  was  I justified  in 
pressing  that  view  upon  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission 
I shall  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Cairns — they  are  not 
very  long—  introducing  the  Bill,  and  they  seem 
to  me  amply  to  justify  that  argument  of  mine.  I 
quote  from  Hansard,  vol.  241,  3rd  series,  June 
21st  to  July  22nd,  1878,  page  7.  After  some 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  University  education  in  Ireland,  showing 
the  much  smaller  number  of  students  who  were  en- 
ioying  the  education  of  Queen’s  College,  and  of 
Trinity  College  than  might  have  been  pi-o- 
perly  expected,  he  went  on  to  say : — t:  My 
Lords,  the  first  reason  is  this,  the  neglect  of  In- 
termediate education  in  Ireland,  is  one  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  university  education  in 


Ireland,  and  every  person  of  all  parties  is  anxious- 
and  lias  professed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  place  the 
university  education  of  Ireland  upon  the  best  possible 
footing,  and  to  extend  it  where  it  requires  extension. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  all  who  have  thought  on  the- 
subject  are  met  at  the  outset  with  this  difficulty,  the 
necessity  of  retaining  a supply  of  students  for  the 
universities  in  Ireland.  These  universities,  whatever 
they  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  their  particular 
form,  must  depend  for  their  supply  on  the  Intermediate 
schools,  and  if  you  have  not  proper  provision  for 
Intermediate  schools  it  is  quite  useless  endeavouring 
to  improve  your  university  education.  In  the  great 
educational  building  the  primary  schools  are  the 
foundation  and  the  university  is  the  roof.  You  have 
laid  in  Ireland  your  primary  foundation  wide  and 
deep  enough,  but  it  is  quite  idle  to  complete  the 
edifice  until  you  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  walls 
and  intermediate  parts  of  the  building.  Therefore 
the  first  reason  why  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty’s- 
Government  absolutely  necessary  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  improve  Intermediate  education  is 
that  these  steps  must  be  preliminary  to  what  we  are 
all  anxious  to  consider,  namely — the  question  of 
university  education  in  that  country.”  Lord  Wave- 
ney  then  said  he  had  seen  a great  deal  of  the  working 
of  educational  matters  in  Ireland,  and  this  Bill  would 
do  much  to  reanimate  that  excellent  system  of 
grammar  schools  which  formerly  existed  in  that 
country — showing  that  Lord  Waveney,  while  cri- 
ticising and  applauding  the  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment, also  understood  fully  that  it  was  intended 
to  reanimate  the  system  of  the  grammar ''schools. 
So  far,  therefore,  for  that  first  definition  of  the  schools. 

987.  Before  you  proceed  further,  I suppose  that 
you  refer  to  these  speeches,  or  rather  to  that  speech,, 
not  as  affecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  in 
point  of  law,  but  as  matter  fit  for  our  consideration 
in  framing  the  rules  which  we  are  empowered  to 
frame  under  the  Act  1 — Certainly.  I am  not  speaking 
from  the  legal  point  of  view  at  all.  I am  speaking 
historically  as  to  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Bill 
as  put  before  Parliament. 

988.  According  to  my  view  we  could  not  take  the 
speech  into  consideration  in  interpreting  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  we  can  take  it  into  consideration  in 
determining  what  rules  we  should  make  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Act? — Certainly.  My 
view  was  merely  to  support  the  argument  that  1 
mentioned  to  put  before  the  Commission,  viz.,  that 
the  word  “ Intermediate”  in  this  particular  Act  was 
originally  intended  to  convey  a certain  defined 

989.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.  — But  are  we  at  all  bound  ? 
Suppose  we  find  that  a commercial  school  was  not 
intended  by  the  Act,  and  we  think  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  country  that  commercial  education 
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should  be  given,  the  Act  does  not  prevent  us  ? — I 
•am  very  glad  you  asked  that,  Provost,  because  I 
might  be  misunderstood  in  that  sense.  Since  the 
Intermediate  Act  was  passed,  there  has  been  given 
to  the  Intermediate  Board  a very  large  additional 
sum  of  money,  and  though  given  to  the  Board  to 
•carry  out  their  general  purposes,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  that  I can  see  in  equity — certainly  I do  not 
venture  to  speak  on  the  matter  of  law  at  all — to 
prevent  them  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  en- 
couraging secondary  education  generally.  I should 
be  very  sorry  to  give  it  to  be  understood  that 
I thought  the  whole  £80,000  which  is  given  to 
the  Intermediate  Board  ought  to  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  a small  number  of  grammar  schools. 
Not  at  all.  I used  the  word  “ fully.” — That  no  school 
should  be  fully  regarded  as  an  intermediate  school 
•except  one  that  had  a complete  course.  But  if  there 
was  a true  secondary  course,  as  distinct  from  a frag- 
ment of  a course,  I think  that  the  school  would  most 
properly  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Intermediate 
Commission,  and  that  it  should  be  encouraged,  and  I 
for  one  would  welcome  most  heartily,  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  the  provision  of  such  schools  in 
the  country — such  as  you  speak  of. 

990.  Mr.  J ustice  Madden. — I may  mention,  not  by 
way  of  interrupting  your  examination,  that  there  is  a 
-definition  contained  in  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  for  Wales,  which  probably  you  would  like  to  look 
-it,  but  that  we  are  unfettered  by  any  definition  ? — 
Yes. 

991.  It  is  an  Act  of  52  and  53  Vic.,  and  there  is  a 
strict  definition  of  Intermediate  education  in  that  Act! 
— I am  afraid  that  that  would  mean  that  I conveyed  in 
any  way  that  the  Commission  was  bound  to  take  a 
certain  course  ; not  at  all.  I was  suggesting  for  the 
future,  and  merely  giving  as  an  explanation  of  my 
■own  meaning  of  the  word,  the  history  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Act  into  Parliament. 

992.  Chairman. — I understood  from  your  evidence 
yesterday  that  you  do  not  contend  that  even  under 
-the  original  Act  of  1878,  Intermediate  education  was 
limited  to  education  that  led  to  the  University? — 
Certainly. 

993.  But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  you  said  that  it 
•embraced  scientific  education  of  any  character,  a 
modern  course,  as  you  style  it,  but  what  you  insisted 
upon  was  that  it  should  proceed  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  what  was  Intermediate  education,  and  not  stop 
at  the  commencement  of  it,  or  when  it  had  proceeded 
for  only  one  year? — Precisely. 

994.  That  you  pointed  more  to  the  length  of  the 
course  than  to  its  width  ? — Certainly.  That  a school 
could  not  be  called  a secondary  school,  or  an  Interme- 
diate school,  because  it  gave  a fragment  of  a course. 
But  if  it  had  a full  course,  three  or  four  years,  I 
-should  regard  it  as  an  Intermediate  school,  but  not  of 
the  highest  level — class  B,  or  C,  or  D. 

995.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  definition  I was 
mentioning  is  not  a definition  of  a school ; it  is  a 
•definition  of  education  ? — I think  such  a definition 
most  desirable. 

996.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
refer  to  that  was  mentioned  yesterday  ? — Indeed  there 
were,  but  they  do  not  bear  upon  that  point.  But  I 
might  mention  as  matters  of  interest  there  were  some 
things  I came  upon  yesterday  in  the  debates. 
For  instance:  “Lord  Dunsany. — "Why  should  not 
English  boys  come  here?”  And  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor replied  in  the  words  which  his  Grace  brought 
out  yesterday,  “Because  the  Bill  is  to  encourage  Inter- 
mediate education  in  Ireland.”  Again  there  was  the 
question  of  Celtic,  and  here  a very  strange  misunder- 
standing seems  somewhere  to  have  prevailed  about 
the  part  of  O’Conor  Don  ; it  was  entirely  due  to  him, 
and  it  was  on  his  motion,  that  Irish  language  and 
literature  was  added  in  the  schedule  to  the  Bill. 

997.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  — In  consequence  of 
what  has  since  occurred,  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
this  was  stated  here  most  distinctly  yesterday, 


and  that  O’Conor  Don’s  examination  of  one  of  the  Jan.  13,  H99.- 
witnesses  was  directed  to  show  the  absolute  neces-  Rev  William 
sity  of  retaining  Irish  in  our  programme? — I hold  Delany, s.i., 
entirely  in  the  strongest  way  educationally  with  him  i.i.  d.  ' 
for  reasons  which  I will  give  just  now.  Apropos  of 
that  it  may  interest  the  Commission  for  a moment ; 
the  word  “Celtic”  was  objected  to  by  Professor 
Mahaffy,  and  I think  rightly  ; the  word-  “Celtic”  was 
objected  to  by  the  Irish  members  most  strongly, 
and  we  find  that  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  on  their  behalf, 
said  that  no  Irish  member  used  the  word  “Celtic,” 
they  all  called  it  “ Irish,”  everyone  was  satisfied 
with  the  word  “Irish”;  the  word  “Celtic”  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Government.  I may  add  that 
what  I read  yesterday  modified  considerably  the  views 
I had  about  the  suggestions  which  I proposed  to  submit 
to  the  Commission  as  possible  under  their  present 
scheme.  I had  thought  out  with  a good  deal  of  con- 
sideration suggestions,  which  involved  a combination 
of  inspection  with  examination.  But  on  reading  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons — although,  as  the 
Chief  Baron  has  said,  the  debate  does  not  bind  us  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  still  the  view  and 
the  mind  of  Parliament  will  probably  be  visible  in  it 
— I found  that  the  question  of  inspection  again  and 
again  turned  up,  and  was  debated  at  length,  but  the 
Government  resisted  any  proposal  of  inspection  beyond 
the  very  limited  inspection  contained  in  the  Act.  That 
is  explained  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  “ Allusion  has 
been  made  to  inspection,  but  we  do  not  want  a 
general  inspection  of  the  schools.  But  there  are 
certain  things  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  condi- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  at- 
tendances, as  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  some  limited  inspection,  and  so  far  as  this  is 
necessary  that  duty  will  be  performed  by  the  Assis- 
tant Commissioners.”  That  is  found  on  page  445. 

And  again,  as  bearing  on  what  I said  as  to  the 
character  of  the  schools  that  were  in  the  mind  of  the 
Government,  this  remarkable  phrase  occurs  in  the 
speech  of  Lord  Cairns  : — “ Whereas  Intermediate 
ai'e  nearly  always  boarding  schools,  the  primary 
schools  rarely  indeed  are  more,  than  day  schools.” 

That  I quote  merely  as  emphasising  what  I regard  as 
the  view  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  schools  it  was  proposed  to  benefit. 

And  again  in  committee,  when  it  was  urged  that  the 
National  schoolmaster  who  had  a clever  boy  and  who  got 
his  success  for  the  clever  boy,  could  not  be  shut  out  of 
the  results  fees,  the  Lord  Chancellor  replied — “I  main- 
tain that  they  could  not  do  a worse  thing  for  primary 
education  than  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  masters 
of  primary  schools  to  neglect  the  ordinary  rank  and  file 
of  those  schools  in  order  to  give  a better  education  to 
some  boys  who  might  be  capable  of  earning  results 
fees.”  I am  afraid  that  at  present  there  may  be  some 
danger  of  that  in  primaryschools.  Then  the  question  of 
inspection  was  raised  again  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Fawcett  proposed  an  amendment  to  provide  in- 
spectors ; a strong  and  long  debate  took  place  upon 
it.  Mr.  Lowther  said  it  was  impossible.  Mr.  Butt 
argued  against  it,  and  it  was  rejected. 

998.  Chairman. — Now,  we  will  go  to  where  you 
left  off  yesterday.  We  were  commencing  last  night 
when  we  adjourned  with  your  recommendations  as 
to  inspectors? — In  reference  to  inspectors, yes ; and, 
as  I say,  I have  modified  my  views  since  then.  I 
intended  to  suggest  a combination  of  inspection  and 
examination  which  I at  that  time  believed  to  be  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  Board  at  present. 

999.  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  your 
view  as  to  what  would  be  the  ideal  system  irrespec- 
tive of  the  questions  whether  it  could  be  constituted 
under  the  present  Act,  or  would  necessitate  an  amend- 
ment?— Oh,  that  was  not  my  ideal  system  ; I was 
thinking  then  of  what  was  possible  to  you  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  about  which  I see  great  difficulties. 

If  you  ask  for  my  ideal  system  I will  give  it  you. 

1000.  Yes,  I should  like  tc  have  your  ideal  sys- 
tem ? — I will  give  you  the  general  principles  first. 

G 2 
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Jan  ji^iS99.  The  ideal  system  ought  to  leave  considerable  oppor- 
Bev  William  tunity  to  each  school  to  have  its  own  individuality, 
Delany,  s.  j.,  and  tiiereby  to  encourage  the  differentiation  ot  schools 
so  as  to  provide  for  all  the  various  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, so  that  after  a time  it  would  be  known 
all  through  the  country  that  a certain  school  was  a 
brilliant  classical  school,  that  another  was  a mathe- 
matical or  scientific  school,  that  another  was  a modem 
or,  if  you  use  the  word,  commercial  school.  Now, 
no  system  worked  by  a central  board  in  a common 
programme  could  ever  by  any  possibility  idealize  that 
condition  of  things,  and  therefore  in  order  to  obtain 
that  condition  of  things  I should  like  to  have  a 
strongly  constituted  central  Board  with  skilled  ex- 
perts— inspectors  and  examiners — and  each  school 
would  submit  to  that  Board  its  programme  of 
studies,  would  send  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
if  it  desir  ed  to  have  results  fees,  its  complete  lists  of 
students,  say  somewhere  in  November,  classified, 
giving  their  age  and  the  subjects  they  were  taught. 
The  inspectors  of  the  Board  should  have  liberty  at 
any  time  to  come  down  and  inspect  the  system  of 
education  in  the  schools,  to  examine  classes,  not  in  the 
wav  of  taking  two  or  three,  but  as  a National  Board 
in s] rector  would  do,  or,  to  give  an  example  that  I am 
familiar  with,  as  I would  do  in  a class  in  college — go 
in  and  take  the  class  myself  or  listen  to  the  master 
taking  the  class,  and  make  suggestions  to  him  after- 
wards if  I noticed  anything  I should  like  differently 
done.  This  should  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
master,  and  the  master,  if  he  thought  the  inspector 
travelled  outside  the  lines  of  his  duty,  either  in  the. 
dealing  with  the  students  or  in  his  tone,  should  have 
the  right  of  making  a representation  to  the  central 
Board,  and  a head  inspector,  or  two  if  necessary, 
would  investigate  the  matter  practically  and  report 
upon  it.  Such  inspection  would  test  the  method  of 
teaching  modern  languages — if  they  were  taught  viva 
voce ; it  would  test  the  method  of  teaching  scientific 
subjects,  if  they  were  taught  practically ; it  would 
report  on  the  laboratories — a report  on  all  the 
subjects  that  required  individual  action  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  Along  with  that  report  there  should 
be  an  examination,  a pass  examination  by  paper — 
papers  sent  down  to  the  school — uniform  papers  if 
necessary,  for  schools  of  the  same  sort — it  would 
lessen  expense.  There  would  not  be  competition 
between  them,  but  merely  pass  papers  sent  down 
by  the  central  Board’s  examiners  to  the  school. 

1001.  Examining  all  the  schools  upon  the  same  ex- 
amination papers,  or  having  examination  papers 
framed,  having  special  regard  to  the  programme  of  the 
school  ? — According  to  the  programme,  certainly. 

1002.  And  having  the  same  examination  papers 
where  the  programmes  of  the  schools  were  similar  1 — 
Yes ; for  convenience,  lessening  of  expense,  and  ease 
of  examination,  merely. 

] 003.  But  you  attach  importance  to  the  examina- 
tion being  one  which  need  not  necessarily  be  uniform, 
because  each  school  is  to  be  examined  upon  its 
own  special  programme  ? — Certainly,  and  its  own 
character.  Then  with  regard  to  the  results  lees,  I 
would  combine  the  results  of  the  written  examination 
with  the  report  of  the  inspector.  The  written  papers 
would  be  examined  by  the  central  examiners  in 
Dublin ; no  names  would  be  attached  to  them,  there 
would  be  merely  numbers,  just  as  at  present.  These 
papers  coming  up,  therefore,  would  be  examined  by 
independent  examiners  ; they  would  be  examined,  as 
they  are  now,  by  an  independent  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent board  of  examiners,  about  whom  I will  say  a 
word  later.  Then  on  that  report— which  would  be 
modified,  of  course,  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  re- 
sults by  the  report  of  the  inspector — I would  giant 
the  results  fees,  and  I would  have  a varying  scale  of 
results  fees,  a sliding  scale  of  results  fees,  on  the 
percentage  of  passes  in  the  classes,  in  order  that  I 
might  give  an  inducement  to  the  heads  of  the  colleges 
and  to  the  masters  to  attend  to  the  dull  boys ; the 


larger  the  percentage  of  passes  in  a class  the  larger 
, would  be  the  amount  of  the  results  fees. 

1004.  The  larger  the  rates  of  the  results  fees  1 — The 
larger  the  rates  of  the  results  fees  I mean.  So  that  if 
on  a reasonable  paper,  75  or  60  per  cent,  pass,  that  I 
should  regard  as  excellent  from  my  experience  as  a 
schoolmaster  ; I should  regard  that  class  as  very  well 
taught.  If  70  per  cent,  passed  J should  regard  it  as 
well  taught — really  well  taught;  60  per  cent,  fairly 
taught ; 50  per  cent,  very  middling ; anything  under 
50  per  cent,  defective,  that  is  if  the  papers  were 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  were  marked  on  as  they 
ought  to  be.  I should  recommend  that  the  examiners 
for  that  purpose  should  be  permanent  examiners — 
certainly  not  examiners  chosen  one  year  and  others 
chosen  another  year,  because  the  variation  at  present 
is  very  often  disheartening  in  its  results.  It  has 
happeued  under  the  present  system  that  a boy  was  ex- 
amined and  obtained  good  marks,  very  good  marks,  in 
his  subject,  say  mathematics ; he  has  studied  for  another 
year  in  the  same  grade,  and  the  next  year  did  not  pass. 

1005.  In  the  same  grade? — In  the  same  grade: 
the  next  year  he  did  not  pass.  Cases  of  that  kind 
have  happened.  I am  afraid  that  they  are  not  confined 
to  the  Intermediate  : I have  had  a paper  this  morning 
showing  something  of  the  same  kind  at  the  Royal 
University.  That  is  the  first  element. 

1006.  The  first  element  of  your  ideal  system  ? — The 
first  element  of  my  ideal  system — liberty  for  the- 
master-,  separate  programmes,  inspection,  oral  exami- 
nation by  the  inspector  in  the  master’s  presence,  or 
by  the  master  himself  in  the  inspector’s  presence. 
I would  give  him  the  choice,  but  the  inspector  would 
then  have  power  to  say,  “ Please  examine  them  in 
this,”  having  previously  learned,  of  course,  what  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  at  that  particular  period  of 
the  year  from  the  boys.  In  this  way  boys  would  not  be 
intimidated,  as  they  are  sometimes,  by  a strange  voice  ; 
they  would  be  examined  by  their  own  master,  who- 
would  know  how  to  bring  their  knowledge  out.  The 

.questions  in  such  a case  could  not  be  crammed, 
because  the  inspector  would  himself  have  selected  the 
matter  to  be  examined  upon,  and  he  would  see  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  boys  replied,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  school.  Along  with  that  oral  examina- 
tion I should  take  into  consideration  the  results  of 
the  written  pass  examination,  and  I should  award 
the  results  fees  on  both  jointly. 

1007.  That  deals  with  pass  examinations  and  re- 
sult fees  1 — Yes. 

1008.  Now  have  you  considered  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  competition  1 — In  my  ideal  system  the 
only'  national  competitions  I should  have  would  be 
in  Junior  Grade,  and  a competition  at  the  end  of  the 
course  for  scholarships  enabling  students  to  pursue 
their  studies  beyond  the  Intermediate  course ; but  in 
all  cases  I should  continue  to  have  some  competition. 
The  stimulus  given  by  competition  to  the  masters  and 
to  the  colleges  and  to  the  boys  is  very  valuable  indeed, 
and  it  helps  the  masters  to  methodise  their  work 
and  to  train  the  boys.  I believe  there  is  a very 
great  deal  to  be  obtained  by  judicious  systematic 
examination  as  distinct  fx-om  the  competition  system, 
judicious  examination  in  the  school  duz’ing  the  year. 
Failing  the  full  adoption  of  that  portion  of  my  ideal 
system,  I should  maintain  the  present  competition  in 
at  least  two  grades,  and  I am  quite  open  to  considera- 
tion about  the  Middle  Grade  too  ; but  theoretically, 

I think,  I would  prefer  only  two,  the  16  and  the  18. 

1009.  At  the  end  of  the  Junior  Grade  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Senior  Grade  ? — I have  not  very  strong 
views  upon  that.  With  regard  to  that  competition 
— seeing  that  there  would  be  at  least  600  or  700 
pupils — boys  and  girls — to  be  examined  from  all 
parts  of  the  country — I confess  I do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  so  carried  out  viva  voce  as  to  be  satisfactory 
or  to  command  the  public  confidence.  Nor  do  I 
attach  much  importance  to  it — the  importance  that 
has  been  attached  to  it  by  many  here — for  this  reason, 
that  if  you  had  that  system  of  mine  the  methods 
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of  teaching  the  schools  would  have  been  all  tested 
by  the  inspector  ; that  would  have  been  all  reported 
upon  ; it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  boys  were 
taught  to  pronounce  and  to  read,  things  that  are 
almost  entirely  neglected  under  the  present  system. 

1 should  require  the  inspector  to  report  specially  ou 
all  such  subjects  ; and  that,  I think,  would  remedy 
it  considerably.  That  would,  I think,  for  all  pur- 
poses have  secured  immunity  from  the  present  evils, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  written  examinations  would 
to  my  mind  afford  the  most  accurate  and  satisfactory 
test  of  real  knowledge.  I know,  speaking  myself  from 
experience  of  loDg  years — I am  dealing  with  literary 
subjects  now  ; I will  have  a word  to  say  afterwards 
about  practical  subjects — I never  attach  very  much 
importance  to  the  viva  voce  part.  I have  found  very 
often  that,  in  my  opinion,  smartness'perhaps  enables  a 
boy  with  very  little  knowledge  to  get  through  the 
viva  voce  examination  where  a boy  who  knows  ten 
times  as  much  gets  embarrassed  and  cannot  reply, 
gets  nervous  and  cannot  do  himself  justice  at  all. 
That  is  happening  every  day.  I am  familiar  with  it 
every  day.  I think  once  we  have  remedied  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  by  the  inspection,  we  might 
have  the  examinations  exactly  as  they  are,  entirely  by 
writing  and  therefore  continue  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  country  about  your  impartiality. 

1010.  Would  you  limit  this  competition  to  students 
who  had  passed  examinations  at  the  schools ? — Oh,  I 
do  not  know  ; I could  not  do  that,  because,  as  was 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  word 
“ school  ” in  the  Act. 

1011.  I just  wanted  to  know  what  your  view  was, 
because,  as  I understand,  we  are  dealing  with  an  ideal 
system  now1? — Certainly. 

1012.  And  nob  with  the  system  as  laid  down  and 
controlled  by  the  Act  ?— I regard  the  object  of  the 
Act  or  of  any  such  Act,  to  be  to  improve  schools 
because  after  all,  it  is  on  the  schools  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  would  depend,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Act  certainly  did  not  exclude,  and  I do 
not  think  any  Act  would  exclude  students,  who  had 
been  privately  educated,  from  presenting  themselves 
to  get  a certificate  of  their  knowledge.  Therefore  I 
do  not  say  that  I would  require  absolutely  before- 
hand any  condition  of  the  kind. 

1013.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  you  would  not 
admit  to  competition  a boy  who  had  failed  at  the 
pass  examination  at  school  1 — No. 

10 It.  Chairman.— That  is  the  question  I asked 
Would  you  admit  to  competition  any  student  who 
had  not  passed  the  examination  at  the  school ? — That 
is  a different  thing. 

1015.  No1? — Excuse  me.  ?ou  asked  me  if  I would 
admit  to  this  competition  only  those  who  had  passed 
at  the  school.  I say  no  ; I should  not  exclude 
outsiders.  But  those  who  had  failed  at  the  school 
I would  not  admit.  Logically  that  is  a different 
thing. 

1016.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Suppose  a boy  refuses  to 
rro  to  the  examination.  You  would  admit  a boy  that 
refused  to  go  to  the  examination  at  all,  but  if  he  pre- 
sented himself  and  failed,  you  would  reject  him? — 

How  ? iii' 

1017.  You  give  an  advantage  to  a boy  who  does 

not  get  examined  over  a boy  who  does? — No.  Every 

boy  under  my  scheme  would  be.  bound  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  inspector  would  go  down  the  list  of  the 
class,  call  the  names,  and  ascertain  that  they  are 
present,  otherwise  the  question  of  percentages  would 
not  come  in. 

1018.  Chairman. — Would  you  limit  the  com- 
petition to  boys  who  had  beeu  in  school  ?— No  ; that 
is  what  I say. 

1019.  In  regard  to  a boy  who  was  not  in  a school, 
would  you  propose  that  he  should  subject  himself  to 
a pass  examination  ? — I do  not  think  the  pass  exam- 
ination ought  to  be  a necessity  at  all.  That-  is  just  a 
question  of  results  fees,  which  is  only  in  regard  to  the 


encouragemtent  to  be  given  to  colleges  ; for  outsiders  Jan.  13, 1899. 
the  question  of  results  fees,  and  therefore  of  exannna-  Kev  william 
tion  and  inspection,  do  not  arise.  Delany,  s.j., 

1020.  But  in  reference  to  the  eligibility  to  compete, 
you  observe  that  under  your  scheme  a student  who  did 
not  belong  to  any  school  would  be  at  liberty  to  com- 
pete without  undergoing  a pass  examination  ?— Of 
course  I attach  no  importance  to  that.  A boy  may 
fail  to  pass  from  any  reason,  from  sickness,  for  in- 
stance ; I do  not  know  that  I would  insist  upon  the 
boy  coming  up. 

1021.  Do  you  wish  to  mention  anything  as  to  tiie 
general  features  of  your  scheme  before  we  come  to 
the  details  of  it  ? I observe  that  you  make  here  a 
classification  of  schools  ?— Yes.  That  classification 
as  it  is  here  is  very  imperfectly  expressed.  The 
(Term  of  the  idea  was  what  I said  before,  that  no  school 

could  be  called  an  Intermediate  school  in  the  fullest 

sense  except  it  provided  a whole  course  of  education 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  threshold  of  the  univer- 
sity. That  would  be  Class  A.  Class  B would  be 
schools  that  provided  a secondary  education  that 
came  up  half-way,  say,  to  the  Middle  Grade. 

1022.  If  you  have  dealt  with  that  question  already 

it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it  again?— But  I 
would  add  to  that,  that  the  mere  general  definition 
would  not  be  sufficient;  it  should  come  down  to 
details,  and  I think  in  details  there  should  be  three 
conditions — the  programme,  the  number  of  students, 
and  the  actual  work  done.  Those  three  elements 
should  be  taken  into  consideration — a programme 
which  had  been  recognised  by  the  Board  as  covering 
what  was  properly  Intermediate  or  Secondary  educa- 
tion  a sufficient  number  of  students  to  constitute  a 

school  as  distinct  from  a handful  of  pupils  taught 
by  a private  person— and  there  should  be  proof  given 
by  the  number  passing  the  examinations  to  show 
that  the  work  had  been  done.  Those  three  conditions 
I should  require. 

1023.  Of  course  you  would  have  exhibitions  attain- 
able by  students  in  each  of  the  three  several  courses 
which  you  have  suggested  ? — Certainly 

1024.  And,  I assume,  there  would  be  no  competi- 
tion as  between  the  students  in  different  courses  ? 

No. 

1025.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  percentage  of 
exhibitions  at  present  awarded  is  too  large  or  too 
small  ?— Oh,  I think  tint  it  is  eutirely  too  small  in 
the  Seuior  Grade,  but  much  too  large  in  the  J unior 
Grade  and  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ; both  quantity 
and  value  are  too  large. 

1026.  We  will  go  through  them  one  by  one,  if  you 
please.  In  reference  to  the  Preparatory  Grade  I 
understood  that  your  view  was  that  there  should 
not  be  exhibitions  at  all — no  competition  and  con- 
sequently no  exhibitions?— No  exhibitions  whatever. 

1027/Do  you  think  that  in. the  Junior  Grade  the 
number  of  exhibitions  to  be  granted  ought  to  be 
measured  by  a percentage  of  the  number  of  those 
who  pass  the  examination  ? — Well,  I should  leave 
that  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  ; it  is  merely  a 
sort  of  rough  and  ready  way  of  settling  the  question. 

1028.  I want  to  ascertain  your  view  as  to  the 
number  of  exhibitions;  should  it  be  10  per  cent? — If 
you  lump  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  in  one  number 
and  call  them  rewards  I do  not  think  one  in  ten 
excessive,  or  even  one  in  eight. 

1029.  You  see  “ prizes  ” may  introduce  those  minor 
prizes  ; I would  rather  you  confined  your  evidence  at 
present  to  exhibitions.  Take  now  the  J unior  Grade. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  the  exhibitions  awarded  in 
the  Junior  Grade  are  too  numerous.  What  would  be 
your  maximum  ? — If  they  were  reduced  in  value  I 
should  not  think  them  too  numerous.  I think  the 
purpose  of  giving  exhibitions  in  the  mind  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  was  to  enable 
students  who  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  do  so 
to  obtain  further  education.  I think  it  was  intended 
to  <-ive  in  exhibitions  such  help  as  might  enable  them 
to  pay  the  fees  necessary  for  the  further  education, 
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a reward  for  what  they  had  already  done, 


l.am  for  that  is  fragmentary  up  to  that  period  of 
• •.  their  career ; it  was  obviously  in  regard  to  the 
1 utn re,  and  this  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition  was  for  three  years— to  lead  them  up  to 
the  university.  The  three  years’ exhibition  seems  to 
be  conclusive  about  the  intention  of  Parliament  that 
1-  was  to  cover  the  whole  ground  between  the  prim- 
ary school  and  the  university ; they  were  to  «o  up 
from  the  16  limit  to  the  18  limit. 

1030.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  exhibitions, 
you  would  not  have  the  money  amount  paid  to  the 
student  but  you  would  have  steps  taken  to  ensure 
that  it  should  be  expended  on  his  education  ?— Yes 
certainly. 

1031.  You  know  the  nature  of  the  Erasmus 
bmiths  exhibitions  that  are  held  in  Trinity  College? 
— Certainly,  and  hence  as  the  £20  is  a larger  sum 
than  is  paid  for  the  fees  of  teaching  in  unv  school 
that  I know,  1 think  .£20  at  that  particular  period  is 
too  large  a sum.  I might  give  it  perhaps  to  the 
first  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  twenty,  certainly  not 
beyond  that.  I think  £10  would  be  quite  an  ample 
provision  after,  say,  the  first  ten  or  twenty.  The 
reason  I keep  the  £20  for  these  is  that  education 
of  a higher  kind  will,  in  the  main,  in  this  country, 
not  be  obtained  except  in  boarding  schools.  There 
will  be  here  and  there  particular  places  where 
the  education  may  be  had  in  day  schools,  but,  in  the 
main,  it  would  not  be  obtained  except  in  boarding 
schools  ; and  there  may  be  very  clever  boys  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country  who  have  not  a day  school 
sufficiently  advanced;  the  schools  available  would 
bring  them  up  to  a certain  point,  and  could  bring 
them  no  further.  I should  regard  it  as  a very  desir” 
able  thing  in  many  ways,  that  such  boys  from  any 
part  of  the  country  should  be  helped,  if  they  had  it 
in  them,  to  get  the  very  best  education  the  country 
-could  give. 

1032.  Is  not  that  the  very  reason  why  the  ex- 
hibition should  not  be  less  than  £20  a year  ? Is  not 
£20  a year  little  enough  to  give,  together  with  results 
fees,  to  a boarding  school  for  educating  a boy? — 
Unquestionably.  The  reply  is  that  in  the  case 
of  a great  number  of  those  who  receive  the  £20  it 
does  not  go  to  any  school  at  all,  but  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  the  parent,  and  pays  the  rent  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

1033.  I am  quite  aware  of  that.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  evils  that  must  be  corrected.  But  that 
is  a matter  that  can  be  remedied  by  rules? — Fes. 

1034.  Your  suggestion  is  that  provision  should  be 
made  by  which  the  entire  amount  of  the  exhibitions 
should  be  applied  in  education  ? — Certainly. 

1035.  And  assuming  that  that  has  been  done, 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  an  exhibition  of  £20 
in  the  Junior  Grade,? — Not  the  least ; but  I would 
not  go  so  far  down  as  at  present.  The  reason  I 
would  not  go  so  far  down  as  at  present  is  that  the 
object  is  to  help  boys  of  brilliant  gifts  to  get  that 
further  education.  Once  you  get  down  below  the 
first  fifty  or  sixty  you  have  gone  beyond  the  boys  of 
Brilliant  gifts,  and  for  those  below  a prize  of  £10 
would  be  quite  ample  enough.  The  first  fifty, 

I think,  would  more  than  exhaust — I think  I am 
generous  in  saying  fifty — it  would  more  than  exhaust 
the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  further  education 
was  intended  to  be  given. 

1036.  1 suppose  you  would  not  have  more  than  at 
most  one-half  of  the  exhibitions  at  present  awarded  in 
the  Junior  Grade  ? — Not  more  than  one-half. 

1037.  One  word  in  reference  to  the  boys  who  are 
not  quite  so  brilliant.  You  suggest  that  they  should 
receive  a reward  of  £10.  Now,  there  are  two  ques- 
tions I wish  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  that.  The 
result  of  that  would  be  that  the  boy  who  is  not  so 
brilliant  would  receive  a personal  benefit  to  himself, 
that  woidd  go  into  his  pocket,  and  the  brilliant  boy 
would  receive  nothing  but  education  ? — No  ; I should 
require'thc  £10.  to  Be  expended  on  .education. 


1038.  Not  as  a personal  prize  ? — Not  at  all  ; T 
would  give  it  for  fees  for  further  education  certainly. 
And  if  it  was  certified  that  any  boy  who  came  within 
the  first  50  had  gone  to  a boarding  school  where  the 
expense  was  greater,  I would  give  him  the  £20. 

1039.  Is  it  your  view  that  if  10  per  cent,  of  the 
higher  successful  students  in  the  Junior  Grade  would 
during  the  next  year,  go  to  hoarding  schools— there 
should  be  the  full  number  of  exhibitions  at  £20  a 
year  to  the  J unior  Grade  that  are  now  given  ? —I  am 
not  sure,  that  I would  say  that.  No,  because  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  country  to 
spend  such  a large  sum  on  a considerable  number  of 
lower  exhibitioners  as  they  are  at  present;  I think 
their  intellectual  position  and  their  power  of  comin» 
to  distinction  are  too  limited  to  justify  such  a laro'e 
expenditure. 

1040.  But  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
mode  by  which  the  brilliant  students  shall  be  brought 
into  the  university  and  to  the  higher  classes  of  educa- 
tion?— Certainly.  I would  give  them  even  more 
than  at  present  for  that  reason. 

1041.  I come  now  to  the  Middle  Grade.  You  have 
said  that  you  consider  that  the  number  of  exhibitions 
in  the  Middle  Grade  is  too  low  ? — I think  so. 

1042.  We  may  take  it,  I suppose,  that  the  Middle 
Grade  students  are  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  Junior 
Grade  ? — Wes. 

1043.  Therefore,  although  you  have  the  most  bril- 
liant boys  of  the  Junior  Grade  going  on  to  the  Middle 
Grade,  the  amount  of  rewards  distributable  amongst 
them  is  practically  about  one-tenth,  and  that  is  due 
to  a circumstance  over  which  they  have  no  control, 
in  the  fact  that  their  opponents  do  not  enter  the' 
grade?— Yes,  to  a large  extent.  However,  I point 
out  here  that  I would  not  venture  to  say  that 
the  prizes  are  only  one-tenth,  because  a very  lar^e 
proportion  of  those  who  are  Middle  Graders,  though 

they  do  not  win  new  exhibitions,  retain  on  fairly 
easy  conditions  exhibitions  they  won  in  the  Junior- 
Grade  ; therefore,  they  are  really  exhibitioners,  thourii 
not  on  the  same  level  as  the  Middle  Grade  exhibi- 
tioners themselves. 

1044.  I rather  understood  that  you  objected  to  the 
retaining  of  exhibitions  ? — So  I do. 

1045.  We  must  take  your  scheme  as  a whole?— 
Oh,  yes.  I misunderstood  you  ; I thought  you  weie 
dealing  with  the  present  system. 

1046.  No ; I am  now  asking  you  with  reference  to 
your  ideal  scheme  ?— In  my  ideal  scheme  I would  rive 
a very  much  larger  number  of  prizes  and  exhibitions 
m the  Middle  Grade.  I do  not  know  that  I would 
put  any  hard-and-fast  rule  to  the  number  at  all. 

1047.  I was  about  to  ask  you  about  that— that  it 

should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  merit  displayed 
by  the  students,  not  by  any  hard-and-fast  line?— 
Certainly.  I would  give  rewards  to  fully  one-third  of 
the  men  in  the  Middle  Grade,  fully  one-thh-d  and 
more  if  they  earned  it.  As  a rule  they  are  exhibi- 
tioners of  the  Junior  Grade  and  a few  others  who 
were  very  near  exhibitioners  ; there  are  not  very  many 
more.  • “ 

^048.  I suppose  you  would  give  even  a larger 
number  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  in  the  Senior 
Grade  ?— Yes.  I regard  the  Senior  Grade  as  equal 
in  difficulty  to  a university  examination,  and  more 
difficult  than  many  such.  As  we  are  on  that 
point  there  is  an  observation  I should  like  to  make 
I do  not  know  whether  you  are  going  to  come  back 
to  it  afterwards.  I have  given  a reason  why  I do  not 
wish  exhibitions  continued.  It  is  in  connection  with 
one  oi  the  rules  that  at  present  exist.  It  obliges  a 
boy  who  has  won  an  exhibition  or  retained  an  exhibi- 
tion, it  he  goes  up  for  examination,  to  go  up  the  next 
year.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Intermediate 
system  to  the  present  time  I have  had  a strom- 
conviction  that  it  is  injurious  to  education 

1049.  We  are  wandering  from  your  ideal  system. 

I suppose  there  are  no  such  limitations  except  those 
.that  you  you  rself  propose  ?— Oer ta  inly. 
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' 1050.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  exhibition  ought 
to  be  a sum  of  money  for  one  year  only,  or  that  it  J 
should  extend  as  at  present  over  more  years  than  5 
one?— For  one  year  only  if  competition  be  retained. 

1051.  You  are  aware  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  exhi-  a 

bitions,  and  exhibitions  of  that  nature  ? — Yes.  May  a 
I give  my  reason  while  you  are  on  that?  3 

1052.  If  you  please?— My  reason  for  favouring  one 
year  only  is  that  under  the  present  system  we  find  - 
this  strange  anomaiy,  that  we  have  some  students 
retaining  exhibitions  on  low  qualifying  marks,  whilst  f 
other  students  who  answer  far  better  at  the  same  1 
examinations  are  frequently  left  without  even  a prize,  i 
That,  1 think,  is  a regrettable  anomaly. 

1053.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  always  a certain 
element  of  chance  in  the  obtaining  of  an  exhibition  ?— 
There  would  be  no  element  of  chance  in  a system  in 
which  the  prizes  came  year  by  year,  except  such 
chance  came  from  the  imperfection  of  the  examina- 
tion. If  you  -take  my  full  scheme  there  would  be  no 
chance  whatever  there. 

1054.  There  is  a chance  whether  the  best  boys 
will  come  out  best  at  the  examination?— That  is 
quite  true,  but  that  chance  is  not  inherent  in  the 
system,  whereas  at  the  present  moment 

‘ 1055.  It  is  inherent  in  the  system  as  applied  to 
human  nature?— Only  in  that  way,  but  in  this  case 
that  particular  result  is  caused  by  your  rule 
directly. 

1056.  I am  speaking  not  of  our  rule,  but  ot  your 

system?— Very  good.  . . . . _ . 

1057.  If  a boy  were  ascertained  in  the  J umor  Oracle 
to  be  a really  brilliant  boy,  a genius,  the  retention  of 
his  exhibition  for  three  years  upon  easy  conditions 
would  certainly  give  an  element  of  permanence  to  it 
which  would  ensure  proper  education  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exhibition,  and  also  free  his  mind  from 
anxiety  as  to  his  position  in  the  succeeding  two  years  ? 
—There  we  have  got  off  my  scheme  ; that  is  an  argu- 
ment as  against  my  scheme  for  the  present  one. 

1058.  I am  testing  your  scheme,  as  to  whether  you 
would  alter  the  scheme  ? — My  reply  to-  that  is,  that  on 
,,he  contrary  it  has  the  effect,  in  many  instances,  of  toe 
boy  not  doing  the  work  that  he  might  otherwise  have 
done,  because  he  knows  it  is  very  much  easier  to  retain 
his  exhibition  than  to  win  a new  one,  or  sometimes 
even  to  win  a prize  in  the  grade  to  which  they  go  up. 
Though  they  are  not  even  prizemen  in  the  Middle  or 
Senior  Grades,  they  retain  exhibitions  won  in  the 
junior  Grade. 

1059  In  vour  ideal  system  do  you  wish  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  limits  of  age  ? I think  there  are  some 
matters  iu  our  system  which  you  object  to? — Yes;  1 
think  a Junior  Grade  exhibitioner  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  present  himself  m the  same 
(Trade  again,  if  still  within  the  age  prescribed.  It  is  a 
serious  injury  to  that  boy’s  education  to  force  him 
under  penalty  of  losing  his  exhibition  to  go  up  the 
following  year  to  the  Middle  Grade,  and  the  next 
year  to  the  Senior  Grade.  His  mind  is  not  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently mature,  and  in  your  programme  there  is  more 
than  a year’s  work  between  the  grades. 

1061.  It  takes  more  than  a year’s  study  to  work 
from  the  one  to  the  other?  - Yes,  to  do  it  thoroughly, 
and  still  more  when  you  come  to  the  Senior  Grade. 
I would  like  to  see  that  boy  mature ; I would  like  to 
see  him  able  to  compete,  to  keep  on  him  that  useful 
stimulus  to  attention  to  study  and  attention  to  work 
and  also  because  he  will  see  new  work.  But  he  should 
not  get  a new  exhibition  in  the  following  year  when- 
ever he  goes  up  in.  the  same  grade. 

1069  I want  to  ascertain  the  details  of  your 
scheme  as  to  age.  What  is  the  inferior  limit  of  age 
at  which  you  would  allow  a student  to  compete?  I 
do  not  think  I would  allow  him  to  compete  under  13 
or  even  14  : I would  say  14.  . 

1063.  How  many  times  would  you  allow  him  to 
compete  in  the  Junior  Grade?— As  long  as  the  limit 
of  age  did  not  shut  him  out. 


1064  Until  he  came  up  to  18? — Oh,  no;  16,  Jan.jM8M. 
Junior  Grade.  If  there  was  competition  in  the  Rev.  William 
Middle  Grade,  17  ; Senior  Grade,  18.  J)  -1“ny’  8■,•, 

1065.  Middle  Grade  up  to  17 ; Senior  Grade,  18  ; 
and  no  other  limits  of  age?— No  other  limits  of  age 
as  far  as  competitions  go  ; but,  as  far  as  pass  men  go, 

I should  like  a very  large  extension. 

1066.  That  is  what  we  call  “over-age  students? 

—Yes. 

1067.  What  extension  would  you  wish  for  over-age 
Students  ? — I should  like  two  years  even,  because 
there  are  several  schools  in  the  country  where,  from  the 
reasons  explained  yesterday,  boys  begin  very  late, 
and  where  it  is  impprtant  to  encourage  masters  to 
teach  those  boys.  Very  many  of  those  boys  enter 
into  trade  or  go  out  as  agriculturists,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  such  education  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  schools  should  be  en- 
couraged to  give  them.  If  they  are  shut  out,  the 
other  boys  look  upon  them  as  outside  the  work  of 
the  school.  I should  like  those  boys  to  be  trained  in 
the  schools  with  the  others,  to  be  examined  by  the 
inspector  when  he  goes  down  the  same  as  those  who 
count  in  the  school  on  the  examination  papers  that  I 
surest,  and.  in  that  way  they  would  help  the  master  to 
his  percentage.  If  they  have  these  examinations,  I 
see  no  objection  whatever  to  having  these  over-age 
boys.  I would  not  have  them  a second  time  in  the 
same  grade.  I would  not  allow  them  to  compete  for 
prizes  at  all. 

1068.  I do  not  know  if  you  said  anything  yesterday 
as  to  your  view  of  giving  facilities  for  specialisation 
in  the’  higher  grades  ? —We  did  not  come  to  that. 

1069.  We  would  be  glad  to  know  your  views  on 
that  subject,  unless  you  have  anything  you  desire  to 
mention  first  ?— I have  no  fixed  order ; these  things 
are  only  jotted  down.  One  of  the  main  defects 
in  the  present  system  to  my  notion  is  that,  while 
it  has  improved  the  general  level  to  a large  extent, 
and  that  the  boy  that  may  be  called  the  average 
bov  comes  to  a higher  standard  than  before,  our 
best  boys  do  not.  I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Mahaffy’s 
remark  yesterday,  that  our  best  boys  do  not 
at  all  attain  the  same  level  as  classical  scholars 

‘ that  they  did,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  I 
think  that  the  system  of  education  in  that  respect 
1 is  injurious  to  the  country  in  general,  for  I think 
it  is  very  important  to  educate  the  men  who  are 
of  all  classes  the  most  important,  namely,  the  men 
! -who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  thought  and  who  will 
occupy  a foremost  position;  and  these  would  be 
as  a rule,  the  men  of  the  highest  education.  And  I 
- am  thoroughly  of  opinion,  speaking  of  classics  in 
which  opinion  1 am  supported  by  the  vast  majority 
‘ of  German  educationists— tbat  no  form  of  education 
* can  be  compared  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
1 or  of  the  mind  with  a thorough  classical  education. 

I 1070.  To  what  extent  would  you  allow  specialisa- 
; tion  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  Take,  for 
6 instance,  the  most  limited  course  for'which  you  would 
•'  grant  an  exhibition  in  the  Middle  Grade  in  Classics  ? 

6 —I  suggested  a little  of  it  yesterday . 

1071.  We  will  take  your  specialisation  of  the 
lc  Middle  Grade.  What  provision  would  you  make 

for  that?— If  you  had  a new  scheme 

1072.  Your  ideal  scheme  ? — T should  re-cast  alto- 

0 gether  your  Classical  course— in  fact,  all  your  courses. 

II  But,  to  begin  with  the  Classical  as  an  example,  I 
should  re-cast  the  Classical  course.  In  the  Preparatory 

1 Grade  I would  keep  wliat  you  have  now  for  it — it  is 
just  what  average  boys  of  that  age  would  be  qualified 
for,  though  many  would  be  able  to  do  more.  As  it 

ir  is  only  a pass  examination,  I should  rest,  satisfied 
-e  with  it.  In  the  Junior  Grade  I should  require  more 
I matter  than  now  for  honours.  I disagree  with  the 
3 suggestion  of  Dr.  Mabaffy  that  yon  should  have  a 
very  small  amount  prescribed,  and  examine  mainly  on 
;o  “ unseen  ” passages.  I cannot  agree  with  him,  for 
it  this  reason:  that  he  would  thereby  put  for  the 
standard  of  Inter  mediate  .education,  even  in  a low 
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Jnn.^3.1899.  grade,  the  highest  standard  the  best  university  men 
Rev.  William  ai'e  expected  to  attain  now.  That  is  to  say,  you  would 
Delanv,  s.j.,  have  a boy  asked  to  prepare  one  particular  book  of 
Virgil  or  of  Csesar,  and  then  he  is  left  the  whole 
ocean  of  classical  knowledge  to  test  him  in  unseen 
passages,  and  anything  that  the  examiner  likes.  I 
think  that  that  is  totally  unsuited  to  boys  in 
Intermediate  education.  It  is  a test  I should  like  to 
see  put  at  the  end  of  a university  education.  I think 
a classical  scholar,  when  he  comes  to  be  examined  for 
studentship,  and  still  more  for  fellowship,  should 
answer  in  classical  language  and  literature  without 
any  limitation  ; but  not  till  then.  I would,  however, 
require  the  boy,  instead  of  having  the  little  snip 
now  proposed  to  him  of  one  book  of  Virgil,  or 
perhaps  a little  more,  I would  require  him  to 
have  something  like  what  was  required  of  myself  in 
my  own  day,  and  what,  I have  no  doubt,  you, 
my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  experienced  in  your  day. 

, 1073.-  "What  used  to  be  required  for  the  entrance 

to  Trinity  College  would  give  a very  fair  idea  of  the 
extent  of  classical  knowledge  that  would  be  required  at 
that  time? — Certainly.  For  myself  I know,  by  the 

strong  arguments  that  I alluded  to  yesterday,  a very 
much  larger  course  was  driven  into  me  than  is  i equired 
now.  I would  therefore  have  a much  larger  course  for 
the  honours  in  the  Junior  Grade.  I would  have  still 
more  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  still  more  again  in  the 
Senior  Grade  ; but  in  all  the  examinations  I should 
attach  special  importance  to  translation  from  and  into 
a language  as  distinguished  from  anything  that  would 
simply  be  got  by  memory.  But,  once  we  begin  by 
having  a large  course,  the  danger  of  cramming  and 
getting  ofl  by  heart  that  now  exists  would  be 
largely  diminished  ; whereas  now  a boy  can  take  up 
a small  book,  and  find  along  with  text  all  the  notes 
and  explanations  that  might  be  asked  of  him. 

1074.  Could  not  that  difficulty  be  got  rid  of  by 
making  composition  count  very  largely  in  the  com- 
petition, that  is,  translation  from  the  English  into 
the  classic,  translation  into  Latin  or  Greek  ? — That 
I hold  to  be  one  of  the  chief  tests,  not  the  entire 
test,  but  the  best  and  most  accurate ; but,  in  order 
to  help  a boy  to  compose,  you  must  give  him  a 
familiarity  with  the  language,  and  you  can  only 
get  that  by  large  quantities  of  matter.  The  boy 
gets  familiar  with  it  by  reading  and  translating  it. 
In  the  first  place  he  gets  a copia  verborum,  and 
secondly  the  power  of  comparing  the  two  languages, 
which  by  translating  from  one  language  to  the  other 
•will  be  increased. 

1074a.  The  exercise  of  judgment  and  reflection 
as  to  how  it  should  be  represented  in  the  foreign 
language,  as  distinguished  from  mere  memory? — 
Certainly,  and  may  I introduce  here  an  interesting 
observation  on  the  results  of  that.  It  is  contained 
in  a report  in  a very  interesting  book  on  German 
■education,  Professor  Conrad’s  book.  At  the  end  of 
it  there  is  an  article  quoted  from  Professor  Jebb 
giving  the  judgment  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
Germany  on  the  educational  value  of  the  chief  courses. 
When  an  experiment  had  been  tried  on  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  placing  the  Real-school 
men  on  a level  for  entering  the  university  with  those 
educated  in  the  Gymnasium,  that  is,  "placing  those 
who  got  a practical  education  on  a level  with  those 
who  got  a classical  education,  the  Professors  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  unanimously  reported  to  the 
minister  that  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  And  those 
who  so  reported  were  not  merely  the  classical  pro- 
fessors, they  included  also  the  professors  of  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  modern 
languages,  philosophy,  economics,  and  statistics.  They 
held  that  no  means  had  been  found  for  training  the 
intellect  and  the  mind  equal  to  the  study  of  classical 
literature. 

1075.  I want,  if  I can,  to  have  your  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  you  would  allow  specialisation  in  the 
Middle  Grade  ?-— Certainly. 


1076.  Would  you  allow  a student  to  get  an 
exhibition  in  classical  knowledge  alone  without  any 
scientific  knowledge? — No. 

1077.  What  would  yon  consider  the  most  limited 
course  that  a classical  student  could  obtain  an  exhibi- 
tion upon? — Two  other  subjects — one  mathematical 
and  the  other  a modern  language;  but  they  would  be 
subsidiary. 

1078.  Would  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  Senior 
Grade  also? — I attach  much  more  importance  to  hu\  ing 
specialisation  in  the  Senior  Grade,  for  I regard  it  as 
practically  a university  examination. 

1079.  What  would  you  have,  in  specialising  the 
course,  for  a classical  man  as  a candidate  for  an 
exhibition  in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — Something  like  what 
you  suggest,  that  is,  the  course  for  the  Trinity 
College  examination  formerly. 

1080.  Of  course  in  what  you  have  said,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  boy’s  examination  would  be  very  much 
more  limited  for  the  pass  than  for  the  exhibitions. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  pass  examination  for 
students  would  he  much  more  limited  than  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  examination  for  exhibitions? — It  would 
be  about  what  you  have  now.  What  you  have  now 
I think  is  ample  for  pass.  But  there  should  be  a very 
much  easier  examination  paper. 

1081.  With  easier  examination  papers  ? — Certainly. 
But  your  present  course  is  quite  enough  for  the  pass. 
The  difference  between  pass  and  honour  students  is 
very,  great. 

1082.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  than  you 
have  said  already  with  reference  to  your  eighth  sugges- 
tion, that  in  which  you  suggest  the  giving  of  greater 
encouragement  to  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  by  the  grouping  I suggested — 
that  would  be  of  very  great  importance ; secondly, 
of  course,  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
appliances  and  the  means.  But  here  let  me  point  out 
certain  reasons  why  science  and  scientific  subjects 
have  fallen  away  besides  those  given  by  the  gentlemen 
who  were  examined  before  me.  There  are  two  other 
reasons.  One  is  that  a great  number  of  the  schools 
in  the  country,  from  their  very  limited  means,  have 
not  been  able  to  have  laboratories  for  scientific  in- 
struction ; and  secondly,  they  have  not  had  the 
teachers — and  the  reasons  I gave  yesterday  to  explain 
why  Catholic  schools  have  not  had  mathematical 
teachers  all  apply  with  equal,  even  with  stronger,  force 
as  reasons  why  they  have  not  had  scientific  teachers. 
It  is  not  enough  that  such  a teacher  should  be  able 
to  give  a popular  lecture  on  astronomy  and  electricity. 
The  scientific  teacher,  whose  work  is  to  be  examined 
as  a branch  of  Intermediate  education,  leading  up  to 
an  university  education,  must  be  a master  of  applied 
mathematics,  and  must  be  a man  who  has  got  a sound 
scientific  training.  And  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  country  there  have  been  no  means  of — 
consistent  with  their  principles — their  having  such  a 
training.  And  from  certain  criticisms  that  have 
lately  been  passed,  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
many  people  in  Trinity  College  who  hold  that  scientific 
teaching  is  poorly  provided  for  even  there  also. 

1083.  Then  you  are  an  advocate  for  power  being 
given  tQ  the  Board  to  make  a grant  to  Intermediate 
schools  of  sums  of  money  to  procure  laboratories  ? — 
Provided  that  those  schools  were  truly  scientific 
schools,  I think  it  would  be  desirable.  If  they  were 
schools  simply  trying  to  get  in  money  by  means  of 
these  subjects,  you  would  not,  of  course,  place  them  in 
the  same  position.  I would  give  grants  to  schools 
that  had  avowedly  proclaimed  that  they  were  scientific 
schools  for  the  training  of  scientific  men — the  training 
of  chemists,  electrical  engineers,  and  other  various 
branches  whom  we  want  hi  the  country.  I would 
be  decidedly  in  favour  of  making  grants  for  that  pur- 
pose. I hesitate  about  what  was  suggested — a sort 
of  unity  with  South  Kensington  ; for,  in  the  first 
place,  you  would  have  two  totally  different  examina- 
tions, and  it  would  involve  complication  between  the 
two  papers.  I think  it  should  depend  entirely  on 
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the  Board,  and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Board  to  grant  such  sums.  And  that  would,  of 
•course,  involve  inspection,  to  see  that  the  grants 
were  rightly  used,  and  that  there  were  competent 
teachers. 

1084.  The  question  that  I am  about  to  ask  you 
now  is  really  answered  by  what  you  said  before,  but 
I want  to  take  you  now  to  our  existing  course. 
Supposing  that  the  existing  system  continues,  it  is 
hardly  necessary,  I suppose,  to  ask  you  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  separate  papers  of  questions 
for  pass  students  and  for  those  competing  for  exhibi- 
tions ? — Oh,  most  decidedly,  I think  that  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  the  present  scheme. 

1085.  Do  you  think  it  essential? — Absolutely.  I 
understand  at  the  present  moment  examiners  are  told 
that  papers  must  be  made  for  pass  students  to  get  in. 
There  will  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  questions  on  which 
the  relative  merits  of  the  best  boys  in  the  country 
will  be  tested.  The  bulk  of  these  questions  must  be 
drawn  up  with  that  view.  There  will  then  be  a few 
easier  questions  put  in  because  the  examiner  re- 
members that  he  will  have  to  deal  with  pass  men 
also.  The  whole  merit  is  distributed  over  all  the 
•questions.  Obviously  only  a small  part  will  be  given 
to  those  pass  questions,  because  they  are  not  so  diffi- 
cult; the  examiner  will  not  give  the  same  number 
of  marks  to  them  as  he  would  to  one  of  his  difficult 
questions ; and  they  will  perhaps  hardly  get  25  or  35 
per  cent,  of  the  marks,  taking  these  questions  as  a 
whole.  And  therefore  the  boy  must  first  of  all  pick 
out  those  pass  questions  which  he  sometimes  has  to 
■do,  and  secondly,  he  has  to  answer  practically  the 
whole  of  them  to  get  a pass. 

1086.  The  value  of  the  questions  he  is  able  to  select 
is  so  small  that  he  must  gain  a very  large  percentage 
on  these  questions,  instead  of  the  33  per  cent,  on  them 
all  ? — Certainly,  in  an  ordinary  pass  paper. 

1087.  Of  course  you  have  had  experience  of  the 
actual  examination  papers  that  have  been  set  ? — Yes. 

1088.  Would  you  give  me  your  general  opinion  as  to 
whether  those  papers  are  as  a rule  too  difficult  or  too 
•easy  ? — I could  not  generalise.  I think  often  they 
are  satisfactory,  very  satisfactory,  especially  when  set 
by  men  of  experience.  Many  of  them  set  very  satis- 
factory papers,  but  others,  especially  in  the  beginning, 
set,  as  a rule,  too  difficult  papers,  and  papers  which 
are  too  difficult  partly  because  they  are  too  long — it  is 
f requently  complained  that  they  are  more  than  any  boy 
could  satisfactorily  answer  in  the  time— and  partly 
also  because  the  questions  asked  were  recondite  ques- 
tions. They  were  not  such  as  a boy  might  naturally 
expect,  even  a boy  who  thoroughly  knew  his  business. 

10S1J.  Not  straightforward? — Not  dealing  sub- 
stantially with  the  work. 

1090.  Crotchets  ? — Yes,  crotchets. 

1091.  You  stated  that  you  desired  to  make  some 
suggestion  as  to  the  precautions  that  might  be  taken 
in  framing  examination  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  such  matters  ? — I think 
there  should  be  a permanent  board  in  Dublin.  I 
think  the  central  body  should  have  a permanent  board 
of  superintendents,  something  like  the  moderators  of 
examinations  in  Oxford.  They  should  be  practical, 
experienced  men  of  considerable  experience  and  highly 
salaried,  so  that  you  could  have  the  pick  of  the  country 
for  the  post.  These  men  would  be  chairmen  of  the 
different  boards  of  examiners,  and  they  should  see  that 
the  papers  were  suitable. 

1092.  They  could  be  made  autocrats  of  the  Board 

in  the  sense  of  having  power  to  disallow  any  ques- 
tions, although  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should 
not  have  power  to  frame  questions  themselves? — 
Certainly ; but  they  could  revise  the  questions,  and 
they  would,  of  course,  be  judges  of  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  paper,  and,  besides  that,  I would  have 
them  sit  at  the  table  with  the  other  examiners  to 
come  to  a common  understanding  about  the  mode  of 
marking.  Secondly,  I should  have  all  the 

papers  and  portions  of  papers  on  one  subject 


examined  by  the  same  man  ; and  if  the  num- 
ber was  so  great  that  a particular  individual  could 
not  deal  with  them,  I would  have  part  “ A,”  “ B,” 
and  “ C,”  so  that  “A”  would  be  dealt  with  by  one, 

B ” by  another,  and  “ C ” by  another.  That,  I know, 
would  mean  additional  difficulty  in  the  office,  but  it 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  examination,  for 
no  two  men  will  keep  the  same  standard  of  marks, 
even  though  they,  beforehand,  agree.  If  one  man 
gets'  one  dozen  of  papers,  and  the  other  another,  one’s 
maximum  of  marks  might  be  80,  and  the  other’s  50 
or  60. 

1093.  It  introduces  an  element  of  inequality? — 
Certainly. 

1094.  At  one  point  of  your  examination,  you  sug- 
gested that  you  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Celtic  ?--On  that  subject,  I entirely  disagree  with  the 
views  put  forward  yesterday  by  Dr.  Mahaffy.  All  the 
practical  universities  in  every  country  in  Europe  have 
attached  very  great  importance  to  the  study  of  Celtic 
from  a philological  point  of  view,  and  have  established 
chairs  in  Celtic,  and  where  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  also  done  so,  I think  it  would  be 
absolutely  disgraceful  in  Ireland  if,  in  university  and 
Intermediate  education,  we  ignored  it.  I have  also 
another  leason.  No  one  will  deny,  and  I am  sure 
Professor  Mahaffy  ieast  of  all,  that  as  a branch 
of  learning,  it  is  very  interesting,  even 
to  men  who  do  not  belong  to  Ireland.  But,  in  order 
to  have  men  study  it,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
provide  for  others  than  those  that  come  from  the  Irish- 
speaking  districts  ; it  is  not  from  the  poor  people  of 
Connemara  and  Donegal  that  we  shall  get  our  eminent 
Irish  scholars ; it  is  from  men  highly  educated  in  other 
languages  who  take  it  up  as  a matter  of  study.  But 
if  these  men  only  hear  of  it  when  they  go  to  a 
university,  it  is,  as  a rule,  too  late  for  them  to 
begin  it  then,  for  during  the  university  period  they 
will  only  have  got  through  the  elements.  And, 
therefore,  I think  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply,  which  I hope  will  be  kept  up  and  very 
largely  increased,  the  supply  of  men  skilled  not 
alone  in  modern  Irish,  but  in  the  older  Irish  of  the 
ancient  documents,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  we 
should  have  in  the  National  education  and  in  the 
Intermediate  education,  and  going  on  through  the 
university,  such  provision  as  will  lead  from  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Irish,  even  in  the  non-Irish- 
speaking  districts,  to  the  very  highest  and  best  attain- 
ments in  the  language.  We  have  had  very  distin- 
guished men  who  do  not  belong  to  Irish-speaking 
districts. 

1095.  There  is  a professor  of  Irish  in  Trinity 
College  ? — Certainly. 

1095a.  And  in  the  Royal  University? — Yes;  and 
in  Stephen’s  Green — Father  Hogan. 

1096.  And  examinations  are  held  in  the  Royal 
University  in  Irish  ? — Yes.  The  objection  was  made 
that  the  marks  in  Irish  are  too  high  in  the  sense  that 
sometimes  marks  in  Irish  are  more  generously  given 
than  in  mathematics  or  French.  That  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  also  true  of  German,  for  instance.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  marking  in  the  Intermediate 
education  examinations  will  know  that  German  is 
more  highly  marked  than  French.  Why,  I 
cannot  tell,  except  that  the  Germans  are  more 
generous.  There  is  a more  high  percentage  in 
German  than  in  French,  and  it  may  be  that  there  may 
be  a somewhat  higher  rate  in  Irish.  But  the  proof 
that  that  has  not  led  to  any  abuse  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  exceedingly  few  students  in  the  country 
taking  it  up. 

1097.  You  say  it  is  in  a philological  sense  that  you 
chiefly  regard  the  Irish  as  valuable  ? — Oh,  no.  I use 
that  argument  against  Professor  Mahaffy.  I am  an 
Irishman,  and  regard  it  from  many  other  points  of 
view.  I merely  said  that  in  reply  to  his  objection. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view,  I regard  the 
study  of  Irish  as  very  valuable.  The  men  who 
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are  Li-lingual  have,  I think,  a very  considerable 
educational  force  acting  in  themselves  in  a certain 
sense  unconsciously.  From  the  fact  that  they  are 
translating  from  one  language  to  another,  from  the  lan- 
guagein  which  they  think  to  the  other  language  in  which 
they  express  themselves,  they  acquire  a power  of 
analysis  and  observation,  and  those  other  gifts  which 
we  seek  to  develop  in  the  study  of  Latin  or  French. 
Of  Switzerland  and  Alsatia,  the  observation  has  been 
made — that  the  fact  that  the  country  is  bi-lingual 
leads  to  a very  much  highei'  intellectual  condition 
than  in  those  who  use  only  one  language. 

1098.  It  exercises  the  faculties  of  reflection  and 
observation? — Yes;  reflection,  observation,  and 
analysis ; for  a man  is  accustomed  to  think  in  one 
language,  and  he  wants  to  convey  his  thoughts  as 
accurately  as  he  can  into  the  other. 

1099.  In  what  course  or  in  how  many  courses  in 
the  Middle  and  the  Senior  Grades  would  you  propose 
to  put  Irish  ? — I should  leave  it  all  through  as  an  extra 
language  to  be  selected.  Along  with  the  fixed  classics 
and  mathematics,  I would  leave  the  other  two  subjects 
to  the  choice  of  the  candidates. 

1100.  In  the  classical  course  you  would  give  the 
option  of  taking  Irish  ? — Oh,  certainly,  and  the  same 
in  the  mathematical  course.  I would  never  make  the 
whole  course  obligatory.  I would  take  the  character- 
istic of  the  course  and  make  that  essential,  and  then 
give  a choice  of  the  other  subjects. 

1101.  You  would  make  it  optional  to  take  Celtic 
in  anj7  course  ? — Yes,  with  German  or  French  or  any 
other  modern  language. 

1102.  Now,  you  had  large  experience  of  teaching 
in  Intermediate  schools  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1878  ? — Yes;  my  chief  experience  was  before. 

1103.  And  you  have  had  considerable  experience 
since  ? — I have  had  experience  myself  for  some  years 
as  head  of  a college  worked  under  the  Intermediate, 
and  since  in  connection  with  the  Royal  University, 
by  seeing  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Interme- 
diate in  the  pupils  coming  up  to  the  University. 

1104.  Now,  I wish  to  ask  you  whether  if  the 
system  is  to  continue  to  be  worked  upon  the  lines 
upon  which  it  has  hitherto  been  worked,  would  you 
prefer  from  an  educational  point  of  view  that  it 
should  wholly  cease  ? — Well,  personally,  looking  at 
the  school  with  which  I was  myself  identified,  and 
am  most  familiar  with,  if  I were  asked,  without 
consideration  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  from 
outside  and  other  circumstances,  whether  I should 
prefer  to  conduct  Tullabeg  College  under  the  system 
which  was  being  worked  before  the  Intermediate  Act, 
or  the  one  under  the  Intermediate  Act,  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  and  for  the  good  of  the  boys 
and  of  the  country,  I should  most  unhesitatingly  say 
the  preceding  one,  not  the  present  one.  At  the  same 
time  I can  thoroughly  understand  that  schools  where 
stagnation  to  some  extent  prevailed,  and  it  often 
prevailed  independent  of  the  goodwill  and  purpose  of 
the  master,  I can  thoroughly  understand  that  a head 
master,  or  the  head  of  a school,  working  satisfactorily 
under  the  Intermediate,  and  finding  the  spirit 
of  study  so  strongly  stimulated,  and  the  moral  tone 
raised,  and  themselves  aided  in  carrying  on  their  edu- 
cational work  by  results  fees,  I can  quite  understand 
that  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  as  head  of  the  school 
to  say,  “ From  my  point  of  view  and  my  experience 
this  is  the  best.”  But  from  my  own  point  of  view, 
and  from  my  experience,  and  judging  from  the  results 
on  the  education  of  the  country,  the  whole  country,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  comparing  the  working  of  this 
system  with  what  it  ought  to  be  and  should  be  under 
a system  such  as  1 had  existing  formerly  in  the 
college  I was  working  in,  I should  prefer  the 
former. 

1105.  Passing  from  the  system  as  at  present  adminis- 
tered to  what  you  have  described  as  your  ideal  system, 
suppose  that  system  were  adopted,  in  your  opinion 
would  it  be  of  great  educational  advantage? — Oh. 
decidedly,  because  it  would  add  to  that  which  I 


described,  the  helps  which  we  did  not  get  at  that 
time,  and,  also,  the  inspection  coming  from  the  out- 
side would  keep  up  the  college  on  its  mettle,  and  take 
the  place  of  the  competitions  which  at  that  time  we 
had,  when  my  boys  were  prepared  for  the  London 
University. 

1106.  Is  there  any  question  which  I have  omitted 
to  ask  and  which  would  bring  out  some  point  that 
you  desire  to  lay  before  us? — I thought  I had.  some- 
thing else  to  say,  but  I cannot  remember  it  at  the 
present  moment. 

1107.  Mr.  Justice  Madden — Father  Delany,  you 
have  given  us  an  extremely  interesting  sketch  of 
what  you  call  an  ideal  system  of  Intermediate  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  we  all  recognise  that  in  order  to 
give  practical  effect  to  that,  further  legislation  will  be- 
necessary,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it. 
is  important  to  consider  how  much  we  can  do  with 
the  existing  Act? — Certainly. 

1108.  Because  we  must  all  agree  that  legislation  is- 
not  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  even  in  matters- 
connected  with  Irish  education  ? — Certainly. 

1109.  Your  ideal  scheme  may  be  divided  into  two- 
portions  ; first,  as  to  payment  to  schools,  and,  secondly, 
as  to  competition  by  students.  You  said  you  had 
originally  intended  to  give  us  some  suggestions  about 
the  combination  with  the  existing  system  of  payment 
by  results  of  an  examination  with  a system  of  inspec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1110.  I should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
do  that  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  the  power 
under  the  statute  of  annexing  conditions  to  the  pay- 
ment of  results  fees.  What  I would  suggest  to  you 
to  consider  for  a moment  is  this : — Suppose  we  do- 
not  obtain  for  some  time  the  necessary  enlargement, 
of  our  statutory  powers,  we  then  would  be  obliged  to 
calculate  the  results  fees  upon  the  public  examination 
of  students,  do  you  think  any  of  the  evils  to  which 
you  have  adverted  would  be  obviated  if  we  made 
submission  to  inspection  a condition  of  the  receipt- 
of  the  results  fees  ? — I don’t  see  any  difficulty  ; it- 
would  be  very  near  the  ideal  scheme,  if  we  have  the 
power. 

1111.  Well,  assume  that  for  a moment  ? — If  you 
assume  the  powers,  what  I intended  to  propose  was 
this,  you  would  continue  to  have  competitions  for 
prizes  and  exhibitions  just  as  now,  with  the  addition 
of  inspection,  and  I proposed  a viva  voce  examination, 
except  in  certain  subjects  in  which  it  would  not  be 
necessary.  Then  I would  have,  with  that,  inspection 
of  the  schools  in  the  manner  in  which  I spoke  of.  I 
would  have  the  inspector  examine  exactly  as  described, 
and  I would  have  the  examination  papers  framed  in 
Dublin,  and  then  given  to  the  schools. 

1112.  But  that  is  reverting  to  your  ideal  scheme  ? 
— That  is  what  I intended  to  propose  if  you  had  the 
power-. 

1113.  You  may  assume  that  we  have  not  the 
power.  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  system  of 
examination  must  be  general,  and  the  results  fees 
must  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  general  exami- 
nation ; but  what  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is 
this,  that  we  can  and  do  annex  conditions  to  the 
receipt  of  results  fees.  For  instance,  we  reduce  them 
by  25  per  cent,  if  certain  conditions  are  not  complied 
with,  and  inspection  is  a possible  condition.  Suppose- 
the  inspection  had  regard,  we  will  say,  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  teaching  chemistry,  or  teaching  languages, 
pronunciation,  &c.,  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  school, 
to  the  having  of  proper  hours  of  relaxation — to  which, 
I am  pleased  to  see,  you  attach  great  importance — 
to  hygiene,  and  to  matters  of  that  kind — suppose  that 
if  these  were  certified  as  unsatisfactory,  and  that  we 
exercised  the  power,  whether  wholly  or  in  part  would 
be  a matter  for  consideration,  of  withholding  the  results 
fees?— Yes,  I would  be  quite  prepared  to  say  that 
that  would  do  a great  amouut  of  good,  with  the 
other  changes  that  I have  alluded  to  in  the  programme, 
and  things  ol  that  kind  : but,  with  regal'd  to  combining 
the  system  of  inspection  and  examination,  I should 
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regai'd  it  as  a very  great  advance  on  the  present  system 
if  the  system  of  inspection  would  have  for  its  effect 
the  diminution  of  fees  in  unsatisfactory  cases,  for 
though  you  might  not  be  able  to  give  fees  on 
inspection  merely,  you  might  rule  that  they 
could  in  certain  conditions  be  diminished  in  a 
•certain  stated  proportion  something  like  what  Dr. 
Molloy  has  suggested  in  his  paper,  but  in  the  inspec- 
tion that  I would  propose  I should  like  to  have  a 
little  more  examination  than  he  suggests.  I should 
like  the  inspection  that  the  inspector  would  carry  on 
to  be  real,  so  that  even  if  you  could  not  give  money 
positively  for  it  you  could  test  the  value  of  the  oral 
education  given  and  the  methods  of  education 
pursued. 

1114.  There  is  one  of  your  points  that  f would  like 
to  develop  more  thoroughly  : suppose  that  the  present 
system  of  a general  examination  of  students  all  over 
the  country  is  continued  you  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  separate  papers  for  the  honours 
and  for  the  pass  students  ? — Certainly. 

1115.  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  classical 
course  should  be  somewhat  enlarged  1 — Con- 
siderably. 

1116.  Would  you  have  separate  courses  as  well  as 
separate  papers  for  the  honours  and  pass  students  ? — 
— Clearly. 

1117.  Separate  courses'! — Separate  courses.  The 
honour's  could  include  the  pass  course,  and  there  would 
be  different  papers  for  the  different  classes.  It  could 
be  managed  as  we  do  in  the  Royal  University,  where 
we  print  the  pass  and  the  honours  papers  on  different 
coloured  paper. 

1118.  At  present,  all  the  students  are  educated  with 
a view  to  the  same  course,  and  examined  on  the  same 
course  ? — Yes. 

1119.  W ould  you  have  for  the  pass  students  a more 
limited  course? — Very  much  more  limited.  Your 
present  course  is  ample  enough  for  pass  students 
if  there  were  easier  examination  papers.  I would 
have  easier  papers  than  the  present  ones,  but  in  quan- 
tity I think  your  present  course  is  quite  moderate 
enough,  only  the  examination  papers  should  be  con- 
siderably easier  than  they  are  now. 

1120.  Two  opposite  suggestions  have  been  laid 
before  us,  the  object  of  each  being  to  prevent  what  is 
popularly  called  cramming.  One  is  that  there  should 
be  a very  small  prescribed  course,  and  that  what  I 
will  call  the  unforeseen  papers  should  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  the  examination,  if  the  un- 
foreseen papers  were  all  of  a suitable  character, 
would  not  that  afford  an  excellent  educational, 
test,  I mean  if  they  were  properly  graduated? — The 
application  of  that  would  be  easy  in  a university, 
because  the  boys  all  have  as  a rule  an  ample  supply  of 
books.  They  have  read  widely,  and  they  have,  there- 
fore, opportunities  of  making  themselves,  familiar  with 
more  than  the  particular  author  prescribed ; but  to 
ask  a boy  to  whom  you  prescribe  only  one  book  of 
Virgil  to  be  prepared  (a  boy  who  lives  in  a country 
district)  to  read  unforeseen  passages  from  authors  which 
he  has  had  no  opportunity  or  stimulus  to  read  for  him- 
self, that  would  constitute  a very  great  difficulty, 
especially  at  the  beginning ; I don’t  think  I should 
object  to  it  at  18.  I would  rather  widen  the  course, 
and  I would  have  even  these  uniform  passages  of  the 
same  nature.  If  I gave  a boy  three  books  of  Virgil, 
he  would  still  be  liable  to  get  a passage  out  of  some 
other  book  of  V irgil,  but  by  reading  three  books  he 
would  obtain  a very  much  wider  knowledge  of  the 
rest  than  if  he  only  read  one  book. 

1121.  Is  not  the  danger  of  your  plan  that  it  might 
tend  to  overwork  at  the  early  age  at  which  students 
are  examined  ? — It  would  if  the  students  continued 
to  do  what  they  now  do,  try  to  get  honours  in  all 
subjects  ; but  one  of  the  objects  I have  in  view  is,  to 
try  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that  and  to  make  them 
rather  develop  their  special  gifts.'  At  the  present 
moment  a boy  who  could  become  eminent  in  classics 
must  (in  order  to  gain  an  exhibition)  work  also  at 


mathematics,  because  if  hefails  in  mathematics;  though 
he  is  excellent  in  languages,  he  will  be  very  low 
down.  Similarly  a boy  with  great  mathematical  gifts 
and  little  linguistic  power  must  work  also  at  lan- 
guages. I quite  agree  that  if  you  did  not  limit  the 
number  of  courses  as  I suggest  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  overstrain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  limit 
the  number,  the  boy  goes  on  lines  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  and  he  is  not  taken  rapidly  from  one  subject 
to  another,  getting  Lalf-an  hour  at  each,  he  will  learn 
more  of  a particular  group  of  subjects  and  will  learn 
with  greater  pleasure,  and  of  course  he  would  have 
much  more  time  to  give  to  them. 

1 122.  But,  after  all,  composition  and  translation  of 
unforeseen  passages  are  an  excellent  test  of  scholar- 
ship ? — The  best. 

1123.  And  that  system  is  not  so  likely  to  tend  to 
overwoi'k  as  the  system  you  suggest  ? — I think  it  is. 
I don’t  see  where  the  boy  is  to  get  the  copia  verborum 
and  facility  of  expression  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  suggested  unless  he  reads  a great 
quantity  of  matter.  A boy  educated  in  English, 
whose  reading  had  been  confined  to  the  essays  of 
.Johnston,  would  be  very  much  more  limited  in  his 
power  of  expression  than  a boy  who  had  read  up  and 
down  in  a good  library. 

1124.  I want  to  develop  your  views  on  that  point, 
because  it  is  an  interesting  subject. 

1125.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — In  reference  to  that 
last  subject  I think  you  completely  misunderstand 
both  Dr.  Mahaffy  and  Dr.  Purser,  who  recommend 
the  giving  of  unseen  passages,  as  they  are  called, 
to  every  classical  student.  You  would  not  call 
a good  * musician  a person  who  could  only  play 
say  ten  pieces  that  he  had  learned  by  heart. 
Schoolmasters  require  something  more  than  that. 
What  we  mean  by  an  unseen  passage  would  be 
one  adapted  to  the  course  that  has  been  read. 
You  talk  of  cop  id  verborum.  ' Of  course  when  leaving 
college  or  leaving  the  university  one  would  expect 
the  copia  verborum  would  extend  to  a very  large 
amount  of  classical  authorship,  but  the  idea  of  the 
classical  examiners  is  that  the  unseen  passage  should 
be  exactly  adopted  to  the  author  which  is  prescribed 
for  examination.  That  is  to  say,  suppose  it  was 
Csesar,  you  should  not  put  in  a word  that  the  student 
would  not  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
and  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  Virgil,  if  you 
prescribed  one  book  of  Virgil  you  might  put  a passage 
out  of  another  book,  being  careful  not  to  have 
in  that  passage  any  unusual  word  that  a boy  was 
not  likely  to  have  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
course  of  his  reading.  I think  it  is  with  that  pre- 
caution altogether  that  the  classical  examiners  wish 
to  have  introduced  the  unforeseen  passages,  the 
selection  of  which  would  require  great  care  on  the 
part  of  the  examiners  to  see  that  they  would  be 
adapted  to  a boy’s  knowledge.  In  the  same  way  if 
you  set  a boy  to  compose,  you  should  not  give 
him  something' about  the  electric  telegraph,  or  purely 
modem  subjects  that  he  would  not  have  met  with  in 
the  Latin  books,  and  the  passage  in  English  which  you 
would  require  him  to  turn  into  Latin  would  only 
require  him  to  use  such  Latin  words  as  he  had  met 
with  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  With  that  pre- 
caution do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  unseen  passages  ? — I think  you  totally  misunder- 
stood me.  I regard  unforeseen  passages  as  absolutely 
essential,  but  in  order  to  prepare  a boy  you  must  give 
him  a wider  course  of  reading  than  Professor  Mahaffy 
suggests.  No  one  book  of  Virgil  could  prepare  to 
translate  at  sight  any  passage  in  another  book  ; the 
passages  in  one  would  be  so  different  from  those  in 
another. 

1126.  Then  you  should  not  select  those  passages  ? 
—Then  I don’t  see  how  you  are  to  get  any  passages 
except  out  of  the  book  itself. 

1127.  If  there  was  a word  that  a boy  was  not 
likely  to  have  met  with,  that  word  could  be  put  in  the 
paper  1—1  believe  they  would  be  much  better  prepared 
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for  the  unforeseen  passages  which  I advocate  just  as 
strongly  as  Professor  Maliaffy,  by  the  extended  course 
which  I suggest.  At  the  time  I speak  of,  in  the 
college  I was  guiding,  Tullabeg,  I procured  from 
abroad  a very  large  number  of  cheap  editions  of  the 
classics.  They  publish  in  Italy  a book  of  Virgil,  for 
a penny  and  a book  of  Caesar  for  a penny,  and  so  on. 
I got  a great  number  of  these  and  got  them 
bound  into  volumes  and  handed  them  to  a 
boy  when  he  had  done  his  prescribed  work  for 
the  day  and  1 would  ask  him  to  turn  over  the 
leaves,  and  giving  him  three  minutes  to  prepare,  I 
would  ask  him  to  translate  certain  passages.  If 
he  came  to  a word  he  did  not  know,  I gave  him  the 
meaning.  That  is  what  I mean.  You  must  have 
the  boys  trained  in  a -wide  range.  These  boys  were 
prepared  afterwards  for  unseen  passages  when  they 
came  to  a public  examination,  because  they  had 
been  trained  in  school  from  day  to  day  to  read 
passages  which  they  had  not  previously  studied.  That 
could  only  be  done  by  giving  them,  in  their  ordinary 
study,  a larger  amount  than  Professor  Mahaffy  sug- 
gests. Then  I would  not  have  that  minute  examina- 
tion of  every  little  detail  of  mere  memory  work 
which  at  present  is  called  scholarship.  I would  not 
expect  that  from  the  boys  at  all. 

1128.  That  is  wandering  a little  into  a different 
subject.  With  regard  to  unforeseen  passages  I don’t  see 
why  a judicious  examiner  could  not  be  able  to  do  what 
you  say  you  did  with  the  boys,  and  I think  to  reserve 
the  unforeseen  for  the  leaving  examination  would  be 
very  injudicious  ? — But  I did  not  say  that  at  all. 

1129.  You  begin  by  saying  it  is  only  adapted  to  a 
boy  who  has  read  a wide  range  ? — I suggested  merely 
that  to  give  a boy  merely  a small  portion  of  a pre- 
scribed author  and  to  have  the  rest  unforeseen  trans- 
lation would  be  unsuited  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Intermediate,  it  might  be  suited  to  the  end.  It  was 
not  the  unforeseen  I objected  to,  but  it  was  prescribing 
only  one  book. 

1130.  I am  quite  with  you  in  that,  because  you 
can  reduce  the  difficulty  of  examination  in  either  of 
two  ways,  either  by  having  a tolerably  long  course 
and  only  examining  leading  things  out  of  it,  but  if 
you  reduce  the  examination  to  a very  small  course, 
then,  in  order  to  discriminate  the  men  you  are  obliged 
to  ask  very  minute  questions  1 — That  is  so. 

1131.  I quite  agree  with  you.  To  return,  about 
your  scheme  of  inspection.  You  see  there  are  9,000 
boys,  and  to  examine  them  all  viva  voce  is  simply 
impossible.  I felt  that  if  the  inspector  only  examined 
two  or  three  boys  in  each  school  it  would  not  be  a 
fair  test,  and  you  suggested  he  should  bring  down 
papers  with  him  and  give  them  to  all.  That  is  very 
well,  but  there  would  be  a number  of  different  schools 
in  the  same  class  and  for  which  the  same  paper 
might  suffice,  would  you  hold  the  examinations  on  the 
same  day  ? — They  would  not  be  competitive. 

1132.  But  they  would  determine  the  results  fees 
that  were  to  be  got  at  the  examinations,  would  not 
the  school  that  did  not  get  the  papers  first  have  an 
advantage  ?— Oh,  certainly,  if  things  were  not  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  prevent  it. 

1133.  You  would  have  to  give  a different  set 
of  examination  papers  for  each  school  in  the  same 
class1? — In  the  scheme  that  I was  endeavouring 
to  get  adopted  I would  have  each  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  send  up  its  programme,  and 
the  head  of  a school  would  state  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  at  any  particular  time,  and  the 
order  in  which  things  would  be  taken  : saying,  for 
instance  : In  geometry  we  shall  be  prepared  with  so 
much  in  March,  so  much  in  April,  and  so  much  in 
May.  I quite  agree  that  you  could  not  have  identical 
papers  given  at  different  times. 

1134.  Even  at  the  same  time.  I think  you  would 
find  that  it  would  be  very  much  more  elaborate  than 
you  imagine  if  you  were  to  give  papers.  Dictation 
could  be  done  by  a large  class,  and  there  are  a great 
many  things  that  could  be  done  in  that  way,  but  I 


doubt  if  you  could  make  results  fees  too  much! 
dependent  on  it? — Perhaps  I could  clear  up.  In  the 
suggestion  that  I made  the  paper  for  the  pass  exam- 
ination would  be  given  exactly  as  it  is  now  on  the- 
same  day  all  over  ireland. 

1135.  You  made  results  fees  depend  on  the  report 
of  inspectors? — Not  positively  in  the  sense  of  giving 
more,  but  in  the  sense  that  certain  sums  might  be 
subtracted  from  them.  The  pass  paper  could  be 
given  all  over  Ireland  to  the  schools  and  if  the  report 
of  the  inspector  was  satisfactory  and  if  the  particular- 
class,  the  names  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  beginning,  were  in  attend- 
ance, then  if  80  per  cent,  were  satisfactory  and  there 
was  no  report  against  the  school  I would  give 
full  results  fees. 

1136.  If  you  make  the  thing  too  elaborate  yovs 
will  find  schoolmasters  will  have  to  wait  a long  time 
before  they  know  what  results  fees  they  are  to  get, 
and  students  would  have  to  wait  a long  time  before 
they  knew  about  their  exhibitions  ? — That  would  not 
affect  the  exhibitions  at  all. 

1137.  About  viva  voce  examinations,  you  say  that- 
a boy  who  has  great  quickness  and  readiness  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  boy  who  has  not ; do  you 
think  that  these  qualities  are  worth  cultivating? 
Decidedly. 

1138.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  after  life  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  a man  who  had  been  trained 
to  be  ready  ? — Unquestionably. 

1139.  Is  there  anv  reason  then  why  viva  voce  ex- 
aminationsshould  bediscouraged? — No,  onthecontrary 
I would  like  to  have  in  the  schools  everything  that 
Would  encourage  the  practice  of  speaking,  debating, 
&c.,  which  at  present  are  being  killed  under  the 
existing  system  of  examination,  I have  recently  had: 
the  experience  of  listening  to  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  boys  who  had  obtained  the  highest  place  in 
the  Intermediate  both  speak  and  read,  and  the 
effect  was  perfectly  dreadful.  They  were  most  in- 
telligent and  well  informed  boys,  but  they  had  no 
practice  in  elocution  at  all. 

1140.  You  complain  that  the  prizes  given  at  our 
examinations  discourage  boys  from  indulging  in  ath- 
letics, and  I dai-e  say  they  do,  but  would  you  remedy 
that  by  introducing  athletics  into  our  programme,  or 
what  would  you  do  ? — Upon  my  word  I should  have- 
no  objection  if  there  were  an  examination  in  athletics, 
not  the  least,  in  fact  I should  be  very  glad. 

1141.  Another  thing  that  you  complain  of  is  that- 
boys  go  in  one  year  and  pass  and  that  they  fail  to 
pass  another  year,  of  course  it  is  always  said  that  the 
time  the  boy  was  rejected  was  the  wrong  one,  would 
you  think  that  that  was  always  certain  to  be  the 
case  ? — I should  not  at  all  dream  of  taking  an  iso- 
lated complaint,  I am  too  experienced  for  that,  but 
where  I have  reason  to  know  that  there  was  a com- 
petent master,  and  that  the  boy  worked  hard  and  that 
it  was  a variation  in  the  standard  of  examination  that- 
caused  tne  failure,  the  case  is  different  from  the  or- 
dinary individual  complaint  that  is  without  founda- 
tion. 

1142.  I don’t  mean  that  the  complaints  ai-e  with- 
out foundation,  but  do  you  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  flukes? — Certainly. 

1143.  A boy  may  succeed  one  time  because  he  had 
happened  to  be  prepared  for  the  questions  that  were 
asked,  and  if  he  came  up  again  he  would  fail? — Oh 
yes,  that  might  happen,  especially  in  mathematics. 

1144.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Dr.  Mahaffy  told 
us  something  about  shirt  cuffs. 

1145.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon — There  is  another  point 
about  memory  and  reflection.  It  does  seem  you  must 
cultivate  memory.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  at  an 
early  age  memory  is  the  faculty  most  easily  culti- 
vated ? — Certainly. 

1146.  There  are  some  things  that  you  can  get 
into  boy’s  minds  very  early,  and  that  are  very  import- 
ant?— Yes. 

1147.  Reflection  comes  very  much  later? — Yes. 
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1148.  I entered  college  very  early  myself,  before 
fifteen,  and  I don’t  think  that  until  the  last  year  I 
was  in  college  I was  capable  of  exercising  very  strong 
powers  of  reflection,  yet  I think  that  the  other  three 
years  were  very  well  spent? — Certainly. 

1149.  The  real  root  to  mathematics  is  the  multipli- 
cation table,  and  you  can  get  that  into  a boy's  mind 
at  a very  early  age  ? — I agree  with  you. 

1150.  What  you  find  about  arithmetic,  people  tell 
you  to  exercise  not  their  memory  but  their  powers  of 
thinking ; well,  the  examiners  put  a paper  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  thinking,  and  everybody  cries  out  that 
it  is  crotchety  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

1151.  There  is  always  a contest  between  examiners 
and  grinders.  The  grinders  have  to  try  to  think  of 
all  the  possible  questions  that  may  be  asked  and  put 
them  into  small  manuals,  and  the  boys  get  off  the 
manuals  in  place  of  getting  off  the  books,  and  we 
must  only  fight  against  that  as  best  we  can? — 
Certainly.  And,  of  course,  the  scientific  cultivation  of 
memory  I regard  it  as  of  great  importance,  but  I 
regard  it  as  of  much  more  importance  teaching  a man 
how  to  learn.  I believe  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of 
facts  that  boys  acquire  in  school  that  is  of  use  to 
them  in  after-life,  but  the  power  of  turning  their 
gifts  to  account  in  the  particular  things  they  may  have 
to  deal  with,  and,  therefore,  quickness  of  perception, 
reasoning,  power  of  comparison,  judgment,  reflection, 
are  the  things  that  are  of  fuse  in  life.  On  looking 
back  on  my  own  life,  I think  that  all  the  time  spent 
in  driving  into  my  head  the  names  of  rivers  in  China 
and  the  heights  of  mountains  in  Abyssinia,  and  so 
on,  was  more  than  wasted,  because  it  only  served  to 
give  me  a disgust  of  everything  of  that  kind. 

1152.  With  regard  to  the  grades,  the  difficulty  you 
have  made  about  that  only  applies  to  this,  that  the 
subjects  are  not  properly  graded.  I think  the  idea  of 
the  framers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  that  there 
was  to  be  a three  years’  course.  You  have  a certain 
course  for  the  Junior,  another  course  for  the  Middle, 
which  contains  as  much  more,  and  another  for  the 
Senior  Grade,  which  contains  as  much  as  you  can 
learn  in  one  year  more.  If  the  questions  were 
framed  on  that  supposition  the  idea  was  that  a 
boy  should  pass  the  Junior  Grade,  go  on  to  the 
Middle,  and  so  on.  Then  I think — I don’t  want  to 
be  unjust  to  schoolmasters — I think  the  school- 
masters thought  they  would  like  to  get  results  fees 
for  four  years  in  place  of  three,  ancl  if  so  it  was  their 
interest  to  continue  a boy  another  year  in  the  J unior 
Grade? — I never  advocated  that,  though  it  might 
have  been  the  idea  of  some.  I would  regard  it  as  an 
immense  advantage  if  the  boy  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  the  same  grade  until  he  was  fit  to 
go  to  the  next  one,  even  without  earning  any  further 
results  fees. 

1153.  It  might  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
taining the  exhibition  that  he  should  give  proof  that 
he  was  still  going  through  his  education  ? — Yes. 

1154.  And  on  that  account  we  may  make  the  con- 
ditions of  retaining  the  exhibition  easier,  provided 
that  at  the  second  examination  he  showed  that  he 
was  still  continuing  his  education? — Yes.  But  it 
should  be  limited  to  £100,  so  that  ho  could  not  by 
delaying  get  more  than  the  £20,  £30,  and  £50. 

1155.  There  is  another  passage  about  the  grants 
for  laboratories.  You  are  quite  right  that  we  suffer 
in  that  respect.  That  is  not  a grievance  confined  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  ? — Not  at  all. 

1156.  It  arises  from  this — that  in  the  ancient  pro- 
visions for  education  no  account  was  taken  of  these 
things,  and  also  it  is  very  much  more  expensive  to 
teach  a boy  those  subjects  ? — Certainly. 

1157.  In  the  building  of  laboratories  all  those  ex- 
penses are  enonnous,  and  consequently  the  drain  on 
the  endowments  is  so  great  as  to  be  a matter  of  great 
difficulty.  I believe  there  is  no  greater  advantage  to 
education  than  the  giving  of  a grant  for  those  pur- 
poses. But  I see  there  is  this  great  difficulty.  In 
imposing  conditions  we  can  impose  any  conditions  we 


like  upon  things  given  for  use  by  us.  But  once  you  Jan.  13, 1899. 
give  a laboratory  or  anything  else  for  a school  they  Rev  william 
are  quite  independent  of  you.  They  may  use  it  for  Delany,  s.j., 
any  purpose  they  please.  You  cannot  especially  L,-D- 
bridge  the  religious  difficulty.  Tf  a laboratory  is 
built  for  a school  you  might  make  conditions  that  it 
should  not  be  used  by  anyone  unless  he  professed  a 
particular  religion,  or  unless  he  binds  himself  to  con- 
sent to  religious  conditions,  such  as  a person  of  a 
different  religion  would  not  agree  to  ? — Oh,  it  will 
have  to  be  very  carefully  thought  out.  1 believe  it 
can  be  done,  but  there  will  be  some  difficulty  about  it. 

1158.  About  this  Irish  question.  What  I really 
think  is  that  the  teachers  get  pupils  to  learn  the 
language  who  do  rot  want  to  study  it  at  all  and  in 
order  to  make  up  marks.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  it  is  found  out  that  you  can  get  a certain 
number  of  marks  in  Irish  that  you  could  not  get 
otherwise,  you  bribe  the  pupils  to  take  up  a language 
the  utility  of  which  as  a philological  subject  is 
acknowledged,  but  which  in  real  life  is  of  no  practical 
use.  At  a medical  examination  the  other  day  one  of 
the  subjects  was  a modern  language,  and  one  of  the 
candidates  brought  up  Welsh?— And  no  examiner  to 
be  found  J suppose. 

1159.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  examiner  would 
refuse  to  examine  a boy  in  Welsh.  I believe  they 
found  a courageous  examiner  who  did  undertake  to 
examine  him.  But  I think  that  in  those  examinations 
you  must  take  care  that  your  methods  are  not  such  as 
to  encourage  people  to  take  up  useless  subjects  ? — It 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Board  if  they  find  on  the  state- 
ment of  experts  that  the  system  of  marking  is  not 
satisfactory  compared  with  the  other  courses,  it  is 
then  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  check  its  own  ex- 
aminers. 

1160.  How  could  you  check  the  Irish  examiners 
when  you  don’t  know  Irish? — On  the  report  of  the 
experts. 

1161.  I agree  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  bi-lingual 
principle.  But  the  number  of  places  where  the  people 
are  bi-lingual  in  Ireland  is  small.  The  boys  who  come 
from  Connaught  are  not  superior  ?— In  my  experience, 
as  far  as  the  intellectual  standard  is  concerned,  Kerry 
is  in  the  forefront  in  Ireland. 

1162.  We  cannot  get  Kerry  men  to  come  to  us? — 

There  maybe  ether  reasons  for  that,  Provost.  If  you 
transfer  the  prizes  to  me,  I think  I could  get  Kerry 

1163.  O’Conor  Don. — You  don’t  propose  that  the 
number  of  marks  given  to  Irish  should  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  ? — I would 
place  Irish  on  the  level  of  a modern  language.  I 
would  ask  the  examiner  then  to  frame  his  paper  so 
that  the  difficulty  of  his  paper  would  be  equal  to  that 
in  a modern  language.  But  I would  not  begin  by 
saying  : the  examination  is  easy,  and  I will  lower  the 
marks  in  Irish. 

1164.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— Suppose  there  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  very  much  interested  in 
Oriental  commerce,  and  that  he,  said  that  it  was  highly 
important  that  men  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
learning  Chinese  ; and  suppose  he  said  they  should  put 
Chinese  into  the  course,  and  that  because  Ghinese  was. 

. a difficult  language,  it  ought  to  get  twice  as  many 
marks  as  any  other  ? — I would  not  give  it  more.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I don’t  think  the  marks  for  Celtic  are 
quite  so  many  ? — I don’t  remember  at  the  moment. 

1165.  In  the  Royal  University,  the  marks  are  not 
so  manv? — They  are  700  for  French  and  German,  and 
only  600  for  Irish. 

1166.  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  explained  your 
views  so  very  clearly  that  I have  only  a few  questions 
with  regard  to  one  point  of  your  examination.  In 
your  evidence  yesterday  you  gave  a definition  of  the 
conditions  that  you  thought  an  Intermediate  school 
ought  to  comply  with  ? — Yes. 

1167.  And  you  said  that  a secondary  or  an  Inter- 
mediate school  was  not  one  that  added  a year  to  the 
primary  school  ? — Certainly. 
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1168.  Applying  that,  not  to  the  school  but  to  the 
Rev.  William  pupils,  do  you  consider  that  students  who  have  passed 
Delaiiy,  s.j.,  ouly  in  the  Junior  Grade  and  have  added  only  one 

year  to  the  primary  education  that  they  previously 
received— do  you  consider  that  they  have  received  an 
Intermediate  education  ? — They  have  received  a certain 
portion  of  an  Intermediate  education.  The  two  things  I 
distinguished  yesterday.  I distinguished  between  an 
Intermediate  education  and  an  Intermediate  school. 
A school  may  give  a certain  portion  of  Intermediate 
education  without  being  an  Intermediate  school.  A 
school  may  teach  the  ABC  and  words  of  one  syllable 
and  yet  could  not  be  called  a primary  school,  though 
these  are  some  of  the  elements  of  a primary  educa- 
tion. No  school  can  be  called  an  Intermediate  school 
unless  it  gives  the  whole  Intermediate  course.  It 
would  be  equally  true  to  call  them  university 
schools,  because  they  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
Latin  and  Greek  were  some  of  the  elements  of  a 
university  education.  An  Intermediate  school  that 
deserves  to  be  called  by  that  name  should  have  a 
complete  course  of  education  and  a.  complete  pro- 
gramme covering  all  the  ground  between  the  primary 
and  university  classes. 

1169.  Provided  a school  had  appliances  and  a pro- 
gramme up  to  the  end  of  what  you  call  the  Inter- 
mediate programme  you  would  pay  it  for  students 
who  did  not  go  through  the  whole  course  ?—  Certainly. 

1170.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
education  given  in  the  junior  Grade  is  not  truly  In- 
termediate education,  payment  for  it  should  be  deferred 
until  the  pupils  went  on  further  ? — I am  aware  of 
that  suggestion  made  by  one  of  my  own  colleagues. 

1171.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — If  there  was  no 
other  evidence  that  the  particular  school  from  which 
those  students  came  had  been  and  were  doing  higher 
educational  work,  I would  approve  of  it.  But  if 
during  the  preceding  years  that  particular  school  had 
been  preparing  boys  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades, 
and  proving,  therefore,  that  it  was  an  Intermediate 
school  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  I would  accept 
that,  though  in  a particular  year  there  may  not  be 
any  student  in  these  two  grades.  I would  take  an 
average  of  seven  years,  or  some  considerable  cycle  of 
years.  That  would  give  the  schools  a fair  chance. 

1172.  Would  you  approve  of  deferring  payment  for 
-the  students  in  the  Junior  Grade  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  would  proceed  further  or  not  ? — If  the 
inspection  of  the  school  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioners  that  the  school  was  an  Inter- 
mediate school,  hail  that  provision,  had  the  staff,  and 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  boys  were  going  on,  you  ought  to 
.give  the  payment  then  and  not  until  then. 

1173.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  regard  to  the 
•definition  of  a school,  would  not  your  defini- 
tion of  a school  sweep  away  a large  number  of 
small  schools  ? — It  would  sweep  them  away  from  the 
position  of  full  Intermediate  schools.  I should  re- 
gard many  schools  that  at  present  are  called  Inter- 
mediate schools  as  secondary  schools.  If  there  was 
a school  that  showed  by  results  that  it  had  a scheme 
for  boys  from  12  to  16  I should  regard  it  as  a secon- 
dary school.  1 would  call  that  Class  B.  I should 
not  reward  that  class  on  the  same  level  as  Class  A, 
and  the  reason  is  this — that  when  you  come  to  treat 
a full  Intermediate  school,  the  boys  who  will  be 
always  at  the  head  of  the  school  in  the  higher  class 
will  be  few  in  proportion  to  those  in  the  lower 
classes,  and,  therefore,  the  results  fees  that  will 
be  paid  to  the  school  for  that  work  will 
have  a smaller  relation  to  the  expenses  involved  in 
education.  Whereas  for  the  lower  classes  the  results 
fees  if  at  all  generous  will  almost  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  school  to  a large  extent.  And  hence,  therefore, 

I think  that  special  provision  should  be  made  to  make 
a larger  percentage  of  allowance  to  this  class  of  full 
Intermediate  schools  than  to  the  schools  that  only  did 
portion  of  the  programme.  I would  have  class  A, 


class  B,  and  if  necessary  class  C,  though  I thick  two 
would  be  sufficient — 12  to  16  and  12  to  18. 

1171.  You  fix  the  number  of  boys  necessary 
in  order  to  class  it  at  15? — I explained  to  the 
Chief  Baron  that  that  was  a rough  suggestion,  .1 
do  not  bind  myself  to  these  numbers  at  all.  It  is 
in  connection  more  with  the  classification  of  the 
school  that  I would  have  the  number,  and  I sug- 
gested 15. 

1175.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
that  would  sweep  away  a very  large  number  of  schools  ? 
— If  the  Intermediate  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  par- 
ticular school  is  really  a secondary  school  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  or  an  Intermediate  school  in  the 
proper  sense,  I would  be  quite  prepared  to  reduce 
that  number  to  the  limit,  that  might  be  thought 
reasonable.  I would  not  like  to  sweep  away  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a school.  No  school  deserves  the  name 
of  a school  which  is  merely  a collection  of  two  or 
three  boys  to  learn  a particular  subject. 

1176.  Would  not  that  bear  hardly  on  some  pupils  ? 
— Not  in  the  schools,  and  the  Intermediate  scheme 
is  intended  to  help  the  schools  rather  than  coteries  of 
half-a-dozen  students  taught  by  individuals. 

1177.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  a class  of 
schools,  say,  in  country  districts  where  you  have  a 
school  doing  excellent  work,  all  the  pupils  probably 
being  intended  for  Trinity  College  or  the  Royal 
University.  They  cannot  send  up  anything  like 
fifteen  students  each  year.  Would  you  give  them  no 
consideration  under  a system  that  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote Intermediate  education  ? — I should  be  prepared, 
in  case  an  examination  of  the  facts  proved  that  there 
were  a good  many  deserving  schools  of  that  kind,  and 
that  they  sent'  up  from  ten  to  twelve  students,  I should 
be  prepared  to  include  them.  1 suggested  those 
figures  as  a rough  statement.  I do  not  think  a school  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  can  be  a small  group  of 
boys.  It  is  most  important  for  us  to  develop  in  our  boys 
gifts  such  as  those  which  come  from  the  social  in- 
fluence of  the  school — I believe  in  England  it  has  been 
invaluable.  You  have  a very  interesting  comparison 
between  the  English  and  the  German  systems  in  some 
recent  reports  showing  that  the  German  system  gives 
more  intellectual  training.  But  having  regard  to 
the  purpose  we  have  to  attain,  I regard  the  English 
boy  trained  in  a large  school  as  better  educated  than 
the  German. 

1178.  I quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  value  of 
large  schools.  What  I direct  your  attention  to  is 
that  the  fostering  only  of  the  large  schools  diminishes 
the  possibility  of  clever  boys  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  being  helped  under  the  Intermediate  system  ? 
— By  the  system  of  exhibitions,  as  kept  on  the  lines 
suggested  to-day  by  the  Chief  Baron,  many  of  these 
boys  would  be  helped  to  go  on  to  the  large  schools. 
If  on  the  contrary  it  should  be  considered  desirable 
to  have  such  schools,  which  one  witness  described  as 
mushroom  schools,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  will  be  frittered  over  a great  portion 
of  these  schools,  with  the  result  that  the  great 
schools  which  may  become  great  educational 
centres  cannot  do  their  work  efficiently.  The  result 
would  be  to  shut  up  the  large  schools  and  foster 
schools  which  came  under  the  definition  of  cross 
roads  schools. 

1179.  Would  not  the  particular  difficulty  of  classifi- 
cation of  schools,  except  in  large  towns,  be  that  it 
would  lead  to  quite  an  undue  multiplication  of 
schools.  We  have  not  only  to  consider  the  different 
courses  which  you  suggest,  but,  unhappily,  we  have 
to  consider  the  different  denominations  in  this  matter. 
How  do  you  propose  the  classification  of  schools  to 
work  except  in  the  large  towns  ? — With  regard  to 
classification,  I should  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
fact  that  there  might  be  a school,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  predominant  number  of  boys  were  of  a 
particular  classification.  If  that  school  satisfied  the 
Commission  in  general  terms  about:  the  number  of 
boys  undergoing  Intermediate  education,  although  the 
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-whole  of  them,  strictly,  were  not  following  a particular 
course,  that  gives  that  school  its  denomination,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  that  definition.  I should 
not  expect  the  whole  25  or  30  boys  should  all  be  ne- 
cessarily in  one  class  or  the  other. 

1180.  You  made  a very  important  suggestion  in  re- 
gard to  the  examination  of  schools  for  results,  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  examination  generally  for 
honours.  Now,  as  I understood  you,  you  would 
have  first  oral  inspection,  that  is  viva  voce  examina- 
tion of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  ? — I do  not  under- 
stand that  the  inspector  should,  each  time,  see  all  the 
boys  in  the  school.  I understand  that  he  would  take 
one  class  one  day,  and  the  next  time  he  would  take 
another  class. 

1181.  Then  you  have  a written  examination  in  the 
school  conducted  specially  for  each  school  1 — In  my 
ideal  system  ? 

1 1 82.  Yes  1 — Certainly. 

1183.  Then  you  have  also  a written  general  ex- 
amination for  pass  ? — Oh,  no. 

1184.  1 thought  I gathered  that  you  proposed  that? 
— No,  not  in  the  ideal  system  at  all. 

Chairman. — In  general  for  competition. 

1185.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Not  for  pass? — 
No,  because  the  report  of  the  inspector  and  the  ex- 
amination would  satisfy  the  Board.  That  examina- 
tion would  be  an  honour  and  a pass  both.  It  would 
be  an  examination  to  test  the  whole  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  boys  might  be  classified  to  receive 
such  prizes  as  the  Board  chose  to  give  them. 

1186.  Then  your  third  examination  would  be  a 
written  general  examination  for  honours,  and  for 
honours,  I think,  in  which  all  the  schools  would  com- 
pete ? — I beg  pardon.  In  the  third  examination  under 
the  scheme  I suggested  honours  and  pass  would  go  on 
together.  They  would  net  be  two  separate  ones  at 
all.  That  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1187.  I am  now  asking  you  as  to  your  ideal  scheme  ? 
— Under  that  there  was  no  such  question  of  a third 
examination. 

1188.  How  would  you  distribute  the  honours? — 
There  would  be  no  competition  between  school  and 
school  for  this  general  purpose.  There  may  be  a 
number  of  scholarships  at  the  end  of  the  course.  That 
is  the  competition  to  which  I referred  in  that  ideal 
system . 

1189.  But  the  exhibitions  for  helping  students 
forward  ? — Would  be  on  school  work  alone. 

1190.  Do  you  think  your  system  of  examination, 
the  ideal  system,  would  lay  less  burden  upon  the 
school  than  the  present  system? — It  would  lay  a 
heavier  burden  in  one  sense,  but  less  in  another. 
It  would  give  greater  liberty  of  choice  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school  to  select  a particular  form  of  educa- 
tion and  the  particular  branches  to  which  they 
would  give  importance.  It  would  give  a greater 
burden  in  the  sense  that  you  would  have  outside 
people  coming  in  to  see  the  work  of  the  school,  and, 
perhaps,  to  find  fault  here  and  there.  But  where 
public  money  is  given  that  must  be  borne. 

1191.  It  would  give  larger  liberty  ? — It  would  give 
larger  educational  liberty  for  the  school;  and  I gave 
— as  the  reason  why  I advocate  that — the  differen- 
tiation of  schools  which  would  follow.  There  would 
be  provided  under  such  a scheme  the  various  kinds  of 
schools,  classical,  scientific,  and  so  on,  that  weie 
required. 

1192.  In  regard  to  Irish,  the  complaint  has  been 
made  that  a quite  undue  proportion  of  the  exhibi- 
tioners in  the  J unior  Grade  is  made  up  of  those  who 
have  taken  Celtic  as  the  modern  language?— I 
believe  there  is  some  foundation,  in  fact,  for  the 
statement  that  occasionally  the  marks  given  in  Irish 
are  disproportionate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  examina- 
tion paper,  and  the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  quantity 
of  work  required.  The  boys  who  come  up  from  Irish- 
speaking  districts  have  a very  great  advantage  over 
the  other  boys.  The  boys’  who  have  teachers  who, 
themselves,  are  familiar  with  Irish,  have  an  enormous 
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advantage,  too.  If  there  be  combined  with  that  a Jan.  13, 1SS9. 
certain  general  facility  in  the  papers,  it  is  quite  clear  pev.  william 
that  these  boys  will  obtain  very  high  marks,  and  Delnny,  s.j., 
under  your  system  they  get  double  marks  for  all  r.n.n. 
above  75  per  cent. 

1193.  It  has  been  pressed  upon  us  very  much, 
that  the  present  system  encourages  teachers  to 
select  subjects  that  will  pay,  irrespective  of  their 
relation  to  the  future  career  of  the  student? — 

Certainly. 

1194.  Suppose  we  apply  that  to  Celtic.  In  how  far 
is  it  likely  that  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue  will 
assist  a boy  in  his  future  career  ? — Not  largely,  cer- 
tainly. 

1195.  So  that  a very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
take  Celtic  are  being  injured  so  far  as  preparation  for 
their  future  career  is  concerned  ? — Taken  from  another 
subject.  But  the  reason  is  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  but  fi-orn  the  nature  of  the  examination 
paper.  If  a new  examiner  was  put  on,  and  if,  instead 
of  securing  an  average  of  75  per  cent.,  it  was  found 
that  in  Irish  the  boys  only  secured  an  average  of  45 
per  cent.,  you  would  have  next  year  a vei-y  great 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  boys  who  took  Irish. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  subject  is 
Irish  which  is  responsible,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
comparative  facility  of  scoring,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  examination. 

1196.  I am  not  directing  my  attention  to  that 
point.  Suppose  you  take  the  future  of  the  Irish 
boy.  He  must  distinguish  himself  probably  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  His  knowledge  of  Celtic 
won’t  help  him  as  a commercial  man  to  any  extent, 
or  in  any  other  avocation,  unless  he  goes  to  live  in  a 
Celtic-speaking  district.  In  these  circumstances, 
don’t  you  think  that  every  boy  who  is 
encouraged  to  take  Irish,  is,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  withdrawn  from  the  subjects  that 
will  promote  his  future  career  ? — If  the  only  purpose 
of  education  was  the  future  utility  in  life,  I would 
say  that  Irish  would  be  a subject  rather  injurious 
than  otherwise.  But  I could  not  admit  in  any  sense 
that  the  object  of  education  was  wholly  utilitarian.. 

Music,  for  instance,  does  not  promote  the  future 
career  of  a boy.  It  is  in  fact  a temptation  to  go* 
into  society.  There  are  many  other  accomplish- 
ments which  do  not  add  to  a boy’s  chances  of 
getting  on  in  the  world,  but  which  it  is  still 
very  desirable  should  form  a part  of  his  education. 

And  I think  that  for  every  Irishman  a knowledge 
of  Irish  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  accomplish- 
ments. 

1197.  Then  it  is  an  ornamental  subject  ? — Certainly- 
in  Ireland. 

1198.  You  have  offered,  Father  Delanv,  a sug- 
gestion which  interests  me  very  deeply,  and  that  is 
your  suggestion  about  the  examination  in  religion.  I 
should  like  to  hear  your  view  practically  as  to  that. 

How  could  it  be  worked  out  ? — I had  intended  to  refer 
to  that.  To  begin  with,  it  is  the  practice  in  every 
country  that  we  know  of,  except  those  which  have 
abandoned  all  religion,  to  have  examinations  in 
religion.  This  is  the  only  country  that  ignores  reli- 
gion in  its  examinations.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  programme  in  Germany  for  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. It  is  in  the  prescribed  course  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  And  in  Trinity  College  which 
though  undenominational  so  far  as  the  Jaw  goes, 
there  is  still  for  those  who  follow  the  Established 
Church  an  examination  in  religion,  and  quite  rightly 
and  properly,  and  I hope  it  will  always  continue. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Board  in  the  very 
forefront  of  their  programme  require  that  all  boys, 
except  those  whose  parents  object,  should  pass  in 
religion,  and  they  gave  a programme  of  five  subjects. 

The  students  must  pass  in  two  of  these,  and  in 
religion.  If  the  parents  object  to  have  the  students 
examined  in  religion  they  have,  or  at  least,  used 
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•7an..l3^i899.  to  have,  an  equivalent  which  the  Board  requires  nations  in  organising  such  a scheme,  I think  it  would 

Rev.  William  fcJie  student  to  take  up,  so  that  he  might  not  have  have  far  more  effect  if  it  were  made  a part  of  the 

Delanj-,  b.j.,  an  advantage  over  other  boys  so  far  as  competition  Intermediate  system. 

went.  In  recent  times  several  Catholic  schools  have  1208.  In  regard  to  specialisation,  I think  von 
r-  un(*er  ^ie  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,  and  criticise  the  exhibitions  at  present  as  tending  to  lead 
La  holies  go  to  Oxford  University,  it  has  been  the  boys  to  multiply  subjects  rather  than  to  qualify 
permitted  for  certain  reasons  for  a time.  Then  themselves  thoroughly  in  special  subjects  ? — Oer- 

the  local  authorities,  seeing  at  once  the  difficulty  that  tainly. 

might  occur,  communicated  with  the  Catholic  authori-  1209.  Suppose  we  continue  to  work  on  the 
ties,  and  the  result  has  been,  as  his  Grace  has  kindly  system  under  the  present  Act,  could  that  be  obviated 

taken  some  pains  to  show,  that  they  have  produced  in  any  way  by  having  special  as  well  as  general 

books  on  the  Catholic  side  corresponding  to  similar  prizes? — Well,  the  evil  might  be  diminished  very  con- 

books  prepared  for  the  examinations  of  non-Catholic  siderably,  and  I think  it  might  also  be  met  by  a 

bodies,  and  those  boys,  therefore,  of  the  Catholic  suggestion  which  I submitted  several  years  ago  to 

schools  who  submit  themselves  very  properly  to  the  the  members  of  the  Board— that  is,  if  you  were  coui- 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  will  in  pelled  to  keep  to  your  present  system  as  it  is.  I 

future  offer  religion,  and  will  be  examined  in  these  would  suggest,  for  instance,  that  there  should  be 

books.  optional  Latin  and  optional  Greek,  and  the  same  with 

1199.  I have  not  looked  very  carefully  into  it,  the  other  courses  for  which  exhibitions  are  given 

but,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  do  so,  it  seems  to  that  a boy  should  be  allowed  to  take  extra  classics  or 
me  that  the  papers  set  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  extra  mathematics  as  optional  subjects,  instead  of 

local  examinations  were  such  that  you  might  give  having  to  take  up  some  subject  of  a wholly  different 

them  to  any  student,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic  ? character.  I think  that  would  to  a great  extent  do 

In  many  instances,  certainly.  away  with  the  evil  of  the  present  system,  where  a boy 

1200.  The  papers  for  Roman  Catholic  students  has  to  take  up  additional  subjects  of  a wholly  different 
that  I read  were  such  as  I would  set  to  a boy  character  merely  to  make  up  the  number  of  his  marks, 
myself— they  were  distinctive— merely  in  citing  1210.  Dr.  Barkley — Dr.  Delany,  before  passim' 
passages  irom  the  Douav  version  of  the  Scriptures — from  the  question  of  religious  education,  I just  wish 
it  was  only  the  variation  in  translation  ? — Certainly,  to  ask  you  whether  you  desire  the  distinctive  prin- 

1201.  Would  you  propose  that  the  examinations  ciples  of  different  Churches  to  be  examined  upon,  or 
conducted  by  the  Board  should  be  of  that  character  ? only  that  there  should  be  an  examination  on  what 
— Not  at  all.  At  the  time  they  did  me  the  honour  is  common  ground  to  almost  all  Christians  ?—  Oh, 
to  consult  me,  before  bringing  in  the  Irish  Inter-  I have  no  objection  to  both.  I should  think  the  bulk 
mediate  Education  Bill,  the  proposal  I submitted  was  of  the  examination  would  consist  of  the  ordinary 
that  the  heads  of  the  different  religious  bodies,  which  common  ground  of  Christianity ; and  I should  regard 
are  not  so  many  in  Ireland  as  they  are  in  England,  it  as  important  to  get  religion  as  distinct  from°the 
should  be  consulted  and  come  together  and  draw  up  tenets  of  any  creed  or  Church ; but  I see  no  objection 
a common  platform,  and  see  if  there  was  something  to  the  introduction  of  any  particular  catechism,  if 
on  which  they  could  agree — that  is  on  the  points  the  questions  are  made  equal.  But  I would  have 
common  to  all  Christians— and  then  as  to  other  points  no  polemical  matter.  I would  ask  nothin"  of  a con- 
upon  which  they  might  like  to  have  books  of  their  troversial  nature ; but  a positive  statement  of  one's 
own  to  let  them  be  drawn  up  by  gentlemen  who  own  belief. 

would  have  the  confidence  of  the  religious  bodies.  ' 1211.  Yes.  I don’t  see  any  objection  to  the  schools 

1202.  That  would  be  pretty  much  what  you  have  teaching  the  children  the  views  of  their  own  denomina- 

in  the  Royal  University  in  ethics  ?— Certainly.  It  tions.  But  when  we  come  to  an  examination,  under 
works  in  the  Royal  University  without  any  hitch,  the  authority  of  a mixed  Board,  is  it  desirable  to  set 
and  that  shows  the  feasibility  of  it.  questions  on  the  catechism  of  the  different  Churches  ? 

1203.  Have  you  looked  into  the  German  syllabus  —If  it  were  understood  that  these  were  your 

for  religious  examination  ? — Yes.  _ questions  I should  think  it  undesirable,  but  if  these 

1204.  That  is  a statement  of  the  religious  belief  questions  were  prepared  by  men  of  particular 

on  both  sides? — Yes.  Churches,  and  the  Board  took  care  to  see  that  they 

1205.  You  did  not  suggest  that? — No,  because  were  not  objectionable,  I should  think  that  objec- 

that  is  a complete  scheme  of  theology.  My  objection  tion  could  not  arise.  But  I should  put  it  distinctly 

to  the  Intermediate  system  is  that  it  is  a placing  of  forward  that  the  Board  is  not  responsible  for  the 
religion  in  such  a position  before  the  boys  of  the  questions,  just  as  the  Board  would  not  count  in  the 

country  that  they  are  led  to  believe  that  secular  life  marks  and  give  money  on  the  result  of  the  examina- 

has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  that  the  State  merely  tion. 

wants  to  see  a boy  getting  on  in  the  world — he  finds  1211a.  Well,  passing  to  the  question  of  the  definition 
the  prizes  and  rewards  he  looks  for  are  attached  solely  of  a school,  you  propose  three  distinct  courses  • one 
to  secular  knowledge,  and  that  what  relates  to  for  the  modern  side,  one  for  the  classical  side,  and  one 
religion  is  put  in  a secondary  place.  It  is  to  that  I for  the  scientific  side.  Would  you  begin  this  division 
chi®fly  °bject.  at  the  lowest  grade  ?-Yes;  I should  be  quite  pre- 

l-Oo.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  pai-ed  to  do  that.  If  any  school  divided  in  the  Middle 
the  religious  examination  to  subjects  purely  histor-  Grade  and  Senior  Grade,  I should  hold  it  perfectly 
ical,  without  entering  into  controversy  at  all  ? — Well,  entitled  to  do  so. 

if  there  were  competition  between  the  two  bodies  it  1212.  There  is  the  difficulty  in  the  modern  side  that 
might  be  necessary,  but  I do  not  propose  competition  if  boys  are  not  going  forward  to  a college  they  want 

at  all.  I see  no  objections  that  the  questions  set  for  to  go  into  business  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen  1 

examinations  should  involve  controverted  subjects,  Yes,  certainly.  But  modern  languages  would  be  a 
because,  of  course,  students  of  each  denomination  common  course  in  many  institutions.  There  would 
would  be  only  asked  questions  that  they  were  familiar  be  common  ground.  But  I have  no  objection  to  a 
with,  and  would  be  able  to  answer.  school  keeping  common  ground  and  still  regardin'* 

1207.  What  advantage  would  that  proposal  have  eei-tain  boys  as  belonging  to  a particular  side.  French’ 
over  the  plan  of  the  heads  of  the  different  denomina-  for  instance,  being  an  optional  course  both  for  the 
tions  arranging  for  examinations  in  religious  subjects  classical  and  the  scientific  sides, 
on  their  own  account?— In  that  particular  case  it  1212a.  Well,  then,  as  regards  the  scientific  side 
would  be  part  of  the  Intermediate  system,  whereas,  many  experts  say  it  should  close  at  seventeen  as  boys 
lu  the  other  way  it  would  be  an  outside  thing  should  by  that  time  be  prepared  to  enter  a scientific 
altogether,  and  while  I admire  and  honour  very  college  ?— It  is  very  desirable.  But  we  have  to  take 
much  the  great  industry  shown  by  religious  denomi-  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  country.  Many  of 
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1217.  One  lias  reported  its  total  as  16  between  Jan.i3 

certain  ages,  and  that  school  in  1898  gained  two  rcv.  w 
exhibitions  in  the  Middle  Grade  ? — Well,  if  the  Delany, 
inspector  reported  that  they  were  sent  in li,.d. 

1218.  The  age  would  show  that  1 — Well,  if  you 
had  sufficient  witness  of  the  whole  16  going  into 
Intermediate  education  I would  regard  it  as  suffi- 
cient, but  not  one  or  two. 


these  men  who.  are  experts  have  studied  in  Germany, 
where  the  State  takes  the  boy  and  keeps  him  up  till 
ihe  is  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  I have  figures  to  show 
that  as  many  as  two-fifths  are  kept  in  the  gymnasium 
up  to  and  even  beyond  the  age  of  twenty.  But  we 
have  to  crowd  into  a shorter  space  the  teaching  that 
Germany  has  spread  over  a great  many  years.  Often 
I fear  our  critics  don’t  take  this  into  account,  but, 
looking  on  the  German  system  as  ideal,  have  com- 
plained of  ours. 

1213.  In  the  case  of  boys  preparing  to  enter 
■colleges,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a boy  before 
passing  into  the  university  should  in  all  cases  go 
■on  to  the  Senior  Grade  examination  ? — Well,  that 
was  put  before  me  by  a committee  of  Catholic  head 
imasters,  and  they  found  some  inconvenience  in  the 
progi-amme  as  at  present  arranged,  in  which  the 
Middle  Grade  and  the  Royal  University  Matricula- 
tion have  the  same  prescribed  authors.  They  said 
the  present  arrangement  discouraged  boys  who  would 
have  gone  to  the  Senior  Grade,  were  it  not  that  in 
that  grade  they  would  have  different  authors.  These 
masters  complain  that  this  gives  a direct  temptation 
to  the  boys  to  hurry  away  from  the  Middle  Grade, 
instead  of  completing  their  course  in  the  Senior 
Grade ; and  they  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  some  modification,  and  get  the  Senior  Grade 
•accepted  as  the  equivalent  for  matriculation, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  certain  examinations 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; and  my  own  feeling  is 
in  favour  of  that,  for  I regard  the  Senior  Grade  as  a 
university  examination  and  higher  than  the  matricula- 
tion examination  for  the  Royal  University.  I should 
be  with  them  in  trying  to  get  certificates  and  have 
■them  recognised  everywhere ; not  merely  by  us,  but 
an  certain  cases  in  England,  for  solicitors  and  others, 
where  the  matriculation  examination  passes  are 
ireceived  at  present.  As  the  Senior  Grade  is  only 
-regarded  as  a school  examination,  I think  many 
people  don’t  know  the  severity  of  the  examination  at 
all,  and  many  bodies  which  are  willing  to  accept  the 
matriculation  examination  would  not  accept  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  bring  under  their  notice 
the  fact  that  the  Senior  Grade  examination  is  harder 
than  the  matriculation  examination  of  London,  which 
is  accepted  as  a technical  qualification  for  many 
things. 

1213a.  But  would  not  that  encourage  boys  to  wait 
•for  the  Senior  Grade,  where  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  go  on  to  college  ? Is  it  desirable  to  keep 
all  boys  at  school  till  they  pass  the  Senior  Grade  ? — 
If  the  boys  are  going  to  compete  for  honours  they 
have  no  chance,  but  if  they  are  going  for  a mere  pass 
there  is  no  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  boys  who  are 
.going  in  for  a long  university  course,  as  in  the 
medical  profession,  it  would  be  very  hard  on  them 
to  compel  them  to  wait  until  the  Senior  Grade  ex- 
amination is  finished. 

1214.  As  regards  your  proposed  definition  of 
•schools  of  different  grades,  I understand  you  don’t 
■attach  any  importance  to  the  precise  numbers  of 
passes  you  mention? — No,  the  numbers  suggested 
in  my  written  replies  are  quite  a matter  of  considera- 
tion how  far  they  will  work  out. 

1215.  They  might  be  modified  ? — Of  course,  you  would 
have  to  make  a general  rule ; because  you  could  not 
■have  a modificat'on  in  one  case  and  none  in  another. 
If  you  have  an  examination  of  the  work  done,  and  suffi- 
•cient  proof  that  these  schools  were  doing  good  work, 
I would  be  quite  prepared  to  substitute,  say,  12 
for  15,  and  to  have  a boy  in  the  Senior  Grade  counted 
equal  to  three,  and  the  Middle  Grade  to  tv/o. 

1215a.  We  have  had  small  country  schools  which 
have  not  only  passed  pupils  in  the  Senior  Grade  and 
Middle  Grade,  but  have  obtained  exhibitions  ? — Oh, 
•of -course;  but  so  also  would  a private  teacher. 

1216.  But  these  are  really  schools? — What  num- 
ber of  pupils  are  in  attendance  ? 


1218a.  Have  you  the  same  view  of  the  higher 
grade? — I would  regard  a pupil  in  the  higher  grade 
as  equal  to  two  or  three,  and  in  that  way  make  up 
for  the  paucity  of  number's. 

1219.  In  your  paper  you  refer  to  over- work  in 
certain  schools?— Yes. 

1219a.  I think  your  examination  tends  to  limit  that 
to  girls’  schools  ? — Oh,  no.  In  fact  it  was  brought  to 
my  attention,  first  of  all,  in  connection  with  boys’ 
schools.  I am  aware  of  schools  where  boys  remain  from 
nine  to  three,  and  then  go  home  and  come  back  from 
five  to  eight,  and  then  go  home  and  have  some  night 
work.  They  have  ten  or  eleven  hours’  work  daily. 
I regard  that  as  a system  which  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

1220.  Are  you  counting  the  work  at  home  in  the 
ten  or  eleven  hours  ? — Certainly.  I think  that  is  some 
of  the  most  trying  work  sometimes.  1 have  been 
aware  of  boys  having  eight  or  nine  hours  in  school 
work  and  two  or  three  hours’  work  to  be  done  at 
home. 

1 220a.  That  seems  an  unduly  long  time  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  does  it  go  on  all  the  year  round  ?— 
All  the  year  round. 

1221.  Do  you  say  that  that  occurs  in  many  schools,  or 
only  in  a few? — Well,  I have  not  personal  experience 
of  a great  many  ; but  I believe  it  is  not  unfrequent. 

1222.  In  reference  to  the  Senior  Grade  exhibitions, 
you  take  the  case  of  a boy  getting  a £3  prize.  Do 
not  most  boys  getting  prizes  of  £2  or  £3  retain  exhi- 
bitions of  £20  or  £30  ? — No ; I selected  a boy  who 
got  only  £2  or  £3. 

1222a.  But  that  boy  has  taken  his  chance  to  get  a 
£50  prize  ? — Certainly.  But  I recommend  as  many 
as  possible  to  take  an  extra  year  in  the  Senior  Grade. 
If  they  have  the  time,  the  more  leisure  and  regular- 
study  they  have  the  better.  In  fact,  it  meets  one  of 
my  particular  objections,  and  I see  no  difficulty.  If 
a boy  has  qualified  to  obtain  his  exhibition,  I think  it 
is  hard  to  shut  him  out. 

1223.  With  reference  to  the  scientific  course,  I wish 
to  invite  your  attention  to  a statement  in  Professor 
Preston’s  evidence  in  page  315,  where  he  says  that  full 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  grants  and  privi- 
leges offered  by  the  Depar-tment  of  Science  and  Art, 
and  that  the  Irish  schools  should  earn  £20,000  per 
annum  from  the  Department.  And  further  on,  he 
says  the  school  would  be  inspected  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  necessary  equipment 
would  be  insisted  on,  of  which  the  Department  would 
pay  half  the  expense  ? — Yes. 

1224.  Well,  does  that  not  make  it  undesirable  that 
we  should  provide  grants  for  the  equipment  of  schools 
with  scientific  apparatus  when  the  schools  would  be 
equipped  by  that  Department  ? — If  an  understanding 
could  be  come  to  by  which  the  Board  would  accept 
the  certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
that  would  save  money  and  trouble. 

1225.  Why  should  nob  we  be  empowered  to  accept 
their  certificate,  and  why  should  we  shut  them  out 
from  the  advantage  of  receiving  grants  lrom  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  as  well  as  from  us  ? — I 
should  like  to  think  it  over.  I think  I would  not 
dream  of  shutting  them  out.  I would  give  every 
advantage,  but  I think  to  have  the  same  examination 
paid  from  two  sources  is  open  to  some  objection. 

1226.  That  seems  to  be  the  state  of  things  at 
present.  A number  of  schools  get  grants  from  both  ( 
— I think  that  is  objectionable. 

I 
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1227.  They  are  subject  to  inspection  as  a .'Condition  ? 
— Well,  I don’t  think  when  the  payment  conies  from 
public  funds  that  we  should  have  payments  from  two 
sources  for  the  same  examination. 

1228.  But  as  it  happens,  the  examinations  of  that 
Department  extend  over  the  Three  Kingdoms? — Yes; 
and  a condition  might  be  inserted,  that  if  the  sum 
obtained  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were 
less  than  from  yours,  you  might  give  them  the 
difference,  just  as  is  done  in  the  Royal  University, 
where  they  take  into  account  what  an  exhibitioner 
is  receiving  from  another  source,  and  deduct  that 
amount  from  the  value  of  his  exhibition. 

1229.  But  if  the  schools  earned  grants  for  teaching 
science  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  should 
we  relieve  it?— Oh,  I certainly  would  entirely  approve 
of  that ; it  is  so  much  saved  to  you. 

1230.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  are  aware 
that  in  the  English  primary  schools,  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  until  recently  had  charge  of  such 
subjects  as  drawing,  and  made  grants  distinct  alto- 
gether from  the  elementary  education  grants,  and  now 
the  Education  Department  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  drawing  work  in  the  schools,  so  that,  the  grant  no 
longer  comes  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
This  apparently  is  on  the  principle  which  you  have 
just  laid  down,  that  the  same  work  is  not  to  be  paid 
for  by  two  different  departments  ? — Yes. 

1231.  But  of  course  if  we  could  get  money  from  two 
sources  it  would  be  desirable  1 — I think  it  would  be 
desirable : and  more  than  that,  if  your  sums  were  larger 
I would  give  the  largest  sum  that  could  be  got  to 
the  local  people : therefore,  I see  no  objection  to  an 
understanding  like  that  in  the  case  of  the  Royal 
University. 

1232.  I take  it  that  Mr.  Preston,  the  Inspector 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  he  is  to  be 
examined  here,  can  give  us  the  details  ? — Yes. 

1233.  Now  with  reference  to  Natural  Science  in 
our  Intermediate  schools,  you  ascribe  the  compara- 
tively small  extent  to  which  it  is  taken  up  to  the 
want  of  proper  laboratories  and  teachers?— Yes. 

1234.  You  have  heard  it  said,  I dare  say,  that  the 
Intermediate  system  has  killed  the  teachiug  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  schools? — No,  it  has  killed  a certain 
kind  of  science.  It  has  killed  the  popular  lectures 
that  were  often  given  to  students,  experimental 
lectures  in  such  subjects  as  magnetism  and  electricity  ; 
but  it  has  not  killed  science  educationally.  It  has 
killed  such  science  as  you  can  test.  If  your  examina- 
tions are  to  be  real,  they  must  be  different  from  any- 
thing represented  by  such  teaching  as  that. 

1235.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  small 
amount  of  scientific  teaching . in  our  schools  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  teachers? — I think  we 
have  men  who  devote  their  time  and  attention  to 
teaching  it  as  science  is  understood. 

1236.  What  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  work  in  natural 
science  or  natural  philosophy  in  our  schools  is  of 
recent  origin.  So  far  from  killing  it,  the  Intermediate 
system  at  one  time  did  a great  deal  to  create  a sort  of 
study  of  it? — Yes,  to  create  the  teaching  from  books. 

1237.  We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  falling-off 
for  the  last  few  years,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
remarkable  growth  in  the  years  preceding.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  falling-off  within  the  last  four  or 
live  years  ? — When  it  was  found  that  the  examina- 
tion became  more  searching  and  the  examiners  were 
no  longer  satisfied  with  answers  from  a small  hand- 
book, then  the  candidates  tailed  because  they  had  not 
the  use  of  instruments  and  proper  knowledge,  and  when 
they  fell  away  the  other  candidates  did  not  take  it  up. 

.1238.  Did  you  ever  consider  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Preparatory  Grade  was  the  cause  of  it  to 
a large  extent?— Yes,  to  a large  extent. 


1239.  Well,  how  do  you  explain  it?— I alluded  to- 
it  yesterday  as  a great  calamity  in  Irish  education  that 
teachers,  who  had  as  their  chief  work  in  life  primary 
education,  were  tempted  by  the  inducements  held  out 
to  clever  boys  to  take  up  the  boys  into  the  Inter- 
mediate, and  having  been  skilled  in  giving  elementary 
knowledge  in  science;  and  having  a good  many 
laboratories,  they  took  up  subjects  that  would  pay  in 
the  Intermediate,  such  as  Latin,  Greek;  and  other- 
subjects. 

1240.  Does  that  account  for  the  falling-off  in  the- 
number  of  boys  examined  each  year  in  these  subjects?' 
— Yes,  because  it  would  not  be  taken  up  by  them-, 
because  it  would  not  pay  for  the  examination. 

1241.  Although  all  the  other  examinations  remained 
the  same  as  before? — Oh,  once  a boy  has  ceased  and 
you  quit  the  subject  at  an  early  period,  it  cannot  be- 
taken up  again  with  prospect  of  advantage. 

1242.  It  comes  then  to  this,  that  a great  deaf 
depends  on  the  choice  of  subjects  which  the  boy  makes 
up  for  his  first  examination? — Certainly.  Because  if  lie- 
does  not  make  good  progress  early,  he  is  confronted 
later  with  a state  of  knowledge  to  which  he  is- 
unequal. 

1243.  Now,  is  it  not  a fact  that  they  cannot  now 
take  up  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  at  their- 
first  examination,  which  they  could  have  done,  and  in 
fact  did,  formerly? — Yes,  and  I would  be  glad  to  wel- 
come such  a change  in  the  grouping  of  subjects  as: 
would  place  boys  on  a line  to  take  up  these  subjects; 
and  encourage  them  from  the  beginning,  and  provide- 
elementary  knowledge  and  such  further  education  as 
would  be  truly  Intermediate. 

1244.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  falling-off  in  natural  philosophy  synchronises 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? — 
Certainly. 

1245.  And  that  from  then  until  now  there  lias  been, 
a notable  falling-off  from  year  to  year  ? — Certainly. 

1246.  Well  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  go  into  the- 
figures  as  to  this.  I pass  to  another  subject  that  you 
have  been  asked  many  questions  about,  the. Irish  lan- 
guage— Celtic,  as  we  are  more  or  less  obliged  to  call  it 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I fear  that  from  what  was: 
said  here  an  opinion  may  be  created  that  the  Irish 
language  is  unduly  favoured  by  our  system  of  marking: 
and  examination.  You  are  not  of  that  opinion  ?— - No. 

1247.  Or  that  Irish  gets  any  advantages  over  lan- 
guages like  French,  German,  or  Italian? — No. 

1 248.  Please  read  from  this  last  published  report  the- 
percentage  of  boys  who  passed  in  1897  in  Celtic  1— 
82-6. 

1249.  In  French  ? — 82'6  ; exactly  the  same  num- 
ber. 

1250.  So  far  as  that  goes,  there  is  nothing  that 
shows  it  is  easier  to  get  on  in  Celtic  than  in  French  T 
—No. 

1251.  Now,  the  percentage  of  passes  in  German? 
—86-6. 

1252.  In  Italian? — 93 -1. 

1253.  Now,  take  the  result  of  the  pass,  and  see 
what  encouragement  is  given  the  pupils  to  take  up 
each  subject.  You  have  the  programme  ? — Yes. 

1254.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  what  are  the 
marks  in  Celtic? — 500. 

1255.  In  German? — 700. 

1256.  In  French?— 700. 

1257.  Now  in  the  Junior  Grade? — French  700, 
German  700,  Celtic  600. 

1258.  And  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades? — 
The  same. 

1259.  Well  now,  is  there  anything  in  these  lists  of 
marks  to  show  that,  for  instance,  the  German  language 
is  marked  in  this  way  on  account  of  its  commercial 
importance? — No,  Commercial  German  gets  200 
marks  more. 
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1260.  You  have  told  us  that  the  number  of  marks 
In  Celtic,  in  each  case,  is  lower  than  for  French  or 
'German  ? — Yes. 

1261.  Do  those  higher  marks  for  French  include 
'Commercial  French  ? — No.  Including  the  marks  for 
Commercial  French  there  would  be  900  for  French  or 
German,  and  only  600  for  Celtic  ; and  in  consideration 
of  these  marks  aud  subjects  there  is  only  a very  small 
number  of  passes. 

1263.  Now,  as  to  another  matter.  You  have  a 
■strong  opinion  that  pass  and  honours  questions  should 
be  separated  ? — Yes. 

1264.  You  recommend  separate  papers?— Yes;  I 
should  prefer  them,  but  I make  no  objection. 

1265.  You  don’t  think  there  is  a serious  objection 
to  having  them  on  the  same  paper  ? — No ; but  a boy 
should  have  no  selection  at  all  to  make  at  the  examina- 
tion. 

1266.  You  have  a good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  schools.  Don’t  you  think  there  is 
some  danger  of  confusing  a boy,  and  leading  to  waste 
of  time,  if  you  put  before  him  two  sections  in  the 
same  paper  telling  him  one  is  for  pass  and  another  for 
honours  ? — Certainly. 

1267.  When  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that? — I 
■should  have  separate  papers. 

1268.  How  should  the  boy  make  his  selection,  is 
it  in  the  examination  hall? — No. 

1269.  If  that  were  done,  you  think  it  would  result 
In  loss  of  time  ? — Yes,  the  boy  might  keep  trying  in 
the  honours  paper,  and  fail,  when  he  could  succeed 
upon  the  pass. 

1270.  And  when  should  it  be  decided  ? — He  should 
select  beforehand,  as  in  the  Royal  University,  and 
-determine  which  to  take. 

1271.  Before  the  holding  of  the  examination? — 
Certainly. 

1272.  That  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  any 
possible  confusion  ? — Certainly. 

1273.  In  reference  to  the  ancient  classics,  you  don’t 
■consider  that  the  course  assigned  at  present  is  unduly 
large? — Unduly  small  for  a suitable  honour  course, 
but  amply  sufficient  for  pass. 

1274.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  boys  should 
be  examined,  as  at  present,  in  all  the  minutise  of  that 
•course  ? — No,  not  for  pass ; but  for  honours. 

1275.  You  think  it  desirable  that  a boy  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  niceties  of  language? — Oh, 
yes. 

1276.  But  do  you  think  it  fair  that  a boy  should  be 
■expected  to  appreciate  and  account  for  the  niceties  of 
language  and  all  sorts  of  minute  details  over  the  whole 
r ange  of  matters  required  for  a pass  ? — Not  for  mere 
pass. 

1277.  Would  there  not  be  an  advantage  in' requir- 
ing him  to  read,  and  show  a reasonable  acquaintance 
with  the  grammar  and  structure  of  the  language,  over 
a fairly  large  range,  provided  he  was  protected  against 
being  worried  with  all  the  minute  details,  and  that 
any  questioning  as  to  these  should  be  confined  to  a 
certain  prescribed  portion  of  the  prescribed  course  ? — 
That  is  what  I call  an  easy  paper  ; I should  have  no 
•objection  at  all. 

1278.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  having  an  easyr 
paper  if  it  is  not  known  beforehand  whether  the 
paper  may  not  be  very  difficult  ? — It  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  w.hat  a boy  may  be  expected  to  do. 
I have  no  objection  if  the  paper  be  simple,  but  I should 
like  a boy  to  have  a larger  extent  of  translation. 

1279.  I understood  some  of  the  witnesses  to  suggest 
that,  instead  of  teaching  a prescribed  course  and 
having  an  examination  in  a prescribed  course,  the  ex- 
amination should  be  simply  in  the  language ; to  ex- 
amine in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  not  in  particular  authors, 
do  you  think  that  would  work  ? — Not  at  all  for 
schools. 


1280.  Even  in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — Certainty  not.  Jua.  13, 1839. 

1281.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  boys  are  gene-  Rev  WiUiim 
rally  examined  on  entering  the  university  ? — Certainly  Delany,  s.i., 
not,  and  only  the  very  highest  honours  men  on  leaving  ui-.d. 

the  university. 

1282.  You  consider,  of  course,  that  in  an  examina- 
tion there  should  be  a large  element  of  what  is  called 
“ unseen  ” work  ? — Oh,  for  the  test  for  honours,  cer- 
tainty. 

1283.  And  even  for  pass  would  you  not  wish  to 
have  a certain  amount  of  it? — Yes,  but  I would  be 
very  lenient  in  the  marking  of  it.  Many  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  come  here  have  not  been  school- 
masters. I should  think,  if  they  had  been,  they 
would  have  a very  moderate  estimate  of  the  powers 
of  the  pass  schoolboy  to  do  “ unseen.”  I am  per- 
fectly certain  that  amongst  those  who  pass  into  the 
universities,  and  go  out  of  the  universities,  and  take 
their  degrees,  there  are  a number  of  men  who  could 
not  translate  an  easy  sentence  of  English  into 
Latin. 

1284.  There  is  only  one  other  matter  I wish  to  ask 
you  about.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
University.  You  have  some  experience  as  a member, 
not  only  of  the  Senate,  but  also  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  University,  of  the  way  in  which 
boys  come  up  prepared  for  entrance  ? — Yes. 

1285.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  their 
answering  at  the  entrance  examination  shows  that 
they  have  passed  through  a really  good,  well -arranged 
educational  system  in  their  school  course  ? — It  shows 
that  they  have  been  very  carefully  prepared  on  a 
limited  amount  of  matter — very,  very  carefully  pre- 
pared. The  number  of  clever  boys  competing,  renders 
the  competition  exceedingly  severe  for  our  matricula- 
tion honours,  so  much,  that  the  boy  who  passed  most 
brilliantly  in  the  Senior  Grade  would  have  very  little 
chance  of  a high  position  if  he  presented  himself  in 
the  same  year  for  matriculation  at  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity. It  generally  takes  a boy  another  year  if  he 
wishes  to  get  distinction. 

1286.  I observe  that  in  your  written  evidence,  as 

printed  in  this  book,  you  make  this  statement.  You 
say,  where  you  are  speaking  of  inspection,  “ at 
present  I am  not  prepared  to  advocate  its  introduc- 
tion ” — do  you  mean  the  introduction  of  a system  of 
inspection  %■ — I beg  your  pardon 

1287.  Take  the  words — “for  the  present  merely 
competitive  system  ” ; what  is  it  that  you  say  you  are 
not  prepared  to  advocate  ? — If  you  will  kindly  look 
again — I wrote  “ to  substitute  for  examination.” 

1288.  “But  at  present  I am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
vocate its  introduction.”  This  may  be  misunderstood. 

1 wish  to  ask  you,  having  fully  considered  the  matter, 
are  you  not  prepared,  even  at  present,  to  recommend 
the  introduction,  to  a large  extent,  of  a system  of 
inspection  of  the  schools? — My  written  paper  shows 
that. 

1289.  I call  your  attention  to  it  for  this  reason, 
which  is  important.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
names,  but  I have  heard  your  authority  quoted  as  a 
strong  argument  against  the  introduction  of  a system 
of  inspection.  Is  that  a fair  inference  to  draw  from 
anything  you  have  given  as  your  evidence,  whether 
written  or  oral,  before  this  Commission — that  you  are 
at  present  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a system  of 
inspection  ? — Certainty  not.  On  page  95  of  the  Ap- 
pendix containing  written  replies  to  the  queries  of 
the  Commission,  in  the  first  column,  “ Alterations  in 
system  generally,”  No.  2,  I say,  “I  would  recommend 
the  employment  of  inspectors  to  visit  schools,  and 
report  on  the  methods  of  teaching  those  subjects 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  written  examinations. 

Such  I'eport  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  award  of 
results  fees  in  those  subjects.” 

1290.  I am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  you  see  I wish 
to  have  your  view  brought  out  so  that  it  cannot  be 
misunderstood? — I recommend  that  now;  without 
drawback  or  hesitation. 

I 2 
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1291.  So  that  you  are.  not  in  any  way  tc  be  quoted 
as  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  inspection  ? — Quite 
the  other  way.  I am  an  advocate  of  inspection. 

1292.  One  final  question  with  regard  to  this 
schedule  of  your  answers  printed  here  ? — I beg  your 
pardon,  but  I should  not  like  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  hesitation  there  expressed  is  not  at  all  about  the 
desirability  of  inspection. 

1293.  On  what  ground  had  you  any  hesitation  in 
the  matter  when  you  wrote  this?— Solely  because 
I was  aware  that  amongst  a number  of  head- 
masters— I am  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Head 
masters — that  amongst  many  of  the  head-masters 
whom  T met  the  effect  of  inspection  seemed  to  them 
an  unknown  and  very  dangerous  quantity,  and 
therefore  many  of  them  seemed  to  feel  that  public 
confidence  in  the  value  of  your  examinations  would 
be  very  much  shaken  indeed  if  an  inspection  such 
as  they  had  fancied  to  themselves  were  intro- 
duced. I therefore  was  not  prepared  to  advocate 
its  being  substituted  at  once  in  a large  measure  for 
the  present  system,  not  that  I do  not  prefer  it  for 
its  intrinsic  merits,  but  because  I think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  success  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  that  it  should  continue  to  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  country — absolutely  essential — and,  therefore, 
that  until  public  opinion  was  sufficiently  educated,  and 
also  until  we  could  show  by  experience  that  we  had 
such  inspectors  as  were  desirable,  an  unfavourable 
introduction  of  inspection  would  be  attended  with 
inconvenience. 

1294.  I think  you  were  present  when  Dr.  Molloy 
was  examined  1 — Yes. 

1295.  He  indicated  a way  in  which  this  system  of 
inspection  could  be  tentatively  introduced  on  a small 
scale  ? — Yes. 

1296.  Do  you  not  think  that  a very  practical  sugges- 

tion ? — "Well,  I am  not  quite  clear  that  I fully  take  in 
the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Molloy,  which  I very  much 
appreciate,  and  that  main  suggestion 

1297.  I am  dealing  only  with  this  one  point.  Sup- 
pose it  was  not  considered  feasible  at  first  to  introduce 


this  new  element  of  inspection  on  a very  large  scale,  and 
that  it  was  found  possible  to  introduce  it  on  a small 
scale,  would  it  not  be  desirable  in  that  case  to  introduce- 
it  tentatively  on  a small  scale  ? — Certainly.  I strongly 
advocate  it  with  regard  to  the  subjects  1 mention. 

1298.  You  agree  with  me,  of  course,  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  try  experiments  on  the  schools  by 
introducing  a thing  we  were  not  clear  was  a good  thing 
in  itself? — Obviously. 

1299.  But  then,  if  we  know  it  is  a good  thing,  and 
calculated  to  supply  a great  want  in  the  present  system,, 
it  would  seem  very  desirable  to  try  it  tentatively  ? — 
Yes,  and  if  it  was  begun  on  those  two  questions  it. 
would  be  the  means  of  introducing  it. 

1300.  I observe  that  this  schedule  of  answers  of 
yours  is  signed  not  only  by  yourself,  but  also  by  a num- 
ber of  your  colleagues,  all  holding  very  important  edu- 
cational positions,  and  having  a great  deal  of 
experience  ? — Certainly. 

1301.  There  are  six  of  them,  I think.  Does  that 
substantially  represent  the  opinion  of  all  your  staff 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  your  colleagues  ? — The  paper- 
was  adopted  and  signed  by  Fathers  Finlay,  Hogan,. 
Darlington,  Browne,  O’Neill,  and  Russell.  Two — 
Father  Wheeler  and  Mi-.  O’Nowlan — were  absent. 

1302.  I am  sure  that  those  two  were  not  excluded1 
because  they  did  not  agree  with  you? — No.  It  so- 
chanced  that  one  was  absent,  giving  a retreat,  and  the- 
other  was  absent  in  England  at  the  time. 

1303.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  differ  from  you  ? — So  far  as  I know. 

1304.  I wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the- 
views  you  express  here  are  not  your  own  merely,  but 
represent  the  views  of  the  staff  of  the  important  educa- 
tional establishment  of  which  you  are  the  president  ? 
— And  of  many  other  members  of  my  body  who  have- 
had  very  large  educational  experience. 

1305.  Some  of  whom  will  probably  be  witnesses; 
afterwards? — I hope  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  examined. 


1306.  Chairman. — Dr.  Kelly,  you  ax-e  the  Bishop 
of  Ross? — Yes. 

1307.  And  I see  in  the  paper  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  furnish  to  us,  that  you  taught  in  a 
grammar  school  for  some  years  before  1878? — Yes. 

1308.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Intermediate 
Act  ? — For  about  two  years. 

1309.  And  then  you  worked  under  the  Intermediate 
system  for  18  years? — Yes. 

1310.  I believe  that  you  took  a very  keen  interest 
in  the  system  from  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

1311.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  system? — Well,  I have  expressed  it 
in  the  paper  I sent  in.  1 have  stated  that  in  my 
opinion  the  system  has  done  a great  deal  of  indirect 
good  to  education,  and,  as  I think  that  the  oppor- 
tunity has  arisen  for  improving  its  defects,  I have 
emphasised  the  defects  much  more  than  the  good 
qualities  of  the  system.  The  Act  was  passed  to  promote 
education  in  Ireland — that  is  its  main  purpose.  And 
I fear  that  it  has  not  promoted  education  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  There  has  been  a wider  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  but  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  does 
not  necessarily  imply  education  ; knowledge  is  more 
widely  diffused,  but  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  growth  of  national  in- 
tellect ; and  I am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  intel- 
lects of  the  pupils  leaving  the  grammar  schools  at 


present  are  less  vigorous  and  less  developed  and  less; 
capable  of  exploring  new  fields  of  knowledge,  and  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  ordinary  life  that  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  afterwards,  than  had 
been  the  intellects  of  the  boys  who  left  those  same- 
schools  before  the  passing  of  the  Intermediate  Act. 
This  is  a very  serious  indictment  against  the  Act,  but 
that  is  my  opinion,  formed  not  recently,  but  an  old 
standing  opinion.  T expressed  that  opinion,  indeed 
in  the  year  1887,  before  the  Education  Endowments- 
Commission,  and  I take  the  liberty  of  quoting  one 
answer  I made  on  that  occasion.  On  the  1 2th  October 
1887,  I was  examined  as  a witness  and  stated  : “ I 
regard  the  Intermediate  examination  as  fairly  con- 
ducted, and  I also  consider  that  the  Intermediate 
system  has  improved  the  education  of  the  country, 
for  it  has  set  up  a system  where  there  was  no  system 
before,  and  it  has  given  some  sort  of  standard  by 
which  people  can  go,  whereas  up  to  its  intro- 
duction there  was  no  standard  to  go  by,  and  every 
school  followed  its  own  caprices.  But  having: 

said  so  much,  I am  not  a very  great 
admirer  of  the  system.  Though  the  Act  has  done 
good,  the  system  it  has  introduced  is  a bad  system. 
I think  a system  of  education  conducted  altogether 
by  written  examinations  leads  to  teaching  of  a very 
defective  kind.  The  great  object  of  all  such  teaching 
is  merely  to  get  a certain  amount  of  knowledge  into 
the  heads  of  the  boys,  and  the  training  of  the  pupils— 
the  disciplina  mentis— is  very  much  neglected,  I fear. 
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1 know,  for  my  o«rn  part,  I would  not  consider  myself 
conscientiously  justified  in  teaching  any  class  in  the 
method  which  would  bring  the  highest  results  in  the 
Intermediate  examination,  and  I never  did  so  teach.” 
I was  then  asked — “ Do  you  think  a short  course 
suitable  to  boys  in  the  higher  grades  ?”  And  the 
answer  was — “ The  reading  in  our  college  was  much 
more  extensive  before  the  introduction  of  the  In- 
termediate system  in  all  the  grades;  but  I do 
not  think  the  shortness  of  the  course  is  the 
worst  feature.  I think  the  fact  that  you  have 
only  a written  examination  and  that  the  teaching 
becomes  largely  mechanical,  is  the  worst  feature.” 
Then  I added,  “ I would  be  glad  if  there  could  be 
some  corrective  applied,  and  if  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commission  could  distribute  any  funds 
that  may  come  under  its  control  by  inspection,  that 
inspection  by  the  Education  Endowments  Commission 
would  be  a sort  of  corrective  to  the  Intermediate 
system.”  That  was  my  view  in  1887,  and  it  is  still 
my  view,  except  that  it  has  been  widened,  and 
deepened,  and  strengthened  by  time. 

1312.  Now,  in  the  paper  here  you  have  given  some 
particulars  of  the  greatest  evils  which  you  consider 
result  from  the  system  that  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Act  of  1878.  I think  you  first  say  that  the  ex- 
amination is  made  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  educa- 
tion ? — That  is  so.  I have  stated  that  that  is  the 
greatest  evil,  and  I have  already  expressed  the  idea 
that  the  examination,  being  the  great  purpose  and  end 
of  education,  it  leads  to  teaching  of  a very  defec- 
tive kind,  and  I stated,  that  the  purpose  of  education 
at  the  present  moment  is  to  obtain  the  highest  results, 
to  obtain  the  highest  marks  at  the  examination,  and 
any  knowledge  which  does  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  getting  marks  is  considered  by  the  school-boys 
and  also  by  some  of  the  teachers  as  useless  lumber. 
Well,  then,  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  wrong 
methods.  The  quickest  method  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  regarded  as  the  best  one,  whether  that  method 
cramps  or  develops,  weakens  or  strengthens  the 
.mind,  and  the  outcome  is  that  just  as  the  work- 
man uses  his  tools  to  earn  the  highest  wages,  so 
the  teacher  may  use  the  minds  of  his  pupils  in 
order  to  earn  the  highest  results  fees,  and  I regard 
that,  I may  say,  as  downright  prostitution  of  the 
good  and  the  bright  intellects  of  the  country — a prosti- 
tution of  the  veiy  worst  kind. 

1313.  I desire  to  ask  your  lordship  one  question 

with  reference  to  that.  We  have  had  evidence 
here  already  that  that  wras  the  necessary  tendency 
of  the  system.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion not  as  regards  the  tendency,  but  as  regards 
the  actual  results  of  the  system  according  to  your 
experience.  In  your  experience  has  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  system  produced  the  result  that  you 
mention  ? — Yes,  decidedly  it  has  ; and  furthermore,  I 
will  go  farther  and  say  that  considering  that  human 
nature  is  what  it  is 

1314.  And  it  is  always  likely  to  remain  as  it  is? — 
Oh,  yes,  of  course ; but  I say  that  though  the  fault  is 
not,  perhaps,  metaphysically  or  physically  inherent 
in  the  system,  yet,  taking  human  nature  to  be  what  it 
is,  and  taking  all  the  influences  at  work  in  the 
country,  I say  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  system  to  this 
extent,  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  system. 

1315.  You  are,  of  course,  taking  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  work  in  the  direction  that  will  bring 
the  greatest  reward? — Yes,  and  not  a reward  in  money, 
but  a reward  in  reputation,  which,  I consider,  to  be 
an  even  keener  incentive. 

1316.  But  the  reward  in  reputation  also  brings 
with  it  a reward  in  money — it  brings  money  in  ? — Yes, 
indirectly. 

1317.  You  also  have  mentioned  in  No.  2 of  your 
paper  the  character  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
education  that  is  given  under  this  system,  especially 
as  regards  the  various  languages  taught  ? — Yes.  I 


consider  the  teaching  is  very  defective  as  regards  the  13,  ,899- 
various  languages,  but  I must  say  that  I consider  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
first  evil  that  I have  discussed  as  being  of  infinitely  Kelly,  Bishop 
more  importance  than  any  other,  and  I consider  it  to  of  ®uss" 
be  a perversion  of  the  idea  of  education,  and 
a real  and  a great  evil,  because,  as  every  witness 
has  stated  here,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to 
strengthen  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  improve  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  prepare  and  equip  the  mind 
for  the  business  of  after  life.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  a means  to  that  great  end,  but  only  a 
means,  and  if  I get  a man  or  a boy  whose  intellect  is 
well  developed  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  me 
whether  he  has  much  positive  knowledge  or  not.  The 
real  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  have  your 
mind  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  apply  yourself  to  any- 
thing that  turns  up,  or  any  situation  that  confronts 
you.  In  my  own  life  I may  say  that  matters  turn  up 
with  regard  to  which  I have  not  a particle  of  positive 
knowledge,  and  I am  obliged  to  apply  myself  to  them 
and  dispose  of  them. 

1318.  Yes,  of  course.  I think  that  happens  with 
nearly  all  of  us.  You  consider  that  the  proper  result 
and  outcome  of  Intermediate  education  ought  to  be  to 
show  a student  how  to  learn,  and  to  inculcate  in  him 
the  habit  of  study,  and  you  consider,  as  I understand 
you,  that  when  it  has  done  that  it  has  done  its 
principal  work  ? — Yes,  certainly.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  view.  But,  as  I have  already  stated, 
you  can  acquire  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  attainment  of  real 
education  can  go  on  simultaneously.  The  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  only  subsidiary  to  education,  and 
thus,  while  I consider  it  a great  evil  that  the  know- 
ledge of  languages  is  defective,  still  I regard  it  as  only 
a secondary  matter  to  the  first  evil  which  I men- 
tioned. 

1319.  Before  we  go  into  that,  I want  to  know, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  this  system  of  Interme- 
diate education  has  a cramping  influence  on  the 
mind  and  on  the  faculties  of  the  teacher  ? — Oh,  no 
not  so  much  on  the  teacher.  As  regards  the  teachers, 

I think  that  here  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  Intermediate  system.  I believe  that  the 
teachers  of  the  country  are  a better  body  now  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when  this  system  was- 
introduced.  I think  that  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
system  has  stirred  up  the  teachers.  There  is  amongst 
them  now  more  vigour  and  energy,  and  I think  wider 
knowledge ; the  evils  I regard  as  having  affected  the 
pupils  and  not  the  teachers.  The  system  has  tip  to 
this  seemed  to  me  to  work  as  a strong  medicine  on 
the  education  of  the  country  and  if  you  stop  it  now 
you  have  all  the  purgative  effect  of  the  medicine,  and 
if  you  now,  so  to  speak,  leave  the  rest  to  nature  you 
will  have  good  health,  and  vigour,  and  energy,  but  if 
you  continue  the  present  system  very  much  longer,  if 
you  keep  on  administering  the  medicine  I think  the 
patient  will  be  in  a bad  way. 

1320.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here  to  the 
effect  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  unduly 
interfere  with  the  teacher’s  liberty  in  his  line  of  teach- 
ing, and  prevent  him  from  bringing  out  the  best 
faculties  in  the  pupil.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as 
to  that  ? — Yes.  I will  give  you  my  own  experience. 

When  the  Intermediate  Act  passed,  I was  a junior 
teacher,  having  no  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  school  with  which  I was  connected.  At  the 
examinations  in  1879  the  school  was  able  to  send  in 
from  150  boys,  somewhere  about  28  of  them.  The 
rest  were  excluded  by  the  age-limits.  I have  not  the 
figures  before  me,  nor  have  I been  able  to  lay  my  hands 
on  them,  but  I am  not  far  wrong.  Out  of  tiie 
28  we  got  no  exhibition,  but  10  out  of  the  number 
who  were  sent  in  got  book  prizes,  and  some  came 
close  to  getting  exhibitions.  In  the  following  year, 

1880,  we  sent  in  about  a similar  number,  with  some- 
what similar  results,  except,  I think,  that  we  got  only 
eight  book  prizes,  and  the  places  that 
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were  got  were  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year.  I,  as  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  was  not 
satisfied  with  this,  and  I thought  to  myself  as  to  how 
it  was  that  our  school  had  fallen  back  instead  of  going 
forward.  I was  then  teaching  a Junior  Grade  class 
with  about  30  boys  in  it,  and  after  ordinary  class 
hours,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  at  recreation 
time  I took  three  of  these  boys  apart.  I should  say 
that  I studied  the  work  carefully  myself,  beforehand, 
and  I took  these  three  boys  over  all  the  business 
they  were  to  have  for  the  folio  .ving  day.  I 
smoothed  away  all  difficulties,  filled  up  the  pitfalls, 
and  assisted  them  in  every  way.  I gave  them 
additional  work,  such  as  unseen  translations,  addi- 
tional compositions,  and  I worked  in  that  way  with 
these  boys  for  a year.  They  attended  class  with  the 
other  30,  and,  of  course,  got  the  ordinary  oral  teach- 
. ing.  Well,  they  had  matters  greatly  facilitated  for 

them.  At  the  end  of  the  year  two  of  them  got  ex- 
hibitions, and  the  third  took  a prize.  I was  pleased 
at  the  result,  but  I began  to  reflect  whether  I had 
really  been  developing  the  minds  of  the  boys  or 
crippling  their  minds,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion 

then,  and  I hold  the  same  opinion  still,  that 
I had  done  the  boys  a great  intellectual 
harm.  I really  prevented  them  from  using 
their  own  energies  and  faculties,  and  the 
other  boys  who  were  not  treated  in  that 
way,  and  who  had  to  exert  themselves,  fared  better,  1 
think,  educationally,  for  when  or.e  of  them  fell  into  a 
pitfall  he  had  to  stiuggle  in  order  to  get  out  of  it. 
In  that  struggle  consists  all  education  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties.  These  three  boys  never 
got  a pitfall.  I came  to  the  conclusion,  as  I told  you, 
that  I had  injured  the  minds  of  those  boys,  but  they 
were  all  of  them  clever,  and  in  spite  of  this  ener- 
vating process,  I did  not  kill  their  natural  talent.  I 
consider  that  pupils,  if  they  were  educated  and  not 
prepared  for  examinations,  would  be  better. 

1321.  And  the  system  you  adopted  with  these 
boys  was  the  one  best  calculated  to  promote  good  pe- 
cuniary  results  under  the  system  ? — 1 could  not  secure 
the  results  otherwise.  It  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  secure  them  otherwise.  But  I should  say  that  in 
teaching  those  boys  I did  not  teach  them  in  the 
methods  that  would  bring  the  best  results.  The  bent 
of  my  mind  drove  me  into  giving  certain  explanations 
and  putting  questions  as  to  the  understanding  of  the 
subject-matter  and  the  argument  of  the  author.  I 
knew,  however,  and  the  boys  told  me  too,  that  that 
was  wasting  their  time  and  would  not  pay  at  the 
Intermediate.  I could  not  succeed  otherwise  than  as 
I did  ; and  I now  say  that  any  boy  who  ever  got  on 
under  my  tuition  successfully  at  the  Intermediate,  did 
so  to  a certain  extent  to  the  ruin  of  his  education,  and 
that  is  a very  serious  thing.  I would  say  that  success 
at  the  Intermediate  is  secured  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  injury  done  to  education.  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  success  of  exhibitioners  in  Ireland  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  education  has  been  injuriously 
affected,  and  that  many  failures  to  secure  exhibitions 
have  arisen  from  the  lact  that  the  education  of  the 
pupils  has  not  been  injuriously  affected. 

1322.  Have  you  thought  of  any  remedy  for  this  ? 
— These  young  gentlemen  whose  education,  from  my 
point  of  view,  has  been  spoiled,  have  not  to  a large 
extent  up  to  this  become  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
country.  If  the  present  system  goes  on  for  another 
twenty  years,  and  the  old  generation  of  teachers  die 
out,  and  the  Intermediate  produces  its  effect 
not  only  on  the  pupils  but  on  the  new  generation 
of  teachers,  it  will  then  be  impossible  to  cure 
the  mischief  that  has  been  done.  I consider 
that  this  Commission  has  the  fate  of  the  country  in 
its  hands,  and  that  is  why  I am  here  to  state  my  views 
to  it. 

1323.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  the  first 
topic  that  you  mentioned,  or  on  the  second  one  as  to 
i he  teaching  of  languages  1 — I think  I have  given  my 


views  fully.  It  is  on  the  question  of  the  system  that 
I speak.  I don’t  want  to  go  into  details,  but  I give 
my  views  as  strongly  as  I can  on  the  question  of  the 
system. 

1324-.  I am  anxious  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
of  stating  your  views  as  clearly  as  you  can.  Kindly 
state  your  views  as  to  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
character  of  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  student 
especially  on  languages,  classical  and  modern?  You 
say  that  the  knowledge  he  acquires  is  a memory 
knowledge? — Very  largely — and  then  the  boy  feels 
that  what  he  gets  very  largely  by  memory  he  will 
have  to  reproduce  at  the  examination,  and  lie  tries  to 
keep  it  in  memory  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  it, 
and  I fear  that  in  many  instances  when  he  has  gone 
through  the  examination  he  throws  off  the  know- 
ledge. 

1325.  Has  it  had  any  effect  on  correct  pronuncia- 
tion?— Yes,  I believe  in  a great  many  of  the  schools 
reading  languages  aloud  has  been  given  up  altogether; 
at  least,  to  judge  from  the  boys  who  came  up  from 
other  schools  to  my  school,  it  seems  to  me  that  reading 
aloud  has  been  given  up  altogether  in  classical  and 
modern  languages.  I don’t  mean  merely  correct  pro- 
nunciation, but  they  really  cannot  articulate  words. 
If  you  ask  them  to  pronounce  a word  for  you  they  will 
spell  the  word  instead  of  pronouncing  it.  They  cannot 
unite  letters  into  syllables  or  syllables  into  words,  or 
give  you  any  sound  at  all.  From  my  experience  lan- 
guage with  many  of  them  has  ceased  to  be  articulate 
speech. 

1326.  I have  heard  of  a young  gentleman  being 
asked  what  was  the  French  for  “yes”  and  his  anwer 
was  “o-u-i” — has  that  occurred  to  you? — Well,  some- 
thing very  like  it.  I asked  a boy  one  day  who  came 
to  my  school,  and  who  passed  in  the  Junior  Grade  in 
French,  what  was  the  Imperfect  Tense  of  avoir.  He 
said  “ j-a-v-a-i-s.”  I asked  him  to  pronounce  it.  He 
could  not  pronounce  it.  He  lo  deed  at  the  grammar 
and  after  a considerable  time  he  got  out  the  word 
‘ java-is,”  then  he  went  on  “ tu  avaise,”  and  so  on. 

1327.  You  put  that  strongly  in  your  written 
answer  ? — Ye3,  it  is  not  only  that  no  attention  is  paid 
to  correct  pronunciation  but  there  is  no  attempt 
at  pronunciation  of  any  kind.  If  you  ask  a pupil 
to  put  a verb  through  the  persons  of  a certain 
tense,  he  will  reply  by  spelling  them.  He  cannot 
form  sounds ; language  is  no  longer  articulate  speech  ; 
such  mummery  is  the  Celtic,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  which  twenty  years  of  the  working  of  the 
Intermediate  system  has  left  us.  That  expresses  my 
experience  and  my  opinion. 

1328.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  with  re- 
spect to  evil  No.  2? — Well,  I think  I modified  that 
statement  in  the  paper,  because  I say  lower  down 
that  those  faults  in  all  their  sickening  grossness 
are  not  universal,  but  they  are  found  in  the  vast 
majority  of  Intermediate  pupils.  Of  course  it  was 
before  my  mind  that  there  are  9,000  children  pre- 
senting themselves  e\  ery  year  for  examination,  and  it 
does  not  apply  to  all  of  them ; but  in  no  school  in 
Ireland  is  there  the  same  facility  of  articulation  now 
as  there  was  up  to  the  year  1878. 

1329.  I think  you  added  thatit  is  now  useless  to  look 
for  accuracy  of  pronunciation  ? — Y es,  that  was  my 
experience. 

1330.  You  also  directed  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 

system  attracting  a number  of  pupils  to  studies  which 
are  worthless  to  them  in  after  life  ?— Yes,  my  view  is 
that  the  Intermediate  programme  has  forced  upon  the 
country  a grammar  school  education  that  does  not  suit 
the  country,  that  suits  only  a small  number 
in  the  country — namely,  those  preparing  for 
the  universities,  and  those  who  intend  to 

go  to  the  professions — the  clerical,  legal,  and  medi- 
cal professions.  I think  it  is  a great  national 
calamity  that  a number  of  boys  and  girls  through  the 
country  should  be  driven  to  study  subjects  which  are 
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quite  useless. to  them,  and  neglect  subjects  that  would 
be  useful  to  them.  They  are  driven  to  do  this  because 
they  want  io  earn  the  rewards  under  the  Board, 
whether  prizes  and  exhibitions  for  the  pupils  or  results 
fees  for  the  schools.  I regard  that  as  the  next  evil. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  this  evil  is  more  serious  than 
the  first;  because  we  all  live  in  this  country,  and 
I believe  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  interest  of  the 
country  above  and  beyond  everything  else. 

1331.  You  regard  that  as  injurious  to  the  intellect 
of  the  country  1— Yes,  I expressed  that  idea  in  my 
paper  by  stating  that  the  time  wantonly  wasted 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  arithmetic,  drawing, 
natural  philosophy,  and  other  sciences  which  would 
mentally  equip  the  pupils  and  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  positions  in  life.  I consider  this  mis-direction 
of  the  youthful  intellect  of  the  country  is  a great 
national  waste  of  the  most  precious  stores  of  the 
country,  the  brain  power  of  our  youth. 

1332.  In  the  answer  under  the  head  of  evil  No.  3 
you  refer  to  pupils  who  are  destined  to  live  by- 
manual  labour,  and  you  say  that  how  such  a pupil 
could  derive  any  advantage,  mental,  moral,  or  social, 
from  that  peculiar  style  of  Latin,  French,  and 
German  which  you  have  described  you  are  totally 
unable  to  comprehend  1— Yes,  the  sons  of  labourers, 
carpenters,  tailors,  and  butchers,  and  all  the  rest, 
men  who  have  not  the  slightest  hope  of  living  except 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 

1333.  You  believe  that  to  that  class  the  object  of 
going  in  for  the  examinations  is  that  of  passing  the 
examination  not  as  means  to  the  end  of  being  truly 
educated  1 — No,  the  passing  of  the  examination  is  the 
object,  and,  if  possible,  winning  an  exhibition  or  a 
prize,  and  obtaining  results  fees  for  the  schools. 

1334.  I suppose  that  one  of  the  difficulties  the 
schoolmasters  in  the  country  have  to  contend  with 
is  want  of  time,  that  the  parents  of  the  children 
cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  remain  at  the  school 
until  they  are  18  years  of  age? — Certainly. 

1335.  The  mass  that  do  enter  the  Intermediate 
schools  do  not  go  beyond  the  Junior  Grade? — 
My  experience  of  the  boys  I had  to  deal  with  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  with  the  boys  that  came  under 
my  observation  as  bishop  in  Cork,  is  that  the  majority 
who  enter  the  Intermediate  schools  go  through 
the  full  course,  that  is  in  the  particular  schools 
with  which  I have  been  concerned,  myself,  because 
there  is  another  set  of  Intermediate  schools  that  I 
shall  have  to  speak  of  later  on,  but  the  majority  of 
the  boys  in  the  schools  I have  had  to  deal  with  went 
through  the  full  course.  They  went  to  the  schools 
for  a definite  purpose,  the  purpose  of  entering  some 
of  the  professions,  and  the  majority  of  them 
went  through  with  that  purpose.  But  side  by  side 
with  them  there  were  a number  of  boys  attending 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  which  were  regarded 
as  primary  schools  before  the  passing  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Act.  They  remained  at  the  schools  until  15 
or  16.  Prior  to  the  Intermediate  Act  some  of  them 
dropped  away  at  12  or  13,  and  then  when  the  Inter- 
mediate system  was  introduced  the  boys  attended  at 
the  school  a little  longer,  but  dropped  away  at  the  end 
of  the  Junior  Intermediate  Grade  as  a rule. 

1336.  Had  the  subject-matters  taught  in  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  been  to  any  extent  changed 
owing  to  the  passing  of  the  Act? — Yes,  very  con- 
siderably, they  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board. 

1337.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  Intermediate  Acts  before  we 
i-rfer  to  the  alterations  which  you  would  suggest  ? — 
Well,  I don’t  think  so. 

1 338.  I will  ask  yon  then  to  come  to  the  practical 
remedies  you  suggest  in  order  to  obviate  those  evils  ? 
—The  first  remedy  is,  that  the  great  national 
competition  by  written  examinations  should  be 
utterly  abolished.  I call  attention  -to  the  words 


“ the  annual  competitive  examinations”  because  Jnn.  13, 1599. 
I think  the  whole  mischief  arises  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
great  annual  competition.  Self-preservation  is  the  Kelly,  Bishop 
first  law  of  nature,  and  that  principle  holds  with  re-  of  Ros3- 
gard  to  schools  as  well  as  with  regard  to  individuals. 

A school  must  adopt  the  methods  necessary  to  make 
a show  at  the  great  annual  competition  except  it 
wishes  to  be  blotted  out.  If  a teacher  honestly  and 
conscientiously  desires  to  conduct  his  class  he  knows 
that  half  of  the  time  he  devotes  to  educating  his 
bovs  will  not  “pay”  at  the  annual  examination,  and 
he” fears  that  other  people  will  be  preparing  pupils 
for  examination  while  he  is  educating  his,  and  if  there- 
fore he  has  the  moral  courage  to  educate  them  for  a 
year,  when  they  go  up  for  examination  he  finds  that 
his  pupils  are  nowhere  on  the  list,  and  then  he  has  to 
endure  the  taunts  of  his  enemies  and,  what  is  far 
harder  to  bear,  the  sympathy  of  his  friends. 

1339.  If  you  abolished  the  competitive  annual  ex- 
aminations, what  would  you  substitute  instead  of 
them ; what  would  your  ideal  system  be  in  the  matter  ? 

Well,  at  the  time  I sent  in  that  paper  I thought  that 

the  Intermediate  Education  Board  could  carry  out  the 
suggestions  that  I made  without  any  change  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament ; but  I have  since  learned  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  consequently,  I will  speak  a little 
more  freely  now  than  I did  in  the  paper. 

1340.  You  are  aware  that  this  Commission  has 
been  asked  to  report  what  changes  if  any  ought  to  be 
made,  and  whether  a new  statute  for  that  purpose  is 
or  is  not  necessary? — Yes.  I think  the  best  system 
would  be  what  I describe  in  No.  2.  What  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  should  keep  before  their  minds  is  this, 
that  they  should  deal  with  the  schools  rather  than 
with  the  pupils.  In  the  old  times,  when  a great  public 
benefactor  wanted  to  improve  education,  he  began  by 
evecting  suitable  buildings  ; he  then  got  in  suitable 
teachers  and  provided  for  their  maintenance,  and  he 
generally  gave  some  endowment  either  in  land  or  in 
money  to  help  on  the  pupils,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
a great  benefactor,  in  fact  he  established  an  endowed 
school.  In  my  opinion  the  Intermediate  Board  lias 
commenced  at  the  wrong  end ; instead  of  dealing  with 
the  schools  and  teachers  and  trying  to  provide  good 
education  you  start  at  the  other  end,  and  what  you  do 
is  to  rive  a stimulus  to  education — viz.,  competition, 
and  upon  that  stimulus  you  build  the  entire  system. 

Just  as  if  the  great  medieval  builder  turned  down  the 
spire  of  the  grand  cathedral  and  endeavoured  to 
poise  the  whole  edifice  on  that  foundation.  I he 
Board  begins  with  competition — the  stimulus  of 
education — from  which  they  elaborate  a whole  educa- 
tional system.  It  is  as  if  an  individual  required 
a stimulant  for  his  stomach’s  sake,  and  his  whole 
system  of  diet,  his  clothing,  housing,  and  entire 
manner  of  life  were  regulated  in  reference  to  that 
stimulant.  I would  commence  with  the  schools,  and 
I maintain  that  the  money  should  go  mainly  to  the 
schools.  That  is  no  new  idea  of  mine ; it  is  an  old 
idea  which  I gave  to  the  world  long  ago.  In  a letter 
of  mine  published  in  the  Lublin  newspapers  many 
years  ago  1 stated : — “ While  the  teachers  received 
as  salary  for  their  arduous  labours,  and  as  subsidy  to 
pay  rent  and  rates  on  schools,  and  to  keep  buildiugs, 
furniture,  and  appliances  in  order,  and  to  repair 
the  ravages  made  by  time  and  juvenile  mischief, 
the  sum  of  £8,875,  the  students  received  as  a 
bribe  to  induce  them  to  learn,  the  substantially 
greater  sum  of  £11,810.”  That  was  before  the 
increase  was  made  in  the  grant  under  the  Local  Tax- 
ation Act,  “ If  the  Commissioners  take  the  ( trouble 
of  inquiring  they  will  find  that  this  money  is  seldom 
hoarded  up  to  assist  the  student  later  on  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  studies,  and  the  attainment  of  an  hon- 
ourable position  in  life,  which  without  thislntermediate 
subvention  he  should  have  failed  to  reach,  but  that, 

. after  the  manner  of  all  bribes,  it  is  generally  expended 
foolishly — on  toys  for  the  successful  student,  on  trin- 
kets for  his  sister,  or  on  procuring  a few  weeks’  good 
cheer  for  a poor  family,  who,  after  this  windfall  has 
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rJgn.  13, 1899.  disappeared,  are  only  tlie  more  unhappy  with  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  usual  hardship  of  their  lives.” 

S-Bi^  1341.  You  propose  that  the  money  at  our  disposal 
should  be  distributed  amongst  the  schools? — Yes, 

1342.  The  school  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  instead 
ol  the  pass  student  as  at  present  being  the  unit  for 
distribution  ? — Yes,  as  I observe  in  the  same  letter — 
“ The  Intermediate  results’  fees  are  simply  a mockery 
endowment.  So  far  as  any  real  educational  assistance 
we  have  received  from  the  Board  in  the  past  is 
concerned,  I could  have  heartily  wished  the  Irish 
Intermediate  system  with  the  Irish  elk,  the  dodo,  the 
moa,  and  the  other  extinct  generations.”  Then  I 
proceed  to  give  my  idea  that  the  main  body  of  the 
money  should  go  to  the  teaching  and  to  procuring  a 
good  equipment  for  the  schools.  No  school  can 
be  effective  unless  it  has  a strong  staff  of  com- 
petent teachers,  good  buildings,  and  educational 
appliances.  Those  articles  cannot  be  procured 
without  money.  Either  of  two  things  must 
happen  in  unendowed  schools ; the  pupils  must  pay 
enormously  high  fees  in  order  to  procure  efficient 
education,  or  else  they  must  be  content  with  moderate 
teaching.  If  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  helps 
to  maintain  an  efficient  teaching  staff,  I have  no  con- 
cern as  to  how  they  do  it.  I am  indifferent  as  to 
whether  they  give,  as  at  present,  the  entire  results 
fees  to  the  managers  of  the  schools,  or  divide  them, 
according  to  a fixed  proportion,  among  all  the  masters 
in  a school.  The  benefit  to  the  public  will  be  the 
same.  The  creation  of  new  prizes  and  exhibitions 
benefit  individual  pupils  to  the  detriment  of  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  pupils,  who  must  pay  out  of  their  own 
pockets  for  high-class  teaching,  or  put  up  with  in- 
competent instruction.  The  case  is  so  clear  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  argue  it.  My  idea  all  along 
has  been  the  endowment  of  the  teaching. 

1343.  The  creation  of  prizes  and  exhibitions  benefits 
the  pupils  ? — That  was  my  idea  of  the  system  of  pay- 
ments by  results  at  the  time.  What  I would  now  have 
is  capitation  grants  for  the  schools,  and  1 would  have 
the  capitation  grants  made  out  in  this  way.  I would 
employ  a permanent  body  of  gentlemen — you  may 
call  them  examiners,  or  you  may  call  thein  inspectors — 
the  name  makes  no  difference — but  they  should  go  to 
the  schools  periodically  and  inspect  and  examine  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  themselves.  And  then  I would 
follow  the  method  I heard  Dr.  Molloy  lay  down,  and 
on  the  results  of  tfieir  inspection  and  examination 
in  the  school  itself,  I would  classify  the  schools  into 
various  classes,  and  pay  capitation  fees  on  all  the  boys 
in  the  school  graduated  according  to  the  report  of  the 
inspector  as  to  the  character  of  the  school,  whether 
excellent  work  was  given.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  an  actuary  to  calculate  what  rate  of  capita- 
tion fees  you  would  be  able  to  give.  Suppose  £5 
for  an  “ excellent”  school,  £4  for  “ very  good,”  £3 
for  “ good,”  and  so  on.  I would  distribute  the  money 
By  capitation  grants  on  the  number  of  pupils  in 
.attendance. 

1344.  Graduated  according  to  the  excellence  of  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

1345.  Would  you  propose  that  those  gentlemen 
should  examine  each  of  the  students  at  the 
school? — Well,  I have  not  gone  into  those  details 
My  own  opinion  would  be  that  any  man  of  experience 
would  not  be  very  long  in  a school  before  he  could 
determine  whether  the  work  of  the  school  was  beino- 
excellently  done ; it  does  not  require  such  detailed 
examination  as  many  people  imagine  to  do  that. 

.1346.  Would  such  an  examination  as  he  would 
enter  upon  be  directed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  school  as  distinct  from  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  students  ? — 
Mainly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  and  that  is 
what  I want — a good  school,  with  a good  teacher 
that  would  teach  the  boys  well. 


1 347.  An  efficient  teacher  if  left  to  his  liberty  will 
teach  the  boys  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  so  far  as 
their  intellects  are  capable  of  being  developed? — Yes, 
at  the  same  time  I think  it  would  be  no  harm  to  have 
some  little  restraint  on  the  teacher,  and  I would  take 
into  account  the  answering  of  the  boys  also,  in  order 
to  see  that  he  had  thoroughly  done  his  duty. 

1348.  You  would  examine  the  boys  in  the  school? 
— Yes,  but  not  in  every  subject. 

1349.  But  I presume  not  in  every  subject? — Not 
necessarily.  From  my  own  experience  I think  a 
competent  examiner  or  inspector  going  into  a school 
even  if  he  did  not  examine  the  boys  at  all,  but  simply 
walked  through  the  school  and  into  the  classes  and 
saw  the  teaching  going  on  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  saw  the  work  that  they  were  doing  and  the 
character  of  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school, 
could  classify  the  school  although  he  never  asked  the 
boys  a question.  That  is  my  opinion. 

1350.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
“ modern  course  ” — I mean  a commercial  course — but 
Father  Delany  prefers  to  call  it  a “ modern  course  ” — 
I understand  that  that  suggestion  has  your  approval? — 
Yes,  I hold  strongly  that  the  interests  of  the  country ' 
require  that,  and  that  the  old  Intermediate  course, 
framed  as  it  has  been  up  to  this,  should  be  regarded 
as  a classical  course.  In  my  opinion  there  should  be 
an  opportunity  given  to  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  who 
go  in  for  the  examinations— having  regard  to  the 
future  career  in  life  for  which  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  are  destined — to  devote  themselves  to  such  a 
course  of  study  as  will  be  really  useful  to  them. 
Whether  you  call  it  a “ modern  course,”  a “ commer- 
cial course,”  or  an  “ industrial  course,”  I do  not  mind. 

I am  not  prepared  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  what 
the  subjects  of  the  course  ought  to  be — that  is  a 
matter  upou  which  I have  not  formed  an  opinion,  but 
in  my  opinion  such  a course  ought  to  be  there, 
and  it  will  be  a great  national  calamity  if  it  is  not 
there. 

- 1351.  Do  you  recommend  that  certificates  should 
be  given  on  the  results  of  the  school  examination — 
that  is,  the  examination  that  would  be  held  by  the 
inspectors? — Well,  I made  that  suggestion  simply  to 
comply  with  the  Act  of  Parliament — it  was  to  fit  in  my 
suggestions  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  I put 
that  in. 

1352.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  ? — No;  I do 
not  regard  it  as  a point  of  any  importance. 

1353.  You  say  “ a certain  number  would  be  recom- 
mended for  further  examination  with  a view  to  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes.  Those  examinations  should  be  held 
at  intervals,  and  for  a number  of  schools.  Those  who 
reached  the  required  standard  should  get  prizes.”  Do 
you  suggest  that  as  part  of  the  system,  or  was  that  also 
introduced  with  the  viewof  complying  with  the  Act? — It 
is  part  of  my  system,  and,  as  things  exist,  it  is  the  only- 
system  feasible.  The  students  and  their  parents  have 
been  for  years  getting,  under  the  present  system,  certain 
amounts  of  money  from  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board ; and  I do  not  think  it  possible  to  change  that 
condition  of  things  at  present.  Therefore,  I believe 
that  a considerable  portion  of  the  money  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  will  have  to  go  in  exhibitions 
and  prizes  to  the  pupils ; and,  of  course,  some  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  for  the  distribution  of  those 
exhibitions  and  prizes.  But  I consider  that  a matter 
of  infinitesimal  importance  as  compared  with  keeping 
up  a supply  of  good  teachers  in  the  schools.  It  is  a 
stimulus  to  education,  of  course,  and  in  that  way  im- 
portant ; but,  as  compared  with  the  keeping  up  of  a 
class  of  good  teachers  in  the  schools,  it  is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  The  idea  I had  in  my  mind  was 
this — that,  when  those  oral  examiners  that  went  to 
the  schools  examined  a school,  they  should  select  a 
certain  number  of  boys  to  be  examined  for  exhibitions 
and  prizes ; and  that  no  boy  should  be  permitted  to 
go  in  for  exhibitions  or  prizes  except  those  recom- 
mended by  them. 
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1354.  Just  as,  in  the  Trinity  College  examinations, 
a certain  number  were  “ recommended  for  honours  ” — 
that  the  inspectors  should  select  the  best  answerers 
at  their  examination,  and  recommend  them  for  the 
examination  for  exhibitions  and  prizes? — Yes,  and 
I consider  it  that  that  would  afford  a useful  check 
In  the  subjects  of  the  wr  itten  examination  afterwards. 
If  the  examiners  took  the  country  by  counties, 
-they  could  afterwards  have  all  the  selected  boys  as- 
sembled at  a certain  place  in  the  county.  For 
-example,  if  they  had  examined  the  schools  in  the 
-county  of  Cork,  all  the  Cork  boys  might  be  brought  to 
some  central  place  for  examination,  much  as  ac 
present. 

13 -’>5.  By  “all  the  boys”  T suppose  you  mean  all 
those  who  had  been  recommended  to  go  in  for  ex- 
hibitions or  prizes? — Yes,  and  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a searching  written  examination,  and  any 
boy  who  reached  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Board  should  get  an  exhibition ; and  in  order  to  limit 
the  element  of  competition  between  school  and  school 
there  should  be  no  classification  of  the  results.  No 
-doubt  one  school  would  be  able  to  say  that  it  secured 
three  or  four  exhibitions,  while  another  might  only  be 
able  to  say  that  it  got  one.  That  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a useful  competition,  and  not  injurious. 
A certain  amount  of  competition  is  useful  as  a 
stimulus  to  teachers,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  do 
any  injury. 

1356.  You  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a new  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — Certainly. 

1357.  If  your  ideal  scheme,  which  would  require  a 
new  Act  of  Parliament,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect — 
if  we  arc  notable  to  obtain  new  legislation — we  shall 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — Decidedly. 

1358.  You  have  suggested  certain  alterations  in 
the  rules? — Yes. 

1359.  I see  you  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Preparatory  Grade? — Yes.  I was 
strongly  opposed  to  it  at  the  time.  On  the  general 
question  of  my  ideal  system,  the  Board  has,  in  my 
opinion,  power  to  give  effect  to  many  of  my  recom- 
mendations without  any  further  legislation.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Board  under  the  present  Act 
of  Parliament  from  holding  preliminary  oral  examina- 
tions in  all  the  grades. 

1360.  The  result  of  such  examination  not  counting 
in  the  public  competition  ? — Yes,  and  I would  have 
mo  age  limits,  except  perhaps  an  upper  limit  of  20, 
and  a lower  limit  of  14.  I do  not  think  a boy 
should  enter  on  a course  of  secondary  education  until 
he  is  13  years  old.  I would  make  the  limits  for 
grants  from  14  to  20. 

1361.  That  is  as  regards  passes  and  results  fees  ? 
Yes,  I would  put  no  other  limitation  as  regards  them. 
As  regards  exhibitions  and  prizes  it  would  be  a 
different  thing.  This  was  the  view  I expressed  in 
1887 — so  that  it  is  not  a new  view  of  mine.  I said 
I would  draw  a sharp  line  of  distinction  between  boys 
who  wished  to  go  in  for  scholarships  and  prizes,  and 
those  who  wished  merely  to  pass  the  examination  and 
win  results  fees.  I think  that  for  the  purpose  of 
prizes  and  exhibitions  there  ought  to  be  an  age  limit. 
I would  not  allow  older  and  more  experienced  boys 
to  compete  against  younger  boys ; but  for  the  purpose 
of  merely  passing  the  examinations  there  ought  to  be 
no  limits  of  age.  In  that  respect  I think  the 
Intermediate  education  system  inconsistent  with  other 
systems  in  the  couutry.  In  the  National  system  the 
Board  has  no  limits  of  age,  and  in  the  universities  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  limit  of  age  in  regard  to 
entering  the  university  and  being  taught  there  I 
know  there  is  a limit  of  age  with  regard  to  scholar- 
ships, but  I think  it  unfair  that  under  the  Interme- 
diate system  the  teachers  should  get  nothing  for  boys 
because  they  happen  to  be  over  a certain  prescribed 
age. 


1362.  You  would  have  limits  of  age  in  the  compe-  Jan.  13.  1899. 

tition  tor  exhibitions?  —Certainly.  Hist  Rev.  Dr. 

1363.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  present  limits  Kelly,  Bishop 

of  age  for  exhibitions  ? — None  whatever.  of  Ro33- 


1364.  You  had  au  objection  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Board  dealt  with  girls  under  the  rules  ? — I had  a 
very  strong  objection  to  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  working  of  the  system,  when  the  amount  of  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  was  much  more  scanty 
than  ic  is  now.  I had  a very  serious  objection  to  it 
then,  and  I criticised  the  Board  very  freely  at  the 
time. 


1365.  We  are  accustomed  to  be  criticised  now? — 
Well,  at  that  time,  when  you  had  only  about  £32,500 
a year  to  spend  upon  education,  the  girls  cost  the 
Board  £1  l,b00.  I thought  that  in  allocating  £ 1 1,000 
to  girls  out  of  £32,500,  they  were  entirely  too 
generously  treated,  considering  that  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament itself  made  no  special  provision  for  them, 
because  girls  were  introduced  into  the  system 
only  under  a little  sub-section,  giving  the  Board  power 
to  make  rules  to  admit  them. 

1366.  As  I read  the  Act,  the  duty  was  imposed  upon 
us  of  making  rules  to  admit  girls.  What  is  your  present 
objection  to  the  application  of  the  Act  to  girls  ? — 
Well,  I suppose  there  can  be  no  objection  to  spending 
a portion  of  the  increased  grant  upon  the  education  of 
girls,  but  I still  hold  it  a great  absurdity,  where  you 
have  three-fourths  of  the  population  Catholics,  that  in 
this  matter  of  the  distribution  of  Irish  moneys,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  money  goes  to  Catholic  girls. 
When  we  come  to  the  grant  given  to  boys  we  find 
the  proportion  properly  observed.  We  find  the 
Catholic  boys  winning  in  results  fees,  exhibitions,  and 
prizes,  about  three-fourths  of  the  money  ; but  on  the 
girls’  side  I find  one-fourth  of  the  population  winning 
two-thirds  of  the  money. 

1367.  Of  course  that  results  from  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  Catholic— than  of  the  Protestaut — 
girls  abstaining  from  presenting  themselves  for  exami- 
nation ? — Certainly. 

1368.  Have  you  had  any  mode  of  learning  how 
that  arises? — It  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gramme.  I hold  that  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  has  no  right  to  make  a programme  for  the 
education  of  girls  that  the  girls  do  not  want. 

1369.  Suppose  you  were  framing  a programme  for 
girls,  would  you  state  what  the  nature  of  that  pro- 
gramme would  be  ? — I would  not  undertake  to  do  that 
— I do  not  know  enough  of  the  matter.  What  I know  is 
that  the  present  programme  works  unfairly  as  between 
the  two  parties.  My  earlier  attempt  was  to  try  and 
get  the  girls  excluded  altogether,  in  order  to  have  all 
the  money  given  to  the  boys.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
grant  was  ridiculously  small  and  insufficient,  even  for 
the  boys,  at  the  time ; but  I think  that  even  at 
present,  when  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
is  larger,  the  matter  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give 
fair  play  between  the  parties.  I think  it  an 
absurdity — I use  that  word  without  any  bitterness — 
it  is  an  absurdity  that  Catholic  girls  should  get  only 
£4,000  or  £5,000  out  of  £12,000.  There  ought  to 
be  a fair  distribution. 

1370.  Your  last  recommendation  is,  that  as  long  as 
the  present  system  continues  equal  results  fees  should 
be  paid  for  over-age  pupils  as  for  those  under  age  ? — 
Yes ; I would  do  away  with  the  age  limit.  1 
would  allow  a limit  to  prevent  a school  sending, 
perhaps,  one  of  its  junior  masters  to  earn  results  fees 
for  the  school.  1 would  have  a limit  to  prevent  such 
a thing  as  that,  but  within  that  I would  give  liberty 
to  send  in  any  boy  for  a pass  examination.  I would 
have  an  upper  limit,  and  a lower  limit,  but  between 
the  two  I would  give  liberty.  I would,  however, 
not  go  on  paying  results  fees  for  the  same  boy  year 
after  year.  I would  allow  three  payments  for  one 
student  during  his  entire  course.  I would  not  have 
a boy  remaining  six  years  and  getting  results  fees 
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during  the  entire  time.  If  a boy  found  it  necessary 
to  spend  two  years  in  the  same  grade,  I would  pay 
on  him  only  once,  as  you  do  at  present ; but  if  he 
went  on  from  one  grade  to  another,  I would  pay  on 
him.  If  you  think  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  pupils  that  you  should  have  the  present  age  limit, 
I think  other  forces  will  modify  that — for  if  a pupil 
is  kept  back  unduly,  the  parent  will  complain  of 
it,  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  teachers,  and  I 
think  that  pressure  will  prevent  his  being  kept  back 
unduly. 

1371.  Is  there  any  question  necessary  to  bring  your 
views  fully  before  the  Commission  that  I have  omitted 
to  ask  you? — Well,  I do  not  think  so.  The  two 
things  I , want  are,  firstly  to  have  a system  of  real 
education,  and  secondly  that  the  pupils  of  the  country 
shall  get  an  opportunity  of  being  educated  in  the  sub- 
jects that  will  be  really  useful  to  them. 

1372.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — you  have  explained 
to  us  very  clearly  your  ideal  system  of  distribution  of 
public  money  among  the  schools — a capitation  grant, 
graduated  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  inspection 
and  examination.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  that  could  only  be  done  under  an  Amended 
Act.  Suppose  that  an  Act  was  passed  empowering 
the  Board  to  introduce  such  a system,  would  you  re- 
commend its  sudden  introduction  at  once  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  present  system,  or  tentatively  and  gra- 
dually, as  suggested  by  Dr.  Molloy? — Well,  I have 
read  Dr.  Molloy ’s  evidence  as  to  the  danger  of  intro- 
ducing it  suddenly  for  fear  of  the  public  losing 
confidence  in  the  system.  I do  not  entertain  that 
apprehension  to  any  great  extent.  I have  noticed 
that  the  slightest  change  in  the  programme  of  the  In- 
tennediate  Board  has  immediately  re-acted  on  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  schools  of  the  country. 
If  the  Board  added  a few  niarks  to  any  particular 
subject,  or  if  they  deducted  marks  from  any  subject, 
all  the  schools  of  the  country  have  responded  at 
once  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  to  the  slightest 
change  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  now,  when  you  have  some  £50,000 
a year  to  distribute,  if  you  wish  to  distribute  that 
£50,000  by  the  results  of  inspection  and  oral  exami- 
nation, you  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  that  the 
schools  will  at  once  fall  in  with  any  change  you  make. 

1373.  Then  your  advice  would  be  to  effect  the 
change  as  rapidly  as  we  could  1 — That  is  iny  wish. 

1374.  Supposing  it  were  found  impracticable  to 
effect  the  change  for  some  period  of  time,  do  yon 
consider  that  the  system  of  inspection  might  be  use- 
fully adopted  as  a check  upon  the  results  of  the 
written  examinations  ? — Decidedly. 

1375.  Though  not  going  to  the  full  extent  you 
desire,  it  would  have  a certain  beneficial  result? — 
A most  beneficial  result. 

1373.  You  have  called  pointed  attention  to  the 
defective  teaching  in  many  schools  of  modern 
languages  and  classics,  and  the  disregard  of  pro- 
nunciation of  the  languages  as  they  are  spoken, 
that  might,  I suppose,  be  to  a large  extent  counter- 
acted by  the  disqualification  of  such  schools  from  re- 
ceiving full  results  fees  ? — Very  largely.  But  I may 
say  that  I regard  oral  examination  and  training 
of  boys  as  much  more  useful  than  written  training. 
Both  are  necessary  for  a good  system  of  education  ; 
but  if  you  are  to  dispense  with  either,  you  do 
less  harm  by  dispensing  with  written  than  by  dis- 
pensing with  oral.  We,  men,  have  to  do  the 
business  of  life  much  more  by  speech  than  by  writing. 
The  legal  profession  is  a talking  profession ; the 
clerical  profession  is  a talking  profession ; merchants 
and  others  have  to  do  their  work  much  more  by 
speech  than  by  writing.  Again,  I think  the  power 
of  speech  and  thought  are  much  more  closely  linked 
together  than  the  power  of  thought  and  writing.  I 
have  been  astonished  very  much  by  the  absolutely 
uneducated  people  in  some  Irish-speaking  districts— 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  said  such  or  such  a thing 
in  their  own  minds.  Nobody  heard  them,  but  they 


said  it  to  themselves  in  their  own  minds- — those 
are  the  verba  mentis — the  words  of  the  mind.  Spoken 
words  are  much  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  thought  than  written  characters.  Hence  you  re- 
quire a considerable  amount  of  oral  teaching  if  you  are 
to  have  a good  system  of  education.  I have  before  my 
mind  now  a boy,  rather  a distinguished  exhibitiouer 
in  the  Junior  Grade,  who  came  to  my  school  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  for  the  Middle  Grade.  That- 
boy  could  never  get  through  an  oral  questioning  in 
the  class.  He  thoroughly  broke  down  before  five- 
minutes  and  could  answer  no  more.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  the  Intermediate  system  of  written  examinations, 
and  the  resulting  system  of  education  in  the  schools. 
If  you  examine  the  boys  who  have  been  educated 
under  that  system  you  will  find  that  though  they  can 
express  themselves  in  writing  none  of  them  have  the- 
power  of  language.  That  is  a great  defect  of  the 
system,  in  my  mind.  If  you  have  only  written  work 
and  written  examinations,  you  destroy  the  power  of 
thought,  and  you  destroy  the  power  of  expression  in 
spoken  language  in  the  country. 

1377.  1 think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
some  of  the  defects  you  have  mentioned  ai-e  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  system,  but  the  others  could  be- 
modified  and  avoided  ?—  Certainly. 

1378.  Taking  the  interesting  account  you  gave  of 
the  education  of  the  three  special  pupils,  I am  sure 
you  will  not  object  to  my  applying  to  that  process  the 
com  iv. only-  used  word  “ cram  ” : is  not  that  what  you 
would  call  it? — No.  According  to  my  view  there  are 
three  methods  of  instruction.  There  is,  first,  the  true 
method  of  education,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
development  of  the  faculties,  and  about  which  all  the 
witnesses  examined  here  and  the  Commission  agree. 
Then  there  is  the  method  I have  described  as  used  by 
me  in  the  case  of  those  three  pupils,  and  which,  for 
want  of  a better  word,  I shall  call  the  “relaxative”’ 
method,  because  it  loosens  the  student  from  all  per- 
sonal inward  effort  at  self-help  : and  the  third  is  what 
I would  properly  call  “ cramming.”  My  idea  of 

' cramming  is  this  : that  the  teacher  studies  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  examiners,  and  teaches  the  boys  to- 
answer  such  questions  as  he  thinks  the  examiners  are- 
likely  to  put. 

1379.  That  is,  “ cramming”  with  a special  view  to 
the  particular  examiner? — Yes,  that  is  what  I under- 
stand by  “ cramming.” 

1380.  That,  of  course,  is  specially  objectionable  ; but 
that  particular  kind  of  cramming  to  suit  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  examiners  can  be  largely  obviated  by  having 
a central  board  of  examiners ; but  in  my  view  the 
other  mode  of  teaching,  which  you  describe  as  “ No 
2,”  is  also  a kind  of  cramming? — Well,  you  may- 
call  it  ci’amming.  I have  no  objection. 

1381.  That  is,  stuffing  the  pupil  with  answers  to 
such  questions  as  you  expect  he  will  be  asked,  no- 
matter who  is  the  examiner.  Now,  you  adopted  that 
second  process? — Yes,  1 was  driven  to  it. 

1382.  The  pupils  ought  to  have  been  much  obliged  to 
you  from  one  point  of  view  ; but  if  you  had  known 
that  the  examinations  were  to  be  of  a different  class, 
namely,  examinations  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  memory  merely,  but  their  real  knowledge  of  the 
subjects,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  adopt 
it  ? — I would  not  have  adopted  it. 

1383.  You  were  dealing  then  with  vices  not 
necessarily  inherent  in  the  system  of  examination,  but 
with  vices  which  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  a faulty 
mode  of  examination  ? — Well,  T regard  them  as 
inherent  to  a system  of  annual  written  examinations. 
They  are,  in  my  belief,  absolutely  inseparable  from  a 
system  of  written  examination. 

1384.  Could  there  not  be  a written  examination  so 
framed  as  to  render  “cramming”  impossible? — 
I regard  it  as  impossible. 

1385.  Then  you  differ  from  Father  Delany  when  he 
said  lie  regarded  written  examination'  as  the  best 
means  of  testing  knowledge  of  the  classics  ? — I have 
no  objection  to  written  examinations  where  they  are 
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checked  and  corrected  by  careful  oral  examination  and 
inspection  by  which  you  can  correct  the  defective 
-teaching  I have  described. 

1386.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  has  been  already 
suggested  that  there  might  be  a system  of  written 
examinations,  corrected  and  checked,  by  having  dif- 
ferent scales  of  results  fees  according  to  the  report  of 
inspectors  as  to  the  teaching  in  the  school? — Yes ; I 
have  heard  that  evidence  given. 

L387.  Would  such  a system  as  that  meet  some  of 
your  objections? — Well,  I would  prefer  that  system 
to  the  present  system;  but  I would  not  think  it  very 
satisfactory  in  itself. 

1388.  The  question  is  whether  oral-  examination  is 
practicable? — I think  it  is  not  only  practicable, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  Board  would  save  a great 
deal  of  money  by  a system  of  oral  examination. 

1389.  The  public  at  present  have  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  our  examinations,  but  if  we  adopted  a 
system  of  oral  examinations,  carried  on  by  a number 
of  inspectors,  would  the  public,  in  your  opinion,  have 
confidence  in  the  distribution  of  the  money  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  such  inspectors  ? — 
If  you  had  to  pay  results  fees  for  every  indi- 
vidual pupil  it  would,  of  course,  be  a matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  if  you  follow  the  method  that 
has  been  pointed  out,  of  paying  the  results  fees  in 
globo  because  the  school  has  acquired  a certain 
classification,  T don’t  see  that  that  objection 
would  exist  at  all.  Suppose  you  have  four  or 
five  classes  of  schools  distinguished  by  the  re- 
port of  the  inspectors  as  “ excellent,”  “ very 
good,”  “good,”  “indifferent,”  there  would  be  a 
considerable  span,  between  each  class  and  the  one 
next  to  it.  For  example,  between  “ very  good  ” and 
“ good  ” there  will  be  a considerable  difference,  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  any  idiosyncrasies  or 
peculiarities  between  different  inspectors,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  that  they  could  affect  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  school. 

1390.  Your  idea  is  that  the  money  should  be 
given  to  the  schools  upon  a capitation  grant  ? — Yes. 

1391.  That  is  the  system  at  present,  but  would 
you  have  the  grant  paid  upon  a capitation  of  the 
number  of  students  who,  the  schoolmaster  said, 
were  receiving  instruction  in  the  school,  without  any 
examination  by  the  inspector  as  to  whether  they 
were  really  in  attendance  at  the  school  or  receiving  a 
course  of  Intermediate  instruction  ? — Certainly  not ; 
that  would  open  the  door  to  intolerable  abuses,  but  I 
would  have  the  checks  of  the  inspector’s  visits, 
the  check  of  the  roll  books  of  the  schools, 
the  programme  of  instructiou  given,  and  a 
return  showing  that  the  boys  followed  a 
certain  line  of  study,  and  the  examiners  would  be 
able  to  see  whether  there  were  school  appliances 
necessary  to  satisfy  them  that  the  pupils  were 
generally  following  the  course  of  studies  laid  down. 

1392.  You  would  not  require  the  inspectors  to 
examine  every  individual  pupil  in  the  school? — Well, 
the  system  I suggested  was  that  they  should  examine 
every  pupil,  not  necessarily  in  every  subject,  but 
in  some  subjects  in  order  to  see  whether  the  teaching 
was  satisfactory  or  not.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you 
take  a classical  school,  and  regard  that  in  such  a 
school  Latin  aud  Greek,  a portion  of  mathematics, 
English,  and  a modem  language,  are  essential  in  such 
a school,  the  inspector  might  examine  them  possibly 
in  every  subject.  If  you  sent  down  two  inspectors  to 
the  school,  one  of  them  might  be  a mathematical  or  a 
science  inspector  and  the  other  a classical.  Even  if 
the  mathematical  inspector  did  not  go  down,  as  the 
mathematical  examination  must  consist  chiefly  of 
] tapers,  the  pupils  might  be  examined  by  another 
inspector  upon  written  papers  already  prepared. 

1393.  Suppose  some  of  the  pupils  failed  to  pass 
would  that  affect  the  capitation  grant? — It  would, 
for  if  a certain  number  cf  pupils  failed  to  pass  it 
would  affect  the  inspector’s  report  on  the  teaching  in 
the  school  and  the  classification  of  the  school. 


1394.  Would  you  give  the  capitation  grant  on  the  Jan.  13, 1893. 
boys  that  failed  to  pass  ? — -The  fact  of  a certain  JJost  Rev  pr. 
number  of  boys  failing  to  pass  would  reduce  the  Kelly,  Bishop 
capitation  grant,  because  it  would  affect  the  inspector’s  of  Ross, 
report  upon  the  school. 

1395.  Would  you  give  the  grant  upon  over-age 
boys? — I would  not  make  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tation grant  depend  upon  the  ages  of  the  boys.  I 
think  that  would  be  a mistake.  Take  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  for  instance,  would  it  not  be  an  extraordinary 
thing  if  the  salary  of  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College  was 
to  depend  upon  the  ages  of  the  students  in  his  class  ? 

1396.  In  reference  to  that  matter  I was  going  to 
c ill  attention  to  what  Father  Delany  said,  and  which 
is,  undoubtedly,  a great  fault  in  Ireland  and  tends  to 
retard  education.  The  parents  frequently  do  not 
send  children  to  school  at  an  early  age.  In  your 
opinion,  would  we  not  be  encouraging  that  if  we  gave 
rewards  in  respect  of  over-age  students? — I do  not 
hold  that  such  students  should  get  scholarships,  but 
with  regard  to  this  point  I may  mention  that  although 
the  Intermediate  Education  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion now  for  t.venty  years,  it  lias  not  had  the  slightest 
effect  upon  that  matter  in  Ireland.  It  has  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  bringing  pupils  in  at  an  earlier  age. 

For  soins  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act,  Ireland  was  in  what  may  be 
called  a prosperous  condition.  The  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  were  higher  for  some  years  prior  to 
1878  than  they  have  ever  been  since.  When  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  was  passed  we  were  at 
the  close  of  a period  of  some  years  of  prosperity  for 
agriculture,  and  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  country 
towns  were  in  a comparatively  prosperous  condition. 

Tney  then  did  sen  1 their  children  at  an  earlier  age  into 
schools  and  in  larger  numbers  during  thatperiod.  Then- 
the  Intermediate  E lucation  Act  came  into  effect,  and 
almost  simultaneously  with  it  agricultural  prosperity 
began  to  decline,  and  smaller  numbers  of  boys  came 
into  the  schools,  and,  as  a rule,  at  later  ages,  so  that 
your  rule  has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  inducing  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools  at 
earlier  ages.  I say  that  from  my  own  experience  ot 
schools  in  three  counties  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

1397.  I suppose  you  consider  that  a system  under 
which  a large  amount  of  money  is  expended  every 
year  in  the  promotion  of  education  in  Ireland  will 
affect  very  much  the  willingness  of  people  to  come  to 
the  schools  and.be  taught? — Certainly. 

1398.  Then,  no  matter  what  system  of  education 
you  adopt,  the  principles  upon  which  you  would  dis- 
tribute the  money  must  have  a considerable  effect  ? — 

Decidedly,  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  I want  you  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  upon  a wise  principle,  and  not 
upon  a foolish  principle.  What  often  happens  is 
this — that  while  the  poor  parent  is  trying  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  his  child,  the  son  of  a man  who  is 
better  off  obtains  an  exhibition,  and  he  is  relieved  of 
the  burthen  of  paying  for  his  education. 

1399.  Having  regard  to  the  money  prizes  and  to 
the  exhibitions  to  students,  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  may  have  an  inj  urious  effect  to  give  young  people 
money  to  spend  for  themselves,  would  it  not,  in  your 
opinion,  be  well  that  the  money  should  be  given  on 
•condition  of  their  showing  by  certificates  that  they 
were  pursuing  their  education? — Certainly,  I think  it 
would  be  much  better. 

1400.  You  talk  about  the  encouragement  given  to 
girls’  schools  and  the  education  of  girls,  and  you  seem 
to  think  that  the  system  adopted  lias  operated  un- 
equally upon  children  of  different  religions? — Yes. 

1401 . You  pointed  out  that  in  your  opinion  Roman 
Catholics  do  not  get  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
grant;  might  not  that  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  insuffi 
cient  attention  was  paid  to  female  education  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ? — No,  I don’t  think  that  al 
all.  I can  answer  that  question.  I hold  that  it  is  because 
Catholics  find  that  this  system  of  education,  encour- 
aged by  the  Intermediate  Board  for  girls,  is  quite 
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Jan.  13, 1899.  unsuited  to  them'.  They  don’t  appi-eciate  teaching 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  girls  Homer  and  Horatian  scansion,  or  tangents  and 

Kelly,  Bishop  cotangents. 

of  Ron.  1402.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  are  wrong  on 

that  point.  I don’t  at  all  believe  that  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls  should  be  the  same.  Some  female 
educationists  have  very  strong  views  as  to  that? — 
The  suggestion  that  I made  was  that  one  or  other  of  two 
things  might  be  done,  either  that  in  the  present  course, 
which  I regard  as  unsuitable  for  girls,  there  should 
be  a competition  between  girls  and  boys,  or  else  that 
a new  programme  for  girls  should  be  prepared,  which 
would  be  equally  acceptable  to  Protestant  and  Catholic 
girls ; but  if  you  adopt  the  latter  suggestion 
you  must  remember  that  there  is  a very  large 
number  of  girls’  schools  in  the  country,  and  it 
will  make  a serious  inroad  upon  your  funds.  But 
with  regard  to  the  first  question,  in  which  you  asked 
me  whether  the  education  of  Catholic  girls  was  below 
the  mark,  I would  like  to  say  something  with  re- 
ference to  it.  Though  Catholic  authorities  were 
from  the  outset  theoretically  convinced  of  the  un- 
suitability of  the  system  for  girls,  and  accordingly 
declined  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  full  force,  yet  a 
considerable  number  of  schools  submitted  at  first  to 
the  system  in  a tentative  way.  I wrote  a pamphlet  in 
October,  1889,  calling  attention  to  this — that  there 
at  that  time  were  only  1 9 Catholic  schools  connected 
with  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  and  in  1880 
I found  there  were  31  convent  schools  in  the  list 
that  had  afterwards  withdrawn  from  the  competition. 
These  schools  were  the  Loreto  Convent  of  Ralli- 
farnham,  North  Great  George’s-street,  Bray,  and  Fer- 
moy ; the  Mercy  Convents  of  Eaggot-street,  Golden 
Bridge;  Crumlin-road, Belfast;  Sussex-place,  Belfast; 
Mount  St.  Vincent’s,  Limerick  ; Sligo,  Kells,  Carlow, 
Dundalk,  Dungarvan,  Galway, Tullamore,  Enniskillen, 
Londonderry,  Sorabane,  Killarney,  Ballinasloe,  and 
Rathdrum ; the  Presentation  Convent  of  Lucan, 
Midleton,  Killarney,  Galway,  and  Kilkenny;  King’s 
Inn-street  School,  conducted  by  the  Irish  Sisters  of 
Charity  ; Sienna  Convent,  Drogheda ; Carrigtwoliill 
Convent,  and  the  French  Convent,  Castleknock. 
Now  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  these  schools  with- 
drew through  the  want  of  success,  as  we  find  upon 
that  list  some  of  the  Catholic  schools  which 
won  the  highest  honours.  Of  the  1 9 schools  that  con- 
tinued fo  compete  in  1889,  only  5 won  distinctions  in 
that  year,  viz.,  the  Loreto  Convents  in  Navan  and 
Stephen’s-green  ; St.  Louis’,  Monaghan ; the  Mercy 
Convent,  Athy,  and  Madame  de  Prins’  School, 
Limerick.  I then  went  on  to  elaborate  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  schools  that  had  won  the  highest 
number  of  distinctions  prior  to  1889  that  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Intermediate  competition.  For  in- 
stance, the  highest  number  of  distinctions  won  by  any 
girls’  school  was  17,  won  by  Victoria  College,  Belfast, 
and  the  Alexandra  College,  and  the  Ladies’ 
Collegiate  School,  Londonderry,  each  earned  11 
distinctions,  but  the  Loreto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham, 
came  next  in  order,  having  won  1 0 distinctions,  and 
although  it  hid  gained  that  honoured  position  it 
withdrew  from  the  system.  1 believe  it  has 

joined  the  system  again,  but  I am  not  sure. 
(Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Yes,  it  has.)  I pointed  out 
that  numbers  of  the  schools  that  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Intermediate  competitions  had  got  distinctions. 
The  most  successful  Mercy  convent  schools  were 
Sligo,  which  won  four  exhibitions  and  prizes ; Kells, 
which  won  three ; and  Strabane,  three.  Yet  those 
schools  withdrew,  and  the  King’s  Inn-street  school 
gained  six  distinctions ; but  in  1899  the  Irish  Sisters 
of  Charity  did  not  send  pupils  to  the  Intermediate 
examinations.  I think  that  is  a sufficient  answer  to 
your  question,  which  implied  that  the  education  of 
Catholic  girls  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

1 403.  I don’t  think  it  is  a sufficient  answer  at  all. 
All  you  prove  there  is  that  a certain  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  ladies’  schools  gave  a good  education, 
but  they,  after  all  were  only  a small  minority,  of  the 


entire? — Well,  I may  repeat  that  thirty7  Roman 
Catholic  schools  went  in  and  succeeded  in  the  examina- 
tions, but  they  withdrew  from  it  nevertheless,  and  only 
nineteen  continued  to  avail  of  the  system ; and  the 
reason  that  a larger  number  of  schools  did  not  send1 
children  to  the  Intermediate  examinations  was  because 
Catholic  opinion  generally'  in  this  country  was,  that 
it  was  not  a suitable  system  of  education  at  all  for 
girls,  and  I myself  personally  hold  the  strongest 
views  upon  that  point.  Many'  of  those  who  talk  about 
the  higher  education  of  women  seem  to  me  to  think 
themselves  wiser  than  the  Creator,  who  destines  the 
girls  of  a nation  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  that 
nation.  Their  education  should  be  directed  towards- 
fitting  them  for  that  great  unalterable  purpose,  other- 
wise the  highest  interests  of  the  human  race  will 
suffer. 

1404.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — There  is  one  point- 
on  which  I wish  to  ask  you  a question.  You  men- 
tioned, in  the  course  of  your  evidence,  the  case  of 
three  boys  whom  you  prepared  for  an  Intermediate 
examination,  and  said  that  you  adopted  a special 
system  of  preparing  them  foi  the  examination  as  a- 
sort  of  experiment,  with  the  result  that  those  three 
boys  got  exhibitions,  although  you  said  that,  in  your 
own  opinion,  the  fact  of  such  a preparation  was  to 
injure  rather  than  benefit  them  in  an  educational  point 
of  view.  1 want  to  know  from  you  whether,  suppos- 
ing your  ideal  system  was  adopted,  and  your  proposed 
arrangement  for  exhibitions  carried  out,  I want  to 
know  whether  such  preparation  as  you  gave  those  boys 
would  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  competing  for  ex- 
hibitions under  your  proposed  new  scheme? — Well,  I 
am  afraid  it  would. 

1405.  Would  not  those  three  boys,  in  your 
opinion,  have  passed  creditably  a viva  voce  examina- 
tion after  your  special  preparation?  Well,  not  very 
creditably. 

1406.  But,  at  ail  events,  not  less  so  than  other 
boys  of  the  same  ability  ? — They  would  have  passed 
it  less  creditably  than  other  boys  of  the  same  ability, 
and  even  less  creditably  than  boys  of  an  inferior 
ability  who  had  not  been  subjected  to  what  I have 
called  the  relaxative  treatment. 

1407.  I understood  from  you  that  in  addition  to 
the  special  preparation  you  gave  them  they  were  also 
receiving  preparation  in  the  school? — Yes,  but  often 
they  were  sent  to  do  special  work  while  the  others 
were  receiving  oral  instruction  in  the  classes. 

1408.  Dr.  Barkley. — In  your  ideal  system  you 
propose  to  give  fees  for  all  students  over  14  years  of 
age  who  are  receiving  education  without  passing  a 
satisfying  examination  ? — Oh,  no,  they  must  pass  a 
a specified  examination  in  this  way — the  inspector 
must  satisfy  himself  by  oral  examination  in  the  school 
that  all  the  boys  in  the  school  are  going  through  an 
Intermediate  course  of  study. 

1409.  If  the  inspector  as  the  result  of  such  an 
examination  is  not  satisfied  that  a boy  is  making 
good  progress  would  you  refuse  to  give  results  fees 
for  that  boy  ? — No,  but  the  failure  of  such  boys 
would  modify  the  classification  of  the  school,  and  in 
that  way  reduce  the  results  fees  on  the  whole  of  the 
boys  who  are  educated  in  it,  but  once  the  school  has 
been  classified  the  Capitation  Grant  would  be  paid 
upon  that  boy  as  well  as  upon  any  other  boy. 

1410.  That  would  go  on  for  the  entire  time  the 
boy  is  at  the  school,  suppose  for  six  years  ? — I have 
pointed  out  already  that  I would  only  pay  three 
years’  Capitation  Grant  for  any  boy. 

1411.  How  would  you  provide  for  that  ? Suppose  a 
boy  remained  at  the  school  longer  than  three  years, 
his  name  would  be  included  in  the  school  attendance, 
would  not  the  Capitation  Grant  be  paid  for  him  as 
well  as  for  the  rest  ? — Of  course  you  would  have  to 
take  precautions  to  prevent  that.  You  take  precau- 
tions at  present  to  secure  that  boys  shall  not  be  paid 
for  a second  time. 
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1412.  Yes,  we  can  do  so,  as  we  have  printed  lists 
which  enable  a comparison  to  be  made  ?— W ell,  you 
should  have  the  lists  and  make  comparisons  in  the 
same  way. 

1413.  I observe  that  you  say  in  your  paper  that 
the  public  written  examinations  should  be  conducted 
in  presence  of  such  of  the  public  as  care  to  attend  ; in 
vour  opinion,  would  not  that  be  attended  with  the 
danger  that  some  students  might  receive  help  and 
assistance  which  they  ought  not  to  receive,  or  might 
not  there  be  interference  with  the  conduct  of  the 
examination  ? — The  recommendation  I made  as  to  the 
admission  of  the  public  was  merely  made,  in  reference 
to  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  says 
that  it  should  be  a public  examination,  and  I was 
trying  to  keep  myself  within  the  Act.  I put  it  in 
merely  for  that  special  purpose. 

1414.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  if  it  were  simply  a pass  examination 
on  which  results  fees  would  be  payable,  and  not  an 
examination  for  prizes  and  exhibitions? — In  my  opinion 
if  you  were  to  distribute  the  pass  certificates  on  written 
examination  alone  you  would  have  very  defective 
teaching.  As  long  as  examinations  are  only  in  writing 
so  long  you  will  have  the  pupils  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  written  examinations  only. 

1415.  You  don’t  think  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade  on  those  terms  would  do  much 
harm?— Well,  I don’t  want  to  attack  the  Preparatory 
Grade  at  all— the  reference  to  it  in  ray  answer  was 
more  a historical  review  than  anything  else.  I op- 
posed it  originally  because  I thought  it  would  take 
boys  away  from  their  ordinary  subjects  at  an  early 
a<re  and  drive  them  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  once 
they  had  taken  those  subjects  for  the  Preparatory 
Grades  they  would  take  them  for  the  higher  grades, 
and  thus  injure  the  education  of  the  country,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  has  bad  that  effect. 

1416.  You  spoke  of  having  a distinct  programme 
for  girls,  have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  it 
should  be?— No,  I have  not  entered  into  that  question 

1417.  But  suppose  that  such  a programme,  was 
framed,  would  you  confine  girls  to  that  programme  or 
would  you  also  allow  them  to  present  themselves 
under  the  programmes  applicable  to  boys  ? — I would 
apply  the  same  system  to  girls  as  to  boys  for  the  oral 
examinations  in  the  schools,  and  I would  have  a cer- 
tain number  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  for  girls,  to  be 
obtained  by  passing  the  written  examination  just  the 
same  as  for  boys.  Of  course  that  would  not  remedy 
the  grievance  which  I pointed  out  as  between  the 
denominations ; but  I regard  that  to  expend  the  large 
sum  of  money  that  is  granted  for  the  education  of 
girls,  and  to  have  the  greater  part  of  it  going  to  Pro- 
testant schools,  was  an  injustice  done  to  Catholics  by 
expending  money  on  a system  that  Catholic  girls  do 
not  want.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I suggested 
that  all  the  conditions  of  examinations,  standards  for 
prizes,  &c.,  should  be  identical  for  girls  as  for  boys, 
just  as  in  the  Royal  University,  or  else  that  there 
should  be  a totally  distinct  programme  for  girls 
which  wouid  be  equally  as  attractive  to  Catholics  as 
to  Protestants. 


1418.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— I am  afraid  that 
your  lordship  is  hardly  aware  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  case  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  girls,  and  that 
an  unfavourable  effect  may  be  produced  in  the  public 
mind  by  some  of  the  evidence  you  have  given.  You 
have  seen  the  report  of  the  Intel-mediate  Board  for 
1897  ?— Well,  yes,  I have  been  handed  a copy  of  it, 
but  I have  not  had  time  to  read  it. 

1419.  Kindly  take  it  now,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  total  amount  paid  in  results  fees  for  girls  examined 
last  year,  1897,  was  £12,253?  Yes.  ^ 

1420.  One  half  of  that  would  be  £6, 126  ? — Yes. 

1421  Now,  the  amount  paid  as  results  fees  on 

Catholic  girls— or,  as  I should  rather  put  it,  paid  to 
convent  Aools  clone-™  £5  269,  or  in  other  words 


within  £800  of  half  the  entire  amount.  Does  not  that  Jan  13, 1899. 
show  that  our  convent  schools  are  now  doing  a larger  arost  Rev.  Dr. 
share  of  Intermediate  work  than  you  thought  ?—!  Kelly,  Bishop 
thought  it  was  only  about  a third,  that  is,  between  of  Ross- 
£4,000  and  £5,000. 

1422.  It  is,  in  fact,  over  £5,000,  and  within  a few 
hundreds  of  half  the  total  amount.  May  I ask  you 
whether  it  is  within  your  experience,  that  there  is  an 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  many  convent 
schools,  that  there  are  injurious  tendencies  in  the 
Intermediate  system  which  prevent  them  from  encourag- 
ing their  pupils  to  go  forward  for  the  examinations  ? — 

Yes. 

1423.  I believe,  also,  that  it  is  held  by  many  persons 
of  high  authority  in  these  matters  that  competition  is 
nob  to  be  encouraged  among  girls  at  the  age  at  which 
many  of  them  attend  the  schools? — Yes. 

1424.  Would  not  that  account  for  the  girls  in  our 
convent  schools  being  held  back  from  attending  the 
examinations  in  larger  number,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  examinations  are  essentially  competitive 
examinations  ? — Certainly . 

1425.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  system  was  modified 
in  that  respect,  the  present  difficulty  might  be  removed, 
and  that  Catholic  girls,  and  especially  girls  from  con- 
vent schools,  would  go  in  larger  numbers  for  the 
examinations?— Well,  1 think  if  you  modified  the 
programme  of  examinations  in  that  way,  the  trouble 
would  be  to  prevent  them  coming  in  in  larger 
numbers. 

1426.  There  is  another  matter.  Your  lordship  is, 
of  course,  aware  that  in  our  convent  schools  a great 
deal  of  attention  is  given  to  practical  matters  suited 
for  girls,  such  as  practical  music,  things  which  would 
not  at  all  tell  in  the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — 

Yes. 

142-7.  Practical  music  as  distinct  from  the  mere 
theory  of  music  ? — Yes ; and  if  those  practical  subjects 
were  removed  from  the  programme  of  education  in 
those  schools,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  girls  who  are 
sent  in  would  come  off  better  in  the  examinations. 

1428.  And  yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  them  going  in,  and 
these  from  schools  where  a great  deal  of  time  is 
given  to  matters  quite  outside  the  range  of  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  they  have  nevertheless  got 
nearly  one-half  the  amount  of  the  results  fees  ? — Y es. 

1429.  Of  the  154  girls’  schools  that  received  results 
fees  in  1897,  only  a small  minority  were  Catholic,  or 
at  least  convent,  schools — 37  in  all? — Yes. 

1430.  There  was  one  remark  made  by  your  lordship 
which  I fear  may  be  somewhat  misunderstood.  You 
spoke  of  the  children  of  certain  humbler  classes  of  the 
population  who  are  engaged  in  certain  trades  going 
forward  for  the  examinations  under  the  present  system, 
as  if  that  was  an  objectionable  thing.  I presume 
you  do  not  take  the  view  that  every  possible  facility 
should  be  given  to  put  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  education  ? — 

Yes,  certainly,  I hold  that  every  child  should  get  an 
opportunity  and  every  facility  for  education;  but  to 
force  upon  him  a system  of  education  that  he  does  not 
want  is,  I think,  a bad  thing. 

1431.  You  think  it  is  not  a suitable  system  for 
them  ?— Yes. 

1432.  Otherwise  I suppose  you  would  agree  with 
Professor  Huxley  when  he  said  that  he  never  could 
regard  the  educational  system  of  England  as  complete 
until  there  was  a ladder  with  its  lowest  rung  in  the 
gutter  of  a London  street  and  its  topmost  rung  in  the 
common  room  of  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls’  at 
Oxford.  You  agree  that  every  possible  facility  should 
be  given,  when  the  child  of  humble  parents  is  of  rare 
intellectual  ability,  to  that  child  obatining  the  highest 
education  that  he  is  qualified  to  receive  ?— Certainly  ; 
but  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  too  much  importance 
is  attached  to  that  rara  avis,  the  extraordinary  clever 
boy.  f think  it  a most  absurd  thing  that  any  body 
of  men  who  have  to  model  a system  of  education  for 
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Jan.  13, 1899.  the  entire  country  should  model  it  to  suit  the  extra- 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  ordinarily  clever  boy,  instead  of  framing  it  to  suit  the 
Kelly,  Bishop  entire  country, 

of  Ross-  1433.  Except  in  so  far  as  that  could  be  done  without 

injuring  the  education  of  the  entire  country  1 — 
Precisely. 

1434.  I believe  you  hold  the  same  view  with 
reference  to  preparation  for  the  Civil  Service  com- 
petitions 1 — Yes. 

1435.  I would  direct  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  a 
series  of  papers  recently  published  by  the  English 
Education  Department,  one  of  them  is  a paper  by  Dr. 
Armstrong  upon  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Heuristic  principle  in  teaching,  that  is,  of  course,  the 
principle  of  leading  the  pupils  on  to  find  out  things 
for  themselves.  Dr.  Armstrong  quotes  a remarkable 
statement  bearing  upon  all  this.  It  is  from  our  great 
fellow-countryman,  Edmund  Burke: — “I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  method  of  teaching  which  approaches 


most  nearly  to  the  method  of  investigation  is  incom- 
parably the  best” — that  really  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  this  modern  method  1 — Yes. 

1436.  Then  he  continues,  giving  the  reason, 
“ since,  nob  content  with  serving  up  a few  barren 
and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on  which 
they  grow,  it  tends  to  set  the  learner  himself  on  the 
track  of  invention  and  to  drag  him  into  those  paths 
in  which  the  author  has  made  his  own  discoveries” — 
a noteworthy  statement,  worthy  even  of  Edmund 
Burke  1 — Decidedly,  it  is  the  best  method  of  teaching. 

1436a.  And  a fundamental  objection  to  the  entire 
Intermediate  system,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  that  the 
kind  of  training  which  it  encourages  lies  quite  in 
the  opposite  direction  1 — Yes,  that  is  one  of  my  chief 
objections. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Tuesday , 11th 
January. 
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FOURTH  DAY-TUESDAY,  JANUARY  17th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  424  Great  Bruns  wick-street,  Dublin. 


Present: — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  William  Nicholas,  d.d.,  President,  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  examined. 


1437.  Chairman. — Dr.  Nicholas,  you  are  Presi- 
dent of  the  Methodist  College  in  Belfast  1 — Yes. 

1437a.  And  for  many  years  you  have  been  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Educational  Depart- 
ment?— Yes  ; that  was  before  I was  President. 

1438.  And  for  four  years  you  have  been  President 
of  the  Methodist  College  ? — Yes.  Then  I was  a Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  and  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  of  candidates  and  probationers 
for  the  Methodist  Ministry.  I have  done  a great 
deal  in  inspecting  and  examining  primary  schools.  I 
might  also  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  what  I am  going 
to  say  to-day  I submitted  to  a meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  our  College  the  other  week,  and  all 
the  governors  who  were  present  fully  agreed  with  the 
views  that  I hope  to  express. 

1439.  Is  what  you  wish  to  say  substantially  ex- 
pressed in  the  paper  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
send  in  to  us? — Substantially,  but  of  course  I should 
like  to  enlarge  it  a little. 

1440.  You  deal  very  much,  I think,  in  this  paper 
with  matters  of  detail  ? — Yes. 

1441.  Do  you  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  larger  questions  involved,  such  as  the  questions 
of  viva  voce  examination,  of  inspection,  and  of  pay- 
ment by  results.  We  had  better  take  payment  by 
results  first  ? — I have  a suggestion  here,  I think, 
about  inspection. 

1442.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  convenient  if  you 
will  take  them  in  your  own  order  ? — It  will. 

1443.  Very  well.  What  subject  would  you  wish 
to  take  up  first  '?• — The  first  thing  is  that — in  order 
to  prevent  the  unfair  system,  pursued  by  some  schools, 
of  touting  for  pupils  educated  in  other  schools,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves — a part  of  the  exhibi- 
tions and  larger  prizes  should  be  given  to  the  colleges 
and  schools  where  the  pupils  have  been  educated, 
the  amounts  thus  given  to  be  counted  as  school  fees 
cowards  the  further  education  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
be  forfeited  by  the  pupils  in  cases  of  removal  to  other 
schools,  the  principle  being  that  the  money  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  boy  to  educate 
himself  when  the  lists  are  published,  schools  see  a 
successful  pupil,  and  they  write  to  him,  and  say — 

We  will  take  you  at  very  low  fees,”  or  “We  will  take 
you  for  nothing,  taking  the  chance  of  your  doing  well 
next  year.”  I think  that  is  a very  undignified  com- 
petition between  educational  institutions,  and  should 
be  prevented.  If  the  money  were  given,  not-  so  much 
to  the  parents  that  they  might  make  it  a money 
making  business,  or  to  the  children  to  spend  foolishly, 
but  that  it  should  be  paid  for  their  education  in  the 
future,  I think  that  would  be  good  sound  principle. 

1444.  Two  questions  are  involved  in  what  you 
have  stated  : first,  that  the  amount  of  the  exhibition 
should  not  go  to  the  student  or  to  his  parents,  but 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  its  expenditure 
upon  his  future  education? — Yes. 


1445.  Secondly,  you  suggest  that  a portion  of 
that  money  or  the  entire  of  it  should  be  spent  in 
the  school  in  which  he  studied  when  he  obtained  the 
exhibition.  You  observe  that  that  is  a separate 
question  ? — Yes. 

1446.  And  your  reason  for  urging  the  latter  is 
to  prevent  what  you  describe  as  the  unfair  system 
of  touting  for  pupils  educated  in  other  schools? — 
Yes. 

1447.  Have  you  yourself  observed  that  that  system 
has  been  pursued  ?— Is  it  the  practice  for  some  schools 
to  tout  for  the  distinguished  scholars  at  other  schools  ? 
— Yes.  Some  cases  have  come  under  my  personal 
observation. 


Rev.  William 
Nicholas,  d.d. 


1448.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  in 
reference  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  ? — I think  not, 
my  lord. 

1449.  Then  your  second  recommendation  is  in 
reference  to  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? — Yes. 

1450.  You  recommend  its  total  abolition?  — 
Yes ; that  is,  as  a grade  in  which  there  will  be 
given  exhibitions.  I would  retain  it  for  the  purpose 
of  mere  examination  to  qualify  for  going  on 
further. 

1451.  And  for  fees  to  schools  ? — And  school  fees  a 
fixed  sum,  and  the  pass  made  considerably  easier  than 
it  is  at  present. 

1452.  We  have  one  examination  paper  for  both 
competition  students  and  pass  students.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  a good  system  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  I 
would  prefer  either  separate  papers  or  the  questions 
to  be  separate  on  the  same  paper ; that  is,  that  all  the 
students  should  have  to  take  the  pass  questions,  and 
then  that  the  honour  students  should  take  the  honour 
questions.  There  is  just  a little  difficulty  about  the 
honour  students  not  taking  the  pass  questions.  It 
might  so  happen  that  a person  would  say,  “ Well,  if 
I had  had  the  honour  paper  I could  have  done  it 
far  easier  than  the  pass  paper.”  I would  make 
every  student  take  the  pass  paper,  and  then  give 
the  honour  questions  in  addition.  Then  I also 
.recommend  extending  the  Senior  Grade  by  a year ; 
that  is  to  give  a boy  a chance  up  to  nineteen  for  the 
Senior  Grade.  Suppose  he  developed  slowly,  or 
suppose  he  met  with  some  accident  or  sickness,  or 
found  it  necessary  to  lie  by  for  a year,  I think  I 
would  give  him  a chance  up  to  nineteen  for  the  Se.iior 
Grade. 

1453.  Do  you  consider  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
at  19  to  compete  in  the  Senior  Grade  as  dis- 
tinguished from  going  in  for  a pass  ? — I would  give 
him  a chance.  Then  I would  recommend  the  amend- 
ing of  Rule  75,  o:i  page  20 “ For  over-age  pupils  the 
results  fees  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  payable  under  Rule  74,  had 
the  pupils  been  of  the  prescribed  age.”  I do  not  know 
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that  if  the  teachers  have  the  trouble  of  teaching  they 
should  only  get  one-half  of  the  fees. 

1454.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  is  as  much 
trouble,  if  not  more,  in  educating  an  over-age  pupil 
as  a pupil  of  the  prescribed  age  ? — Quite  as  much. 

1455.  You  observe  that  there  is  a distinction  be- 
tween allowing  full  results  fees  for  over-age  pupils, 
and  extending  the  limit  of  age  of  students  eligible  to 
compete? — Yes. 

1456.  Would  not  the  extension  to  19  of  the  age 
of  competition  pupils  have  a tendency  to  defer  the 
time  of  their  entering  the  university  ? — Yes. 

1457.  Is  that  a desirable  thing  ? — A great  many  of 
them  would  not  enter  the  university. 

1458.  About  one-sixth,  I think,  is  the  proportion  ? 
About  one-sixth  only. 

1459.  But  19  years  of  age  would  be  a very  late  age? 
— A very  late  age. 

1460.  For  a student  to  enter  the  university,  I 
believe  that  in  this  country  17  is  nearer  the  age,  is  it 
not  ? — It  would  be  a late  age,  but  it  would  meet  excep- 
tional cases.  I do  not  think  the  cases  would  be  very 
many,  but  I think  there  are  often  hardships  on  boys 
that  meet  with  sickness  or  something  of  that  sort.  • 

1461.  T quite  agree  with  you  as  to  possible  hard- 
ship and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  boys  who  are  a 
little  backward,  but  I do  not  quite  see  how,  in  order 
to  meet  that,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  age  for 
competition.  I quite  see  how  it  might  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  pass  age,  and  to  give  full  results  fees 
upon  those  pupils,  but  you  see  there  is  a difficulty 
in  introducing  the  additional  year  of  age  in  the 
question  of  competition  ? — Yes,  for  exhibitions. 

1462.  For  exhibitions  ? — I see  that;  but  if  the 
full  results  fees  were  given,  and  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  passing,  I think  that  would  meet  the 

1463.  Your  next  suggestion  is  to  give  larger 

numbers  in  individual  subjects,  so  that  a pupil 
could  gam  an  exhibition  by  taking  fewer  subjects, 
but  having  them  more  fully  marked  than  at  present ; 
in  other  words,  you  would  desire  a greater  amount  of 
knowledge  in  a fewer  number  of  subjects? — In  a 
fewer  number  of  subjects,  yes.  I have  drawn  out 
two  or  three  groups ; they  are  not  quite  satisfactory, 
and,  of  course,  would  require  a great  deal  of  thought 
and  care,  but  they  are  just  suggestions.  Now,  the 
first  group  and  the  proposed  marks  would  be,  Greek, 
1,400 — I am  taking  the  Junior  Grade,  where  you 
require  to  get  6,000  marks  for  an  exhibition.  The 
Junior  Grade  Greek,  1,400  ; it  is  now  1,200.  Latin, 
1,400  ; it  is  now  1,200.  English,  1,400  ; it  is  now 
1,200  ; arithmetic,  600 ; it  is  now  500.  Euclid, 
600  ; algebra,  600 ; no  change.  That  makes  a total 
of  6,000.  Now,  that  would  be  for  one  group.  Then 
we  will  take  another  group.  Latin,  1,400;  English, 
1,400  ; arithmetic,  600  ; Euclid,  600  ; algebra,  600  ; 
chemistry,  700 ; it  is  now  500 ; and  natural  philo- 
sophy, 700  ; it  is  now  500.  That  makes  6,000,  which 
would  be  representative  of  another  group.  Then  I 
could  take  as  a third  group,  English,  1,400 — this 
would  be  a commercial  or  modern  group — English, 
1,400;  commercial  English,  600 ; it  is  now  400 — 
everyone  who  looks  over  the  course  of  commercial 
English  and  considers  the  great  difficulty  of 
some  of  the  books  will  see  that  400  is 

quite  too  small  a number  to  give  for  that 
subject— French,  800 ; it  is  now  700 ; com- 
mercial French,  200  : German,  800 ; commercial 
German,  300 — it  should  get  a higher  mark  than  com- 
mercial French  on  account  of  the  handwriting  that  is 
required  ; arithmetic,  600  ; book-keeping.  300  ; short- 
hand 300  ; and  natural  philosophy,  700.  That  would 
make  a very  good  commercial  course,  and  would 
be  another  group  of  subjects,  and  there  you  have 
the  required  6,000  marks,  taking  much  fewer 
subjects  than  a boy  has  to  take  at  present,  and 
it  prevents  him  taking  two  or  three  subjects  simply 
to  get  marks,  without  thoroughly  understanding  the 
subject. 


1464.  In  these  types  of  groups  would  you  suggest 
that  the  student  should  be  limited  to  the  subjects  you 
have  mentioned,  or  would  you  give  him  an  option  of 
taking  another  subject  in  addition  ; for  instance,  take 
your  first  group,  which  is  practically  a grammar 
school  group,  do  you  think  he  ought  to  have  the 
option  of  taking  a modern  language  ? — Well,  it  seems 
a great  pity  to  say  no,  and  yet  you  see  he  would  get 
more  than  the  required  6,000  marks. 

1465.  Do  you  think  that  classics,  English,  arith- 
metic, a little  Euclid  and  algebra,  or  Euclid,  or 
algebra  would  not  be  consistent  with  a boy  taking  a 
modern  language  ? — Taking  a modern  language 
and  dropping  arithmetic  ? 

1466.  No,  I do  not  say  dropping  arithmetic?  Is 
not  arithmetic  essential  for  everyone  in  the  Junior 
Grade  ? — Yes ; well  say,  drop  algebra. 

1467.  Or  give  him  the  option  of  taking  either 
arithmetic  or  algebra,  and  with  either  a modern  lan- 
guage ? — My  idea  would  be  several  groups  with  little 
differences.  But  these  are  the  main  features  of  the 
groups — the  grammar  school  group,  and  the  commer- 
cial or  modern  group. 

1468.  Another  matter  may  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  your  scientific  group,  that  is  group  No.  2. 
Modern  languages  are  now  of  great  value  in  the  study 
of  natural  science,  are  they  not — are  net  many  of 
the  best  books  written  in  French  or  German  ? — Yes. 

1469.  Then  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  them  an 
option  of  taking  a modern  language? — Yes. 

1470.  Of  course  you  are  in  favour  of  affording  in 
each  of  these  separate  groups  equal  advantages  both 
to  pupil  and  teacher? — Yes. 

1471.  As  regards  the  pupil,  that  there  should  be 
separate  exhibitions  in  each  group  ? — No  competition 
between  different  groups. 

1472.  And,  I suppose,  uniform  results  fees  in  each 
case? — Uniform  results  fees,  which  would  be  just  as 
beneficial  to  the  school  to  teach  the  modern  as  to  teach 
the  grammar  school  course. 

1473.  You  have  made  a recommendation  with  the 

•view  of  easing  the  extreme  competition,  and  your 
suggestion  is ? — Before  you  go  to  that,  I recom- 

mend greater  encouragement  to  the  commercial 
department. 

1474.  Yes? — Now  on  page  14  I would  amend 
Rule  49 — “ Prizes,  not  exceeding  £20  each,  may  be 
awarded  to  a limited  number  of  students  in  each  grade 
who  shall  have  passed  in  the  Commercial  Course,  and 
shall,  upon  the  examination  generally,  be  adjudged 
to  have  obtained  high  places,  but  shall  have  failed  to 
obtain,  or  to  retain,  exhibitions  or  to  obtain  ,£50 
prizes.”  I would  put  the  commercial  on  a perfect 
equality  with  the  others,  and  that  would  require  the 
amending  of  that.  Then  it  would  require  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rule  on  page  15 — “ Provided  further,  that 
in  the  awarding  of  medals  in  English  and  in  Modern 
languages  account  shall  not  be  taken  of  the  answering 
of  a student  in  the  commercial  part  of  any  language.” 
That  would  follow. 

1475.  There  would  be  a great  number  of  altera- 
tions in  the  rules  necessary  to  effectuate  your  pur- 
pose ? — Necessarily. 

1476.  But  if  you  had  courses  of  the  character  you 
have  mentioned,  including  the  course  you  have 
called  the  “ Modern  ’’  Course,  with  the  results  fees 
uniform  with  those  in  the  other  courses,  and  exhibi- 
tions awarded  separately  in  that  group,  would  that 
accomplish  your  object? — That  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

1477.  Then  you  suggest  that  fewer  exhibitions  and 
large  prizes  should  be  awarded,  and.  that  a larger 
number  and  a greater  variety  of  prizes,  say,  of  £L, 
£3,  £5,  £10,  £15,  or  <£20.  should  be  awarded  in  the 
various  grades  ? — I question  if  £50  is  not  too  large  a 
prize  to  give.  And  then  the  drop  from  £50  : the 
nineteenth  boy  getting  £50,  and  the  twentieth  boy 
getting  £5,  or  something  like  that : it  is  far  too  great 
a drop.  I very  much  question  if  £40  would  not  be 
quite  enough  for  the  highest  prizes,  and  then  to  give 
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graded  prizes  in  proportion  to  the  merits.  A boy 
would  prepare  with  willingness  if  he  thought  he 
could  get,  say  £20  or  £15,  without  the  intense 
pressure  that  there  is  to  get  the  £50  ; and  then  the 
disappointment,  if  he  comes  near  getting  it,  and  only 
gets  £5,  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

1478.  Do  you  think  we  have  too  many  exhibitions 
in  the  Junior  Grade  at  present  ? — The  proportion  in 
(the  J unior  Grade  is  one  in  ten,  is  it  not  1 

1479.  The  proportion  is  the  same,  but  the  number 
••arises  from  the  number  of  those  who  pass  in  the  Junior 
Grade  1 — The  very  large  number. 

1480.  In  other  words,  in  that  grade  we  go  far  below 
the  brilliant  boys  1— Yes. 

1481.  Is  the  effect  of  that  to  increase  the  compe- 
tition ; to  bring  into  the  competition  boys  that  are 
not  first  rate  boys  1 — In  the  particular  grade  1 

1482.  Yes'? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  I think  I would 
.give  fewer  there. 

1483.  Supposing  these  exhibitions  in  the  Junior 
Grade  were  reduced,  if  we  gave  a larger  amount  of 
minor  prizes,  would  not  the  effect  of  that  be  to  induce 
competition  amongst  the  students  that  were  not  the 
most  brilliant ; in  other  words,  would  it  not  increase 
the  evil  of  competition1! — I think  the  competition 
would  be  of  a more  healthy  kind,  and  I think  it 
would  prevent  the  more  backward  boys  being  to  a 
certain  extent  overlooked.  1 think  the  present  sys- 
tem, at  least,  tends  to  the  neglect  of  the  slow  and 
backward  boys. 

1484.  I am  very  anxious  about  these  dull  and  back- 
ward boys,  but  do  you  not  think  that  by  making  the 
examination  more  of  a normal  character  you  would  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  dull  and  backward  boys  better 
than  by  increasing  the  number  of  prizes  1 You  could 
hardly  expect  that  a dull  or  backward  boy  would  ob- 
tain a prize  1 — No  ; but  still  there  are  boys  that  are 
a little  better  than  what  you  would  call  “ dull,”  and 
the  encouragement  of  getting  a small  prize  would  be 
very  considerable. 

1485.  That  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  examina- 
tion papers.  Of  course,  you  have  often  considered 
these ; you  have  told  me  you  have  often  considered  these 
examination  papers.  Do  you  think  the  character  of  the 
questions  too  difficult  for  pass  boys'? — I think  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  examiners  give  conundrums ; they  do 
not  give  perfectly  fair  questions,  straight  questions,  and 
there  is  an  unevenness  in  the  standard  of  difficulty  from 
year  to  .year.  There  should  be  more  of  the  element  of 
permanency  about  the  examiners,  and  there  are  some 
questions  which  I do  not  think  ought  to  be  put.  I 
know  that  time  after  time  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  particular  questions  that  were  simply 
absurd. 

1486.  Do  you  think  that  for  pass  boys  and  upon  a 
pass  paper  the  generality  of  the  questions  should  be 
directed  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  under  consideration  as  distinct  from  excep- 
tions or  abnormalities  in  it1? — Yes.  Of  course  the 
exceptions  Ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

1487.  Of  course  not.  But  when  you  come  to  the 
niceties  and  difficulties  of  the  matter,  that  is  more  a 
matter  for  honour  boys  1 — It  is  more  a matter 
for  honour  boys.  Then  I think  it  would  be 
a very  good  thing  if  it  could  be  managed  that  the 
same  examiner  should  mark  all  the  answers  in  one 
particular  subject.  Supposing  you  have  Latin 
composition,  and  supposing  you  have  Mr.  A,  Mr.  B, 
and  Mr.  C marking  the  same.  Now,  Mr.  A may  be 
very  fastidious  and  he  may  be  very  difficult  to  please ; 
Mr.  B may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  a Latin  com- 
position that  expresses  the  thing,  not  minding  the 
elegance  of  the  language  at  all ; and  the  result  is  that 
the  boy  who  happens  to  get  marked  by  Mr.  B.  gets 
a far  higher  mark,  perhaps  50  per  cent,  more  than 
he  would  have  got  if  the  same  paper  had  been 
marked  Vy  Mr.  A.  I do  not  think  that  is  at  all  a 
fair  thing. 


1488.  You  are  aware  that  our  examiners,  before 
they  commence  to  mark,  compare  with  each  other 
the  marks  that  they  will  give  in  certain  contingencies, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a uniform  system  of  marking. 
Were  you  aware  of  that  1 — But  how  would  they  do 
that  in  the  matter  of  Latin  composition  1 

1489.  It  is  extremely  difficult  in  Latin  composition ; 
I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done  as  to  any  composition ; 
but  were  you  aware,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  in 
many  subjects  that  course  is  adopted  by  our  examiners'? 
— ■[  did  not  know. 

1490.  Well,  it  is.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  of 
course  there  always  is  the  element  of  the  personal 
equation  ; that  is  a matter  which,  unless  the  papers  aro 
marked  by  one  examiner,  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  I 
would  suggest  this  to  you — that  if  the  papers  were 
divided  into  competition  papers  and  pass  papers,  the 
competition  papers  might  be  marked  by  one  examiner 
— which  is  impossible  at  present,  where  the  papers  of 
all  the  students  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  competition— do  you  follow  me  1 — I do. 

1491.  The  same  necessity  would  not  arise  in  that 
case  in  reference  to  the  papers  of  the  pass  students, 
is  that  not  so  1 — Yes. 

1492.  For  instance,  the  head  examiner,  a gentle- 
man of  great  experience,  could  have  in  reference  to  pass 
papers  the  benefit  of  an  assistant  examiner,  and  he 
might  give  a direction  that  the  paper  of  any  boy  that 
came  within  a certain  percentage  of  “ pass,”  say  10  per 
cent,  or  20  per  cent.,  should  be  submitted  to  him,  so 
that  he  personally  would  have  to  consider  that  limited 
number  of  the  pass  papers ; and  the  papers  of  all  the 
boys  who  clearly  passed  in  the  opinion  of  the  assistant 
examiner  would  not  come  before  the  head  examiner 
at  all  1 — I think  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

1493.  But  however  the  difficulty  is  to  be  met,  you 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  competition 
all  the  papers  should  be  examined  by  the  same 
individual  1 — But  the  one  individual. 

1494.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  our  having  a 
small  permanent  board  of  examiners,  who  could 
from  time  to  time  be  assisted  by  others'! — If  not  a 
permanent  board,  a board  appointed  for  a considerable 
time. 

1495.  Of  course,  you  would  wish  that  some  new 
blood  was  often,  introduced  1 — Yes. 

1496.  Because  if  not,  the  system  might  become  a 
stereotyped  one! — It  might.  But  still  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  permanent  element  at  present. 

1497.  There  is  no  permanent  element-  at  present. 
The  practice  is  to  have  an  examiner  only  for 
two  years  in  immediate  succession  1 — Yes  ; there 
is  another  point,  that  sometimes  an  examiner  goes 
outside  the  prescribed  course,  and  in  the  questions 
uses  words  that  are  not  in  any  of  the  books,  say 
a perfectly  brand  new  term  that  has  just  come 
out,  and  which  the  pupil  has  never  heard,  and 
is  therefore  puzzled ; lie  knows  the  thing  that  is 
meant  by  the  term,  but  he  does  not  know  the  term.- 
I think  that  that  is  a very  unfair  thing  ; that 
occasionally  happens. 

1498.  The  only  suggestion  you  can  make  as  to 
avoiding  matters  of  that  description  is  that  we  should 
have  more  permanence  amongst  our  examiners! — 
Much  more  permanence. 

1499.  You  recommend  that  there  should  be  an 
official  inspection  of  schools  as  to  necessary  space, 
ventilation,  light,  school  requisites,  and  sanitary 
arrangements  'L— Yes,'  I think  the  inspection  is  very 
important.  There  are  schools,  I am  told,  where  the 
arrangements  are  Very  bad.  Now,  a great  deal  of  the 
future  health  of  a pupil  will  depend  on  the  sort  of 
desk  he  has,  keeping  himself  in  proper  position  : he 
may  get  disease  of  the  spine  from  having  to  sit  im- 
properly; his  eyes  may- be  injured  by  not  having 
sufficient  light  coming  on  his  book,  and  his  general 
health  may  suffer  by  not  having  sufficient  cubic  space, 
not  having  air  enough.  I think  the  inspection  should 
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.Ton.  17,  i$99.  be  carried  on,  and  .it;  should  be  a .very,  vigorous  in- 
Pev.  wiilinm  spection.  I think,  then,  that  the  inspection  should 
Nicholas,  i). i).  go  further,  and  look  into  matters  like  the  time-table, 
methods  of  teaching,  methods  of  discipline,  the 
punishments  that  are  enforced,  and  if  the  school  is 
not  really  an  efficient  school,  reported  efficient  by 
a competent  examiner,  I do  not -think  the  Board 
ought  to  permit  pupils  from  that  school  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

1500.  They  should  so  mould  their  definition  of  a 
school  that  that  school  -would  not,  in  that  event,  be 
entitled  to  results  fees  ? — Yes,  I think  that  rule-  -I 
think  it  is  Rule  73,  giving  results  fees  where  there 
are  ten  on  an  average'  attendance — that'  measures  ten 
of  all  the  grades. 

1501.  I am  afraid  that  rule  is  so  general  that  it  is 
not  even  confined  to  students  'within  the  Interme- 
diate grades  ?— -Yes. 

1502.  How  do  you  propose  it  should  be  altered  ? — I 

should  say  not  less  than  a much  larger  number,  say 
ten  in  each  grade,  and  that  would  bring  down  the 
minimum,  a!s;  we  have  at  present  four  grades,  to  forty. 
You  cannot  have  an  efficient  school,  apparatus,  proper 
staff,  .and  all  the  necessary  appliances,  with  a small 
school.  - 

- 1503.  And  that  no  school  should  be  entitled  to 
get  results  fees  unless  they  had  ten  students  in  the 
Senior  Graded — Well,  I would  not  put  it  necessarily 
that  way.  I would  say  forty  who  were  going  in  for 
the.  Intermediate. ' ■ 

1504.  Now,  as  to  Inspection.  As  pupils  of  day 
schools  as  well  as-  of  boarding  schools  present  them- 
selves for  examination  under  the  scheme,  would  you 
restrict  the  inspection  of  the  school  to  class-rooms 
and  rooms  used  by  day  pupils  as  well  as  boarding 
pupils  ; or  would  you  require  inspection  of  the  dormi- 
tories ? — I do  not  see  that  any  harm  could  come  from 
inspecting  the  dormitories. 

1505.  Would  it  not  be  going  a little  beyond,  what 

was  necessary  ?— It  might  be  going  beyond  what  was  . 
necessary ; I do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 
But  in  a good,  well-managed  school — it  will  have  the 
tendency  to  help  good  - schools,  and  to  let  the  badly- 
managed  ones  and  the  improperly  furnished  ones  to 
die  out.  ...  i 

1506.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  have  a tendency 
to  throw  a greater ‘onus  upon  a boarding  school  than 
upon  a day  school  ? — Yes ; I do  not  think  it  would 
be  at  all  necessary  to  inspect  the  boarding  depart- 
ment. 

1507.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  the  inspec- 
tion ought  to  extend  to  ascertaining ' the  mode  of 
teaching.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  should 
be  effected — by  hearing  a class  taught  1— By  hearing 
a class  taught.  ! 

1508.  You  would  not  extend  it  to  the  examining 
of  pupils  by  the  inspector,  or  would  you  1— I do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  done.  If  it  could  be  done  I think 
it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing,  but  I do  not  see 
what  plan  you  could  adopt  to  do  it. 

1509.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  results  fees, 
which  would  you  prefer,  our  present  general  examina- 
tion or  to  have  our  general  examination  restricted  to 
competition  students,  and  have  the  pass  students 
examined  with  the  schools  ? — I think,  on  the  whole,. 
I would  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  general  examina- 
tion. 

1510.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here  to  the 
effect  that  this  system  interferes  with  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher  and  his  modes  of  teaching,  and  a 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  each  school  could  be 
examined  upon  its  own  programme  which  had 
previously  been  approved  of  by  the  Board,  a teacher 
would  have  more  scope  for  his  educational  faculties. 
What  is  your  view,  on  that  question  ? — I think  too 
much  individualism  would  be  undesirable.  The 
present  system  likely  gives  too  little  ; I would  give  a 
little  more  to  the  head  master,  but  I would  not  give 
too  much  to  the  assistant  masters. 


1511.  It  is  entirely  , the  head  master  that  I mean — 
the  master  who  has  control  of  the  whole  school— the 
president  of  the  school.  Would  you  desire  more 
power  as  to  directing  the  mode  of  instruction  of 
the  pupils  in.  your  school  than  you  have  at  present? — 
Well,  I think  a little  more  might  be  , given ' with 
advantage.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  a very  crying  evil. 

1512.  How  would,  you  propose  to  do  .that?  Ido 
not  just  see  myself  at  present  how  greater  freedom 
could  be  given  to  the  presidents  or  heads  of  . schools 
by  any  alteration  in  our  rules,  provided  this  present 
system  prevails  ? — 1 see  great  difficulty,  because  if  you 
have  an  annual  examination,  of  course,,  you  will  re- 
quire pretty  much  the  same  text  books  to  be  taught 
in  all  the  schools.  It  is  not  one  of  the  points  I 
brought  forward,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a point  I wish 
to  press. 

1513.  Would  you  be  in  favour, ‘for  instance,  of 
having  alternative  text-books?  Take  the  case,  now, 
of  classical,  languages  ? — Yes. 

1514.  Would  you  think-  that  there  ought  to  be 
alternative  books  ? — Do  you  mean  learn  one  book  one 
year  and  another  the  next  ? 

1515.  No.  Let  the  student  take  either  one  book 
or  another;  either  Ccesar  or  Sallust,  of  Sallust’s 
“ Jugurtha”  or  Sallust’s  “ Catiline.”  You  have  not 
thought  that  subject  out? — No. 

1516.  I see  that  you  state  that  no  school  should  be 
permitted  to  present  pupils  for  the  Intermediate 
examinations  unless  the  teacher  or  teachers  have  a 
university  degree  or  hold  such  diploinas  or  certifi- 
cates as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Intermediate 
Board  ? Now  you  observe  that  - there  we  get  on 
rather  thorny  ground?  You  observe  llow  nearly  we 
are  approaching  the  university  question  which  we 
are  all  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  in  this  Intermediate 
Board  ? — Y es. 

1517.  You  are  aware  that  a Bill  was  brought  in  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  last  Session  in  reference  to 
the  registration  of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

1518.  Now  the  extension  of  a Bill  of- that  sort 
to  Ireland  or  any  corresponding  Bill,  would  have 
the  effect  of  guaranteeing  the  efficiency  of  teachers  ? 
— ^Yes. 

1519.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  , subject  is 
rather  outside  the  purview  of  our  inquiry  ? It  is  a very 
large  question,  and  upon  which  the  judgment  of  Par- 
liament would  naturally  have  to  be  asked  ? Yon 
know  the  universities  are  now  giving  diplomas  in 
teaching  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I think  it  would  be  a very 
reasonable  thing  for  the  Board  to  require  that  every 
Intermediate  school  should  have  a really  competent 
staff  because  persons  teach  and  get  results  fees  from 
the  Board  who  have  never  studied  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  can  really  do  nothing  more  than  cram 
the  pupils,  and  get  the  fees  without  properly  teaching 
them. 

1521.  But  then  comes  the  question  of  how  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  to  be  tested  ? — Well,  a univer- 
sity degree  is  one  test,  and  the  diploma  in  education 
given  by  either  of  the  universities  in  Ireland  would 
be  another  test. 

1522.  You  observe  that  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  action  of  the  universities  ? — Yes.  ’ 

1523.  Now,  I quite  agree  with  you  that  it  wouid 
be  a very  satisfactory  test  if  there  were  universities 
of  which  all  the  classes  in  Ireland  approved,  and  to 
which  they  were  willing  to  send  their  children ; but 
you  observe  that  that  would  at  once  introduce  this 
university  question  into  this  discussion,  and  then — 
the  Deluge  ! — X es,  I quite  see  that  ? 

1524.  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  enlargement  of  our  Board,  and  that  there 
should  be  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  Methodist 
representative  ?— Yes,  my  lord.  You  see,  the  Metho- 
dist Church  has  done  a great  deal  in  connection  with 
this  Intermediate  Education.  We  have  two  very 
large  Methodist  schools,  the  Methodist  College  in 
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Belfast,  and  Wesley  College  in  Dublin,  and  a number 
of  sthall  schools  through  the  country,  and  a very  large  : 
number  of  our  people  send. their  children  to  different' 
Intermediate  schools:  We  have  a representative  on  • 
the  National  Board,  we  have  one  on  the  Senate  of  the  1 
Royal  University,  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  ' 
Government  that  we  have  a distinct  separate  interest ' 
in  educational  matters,  and  I cannot  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  a representative  on  the 
Intermediate  Board.  Suppose  as  it  has  been  said  that  ■ 
our  numbers  would  not  warrant  our  having  one  out  of 
seven — well,  the  remedy  for  that  -would  be  simply  to 
enlarge  the  Board.  If  you  had  a larger  Board,  well 
then  we  would-  have  a right  to  one ; say  one  out  of 
ten.  ’ ‘ 

1525.  I think  I have'  asked  you  as  to  all  the  matters 
mentioned  in  your  written  paper.  Is  there  anything 
else  you  wish  to  refer  to  1 — That  last  point  is  the  point 
that,  I suppose,  oh  the  whole,  I am  most  anxiousabout. 

I would  be  very  glad  if  the  Commissioners  could  make 
some  distinct 'recommendation,  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a very  decided  grievance  that  we  labour  under 
— not  having  a representative  on  the  Board.  Then 
there  is  just  a suggestion  I would  make  about  girls.  I 
think  needlework  might  form  a portion  of  the  course: 
for  girls.  One  of  the  charges  against  the  Intermediate 
system  is,  that  it  gives  girls  brain  work,  and  leads 
them  to  neglect  useful  family  accomplishments,  and  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  examine  in  needlework  as  in- 
drawing.  That  is  the  only  other  suggestion  I would 
snake. 

1526.  In  reference  to  your  last  suggestion,  would- 
you  approve  of  having  a separate  course  for  girls  ; . the 
introduction  of  needlework  in  itself  would  make  a 
distinction  in  the  course  1 — You  see.  at  present,  girls 
only  learn  domestic  economy ; at  present  girls  have 
some  separate  subjects. 

1527.  I do  not  mention  it  as  an  objection  to  your 
suggestion ; I want  you  to  develop  it  a little.  Do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  we.  should  have  for  girls  a 
separate  programme  which  would  be  more  suited  to. 
the  education  of  young  ladies  in  Ireland  in  general 
than  is  the  programme  provided  for  male  students  1 — • 

I think  it  would  be. 

1528.  Are  you  also  of  opinion  that  if  they  wished 

they,  should  be  at  liberty  to  compete  in  the  other, 
courses  with  the  boys  ? — I would  not  take  away  that, 
liberty.  . 

1529.  For  instance, 'a  young  lady  who  intends  to, 
adopt  the  profession  of  education,  might  take  the 
"rammar  school  course,  and  in  that  way  would  be  at 
liberty  to  compete  with  the  male  students  ? — I would 
certainly  give  them  the  opportunity  to  have  a separate 
course  for  themselves. 

' 1530.  Mr..  Justice  Madden. — I observe  you  lay 
«n-eat  stress  upon  the  official  inspection  as  a safe- 
guard to  the  health  of  pupils.  In  connection  with  that 
subject  I wish  to  correct  a false  impression  that  seems 
to  prevail  to  a certain  extent.  I read  a letter  in  the 
public  press  from  a high  authority  on  the  subject, 
calling  attention  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  eyesight- 
and  upon  health  resulting  from  the  overstrain  of 
■examinations.  The  eminent  writer  of  that  letter  was 
.under  the  impression  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
subjects  into  which  we  are  inquiring.  _ It  is  well  that 
it  should  be  understood  that  that  is  not  so.  The 
subject  ranges  under  the  head  of  inspection.  It  is 
weil  that  ° the  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  effect,  of  overstrain  on  the  health 
.and  on  the  eyesight  is  one  of  the  subjects  into 
which  we  are  inquiring,  and  that  it  ranges  under 
the  head  of  inspection.  You  would  agree  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  efficient  protection  by 
any  system  of  public  examinations  in  those  respects  1 
Yes. 

1531.  You  would  hardly  introduce  calisthenics 
and  athletics  as  subjects  of  public  examination?— No, 
inspection. 


1532.  Inspection  is  the  only  safeguard  ?— The  only  Jan.u^ 

safeguard.  Rev'-  w 

1533.  Inspection  might  be  directed  to  hours  of  Nicholn 
recreation,  the  provision  of  suitable  school  games, 

as  well  as  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
buildiugs,  and  the  matters  to  which  you  have  called 
particular  attention— cubic  space,  light,  the  arrange- 
ment of  desks,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

1534.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  both 
before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate 
system  of  education?  You  had  experience  of  Inter- 
mediate education  in  Ireland  before  the  introduction 
of  the  present  system  under  the  Act  of  1878  ? — • 

Yes. 

1535.  You  have  , given  us  valuable  suggestions 
about  certain  defects  in  the  system.  Would  you  give 
the  Commission  your  opinion  generally  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  system  introduced  under  the  Act  of  1878  upon 
Intermediate  education  in  Ireland,  whether  it  has 
tended  in  the  direction  of  improvement  or  otherwise  ? 

— On  the  whole,  I believe  it  has  made  a very  great 
improvement. 

1536.  On  the  whole?— On  the  whole,  a very  great 

improvement,  and  I think  it  is  quite  an  astonishing 
thin"  that  an  experiment  of  the  kind  has  been  carried 
out  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  country.  It 
is  a wonderful  thing  to  me  that  there  has  not  been 
charges  of  partiality  brought  against  the  Board;  The 
system  has  the  confidence- of  the  country  and  has  done 
a great  deal  of  good,  and  I believe,  as  the  result  of 
this  Commission,  that  it  will  do  more  good  in  the 
future.  It  is  not  a perfect  system,  but  it  is  a very 
good  system.  ' ' 

1537.  It  may  be  described  as  somewhat  of  a 
tentative  system  in  its  inception  ? — Yes. 

1538.  And  the  time  has  now  come  for  correcting 

any  errors  in  the  system?— Yes.' 

1539.  Do  you  attribute  its  beneficial  results,  and 
the  perfect  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  absolute 
impartiality  of  the  system,  largely,  or  to  any  extent  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  based  and  founded  on  a 
public  examination  ? — I think  that  that  helps  to  give, 
confidence— that  it  is  a public  written  examination. 

I would  be  afraid  of  the  oral  examination,  although 
exceedingly  desirable.  Well,  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  manage  it  so  as  to  secure  perfect  confidence 
in  the  impartiality  of  the  oral  examiners. 

1540.  Then,  as  I understand,  you  look  upon 
inspection  rather  as  a useful  check  upon  public  exam- 
inations than  as  a desirable  substitute  ?— Yes. 

1541.  Now,  there  is  one  other  question  with  refer- 
ence to  a matter  of  detail,  but  of  importance,  with  re- 
ference to  the  pass  and  honour  questions.  Supposing 
the  pass  and  honour  students  were  present  and  ex- 
amined at  the  same  examination  ; if  the  papers  were 
separated  either  by  having  separate  questions  or  by 
dividing  one  paper  into  pass  and  honour  questions, 
would  there  not  be  a difficulty  in  expecting  the 
honour  candidates  to  answer  the  whole  paper.  If 
the  pass  paper  would  occupy  the  pass  students  for  the 
two  hours,  and  if  the  honour  students  were  required 
not  only  to  apply  themselves  to  the  honour  questions, 
which,  of  coui-se,  might  also  be  so  framed  as  to 
occupy  two  hours,  but  to  the  pass  questions  too, 
would  there  not  be  a difficulty  there  ?— There  would. 

You  would  have  to  give  the  honour  students  practi- 
cally another  examination. 

1542.  That  is  what  I want  to  ascertain? — Yes, 
quite  so,  practically. 

1543.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  allowing 

the  student  to  make  his  choice  between  the  pass 
paper  and  the  honour  paper,  to  declare  himself,  “ I 
am  a pass  student;  I take  the  pass  paper,”  or  “lam 
an  honour  student ; I take  the  honour  paper  ” 7 — If  the 
examiners  framed  the  different  papers  so  that  there 
was  a very  marked  distinction  between  the  two 

1544.  That  I contemplate  ? — That  would  take  away 
a <n-eat  "deal  of  the  difficulty  • but  I have  often  heard 
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»•  students  saying  that  the  honour  examination  was 
m really  simpler  than  what  they  had  to  pass. 
i>-  1545.  That  would  be  a defect  in  administration?— 

J.t  would  ; so  much  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
examiners. 

. 1546.  That  might  be  largely  met  bv  your  sugges- 
tion of  a central  board  of  examiners  ?— Yes.  - 

1547.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— 1 do  not  want  to  go  into 
matters  of  detail  milch  with  you,  but  what  you  said 
just  now  brings  up  that  question  about  holding  exam- 
inations. For  instance,  you  say  that' girls  should  be 
examined  in  needlework  as  they  are  in  drawing. 
Well,  the  drawings  is  all  done  under  . the  inspection  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  examination  at  the  moment, 
and  he  can  see  that  it  is  done  by  the  girl  who  pro- 
duces it;  Bow  would  you  examine  the  needlework  1 
— 7-ln  much-  the  same  way. 

1548.  He  w ■—  Well,  ly  having  it  dene  in  the  pre- 
sence of  inspectors  or  examiners. 

1549.  At  a public  examination  ? — At  a public 
examination. 

1560.  Well,  T am  sure,  I do  not  know  whether  it 
is  practicable  . or  not.  You  understand  the  difficulty 
about  oral  examination;  for  instance,  you  say  i he 
marks  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  should 
be  increased.  The  difficulty  about  that  has  always' 
been  that  expeits  tell' us  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
gi;ve  such  an  examination  as  would  deserve  an  increase 
of  marks  if  there  were  no  opportunity  of  oral  com- 
munication with  the  candidates,; presenting  specimens 
to  them,  and  so  on?— Yes;  I see  the  difficulty,  and 
the  extreme  desiiability  of  having  oral  examination ; 
but  I do  not  see  how  the  difficulty  is  to  be  over- 
come. 

1551.  Certainly  not,  if  the  oral  examinations  were 
to  be  public  examinations  I am  afraid  that  is  a very 
great  difficulty  ? — A very  great  difficulty. 

1552.  And  if  there  were  private  examinations 
would  they  command  the  same  confidence  '— I dcin’t 
think  they  would. 

1553.  There  is  only  one  small  point  that  you 
mentioned  about  having  all  the  papers  marked  by  the 
same  examiner.  It  was  a thing  I contended  for 
very  strongly  at  first,  but  I had  to  give  it  up  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  numbers.  There  is  a great 
clamour  if  the  result  of  the  examination  is  not  an- 
nounced within  a moderate  time.  With  the  increase 
of  the  number  that  a;  single  examiner  has  to  examine 
the  delay  must  be  greater  and  greater,,  and  perhaps 
his  own  sense  of  perception  may  be  very  much  dulled 
in  the  course  of  his  examination?— Yes. 

1554.  A hint  was  thrown  out  that  by.  separating 
the  competitive  papers  from  the  pass  papers  it  might 
be  reduced,  but  I am  afraid  that  even  so  the  number 
of  honour  papers  would  be  more  than  could  be  marked 
by  a single  examiner  in  any  limited  time?— Yes. 
But  to  secure  perfect  fairness  all  round  you  would 
think  the  same  man  ought  to  do  it.  It  would  be 
very  desirable,  but  is  it  practicable  ? > 

1555.  O’Conor  Don.  — I understand  from  your 
answer  to 'Mr.  Justice  Madden  that  you  were  not  in 
favour  ot  substituting  payment  by  inspection  for  pay- 
ment by  examination  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1556.  Do  you  hold  that  view  universally,  that  no 
payment  could  be  made  upon  inspection  ? — I would 
have  the  inspection'  having  a certain  influence 
on  the  payment' — not  basing  the  payment  on  inspec- 
tion, but  that  the  report  of  the  inspection  might 
diminish  the  results  fees,  of,  in  some  cases,  might 
abolish  them  altogether,  but  not  to  substitute  the  one 
system  for  the  other. 

1557.  You  consider  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  payments  that  are  actually  made 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  the  examination  ? — 
Upon  the  results  of  the  examination,  and  the  inspec- 
tion to  have  a very  important  and  considerable 
influence. 


1558.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.- — As  i 
check 
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1559.  O’Conor  Don. — I understood  you  also  to  state 
that  you  considered  that  competition  between  boys 
was,  to  a certain  extent,  injurious.  Do  you  consider 
competition  in  itself  objectionable  ?— Well,  as  an  aca- 
demic discussion,  I am  not. sure  that  you  could  say  it 
was  altogether  objectionablei  but  J think  there  is  an 
unhealthy  competition  when  you  force  children  in  of 
too  early  years  to  fiercely:  compete  for . considerable- 
prizes,  that  you  introduce  them.too  .early  to  the  struggle- 
of  life. 

1560.  That  objection,  therefore,  refers  mainly  to  the- 
Preparatoiy  Grade?- — To  the  Preparatory  Grade,  yes  ; 
and  then  I would  modify  by  the  division  of  the  prizes- 
the  extreme  competition  in  the  other,  grades. 

1561.  In  what  way? — By  a sliding  scale.  Sup- 
posing a boy  feels  that  if  he  misses  getting  a very 
high  prize  he  will  still  get  a pretty  fair  one,  there  is; 
not  the  same  eagerness. 

1562.  There  is  not  the.  same  gap. between  the  one 
and  the  other? — Yes, 

1563.  1 hat  is  the  only  way  you  would  suggest  to 
modify  this  competition  in  the  higher  grade? — Yes, 
in  the  higher  grade. 

1564.  Bev.  Dr,  Todd  Martin. — The  first  point- 
you  brought  before  the  Commission  was  with  regard 
to  the  carrying  away  of  successful  students  from  one 
school  to  another.  T did  not  quite  see  how-  your 
remedy  would  meet  the.  evil  ?—  Suppose  that  here  is  a. 
boy  who  has  done,  very  well,  got  an  exhibition. 
Another  school  writes  to  him  or  to  his  parents  and 
says,  “ We  will  take  your  son — we  will  take  him  free,”- 
or  “ We  will  take'him  at  a great  reduction.”  He  goes; 
away.  I would  have  the  exhibition  that  he  has  won, 
or  at  least  a part  of  it,  given  to  the  school  that  trainee? 
him  up  to  get  that  exhibition* 

1565.  How  would  that  prevent  a school  that  wants 
a promising  pupil  from  pursuing  him  all  the  same  '— 
Tt  would  prevent  the  injury  to  the  school  that  loses- 
him,  and  if  the  boy  knew  that  he  would  not  be  so 
ready  to  go. 

1566.  Perhaps  he  might  feel  more  free  to  go  ? 

Well,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  that  had 
the  trouble  of  training  him  up  to  that  particular  point 
it  would  be  a safety  there  for  the  school,  but  1 think 
the  chances  are  that  he  would  likely  remain  at  it. 

1567.  Take  the  case  for  instance,  of  a boy  who 
shows  special  talent  in  mathematics  in  a small! 
country  school.  He  feels  that  t-he  mathematical 
teaching  there  is  not  equal  to  what  he  could  get  else- 
where. He  goes  elsewhere  and  becomes  senior 
wrangler.  How  would  your  remedy  touch  that  case  ? 
— I do  not  say  that  it  would  absolutely  keep  him  at 
the  school,  because  there  might  be  cases  where  it 
would  be  desirable  for  him  to  leave  the  school.  But 
it  would  prevent  the  injury  to  the  school,  resulting 

from  his  going ; the  school  would  have  a certain if 

you  might  use  the  expression— vested  interest  in  the 
exhibition  that  he  would  gain. 

1568.  I see,  that  the  school  would  be  helped? 

And,  of  course,  helping  schools  and  keeping  schools; 
in  efficient  order  is  a most  important  thing  for  the 
education  of  the  country,  because  if  you  have  nob 
good  schools  you  cannot  have  good  education. 

1569.  My  difficulty  was  that  it  did  not’ prevent- 
a touting  schoolmaster  from  looking  out  for  such 
pupils? — It  does  not  absolutely  prevent  it,  but  it 
diminishes  it  to  a very  large  extent. 

1570.  With  regard  to  pass  and  honour  papers,  in 
practical  experience  is  there  any  difficulty  in  having 
the  same  paper  for  the  pass  and  honour  students,  the- 
paper  being  composed  of  pass  questions  from  No  1 
onward  to  a certain  part,  and- more  difficult  questions 
for  the  remainder  ?— That  is  the  system  I have  re- 
commended. . 

1571.  That  is  the  system  you  recommend  ?— Yes. 

1572.  Not  to  have  two  papers  ?— Not  to  have  two 
papers. 

1573.. Would  there  he  difficulty  m two  pape,a ; 
would  it  be  difficult  to  divide  the  pass  and  honouj 
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papers  amongst  tie  students  ’—I  thiDk  it  would,  I 
prefer  tie  other  system. 

1574.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  this  fact, 
that  suppose  you  require  an  option  before  the  strident 
enrols  his  name,  am  option  in  one  subject,  it  might  do 
that  student  a serious  injury  if  he  is  competing  under 
the  present  arrangement,  for  an  exhibition  ; that  is  to 
say,  he  may.be  so  many  marks  above  a mere  pass  that 
he  will  hare  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  marks,  just  what 
would  distinguish  him  from  someone  else  ? — I do  not 
quite  follow  your  point. 

1575.  Suppose  you  take  one  of  your  students  who 
is  clever  in  classics,  moderate  in  modern  languages, 
rather  imperfect  in  mathematics,  and  you  give  him  the 
choice  of  honour  papers  or  pass,  he  may  be  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  take  an  honour  or  a- pass  in  French, 
honour  or  pass  in  some  part  of  mathematics  ; that 
choice  of  his,  it  may  be,  loses  him  an  exhibition — that 
is,  if  he  chose  a pass  paper  ?— ' Yes,  of  course,  it  may ; 
but  it  is  just  one  of  the  things  where'  our  actions 
always  influence  the  future- — the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

1576.  Take  another  point  of  view.  . Pupils  in  your 
school,  of  course,  would  consult  their  teachers  as  to 
whether  they  should  go  in  for  pass  or  honours; 
would  it  not1  greatly  add  to  the  anxiety  of  the  teachers 
before  the  examination  to  have  to  advise  the  pupils  in 
that  way? — I think  the  teachers  would  be  able  in  99 
cases  out  of  100  to  give  them  very  sound  advice,  .and 
would  probably  be  right.  Teachers  can  generally 
form  a very  good  opinion  as  to  what  a boy  can  do. 
In  fact,  1 think  the  mistakes  boys  make  are  more 
when  they  act  on  their  own  responsibility  without 
consulting  the  teacher. 

1577.  I was  not  thinking  of  the  difficulty  the  boy 
may  be  placed  in,  but  of  the  trouble  the  teachers  would 
have  ? — I think  it  is  a trouble  they  would  be  willing 
to  take. 

1578.  I do  not  suppose  that  you  have  gone  very 
carefully  into  the  grouping  of  subjects  ? — No. 

1579.  Then  I will  pass  that  by.  In  regard  to  these 
groups,  if  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  was  made 
would  you  give  one  results  fee  on  each  group,  or  would 
you  give  the  results  fees  for  passing  in" particular  sub- 
jects as  at  present  ?— I think  one  results  fee  on  the 
group. 

1580.  On  the  group  ? — Yes. 

1581.  ‘Whether  the  pupils  take  all  the  subjects  in 
the  group  or  not  1 — Or  not. 

1582.  In  regard  to  the  dull  boys,  do  you  think 
there  is,  at  present  *in  Intermediate  schools,  any  wilful 
neglect  of  dull  boys  ? — Oh,  I do  not  think  there  is  a 
wilful  neglect,  but  I think  the  tendency  of  the  system 
is  to  cause  a sort  of  unconscious  neglect  of  them.  I do 
not  think  any  teacher  would  wilfully  and  deliberately 
say,  “ This  is  a dull  boy;  I cannot  make  anything  out  of 
him  ; I will  neglect  him,”  but  he  is  so  impressed  to 
attend  to  the  smart  boy,  who  will  pay  well,  that  un- 
consciously to  himself  he  pays  more  attention  to  the 
smart  boy,  and  less  to  the  dull  boy. 

1583.  Is  it  not  so  that  in  a school  which  is  full  of 
life  and  vigour,  a dull  boy  gains  an  advantage  from 
the  increased  life  and  vigour  of  the  work  of  the 
school  ? — Certainly  he  does ; that  is  the  advantage  of 
having  good  schools. 

1584.  Is  it  not  a charge  against  English  grammar 
schools  that  the  dull  boy  is  neglected  ? — It  is  a charge 
against  all  schools  as  far  as  my' experience  goes. 

1585.  I noticed  in  reading  .Edward  Timing's  life 
that  he  charged  the  great  schools  in  England  with  the 
most  culpable  neglect  of  the  average  boy? — Yes. 
Well,  we  got  an  average  boy.  a short  time  ago  from 
an  English  school,  and  he  said  he  was  absolutely 
neglected,  and  as  far  as  we  could  make  out  from  his 
examination  he  was  saying  what  was  quite  true.  But 
I suppose  that  is  a sort  of  thing  that  might  happen 
in  any  school ; if  a boy  likes  to  neglect  and  scheme  he 
could  do  it. 

1586.  I gather  that  you  would  prefer  the  present 


system  of  distributing  results  fees  by  a common  ex- 
amination which  was  a written  examination  and  not  ] 
a distribution  of  fees  by  inspection  of  the  individual  : 
schools? — Yes,  1 would  not  like  to  substitute  the  one 
system  for  the  other,  but  I would  supplement  the  one 
system  by  the  other.  I think  inspection  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

1587.  Do  I understand  rightly  that  you  would 
attach  a sanction  to  the  inspection  to  make  it  effective 
by.  giving  the  inspector  or  the  Board  a power  of 
penalty  1 — Yes,  I would.  I would  make  the  inspec- 
tion a real  inspection,  not  a thing  that  the  teacher 
would  not  care  about. 

1588.  In  your  experience  does  the  present  system 
in  itself  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  head  of  the 
school  in  arranging  the  subjects  a boy  should  take'?— 
That  is  a thing  f can  hardly  answer,  because  you  see 
that  is  under  the  control  of  our  head  master,  and,  as 
far  as  I know  his  mind,  I do  not  think  he  feels  any 
very  great  inconvenience,  ahd  in  a great  many  schools 
I am  sure  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  programme 
made  for  them,  and  in  many  schools  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  programme  of  the  Board  would  be 
better  than  the  programme  the  teacher  would  make' 
for  himself. 

1589.  You  would  not  recognise  as  a school  k school 
that  had  not  forty  Intermediate  pupils  in  attendance  ? 
—No. 

1590.  How  do  you  propose,  then,  to  meet  a very 
important  class,  professional  men  and  others,  living 
in  country  districts,  not  rich  enough  to  send  their 
boys  to  a boarding  establishment,  anxious  to  keep 
them  at  home,  and  who  can,  under  your  arrangement, 
have  no  school  within  any  reasonable  distance? 

— You  can  send  children  to  boarding  schools  now 
at  such  reasonable  terms,  that  very  few  people  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  it,  especially  if  the  boy  is  at  all 
smart ; he  could  work  his  way  through,  and  pay  for 
his  own  education — the  Intermediate  helps  him  there. 

1591.  By  his  exhibitions  ? — By  his  exhibitions,  and 
a great  many  schools  give  scholarships  in  cases  of 
that  kind,  where  there  is  a smart  boy.  I do  not 
think  any  substantial  injury  would  be  done  to  persons 
throughout  the  country. 

1592.  Then  you  would  regard  the  disappearing  of 
small  but  efficient  schools  as  no  considerable  loss  to 
education  ? — I very  much  question  if  it  would  not  be 
a gain  to  education.  The  establishment  of  good,  well- 
equipped  schools  would  do  far  more  good. 

1593.  Yes,  but  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
well-equipped  school ; they  would  probably  help  them 
by  feeding  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I mean — the 
shutting  up  of  small  ones  would  help  the  good  ones. 

1594.  I mean  that  keeping  open  the  small  ones  is: 
very  likely  to  feed  the  larger  ones?— I am  not  so 
sure  of  that. 

1595.  Dr.  Barkley. — As  regards  that  system  you 
propose  of  giving  part  of  the  exhibition  to  the  school 
from  which  a boy  is  removed,  it  would  be  a fine  upon 
a parent  who  desires  to  send  his  boy  or  girl  to  a 
better  school  than  they  are  already  at,  or  who  may, 
owing  to  change  of  residence,  find  it  convenient  to 
send  them  to  some  other  school,  where  there  has  been 
no  interference  with  the  boy  whatever  ? — Yes.  I can 
see  that  difficulty.  But  what  was  in  my  mind  was  the 
case  of  boarders  at  boarding  schools,  not  so  much  in 
the  case  of  lay  pupils. 

1596.  Then  would  you  be  anxious  to  make  the 
same  rule  applicable  to  day  pupils  ?— ‘ Well,  I would  bo 
anxious  to  make  it,  but  I can  see  a difficulty  in  the 
point  you  raise.  I should  say  there  would  be  some 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  although  one  cannot  just 
see  it  at  the  moment.  I think  the  general  principle 
of  making  money  earned  under  the  education  system 
go  to  educational  purposes  is  a sound  principle,  and 
that  it  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible. 

1597.  You  are  aware  that  many  patents  have  an 
objection  to  sending  boys  to  boarding  schools  under 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  girls  under  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able 
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to  get  education  for  those  boys  or  girls  nearer  their 
own  homes  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a greater  advantage  to 
boys  and  girls  to  go  to  a good  boarding  school  earlier. 

1598.  How,  when  they  are  under  home  influences'? 

Parents  object  to  part  with  them  when  they  are  very 
young ; do  you  think  they  are  better  at  a boarding 
school  than  when  under  home  influences? — Yes ; up 
to  a certain  age  home  influence  is  very  beneficial  in 
many  cases,  but  the  school  influence  is  exceedingly 
beneficial,  too.  I think  parents  make  a mistake  in 
keeping  the  children  too  long  at  home  in  very  many 
cases.  : 

1599.  In  making  this  proposal  as  to  exhibitions, 
do  you  mean  it  to  refer  to  the  first  year  only,  or  to 
the  case  of  an  exhibition  retained  from  one  grade  up 
to  the  higher  grades  ; or  do  you  think  it  should  apply 
in  the  higher  grades  also  1— I should  apply  it  in  all 
grades  except  the  final  of  the  Senior  Grade.  You 
could  not  apply  it  there ; it  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a tine.  And  then  a boy  getting  a Senior  Grade 
exhibition  in  his  last  year,  it  helps  him  to  go  into  the 
university. 

1600.  I mean,  if  a boy  retained  a Junior  Grade 
exhibition  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  when  he 
lias  left  the  first  school  at  the  Junior  Grade  would 
you  make  it  run  all  through  the  three  grades  ? — I 
would  make  it  then  : supposing  he  left  at  the  end  of 
a certain  year,  the  school  that  trained  him  up  for  that 
exhibition  should  get  a portion  of  the  exhibition. 
Then,  if  he  went  another  year  to  another  school,  and 
got  an  exhibition  or  retained  an  exhibition,  that 
particular  school,  for  the  succeeding  year,  should  get 
a portion  of  it. 

1601.  I gather  that  you  are,  on  the  whole,  in 
favour  of  continuing  the  present  system  of  allowing - 
exhibitions  to  be  retained  from  the  Junior  Grade  up 
to  the  higher  grades  ? — Well,  on  the  whole,  yes,  al- 
though making  the  exhibition  for  one  year  has,  I think, 
a great  deal  to  recommend  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
system  of  retaining  exhibitions  is  perhaps  best. 

1602.  We  have  had  returns  of  the  pupils,  roughly  . 
speaking,  from  the  age  of  about  11  up  to  18  or  19,  or 
more,  from  almost  200  schools.  A very  large  number  of 
those  schools  have  very  much  less  than  forty  pupils,  and 
some  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  very  con- 
siderably. For  instance,  there  are  two  schools  with 
a very  small  number  of  pupils,  each  of  which  got  two 
exhibitions  for  girls  in  1898,  in  the  Middle  Grade. 
If  you  would  propose  to  exclude  all  schools  with  less 
than  forty  Intermediate  pupils  you  would,  apparently, 
extinguish  those  schools  that  have  been  doing  well  ? — 
Yes  ; but  if  the  pupils  had  been  at  larger  schools 
they  might  have  done  better. 

1603.  When  you  find  that  a girl  from  Galway,  for 
instance,  is  second  in  her  grade,  do  you  think  she' 
would  have  benefited  very  greatly  by  being  re- 
moved to  Belfast  or  Dublin  ? — As  far  as  passing  the 

- examination  is  concerned  probably  not,  but  in  other 
respects  she  might  have  been  benefited.  I think 
there  is  a culture  in  a large,  well-conducted 
school  that  you  cannot  tabulate  in  a written  examina- 
tion. I think  pupils  often  get  a great  deal  of  their 
education,  if  they  are  in  a good  school,  which  better 
qualifies  them  for  the  struggle  of  life,  which  they 
cannot  put  down  in  answer  to  written  questions.  I 
would  not  take  the  answering  of  written  questions 
as  the  sole  test  of  what  a boy  or  girl  can  do. 

1604.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — A ou  consider  the 
extinction  of  schools  like  that  of  Galway  a wise 
policy? — I do  not  know  the  Galway  school  at  all, 
and  I do  not  know  about  the  limit  of  just  forty.  It 
is  more  a principle  to  encourage  the  large  schools 
where  you  can  have  everything  done  in  good  style, 
where  you  can  have  good  school-houses  and  all  the 
necessary  appliances,  that  -is  the  right  principle — not 
small  schools  where  things  cannot  be  done  properly, 
and  where  you  have  a poor  staff. 

1604a.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  think  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  a good  staff  in  a small  school  ?— I think 
that  is  the  right  principle  to  go  on. 


1605:  If  a small  school  has  a small  staff  this  may  be 
somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  school  limiting 
itself  to  one  of  the  three  sides  that  , you  propose  ; 
for  instance,  to  the  classical  side  or  the  modern 
side,  and  not  taking  the  science  course  at  all  ? — Yes, 
that  is  quite  true,  it  can  make  up  in  concentration 
what  it  lacks  in  other  respects.  But  notwithstanding 
that,  I do  not  think  the  multiplication  of  small  schools 
is  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

1606.  And  do  yon  think  that  all  large  schools  are 
well-conducted? — Well,  I can  only  speak  of  those  I 
know. 

1606a.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I do  not  quite 
understand  or  follow  your  remedy  for  the  evil  which 
you  describe  as  touting.  Your  suggestion  is  that 
the  money  which  at  present  is  given  to  the  pupil 
in  the  form  of  a prize,  should  go  rather  to  the  school 
in  which  he  is  educated.  May  it  not  be  that  that 
would  rather  encourage  the  touting  system  ? At 
present  a school  that  touts  for  a boy  has  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  the  results  fees  that  have 
to  be  earned  through  that  boy;  under  your  sys- 
tem it  would  also  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the 
exhibitions  or  prizes  that  the  boy  would  gain,  which 
would  seem  to  me  to  tend  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  discourage  touting? — Well,  you  see,  the  way  the 
thing  is  done  at  present  is  this — supposing  a boy 
passes,  his  name  is  published  as  having  done  exceed- 
ingly well  in  a certain  grade.  Some  person  connected 
with  another  school  writes  to  him,  or  to  his  parents,  and 
says,  “If  you  send  your  son  to  us  we  will  take 
him  free  on  the  chance  of  his  getting  an  exhibition, 
and  he  can  be  paid  for  out  of  that  exhibition.1’ 
Well,  the  boy  leaves  the  school  at  which  he  has  been 
trained  up,  and  that  brought  him  to  that  point  of 
perfection  where  he  got  the  exhibition,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  in  fairness,  that  the  school  should  get  a con- 
siderable portion  of  that  exhibition  to  pay  for  his 
schooling  fer  tile  next  year. 

1607.  Why  not  give  it  to  the  school  to  pay  for  the 
work  that  the  school  has  actually  done  in  the  past  year  ? 
— Because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  parent  or  the 
guardian  ought  to  pay  for  the  schooling  as  it  goes  on, 
up  to  a certain  point,  and  then  the  Intermediate 
school  comes  and  helps  for  the  future. 

1608.  Then  your  idea  is  that  these  large  prizes 
should  be  made  available  for  the  future  of  the  boys? 
— Yes,  that  a boy  should  work  his  way  through. 

1609.  And  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  com- 
pulsion or  security  that  the  money  should  be  expended 
in  that  way  ? — Certainly. 

1610.  Do  you  propose  that  the  prizes  given 
in  this  way  should  be  such  as  would  enable  a boy 
to  go  to  a boarding  school? — Well,  that  would  enable 
him  to  pay  a very  considerable  sum  towards  his  main- 
tenance at  a boarding  school. 

1611.  My  reason  for  putting  that  question  is  that 
I understood  you  to  say  you  would  exempt  boarding 
schools,  as  regards  their  domestic  or  boarding  arrange- 
ments, from  the  inspection  which  you  consider 
desirable  ? — Y es. 

1612.  Would  it  not  seem  very  unsatisfactory  to 
send  boys,  through  these  grants  of  public  money,  to 
schools  which,  in  this  most  important  respect,  were 
to  be  exempt  from  inspection?  — Well,  whilst 
I said  that  I did  not  press  for  the  boarding  depart- 
ment to  be  inspected,  I did  not  object  to  it. 

1613.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  do  . you 
think  that  any  system  of  inspecting  boarding  de- 
partments could  possibly  work  ? It  would  at  once 
put  boarding  schools  at  a disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  day  schools.  I understand  your  view  to 
lie  that  penal  consequences  should  attach  to  an  un- 
favourable report  from  the  inspector.  Now,  as  I 
understand  your  further  explanation,  you  would 
subject  one  class  of  schools  to  that  penal  consequence, 
and  exempt  another  class  of  schools  from  it  altogether. 
You  would  give  the  day  school  its  results  fees  as  it 
earned  them  on  the  examination,  but  you  would 
leave  the  boarding  school  liable  ■ to  deduction  from 
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these  fees  if  its  dormitories  were  not  in  a condition  to 
satisfy  the  inspector.  That  may  be  a very  desirable 
thing  to  require  from  a boarding  school,  but  how  do 
you  propose  to  make  your  plan  work  fairly  as  between 
the  two  classes  of  schools? — Well,  if  you  apply 
inspection  to  the  day  school — you  have  a boarding 
department  in  connection  with  the  day  school 

1614.  You  may,  or  may  not  ? — If  you  have  a board- 
ing department  altogether  separate — ; — 

1615.  You  may  have  a day  school  altogether  apart 
from  a boarding  school? — Well,  then  you  examine 
the  boarding  school ; there  is  an  inspection  of  it,  and 
the  report  of  that  inspection  has  considerable  influence 
with  the  Board,  and  will  interfere  with  the  amount  of 
results  fees. 

1616.  In  the  boarding  school  ? — In  the  day  school. 

1617.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way — take  the  case 
of  two  schools,  one  of  which  is  an  ordinary  day 
school,  and  the  other  is  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  the  name  of  boarding  school — that  is,  a school  in 
which  the  boys  are  not  only  taught  during  tlie  day' 
school  hours,  but  live  there,  take  their  meals  there; 
and  sleep  there  at  night.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the 
sake  i of  illustration,  that  these  two  schools  fulfil 
the  test  of  examination  as  regards  teaching  work  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  that  on  the  same  number 
of  boys  the  day  school  is  entitled  to  receive,  so  far,  a 
.£100  grant,  and  that  the  boarding  school  is  entitled 
to  receive,  so  far,  a £100  grant.  On  what  principle 
would  you  justify  a system  which  would  deprive  the 
boarding  school  of  a portion  of  that  £100  because  it 
has  something  which  the  day  school  has  not  ?— Your 
point  is  not  to  inspect  the. boarding  school  ? 

1618.  Not  at  all ; I am  putting  forward  no  point ; 
I am  simply  anxious  to  ascertain  how  your  system 
could  be  worked  fairly.  It  is  very  easy  to  object  to 
the  Intermediate  system  as  it  is,  but  we  have  to  see 
whether  the  suggestions  made  by  way  of  improvement 
may  not  themselves  be  open  to  objections  ? — I do 
not  altogether  see  how  that  would  interfere  with  the 
value  of  inspection. 

. 1619.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  would  inspect 
both  ? — I would  inspect  both  if  necessary. 

1620.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — And  you  would 
penalise  the  boarding  school,  whereas  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  inflicting  a similar  penalty  upon  the  day 
school  ? — Because  the  day  school  has  not  a boarding 
department.  Obviously  you  could  not  inspect  the 
boarding  department  of  a day  school  pure  ancl  simple. 

1621.  Your  system  does  then,  I take  it,  contem- 
plate that  inequality  as  between  the  two  classes  of 
schools? — It  is  an  inequality  of  nature — an  inequality 
that  exists  in  actual  fact. 

1622.  And  your  system  does  not  provide  for  the 
removal  of  it  ? — I do  not  see  how  you  can  remove  it. 

1623.  At  all  events  you  do  not  offer  any  provision 
for  the  removal  of  it  ? — I do  not. 

1624.  Passing  to  another  subject,  you  say  that  oral 
examination  is  a thing  that  is  very  desirable  ? — Yes. 

1625.  You  are  satisfied,  I am  sure,  that  you  have 
given  us  a much  better  idea  of  your  views  from  the 
interesting  series  of  conversations  we  have  had  with 
you  to-day  than  you  gave  us  even  in  the  carefully 
prepared  paper  which  you  sent  to  us.  You  consider 
that,  in  the  same  way,  a schoolboy  gets  a much  better 
opportunity  of  showing  what  is  in  him  when  he  is 
orally  examined  by  a competent  examiner  than  by 
any  amount  of  written  examinations  ? — Yes. 

1626.  I understood  you  to  say  you  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  to  have  a system  of  oral  examinations 
under  our  present  system  ? — That  is  just  the  exact 
difficulty. 

1627.  You  regard  it  as  a great  difficulty  ? — I regard 
it  as  a difficulty  almost  amounting  to  an  impossibility. 

1628.  You  also  regard  it  as  a difficulty  in  our 
system — or  an  objection  to  it  as  far  as  it  goes — that 
we  have  no  provision  for  oral  examination  ? — I think 
it  is  a great  pity,  because  not  only  does  oral  examina- 
tion enable  you  to  find  out  what  is  in  a boy,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a boy  to  answer,  in  a written 


examination,  without  really  having  understood  the  Jan.  1899. 
question ; whereas  you  find  out,  by  the  oral  examina-  Rt.v  \vniiam 
tion,  that  the  boy  really  does  not  know  so  well  as  Nicholas,  d.d. 
you  had  thought  he  did  from  the  written  examination. 

1629.  Where  does  the  difficulty  come  in  ? If  oral 
examination  is  so  very  desirable,  we  ought  to  strive 
in  every  way  to  devise  means  of  holding  such  an  ex- 
amination. You  think  it  is  not  possible? — Well,  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  proposal  that  seems  to  meet 
with  the  concurrence  and  confidence  of  people  gener- 
ally, but  I would  be  very  sorry  to  limit  the  inventive 
faculty  of  the  Commission,  and  if  the  Commission 
could  devise  some  means  of  that  sort  it  would  be  a 
very  splendid  thing,  and  would  solve  a very  difficult 
problem. 

1630.  We  rely  very  much  on  the  help  we  get  from 
the  heads  of  schools  in  these  matters  ? — I have  thought 
a great  deal  about  it,  and  I have  talked  a great  deal 
about  it,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  I cannot  help  you  out. 

1631.  Your  speaking  of  it  in  this  way  shows  the 
great  importance  you  attach  to  it  ? — Yes. 

1632.  In  reference  to  the  system  of  results  fees, 
which  you  know  underlies  our  whole  system  as  laid 
down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  do  you  consider  that 
a system  based  upon  results  fees  is,  in  itself,  a 
desirable  system  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 

Suppose  there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament  in  existence, 
and  you  had  your  choice  between  two  systems,  one  of 
which  would  give  a school  a grant  in  proportion  to 
the  way  that  it  was  doing  its  work  as  a school,  taking 
into  account  its  school  appliances,  the  efficiency  of 
its  staff,  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  staff  in  the 
management  of  their  classes — taking  all  this  on  the  one 
hand,  and  taking  on- the  other  a system  which  leads 
the  school  to  devote  its  energies  to  passing  each,  in- 
dividual pupil  at  a certain  examination,  which  do  you 
think  the  better  from  the  educational  point  of  view  ? 

— From  the  educational  point  of  view  I would  think 
the  first  the  better : but  considering  the  state  of' 
affairs  in  the  country 

1633.  I merely  ask  you  what  you  regard  as  the 
ideal  system  ? — I would  regard  the  first  as  the  ideal 
system,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable. 

1634.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  interference- 
with  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  I understood' 
you  to  say  that  you  think  there  is  an  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  individuality  of  a good  schoolmaster- 
under  the  present  system  ? — I think  there  is. 

1635.  That  also  you  regard  as  a drawback? — As  a 
drawback. 

1636  But  one  inherent  in  the  present  system  ? — 

Inherent  in  the  present  system. 

1637.  Also  you  consider  the  present  system  has  a 
tendency  to  lead  to  dull  boys  not  being  fairly  treated 
in  a school  ? — I think  that  is  the  tendency. 

1638.  Well,  now,  we  have  here  before  us  four  or 
five  very  serious  defects  in  the  present  system,  and 
apparently  you  are  not  able  to  suggest  any  practical 
remedy  I— No,  I am  afraid  not. 

1639.  Do  you  think  we  are  in  a desirable  or  satis- 
factory state  ? getting,  practically,  from  year  to  year, 
a sum  of  £50,000  in  addition  to  our  original  endow- 
ment, when  the  system  which  we  are  administering 
is  admittedly  defective,  and  when  there  seems  to  be 
no  possibility  of  applying  a radical  remedy  ? Do  you 
think  this  £50,000  a year  is  quite  safe  ? — Well,  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  great  pity  if  it  were  taken 
away. 

1640.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  all  head 
masters  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  success- 
ful working  of  this  system  should  apply  them  minds 
earnestly  to  the  task  of  working  out  a solution  of 
those  various  difficulties,  in  the  interest  of  their 
schools? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  does  a great  deal  more  good  than  harm,  and  its 
abolition  would  be  a very  serious  injury  to  the  country. 

1641.  Or  even  its  curtailment?— Or  its  curtailment. 

1642.  Therefore  you  must  recognise  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  devise  a satisfactory  and 
practical  remedy  ? — In  order  to  improve  it. 
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1643.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I just  want  to  ask  a 
question  to  throw  light  upon  this.  You  talked  about 
the  difficulty  of  oral  examinations.  I suppose  the 
difficulty  consists  of  this — that  you  think  an  exami- 
nation ought  to  be  public,  at  least  a competitive 
examination  ? — The  difficulty  would  be  in  getting  the 
confidence  of  the  people  that  oral  examinations  would 
be  carried  out  with  perfect  impartiality. 

1644.  I want  to  know  would  it  be  possible,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  centres  we  have,  to  have  a 
public  oral  examination? — Well,  I do  not  know.  The 
idea  of  having  exhibitioners,  or  those  who  had  passed 
creditably  in  the  honour  paper,  submitted  to  a further 
oral  examination  might  be  something  in  the  direction 
of  a solution  of  the  difficulty. 

1645.  I wanted  to  learn  would  it  be  possible  to 
have  two  different  examinations  in  the  year— the 
second  for  those  who  had  passed  in  the  first — would 
it  be  possible  to  arrange  the  times  with  regard  to 
school  work,  so  as  to  admit  of  it  ? — I have  no  doubt 
it  would  be  possible ; I think  it  could  be  done. 

1646.  For  instance,  we  hold  our  pass  examinations 
now  in  the  month  of  June ; when  would  you  hold  the 
second  examination  ? — The  oral  ? 

1647.  I do  not  say  necessarily  the  oral,  but  the 
honour  examination  ? — You  could  have  one  examina- 
tion a little  earlier  than  J une,  and  then  the  final 
examination  at  the  end  of  June. 

1648.  I am  afraid  those  who  wanted  to  pass  pupils 
would  complain  of  the  examination  three  months 
earlier  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  they  would. 

1649.  I wish  you  would  turn  it  over  in  your  mind 
and  try  and  see  how  the  thing  could  be  done.  As  to 
individuality,  is  there  any  way  of  avoiding  those  who 
offer  a large  sum  of  money,  so  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  offer  it  having  an  influence 
on  those  to  whom  they  offer  it,  or  is  that  inherent 
in  the  system? — I think  it  is  inherent  in  the 
system. 

1650.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — On  the  question  of 
oral  examinations,  as  I understand  from  your  evi- 
dence, they  are  valuable  in  two  points  of  view — first, 
as  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  student ; and  secondly, ' 
as  testing  or  detecting  defective  methods  of  teachipg 
— for  instance,  the  inattention  to  pronunciation  of  a 
modern  language,  or  prosody  in  the  classics,  and  so- 
forth.  The  second  could  be  to  some  extent  ob- 
viated by  inspection  ? — Yes. 

1651.  As  a check  upon  the  distribution  of  fees 
dependent  upon  the  result  of  examinations.  Is  that 
so,  do  you  think  ? — I think  that  is  so.  I can  give 
you  a curious  case  that  came  under  my  observation  a 
short  time  ago.  A boy  read  a passage  in  Greek,  and 
the  person  who  was  hearing  him  was  struck  with  this 
fact — that  whilst  'his  translation  was  absolutely  per- 
fect he  thought  he  did  not  understand  it.  He  asked 
him  to  parse  a certain  word,  and  the  boy  said  that  is 
the  dative  forming  a noun.  You  know  that  the 
aorist  subjunctive  has  the  same  termination  ; it  was  a 
verb,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  dative  of  a noun. 
Now  how  was  it  he  got  a perfect  translation.  The 
passage  was  a difficult  passage,  and  it  was  translated 
in  his  note ; he  had  committed  the  translation  to 
memory  and  read  it  off,  and  it  was  perfect.  Now  it 
that  passage  had  been  given  to  him  (and  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  passage  an  examiner  would  take)  in  a written 
examination,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of 
telling  that  he  did  not  understand. 

1652.  In  fact  many  of  our  examiners  have  reported 

that  they  believed  translations  are  committed  to 
memory.  . . 

1653.  Chairman. — The  object  of  this  Act  was  to 
promote  education  in  Ireland.  That  was  its  broad 
object ; is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1654.  Cannot  that  be  best  promoted  by  improving 
the  character  of  the  teaching  ? — Yes. 

1655.  I mean,  if  the  character  of  the  teaching  is 
improved,  that  must  necessarily  have  its  effect  upon 
the  students? — -Yes. 


1656.  It  is  only  through  the  teachers  you  can  get 
at  the  students  ? — Yes. 

1657.  Now,  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
teaching,  is  it  not  better  logically  to  treat  as  the  unit 
the  school,  and  not  the  student  ? — Yes. 

1658.  Treating  the  student  as  the  unit,  you  treat 
the  result  ? — Yes. 

1659.  Treating  the  school  as  the  unit,  you  go  to 
the  cause  ? — Yes. 

1660.  Therefore,  I cannot  quite  see  why  a system 
that  would  test  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would  not  be 
as  good  a system  as  one  that  would  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  student? — Well,  I think  they  go  together, 
very  nfiich.  You  improve  the  school  and  the  methods 
of  teaching,  and  then  you  have  the  evidence  of  that 
in  the  improvement  of  the  scholar. 

1661.  To  a certaiu  extent  they  go  together,  but 
treating  it  logically,  is  not  the  more  important  thing 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  school ; you  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  scholar  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

1662.  Now  supposing  you  had  a mode  directed 
to  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a unit, 
why  would  not  that  be  as  good  a mode  as  the 
mode  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  scholar  ? — Well, 
I would  not  go  in  for  either  one  or  the  other 
exclusively;  I would  test  the  school,  and  then,  as  it 
were,  to  correct  the  result,  I would  have  the  additional 
test  of  the  scholar. 

1663.  Just  so.  I have  some  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
the  test  of  the  scholar  is  a sufficient  test,  or  is  at  all  a 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  Is  there  not  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  about  that  ? When  I was  at 
school- — a boarding  school — it  was  a crime  punishable 
by  expulsion  to  have  a translation  of  a classical  author  ; 
therefore  it  was  impossible  that  one  of  us  could  be 
trained  in  the  same  way  as  the  boy  you  mentioned 
who  mistook  the  dative  case  for  the  aorist.  Have 
you  not,  in  the  forefront  of  this  system,  that  the 
boys  may  be  trained  by  translations  and  by  memory  ? 
— If  you  have  written  examinations  I do  not  see 
how  you  can  avoid  that. 

1664.  But  we  have  written  examinations  ? — Yes. 

1665.  Very  well.  Therefore  is  it  not  a defective 
system  in  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  ? — Y es. 

I think  you  require  the  written  examination  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  oral ; but  then  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  the  modus  operandi. 

1666.  Putting  all  political  or  polemical  questions 
out  of  consideration,  and  treating  this  as  a mere 
educational  matter,  I cannot  see  why  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  could  not  be  tested  by  inspection.  If 
the  inspector  went  down  and  heard  the  class 
taught,  pointed  out  the  particular  page  in  which  they 
should  be  examined,  directed  the  character  of  the 
questions  to  be  asked,  heard  their  answers,  and  saw 
the  whole  class  gone  through  in  that  mode,  I find 
it  difficult  to  say  that  he  could  not  thereby  become 
a perfect  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  Can 
you  see  that  he  would  not?— Well,  I can  see  that 
ideally  you  could  imagine  an  inspector  of  that  sort, 
but  I can  also  see  how  practically  you  would  have 
great  objections  raised  to  the  inspector’s  report,  if  you 
depended  entirely  upon  it. 

1667.  That  is,  unfounded  objections  might 
be  raised  ? — They  might  be  unfounded. 

1668.  I know  ; but  I have  been  all  my  life  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  unfounded  objections  and  dis- 
regarding them  ; but  taking  it  in  a strictly  educational 
point  of  view— because  whatever  system  you  have  it 
will  be  objected  to— would  you  not  logically  better 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  by  such  an  inspection 
as  I have  mentioned  than  by  written  examinations  ? 
— Yes,  I think  you  would.  I think  written  examina- 
tions have  their  place. 

1669.  Certainly  ? — And  throw  a great  deal  of  light 
upon  what  a pupil  knows,  because  it  is  not  merely 
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that  a boy  should  be  able  to  tell  you  a thing,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  read  it  out — in  Latin  composition, 
for  example,  and  English  composition,  and  many 
other  tilings,  the  written  examination  is  of  the  utmost 
value. 

1670.  There  is  no  one  attaches  more  importance  to 
composition  than  I do,  but  a written  examination  of 
that  description  might  very  easily  be  conducted  at  the 
schools  by  printed  papers  being  sent  down  from  the 
Education  Office,  directing  that  a certain  piece  of  work 
should  be  translated  ; the  composition  would  be  done 
in  the  presence  of  the  superintendents,  as  at  present, 
but  we  would  not  have  this  tremendous  system  of  14 
days’  examination,  which  appears  to  me — I say  it  with 
great  respect  to  others — to  be  a work  of  torture? — 
I am  sure  many  of  the  pupils  think  that  too. 

1671.  Do  you  think  that  by  inspection  and  some 
little  written  examination  for  composition,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  could  be  well  tested  ?— 1 do  not 
think  the  confidence  of  the  people  generally  could  be 
retained. 

1672.  But  in  the  educational  point  of  view  it  would 
be  beneficial,  and  preferable  to  the  present  system  ? — • 
From  the  educational  point  of  view  I think,  on  the 
■whole,  it  would. 

1673.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  regard  to  in- 
spection, I did  not  understand  you  to  imply  in  the 
least  that  there  was  any  inter-denomination  question 
in  the  want  of  confidence  in  these  inspectors.  As  1 
understand,  it  is  not  because  of  the  denominational 
creed  of  any  man  that  the  impartiality  of  an  inspector 
■would  be  questioned  ? — Well,  I think  a variety  of 
considerations  would  come  in  ; I think  it  would  touch 
a great  many  points  that  would  lead  to  dissatisfaction. 
That  is  my  fear. 

1674.  Do  you  think  a viva  voce  examination  is 
adequate  to  test  for  results?  We  are  paying  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  schools ; do  you  think  viva  voce 
examination  would  be  sufficient? — I have  already 
said  I would  have  both. 

1675.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  ? 
— I would  not  do  it  of  itself ; I would  have  both. 

1676.  In  your  opinion,  then,  a written  examination 
is  practically  necessary  to  check  the  viva  voce  1 — And 
I think  the  viva  voce  is  practically  necessary  too. 

1677.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  written  examination  should  be  in  the  several 
schools,  conducted  by  a central  examination  board,  or 
whether  it  should  be  a general  examination  as  at 
present  ? — I have  not  thought  of  that  point.  The 
general  examination  as  at  present  has  always  seemed 
to  me  fairly  satisfactory. 

1678.  As  regards  competition  as  between  pupils 
and  as  between  schools,  would  a separate  honour  ex- 
amination mitigate  that  at  all  ? — I think  it  would. 

1679.  You  think  it  would? — Yes. 

1680.  As  between  pupils  ? — Yes. 

1681.  But  how  as  between  schools? — Well,  I do 
not  suppose  it  would. 

1682.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I wish  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions  arising  out  of  some  questions  of 
the  Chief  Baron’s.  You  fully  recognise  that  the 
ideally  perfect  system  would  be  a system  in  which 
the  school  should  be  rewarded  on  the  score  of  its 
efficiency  as  a school,  rather  than  on  the  results  of  in- 
dividual examinations  of  the  pupils  ? — Yes,  I do. 

1683.  Are  you  aware  of  any  system  of  education 
in  the  world  in  which  there  is  anything  like  the  sys- 
tem of  making  grants  to  schools  that  at  present  exists 
in  the  Intermediate  schools  of  Ireland — anywhere  in 
the  world  ? — Well,  not  that  I know  of. 

1684.  Are  you  aware  that  up  to  rather  recently 
there  was  a similar  system  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland?  You  are  probably 
aware  of  that  ? — Yes. 

1685.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  abandoned 
within  the,  last  few  years  in  England,  and  within  the 
last  12  months  or  so  in  Scotland,  so  that  at  present 
the  only  foothold  that  this  system  has  in  any  educa- 
tional system  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  here  in 


Ireland,  where  it  still  holds  sway  both  in  the  primary  Jan,  i/,  1899. 
and  in  the  elo  mentary  department  ? — Yes,  and  I know  Kev  william 
there  are  a great  many  trying  to  abolish  it  in  Ireland.  Nicholas,  d.d. 

1686.  Are  you  aware  of  this  fact — that  the  Com- 
mission that  recently  sat  in  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  subjects  of  manual  and  practical  instruction 
into  the  primary  schools,  reported  unanimously 
against  the  application  of  the  results  system  to  the 
subjects  with  which  they  had  to  deal  in  their  inquiry  ? 

- — -I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

1687.  Well,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it 
is  so,  and  they  reported  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
did  not  see  how  the  two  systems  could  be  kept 
up  in  the  schools ; so  that  if  their  recommendations 
were  carried  out  in  reference  to  the  new  subjects,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  results  system  in  re- 
gard to  the  old  subjects  also? — Ye3,  I see. 

1688.  That  being  so,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
a very  anomalous  thing  to  have  the  results  system 
maintained  in  the  Intermediate  system  of  education 
in  Ireland — that  system  being  thus  put  apart  from  all 
other  systems  of  education  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  possibly  even  in  the  whole  universe  ? — I think  it 
would  be  a risky  thing  to  make  a sudden  change.  I 
should  introduce  the  inspection,  and  see  how  it  would 
work. 

1689.  We  are  to  take  it  that  the  inspection  con 
templated  by  you  would  be  not  merely  an  inspection 
in  reference  to  the  material  or  physical  condition  of 
things  in  the  school,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  teaching? — The  modes  of  instruction. 

1690.  Its  methods  of  teaching?  Your  inspection 
would  cover  that  ? — Y es. 

1691.  Especially  in  reference  to  languages,  and,  I 
suppose,  also  in  reference  to  physical  science  and 
matters  of  that  sort? — Yes,  to  see  that  pupils  had 
experiments  performed  before  them. 

1692.  Coming  down  from  the  ideal  sphere  to  the 
sphere  of  practical,  every-day  reality,  I trust  you  see 
no  difficulty  in  applying  the  inspection  system  to  that 
extent  ? — I do  not.  I think  that  could  be  done. 

1693.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Following  up  the  im- 
portant subject  on  which  you  were  asked  questions  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  others,  we  have  been  talking 
of  the  ideal,  and  I am  now  going  to  ask  you  to  stretch 
your  imagination  considerably,  and  to  suppose  that  all 
of  us  in  Ireland,  after  the  publication  of  our  Report, 
belong  to  the  same  denomination  ? — My  imagination  is 
not  equal  to  that. 

1694.  Assume  it  for  the  moment.  In  other  words, 
to  put  it  in  more  prosaic  language,  supposing  what  is 
known  as  the  religious  difficulty  were  non-existent, 
however  that  were  brought  about,  would  there  not 
be  still  some  objections  to  a system  where  the  in- 
dividuality of  inspectors,  the  idiosyncrasies,  the 
peculiar  views,  of  individuals  came  so  largely  into 
operation  as  compared  with  a system  which  minimised 
individuality.  Would  there  not  be  some  objections 
on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other? — I think 
there  would.  I think  the  idea  would  be  that  one 
inspector  had  a fad  and  another  inspector  had  a 
different  fad.  You  would  require  some  court  of 
appeal  which  might  be  the  Board  itself. 

1695.  That  would  be  a very  difficult  appeal,  would 
it  not,  on  a question  of  opinion  which  could  only  be 
formed  really  fairly  by  a man  who  had  seen  the  actual 
working  of  the  school  ? How  could  a central  board 
entertain  efficiently  an  appeal  on  such  a question  ? 

There  would  be  a difficulty,  would  there  not? — Yes, 

1 have  known  cases  in  which  special  inspections  have 
been  made,  the  inspector’s  report  being  appealed 
against,  and  a second  inspection  made. 

1696.  That  would  be  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  met  ? — Yes. 

1697.  May  it  not  be  possible  after  all  that  the 
system  of  examination  has  merits  of  its  own  and  the 
system  of  inspection  merits  of  its  own,  and  each 
defects  ? — And  each  defects. 

1698.  Therefore,  would  it  not  be  a wise  thing  to 
endeavour  if  possible  (it  might  not  be  possible)  to 
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.u  Jaw.  XT,  1899.  ccimbine  the  advantages  of  examinations  and  inspec- 
iRev.  William  tions,  and  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  both  ? — Yes, 

■ Nicholas,  d.».  that  would  be,  of  course,  a desirable  thing. 

169!).  Have  you  heard  the  suggestion  which  was 
offered  I think  by  Dr.  Molloy  amongst  others — that 
we  might  try  the  operation  of  a system  of  inspection, 
and  the  degree  of  public  confidence  it  would  enlist, 
by  commencing  with  the  tentative  distribution  of  a 
portion  of  the  results  fees  as  the  result  of  inspection  ; 
would  that  commend  itself  to  youv  mind? — I think 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  introduce  inspection,  and 
to  do  it  tentatively  to  see  how  it  worked. 

1700.  Chairman. — I should  like  to  mention  a 
view  which  might  obviate  the  difficulty  suggested  by 
Mr.  Justice  Madden.  I have  it  in  my  view  that  we 
should  have  two  head  inspectors,  and  that  if  a diffi- 
culty arose  between  a school  and  an  individual  in- 
spector an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  Board,  who  in  the 
first  instance  would  send  down  their  two  head  inspec- 
tors, and  would  then  act  upon  their  report,  together, 
of  course,  with  the  report  of  the  inspector  in  the 
first  instance,  but  that  those  two  head  inspectors 
would  be  in  a higher  position,  and  also,  if  possible, 
of  a higher  grade  of  intellect  than  the  inspector  in  the 
first  instance.  I would  contemplate  getting  the  two 
best  men  that  could  be  piocured  for  the  purpose.  Do 
you  think  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  ? — I think 
that  would  meet  a great  deal  of  the  difficulty,  if 
we  got  two  head  inspectors  perfectly  free  from  fads. 

1701.  As  far  as  that  is  possible? — As  far  as  that  is 
possible. 

1702.  And  of  different  denominations? — Yes. 


1703.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Does  your  imagina- 
tion extend  so  far  as  devising  a body  of  inapectors; 
free  from  fads  ? — Scarcely. 

1704.  O’CoNon  Don. — Just  one  question  upon, 
what  the  Chief  Baron  has  said.  Would  there  not  be 
a danger  in  inspection  of  the  inspectors  falling  into 
the  fault  of  passing  schools  very  easily — of  taking: 
the  world  easy  and  reporting  schools  (if  the  grants 
were  entirely  dependent,  upon  inspection)  as  being: 
fit  to  receive  the  grant,  although  they  might  in  many: 
particulars  be  deficient? — I think  the  written  ex- 
amination would  come  in  to  coi-reot  that. 

1705.  But  without  the  written  examination  would' 
not  this  be  a very  great  danger  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  ? — Great  danger  of  that. 

1706.  And  there  would  be  no  appeal  in  that  case?1 
— No ; the  two  systems  should  be  worked  together,, 
both  the  written  examination  and  the  inspection. 

1707.  Bev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Might  1 ask  one- 
question.  If  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  first  inspec- 
tion, would  not  that  be  a step  so  troublesome  and 
vexatious  that  many  head  masters  would  be  very  apt 
to  submit  rather  than  appeal? — Well,  you  see,  there 
might  be  things  comparatively  trifling  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  appealing  about,  but  I think  if  any  sub- 
stantial wrong  was  done  a little  trouble  in  going  from 
one  court  to  a court  of  appeal  is  no  harm  all  round- 
I think  there  will  be  a feeling  that  that  is  correct. 

1708.  But  the  relations  to  that  inspector  would! 
not  be  so  harmonious  afterwards  I suppose  ? — I do- 
not  think  they  would. 

The  vntneaa  withdrew. 


Rev.  Andrew 


Reverend  Andrew  Murphy,  President  of  St.  Munchin’s  College,  Limerick,  examined. 


1709.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Manager  of  St. 
Munchin’s  College  in  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

1710.  How  many  years  have  you  been  so  ? — Five 
years. 

1711.  You  have  been  eleven  years  in  all  teaching 
under  the  Intermediate  system  ? — Yes,  eleven  years. 

1712.  The  return  that  has  been  sent  in  from  St. 
Munchin’s  College  has  been  signed  by  six  gentlemen, 
yourself  and  five  members  of  your  staff? — Yes. 

1713.  Do  these  five  members  constitute  the 
entire  of  your  permanent  staff? — Yes,  they  constitute 
the  entire  permanent  staff. 

1714.  Now,  I ask  you,  in  the  first  instance,  whether 
in  your  opinion  this  Intel-mediate  system  has  worked 
well  or  ill? — It  is  hardly  possible  to  answer  the 
question  in  one  word,  but  in  my  opinion  on  the  whole 
it  has  worked  ill,  yet  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
always  in  the  forefront  that  the  Intermediate  system 
lias  stimulated  schools  very  considerably,  but  I think 
the  Intermediate  system  has  stimulated  the  schools 
into  a type  of  activity  that  has  worked  and  is  working 
a great  deal  of  evil,  and  in  my  opinion  the  main 
element  of  the  want  of  success  in  the  Intermediate 
system  has  been  this — that  it  was  introduced  to  meet 
what  has  been  described  as  a condition  of  stagnation 
in  many  schools  in  the  country.  It  met  that  by 
putting  on  a very  powerful  stimulus  indeed,  and  then 
it  had  not  in  itself  the  elasticity  to  enable  it  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  changed  conditions  that  it 
had  brought  about  in  a few  years. 

1715.  I believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  has 
led  to  undue  pressure  upon  some  students,  and  to 
relative  neglect  as  to  other  students? — -Yes,  I am, 
decidedly. 

1716.  Will  you  state  in  what  particulars  undue 
pressure  has  come  under  your  actual  observation,  as 
distinct  from  tendency  to  introduce  undue  pressure  ? — 
With  regard  to  that,  of  course,  my  actual  observa- 
tion is  practically  confined  to  my  own  school,  and  I 
may  say  that,  as  far  as  possible,  both  as  assistant 
master  for  the  earlier  portion  of  my  time,  and  since 
then  as  manager  of  the  school,  I have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  over-pressure  and  I have  endeavoured  to  give 


the  students  a larger  amount  of  recreation  than  I be- 
lieve is  given  in  the  average  school  in  Ireland,,  and  a 
very  much  larger  amount.  I have  endeavoured  to- 
promote  physical  exercises  amongst  them,  and  I am 
happy  to  say  that  our  pupils  hold  the  challenge  cup 
•in  Limerick  for  football,  and  in  a good  many  ways 
like  that  I have  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  over- 
pressure as : much  as  possible.  At  the  same  time, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  your  finger  exact- 
ly upon  it,  I have  repeatedly  had  a feeling  that  there 
is  a decided  over-pressure,  and  I have  been  actually 
compelled  myself  to  make  a rigid  rule  preventing; 
the  students  from  studying  during  their  recreation 
hours. 

1717.  Had  you  experience  of  teaching  before  the 
Intermediate  Act  came  into  operation  ? — No,  I had 
not. 

1718.  Then  although  you  do  not  know  from  your 
own  actual  observation,  yet  by  conference  with  head 
masters  of  other  schools,  and  in  other  ways,  you  are 
to  a certain  extent  aware  how  other  schools  are 
managed? — Oh,  yes. 

1719.  And  have  you  any  doubt  that  in  a large 
number  of  schools  there  is  actual  over-pressure?— 
Not  the  slightest. 

1720.  In  your  opinion  has  that  caused  any  injury 
to  health  and  physical  development.  I now  speak 
of  schools  generally  ? — I believe  so  ; I have  heard  of 
a reasonable  number — 1 should  say  they  have  come 
more  or  less  under  my  own  personal  observation — of 
students  who  broke  down  under  the  system.  Of 
course  I should  not  be  competent  tosayit  was  the  Inter- 
mediate system  that  broke  down  their  health — that 
wouldbe  a matter  for  medical  testimony — but  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  that  the  Intermediate  system  should 
not  have  an  injurious  effect  on  health.  Take  what  the 
work  of  an  Intermediate  school  is.  I have  been  told  on 
authority  that  I have  no  reason  whatever  to  question, 
the  authority  of  excellent  pupils  who  came  to  my  school 
from  others — some  of  them  from  among  the  principal 
schools  of  the  country — that  students  are  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  work  up  to  11  at  night  in  boarding 
schools.  1 know  that  in  day  schools  inj  ^some 
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places  pupils  are  at  R.chool — I have  seen  them 
myself  going  before  8 o’clock  in  the  morning1 
—and  I know  they  have  to  remain  at  school  up  to 
a late  hour  in  the  evening,  practically  speaking, 
devoting  the  whole  of  their  day  to  work.  I have  known 
their  parents  complain  that  these  pupils  sit  up 
to  a very  late  hour  at  night  preparing  lessons  and 
■exercises  for  their  classes  on  the  following  day,  and  I 
have  discovered  such  cases  amongst  my  own  pupils. 
I may  mention  that  we  have  both  day  and  boarding 
pupils  in  my  college,  and  I have  heard  complaints 
from  myown  pupils’ parents  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
boys,  who  from  the  time  they  went  home  from  school 
studied  the  whole  of  the  evening,  except  while  they 
took  their  dinner,  until  it  was  found  out  and  checked. 
I wish  to  repeat  again  that  I have  always  done 
my  very  best  to  check  that  obvious  over-pressure, 
hut  I think  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  system  unmis- 
takably. 

1721.  In  the  case  of  day  students  I understand  it 
is  impossible  to  check  it,  because  they  are  not  under 
your  control  for  the  great  part  of  the  day  ? — Only 
in  school  hours. 

1722.  In  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  education 
•enforced  by  this  Act  of  1878,  have  you  found  that  it 
was  rather  of  a character  to  supplant  true  education  by 
educating  the  memory  to  the  injury  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  ? — 'Yes,  that  is  my  belief. 

1723.  In  reference  to  the  other  class  of  boys  that 
you  have  referred  to — those  that  are  neglected  or  that 
there  is  a tendency  to  neglect — what  class  of  boys  Is 
that? — If  I might  add  one  word  before  that,  I 
should  wish  to  say  that  over-pressure  touches  another 
•class  of  boys  besides  the  very  best.  It  might 
seem  for  a moment  that  the  over-pressure  would 
merely  touch  those  looking  for  exhibitions  and  high 
•exhibitions,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  lower  class 
of  pass  boys  are  equally  affected  by  it,  for  this  reason 
— that  the  examinations  are  difficult  for  anybody 
except  very  good  pass  boys,  and  being  difficult,  and  it 
being  necessary  to  have  boys  prepared  for  sets  of 
•questions  that  will  be  put  to  them,  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  pressure  put  upon  those  boys  and 
they  are  required  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  work 
every  day,  which  amounts  to  cruelty  to  them  in 
many  instances.  With  regard  to  the  neglect,  I 
think  it  takes  two  shapes.  One  would  be  this  : if 
the  staff  of  a school  allows  it  there  is  a tendency  to 
divide  classes  into  sections.  When  I say  classes  I 
mean  those  who  belong  to  one  grade  of  the  Inter- 
mediate, and  in  one  section  of  that  class  you  would 
have  the  best  pupils,  in  the  other  section  you  would 
have  the  remainder.  Now  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  unfair  differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  these 
two  sections  of  a class  in  the  school,  and  I believe 
that  is  due  entirely  (without  using  the  word  in  any 
■offensive  sense)  to  what  I may  call  the  bribe  of  the 
Intermediate  system — to  the  fact  that  it  is  made 
worth  the  while  of  the  head  of  the  school  to  get  the 
best  teaching  he  can  for  the  best  section  of  his  pupils,  and 
it  is  practically  immaterial  what  type  of  teaching  he 
gives  to  the  others,  and  then,  when  great  expense  is 
forced  upon  the  school  in  that  fashion,  and  the  staff 
practically  has  to  be  doubled,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
the  head  of  the  school  will  be  likely  to  economise  in  the 
lower  sections  of  classes,  and  not  in  the  higher.  Then 
I have  heard  of  numbers  of  instances  where  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  keep  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  class 
working  together,  and  I have  been  told  that  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other  the  duller  pupils  in  that 
class  would  not  be  asked  a question,  and  that  all  the 
attention  would  be  directly  devoted  to  the 
•others,  the  masters,  I assume,  justifying  their  con- 
sciences on  the  plea  that  the  dull  boys  were  there 
and  heard  their  teaching,  but  I think  anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  it  will  know  quite  well  that  dull 
boys  will  not  derive  any  benefit  from  teaching  unless 
their  attention  is  directed  to  it,  unless  the  points  on 
which  they  fail  are  found  out,  unless  their  errors  are 
pointed  out  specially  to  themselves,  and  generally 


their  minds  turned  into  those  lines  in  which  they  can  Jan-W<_  899- 

do  some  useful  work  for  themselves  ultimately.  So  Kev.  Andrew 

that  I think  in  both  those  ways,  whether  you  Murphy. 

separate  these  two  grades  into  two  sections — an  upper 

and  a lower  section — or  whether  you  confine  your 

attention  exclusively  to  the  best  boys  in  the  class,  the 

dull  boys  in  schools,  in  practically  nil  instances,  are 

more  or  less  neglected.  I have  stated  that  extreme 

neglect  is  rarely  found.  Of  course,  I am  not  saying 

for  a moment  that  I charge  the  schools  with  absolute 

and  unscrupulous  neglect  of  their  pupils. 

1724.  You  know  the  character  of  the  examination 
papers  of  the  Board? — Yes. 

1725.  There  necessarily  must  be  always  in  schools 
a considerable  class  of  students  who  cannot  hope  to 
pass  an  examination  with  such  examination  papers 
as  ours,  but  who  still  are  capable  of  a reasonably 
sound  and  improving  education  ? — I think  that  is 
beyond  doubt. 

1726.  Now,  in  reference  to  those  boys,  no  encou- 
ragement whatever  is  given  by  this  system  as  at 
present  worked  ? — None. 

1727.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  the 
system  is  that  instead  of  their  receiving  such  an  edu- 
cation as  would  be  useful  to  them,  they  receive  no 
education  at  all  ? — That  is  practically  what  it  comes 
to. 

1728.  As  to  the  effect  upon  the  pupils  them- 
selves of  these  exhibitions,  have  you  found  any  de- 
moralising effect  upon  the  pupils  by  reason  of  their 
receiving  these  large  sums  of  money  ? — Well,  I have 
found  demoralising  effects  on  the  pupils,  and  I should 
say  in  a larger  degree  on  the  parents.  I think  in  the 
case  of  pupils,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
be tween  what  would  be  legitimate  ambition  and 
what  is  the  mere  desire  to  get  the  exhibition.  I 
should  find  myself  in  a difficulty  in  deciding  between 
the  two. 

1729.  I quite  understand  that  ? — Because  I think 
if  you  abolished  the  money  value  attaching  to  the 
exhibitions  many  of  the  students  who  are  keenest  in 
the  competition  at  present  would  still  be  keenest  in 
it ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I have  known  this  much — 
that  students  have  calculated  what  I may  call  their 
money  value  for  the  school,  and  in  that  sense  I think 
it  has  had  a most  demoralising  influence  upon  them, 
and  that,  I think,  is  to  be  found  side  by  side  in  the 
same  boy  with  the  most  legitimate  ambition  to  get  a 
high  place  in  his  grade.  There  are  the  plainest  evi- 
dences of  that,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  a far  higher 
degree  of  the  parents.  A parent  is  naturally  proud  of 
his  boy  if  he  gets  a very  high  place,  whether  there  is 
money  attached  to  it  or  not.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  that  pride  which  is  legitimate ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  I believe,  side  by  side  with  that,  the  desire 
to  get  the  money  is  the  predominant  tendency  in  the 
minds  of  the  parents,  and  I have  known  parents, 
well-to-do  people,  delighted  to  get  this  money  in  order 
that  they  might  make  expensive  presents  to  their  boys, 
such  as  a bicycle,  a pony,  or  something  of  that  de- 
scription, and  the  money  was  spent  forthwith  by  the 
parents  on  something  that  tended  towards  the  son’s 
pleasure. 

1730.  And  not  devoted  in  any  way  to  his  educa- 
tion ? — Not  devoted  in  any  way  to  his  education.  I 
have  known  further,  in  the  case  of  parents  who  could 
not  afford  to  spend  the  money  in  that  way,  that  the 
money  was  spent  on  family  uses  of  various  kinds,  and 
did  not  in  any  conceivable  shape  advance  the  boy’s 
education ; and  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be 
held  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  boy’s  education 
was  the  way  suggested  by  the  last  witness — 
that  it  might  possibly,  now  and  again,  in  the 
case  of  a very  good  boy,  have  tended  to  induce 
some  other  school  to  take  him  up,  so  that  they 
could  get  the  benefit  of  his  exhibition  in  the 
succeeding  year;  but  the  exhibition  actually  paid 
does  not  usually,  in  the  first  instance,  go  to  the 
advancement  of  education  at  all.  I have  known 
some  cases  in  which  it  did,  in  which  I myself  have 
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had  extreme  difficulty  in  inducing  the  parents  to  spend 
on  the  education  of  their  sons  the  money  got  by 
exhibitions  in  a -way  which  I thought  was  conferring 
immense  benefits  on  the  boys,  and  which  the 
parents  themselves  admitted  would  be  conferring 
immense  benefits  on  the  boys ; yet  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I succeeded  in  getting  the 
parents  to  consent  to  expend  the  money  in  that 
way. 

1731.  Taking  the  difference  between  what  is 
popularly  known  as  “ cram  ” and  true  education,  and 
treating  cramming  as  that  which  has  for  its  ultimate 
object  the  passing  of  the  examination,  as  distinguished 
from  true  education,  in  your  opinion  has  this  system 
encouraged  cramming  as  distinguished  from  true  edu- 
cation ? — I think  so,  decidedly.  I have  no  objection 
whatever  to  using  the  word  “ cramming,”  because 
there  is  a perfectly  definite  meaning  attached  to  it.  I 
think,  in  that  sense,  the  system  has  tended,  and  is 
tending,  to  encourage  it,  and  I think  that  success  in 
the  system  can  be  attained  more  easily  by  cramming 
than  in  any  other  way. 

1732.  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  define  cramming 
—I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  adopt  my  defi- 
nition of  it? — Cramming,  as  I understand  it,  consists 
in  finding  out  by  the  teacher,  what  types  of  questions 
are  likely  to  be  set  to  pupils,  and  in  teaching  the  pupils 
what  these  are,  until  he  becomes  familiar  with  them  as 
types,  so  it  is  not  at  all  a question  with  the  pupil  of 
a reasoning  process  to  find  out  how  the  question  ought 
to  be  answered,  but  a matter  of  observation  to  see 
what  type  he  will  reduce  it  to,  and  I believe  that  that 
very  system  has  been  unnaturally  forced  even  into 
the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

1733.  In  your  opinion,  does  that  tend  to  appeal 
more  to  the  memory  than  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties ? — I should  say  almost  exclusively  to  the 
memory ; there  is  a mere  minimum  of  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

1734.  Before  I proceed  with  your  examination  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  experience  of  the 
ordinary  distribution  of  pupils  in  a school.  Take  a 
school  in  which  there  are  one  hundred  students. 
How  many  of  that  one  hundred  students  in  an 
ordinary  school  would  be  expected  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation as  it  has  existed  up  to  the  present  ? We  will 
take  it  in  last  year.  About  how  many  would  be 
presented  for  the  examination  out  of  that  one 
hundred? — I should  say  probably  one-half. 

1735.  Fifty  would,  and  of  those  fifty  how  many 
would  pass  ? — About  thirty.  I think  that  is  a rather 
liberal  percentage  of  passes  taking  the  schools  all 
round.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of  schools. 
There  are  some  schools  which  I have  observed  in  the 
numbers  given  in  this  Appendix — which  are  what  I 
should  call  in  any  other  school  simply  the  Inter- 
mediate classes  of  the  school.  If  we  take  a certain 
school  which  in  its  ordinary  work  ranges  from  the 
lowest  grade  of  primary  education  up  right  into  what 
for  the  moment  we  shall  call  Intermediate  education, 
and  if  I am  told  that  that  school  as  an  Intermediate 
school,  meaning  in  its  Intermediate  classes  only, 
contains  a certain  number  of  pupils,  say,  100  or 
200  pupils,  and  you  then  take  another  school  which  is 
forced  more  or  less  by  necessities  of  the  case  to  run 
pretty  well  through  the  same  grades  and  having  boys 
corresponding  to  fourth  class  and  perhaps  third  class 
National  school  boys  in  the  -.school,  that  is,  boys 
getting  a distinctly  primary  education,  and  I am 
told  that  that  school  has  100  or  200,  this  point 
must  be  borne  in  mind — that  in  one  case  an  Inter- 
mediate school  means  those  who  are  selected  out  of 
the  entire  school  to  be  taken  into  Intermediate 
education  ; in  the  other  case  the  number  returned 
to  you  would  mean  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school  altogether,  so  I think  that  interferes  very 
much  with  averages. 

1736.  I mean  an  ordinary  Intel-mediate  school — 
a school  in  which  there  are  only  Intermediate  pupils. 
I do  not  mean  necessarily  within  the  prescribed 


ages  of  the  Intermediate  course? — I quite  understand- 
that ; I merely  mentioned  that  there  are  a number  of 
schools  on  this  list  to  my  personal  knowledge  where 
all  the  pupils  that  are  returned  to  you  are  within 
the  limits,  and  I think  that  would  upset  any  average 
that  might  be  given. 

1737.  It  is  in  reference  to  that  type  of  school— the 
Intermediate  school — I am  asking.  If  there  are  1 Off- 
students  in  a school,  who  are  being  taught  in  an 
ordinary  way,  are  students  of  ordinary  capacity,  in 
an  ordinary  course,  not  more  than  thirty  of  them 
would  pass  our  examination  ? — I should  say  not. 

1738.  And,  therefore,  the  State  aid  that  was  given, 
to  educate  100  students  would  be  confined  to  the- 
amounts  earned  by  thirty  students.  Do  you  think 
that  is  a desirable  thing  in  a school  ? — I think  it  is. 
eminently  undesirable. 

1739.  What  effect  has  it  on  those  pupils  that  have- 
ability  to  pass ; do  they  become  a sort  of  subject  of 
property  ? — Exactly.  To  my  mind  it  is  a fiction ; if 
anybody  considers  it  carefully  it  must  be  regarded  in 
that  light.  You  pay  a school  results  fees  on  30  pupils- 
in  such  a fashion  as  to  reasonably  pay  that  school  for- 
100  pupils.  You  pay  on  30  pupils,  in  other  words, 
about  three  times  the  amount  of  results  fees  that  yon 
ought  to  pay.  Now  I do  not  believe,  if  the  income  of 
the  Intermediate  Board  were  £100,000  or  £500,000 
a year,  that  the  Intermediate  Board  ought  even  to 
dream  of  paying  the  results  fees  on  the  whole  of 
the  pupils  of  the  schools  on  the  same  scale  as; 
it  pays  now  on  those  boys  that  pass.  I believe 
the  present  results  fees  are  about  three  times 
too  high  to  be  paid  on  individuals,  and  I believe  that 
is  done  with  the  very  desirable  view  on  the  part  of 
the  Intermediate  Board  of  paying  the  school  for  all 
its  pupils,  but  I think  it  is  an  unhealthy  way  of  doing 
it,  and  a way  which  is  unsound  in  principle.  I think 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  pay  the  schools  on 
every  pupil  of  the  school  that  is  capable  of  earning  it, 
capable,  in  other  words,  of  doing  the  work  that  can 
reasonably  and  fairly  be  expected  from  the  school,  and 
T consider  that  paying  unduly  large  results  fees  on  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils  is  a very  unsound 
system  ;•  it  is  a very  unwholesome  system  for  the 
schools,  and  I myself  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  will  never  be  any  sound  system  except 
by  capitation,  provided  the  school  is  efficiently 
tested. 

1740.  With  an  examination  paper  reasonably  pre- 
pared, and  a school  reasonably  conducted,  do  you 
think  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  students- 
ought  to  pass  ?— I should  say  it  would  be  necessary  to- 
have  the  age  limits  abolished  in  addition,  because- 
for  the  various  grades  of  the  examination  I do  not. 
think  the  mere  lowering  of  the  pass  standard,  retain- 
ing the  present  age  limits,  would  so  very  largely 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  would  be  able  to 
pass,  and  in  fact  what  I think  it  is  pretty  obvious  it 
would  do  would  be  this — that  while  about  20  per 
cent,  at  the  present  moment  stand  the  examina- 
tion but  do  not  pass,  it  appears  to  me  that  upon  a- 
more  reasonable  system  that  40  per  cent,  who  do  not 
pass  would  be  likely  to  pass. 

1741.  I do  not  think  I have  quite  clearly  conveyed 
my  question.  I am  not  now  speaking  of  our  present 
system,  I am  speaking  of  what  you  would  consider 
would  be  a proper  mode  of  giving  State  aid  to  an. 
Intermediate  school  reasonably  conducted.  The  object 
of  the  Act  is  to  promote  Intermediate  education.  Of 
course,  the  best  mode  or  the  necessary  mode  of  doing 
that  is  by  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 
The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  will  have  its  effect  upon 
the  student  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
student.  Taking  boys  as  you  find  them,  and  suppo- 
sing that  they  receive  a reasonably  good  efficient 
education,  about  what  percentage  of  those  in  your 
opinion  ought  to  pass  fairly  conducted  pass  examina- 
tions if  there  were  no  restrictions  ? — Viewing  it  in 
that  light  I should  say  80  per  cent.,  as  you  said,  and 
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I'  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  school  ought  to 
be  paid  on  the  entire  100,  because  even  though 
pupils  in  an  Intermediate  school  may  be  pupils 
•who  are  there  chiefly  for  social  reasons,  even  though 
they  may  be  getting  primary  education,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  primary  education  given  to  those 
whose  education  is  intended  to  become  Intermediate, 
and  who  are  intended  to  go  through  a liberal  educa- 
tion in  one  way  or  another,  will  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  those  whose  education  is  to  end  at  primary 
teaching.  Therefore  I think  the  Intermediate  schools 
are  doing  a different  type  of  work,  and  they  ought  to 
be  paid  for  it. 

1742.  Now  I shall  come  to  the  remedies  you  suggest. 
You  say  that  you  think  that  inspection  of  schools 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  system? — Yes. 

1743.  Do  you  propose  that  the  examinations  should 
be  retained  as  competitive  examinations  for  exhibi- 
tions ? — My  own  personal  view  has  been,  and  is,  that 
competition  between  schools  ought  to  be  got  rid  of 
altogether.  Consequently  I do  not  think  it  desirable, 
myself,  that  the  examinations  for  exhibitions  should 
be  retained.  That  is  my  own  personal  view,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  being  able, 
as  it  were,  to  arrange  the  whole  thing  myself,  or 
everybody  agreeing  with  my  view,  that  would  be  my 
idea  of  what  would  be  done.  But  looking. at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  T think  is  in  any  sense 
practicable,  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  public  opinion 
that  I have  seen  in  many  ways,  I think  it  would  not 
be  feasible  to  abolish  the  examinations  for  exhibi- 
tions. But  if  I might  make  a suggestion  on  that 
matter,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  eminently 
desirable  to  divide  the  exhibitions  into,  say,  two 
classes,  or,  perhaps,  three  classes,  and  publish  the 
names  of  those  who  got  the  exhibitions  of  each  class 
in  alphabetical  order  and  not  in  order  of  merit.  The 
advantage  that  that  would  have,  in  fact,  would 
be  this — suppose  you  were  to  take  it  for  simplicity 
sake  that  an  exhibition,  Class  A,  would  be  obtained 
by  a pupil  who  got  75  per  cent,  and  upwards  of 
marks  on  an  honour  paper,  an  exhibition,  Class  B, 
would  be  obtained  by  a pupil  who  got  60  per  cent, 
and  upwards  on  an  honour  paper.  That  is  taking 
6,000  marks  roughly,  because  I do  not  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  those  actual  figures ; they  are 
subject  to  modification  on  many  grounds.  The  pupils 
who  would  get  exhibitions  in  Class  A would  be  those 
who  got  between  4,500  and  6,000  marks,  and  those 
who  would  get  exhibitions  in  Class  B would  be  those 
who  would  get  between  3,600  and  4,500  marks. 
Now,  where  I think  the  most  evil  element  aris- 
ing out  of  the  present  competition  comes  from 
is  the  importance  of  every  mark  to  a boy.  I 
have  seen  numbers  of  cases  where  a very  few 
marks  made  the  difference  between  a £50  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Senior  Grade  and  a £3  prize ; I have 
seen  many  cases  where  a few  marks  made  the  differ- 
ence between  an  exhibition  and  a prize  in  the  Junior 
Grade,  that  exhibition  meaning  £20  a year,  com- 
paratively easily  retainable  for  three  years.  Further- 
more the  schools  are  competing  with  one  another  and 
there  is  a keen  desire  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to 
come  out  best  in  that  competition ; therefore,  they 
work  their  students  for  all  they  are  worth  to  get  the 
highest  possible  number  of  marks  ; and  I think  a large 
amount  of  the  unwholesome  element  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  competition  if  nobody  was  going  to  be  told 
where  exactly  a student  came  within  a certain  class  of 
exhibition',  and  I think  it  would  be  reward  enough 
for  both  student  and  school  to  be  told  that  he  got  an 
exhibition  in  Class  A if  he  did  get  it,  or  an  exhibition 
in  Class  B,  if  he  got  it,  or.  after  that,  a simple  pass. 

1744.  You  observe  that  the  Board  publish  in 
their  results  pamphlet  the  schools  at  which  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  have  been  educated  ? — Yes. 

1745.  And  that  the  number  of  exhibitions  and 
prizes  obtained  at  each  particular  school  is  made  the 
subject  of  comment  in  the  public  newspapers  ? — Yes. 


1746.  So  the  result  is  that  the  boy  may  be  subjected  J«”-  17, 1898. 
not  only  to  the  pressure  resulting  from  his  own  ambition,  Rev.  Andrew 
but  to  extra  pressure  by  the  manager  of  one  of  several  Murphy, 
competing  schools.  Do  you  think  it  would  in  any  way 

lessen  the  competition  if  in  our  Results  pamphlet  we 
did  not  make  public  the  school  to  which  the  successful 
student  belonged  ? — I think  it  would  decidedly  lessen 
the  competition,  and  I think  that  would  be  a very 
desirable  thing,  because  although  some  will  take  to 
advertising  themselves  afterwards,  they  would  come 
out  singly. 

1747.  Their  results  would  come  out  singly,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  an  article  in  a newspaper 
contrasting  the  success  of  various  schools.  Repre- 
sentations would  be  made,  as  they  now  are,  by  indi- 
vidual crammers,  each  man  advertising  his  own 
successes  ? — Yes. 

1748.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  limit  competi- 
tion, or  the  effect  of  it,  in  three  different  modes — first, 
it  would  limit  them  to  persons  who  are  looking  for 
exhibitions,  instead  of  including  in  it  those  who  are 
only  seeking  a pass  ? — Quite  so. 

1749.  Secondly,  by  dividing  the  exhibitions  into 
classes,  instead  of  having  them  in  order  of  merit 
depending  upon  particular  marks  ; and  thirdly,  by  not 
advertising  the  successful  schools  ? — Yes,  but  if  I may 
add  just  one  word,  my  suggestion  witli  regard  to 
publishing  the  exhibitions,  not  in  order  of  merit  but 
alphabetical  or  some  equivalent  order,  has  been 
accepted  already  in  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

They  have  throe  classes  of  honours ; they  publish  the 
first  and  second  class  in  order  of  merit,  but  in  the 
third  class  they  begin  on  the  other  system,  so  that 
they  limit  the  competition  to  a very  few. 

On  resuming  after  the  adjournment. 

1751.  Chairman. — When  we  adjourned  we  were 
speaking  of  the  subject  of  inspection.  You  say  that 
the  inspection  that  you  recommend  is  not  that  which 
is  understood  at  present  in  the  National  schools,  but 
some  such  system  as  that  which  recently  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  English  schools.  Is  that  so  ? — 

Yes. 

1752.  Is  that  inspection  to  be  directed  to  ascer- 
taining the  general  efficiency  of  the  school? — Yes,  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  school.  What  I mean  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  on  inspection,  as  understood  in 
the  National  schools,  that  the  resultsfees  must  depend,, 
is,  that  results  fees  in  the  ordinary  sense  must  not  de- 
pend upon  the  inspection.  The  school  grants  may 
depend  upon  it,  but  not  the  results  fees. 

1753.  The  inspection  is  to  be  directed  towards  the- 
general  efficiency  of  the  school  as  distinguished  from' 
ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  knowledge  of  eachi 
particular  student  ? — Exactly. 

1754  Would  you  have  it  extend  to  the  school' 
building  and  to  the  horarium  ? — Yes ; 1 should  extend 
it  to  the  building  and  to  the  horarium,  certainly,  and 
the  apparatus  for  illustrating  any  of  the  work  of  the 
school,  such  as  a chemical  laboratory,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  provided  they  came  within  the  work  of 
the  school.  All  school  property  should  be  subject 
to  the  inspection.  And  then,  I would  include 
the  teaching,  and  the  inspection  should  also 
extend  to  the  observation  by  the  inspector  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  teachers,  and  in  a general 
way  he  should  estimate  the  methods  of  teaching- 
adopted  in  the  school.  It  should  be  in  a general  way 
only,  and  not  in  regard  to  individual  cases. 

1755.  Would  you  contemplate  that  each  particular- 
class  should  be  taught  by  its  teacher  in  the  presence 
of  the  inspector  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1756.  Principally  in  a portion  of  the  subject  se- 
lected by  the  inspector  himself,  so  that  it  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  been  known  beforehand? — 

I should  say  partly  on  a portion  of  the  subject  actually 
set  for  the  day’s  work,  and  partly  on  a portion 
selected  by  the  inspector.  I think  it  would  be  fair  to 
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Bev.  Andrew  only  by  work  that  they  were  not  quite  familiar 
Murphy.  with.  There  may  be  a good  deal  of  reason  for  sup- 
posing them  to  be  fairly  familiar  with  it,  but  I don’t 
think  they  would  show  off  their  best  or  show  off  his 
teaching.  At  the  same  time,  I don’t  think  that 
familiarity  with  the  teacher’s  method  could,  give  the 
pupils  undue  advantage  on  their  day’s  business  unless 
the  day  was  fixed  a long  time  beforehand,  and  that 
the  pupils  got  off  that  particular  lesson  in  a special 
manner.  I assume  that  the  visits  I speak  of  would 
be  surprise  visits. 

1757.  You  say  that  you  think  that  (if  any  system 
of  general  examination  was  to  continue)  the  Board 
ought  to  institute  an  examination  in  religious 
knowledge  somewhat  similar  to  that  held  under  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  1 — Yes,  1 
would  say  so.  When  I say  somewhat  similar  to  that 
held  under  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examina- 
tions, I mention  that  because  they  have  to  a certain 
extent  solved  the  difficulty  of  religious  examination 
for  different  denominations.  They  allow  one  denomi- 
nation to  set  papers  for  its, own  candidates,  and  another 
denomination  for  its  particular  candidates.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I should  consider  the  precise  type 
of  religious  examination  that  is  adopted  by  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  local  examinations  as  a very  satisfac- 
tory type  of  examination,  but  1 think  they  have  solved 
the  essence  of  the  difficulty. 

1758.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  an  examin- 
ation in  religious  knowledge,  and  you  refer  to  the 
existence,  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations 
in  that  subject  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the 
religious  difficulty  in  that  respect  can  be  solved  1 — 
Yes. 

1759.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  so  far  as  it  is  competitive,  ought , to  be 
abolished  1 — Yes,  under  all  circumstances  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  Preparatory  Grade,  so  far  as  it  is 
competitive,  should  be  abolished. 

1760.  That  is  what  I mean.  Do  you  think  that 
it  ought  to  remain  as  a separate  grade,  assuming 
that  competition  in  it  is  abolished  1 — Assuming  com- 
petition to  be  abolished,  I think  that  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  if  the  school  were  to  be  paid  on  the  results 
of  inspection,  would  be  an  essential  part  of  the  school. 
If  the  school  was  to  be  paid  on  the  results  of  examina- 
tion I think  the  Preparatory  Grade  introduces  an 
element  of  difficulty,  even  for  a simple  pass  examina- 
tion, because  I think  that,  having  the  Preparatory 
Grade  as  a recognised  part  of  the  public  examination, 
tends  to  diminish  very  seriously  the  legitimate  distinc- 
tion between  Intermediate  and  primary  education, 
provided  that  Intermediate  education  continues  to  be 
supported  and  aided  as  it  is  under  the  present  system. 
I think  as  I have  stated  here  that  under  the  present 
system  the  Preparatory  Grade  is  entirely  objectionable 
in  any  shajie  or  form.  Under  a system  where  you 
would  have  a mere  pass  examination  without  any 
examination  for  honours  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  much  less  objectionable,  but 
I still  should  consider  it  objectionable.  But  under 
a system  of  inspection  I think  it  would  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  school. 

1761.  Is  it  not  an  essential  part  of  an  Intermediate 
school  that  it  should  have  students  of  the  age  and 
with  the  amount  of  knowledge,  within  our  Preparatory 
Grade  1 — I think  so  decidedly.  But  I should  not  be 
inclined  to  consider  it  an  essential  or  a very  desirable 
part  of  a school  for  the  Intermediate  Board  to  examine 
by  the  present  type  of  examination. 

1762.  An  examination  even  for  pass  students  of 
that  age  is,  in  your  opinion,  so  objectionable  that  it 
would  be  better  to  forego  the  examination  for  that 
grade  altogether1? — I would  be  inclined  to  think  so, 
because  at  that  stage  the  primary  education  is  gliding 
into  the  Intermediate,  and,  I think,  it  would  be  a 
mistake,  as  has  undoubtedly  been  done,  to  give  it  a 
distinctly  Intermediate  turn. 


1763.  You  object  rather  to  the  dates  of  the  exami- 
nations as  unduly  prolonging  the  midsummer  holidays. 
They  are  over,  I take  it,  by  the  29  th  of  June  l— The 
examinations  proper  are  over  by  the  22nd  of  June — 
I mean  practically  for  the  boys — and  then  the  school 
resumes  about  the  3rd  or  4th  or  5th  of  September. 
That  is  too  long  a holiday  to  give  to  the  boys.  And 
then  to  give  such  a long  holiday  in  that  way  shortens 
the  working  part  of  the  year,  and  prevents  the  schools 
from  giving  such  a reasonable  break  in  the  working 
part  of  the  year  as  I think  would  be  desirable.  I do 
not  argue  so  much  for  the  diminution  of  the  total 
holiday  given  in  the  year  as  I argue  against  giving  it 
altogether  in  the  midsummer. 

1764.  You  don’t  remember  the  length  of  the 
vacations  before  this  system  was  introduced  as  I 
do? — I was  not  educated  under  the  Intermediate 
system. 

1765.  Seven  weeks  in  the  entire  year  was  the  length 
of  the  vacation  in  my  time.  What  would  be  the  most 
convenient  time  at  which  the  examinations  should 
terminate.  Supposing  we  follow  your  view,  what 
time  would  you  propose  the  examinations  should 
finish  1 — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  I would  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the 
examination  should  commence  on  the  1 st  of  J uly  and 
finish  as  soou  as  it  could  be  finished.  There  is,  of 
course,  one  drawback  against  that  under  anything 
like  our  present  system.  The  difficulty  would  not  hold 
if  there  was  any  considerable  relaxation  of  the  strain, 
but  under  our  present  strain  I think  it  would  be 
very  intolerable  to  get  the  boys  to  work  into  the  hot 
weather  too  far-.  That  is  the  only  thing  I see  in 
favour  of  the  present  system  of  holding  the  examina- 
tion, and  I think  it  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  it, 
because  for  a number  of  boys  during  six  hours  a day, 
day  after  day,  to  work  together  in  a room,  no  matter 
how  well  ventilated  or  lighted,  is  a very  severe 
strain  indeed. 

1766.  The  present  examinations  extend  over  about 
fourteen  days.  Do  you  think  that  that  extended 
.range  is  a disadvantage,  and  that  the  honour  examina- 
tions should  be  reduced,  say,  to  a week,  and  the  pass 
examinations,  if  they  are  to  continue,  should  be  re- 
duced to  three  or  four  days.  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  an  advantage  1 — I think  if  the  time  occupied 
by  the  examinations  could  be  reduced  it  would  be  a 
decided  advantage. 

1767.  We  will  come  to  that  afterwards,  when  we 

deal  with  the  matter  of  groups.  I see  you  say  here 
that  the  examiners  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have 
experience  of  teaching  in  Intermediate  Schools.  I 
want  to  put  a difficulty  to  you  a3  to  that,  as  it 
is  a matter  that  I have  often  considered.  We 
must  have  examiners  who  have  not  themselves  been 
teaching  any  pupils  during  the  year ; who  have  no 
interest  in  the  examinations  ; who  are  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  Intermediate  schools.  Where,  then, 
would  we  get  any  persons  who  had  experience  of 
teaching  Intermediate  schools,  unless  retired  school- 
masters, who  probably  would  be  of  such  an  age  that 
it  would  not  be  convenient  to  them  to  examine 
a thousand  papers,  which  is  about,  the  number  we 
send  to  each  examiner  1 — To  begin  with,  I put  in  the 
words  “ as  far  as  possible,”  because  I saw  pretty  well, 
as  anybody  must  who  considers  the  question,  that  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  find  many  having  the  type 
of  experience  that  I mention  here.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  a considerable  number  of  men 
who  were  engaged  in  teaching,  aud  who  gave  up 
teaching  for  one  reason  or  another  at  a comparatively 
early  age,  and  who  don’t  wait  on  until  they  get  tired 
of  it 

1768.  Not  as  long  as  the  judges  do  ? — I suppose 
the  judges  never  get  tired.  There  are  a number  of 
men  in  the  country  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
had  been  teaching  for  a while  and  have  changed  to 
something  else. 

1769.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— They  might  become 
bishops,  for  instance  1 — Yes,  a considerable  number 
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of  these  could  be  introduced  as  examiners,  and  a con- 
siderable leavening  of  these  amongst  the  examiners 
would  do  a great  deal  to  get  rid  of  the  inequalities 
that  exist.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  many  examiners 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  they  ought  to 
expect  from  the  boys  they  examine. 

1770.  You  object  altogether  to  Rule  7,  which 
refers  to  the  examination  in  writing.  You  consider 
a viva  voce  examination  essential  ? — I think  so. 

1771.  Chairman. — Can  there  be  any  real  examina- 
tion in  natural  science  or  chemistry  without  a viva 
voce  examination  in  a laboratory? — I don’t  think 
there  could  be.  If  I have  not  misunderstood  it,  a 
suggestion  appears  to  have  been  made  that  a viva  voce 
examination,  whether  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the 
general  examination,  ought  to  be  made  part  of  the  com- 
petition. I don’t  think  so.  I should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  a viva  voce  examination,  to  the  extent  of 
qualifying  a school  in  the  estimation  of  a good  in- 
spector, ought  to  be  gone  through  in  every  department 
of  the  school,  and  ought  to  be  made  a condition 
preliminary  to  the  school  getting  any  grant, whatever 
from  the  Board.  That  is  what  I mean  when  I say 
that  I consider  a viva  voce  examination  necessary. 
If  yon  get  the  pupils  of  a school  examined  by  an 
inspector  or  examine  viva  voce  in  a school,  then  if 
you  wish  some  boys  to  compete  for  exhibitions  or 
prizes,  confine  the  competitive  part  of  the  examina- 
tion to  an  examination  in  writing.  I think  that  the 
fairest  way  you  could  have  it. 

1772.  Inspection  would  be  essential  for  that  1 — 
Essential  for  that. 

1773.  You  consider  written  examination  without 
inspection  wholly  ineffective  ? — Wholly  and  absolutely 
ineffective. 

1774.  You  think  age  limits  work  injuriously  and 
ought  to  be  abolished,  except  in  reference  to  com- 
petition 1 — Yes,  they  should  obviously  be  retained  for 
competition.  But  outside  cases  of  competition,  I 
don’t  see  why  age  limits  should  be  retained,  and  that 
mainly  because  schools  have  no  control  whatever  over 
the  time  at  which  their  pupils  will  commence.  Some 
pupils  come  to  school  very  early,  and  it  is  easy  enough 
if  they  come  in  to  get  them  on,  so  that  they  will  be 
quite  up  to,  and  sometimes  very  considerably  beyond 
the  standard  required  by  the  Intermediate  Board  at 
the  present  time.  Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
fora  student  of  15  years  of  age  to  get  a Junior  Grade 
exhibition.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  not  only  up 
to  the  Junior  Grade  standard,  the  age  of  which 
is  fixed  at  16,  but  he  gets  an  exhibition  in 
that  grade  a year  before  he  is  16.  But  look 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  National 
school  system  tends  to  keep  pupils  up  to  14  years  of 
age  at  work  that  is  distinctly  primary.  The  result  of 
the  bias  towards  Intermediate  education  that  primary 
education  in  Intermediate  schools  gets  is,  that  National 
school  pupils  coming  into  Intermediate  schools  are  not 
at  all  on  the  same  level  with  boys  of  their  own  age  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  another  school  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Intermediate  work.  A National  schoolboy 
will  come  into  an  Intermediate  school  with  a very 
good  knowledge  of  what  is  ordinarily  understood  as 
English,  grammar,  geography,  spelling,  and  hand- 
writing; he  also  knows  arithmetic  well.  But  if 
he  is  got  on  for  the  Intermediate  work  he  has  to  learn 
a number  of  subjects  absolutely  from  the  beginning, 
and  he  is  at  a considerable  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  the  others.  Then,  if  he  is  not  a very  clever  boy, 
but  rather  a dull  boy,  he  gets  thrown  out  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  at  the  first  going  off.  Supposing  he 
does  not  come  into  the  Intermediate  school  until  he 
is  14,  he  cannot  go  in  for  the  Preparatory  Grade. 
He  has  to  begin  at  the  J unior  Grade,  and  suppose  he 
is  rather  a dull  boy,  and  gets  thrown  out,  there  is  a 
great  tendency,  unless  distinct  encouragement  is  given, 
to  knock  him  out  of  the  Intermediate  altogether, 
In  the  first  place  if  the  head  master  wishes  to  act 
conscientiously  towards  such  pupils  he  will  see  that 
he  is  doing  a distinct  injury  to  try  to  rush  them  to 


the  same  level  as  pupils  of  their  age  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  his  school.  It  is  obvious  that  great 
harm  is  done  to  boys  by  rushing  them  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  level  of  the  Intermediate  examinations 
at  the  competition  age.  I think  when  that  is  taken 
into  account,  and  also  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
pupils  will  not  come  to  the  school  even  at  14, 
the  obvious  way  is  to  abolish  the  age  limit.  I am 
assuming  that  there  will  be  a general  pass  examina- 
tion. Under  the  system  of  inspection  there  will  be 
no  such  thing. 

1775.  That  is  up  to  the  age  for  passing  in  the 
Senior  Grade? — Yes. 

J776.  And  then  you  also,  I believe,  think  that  the 
limit  for  over-age  students  ought  to  be  two  years  in- 
stead of  one  year  ? — Yes. 

1777.  And  that  the  results  fees  payable  in  respect 
of  those  over-age  students  should  be  similar  to  those 
paid  for  ordinary  students  ? — Yes. 

1778.  That  is  always  providing,  of  course,  that  we 
do  not  pay  results  fees  twice  on  the  same  pupil  in  the 
same  grade  1 — My  object  in  that  was  this,  if  I get  a 
pupil  into  my  school,  say  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
if  I wish  to  rush  him  I may  get  him  to  pass  the 
Junior  Grade  at  sixteen,  but  if  I want  to  teach  him 
I shall  not  try,  but  I will  keep  him  and  put  him  in 
the  Junior  Grade  at  seventeen.  Why  should  I be 
discouraged  from  doing  that  ? It  would  appear  to 
me,  in  the  interest  of  educational  work,  I ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  do  that.  The  boy  himself  would  not 
be  entitled  to  get  an  exhibition,  that  would  be  his 
own  look-out.  Why  did  lie  not  come  to  school 
sooner,  but  why  should  the  school  bo  penalised  1 He 
would  be  going  in  for  the  Midfile  Grade  at  eighteen 
and  the  Senior  at  nineteen.  In  what  respect  should 
it  be  held  that  the  school  is  not  doing  as  good  work 
for  that  boy  as  if  it  got  him  a year  earlier,  it  is 
doing  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  it  is  the  boy’s 
loss  he  did  not  come  to  school  earlier. 

1779.  As  I understand,  you  would  allow  a boy  to 
get  results  fees  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  the  Junior 
Grade,  the  Middle  and  the  Senior  Grade,  without 
limitation  as  to  the  age  at  which  he  went  in  in  each 
particulargrade, provided  he  passed  in  the  Senior  Grade 
before  the  ultimate  limit  was  reached  ? — Yes ; that 
would  be  my  idea. 

1780.  You  say  there  is  no  ground  for  ref  using  to 
allow  a student  to  stand  a second  time  in  the  Middle 
Grade,  but  you  would  not  give  him  results  fees  t wice  ? 
— Not  twice  in  any  grade. 

1781.  You  object,  I believe,  to  the  same  examina- 
tion paper  being  used  for  both  the  pass  and  the 
competition  students  ? — Y es  ; for  the  reason  I have  set 
forth  here  that  if  you  take  the  same  paper  to  test  the 
boy  who  gets  the  highest  marks  that  any  boy  in 
Ireland  is  able  to  get  on  the  paper  and  also  a boy  who 
barely  passes,  and  if  you  say  that  the  boy  passes  on 
getting  25  per  cent,  marks  on  that  paper,  it  looks 
ridiculous  at  first  sight  that  a boy  should  pass  on  25 
per  cent,  marks  on  any  paper.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  difficulty  of  the  mere  pass  boy  getting 
marks  of  any  kind  on  the  type  of  paper  set  to  him, 
and  I think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  25  per  cent, 
marks  on  the  Intermediate  paper  now  set  for  the 
mere  pass  candidate  would  be  fully  from  75  to  100 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  those  questions 
that  he  is  supposed  to  answer,  that  are  seriously  meant 
for  him,  and  I think  if  you  were  to  take  the  case  of 
any  pass  examination  whatever  that  so  many  questions 
would  be  set  to  the  pupil  that  he  would  have  a reason- 
able choice  if  he  misses  one  half  he  can  answer 
the  other  half,  but  if  you  select  a small  number  of 
questions  suitable  for  a pass  candidate,  set  them  to 
him  and  expect  him  to  answer  them  all,  you  will 
diminish  his  chance  of  passing. 

1782.  If  he  is  to  pass  a percentage  of  the  entirety 
the  entirety  should  be  questions  that  he  would  be 
presumably  fit  to  answer  1 — Yes. 

1783.  Sufficiently  numerous  to  give  him  a choice  ? 
—Yes. 


Jan.  17, 1899. 
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1784.  You  are  aware  of  our  Rule  33  in  which  we 
require  that  a student  in  order  to  pass  in  languages 
shall  attain  30  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to 
grammar  and  prose  composition  taken  together  unless 
a certain  reduction  is  made  ? — Yes. 

1785.  In  principle  is  not  a rule  of  that  sort  a good 
rule  ? — In  principle  it  is  a good  thing. 

1786.  That  we  should  see  that  there  i3  some 
knowledge  of  composition,  I believe  that  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  testing  knowledge  of  a language  ? — Yes, 
and  though  I make  an  objection  to  the  rule,  I would 
be  very  much  better  pleased  to  see  it  retained  than 
abolished  altogether. 

1787.  And  therefore  unless  there  is  a separate 
piece  of  composition  set  for  pass  students  the  difficulty 
will  be  in  their  getting  any  marks  atallfor  composition? 
— I have  seen  repeatedly  in  the  papers  one  single 
difficult  passage  of  composition  set  to  pass  boys — now, 
for  instance,  I remember  one  case,  I don't  wish  to 
state  even  if  I remembered  in,  the  particular  year  or 
to  particularise  the  individual,  one  year  a piece  of 
composition  was  set  in  the  Senior  Grade  Greek,  which 
I considered  remarkably  difficult  to  set  before  boys. 

I remember  in  reading  the  report  of  the  examiner  that 
the  examiner  congratulated  himself  on  finding  a piece 
of  Burke,  which  was  remarkably  like  the  style  of 
Demosthenes.  I don’t  wish  to  offer  any  criticism  on 
the  comparison  between  Burke  and  Demosthenes,  but 
the  examiner  said  he  congratulated  himself  on  th  it. 
The  result  of  that  discovery  of  the  piece  of  Burke 
which  was  like  Demosthenes  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  absolutely  fatal  all  along  the  line  in  Greek  com- 
position that  year,  and  there  was  no  other  opportunity 
whatever  given  to  a pass  candidate  to  show  he  knew 
anything  about  Greek  composition. 

1788.  Was  he  to  translate  the  passage  of  Burke  to 
make  the  translation  correspond  with  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  ? — I expect  so. 

1789.  You  object  to  Rule  37,  Rule  B,  that,  to 
ensure  a pass,  there  should  be  at  least  one  subject  from 
the  group  of  languages.  You  are  of  opinion  that 
a student  should  be  able  to  pass  in  a modern  section 
without  that? — Yes.  My  idea  with  regard  to  that  is 
this — I think  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  a formal 
proposal  to  divide  the  Intermediate  programme  into 
separate  groups,  ab  initio.  I think  there  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that.  In  the  first  place 
I do  not  think,  as  far  as  my  reading  of  educational 
opinion  goes,  that  there  is  any  real  support  for  the 
view  that  specialisation  at  that  early  age  is  desirable. 
In  the  second  place,  l think  that  any  attempt  to 
divide  the  Intermediate  programme  into  groups, 
into  three  groups,  putting  the  weight  of  classical 
teaching  in  one,  the  weight  of  scientific  teaching  in 
another,  and  the  weight  of  the  modern  languages  teach- 
ing in  the  third— I do  not  think  that  any  such 
division  as  that  can  be  worked  without  serious  risk 
to  higher  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Everybody  will  recognise  that  the  higher  education, 
the  culture  that  leads  up  to  a university  training,  is 
the  type  of  education  that  primarily  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  the  Intermediate  Board, 
and  that  whatever  is  done  by  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  in  addition  to  that,  ought  rather  to 
be  a subsidiary  part  of  its  work.  Therefore,  I think 
that  if  you  begin  with  a division  of  courses  like  that, 
what  will  happen  will  be  that  you  will  get  the  stu- 
dents in  immense  numbers  to  fall  in  with  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  than  take  the  modern — or,  not  so 
much  the  modern  as  the  scientific  side — you  will  get 
students  coming  in  in  immense  numbers  into  those 
schools,  and  developing  them  ultimately  into  com- 
mercial schools,  not  with  a view  to  giving  a commercial 
education  that  would  be  prolonged  into  a type  of  educa- 
tion that  would  be  useful  to  them  for  the  higher  Civil 
Service,  but  an  education  aiming  at  a purely  utilitarian 
result,  and  which  comes  to  an  end  at  16  or  17  years 
of  age — for  that  education  simply  ends  there.  It  is  not 
that  type  of  education  which  I consider  alone  deserves 


the  appellation  of  literary,  and  widens  as  it  goes, 
whether  in  classics,  or  modern  languages,  or  anything 
else — an  education  that  simply  widens  out  and,  from 
which,  when  a boy  comes  to  the  end  of  school,  he 
naturally  finds  himself  on  the  threshold  of  a uni- 
versity. On  the  other  hand  you  have  that  type  of 
education  that  aims  at  a utilitarian  end.  You  require 
a certain  knowledge  of  geography,  arithmetic,  modern 
languages,  and  practical  natural  science ; aiming  at 
a certain  point,  and,  when  you  have  reached  that 
point,  you  have  done,  exactly  like  the  apprenticeship 
to  a trade.  I do  not  think  that  that  is  a liberal 
education.  I do  think,  if  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  were  to  divide  their  programme  into  separate 
courses  in  this  fashion,  that  they  would  run  a risk 
that  ought  to  be  guarded  against  of  having  that  type 
of  education  swamping  the  Intermediate  education 
proper  in  the  country,  and  cutting  out 
very  largely  the  true  higher  culture  and  the 
true  liberal  education.  I think  that  is  a serious 
danger  in  the  matter.  Therefore,  I suggested  here, 
instead  of  a formal  division  into  courses,  such  an  ele- 
ment of  elasticity  in  the  existing  programme  as  would 
enable  schools  to  divide  their  work  in  that  way  them- 
selves very  largely.  I find  that  very  many  boys  will 
come  to  my  school  who  are  anxious  to  go  i i for  ordi- 
nary business  pursuits.  Many  of  those  boys  desire 
to  get  a pretty  liberal  education.  They  freely  and 
readily  will  learn  Latin  and  French.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  forcing  them  into  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  school.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
school  that  they  should  do  it,  but  they  do  it  freely 
and  readily,  and,  if  my  school  will  not  provide  it, 
their  parents  will  select  another  school  that  will.  A 
great  many  others  come,  and  they  will  not  be  induced 
to  learn  any  language  except  English.  They  do  not 
want  it.  And  I have  myself  met  scores  and  scores  of 
parents  who  have  the  deepest  objection  to  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  because  they  say  : — “ What  is  the  use 
of  putting  him  into  it,  for  it  is  not  practical, 
and  forces  him  into  French,  whereas  we  only 
want  a knowledge  of  ordinary  subjects  ? ” What  I say 
is,  that  it  is  worth  considering  whether  you  could  get 
such  a modification  in  the  marking  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Intermediate,  Preparatory  and  Junior, 
as  would  enable  the  schools  to  take  up,  with  profit  I 
mean,  the  teaching  of  generally  useful  courses,  which 
might  be  mainly  modern  languages,  or  mainly  mathe- 
matics, or  mainly  natural  science  ; but  do  not  make 
any  single  subject  necessary  outside  English.  Let 
them  take  up  four  subjects,  English  being  always  one, 
or  five  subjects  or  six  subjects.  But  then  you  mark 
your  superior  limit,  beyond  which  you  will  not  allow 
any  pupil  to  compete.  But  give  the  schools  under  the 
present  system  the  option  of  working  out  a good  prac- 
tical programme — one  not  including  modern  languages 
or  any  other  language  except  English.  I think  a 
good  programme  could  be  made  out  in  the  lower 
grade  of  schools  than  for  the  type  of  boys  I speak  of, 
who  belong  to  a somewhat  better  class,  and  who  desire 
to  go  to  Intermediate  schools,  so  that  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  their  education — 
a practical  and  useful  education  in  these  schools 
— but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  think 

that  that  should  be  carried  to  the  length  of  making 
it  equally  desirable  for  the  school  to  put  them  on  in 
that  course  as  in  what  I call  literary  culture,  or  a course 
aiming  at  literary  culture.  I think  there  should  be 
always  a decided  advantage  in  the  higher  type  of 
teaching,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  should  be 
every  reasonable  facility  given  to  the  schools  to  teach 
those  boys,  and  teach  them  with  advantage  to  the 
pupils  and  the  schools. 

1790.  At  what  point  would  you  like  to  specialise? 
— I should  say  not  earlier  than  the  Middle  Grade. 

1791.  You  would  allow  them  to  specialise,  then? — 
I have  stated  here  that  I think  one  foreign  language 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  Middle  Grade. 

1792.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question 
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exactly  ? — I want  to  say  what  I mean.  I think 
specialisation  might  commence  at  the  Middle  Grade. 

1793.  Then  you  would  crush  out  the  mere  com- 
mercial education — why! — You  would  assume  the 
mere  commercial  education  to  be  at  an  end.  It  is 
the  mere  training  of  these  boys  who  come  to  the 
school  because  it  is  more  respectable,  and  they 
generally  leave  school  between  15  and  16. 

1794.  Surely  our  course  should  be  so  constructed 
that  a person  who  wants  to  go  to  a commercial  life 
should,  if  he  wished,  be  able  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it 
up  to  the  age  of  18  ? — That  is  exactly  the  reason  why 
I do  not  want  to  see  specialisation  from  the  beginning, 
because,  if  you  do  not  specialise  from  the  beginning, 
it  will  be  the  natural  wish  of  the  head  of  the  school  to 
run  a boy  into  a more  literary  course  from  the  start. 

1795.  The  effect  of  what  you  say  is  now  that  you 
think  that  a boy  in  the  J unior  Grade  should  be  able 
to  pass  without  knowing  any  language  other  than 
English  1 In  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grade.  Of 
course  I always  speak  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Preparatory  Grade  will  be  retained. 

1796.  May  I ask  you  this — would  you  be  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  result  fee 
for  a student  in  the  grade  irrespective  of  the  subjects 
he  took  up? — Of  course  I object  very  strongly  to 
results  fees  at  all. 

1797.  But  assuming  that  there  are  results  fees  ? — I 
hardly  conceive  that  it  would  be  fair  to  have  a 
uniform  results  fee. 

1798.  Would  it  not  be  a great  safeguard  against  a 
student  being  unduly  pressed  ? — Yes ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  a great  temptation  to 
limit  unduly  the  amount  of  work  that  a student 
would  be  put  in  for. 

1799.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
know  four  subjects  well  than  have  a smattering  of 
five? — Yes,  if  onlyasmattering  of  the  five,  but  a student 
who  can  be  taught  four  should  be  able  to  be  taught  five. 

1S00.  But,  if  you  have  a given  capacity  in  the 
teacher  and  in  the  student,  the  result  of  education 
will  be  very  much  the  same  in  four  as  in  five 
subjects? — In  principle  I think  you  are  perfectly 
right ; but  what  I say  works  out  in  practice  is 
this : — At  the  present  moment  under  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  if  I wanted  to  consult  my  own 
interest,  I certainly  should,  during  the  last  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year,  drop  every  one  of  my 
doubtful  boys  out  of  every  subject  except  the  bare 
minimum  that  would  pass  them.  For,  putting 
them  into  a fairly  extensive  course,  the  type  of 
course  that  they  would  want  and  look  for — if  I put 
them  on  the  whole  course,  it  dooms  me  to  failure, 
and  I know  that.  And,  on  the  o.ther  hand,  if  I 
drop  them  out  of  all  except  the  barely  essential, 
picking  out  the  four  subjects  selected  according  to 
the  ruies  laid  down  in  the  programme,  if  I select 
these  four  subjects  only,  and  grind  them  in  the  last 
few  months  of  the  year,  I would  expect  that  I would 
pass  an  increased  number  every  year,  and  get  results 
lees  for  them.  I think  that  should  not  be  encouraged. 

1801.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  pupil  that  the  teadher  would  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  forcing  him  to  learn  a greater 
number  of  subjects  than  those  he  was  capable  of 
learning  ? — And  for  that  reason  1 say  in  principle 
you  are  quite  right  about  the  matter  ; but  I feel  that 
it  would  lead  to  difficulty  in  practice.  For,  on  the 
•other  side,  it  is  known  that  it  is  a frequent  thing  for 
schools  to  teach  a boy  to  know  propositions  in  Euclid, 
so  that  he  knows  them  by  heart,  and  rely  on  his  pass- 
ing in  Euclid  for  the  whole  of  his  mathematics. 

1802.  And  why  should  not  the  propositions  in 
Euclid  be  inverted,  and  the  boy  examined  in  that  way  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1 803.  Why  not,  instead  of  asking  him  to  construct 
an  equilateral  triangle  on  a straight  line,  ask  him  to 
construct  an  equiangular  triaugle  on  that  line  ? — 
That  is  done.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  matter  of 


cramming,  but  I am  saying' that  the  boy's  arithmetic  Jan.  17, 1891. 
and  algebra  will  be  neglected,  knowing  that  he  will  Kev.  Andrew 
fulfil  the  rule  by  passing  in  Euclid  only.  Murphy. 

1804.  We  have  dealt  with  publishing  the  actual 
marks  obtained  by  pass  studeuts.  You  think  that 
that  would,  with  advantage,  be  abolished  ? — Yes. 

1805.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  exhibitions 
should  not  be  paid  in  money  to  the  students? — Yes. 

1806.  And  you  suggest  the  giving  of  medals  in 
natural  science.  You  think  that  better  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  natural  science  ? — 

All  round,  I think  so. 

1807.  And  you  think  that,  with  reference  to 
natural  science,  it  should  be  properly  taught  in  a 
laboratory  ? — Yes  ; I think  otherwise  it  is  not  taught 
at  all. 

1808.  For  the  pi’esent  written  examination  test  is 
natural  science  learned  only  out  of  a book? — Yes, 
and  I suggest  that  natural  science  should  begin  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade. 

1809.  You  think  that  minor  prizes  should  be  en- 
tirely abolished — £2  and  £3  prizes  ? — Yes ; for  they 
extend  the  field  of  competition  very  much. 

1810.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  prizes  for  com- 
position continuing  ? — Decidedly. 

1810a.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  exhibitions, 
you  state  that  there  should  be  no  exhibition  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  and  you  suggest  that  the  number 
in  the  Junior  Grade  should  be  largely  reduced  ? — Yes. 

1811.  In  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  you  think 
there  should  be  a larger  number  of  them  than  at 
present  ? — Very  decidedly  larger. 

1812.  You  suggest  that  they  should  be  as  numer- 
ous in  the  Senior  and  Middle  as  in  the  J unior  ? — Yes, 
as  they  would  be. 

1813.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  no  restriction 
on  the  number  in  the  Middle  and  Senior,  but  that  the 
Board  should  determine  the  number,  having  regard  to 
the  answering  ? — I think  they  should  not  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  passes. 

1814.  The  competition  in  the  Middle  Grade  is 
amongst  the  best  students  of  the  students  who  in  the 
previous  year  passed  in  the  Junior  Grade  ? — Yes. 

1815.  And,  practically,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  was  a 
competition  between  all  the  students  of  the  previous 
year's  Junior  Grade? — Yes. 

1816.  And  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  exhibi- 
tions that  can  be  awarded  in  it  is  only  one-fifth  of 
those  awarded  the  previous  year  in  the  Junior  Grade  ? 

— Yes ; about  one-fifth.  That  would  be  about  the 
proportion.  I merely  wish  to  say  that  I think  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  exhibitions  in  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades  compared  with  the  immense  number 
in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  works  very 
injuriously.  ’’ 

1817.  In  other  woi-ds  that  the  number  of  exhibi- 
tions should  be  determined  according  to  the  merit 
shown,  and  not  according  to  the  number  competing  ? 

—Yes. 

1818.  That  the  competition  has  taken  place  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  and  that  that  practically  determines 
the  question? — I do  not  think  that  the  boys  who  get 
the  lower  exhibitions  in  the  Preparatory  and  J unior 
Grades  deserve  them  at  all. 

1819.  Are  you  in  favour  of  retaining  exhibitions  ? 

—If  paid  to  the  students  as  at  present  I should  be 
entirely  against  retaining  them.  The  idea  of  allowing 
a pupil  to  earn  £20  a year  for  three  years  on 
a qualifying  examination,  and  to  put  £20  in  his 
pocket  to  buy  a bicycle  or  a pony  or  anything  else 
like  that,  or  allow  his  family  spend  it  in  a way 
wholly  unconnected  with  education,  is  a waste  of 
public  money. 

1820.  If  the  number  of  exhibitions  in  the  Junior 
Grade  were  reduced,  and  those  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades  increased,  and  if  there  were  a provi- 
sion that  the  amount  of  the  exhibition  should  be  spent 
on  education,  would  you  be  of  opinion  that  they  should 
be  retained  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 
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1821.  You  object  to  the  definition  of  a school  in 
Rule  72?— Yes. 

1822.  What  do  you  think  an  Intermediate  school 
should  be  defined  to  consist  of? — I think  that  the 
element  that  should  be  foremost  in  defining  an 
Intermediate  school  should  be  the  capacity  of  the 
school  for  doing  Intermediate  work,  and  then  the 
actual  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
mediate work.  I think  that,  supposing  you  start  a 
school  in  some  part  of  Ireland,  put  into  it  an 
excellent  staff,  fit  it  with  laboratories,  and  have 
everything  else  for  a first  rate  Intermediate  school 
there,  and  then  you  find  that  pupils  do  not  turn  up 
it  is  obvious  at  once  that  you  have  opened  a perfectly 
unnecessary  school.  But,  if  you  take  a school  in  a 
part  of  Ireland  that  most  wants  an  Intermediate 
school  and  put  into  that  a very  inefficient  staff  and  a 
very  inefficient  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  work — 
a staff  that  cannot,  with  anything  approaching  to 
justice  to  the  pupils,  carry  them  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  Intermediate  education,  then  I say, 
no  matter  how  full  of  pupils  that  school  may  be,  it  is 
not  a good  school. 

1823.  As  to  the  capacity  to  do  Intermediate  work. 
By  that  do  you  mean  the  capacity  to  teach  all  grades 
up  to  the  Senior  Grade  ? — Yes. 

1824.  Supposing  there  were  a school  of  that  descrip- 
tion’, but  that  no  pupils  attended  in  that  grade,  that  all 
the  pupils  attending  were  in  the  J unior  Grade,  what 
would  you  say  as  to  that? — I would  say  that  the  school, 
if  all  the  pupils  were  attending  in  the  Junior  Grade, 
or  all,  except  a very  small  proportion,  attending  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  would  only  be  an  extension  school 
under  the  primary  system,  and  not  an  Intel-mediate 
school  at  all. 

1825.  -There  is  difficulty  about  that? — Yes. 

18'i6.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  definition 
of  Intermediate  education  in  the  Welsh  Education 
Act : — “ The  expression  1 Intermediate  education  ’ 
means  a course  of  education  which  does  not  consist 
chiefly  of  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  but  which  includes  instruction  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Welsh  and  English  language  and 
literature,  the  natural  and  applied  science,  or  in 
some  of  such  studies,  and  generally  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge.”  Do  you  observe  that  an 
English  education,  provided  it  was  not  elementary, 
would  come  within  that  definition  ? — Yes,  I see  that 
would  come  within  it. 

1827.  And  you  say  that  students  taking  a course 
of  that  description,  usually  leave  after  the  Junior 
Grade  ? — Yes. 

1828.  Then  I am  afraid  that  your  definition  would 
rather  liave  the  effect  of  restricting  the  definition  in 
the  Welsh  Act  1— Yes,  if  we  were  bound  by  the  defini- 
tion hi  the  Welsh  Act. 

1829.  Of  course  it  is  an  element  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  what  the  Legislature 
meant  ? — If  I remember  aright,  in  the  report  of  the 
English  Secondary  Education  Commission  of  1895, 
they  felt  the  immense  difficulty  of  coming  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  definition  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation. 

1830.  And  they  did  not  come  to  any  ?— No,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a first  grade  school  was  one 
which  taught  education  leading  up  to  a university,  a 
Second  grade  one  which  taught  education  without  the 
classical  side,  and  with  the  modern  side  predomi- 
nating, but  still  of  a high  literary  type  ; and  a third 
grade  school  one  in  which  they  gave  an  education 
going  beyond  the  ordinary  primary  school,  but  on  the 
same  lines,  and  they  said  that  the  first  and  second 
types  could  be  called  Intermediate  schools,  but  not  the 

tll*183 1 That  bears  on  the  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  You  have  already  said  that  natural 
science  should  be  introduced  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  You  have  said  you  object  to  the  examination 


papers,  that  they  are  usually  too  high  ; you  object  also 
that  they  are  not  of  a uniform  standard  ? — Yes. 

1832.  And  you  think  they  ought  not  to  be 
set  by  examiners  who  had  not  experience  of  teaching- 
in  the  Intermediate  schools.  You  say  you  would’ 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of  definitiveness-, 
in  the  standard  of  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

1833.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
done — it  is  done  to  a certain  extent  at  present  in  the 
programme,  but  you  think  not  to  a sufficient  extent? 
— Not  to  a sufficient  extent.  Now  you  are  told  to 
learn  outlines  of  history  covering  certain  periods.  It 
seems  to  me,  judging  by  the  papers,  that  an  occasional 
question — I don’t  say  the  bulk  of  the  questions — but 
an  occasional  question  creeps  with  very  great  fre- 
quency into  the  papers  which  upsets  any  ordinary* 
notion  as  to  what  “ outlines  ” means. 

1834.  Just  give  us  an  example? — I could  not  recall 
an  example  at  the  moment  of  questions  actually  set. 

1835.  Putan  instance  yourself  ?—  Suppose  you  want 
to  study  the  outlines  of  Irish  history  or  Roman  or 
Greecian  history,  if  you  take  an  ordinary  elementary 
book  of  outlines  of  history,  and  prepare  your  pupils 
in  that  book,  then  they  will  go  in  for  the  exami- 
nation and  find  a question  or  two  questions  which 
were  not  included  in  that  particular  book  at  all  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  you  might  get  two,  three,  four,, 
or  five  different  books  of  outlines,  and  not  find  these 
questions  answered  in  any  of  them.  It  you  take 
books  decidedly  more  advanced  in  character  than  mere 
outlines,  you  will  get  these  questions  answered,  so  the- 
master  of  the  class  is  driven  to  supplement  very  largely 
what  would  be  in  an  ordinary  text-book  by  a number 
of  points  got  from  more  advanced  works.  I know 
that  in  other  subjects  like  grammar  it  is  the  same. 
Take  French  grammar.  A boy  is  supposed  to  learn 
the  outlines  of  grammar.  Get  a good  standard 
grammar,  give  that  to  the  pupils  to  learn,  and  there 
are  in  it  a certain  number  of  exceptions,  for  instance,, 
in  the  formation  of  the  plural,  and  the  formation  of 

. the  feminine — these  are  the  chief  ones  that  are  turn- 
ing up  every  day  in  learning  French.  Some  pupils, 
know  all  these  at  their  fingers  ends,  they  go  into  the 
examination  and  get  a number  of  strange  questions. 
The  only  thing  a teacher  can  do  is  to  give  the  text- 
book and  supplement  it  by  every  possible  example 
that  he  thinks  is  likely  to  be  useful. 

1836.  You  suggest  that  as  far  as  possible  a standard, 
book  should  be  named?— Yes,  as  containing  the 
necessary  matter,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent 
to  it. 

1837.  You  know  there  ai-e  great  objections  to  that 
course  on  the  part  of  a great  number  of  high 
educational  authorities;  does  it  not  give  a great 
preference  or  advertisement  to  a particular  book  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  does  and  it  would  be  very  useful  for 
the  author  of  the  book.  But  what  I meant  about  a 
suggested  text-book  was  not  that  there  should  be  a 
compulsory  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  but 
that  there  should  be  one  that  indicates  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  matter  necessary  to  be  known, 
so  that  any  question  clearly  beyond  the  ranee  of 
what  was  in  that  book  could  be  objected  to  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  or  by  a permanent  board  of 
examiners,  if  any  examiner  proposed  to  set  such  a 
question. 

1838.  Could  not  the  difficulty  be  met  by  an  in- 
struction to  examiners  not  to  set  any  question  that 
could  not  be  answered  by  any  student  who  had 
attentively  studied  any  of  the  ordinary  outlines  ? — I 
think  so. 

1839.  We  had  a difficulty  in  another  educational 
institution  with  which  I was  connected  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  that  was  the  ultimate  way  in  which  it  Was 
solved  ? — I think  that  if  that  instruction  were  given 
to  the  examiners  it  would  ultimately  come  all  right. 
After  some  time  people  would  have  confidence  that 
the  examiners  would  not  wander  into  all  sorts  of 
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matters  outside  of  what  was  reasonably  supposed  to 
<some  into  the  programme. 

1840.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Then  you  could  not 
ask  anything  that  was  not  in  all  these  books  ? — No. 

1841.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  you 
wish  to  add  in  your  private  capacity,  before  I bring 
you  to  the  fact  that  you  are  representative  here  of 
,the  Catholic  head  masters  ? — 1 think  I have  answered 
•everything. 

1842.  You  are,  I think,  secretary  of  the  Standing 
"Committee  of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Head  Masters? 
— Honorary  secretary  of  the  Association  generally,, 
and  also  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

1843.  And  I believe  there  have  been  numerous 
meetings  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Association 
upon  the  subjects  of  their  recommendations  to  us? — 
Not  very  many. 

1844.  There  have  been  some  ? — We  had  a meet- 
ing, a report  of  which  was  sent  to  the  secretary  to  the 
■Commission. 

1845.  Upon  some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  you 
have  given  evidence  the  members  of  the  Association 
-of  Catholic  Head  Masters  are  not  altogether  in  accord ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1846.  When  we  asked  the  Association  of  Head 
Masters  to  appoint  a representative  to  represent  them 
here,  you  were  appointed? — Yes,  I was  elected. 

1847.  By  the  Standing  Committee  ? — By  the 
Standing  Committee. 

1848.  But  the  Association  themselves  have  sent  in 
■certain  suggestions  that  are  printed  in  this  book  at 
pages  372  and  373,  and  we  are  to  take  these  as  being 
the  views  of  the  body  as  distinct  from  the  views  of 
any  individual  member  of  that  body,  who  is,  of  course, 
-at  liberty  to  hold  his  own  views  ?— Quite  so. 

1849.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Father  Murphy,  if  we 
were  unfettered  by  legislation,  what  we  should  do 
would  be  to  adopt  what  was,  in  our  opiniou,  having 
regard  to  the  evidence  before  us,  the  best  test  of  the 
amount  and  efficiency  of  educational  work  of  an 
Intermediate  character  given  in  a school? — Yes 

1850.  You  regard,  as  you  have  told  us,  inspection 
as  a better  test  than  a public  general  examination 
held  for  the  whole  country? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1851.  But  you  are  aware  that  unless  we  obtain 
additional  legislation  the  latter  is  the  test  upon  which 
the  payment  of  results  fees  must  be  based  ? — Yes. 

1852.  I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
inasmuch  as  legislation  cannot  always  be  got  for  the 
asking,  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  see  how  far  we 
■could  under  the  existing  Act  minimise  the  evils  of  the 
system  to  which  you  have  called  attention? — Yes, 
and  I have  tried  as  far  as  may  be  to  do  that  in  my 
replies.  I prefer  the  inspection,  but  all  the  sugges- 
tions I make  in  reference  to  the  rules  are  made  on 
the  assumption  that  the  inspection  will  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  general  examinations.  But  if  I might 
sav  one  word,  I think  the  phrase  general  examination 
is  "a  misnomer  as  applied  to  Intermediate  examinations. 
It  is  an  examination  which  tests  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  school,  and  leaves  two-thirds  absolutely 
untested. 

1853.  I don’t  use  it  in  that  sense.  I mean  one 
examination  held  for  the  entii’e  country  ? — I know 
that.  I don’t  think  it  is  a test  for  the  school,  or 
ou<dic  to  be  called  the  test  for  the  school,  seeing  that 
it  only  tests  one-third  of  the  school.  Furthermore, 
I wish  to  mention  that  the  results  fees  paid  on  the 
one-third  of  the  pupils  passed  are  about  three  times 
too  high  ; so  that  the  Intermediate  Board  is  really 
paying  a reasonable  result  fee  on  the  two-thirds  who 
are  in  no  possible  sense  tested  by  the  examination. 

1854.  So  long  as  we  are  hampered,  if  I may  say  so, . 
by  the  existing  Act.  all  we  could  do  would  be  to 
endeavour  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a system 


of  capitation  grants  founded  on  inspection  ; that . is,  Jan- 17, 1899. 
if  we  agree  with  you  that  this  is  .the  ideal  system  ? Iiev  Andrew 
Yes.  Murphy: 

1855.  You  would  regard  as  a considerable  boon  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  inspection. 

Ought  submission  to  that  inspection,  including  viva 
voce  examination,  be  a condition  preliminary  to  getting 
any  grant  from  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1856.  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  possible  to  test, 
though  not  to  the  full  extent,  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  a school  by  a system  of  inspection,  submission 
to  which  would  be  a condition  of  receipt  of  fees  based 
upon  a general  examination? — I think  that  would  be, 
as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
under  the  existing  Act  of  Parliament.  I think  it 
would  be  a very  decided  improvement  on  the  present 
system  and  very  probably,  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  complete  change. 

1857.  If  we  were  successful  in  obtaining  additional 
legislation  empowering  us  to  pay  upon  the  results  of 
inspection,  would  you  approve  of  a suggestion  that 
was  made  by  Monsignor  Molloy  to  the  effect  that  if 
we  obtained  that  legislation,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  inspection  was  the  ideal  system,  it  would 
be  judicious  to  introduce  it  tentatively,  and.apply  it  at 
first  only  to  a certain  proportion  of  the  remuneration 
of  the  schools,  or  would  you  substitute  at  once  the 
novel  system  ? — I agree  with  Mons'guor  Molloy,  it 
would  be  better  in  the  first  instance  to  introduce  it 
tentatively.  It  would  appear  to  bo  unreasonable  to 
substitute  the  new  order  of  things  all  at  once.  It 
would  only  be  reasonable  to  allow  the  schools  to  get 
themselves  out  of  their  present  groove,  and  fit  them- 
selves to  a very  different  type  of  test,  and  consequently 
I think  it  a very  admirable  suggestion  of  Monsignor 
Molloy  to  introduce  that  system  tentatively,  and  in 
that  very  hope  I say,  even  under  the  present  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  introduction  of  the  system  tentatively 
would  lead  ultimately  to  its  complete  adoption. 

1858.  You  say  you  have  observed  in  examination 
papers  evidence  that  the  examiners  did  not  appreciate 
what  they  might  expect  from  the  boys  of  different 
grades  ?- — Yes. 

1859.  Do  you  think  that  this  very  serious  objection 
could  be  very  largely  got  rid  of  by  the  establishment  ot 
a permanent  board  whose  duty  would  be  to  graduate  the 
papers,  amongst  other  things,  and  to  see  that  they 
were  fairly  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  students,  as 
well  as  fairly  proportioned  between  pass  and  honour 
students  ? — I think  a good  deal  of  it  could  be  got  rid 
of  in  that  way,  because  a board  like  that  would 
gradually  acquire  experience  euough  to  know  what 
would  be  required,  and  to  make  that  board  one  of  that 
kind  it  should  be,  mainly  or  entirely,  constituted  of 
those  who  had  been  teachers. 

1860.  It  was  with  reference  to  your  suggestion 
that  I asked  the  question.  You  recognise  that  there 
would  be  practical  difficulty  in  getting  such  a board, 
because  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  education 
for  a time,  some  may  have  passed  to  a more  exalted 
sphere,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  enlist  their  ser- 
vices, and  perhaps  those  who  had  ceased  to  be  so 
engaged  and  had  not  been  successful,  would  not  always 
be  the  most  desirable  ? — Yes. 

1861.  You  think  that  practical  results  might  pos- 
sibly be  attained  by  having  what  I might  call  a prac- 
•tical  examining  board  ? — Yes.  What  1 had  before 
my  mind  was  merely  the  idea  that  experience  is  neces- 
sary to  know  what  ought  fairly  to  be  expected  from 
boys  of  a given  age. 

1862.  There  is  an  important  question  as  to  which 
I would  like  to  get  your  opinion.  You  are  in  favour 
of  separating  honour  and  pass  examinations.  Now, 
how  would  you  practically  do  it ; would  you  have  one 
and  the  same  examination — by  ; that  I mean  would 
you  have  the  students  all  examined  at  one  and  the 
same  centre,  giving  two  papers,  one  a pass  paper  and 
the  other  an  honour  paper,  with  the  understanding 
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jan.  17, 1899.  that  a student  should  declare  himself,  so  to  speak, 
Kcv.  Andrew  and  apply  himself  either  to  the  pass  or  the  honours 
Murphy.  paper ; or  would  you  have  two  separate  examinations 
— first  the  pass  examination,  and  then  subsequently 
an  honour  examination,  including  possibly  a viva  voce 
examination  ? — I should  be  inclined  to  prefer  the 
system  of  one  examination  for  the  reason  mentioned 
already.  In  connection  with  viva  voce  examination, 
I think  it  should  not  enter  into  the  competition,  and 
should  not  be  anything  more  than  a condition  pre- 
liminary. I don’t  think  that  a viva  voce  examination 
itself  ought  to  enter  directly  into  the  results  of  com- 
petition. Of  course,  assuming  you  had  separate  ex- 
aminations for  pass  and  honours,  viva  voce — I speak 
still  of  a general  examination  rather  than  a detailed 
examination  of  individuals — the  examination  of  those 
who  were  about  to  be  presented  for  honours  might 
be  of  a higher  type  than  the  examination  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  go  for  a pass.  But  I don’t 
think  that  the  examination  at  which  the  honours 
would  be  ultimately  decided  ought  to  have  a viva  voce 
element,  solely  because  I don’t  think  it  would  be 
practicable,  and  for  that  reason  1 prefer  to  have  only 
one  examination  rather  than  two. 

1863.  You  rather  agree  with  Father  Delany,  who 
said  he  thought  that  for  the  mere  purpose  of  testing 
knowledge  a written  examination  was  the  better  of 
the  two,  but  you  would  have  a viva  voce  in  order  to 
test  methods  of  teaching? — Yes. 

1864.  Another  important  question  is  as  to  the  age 
in  our  courses  at  which  specialisation  should  begin ; 
you  think  it  should  not  begin  before  the  Middle 
Grade? — Yes. 

1865.  I would  like  yon  to  address  your  mind  to  a 
question  arising  upon  that ; if  this  were  so,  and  if 
we  retained  the  Preparatory  Grade,  there  would  be 
two  grades  of  what  we  may  call  a uniform  course  ? — 
Yes. 

1866.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek 
that  is  acquired  by  a sfcudeut  who  passes  only  up  to 
that  period  is  a part  of  a real  education  ? — In  the 
first  place  I think  that  comparatively  few  students 
take  up  the  study  of  Greek  without  the  intention  of 
continuing  it  right  through  and  reading  a classical 
course.  With  regard  to  Latin  I do  think  that  even 
that  amount  of  Latin  is  a very  important  part  of  their 
education,  and  I think  it  would  be  a pity  to  divert 
them  from  that  at  such  an  early  stage. 

1867.  Don't  understand  me  in  the  least  as  differ- 
ing from  you — I entirely  agree  with  you.  Y ou  con- 
sider what  is  called  a grammar  school  education — by 
which  I mean  an  introduction  to  the  ancient  language 
and  ancient  civilisations — is  the  highest  class  of  edu- 
cation, with  a course  of  mathematical  training  also  ? 

1868.  You  used  the  expression,  that  the  tendency 
of  your  suggestion  would  be  to  run  a boy  into  a more 
liberal  course? — Yes,  because  it  would  be  more 
practicable. 

1869.  Having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
country,  or,  indeed,  of  any  country  of  modern  times, 
don’t  you  think  that  there  is  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  population  that  are  practically  precluded  by  the 
exigencies  of  life  from  adopting  the  very  highest  and 
most  ideal  form  of  education,  but  that  they  might  get 
a very  good  education  from  what  might  be  called  the 
modem  or  scientific  side;  in  other  words,  would  have 
a system  that  would  run  a boy  into  what  you  and  I 
would  call  the  higher  education? — My  experience 
teaches  me  that  the  parents  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  boys  are  perfectly  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  that  respect,  and  will  not 
allow  boys  to  be  run  into  higher  education  to  any 
great  extent.  They  will  be  tempted  into  it  if  you 
give  a very  large  number  of  exhibitions  and  prizes, 
and  opportunities  of  direct  pecuniary  advantage  out 
of  it : but  as  between  one  system  and  another, 


parents  will  not  allow  the  boys  to  he  run  into  that 
system  of  education  which  is  unsuited  lor  them,  and 
for  that  very  reason  I fear  the  division  of  the  pro- 
gramme into  courses  would  tend  to  kill  classical  edu- 
cation in  the  country,  because  the  tendency  which  has 
been  already  shown  would  be  intensified,  for,  if  the 
people  had  the  opportunity,  they  would  simply  starve 
out  the  classical  course,  and  that  would  be  an  end  of 
it  in  the  country, 

1869a.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — There  are  a number  of 
parents  in  the  country  who  don’t  want  their  children 
to  learn  any  language  but  English,  or  anything  but 
what  will  be  useful  to  them  in  commercial  life  ; that 
is  what  you  describe  as  a third  class  school  ? — Yes. 

1870.  Would  you  consider  that  a class  of  boys  who- 
should  come  within  our  province  of  education  at  all  ( 
— In  my  opinion  they  are  not,  but  at  the  same  time 
I think  that  without  a substantial  change,  such  as  1 
have  suggested,  in  the  primary  system  it  would  be 
very  difficult  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
country  to  entirely  exclude  them.  I think  that  they 
should  be  provided  for,  that  that  type  of  education 
should  be  provided  for  by  an  extension  of  the  primary 
system,  Failing  the  existence  of  that  extension  of 
the  primary  system  in  the  country  at  present,  1 thirlc 
that  such  a provision  as  this  might  be  made  for 
them — namely,  that  you  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  that  you  will  have  a certain  number  of 
people  of  a respectable  class  who  will  desire  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  that  are  regarded  as- 
respectable,  and  at  the  same  time  don’t  want  their 
children  to  get  any  other  type  of  education  except 
that  which  I have  described,  and  I think  if  the 
scheme  were  made  so  elastic  as  to  include  these- 
children,  and  give  them  a useful  practical  education, 
satisfy  the  parents,  and  make  it  fairly  remunerative 
to  the  school,  a considerable  amount  of  good  would 
be  done  without  disturbing  the  system  in  their  inte- 
rests. The  other  scheme  of  completely  dividing  it 
into  courses,  and  making  one  course  just  as  important 
as  another,  and  just  as  useful  from  the  pecuniary  point 
of  view  as 'another  would,  I greatly  fear,  tend  to  the 
very  thing  that  you  say,  that  is,  defeat  the  work  of 
the  Intermediate  Board,  and  make  provision  for  what 
I think  ought  to  be  done  by  primary  education  for 
the  third-class  schools. 

1871.  How  would  you  provide  for  third-class 
schools? — By  a results  fee  system  at  present,  or, 
under  a system  of  inspection,  having  a programme 
for  those  boys. 

1872.  For  exhibitioners? — For  exhibitioners  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  give  any  particular  facility. 
If  they  were  able  to  make  a programme  of  that  type 
that  will  get  them  exhibitions,  let  them.  If  not,  let 
them  not  get  them.  I don’t  see  why  if  a boy  wants 
to  come  into  a school  which  is  mainly  suited  for  boys 
of  different  aims  and  education,  the  system  of  that 
school  should  be  upset  to  enable  him  to  get  the 
highest  honours  that  that  system  provides. 

1872a.  With  regard  to  division  into  courses,  what 
I have  in  my  mind  is  not  so  much  distinction  of  sub-  ’ 
jects  as  distinction  of  weight  to  be  attached  to  the 
subjects.  For  instance,  if  you  were  making  a course 
for  boys  to  enter  a university,  Greek  would  be  very 
important.  If  it  was  for  girls  we  might  not  discourage 
them  from  learning  Greek,  but  we  would  not  attach  to 
it  the  same  importance  as  we  would  for  a boy  intend- 
ing to  enter  a university  ? — Yes,  but,  of  course,  I take 
it  to  this  extent  I would  be  right,  the  moment  you 
speak  of  different  courses  you  mean  not  merely  attach- 
ing more  importance  to  certain  subjects  in  the  way  of 
giving  greater  marks  to  them,  but  requiring  a larger 
programme  on  those  subjects.  I mean  to  say,  sup- 
pose for  one  course  you  allow  Greek  1,400,  where  it 
was  a classical  course,  but  where  it  came  in  as  a sub- 
ordinate course  you  might  only  allow  it  500,  you 
would  not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  w ould  be  the  same 
amount  of  Greek.  Suppose  you  took  the  pre- 
sent intermediate  programme,  if  that  were  to 
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be  divided  into  three  groups  of  subjects,  you 
not  only  would  have  a classical  programme  or 
grammar  school  programme,  having  the  present  amount 
of  marks  for  classics,  or  an  increased  amount,  but  you 
would  have  an  increased  amount  of  classics  to  be 
learned.  In  other  words,  I don’t  see  how  you  could 
call  it  specialisation  unless  there  was  something  like 
that. 

1873.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  discuss  that. 
I only  wanted  to  throw  out  the  idea  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  courses  might  be  made,  not  so  much  by  the 
distinction  of  subjects  to  be  learned,  but  the  distinc- 
tion of  weight  to  be  attached  to  them  1 — I fully  agree 
with  that,  but  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  pro- 
duce this  result  by  making  the  courses  elastic  rather 
than  by  a formal  division. 

1874.  Now  I want  to  come  to  a very  important  sub- 
ject, that  is  capitation  grants.  You  say  a school  that 
gets  result  fees  with  1 00  pupils  gets  it  on  the  perfo  :- 
mance  of  30  1 — Roughly  speaking. 

1875.  As  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned  they  are 
not  concerned  at  all  with  the  results  fees.  Now  as  to 
the  schoolmaster,  is  it  not  rather  a way  of  putting 
things  than  anything  else,  to  say  you  give  him  this 
money  as  a reward  for  teaching  30  or  for  teaching 
100,  if  he  gets  the  same  reward  is  it  not  the  same  to 
him  1 — To  him  it  is,  but  not  to  the  interests  oi  educa- 
tion. 

1876.  What  is  the  result  1 — You  say  to  the  school- 
master “ I put  before  you  a certain  programme,  and 
a certain  standard  of  examination  in  that  programme, 
and  then  you  select  as  many  of  your  pupils  as  you 
think  right  to  present  for  that  examination.  I will 
examine  those,  and  we  find  as  a matter  of  fact 
that  about  one-third  will  pass  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  then  I will  pay  you  about  three  times  as  much 
fees  as  I ought  reasonably  to  pay  for  that  in  order  to 
cover  the  entire  of  your  school.”  The  reason  I say  that 
system  is  not  a good  one  is  there  is  no  provision  to 
test  whether  the  schoolmaster  does  anything  for  the 
remaining  66  per  cent. 

1877.  That  does  not  affect  such  a system  as  Dr. 
Molloy  proposed  where  the  answering  of  the  30 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  money 
with  deductions  according  to  the  provisions  made  for 
education  in  the  school ; but  what  I want  to  come  to 
is  this,  the  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  the  30  we 
are  quite  sure  of,  they  pass  the  examination  and  are 
publicly  tested,  we  know  all  about  them,  but  if  you 
pay  by  capitation  grants  on  the  numbers  in  the  school 
— the  inspector  could  not  possibly  examine  every 
boy,  how  are  you  to  know  whether  the  other  70  are 
real  pupils,  they  might  be  these  third  grade  pupils, 
boys  who  ought  to  be  in  a primary  school,  or  old 
boys  that  were  brought  in,  in  fact  we  should  have  no 
test  1 — The  difficulty  about  answering  that  question 
fully  would  be  that  it  goes  into  very  minute  details,  I 
think  there  should  be  a series  of  rules  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Inspectors.  Take,  for  instance, 
what  you  call  the  third  grade  education,  that  should  be 
admissible  in  the  school  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  under  certain 
conditions.  The  inspector,  I think,  ought  not 
to  examine  every  pupil  in  the  school,  certainly  not 
with  a view  to  specifying  the  amount  of  results  fees 
payable  on  the  pupils,  I don’t  think  that  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Intermediate  system  at  this  time 
of  day,  but  I think  the  inspectors  could  very 
thoroughly  satisfy  the  Intermediate  Board  that  a 
certain  school,  call  it  school  A,  is  in  every  department 
an  efficient  school,  well  worked,  they  have  gone  in 
there  and  found  a good  staff  of  masters,  they  have 
gone  to  the  horarium  and  seen  that  every  subject  is 
amply  provided  for  in  that  by  a master,  who  has 
taught  well  in  their  presence,  that  that  horarium  is 
Kept  up  to,  they  have  gone  into  the  school  from  time 
to  eime  and  found  every  class  was  going  on  all  right, 
that  there  was  a good  apparatus  for  teaching 
natural  science  and  the  students  showed  a familiarity 
with  the  experiments,  which  could  only  come  from 


constant  practice.  That  would  be  the  inspector’s  Jan.  u,  im 
report  on  the  school,  generally,  showing  that  it  was  a ]iev 
well  taught  school,  unless  the  masters  are  thorough  Murphy, 
schemers. 

1878.  Could  you  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
being  thorough  schemers,  if  you  allowed  their  own 
school  rolls  to  be  the  test  of  everything ; might  not 
the  school  rolls  be  crammed  up  with  bogus  boys  1 — 

Oh,  well,  of  course  they  would  have  to  show  up. 

1879.  At  present  the  thing  is  thoroughly  tested, 
we  pay  for  the  pupils  who  are  really  found  to  possess 
a certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  we  know  that  w e 
are  on  firm  ground,  but  if  you  pay  by  the  school  rolls 
we  are  on  shaky  ground  1 — On  the  ground  that  the 
school  rolls  may  be  made  up  1 

1880.  There  may  be  a number  of  pupils  who  are 
not  really  what  we  should  call  Intermediate  pupils  at 
all  ? — That  would  be  a matter  of  detail  which  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  Board.  In  speaking  of 
capitation  it  may  mean  on  every  pupil  in  the . school, 
even  if  they  were  only  learning  distinctly  primary 
work  with  a view  to  widening  that  into  Intermediate 
education.  I think  that  would  be  a legitimate  thing 
for  the  Board  to  do,  but  the  Board  might  refuse  to  do 
that  and  capitation  might  not  cover  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils.  But  I think  in  any  system  that 
could  possibly  beintroduced,  there  would  be  the  element 
of  danger  that  a thoroughly  unscrupulous  head  master 
would  find  some  way  of  tricking  the  Board,  and  no 
system  will  ever  be  introduced  that  gives  greater 
facilities  for  that  than  the  present  one. 

1881.  You  must  remember  that  a Board  like  this 
can  only  deal  with  general  principles,  they  cannot  go 
into  details,  we  must  make  a general  system  on  which 
our  inspectors  can  work  1 — Yes,  Provost,  that  is  my 
idea  entirely,  that  you  would  retain  your  programme, 
that  if  the  school  wished  to  make  any  departure  from 
that  programme  it  should  submit  its  own  programme 
to  the  Board,  and  whether  the  school  would  be  en- 
titled to  change  should  be  decided  not  by  the  school 
but  by  the  Board,  the  school  should  submit  its  horarium 
of  work,  in  auything  the  Board  considered  necessary 
to  be  done,  there  should  be  distinct  authority  for  it, 
and  the  inspectors  should  go  in  at  all  times  to  see 
whether  that  was  being  carried  out.  That  should  be 
simply  the  basis  of  the  system.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  conceive  a system  of  that  sort  well 
carried  out  through  the  country  without  having  an 
efficient  system  of  schools  in  the  country  and  the 
greatest  possible  good  done  for  education. 

1882.  We  have  to  distribute  a certain  amount  of 
money  in  many  schools,  and  if  we  make  the  number  in 
the  schools  the  test  for  paying  the  money,  I don’t 
know  that  that  would  command  public  confidence! — I 
would  not  make  the  number  in  the  school  the  test, but 
the  number  in  the  school  receiving  the  type  of  educa- 
tion approved  of  by  the  Board,  either  laid  down  by  the 
general  programme  of  the  Board,  or  a programme 
submitted  by  the  school  and  approved  of  by  the 
Board. 

1883.  There  was  one  thing  I did  not  understand, 
that  you  would  approve  of  a payment  for  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  if  combined  with  inspection  1 — I mean  if  I 
have  in  my  school  boys  between  12  and  14,  and  I am 
teaching  those  boys  with  a view  of  giving  them  an 
Intex-mediate  course,  I hold  that  the  type  of  education 
I am  giving*  these  boys  is  a type  of  education  the 
Intermediate  Board  can  legitimately  pay  for.  But  if 
you  regard  the  Preparatory  Grade  as  portion  of  the 
Intermediate  system  with  a system  of  prizes  and  exhi- 
bitions as  at  present,  then  I say  it  is  too  soon. 

1884.  But  if  when  that  grade  is  finished  and  the 
pass  examinations  show  they  have  learned  something, 
would  it  not  suffice  if  the  school  was  paid  on  the  boys 
who  pass  that  examination  1 — The  great  danger  I see, 
that  which,  I fear,  actually  happens  at  present,  is  that 
the  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  results  fees  paid  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  are  inducing  numbers  and  num- 
bers of  boys  to  take  up  an  education  which  is  emi- 
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' nently  and  utterly  unSuited  to  them  for  the  purpose 
~ of  earning  that  money,  I don’t  wish  to  encourage 
that. 

1885.  With  respect  to  pass  and  honour  questions, 

I have  been  asking  already  about  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  two  examinations  at  different 
times,  having  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  schools  1 
— In  reply  to  Mr.  -Justice  Madden,  I said  I preferred 
one  examination,  I think  it  would  dislocate  the  work 
of  schools  very  considerably  to  have  two  examinations, 

1 don’t  think  there  would  be  any  proportionate  gain. 

1886.  There  is  just  this  difficulty  with  respect  to 
the  paper  for  honour  students  : ought  not  that  to 
contain  a certain  number  of  pass  questions  ; because 
otherwise  there  would  be  the  danger  that  a boy  would 
say,  “ I need  not  know  all  these  elementary  things”! 
—Speaking  in  general,  I would  say  shat  the  present 
type  of  examination  is  very  well  suited  to  the  honour 
candidates. 

1887.  You  spoke  of  religious  examinations  : yon 
are  aware  that  in  those  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local 
examinations  you  speak  of  there  is  nothing  paid  for 
it  ! — Oh,  nothing  paid. 

1888.  Our  business  is,  in  fact,  to  distribute  a certain 
: sum  of  money  entrusted  to  us  by  Parliament,  how  can 

we  provide  out  of  that  for  these  religious  examina- 
tions. Some  people  might  not  wish  for  any  payment  1 
— What  you  mean  is  you  could  not  pa}'  for  the  ex- 
pense of  conducting  them. 

1889.  We  might  pay  for  the  expense  of  conducting 
them  1 — That  is  all  I would  look  for ; T would  not 
like  the  religious  examination  to  enter  in  any  way 
into  competition ; I don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

1890.  About  viva  voce  examinations  you  omitted 
one  important  point,  the  power  of  cross-examination, 

I mean  as  deciding  betwixt  pupils,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  examine  is  in  Euclid  without  viva 
voce  examination,  because  a boy  may  get  a demon- 
stration by  heart  and  reproduce  it  without  under- 
standing a bit  about  it.  In  fact  with  a paper  exam- 
ination you  can  find  out  what  a pupil  knows,  but  you 
cannot  find  out  what  he  does  not  know  1 — Yes,  but  - 
see  my  proposition  is  this,  I should  not  allow  a boy  to 
be  examined  in  the  written  examination  until  he  had 
first  satisfied  the  inspector,  or  his  class  had  satisfied 
the  inspector,  by  a test  viva  voce. 

1891.  But  you  omit  this  important  point,  that  we 
admit  persons  to  our  examinations,  who  have  not 
been  at  any  school  at  all,  would  you  allow  a boy  to 
go  into  competition  for  exhibition  if  he  had  not  been 
already  at  a school  and  obtained  a certificate  from  an 
inspector  1 — Well,  I should  be  glad  to  give  facilities 
to  everybody  to  whom  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  education,  but  I do  not  think  that  isolated 
cases  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
to  such  an  extent,  as  that  any  important  modification 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  rules  of  the  board  to  meet  them. 
As  far  as  they  can  fall  in  with  the  system  of  education 
all  right,  but  if  they  cannot,  it  is  a pity  for  themselves  ; 
but  I do  not  think  the  general  system  of  education 
ought  to  be  modiGed  to  bring  these  people  in. 

1892.  As  I understand,  the  modification  you  pro- 
pose is  that  nobody  should  be  admitted  to  the  written 
examination  who  had  not  already  passed  in  school  at 
the  viva  voce  examination  !— Well,  I only  throw  out 
the  suggestion — it  is  a very  crude  one— could  not 
pupils  who  do  not  belong  to  any  school  present  them- 
selves co  the  inspector  at  the  nearest  school  to  where 
they  live  1 

1893.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  condition  is 
rather  that  there  should  be  viva  voce  examinations  in 
the  schools! — Yes. 

1894.  We  cannot  expect  you  to  solve  all  our  diffi- 
culties ! — My  own  point  is  that  I don’t  think  that 
whatever  would  be  regarded  as  distinctly  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  school  ought  to  be  in 
anv  wav  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals. 

1895.  O’Coxon  Don. — Has  not  the  tendency  of  the 
■pfesefit  system  been  to  drive1  'students  rather  into  the 


grammar  school  direction ! — The  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent system  has  been  to  drive  a large  number  of 
students  into  the  grammar  school  direction  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grade,  but  I do  not  think  it 
has  driven  an  undue  number  of  students  into  the 
grammar  school  direction,  with  a view  of  continuing 
and  completing  it. 

1896.  Your  apprehension  in  having  the  course 
divided  in  the  manner  suggested  is  that  such  a pro- 
posal would  have  a tendency  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ? — That  is  one  of  my  objections. 

1897.  Because  you  consider  that  the  parents  would 
prefer  taking  up  the  utilitarian  course  rather  than  the 
grammar  school  course! — Yes. 

1898.  Why  should  not  the  parents  be  allowed  to 
choose  that  if  they  think  it  desirable ! — I have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  allowing  the  parents  to  do 
that;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  have  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  encourage  that.  If  the  National 
Board  provided  extension  schools,  I think  that  would 
be  a very  legitimate  way  for  the  State  to  aid  and  pro- 
mote that  type  of  purely  utilitarian  education.  I 
speak  of  utilitarian  education  which  aims  merely  at 
fitting  a boy  to  walk  into  his  father’s  shop  or  business  ; 
it  is  not  the  education  which  aims  at  a boy  passing  a 
Civil  Service  examination  of  any  considerable  diffi- 
culty, or  leading  up  to  a considerable  amount  of  study 
at  a technical  college,  with  a view  to  getting 
advanced  knowledge  or  something  requiring  a good 
deal  of  practical  scientific  attainments.  I am  merely 
speaking  of  the  lower  type  of  it,  that  which  would 
be  called  the  third  grade.  I say,  if  the  primary 
system  of  the  country  provided  pupils  of  that  type, 
with  facilities  for  that  kind  of  education,  it  would 
be  doing  a very  excellent  work,  but  when  it  comes 
to  be  a question  of  the  Intermediate  Board  doing 
it,  what  I fear  is  this,  that  you  would  there  and  then 
introduce  into  the  country  a group  of  schools  which 
would  be  driven  to  doing  either  of  two  things,  either 
to  be  classical  schools  or  grammar  schools  proper,  with 
nobody  whatever  going  to  them  except  those  who 
wanted  a grammar  school  education  in  full  and  right  up 
to  the  end,  or  else  these  schools  would  be  driven  to 
try  and  take  on  two  or  three  different  courses,  and  do 
them  all  badly.  They  would  get  the  pupils  out  of 
their  locality  to  continue  to  come  to  them,  and  I fear 
that  what  would  be  done  would  be,  a school  in  the 
lower  grade  would  try  to  work  the  scientific,  modern, 
and  classical  course  all  together,  and  do  them  all 
badly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  gather  a con- 
siderable number  of  pupils  into  the  school  out  of  the 
locality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  school  were  to 
throw  out  the  scientific  and  modern  side,  and  devote 
itself  to  the  grammar  school  side,  it  would  be  starved 
for  want  of  pupils. 

1899.  Your  idea  is  that  the  whole  of  the  amount 
given  under  the  Intermediate  grant  should  be  given 
for  Grammar  School  education! — Not  by  auy  means, 
but  that  the  Grammar  School  education  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  basis  of  the  Intermediate 
system  of  education,  and.  every  other  thing  ought  to 
grow  out  of  that,  that  pupils  might  learn  a good 
deal  more  in  the  way  of  general  education  having  a 
purely  liberal  tendency  on  their  minds  than  would 
be  given  to  them  by  a strictly  utilitarian  system. 

1900.  But  if  these  students  afterwards  are  to  be 
assistants  in  their  fathers’  shops,  and  so  on,  as  you 
mentioned,  would  it  not  be  just  as  well  for  them  that 
they  had  not  learned  this  smattering  of  classical 
knowledge  1 — Consequently  I should  be  very  glad  to 
see  suitable  schools  opened  for  them  in  the  country. 

1901.  But  assuming  there  was  no  change  in  the 
primary  schools,  would  you  still  be  opposed  to  any 
portion  of  the.  Intermediate  grant  being  given  in  the 
direction  of  helping  this  class  of  students! — No,  1 
should  not  be  opposed  to  help  being  given  to  these 
students,  and  in  fact  I have  suggested  under  Rules  36 
to  39  my  idea  of  how  help  would  be  conveyed  to 
them,  but  what  I would  be  opposed  to  would  be, 
givirtg;-Stich  ;an  -awmont  ’of  prominence  in  -the  Cnter- 
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mediate  system  to  this  class  of  students  as  would 
run  the  risk  of,  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  enabling 
them  to  crush  out  the  others. 

1902.  Just  one  word  on  the  question  about  the 
proportion  of  students  in  each  school,  taking  the. 
numbers  presented  for  the  Intermediate  examination, 
am  I to  understand  your  statement  that  you  think 
about  30  per  cent,  pass  ? — I think  it  is  a littlebit  liberal. 

1903.  What  proportion  do  you  say  are  presented  1 
— Judging  by  the  result  about  a half. 

1904.  Taking  the  other  half  that  were  not  at  all 
prepared  for  the  examinations,  what  proportion  of 
them  would  you  say  were  excluded  by  the  limits  of 
age  ? — Between  the  limits  of  age  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  examination  I take  it  that  fully  one-half  would 
be  excluded. 

1905.  I don’t  think  you  understood  my  question  : 
50  per  cent,  are  not  taught  now  at  all  for  the  Inter 
mediate  Examinations ; and  I ask  you  what  propor 
tion  of  that  50  per  cent,  are  excluded  by  the  limits  of 
age  from  going  in  ? -What  I mean  is  this  : that  they 
are  excluded  not  merely  by  the  limits  of  age,  but  they 
are  excluded  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  examinations.  There  will  be 
certain  students,  even  though  they  are  students  in 
the  school,  that  work  up  from  10  or  11  in  the  school, 
that  will  never  be  presented ; they  are  not  excluded 
by  the  limits  of  age  but  by  the  difficulty  ; and  between 
those  two  classes  fully  half  are  excluded. 

1906.  I am  asking  you  what  proportion  of  the  half 
belongs  to  the  first  class  and  what  proportion  to  the 
second? — I could  not  say  that  straight  off,  1 think  it 
would  vary  immensely  in  different  schools.  The  pro- 
portion now  in  town  schools  for  instance,  such  as  our 
schools  in  Limerick,  excluded  by  the  limit  of  age 
would  be  very  moderate  compared  with  the  proportion 
excluded  the  other  way.  On  the  other  hand,  I think 
where  you  have  schools  such  as  many  I could  name, 
boarding-schools  in  certain  more  or  less  remote  centres 
in  the  country,  the  way  they  get  their  pupils  would, 
in  my  opinion,  render  it  a certainty  that  the  majority 
of  those  excluded  would  be  excluded  by  the  age  limit. 
I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
as  you  put  it. 

1 907.  What  is  the  geneval  age  of  the  students  who 
go  to  your  school?— We  have  a day  school  and  a 
boarding  school,  those  coming  to  the  day  school  would 
on  the  whole  come  between  10  and  13. 

1908.  And  the  boarding  school  1 — Bather  higher, 
some  come  as  early  as  10,  but  not  many,  14  or  15  or 
16  years. 

1909.  You  have  told  us  that  in  your  opinion  the 
minimum  number  of  pupils  who  should  constitute  a 
school  should  be  30? — Yes. 

1910.  Would  you  require,  in  considering  whether 
it  would  be  a school  which  should  be  assisted,  that 
any  proportion  of  that  number  should  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  under  the  Intermediate  sys- 
tem ?— What  I stated  further  with  regard  to  the  school 
would  imply  that  such  a school  ought  to  have  all  the 
grades  in  the  Intermediate  either  in  actual  or  poten- 
tial work,  that  the  school  should  be  ready  to  carry 
them  on,  and  with  regard  to  the  number  of  30,  I find 
on  looking  over  the  numbers  actually  of  the  schools 
as  given  in  the  begining  of  this  appendix,  that  30 
would  exclude  a very  large  number  of  schools,  and 
very  possibly  would  exclude  some  desirable  schools, 
and,  consequently,.  I don’t  attach  any  great 
importance  to  the  number  of  30  ; but  I wish 
to  say  this  fux-ther,  even  if  you  take  20,  you  will  find 
it  will  exclude  an  immense  number  of  schools,  and  I 
don’t  think  you  should  fix  a minimum  lower  than 
that  if  you  want  to  have  a proper  school,  and  there- 
fore I have  fixed  30.  If  the  Board  wish  to  include 
certain  schools  I think  it  ought  to  be  easy  enough  to 


frame  conditions,  besides  the  mere  number  of  pupils  in  Ja"- 17- 1899 
the  schools,  as  for  instance  the  number  of  other  Rev.  Andrew 
schools  in  the  same  locality.  . It  might  be  easily  Murphy, 
enough  ai-ranged  that  schools,  even  it  they  fell  below 
30,  would  not  necessarily  be  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence if  they  were  doing  useful  work.  But  a remark 
was  made  some  time  ago  that  certain  schools  with 
less  than  40  did  good  work — and  what  appeared  to 
be  alleged  as  the  proof  of  that  was  that  they  got  exhibi- 
tions. Now  I could  tell  the  details  of  the  case  of  a 
school  where  you  had  a master  and  a mistress,  pupils 
were  brought  in  of  every  kind  and  type  to  the  school ; 
to  work  it  up,  the  school  began  about  9 o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  went  on  until  about  11  o’clock  at  night. 

The  situation  and  position  of  the  school  were  ex- 
tremely undesirable.  The  reason  of  having  it  going 
all  through  the  day  and  even  into  the  night  was  to 
get  at  all  the  work  of  the  school ; it  would  not  be 
the  same  students  who  were  there  the  whole  time ; 
but  every  school  influence  was  killed,  the  place  was 
under  manned, yet  that  school  earned  substantial  results 
fees  well  over  £100  in  the  year,  and  earned  a couple 
of  exhibitions.  I don’t  think  it  would  1 e desirable 
that  that  type  of  school  should  be  possible  under  the 
Intermediate  system. 

1911.  Would  you  require  that  there  should  be  a 
minimum  number  of  pupils  presenting  themselves  for 
examination? — I feel  a considerable  difficulty  about 
that ; it  would  vary  so  much  from  year  to  year,  and 
it  is  so  little  in  the  power  of  the  teachers.  I am 
largely  inclined  to  feel  that  if  you  get  satisfactory 
evidence  that  a school  is  efficiently  worked  in  all 
departments,  it  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
than  to  be  looking  for  more  in  detail.  It  is  for  that 
reason  I say  that,  if  you  had  a school  with  suitable 
provision  for  teaching  all  classes  of  Intermediate 
students,  I don’t  think  the  school  should  be  penalised, 
because  in  a particular  year  it  could  not  get  Senior 
Grade  or  Middle  Grade  pupils. 

1912.  Your  evidence  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
Intermediate  system  has  worked  very  badly,  but  I 
find  at  the  end  of  your  suggestions  you  say  it  has  many 
excellent  features.  You  have  not  told  us  what  those 
excellent  features  were  ? — I.  think  I began  my  reply 
with  that.  I think  it  has  stimulated  the  schools.  I 
agree  with  what  has  been  said  in  that  respect.  I 
agree  that  it  has  introduced  method,  and  a spirit  of' 
work  amongst  the  pupils,  and  I agree  those  are  very 
excellent  things,  but  it  has  introduced  those  things 
by  methods,  which,  when  continued,  have  led  to  the 
misdirection  of  these  very  things  themselves. 

I have  said  that  it  was  a system  which 
perhaps  was  admirably  suited  and  certainly 
proved  itself  well  suited  to  the  conditions  of  stagnation 
in  which  it  found  many  schools  in  Ireland  in  1878. 

But  it  ought  to  have  been  totally  changed,  as  I hope 
it  will  be  now,  or  it  ought  to  have  had  in  itself  from  the 
beginning  an  element  of  elasticity  which  would  have 
enabled  it  to  change  when  the  schools  changed. 

1913.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  advisability 
of  having  separate  and  distinct  examinations  for  boys 
and  for  girls  ? — I think  it  ought  to  be  either  of  two 
things,  you  ought  to  have  separate  courses  or  only 
the  one  examination. 

1914.  If  there  is  to  be  only  one  examination  the- 
. boys  and  girls  should  compete  with  each  other  1— 

Either  tliator  a separate  course.  I certainly  chink  there 
ought  to  be  a separate  course. 

1915.  The  present  examinations  are  not  suitable  for 
girls  ? — I don’t  think  so  at  all. 

1916.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  would  not  exclude  a 
girl  from  coming  up  to  the  present  examination  if  she 
wished  ?— Not  at  all. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  folloimna 
morning. 
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FIFTH  DAY -WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  18th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  424  Great  B r u ns  wick-street , Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conou 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Andrew 
Murphy. 


Rev.  Andrew  Murphy,  President  of  St.  Munchin’s  College,  Limerick,  further  examined. 


1917.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  spoke  of  the 
desirability  of  greater  elasticity.  I suppose  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  subjects! — Yes,  that  is  one 
of  the  points. 

1918.  And  I gathered  that  one  point  was  the  re- 
quii'ement  that  a language  other  than  English  should 
be  taken  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades! — In 
the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades,  yes,  but  not  in 
the  Middle  or  Senior  Grades. 

1919.  I understand  you  would  then  allow  in  the 
Preparatory  or  J unior  Grade  the  choice  of  a course 
based  on!}'  on  subjects  taken  in  the  better  class  of 
primary  schools! — Yes. 

1920.  Now,  you  told  us  also  that  there  are  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  schools  like  yours  not  in- 
tending that  they  should  go  on  in  a course  of  higher 
education,  but  intending  them  simply  to  go  into 
business  after  y.  short  time! — Yes,  but  I would  say 
that  those  would  be  a small  minority  of  our  pupils. 

1921.  I understand  that  would  be  so  in  your  school  1 
— Yes. 

1921a.  Now,  how  can  you  prevent  the  swamping  of 
the  real  Intermediate  schools  by  schools  providing 
mainly  for  that  sort  of  elementary  education ! — That  is 
precisely  the  object  of  my  suggestion.  I do  not  want 
to  provide  mainly  for  that  soi-t  of  education  ; I do 
not  want  that  the  Intermediate  Board  should  make 
anything  like  chief  provision  for  that,  and  I fear  that 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  split  up  the  Tntermediale 
programme  into  courses,  the  schools  which  would  go 
in  mainly  for  that  would  swamp  the  resources  of  the 
Board  to  a very  large  extent. 

1922.  Does  not  our  present  requirement  tend  to 

prevent  that  development  of  the  merely  elementary 
side  1 — Yes.  But  your  present  requirement  is  open 

to  abuse  on  the  other  side,  as  it  enables  schools  to 
take  up  a mere  smattering  of  Intermediate  work,  and 
to  earn  large  results  fees  by  doing  that ; I consider 
that  a decided  misfortune. 

1923.  How  would  you  limit  in  an  Intermediate 
school  that  English  department! — I believe  that  in  an 
Intermediate  school  proper  that  English  department 
would  be  a mere  subsidiary  department  of  the  school, 
and  for  that  reason  I consider  that  the  suggestion  I 
make  in  my  answers  to  the  queries  would  be  a fair  and 
reasonable  one,  that  it  would  enable  the  heads  of  such 
schools  to  do  something  for  that  class  of  pupils  that 
would  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  pupils,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  be  fairly  remunerative  to  the 
schools.  I had  no  idea  of  getting  it  on  a level  with 
the  other  course.  But  at  the  same  time  I think  than 
it  would  be  essential  that  if  you  could  not  get  a strict 
•definition  of  all  Intermediate  schools,  at  any  rate 
certain  conditions  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Board 
which  should  be  fulfilled  by  an  Intermediate  school, 
and  they  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  prevent  any 
school  except  a bona  fide  Intermediate  school  getting 
a grant  under  the  Board  at  all. 


1924.  You  do  not  object  to  giving  a considerable 
advantage  to  the  Intermediate  side,  that  is,  the  side 
in  which  the  Classics,  say,  form  an  important  sub- 
ject!— It  would  appear  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  the  Board  to  give  the  weight  of  advantage  to 
that  side. 

1925.  It  has  been  objected  to  that  we  give  undue 
weight  or  advantage  to  that  side,  and  withdraw 
pupils  who  should  be  giving  themselves  to  the  other 
side.  Is  that  a valid  objection  1 — I do  not  think  that 
is  a very  valid  objection.  I think  there  is  nothing 
like  undue  advantage  given  to  it  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme, and  of  course  the  question  at  issue  in  reality 
between  the  present  programme  and  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  made  recently  would  be  the  question 
of  specialisation,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
desirable  that  specialisation  should  commence  at  a 
very  early  stage. 

1926.  Excuse  me ; the  objection,!  think, taken  to  our 
programme  is  that  it  tends  to  specialisation  on  one 
side  1 — Of  course  you  might  say  that  it  tends  to  the 
omission  of  mathematics  to  a considerable  extent. 
That  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  examination. 

I don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  programme  which  tends  to  the  omission  of  mathe- 
matics, but  if  pupils  find  that  the  mathematical  papers 
may  be  of  an  extremely  difficult  type,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  passing  in  a language  is  distinctly  easier, 
of  course  they  naturally  will  take  the  language  instead. 
But  I do  not  think  it  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  the 
programme  that  has  excluded  mathematics, 

1927.  Of  course,  you  have  looked  carefully  into 
the  valuation  given  in  marks  to  each  subject  1 — Yes 
I have. 

1928.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  that! 
— I made  a few  suggestions  in  my  answers  to  the 
queries,  but  I really  do  not  like  to  make  any  further 
suggestion,  because  I think  it  would  depend  a great 
deal  upon  a number  of  other  questions,  as,  for  instance, 
whether  you  would  retain  one.  general  programme  or 
divide  it  into  groups,  but  1 have  made  suggestions  for 
raising  the  marks  for  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try,  and  also  for  book-keeping. 

1929.  Now  in  regard  to  specialisation.  You  think 
that  that  should  not  come  till  the  students  reach  the 
Middle  Grade  ? — I do  not  think  it  ought  to. 

1930.  Have  you  thought  of  this  difficulty,  that 
those  intending  to  enter  commercial  pursuits  cannot 
remain  over  16  without  great  disadvantage! — Yes. 
My  main  answer  to  that  would  be  this,  that  pupils 
who  require  that  type  of  education  largely  — 
there  may  be  a small  number  of  exceptional  cases  for 
which  I should  hope  to  provide  under  the  suggestion  . 
J made  in  my  answers  to  queries — but  largely  that 
type  of  pupils  would  require  an  education  that  I do 
not  consider  Intermediate  in  any  sense.  I think  one 
point  of  distinction  between  high  class  primary 
education  and  Intennediate  education  is  this,  that 
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high  class  primary  education  aims  at  purely  utili- 
tarian ends,  and  naturally  tends  to  come  to  an  end  at 
a certain  given  point.  If  you  want  to  prepare  a 
pupil  for  a particular  kind  of  business  or  particular 
type  of  a lower  examination,  you  have  a certain 
definite  amount  of  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and 
the  like  that  he  wants,  just  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
skilled  artizan  wants  to  get  skilled  in  the  use  of  his 
tools. 

1931.  Will  you  take  this  case.  I was  speaking 
recently  to  the  head  of  a great  ship-building  firm, 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff,  and  I asked  him  at  what 
.age  he  thought  a lad  should  go  into  that  establish- 
ment who  was  to  do  the  best  for  the  establishment 
.and  for  himself,  and  he  said,  “ Fifteen,  but,  if  he  is  a 
boy  of  slow  development,  he  might  be  sixteen,  but  not 
later.”  Now,  boys  who  go  in  for  that  apprenticeship 
were  not  artizaus,  but  sons  of  professional  men,  mer- 
•chants,  and  others.  Are  we  to  put  that  class  aside, 
or  how  can  we  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  education  of 
these? — That  is  an  exceptional  case,  such  a firm  as 
that.  And,  furthermore,  there  must  be  some  very 
important  educational  department  provided  for  those 
boys  after  they  get  into  that  firm.  It  would  appear 
that  it  would  be  a simple  impossibility  to  provide  any 
type  of  education  for  a boy  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
that  would  enable  him  afterwards  to  take  his  place  in 
society  as  one  who  had  got  a liberal  Intermediate 
•education.  If  the  education  is  narrowed  down  to  a 
purely  commercial  purpose  and  object,  I can  under- 
stand how  useful  education  can  be  given  up  to  that 
-stage — that  is,  education,  I say,  which  holds  the  same 
place  with  a boy  as  the  training  of  an  apprentice  would 
hold  for  a trade.  But  if  you  want  to  provide  Inter- 
mediate education  for  such  pupils — in  other  words, 
the  beginning  of  Intermediate  education  in  some 
useful  type,  whether  classical  or  modern  or  scientific — 
of  course  it  would  be  naturally  scientific  in  the  case  of 
that  particular  firm — if  you  want  to  do  something  like 
that,  I think  they  simply  get  the  mere  beginning  of 
Intermediate  education,  and  it  would  appear  to  be 
absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  some  educa- 
tional means  of  carrying  them  on  after  they  had  entered 
the  firm. 

1932.  Take  the  case  of  another  firm,  the  head  of 
which  I met  recently,  a firm  having  a large  Conti- 
nental connection.  I asked  him  also,  and  he  said, 
•“  Certainly  not  later  than  sixteen”? — Of  course  it  is 
quite  easy  to  understand  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  people  who  want  the  boys  to  be  trained  into 
their  business,  at  an  early  age,  but  it  scarcely  seems 
to  be  quite  the  same  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 
It  would  be  a difficulty  that  has  to  be  met,  but  I do 
not  think  it  ought  to  interfere  with  the  educational 
principle. 

1933.  You  see  it  has  been  charged  that  this  system  is 
a failure  in  that  it  brings  boys  as  far  as  16  and  drops 
them  there.  Now,  for  a large  number  of  boys  at- 
tending the  better  class  of  schools  the  limit  of  school 
life  must  be  16  if  they  are  to  succeed  practically  in 
business,  and  I want  to  know  how  you  would  deal 
with  our  programme  so  as  to  give  the  best  education 
possible  to  those  boys  ? — I think  if  my  suggestions 
were  adopted  ; if  foreign  languages  were  made  unne- 
cessary ; if  the  marks  were  raised  for  Natural  Science, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry,  and  the  marks 
also  raised  for  Book-keeping  ; if  any  other  commercial 
subject  could  be  usefully  introduced  and  marks  given 
similarly  for  it,  it  would  be  easy  enough,  even  in  purely 
Intermediate  schools,  to  give  an  admirable  education 
to  boys  of  that  type.  And  I think  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  present  system  is  not  so  much  that  it 
drops  boys  at  16  as  that  it  draws  in  to  itself  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtaining  money  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  boys  who  ought  never  to  have  got  that 
particular  type  of  education  at  all,  as  it  does  not  suit 
them. 

1934.  Now  for  the  evils  which  you,  as  the  head  of 
an  important  school,  feel  in  connection  with  the  pre- 


sent system,  the  main  remedy  you  propose  is  inspec-  Jan.  is,  is 
tion?— Yes.  Rev.  A^re 

1935,  I do  not  want  to  contend  against  your  Murphy, 
position  in  regard  to  that,  but  I should  like  to  hear 
your  view  as  to  the  opinion  of,  I think,  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  F.nglish  teacher  of  our  generation,  that 
is,  the  late  Edward  Thring.  I find  in  a letter  of 
his  this  statement  in  regard  to  inspection  under  a 
Government  Commission  : “ The  late  Commission,”  he 
says,  “ sent  down  here  a young  Fellow  of  Trinity,  a 
Rugby  man,  to  report  on  the  school.  He  was  a man 
who  had  just  attained  the  sort  ot  distinction  I had  25 
years  ago,  and  others  of  our  masters  since.  What 
regard  was  due  to  his  opinion,  trained  as  he  was  in 
an  antagonistic  system,  and  lacking  our  experience  ? ” 

And  then  he  adds  : “ If  this  feeling  is  pretty  general, 
as  it  must  be,  from  the  circumstances  and  nature  of 
things,  in  a given  number  of  years  the  inspection 
becomes  either  a farce  or  a tyranny”? — It  .would 
appear  to  me  that  the  objection  there  was  mainly'  to 
the  type  of  inspector  selected,  a man  who  was  trained 
under  a different  system,  and  who,  being  a young 
man,  had  practically  no  experience.  Of  course,  if 
you  had  a system  of  that  sort  adopted,  naturally  in- 
spection would  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and  I believe 
myself  that  an  inspection  system,  no  matter  under 
what  circumstances  it  is  introduced,  whether  as  a mere 
aid  to  public  examination  or  for  the  more  efficient 
testing  of  the  school  as  a substitute  for  the 
public  examination,  I think  in  the  beginning, 
at  any  rate,  it  should  be  carried  on  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  by  men  who  have  had  long  experience 
of  Irish  schools,  and  who  know  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  country.  I do  not  think  you  would 
find  anybody  advocating  the  introduction  of  a system 
of  inspection  where  you  would  start  off  by  appointing 
young  men  merely  of  scholarly  attainments  and  send- 
ing them  round  without  knowing  anything  whatever 
about  the  difficulties  that  the  schools  have  to  contend 
with. 

1936.  Would  you  agree  with  a suggestion  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  either  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen  ? 

— I do  not  think  so,  because  all  the  circumstances  of 
school  life  to  which  they  would  be  accustomed  would 
be  absolutely  different  from  what  they  would  have  to 
deal  with  here. 

1937.  There  is  another  statement  Edward  Thring 
makes  : — “ A system  of  examination  and  inspection 
in  proportion  to  its  power  is  death  to  all  origi- 
nal teaching,  to  all  progress  arising  from  new 
methods,  and  even  all  improvement  which  is  at  all 
out  of  the  routine  track.”  Do  you  think  that  that  is 
a fair  criticism  ? — I think  there  is  a great  deal  of 
soundness  in  it,  but  it  is  for  that  very  reason — the 
desire  to  avoid  that  crushing  out  of  originality — my 
idea  has  been  that  the  inspection  ought  not  to  go 
beyond  satisfying  the  inspector  or  inspectors  that  the 
school  is  being  efficiently  worked,  that  the  school 
buildings  are  suitable,  that  the  school  staff  is  suitable 
and  efficient,  that  the  horarium  embraces  all  the  work 
of  the  school  in  a suitable  manner,  that,  as  tested  by 
surprise  visits  and  otherwise,  that  horarium  is  strictly 
and  carefully  carried  out,  and  so  on ; that  the 
apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  Physical  Science,  and 
■ everything  else  that  is  necessary  for  the  school,  is 
there  and  is  being  used.  I should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  any  Board  might  fairly  and  reasonably  be 
satisfied  that,  if  those  conditions  were  complied  with, 
the  school  was  doing  good  educational  work,  because 
it  would  imply  an  amount  of  dishonesty,  and  purpose- 
less dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  if  they  were  not. 

1938.  Here  is  another  statement: — “Teaching  is 
not  possible  when  an  inspector  is  coming  to  count  the 
number  of  bricks  made  to  order  ; but  an  inspector 
destroys  teaching,  because  he  is  bound  by  law  of  ne- 
cessity to  examine  according  to  a given  pattern,  and 
the  perfection  of  teaching  is  that  it  does  not  work  by 
a given  pattern  ” ? — I think  that  is  perfectly  true  of 
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Jan.  is,  1S3P.  inspection  as  under  the  National  school  system. 

Hcv.  Andrew  Where  the  results  fees  of  the  individual  pupil  depend 

Slurpliy.  on  the  inspection,  of  course  the  same  inspector  hav- 
ing the  same  standard  before  his  mind  will  turn  them 
into  bricks  out  of  the  same  mould.  But  all  along  I 
have  avoided  anything  like  inspection  going  into  such 
minutias  as  that.  My  object  is  to  have  a general  in- 
spection. 

1939.  Here  is  a specimen,  I suppose,  of  what 
occurs  under  inspection.  Timing  writes,  in  regard  to 
the  report  on  his  school,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  England—"  I have  just  read  the  report, 
and  I am  vexed  and  amused  at  it.  It  is  just  what  I 
expected.  The  calm  assumption  of  infallibility  which 
underlies  a courteous  document  is  very  amusing  if 
it  were  not  also  very  noxious — the  quiet  supposition 
that  their  ways  of  work  must  be  right.  I quite  see 
how  deadly  such  a deadhead  would  be  on  English 
education  ” 1— I think  the  way  to  remedy  that  would 
be  not  to  have  the  same  inspector  continually  going 
to  the  same  schooLs — that  the  inspectors  should  go 
round  in  rotation — that  there  should  be  a body  of 
inspectors  under  the  Board ; say  you  had  nine 
inspectors,  that  would  be  three  mainly  on  the 
classical  side,  three  on  the  modern  side,  and  three  on 
the  scientific  side ; let  them  go  round  in  rotation,  let 
them  not  go  always  to  the  same  school,  and  if  you 
were  getting  nine  different  men  into  the  school  one 
after  the  other,  and — as  I explained  yesterday — the 
master  having  in  every  instance  a right  of  appeal  to 
two  head  inspectors  provided  anyone  interfered 
unduly  with  the  school  or  gave  an  unreasonably 
unfavourable  report  of  the  school,  I think,  if  you  have 
sufficient  variety  in  those  who  go  to  inspect  a school 
like  that,  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty,  such  as 
that  of  one  man  being  able  to  enforce  his  own  fads 
and  things  of  that  sort.  I think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  any  System,  no  matter  what  it  be, 
would  be  open  to  grave  objection,  and  I do  not  think 
people  ought  to  be  frightened  back  by  the  objections. 
I believe  the  fundamental  objection  to  the  present 
system  is  that  it  induces,  in  the  case  of  even  its  best 
pupils,  a bad  education,  an  utterly  unsound  education  ; 
and  then  I believe  it  pays  for  all  the  pupils  in  a school 
in  reality  without  making  any  test  whatsoever  of  two- 
thirds  of  them. 

1940.  When  you  say  that  the  system  gives  bad 
education  to  the  boys,  that  is,  that  it  induces  schools 
to  do  that? — That  it  induces  schools  to  do  that, 
decidedly. 

1941.  Dr.  Barkley. — I think  you  told  us  yester- 
day that  you  considered  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  local  examinations  had  solved  the  religious 
difficulty  as  regards  religious  instruction  being 
examined  ? — In  principle  only. 

1942.  Have  you  looked  at  all  at  the  papers  set  at 
those  examinations  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  the  paper's  ; 
that  was  the  reason  I confined  myself  to  saying  that 
they  had  solved  the  difficulty  in  principle.  I should 
not  consider  there  was  any  very  great  advantage  in 
introducing  similar  papers  into  Ireland.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  they  have  solved  the  principle  to  this 
extent  that  they  have  allowed  the  members  of  one 
church  to  have  papers  set  for  them  by  members  of 
their  own  church,  and  then  they  take  the  members  of 
another  church  and  they  allow  the  clergy  of  that 
church  to  set  the  papers  for  them. 

1943.  Is  that  quite  certain  ? I think  if  you  will 
look  at  the  papers  you  will  find  that  the  papers  set  to 
Roman  Catholics  and  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
the  papers  set  to  members  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  with  one  exception,  are  almost  precisely 
the  same,  except  that  translations  from  one  version 
ai'e  substituted  for  translations  from  another  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? — At  the  present  moment  I 
could  not  give  you  the  proof  of  it.  I had  the  jiroof 
before  me  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  it  was 
introduced,  and  1 feel  absolutely  certain  that  the 
papers  for  Roman  Catholics  are  set  by  a priest.  I 


know  it  is  so,  and  that  the  thing  has  been  altered 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Dr.  Barkley. — If  you  look  at  that  paper  of  St. 
Matthew,  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  corresponding 
paper  preceding  it,  which  was  set  for  Protestants,  X 
think  you  will  see  that  the  only  difference  is  that  they 
are  to  use  the  Douay  version  instead  of  the  authorised 
version. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — For  what  year  is  that  ? 

1944.  Dr.  Barkley. — 1898? — I do  not  see  that 
that  would  prove  very  much. 

1945.  It  seems  to  prove,  does  it  not,  that  the  papers 
are  set  by  a general  body  rather  than  by  separate  ex- 
aminers for  each  ? The  questions,  you  will  see,  are- 
identical,  with  the  exception  of  the  quotations  from 
Scripture  ? — Yes,  except  that  the  one  is  based  on  the- 
Douay  version  and  the  other  on  the  authorised  ver- 

1946.  If  you  look  back  at  the  Old  Testament 
questions  you  will  see  that  the  same  paper  is  set  to- 
all  denominations  without  distinction  ? — Yes. 

1947.  That  looks  as  if  an  Examining  Board,  on 
which  members  of  your  Church  are  represented,  set 
the  papers? — If  you  take  this  paper  here,  which  is 
marked  for  Roman  Catholic  candidates  only — take  it 
as  it  stands — it  is  a paper  based  on  the  Douay  version 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — a paper  perfectly  suit- 
able for  Catholic  candidates.  Then  Protestant  candi- 
dates would  naturally  object  to  being  examined  on  such 
a paper  as  that. 

1948.  But  the  papers  are  identical,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  the  references  are  to  the  Bible  in  the 
translation  they  would  naturally  have  used.  But  if 
you  come  to  the  passages  from  the  Greek,  they  are 
from  the  original — they  are  not  from  any  version  t 
— Yes.  It  would  appear,  besides  this,  they  had  as  one 
of  the  compulsory  parts  of  the  Oxford  Senior  Ex- 
amination an  examination  in  Church  Catechism,  but 
that  has  been  dropped  now;  they  have  substituted 
Church  History. 

1949.  That  part  is  not  dropped  apparently  in  1898  ; 
there  is  an  examination  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — In  the  regulations  for  1899. 

1950.  In  the  regulations  for  1899  they  have  the 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England ; but  as  there  are 
five  subjects,  of  which  only  two  art!  to  be  taken  by  any 
candidate,  neither  Protestant  Dissenters  nor  Roman 
Catholics  need  take  that  up  : they  can  take  one  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a substitute,  for 
instance  ? — All  I meant  to  say  was  that  it  introduces 
the  principle  of  having  Catholic  and  Protestant 
examiners  for  the  purpose  of  setting  papers  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
I should  not  care  to  see  a religious  examination  under 
the  Intermediate  Board  entering  in  any  way  into  the 
competition. 

1951.  I understood  that  ? — As  it  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Delany,  it  is  a blot  on  the  system  that 
religion  should  be  pointedly  and  almost  offensively 
excluded  from  it.  And  then  the  only  remaining 
question  would  be — Could  a system  be  devised  which 
would  not  give  offence  to  any  party,  and  I think  such 
a system  would  be  to  have  every  party  examined 
in  a paper  set  by  members  of  their  own  Church — and 
then  to  have  the  papers  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal 
difficulty,  of  course.  I think  that  a still  better  illus- 
tration of  how  the  difficulty  could  be  bridged  over 
would  be  found  in  the  examination  in  certain  portions 
of  philosophy  in  the  Royal  University  than  even  in 
the  Oxford  Local  Examinations.  I merely  mentioned 
this  as  solving  the  principle  of  the  difficulty  by  intro- 
ducing examiners  of  both  religions,  but  I don’t  regal'd 
the  Oxford  examinations  as  a satisfactory  religious 
examination  for  students.  I think  the  examination 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  an  eminently  good  thing,  but  I 
do  not  think  for  children  it  is  sufficient. 

1952.  You  would  like  to  add  to  it  an  examination 
upon  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  different 
Churches  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  on  separate  papers 
set  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
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1953.  Separate  papers  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  that  case  if  that  was  arranged  1 — Yes. 

1954.  I think  you  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
statistics  of  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland? 
— Yes,  to  some  portion  of  them,  at  least. 

1955.  I had  my  attention  drawn  the  other  day  to 
-an  article  or  articles  which  I understood  were  by  you 
in  the  “ Westminster  Review”  ? — Yes. 

1956.  You  compare  the  number  of  candidates  pre- 
sented to  our  Board  with  the  number  shown  in  the 
Census  Report  of  1891  as  receiving  superior  instruction 
in  Ireland  ?— Well,  not  exactly  “ receiving  superior 
education  in  Ireland  that  would  include  universities. 

1957.  The  Census  returns  enable  us  to  exclude 
■the  universities? — But  I picked  them  out  of  the 
•Census  returns  only  for  the  Intermediate  schools. 

1958.  But  there  is  a classification  which  separates 
universities  and  other  colleges  from  superior  or  Inter- 
mediate schools  t — Yes  ; I took  superior  or  Inter- 
mediate schools. 

1960.  You  know,  of  course,  that  those  figures  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  our  figures,  because  we 
exclude  all  above  19  years  of  age  from  our  examina- 
tions absolutely? — I merely  gave  those  figures  as  a 
rough  illustration  of  the  great  drawback  of  the  system  ; 

I gave  these  figures,  something  over  24,000  pupils 
attending  such  schools,  and  8,000  and  odd  examined 
•under  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  I considered  that 
xhe  margin  of  16,000  could  not  possibly  be  accounted 
■for  in  any  way,  such  as  you  would  say  by  the  limits 
•of  a"e  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  also  by  the  fact 
that  a certain  proportion  of  schools — a small  propor- 
tion— especially  there  would  be  included  amongst 
those  certain  female  schools,  convent  schools  mainly, 
that  do  not  go  in  for  the  Intermediate,  and  that  would 
account  for  the  omission  of  a certain  number,  which 
I had  before  my  mind.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
account  for  16,000  pupils  by  any  such  principle  as 
that.  If  you  account  for  4,000  or  5,000  it  would 
leave  a very  substantial  number  belonging'  to  the 
Intermediate  Board,  but  not  tested  in  any  way. 

1961.  The  Census  report  gives  statistics  of  the 
schools  "ivinv  superior  or  Intermediate  education  as 
<Ustinctfrom° the  colleges.  In  1891  they  showed  474 
with  24,271  pupils,  but  then  there  is  an  explanation 
that  the  pupils  receiving  superior  instruction  in 
primary  schools  have  been  tabulated  both  in  1891  and 
in  188i,  and  pupils  receiving  primary  instruction  in 
superior  establishments  have  been  eliminated.  Then 
it  is  stated  that  “ superior  schools  ” include  5 training 
•establishments  in  the  County  and  City  of  Dublin,  and 
■one  in  the  City  of  Waterford.  Those  training  estab- 
lishments alone  would  represent  535  students.  May 
we  not  presume  that  those  535  would  be  all  above  the 
•a«e  of  19  ?— Yes  ; at  any  rate,  they  would  not  come 
naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  Intermediate  Board. 

1962.  But  they  are  included  in  the  24,000.  Then 
we  come  to  a classification  of  schools,  according  to 
the  number  of  languages  which  are  taught,  and 
whether  they  teach  mathematics  or  not.  In  trie 
higher  class  of  instruction  they  show  2,867  males  and 
13° females.  Then  there  are  nine  other  groups,  but  the 
lowest  class,  Class  4,  includes  schools  which  teach 
only  Latin,  or  only  modern  languages  in  addition  to 
English,  apparently  not  teaching  mathematics.  Under 
Latin  they  have  276  males  and  49  females  in  the. 
lowest  class  schools ; under  modern  languages  946 
males  and  6,865  females.  Apparently  none  of  the 
pupils  in  the  class  would  be  qualified  for  admission  to 
our  examinations  unless  some  subject  was  taught  m 
these  schools  in  addition  to  English  and  Latin,  or 
English  and  modem  languages.  There  is  no  pro 
vision,  for  instance,  for  mathematics  ? — I can  hardly 
believe  that  there  is  any  school  in  which  you  have  no 
provision  for  arithmetic,  whatever  may  be  the  reason 

for  not  mentioning  it  in  the  census.  1 

1963.  There  maybe  some  arithmetic  taught,  but 
the  return  gives  us  no  information  on  the  subject. 
Where  mathematics  are  taught,  the  schools  are 
placed  in  a different  group.  . When  you  find  that 


6,914  girls  are  in  that  lowest  class  of  school  learning  Jan.  is.  1899. 
English  and  Latin,  or  English  and  one  or  more  modem  ]<pv  Andrew 
languages,  that,  of  course,  reduces  the  total  number  Morphy 
in  the  ten  groups  very  considerably  ? — Of  course  it 
would,  but  I said  from  the  beginning  that  1 believed 
that  a large  number  of  girls  schools  did  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Intermediate  Board. 

1964.  The  total  of  the  ten  groups— I understand 
this  is  the  total  actually  attending  these  schools,  and 
excludes  those  attending  primary  schools,  but  re- 
ceiving a superior  education — the  total  number  of  these 
ten  groups  is  13,886  boys  and  9,614  girls.  The  pro- 
portions in  our  examination  are  very  different.  We 
have  about  three  boys  for  every  one  girl  that  presents 
himself  or  herself  for  examination  ? — fes  ; you  can 
look  at  it  in  either  of  two  ways.  Schools,  such  as 
you  describe  for  6,000  girls,  teaching  English  and 
modern  languages,  and  not  regarded  as  teaching 
sufficient  mathematics,  at  any  rate,  to  count  a3  teach- 
ing mathematics— those  schools,  if  they  got  a reason- 
able programme  under  the  Intermediate  Board,  would 
naturally  enough  fall  under  the  Intermediate  Board, 
and  would  add  on  whatever  might  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  course.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  take  a different  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  take 
the  totals  of  the  pupils  prescribed  by  the  schools  that 
actually  are  presented  at  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions, this  is  a point  upon  which  I can  only  judge 
myself  from  knowledge  of  a fesv  schools,  I think  if  you 
take  the  total  of  pupils  returned  to  the  Intermediate 
Board  in  November  last  and  compare  them  with  the 
number  entered,  you  will  find  I am  not  very  far 
out  in  saying  that  you  have  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  pupils  not  tested  or  not  passing  the  test. 

1965.  The  totals  given  in  that  November  list  are 
very  differently  made  up  in  different  schools.  Very 
likely  in  some  schools  they  only  return  the  number  who 
are  likely  to  present  themselves  at  the  ensuing  exami- 
nation. They  only  have  to  make  up  a limited  number 
attending  100  days  in  the  year  ?— Then  the  Novem- 
ber returns  are  perfectly  worthless. 

1966.  The  November  returns  are  for  this  purpose 
worthless  ? — I think  on  the  face  of  that  November 
return  itself  you  are  directed  to  return  the  name  of 
every  pupil  in  the  school  in  alphabetical  order. 

1967.  We.  have  frequent  cases  of  applications  from 
schools  for  the  entry  of  some  names  that  were 
omitted  from  the  November  list  whom  they  certify 
were  attending  the  school  at  that  time  ? — It  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  list.  Of  course 
I merely  take  it  that  you  could  not  argue  much  on 
that,  because  you  could  not  be  sure  to  what  extent 
the  schools  were  merely  sending  up  a qualifying  list 
rather  than  a total  list.  But  even  with  that,  you 
will  find  the  number  of  pupils  that  pass,  and  the 
number  they  have  in  attendance,  and  it  was  in  that 
way  I came  to  the  conclusion  myself  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  pupils  pass  in  a good  school,  and  about 
one-half  are  presented. 

1968.  There  are  also  National  schools  which  send  up 
no  lists  to  us  at  all.  1 find  that  at  the  time  of  theCensus, 
in  addition  to  these  training  establishments,  some  of 
which  were  connected  with  the  National  Board,  there 
were  two  National  schools  classed  as  giving  higher 
education,  because  so  large  a proportion  of  the  pupils 
were  being  taught  something  in  addition  to  English, 
which  was  classed  as  higher  instruction  ?— Of  course, 

National  schools  are  entirely  excluded  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

1969.  That  makes  a difference  in  the  total.  Their 
pupils  are  not  returned  to  us  and  they  are 
included  in  the  census.  The  distinction  given  in  the 
census  return  between  the  designation  “ primary  ” 
and  the  designation  “superior”  education  is  this, 
that  the  designation  “ primary  ” has  been  applied 
since  1841  to  schools  where  the  instruction,  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  exclusively  English  ; whilst  those 
schools  where  a foreign  language  is  taught,  at  least  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  have  been  classed  as  “superior  ” 
upon  the  assumed  likelihood  that  the  presence  of  a 
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~ - loieign  language  in  the  school  course  argues  a higher  course  a considerable  number  of  these  fail  to  pass, 

iliirnhv  wi,1,1  M u oen-ei a instruction  than  is  to  be  found  You  gave  comparative  figures  from  the  results  of  the- 

I>  J.  where  such  an  element  is  wanting.”  That  explanation  three  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  showing  that. 


pntd  bp^n°  & nnntber  °f  schools  which  would  appar-  taking  boys  only  of  the  prescribed  ages,  certain 
• e'yC,  l'  e trom  our  programme,  which  re-  numbers  passed,  and  your  inference  was  that  about 
l !!;e!.Cu“  1 t6S  t0  lJJ'ese^  themselves  in  at  least  one  in  five  of  those  who  passed  in  the  Junior  Grade 


t.  , T , A c,  s’  ®onie  winch  are  specified! — Yes.  ultimately  went  on  to  the  Middle  Grade,  ami  one  in 
. l ,,  in  \°.  cour®eJ  that  the  answer  to  'all  that  ten  ultimately  went  on  to  the  Senior  Grade? — Yes. 

u y 'you  be  it  would  seem  from  the  method  I do  not  think  that  proDortion  has  been  substantially 
of  computing  these  figures  it  could  only  be  met  by  changed  since.  * 7 

oo  ing  ovei  le  gures  carefully  and  not  answering  1975.  Before  going  to  that  point  I want  to  call 
0 • A*  the  same  time  I am  perfectly  your  attention  to  this,  that  a large  number  of  those 
„ ? , 11^0UT,  OP*  t,le  I did,  of  taking  who  pass  in  the  Junior  Grade  are  eligible  to  present 

® n’l  "t  p°  S kD°Z  tl,?m  ’ ta^ing  tbe  number  of  themselves  again  in  the  Junior  Grade  and  do  present 
pupds  L know  they  actually  pass  ; taking  the  number  themselves  again  in  the  Junior  Grade,  so  that  you 
o pup,  s ’now  ey  carry  on  their  rolls,  and  taking  are  comparing,  not  the  number  who  intend  to  go  oil 
th®  c.ircumstances  under  which  they  to  the  Middle  Grade  in  the  following  year,  but  the 
are  entitled  to  special  centres  or  to  separate  centres  number  who  may  be  going  to  the  Middle  Grade  in 
under  the  Intermediate  Board-taking  all  these  the  two  following  y“ars  with  the  numbers  in  the- 
things  into  consideration,  to  a person  who  knows  Middle  Grade  in  one  year  only  ?— But  would  not  the- 
the  woiking  of  the  system,  I have  no  doubt  in  my  thing  work  itself  out  on  the  other  side  too— that  you 
r -,n„fnljn-  . , a.  e aigument  based  on  the  figures  would  have  them  in  the  Middle  Grade  in  any  given 
nnoU°i-l,  fln  ’f  al'tic,e  °f  mme  is  a perfectly  sound  year,  though  they  came  up  from  the  Junior  Grade 
one,  that  is  to  say,  that  a majority  of  the  pupils  of  two  years. 

“ , intem\edlatH  spools  proper  are  still  left  1976.  No,  it  does  not  work  itself  out,  because  in 

, c’  , a any  jilte>  a majority  of  them  would  the  Junior  Grade  the  same  pupils  are  allowed  not 
n°._  ?,°'Vn  ! ..  , public  as  tested,  because  only  to  present  themselves  twice,  but  to  pass  twice;. 


they  would  have  failed  even  if  they  were  presented 
lor  examination.  I do  not  believe  if  you  got 
genuine  November  lists  from  the  Intermediate 
schools,  and  compared  them  with  the  number  of 
passes,  you  would  be  likely  to  find  that  the  number 
of  passes  would  be  more  than  one  third  of  the 
number  of  pupils. 

1970.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  an 


the  Middle  Grade  they  are  only  aliowed  to  pa 
«x.ce.  So  that  in  compariug  the  number  in  the 
Junior  Grade  of  any  given  year,  with  the  number  in 
the  Middle  Grade  of  the  following  year,  you  are  really 
comparing  figures  which  do  not  correspond  so  ac- 
curately as  to  enable  you  to  deduce  a given  propor- 
tion ? — The  proportion  might  have  to  be  modified  in- 
of  that.  But  there,  again,  I think  the  substance- 
nt  remains  untouched,  that  the  falling 
off  of  students  from  the  Junior  Grade  to  the  Middle- 
Grade  is  so  enormous  as  not  to  be  accounted  for 


some  schools,  especially  among  girls’  schools,  Ahich  of  the  argument 
ooject  to  send  up  pupils  for  examination  at  all  ? off  of  students  fit 
.. — Yes. 

1971.  And  ^ ouixu  ill  0,11  ic  now  ate  wa, 

a?  ,P?PilS  wW  obJect  to  largriumbTJVpiis’are  run  in,  merely  intend- 

tWfor^Lf^nt  /0veXammatl0n’  and  who  ing  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  Junior  Grade,  and 

1979  That  nf  llP  -Aes.  under  the  whole  wide  programme  of  the  Intermediate- 

1972.  That,  of  course,  would  reduce  the  number  Board  at  present. 

nbiee+C°trf 1 lw*  ^i’  ‘-fi  * '°se. schools  would  perhaps  1977.  In  attempting  to  examine  the  figiu-es,  and 
noint  T wish  to  T,.-  *0  inspection  ?— This  is  a assuming  that  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  who  get  Junior 

a limit  ti.,.  ™ 0,1  mg  ou®-  A good  deal  is  said  exhibitions  go  on  to  the  Middle  Grade  the  following 

svstpni  If  nCe  that  U0U,ld  not  exist  » year,  I divide  the  remainder  by  two  as  representing 

rnf  r f P^  0n  ®8  C0,nPared  with  a system  of  pupils  of  the  age  of  fifteen  and  of  the  age  of  sixteen!. 

mirrlit  clucstion  and  I assume  that  one-fourth  of  these  pupils  of  the 

age  of  fifteen  would  not  present  themselves 


ought  to  be  considered  whether  that  want  of  con- 
fidence would  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  or  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public. 
In  my  opinion  the  general  public  at  the  present  time 
are  rapidly  coming— if  they  have  not  already  come— 
to  see  through  the  hollowness  of  the  present  system  as 
a genuine  test  of  the  efficiency  of  an  entire  school,  and 
I believe  they  would  very  rapidly  come  to  have  quite 
as  much  confidence  as  they  have  at  present,  and 
far  more  confidence  in  a short  time,  in  a sound 
system  of  inspection.  I think  that  any  system  that 
might  be  introduced  would  have  defects 


the  Junior  Grade,  but  go  on  direct  to  the  Tviiddle 
Grade.  On  that  basis  I find  that  the  numbers  that 
you  might  expect  to  go  on  to  the  Middle  Grade  of 
the  following  year  were,  for  1896,  1,088;  for  1897 
1,059;  for  189S,  1,112;  and  for  1899,  1,097.  The 
numbers  who  actually  presented  themselves  in  1896- 
in  the  Middle  Grade  was  59  L ; that  is  more  than 
half  the  number  who  might  be  expected  to  present 
themselves  on  this  basis.  In  1897  it  was  604;  that, 
‘ - , is  more  than  one-half.  In  1898  it  was  620; 


V " > a certain  that  is  taking  boys  of  the  prescribed  age  only,  so  that- 

, ?eop  e would  exaggerate  those  defects  in  apparently  more  than  one-half  did  present  themselves 

of  those  who  might  be  expected  to  present  themselves. 


their  own  minds,  and  other  people  would  exa«-«erate 
the  good  qualities. 

1973.  No  system  could  hope  to  bring  in  all  the 
pupils  receiving  Intermediate  instruction  in  Ireland  ? 
—I  think  a system  of  inspection  woidd  go  very  much 


though,  of  course,  a smaller  proportion  pass  in  the 
Middle  Grade? — Yes. 

1978.  The  number  of  passes  in  the  Middle  Grade 
1898  was  so  high  as  464.  That  was  a great  i 


A!?1  fUy  f0tller  Posslble  system,  because  provement  on  any  of  the  three  preceding  years,  and 

I think  you  get  for  fewer  who  would  object  to  a it  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  exceptional  , but  on 

system  of  general  inspection.  Y on  might  get  a con-  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  numbeirf of  the  preceding 

sderable  number  of  people  who  might  object  to  a years  seem  to  have  been  exceptional  also  b“°.^ 

vffim  if.  maiR'ctjon  of  pupils  with  the  there  were  very  large  failures  in  English  in  some  of 

those  years? — Yes. 


results  fees  depending  on  that.  And  I think 
regard  to  the  girls’  schools,  it  is  the  unsuitability  of 
the  programme,  more  than  anything  else  that  is  keep- 
ing them  out.  ^ 

1974.  If  you  take  our  returns  for  the  year  1898 
you  will  find  that  somewhat  more  than  9,000  puinls, 
both  boys  and  girls,  presented  themselves  for 
.examination,  including  the  over-age  pupils.  Of 


1979.  That  would  also  modify  the  proportion  to 
some  extent? — I should  be  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  proportion  might  be  modified.  I merely  took 
the  figures  as  they  stood,  but  I do  not  think  the  argu- 
ment is  seriously  interfered  with,  because  I think  that 
in  Intermediate  schools  proper — if  there  were  In- 
termediate schools  proper — there  would  be  nothing 
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like  such  a falling  away.  I quite  admit  that 
there  would  be  a considerable  falling  away.  But 
I think  that  this  point  of  the  argument  remains 
proved,  that  you  are  introducing  into  Intermediate 
schools  a class  of  pupils  who  would  be  far  better 
provided  for  by  an  extension  of  the  primary  system 
— incomparably  better,  in  my  opinion,  than  Inter- 
mediate schools  will  ever  provide  for  them. 

1980.  The  extension  of  the  primary  system  is  out- 
side our  Act  altogether? — Quite  ; but  when  it  comes 
to  a question  of  the  Intermediate  Commissioners 
framing  a programme  for  pupils,  I think  they  ought 
not  to  have  largely  in  their  view  a class  of  pupils 
who  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the  National  Board. 

1981.  I thought  you  were  proposing  that  we 
should  make  a further  provision  for  that  class  of 
pupils  ? — That  was  not  quite  my  proposal.  My  idea 
was  to  give  such  an  amount  of  elasticity  to  the  Inter- 
mediate programme  as  would  enable  the  managers  of 
Intermediate  schools  to  make  a reasonable  provision 
for  the  small  minority  of  that  class  of  pupils  who 
will  naturally  go  from  a variety  of  reasons — one,  and 
perhaps  the  chief  one,  being  that  people  aim  at  send- 
ing their  children  to  a school  with  somewhat  more 
respectable  social  status  than  an  ordinary  primary 
school. 

1982.  That  would,  of  course,  increase  the  number 
presenting  themselves  for  our  examination ; but  it 
would  not  necessarily  make  our  examination  a more 
complete  test  of  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland? 
— What  would  make  it  a complete  test  of  the  Inter- 
mediate education  of  Ireland  would  be  something 
which  would  bring  all  the  pupils  of  the  schools  within 
the  s cope  of  the  examination. 

1983.  Yes? — But  what  I mean  is  that  I think  it 
would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  raising  a difficulty 
about  a certain  type  of  pupils  that  I do  not  think 
ought  to  be  called  “ Intermediate  ” — it  would  be 
better  to  raise  that  difficulty  straight  out  and  meet 
it  by  forcing  it  on  the  attention  of  the  National 
Board  and  the  Government  than  by  trying  to  get  the 
Intermediate  Board  to  do  directly  the  work  of  pro- 
moting education  of  that  class  of  pupils  at  the  risk  of 
devoting  to  them  a considerable  amount  of  the  money 
and  a considerable  amount  of  energy  that  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  I ntermediate  work  proper'. 

1984.  Taking  the  present  system  in  Intermediate 
schools,  no  doubt  you  have  a number  of  pupils  who 
are  preparing  for  examination  eventually,  but  who 
are  not  to  be  presented  in  a particular  year,  either 
because  they  are  below  the  age  for  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  or  else  because  their  teachers  advise  them 
that  they  had  better  work  for  two  years  for  the 
coming  examination? — Yes. 

1985.  Those  pupils,  though  they  do  not  appear  in 
our  returns,  are  not  really  outside  our  work  ; they 
will  be  coming  up  in  another  year,  though  not  coming 
up  in  the  present  year  ? — Yes.  Of  course  my  idea 
would  be  that  under  a system  of  inspection  you 
should  have  all  such  pupils  tested  and  examined. 

1986.  They  would  not  be  tested  by  a general 
examination? — No,  not  by  a general  examination 

1987.  You  could  not  expect  those  pupils  to  appear 
in  our  present  returns  at  all  ? — No. 

1988.  That,  perhaps,  would  raise  the  numbers 
receiving  Intermediate  education  in  schools  which  send 
up  pupils  to  us  by  at  least  30  per  cent.  ?-- 1 have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a very  much  larger  number 
receiving  Intermediate  education  in  schools  than  the 
system  tests  in  any  shape  or  form.  That  is  exactly 
my  objection  to  it.  My  objection  is  that  the  public 
has  no  test,  no  guarantee,  of  what  the  schools  are 
doing  for  these  pupils  who  are  not  submitted  to  the 
test. 

1989.  It  has  no  guarantee  this  year,  but  it  will 
have  a guarantee  in  the  subsequent  year  in  which 
these  pupils  are  submitted  to  the  test  ? — It  is  a ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  system  of  submitting  schools  to 
examination  is  a sound  one  or  not — whether  it  is  a 
sound  system  that  will  be  slow,  and  spread  naturally 


over  two  years,  or  whether  there  is  a system  of  Jan.  is.  1899.' 
rushing  in  the  second  year,  and  neglecting  the  first.  ]>ev  Andrew 
The  public  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  Murphy. 

1990.  In  your  system  of  inspection  in  the  schools 
as  supplemental  to  examination,  I do  not  think  you 
contemplate  giving  results  fees  for  the  pupils  through- 
out the  whole  Intermediate  course,  say  from  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  ?— Cer- 
tainly not  — not  results  fees  as  understood  at  pre- 
sent, not  the  high  results  fees  that  are  given  at 
present.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  you  give  such  disproportionately  high 
results  fees  to  individual  pupils  that  it  seems  hardly 
fair  to  pay  the  whole  of  these  results  fees  at  the  end 
of  a given  year  at  all.  I think  some  portion  of  them 
at  least  ought  to  be  impounded  untfl  you  see  what  a 
student  is  going  to  do— whether  he  is  simply  earn- 
ing fees  or  looking  out  for  an  education. 

1991.  If  you  impounded  the  fees,  the.  difficulty 
would  be  that  schools  would  not  get  the  benefit  of 
them  until  some  years  had  elapsed  ? — Not  immediately, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  prevent  the  schools 
from  simply  using  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  Intermediate  system  as  mere  money-earning 
machines. 

1992.  My  point  is  this  : a pupil  may  begin  his  Inter- 
mediate studies  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  though  he 
does  not  present  himself  for  examination  until  twelve 
years  of  age  in  1898  or  thirteen  years  of  age  in  1899. 

That  pupil  may  be  receiving  Intermediate  instruction 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  supposing  he  does  not  go 
beyond  the  age,  so  that  be  may  continue  for  seven  or 
eight  years  altogether.  We  pay  results  fees  for  only 
four  years  out  of  that  time,  so  that  our  results  fees 
must  be  of  somewhat  larger  amount  than  would  pay 
for  that  pupil  through  each  of  the  seven  or  eight  years 
he  was  in  an  Intermediate  school  ? — Oh,  yes  ; but  then 
the  results  fees  are  paid  at  the  present  time  I take  it 
for  pupils.  It  is  either  of  two  things,  that  they  are 
paid  for  pupils  between  the  limits  of  age  that  are 
marked  on  the  programme,  or  else  they  are  paid 
indirectly  to  a considerable  number  of  pupils  who  are 
quite  outside  those  limits  of  age. 

1993.  They  are  not  paid  for  them  until  they  do 
come  up  for  examination  ? — Well,  if  they  are  paid 
within  the  limits  of  age  I think  the  l’esults  fees  are 
unduly  high  if  they  are  meant  for  the  individual 
pupil.  Take  the  total  results  fees  that  could  be 
earned  by  one  pupil : passing  the  Preparatory  Grade 
he  could  get  a maximum  of  £12  ; passing  the  Junior 
Grade  he  could  get  a maximum  of  £18 ; passing  the 
Middle  Grade  he  could  get  a maximum  of  £27  ; and 
passing  the  Senior  Grade  he  could  get  a maximum  of 
£39. 

1994.  But  those  maxima  are  only  reached  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  ? — In  exceptional  cases. 

1995.  They  do  not  represent  anything  like  an 
average  in  those  grades  ? — Not  an  average,  but  they 
are  the  amounts  obtainable. 

1996.  It  is  the  school  after  all  that  gets  the  benefit- 
of  these  results  fees,  and  the  school  has  to  take  the 
risk  of  some  of  its  pupils  falling  very  far  short  of  any- 
thing like  these  high  results  fees.  While  exceptional 
students  may  attain  them  it  is  the  average  amount 
•that  the  school  receives  and  not  the  largest  x-esults  fees 
that  are  paid  for  an  individual  pupil  that  benefits 
the  school  ? — I think  myself,  that  the  system 
has  been  very  cleverly  worked  so  as  to  deal  out  the 
money  fairly  enough  amongst  the  schools,  but  what 
I object  to  is  the  basis  on  which  it  is  dealt  out.  Even, 
though  roughly  it  comes  to  what  probably  is  the  right, 
thing  to  do  with  the  schools,  I do  not  think  there  is. 
anything  like  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  the  right, 
thing.  You  simply  take  one  section  of  a school, 
and  say — “that  section  of  the  school  earns  so  much 
money ; there  are  about  twice  as  many  pupils  in. 
that  school ; we  will  double  the  amount  of  money  wa 
give,  and  we  will  pay  equally  for  the  other  section,’1 
which  you  do  not  test  at  all. 
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jmi.  18, 1899.  1997.  If  you  had  inspection  would  you  propose  to 

Rev.  Andrew  Pay  f°r  a pupil  for  seven  or  eight  years  of  Jiis  educa- 
te urphy,  tion,  even  though  he  was  only  presented  for  examina- 
tion in  four  different  courses,  supposing  the  present 
examinations  to  remain  1 — I think  that  would  be  a 
question  for  consideration,  whether  you  would  not  pay 
a graduated  fee  according  to  the  student’s  age — a 
capitation  grant.  I take  it  it  would  not  be  at  all 
necessary  to  pay  uniform  capitation  grant  from  10  to 
18  years  of  age.  I think  in  that  way  the  thing  could 
be  rectified,  because  I believe  that  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  it  would  be  desirable  that 
some  higher  fees  should  be  paid  for  the  higher  grades 
of  the  Intermediate  than  for  the  lower  grades — deci- 
dedly higher  fees> 

1998.  There  is  just  one  other  point.  Taking  the 
number  of  schools  that  claim  results  fees  under  our 
rules,  it  seems  from  the  figures  in  the  Appendix  we 
have  something  like  386  schools  actually  claiming 
results  fees  which  they  have  earned  during  the  year, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  other  schools  which  have  tried 
tp  earn  results  fees  but  have  failed  to  earn  them.  So 
that  perhaps  400  schools  are  trying  to  get  results  fees 
under  our  present  system,  while  the  Census  figures 
for  1891  show  474  schools  giving  superior  instruction. 
Of  those  474  schools  six  were  training  establishments 
for  teachers,  and  probably  consisted  of  pupils  beyond 
the  age  which  we  deal  with,  and  two  were  National 
schools  that  would  not  be  eligible,  so  that  the  number 
is  reduced  to  466,  which  might  have  prepared  for  our 
examinations  provided  that  they  taught  the  subjects. 
But  apparently  we  ax-e  able  to  reach  something  like 
400  out  of  that  466.  It  seems  to  show  that  the 
number  of  schools  giving  superior  education  which  are 
not  preparing  their  pupils  for  us  is  not  very  large  after 
all  ?-  -There  is  a great  deal  of  force  in  that  argument, 
but  I am  afraid  that  figures  of  that  sort  would  have  to 
be  very  carefully  scrutinised  to  get  at  the  truth.  I have 
known,  say,  half-a-dozen  schools  come  into  existence 
since  the  year  1891.  Of  course  these  would  be  en- 
tered in  the  Intermediate  for  the  time  being  as  Inter- 
mediate schools,  and  if  you  looked  through  the  schools 
you  would  find  probably  a number  of  them  with  11 
or  13  pupils. 

1999.  But  if  the  number  disappearing  corresponds 
with  the  number  coming  into  existence  it  does  not 
affect  the  number  to  be  dealt  with  ?■ — It  may  not  affect 
the  number  to  be  dealt  with,  but  if  you  look  at  the 
schools  some  have  11  or  12  or  13  pupils — a large 
number  of  them,  and  these  are  purely  ephemeral 
things  ; a large  number  of  them  spring  into  existence 
and  then  die  out.  I think  it  might  very  easily  happen 
that  in  a given  year  a considerably  larger  proportion 
of  schools  of  that  type  may  be  in  existence  than  in 
another  year,  three  or  four  years  away  from  that. 

2000.  If  you  compare  the  figures  of  1881  with 
the  figures  of  1891,  the  numbers  I find  are  pretty 
uniform.  In  1881,  488  schools ; in  1891,  474;  that 
is  14  schools  less,  but  with  an  increased  number  of 
pupils.  So  that  the  number  of  schools  does  not  seem 
to  have  varied  much  from  year  to  year  during  those 
ten  years  at  any  rate? — I should  not  attach  very 
much  importance  to  the  variation  in  the  number  of 
schools  I have  just  referred  to.  I think  there  is  some- 
thin" in  it.  I think  there  is  a good  deal  also  in  the 
point  about  the  very  small  number  of  pupils  in  many  of 
these  schools,  but  I think  the  nearer  you  go  to  proving 
that  all  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  Census  in  the 
year  1891  have  been  drawn  within  the  net  of  the 
Intermediate  system,  the  nearer  you  go  to  prove  that 
the  figures  I quoted,  8,000  presenting  themselves  out 
of  24,000,  are  quite  correct — roughly. 

2001 . A number  of  these  schools  according  to  the 
details  given  in  the  Census  are  not  giving  an  Inter- 
mediate education  in  our  sense.  The  schools  that  are 
teaching  Latin  only  in  addition  to  English  are  not 
civing  an  Intermediate  education,  much  less  the  schools 
teaching  French  or  German  only  in  addition  to 
English  1— I should  like  to  know  what  yon  mean 
by  “ in  addition  to  English  ” — no  mathematics  ? 


2002.  The  Report  does  not  say  what  “mathe- 
matics ” means ; I think  it  is  possible  that  some 
amount  of  arithmetic  is  given,  but  it  may  not  be  an 
amount  which  would  satisfy  our  examiners  ?— I can 
hardly  imagine  a school  teaching  foreign  languages 
or  teaching  Latin  and  not  teaching  a sufficient 
amount  of  arithmetic  to  pass  pupils  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade. 

2003.  All  the  pupils  would  not  be  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  ? — But  they  come  within  the  system  as  far 
as  it  stands  at  present.  If  even  one  of  them  was 
available  under  the  Preparatory  Grade  they  would 
come  within  the  present  definition. 

2004.  The  Census  returns  give  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  receiving  Intermediate  educa- 
tion, but  some  of  the  pupils  might  not  be  10  years 
of  age,  and  not  eligible  for  our  examinations.  And 
a large  number  of  these  schools  are  girls’  schools, 
which  object  for  one  reason  or  another  to  present 
their  pupils  at  all  for  our  examinations.  That  of 
course  makes  a considerable  reduction  from  the  total 
number  of  schools,  and  after  allowing  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  for  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  schools 
do  not  teach  an  Intermediate  course  in  one  sense  at 
all,  we  still  have  three-fourths  of  the  schools  getting 
results  fees  from  us  in  a given  year  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  Barkley. — That  is  what  I wished  to  bring  out. 

2005.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — With  regard  to  the 
examination  in  religious  knowledge.  Some  question 
has  arisen  about  the  way  in  which  Catholic 
students  are  examined  under  the  Oxford  Local  Ex- 
aminations in  England  ? — Yes. 

2006.  I think  you' consider  that  this  book,  giv- 
ing the  examination  papers  for  1898,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  present  state  of  things  ? — I do  not  think  it 
represents  the  fact  that  to  my  personal  knowledge  they 
introduce  the  principle  of  having  a priest  to  set  ques- 
tions for  the  Catholic  candidates. 

2007.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this — that  at 
the  end  of  this  book  the  regulations  are  given  for 
1899,  and  I find  a statement  in  it  that  amongst  the 
changes  that  have  been  introduced  there  is  one  affect- 
ing the  examination  in  religious  knowledge.  And 
then,  a little  further  on,  I find  this  note  : — “ Roman 
Catholic  candidates  offering  either  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ” — 
that  is  the  prescribed  course  — “ will  be  examined 
therein  by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  if  application  is 
made  on  the  entry  form”?— I knew  that  that  was 
so ; that  was  what  I had  in  view,  but  I did  not  know 
where  to  lay  my  hand  on  it  at  tlie  moment. 

2008.  You  are  aware  of  some  cases  in  which  that 
is  actually  carried  out,  or  where  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  carrying  it  out? — I have  a certain 
amount  of  familiarity  in  one  case — the  Laurel  Hill 
Convent  School  in  Limerick. 

2009.  Under  the  authority  of  the  delegates  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

2010.  Now,  as  regards  the  Irish  Intermediate 
system,  you  complain  that  religion  is  not  treated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  it  is  excluded  from  our  system  of 
examination  ? — Yes. 

2011.  Are  you  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  matters 
in  which  we  are  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament?— Yes,  I am  quite  aware  of  that,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  expressly  excludes  it. 

- 2012.  The  Act  expressly  directs  us  to  promote  and 
improve  “ secular  ” education  in  Ireland,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  broad  lines  of  distinction  between  this 
system  and  the  National  Education  system,  which  on 
the  contrary,  distinctly  provides  for  religious  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

2013.  You  were  asked  a number  of  questions  about 
the  examination  papers.  Your  idea  is  that  the  pass 
questions  and  the  competition  questions  ou"ht  to  be 
separated  very  clearly  ? — I think  they  ought  to  be 
completely  separated. 

2014.  Would  it  be  a satisfactory  arrangement  if 
the  paper,  such  as  given  at  present,  had  the  questions 
marked  off  into  two  sections — pass  questions  and  com- 
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petition  questions  ?— - Of  course  there  will  be  only  one 
real  drawback  about  that,  that  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  the  pupils  might  get  confused  between  the  two. 

2015.  You  would  prefer  to  have  a separate  paper  ? — 

I think  it  would  have  advantages,  but  I really  do  not 
think  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  questions  printed 
in  two  separate  sets  on  the  same  paper  is  very 
great. 

2016.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  could  be 
done.  One  would  be  to  print  on  the  same  paper 
what  would  be  equivalent  of  a pass  and  of  an  honour- 
paper,  each  with  its  full  set  of  questions.  The  other 
would  be  to  have  one  paper  as  it  stands  at  present — 
the  sort  of  paper  usually  set  at  our  examinations. 
We  are  told  that  any  paper  of  ours  always  contains  a 
certain  number  of  pass  questions  and  a certain  number 
which  are  above  the  standard  of  pass.  Could  it  be 
considered  satisfactory  if,  on  a paper  of  that  sort,  the 
pass  questions  were  separated  trom  the  honour  ques- 
tions ? — I do  not  think  so. 

2017.  Let  me  put  .it  to  you  in  this  way.  Suppose 
there  a.re  100  marks  upon  the  paper.  Such  a paper 
will  contain,  I suppose,  five  or  six  questions.  In 
order  to  pass,  how  many  marks  should  a student 
gain  on  such  a paper  ? 

2018.  On  such  a paper  ? — Certainly  not  more  than 
25  per  cent. 

2019.  That  is  the  present  rule.  Now,  sup- 
pose an  arrangement  were  made  by  the  Board 
securing  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  matter  on  the  paper 
would  be  pass  matter,  what  percentage  is  really 
now  required  in  that  case  for  a pass  ; is  it  not  62^1 — 
Yes. 

2020.  The  student  is  required  to  make  25  marks, 
not  out  of  100,  but  out  of  40.  Is  there  not  this  further 
difficulty  in  it : I take  it  that  there  are  two  things 
required  to  constitute  a satisfactory  pass  examination, 
first,  there  should  be  a proper  standard,  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  ? — Yes. 

2021.  Secondly,  a sufficient  range  of  questions 
should  be  given  to  the  candidates  in  order  to  give  a 
fair  opportunity  of  making  that  percentage  ? — I think 
that  is  essential. 

2022.  Suppose  we  give  100  marks  on  a full  paper, 
and  that  all  were  pass  questions.  Even  if  we 
were  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  i-equiring  a student  to 
get  621  marks  on  that  paper,  would  it  not  be  a far 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  than  the  one  we  have  ? 
— Yes,  I think  so. 

2023.  At  present  we  require  them  to  make  62 1 
practically  without  any  choice  of  questions,  or  with  a 
very  limited  choice! — Yes. 

2024.  But  even  suppose  he  had  a full  range,  with  a 
well  drawn  up  pass-paper, to  require  62iper  cent. would 
be  altogether  too  high,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

2025.  Taking  all  these  things  together,  do  you  not 
consider  that  our  pass  examination  at  present  is 
altogether  above  the  heads  of  the  boys  for  whom  it  is 
intended? — Yes,  I think  it  is  decidedly. 

2026.  Do  you  also  consider  that  we  are  doing  an 
injustice  both  to  the  boys  and  to  ourselves  in  talking 
about  our  pass  standard  as  being  only  25  per  cent, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  62-|  per  cent.  ?—  Yes,  and 
probably  higher. 

2027.  Suppose  we  give  certificates  of  pass  in 
particular  subjects,  very  little  can  be  thought  of  them 
by  the  public  if  they  are  understood  to  represent  only 
25  per  cent,  of  knowledge? — Yes. 

2U28.  If  it  were  known  that  they  represented 
G2i  per  cent,  of  knowledge,  they  would  be  regarded 
as  being  much  more  valuable  ? — Yes,  much  more 
valuable. 

2029.  You  complain  of  the  character  of  the 
questions  that  are  set.  Has  your  attention  been 
specially  called  to  the  Arithmetic  papers?— Yes,  my 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  Arithmetic 
papers  by  my  own  Arithmetic  master,  and  in  conse- 
quence I put  a short  paragraph  in  my  answers  to 
queries 

2030.  What  was  the  criticism  on  those  papers  f — 


The  criticism  on  the  papers  was  that  they  consisted  ' — 1 
very  largely — too  largely — of  problems,  and  that  these  Rev.  Andrew 
problems  are  more  in  the  nature  of  puzzles  than  they  & l,rP  ?’ 
are  problems  legitimately  testing  arithmetical 
principles,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that  it  made 
the  attainment  of  even  the  25  per  cent,  of  marks 
necessary  for  the  pass — notably  in  the  Middle  Grade— 
a practical  impossibility  l’or  a number  of  boys,  and  in 
that  way  of  course  necessarily  discouraged  the  sound 
teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  school. 

2031.  Within  the  last  few  days  I came  across  a 
book  brought  out  by  a professor  of  parlour  magic.  It 
contained  a number  of  tricks  with  cards,  and  also  a 
series  of  “arithmetical  puzzles,”  amongst  which  I 
found  some  questions  that  were  actually  given  in 
Arithmetic  papers  within  the  last  few  years.  You 
don’t  think  that  a satisfactory  state  of  things  ? — I don’t 
think  it  is  satisfactory,  but  I think  it  is  perfectly  true. 

2032.  You  ax-e  quite  clear  upon  the  subject  of 
specialisation,  that  it  should  not  begin  in  the  Pi-e- 
paratory  Grade,  or  even  in  the  Junior  Grade?— -Yes. 

2033.  Have  you  any  objection  to  its  beginning  iix 
the  Middle  Grade  ? — Not  a very  serious  objection.  I 
think  in  the  Middle  Grade  it  might  be  usefully  intro- 
duced, taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country  into 
account. 

2034.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  a vex-y 
important  set  of  suggestions  that  have  coine  to  us 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Masonic  Schools,  signed  by 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  others? — Yes,  I have 
read  them. 

2035.  I observe  that  in  that  set  of  suggestions 
specimen  programmes  are  drawn  up.  Have  you 
seen  these? — Yes. 

2036.  Have  you  observed  that  in  the  suggested 
programme  for  the  Preparatory  Grade,  there  is 
nothing  like  specialisation;  there  is  a provision  there 
for  Natural  Philosophy  ? — Yes. 

2037.  Even  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? — Even  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade. 

2038.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  that  subject  is 
excluded  from  our  Preparatory  Grade  ? — Yes,  I am. 

2039.  And  consequently  excluded  from  the  fiist 
exaxnination  which  the  pupils  enter  for? — From: 
the  first  examination  the  pupils  enter  for. 

2040.  And  this,  I believe,  has  been  found  to  have- 
a notable  effect  upon  the  number  of  students  pre- 
senting themselves  in  that  subject  in  subsequent 
grades  ? — Yes. 

2041.  At  present  a boy  can  pass  in  the  Preparatory' 

Grade,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  fiist  examination,  in- 
mathematics  and  languages  alone  ? — Yes. 

2042.  And  he  naturally  will  go  on  within  that 
range,  and  present  himself  for  languages  and 
mathematics  again  ; and  I find  that  the  result  is  that 
while  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  students  up 
to  a few  years  ago  took  Natural  Philosophy  as  a 
subject  in  the  first  examination  in  the  Junior  Grade, 
only  about  12  per  cent,  take  it  at  present? — Yes. 

2043.  I am  sure  you  do  not  consider  that  a satis- 
factory state  of  things  ? — Cex-tainly  not.  I think  we 
ought  to  i-everse  that  if  possible. 

2044.  Has  your  attention  being  called  to  the  fact 
that,  under  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary 
Schools,  Elementary  Science,  or  the  elements  of 
Science,  will  henceforth  form  a very  important 
branch  of  the  education  in  primary  schools  ? — I have 
seen  that  in  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  1 think 
will  have  a very  important  effect  on  the  teaching  of 
Science  in  the  Intermediate  schools. 

2045.  You  understand  that  what  the  primary 
schools  will  deal  with  will  not  be  any  special  branch 
of  Science,  such  as  Heat,  Electx-icity,  Light,  and  so  on  ? 

— No ; but  principles  of  observation. 

2046.  In  country  places,  for  instance,  they’ will  deal 
with  those  principles  that  underlie  agriculture  ? — I 
would  just  remark  that  it  appears  to  be  a vex-y  great 
difficulty  against  the  exclusion  of  the  scientific  subjects 
from  the  Prepayatox-y  Grade  of  the  Intermediate,  that 
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thoy  will  be  going  on  in  the  primary  schools,  and  that 
they  must  be  taken  up  ab  initio  in  the  Junior  Grade. 

2047.  Under  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 

•n  ,rc  Lieutenant’s  Commission  last  year,  pupils 

will  be  taught  that  subject  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  then,  unless  the  present  arrangements  are 
changed,  when  they  come  into  the  Intermediate 
system  they  will  have  to  drop  it?— Yes. 

2048.  That  seems  a very  objectionable  state  of 
things  ? — Yes. 

2049.  I believe  you  have  some  important  sugges- 
tions to  make  as  to  the  form  iu  which  the  results  of 
our  examinations  should  be  published  ?— Yes  ; it 
would  appear  to  me  that  everything  that  is  really 
desirable  could  be  gained  by  publishing  the  lists  of 
exhibitions  in  alphabetical  order  rather  than  in  order 
of  merit. 

2050.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  .you  as  - open  to 
question  whether  we  should  publish  this  general 
collection  of  results  at  all  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  has. 

2051.  I have  heard  of  cases — I do  not  know 
whether  you  have— in  which  parents  have  sent  their 
children  away  to  England  to  school  from  their  objec- 
tion to  having  the  children  labelled,  as  it  were, 
through  life  as  having  failed  in  Arithmetic  or  Gram- 
mar or  some  other  subject.  Is  it  not  the  necessary 
result  of  the  present  system  that  the  children  must  go 
out  from  school  to  their  work  in  the  world  with  a 
-label, _ be  it  good  or  be  it  bad,  attached  to  them  ?— Yes. 

2053.  Then  again,  is  not  this  a very  serious  ob- 
jection— we  are  having  so  many  elections  in  the 
■country  these  times— may  it  not  come  to  the  point 
that  when  a gentleman  is  standing  for,  say,  a county 
•councillorship,  his  opponents  may  placard  the  walls 
-of  the  county  with  the  statement  that  he  had  failed 
in  arithmetic  at  the  Intermediate  examination. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  a much  better  arrangement  not 
to  publish  the  names  at  all  ? — I certainly  think  so. 

2054.  Do  you  not  think  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  feverish  excitement  that  exists  in  connection 
•with  these  Intermediate  examinations,  that  evervone 
knows  that  on  a given  day  in  September  all  the  news- 
-papers  will  be  filled  with  these  lists,  giving  the  names 
■ of  those  who  get  first,  those  who  get  second,  and  all 

the  rest  of  it.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  this  adds  to 
.the  evil  of  the  present  system  ? — I think  there  is  no 
one  element  that  has  more  to  do  with  the  evil  than 
that  excitement  on  that  particular  day  in  September. 

2055.  Would  you  then  agree  with  me  that  it  would 


2060.  Yes ; I think  attention  has  not  yet  been 
called  to  that.  How  does  the  element  of  chance  come 
in  there — of  course  I quite  agree  with  you  on  the 
point? — Suppose  two  pupils  take  slightly  different 
courses ; in  an  examination  it  frequently  happens 
that  you  have  easy  papers  one  year  in  a certain  sub- 
ject and  difficult  papers  in  the  same  subject  in  another 
year. 

2061.  For  instance,  one  student  might  take  French, 
and  another  Italian? — One  might  take  French  and 
another  Italian.  In  one  year  it  might  very  easily 
happen  that  you  would  have  a singularly  easy  exami- 
nation in  Italian  and  a rather  difficult  one  in  French, 
and  that  very  fact  alone  would  decide  which  of  those 
two  pupils  would  get  the  exhibition ; the  student 
who  had  taken  up  Italian  would  be  certain  to  get  the 
exhibition,  so  that  in  that  way  the  result  would  be 
determined  entirely  by  chance.  1 am  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  two  pupils  are,  in  other  respects,  equal. 

2062.  Where  so  mucli  depends  upon  a few  marks, 
it  seems  to  you,  I take  it,  to  introduce  a very  large 
and  objectionable  element  of  chance  into  the  present 
system,  so  that  the  system,  as  it  stands,  really  has 
not  the  advantage  we  so  often  hear  claimed  for  it,  of 
ensuring  rigorous  mathematical  accuracy  in  its  awards? 
— I certainly  think  it  has  not  ; and  furthermore 
it  appears  to  me  that  where  the  large  element  (putting 
aside  altogether  the  objectionable  system  of  cramming) 
of  special  preparation  for  the  type  of  questions  that 
will  probably  be  given  enters  into  the  preparation  of 
students — for  exhibitions  especially — there  is  a very 
large  element  of  luck  and  chance  in  whether  or  not 
the  master  has  happened  to  hit  upon  the  questions 
that  will  be  given  or  not.  I remember  once  myself, 
in  the  Junior  Grade  chemical  examination,  giving  the 
boys,  in  running  over  the  subject  the  day  of  the  ex- 
amination, nine  out  of  thirteen  questions  given. 

2063.  That  would  hardly  be  called  cramming,  I 
suppose? — Well,  you  could  hardly  call  it  cramming, 
seeing  that  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  examination ; 
but  the  point  I wish  to  bring  out  is  that  that  was  a 
case  of  sheer  luck. 

2064.  In  addition  to  the  points  you  have  mentioned, 
there  is  another  obvious  element  of  chance,  where  a 
set  of  answers  given  by  one  boy  in  a given  subject  are 
examined  by  one  examiner,  and  the  corresponding 
set  of  answers  by  another  boy  are  examined  by  another 
examiner  ? -Yes  ; several  have  called  attention  to 
that,  and  I think  it  is  an  obvious  instance  of  the  ele: 
ment  of  chance  coming  in. 


be  much  better  to  stop  this  kind  of  publication,  and  2065.  Then  again,  an  examiner  is  not  a mere 
simply  to  supply  each  pupil  with  the  result  of  his  own  ex-  machine,  and  even  his  own  judgment  may  vary  con- 
amination,  and  each  school  with  the  results  of  the  siderably  from  time  to  time? — Yes,  it  may  vary  from 
examination  of  its  own  pupils  ? — I think  that  would  day  to  day. 

be  the  very  best  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  a suggestion  2066.  Now  you  have  been  asked,  in  the  course  of 
which,  I think,  has  been  made  more  than  once  your  prolonged  examination,  a number  of  questions  as 
already— that  the  results  should  be  sent  only  to  the  to  the  possibility  of  patching  up  the  present  Inter- 
heads of  the  schools.  mediate  system  as  distinct  from  a reconstruction  of  it 

2056.  Just  so,  but  I wished  to  have  it  brought  out  on  a totally  new  basis? — Yes. 

that  there  were  these  other  incidental  advantages  2067.  I am  afraid  that  all  these  questions, 
that  might  result  from  stopping  this  publication,  including  some  of  those  put  by  myself,  may  have  led 
Now,  as  to  another  matter.  You  mentioned  yesterday  you  rather  far  afield,  and  I should  wish  for  a moment 
that  there  was  a great  hardship  in  this  way — that  a to  bring  you  back  again  to  the  point  from  which  you 
boy  might  lose  an  exhibition  and  get  only  a prize,  started.  You  have  a full  knowledge  of  the  system 
because  of  a difference  of,  perhaps,  only  two  or  three  known  as  the  results  system — that  is  to  sav  the 
marks  between  him  and  the  next  candidate  above  him  system  under  which  the  grants  to  the  schools  are 
on  the  list  ? — Yes,  I did  say  that.  determined  in  amount  by  the  number  of  students  in 

2057.  You  have  known  cases  of  that  sort,  of  each  school  who  can  pass  a prescribed  examination  ? 

course  ? — Yes,  I have  known  several  such  cases.  Yes. 


2058.  We  sometimes  hear  of  the  rigid  mathe- 
matical accuracy  with  which  the  results  are  brought 
out  under  the  Intermediate  system.  Do  you  not 
think  that  this  difference  of  a few  marks,  which  may 
decide  whether  a boy  is  to  get  ,£30,  or  is  only  to  get 
£3,  may  be  altogether  the  result  of  chance? — Oh, 
yes,  I think  so,  certainly. 

2059.  In  what  way  can  the  element  of  chance  come 
in  ? — 1 The  element  of  chance  comes  in  in  a variety  of 
ways.  One  important  way  in  which  it  might  come  in 
would  be  with  regard  to  the  choice  ofsubjects. 


2068.  I am  not  now  speaking  of  one  kind  of  examina- 
tion or  another  ; but  do  you  consider  that  such  a sys- 
tem of  making  grants  to  schools  is  or  is  not  a desirable 
system  from  the  educational  point  of  view?— I think 
not  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 

2069.  Its  tendency  is  to  set  a school  to  the  work  of 
preparing  the  pupils,  or  a certain  number  of  pupils,  to 
pass  these  examinations,  instead  of  setting  them  to 
the  work  of  educating  the  pupils  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  ; and,  educationally,  that  is  an  evil 
"tendency  ? — Yes. 
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2070.  Do  you  think  that  this  results  system,  as  we 
know  it,  can  by  any  process  of  mending,  as  distin- 
guished from  ending,  be  converted  into  a system 
■capable  of  being  defended  upon  educational  grounds  ? 
— No,  I do  not. 

2071.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  is  recognised  as 
an  authority  on  education  who  now  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  say  that  the  results  system  is  a system 
capable  of  being  so  defended! — I do  not  know  of 
anybody. 

2072.  I assume  you  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
■our  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Board,  of  which 
we,  Commissioners  here,  are  the  members,  criticised, 
and  sharply  criticised,  for  maintaining  this  results 
system  in  the  Intermediate  educational  work  of  Ireland 
to  the  present  day  ? — Yes,  after  it  had  been  abandoned 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

2073.  May  I take  it  that  you  are  now  aware  that  the 
Irish  Intermediate  Education  Board  has  had  no  option 
whatever  in  the  matter! — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

2074.  You  are  aware  that  on  this  point,  as  on 
others,  we  are  simply  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  Act 
of  1878? — Yes,  I know  that  now. 

2075.  Under  the  Act,  we  have  to  take,  not  the 
school,  but  the  pupil,  as  the  unit  in  our  distribution  of 
the  grants.  You  have  spoken  of  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  When  the  Act  of  1878  was  passed,  this 
system  of  payment  by  results  was  the  system  upheld 
by  the  State  authorities  in  England  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland  ; it  was  the  system  on  which  grants 
were  made  universally  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  elementary  schools?— Yes. 

2076.  And  that  system,  I believe,  was  originally 
introduced  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  for  a particular  purpose ; it  was  introduced  as 
the  most  efficient  means,  if  not  the  only  means,  of 
stirring  up  the  schools  all  round  from  the  state-  of 
stagnation  in  which  we  are  told  many  of  them  then 
were,  to  a state  of  activity  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2077.  You  are  aware  that  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  system,  having  served  that  purpose, 
has  been  thrown  overboard  as  a system  that  cannot 
be  defended  on  educational  grounds  ? — Yes. 

2078.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  for 
Parliament,  or  any  one  else,  to  ask  us  to  come  here 
and  spend  our  time  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
constructing  a really  satisfactory  system  of  Inter- 
mediate education  for  Ireland  on  the  basis  of  this 
principle,  which,  so  far  as  England  and  Scotland  are 
concerned,  they  have  finally  thrown  overboard  ? 

I think  it  would  be  eminently  unfair. 

2079.  You  are  probably  aware  that  this  system, 
in  addition  to  being  rejected  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, has  also  been  unanimously  reported  against 
for  Ireland  by  the  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction 
Committee  which  recently  satin  this  country  ?— Yes, 


I know  that. 

2080.  And  you  are  also  aware  that  the  Committee 
even  went  out  of  its  way  to  express  its  opinion  on 
that  point? — Yes. 

2081.  Are  you  pi-epared  personally  to  take  any 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  patching  up  the  system 
of  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland  on  the  basis  of 
the  results  system  ? — I should  not  be  prepared  to  take 
any  share  of  such  responsibility. 

2082.  Whatever  the  examinations  are  to  be— 

whether  oral,  or  written,  or  both—  whether  they  are 
to  be  combined  with  inspection  or  not,  the  system  of 
paying  grants  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  pupils  that  happen  to  pass  certain  examinations  is, 
in  your  opinion,  a thing  not  to  be  commended,  and 
you  think  it  is  a thing  that  no  one  should  make 
himself  responsible  for  ; at  any  rate,  you  would  not 
take  the  responsibility? — No  : I think  it  is  essentially 
unsound.  . . . f , 

2083.  And  that  the  sooner  it  is  got  rid  of,  the 

better?— Yes.  , . 

2084.  There  is  just  one  other  point  I wish  to  bring 
out.  While  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  take  that 
responsibility,  you  would  prefer  to  see  the  system 


amended  by  anyone  who  thinks  it  can  be  amended,  J<m.  13. 1S99. 
rather  than  that  it  should  continue  to  exist  as  at  pre-  Rev.  Andrew 
sent? — Yes,  certainly.  Murpby: 

2085.  Now,  there  is  one  very  serious  danger  .in 
entering  upon  this  mending  process,  to  which  I wish 
to  direct  your  attention.  Perhaps  you  can  help  us 
in  the  matter.  Is  there  not  a danger,  amounting  to 
an  almost  absolute  certainty,  that  whatever  is  done  as 
a result  of  this  Commission  will  stand,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  next  twenty  years? — I think  there  is  very 
grave  danger  of  that. 

2056.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  responsibility 
ought  to  be  incurred  of  prolonging  in  Ireland,  say 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  the  system  known  as  the 
results  system  ? — I should  not  like  to  take  that  re- 
sponsibility myself. 

2057.  Could  the  danger  be  sufficiently  met  if  we 
did  this — first,  agreed  upon  an  ideal  system,  so  far  as 
we  might  be  able  to  agree  upon  it ; secondly,  stated 
our  views  of  the  present  system  in  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  that  ideal  system ; thirdly,  kept  that  ideal 
system  in  view  in  any  changes  ot  detail  that  we  might 
agree  to  recommend ; and  fourthly,  made  it  plain  that 
in  recommending  these  changes,  we  left  untouched 
the  claim  that  this  country  undoubtedly  has  to  call 
upon  Parliament  to  free  us  from  the  operation  of  any 
legislation  that  ties  us  down  to  a bad  system,  and  so  set 
us  free  to  give  this  country  the  best  system  of  Inter- 
mediate education  that  can  be  devised  ?— Yes,  I Cer- 
tainly think  that  is  the  best  that  could  be  done. 

2088.  It  would  at  all  events  guard  us  against  the 
danger  of  making  ourselvesresponsible  forperpetuating 
the  results  system  in  the  Intermediate  schools  of 
Ireland  for  the  next  20  or  30  years  ? — Yes. 

2089.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  in  connec- 
tion with  this  ? — In  connection  with  one  part  of  your 
Grace’s  suggestion  I think  it  would  be  eminently 
desirable  that  every  change  made  should  be  such  as 
would  naturally  tend  to  the  ideal  system. 

2090.  And  I think  you  would  agree  also  in  this, 
that  whatever  change  was  to  be  made  ought  to  be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  gradually? — Certainly. 

2091.  So  as  to  run  no  risk,  and  also  so  as  to  avoid 
frightening  people  ? — Certainly. 

2092.  Dr.  Barkley. — I wish  to  ask  a question  in 
reference  to  a question  put  by  his  Grace.  This  is 
the  note  to  which  his  Grace  called  your  attention 
[Itanding  a document  to  the  witness.']  At  the  foot  of 
that  page  you  will  see  that  the  note  refers  to  what  is 
called  the  preliminary  local  examination,  in  which 
candidates  under  fourteen  years  of  age  may  receive 
honours  or  distinctions?— Yes. 

2093.  The  papers  which  I showed  you  are  the 
papers  set  in  a general  examination  for  Junior  candi- 
dates, who  are  older  than  those  preliminary  local 
candidates,  and  for  Senior  candidates  ; and  those 
papers  apparently  are  set  by  a central  Board,  which  . 
of  course  may  contain  members  belonging  to  your 
church,  but  they  differ  from  the  papers  set  by  the 
preliminary  local  examinations,  which  may  differ  in 
different  places?— This  possibly  refers  only  to  the 
preliminary  examinations,  but  all  the  examinations 
are  similarly  conducted,  the  papers  come  for  all  the 
examinations  from  the  same  central  Board.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  colleagues  in  St  Munchin’s 
College  is  the  superintendent  (I  suppose  that  would 
be  the  more  correct  term,  though  he  is  called  the 
examiner,  I think,  under  the  Oxford  local  system)  for 
an  important  centre  in  Limerick,  and  I know  very 
intimately  the  secretary  for  that  centre,  and  I have 
taken  a very  deep  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
examinations.  It  has  been  a most  successful  centre, 
and  in  that  way  I know  that  the  examinations, 
whether  preliminary,  junior,  or  senior,  are  conducted 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  by  the  same  Board,  what- 
ever might  be  matters  of  minor  detail  in  the 
settlement  of  questions  ; and  that  brings  me  back  to 
what  I said  originally— that  I merely  thought  the 
Oxford  local  delegates  had  solved  the  principle  of  the 
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difficulty  by  actually  appointing  Catholic  priests  to 
examine  Catholic  candidates. 

2095.  Most  Rev  Dr.  Walsh— They  set  the  papers 
of  course  1 — They  set  the  papers. 

2096.  Dr.  Barkley. —The  point  to  ■which  I wish 
to  direct  your  attention  is  this — that  no  matter  who 
examines  the  papers,  those  papers  I showed  you  hear  on 
the  face  of  them  that  they  are  uniform  papers,  vary- 
ing only  in  regard  to  the  version  which  is  quoted 
from,  and  must  have  been  set  by  a common  Board  for 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  candidates  ? — 
I should  say  not  necessarily  by  a common  Board. 
There  would  probably  be  a consultation  between  the 
examiners;  but  it  wouldappear  to  me  that  those  papers, 
taking  them  in  the  concrete  as  they  lie  in  that  book, 
would  be  strongly  objepted  to— that  is,  the  Catholic 
papers  would  be  strongly  objected  to  by  Protestant 
candidates,  and  vice  versa. 

2097.  Yes;  but  the  only  objection  would  be,  that 
the  version  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  a version  with 
which  they  were  not  familiar,;  the  questions  are  in 
other  respects  identical  ?— That  objection  would  seem 
to  me  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty — it  is 
simply  that  they  take  different  views  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  their  views  ought  to  be  respected. 

2098.  Yes,  but  those  questions  are  really  questions 
on  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; they  are  not 
questions  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  various  churches? 

• — Of  course  there  is  sometimes  merely  a difference 
in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  and  substantially 
no  other  difference  between  the  two  versions  ; and 
where  that  is  all  the  difference  between  them,  of 
course  it  is  obviously  possible  to  have  the  matter  of  the 
examination  practically  identical. 

2099.  You  will  see  that  the  note  for  the  regulations 
for  the  Oxford  Local  examinations  only  refers  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  it  does 
not  refer  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ?— Yes,  but 
it  still  proves  what  I said  in  the  beginning — that  the 
principle  was  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford 
Local  Examinations  of  introducing  the  examination  of 
Catholic  students  by  Catholic  priests,  and  of  Pro- 
testant students  by  Protestant  clergymen.  It  does 
not  matter  to  liow  small  an  extent  that  may  have 
been  done,  my  point  is  that  the  principle  was 
introduced. 

2100.  The  questions  are  practically  identical,  ex- 
cepting that  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  dif- 
ferent ? — Oh,  yes  ; I admit  that. 

2101.  Most  Res'.  Dr.  Walsh. — I want  to  set  this 
right.  You  have  been  asked  about  this  set  of  examina- 
tion papers  as  throwing  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
rule  to  which  I called  your  attention.  Now,  those 
examination  papers  are  the  papers  for  what  year  ? — 

2102.  But  at  the  end  of  the  book  I find  that  a 
change  has  been  made  in  this  matter  of  the  religious 
examination  for  1899,  and  the  rule  to  which  I called 
your  attention  is  put  down  under  the  head  of  religious 
instruction  for  1899,  so  that  the  examination 
papers  which  we  have  before  us,  being  the  examina- 
tions for  the  preceding  year,  throw  no  light  on  the 
meaning  of  this  nesv  rule? — Yes. 

2103.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  some  of  your 
objections  would  apply  to  any  system  of  examinations. 
Do  you  believe  there  is  any  system  of  examinations 
which  would  exclude  the  element  of  chance? — No,  I 
do  not.  What  I mean  is  this,  that  I think  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  exhibitions,  ir.  the  strict  order  of 
merit,  exaggerates  the  element  of  chance. 

2104.  I think  the  difference  between  getting  a £50 
prize  and  one  of  a less  amount  would  affect  any 
system  ; for  instance,  if  there  were  fifty  possible 
questions  and  that  a boy  might  have  looked  over  ten 
the  night  before,  and  one  looks  over  ten  that  are  asked, 
and  the  other  over  a different  ten,  they  will  come 
out  differently  in  the  examination.  That  cannot  be 
avoided,  even  where  there  is  a very  important  prize  to 
be  given  ? — No ; that  cannot  be  avoided. 


2105.  You  know  that  the  old  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments were  by  nomination  only ; would  it  be  a valid 
objection  to  say,  that  because  you  now  have  a system 
of  appointment  by  examination,  and  that  system  does-, 
not  ensure  mathematical  accuracy,  you  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  system  of  nominations  1 — No ; I think  the- 
difference  between  the  Civil  Service  examinations  and 
the  Intermediate  examinations  is  this — that  the  Civil 
Service  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
fitness  of  the  candidate  for  a particular  position  at 
once,  while  the  Intermediate  examination  is  supposed 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  I do  not  think  it  does. 

2106.  Have  you  read  the  answers  from  Clongowes- 
College  ? — I have. 

2107.  Do  you  consider  the  objections  urged  against 
a system  of  inspection  are  sound  ? — I do  not  believe 
personally  in  the  objections  to  a system  of  inspection. 
I believe  a system  of  inspection  would  be  fair,  and  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  a system  of  inspection  could  be 
devised  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  schools.  I 
think,  too,  that  the  public  confidence  in  a system  of  in- 
spection would  soon  become  far  higher  than  any  public 
confidence  that  has  existed  in  recent  years  in  the 
examination  system. 

2108.  I do  not  want  to  argue  the  question  ; I merely 
wanted  to  know  if  you  had  read  those  answers  ? — Yes,. 
I have. 

2109.  Chairman. — I have  just  two  questions  to  ask 
you.  First,  in  reference  to  Clongowes  College,  I believe 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Devitt  is  the  President  of  that  college  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2110.  And  he  belongs  to  your  Association  of 
Catholic  Headmasters  ? — Yes. 

2111.  The  question  of  inspection  upon  which  there- 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Catholic 
Headmasters,  was  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  head- 
masters at  which  j'ou  were  present  ? — Yes. 

2112.  Therefore,  you  are  perfectly  aware  of  all  the- 
reasons  that  were  urged  against  it? — Yes,  fully. 

2113.  And  your  opinion,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong,  is  a considered  opinion,  after  having  heard  all 
the  objections  that  have  been  urged  by  those  of  the 
Catholic  headmasters  who  differ  from  your  opinion  ? 
— Yes  ; I heard  a number  of  objections  very  fully  and 
ably  urged,  and  the  resolution  in  favour  of  inspection 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  two ; eleven  to  nine  were 
the  exact  numbers. 

2114.  One  word  as  to  the  numbers  of  Interme- 
diate students.  You  have  been  asked  a great 
number  of  questions  as  to  that,  and  I shall  give 
you  a few  figures.  I understand  that  you  stated 
to  me,  when  I was  examining  you,  that,  roughly 
speaking,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  Interme- 
diate students  in  our  schools,  or  upon  our  rolls,, 
passed  the  examinations  ; was  that  right  ? — That  was. 
right. 

2115.  Now,  in  a schedule  that  is  the  result  of 
circulars  sent  bj’-  us  as  to  the  ages  of  all  the  students 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  schools,  we  have  received' 
answers  from  a number  of  schools,  the  tot  of  whose 
students  is  12,719.  A number  of  the  schools  did 
not  reply  to  that  circular,  and  the  total  number  of 
the  pupils  upon  the  rolls  of  their  schools  has  been 
ascertained  from  the  school  rolls  returned  to  the 
Intermediate  Board  to  amount  to  6,421.  The  sum 
of  those  figures  is  ? — 19,140. 

2116.  Divide  that  by  3 ? — 6,380. 

2117.  Now,  the  number  of  boys  of  the  prescribed 
ages  who  passed  at  the  examination,  is  3,955  ; those 
over-age  that  passed,  241.  The  number  of  girls 
of  the  prescribed  age  who  passed  was  1,370  ; over- 
age girls,  70.  Give  me  the  tot  of  the  four,  please  ? — 
5,636. 

2118.  That  shows  that  the  number  was  even  less 
than  you  gave  ? — Yes. 

2119.  Now,  just  one  other  question  as  tothenumbers 
who  present  themselvesforexamination.  Youhave  that 
number,  19,140,  as  that  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools 
earning  results  fees.  Now,  the  numbers  of  boys  ex- 
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amined  was  6,705  ; that  of  the  girls  examined  2,688, 
in  all  9,073  ; so  that  the  number  that  actually 
preseutecl  themselves  for  examination  out  of  schools 
■that  present  pupils  for  examination  is  not  one-half 
tthat  of  the  pupils  within  the  Intei'mediate  ages 


in  these  schools  ? — Not  one-half,  as  I said — it  is  jan.  is,  1899. 
about  a half.  Rev.  Andrew 

2120.  I thought  it  only  fair  to  give  those  figures  for  Murphy, 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  your  calculations  were  right. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Most  Rev.  John  Healy,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  examined. 


2121.  Chairman. — My  Lord  Bishop,  you  are  Bishop 
•of  Clonfert  ? — Yes. 

2122.  And  I believe  that  for  many  years  you  were 
Professor  of  Classics  ? — Yes. 

2 1 23.  In  Maynooth  1 — I was  not  Professor  of 
Classics  in  Maynooth.  I was  Professor  of  Theology 
there  ; but  I was  Professor  of  Classics  in  one  of  the 
Intermediate  schools  from  the  start. 

2124.  You  were  also  Examiner  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  in  Latin  for  some  three  or  four  years  ? 
— Yes. 

2125.  I suppose  that  whilst  you  were  in  Maynooth 
you  took  a part  in  conducting  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tions ? — Yes,  of  all  the  students,  most  of  whom  came 
from  the  Intermediate  schools. 

2126.  You  have  taken  an  interest,  of  course,  in  the 
working  of  the  Intermediate  system  in  this  country 
•since  it  was  established  ? — Certainly,  all  through. 

2127.  You  are  also  a member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Royal  University? — Yes. 

2128.  And  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  that 
•Senate? — Yes. 

2129.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  how  has  the  system 
worked? — In  my  opinion  the  existing  system,  on 
the  whole,  has  worked  well.  It  has  worked  well 
in  stimulating  the  teachers,  in  stimulating  the 
students  also — perhaps  too  much  sometimes — and  in 
providing  a means  of  giving  a better  education  both 
in  the  schools  and  to  clever  boys.  These  things  have 
been  explained  amply  by  other  witnesses,  so  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  deal  with  them  now. 

2130.  Then  it  has  done  good? — It  has  done  a great 
•deal  of  good. 

2131.  Have  you  observed  any  defects  in  the 
•system? — Yes;  I consider  there  are  some  obvious 
•defects  in  the  system. 

2132.  We  will  take  them  one  by  one,  if  you  please, 
ray  lord? — Well,  the  first  defect,  which  I think  is 
■generally  admitted  by  all  people  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Intermediate  education  of  the  country,  is  the 
fact  that  no  provision  is  made  in  your  system  of 
examination  for  testing  the  leading  of  languages. 
Of  course  that  is  an  obvious  defect. 

2133.  That  could  be  done,  of  course,  by  an  oral 
examination? — It  could  be  done,  I think,  by  in- 
spection in  the  way  I shall  presently  point  out. 

2134.  It  could  not  be  done  by  our  system  of  written 
examinations  unless  it  were  supplemented  in  some 
Way  ? — Certainly  not ; but  I wish  to  make  a very  sharp 
distinction  between  inspection  and  oral  examination 
by  the  inspector. 

2135.  You  consider  it  essential  that  there  should 
be  an  oral  test  in  the  classical  languages  ? — In  classics 
and  modern  languages. 

2136.  Have  you,  my  lord,  yourself  observed  since 
the  passing  of  the  Intermediate  Act  any  change  for 
the  worse  in  the  pi-onunciation  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, especially  in  accentuation  and  prosody?  — 
Well,  in  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  notice,  I do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  improvement,  and  I 
have  spoken  to  several  of  the  professors  in  Maynooth 
as  to  the  way  in  which  they  speak  the  Latin  now 
and  read  it  at  their  entrance  examinations,  and  I 
have  been  assured  that  it  is  not  so  well  read  as  it 
used  to  be  by  the  students  who  were  educated  in 
the  old  schools,  where  there  was  no  such  system  of 
examination  at  all. 

2137.  Would  you  consider  it  necessary  that  there 
should  also  be  an  oral  test  in  English  ? — Yes. 


2138.  Passing  from  languages  to  practical  science,  Most  Rev.  John 
there  are  examinations  under  our  Board  in  chemistry  Healy,  d.d. 
and  in  natural  philosophy  ? — Yes. 

2139.  Would  you  consider  practical  tests  in  a 
laboratory  essential  for  the  purpose  of  testing  know- 
ledge in  those  subjects? — I would  in  those  schools 
where  the  subject  is  taken  up.  Of  course  in  some 
schools  it  might  not  be  taken  up.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I should  not  wish  to  go  too  far  with  that 
practical  test,  and  I should  only  require,  at  least  in 
most  schools,  such  apparatus  as  they  have  in  the 
schools  that  teach  the  Science  and  Art  course  in  this 
country — I mean  the  South  Kensington  course.  I 
think  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  in  most  schools. 

I should  not  wish,  therefore,  to  go  beyond  that  in 
the  beginning  in  the  way  of  providing  apparatus. 

2140.  No,  but  whatever  the  examination  was  it 
should  include  a practical  test  in  the  subject  of  the 
examination  ? — Some  practical  test. 

2141.  That  necessarily  should  be  limited  by  having 
regard  to  the  appliances  that  were  at  the  command 
of  the  various  schools? — Yes,  but  I should  by  no 
means  wish  that  the  tendency  to  practical  examination 
in  these  special  subjects  should  change  any  of  our  In- 
termediate schools  into  technical  science  schools. 

I am  as  anxious  as  any  person  can  be  for  technical 
education  in  all  its  branches  in  this  country ; I think 
that  it  is  the  greatest  want  we  have — agricultural 
education,  technical  education  by  way  of  fishing 
schools  along  the  seaboard,  and  all  their  kindred 
branches,  technical  education  also  in  the  towns  such 
as  is  needed  for  the  great  cities ; but  I would  not  have 
that  provided  by  any  portion  of  the  grant  that  is 
given  to  this  Commission  to  be  apportioned  amongst 
Intermediate  schools. 

2142.  You  regard  technical  education  as  a wholly 
different  branch  of  education  ? — As  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

2143.  Dealt  with  by  different  Acts  of  Parliament  ? 

— Yes,  and  I make  that  observation  because  from 
some  statements  I have  seen  made  by  eminent  scientific 
men  in  Dublin,  I think  the  tendency  of  their  observa- 
tions showed  a desire  to  change  some  of  our  Interme- 
diate schools  into  technical  schools  of  science  and  art. 

Now  I understand  they  have  some  technical  schools 
and  colleges  of  science  here  in  Dublin.  Let  them 
work  these  well  by  all  means ; let  them  have  them 
well  endowed ; but  I think  they  ought  not  to  look  for 
any  part  of  our  endowment,  as  I may  call  it,  in  order 
to  change  our  halls  into  technical  schools. 

2144.  I quite  agree  with  your  lordship,  but  you 
would  not  object  that  our  system  would  encourage  the 
teaching  of  such  subject  matters  as  would  qualify 
them  to  enter  the  College  of  Science  and  Art  and  enable 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  study  which  is  given  in 
that  department  ? — Certainly ; I think  that  is  most 
desirable,  and  whatever  science  we  do  teach  ought  to 
be  taught  soundly. 

2145.  Soundly  and  practically? — Soundly  and 
practically. 

2146.  Now  before  I ask  your  lordship  the  remedies 
that  you  suggest  1 will  first  refer  you  to  some  of  the 
other  objections.  Your  objection  No.  2 is  in  refer- 
ence to  prosody — you  think  that  questions  ought  to 
be  set  in  the  prosody  of  the  classical  languages  at 
the  examinations? — Yes,  and  a good  deal  of  importance 
attached  to  it  in  the  classical  languages. 

2147.  And  you  think  also  that  more  importance 
ought  to  be  attached  to  composition  than  is  at  present 
attached  to  it  under  our  rules  ? — Certainly,  in  all 
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Jan.  18. 1899.  languages,  but  especially  the  classical  languages. 

Most  Rev  John  ^01'  this  reason  : I think  it  most  desirable  that  we 

Ilealy,  d.d.  should  see  that  the  education  given  in  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  is  a sound  and  thorough  education 
in  whatever  we  undertake  to  teach  or  to  see  taught. 
I think  it  is  admitted  by  all  scholars  that  the  only 
real  test  of  a thorough  classical  education  is  com- 
position in  the  languages,  and  also  translations  from 
unseen  passages.  Those  are  two  things  which  no 
man  can  cram.  No  one  can  cram  into  the  head  of  a 
boy  how  to  translate  into  decent  Latin  a passage 
from  an  English  writer,  nor  how  to  translate  an 
unseen  passage  ; so  that  if  he  knows  these  two  things 
it  is  certain  that  he  knows  the  language  substantially. 
I think  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  marks  for  the 
subject  of  Latin,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
composition  and  to  the  translation  of  unseen  passages 
— at  least  in  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades. 

2148.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  within 
your  Lordship’s  observation  that  at  one  time  that 
was  so  much  felt  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  that  the 
place  of  a student  in  the  school  was  almost  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  composition  and  nothing 
else! — Yes,  that  was  so.  Complaint  is  generally 
made  in  this  country  now  that  even  the  talented 
students  who  pass  through  our  Intermediate  schools 
are  not  able  to  write  a decent  Latin  letter  such  as 
those  who  were  trained  in  the  old  classical  hedge 
schools  were  able  to  write.  We  have  existing  proofs 
of  that  in  the  letters  that  remain — for  instance  in 
the  letters  written  to  Rome — and  I doubt  whether 
even  exhibitioners  coming  from  our  Intermediate 
schools  could  write  letters  in  the  same  style. 

2149.  I understand  that  the  pronunciation,  and 
the  prosody  in  Latin  of  Intermediate  students 
is  something  that  often  grates  against  the  ear1? — 
Yes. 

2150.  I observe  that  you  say  that  “ as  a thorough 
study  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature  has 
always  been  recognised  by  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties as  the  true  basis  of  literary  culture,  I hope 
nothing  will  be  done  to  diminish  the  relative  import- 
ance attached  to  the  study  of  these  languages  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  ”? — 
Yes ; I am  greatly  afraid  that  the  tendency  of  the  age 
is  very  utilitarian,  and  that  they  look  merely  to  what 
will  pay  in  the  various  industrial  spheres,  and  in 
science  and  art  especially.  If  that  spirit  were  carried 
too  far,  and  provision  made  for  it  too  amply,  it  would 
result,  I think,  in  the  destruction  of  classical  culture, 
and  after  all,  I think,  in  the  case  of  the  highest  men 
in  all  spheres  of  life — professional  men,  literary  men, 
statesmen,  and  philosophers,  their  real  culture  must 
be  a classical  culture ; and  I think  Dr.  Delany  the 
other  day  quoted  here  some  eminent  modern  educa- 
tionist in  Germany  who  made  the  same  statement — 
that  classical  education  is  the  true  basis  of  literary 
culture. 

2151.  A suggestion  has  been  made  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  here  that  there  should  be  three  courses 
under  the  Board : first,  the  classical  or  grammar 
school  course ; secondly,  a scientific  course ; and 
thirdly,  a course  that  was  called  the  modern  course, 
which  would  probably  be  taken  by  persons  whose 
ultimate  destination  in  life  was  commercial ; and 
questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  period  at  which  those 
three  separate  courses  should  commence.  Now,  does 
your  Lordship  approve  of  that  system  of  having  these 
three  separate  courses  during  any  stage  of  the  Inter- 
mediate programme  ? — I do  : but  I should  begin  by 
having  them  only  in  the  Senior  Grades,  and  see  how 
the  system  would  work  there,  and  if  it  worked  there 
satisfactorily,  I would  transfer  it  to  the  Middle 
Grade ; but  I should  not  be  inclined  to  go  lower  down 
with  these  alternative  courses. 

2152.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  should  be  an 
official  inspection  of  schools? — Yes. 

2153.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  to  what  you  think 
that  official  inspection  should  extend  ? — I would  carry 
it  out  in  this  way.  The  inspector  would  be  sent  down 


to  the  school  with  instructions  to  examine,  not  the 
dormitories  in  boarding  schools,  but  the  appliances; 
for  education  of  every  kind,  including  school-room 
accommodation,  maps,  books,  and  physical  apparatus,, 
and  everything  in  that  way  ; and  also  he  should  call 
up  classes  and  hear  the  teachers  examine  them  in 
classics,  and  they  should  be  asked  to  read  in  his- 
presence.  In  like  manner  he  should  confer  with  the- 
teachers  as  to  the  system  they  generally  adopted.. 
Supposing  that  you  sent  down  what  I call  a level- 
headed man,  without  fads  (and  any  other  man  would 
be  worse  than  useless)  he  would  without  opening  his. 
lips  as  an  examiner  in  my  opinion  do  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  school  and  to  the  teaching.  Suppose 
he  found  the  boys  were  being  fairly  taught  to  read 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  for  instance,  and  that  the 
teacher  was  fairly  qualified,  which  he  could  ascertain 
by  hearing  him  examine,  he  would  leave  the  thing  so. 
If,  on  the  otherhand,  he  saw  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  teach  the  reading  of  Latin  or  Greek  decently,  he 
would  at  once  report  that,  and  disqualify  all  the  boys- 
in  that  class  for  the  written  examination  in  that  year. 
If  he  found  that  the  school,  either  as  a whole  or  in  any 
particular  department  of  it,  was  veryefficient,  he  would 
report  that  to  the  Board.  Then  I would  give,  not 
precisely  results  fees,  but  I would  give  a premium  for 
either  general  efficiency  or  special  efficiency  in  par- 
ticular departments.  The  value  of  that  premium 
would  depend  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  the 
money  as  on  the  official  testimony  that  it  would  be  to- 
the  character  of  the  school.  He  would  also  do  more  : 
he  should  not  go  down  to  harass  the  teachers  (who- 
already  have  enough  to  do)  or  to  penalise  the  teachers,, 
but  rather  to  note  defects  and  suggest  amendments, 
and  remedies,  and  to  confer  with  the  teachers,  and  to- 
encourage  and  help  them.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  saw- 
airy  thing  notably  wrong  he  would  report  it  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  they  would  impose  a penalty ;. 
also,  he  would  report  in  favour  of  giving  graduated 
premiums  for  special  efficiency  or  general  efficiency. 
That  is  the  kind  of  inspection  I should  wish  to  have,, 
at  least  in  the  beginning. 

2154.  Would  that  test  the  pronunciation  and 
prosody  of  all  the  students  in  the  school  ? — I think 
the  very  existence  of  any  inspector  going  to  a school; 
would  provide  the  remedy,  because  the  teacher  would 
be  ashamed  not  to  make  a decent  effort  that  his- 
pupils  should  read  when  he  found  a gentleman  of  this- 
kind  coming  to.  his  school,  and  we  should  have  no- 
such  instances  as  those  I have  spoken  of. 

2155.  If  the  inspector  were  to  ask  such  a student- 
as  you  have  spoken  of  what  was  the  French  word  for 
“ Y es,”  he  would  not  answer  “ O-u-i”  ? — -No ; I think 
that  would  disappear  with  the  appearance  of  an 
inspector  in  the  school. 

2156.  Have  you  at  all  considered,  my  lord,  the 
question  of  whether  this  general  results  examination, 
by  written  questions,  for  all  Ireland  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous system  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  schools?1 
— Well,  now,  is  your  question  put  speculatively  with 
regard  to  an  ideal  system  ? 

2157.  Yes,  in  the  first  instance? — I do  not  think  it  is. 
If  I could  have  my  own  ideal  I would  have  an  endow- 
ment for  the  school,  no  matter  how  or  where  it  was 
got,  and  I would  let  the  governors  of  the  school 
select  their  own  course  and  offer  their  own  prizes  in 
their  own  way;  in  other  words,  they  would  work  the 
school  as  a special  particular  entity.  But  here  we 
have  a very  different  state  of  things.  We  have  inter- 
competition amongst  all  the  Intermediate  schools  in 
Ireland,  and  we  have  what,  after  all,  must  be  taken 
into  account,  the  religious  difficulty,  and  we  have  also- 
girls  and  boys.  All  these  factors  make  the  problem  a 
very  complex  one,  and  I air.  at  present  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  obvious  defects  to  which  I have 
referred  were  corrected,  or  put  in  the  way  of  correc- 
tion, we  should  change  the  system  only  very  slowly 
and  cautiously,  and  make  only  such  changes  as  were 
proved  to  be  necessary  or  useful. 
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2158.  In  reference  to  competition,  would  your 
lordship  approve  of  the  general  examination  con- 
tinuing, so  far  as  competition  was  concerned — but  that 
boys  who  were  not  competing  for  exhibitions  should 
not  be  obliged  to  present  themselves  for  examination'} 
— For  written  examination  ? 

2159.  For  written  examination  ? — I think  in  the 
case  of  mere  pass  boys — it  is  of  these  you  speak — it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  the  pass  boys  should 
present  themselves  for  written  examination.  That 
would  require  a very  large  staff  of  inspectors — the 
examination  of  the  pass  boys  in  all  the  schools  in  Ire- 
land— and  I should  take  care  that  the  sum  of  money 
at  present  available  for  results  fees  for  the  schools  and 
for  prizes  for  the  boys  should  not  be  notably  di- 
minished by  any  new  system  of  inspection.  I would 
not  unduly  multiply  the  number  of  inspectors. 

2160.  The  idea  I have  in  my  head  would  not 
involve  such  a great  number  of  inspections.  Supposing 
you  take  the  problem  we  have  to  determine  to  be 
what  is  the  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of 
the  schools,  • if  you  have  in  all  the  schools  the  most 
efficient  method,  the  result  of  that  upon  the  students 
there,  their  characteristics  being  unchanged,  will  be 
the  most  efficient  that  can  be  ? — Certainly. 

2161.  The  object  would  be,  not  to  test  the  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  scholar  as  an  individual,  but 
it  might  be  necessary  to  test  it  as  an  element  in 
determining  the  efficiency  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

2162.  Your  lordship  observes  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  need  not  necessarily  be  determined  in  the 
month  before  the  examination  ?— No. 

2163.  But  that  the  inspection  of  schools  might 
continue  throughout  the  entire  of  the  school  year, 
and,  therefore,  the  services  of  one  inspector  might  be 
availed  of  for  ten  months? — Yes;  at  least  it  could 
begin  after  Christmas,  and  then  go  on  till  the  month 
of  June. 

2164.  And  in  that  way  a great  number  of  inspec- 
tors would  not  be  necessary? — Well,  I cannot  cal- 
culate the  number,  nor  do  I know  the  amount  of 
money  necessary,  but  I would  like  to  make  that  pro- 
viso, that  the  funds  must  not  be  notably  diminished 
for  that  purpose,  because  that  would  be  doing  an 
evil  in  order  to  provide  perhaps  a doubtful  good. 

2165.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  expended  on 
this  general  examination,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  pass 
students,  is  enormous,  because  the  papers  of  each 
student,  although  it  may  be  a question  whether 
he  will  even  pass,  have  to  be  examined  with 
as  great  accuracy  as  if  his  success  in  obtaining  an 
exhibition  depended  upon  his  obtaining  one  addi- 
tional mark?— I believe  the  examination  for  pass 
students  could  be  conducted  upon  the  lines  that  your 
lordship  suggests,  but  if  not  conducted  upon  these 
lines,  if  it  continued  to  be  a written  examination,  I 
should  prefer  to  have  one  set  of  pass  questions,  with 
a set  of  honour  questions,  the  same  day ; and,  of 
course,  only  the  better  boys  would  take  up  the  honour 
papers ; and  in  order  to  secure  that  foolish  boys  would 
not  attempt  the  honour  questions,  and  so  embarrass 
the  examiners,  I would  forbid  any  boys  to  take  up 
the  honour  papers,  except  those  whom  the  manager 
of  the  school  and  the  inspector  previously  accepted  as 
honourmen.  I think  that  would  be  a practical  way 
of  ensuring  that  they  should  not  attempt  questions 
that  were  beyond  them. 

2106.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh— Suppose  there  was 
an  outsider,  a boy  coming  in  for  examination  who  is 
not  a pupil  of  any  school  ? — I do  not  provide  for 
them. 

2167.  Chairman — A mode  had  occurred  to  me 
upon  which  I should  like  your  lordship’s  opinion. 
You  are  aware  that  in  the  month  of  May  it  is  neces- 
sary that  certain  notices  should  be  sent  to  the  Board 
showing  that  the  student  has  pursued  a course  of  study 
in  Ireland.  In  that  month  a boy’s  teacher  ought  to  be 
well  able  to  decide  whether  he  should  go  in  as  an 
honour  student  or  as  a pass  student  ?— Certainly. 

2168.  Would,  your  lordship  approve  of  an  arrange- 


ment by  which  it  should  be  stated  in  that  notice  Jan.  ig.  1899.- 
whether  the  boy  was  to  compete  for  honours  or  seek  Most  Rev.  John 
a pass  only  ? — Yes.  1-lcaly,  n.i>. 

2169.  Then  a student  who  had  stated  that  he 
intended  to  compete  for  honours,  would  be  handed 
an  honour  paper  only,  and  a student  who  presented 
himself  for  a pass  only  would  be  handed  a pass  paper 
only,  and  therefore  the  students  would  not  be 
embarrassed  by  a choice  of  papers  in  the  exami- 
nation hall?— Yes  ; I have  no  doubt  that  would 
work  well. 

2170.  It  is  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that  the 
papers  for  the  honourmen  should  be  constructed  as 
the  present  papers  are,  that  is,  there  should  be  pass 
questions  to  a certain  value  upon  the  papers  ; 
and  it  might  be  made  a condition  that  a certain 
number  of  those  pass  questions  should  be  answered  ? 

— Certainly.  I think  one  advantage  of  having  a 
different  set  of  questions,  pass  and  honour,  would  be 
this,  that  when  an  examiner  would  come  to  set 
merely  a pass  paper  he  would  never  dream  of  setting 
some  of  the  foolish  questions  that  are  now  undoubtedly 
set  by  examiners — puzzles,  and  conundrums,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  but  he  would  put  fair  and  open 
questions,  so  that  any  industrious  boy  would  be  sure 
to  pass. 

2171.  Does  your  lordship  wish  to  add  anything 
else  upon  the  subject  of  inspection  and  examination  ? 

— No,  I think  that  nearly  concludes  that  part  of  what 
I have  to  say. 

2172.  You  would  wish  me,  I suppose,  to  go  through 
the  other  questions  mentioned  in  your  statement  ? — ; 

Certainly. 

2173.  Then  the  next  matter  is  the  number  of 
grades.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  grades  and  the  ages  for  those  grades? 

— Yes.  I think  the  four  grades  ought  to  be  re- 
tained— the  existing  grades — but  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  I would  not  give  money  prizes,  I would  only 
give  book  prizes,  because  I think  it  is  not  good  to  have 
boys  of  such  a tender  age  competing  for  these  money 
prizes,  and  over-stimulating  their  minds  and  perhaps 
to  some  extent  sowing  the  seeds  of  avarice. 

2174.  Would  your  lordship  be  inclined  to  go  even 
further  than  that  and  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
prizes  whatever  ; in  fact  no  competition  in  that  Pre- 
paratory Grade?— Well,  it  would  hardly  be  called 
competition,  because  these  book  prizes  would  not  be 
such  as  to  stimulate  any  kind  of  over-exertion  at  all 
I think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  reward 
the  industrious  boys  by  book  prizes,  but  nothing; 
more. 

2175.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  upon  the 
number  of  grades? — I would  keep  the  four  grades,  as- 
I have  said,  but  I would  graduate  the  papers  more- 
carefully. 

2176.  A suggestion  has  been  made  in  a paper  which 
has  been  sent  in  by  the  Masonic  School,  which  has  the- 
advantage  of  having  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  on  its- 
Committee,  suggesting  what  practically  would  amount 
to  an  abolition  of  the  Senior  Grade  ; that  is,  that  the 
superior  limit  of  age  should  be  17  ; and  one  of  the  argu- 
ments relied  on  for  that  is  that  a great  number  of  stu- 
dents go  from  the  MiddleGradedirect  to  theUniversity. 

Does  your  lordship  approve  of  that  suggestion  ? — By 
no  means. 

2177.  You  observe  it  at  once  introduces  the  burning 
question  with  reference  to  the  universities  ? — 

Certainly.  I would  keep  the  present  limits  of  age 
for  competition, — for  exhibitioners.  I would  either 
abolish  the  limits  of  ago  altogether  for  pass  papers,  or 
extend  it  two  years  in  all  the  grades  so  that  it  would  be 
open  to  boys  up  to  20  to  be  examined  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  19  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  18  in  the  Junior. 

The  reason  for  that  is  this  : one  of  the  primary  func- 
tions, as  I understand,  of  this  Board  is  to  assist  the  In- 
termediate schools  by  an  indirect  endowment  over  the 
whole  of  the  country.  In  the  larger  towns  boys  are 
sent  to  school  early,  and  they  have  generally  better 
schools  than  we  have  in  the  smaller  places  in  the  coun- 
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'■  • Tll,e  ^equenceis  that  they  arrive  at  a fitness  system  of  inspection,  and  I am  sure  you  regard  that 

lm  i ° an . 1 rmedlate  school  at  a much  earlierage  as  of  importance  not  only  as  a test  of  the  teaching  but 

-p  °7S1U  ie  smaller  towns  and  country  places,  as  a test  of  proper  appliances,  having  regard  to  the 

From  those  places  the  boys  come  to  us  a couple  of  physical  welfare  of  the  students  as  well  as  to  their  in- 
Ir  r,  01  iree  y®fs  later  t‘ian  ^ey  will  come  from  tellectual  welfare — take  for  instance  the  question  of 

arge  owns,  they  are  not  so  precocious,  but  they  proper  hours  for  exercise  and  recreation  Yes. 
are  on  the  other  hand  youths  of  robust  intellects  and  2186.  That  is  an  important  subject,  is  it  not— the 
S.r  °ut  splendid  scholars.  They  are  carefully  danger  of  over-strain  from  competition  ?—  In  all  the 
l?  1 .”erPie“late  school  and  they  turn  out  Intermediate  schools  with  which  I am  acquainted 

ve  , and  1 think  it  is  an  unfair  thing  to  them  and  especially  in  the  country,  ample  provision  is  made  for 
their  mends,  and  to  the  managers  of  the  schools,  that  recreation  and  exercise.  I do  not  know  how  far  that 
ttey  should  be  excluded  either from  apassorfrom  the  is  true  in  the  large  cities,  but  I know  in x the  country 
lesults  tee  for  that  pass.  Those  schools  do  as  careful  schools  it  is,  especially  in  the  boarding  schools.  Still 
and  earnest  work  m turning  out  these  pupils  as  is  done  I think  it  is  a thing  that  the  inspector  ought  to  look 
n legard  to  the  others,  and  they  have  as  good  a right  after,  particularly  by  directing  attention  to  the  time- 
to  results  lees.  There  may  be  special  reasons  in  the  table  and  seeing  that-it  was  fair, 
case  of  the  exhibitioners,  because  there  the  limits  of  2187.  Though  you  attach  great  importance  to  the 
age  fixed  by  the  universities  come  in,  to  which  we  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  inspection,  I 
must  conform  ; but  in  the  other  case  that  is  not  so.  gather  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  immediately  sub- 
,,  " . ,.ou.  aie  a^are  tliafc  111  tlie  Royal  University  stituting  payment  as  the  result  of  inspection  for 

9ie7Qlew  ltS  ~ i , L • „ . payment  as  the  result  of  public  examination! — No: 

llas  t your  lordship  at  all  considered  the  because  I should  like  to  proceed  gradually,  and  test 
■'°n  'vhlc^  Tla®  1;>een  raised  as  to  the  overlapping  the  procedure  by  experience  as  we  go  along,  tube 
ot  Primary  and  Intermediate  education,  whether,  any  sure  that  we  are  on  safe  ground.  When  I consider 
ot  our  money  goes  to  pay  for  what  is  strictly  primary  the  conditions  and  the  difficulties  that  surround  the 
w 1fls“ag,ushec*  from  Intermediate  education?—  problem  we  have  to  solve,  I think  we  ought  to  "o  in 
e , ave  not  given  so  much  attention  to  that  for  change  very  cautiously  and  slowly.  ° 

question  I think  it  is  not  so  undesirable  as  some  2188.  Therearetwo  means  by  which  reforms  might 
people  think  that  a great  number  of  boys  should  go  in  be  worked  out  j one  is  possible  under  the  present  Act 
for  the  Junior  Grade.  I think  even  the  learning  of  of  Parliament-and  that  is  a matter  of  importance— 
.Latin  by  a boy  who  never  intends  to  go  in  for  a — •‘l-  ” ■ - ■ • - ■ 


f — e>-  *■*  » i«v-  and  the  other  would  require  further  legislation.  I 

lession  or  to  adopt  a literary  career  is  desirable,  should  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  whether  the 

because  the  learning  of  Latin  is  one  of  the  best  means  one  which  is  practicable  under  the  present  Act  of 
of  thoroughly  teaching  him  English,  and  even  in  the  Parliament  seems  to  you  to  be  adequate.  If  you  will 
senior  classes  of  the  National  schools  they  require  to  allow  me  I will  state  exactly  what  we  can  and 
learn  Latin  roots,  and  things  of  that  kind,  to  master  cannot  do  under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  We  cannot 
the  English  language  thoroughly  ; therefore  I think  if  give  any  portion  of  our  grant  as  the  result  of  inspec- 
a boy,  no  matter  what  he  goes  in  for,  has  been  a ye  ar  tion.  Even  as  an  experiment  ?— Even  as  a premium  ? 
in  the  Junior  Grade  of  which  Latin  would  be  a part  2189.  Even  as  an  experiment.  Assume  for  a 
ot  the  work,  he  would  spend  a useful  year,  and  it  is  moment  we  could  not  do  that— that  all  that  we 
not  misspent,  as  many  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  think,  could  do  would  be  to  annex,  as  a condition  to  the 
m97S,Sv“  f°r  hlS  future  career-  . receipt  of  results  fees,  submission  to  inspection  with 

. ‘7°,  roaai’e  aware  of  the  comparative  number  a satisfactory  certificate:  do  you  not  think  that  in 

of  students  that  present  themselves  in  our  various  that  way  a good  many  of  the  evils  to  which  vou  have 

^oi^  r eS-'n  x , x,  , , , ca,le(1  attention  could  be  done  away  with  ?— A good 

.A81.  I will  take  the  boys  at  the  last  examination,  deal  might  be  done,  but  I hardly  think  the  remedy 

The  number  examined  in  the  Senior  Grade  was  228 ; would  be  adequate,  and  I should  wish  that  the  Com- 
“ ,™e  “e  Grade  &20>  la  the  Junior  Grade  mission  would  go  to  Parliament  for  further  powers 
2,87 1 : and  m the  Prenaratorv  Grado  9 aLO.m t x ... . i , , r . . 


in  the  J unior  Grade,  of  which  Latin  would  be  a part 
of  the  work,  he  would  spend  a useful  year,  and  it  is 
not  misspent,  as  many  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  think, 
in  fitting  him  for  his  future  career. 

2180.  You  are  aware  of  the  comparative  number 
of  students  that  present  themselves  in  our  various 
grades  ? — Yes. 

2181.  I will  take  the  boys  at  the  last  examination. 
The  number  examined  in  the  Senior  Grade  was  228  ; 
in  the  Middle  Grade  620;  in  the  Junior  Grade 


2)877  5 a!^  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  2,420  ?— Yes.  I should  be  sorry  to  see  any  mandatory  clauses  intro- 
218^.  Your  lordship  observes  tha,tif  for  the  future  duced  into  a Bill  empowering  the  Commission  to 
we  shut  out  the  class  of  students  who  at  present  work  on  a wider  scale ; but  I think  they  ou<dit  to 
terminate  their  education  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  get  ample  power  from  Parliament  to  work  out  this 
'•Grade,  we  would  exclude  the  almost  entire  class  at  system  in  the  way  that  they  thought  best  for  the  "ood 
present  dealt  with  by  the  Intermediate  Board,— at  of  the  country.  We  have  confidence  in  them 
least,  upwards  of  five-sixths  of  it  1—  You  would,  2190.  Do  not  take  me  as  differing  from  you  in  the 

'Cei9  ,onoyT,  Q • , „x,  . least,  but  we  must  contemplate,  as  a possibility  at  all 

2183.  Then  aie  you  in  favour  of  the  rules  continuing  events,  a delay  in  the  obtaining  of  these  powers  ?— 
to  be  framed  in  such  a way  that  results  fees  can  be  That  is  true. 

obtained  by  those  who  do  not  intend  to  proceed  beyond  2191.  You  have  said,  and  I beg  to  express  my 
the  Junior  Grade  (—Yes,  certainly, and  here  there  is  entire  concurrence  in  your  opinion,  that  a thorough 
one  thing  I wish  to  mention  now,  lest  it  might  not  study  of  the  classical  languages  is  the  true  basis  °of 


the  Junior  Grade?— Yes,  certainly, and  here  there  is  entire  concurrence  in  your  opinion,  that  a thorough 
one  thing  I wish  to  mention  now,  lest  it  might  not  study  of  the  classical  languages  is  the  true  basis  °of 
occur  to  me  again.  One  of  the  witnesses  yesterday  (I  literary  culture.  But  you  would  not  say  that  a 
think  Dr.  .Nicholas)  made  very  strong,  and  I think  just,  smattering  of  Greek,  for  instance,  was  of  any  real 
representations  with  regard  to  the  system  of  inducing  educational  value? — No:  not  for  the  purpose  of 
boys  who  have  obtained  exhibitions  to  go  to  another  literary  culture  ; it  is  a dangerous  thin", 
school  in  the  succeeding  year  I cannot  condemn  2192.  If  you  begin  your  specialisation  so  late  as  the 
that  in  too  strong  language.  If  there  is  anything  Senior  Grade,  is  there  not  a danger  that  students 
mercenary  about  this  system  of  education,  that  thing  who  would  ultimately  specialise  mi  "lit  (what  I am 
is  the  most  mean  and  the  most  mercenary,  and  I wish  bound  to  call)  waste  some  time  in  can-yin"  on  their 

to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  saying  so  ; and  if  classical  studies.  Would  it  occur  to  vou  as  desirable 

any  means  can  be  adopted  by  the  Board  to  stop  that  to  specialise  in  the  Middle  Grade  ? — These  "entlemen 
thing,  even  by  the  non-publication  of  the  general  might  not  take  up  Greek  at  all ; they  could  confine 
results  of  the  examinations,  I would  be  delighted.  themselves  to  Latin 

2lg4  Woidd  your  lordship  be  in  favour  of  our  2193.  You  think  that  those  who  took  up  Greek 
not  publishing  the  results  as  we  do  at  present,  but  of  would  be  likely  to  carry  it  throu"h  to  the  end  ?— I 

publishing  no  more  than  the  lists  of  our  exhibitioners  think  so.  I think  they  ou"ht  not  to  take  it  up  other 

and  those  who  obtained  prizes?— I would.  I would  send  wise,  and  I think,  especially  in  the  hi"her  "rades  th» 

f Uo! or  i^°rTiatxi0n  ™ly  t0  the  “anaf  r the  SchooL  ,examin.afcion  ouShfc  to  be  made  broad  to*  test  their 
218o.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — •Your  lordship  attaches  broad  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I think 
great  importance  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  everything  will  depend  in  that  respect  upon  the  Greek 
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papers  set,  and  that  a great  deal  of  the  complaints 
made  against  the  system  of  Intermediate  education 
as  at  present  existing  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
papers  are  not  always  fairly  graded.  Fair,  open 

papers,  tests  of  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject 

those  are  the  papers  that  ought  to  be  set. 

2194.  Jt  would  be  necessary  ,to  discriminate  in 
two  ways : first,  having  regard  to  the  different 
grades ; and,  • second,  having  regard  to  pass  and 
houour  students  in  each  grade  ? — Certainly. 

2195.  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
appointment  of  a permanent  board  who  would  have 
special  care  of  the  graduation  and  settlement  of  the 

examination  papers -more  or  less  permanent? I 

would  approve  of  the  appointment  of  two  or  three 
gentlemen  representing  science  and  classics,  and, 
perhaps,  the  commercial  department,  whose  special 
duty  it  would  be  to  sit  down  and  graduate  the  papers 
and  revise  them,  especially  by  the  excision  of  foolish 
questions,  because  gentlemen,  particularly  those  who 
are  very  eminent  in  any  department,  are  very  likely  to 
set  foolish  questions  in  that  department. 

2196.  They  may  not  have  sufficient  regard  for  the 
capacity  of  the  students  ? — They  think  their  questions 
are  as  easy  to  everybody  as  they  are  to  ourselves — 
the  greatest  mistake  one  can  make  in  dealing  with 
boys. 

2197.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I suppose  you  mean  by 
foolish  questions  that  they  are  not  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  ? — That  is  what  I mean— not  suitable  to 
test  the  knowledge  of  boys. 

2198.  They  would  not  necessarily  be  foolish  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  not  suitable  to  the  capacity 
of  the  students  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ? — Cer- 
tainly; that  is  what  I mean. 

2199.  I am  in  such  entire  agreement  with  you 
all  through  that  the  few  questions  I have  to  ask 
will  not  amount  to  any  difference  of  opinion.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  it  might  be  desirable  if 
we  could  give  grants  to  schools  in  place  of  to 
individuals  ; but  I believe  the  chief  reason  why  Par- 
liament obliged  us  to  give  our  grants  as  the  result 
of  individual  examinations  was  that  it  should  ensure 
confidence  in  our  own  impartiality? — Yes. 

2200.  For  instance,  an  examiner  does  not  know  who 
the  writer  of  a paper  is,  and  you  are  sure  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  impartiality  of  his  examination ; 
but  we  should  know  whose  schools  grants  were  given 
to,  and  I confess  I should  not  like  that  ? — One  thing 
all  admit  : nobody  has  ever  yet  questioned  the  impar- 
tiality of  this  Board. 

2201.  Then  I think  we  must  be  careful  not  to  do 
anything  to  take  away  that  character? — Certainly, 
you  have  a character  to  lose. 

2202.  I do  not  know  whether  I quite  understood 
what  Mr.  Justice  Madden  said  about  the  limits  im- 
posed upon  us  at  present.  We  must  give  our  results 
fees  as  the  result  of  examination.  I do  not  know  (of 
course  it  is  a question  for  lawyers  to  determine) 
whether  there  is  any  difficulty  in  our  modifying 
the  results  fees  according  to  our  opinion  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — We  have  power  to  annex 
such  conditions  to  the  receipt  of  results  fees  as  we  think 
fit,  and  we  have  power  to  frame  rules  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  these  conditions ; and  that  gives  us  very 
wide  powers. 

2203.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Very  well ; then  as  to 
inspection  ? As  regards  results  fees  I do  not  see  any 
difficulty  about  that,  and  it  seems  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion. Then  as  to  the  question  whether  a boy  was  to 
be  a pass  candidate  or  not,  that  seems  another  good 
suggestion.  Suppose,  now,  there  was  a class  where 
the  teaching  was  good,  the  inspector  might  satisfy 
himself  after  a very  short  examination  that  the  teach- 
ing was  remarkably  good,  and  that  attention  was 
being  paid  to  pronunciation  ; but  if  you  took  a par- 
ticular boy  it  is  quite  possible  he  might  pronounce  in 
the  most  horrible  manner  ?—  That  is  true  ; I would 
rather  the  inspector  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  general 


result  of  the  class.  I would  be  very  slow  to  have  the 
inspector  disqualify  any  boys  except  where  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject,  or  this  particular  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  entirely  neglected  in  the  school.  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  on  account  of  some 
boys  not  being  able  to  read  well.  You  could  not 
expect  a Parisian  accent  beyond  the  Shannon  for 
instance. 

2204.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Or  even  at  Stratford- 
atte-Bowe  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
penalise  them  in  a case  like  that. 

2205.  O Conor  Don. — I have  only  one  or  two 
questions  to  ask  your  lordship.  I understand  that 
you  do  not  suggest  that  rewards  should  not  be  given 
to  students  for  passing  the  examination  in  the  shape 
of  exhibitions  and  prizes  ? — In  case  of  exhibitions  ? 

2206.  Yes.  You  do  not  propose  to  do  away  with 
the  grants  for  exhibitions? — Oh,  no,  but  I think 
with  regard  to  the  prizes  too  much  money  is  some- 
times given,  and  I think  the  amount  for  exhibitions 
might  be  diminished  in  the  Junior  Grade. 

2207.  But  supposing  that  system  continues,  do 
you  think  there  ought  to  be  any  conditions  attached 

•to  the  grants,  such  as  that  they  should  be  employed 
for  educational  purposes?— If  practicable,  but  I am 
afraid  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out  in 
practice  So  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  I certainly 
think  it  desirable. 

2208.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  quite  practi- 
cable to  make  the  payment  of  the  exhibition  dependent 
upon  the  boy  prosecuting  his  studies  in  an  Inter- 
mediate school  in  the  following  year  ? — Yes,  and  pay- 
ment might  be  deferred  to  the  following  year,  and  that 
would  be  a guarantee  that  the  money  would  be  well 
spent.  In  that  way  I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable. 

2209.  You  think  that  would  be  more  desirable 
than  giving  these  large  amounts  to  the  boys  to  be 
spent  as  the  parents  choose  ? — Yes.  I think  the  in 
tention  of  giving  the  money  to  the  boys  originally 
was  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies  further. 

2210.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  Board  in  giving  these  grants  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

2211.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  desirability 

of  having  a separate  examination  for  boys  and  girls  ? 

Well,  that  is  a question  I did  not  consider  much.  I 
do  not  know  much  about  the  system.  If  it  is  possible 
I think  it  would  be  desirable,  but  I do  not  know 
much  about  it,  and  I should  not  like  to  offer  an 
opinion. 

2212.  You  know  at  present  boys  and  girls  prac- 
tically, with  some  few  exceptions,  have  the  same 
examination  papers  set  to  them  ? — Yes. 

2213.  Although  they  do  not  compete  as  between 
the  sexes  ? — I understand  that. 

2214.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a 
different  programme  for  the  boys  and  a different  one 
for  the  gil  ls,  or  that,  if  the}'  have  the  same  programme 
they  should  compete  all  together,  on  equal  terms  ? — 
Well,  I would  have  a different  programme,  if  it  were 
not  difficult  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  But  I fear 
that  in  carrying  out  the  examination  it  would  entail  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  have  different  programmes,  and 
I have  heard  ladies  say  in  Dublin  when  the  system  was 
started,  they  objected  on  the  ground  that  it  cast  some 
Sort  of  stigma  of  inferiority  upon  them,  which  they 
would  not  have  at  all. 

2215.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  have  that, 
feeling  about  casting  a stigma,  and  showing  their 
inferiority,  they  ought  to  compete  with  the  boys? — 
Certainly,  except  in  some  subjects,  of  course. 

2216.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  present  pro- 
gramme for  girls  is  found  so  unsatisfactory  by  the 
great  majority  of  Catholic  female  schools  that  they 
do  not  send  in  their  pupils  at  all  ? — That  is  true,  be- 
cause some  ladies  connected  with  these  schools  told 
me  that  themselves. 

2217.  And  would  it  not  be  fair  that  those  girls’ 
schools  which  prefer  to  have  a different  programme 
and  do  not  regard  that  as  a sign  of  inferiority  should 


Jan.  18,  1899. 
Most  Rev.John 
Healv,  d.d. 
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Most  Rev  John  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  encourage  as 
Henly,  d.d.  far  as  possible  Intermediate  education  all  round,  and 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  indirect  endowment  to  all 
Intermediate  schools  on  fair  terms. 

2218.  Dr.  Barkley. — I have  just  one  question  to 
ask  you  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  prosody. 
You  say  several  questions  ought  to  be  set  in  written 
examinations  : I wish  to  know  whether  you  would 
limit  this  to  any  grade,  or  whether  you  think  it 
should  run  throughout  the  system,  from  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  upward  1 — I would  have  more  of  it  in  the 
Senior  and  Middle  Grades  than  in  the  J unior  Grade. 

2219.  Would  you  have  it  in  the  Preparatory  ? — 
I would,  but  on  a very  small  scale. 

2220.  Of  course,  there  might  be  a little  Latin 
verse  in  the  higher  grade  1 — Very  little  verse, 
because  I think  that  writing  Latin  verse  hardly  pays 
(now  especially)  for  the  time  and  labour  spent  in 
getting  the  facility  of  writing  it,  because  it  is  more  or 
less  a kind  of  a knack.  No  doubt,  nothing  is  better  for 
teaching  prosody,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  easy . 
to  acquire  the  knack,  and  not  particularly  useful  in 
after  life  even  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  classics 
I spoke  of. 

2221.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I have  just  one 
question  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  inspector. 


Your  lordship  spoke  of  the  inspector  seeing  some  of 
the  classes  taught  in  his  presence! — Yes. 

2222.  You  do  not  consider  that  he  should  take  part 
in  the  examination  of  these  pupils,  do  you?— Not 
under  the  present  system. 

2223.  But  under  the  system  you  recommend  1 — Yes, 
under  the  system  I recommend  ; but  I think  the  less 
part  he  took  in  the  examination  of  the  class  the  better. 

2224.  It  is  sometimes  urged,  as  an  objection  to 
any  system  of  inspection  such  as  you  contemplate, 
that  it  would  give  no  real  guarantee  of  what  was 
going  on  normally  in  the  school -- that  a sort  of  show 
lesson  might  be  made  up  for  the  occasion.  Do  you 
not  think  that  such  a difficulty  could  be  easily  pro- 
vided against  ? — I think  that  could  be  easily  met,  tire 
inspector  might  choose  the  lesson  and  the  boys  to  be 
examined. 

2225.  So  that  in  so  far  as  the  difficulty  may  be  a 
real  one,  it  could  be  easily  met  ? — Yes. 

2226.  Would  you  approve  of  the  system  going  as 
far  as  this— that  in  the  matter  of  composition,  for 
instance,  the  inspector  might  hand  to  the  teacher  of 
the  class  a passage  which  he  wished  to  see  turned  into 
Latin  ? — Certainly,  in  the  higher  grades. 

2227.  And  if  he  wished  to  hear  them  read  a 
certain  passage  he  could  have  that  done  in  his 
presence  ? — Certainly. 

The  wit/ness  withdrew. 


J.  R.  Leebody,  m.a.,  D.sc.,  President,  M 

2230.  Chairman. — Professor  Leebody,  you  are  a 
Doctor  of  Science,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry;  and  a Member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Royal  University?— Yes. 

2231.  And  you  are  on  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Senate? — Yes. 

2232.  You  are  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  Magee  College,  Londonderry? — Yes,  and 
President  of  the  College. 

2233.  And  you  now  are,  and  have  been,  I think 
since  the  commencement,  one  of  the  examiners  in 
mathematics  under  the  Inteimediate  Board? — Yes, 

I have  examined,  I think,  twelve  or  thirteen 
.times,  and  in  every  branch  of  the  curriculum. 

2234.  You  have  been  Professor  of  Mathematics 
.and  Physics  in  Magee  College  since  1865  ? — Yes. 

2235.  And  therefore  you  have  had  thirty-three 
years’  experience  of  the  examinations  for  entrance? 
—Yes. 

2236.  And  you  have  been  over  twenty-five  years 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  cf  a large  Inter- 
mediate school? — Yes. 

2237.  What  school  is  that? — Foyle  College 
formerly;  the  Academical  Institution,  with  a vary- 
ing attendance  of  from  100  to  150. 

2238.  You  are  a member  of  various  com- 
mittees for  the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of 
•elementary  science  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art? — Yes,  I took  a great  deal  of 
practical  interest  in  it  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
•ago.  I used  to  give  introductory  lectures  in  the 
courses,  and  pay  close  attention  to  their  working 
and  methods  of  working. 

2239.  You  have  had  nearly  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  the  delivery  of  University  Extension 
Lectures  in  chemistry  and  physics? — Yes,  I began 
those  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  I have  only 
ceased  now. 

2240.  With  all  that  varied  experience  you 
will  be  able  to  give  us  a great  deal  of  valuable 
information  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
chemistry  and  physics  under  the  Intermediate 
Board?— Yes.  I have  paid  close  attention  to  that 
also  and  to  the  working  of  the  Act  in  its  bearing 
on  both  boys  and  girls’  schools. 

2241.  Do  you  refer  to  its  effect  upon  the  teaching 
of  those  particular  subjects  or  to  its  benefits 


igee  College,  Londonderry,  examined. 

generally? — I would  wish  to  say  something  first 
generally  as  to  its  benefits. 

2242.  The  reason  I ask  that  is  because  you  say 
in  your  paper  “ I confine  my  remarks  to  the  points 
on  which  I have  direct  personal  knowledge,  its 
effects  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry”? — I knew  you  would  get  most  volum- 
inous information  on  the  other  points,  and  there- 
fore I didn’t  flood  you  with  it.  But  in  case  you 
were  so  good  as  to  call  me  before  you  I was  pre- 
pared to  tell  all 'I  knew. 

2243.  We  are  anxious  to  know  your  experience 
as  to  the  working  of  this  Act  generally. 
Tell  us  what  is  your  general  opinion  as  to  how  it 
has  worked? — It  has  done  a great  deal  of  good. 

2244.  It  has  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  the 
special  department  of  mathematics? — In  the  special 
department  of  mathematics  in  both  boys  and  girls 
schools  it  has  effected  great  benefit.  That  benefit 
has  been  more  marked  in  the  case  of  schools  of  what 
you  may  call  the  second  class  than  in  the  case  of 
the  best  schools;  and  it  has  been  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  girls’  schools  than  in  the  schools  for 
boys. 

2245.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  improvement  in  mathematics? — I am 
speaking  about  the  subjects  in  general,  and  the 
improvement  has  been  very  marked,  especially  in 
what  I would  call  schools  of  the  second  class,  but 
not  so  marked  in  schools  of  the  first  class.  Then 
as  regards  individuals  the  tendency  has  been  not 
to  make  the  position  of  the  clever  and  well-taught 
boy  better,  but  certainly  to  bring  up  the  average, 
and  I think  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that. 

2246.  Then  the  effect  has  been  to  extend  the 
number  of  students  who  have  been  brought  up  to  a 
particular  level? — It  has. 

2247.  But  not  so  much  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  best  boys? — Yes,  and  that  is  in- 
structive because  it  shows  that  the  system  as  at 
present  wrought  tends  to  a sort  cf  mathematical 
limit.  The  better  schools  become  the  less  capa- 
city it  has  for  improving  them,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  possible  evils  which  have  been  pointed 
out  begin  to  have  a counteracting  effect,  and  there- 
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fore,  while  I believe  that  no  system  could  have 
been  adopted  in  1878  better  for  Ireland,  I don't 
think  it  is  the  best  system  now. 

2248.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  best 
system  for  adoption  now?  Do  not  have  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  carried  out. 
Suppose  you  had  a free  hand  to  lay  down  the  best 
system  of  Intel-mediate  education  in  Ireland  what 
system  would  you  adopt? — I would  allow  every 
school  to  have  a free  hand.  But  that  is  purely  a 
theoretical  supposition.  We  have  the  religious 
difficulty  which  we  cannot  ignore,  and  there  are 
other  difficulties  which  put  it  out  of  practical 
possibility. 

2249.  There  are  a number  of  difficulties  that  you 
have  observed  in  the  working  of  the  system?— -Be- 
fore mentioning  them  I would  wish  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  girls,  which  I have  looked  into 
closely — we  have  very  fine  schools  in  Derry — that 
the  improvement  has  been  immense.  I believe  that 
a girl  from  one  of  our  best  schools  in  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, or  Derry,  after  she  gets  the  length  of  the 
Senior  Grade  is  equal  in  scholarship  *0  a girl  of  the 
same  age  in  the  best  English  schools.  I do  not 
make  that  statement  haphazard.  I make  it  from 
the  experience  of  my  own  daughter,  who,  after 
passing  through  the  Senior  Grade,  was  at  one  of 
those  advanced  schools,  and  found  that  she  entered 
their  highest  form  as  a matter  of  course. 

2250.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  as  to 
your  experience  of  the  advantages  of  the  Act  before 
I ask  you  what  were  the  defects,  if  any,  which  you 
have  observed  in  its  working? — There  is  one  thing 
about  its  working  with  which  not  much  fault  has 
been  found,  and  which  I have  not  seen  attention 
called  to  up  to  the  present,  and  that  is 
the  very  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  de- 
tails of  the  examination  work  are  earned  out. 
From  the  first  I have  had  a generaj  super- 
vision over  the  centres  in  Derry,  which  are 
pretty  large.  At  the  first  there  was  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  superinten- 
dents as  to  their  duties,  and  some  arrange- 
ments that  they  made  gave  rise  to  a diffi- 
culty about  the  examinations.  Now  the  thing 
works  like  clockwork,  and  1 have  never  beard  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  possibility  of  copying  or  any- 
thing unfair  in  reference  to  the  examinations.  The 
practical  working  of  the  examination  system  is 
extremely  good. 

2251.  Some  suggestion  was  made  by  one  witness 
of  the  possibility  of  an  examination  paper  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  an  individual  student  before 
the  examination.  But  you  have  never  heard  of  a 
complaint  of  that  nature? — Never,  and  I could 
not  conceive  it  possible  under  the  present  system. 

2252.  And  I Jmay  tell  .you  the  Board  have 
never  received  a complaint  of  that  nature? — On  the 
second  year  the  Board  were  holding  the  examina- 
tions I remember  calling  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  a circumstance  that  had  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  papers  were  sent  out  all  at  once  to 
the  superintendents  in  every  subject.  The  chem- 
istry papers  would  be  sent  to  a centre  where  there 
was  no  examination  in  chemistry.  . No  demand  was 
made  to  send  these  papers  back,  and  the  result  was 
that  a superintendent,  if  he  had  been  dishonest, 
might  have  taken  the  chemistry  paper  and  have 
sent  it  away  to  another  centre,  and  no  one  would 
know  anything  about  it.  Anything  of  that 
sort  is  now  impossible.  No  paper  can  be  opened 
if  it  is  not  going  to  be  used.  I cannot  conceive 
that  at  present  there  can  be  any  unfairness  in  the 
examination. 

2253.  What  defects  have  you  observed  m 
the  working  of  the  system  ? — There  are  some 
things  pointed  out  as  defects  which  I have  not 
observed.  One  of  these  is  over-pressure.  No  cir- 
cumstances whatever  have  come  under  my 


notice  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  in  over-pres-  Jq«;  18, 189i‘. 

sure.  Girls  are  perhaps  more  subject  to  it  than  j.  r.  Uebody, 

boys ; it  tells  more  upon  them.  As  regards  the  m.a.,  d.sc. 

large  school  that  I speak  of,  athletics  flourish  in  that 

school  as  well  as  they  ever  did.  I have  never  seen 

instances  of  over-pressure.  We  have  attending 

Magee  College  a large  number  of  girls  who, 

after  taking  an  Intermediate  course,  proceed 

to  the  university.  Every  year  we  have  about 

twenty  of  them.  There  are  some  twenty 

this  year,  and  healthier  girls  you  could  not  see.  I 

must  say  that  the  charge  of  over-pressure  may  ia 

some  cases  be  justified,  but  I have  never  met  them. 

2254.  Are  there  any  other  of  the  defects  in  the 
system  that  have  been  mentioned  here  which 
you  believe  to  be  non-existing  ? — A general 
charge  has  been  made  that  this  examination  turned 
on  chance  too  much,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  a boy  may  be  only  five  marks  behind  another 
boy  who , gets  £50,  while  he  only  gets  a small 
prize.  That  applies  to  examinations  in  general, 
and  the  general  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to 
making  everything  turn  on  examinations.  Take 
our  highest  Civil  Service  examination  in  Ireland 
that  for  county  surveyorships.  One  man  is  five 
marks  below  another  man — the  latter  gets  a posi- 
tion worth  £400  or  £500  a year,  while  the  other 
man  gets  nothing. 

2255.  In  the  examination  for  the  Fellowships 
at  Trinity  College  a difference  of  one  mark  settles 
it?— Yes. 

2256.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  defects  of  the 
system? — It  does  undoubtedly  tend  to  run  educa- 
tion too  much  into  one  groove.  It  does  tend  to 
produce  unhealthy  competition  I think  between 
schools,  and  a false  idea  of  the  true  aims  cf  educa- 
tion and  of  course  its  practical  working  has  been 
to  make  the  teaching  of  languages  deteriorate  and 
to  make  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry 
almost  extinct. 

2257.  Has  the  system  a tendency  to  promote 
cramming  as  distinct  from  sound  education ; in 
other  words,  that  the  ultimate  end  aimed  at  is  to 
pass  the  examination  instead  of  the  examination 
being  used  as  a means  towards  true  education? — 

It  has  some  tendency  in  that  way,  though  if  by 
cramming  is  meant  the  imparting  accurate 
knowledge 

2258.  That  is  not  what  I mean  by  cramming. 

What  I mean  is  the  learning  that  is  taught  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  end  of  passing  the  examina- 
tion and  to  be  then  forgotten? — Well,  it  may  have 
some  tendency  towards  that. 

2259.  In  reference  to  its  alleged  tendency  to  cause 
education  to  run  into  one  groove  of  course  that  is  a 
very  considerable  defect  in  education? — Yes. 

2260.  One  of  the  matters  that  a schoolmaster 
cherishes  most  is  as  much  liberty  as  is  consistent 
with  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  his  pupils 
require  being  properly  tested.  Is  not  that  so? — 

Yet,  where  schools  are  well  conducted  it 
is  wonderful,  though  they  have  not  been 
working  with  reference  to  an  examination, 
how  similarly  the  good  schools  will  come 
out.  The  Education  Act  of  1878  was  sprung  upon 
the  country.  The  first  hint  of  it  was  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech.  The  first  examinations  were  held  in 
1879.  There  could  be  no  cramming  for  that  or 
special  preparation,  and  at  once  some  cf  the  fine 
Catholic  schools  in  the  South  and  some  of  our  fine 
Protestant  schools  in  the  North  stood  in  the  front, 
which  proved  that  there  was  good  teaching  going 
on  in  some  places  in  Ireland,  and  that  these  well- 
taught-  schools  having  a common  test  applied  to  than 
gave  a pretty  uniform  result. 

2261.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  system,  sup- 
posing that  we  are  not  fettered  by  Act  of 
Parliament? — Small  details  may  be  improver?,  but 
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I feel  that  no  very  striking  improvement  can  be 
effected  without  legislation. 

2262.  We  will  not  consider  now  whether  the 
improvement  is  to  be  effected  by  rides  or  by  legis- 
lation. The  legal  members  of  the  Board  ivill  con- 
sider as  well  as  they  can  what  will  require  legis- 
lation, and  what  will  not.  Do  not  apply  yourself 
to  that  question  at  all.  But  tell  us  what  the  ideal 
system  ought  to  be  under  the  present  circum- 
stances ? — Examination  plus  inspection. 

2263.  That  is  the  ideal  system? — Yes. 

2264.  Do  you  think  that  examination  ought 
to  be  for  pass  students  as  well  as  for  competition 
students? — I do  not  see  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
any  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  pass  stu- 
dents except  by,  for  a while  at  least,  continuing 
your  general  examination ; and  for  honour  students 
you  must  always  have  it. 

2265.  It  must  always  continue? — Yes. 

2266.  In  reference  to  inspection  what  would  you 
propose  the  duties  of  the  inspector  should  be  ? — 
Not  at  all  a minute  examination  of  the  pupils  by 
himself  but  a general  inspection  cf  the  value  of 
the  school  as  an  educational  agency. 

2267.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacliing? — The  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  Ho 
would  probably  learn  more  of  that  by  sitting  on 
the  benches  and  listening  to  the  teacher  teaching 
for  an  hour  than  by  questioning  the  class. 

2268.  Or  hear  the  teacher  questioning  the  class? 
— Hear  the  teacher  examining  rather  than  examine 
himself.  And  then  if  he  were  a man  who  is  level- 
headed and  had  a sound  knowledge  of  education  it 
is  amazing  how  much  he  could  tell  by  merely  walk- 
ing round  the  room  noticing  the  details  of  the 
teaching.  That  is  the  sort  of  inspection  I would 
favour. 

2269.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  the  viva 
voce  part  of  the  Fellowship  examinations  in  Trinity 
College? — No. 

2270.  A number  of  students  are  sitting  round. 
Certain  questions  are  asked.  If  one  person  does 
not  answer  it  passes  on  to  the  next,  and  you  can 
easily  ascertain  in  a short  time  in  that 
way  the  general  knowledge  of  the  class  of  students? 
—Yes,  but  children  are  different,  however.  They 
have  not  the  presence  of  mind  of  adults,  and  I can 
understand  the  cleverest  child  in  a class  making  the 
poorest  show. 

2271.  I am  not  speaking  of  competitive  examina- 
tion, but  of  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  had  sufficient  knowledge  to 
pass  the  examination.  Such  a child  as  you  refer 
to  may  be  specially  called  up  and  spoken 
to  and  encouraged  a little,  and  asked  what 
he  knew,  and  after  a time  his  know- 
ledge would  flow  out?— In  the  first  instance  the 
schools  wiU  be  a little  nervous  of  inspection.  But 
I would  hope  that  would  soon  wear  oft,  and  that  the 
schools  would  welcome  the  inspector  as  a friend. 
And  I would  hope  that  as  the  years  went  on  the 
written  examination  for  the  mere  pass  may  become 
quite  an  unnecessary  thing. 

2272  Of  course  the  ideal  system,  which  you  toic! 
mo  is  not  possible  in  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  religious  difficulty, 
would  be,  that  there  should  be  a special  grant  to 
each  school  and  that  the  head  of  the  school  should 
pursue  his  own  methods.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
system,  would  not  the  efficiency  of  the  school  be  the 
tiling  to  be  ascertained?— Yes 

2273.  That  the  school  should  be  treated  as  tne 

U112274.  And,  if  you  ensure  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  as  the  scholars  to  be  taught  there  are  a 
fixed  quantity,  you  may  assume  that  the  greater 
the  efficiency  the  greater  the  result  on  the  scholars? 
— Yes. 

9275  Would  you  see  any  objection  then  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  school, 
being  made  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 


ing and  the  number  of  these  scholars? — I fear  that 
we  are  not  ready  for  applying  for  that  test  yet,  but  I 
should  hope  that  in  the  end  we  would  come  to  that. 

2276.  What  do  you  think  is  the  difficulty  of 
applying  it  at  present? — I do  not  think  that  the 
system,  if  introduced  immediately,  would  probably 
command  public  confidence.  The  transition  would 
be  too  rapid.  Everybody  understands  the  exami- 
nation test,  but  everybody  would  not  understand 
an  inspection  test.  But  I hope  that  in  time  we 
might  get  rid  of  these  pass  examinations,  and  that 
a school  would,  on  getting  a certain  position,  be 
entitled  to  a certain  grant;  and,  if  the  inspector 
reported  that  it  maintained  that  position,  the  grant 
would  be  continued. 

2277.  The  grant  would  not  be  made  as  a capi- 
tation grant  unless  the  school  was  reported  to  be 
efficient  ? — Yes. 

2278.  Speaking  now  from  your  own  individual 
point  of  view  as  distinguished  from  the  public  point 
of  view,  have  you  arrived  yet  at  the  stage  that 
you  could  suggest  what  you  think  is  the  best  sys- 
tem?— I have  not  really  formed  an  opinion  upon, 
it.  I always  look  at  these  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  how  the  outside  public  would  accept  it. 

2279.  Before  I go  to  the  special  subject  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  as  to  which  I. 
shall  have  a good  deal  to  ask  you,  do  you  wish  to 
say  anything  more  as  to  the  subject  of  education  in 
general? — There  are  a number  of  points  raised  on 
this  paper. 

2280.  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  through  these 
questions  one  by  one.  As  far  as  chemistry  and. 
natural  science  is  concerned  I suppose  you  consider 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
practical  examination? — Well,  that  is  just  one  point- 
on  which  I think  there  has  been  a little  loose  talk. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  learn  these  subjects 
thoroughly,  a pupil  must  work  with  his  hands,  but 
what  is  feasible  in  a school  and  in  a college  are 
things  that  are  quite  different.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility .of  boys  in  the  average  school  having  a labora- 
tory suitable  for  all  the  grades,  or  of  their  having 
the  time  to  do  much  practical  work.  What  I think  is 
the  most  we  can  aim  at  is  this,  that,  in  every 
school  connected  with  the  Intel-mediate  system, 
there  should  be  good  experimental  lectures  delivered. 
And,  if  those  are  properly  done,  and  the  boys  are 
taught  to  study  them  with  attention,  they  learn  a 
great  deal,  and  then  a few  picked  boys  in  the  Senior 
Grade  would  perhaps  do  practical  work.  But  it  is 
possible  to  convey  a large  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge by  lectures  to  a great  number  of  boys  with- 
out their  actually  working  themselves.  As  regards 
practical  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  it  is 
hardly  worth  attempting  it  unless  the  pupil  has  an 
hour  at  a time  for  it,  or  perhaps  two.  And  then  it 
involves  considerable  laboratory  fittings.  In  fact, 
although  an  ideal  system,  it  involves  requirements 
out  of  the  range  of  any  except  two  or  three  of  our 
big  schools.  I would  therefore  have  no  practical  test 
for  boys  in  our  lower  grades,  and  would  limit  the 
practical  tests  to  honour  candidates  in  Middle  and 
Senior. 

2281.  Would  you  limit  the  chemistry  to  mere 
book  teaching? — Not  book  teaching,  but  teaching 
done  by  experimental  lectures  and  it  is  possible  to 
examine  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  such  a way 
that  the  boy  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
practical  side  of  the  thing  will  answer  and  the  other 
boy  won't. 

2282.  How  can  a boy  really  know  the  practical 
side  of  the  thing  without  doing  it  himself? — He 
can. 

2283.  I don’t  quite  see  it? — The  teacher  says  to 
his  boys  “ We  are  going  to  prepare  oxygen  gas, 
v-hat  apparatus  do  we  want  ?”  They  are  all  spread 
out.  “ We  want  certain  chemicals.  Here  they 
are.  How  do  we  proceed?”  The  boys  are  taught 
in  that  way ; and  if  you  ask  a boy  to  describe  how 
he  would  prepare  oxygen  gas,  he  will  do  it. 
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2284.  He  will,  and  at  the  same  time  he  may 
learn  the  same  thing  out  of  a book  merely,  and 
give  the  same  answer  ? — A good  examiner  would  tell 
at  once  by  a paper  whether  he  had  done  it  in  one 
way  or  the  other. 

2285.  We  have  a good  deal  cf  evidence,  you  are 
aware,  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
from  Professor  Fitzgerald  as  to  the  necessity  for 
practical  instruction  in  chemistry? — I regard  it  as 
most  desirable,  but  it  is  in  the  same  condition  as  our 
ideal  Intermediate  school. 

2286.  It  would  be  advantageous,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible?— Most  advantageous,  but  not  possible. 

2287.  Under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
there  is  a provision  for  making  grants  for  labora- 
tories?— Yes. 

2288.  In  the  event  of  the  locality  providing  one- 
Jhalf? — And  I would  very  much  like  to  see  you 
having  the  same  powers. 

2289.  The  power  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment is  in  the  event  of  the  locality  providing  half 
the  expenses? — What  we  want  at  present  is  ap- 
pliances and  teachers,  and  we  are  very  badly  off  for 
both.  Appliances,  in  many  of  the  smaller  schools, 
■can  only  be  had  by  aid  from  the  Board. 

2290.  Supposing  that  the  Board  did  obtain 
power  from  Parliament  to  apply  certain  sums 
under  particular  circumstances  towards  establishing 
laboratories,  would  you  consider  it  then  an  advan- 
tage that  there  should  be  practical  teaching  in 
these  subjects? — Certainly.  Of  course  there  are  two 
sorts  of  practical  teaching — the  practical  teaching 
where  the  teacher  .does  not  merely  cram  boys 
roughly  or  hurriedly,  but  goes  into  every  little 
thing  that  they  would  have  to  do  themselves,  and 
does  it  before  them. 

2291.  But  I mean  that  the  students  should  do  it 
themselves? — In  the  larger  schools  it  might  be 
introduced,  but  it  is  a very  expensive  item  fitting 
up  a laboratory  for  even  a couple  of  dozen  boys. 

2292.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  a boy  who 
wants  to  learn  chemistry  in  a practical  way,  for 
instance  to  qualify  himself  to  be  the  head  of  a 
chemical  manufacturing  firm,  usually  goes  to  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  learning? — Yes. 

2293.  We  cannot  deal  with  these  higher  educa- 
tional establishments;  but  do  you  not  think  that 
it  would  be  well  to  have  our  Intel-mediate  educa- 
tion of  such  a character  that  a boy  would  be  able 
under  it  to  acquire  an  education  that  would 
lit  him  to  go  over  to  Germany  and  take 
the  benefit  of  the  higher  education  there? — Yes,  but 
the  work  that  is  done  in  Germany  should  be  done 
in  this  country  by  technical  schools. 

2294.  But  we  can  only  deal  with  matters  as  we 
have  them.  I am  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge 
of  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  establishments 
of  that  character,  and  I find  they  are  all  educated 
in  Germany.  But,  wherever  they  are  educated, 
whether  in  a technical  school  here — which  I hope 
we  will  have— or  in  Germany,  ought  not  then- 
earlier  education  to  be  of  such  a character  as  to 
enable  them  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
subsequent  high  teaching? — Yes,  and  such  a boy  as 
that  would,  under  the  scheme  that  I think  feasible, 
be  well  grounded  in  the  more  elementary  facts  by 
seeing  them  illustrated  before  him  in  the  Prepara- 
tory  and  Junior  Grades,  and  then  in  the  Middle  he 
would  begin  to  put  his  own  hands  to  work  and  get 
a general  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  in  the 
Senior  Grade  the  same;  and  he  would  then  be 
able  to  go  to  Germany  and  take  up  any  special 

2295.  Putting  his  hand  to  the  work  in  the 
Middle  Grade  is  good,  but  do  you  not  think  that 
it  would  be  better  to  let  him  at  it  in  the  Junior 
Grade  ? — Wherever  it  could  be  done— where  a 
school  was  rich,  and  had  a fine  laboratory,  and 
'there  was  time  for  the  beys  te  de  practical  work. 

2296.  According  to.  your  knowledge  are  the  pro- 


fessions overstocked  in  Ireland? — I am  afraid 
they  are.  ' j 

2297.  There  are  a number  of  occupations  that  s 
require  the  greatest  intellectual  skill  and  the  highest 
class  of  education  of  which  we  have  not  as 
many  examples  in  Ireland  as  we  would  wish? — That 
is  so. 

2298.  We  frequently  see  persons  of  great  skill  as 
electrical  engineers,  etc.,  brought  over  to  Ireland, 
and  these  persons  receive  large  salaries  in  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

2299.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able that  our  scheme  of  Intel-mediate  education 
should  afford  equal  advantages  to  a boy  who  wishes 
to  be  educated  with  a view  to  a scientific  profes- 
sion as  to  those  who  are  going  to  professions  of 
Divinity,  the  Law,  and  Medicine  ? — Oh,  yes.  I think 
certainly  you  might  encourage  science  much  mors 
than  you  are  doing.  I do  not  know  why  the  change 
was  made,  but  you  used  to  give  a silver  medal  for  the 
best  place  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ; 
and  that  has  by  degrees  dropped- out. 

2300.  Some  members  of  the  Board  think 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  test  a real  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  without 
a viva  voce  examination  ? — I do  not  quite  hold 
that.  The  papers  that  have  been  set  in  the  grades 
have  often  been  very  unsatisfactory — papers  that 
could  be  answered  by  cramming  from  a book, 
whereas  they  might  have  been  papers  which  no- 
body could  answer  well  who  had  not  seen  experi- 
ments done. 

2301.  ( Reading ) — “As  regards  the  crying  need 
for  the  better  teaching  of  science,  I do  not  see  how 
the  Board  can  do  anything  with  their  present 
powers.  Assigning  higher  marks  to  physics  and 
chemistry  will  not  provide  suitable  teachers,  suit- 
able class-rooms,  and  suitable  apparatus  where 
those  are  non-existent.  Had  the  Board  the  powers 
suggested  above  it  would  be  easy  to  indicate  how 
the  teaching  cf  science  could  be  improved  ’’  ? — That 
is  so. 

2302.  And  you  attribute  to  these  matters  the 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  that  present 
themselves? — At  least  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

2303.  What  do  you  think  are  the  other  reasons  * 
We  are  anxious  to  know  them  with  a view  of 
obviating  them? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say 
exactly.  Here  is  the  phenomenon  we  have  to  con- 
sider. That  subject  appears  to  have  improved,  with 
other  subjects,  for  a while,  and  you  had  a sort  of 
rising  curve  to  about  ten  years  ago.  I cannot  tell 
why,  but  it  then  seems  to  have  taken  a sudden  drop, 
and  it  seems  now  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

2304.  Do  you  consider  that  the  upper  part  of  that 
curve  was  reached  when  our  Preparatory  Grade  was 
introduced,  and  that  the  fact  of  our  not  having 
natural  science  or  chemistry  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  caused  the  decline?— I am  not  sure  when  it 
was  introduced. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — It  was  in  1892. 

Witness. — It  was  just  about  then  that  the  drop 
began.  The  causes,  cf  course,  are  various.  For 
one  thing,  as  the  Intermediate  examinations  have 
gone  on,  teachers  have  got  more  and  mo.re  in  the 
habit  of  working  the  tiling  commercially,  looking 
out  for  the  paying  subjects  that  a boy  can  take. 
Chemistry  was  not  a paying  subject,  and  that  is 
one  reason.  Another  reason,  I think,  may  have 
been  the  exclusion  of  the  subject  from  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  because  if  a boy  does 
not  begin  the  subject  in  the  earliest  examinations, 
he  is  very  likely  to  go  on  in  the  groove  that  he 
started  in.  • 

2305.  Chairman. — Therefore  one  of  the  changes 
we  ought  to  make  would  be  to  introduce  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  into  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? 

Cei-tainly.  I think  there  is  no  subject  that 

you  can  make  more  interesting  to  a boy  of  11  or  12 
than  these  subjects;  if  well  taught. 

Q 2 


Jan. «,  1899. 

. R.  Leebody, 
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•Jaw.  18, 1899.  2306.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 

j r.  Leebody,  hoy  to  take  up  at  the  same  period  English,  Latin, 
m.a.,  i). sc.  ' Greek,  a little  mathematics,  a modern  language,  and 

still  have  any  time  to  give  to  chemistry  ? — Yes  ; I fear 
that  there  is  little  time  for  the  satisfactory  study  of 
chemistry. 

2307.  Therefore,  if  it  were  material  that  a boy 
should  study  chemistry,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would 
be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a certain  division  in 
the  course  of  the  Intermediate  system  ? — I have 
thought  that  desirable.  At  present  you  insist  on  two 
languages  for  every  boy  passing  in  any  grade.  I think 
it  is  desirable  that  most  of  them  should  conform  to 
that ; but  if  a boy  wishes  to  specialise  in  science,  and 
go  in  for  some  technical  subjects  like  technical  elec- 
tricity, or  technical  chemistry,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  have  one  language. 

2308.  I would  like  to  commence  these  matters  of  the 
courses  from  the  beginning.  If  a boy  was  ultimately 
to  seek  his  livelihood  in  a scientific  profession,  accord- 
ing to  your  view,  would  it  not  be  advisable  that  he 
should  commence  bis  study  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  1 
— It  would. 

2300.  Therefore  that  would  necessitate  a division 
of  the  courses  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? — But  on  the 
subject  of  grades,  if  I might  just  say  a word,  I do  not 
know  that  the  present  division  of  grades  into  four 
is  a desirable  one. 

2310.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — I would  rather 
have  only  three  grades — one  for  boys  under  fifteen, 
one  for  boys  under  sixteen,  and  one  for  boys  under 
seventeen. 

2311.  Then  you  would  exclude  the  boys  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen? — Yes;  I would  have  it  fifteen, 
sixteen,  and  seventeen. 

2312.  Under  seventeen  would  be  the  limit  for  the 
Senior  Grade  ? — Yes. 

2313.  Then  you  would  exclude  from  either  examin- 
ation or  competition  one  year  of  the  boys  that  are 
admitted  at  present  ? — So  far  as  a pass  is  concerned, 
I agree  with  what  has  been  said  here,  that  an  age 
limit  is  not  perhaps  necessary. 

2314.  But,  so  far  as  competition  is  concerned,  you 
would  exclude  a boy  over  seventeen  ancl  under 
eighteen? — Yes  ; I think  we  have  now  progressed  in 
Intermediate  education,  and  that  by  the  time  a boy 
is  seventeen  he  should  have  fairly  completed  his  school 
work.  Let  him  then  either  go  to  a university  or 
spend  a year  in  special  preparation  for  a university. 

2315.  But  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  religious 
difficulty,  and  your  suggestion  at  once  raises  this 
question  as  to  a university ; if  there  was  no  univer- 
sity in  existence  that  the  parents  of  a boy  wished  him 
to  enter,  you  leave  his  education  unprovided  for  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen,  during  which  he  might  be 
acquiring  knowledge? — I was  not  looking  at  it, 
beyond  the  Intermediate. 

2316.  The  religious  difficxxlty  in  this  matter 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  of  all,  and  I am 
very  anxious  to  keep  it  out  of  the  matter  as  far  as 
possible.  Having  regard  to  that,  would  you  suggest 
that  we  should  take  the  limit  under  17  instead 
of  under  18? — I should  say,  looking  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  was  best  for  the  boy,  and, 
assuming  that  he  had  a university  that  he  could 
enter,  I think  he  would  better  spend  the  year  be- 
tween 17  and  18  in  preparing  for  it.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  our  best  boys  going  to  a univer- 
sity generally  finish  at  that  age,  and  spend  another 
year  preparing  for  the  university. 

2317.  Whatever  be  the  lowest  grade,  you  think 
there  should  be  a division  of  courses? — Yes. 

2318.  What  programme  would  you  have  in  the 
lower  grade  ? — It  would  not  require  much  modifica- 
tion. Here  the  only  modification  I suggest  is  that, 
instead  of  being  bound  to  take  two  languages,  a boy 
might  only  take  the  one  essexxtial  one — English 

2319.  The  details  of  it  could  be  very  easily  settled. 
Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a distinct  course 
for  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  adopting  a 
scientific  profession? — I think  it  would  be  desirable. 


2320.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  what  is  called 
a modern  side? — Yes,  running  through. 

2321.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, or  primary  and  Intermediate  education,  or 
a primary  and  an  Intermediate  school.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that,  there  has  been  any  overlapping? — 
Not  very  much.  Taking  the  case  of  the  large 
school,  I know  myself  it  will  always  have  a con- 
siderable number  of  boys  who  are  going  to  business 
and  these  naturally  drop  off  after  the  Junior  Grade 
— for  merchants  want  boys  into  their  office  at  about 
the  age  of  16.  And  the  overlapping  arises  really  iix 
this  way.  The  primary  teaching  is  given  very  well 
in  the  National  Schools  up  to  perhaps  the  age  of  15, 
and  parents  who  have  a little  means  and  social 
position  prefer  to  get  their  boys’  education  in  an 
Intei'mediate  school ; and  I think  too  as  a whole, 
that  as  a boy  gets  older,  after  12  or  13,  that  the 
teaching  in  an  Intermediate  school  is  not  so 
mechanical  as  that  of  a National  school.  National 
school  teaching  is  very  mechanical. 

2322.  In  the  National  school,  although  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  secondai’y  instruction,  that  is  really 
not  intended  for  Intermediate  students.  It  is  only 
added  as  an  adjunct? — That  is  all,  but  that  over- 
lapping arises  very  largely,  I think,  from  parents,  who 
can  afford  the  money,  pursuing  the  primary  education 
of  their  children  in  an  Intermediate  school  rather 
than  in  a primary. 

2323.  Do  you  think  that  the  over-lapping  is  such 
that  we  should  adopt  precaution  against  it  other  than 
those  we  have  adopted  ? — Oh,  I think  not. 

2324.  H ave  you  considered  the  question  of  pass  and 
honour  papers,  or  pass  and  competition  papers  ? — 
Yes. 

2325.  It  has  often  presented  itself  to  you  as  an  exa- 
miner ? — Yes,  I have  often  thought  over  it.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  that  the  percentage  for  pass  is  so 
high  in  some  subjects  that  there  are  only  a certain 
section  of  questions  on  the  paper  that  are  pass,  and 
that  if  you  take  the  25  per  cent,  proportion  out  of 
that,  you  run  to  a very  large  figure,  I think  that  has 
led  to  a misapprehension. 

2326.  Take  some  cases  you  have  examined  into 
yourself? — Euclid  is  one.  In  that  265  marks  are 
allotted  to  exercises  and  deductions,  and  the  balance 
of  the  600  to  the  text.  I hold  that  the  whole  of  the 
text  is  pass  work,  so  that  there  is  more  than  40  per 
cent,  allowed  for  pass  work  on  that  paper,  and 
similarly  with  other  papers.  But  undoubtedly  the 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  make  the  pass  exa- 
minations too  difficult.  One  modification  in  the 
geometry  examination — a very  desirable  thing  for  the 
better  class  of  students — is  the  modifying  of  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  propositions.  Examiners  are  authorised 
— instructed  almost — to  vary  the  enunciations.  To 
the  less  bright  boy  that  is  presenting  him  with  a thing 
he  does  not  recognise  at  all.  I would  really,  therefore, 
in  the  framing  of  that  paper  prefer  the  older  plan 
of  simply  stating  the  enunciations  of  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  in  Euclid’s  words  for  the  pass  boys,  and  putting 
on  deductions  to  test  the  better  class  of  candidates. 
I think  the  present  system  has  worked  fairly 
well,  keeping  the  paper  all  as  one  piece,  and 
without  discriminating  on  the  face  of  it  between  pass 
and  honours. 

2327.  And  do  you  think  that  that  is  the  best 
system  ? — I am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  work  for 
lower  examinations  very  well.  I do  not  know  that 
the  University  of  London  have  ever  departed  from  it 
in  their  matriculation  examination. 

2328.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  per- 
centage in  setting  a pass  paper  for  a student  to  pass 
on  ? — If  you  file  down  the  pass  to  be  ail  easy  pass,  I 
think  25  per  cent,  would  be  too  low. 

2329.  I am  not  taking  25  per  cent,  on  our  paper  ; 
but,  supposing  all  the  questions  on  the  paper  to  be 
pass  questions  ? — It  should  certainly  be  33  per  cent., 
or  one-third,  in  mathematics. 
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2330.  Supposing  half  the  paper  is  taken  up  by 
questions  that  a pass  student  could  not  be  expected 
to  answer,  would  it  follow  that  the  percentage  should 
he  one-half  of  that  ? — Yes ; if  half  of  the  paper  is  out 
of  the  range  of  a pass  student. 

2331.  I suppose  that  in  an  honour  paper  at  least 
one-half  of  the  questions  would  be  out  of  the  range 
of  pass  students? — Yes.  The  deductions  in  Euclid 
you  may  say,  as  a rule,  are  outside  the  range  of  pass 
students.  But  the  papers  have  undoubtedly  been 
creeping  up  in  difficulty. 

2332.  And  is  there  great  difficulty  in  any  Board 
guarding  against  that? — In  my  own  experience  of  the 
Intermediate  I have  often  been  associated  with  two 
fresh  examiners,  or  perhaps  only  one,  and  their 
tendency  was  to  “go  one  better”  than  the  people  of 
the  previous  year.  You  can,  of  course,  expostulate 
with  a colleague  for  one  question  or  two. 

2333.  You  cannot  have  it  all  your  own  way  1—  No, 
the  l'esult  is  that  the  standard  is  gradually  creeping  up. 

2334.  Would  you  approve  of  a permanent  Board 
or  a quasi  permanent  Board  of  Examiners,  who  would 
have  the  power  of  vetoing  a question,  but  not  the 
power  of  proposing  a question  themselves  ? — If  it  could 
be  done.  Of  course  in  the  Royal  University  we 
depend  altogether  on  our  Boards  of  Examiners,  but 
in  the  Intermediate  Board  there  has  been  always,  on 
the  mathematical  side  at  least,  a certain  provision. 

2335.  Mr.  Malet? — Yes  ; not  to  the  extent  of 
vetoing  a question,  but  of  calling  an  examiner’s 
attention  to  it. 

2336.  We  intended  to  give  him  the  power  of  abso- 
lutely vetoing  ? — I do  not  think  that  any  examiner, 
having  corresponded  with  him,  would  insist  on  an 
unsuitable  question. 

2337.  But  I understand  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  papers  in  subjects  in  which  you  were  an 
examiner,  were,  against  your  own  view,  made  more 
difficult  than  you  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  ? — 
For  a pass ; but  not  more  difficult  for  bringing  out  the 
work  of  the  better  boys.  Certainly  they  do  present 
more  difficulty  in  passing.  If  one  looks  at  the  paper 
we  put  in  1879  as  compared  with  the  one  now  put  in 
the  Junior  Grade,  I think  he  would  find  that  there 
would  be  a very  marked  rise  for  the  pass  candidate. 

2338.  Will  you  be  here  to-morrow  ? — Y es. 

2339.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add  which 
I may  have  omitted  ? — The  only  other  point  is  this — 
although  1 think  in  the  pass  and  honours  examinations 
if  you  could  carry  it  out,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
separate  papers,  you  would  have  a number  of  candi- 
dates entering  for  the  honours  paper  who  were  not  at 
all  able  to  take  it,  and  if  you  restricted  them  to  the 
honours  paper  they  would  be  perfectly  floored. 

2340.  My  own  view  is  not  to  give  them  the  choice 
at  the  examination  of  separate  papers ; you  are  aware 
of  the  May  notices? — Yes. 

2341.  Ought  not  a teacher  be  able  at  that  time  in 
May  to  form  a good  opinion  as  to  whether  a student 
should  go  in  for  pass  or  honours  ?— Yes,  but  my  prac- 
tical experience  of  schools  is  that  no  matter  what  the 
teacher  says  to  some  pupils  the  parents  will  insist  on 
their  going  in  for  what  they  wish  themselves.  In  our 
Derry  school  ten  pupils  went  in  this  year  contrary  to 
the  express  injunctions  of  their  teachers  that  they 
should  not. 

2342.  Well  is  not  the  best  remedy  for  that  to  let 
them  take  the  consequences,  and  if  they  fail  as  a con- 
sequence they  will  not  do  it  again? — That,  I foresee, 
will  make  a terrible  confusion  for  one  year. 

2343.  It  would  not  the  next.  Supposing  a boy 
who  was  hardly  fit  for  it  took  an  honours  paper,  you 
would  have  on  that  honours  paper,  substantially, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  pass  questions?— I suppose  if 
geometry,  you  would  put  on  the  text  of  Euclid,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  have  a mixed  paper,  J should  say 
an  honours  paper  should  be  an  honours  paper  all 
through. 

2344.  So  that  there  would  be  no  questions  that  a 
pass  candidate  might  be  capable  of  answering? — He 


might  be  capable  of  doing  some,  but  he  would  have  Jan.  18, 1899, 
very  little  chance  of  getting  25  per  cent.  j_  j>  Leebody,. 

2345.  The  experience  of  one  year  would  teach  a m.a.,  d.sc. 
boy  who  had  gone  in  for  honours  against  the  advice 

of  his  teachers  from  trying  it  again  ? — If  you  rejected 
all  who  failed  in  the  honours  paper  you  would  have 
the  Dublin  Press  attacking  you  for  three  months 
afterwards. 

Chairman. — You  must  learn  like  us  not  to  mind 
what  the  Press  says. 

2346.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — About  the  manner  of 
conducting  examinations,  you  think  they  have  been 
quite  satisfactory : some  of  these  answers  say  that 
there  was  a good  deal  of  copying  going  on,  and  that 
our  superintendents  were  not  efficient ; we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  that  if  nobody  complains  at  the 
time? — There  may  have  been  some  instances  where 
the  superintendents  were  not  quite  efficient.  I may 
say  I have  heard  of  a few  cases  where  a worthy  clergy- 
man from  a country  parish  was  appointed,  and  was 
not  exactly  up  to  the  work.  My  belief  is  that  the  best 
superintendents  - and  they  are  now  the  great  majority 
— are  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession. 

2347.  But  if  people  don’t  complain  to  us  about  it,r 
how  are  we  to  know  it?  About  the  viva  voce.  You 
must  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  a number  of 
very  clever  schoolmasters  whose  very  object  is  to 
enable  a person  to  pass  an  examination  with  the 
least  amount  of  knowledge.  For  instance,  take  such 
a question  as  “ Describe  the  method  of  preparing 
oxygen  gas.”  What  is  to  prevent  a teacher  from 
enabling  a student  to  write  out  beforehand  a full 
and  perfect  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  it 
without  knowing  anything  himself  at  all  about  it  ? 

— I venture  to  say  if  the  pupil  had  not  actually  seen 
it  done  before  him  he  would  make  a mistake. 

2348.  Yes,  if  he  could  be  cross-examined  ? — Even 
writing  out. 

2349.  I don’t  see  any  difficulty  about  his  learning 
it  by  heart,  but  to  come  to  what  we  were  just  talking: 
about — Euclid.  In  Trinity  College  we  have  often 
to  deal  with  people  coming  from  England  where 
mathematics  are  not  taught  at  all,  at  least  the  method 
in  which  they  are  taught  is  that  in  some  cases  the 
teacher  makes  the  pupil  write  out  the  whole  of  the 
answers  in  Euclid,  so  that  they  can  write  them  out 
with  perfect  readiness.  I assure  you  we  find  when 
examining  in  Euclid  a man  clearing  the  whole  paper, 
for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  write  out  the  proposi- 
tion as  he  finds  it  in  the  book,  but  as  to  whether 
he  really  understands  it  we  have  no  test? — It  is 
difficult  to  guard  against  it ; that  would  be  the  sort  of 
thing  that  would  be  tested  by  inspection  in  schools. 

2350.  Yes,  as  to  giving  result  fees  you  could 
certainly,  but  as  to  individual  pupil’s  knowledge  I 
don’t  see  how  you  could  test  it  ? — But  to  take  your 
present  annual  examinations  and  make  them  your 
present  written,  plus  an  oral,  would  be  an  enormous 
undertaking. 

2351.  Then  the  question  again  about  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  so  forth,  the  question  is  not 
whether  they  should  be  taught,  but  what  would  be 
t ie  age  for  a boy  to  begin  to  learn  them,  if  you  want 
to  have  a good  chemist  is  he  to  be  a mere  artisan ; is 
he  to  be  able  to  know  how  to  spell  and  write  decent 
English,  and  to  know  any  language  but  his  own — 
ought  you  to  divorce  the  teaching  of  chemistry  from 
the  sound  knowledge  of  other  subjects.  Ought  you  not 
first  to  give  a boy  a good  elementary  education  before 
you  put  him  these  special  subjects  ? — It  is  simply  if 
you  have  an  examination  and  have  these  subjects 
which  he  will  not  need  afterwards  he  will  leave  them 
out  altogether.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  interest  even 
very  junior  boys  may  be  made  to  take  in  chemistry. 

2352.  No  doubt ; but  a boy  can  take  a great 
interest  in  a subject  without  any  mental  strain.  I 
don’t  think  you  are  giving  education  unless  you  require 
some  mental  effort.  Lectures  of  that  kind  were  given 
in  a school  that  I was  at  and  we  listened  to  them  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  Dr.  Lover  used  to  give 
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— U " lectures  in  Dublin  whi»h  were  extremely  popular,  aucl 
J.  B.^LeeboJy,  boys  like  those  things  ; but  then  they  merely  listen  to 
m.a.,  d.sc.  them,  and  there  Is  no  mental  effort  of  their  ovrn  to 
learn  them  ; the  question  is,  is  that  education? — If 
it  makes  them  think  it  is  education — think  ever  so 
little. 

2353.  But  does  it?— I hope  it  does.  Certainly 
much  of  education  in  the  beginning  is  purely 
mechanical. 

2354.  And  what  about  beginning  these  subjects  too 
early  ? — The  reason  for  beginning  these  subjects  very 
early  is  to  avoid  the  risk  of  their  beiug  eliminated 
from  the  programme  altogether,  for  the  boys  run  on, 
as  a rule,  in  the  groove  in  which  they  begin. 

2355.  O’Conor  Don. — As  I understand  from  the 
answers  you  sent  in  you  consider  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  mathematical  teaching  in  Ireland  ?— 
For  the  average  boy.  But  I may  say  that  when  I was 
an  examiner  in,  I believe,  1879,  I was  greatly  struck 
by  the  answering  of  a boy  and  so  was  my  co-examiner, 
and  we  took  a note  of  the  number  and  afterwards  saw 
who  the  boy  was.  He  turned  out,  later  on,  a senior 
wrangler  in  Cambridge,  and  he  is  now  a professor  in 
Dublin  ; so  that  there  was  very  good  teaching  in 
mathematics  before  that  date.  I don’t  think  the 
superior  boys  are  a bit  better  now  than  then,  but 
the  average  boy  is  certainly  much  better. 

2356.  You  stated  in  this  paper  that  you  think 
unfair  and  unsuitable  questions  in  mathematics  have 
rarely  been  put? — I should,  say  more  rarely  than  in 
other  subjects.  Some  of  the  algebra  questions  I have 
mot  approved  of  at  all. 

2357.  You  rather  modify  then  what  you  said  in 
your  former  statement? — To  some  extent.  I was 
speaking  comparatively  with  other  subjects. 

2358.  Do  you  think  every  school  connected  with 
our  system  should  have  a laboratory  and  appliances 
mud  teachers  for  teaching  science,  chemistry,  and 
natural  philosophy? — They  should  at  least  have  a 
lecture  room  where  good  experimental  lectures  could 
be  given,  and  then,  if  the  school  is  a large  one,  they 
could  proceed  to  have  working  benches  for  boys.  At 
present  in  our  large  school  in  Deny  we  have  a very 
good  lecture  room  but  no  working  benches,  and  I don’t 
know  any  school  in  Ireland  where  a room  with  special 
working  benches  exists. 

2359.  I would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  you 
would  carry  these  requirements.  Suppose  for  instance 
the  obtaining  of  any  grants  were  made  dependent  on 
the  report  of  the  inspector  that  a school  had  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  giving,  we  will  say,  Interme- 
diate education  in  general,  would  you  think  it  desirable 
or  possible  to  include  in  that  the  appliances  necessary 
for  teaching  in  every  school  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  ? — Well,  you  could  not  have  a common 
standard.  If  a school  had  the  appliances  that  a 
science  and  art  inspector  would  consider  proper  for 
teaching  science  in  the  same  subjects  I consider  such 

/ a school  should  pass  muster. 

2360.  Suppose  there  was  a school  that  had  not  these 
appliances,  but  in  other  respects  was  what  you  would 
call  a satisfactory  school,  do  you  think  that  school 
should  be  excluded  from  any  grant? — Oh,  no.  It 
should  get  no  grants  in  science  subjects. 

2361.  You  would  still  allow  it  to  send  up  pupils  in 
other  subjects  ? — Certainly. 

2362.  Would  not  one  of  the  natural  consequences 
arising  from  that  be,  that  from  all  those  schools  that 
had  no  special  appliances,  and  did  not  satisfy  the 
inspector,  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  would  be  absolutely  banished  ? — I suppose 
it  is  non-existent  now  and  would  continue  to  be  so. 

2363.  Would  not  requiring  this,  as  a preliminary 
to  sending  up  students  in  these  subjects,  have  a ten- 
dency to  diminish  rather  than  encourage  the  study  of 
these  subjects  which  yon  say  are  dying  out  ? — I should 
hope  not.  If  the  parents  in  a particular  locality 
wanted  their  sons  taught  these  things,  and  a good 
many  parents  do,  they  would  put  a little  pressure  on 
the  schools  to  conform  to  the  requirements. 


2364.  The  present  state  of  things  is,  you  say,  that 
these  studies  are  dying  out  in  schools  ? — That  is  so. 

2365.  If  you  make  an  additional  call  upon  the 
schools  to  supply  these  laboratories,  appliances,  and 
special  teachers,  would  not  that  cause  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  taking  them  up,  and  consequently  lead 
to  their  being  still  more  neglected  ? — T don’t  see  that  it 
should. 

2366.  Would  it  not  be  a greater  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  teachers  ? — They  cannot  teach  the  sub- 
jects without  these  things. 

2367.  Might  not  there  be  a certain  amount  learned 
from  books? — I don’t  know  that  it  is  desirable  to  en- 
courage that,  it  has  not  done  any  good.  With  refe- 
rence to  teachers,  I think  that  the  Board  might 
consider  whether  they  should  not  issue  some  sort  of 
diploma  for  science  teachers.  It  is  very  difficult  at 
present  for  head-masters  to  get  suitable  science  men. 
If  the  Board  would  issue  some  sort  of  certificate  for 
science  teachers  it  might  be  veiy  beneficial. 

2368.  In  inducing  the  teachers  to  take  it  up  ? — Yes. 
If  boys  went  in  for  practical  work  they  should  give  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  it.  They  would  be  only  a few  boys, 
who  would  be  afterwards  going  into  technical  branches, 
where  it  is  wanted. 

2369.  You  have  evidently  from  what  you  have 
already  stated  taken  a good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
education  of  girls,  do  you  think  the  programme  for 
girls  and  boys  being  the  same  is  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment?— I think  it  is;  it  is  the  thing  aimed  at  by  all 
the  highest  educationists  in  England,  and  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Exami- 
nations go  on  the  same  idea.  Ladies  in  Ireland  are 
most  anxious  to  have  the  same  programme. 

2370.  But  the  example  of  England  would  show  that 
the  boys  and  girls  compete  ? — Yes  ; but  I don’t  think 
we  are  prepared  for  that  yet  here.  All  the  girls’ 
schools  in  Ireland  are  run  purely  as  private  ventures, 
with  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  endowment. 
Take  one  of  our  large  girls’  schools  in  Derry.  This  is 
a private  venture,  with  no  one  to  do  anything  for  it 
except  the  principals,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
our  large  school  for  boys  with  an  influential  Board  of 
Governors  and  an  endowment  of  a couple  of  thousand 
a year. 

2371.  Where  there  is  no  competition  between  boys 
and  girls  where  is  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
having  the  programmes  identical  ? — The  programmes 
need  not  perhaps  be  identical,  but  they  should  in  the 
main  run  on  the  same  lines. 

2372.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  programme 
being  the  same  for  boys  and  girls  has  the  effect  of 
preventing  a very  large  number  of  girls’  schools  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  system  ? — I believe  that  is 

2373.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fairer  that 
those  who  think  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  on  the 
same  level  would  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  in 
their  girls  to  compete  with  the  boys  ?— That  would  be 
met  by  a little  more  latitude  in  what  would  constitute 
the  subjects  for  entrance  in  a given  grade.  Let  a girl 
who  is  thinking  of  the  university  take  the  same  course 
as  the  boys,  let  another  girl  who  does  not  wish  to 
enter  a university  take,  if  she  wishes,  a course  in 
languages,  &c.  I should  say  that  the  fact  that  boys 
and  girls  can  freely  compete  in  the  university  does 
not  exactly  touch  the  Intermediate  course,  because  it 
is  only  the  picked  women  that  go  to  the  university, 
and  the  picked  women  may  very  well  compete  with 
the  average  man,  but  if  you  put  the  strain  on  the 
average  girl  of  competing  with  the  average  boy, 
especially  during  the  years  over  which  the  Inter- 
mediate extends,  I am  afraid  the  strain  would  be  too 
much. 

2374:  I am  rather  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  might  be  desirable  to  give  to  girls  a 
totally  different  programme,  and  there  are  some  girls’ 
schools  who  think  the  programme  ought  to  be  the 
same.  Wherever  that  idea  prevailed  they  should  have 
the  oppoi  ' mity  of  going  in  with  the  boys,  but  on  the 
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other  hand  there  should  be  a distinct  programme  for 
"ids  ? — Your  present  programme,  with  more  latitude 
as  to  choice  of  subjects,  should  meet. the  case. 

2375.  To  a certain  extent  it  has,  but  do  you  think 
that  might  not  be  largely  extended— for  instance,  by 
"iving  a larger  number  of  marks  to  certain  subjects 
in  the  girls’  programme  than  in  the  boys’  ? — Yes,  but 
T would  like  that  in  all  things  which  are  the  real  test  of 
mental  fibre  in  education — classics,  mathematics,  &c. 
— girls  should  be  encouraged  to  compete,  and  the 
girl  who  is  not  fit  for  that  should  be  slightly  at  a 
drawback  in  competing  with  other  girls,  but  I am 
quite  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a great  many 
otherwise  well  taught  girls  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
studying  in  classics  or  mathematics.  The  question  is 
one  in  regard  to  which  you  will  probably  get  some 
strong  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  principals  of 
some  large  ladies’  schools. 

237 C.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  your  experience 
there  has  not  been  such  over-pressure  as  is  charged 
against  this  system  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2:177.  How  has  the  choice  of  subjects  operated,  has 
it  operated  very  powerfully  in  forcing  heads  of  schools 
to  select  a bad  course  for  boys  ? — I don’t  exactly 
understand  what  you  mean  by  a bad  course. 

2378.  A course  unsuitable,  viewed  either  educa- 
tionally or  as  to  the  future  of  the  pupil  ? — The 
courses  have  generally  been  pretty  good  educationally, 
but  not  perhaps  the  best  for  the  future  of  the  pupil. 

2379.  And  that  is  not  held  in  check  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils  ? — No. 

2380.  They  leave  it  very  much  with  the  masters  ? — 
Yes. 

2381.  In  your  ideal  scheme  you  would  have  no 
examination  whatever.  You  would  allow  the  head 
of  a great  school  to  make  his  spirit  permeate  the 
whole  school  and  control  him  in  no  respect1! — 1 
would  not  like  to  say  that  the  examinations  be  alto- 
gether given  up  ; there  should  still  be  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  open  to  competition. 

2382.  You  would  keep  up  that  rivalry1? — Keep  up 
that  pressure. 

2383.  But  with  that  limitation? — Yes,  but  as  far 
as  teaching  the  average  individual  is  concerned  I 
think  I would  leave  it  very  much  to  the  teachers. 

2384.  You  think  a combination  of  a general  written 
examination  with  inspection  would  be  the  best  prac- 
tical test? — Yes,  gradually  introducing  the  inspection, 
giving  more  and  more  prominence  to  it  as  the  years 
went  on,  not  dropping  the  written  examinations 
certainly  for  some  time  to  come. 

2385.  Ultimately  your  end  would  be,  so  far  as 
passing  the  students  is  concerned,  the  written  examina- 
tion would  cease  ? — It  might  cease. 

2386.  The  inspection  would  be  the  only  test? — Yes. 

2387.  You  would  still  retain  a written  examination 
for  this  competition  for  honours  ? — For  honours  and 
scholarships. 

2388.  You  think  an  experimental  examination  is 
not  possible? — Not  generally.  I don’t  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  examine  on  a written  paper  and 
afterwards  have. a practical  examination.  A practical 
examination  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  Junior  or 
p issibly  Middle  Grades. 

2389.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  discourage  the 
teaching  of  all  experimental  science  in  schools  where 
there  are  not  fully  equipped  laboratories  ? — I would 
be  satisfied  with  a very  moderate  amount  of  equip- 
ment. All  I would  demand  is  that  the  teaching 
should  be  practical  and  good.  By  practical  I do  not 
mean  that  the  student  should  do  the  work  with  his 
own  hands,  but  that  the  teacher  should  do  it  before 
him. 

2390.  But  that  could  be  done  without  any  very 
expensive  equipment? — It  could.  It  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  any  Intermediate  school  of  moderate  size. 

2391.  Vou  would  not  propose  to  limit  the  teaching 
in  a laro-e  school  of  experimental  science  for  a larger 
number°of  students  than  could  work  in  the  laboratory  ? 
You  would  not  make  laboratory  work  compulsory  ? — 


Oh,  not  the  teaching.  1 don’t  anticipate  more  than  Jan.  is,  1899. 
half  a dozen  pupils  in  many  a school  would  go  in  for  j.  r.  Leebwly, 
subjects  requiring  laboratory  work,  but  th#  rest  should  m.  a.  ,n.sc. 
attend  well-illustrated  lectures  ; only  a very  limited 
number  of  pupils  would  go  on  to  do  practical  work. 

2392.  When  I was  a student  in  chemistry  in  the 
Queen’s  that  was  the  course  pursued  ? — Yes,  but  the 
working  benches  there  did.  not  accommodate  more 
than  (i  I teen  students. 

2393.  There  is  a difficulty  in  getting  time  in  an 
ordinary  school  course  for  experiments  ? — You  could 
get  perhaps  time  for  four  lectures  or  say  four  hours  a 
week,  but  you  would  not  have  time  in  addition  to  that 
to  put  the  boys  to  practical  work  for  an  hour  or  two. 

2394.  Do  you  think  the  decline  in  science  teaching 
in  the  country  is  general  ? — I think  there  has  been  a 
falling-off  to  some  extent  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

2395.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  Intermediate  ? — No, 
there  are  certainly  not  as  many  classes  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  as  there  were. 

2396.  It  would  seem  from  the  evidence  before  us 
that  the  programme  of  this  Board  was  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  falling  off? — I don’t  know  as  to 
that.  I cannot  see  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  programme  of  the  Board  and  the  dropping* 
off  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

2397.  I was  not  thinking  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  but  the  general  falling-off  you  told  us  of, 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  falling-off  in  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  ? — The  Board  for  the  first  ten 
years  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  teaching  of  physics 
and  chemistry  as  well  as  other  things,  but  it  seems 
for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  to  have  ceased  to 
stimulate  it  and  perhaps  discouraged  it. 

2398.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a falling-off  in 
another  system  ? — There  is ; but  this  Board  cannot  be 
charged  with  it  in  any  way.  The  reason  for  the 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  science  classes  seems  to 
be  this,  that  a good  deal  of  their  teaching  was  cram- 
ming ; and,  after  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
began  to  inspect,  and  told  the  teachers  that  they  were 
not  going  to  allow  them  to  simply  coach  their  pupils 
up  in  the  answers  to  questions,  but  that  they  should 
do  some  experimental  work,  the  falling-off  came.  The 
work  of  the  teachers  in  many  classes  oonsisted  in 
taking  the  examination  papers  for  the  previous  ten 
years,  making  up  the  answers  to  every  one  of  these 
questions  without  any  experiment  of  any  kind,  and 
then  sending  their  pupils,  crammed  with  these  ques- 
tions, in ; and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  got 
seven  or  eight  of  these  questions,  and  passed. 

2399.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  have  distinct 
courses  throughout  the  whole  education  of  the  B y 
under  the  Intermediate,  so  far  as  he  is  educated 
under  the  Intermediate  Act  ? — To  bifurcate,  so  as  to 
have  a course  like  the  present,  and  one  not  so  literary 
— is  that  it  ? That,  I understand,  is  the  meaning  of 
“ distinct  ” ; to  have  a course  like  the  present,  a 
grammar-school  course  and  a modern  course. 

2400.  And  a scientific? — Yes;  I think  it  would  be 
desirable. 

2401.  Would  there  not  be  a danger  that  you  would 
fix  too  early  the  educational  course  of  the  boy  ; if  he 
has  not  taken  up  languages  early  you  have  bound  him 
to  the  modern  side  ?- -A  great  many  boys  who  enter 
our  Intermediate  schools — those  who  are  going  to  the 
professions — have  that  set  before  them  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  boys  entering  business  in  the  same 
way,  I don’t  think  it  would  make  much  difference. 

2402.  You  referred  to  the  case  of  a very  distin- 
guished mathematician,  whose  papers  you  read  when 
a junior  candidate;  you  left  the  impression  that  he 
was  educated  under  the  old  system  ? — I think  so  ; if 
I remember  right  it  was  in  1879  he  competed,  and  the 
first  hint  of  the  Intermediate  was  heard  in  1878. 

2403.  It  so  happens  that  lie  was  educated  in  a 
school  which  I had  some  hand  in  organizing,  under 
the  present  Act  ? — Well,  he  is  of  a later  date  than 
that,  then. 
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Jon.  18. 1899.]  2404.  It  must  have  been  later  1 — Then  the  man  I 

J.  R Leebody,  was  thinking  of  was  a man  also  high  as  a wrangler — 
m.a.,  d.sc.  a man  called  Alexander. 

2405.  The  student  you  refer  to  was  educated  sub- 
sequent to  the  passing  of  the  Act ; the  school  was 
organized  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  Act  1— That 
may  very  probably  be  the  case. 

2406.  Do  you  think  that  in  schools  having  a govern- 
ing body,  such  as  the  Board  to  which  you  belong,  the 
teaching  is  allowed  to  pass  into  mere  cram  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

2407.  Or  to  any  considerable  extent  directed 
simply  to  passing  an  examination? — No;  I think  in 
a large  first-class  school  it  is  not. 

2408.  And  the  schools  that  are  affected  in  that  way 
very  seriously  are  not  the  large  schools  ? — They  are 
rather  the  smaller  struggling  schools,  to  whom  results 
fees  are  a matter  of  very  great  moment. 

2409.  These  struggling  schools  are  not  the  schools 
that  really  constitute  the  Intermediate  education  of 
the  country? — Well,  but  by  that  I mean  a school 
with  under  forty  pupils  and  not  a large  endowment. 

2410.  You  think  the  evil  is  very  considerable? — Lt 
is,  and  even  in  a school  like  our  large  school  in 
Deny,  the  teachers  do  complain  of  the  strain  ; they 
would  rather  have  a freer  hand. 

2411.  That  would  be  so  if  there  were  inspection, 

I suppose  ? — I don’t  know ; inspection,  I take  it, 
would  not  be  to  the  extent  of  establishing  a course 
and  saying  that  a particular  Latin  book  should  be 
read  in  such  a year,  or  so  and  so. 

. 2412.  Yes,  but  suppose  we  changed  the  Latin 
books — of  course  it  is  a very  serious  tax  upon  the 
teachers  in  many  schools.  The  point  was  this — the 
changing  of  the  course  of  the  books  read  involves  in 
the  case  of  a teacher,  who  is  not  a perfect  adept  in  the 
language  a very  considerable  amount  of  labour  to 
make  the  new  course  up  for  teaching  it  ? — It  does,  but 
to  his  own  benefit  very  much. 

2413.  Of  course  it  is,  but  he  may  not  want  his  own 
benefit  promoted  in  that  way  ? — What  a teacher  would 
feel  is — here  we  have  a number  of  boys  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen ; wo  are  told  they  must  read  these  - 
books  in  Latin  and  these  books  in  Greek ; we  would 
just  as  soon  select  our  own  books. 

2414.  Because  those  books  are  not  as  suitable  as 
his  own  ? — Opinions  would  differ. 

2415.  Would  there  not  be  a danger  of  the  school 
getting  into  a fixed  course,  and  never  leaving  it  ? — A 
good  teacher  would  see  that  his  scholars  had  variety. 
There  was  very  good  teaching  done  in  schools  before 
the  Intermediate. 

2416.  But  the  course  was  generally  the  same  course 
read  over  and  over  again  ? — Yes ; the  only  thing  that 
modified  it  was  the  entrance  examinations  for  the 
universities. 

2417.  Dr.  Barkley. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience  of  schools  preparing  for  our  examinations, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  connecting  themselves  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department? — I don’t  think  any 
of  our  schools  in  Deny  have  done  that.  Foyle  Col- 
lege, before  we  amalgamated  with  it,  used  to  have 
classes.  I know  there  are  secondary  schools  in  Dun- 
gannon connected  with  the  Department. 

2418.  I think  you  said  you  did  not  understand  in 
what  way  our  programme  could  affect  the  number  of 
students  going  up  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  I see  in  a paper  by  Professor 
Preston  he  gives  this  as  an  explanation — “ The  present 
programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board  has  so  crushed 
science  teaching” — I suppose  that  is  because  the  num- 
ber of  marks  for  It  is  small  compared  with  other 
subjects — “ that  the  schools  find  it  impossible  to  place 
themselves  in  serious  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Ait,  and  so  cannot  take  advantage  of 
its  grants  and  support.'’  Might  not  a change  in  our 
programme  make  it  possible  for  our  schools  to  connect 
themselves  to  a larger  extent  than  they  do  at  present 
with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  in  that 
way  get  assistance  ? — Yes  ; I think  the  Intermediate 


Board  might  very  well  work  along  with  the  Depart- 
ment, but,  as  far  as  I know, in  Ireland  the  schools  which 
mainly  connect  themselves  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  are  primary  schools,  not  secondary  at  all. 

2419.  In  the  list  of  schools  in  the  calendar  of  the 

Science  and  Art  Department,  which  I looked  over  the 
other  day,  I find  amongst  others  the  Academical  Insti- 
tution in  Belfast,  and  the  Belfast  Royal  Academy,  and 
a number  of  schools  preparing  for  Intermediate  ex- 
aminations : another  school  is  the  Upper  Sullivan 
School,  Holy  wood.  At  a recent  annual  meeting 

there  it  was  stated  that  they  prepared  students  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  some  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  very  much ; they  also  prepare 
students  for  our  examinations? — Yes,  a number  of 
schools ; but  speaking  of  those  that  came  within  my 
own  range,  I only  knesv  of  the  one  secondary  school 
being  connected  with  the  Department. 

2420.  And  in  that  way  our  programme  might  affect 
the  number  of  candidates  being  prepared  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  ? — It  might ; if  it  was 
dropped  in  our  schools  they  would  naturally  drop  off, 
but  I think  the  really  efficient  cause  in  the  dropping- 
oil  of  the  numbers  was  the  inspections. 

2421.  Did  that  commence  comparatively  recently  ? 
— I don’t  know  how  long.  I think  when  Mr.  Preston 
was  appointed  was  the  first  time  inspection  was  syste- 
matic here.  It  was  about  that  time  it  first  began  here, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  really  many  of  the  schools  in 
which  it  was  taught  made  very  little  attempt  to  have 
experimental  illustrations,  and  the  teacher  really  would 
not  come  up  to  the  require  ments  to  get  a grant. 

2422.  If  the  Science  and  Art  Department  gave 
grants  for  half  the  amount  of  apparatus  required  for 
scientific  teaching — of  course  with  reference  to  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  particular  school — is  it  ne- 
cessary we  should  provide  supplemental  grants  of 
the  same  character  ?— I think  so  ; and  I also  intended 
to  hint  in  my  evidence  the  hof>e  that  you  might  be 
able  to  give  direct  grants  to  schools  rather  indepen- 
dent of  apparatus  or  anything  else  ; if  a school  was 
found  to  be  doing  good  work,  although  it  could  not 
pass  many  pupils  from  the  locality,  that  this  Board 
should  have  the  power  to  give  to  the  school  a direct 
grant  for  the  construction  of  a laboratory,  which  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  don’t  supply,  as  well 
as  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 

2423.  I see  you  suggest  suitable  schoolrooms  for 
one  thing,  but  the  apparatus  is  apparently  provided 
for  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — To  the  ex- 
tent of  half. 

2424.  With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  papers 
you  say  you  think  the  power  to  vary  the  enunciation 
in  Euclid  is  an  injury  to  pass  candidates.  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  there  are  some  schools  in  which  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  is  of  a poor  character,  and  in  which 
pupils  are  made  to  learn  thejiropositions  by  heart  and 
are  not  required  to  understand  the  reasoning  ? — There 
may  be  some  of  that  still,  but  on  the  whole  the 
teaching  now  is  very  much  improved. 

2425.  One  of  our  witnesses  suggested  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  at  the  head  of  our  papers  the  instruc- 
tion that  the  pupil  might  vary  the  wording — that  he 
was  not  hound  to  conform  absolutely  to  Euclid’s 
wording,  and  that  he  might,  in  making  the  figure,  use 
other  letters  than  those  used  in  Euclid  ? — My  experi- 
ence is  that  the  best  candidates,  in  giving  a demonstra- 
tion, don’t  at  all  put  down  the  letters  in  the  book,  and 
show  they  understand  it  by  writing  a shorter  proof 
than  Euclid. 

2426.  Is  that  your  experience  of  girls’  schools 
Yes,  there  are  no  better  prepared  candidates  for  the 
university  than  some  sent  up  from  our  girls’  schools. 
There  are  six  girls  attending  my  junior  mathematical 
class  in  Magee  College  this  session,  and  no  one  could 
do  neater  work  than  they  do — neat  mathematics,  well 
taught. 

2427 . You  say  the  mathematical  papers  set  by  the 
Board  have  in  general  been  satisfactory,  does  that 
extend  to  the  papers  set  in  arithmetic? — No,  only 
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Euclid,  algebra,  and  trigonometry.  I regret  greatly 
that  mechanics  has  been  dropped  out  of  the  Senior 
Grade.  I have  examined  in  it  several  times.  It  was 
■only  the  better  class  of  boys  took  it,  in  the  Senior 
Grade ; they  answered  very  well.  It  is  a pity  it 

• dropped  out.  I see  Professor  FitzGerald  calls  atten- 
tion to  this  and  regrets  that  it  has  disappeared. 

2428.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  arith- 
metic papers  of  recent  years  : I don’t  wish  to  refer  to 
-any  particular  year  ? — Except  in  a general  way,  from 
■the  bitter  complaints  as  to  conundrums  instead  of 
•■questions. 

2429.  You  have  not  looked  into  the  papers  to  see 
whether  these  complaints  were  well  founded  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

2430.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— I should  wish  to 
get  your  view  distinctly  about  this  Subject  of  pass 
-questions  and  honour  questions  on  the  same  paper. 

2431.  I understood  you  to  say  that  about  one-third 
would  be  a fair  percentage  for  a pass? — Yes. 

2432.  33-3  per  cent..?  Well,  we  had  a suggestion 
here  the  other  day  from  a very  competent  authority — 

• of  course  the  mosc  competent  authorities  will  differ — 
Dr.  Purser,  of  Trinity  College,  who  said,  I think,  that 
45  per  cent,  would  be  a fair  pass  standard? — I think 
it  would  be  heavy  enough. 

2433.  He  was  probably  speaking  of  his  own  depart- 
ment?— I think  it  would  be  leather  severe  in  mathe- 
matics. 

2434.  You  think  that  in  mathematics  33-3  per  cent, 
would  be  substantially  a fair  percentage? — I think 

- so  ; all  the  better  boys  would  come  beyond  it. 

2435.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in  our  present 
system  the  pass  standard  is  nominally  25  per  cent.  ? 
— Yes. 

2436.  Don’t  you  think  it  unfair  to  the  boys  we 
are  examining  under  our  system,  that  the  credit  we 
give  them  before  the  public  is  the  credit  of  getting 
•a  pass  on  25  per  cent.,  whereas,  in  r-eality  it  is  a pass 
•on  a much  higher  percentage  ? — Yes,  it  is  really  a pass 
on  a higher  percentage. 

2437.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  the  interest  of  the 
boy,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  straightforward  work 
all  round,  to  take  a certain  amount  of  pass  matter,  give 
•a  certain  number  of  marks  on  that,  and  say  a boy  should 
•get  33-3  per  cent,  on  those  marks? — I think  it  would. 

2438.  You  gave  a paper  on  Euclid  as  a special 
illustration.  You  said  there  was  a great  deal  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  pass  matter  on  the  paper  ? — 265 
is  the  honour  portion  and  the  balance  is  pass. 

2439.  But  25  per  cent,  on  that  balance  would 
represent  a high  percentage  all  round  ? — It  would. 

2440.  The  total  number  of  marks  required  for  a 
pass  in  Euclid  is  150,  I take  it? — The  total  number 
would  be  150. 

2441.  If  a boy  has  to  get  150  out  of  a possible  335, 
is  not  that  pushing  it  dangerously  near  50  per  cent.  ? 
— It  is. 

2442.  Then,  as  an  experienced  examiner,  you  con- 
sider our  standard  for  pass  is  altogether  too  high  in 
that  respect  ? — Yes  ; 1 would  like  to  see  the  paper 
modified,  so  as  to  group  the  pass  questions  together 
and  the  honour  questions  together. 

2443.  And  make  the  condition  for  pass  the  getting 
of  some  reasonable  percentage,  such  as  33-3  per  cent., 
•on  the  pass  part  of  the  paper,  or  on  a separate  pass 
paper,  as  the  case  may  be? — Yes. 

2444.  There  is  another  set  of  figures  I should  wish 
you  to  interpret  for  us.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
relation  between  a certain  change  that  was  made 
in  our  programme  and  the  gradual  downfall  of 
scientific  teaching  in  schools  that  has  been  in  pro- 
gress, as  we  know,  for  the  past  few  years.  Let  me 
suggest  that  the  introduction  of  the  Preparatory  Grade 
had  something  to.  do  with  it? — It  must  have. 

2445.  Now,  take  these  figures — I ask  you  to 
•■assume  that  they  are  correct — and  kindly  interpret 
them  for  us.  Suppose  we  discovered  that  down  to 
the  year  1893  the  percentage  of  boys  who  gave  in 
natural  philosophy  at  their  first  examination  never 


stood  below  40  per  cent,  for  a long  series  of  years,  jnn.  is. « 
and  that  from  that  year  to  the  present  it  has  never  T R £~bfKj 
been  up  to  40  per  cent.,  has  been  gradually  going  d.Sc. 
down  from  30  per  cent.,  through  the  thirties  and 
the  twenties,  and  is  now  only  12  per  cent.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  this  state  of  things  began  in  1893 
1893  being  the  first  year  in  which  boys  came  on  from 
a Preparatory  Grade  to  the  Junior,  does  it  not  look  as 
if  the  establishment  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it  ? — It  is  one  of  the 
factors. 

2446.  Coupling  that  with  the  known  fact  that  up 
to  1893  a boy  or  girl  could  always  give  in  natural 
philosophy  at  the  first  examination  ; and  that  in  1892 
it  was  for  the  first  time  made  impossible  to  give  in 
natural  philosophy  in  the  first  examination — may  we 
not  fairly  infer  that  the  cause  to  which  I refer  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  downfall  of  science  teaching  ? 

— I quite  believe,  your  Grace,  it  had  a good  deal  to 
do  with  it.  The  other  prominent  cause  was  really  the 
habit  of  recent  years  of  getting  more  and  more  to  con- 
sider the  thing  as  a commercial  speculation  and  tot  up 
the  subjects  and  see  the  best  that  can  be  made  out  of 
them. 

2447.  It  is  said  that  under  our  rules  a very  few 
marks  may  make  a difference  between  a student  getting 
a £50  prize  and  getting  next  to  nothing ; you  seem  to 
think  that  was  al  most  unavoidable  1— When  I look 
round  at  the  various  places  where  there  are  competi 
tive  examinations  for  appointments  it  seems  to  be  so. 

2448.  That  is  where  there  is  a limited  number  of 
appointments,  and  a large  number  of  canlidates 
come  forward,  there  must  necessarily  be  a xxumber 
disappointed.  Take  the  case  of  a Fellowship  in 
Trinity  College,  there  is  a very  considerate  pro- 
vision made  through  the  great  munificence  of  a 
member  of  the  family  of  a distinguished  member 
of  this  Commission,  the  institution  known  as  the 
Madden  Prize  ; you  know  that  this  is  a prize  which 
is  given  to  the  disappointed  candidate  ; it  is  very 
valuable,  about  £300  ; does  not  that  suggest  that  it 
is  a useful  thing  in  an  examination  where  there  are 
large  and  valuable  prizes  which  must  be  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  people,  to  establish  something  in  the 
nature  of  secondary  prizes  that  would,  if  I may  use  the 
expression,  break  the  fall,  so  that  instead  of  dropping 
from  £50  to  a minor  prrze  of  a few  pounds,  we  might 
have  a few  prizes  of  £40  or  £30  ? — That  I would  con- 
sider a valuable  suggestion  for  the  Board  to  act  upon. 

You  may  then  in  your  grades  have  a first  class  exhi- 
bition and  a second  class. 

2449.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  even  a small 
difference  in  the  number  of  marks  gained  should 
make  a difference  in  the  award,  but  if  the  awards 
were  graded  as  I have  suggested,  you  recognise 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement? — You  could 
scarcely  have  more  than  first  and  second  class,  and 
there  might  be  a small  interval  separating  last  of  first 
and  first  of  second. 

2450.  But  it  does  look  hard  that  two  boys  or  girls, 
of  almost  equal  merits,  should  get,  one  £50  and  the 
other  £3,  or  even  £10.  If  you  gave  some  of  them 
£30  it  would  look  less  of  a hardship  ? — It  would. 

2451.  You  tell  us,  and  of  course,  your  authority  is 
conclusive  on  the  point,  that  it  is  possible  by  a written 
examination  to  test  whether  the  boys,  were  taught 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  a practical  way  ? 

— Yes,  I think  so. 

2452.  To  a certain  extent  ? — To  a certain  extent. 

2453.  But  not  at  all  as  satisfactory  or  completely 
as  if  we  had  inspection  ? — No  ; 1 think,  for  instance, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  the  inspector  should  do,  he 
should  have  the  classes  examined  before  him. 

2454.  Without  referring  to  the  papers  of  any  par- 
ticular year  or  set  pi  years,  do  you  think  that  the  papers 
generally,  which  have  been  set  for  us  in  chemistry, 
are  of  a character  to  test  whether  the  knowledge  was 
merely  got  up  from  books  or  obtained  partially  through 
those  practical  lectures  you  have  spoken  of  ? — I have 
not  been  looking  at  them  closely  of  late  years ; but 
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.jun,  18, 1899.  when  I was  more  interested  in  the  subject  than  now 
J K Lecboiiy,  I thought  they  were  not,  and  I think  the  programme 
n.sc,  gives  too  much  latitude  to  the  examiners. 

2455.  It  would  seem  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  were  in  the  same  difficulty  that  we  are 
in,  for  as  long  as  they  were  conducting  their  examin- 
ation by  written  papers  a very  curious  kind  of  teach- 
ing of  chemistry  went  on  ? — There  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  cram,  but  rather  in  physics  than  chemistry. 

2456.  How  then  was  it  that  they  were  not  able  to  find 
out,  through  the  easy  expedient  of  setting  proper 
examination  papers,  that  that  was  the  way  it  was 
taught,  why  did  they  go  to  the  expense  of  sending 
round  inspectors  if  it  could  be  done  satisfactorily  by 
a written  examination  paper? — I don’t  think  you  could 
determine  it  altogether  satisfactorily  by  a written 
paper.  I hold  that  for  these  particular  subjects  inspec- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary. 

2457.  That  is,  if  we  are  to  have  any  guarantee  that 
the  teaching  going  on  is  worthy  of  the  name  ? — That 
your  languages  are  properly  taught  and  the  sciences 
properly  taught,  you  must  have  inspection. 

2458.  You  said  that  our  present  programme  with 
very  little  modification  could  be  made  quite  satis- 
factory for  girls  ? — Yes. 

2459.  Allow  me  to  put  it  to  you  in  this  way — I 
happen  to  know  certain  schools  for  girls,  large  and 
flourishing  schools,  in  which  there  is  excellent  educa- 
tion given,  and  the  ladies  in  charge  of  those  schools 
would  not  for  any  consideration  connect  themselves 
with  the  Intermediate  system,  because  what  I may 
call  the  practical  side  of  the  girls’  teaching  is  altogether 
excluded ; for  instance,  take  music ; our  written 
examination  enables  us  to  examine  in  the  theory  of 
music,  but  the  playing  of  the  piano  and  the  harp,  and 
now  the  playing  of  every  string  instrument,  such  as 
the  violin,  are  beginning  to  be  considered  a very 
important  part  of  a girl’s  education.  Do  you  think 
our  programme  could  be  modified  to  provide  for 
examining  in  those  branches  of  a young  ladies’  school 
work  1 — Yes. 

2460.  But  this  would  require  something  beyond  the 
test  of  a written  examination  ? — It  would ; that  is 
inspection  again. 

2461.  So  whatever  aspect  of  the  case  we  face,  we 
are  brought  round  to  inspection? — Yes  • but  you  will 
possibly  find  that  the  strongest  opposition  to  inspection 


will  come  from  girls’schools,and  yet  I believe  there  are 
no  schools  that  more  need  it,  or  will  more  benefit  by  it  i 

2462.  They  are  probably  easily  frightened,  but  you 
think  they  have  no  real  reason  to  fear  it  ? — Hot  if 
they  are  doing  good  work. 

2463.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.  — I observe  you 
attach  great  importance  to  keeping  the  standard  of 
girls’  education  as  high  as  that  of  boys’  ? — In  the  same- 
subjects,  but  not  marking  them  against  one  another. 

2464.  Supposing  there  were  three  different  courses 
— the  grammar  course,  the  scientific  course,  and  the 
modern  course — would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping- 
the  programmes  substantially  the  same  in  the  three 
courses  for  girls  and  for  boys? — I don’t  know  that 
girls  would  concern  themselves  much  with  the  second 
course  at  all.  The  girls  that  are  thinking  of  a 
university  and  higher  education  would  take  the  first,, 
and  the  other  girls  the  third.  I would  not  exclude 
them  from  taking  the  second. 

2465.  You  would  allow  the  girls  in  every  case  the 
same  option  that  a boy  would  have  of  selecting  their 
course  ? — And  perhaps  a little  more  option,  so  as  not 
necessarily  to  tie  them  down  if  they  wanted  more 
variety  of  subjects. 

2466.  But  whatever  alteration  is  made  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  girls  the  programme  should  be  one  of 
Intermediate  education  in  the  proper  sense  ? — Yes. 

2467.  Chairman.  — Here,  Dr.  Leebody,  is  the 
volume  of  examination  papers  you  referred  to ; you- 
may  like  to  look  over  them  to-night.  ( Handing  book.)* 

Witness. — Yes  ; and  just  before  leaving  I may  call 
your  attention  to  a question  here,  which  recalls  to' 
my  memory  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
teaching  was  done  in  mathematics  in  the  schools  before- 
the  influence  of  the  Intermediate  examination  had 
been  felt.  The  late  Dr.  Curtis  told  me  a gentleman, 
had  called  onMiim  in  a great  state  of  indignation- 
about  one  of  the  questions,  pointing  out  that  he  had 
beeD  assured  it  could  not  be  done  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  and  on  three  sheets  of  foolscap.  Dr.. 
Curtis  had  an  envelope  lying  before  him,  and  he  said, 

I will  do  it  for  you  on  that  bit  of  paper  in  less  than 
three  minutes,”  and  he  did  it,  and  the  man  reached 
for  his  hat,  and  left. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following- 
morning. 
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SIXTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19th,  1S99. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42£  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  dd,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Right  Honorable  Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

2468.  Chairman.  — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  you,  as 
-we  all  know,  are  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal? 
— Yes,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

2469.  You  were  one  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners, and  acted  in  that  capacity  from  1878  till 
2880? — In  1878  the  Commission  was  appointed  on 
-the  motion  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  to  inquire 
into  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  the  Com- 
mission consisted  of  seven  members,  of  whom  I was 
-one.  At  that  time  we  went  all  over  Ireland,  and  we 
also  published  two  Blue  Books. 

2470.  During  that  time  I believe,  you  inspected 
practically  all  the  endowed  Intermediate  schools? — 
Personally  I did  not  go  to  the  North.  We  divided, 
and  I went  to  the  Southern  schools,  but  my  colleagues 
went  to  the  Northern  ones,  and  we  afterwards,  of 
-course,  in  our  report  dealt  with  the  information  that 
we  got  from  both  parts  of  the  country. 

2471.  From  1885  till  1896  you  were  one  of  the  two 
Judicial  Commissioners  under  the  Educational  En- 
dowment Act? — The  original  Commission  of  1878 
was  not  an  Executive  Commission,  and  that  of  1885 
was  really  appointed  to  carry  out  in  an  executive 
-way,  by  framing  schemes,  the  reorganisation  of  schools, 
and  I was  made  a member  of  that  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  passed  in  1885.  That  occupied  prac- 
tically ten  years,  and  during  that  time  the  Commis- 
sion dealt  with  schools  all  over  Ireland.  And  I may 
say  that  besides  those  we  dealt  with  by  schemes  we 
visited  almost  all  the  important  schools  in  Ireland, 
and  we  held  inquiries  at  most  of  them. 

247.2.  And  I believe  that  you  prepared  schemes  for 
the  management  of  most  of  these  schools? — There 
ivere  219  schemes  that  we  framed  altogether,  of  which 
210  became  law. 

2473.  In  the  framing  of  these  schemes  you  neces- 
sarily were  obliged  to  consider  many  of  the  matters 
that  we  have  under  consideration  here,  such  as  the 
necessity  of  inspection  and  matters  of  that  description  ? 
— We  had  to  frame  codes  practically  of  statutory 
power  for  the  management  of  the  endowments  and 
property  that  belonged  to  these  schools,  and  as  time 
went  on  a great  many  organisations  that  had  not  what 
we  lawyers  would  strictly  call  “ endowments  ” volun- 
tarily applied  for  schemes,  and  then  they  obtained 
statutory  documents  which  enabled  them  to  manage 
their  schools  and  the  property  belonging  thereto.  For 
instance,  a great  number,  almost  all,  of  the  dioceses  of 
the  Church  to  which  I belong,  and,  I think,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries,  obtained  schemes  of 
that  sort,  also  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medi- 
•cine  in  Dublin,  and  a number  of  other  institutions  of 
that  kind. 

2474.  Did  you  mention  how  many  schemes  you 
framed  under  that  Act  ? — I think  the  number  was  219, 
but  some  of  those  schemes  included  as  many  as  70  or 
80  schools,  while  others  were  for  single  schools.  I 


ll.d.,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  examined. 

should  say  that  the  number  of  schools  altogether  that 
would  be  affected — schools  and  institutions,  for  there 
were  the  Methodist  College  in  Belfast,  and  other 
academic  institutions  which  were  large  enough,  which 
had  schemes  of  their  own — would  be  probably  between 
600  or  700,  but  the  great  majority  of  those  would  be 
primary  schools. 

2475.  I believe  that  in  consequence  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  that  you  gained  as  a Commissioner 
under  those  two  Parliamentary  Commissions,  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  consent  to  give  evidence  at  the 
present  inquiry  ? — When  you  were  goodenough  co  ask 
me,  of  course,  I was  glad  to  give  any  information  I 
could.  I may  say  also  that  perhaps  the  occasion  of  my 
being  brought  here  was  not  so  much  that,  as  that  in  an 
official  position  I have  been  working  in  the  manage- 
ment of  one  or  two  schools  that  are  very  much 
interested  in  your  labours. 

2476.  You  were  a Commissioner  of  National  Edu- 
cation from  1884  till  1896  ? I was,  for  twelve  years. 
Lord  Spencer  appointed  me  in  1884,  and  I was  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  twelve  years. 

2477.  You  are  a Governor  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College  ? — Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions that  are  managed  under  a scheme  under  the 
Act  of  1885. 

2478.  And  also  a Governor  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  ? — That  also  had  a scheme,  and  that  is  a body 
that  administers  a large  fund  for  a great  variety 
of  trusts.  They  are  all  private  endowments,  but 
they  have  quite  a number  of  schools  under  their 
charge. 

2479.  You  are  a Governor  of  King’s  Hospital? — ■ 
Yes ; that  is  the  Dublin  Blue  Coat  School. 

2480.  And  of  St.  Peter’s  Schools,  Dublin  ? — Those 
are  also  parochial  National  schools — they  are  primary 
schools.  They  got  a scheme  framed,  and  since  they 
got  a scheme  they  have  increased  in  number  and 

2481.  You  are  a member  of  the  Dublin  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education? — Yes  ; that  is  an  elected  body 
that  has  charge  of  the  Church  schools  in  the 
diocese. 

2482.  And  then  last,  but  not  least,  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Education  Committee  of 
the  Masonic  Orphan  Schools,  and  it  is  in  that 
capacity  that  you  have  joined  in  sending  us  this  valu- 
able memorandum  ? — Those  schools  have  been  work- 
ing under  your  system  from  the  commencement ; 
they  are  each  of  them  managed  by  an  Education 
Committee  consisting  of  seven  people,  and  I have 
been  since  1879  one  of  the  seven  who  manage  the 
girls’  school.  The  two  constitutions  are  exactly  the 
same  ; the  managers  are  elected  by  a great  body.  I 
am  a Governor  of  the  boys’  school,  but  not  one  of  the 
managing  commitr.ee. 

R 2 


Right  Hon 

Gerald 

FitzGibbon, 
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Gerald 

FitzGibbon, 


2483.  I believe  the  principle  upon  which  you 
manage  these  schools  is  that  whilst  in  them  all  are 
treated  alike,  the  attention  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
Education  Committee  is  directed  to  ascertain,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  class  of  education  and  the  calling  in  life 
best  suited  to  the  capacity  and  prospects  of  each 
pupil  ? — Speaking  roughly,  there  are  80  boys  and  100 
girls  that  are  entrusted,  I may  say,  to  our  care,  and 
all  those  children  have  to  be  brought  up  to  be  self- 
supporting.  From  the  time  they  come  into  our 
schools  until  we  actually  launch  them  in  the  world 
we  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  making  them  self- 
supporting,  if  we  can. 

2484.  And  you  direct  vour  own  personal  attention 
to  such  of  those  girls  as  enter  this  Intermediate 
scheme  ? — It  is  a kind  of  point  of  honour  with  the 
Managing  Committee  of  both  the  schools  that  they 
shall  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  children,  and 
shall  watch  over  them  in  loco  'parentis  ; I cannot  go 
further  than  that. 

2485.  And,  therefore,  they  have  the  benefit  of 
your  advice  and  assistance  in  determining  in  what 
grade  they  should  enter,  what  subjects  they  should 
take  up,  and  matters  of  that  description  ? — There  are 
meetings  of  the  committee  at  the  schools,  that  come 
to  four  meetings  in  every  month,  at  all  events,  and 
the  education  of  every  child,  under  the  advice  of 
the  teachers  and  in  direct  communication  with  them, 
is  regulated  by  the  committee  personally.  They  are 
responsible  to  the  governors. 

2486.  And  while  regarding  our  system  as  a valu- 
able help,  you  do  not  look  upon  it  as  the  main  object 
to  which  the  teaching  in  yoUr  school  should  be  direc- 
ted?— We  find  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  all  our  chil- 
dren, but  that  it  is  suitable  for  the  great  majority 
of  them,  and  we  have  to  determine  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  student  himself  or  herself  whether  he 
or  she  should  go  into  the  Intermediate  classes.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  separate  classes — I will  explain 
it  if  necessary — but  whether  the  direct  object  of  the 
education  shall  be  to  pass  your  examination  or  not. 

2487.  I believe  you  have  given  an  instruction  to 
your  teachers  that  they  are  not  to  sacrifice  any  of  the 
advantages  of  sound  general  instruction  of  all  the 
pupils  for  the  special  preparation  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  them  for  any  grade  ? — I may  say  that  in  some 
instances — not  in  this  school — but  in  some  instances 
I have  had  reason  to  believe  that  teachers  were  in- 
duced too  much  to  try  to  pass  the  examinations 
with  their  pupils,  and,  therefore,  in  these  schools  we 
have  tried  not  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
teachers  to  too  large  an  extent,  nor  to  allow  it  to  be 
within  their  power,  to  prepare  children  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  unless  we  think  them  fit  for  it. 

2488.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  possible,  you 
prevent  the  passing  of  examinations  being  the  end  of 
the  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  the  children 
having  a sound  education,  and  the  examination  being 
used  as  a means  ? — At  the  same  time  I must  say  this, 
and  I say  it  distinctly,  that,  without  exception,  our 
happiest  and  healthiest  children  have  been  those  that 
are  selected  to  go  through  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions. The  other  children  are  backward  children,  as 
a rule,  in  every  instance.  Sometimes  that  arises  from 
their  not  being  taken  into  our  school  until  rather  too 
late  to  enable  them  to  pull  up  the  results  of  previous 
neglect.  But  besides  that,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  child  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  education 
necessary  for  passing  your  examinations.  We  do  not 
find  that  those  children  are  at  all  as  easy  to  make 
self-supporting  as  the  ones  that  pass  your  examina- 
tions. 

2489.  I find  in  the  paper,  which  your  Committee 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  us,  expressive  language 
which,  I think,  I recognize  has  a strong  family 
likeness  to  your  own- — “ We  desire,  as  the  result 
of  our  experience,  to  tender  emphatic  testimony 
<to  the  advantages  which  our  schools  and  our  pupils 
have  derived  from  the  practical  working  of  the  Inter- 
mediate education  system,  as  now  established.”  I be- 


lieve that  that  is  the  experience,  of  the  Committee? — 
That  is  our  experience.  And,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron*, 
as  you  said  you  recognise  that  as  my  language,  I 
would  ask  you  to  take  it  as  a fact,  that  this  report  is-- 
not  my  report.  You  will  find  in  the  list  of  the-- 
twenty  persons  who  signed  it  that  they  are  connected 
with  almost  every  educational  interest  in  Ireland.  It 
consists,  as  I told  you,  of  the  joining  together  of  the 
Education  Committees  who  work  these  two  schools  ; 
with  the  teachers,  and  we  only  added  two  others,  who 
are,  both  of  them,  governors  of  the  schools,  but  who 
are  not  officially  on  the  Committee — ODe  was  Dr. 
Crawley,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Queen’s  Service- 
Academy,  which  is  providing  education  for  people  who- 
practically  want  it ; the  othev  is  Professor  Swift 
Paine  J ohnston,  who  is  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  every  word  of  the  re- 
port is  the  report  of  everybody  who  signed  it. 

2490.  And  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  everybody 
who  signed  it? — Yes;  there  are  one  or  two  small 
matters  upon  which — 1 will  not  say  we  differed,  but 
upon  which  we  thought  there  was  a great  deal  to  be 
said  for  each  of  two  views,  and  those  questions  we- 
mention  in  the  report.  I accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  scrivenery,  but  the  opinions  are  the  opinions 
of  all. 

2491.  I take  it  then  that  it  is  the  unanimous 

opinion  of  the  twenty  gentlemen  who  signed  this ? 

— Nineteen  gentlemen  and  one  lady. 

2492.  Yes — that  they  recognise  that  a considerable 
improvement  in  education  has  been  effected  by  the- 
operation  of  the  Act  ? — Very  considerable  improve- 
ment. At  the  same  time  we  think  it  capable  of 
further  improvement — rather  in  detail  than  in  prin- 
ciple. 

2493.  I shall  come  to  that  afterwards.  In  the 
fore-front  of  the  paper  one  of  the  principal  questions 
for  the  decision  of  this  Commission  is  thus  dealt  with  : 
— “ Though  we  believe  that  many  improvements  may 
be  effected,  we  trust  that  no  departure  will  be  made 
from  the  principle  laid  down  by  your  Act,  of  1 pro- 
moting Intermediate  secular  education  in  Ireland  by- 
carrying on  a system  of  public  examinations  of  stu- 
dents.’ ” That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  ? — 
That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee.  And  further- 
we  felt  that  it  was  not  practical  to  make  any  sugges- 
tion that  would  require  you  to  go  to  Parliament- 
We  assumed  that  if  you  went  there  you  would  find 
some  trouble  in  coming  back  again,  and  accordingly 
we  acted  on  the  statute  as  it  was. 

2494.  I want  a little  more  assistance  from  you  in 
reference  to  that.  We  are  asked  here  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  report  our  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
changes  in  the  system  are  desirable,  whether  those 
changes  will  involve  alterations  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  not ; and,  therefore,  of  course,  I feel,  and 
we  all  feel  bound  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
best  system  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  the  country 
as  it  is  now,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  rules 
or  by  alterations  of  the  Act.  I should  therefore 
like  just  to  ask  you  some  questions  in  reference  to  this 
results  system,  taking  it  as  if  it  can  be  dealt  with 
as  easily  as  any  other  change  in  the  system,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  Government  afterwards  to  decide 
whether  any  change  recommended  by  us  can  be 
effected.  Of  course,  you  are  aware,  with  your 
great  knowledge,  that  this  system  of  payments  by 
results  has  been  from  time  to  time  criticised  by  very 
leading  educational  authorities  ? — It  has  been  greatly 
criticised,  but  I think  chiefly  by  teachers. 

2495.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  consider  the 
origin,  and  to  trace  the  history  of  this  system  of  pay- 
ments by  results  ? — I have  not.  I cannot  call  myself 
in  any  way  an  expert  either  historically  or  otherwise 
in  the  matter,  but  I have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  actual  working  of  it. 

2496.  I suppose,  under  the  National  Board,  you 
have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  of  it?-— Both 
under  the  National  Board  and  otherwise. 
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2497.  It  appears  from  the  “ Histor}'  of  the  Depart-  2502.  And  that  it  was  with  the  view  of  puttitig  ai.  Jan.  19. 1899 

meat  of  Science  and  Art,”*  officially  published  in  1 898  end  to  the  stagnation  of  education  thatexisted  amongst  Rjgi,t  j{on 
bv  the  Department,  that  in  1859  the  first  general  the  large  masses  in  England  ? — I must  again  say  that  I Gerald 
Science  i linute  was  passed.  It  gives  a description  of  did  not  study  the  matter  at  all  from  the  English  1'itzGibbon, 

that,  an  it  says : — “ This  aid  was  essentially  a pay-  point  of  view.  T have  been  trying  to  work  it  and  u D- 

meat  on  results,  and  this  was  the  first  experiment  work  with  it  here,  but  beyond  that  I am  scarcely 

in  a general  system  of  payments  on  results  by  the  qualified  to  say  anything  on  it. 

State.”  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  country — except  2503.  I will  pass,  then,  from  the  English  system, 

the  Colonies,  who  have  taken  it  from  this  country — You  are  not,  I suppose,  aware  that  after  great  con- 

in  which  the  system  of  payment  by  results  exists  1 — • sideration  and  various  changes,  extending  over  a long 

I cannot  say  that  l know  the  subject  historically  at  series  of  years,  in  England,  ultimately  the  system  of 
all.  I have  never  studied  it.  I could  give  you  payments  by  results  has  been  abandoned? — I know 
what  has  occurred  with  respect  to  it  in  this  country,  that. 

and  I think,  perhaps,  it  would  assist  what  you  25fi4.  And  probably  you  are  aware  that  at  a later 
"want.  period  in  Scotland  the  system  of  payments  by  results 

2498.  If  you  please? — When  the  results  fee  system  which  had  been  introduced  ftom  England  was  also 

under  the  Intermediate  Board  was  first  brought  to  be  abolished? — But  you  have,  in  Scotland  and  in 

applied  to  these  two  schools,  one  of  the  leading  England  both,  a condition  which  I do  not  think  we 

members  of  the  Committee  to  which  I belong,  and  have  here,  that  ought  to  affect  the  question  here ; 

one  of  the  most  active  of  them,  was  Professor  that  is,  that  there  you  have  what  is  called  com- 

Galbraith,  of  Trinity  College.  He  had  a very  strong  pulsory  education,  and  here  you  cannot,  practically, 

opinion  that  the  results  fees  were  intended  as  pay-  put  on  any  pressure  of  the  law,  at  least,  and  it 

ments  to  the  teachers,  and  when  we  of  the  Committee  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  results  fee  system, 

tried  to  use  them  for  school  purposes  he  practically  even  as  applied  to  primary  education,  has  a 

thought  we  were  taking  away  from  the  teachers  what  raison  (Zetre  here  that  it  has  not  either  in  Scotland  or 

they  were  entitled  to  have.  I took  exactly  the  in  England. 

opposite  view  : I thought  the  money  was  paid,  or  2506.  But  we  expect  to  have  compulsory  educa- 
intended  to  be  paid,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  not  tion,  at  least  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  townships 
to  the  teachers,  but  to  the  managers,  and  that  it  was  when  the  Local  Government  Act  comes  in  in  March  l 

intended  as  a sort  of  endowment  for  a class  of  —We  were  expecting  it  a long  time  ago,  but  it  has 


education  that  I knew  had  been  neglected  com- 
paratively up  to  that  time.  In  other  words,  it  was 
to  provide  funds.  We  fought  the  point  out,  and  it 


not  come  yet. 

2507.  Do  you  happen  to  have  read  Mr.  Struthers’ 
memorandum  ? In  a memorandum  which  was  written 


gradually  settled  down  to  this— that  instead  of  the  by  Mr.  Struthers,  who  was  connected  with  the  Scottish 
teachers  getting  all  the  results  fees,  or  being  allowed  Education  Department,  dealing  with  the  period  when 
to  annl v as  managers,  and  practically  taking  the  place  payment  by  results  was  in  force  in  England,  he  says 

this  : “ The  period  of  the  Revised  Code  ” — that  is,  the 
period  over  which  this  extends — “ was  in  truth  but  a 
revolutionary  episode  in  the  history  of  education 


to  apply  as  managers,  and  practically  taking  the  place  payment  by 
of  those  for  whom  the  results  fees  were  intended,  the  this  : “ The  i 
system  we  have  now  in  operation  was  adopted,  and 
that  system  is  this — Every  teacher  in  our  schools  made 
an  agreement  by  which  he  or  she  was  entitled  to  a 
salary,  fixed  as  a remunerative  and  sufficient  salary. 


England.  The  system  established  by  the  Revised 
Code — a system,  be  it  said,  undreamed  of,  still  less 


and  to  some  interest  in  the  results  fees,  which  varied  adopted,  in  any  other  country,  except  by  mutation,, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  teacher.  At  first  the  some  of  the  colonies— broke  completely  away  from  the 
head  teachers  got  the  whole ; that  was  first  altered  pre-existing  traditions  and  created  a hiatus  in  the 
bv  "ivintf  them  an  increase  of  salary  and  giving  them  orderly  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
half,  and  it  has  tended  more  in  that  direction  country.  What  that  development  might  have  been 
since,  because  now  the  head  teachers  get  one-third  of  it  is  idle  to  conjecture  The  Revised  Code  was  a 
the  results  fees,  and  the  rest  are  paid  usually  by  way  of  desperate  remedy  for  what  was  deemed  at  the  time 
capitation.  Inasmuch  as  the  assistant  teachers  do  rot  to  be  a desperate  condition  of  National  Education  : 
teach  the  whole,  and  are  not  responsible  for  the  whole  and,  revolution  as  it  was,  it  has  given  a wholesome 
teaching,  they  either  get  a share  of  the  results  fees  in  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a lasting  set  to  school  endeavour 
the  particular  subjects  they  teach,  or  those  that  are  in  in  the  country.  Under  the  Revised  Code  the  great  ob- 
the  preparatory  class  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  ject  of  school  work  was  to  give,  it  possible,  to  every 
identify  subjects,  get 'a  capitation  upon  the  number  child— the  dull  as  well  as  the  bright, 


of  children  who  pass.  The  object  of  that  is  to  pay 
the  teachers  by  the  results  of  the  examination, 
without  taking  that  as  a test  of  their  work-in  short, 
not  making  it  their  interest  to  press  children  in  any 
particular  direction  more  than  we  can  avoid.  In  that 
way  it  has  worked  extremely  well. 

2499.  It  is  a wise  arrangement,  if  I may  express 
an  opinion?  -I  may  say  that  the  balance  of  the 
results  fees  which  does  not  go  to  the  teachers  goes  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  school.  (When  I speak  of 
school  management  I only  speak  for  the  girls  school  in 
which  I am  interested.)  It  has  enabled  us  to  pro- 
vide a better  staff,  it  has  enabled  us  to  pay  them  better 


w the  dull  rather 

than  the  bright — some  minimum  command  of  the  in- 
struments of  knowledge.  Thirty  years  of  its  operation 
have  made  that  aim  an  habitual  one  in  elementary 
schools.  The  higher  education  of  the  more  gifted 
children  may  have  received  but  little  attention,  and 
the  drilling  and  forcing  of  the  others  may  have  been 
carried  to  an  extent  which  defeated  its  own  object ; but 
in  all  probability  the  discipline  of  the  Revised  Code 
has  made  it  impossible  that  we  shall  ever  again  re- 
cur to  the  condition  of  things  under  which  the 
schoolmaster  devoted  his  energies  to  the  training  of 
his  brighter  and  more  advanced  pupils,  while  the 
great  mass  were  neglected.”  Now,  ^our 


TiL' S!^ ^idyTtoVroviie  i »«■*  better  0“£tiL 7^™,“ 

e<12500enYou  are  aware  I suppose,  that  after  this  diate  schools  in  this  country  at  present  will  not  at 
™s7ss,stl  7s 7Su»ted' by  the  Science  and  ail  a„„er  the  description  of  Mr  Struther,  of  the 
Art  Department  ultimately  it  was  applied  to  the  education  m the  elementary  schools  of  England 
primary  schools  in  England  t-Yes.  when  the  results  system  was  introduced  i-I  do  not 

Si.  Are  you  aware  that  the  reason  of  the  like  to  compare  either  the  primary  education  with 


application  was,  — - — 

education  then  being  given  was  insufficient,  but 
because  education  was  not  extended  sufficiently 
amongst  the  masses  ?; — I believe  it  • 


because  the  character  of  the 


the  Intermediate  on  this  point,  nor  the  state  of 
education  in  England  with  that  in  Ireland.  But,  as 
regards  the  primary  matter  I cannot  admit,  from 
anything  I know  in  that  department,  that  although 
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Jan. ^1899.  payment  by  results  fees  has  very  great  objections  to  it,  with  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  I took  your  Act  of 

Eight  Hon.  results  ought  not  to  be  even  in  primary  schools  an  essen-  Parliament  as  prohibiting  any  payment  except  on 

Kibb  tial  condition  of  payment.  That  is,  that  no  child  should  results. 

i.L.t>,  * f°r  unless  that  child  had  been  ascertained  to  2512.  I am  afraid  then  that  we  have  not  the  benefit 

have  been  efficiently  taught.  I will  go  that  far,  but  I of  your  having  considered  one  of  the  main  questions 

am  not  able  to  go  away  from  the  primary  to  the  other,  that  this  Commission  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to 

In  reference  to  payment  by  results  fees  in  its  effect  determine.  I thought  that  that  was  rather  clearly 

upon  what  are  called  “ dull  ” children,  I take  it  that  conveyed  by  the  circular  we  issued  ? — I am  quite  pre 

the  system  is  perfectly  capable  of  being  worked,  so  as  pared  to  express  an  opinion  on  behalf  of  myself  and 

to  produce  all  the  benefits  that  Mr.  Struthers  looks  others  to  some  extent  as  regards  the  expediency  of 

for,  provided  always  that  the  result  that  is  paid  for  the  system  as  it  stands. 

is  the  result  of  making  a child  that  is  naturally  not  2513.  It  is  the  same  question.  I will  ask  you  some 
bright  sufficiently  educated  to  pass  the  test.  I be-  questions  that  will  bring  that  out? — If  I had  known 
lieve  myself — from  my  experience,  at  all  events,  it  that  you  wished  it  I would  have  prepared  it ; but 
would  be  thus — that  your  system  is  extremely  well  I am  not  prepared  with  information  about  other 
qualified  as  far  as  it  goes,  farther  than  any  other,  to  countries. 

avoid  the  pressure  that  is  put  upon  clever  children  to  2514.  Now  we  will  come  to  our  own  country,  Ire- 

the  neglect  of  others,  for  this  reason  : our  teachers  all  land? — You  must  remember  that  all  this  education 
tell  us  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  them  in  money  business  of  mine  is  only  done  out  of  office  hours, 
to  try  to  pass  the  great  bulk  of  their  class  than  to  2515.  As  a Commissioner  of  National  Education 
shove  on  three  or  four  clever  children.  But  I think  you  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  of  this  system 
what  leads  to  the  impression  that  the  other  results  of  payments  by  results  ? — Yes. 

and,  no  doubt,  it  does  result  occasionally — is  what  2516.  The  system  in  the  National  schools  varies  to 
I would  call  the  advertisement  part  of  the  business  some  extent  from  the  system  under  the  Act  of  1878. 
through  clever  children.  That  is  to  say,  schools  Under  the  National  system  the  pupils  are  examined 
that  are  dependent  upon  the  public — which  ours  are  for  results  viva  voce  by  inspection  at  the  particular 
not — seek  to  have  so  many  successes  and  things  schools.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Yes. 
of  that  kind,  and  then,  of  course,  to  get  those  sue-  2517.  Therefore  instead  of  having  one  general 
cesses,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  results  fees,  public  examination  there  is  an  individual  examination 
which  are  no  bigger,  or  very  little  bigger,  than  they  at  each  school  ? — Yes. 

are  for  the  dull  children  in  the  school,  they  may  put  2518.  And  of  course  there  is  not  the  difficulty, 

pressure  on  other  children.  But  speaking  from  any-  whether  insuperable  or  not  I do  not  now  say,  but  the 
thing  I know  myself,  the  system  as  now  worked  does  difficulty  which  exists  in  the  present  system  as  to 


not  tempt  the  teacher  to  neglect  the  bulk  of  his  class 
for  the  benefit  of  any  selected  number  of  clever 
children.  If  it  does  so  at  all  it  does  so  less  than  any 
other  system  I know  of. 

2508.  Now,  I shall  bring  you  to  the  last  change, 


1 his  class  viva  voce  questioning  ? — No. 

of  clever  2519.  Now  are  you  aware  that  the  Manual  Instruc- 
than  any  tion  Commission  unanimously  recommended  that  in 
relation  to  the  new  subjects  which  they  suggested 
t change,  should  be  introduced  into  the  national  system  the 


At  the  same  time Pardon  me  for  a moment — I do  payment  should  not  be  by  results  ? — I am  not  aware 

not  want  to  be  taken  as  an  advocate  of  results  fees  of  that,  but  I am  aware  of  this,  that  certain  sub- 

alone.  I do  not  think  the  results  ought  to  be  solely  jects  it  appears  to  me  are  incapable  of  being  tested 

the  test.  - .by  written  examinations,  and  therefore  written  exa- 

2509.  You  may  take  it  as  a fact  from  me,  coming  minations  cannot  ascertain  the  results  with  regard  to 

back  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  where  those  subjects.  Therefore  while  I shall  maintain  that 

.this  system  originated — I take  it  from  this  history  you  ought  to  pay  only  for  results,  the  only  results  that 
,, published  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  page  you  could  ascertain  to  exist  in  certain  subjects  would 
16  that  “ in  1896  new  rules  were  ....  pro-  be  results  that  you  cannot  ascertain  by  written  exa- 
■mulgated,  under  which  the  grants  were  made  mainly  minations  ouly  ; from  which  I come  back  to  the  point 
-on  attendance.”  So  now  it  is  a fact  that  the  three  that  whatever  you  may  call  it,  whether  you  call  it 
systems  which  were  inaugurated  in  England  and  payment  by  results  or  not,  the  ascertainment  of 
Scotland  for  payments  by  results— that  is,  the  Science  whether  the  work  has  been  done  must  be  done  by — I 
and  Art  Department  system,  the  English  elementary  will  not  call  it  oral  examination,  but  by  oral  communi- 
system,  and  the  Scottish  elementary  system — all  three  cation,  with  the  pupils  and  with  their  teachers. 


systems  after  experience  of  them  have  been  abrogated. 
Now,  our  Act — I think  you  had  something  to  say  to 
the  drafting  of  the  Act  of  1878? — I was  one  of  "the 
. Law  officers  by  whom  it  was  revised. 


thought  that  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  payment  forone  part  of  the  instruction  upon  one 
system  and  another  part  upon  another  system — that 


the  distinction  between  the  code  they  almost  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  results 


established  by  that  Act  of  1878  and  the  Science  and 


a National  schools — to  abolish  payment  by  results 


Art  code,  the  English  elementary  code  and  the  in  National  schools  altogether?— I do  not  know  what 
Scottish  elementary  code,  is  this,  that  our  code  of  anyone  else  lias  recommended,  but  I should  be 
187S  is  established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  extremely  sorry  if  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
therefore  in  respect  of  this  matter  is  not  variable  in  the  Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland  was  even 
except  by  Act  of  Parliament — I mean  in  respect  of  weakened.  When  I say  “ even  weakened  ” 1 do  not 
its  essential  principle — whereas  the  other  three  codes  want  it  left  by  itself. 

were  established  by  orders  in  Council,  and  therefore  2521.  Are  you  aware  that  the  inspectors  of  the 
were  variable  without  recourse  to  Parliament.  Now  National  Board  in  reports  which  have  been  published 
are  you  aware,  in  your  own  vast  experience,  of  as  a parliamentary  paper,  have  either  unanimously — 
any  other  system  of  education  except  in  Ireland  in  or  at  least  nearly  unanimously— recommended  the 
which  the  payment  is  by  results  ? — I believe  myself  abolition  of  payment  by  results  in  the  national 
that  every  system  of  education  is  payment  by  results  system  ?—  I am  aware  that  there  is  a great  body  of 
in  fact,  because  I think  if  a parent’s  child  did  not  opinion  amongst  teachers,  and  also  professional  people 
pass  a school  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  connected  with  teaching,  against  what  they  call  pay- 
the  child  would  be  taken  away  from  the  school.  ment  by  results.  But  as  a lawyer  I am  not  always 

2511.  But  otherwise  than  in  that  way,  are  you  prepared  to  act  upon  expert  evidence,  and  I feel  in 
aware  of  any  country  in  which  this  system  exists  ? — the  first  place  that  there  is  a danger  of  misunder- 
I am  not,  but,  as  I have  said  already,  I have  not  standing  in  speaking  of  payment  by  results.  The 
studied  the  matter  historically,  and  also  I would  like  people  that  are  objecting  to  payment  by  results  do 
to  call  attention  to  this,  that  I studied  your  system  not  appear  to  me  to  be  objecting  to  the  thing  that  1 
on  the  assumption  that  in  point  of  fact  we  bad  to  deal  think  is  good.  I would  agree  with  them  that  payment 
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by  results  in  their  sense  is  bad  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.  But  when  I come  to  substitute  anything 
for  it  T think  that  what  ought  to  be  substituted 
would  be  payment  by  results  all  the  same,  it  would 
only  ascertain  what  the  results  are  in  a different 
manner. 

2522.  Tn  result  then  we  come  to  this,  that  the  only 
existing  system  of  which  we  are  aware  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, in  which  payment  by  results  has  not  either  been 
abolished  or  recommended  to  be  abolished,  is  the  sys- 
tem that  we  are  now  dealing  with,  and  which  we 
must  deal  with  upon  its  merits  ? — Yes. 

2523.  Now  in  reference  to  that  you  recognise  there 
are  three  things  which  are  inherent  in  the  exami- 
nations prescribed  by  this  Act  of  Parliament;  the 
first  is  the  payment  to  teachers  is  to  be  by  results! 
— Depending  on  the  results  of  public  examinations. 

2524.  Of  public  examinations? — Yes.  Section  5, 
sub-section  3. 

2525.  Secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  prizes  and 
exhibitions  to  students  at  these  examinations  being 
directed  to  be  given  irrespective  of  the  pld.ce  in  which 
the  students  have  been  examined,  they  must  be 
awarded  on  the  general  examination  for  the  entire 
country  ? — The  general  examination  must  bo  conducted 
in  a number  of  different  places. 

2526.  Yes,  but  it  must  be  one  general  examination  ? 
Yes. 

2527.  And  thirdly  it  must  be,'  at  least  largely,  by 
written  questions  1— I would  say  mainly  by  written 
questions. 

•2528.  That  is  that  all  the  students  throughout  the 
country  are  to  be  examined  mainly  upon  one  set  of 
written  questions  ? — Yes. 

2529.  Now  of  course  you  can  see  that  it  is  a great 
advantage  in  examinations  that  there  should  be  viva 
voce  questioning? — I regard  it  as  essential  to  ascertain 
the  useful  knowledge  of  certain  subjects.  I could  not 
say  so  about  mathematics,  but  outside  that,  I believe 
it  to  be  essential  to  ascertain  whether  any  individual 
knows  anything  of  the  subjects  that  I myself  am 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon — that  leaves  out 
mathematics. 

2530.  In  all  languages  there  ought  to  be  viva  voce 
questions  ? — Even  .in  English  there  ought  to  be  viva 
voce  questions,  and  in  almost  all  practical  scientific 
subjects.- 

2531.  I was  coming  next  to  scientific  subjects.  Is  it 
not  almost  essential  in  order  to  test  knowledge  in  any 
scientific  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  pure  ma- 
thematics, that  there  should  be  a viva  voce  examination, 
and  even  often  practical  work  in  the  laboratory? — Yes. 
But  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  your 
system  otherwise  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  that  examination  should  be  at  all  of  the  same 
character  as  regards  the  mode  of  conducting  it  as  the 
examination  upon  which  marks  would  be  awarded. 

2532.  I quite  agree  ? — In  other  words  I think  you 
could  get — if  you  will  allow  me  I will  put  it  in  my 
own  words  in  a moment.  I believe  myself  that  that 
inspection — and  again  I am  using  a word  which  we 
must  know  the  meaning  of  before  we  can  object  to  it 
or  praise  it — the  inspection  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  an  inspection  imposed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  one  of  the  prescribed  conditions 
of  fees  being  made  payable. 

2533.  Now  I come  to  the  single  exception  of  pure 
mathematics.  You  recognise  that  in  the  examina- 
tion in  Euclid  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  a boy 
getting  the  demonstration  off  by  heart,  whereas  if  he 
were  examined  viva  voce  you  should  know  in  one 
moment  whether  he  really  knew  anything  about  the 
subject  or  whether  it  was  mere  memory  ? — I am  afraid 
that  one  moment  would  satisfy  anybody  that  I did 
not  know  much  about  that.  As  I have  said  already, 
I think  that  even  in  pure  mathematics  five  minutes 
in  the  presence  of  a student  would  be  perhaps,  if  nob 
essential,  of  infinite  value  in  ascertaining  whether  he 
had  been  well  taught  or  not.  But  at  the  same  time 
I think  there  is  nothing  more  unfair — and  no  one  has 


profited  more  than  I have  by  its  unfairness — than  J<"‘-  1M899. 
what  is  called  an  ordinary  viva  voce  examination  of  a night  Hou. 
row  of  pupils  on  a bench,  the  questions  being  run  Gerald 
round  them.  FitzGibbon, 

2534.  You  have  evidently  been  present  at  Fellow-  Lh‘v’ 
ship  examinations  at  Trinity  College? — No,  but  I 
have  undergone  nearly  all  the  other  Trinity  College 
examinations  myself,  and  I know  that  what  1 may 

call  “ mental  agility  ” will  do  a great  deal  at  viva  voce 
examinations. 

2535.  Would  you  differ  from  me  in  this,  that  when 
at  an  examination  a student  is  tested  both  by  written 
questions  and  by  viva  voce  questions,  the  result  of 
both  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  com- 
petition ? — I do  not  know  that  it  ought  in  competition. 

1 do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  in 
competition.  My  view  that  is  expressed  in  the  paper 
upon  which  I am  giving  evidence  is  rather  this,  that 
the  visit  to  the  schools,  everything  that  comes  under 
the  head  of  inspection,  and  of  viva  voce  examination, 
in  the  first  instance  would  not  enter  into  the  marking 
for  the  purposes  of  competition.  But  that  when  you 
came  to  ascertain  relative  merit  for  the  purpose 
of  competition  it  would  be  necessary,  in  certain 
subjects,  but  not  in  all,  to  find  out  whether  the 
knowledge  was  adequate  knowledge.  The  words  under 
which  we  think  this  would  come  in  are  in  the  7 th  and 
8th  sub-sections  of  section  6.  Among  your  powers 
are  those  of  declaring  the  conditions.  With  respect 
to  the  standard  of  merit — you  will  find  these  words 
further  on — there  is  a prohibition  to  allow  any  prize, 
exhibition,  or  certificate  at  any  examination  unless 
the  candidate  satisfies  the  examiners  that  he  possesses 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  certain  subjects.  We  take 
it  therefore  that  on  the  face  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
itself  you  are  entitled  to  prescribe  conditions  fixing 
the  standard  of  merit,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  business  is  satisfying  the  examiners  that  there 
is  adequate  knowledge,  and  we  believe  that  you 
cannot  do  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  many  subjects 
by  mere  papers. 

2536.  In  suggesting  a system  of  that  description  in 
which  the  answers  to  the  viva  voce  questions  should 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  competition,  were 
you  at  all  influenced,  by  the  fact  that  if  you  recom- 
mended that  if  they  should  be  taken  into  account,  the 
recommendation  would  require  an  alteration  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  it  ? — I honestly  say  for 
myself  that  I considered  thesubject  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  not  merely  for  the  practical 
reason  I have  expressed  of  the  difficulty  of  altering 
it,  but  because  it  is  also  my  firm  and  conscientious 
belief  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  it  stands  is 
capable  of  being  worked  as  nearly  perfectly  as  any 
system  can  be.  I mean  that  within  the  four  corners- 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  body  which  has  the 
power  of  administration  has  the  power  to  make  it 
so  work. 

2537.  But  if  you  were  inaugurating  a system  of  edu- 
cation now,  would  you  or  would  you  not  think  it  right 
that  in  a competitive  examination  regard  should  be 
had  both  to  the  viva  voce  questioning  and  the  written 
questioning  ? — I certainly  should  if  viva  voce  examina- 
tion was  made  part  of  the  system  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  would  be  a very  great  practical  difficulty 
in  doing  that.  Your  own  circular  told  us  that  there 
would  be  very  great  practical  difficulty,  and  that  I 
may  say  quite  commended  itself  to  everyone  else.  But 
one  thing  everyone  will  agree  upon  is  the  absolute 
confidence  that  there  is  in  your  system  of  public 
examinations.  I do  not  think  that  any  form  of  award 
— I am  not  speaking  of  money  merely,  but  the  award 
of  expression  of  opinion  as  to  competence — based  on 
anything  else,  will  ever  receive  the  same  amount  of 
confidence.  And  then  when  you  come  to  the 
mechanical  working  of  it,  I really  feel  very  great 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  you  could  have  an  examina- 
tion covering  the  whole  country,  otherwise  than  on 
paper. 
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Jan.  19, 1899.  2538.  If  you  refer  to  our  circular,  the  words  are 

Eight  Hon.  these,  “ This  general  examination  ” — that  is  the 
Gerald  general  examination  which  is  held  for  the  whole 

Fitz, Gibbon,  country — “ must  tor  practical  reasons  be  conducted 

L'D'  ■ exclusively  in  writing?” — Yes. 

2539.  With  9000  students  to  examine  is  not  that 
the  necessary  result? — Yes,  I think  so. 

2540.  And  a viva  voce  examination,  if  there  be 
anv,  would  be  impracticable  at  the  general  examina- 
tion for  the  entire  body  of  students? — As  I have 
already  said,  amongst  those  who  have  signed  this 
paper  you  will  observe  there  are  people  connected 
with  every  form  of  education,  and  we  all  thought  it 
was  perfectly  practicable  to  test,  outside  paper,  the 
reality  of  the  teaching  of  those  subjects  that  cannot 
be  tested  on  paper  without  troubling  ourselves  with 
going  into  questions  of  working  out  marks,  which 
would  be  a very  difficult  thing,  viz. — say  a school 
sends  up  a number  of  pupils  in  French  : any  person 
going  to  that  school  in  lialf-an-hour  could  find  out 
whether  the  person  who  was  professing  to  teach  the 
language  could  make  himself  understood  in  that 
language ; and  secondly,  by  speaking  to  any  of  the 
children,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  class  that  were  being 
prepared  to  be  presented  in  French,  he  could  tell 
whether  the  language  was  being  taught  as  a useful 
instrument  at  all. 

2541.  I quite  agree? — As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied 
himself  on  that — I do  not  say  that  he  should  then  set 
about  examining  those  children  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  who  was  the  best,  or  what  marks  they 
ought  to  get,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ; but,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  those  were  children  who  had  a 
practical  faculty  of  using  French  already  taught  them, 
then  examine  them  in  writing,  and  you  can  then  find 
out  perfectly  well  whether  they  are  good  or  whether 
they  are  bad  ; and  you  could  classify  them  as  to 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  would  be  certainly 
enough ; and  deduct  marks,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  from  those  you  knew  to  be  deficiently  taught, 
if  you  gave  them  any  marks  at  all.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I should  have  been  entirely  satisfied,  and' 
would  be  still ; when  once  I was  satisfied  that  the 
language  was  capable  of  being  used  for  its  purpose, 
I would  not  go  any  further  ; I would  allow  the  child 
to  get  whatever  marks  he  could  earn  on  paper. 

2542.  Take  now  natural  science.  You  would 
ascertain  generally  at  a school  that  a class  had  some 
practical  knowledge  of  natural  science,  but  not  neces- 
sarily whether  every  member  of  that  class  had  that 
practical  knowledge  ? — With  regard  to  natural  science, 
I do  not  know  that  you  could  ever  go  so  far  as  to  find 
out  that  every  member  of  the  class  had  a knowledge. 
May  I illustrate  this  by  what  has  happened  in  my 
own  case  ? I was  never  at  a school  except  to  attend 
certain  lectures  in  natural  science,  which  were  given 
in  those  days  by  a gentleman  who  went  round  all  the 
schools  in  Dublin  once  a week  generally — Dr. 
Lover — and  I can  say  that  no  education  I ever  got 
produced  such  an  impression  upon  me,  or  was  of  so 
much  use  afterwards  as  that  that  I got  from  him, 
simply  from  starting  the  taste  for  these  things,  and 
explaining  them  by  the  simplest  experiments  and  with 
the  rudest  apparatus,  most  of  which  was  made  by 
himself  and  his  man.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
recommended  strongly  that  you  should  give  in  your 
Preparatory  Grade,  or  whatever  your  earliest  grade 
is,  encouragement  to  all  the  rudiments  of  natural 
and  experimental  science  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  it — not  to  allow  yourself  to  get  mixed  up,  as  many 
do  get  mixed  up,  with  abstract  things,  but  merely  to 
give  life  to  the  taste  of  children  for  things  of  that 
sort.  If  you  have  a teacher  with  the  taste  and 
capacity  for  doing  that,  it  would  be  enough,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  that  the  inspector  saw  that  he  was 
there,  saw  that  he  had  the  apparatus,  and  saw  that 
he  knew  how  to  use  it.  I may  say  that  that  has  been 
done,  and  is  done  still  to  a great  extent,  bv  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 


2543.  You  will  pardon  me  asking  you  another 
question  upon  this? — Perhaps  I may  give  you  one 
instance  upon  that. 

2544.  Certainly  ? — In  Skibbereen  we  saw  a school, 
a National  school,  with  two  floors  to  it,  but  owing  to 
the  opening  of  another  school  in  the  locality  the 
number  of  pupils  had  fallen  away,  so  that  only  one 
floor  was  wanted.  The  master  went  over  to  London 
during  his  holidays  and  he  took,  I think,  during  two 
years,  some  teachers’  courses  that  they  had  there. 
When  he  .came  back  he  collected  £50,  for  which  he 
was  entitled  to  get  £50  more  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  he  occupied  this  empty  room  at 
the  top  of  the  school-house  with  this  apparatus,  and 
he  told  us  he  had  received  £70  in  results  fees  in  the 
year  before  we  were  there  for  teaching  natural 
science  in  that  room  in  Skibbereen  with  a capital  of 
£100,  of  which  £50  was  supplied  by  the  State  and 
the  remaining  £50  would  be  paid  back  in  the  course 
of  ten  years.  I would  give  that  man  results  tees  for 
any  children  who  could  answer  a paper  upon  those 
subjects. 

2545.  My  difficulty  at  present  is  not  in  reference 
to  results  fees  ; it  is  as  to  exhibitions.  You 
see  this  practical  knowledge  ascertained  in  the 
laboratory  is  something  which,  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  general  examination.  Of  course,  we  all  see  plainly 
that  with  two  students,  one  may  have  by  far  the 
greater  knowledge  and  the  other  may  have  a better 
memory  and  be  able  to  answer  better  any  book 
questions.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2546.  You  will  see  then  that  if  you  have  two 
pupils  competing  for  an  exhibition,  each  of  them 
going  in  for  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
Euclid,  and  pi-actically  being  equal  in  those  subjects, 
and  each  of  them  taking  natural  science — the  student 
who  has  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  but 
a good  memory  may  by  book  learning  beat  the  other 
student,  who  has  a real  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Is  not  that  a difficulty  in  our  system  1 — It 
is  a difficulty  in  carrying  out  a competition  to  its 
mathematical  conclusion,  but  I would  respectfully 
submit  that  the  competitions  in  your  system  were 
not  originally  intended  to  be  of  that  character. 
They  are  not  competitions  for  a limited  number  of 
places,  for  example,  and  they  are  not  competitions  for 
first  places.  All  results  fees  for  passes  are  paid  upon  a 
basisof  equality,  and  all  exhibitions  and  prizes  are  given 
upon  a basis  of  percentage,  and  it  is  the  teachers,  with 
all  respect,  and  the  advertisers,  who  have  treated  the 
high  places  in  the  competition  as  of  such  great  import- 
ance, and  regard  theresults  of  your  examination  as  bei  ng 
very  much  more  the  result  of  producing  a number  of 
successes  than  of  producing  ordinary  merit  in  the  strict 
sense.  In  point  of  fact  it  would  be  within  your  own 
powers,  I apprehend  now,  to  publish  in  alphabetical 
order  a class  of  exhibitioners,  to  publish  in  alphabetical 
order  a class  of  prize  pupils,  and  soforth,  and  the  com- 
petition would  be  by  no  means  so  keen,  and  the 
difficulties  you  are  pointing  out  of  arriving  at  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in  the  results  would  be  by  no  means 
so  great,  if  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  you  were  not 
seeking  to  find  out  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 in  their  order, 
but  only  to  find  those  who  deserved  exhibitions, 
those  who  deserved  prizes,  and  those  who  deserved  to 
pass. 

2547.  I quite  agree  in  that,  and  feel  it  quite  as 
strongly  as  you  do,  and  would  be  quite  prepared  to  ask 
you  this  question  upon  the  supposition  that  we  would 
publish  our  lists  of  exhibitioners  in  alphabetical  order, 
or,  perhaps,  in  two  classes,  each  being  in  alpha- 
betical order.  But  you  observe  that  the  point  will 
always  come  between  the  last  exhibitioner  and  the 
highest  student  who  does  not  obtain  an  exhibition. 
There  will  still  remain  the  difficulty  that  the  boy 
who  has  a practical  knowledge,  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  may  lose  his  exhibition  and  may  be 
defeated  solely  because  another  boy  who  docs  not  know 
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die  practical  work,  has  a better  recollection  of  book- 
work  ? — Our  committee,  I may  respectfully  say,  quite 
follow  your  difficulty,  and  we  did  suggest  a rule  by 
which  we  thought  it  might  be  remedied,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it.  I think  the  counsel  of  perfection 
in  a thing  of  this  kind  is  impossible,  and  our  idea  was 
this  : — If  there  is  a school  in  which  a considerable 
number  of  pupils  are  really  and  undoubtedly  well 
taught  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  teaching 
in  the  school  is  good,  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  the 
means  of  teaching  the  general  body,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  able  to  teach  those  at  the  top.  Therefore,  as  far 
as  the  public  interest  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  the 
upper  children  are  well  taught  will  be  a guarantee, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  that  the  school  is  an  efficient  school. 
Then  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  discriminate  the 
degrees  of  excellence  of  the  better  pupils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  rewards  amongst  themselves. 
I do  not  suppose  you  would  make  much  difficulty 
about  giving  a result  fee  even  for  the  lowest  student. 

2548.  Oh  no ; we  need  not  trouble  about  that  1 — 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  subjects  in  which,  as  I 
have  already  said  the  written  examination  is  an 
insufficient  test,  is  not  very  large.  We  suggested  that 
except  in  modern  languages,  and  in  a very  few  other 
subjects,  when  once  you  have  ascertained  chat  the 
teaching  in  the  school  is  good  by  going  there — 
not  by  examining  the  pupils  individually,  but 
by  seeing  the  school  and  its  work,  you  will  be  able 
to  test  fairly  by  a written  examination  the  relative 
merits  of  the  pupils.  But  there  will  remain  the  cases 
you  mention.  We  do  think  chat  you  could  not  spend 
a reasonable  sum  of  money  better  than  by  bringing 
these  doubtful  children  that  are  on  the  margin  to- 
gether, say,  three  for  two  places,  or  two  for  one  even, 
at  the  top,  and  having  an  oral  examination  of  these 
selected  pupils,  and  what  we  drafted  was  this  : — • 
“ As  a further  condition  precedent  to  awarding  any 
■exhibition,  medal,  or  prize,  the  Board  may  require 
that  students  who  have  obtained  at  the  written 
■examinations  such  a percentage  of  marks  as  may  be 
■fixed  by  the  Board  as  appearing  to  entitle  them  to 
•distinction  in  any  subject,  or  subjects,  of  examination 
iu  which  proficiency  cannot,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  be  adequately  tested  by  written  examination, 
: shall  present  themselves  for  further  oral  examination  ; 
and  the  results  of  such  oral  examinations  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  merit  of  such 
students.” — With  all  respect,  I do  not  know  whether 
your  difficulty  extended  to  that.  I cannot  find  any- 
thing in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  show  that  exami- 
nations under  the  Act  must  necessarily  be  in  writing, 
■and,  therefore,  if  you  bring  the  students  together 
there  is  no  legal  difficulty  that  I can  see. 

2549.  Certainly,  not  then ; it  is  part  of  the 
general  examination1? — The  one  difficulty  that  re- 
mains appears  to  be  only  one  as  to  conducting  the 
examinations  of  that  class  in  different  places,  by  differ- 
ent people,  without  unfairness.  It  does  not  appear 
to  us — and  I am  speaking  for  practical  people — in 
other  words,  it  did  not  appear  to  any  of  our  people 
that  there  would  be  any  insurmountable  practical 
■ difficulty  in  doing  that,  provided  that  oral  examina- 
tion was  made,  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be  made,  a 
test  of  the  oral  use  of  the  knowledge  in  the  case  of 
languages,  and  the  practical  power  of  using  it  in  the' 
•case  of  these  scientific  subjects. 

2550.  Would  you  take  the  results  of  that  into 
consideration  in  the  award  of  exhibitions  ? — Yes. 

2551.  And  in  what  subjects  would  you  propose 
there  should  be  oral  examinations.  Would  you  pro- 
pose that  it  should  be  in  modem  languages  ? — Speak- 
ing generally,  using  “ oral  ” in  the  passive  sense,  it 
•ought  undoubtedly  to  be  in  music,  and,  besides  that, 
in,  I believe  the  proper  name  of  it  is,  “ experi- 
mental ” science  of  all  kinds,  and  in  modern 
languages. 

2552.  Would  you  have  it  in  English? — That  is  a very 
-difficult  question.  You  and  I know  that  some  of  the 
very  best  English  scholars,  especially  in  this  country 


of  our  own,  would  not  pass  oral  examinations  in  style  jan.  19, 1899. 
in  matters  of  pronunciation,  and  things  of  that  R.  .(._g^D 
kind.  My  answer  practically  would  be  “No,”  for  Gerald 
this  reason,  that  if  you  brought  in  English  it  would  FitzGibbon, 
make  the  thing  enormously  heavy  and  expensive,  **• u- 
and  the  result  would  not  be  sufficient. 

.2553.  Would  you  have  it  in  the  classical  languages 
— Greek  and  Latin  ? — I can  speak  with  some  little 
knowledge  about  that.  I do  not  think  it  at  all  neces- 
sary, except  in  finding  whether  they  were  guilty  of 
false  quantities. 

2554.  Are  they  not  always  guilty  of  false  quantities  1 
— Some  of  the  best  students  are. 

2555.  A false  quantity  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons  might  ruin  a man  for  life  ? — Provided  he  is 
found  out. 

2556.  I think  that  in  an  ideal  system,  of  examina- 
tions in  classical  languages  you  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  viva  voce 
examinations  1 — Iu  an  ideal  system  certainly,  but 
practically  my  oral  examination  in  the  classical 
languages  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  English  ; 
that  is,  I would  hand  a boy  or  girl  a page  of  either 
poetry  or  prose  and  let  him  or  her  read  it,  and  if  he 
read  it  intelligently  and  correctly  I would  be  content ; 

I would  test  everything  else  by  writing.  In  other 
words,  to  put  it  very  shortly,  I believe  the  only  oral 
examination  that  you  want  is  an  oral  examination  to 
ascertain  a pupil’s  standard  as  distinguished  from  his 
competitive  place,  and  if  you  do  that  you  get  rid  of  all 
the  difficulty  about  marking. 

2557.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  numbers  that  would 
be  examined  under  this  system  of  viva  voce  questioning, 

I suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  up  almost 
double  the  number  of  those  who  would  ultimately 
obtain  exhibitions  1 — Your  principle  about  exhibitions 
works  very  unfairly  at  present.  You  have  the  same 
pei-centage  of  exhibitions  in  the  Senior  and  Middle 
Grades  that  you  have  in  the  J unior,  although  in  the 
Junior  Grade  you  have  the  great  bulk  of  the  children 
in  Ireland  who  are  never  going  any  further  in  your 
course  at  all ; they  drop  off,  and  those  in  the  Middle 
Grade,  and  far  more  so  those  in  the  Senior  Grade 
that  remain,  are  the  cream  of  the  students,  and 
yet  the  percentage  of  the  cream  (hat  gets  exhibitions 
is  the  same  as  it  was  before.  I think  if  you  are  hard 
up,  or  if  you  ai-e  not  generous,  10  per  cent,  of  the  great 
body  of  students  in  the  Junior  Grade  is  rather  high, 
but  I am  perfectly  certain  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  the  Senior  Grade  is  utterly  unjust— as  a 
reward  of  merit  I mean.  When  I say  “ unjust  ” of 
course  everyone  understands  that  I am  not  meaning 
anything  offensive.  You  are  leaving  a vast  number 
of  deserving  pupils  without  exhibitions  as  compared 
with  the  number  in  the  grade.  I think,  therefore,  if 
you  take  your  lists,  that  certainly  15  per  cent.,  even 
12  per  cent.,  of  the  students  in  the  Junior  Grade,  and 
then  probably  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  at  the  out- 
side if  they  should  increase  as  they  went  up,  15  per 
cent,  or  20  per  cent,  (double,  in  the  Senior)  would  be 
quite  enough  to  call  up  for  oral  examination. 

2558.  On  this  subject  we  are  practically  agreed,  I 
think — we  award  too  many  in  the  Junior  Grade,  too 
few  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  too  few  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  and  I think  that  the  true  rule  by  which  to 
award  them  would  be  by  a percentage  of  the  maximum 
obtainable,  and  not  by  any  hard-and-fast  percentage  of 
the  number  who  passed  the  examination,  because  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  no  relation  between  the  merit 
of  the  candidate-exhibitioners  and  the  number  of  pass- 
students.  But  taking  it  that  that  system  were 
adopted,  and  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  pass-men  in  the 
Junior  Grade  and  a large  proportion  of  those  who 
passed  in  the  other  grades,  you  observe  what  a large 
number  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  viva  voce. 

I can  give  you  the  figures  if  you  like  ? — I know  the 
figures  are  very  large. 

2559.  The  numbers  to  come  up  would,  I suppose, 
be  nearly  1,000 1 — I dare  say  that  all  over  Ireland  it 
would. 

S 
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■Jan.  19, 1899.  2560.  Have  you  considered  the  objections  made  by 

Right  Hon.  heads  of  schools  to  their  students  leaving  their  schools 
Gerald  and  going  to  these  centres  of  examination  which  may 

FitzGibbon,  be  far  distant  from  the  schools?  You  are  aware  that 
there  is  an  objection  of  that  nature,  especially  from 
head  masters  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  1 — 1 am  aware 
that  there  is  an  objection  on  the  part  of  some 
people — and  I am  equally  aware  that  there  is  an 
objection  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  everything.  It 
is  a matter  upon  which  I entertain  a rather  different 
opinion  from  others,  I think.  For  example,  in  our 
schools  for  a long  time  we  did  not  apply  for  a 
“ centre,”  as  it  is  called,  in  the  school  itself,  that  the 
children  should  be  examined  in  their  own  school.  I 
was  myself  an  advocate  of  having  the  children 
examined  elsewhere;  the  teachers  prefer  that  they 
should  be  examined  in  the  school,  and  when  there  is  a 
f sufficient  number  they  usually  have  it.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I would  prefer  that  the  examination  was  not  at 
the  school,  but  at  all  events  I certainly  do  not  think 
the  objection  to  leaving  the  school  ought  to  prevail  in 
the  case  of  the  selected  students. 

2561.  The  objection  is  not  to  taking  them  from  the 
school  and  examining  them  at  a centre  that  shall  be 
near,  where  they  will  be  able  to  go  home  in  the 
evening,  but  you  recognise  that  there  is  a great 
difficulty  in  the  supervision  of  students  and  matters  of 
that  description,  if  you  take  them,  say,  from  Ennis  to 
Cork,  supposing  there  was  only  one  centre  for  Munster  ? 
— I do  not  think  it  would  do  to  have  a centre  so  distant 
as  Ennis  from  Cork.  Bear  in  mind  the  vast  number  of 
centres  that  you  have  in  Ireland  at  present,  andlthink 
it  is  about  9,000  children  that  go  to  those  centres. 
Well,  deduct  altogether  from  that  those  who  are 
examined  in  their  own  schools,  and  you  still  have  an 
enormous  number  of  children  who  do  attend  centres 
outside  their  own  schools,  and  I can  certainly  say  for 
myself — I do  not  know  whether  it  has  reached  you — 
but  1 never  heard  of  a single  instance  in  the  whole 
history  of  this  question  of  any  mischief  occurring 
through  a child  attending  at  a centre. 

2562.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Supposing  you  introduce 
the  viva  voce  examination  in  music,  what  would  you 
do  at  the  convent  schools  ? — I do  not  see  why,  if  there 
is  a sufficient  number  of  pupils,  and  the  number  of 
convent  schools  is  very  large,  the  viva  voce  examination 
in  music  could  not  take  place  in  the  schools  themselves. 
That  is  one  of  the  subjects  I think  myself  that  might 
be  ascertained  in  the  school  itself — on  the  pianos  on 
which  the  children  were  in  the  habit  of  performing' — 
it  could  be  ascertained  whether  they  could  perform  on 
them  or  not. 

2563.  Chairman. — Take  your  own  average  of  1,000 
pupils  as  the  number  to  be  examined  at  a centre? — I 
suppose  an  examiner  could  hardly  examine  more  than 
30  or  40,  which  would  bring  it  to  a considei-able  num- 
ber of  centres.  Would  there  not  be  a considei-able 
amount  of  difficulty  in  getting  proper  examiners, 
intelligent  examiners,  fit  to  form  a judgment  upon 
these  matters,  to  attend  at  such  a great  number 
of  centres? — I have  already  said  that  I do  not  think 
you  could  have  a viva  voce  examination  in  your 
whole  course  ; I think  it  ought  only  to  be  in  special 
subjects,  independently  of  what  can  be  ascertained 
at  the  school.  When  I am.  speaking  of  viva  voce  ex- 
amination I assume  you  are  going  to  do  a great  deal 
of  the  work  that  some  people  think  is  to  be  done 
by  viva  voce  in  another  way,  or  rather  under  another 
name — that  you  will  do  it  at  the  school  by  what  is 
really  more  inspection  than  examination,  then  you  will 
only  have  to  examine  selected  pupils  in  certain  subjects. 
I think,  with  all  respect,  if  you  look  at  the  numbers 
who  take  up  the  subjects  in  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  this  examination,  the  numbers  are  not  very 
large.  French  is  probably  the  largest  of  them  all. 

2564.  Take  the  examination  in  French  viva  voce. 
Suppose  it  is  to  be  held  in  30  separate  centres ; 
surely  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  30  competent 
inspectors  ? — I would  be  content  in  the  case  of  French 
with  what  was  done  at  the  school,  as  I have  already 


said.  If  I was  satisfied  that  the  children  as  a class  in 
a particular  school  were  being  taught  to  speak  French,, 
and  were  being  rendered  capable  of  using  it  as  a spoken 
language  by  a competent  teacher  I would  then  test  those 
children  by  written  examination  only — not  that  the- 
other  would  not  be  desirable,  but  it  is  a counsel  of  per- 
fection, and  practically  impossible. 

2565.  I shall  pass  now  from  the  matter  of  viva  voce 
examinations,  and  come  to  another  objection  that  has 
been  made  to  this  system  of  results  ascertained  at  one 
general  examination  throughout  Ireland.  Do  you 
think  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  make  the  education 
in  the  entire  country  run  in  grooves  or  on  the  same 
one  groove  ? — It  has  had.  I believe  that  all  education 
must  run  in  grooves,  and  that  instead  of  being  a mis- 
chief would  be  a benefit,  provided  that  the  groove 
was  made  into  two  at  least,  if  not  three.  I think 
your  Act  of  Parliament  leaves  it  open  to  provide  three 
grooves.  I think  three  enough  ; speaking  for  myself, 
I think  two  enough. 

2566.  I think  the  Act  of  Parliament  does  leave  it 
open,  but  do  you  attach  no  importance  to  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  teacher  in  respect  of  education  ? — I 
hardly  know  exactly  what  that  means. 

2567.  I mean  that  one  teacher,  if  unfettered  by 
any  rules,  will  adopt  one  particular  mode  of  teaching, 
while  another  teacher  will  adopt  another  mode  of 
teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  test  those  two  different 
modes  of  teaching,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  the  same 
set  of  written  questions.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
amination of  one  school  upon  its  particular  programme 
should  not  be  identical  with  that  of  the  examination 
of  another  school  which  had  a different  programme  ? — 
Well,  now,  upon  this  point,  I took  the  liberty  of  draw- 
ing up  a list  which  I will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  hand 
in,  first  explaining  it,  and  its  bearing  on  this  present 
question.  I told  you  that  in  1878  and  1879  my  Com- 
mission went  over  Ireland  examining  the  schools.  W e 
went  again  in  1885  and  1895,  and,  therefore,  I had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  condition  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  Intermediate  education  at  an  interval 
of  eight  years,  during  which  your  system  had  been  in 
operation,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  on  this  question 
it  would  be  useful  to  compare  the  position  of  affairs 
in  1897  with  what,  as  far  as  I could  see,  would  have 
been  the  position  in  1879.  Well,  the  result  is  this. 
There  are  now  for  boys — I left  out,  first  of  all,  alto- 
gether, I may  tell  you,  the  places  that  had  more  than 
15,000  inhabitants,  for  this  reason,  that  whatever 
counsel  of  perfection  you  may  adopt,  those  places 
ought  to  be  able  to  provide  perfect  schools  and  perfect 
appliances,  and  those  places  are,  as  you  know,  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Londonderry,  Waterford,  Galway,  and 
Limerick.  Leaving  those  out  there  are  106  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  localities  in  which  schools  were  ex- 
isting in  1897 — that  is  your  last  published  report — 
to  which  results  fees  were  paid,  for  boys  only.  Of 
those,  96  were  schools  that  got  more  than  £50.  I take- 
£50  as  a rough  figure,  as  indicating  that  the  school 
was  substantially  an  Intermediate  school  -with  a suffi- 
cient number  of  pupils  in  it  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  have  a good  staff.  But  there  were  thirty- 
three  that  got  between  £20  and  £50,  and  there  were 
thirty -two  that  got  less  than  £20.  Those  schools  were 
situated  in  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of 
Ireland,  the  only  county  that  got  no  results  fees  being 
Wicklow,  and  there  were  161  boys’  schools.  I went 
through  the  list  then,  and  I marked  with  a red  cross 
the  ones — I cannot  state  this  positively — that  accor- 
ding to  my  recollection  had  no  Intermediate  schools- 
in  them  in  1878.  I should  explain  that  I marked  in 
every  case  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  for  this 
reason,  that  although  they  existed  in  1878,  I believe 
that  they  at  that  time  were  not  Intermediate  schools 
in  any  sense.  They  are  now,  and  they  get  now,  I 
believe,  something  about  50  per  cent,  of  your  grant, 
and,  therefore,  I treat  them  as  being  created  as  In- 
termediate schools  by  your  system.  Now,  the  result 
is  this,  the  schools  that  got  between  £20  and  £50- 
represent  small  numbers  of  pupils,  and  they  represent 
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a sum  of  money  that  1 can  tell  you  of  my  own  know- 
ledge in  many  instances  is  essential  to  the  existence 
•of  the  school ; it  was  brought  into  existence  to 
try  to  earn  it  and  it  lives  by  getting  that  small  sum. 
•On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  below  £20,  I would 
take  it  that  the  inference  would  .be  that  there  are  a 
few  pupils  in  the  locality  of  a better  class,  either  of 
intelligence  or  of  circumstances,  who  are  gettin" 
sporadic  Intermediate  teaching,  and  they  somehow 
•or  other  are  able  to  satisfy  you  that  there  are  ten  of 
them  in  the  place.  1 think  if  you  were  too  strict 
•about  it  you  would  probably  find  that  seven  or  eight 
out  of  the  ten  are  not  Intermediate  but  primary.  But 
surely,  finding  that  those  schools  have  gone  into  that 
groove  since  1878,  is  an  immense  argument  to  show 
that  the  groove  is  one  that  the  people  of  the  country 
want  to  have.  The  number  of  cases  of  places  where 
such  schools  have  sprung  up  surprised  even  myself. 
There  is  hardly  a small  town  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  is  not  at  least  one  school  now  where  results 
fees  are  paid  under  your  system,  and  I do  not 
believe  that  if  you  take  away  the  places 
that  are  close  to  big  towns,  one-tenth  of  those 
places  provided  that  teaching  twenty  years  ago. 
You  speak  of  the  groove.  I think  you  will  find  on 
the  face  of  this  paper  that  the  groove  has  been 
dividing  itself.  I should  like  to  mention  one  or  two 
■cases.  Take  such  a case  for  example  as  Ennis. 
There  are  two  schools  in  Ennis,  which  is  a county 
town ; one  of  them  is  the  Christian  Brothers’  School, 
the  other  is  the  Diocesan  College.  You  will  find  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  schools 
nearly  all  over  the  country  ; wherever  the  town  is  at 
all  large  you  will  find  a diocesan  college  or  something 
corresponding  therewith,  and  also  alongside  of  it,  a 
■Christian  Brothers’  school.  I hold  that  one  of  those 
schools  is  an  Intermediate  school,  in  a sense,  in  which 
the  other  is  not  one  at  all ; and  that,  although  you 
-are  forcing  them  into  the  same  groove  you  are  forcing 
them  unnaturally.  One  of  them  ought  to  be  a 

school  of — I will  not  uSe  the  word  lower,  but  of  a 
different  type  of  Intermediate  education  than  the 
■other,  and  you  have  the  raw  material  for  each.  If 
.you  take  some  other  cases  you  will  find  the  same 
thing.  Take  for  instance  the  town  of  Monaghan, 
which  is  again  a county  town  ; there  you  have 
St.  Macarten’s  Seminary,  representing  the  highest 
type  of  Roman  Catholic  Intermediate  school;  you 
have  the  Old  Collegiate  school,  representing  the  same 
thing  for  Protestants : they  are  obliged  to  combine 
the  two  branches,  and  to  prepare  for  lower  Clerkships 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  so  on,  and  you  have  the 
Christian  Brothers’  School.  I may  mention  also  there 
are  several  cases  such  as  Boyle,  Lifford,  and  others — 
I could  mention  dozens  of  them — where  the  school 
has  really  sprung  into  existence  under  this  Inter- 
mediate education  system,  started  generally,  in  the 
•case  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  by  the  help  of  an 
•Order,  and  in  the  case  of  Protestant  schools  usually 
by  local  effort,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
those  schools  I believe  are  showing  that  if  they  are 
being  forced  into  a groove  it  is  because  they  want  it. 
'This  paper  gives  the  figures  about  the  girls  also.  In  the 
case  of  the  girls’  schools  I treated  it  differently  from 
the  others.  The  Loreto  Convent  schools  were 
Intermediate  schools  in  the  best  sense  at  all  times  ; 
they  were  among  the  very  first  to  take  up  the  teaching 
of  girls,  and  I therefore  could  not  treat  them  as  being 
schools  established  under  the  system.  I have  been  in 
several  of  those  schools,  and  I know  that  their  type 
of  education  was  modified,  and  very  much  modified, 
in  consequence  of  the  Intermediate  system. 

2567a.  If  you  will  kindly  hand  in  that  paper  we 
shall  treat  it  as  part  of  your  evidence  1 — If  you  please. 
There  are  a number  of  places  which  you  will  see  I 
have  marked  with  a cross  as  being  according  to  my 
belief  places  where  there  was  no  Intermediate  school 
before.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  verify  that  accurately, 
but  that  is  the  impression  on  my  mind.  I have  written 
the  names  underneath  in  some  cases  where  it  was 


remarkable  how  the  schools  had  divided  themselves. 
With  regard  to  the  gilds’  schools  also  at  the  end 
there  is  a summary,  and  that  summary  with  regard 
to  the  girls’  schools  is  very  interesting.  There  are 
sixty-nine  localities  for  girls,  and  you  will  there  find 
how  immensely,  as  compared  with  boys,  the  Inter- 
mediate education  depends  on  small  grants.  There 
are  thirty-seven  of  the  schools  above  £50,  thirty- 
one  between  £50  and  £20,  and  there  are  forty-one 
girls’  schools  that  receive  grants  below  £20  each. 
You  will  find  in  a large  number  of  cases, 
especially  in  the  North,  that  these  are  schools 
where  a few  girls  are  beiug  educated  along  with 
the  boys  in  boys’  schools,  in  localities  where  there 
is  not  the  means  of  keeping  up  both.  A notable 
instance  was  the  Old  Raphoe  Royal  School.  It  was 
a classical  school  in  the  old  days,  but  they  have  now 
lost  all  the  money  of  the  endowment  except  about 
£20  a year.  They  have  got  the  old  buildings,  and 
when  I was  there  last  summer  I found  they  had 
about  seventy  pupils,  some  boys  and  some  girls,  and 
they  were  being  taught  by  a master  and  mistress, 
and  I see  they  earn  results  fees  for  both  sexes. 

2568.  Now,  Lord  Justice,  would  you  allow  me  to 
say  that  upon  a division  into  various  courses — two  as 
you  suggest,  or  three  as  is  suggested  by  some  other 
witnesses — I entirely  agree  with  you ; but  it  is  not 
in  reference  to  that  that  I wished  to  direct  my  ques- 
tion as  to  the  tendency  to  tempt  schools  to  run  in 
grooves.  Neither  was  it  in  reference  to  the  groove 
in  which  it  was  to  tempt  them  to  run  being  the  best 
groove.  But,  taking  a school  of  one  type — say  a 
scientific  school — and  assuming  that  the  groove  it 
was  running  in  was  a good  groovo,  do  you  recognise 
any  disadvantage  in  teaching  in  the  fact  of  all  the 
schools  of  that  class  being  tempted  to  run  in  that 
particular  groove? — I do  not,  if  the  examination  was 
what  I think  it  could  be  made — that  is,  an  examina- 
tion in  the  soundness  of  knowledge  in  the  entire 
course  as  distinguished  from  particular  proficiency  in 
a special  course.  I do  believe  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  test  the  general  teaching  in  a whole  subject,  and, 
if  so,  the  groove  will  cease  to  be  a groove,  and  it  will 
become  the  surface  of  the  high  road. 

2569.  And  you  do  not  recognize  that  as  a difficulty 
at  all? — I recognize  it  is  a difficulty  in  getting  the 
examiners  to  do  it  right. 

2570.  Of  course,  Lord  Justice,  I cannot  know  these 
matters  of  education  ex  informata  conscientia  ; I can 
only  try  to  get  the  expert  opinions  of  others  as  best 
I can  from  books  ? — I am  trying  to  avoid  giving  an 
expert  opinion,  which  I do  not  profess  to  have. 

2571.  Still,  you  see  it  is  a matter  to  a certain 
extent  depending  upon  expert  opinion,  whether  this 
system  of  results  fees  upon  our  general  examination 
is  the  best  system  that  can  exist.  I shall 
refer  you  to  a few  words  which  I have  copied 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  who  was 
the  representative  before  the  Commission  upon 
Secondary  Education  in  1895  of  the  Association  of 
School  Boards.  It  is  in  the  minutes  of  evidence, 
volume  3,  page  77.  There  he  says — “All  that  I wish  to 
prevent  is  the  monotony  and  arbitrary  uniformity  of 
subject  and  curriculum,  without  giving  any  scope  for 
the  originality  of  the  headmaster  or  the  peculiarity 
of  the  district.”  You  think  that  a non-existent  ob- 
jection 1 — I certainly  do  not,  but  I do  say  that  it  is 
an  objection  entirely  directed  to  the  curriculum.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  there  being  an  examina- 
tion in  a curriculum  that  will  not  be  so  restricted  as 
to  raise  the  objection  at  all.  Might  I illustrate  that 
by  an  instance  ? 

2572.  Certainly.  I think  I can  find  an  instance  in 
your  own  report  of  last  year.  If  you  look  at  the 
Middle  Grade  for  girls,  and  the  subject  of  arithmetic, 
you  will  find  there  were  223  girls  examined  in 
arithmetic.  Of  those  38  passed  and  185  failed. 
The  percentage  of  passes  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
honours,  but  merely  of  passes)  was  12'5.  On  the 
same  paper,  in  the  subject  of  book-keeping,  80*7  per 
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cent,,  of  the  girls  passed,  and  in  the  subject  of  French 
92'2  pci  cant,  passed.  The  highest  number  of  marks 
obtained  by  any  girl  in  arithmetic  was  230.  If,  as  I 
understand  the  percentage  system,  I should  add  25  per 
cent,  to  that  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much  the 
girl  answered 

2573.  Dr  Baiikley. — It  is  not  25  per  cent,  of  that, 
but  of  the  whole  500  1 — That  is  so,  and  25  per  cent,  of 
500  is  125.  If  I add  125  to  230  the  total  number  of 
marks  the  girl  got  was  355,  which  is  only  five  marks 
above  the  honour  level.  Therefore  in  that  subject  of 
arithmetic  at  that  examination  one  girl  only  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  five  marks  above  the  minimum  of 
passing  with  honours,  and  the  second  got  195,  the 
third  160,  the  fourth  155,  and  no  other  got  more  than 
150  marks.  Now,  let  me  apply  that  to  the  point 
you  are  on. 

2574.  Chairman. — But,  first,  before  you  apply  it 
to  the  point  we  are  on,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Surely 
you  would  not  approve  of  such  an  examination  paper 
as  would  produce  such  results  as  that.  I would  be 
glad  to  regard  that  as  an  abnormality,  as  it  has  been 
called  ? — No,  I do  not  approve  of  it. 

2575.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — T.  do  not  think  that  that 
is  a fair  test  of  our  ordinary  examinations  ? — I should 
be  very  sorry  indeed  to  take  it  as  a fair  test  of  the 
examinations.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  other 
subjects  and  in  other  years,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent.  But  the  reason  I am  referring  to  it 
now  is  for  the  purpose  ot  showing  that  the  objection 
that  is  made  rests  upon  the  mode  of  examination,  and 
could  be  avoided  by  improving  the  examination. 
Arithmetic  is  a subject  in  which  none  of  those  qualities 
that  are  referred  to  as  being  dwarfed  or  stunted  in 
the  teacher  would  be  much  affected,  or  at  all  affected, 
and  therefore  I take  such  a subject  as  that,  and  I say 
that  if  there  has  been  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
teacher  through  the  monotony  of  teaching  the  subject 
or  anything  else,  it  must  be  attributable  to  the  way 
in  which  it  was  examined  in,  and  not  to  the  subject 
itself.  I wish  to  say  (I  have  had  experience  of  this) 
that  there  has  been,  especially  in  English  and  in 
modern  languages,  a good  deal  of  ground  for  that 
objection  through  a system  which  1 think  prevailed 
some  time  ago  more  than  it  prevails  now,  of  setting 
courses  in  which  the  children  were  obliged  to  learn 
actually  off  by  heart  long  passages,  and  especially 
poetry. 

2576.  Chairman. — Like  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  ” ? — I have  an  instance  in  my  mind  of  a girl 
who  got  one  of  your  junior  exhibitions,  and  had  a year 
in  hand.  1 was  very  anxious  that  she  should  go  in 
for  a senior  exhibition  , but  she  said  she  would  not. 

I said,  “Why  in  the  world  not”?  and  she  said, 
‘Nothing  would  ever  induce  me  to  spend  another 
year  learning  anything  in  the  way  I had  to  learn 
“The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.’  ” 

2577.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  this  would  be  as 
good  an  opportunity  as  any  to  explain  what  I mean 
about  arithmetic.  There  is  a certain  amount  of 
practical  arithmetic  that  is,  1 take  it,  always  necessary 
for  a <nrl,  and  for  most  commercial  purposes.  Doing 
such  sums  as  that  if  she  spends  £37  3s.  id.  out  of 
£50,  how  much  has  she  left,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
account  keeping,  and  so  forth,  is  all  the  arithmetic 
she  requires  for  practical  purposes,  and  you  know 
the  kind  of  practical  examination  they  give  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  for  a boy  that  wants  to  enter  there. 
That  kind  of  arithmetic  is  practical  enough,  though 
even  that  tends  to  become  scientific.  But  if  you 
make  arithmetic,  as  in  the  Middle  Grade,  a subject 
for  competition,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  in  those 
examinations  most  of  your  pupils  know  the  ordinary 
arithmetic.  The  question  arises  whether  arithmetic 
in  that  sense  is  a proper  subject  for  the  Middle  Grade. 
It  is  said  then  that  you  train  a boy  and  cram  him  up 
in  a certain  number  of  questions,  and  that  what  you 
require  is  to  make  him  think.  Then  you  give  him 
questions  that  do  make  him  think,  and  that  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a conundrum,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is 


altogether  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  , people’s 
knowledge,  except  those  who  have  been  trained  in  a 
particular  way.  Of  course  no  matter  what  kind  of 
examination  you  give  that  objection  might  be  brought 
forward  equally.  There  will  always  be  something  left 
to  the  examiners,  and  teachers  will  typify  all  possible 
questions  in  classes,  and  train  them  to  do  a few  of 
each  class,  and  they  will  do  the  questions  triumphantly. 

I saw  that  very  paper  you  spoke  of,  and  the  answers 
too.  Some  boys  did  them  remarkably  well,  because, 
no  doubt,  they  had  been  drilled  in  that  style  of 
question.  I doubt  myself  whether-  arithmetic  is  a 
proper  subject,  whether,  when  you  get  advanced  to  a 
certain  point,  algebra  and  other  subjects  would  not  be 
tetter ; but  given  that  what  was  to  be  done  was  to 
discriminate  between  honour  candidates  in  arithmetic, 

I do  not  see  that  it  is  a bad  system  for  its  purpose? — 

I am  not  now  speaking  about  myself  at  all,  but  of  what 
I have  heard  from  one  of  my  colleagues  who  is  a com- 
mercial man.  There  is  a very  strong  feeling  that 
arithmetic  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  subjects 
throughout  all  the  grades,  and  ought  to  be  kept  up  to 
the  top  of  them,  for  all  boys  intended  for  a commercial 
life,  and  that  the  arithmetic  that  they  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  which  affords  ample  scope  for  their 
teaching,  as  distinguished  from  algebra,  is  honest 
arithmetic,  straight  sums ; and  with  the  field  of  com- 
pound arithmetic  before  you,  as  long  as  our  currency 
remains  what  it  is,  there  is  hardly  any  degree  of 
difficulty  that  you  cannot  put  into  an  examination  in 
honest,  straightforward  arithmetic.  I will  now  come 
back  to  the  point  I was  on,  the  illustration  of  the 
arithmetic  marks  in  that  instance  as  compared  with 
the  French  marks  and  the  book-keeping  marks  ; and  I 
say  that  the  difficulty,  or  objection,  of  forcing  the 
teacher  into  monotonous  lines,  and  schools  into  the 
same,  can  be  met  by  the  examination  papers. 

2578.  Chairman.— Can  it  be  met,  do  you  think,, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  prescribe  a programme? — 
Certainly. 

2579.  How  would  you  propose  to  do  it ; for  instance,, 
take  English  ?— In  the  case  of  English  I should  do  it 
by  making  the  course  a very  wide  course  as  far  as  the 
prescribing  of  the  programme  is  concerned.  It  is  a 
very  bad  thing  I think  to  say  that  you  will  examine 
in  subjects  and  not  in  books— you  know  we  have 
had  this  question  in  our  law  examination — but  on 
the  other  hand  an  examination  that  is  entirely  in 
books  and  not  in  subjects  would  be  the  very  most 
objectionable.  But  I believe  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  frame  a programme  that  will  meet  this  objection. 
But  in  order  to  illustrate  my  meaning  on  this  I 
would  rather,  if  you  please,  take  the  subject  of 
Latin. 

2580.  Certainly;  take  any  subject  you  like? — Ido 
not  think  anybody  could  be  properly  examined  in 
Latin  without  a specific  course  in  which  he  was  to 
have  a minute  knowledge.  I know  that  that  course 
will  be  learned  off  by  heart — I am  quite  certain  of 
it — and  that  what  is  called  cramming  (which  is  after 
all  a special  form  of  education)  will  be  applied 
distinctly  to  that.  But.  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
done,  and  I would  make  that  a comparatively  short 
course.  The  faculties  that  are  developed  by  that 
minute  study  of  a small  subject  are  very  useful,  and 
furthermore  they  are  easily  ascertained  by  examina- 
tion ; but  I would  then  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  as  a whole  upon  a field  on  which  I would 
not  have  given  the  pupils  beforehand  any  information 
as  to  where  they  were  to  be  taken,  because  in  that 
case,  books  not  being  prescribed,  the  questions  being 
honestly  framed  questions  in  grammar,  the  passages 
being  fairly  selected  passages,  I believe  the  result 
would  be  easy  of  ascertaining  which  student  had  been 
best  taught  and  knew  most  of  the  subject. 

2581.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  no  prescribed 
authors  except  one  very  short  portion  of  a book  which 
you  would  assume  the  students  would  learn  off  by 
heart  ? — I would  assume  that  the  teacher  would  take 
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his  own  way  of  giving  the  most  minute  knowledge 
he  could  of  that. 

2582.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  in  that 
particular  subject  would  be  of  any  real  benefit! — I 
certainly  do.  I believe  myself  that  the  most  minute 
knowledge  you  can  have  of  any  portion  of  a course  is 
of  extreme  value.  For  example,  I may  illustrate  that 
by  our  college  days.  They  gave  you  one  Greek  play, 
and  as  to  the  whole  of  that  Greek  play  you  were  ex- 
pected to  know  it  in  the  most  minute  way  as  regards 
text  and  everything  else.  It  was  not  so  long  as  to 
sicken  you,  in  the  way  that  some  of  your  courses 
would,  in  being  learned  in  that  way,  but  the  faculties 
of  observation,  accuracy,  memory,  and  so  on,  are  just 
as  valuable  as  the  others. 

2583.  Do  you  observe  that  by  taking  that  small 
portion  of  a prescribed  author  you  in  the  most 
imperative  way  require  the  schools  to  run  in  that 
particular  groove  ? — I certainly  require  them  to  learn 
one  particular  book  ; but  the  groove  is  the  groove  of 
learning ; you  must  test  the  faculty  of  teaching  boys 
to  learn  a particular  thing  by  a particular  instance, 
and  I give  that  particular  instance,  but  it  is  not  the 
groove  of  education.  A good  education  ought  to 
include  the  teaching  of  a boy  to  learn  a book 
thoroughly,  and  that  you  can  only  test  by  one  book, 
and  I would  test  it  by  the  shortest  lesson  I could. 

2584.  I shall  give  you  the  opinion  of  one  other 
gentleman  who  is  a great  educational  authority  ! — I 
feel  obliged  to  apologise  for  giving  opinions  about 
these  things  at  all,  and  I should  not  do  it  except  that 
my  own  opinion  is  not  an  expert  opinion,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  better  sometimes  to  check 
expert  opinions  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  not 
experts. 

2585.  We  all  know  that  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  is  a valuable  one,  and  I shall  read  an  extract 
from  his  evidence.  It  is  at  Question  9111,  in  the 
same  minutes  as  the  last  extract  I read.  He  says 
this : “ I think  the  first  thing  to  secure  is  that  there 
should  be  a public  guarantee  of  efficiency  ” (I  sup- 
pose we  are  all  agreed  upon  that)  “ and  the  second 
that  there  should  be  the  largest  possible  liberty 
both  to  teachers  in  regard  to  their  methods  and 
their  plans,  and  to  governing  bodies  in  regard  lo 
the  educational  aim  and  scope  of  the  various  schools. 
Therefore,  I should  not  like  to  see  any  system 
of  inspection  or  examination  which  prescribed  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a code  or  subjects  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  schools  of  a particular  kind  ”? — With 
that  I thoroughly  agree,  and  I would  say  further  that 
I think  you  have  an  instance  in  Ireland  to  show  that 
even  in  this  country  it  can  be  worked.  The  Science 
and  Art  Department  deal  with  practically  small 
branches,  for  our  purposes  at  least.  They  have  an 
examination  in  the  school,  they  pay  certain  very 
small  results  fees,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  examina.- 
tion,  and  I think  once  or  twice  also  during  the  year, 
they  drop  into  the  school  and  look  about  it.  They 
give  no  award  with  regard  to  the  school  except  in  a 
single  word,  “excellent,”  “good,”  “middling,"  or 
possibly  “ bad.”  I may  mention  that  our  school  got 
the  second  class  for  one  year,  but  that  was  quite  ac- 
cidental, and  every  other  year  it  has  been  “ excel- 
lent." They  do  that  partly  by  the  examination  papers 
that  are  worked  by  the  children,  and  partly  by  what 
they  see  on  the  occasions  of  their  visits.  To  that  ex- 
tent I think  inspection  is  quite  possible,  and  I know 
it  is  welcomed  by  the  teachers. 

2586.  I am  a very  strong  advocate  for  inspection. 

I pass  now  to  another  objection  that  has  been  urged 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  before  us, 
to  the  system  as  worked  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, that  is  they  say  it  encourages  cramming. 
You  say  that  cramming  is  a peculiar  sort  of 
education,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  but  I imagine  that 
it  is  not  a sort  of  education  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  encourage  1— I think  cramming  has  its 
proper  place.  , 

2587.  I suppose  you  recognise  cram  as  being  edu- 


cation which  has  its  ultimate  object  in  the  student 
passing  the  examination,  as  distinct  from  giving  him 
a true  education  1 — I think,  with  all  respect,  you  can- 
not define  cram  by  its  object.  You  never  can  define 
a thing  by  what  it  is  intended  for.  I take  the  differ- 
ence between  cram  (which  is,  after  all,  a word  of 
abuse)  and  teaching  to  be  really  this — it  is  a giving 
of  a superficial  knowledge  quickly  for  use  of  a tem- 
porary kind,  and  that  must  be  done  in  every  case  to 
a certain  extent.  The  human  mind  is  incapable  of 
remembering  everything.  We  used  to  cram  our 
briefs,  and  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
the  cases  were  over.  All  through  life  you  have  to  do 
it,  and  it  is  a faculty  we  have  to  cultivate.  Again, 
to  illustrate  cram,  you  have  got  what  you  call  com- 
mercial subjects  in  your  programme ; you  have  got 
the  commercial  portion  of  a language  for  example. 
Those  subjects  are  taken  up  by  boys  aud  girls  that 
know  the  uncommercial  part  best,  and  I could  give 
you  an  instance  in  which  the  teacher  took  his  nine 
best  boys  in  those  subjects  in  which  there  were  com- 
mercial branches,  and  he  spent  one  hour  for  five 
nights  teaching  them  the  commercial  portions  of  those 
subjects,  and  out  of  the  nine  boys  eight  passed  with 
honour  and  the  other  passed  without.  That  I call 
cram. 

2588.  And  do  you  recognise  that  as  a good  mode 
of  education — do  you  approve  of  the  action  of  the 
teacher  in  that  respect  ! — I do  not. 

2588a.  As  you  do  not  like  Professor  Mahaffy’s 
definition  of  cram,  may  I state  to  you  my  own  objec- 
tion to  cram.  It  is,  that  it  appeals  more  to  the  memory 
than  to  the  intellect.  I consider  that  that  is  the  educa- 
tional deficiency  in  cram.  Now,  applying  yourself 
not  to  the  school  in  which  you  yourself  take  so  great 
an  interest — that  well-conducted  Masonic  school — 
you  recognise  that  our  rules  and  our  system  must  be 
adapted  to  the  entire  country  1 — Certainly,  and 
furthermore,  that  you  cannot  get  over  the  larger  part 
of  this  island  the  machinery  for  perfect  teaching,  and, 
therefore,  unless  you  are  going  to  deprive  the  vast 
majority,  as  regards  the  geographical  surface  of  the 
country,  of  the  advantages  of  your  system  altogether, 
you  must  adapt  that  system  to  the  weaknesses  and 
the  poverties  of  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

25S9.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  ! — 1 think 
expert  witnesses  tend  rather — I am  not  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  them  at  all — but  I think  the  higher  a 
man’s  training,  and  the  more  he  is  qualified  to  give  a 
professional  opinion  upon  educational  matters,  the 
more  likely  he  is — to  give  a counsel  of  perfection  that 
cannot  be  acted  upon  except  in  big  centres  and  large 
places. 

2590.  I daresay  you  and  I have  been  trained  to 
take  a rather  peculiar  view  of  expert  witnesses '? — 
They  are  very  good  servants,  but  very  bad  masters. 

2591.  We  must,  of  course,  recognise  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  remain,  and  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  get  a counsel  of  perfection  in  that  re- 
spect— is  not  that  so  1 — I am  afraid  so. 

2592.  Therefore,  unfortunately,  we  must  recognise 
this  fact — that  there  may  be  among  the  teachers 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal  persons  who  may  be 
governed  by  those  baser  motives  that  actuate  some 
members  of  the  human  race,  the  acquisition  of  the 
money  necessai'y  to  their  support,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  those  persons  will  not  the  objection 
to  this  system  be  that  they  will  train  their  pupils 
merely  to  pass  these  examinations! — I think  so, 
and  I think  it  ought  to  be  so.  I will  give  you  an 
instance  of  it.  Among  the  schools  that  I am 
concerned  in  (and  I do  take  a practical  part  in  the 
management  of  it  to  some  extent)  is  a school  that  is 
called  the  Diocesan  Intermediate  and  Commercial 
School,  which  has  been  established  now,  with  the  aid 
of  a small  and  old  endowment,  in  Molesworth-sireet., 
Dublin.  That  school  was  established  three  years  ago 
in  order  to  try  to  give  to  middle  class  Protestants  of 
limited  means  in  Dublin  an  opportunity  of  giving 
their  children  an  education  that  would  make  them 
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Jan.  19, 1899.  self-supporting.  The  whole  endowment  is  less  than 

Kighi  lion.  ^200  a year,  and  the  building  in  which  the  school  is 

Gerald  carried  on,  which  is  free.  It  was  absolutely  impos- 

FitzGibbou,  sible  to  give  the  education  for  fees  that  the  parents, 

whom  we  wanted  to  benefit,  could  afford  to  pay,  unless 
we  could  earn  results  fees  under  this  system  of  yours. 
The  school  has  become  a great  success  ; we  had  125 
hoys  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  the  result  of  it  is 
important  in  its  hearing  on  the  point  you  are  now 
dealing  with.  Twenty-nine  hoys  left  the  school  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  of  those  twenty-nine,  ten  got,  by 
competition,  places  of  various  kinds  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, or  in  commercial  callings  of  one  kind  or  another  ; 
four  got  appointments  with  qualifying  examinations, 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  all  got  employment  in  the 
City  of  Dublin  in  commercial  establishments.  That 
is  a sufficient  number  to  argue  from.  Our  experience 
is  this — nineteen  passed  in  the  Intermediate,  and, 
speaking  roughly,  more  than  a third  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school  we  cannot  prepare  for  the  Intermediate 
examination,  because  the  Intermediate  examination 
course  is  not  suitable  to  what  they  want,  and  to  the 
expectations  that  they  have ; and  our  master  feels, 
and  I agree  with  him,  that  the  system,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  right  enough,  but  that  it  does  not  give  the  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  results  fees  for  the  commercial  class 
of  boys  at  all  to  the  extent  it  ought  to.  To  that  ex- 
tent, therefore,  it  encourages  a class  of  education  of  a 
character  superior — if  I may  use  the  word — to  what 
the  boys  want,  and  my  idea  is  this — that  the  remedy 
is  to  have  a commercial  course  distinct  from  a clas- 
sical or  university  course,  and  to  frame  that  course 
so  as  to  make  the  results  fees  (and  that  is  what  I 
meant  by  saying  it  was  a benefit)  a duly  and  justly 
apportioned  endowment  for  education  of  that  kind. 
Once  you  treat  results  fees  as  an  endowment,  and  see 
they  are  earned  by  doing  work,  instead  of  being  an 
objection,  it  would  prove  the  success  of  the  system, 
and  that  the  money  is  really  earned. 

2593.  But  however  we  are  to  prevent  cramming,  I 
suppose  I may  take  it  that  you  would  not  approve  of 
a system  which  either  necessitated  or  encouraged 
cramming,  and  that  we  ought  to  try  to  frame  our 
system  so  as  to  discourage  or  altogether  prevent  it  i — 
Certainly  as  distinct  from  sound  teaching — that  is, 
regarding  cramming  as  the  imparting  of  superficial 
knowledge  in  place  of  sound  teaching ; but  I believe, 
and  I wish  to  say  that  again,  that  the  only  known 
test  that  exists  anywhere  in  any  school,  public  or 
private,  or  in  any  college  or  university,  to  find  out 
whether  children  have  been  well  taught  or  not,  is 
examination,  and  that  therefore  every  system  of  tests 
must  include  the  results  of  examinations. 

2594.  You  see  the  question  of  examinations  sim- 
pliciter  is  one  matter — the  effect  upon  the  teacher  of 
examinations  simpliciter  is  one  matter — but  it  is  a 
wholly  different  question  when  we  come  to  money 
payments  to  the  teacher  dependent  upon  the  results 
of  examinations.  I suppose  you  have  known  that 
distinction  to  be  made  before  by  educational  writers  1 
— Certainly,  but  what  I want  to  convey  is  this — that 
the  teacher’s  money  payment  ought  to  depend  upon 
the  work  that  he  does,  and  that  the  examination  is 
a necessary  means  of  ascertaining  what  work  he  is 
doing,  subject  of  course  also  to  the  inspection  pointing 
to  detail,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  system  you 
can  invent  which  mil  not  in  the  end  pay  the  teacher 
by  the  results  of  examination,  provided  he  is  paid 
by  work  done  at  all. 

2595.  Now  this  is  the  last  extract  I shall  refer  yon 

to  from  the  works  of  anyone  else 1 — Modifying 

the  examination  will  make  the  test  as  nearly  perfect 
as  you  can  make  it — checked  always  by  inspection.  Of 
course  you  cannot  make  it  absolutely  perfect. 

2596.  I shall  read  now  from  a paper  lately  published 
by  Sir  J oshua  Fitch,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  II.,  Government 
Collection,  and  it  is  at  page  640.  He  is  speaking  of 
•examinations  : — ‘ ‘ The  connection  of  the  results  of  each 
examination  with  the  award  of  a money  payment,  and 


often  with  the  amount  of  a teacher’s  salary,  introduced 
a disturbing  mercenary  element  into  his  calculations, 
and  ^omethnes  tempted  him  to  adopt  measures  designed 
too  consciously  rather  with  a view  to  obtain  the 
maximum  grant  than  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of 
the  scholars.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
benefits  of  examination.  “ Moreover,  individual  exa- 
mination, though  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  com- 
puting a money  grant,  unquestionably  acts  as  a 
safeguard  for  thoroughness  and  exactness,  and  as  the 
best  measure  of  a scholar’s  progress.”  He  points  to 
its  being  held  indispensable  in  all  higher  schools  and 
universities,  and  then  he  proceeds  in  these  words : — 
“ It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  association  in  the  minds 
of  English  elementary  teachers  between  individual 
examination  and  a wrong  and  discredited  mode  of  dis- 
tributing public  money  has  led  to  a belief  that  the 
examination  of  the  actual  attainments  of  individual 
scholars  is  in  itself  an  error  in  our  educational  policy, 
and  even  a grievance  to  teachers.”  You  observe  now 
how  a person  like  myself  can  approve  of  examination 
as  a test  of  the  progress  of  the  student  and  at  the  same 
time  object  to  its  being  accompanied  by  a money  pay- 
ment to  the  teacher  1 — I observe  that,  but  I should 
like  to  say,  upon  that,  what  I would  say  to  the  writer 
if  I were  proceeding  to  try,  as  an  ignorant  outsider, 
to  cross-examine  him.  He  speaks  of  a wrong  and 
discredited  mode  of  ascertaining  the  matter  in  hand — 
that  is  the  goodness  of  the  teaching — and  that  is  only 
giving  the  dog  a bad  name — to  use  the  proverb — and 
we  must  see  why  it  is  wrong  and  discredited.  If  you 
go  back  you  will  find  it  is  the  introduction  of  what  he 
calls  a disturbing  mercenary  element.  That  exists 
in  the  mind  of  everybody  I know  of  under  Heaven, 
unless  we  may  except  missionaries.  It  is  simply  that 
a man  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  work  that  he  is  doing, 
and  I believe  that  teachers  also  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  work  they  do,  and  the  only  question  is  to  find  out 
how  much  they  have  done  and  whether  they  have  been 
doing  it  right ; and  I believe  it  is  impossible  (though 
this  is  an  expert  matter  in  which  I bow  to  the 
opinions  of  others)  to  ascertain  whether  a teacher  is 
• doing  his  work  well  or  not,  unless  you  examine  his 
pupils.  I do  not  say  that  that  is  the  only  thing  to 
do,  but  unless  you  examine  the  pupils  I defy  any  man 
to  tell  whether  a school,  educationally  speaking,  is  a 
whited  sepulchre  or  not.  Therefore  though  I quite 
agree  that  these  individual  examinations  of  pupils  will 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  a disturbing  element  that 
will  be  injurious  if  it  is  made  the  only  test,  I cannot 
see  how  you  can  ever  do  without  it.  May  I give  you 
this  paper  upon  that  in  order  to  show  you  when  brought 
to  the  test  of  fact  as  distinguished  from  theory,  some  of 
the  underlying  circumstances  of  this  question.  We 
had  in  the  early  days  of  our  last  Commission  to  in- 
quire, into  the  condition  of  several  schools  which  were 
not  sending  up  pupils  at  all  to  your  examinations. 
We  asked  why,  and  they  said  in  so  many  words  that 
the  system  was  such  a bad  one  that  it  was  not  good 
enough  for  them,  and,  therefore,  neither  the  parents 
nor  the  teachers  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
So  we  asked  them  what  was  good  enough  for  them, 
and  they  told  us  university  teaching — real,  sound 
university  teaching — specially  for  Trinity  College,  and 
to  some  extent  for  the  Royal  University.  Well  I 
think  it  first  occurred  to  Dr.  Molloy,  and  we  all 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  only  way  we  could  test  that 
would  be  by  trying  to  take  some  little  trouble  to  find 
out  how  those  schools  for  which  the  Intermediate 
system  was  not  good  enough  compared  with  others  in 
their  own  field  ( i.e . the  universities),  and  we  accord- 
ingly got,  with  considerable  trouble,  a list  of  every 
exhibitioner  who  got  an  entrance  exhibition  at  Trinity 
College,  and  every  exhibitioner  who  got  an  entrance 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  University,  for  eight  years 
being  the  whole  period  when  we  could  apply  the  proof, 
beginning  in  1885,  because  at  first  your  system  was 
only  beginning  to  come  into  operation,  and  we  could 
only  begin  where  they  had  begun  to  have  their  four 
years  out  in  1 885.  The  result  was  printed  and  I will 
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hand  it  in,  but  it  astonished  us  very  much.  We  pro- 
duced it  afterwards  to  one  or  two  of  those  witnesses, 
and  we  never  heard — at  least  I never  heard — the 
argument  again  until  it  came  up  before  you. 

2597.  Will  you  state  the  general  result  of  that 
paper,  and  hand  it  in  ? — I will.  The  result  is  this, 
In  Trinity  College  during  the  eight  years  there  were 
136  entrance  exhibitioners.  Of  those  136,  120  had 
passed  the  Intermediate  examinations.  During  the 
eight  years  the  highest  place  that  was  ever  got  by  a 
Non-Intermediate  exhibitioner  was  second  place  in 
1888 ; the  next  I think  was  fifth  in  1890 ; and  in  1885 
twelfth  was  the  highest.  Furthermore  there  were 
sizars  who  entered  college  that  were  not  exhibitioners. 
There  were  a good  many  sizars  who  had  obtained  ex- 
hibitions, and  the  others  were  nearly  all  mathematical, 
but  some  were  Hebrew  and  some  Irish,  which  dis- 
turbed the  figures  a little,  but  still  there  were  43  of 
them,  and  of  those  43  the  majority,  22,  had  gone 
through  the  Intermediate.  The  result  was  this — that 
the  Trinity  College  percentage  of  exhibitioners,  who 
were  also  Intermediate  students,  for  the  eight  years’ 
was  88 '2  per  cent. ; taking  exhibitioners  and  sizars 
together  the  percentage  was  79-3.  In  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity the  exhibitioners  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
there  are  10  first  class  exhibitioners,  and  there  are 
either  20,  21,  or  in  some  years  19,  second  class ; there- 
fore you  have  about  30  as  an  average.  Of  the  first  class 
exhibitioners,  7 6 out  of  82  had  passed  the  Intermediate 
examinations.  Of  the  second  class  155  out  of  165 
passed  the  Intermediate,  and  the  result  was  that  of  first 
class  exhibitioners  92-6  per  cent.,  and  of  first  and 
second  taken  together  93'5  per  cent.,  werelntermediate 
pupils.  This  list  gives  you  particulars  of  where  the 
pupils  came  from,  their  places  of  education,  and  you  will 
find  that  from  that  small  minority  who  are  non-inter- 
mediate you  have  to  deduct  those  who  could  not  have 
gone  in  for  the  Intermediate  because  they  had  been  at 
English  schools,  and  we  also  have  to  deduct  the  private 
study  pupils,  whom,  to  some  extent,  it  is  difficult  to 
send  up  for  the  Intermediate  ; and  in  Trinity  College 
I think  all  the  rest  with  one  exception  came  from  one 
single  school — a school  which  did  not  prepare  them 
for  the  Intermediate.  I wanted  to  mention  that  be- 
cause it  does  appear  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  question 
whether  your  examinations  up  to  the  present  have  or 
have  not  been  a fair  test  suitable  to  the  wants  of 
university  students.  My  own  impression  is  that  if 
they  have  a fault  at  all  it  is  that  they  are  rather  too 
well  adapted  for  university  students,  and  that  you 
ought  to  have  a separate  course  equally  well  adapted 
for  those  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  universities. 

2598.  M ost  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Does  that  return 
that  you  wish  to  hand  in  show  the  schools  those 
various  students  came  from  ? — It  does  in  every  case. 
It  is  extremely  interesting  for  you  to  observe  how, 
speaking  generally,  but  only  speaking  generally, 
the  positions  which  they  occupy  in  the  entrance 
examinations  at  Trinity  College  and  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity correspond  with  those  they  occupied  in  the 
Intermediate.  You  will  find  that  they  do  not  always 
correspond,  but  I attribute  that  to  this — that  in  those 
examinations  the  proportions  in  the  weight  of  classics, 
modem  languages,  and  other  subjects,  are  so  different. 
But,  speaking  generally,  it  is  a very  remarkable 
instance  to  show  that  the  boy  who  is  at  the  top  in  one 
examination  is  also  at  the  top  in  another. 

2599.  It  is  a very  interesting  return.  Your  Com- 
mission did  not  publish  it,  I think  ? — No,  we  did  not 
publish  it,  as  it  was  not  directly  connected  with  our 
report.  The  reason  we  took  those  was  because  they 
were  the  only  distinctions  that  we  were  aware  of  at 
that  time  as.  to  which  we  could  find  out  where  the 
boys  were  educated.  I believe  since  then  Trinity 
College  does  publish,  in  the  high  places,  where  the 
boys  come  from. 

2600.  This  very  valuable  return  can  easily  be 
continued,  I suppose,  down  to  the  present  time? — 
Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  secretary,  got  it  all  by 
hunting  up.  We  found  that  having  published  where 


the  boys  came  from  enabled  us  to  meet  the  observa-  J«n.U9. 189 
tion  I have  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  Intermediate  Kight  Hon. 
examinations  were  not  a proper  test  for  university  Gerald 
students.  2““"”"’ 

2601.  Chairman. — Taking  your  principle,  that  the 
teacher  is  to  be  paid  for  the  work  he  does,  you 
observe  that  the  number  of  his  students  who  pass 
does  not  logically  and  necessarily  represent  the  work 
he  has  done ; another  element  is  introduced,  is  not 
that  so  ? — Another  element  is  introduced  into  it,  I 
think,  with  regard  to  the  preparatory  part. 

2602.  In  this  way — the  number  of  students  that 
pass  from  a particular  school,  I take  it,  will  depend 
upon  two  factors — first,  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  capacity  and 
individuality  of  the  particular  pupil? — Of  the  par- 
ticular pupil,  yes ; but  once  you  have  a number  of 
pupils  they  will  average  themselves. 

2603.  I do  not  differ  from  that  at  all  ? — In  various 
quarters  this  matter  came  up.  At  King’s  Hospital 
we  were  not  at  all  satisfied,  for  some  time,  with  the 
results  there,  and  in  another  school,  the  Mountjoy 
school  in  Dublin,  which  was  quite  new,  we  were  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  results  in  the  Intermediate 
there,  and  in  both  eases  what  the  managers  did  was 
to  direct  themselves  and  the  teachers  to  the  Inter- 
mediate course,  with  the  result  than  in  both  cases  we 
think  the  schools  have  improved,  and  that  the  test  has 
been  a good  one.  There  are  only  two  branches  I 
know  of  in  which  the  Intermediate  education 
examinations  do  not  test  the  teacher’s  work,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  a word  on  each  of  them.  One  is 
the  preparatory  work  of  preparing  the  children  for 
the  intermediate  examinations ; the  other  is  working 
on  those  children  that  are  not  fit,  or  are  not  intended 
to  pass ; those  two,  I think,  cover  the  whole  ground. 

2604.  Observe,  the  object  of  this  Act  of  Parliament 
was  to  promote  Intermediate  education,  that  is,  to 
make  it  more  efficient  as  a rule  than  the  education 
that  had  previously  existed  ? — And  I believe  it  has 
done  so. 


2605.  Therefore,  the  payments  provided  by  that 
Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  depend  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching,  and  if  you  ascertain  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  then  you  have  sufficient  data  to  allocate 
the  payment;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2606.  Now,  if  you  determine  the  payment  by  a 
result  fee  which  is  the  joint  effect  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  and  of  the  natural  capacity  of  the  boy, 
you  observe  that  you  introduce  a factor  for  which  the 
teacher  is  not  responsible  ? — I do ; but  it  is  a factor 
that  relates  to  every  case  in  which  I buy  finished 
work,  and  which  ought  to. 

2607.  But  why  should  not  the  thing  to  be  paid 
for  be  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  as  distinct  from 
the  result  of  that  efficient  teaching  upon  a subject 
matter,  one. portion  of  which  may  be  fit  to  profit 
by  it,  and  the  other  not  able  to  profit  by  it  to  the 
same  extent? — Because  what  I want  is  value  for 
my  money  of  a particular  kind,  and  if  a man  gives 
me  a web  that  has  cost  him  infinite  trouble,  if  the 
material  originally  was  not  fit  to  be  made  into  a web 
at  all,  it  is  of  no  more  value  to  me  than  if  he  had  made 
good  stuff  into  a bad  web ; therefore,  I think,  with 
all  respect,  the  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  that,  so  far 
as  the  teachers  are  devoting  themselves  to  preparing 
children  for  Intermediate  examinations  who  are  not 
fitted  for  them,  they  ought  not  to  be  paid,  and  they 
ought  to  be  prevented  from  wasting  their  time ; but 
so  far  as  they  are  preparing  children  for  Intermediate 
examinations  who  are  so  fitted,  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  paid  for  that  work ; always  bearing  in  mind 
that  examination,  as  far  as  I know,  supplemented  by 
an  examination  in  the  means  of  working,  is  che  only 
known  practical  means  of  finding  out  what  work  is 
done. 

2608.  I think  your  observation  is  just  subject  to 
this  criticism.  According  to  my  view  of  the  Act  oi‘ 
Parliament,  the  analogy  would  be  closer  if  you 
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Jan.  19, 1899  said  that  what  the  State  aimed  at  is  an  improved  very  large  class,  but  they  do,  as  a rule,  always 
Ri  . .TT  method  of  manufacture,  and  that  it  does  not  find  their  own  level  in  life,  and  I would  not  en- 

Geral.l  look  so  much  to  the  finished  profitable  result  pro-  courage  their  being  prepared  m the  same  class  or 

FitzGibbou,  duced  by  that  manufacture,  and  that  if  you  im-  working  with  the  others,  beyond  giving  them  a 

prove  this  system  of  teaching  it  necessarily  will  reasonable  opportunity  (which  I do  not  think  ought 

have  its  improved  effect  upon  the  body  of  students  to  go  beyond  three  years  at  the  outside)  by  way  of 
as  a whole  ?— Yes  ; but  provided— and  I am  afraid  equalising  their  age.  . 

this  is  one  of  the  objections  to  the  working  of  the  2613.  But  you  would  not  drive  them  from  an  Inter- 
system—that  in  encouraging  the  system  you  do  mediate  school  altogether  ?— Certainly  not. 

not  encourage  the  application  of  that  system  to  2614.  According  to  your  own  experience  what 

raw  material  it  was  never  intended  for ; and  I do  percentage  would  there  be  of  these  boys— some  wit- 
think  that,  as  at  present  administered,  children  have  nesses  have  said  20  per  cent.  1—1  would  not  put  a 

been  brought  into  Intermediate  teaching  that  would  figure  upon  it,  but  I think  20  per  cent,  would  be  an 

be  better  left  to  teaching  of  a different  kind— I do  exceptionally  dull  part  of  the  country, 
not  say  of  a lower  kind— and  I do,  therefore,  think  2615.  In  your  experience  you  have,  of  course, 

that  in  promoting  Intermediate  education  the  State  known  boys  that  were  very  dull  and  backward  at 

must  have  had  or  ought  to  have  had  at  all  events,  a school,  and  who  have  ultimately  developed  into  very 

desire  not  merely  to  improve  the  system,  but  to  see  good  and  very  intelligent  members  of  society ; you 

that  the  improved  system  was  applied  only  to  those  have  found  them  at  the  head  of  great  commercial 

that  wanted  it.  institutions  and  doing  great  honour  to  Ireland — is 

2609  I agree  to  that,  too  ?— Therefore,  that  brings  that  your  experience?— Certainly  ; but  I do  not 
in  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects.  think  they  owe  their  position  to  Intermediate  educa- 

2610.  The  selection  of  the  proper  classes.  Among  tion  given  at  an  early  age. 
those  various  classes  there  will  be  pupils  of  different  2616.  But,  at  the  same  time,  you  would  not  wish 
degrees  of  ability,  and  the  effects  *of  efficient  to  interfere  with  the  education  of  such  boys  1 I 
teaching  all  round  will  be  different  upon  the  brilliant  would  not.  ....  , , . ., 

boys  upon  the  average  boys,  and  upon  the  rather  2617.  And  you  see  the  difficulty  that  there  is  if 

dull  boys  ?— I am  really  afraid  it  seems  egotistical  to  boys  of  that  class  are  to  be  removed  altogether  from 

be  going  info  illustrations  about  this,  but  I think  the  their  classes  and  treated  separately  as  tf  they  were 

very  thing  arises  in  our  experience  every  day  with  a class  of  dullards — you  see  at  once  the  difficulty  there 

those  children  that  are  in  our  hands.  Those  children  would  be  in  dealing  with  them? — Yes  ; but  I do  not 

come  as  a rule,  from  a class  of  life  in  which,  their  see  how  you  can  help  it.  At  present  they  are  being 

fathers  if  living  (they  are  all  dead),  and  the  taught,  and  they  will  continue,  I suppose,  to  be 

mothers  who  survive,  would  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  taught ; and  the  only  question  is  whether  results  fees 

to  keep  them  ui>  in  the  social  scale.  With  us,  as  I are  to  be  paid  for  teaching  them.  And  bear  this  in 

have  already  said,  they  are  all  regarded  as  equal.  mind,  that  any.  system  by  which  you  admit  over-age 

We  find  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  mothers  as  pupils  could  not  be  limited  to  that  class  of  dull  boys, 

to  what  is  best  to  do  with  these  children.  We  do  unless  th'ere  was  to  be,  in  addition  to  everything  else, 

our  best  to  give  them  the  highest  teaching  that  the  a kind  of  intellectual  veterinary  examination  before- 
school  can  give  them,  but  they  are  not  all  capable  of  hand  for  stupid  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 

receiving  it.  What  we  do  in  those  cases  is  this  : you  extend  the  age  generally  for  your  classes  the  re- 

they  are  taught  in  all  subjects  in  which  the  Inter-  ' suit  will  be  very  mischievous,  because  you  will  bring 

mediate  svstem  is  suited  for  children  of  that  class  of  up  a lot  more  than  there  are  now  of  children  that 

intelligence  ; they  work  with  the  others,  but  in  things  would  be  kept  working  for  these  Intermediate  result 

they  are  not  capable  of  so  doing  they  are  put  into  a fees  at  a time  of  life  when  they  ought  to  be  earning 

class  by  themselves ; and  in  the  same  way  I think  their  bread.  , . . 

that  in  the  administration  of  your  system,  such  2618.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  a matter  quite  as 
children  ou«ht  to  be  treated  as  outside  it  altogether,  advantageous  to  the  State  that  a rather  dull  boy 
There  are  two  classes  of  education  they  are  fit  for,  should  receive  such  education  as  he  is  fit  for  as  that  a 

if  they  are  fit  for  any,  one  is  ordinary  elementary  brighter  boy,  who  would  probably  get  on  without  any 

education reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  the  education,  should  be  educated? — About  the  prepara- 

other  is  manual  education— using  their  hands  instead  tory  part  of  the  work  I am  to  some  extent  a.  convert, 

of  their  brains.  Both  these  classes  are  not,  in  my  2619.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  ask  you  about  next  ? 
humble  judgment,  within  your  system  at  all,  and  the  —But  I am  a very  ardent  one,  like  most  converts, 
best  you  can  do  for  them  is  to  eliminate  them  as  far  Our  teachers  strongly  advocate  the  retention  of  the 

as  possible  and  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  people  Preparatory  Grade.  Whatever  part  of  Irish  educa- 

who  are  bound  to  administer  them.  tion  your  Board  throws  overboard  will  not  receive  the 

2611  There  are  two  classes  you  wished  to  mention  attention,  nor  will  it  be  under  the  control,  that  the 

specially— the  one  backward  boys,  and  the  other  those  rest  has ; and  if  the  Intermediate  education  that  is  to 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  be  given  is  to  be  decided  by  your  Board,  we  trust 
with  regard  to  dull  boys,  or  perhaps  I should  say  that  the  preparatory  stages  of  that  education  will  be 
backward  boys’— Well,  with  regard  to  backward  regarded  as  quite  as  much  within  your  jurisdiction 
boys  there  are  two  kinds  of  dullness— one  is  slow-  and  duty  as  the  rest  of  it.  That  is  speaking  generally, 
ness ’of  development,  where  boys  are  simply  behind,  Furthermore,  the  introduction  of  the  Preparatory 
but  will  come  on.  Grade  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  your  system, 

2612  That  is' the  sort  of  dullness  I intended  to  and  the  experience  that  we  have  had  of  it  is  distinctly 

deal  with,  not  the  boy  incapable  of  learning?— Well,  in  its  favour.  The  children  will  not  work— these  are 
if  you  take  that  class  of  dullness,  anyone  working  in  not  my  words,  they  are  from  teachers— for  a distant 
a school  knows  that  there  is  no  more  difficult  element,  object,  and  the  children  begin  to  separate  themselves 
and  in  one  sense  no  mere  dangerous  element,  in  a school  by  a species  of  natural  selection  into  the  clever  and 
than  the  overgrown  stupid  boys.  They  will,  I dare  ambitious  children,  and  the  duller  children,  at  a much 
say  come  on  after  a while,  but  they  are  very  hard  to  earlier  age  since  this  Preparatory  Grade  was  started 
manage  They  are  generally  great  bullies  of  the  than  they  did  before.  It  stimulates  their  emula- 

smaller  boys  to  begin  with,  and  intellectually  the  tion,  which  is  almost  the  earliest  of  the  passions, 

small  boys  have  no  respect  at  all  for  them ; and  to  appear,  and  it  gives  them  an  interest  in  their 
there  are  other  objections  that  people  can  easily  work ; and  it  has  worked  extremely  well.  We 

understand  and,  with  all  respect,  I do  not  think  it  is  do  think,  also,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  competi- 

nossible  or  right  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  great  live.  Children  at  that  age  are  only  beginners, 

majority  of  the  clever  boys  through  any  exceptional  and  it  is  not  a fair  competition,  because  some  of 
attempt  to  do  much  for  those  boys.  They  are  not  a them  have  had  some  little  advantages  over  others. 
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It  is  not  an  advantageous  competition,  because 
they  are  not  strong  enough  for  it,  and  their  morals 
are  not  improved  by  it,  and  they  are  apt  to  get 
unduly  excited  over  it.  We  say,  therefore,  that 
competition  is  unnecessary,  but  we  do  trust  that  the 
laying  of  a broad  foundation  of  preparatory  educa- 
tion will  be  regarded  as  about  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  whole  system.  Now,  just  allow  me  to  ask 
your  attention  to  what  the  effect  of  leaving  it  out  is. 
Where  a child  cannot  be  sent  up  for  your  examina- 
tion for,  say  three  years  to  come,  the  selfish  interest 
of  the  teacher,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much,  so 
far  as  it  is  allowed  to  prevail  at  all,  will  make  him 
begin  to  prepare  the  child  three  years  in  advance  for 
that  examination,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as 
was  the  case  before  the  Preparatory  Gi-ade  was  intro- 
duced, when  children  used  to  be  kept  going  over  and 
over  the  J unior  Grade  course  for  years  in  order  that 
they  might  come  forward  at  the  end  with  a long  course 
of  preparation  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  each 
year’s  work  is  made  the  subject  of  a separate  exami- 
nation, then  the  child  will  work  for  it.  There  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  illustration  of  it  in  our  own 
school.  We  find  usually  we  have  one  or  two  girls  that 
are  so  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  that  they  are  even 
in  advance  of  your  Preparatory  Grade,  and  we  find 
that  the  best  teaching  we  can  give  those  children  is  to 
let  them  work  with  the  Preparatory  class,  and,  because 
they  are  not  open  to  your  prizes,  we  have  a prize  which 
is  given  to  the  best  girl  who  is  disqualified  from  going 
in  for  your  examination  by  age.  The  girl  who  got 
that  prize  last  year  has  got  the  gold  medal  for  religious 
knowledge  in  all  Ireland,  and  now  she  has  got  an  ex- 
hibition from  you.  If  the  girl  could  not  come  in  for 
examination  for  two  or  three  years  more  to  come,  she 
loses  all  that ; in  addition  to  that  she  would  be  working 
now — or  would  have  been  working  a year  ago — at  the 
Junior  Grade.  Then  another  thing,  it  meets  the 
difficulty  about  not  paying  the  teacher,  and  that  is  a 
very  important  thing. 

2620.  To  a certain  extent  ’ — To  a large  extent,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  So  far  as  the  teacher  is  preparing  for  your 
system,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  paid  for  doing  that 
preparation,  and  it  is  far  better  that  he  should  be  paid 
year  by  year  from  the  earliest  stage  of  it,  and,  there- 
fore, we  think  you  ought  to  take  the  teaching  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  17  as  being  the  normal  period 
•during  which  it  ought  to  be  paid  for.  and  that  will  in- 
clude the  Preparatory  Grade,  Middle  Grade,  and 
Senior  Grade,  and  will  give  what  the  great  majority 
of  the  children  cannot  now  get — a second  year  in  one 
grade. 

2621.  As  to  inspection.  You  ai-e  decidedly  in 
favour  of  inspection  ? — Decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
inspection  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  teaching  is  capable  of  giving  what  the  Act 
requires — an  adequate  knowledge. 

2622.  And  as  long  as  the  Act  stands  as  it  is,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  that  inspection  is  not  only  desir- 
able but  absolutely  essential  ? — It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  test  certain  subjects,  and  it  is  eminently 
desirable  in  all. 

2623.  Will  you  kindly  say  to  what  subjects  you 
think  inspection  ought  to  extend  ? — Well,  I have 
already  said  generally  every  one  that  requires  oral  or 
audible  exercise  for  its  beneficial  use;  that  would 
cover  everything. 

2624.  I desire  to  ask  you  more  particularly  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  you  consider  it  ought  to 
be  carried  out.  Would  the  inspector  hear  the  class 
actually  taught,  or  ask  questions  himself,  or  would 
the  teacher  in  his  presence  ask  questions  in  a par- 
ticular portion  of  the  course  pointed  out  to  him 
by  the  inspector? — Well,  I answer  that  at  once 
by  saying  that  we  all  considered  that  matter,  and  we 
considered  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  examination 
papers,  and  of  the  supervision,  the  appointment  of  a 
sufficient  number,  which  we  thought  would  be — say 
two  men  of  distinguished  eminence  and  practical 


experience  in  business — would  be  the  only  means  Jan • *9- 189a 
of  deciding  how  they  were  to  do  their  business.  Right  Hon. 
Appoint  a sufficient  number  of  reallj  qualified  men  Gerald 
and  let  them  do  their  own  business  in  their  own  F'tzGibbon, 
way. 

2625.  And  according  to  your  calculation  two 
eminent  men  would  be  sufficient  ? — That  is,  of  course, 
a guess.  The  way  we  roughly  put  it  was  this — that 
there  is  a certain  number  of  schools  altogether  which 
would  have  to  be  examined,  and  there  would  be  no 
doubt,  1 think,  time — it  need  not  be  done  at  the 
time  of  the  examinations,  because  it  could  extend  all 
through  the  work  of  the  school  year,  which  is  forty 
weeks. 

2626.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  inspection  before  I go  back  to  the 
grades? — I would  like  to  say  this.  We  are  con- 
tinually hearing  about  jealousies  of  inspection,  and 
religious  difficulties,  and  other  things.  No  doubt 
your  own  experience  will  bear  out  mine.  During  my 
twelve  years  on  the  National  Board,  over  and  over 
again  we  have  had  difficulties  with  managers  and 
with  patrons  of  schools,  and  difficulties  with  inspec- 
tors, and  I never  remember  a single  instance  in  which 
ultimately  an  inspection  by  one  of  our  head  inspec- 
tors, or  in  some  cases  by  the  chief  of  inspection,  was 
not  accepted  as  perfectly  satisfactory  by  everybody  ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  through  personal  commu- 
nication with  parties  concerned,  instead  of  the 
religious  difficulty,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
being  in  any  way  found  insuperable,  I have  known 
many  instances  on  both  sides  in  which  the  people 
concerned  asked  that  inspectors  should  be  sent  to 
their  schools  that  did  not  belong  to  their  own  de- 
nominations. 

2627.  Do  you  not  think  the  personal  equation 
counts  for  something?  Have  you  read  over  the 
greater  number  of  replies  to  our  circular  ? — No,  I 
have  not  had  the  time  to  do  that. 

2628.  But,  according  to  your  experience,  you  are 
of  opinion  that  inspection  properly  worked  ought  not 
to  cause  any  friction  between  the  inspector  and  the 
head  of  the  school  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  you  to  be  sure  of  giving  satisfaction  in 
the  first  instance.  Just  as  in  other  things,  you  would 
want  a court  of  appeal ; and  it  would  occur  to  me  that 
if  you  had  at  the  outside  two  men  that  were  known 
to  be  distinguished  men  in  their  own  line,  and  to 
have  practical  experience  (I  put  that  above  every- 
thing), I believe  then  that  your  assistant  Commis- 
sioners would  be  very  rarely  called  upon  ; it  may  be 
one  or  two  of  yourselves,  in  any  point  of  difficulty 
would  be  referred  to,  as  the  National  Board  was,  and 
the  pointbrought  before  you,  but  I do  not  believe  you 
would  have  any  real  difficulty. 

2629.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  our  pursuing  that 
system  tentatively  at  first  ?— Certainly. 

2630.  And  you  would  contemplate  some  appeal 
from  the  inspector  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  have  in 
the  National  Board  1 — Certainly. 

2631.  Do  you  think  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
would  constitute  a couft  of  appeal  if  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  down  and  inquiring  into  the 
matter  on  the  spot  ? — I believe  they  would. 

2632.  In  other  words  there  would  be  an  appeal  to 
the  Board,  who  for  its  information  would  procure  a 
report  from  the  Assistant  Commissioners  after  a visit 
by  them  to  the  school  ? — Yes ; I find  if  people  are 
allowed  to  say  their  say  and  to  put  their  case,  they 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  any  lawful  authority,  if 
they  think  that  authority  is  fair  and  impartial. 

2633.  Now,  I come  back  to  the  subject  you  referred 
to  before,  one  in  which  I am  very  much  interested — 
the  subject  of  grades.  You  suggest,  I think,  that 
the  grades  should  extend  from  students  over  12 
to  students  under  17,  and  that  students  under  13 
should,  although  examined,  not  be  at  liberty  to  com- 
pete?— Yes,  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  only. 
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2634.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  only ; hut  not  to 
compete? — Not  to  compete.  Speaking  for  myself 
(this  is  one  of  tlie  matters  on  which  we — I will  not. 
say — disagreed,  but  we  came  to  no  conclusion).  I 
think  that  in  the  working  of  the  system  even  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  there  ought  to  be  two  classes — 
that  is  to  say,  passes  and  passes  with  honours.  A 
child  will  work  very  much  better  if  a little  distinction 
is  to  be  got  among  his  fellows,  and  that  can  be  done 
without  exposing  him  to  fierce  competition,  and  also 
it  is  a very  great  guide  to  the  teachers.  We  find 
your  results  of  more  practical  value  in  that  way  than 
in  any  other  in  our  teaching.  We  are  able  to  tell  at 
once  by  looking  at  the  marks  in  your  books  where  the 
child’s  learning  is  weak,  as  well  as  where  the  teacher’s 
teaching  is  weak. 

2635.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — The  distinction 
need  not  be  a record  of  the  order  of  merit  in  a com- 
petition ? — No  ; print  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

2636.  Chairman. — So  as  to  prevent  this  dreadful 
competition,  inter  se  ? — The  competition,  as  far  as  it 
becomes  pressure,  is  for  honour  ; it  is  not  for  money, 
but  for  position  in  the  list.  I would  like  to  say 
about  that  that  we  have  had  over  and  over  again 
cases  of  pupils  who  would  injure  themselves,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so,  by  sitting  up  late,  working 
during  play-hours,  and  by  all  those  means  by  which 
over-industrious  children  will  injure  themselves;  but 
we  never  found  the  smallest  difficulty  in  stopping 
it. 

2637.  No  doubt  you  could,  as  the  controlling 
authority  of  the  school,  and  if  we  were  certain 
that  every  teacher  had  the  same  power  in  his 
hands,  and  would  exercise  it,  we  would  be  saved 
a great  deal  of  trouble  and  difficulty  ?— You  have 
the  defect  in  proprietary  schools.  I would  be  very 
sorry  to  charge  teachers  with  being  selfish  in  this 
matter,  but  you  also  have  the  great  difficulty  of 
their  being  unable  to  control  day  pupils.  , There 
of  course  it  is  for  the  parents  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  possible  to  prevent  the  thing  from  occurring 
altogether,  but  in  the  way  I have  pointed  out  you 
would  relieve  children  of  the  fierce  competition,  the 
only  part  of  it  which  I have  ever  known  to  be  injurious, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  let  them  be  honour  pupils 
and  pass  pupils. 

2638.  You  observe  that  in  this  system  the  com- 
petition is  so  keen  that  it  becomes  not  only  a com- 
petition between  students  but  a competition  between 
schools? — You  see  there  is  competition  between 
newspapers  too,  who  publish  articles  comparing  the 
worn  of  the  leading  schools,  as  to  who  has  got  the 
blue  ribbon  for  the  year,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing. 

2639.  Would  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  a witness  yesterday  that  our  published  results 
should  assume  a different  form,  that  we  should 
publish  the  results  of  exhibitioners — or,  if  the  exhibi- 
tioners were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  exhibi- 
tioners in  each  class— alphabetically,  and  without 
giving  the  name  of  the  school.  The  manager  of  the 
school  himself  would  be  furnished  with  the  return, 
but  a newspaper  editor  would  not  be  able  to  take  up 
a book  of  results  such  as  we  have  at  present,  analyse 
the  results,  allocate  them  to  the  various  schools, 
and  then  write  an  essay  as  to  the  comparative  success 
of  the  various  schools  in  Ireland  ? — I would  be  entirely 
against  that,  and  I will  tell  you  why.  I believe  these 
figures  published  here  are  of  extreme  value,  and  I will 
show  you  why,  coming  back  to  my  old  illustration. 
If  you  will  kindly  look  at  the  figures  in  this  same 
arithmetic  business,  in  the  Middle  Grade — I would 
not  give  any  names  not  necessary,- but  No.  254  and 
No. . 472  are  two  girls  I know  as  nearly  equal  as  two 
girls  can  well  be. 

264.0.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Those  are  on  the 
papers  you  spoke  of? — Yes,  the  Middle  Grade  arith- 
metic. I find  by  looking  through  the  books  one  of  those 
girls  got  80  marks  in  arithmetic  in  1898,  340  in  1897, 
230  in  1896, 1 find  that  the  other  girl  failed  altogether 


in  arithmetic  in  1898,  that  she  got  270  in  1897,  and 
that  she  got  198  in  1896;  and  I find  that  the  only 
girl  who  got  honour  marks  in  1898  hud  failed  in  1897 
altogether.  I say  in  the  first  instance  the  publication 
of  these  figures  is  of  vital  importance  for  .the  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  people  that  the  examination  is  right 
when  it  is  right,  and  wrong  when  it  is  wrong ; but  I 
also  say  from  my  own  experience  that  every  figure 
published  in  this  is  used  and  practically  employed  by  us: 
and  our  teachers  in  seeing  where  boys  and  girls  have 
been  weak  in  particular  years,  and  1 would  never  sacri- 
fice the  good  results  of  this  publication  because  such 
publication  was  also  attended  with  certain  bad  results. 

2641.  Chairman. — But  if  the  publication  of  these 
results  tends  to  injure  the  health  of  the  students,  is 
not  that  an  important  matter  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — I answer  that  by  saying  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  health  of  the  students  if  the  teachers 
dp  their  duty. 

2642.  But  then  we  must  take  the  teachers  as  we- 
find  them,  and  if  we  find  that  the  health  of  students 
as  a matter  of  fact  is  injured,  what  are  we  to  do  ? — I 
have  no  evidence  whatever  to  convict  the  teachers  of 
injuring  the  health  of  pupils  in  this  way ; I do  not 
think  they  will  do  it ; 1 believe  it  is  much  more  care 
lessness  on  the  partof  parents  or  ignorance  if  youlike  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  ; but  I do  not  see  how  you  can 
suppress  (because  it  comes  to  that)  the  publication  of" 
the  detailed  results  of  the  examinations  for  all  the 
pupils  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  few,  without 
sacrificing  a great  deal  that  is  useful. 

2643.  Is  there  any  other  system  of  examination  in 
which  there  are  so  many  details  published  ? Take  the 
Civil  Service  examinations  ; they  never  published  such 
details,  but  each  candidate  may  obtain  as  much  infor- 
mation for  himself  as  we  publish  ? — I think  every 
examination  is  published  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
this ; the  only  difference  is  that  there  are  so  many 
thousands  interested  in  yours  that  they  disseminate 
yours  in  a way  which  others  do  not.  Every  figure  in 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  examiners  of 
Trinity  College.  Nobody  would  ever  be  content  with 
the  result  of  an  examination  if  he  could  not  see  his 
marks. 

2644.  But  they  are  not  published  ? — That  is  because 
the  newspapers  do  nob  think  it  worth  while,  but  the 
Fellowship  marks  are. 

2645.  Taking  the  Sandhurst  examination,  which  is 
a very  important  one,  they  give  you  the  gross  total  of 
each  candidate  and  his  place  in  the  list? — I am  not 
troubling  myself  for  the  moment  about  anything 
except  this — that  the  results  shall  be  accessible  to  the 
pupils  and  teachers.  If  the  moment  they  are  made 
accessible  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  they  are  made 
available  for  the  newspapers,  that  is  not  your  fault. 

2646.  That  may  be,  but  the  newspapers  will  not 
have  the  facilities  they  now  have,  because  they  will 
only  be  able  to  get  from  each  school  the  returns  avail- 
able for  the  particular  school,  and  will  have  no  grounds 
upon  which  to  base  the  analyses  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  ? — I should  be  very  sorry  to  say  they 
could  not  get  them.  I believe  myself  there  is  no 
possibility  of  preventing  the  newspapers  from  publish- 
ing them,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  any  great  harm 
in  doing  it.  I believe  myself  you  will  sacrifice  real 
useful  work  if  you  do  not  publish  the  results  to  the 
people  interested,  and  the  moment  you  publish  the 
results  to  the  people  interested  they  will  go  forth  to 
the  world.  Furthermore,  if  you  do  not  publish  it 
altogether,  as  you  do  now,  I should  like  to  know  how 
parents  are  to  test  the  truth  of  the  advertisements 
they  will  see  in  the  newspapers  about  the  different 
schools. 

On  resuming  after  the  adjournment  for  luncheon, 

2651.  Chairman. — We  shall  now  take  the  next  sub- 
ject on  your  paper  ? — May  I go  back  for  a moment  in 
order  to  supplement  a matter  you  asked  me  about. 
I do  so  because  I am  afraid  otherwise  it  might 
be  supposed  that  I had  answered  the  question  dif- 
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ferently  from  what  I intended.  It  is  in  your 
paragraph  3 — “ Has  the  existing  system  anv 
tendency  to  drive  the  school  into  a common  groove  ?” 
I ventured  to  think,  and  think  so  still,  that  the  groove 
is  a mere  metaphor  for  the  influence  of  the  system, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
is  to  take  up  the  tram  and  lay  down  the  street  rather 
-than  close  the  road  altogether.  What  I wanted  to 
■say  was,  that  the  existing  system  has  a tendency  to 
■drive  the  schools  into  a common  groove,  and  I 
wanted  to  mention  two  instances  that  occurred  to 
me  since  I left  here.  I remember  seeing  at  a very 
large  and  very  successful  diocesan  college,  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  the  hall,  a list  of  the  students  in  the  place, 
ruled  out  with  columns,  and  headed  in  exactly  the 
same  wav  as  your  results  are  printed,  with  P and  F, 
and  big  figures  and  small  figures,  and  each  column  pre- 
-cisely  a fac-simile  of  the  return  here.  I asked,  as  I 
was  passing  by,  what  that  was,  and  our  manager 
said  to  me — “ It  is'  our  Intermediate  results,"  and 
that  he  had  just  got  it  made  out.  I saw  that  in  the 
first  two  columns  of  it  there  were  two  branches  of 
theology.  Dogma,  I think,  was  one,  and  I forget  the 
other.  “ Surely,”  I said,  “ these  are  not  Intermediate 
results.”  “ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ they  are  the  results  of 
■our  own  examinations.-’  I then  found  that  everv 
term  they  had  an  Intermediate  examination  of  all  the 
pupils  conducted  on  papers  printed  as  a fac-simile  of 
yours,  even  down  to  the  envelopes  in  which  they  were 
put,  for  the  purpose  expressly  of  training  the  students 
to  be  familiar  with  the  methods  as  well  as  the  course 
of  the  examination.  It  does  occur  to  me  that  if  the 
system  of  the  examination  were  perfect  that  system 
of  preparation  for  it  would  be  perfect  also.  But  if 
there  are  defects  in  the  examination  the  system  of 
preparation  will  go  into  a common  groove  to  an 
extent  that  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  and  would  be  a waste  of  time.  Another 
ease  dealing  with  the  same  matter  occurred  in  the 
King’s  Hospital.  At  first  the  governors  there  took 
no  part  in  the  question  of  the  Intermediate  results, 
or  the  examinations,  other  than  receiving  the  head- 
master’s report  of  the  results  each  half-year.  He, 
undoubtedly,  did  aim  at  conducting  the  education  of 
the  school  upon  the  lines  of  the  examinations,  the 
results  fees  being,  of  course,  entirely  his  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  When  the  change  was  made,  by  which 
the  standard  was  raised  so  as  to  include  two  languages, 
where  previously  one  would  have  done,  the  result 
was,  that  only  one  or  two,  or  three  out  of  the  whole 
school  passed  and  then  the  governors’  attention  was 
called  to  it,  and  we  found  that  the  result  of  trying  to 
run  exactly  on  the  lines  of  your  education  had  been 
injurious  there  also.  The  remedy  that  \vas  taken 
was,  then,  to  press  the  attention,  of  the  governors  and 
the  teachers  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  French  so 
as  to  restore  the  school  to  its  former  position.  I 
mention  that  to  show  that  I think  it  has  a tendency 
to  force  the  school  into  the  line  that  you  take,  and  if 
the  line  is  a groove  that  the  groove  ought  to  be 
widened. 

2652.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  as  to  the 
grades!  You  say  boys  might  be  examined  under  13 
for  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  under  17  for  the 
Senior  Grade  ? — As  to  the  grades,  I have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  I have  already  said  on  the  advantage 
of  retaining  the  Preparatory  as  a non-competitive 
grade.  As  to  the  limits  of  age,  I should  like  to  say 
this : if  the  object  you  have  in  view  is  to  provide 
children  with  what  I would  call  a marketable  educa- 
tion, that  is  one  that  they  can  apply  to  use  for 
secular  purposes,  the  age  of  17  is  really  the  top  age  at 
which  tlie  children’s  time  can  be  profitably  employed. 

I am  using  “ profitably  ” in  the  limited  sense  of  school 
work  as  distinct  from  other  work.  In  all  the  com- 
mercial callings  to  which  a large  number  of  the 
children  in  this  Molesworth-street  school,  as  well  as 
the  others  with  which  I am  connected,  go,  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  get  young  people  into  employment 
after  they  pass  16.  They  are  taken  in,  usually  on 


very  little  remuneration,  if  any  at  all,  for  about  three 
years  or  so ; and  every  day  that  is  spent  after  1 6 
puts  them  into  expense  that  will  shut  them  out 
of  the  calling  ultimately,  or  will  waste  time  that  com- 
mercial people  think  is  more  usefully  employed  in 
special  work  for  them.  For  university  preparation, 
certainly,  18  is  the  maximum  age  at  which  an  ordinary 
student  ought  to  enter  a university  ; and  it  does  not 
matter  what  you  may  do,  he  ought  to  take  a year 
after  passing  the  Intermediate  examinations  in  special 
preparation  for  the  Royal  University  or  Trinity  Col- 
lege. A curious  corroboration  will  be  found  in  the 
return  I handed  in  to  you.  If  you  look  at  the  dates 
you  will  find  that  very  rarely  did  an  exhibitioner  of 
the  Royal  University  enter  in  the  same  year  that  he 
had  b';eu  through  the  Intermediate.  In  Trinity  Col- 
lege they  did  to  a cpnsiderable  extent,  because  the 
dates  of  entrance  were  different.  And,  therefore,  17 
is  the  normal  age  at  which  school  days  ought  to  end 
for  any  purpose. 

2653.  As  regards  dealing  with  the  money  value  of 
exhibitions,  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  instead 
of  its  being  paid  direct  to  the  pupils,  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  to  spend  it  for  his  further 
education,  or  otherwise  for  his  benefit?  — We  took 
the  liberty  of  trying  to  draft  a rule  upon  that  point, 
because  the  real  teso  of  whether  a thing  is  possible  is  to 
see  whether  you  can  write  it  down.  First  I will  tell  you 
what  we  do  ourselves.  We  have  no  legal  po  wer  to  con- 
trol this  money.  The  children  can  take  it,  and  give  it 
to  their  mothers,  or  spend  it,  and  some  people  have  said 
that  it  is  turned  into  bicycles  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Practically  we  have  never  any  difficulty.  The  money 
which  is  paid  to  a child  is  at  once  put  into  the  Post 
Office  savings  bank,  and  there  it  remains  along  with 
the  school  prizes  until  the  child  wants  it.  I could  not 
give  you  a better  illustration  of  it  than  by  the  case  of 
those  two  girls  whom  I referred  to — both  of  them  ex- 
hibitioners. One  of  them  does  not  care  for  teaching, 
and  she  prefers  the  Civil  Service.  She  will  have  to 
spend  at  least  a year  in  preparing  for  that  examina- 
tion. Her  sister  took  seventh  place  after  one  year's 
preparation  out  of  700  odd  candidates  three  or 
four  years  ago.  and  she  is  to  go  to  London  to  live 
there,  and  the  possession  of  such  a sum  as  £50  is  of 
vital  consequence  to  such  a girl.  If  they  go  into  a 
commercial  business  usually  they  have  to  pay  a fee, 
and  no  fee  is  worth  anything  unless  it  is  £30  at  least, 
and  for  that  also  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  them 
to  have  a little  money  in  hands.  The  other  girl  that  I 
mentioned  is  one  who  will  take  to  teaching,  and  iVill 
give  you  a practical  illustration  of  that.  If  a girl  at 
the  age  of  17,  no  matter  how  well  educated  here,  be- 
comes a teacher,  it  means  that  she  becomes  a nursery 
governess  at  £15  a year  as  a rule.  If  she  can  go 
for  twelve  months  to  the  Continent,  or  for  even  twelve 
months  to  England,  aud  advance  her  education  there, 
it  means  that  when  she  comes  back,  with  foreign  lan- 
guages acquired  abroad,  and  so  forth,  her  financial 
position  in  her  profession  is  at  least  double  what  it 
would  be  in  the  other  case,  and  that  special  advantage 
will  cost  in  round  numbers  in  every  case  about  £100. 
They  can  become  pupil  teachers,  but  they  always 
have  to  pay  if  the  school  is  a good  one.  The  only 
.schools  where  pupil  teachers  are  taken  free  are  ones 
in  which  the  work  is  very  bad,  and  usually  the 
special  teaching  that  the  pupil  teacher  gets  is  very 
small.  But  with  sums  of  that  sort  they  can  do  a 
great  deal.  The  same  thing  prevails  in  the  Loreto 
Convent  Schools.  They  have  a number  of  establish- 
ments abroad,  and  they  can  send  their  good  girls  to 
Germany  or  France.  We  try  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and,  therefore,  I would  strongly  advocate  the  adoption 
of  such  a rule  as  we  have  proposed.  But  there  must 
be  a strong  limitation  to  it.  If  some  of  the  proposals 
that  are  made  were  adopted,  it  would  be  adding  the 
present  prizes  and  exhibitions  to  the  results  fees.  For 
example,  a teacher  gets  in  the  Junior  Grade  £12  or 
£14  for  results  fees ; a pupil  gets  an  exhibition  «>f 
£20.  If  thaf  exhibition  is  to  be  spent  upon  teaching 
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Right  Hon. 
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Jan.  19, 1899.  i within  the  next  succeeding  year  it  will  be  paid  to  the 

Eight  Hon  same  teacher,  who  would  otherwise  not  only  teach  the 

Gerald  child  for  nothing,  but  be  very  glad  to  get  him.  We 

FitzGibbon,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  a free  education  for  any 

LL-D-  child  in  the  Middle  and  Senior,  who  has  already  got 

an  exhibition  in  the  Junior  Grade. 

2654.  Your  rale  gives  great  latitude  to  us  1 — It  is 
at  page  271  ( reading ) — “ No  payment  shall  be  made  in 
respect  of  any  exhibition  or  of  any  money-prize  ex- 
ceeding £-'3  unless  and  until  the  Board  shall  have  been 
satisfied  that  the  amount  will  be  applicable  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  student  entitled  to  the  same 
either  in  or  towards  obtaining  further  or  more  advanced 
or  special  education  or  instruction  ” — because  in  many 
cases  they  will  have  a fee  for  that — (reading) ; “ or  in 
or  towards  the  payment  of  fees,  premiums,  or  expenses 
required  for  enabling  such  student  to  enter  or  to  follow 
a suitable  calling  or  employment  or  otherwise  for  his 
or  her  advancement  in  life.  In  order  so  to  satisfy 
themselves,  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule, 
may  call  for  such  certificates,  undertakings  or  de- 
clarations from  managers  of  schools,  teachers,  employers 
parents  or  others  or  for  such  other  evidence  as  the 
Board  may  in  each  case  think  fit ; and  in  any  case  in 

— which  the  Board  shall  not  be  so  satisfied  before  the 
student  attains  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  the  right  to 
such  payment  shall  cease.”  We  put  in  provisionally 
nineteen  years.  It  would  undoubtedly  entail  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  but  trouble  that  I think  would  find  its 
reward. 

2655.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon — That  would  specially 
apply  to  the  Senior  Grade ; won’t  you  apply  it  to  the 
others  1 — For  the  reasons  I give  you  I think  it  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  also. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  simply  adding  to  the  results  fees. 

2656.  Would  you  save  up  the  money  1— -Yes.  One 
of  these  two  girls  has  £80  and  the  other  one  £60 
as  the  accumulation  of  her  prizes  and  everything  else. 

2657.  Chairman — Have  you  considered  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  proper  gradation  of  the  questions  in 
the  examination  papers  over  the  various  grades. 
I think  you  offer  the  suggestion  of  a Central  Board- 
of  Examiners  or  a number  of  permanent  exami- 
ners such  as  we  have  1 — The  answer  to  that  is 
the  answer  of  my  professional  colleagues  that  were 
on  our  committee,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
simply  comes  to  this — that  they  think  that  the 
gradation  of  the  questions  will  be  best  secured  by 
first  of  all  placing  the  framing  of  the  papers  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  been  themselves  practical 
teachers.  We  don’t  say  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  that 
the  drafting  of  the  paper  should  necessarily  be  the 
work  of  the  same  man  who  has  to  read  all  the  answers 
afterwards.  In  the  National  Board  it  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
asking  that  the  papers  should  be  framed  by  persons 
of  real  teaching  experience  ; and  secondly,  that  every 
question  put  upon  the  paper  should  be  placed  there  on 
the  responsibility  of  at  least  two,  because  no  one  man 
can  tell  what  his  own  question  is,  either  what  it  conveys 
to  others,  what  it  includes,  or  its  difficulty ; and,  the 
most  practical  of  all,  that  no  question  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  be  put  upon  the  paper  until  the  entire 
working  of  it  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  that  arith- 
metic paper  that  I have  already  referred  to, 
the  assistant  mathematical  teacher  in  our  school 
took  it  from  the  children  when  they  came 
out  of  the  hall.  She  spent  the  whole  of 
that  afternoon  and  the  whole  of  that  evening  working 
it  out,  and  she  hadn’t  finished  it  when  bedtime  came. 
Nobody,  I say  without  any  hesitation  from  that  evi- 
dence, could  have  presented  that  paper  as  a thing  to 
be  done  in  three  hours  as  a possibility,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  exceptional  genius  who  could  read  it  off. 
Furthermore,  the  easy  questions  were  at  the  end  and 
not  at  the  beginning,  and  the  children  had  themselves 
upset  altogether  before  they  got  to  what  they  under- 
stood. It  had  another  indirect  effect.  On  the  same 
day  three  hours  in  the  morning  were  devoted  to  that 
p tper  on  ai’ithmetic  and  three  hours  in  the  afternoon 


were  devoted  to  algebra,  and  that  was  the  only  time 
given  to  algebra  at  the  examination.  If  you  look  at 
the  cases  I have  referred  to,  you  will  find  that  one  of 
the  girls  failed  in  algebra.  She  did  so  because  she 
had  spent  three  hours  over  the  arithmetic,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  apply  herself  to  the  al- 
gebra paper  in  the  afternoon  In  the  Trinity'  College 
examinations  a subject  like  algebra  is  never  put  for 
examination  in  the  afternoon  except  at  the  scholar- 
ship examinations,  and  we  never  had  three  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  only  two  ; and  to  ask  students  up  lo 
17  y'ears  of  age,  who  have  already  spent  three  hours 
in  the  morning  at  a hard  arithmetic  paper,  to  spend 
three  hours  of  the  same  day  at  an  algebra  paper  was 
to  put  them  a task  that  the  adult  students  of  Trinity 
College  could  not  stand. 

2658.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
overlapping  of  primary  education  witli  our  syrstem  ? — 
I certainly  have. 

2659.  Could  you  give  us  any  practical  suggestions 
in  reference  to  it.  First,  give  us  your  view  of  Inter- 
mediate education  as  defined  by  this  Act,  of  course  1 
— I have  read  the  Act  carefully  to  see  how  far 
it  defines  it,  and  it  defines  it  in  words — the  last 
words — where  it  is  called  classical  or  scientific  educa- 
tion in  the  definition  of  a school.  It  is  also 
called  Intermediate  education  in  the  body  of 
the  Act,  and  you  are  entitled  to  look  at  the  schedule 
to  see  what  it  means.  It  is  best  first  to  see  what  we 
mean  by  primary  education.  I think  primary  educa- 
tion ought  to  mean  the  whole  teaching  of  a literary 
or  scientific  kind  that  those  who  receive  it  are  ever  to 
get.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  complete  education  of 
those  who  get  it,  and  it  is  usually  limited  to  what  we 
call  the  three  R’s,  and  that  of  a more  or  less  ele- 
mentary' kind.  Before  you  define  Intermediate  edu- 
cation you  must  remember  this,  that  everybody'  who 
is  to  get  it  must  get  the  whole  of  his  primary  educa- 
tion too,  and,  therefore,  to  that  extent,  they' absolutely 
overlap.  But  we  know  that  the  primary  educa- 
tion that  an  Intermediate  student  gets  is  very  different 
from  the  very  stai-t  from  the  primary  education  that 
a National  school  child  ought  to  get ; and,  therefore, 
I think  yon  Gin  best  define  it  by  saying  that  it  is  an 
education  that  is  essentially'  superior  to  primary 
education  and  essentially  distinct  from  any 
form  of  special  technical  or  scientific  education,  not 
in  the  sense  used  here  of  scientific,  and  there- 
fore that  it  has  to  be  considered  as  intermediate 
betweeif  primary  education  at  the  bottom  and  uni- 
versity education  at  the  top  in  one  of  its  branches. 
But  I cannot  read  this  Act  as  limiting  it  to  that 
branch  alone  which  is  one  usual  definition  of  it. 
And  therefore  what  I define  it  to  be  is  this — it  is 
secondary  education,  leading  first  to  university 
education  and  leading  secondly  to  all  callings  in  life 
that  require  classical  or  scientific  knowledge. 

2660.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  defini- 
tion of  Intermediate  education  in  the  Welsh  Act! — 
No. 

2660a.  I shall  read  it  for  you  (reading) — ‘-The  ex- 
pression Intermediate  education  means  a course  of 
education  which  does  not  consist  chiefly  of  elementary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but 
which  includes  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
Welsh  and  English  languageand  literature,  naturaland 
applied  science,  or  in  some  such  studies,  and  generally 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.”  That  very 
nearly  fits  in  with  your  view  1 — That  is  a definition  in 
which,  if  we  were  to  look  at  it  logically',  we  would  have 
to  strike  out  all  the  words  except  the  words  Interme- 
diate education  at  the  end,  and  then  we  would  be  where 
we  were  at  the  beginning.  If  we  come  to  the  concrete 
T may  be  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  but  I believe  the 
key  to  a real  Intermediate  education  ought  to  be  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  at  least  one  scientific  sub- 
ject, in  addition  to  arithmetic,  either  algebra,  or  what 
in  this  country  we  call  Euclid.  But  I think  we  must 
assume  that  in  this  Act,  if  there  is  to  be  a second 
language  we  must  admit  as  the  second  language  a 
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moclei'n  language  in  substitution  for  Latin.  My 
reason  for  preferring  Latin  is  not  a prejudice  in 
favour  of  Latin  alone,  but  that  I don’t  think 
any  one  can  be  a classical  scholar  of  the  English 
language  without  a knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
furthermore,  I believe  that  Latin  is — I know  it  from 
my  own  knowledge  and  experience — .the  easiest  way 
of  learning  any  modern  language,  even  German,  but 
certainly  those  of  the  Romance  type..  But  besides 
all  that,  as  you  will  find  in  our  report  from  a very 
high  technical  authority,  Latin  is  the  subject  to  which 
educational  experts  have  devoted  their  attention 
most,  and  there  is  a more  perfect  method  of  teaching 
it  than  any  other  subject.  I am  told  that. 

2661.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  separate 
papers  of  questions  for  pass  and  competition  students  ? 
— I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
the  same  questions,  and  that  the  questions  should 
be  distinct.  It  is  a mere  matter  of  detail  whether 
they  are  distinct  by  being  put  upon  separate  papers 
or  on  the  same  paper. 

2662.  But  each  class  of  questions  should  not 
only  exist,  but  should  be  distinguished  upon  the 
papers  as  either  pass  or  competition  questions  ? — 
Distinguished  on  the  paper-  I may  say  further 
that  I don’t  think  it  would  be  at  all  necessary 
to  have  separate  papers  in  any  but  the  larger 
subjects.  You  cannot  make  your  examinations 
last  for  ever,  and  the  same  time  that  the  ordinary 
pupils  will  take  to  answer  the  easy  part  of  the  paper 
ought  to  enable  the  really  proficient  students  to  answer 
the  whole  of  it.  You  have  many  instances.  The 
Science  and  Art  people  do  it  extremely  well.  They 
classify  them  into  pass  and  honour  questions.  All  the 
honour  pupils  ought  certainly  be  made  to  answer  all 
the  pass  questions. 

2663.  Or  someof  them ; they  should  be  examined  in 
both  1 — Certainly,  or  otherwise  you  will  bring  in  cram- 
ming to  a far  worse  extent,  if  you  limit  the  examina- 
tion of  honour  pupils  to  the  honour  papers.  Whether 
they  are  distinguished  as  distinct  questions  on  the 
same  paper  or  on  separate  papers,  it  is  to  the  pass 
questions  you  must  look  to  test  the  general  knowledge 
in  the  foundation  of  the  subject. 

2664.  You  have  a recommendation  that  the  centre 
superintendents  we  choose  should,  themselves,  have 
had  experience  in  teaching  classes.  I suppose  you 
would  think  that  they  should  have  experience  in  con- 
trolling large  numbers  of  children,  either  boys  or  girls, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  them  in  order  1 — May  I tell 
you  some  instances,  to  show  you  what  I mean  exactly. 
The  control  of  children  is  a thing  that  requires  prac- 
tice : it  requires  a knowledge  of  children’s  ways  as 
well  as  of  their  intelligence,  and  you  very  often  have  as 
centre  superintendents  well-meaning  people,  no  doubt, 
but  who  have  never  been  brought  into  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  children,  and  the  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  don’t  object 
to  them.  I am  only  telling  you  instances  in  which  we 
do.  I remember  going  to  meet  one  of  our  students 
coming  out  after  the  examination  in  a subject  in  which 
she  thought  she  would  do  best.  She  was  quite 
excited  and  flurried.  I said  “ What  is  the  matter  1 
“ Oh,”  she  said,  “ the  superintendent  there  was  walk- 
ing about  the  room  the  whole  time,  looking  at  our 
tickets,  and  taking  our  numbers,  and  fidgetting  us.”  I 
could  only  compare  that  to  the  stewai'd  who  comes 
around  on  a very  rough  passage  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  looking  for  your  ticket.  It  may  seem  trifling, 
but  it  upsets  people.  I have  another  instance,  and 
this  was  the  worst  case.  It  was  a case  in  which  a 
centre  superintendent  found  himself  unable  to  keep  the 
boys  in  order,  and  he  came  out  of  the  hall  and  got  the 
head  master  to  go  in  and  restore  order  amongst  his 
own  boys.  I don’t  think  there  could  be  a more  com- 
plete confession  of  not  being  able  to  do  his  duty. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it.  I knew  two  other 
curious  instances.  In  one  a centre  superintendent 
who  was  appointed  for  the  first  time,  was  comparing 
his  experience,  and  saying  how  delighted  he  was  to 


find  the  interest  that  all  the  pupils  seemed  to  take  in  Jan.  19, 1899. 
their  business.  “ They  were  so  much  interested  in  Right  Hon 
their  paper,”  he  said,  “ that  I hadn’t  the  heart  to  take  Gerald  jnorv] 
it  from  them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  time  FitzGibbon, 
was  up.”  The  other  was  a case  also  of  a new  beginner  LL  U' 
who  went  to  an  old  hand  who  told  me,  and 
he  said  “ What  would  you  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances 1 Immediately  after  coming  out  of  the 
hall,  one  of  the  students  came  to  me  with  his  father, 
and  said  he  had  made  a mistake,  and  that  he  thought 
of  it  the  moment  he  came  out  of  the  hall.  What 
would  you  have  done  under  these  circumstances'!” 

Well,”  said  the  other,  “ what  did  you  do  1”  “ Well,” 
he  replied,  “ the  poor  little  fellow  was  in  such  distress 
that  I let  him  do  it.”  That  is  the  kind  of  thing.  To 
keep  children  under  control  is  a thing  that  is  learned 
as  a business,  and,  further,  there  is  no  more  meritorious 
class  of  educationists,  I believe,  in  Ireland  than  the 
assistant  teachers  of  our  schools.  I don’t  think  it 
would  do,  even  if  they  would  take  it  up,  that  the  head 
teachers  should  be  centre  superintendents.  But  I 
know  that  the  assistant  teachers  of  all  denominations 
and  kinds  in  Ireland  are  very  glad  indeed  to  get  these 
little  perquisites.  They  are  the  best  people  for  doing 
it,  and  I would  make  it  a qualification  that  the  centre 
superintendents  should  have  experience  as  teachers. 

2665.  Rev  Dr.  Salmon.— We  do  that.  The  only 
thing  that  we  refuse  to  do  is  to  make  it  a compulsory 
condition.  But  we  give  the  preference  1 — I should  be 
sorry  to  say  that  as  a rule  the  centre  superintendents 
are  net  satisfactory.  But  1 think  it  would  relieve 
you,  it  certainly  would  relieve  some  of  your  friends, 
from  a great  many  app'ications  if  there  was  a qualifica- 
tion that  they  should  have  so  many  years’  experience 
as  teachers. 

2666.  Chairman. — I am  much  obliged  for  the 
information  you  have  given  us  1 — There  was  one 
matter  we  were  anxious  about  to  which  I would 
refer  if  you  would  permit  me,  as  you  have  not 
mentioned  it.  The  additional  prizes  given  for  special 
subjects  are  very  limited  indeed.  We  have  given  you 
on  page  270  a list  that  would  not  cost  you  much.  But 
it  would  be  a matter  of  great  advantage  if  there  were 
further  prizes.  I think  you  will  find  that  you  give 
absolutely  no  prize  for  the  subjects,  that  all  the  fuss  is 
about — natural  science  and  experimental  science.  I 
think  first  place  in  every  subject  ought  to  have  some 
reward.  The  number  of  exhibitions — I have  already 
spoken  of  the  application  of  the  exhibitions. 

2667.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  have  put  us  so 
fully  in  possession  of  your  views  that  there  are  only 
one  or  two  points  on  which  I would  ask  you  to  develop 
your  views  a little,  particularly  as  I don’t  find  myself 
in  a questioning  spirit  as  regards  almost  anything  you 
said.  I would  wish  to  recall  your  attention  for  a 
moment  to  our  position  here.  As  you  are  aware  we 
administer  a fund  entrusted  to  us  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  that  Act  of  Parliament  consists 
of  two  parts — the  body  of  the  Act  in  which  certain 
main  principles  are  laid  down,  and  the  schedule  to  the 
Act  which  contains  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Commissioners  who  can  alter  them  subject  to  the 
control  of  Parliament.  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  these  scheduled  rules  by  no  means  ex- 
haust, and  probably  were  not  intended  to  exhaust,  the 
possibilities  of  the  Act.  By  that  1 mean  that  there  are 
two  very  important  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  Act  that 
are  not  fully  dealt  with  by  the  rules — one  is  inspec- 
tion and  the  other  the  conditions  under  which  special 
exhibitions,  prizes,  and  results  fees  should  be  paid  ? — 

J think  that  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Act  I would  say 
that  they  are  the  same.  That  is,  that  the  inspection 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Act  as  to  be  done  under 
certain  circumstances,  at  least  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, could  have  been  only  iutended  for  the  pur- 

. pose  of  seeing  that  the  adequate  knowledge  was  given 
under  the  conditions  required,  so  that  it  comes  round 
in  the  end,  I think,  to  their  being  the  same. 

2668.  But  we  can  develop  the  bene-olent  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  to  a fuller  extent  than  they  are 
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developed  by  the  existing  scheduled  rules?— I should 
hold  that  you  could  do  anything  to  enforce  or  define 
the  conditions  for  ascertaining  the  standard  of  merit. 
Ihe  key- word  of  the  Act  is  to  be  found  in  sub- 
sections 7 and  8 of  section  6. 


2669.  An  important  matter  towards  that  end 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of 
inspection?— Certainly.  You  will  observe  that  No. 
8 is  for  prescribing  and  satisfying  yourselves  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  conditions,  and  the  conditions 
include  conditions  as  to  the  standard  of  merit.  That 
is  one  of  the  express  subjects,  and  it  is  also  followed 
by  the  statement  that  you  are  not  to  give  any  prize 
unless  you  are  satisfied  that  there  is  adequate  know- 
ledge. So  reading  these  words  together,  I come  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  can  prescribe  any  condition 
necessary  to  satisfy  your  own  minds  that  the  know- 
ledge to  be  given  is  adequate.  I do  not  think  you 
can  find  out  whether  a school  is  efficient  without 
adding  a visit  to  it  to  reading  the  pupils’  papers. 

2670.  And  in  that  form,  the  test  of  oral  examination, 
though  not  a part  of  the  general  public  examination 
of  the  students,  may  be  had  recourse  to? — Yes,  I 
tried  to  divide  that.  I think  oral  examination 
should  consist  of  two  things.  There  should  be  an 
oral  examination  which  should  be  part  of  the  in- 
spection of  the  school ; but  there  are  certain  subjects, 
which  I.  think  are  extremely  limited,  in  which  I 
think  an  oral  examination  would  be  something  more, 
and  those  things  would  be  the  only  ones  that  the 
difficulty  mentioned  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  would 
arise,  about  getting  the  pupils  together.  And  even 
these,  I think,  could  be  tested  in  the  school. 

2671.  And,  even  if  we  found  it  impossible  to  work 
in  oral  examination  with  our  general  public  exami- 
tion  of  the  students,  yet,  as  a means  of  ascertaining 
whether  adequate  knowledge  has  been  imparted,  it 
could,  to  a certain  extent,  be  had  recourse  to  by  means 
of  inspection  ?— Certainly. 

2672.  And  from  your  point  of  view  inspection 
would  not,  or  should  not,  be  limited  to  the  proper 
equipment  of  schools,  to  proper  buildings  and  proper 
recreation  ground,  but  it  should  have  regard  to  the 
•imparting  of  adequate  knowledge? — With  regard  to 
the  equipment  of  schools,  I tried  to  convey  the  appre- 
hension that  T strongly  entertain.  In  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  the  mere  equipment  of  the  school  for 
educational  purposes  and  its  provisions  for  recreation, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  altogether.  It  is  only  as  a part  of  the 
means  of  providing  the  students  with  such  a teaching 
as  would  give  them  an  adequate  knowledge  that  it  is 
within  your  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  point  that  I hope 
"'ill  not  be  overlooked —a  point  that  1 tried  to  present 
to  you  in  that  paper— is  this,  that  a vast  number  of 
schools  and  localities  are  deriving  benefit  from  your 
system  now  that  could  not  possibly  comply  with 
stringent  requirements  of  that  kind.  I would  enforce 
them  to  the  full  not  only  in  big  towns,  but  also  in 
schools  that  were  such  that  I know  they  could  pro- 
vide them — for  instance,  our  own  schools,  or  Clon- 
gowes,  or  schools  of  that  kind — I would  make  them 
act  according  to  their  means — not  that  they  are  un- 
willing, for  they  are  not,  but  you  cannot  enforce  them 
in  a count)  y place  without  stopping  what  the  people 
are  getting  now. 

2673.  The  foundation  of  the  entire  system  of  the 
distribution  of  the  public  grant  under  the  Act  is 
the  result  of  a public  examination  of  students,  and 
you  have  tokl  us  that  you  regard  the  retention  of  that 
fundamental  principle  as  a matter  of  importance. 

A great  deal  of  evidence — both  written  and  oral — 
before  us,  recommends  the  substitution  for  that  sys- 
tem of  a totally  different  system — the  allocation  of 
the  public  grant  by  way  of  capitation,  and  as  the 
result  of  inspection.  You  do  not  approve  of  that 
system,  I gather  from  your  evidence  ? — Of  course,  I 
went  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  present  Act.  But  in  Ireland,  having  regard  to 


what  I believe  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  people,  I do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  any 
test  of  that  kind  that  the  people  would  have  the 
same  confidence  in,  no  matter  how  honestly  it  was 
carried  out,  and  I do  not  think  in  the  end  that  it 
would  be  as  good  a test  of  the  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

2674.  Therefore,  I take  it  that  your  advice  to 
us  would  be,  to  work  on  under  the  present  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  not  to  apply  for  legislation 
to  enable  us  to  distribute  the  public  grant  on 
another  basis  ? — I do  not  take  it  on  myself  to 
advise,  I only  say  that  my  view  is  that,  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament  as  it  is,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
make  your  system  absolutely  perfect,  but  you  will  go 
as  near  to  it  as  you  could  with  the  help  of  all  the 
parliaments  in  the  world. 

2675.  That  answer  gives  us  full  assistance  with 
regard  to  one  branch  of  our  inquiry — as  to  whethei 
any  reform  of  the  present  system  was  desirable, 
and  if  so  whether  further  legislation  is  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  Apart  from  what  has  been  called 
the  religious  difficulty,  there  are  certain  incidents 
of  a system  of  inspection  as  a basis  of  the  distri- 
bution of  public  mondy.  Is  not  one  of  them  that 
it  introduces  the  element  of  personal  idiosyncrasies, 
personal  views,  and  peculiarities,  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  the  system  of  public  examination  ? — It 
does  so  so  much  that  I would  despair  of  any  awards 
of  money  based  on  the  opinion  of  any  one  person 
ever  being  accepted  in  the  same  way  as  the  results 
fees  on  examinations.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
results  fees,  they  are  taken  by  those  who  win  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  earned  them  them- 
selves ; and  they  know  it.  They  may  not  think  that 
the  results  of  their  work  have  been  accurately  tested, 
they  have  never  gone  further  than  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  objecting ; but,  if  you  send  anyone  to  allocate 
money  between  two  schools,  it  would  be  extremely 
hard  to  satisfy  both.  I do  not  care  to  introduce  the 
question  of  religion  into  the  subject  at  all ; it  only 

' adds  to  the  difficulty.  For  instance,  if  you  take  a 
Presbyterian  and  a Church  school  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  tell  either  of  them  that  the  other  is 
better,  I do  not  know  what  will  happen.  If  you 
look  at  my  list  you  will  see  a number  of  places  where 
there  are  at  present  more  schools  than  one  competing 
for  your  results  fees  not  necessarily  separated,  though 
they  often  are,  by  religion,  and  no  awards  except 
those  based  on  the  evidence  of  work  done  will  satisfy 
them.  1 do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  satisfy  them, 
but  that  is  only  my  own  opinion. 

2676.  Tux-ning  from  the  examination  as  the  basis 
of  the  distribution  of  the  public  grant  to  its  effect  on 
the  students  and  as  a means  of  testing  their  education, 
you  regal'd  evidently — from  your  answers  to  questions 
already  put  to  you — examinations — whether  oral  or 
written,  in  some  shape  or  form,  as  the  only  means 
by  which  you  can  test  the  education  of  a boy  or 
girl  1— I do  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  means’  but 
I say  it  is  essential,  and  I answer  too  that  I know  no 
single  instance  in  which  it  is  not  had  recourse  to. 
There  is  no  school  that  I know  of  to  which  a parent 
will  send  his  child,  of  any  denomination,  or  any 
country,  in  which  he  will  not  hope  to  get  at  the  end 
of  the  term  a report  as  to  the  child’s  progress,  and  in 
that  report  there  is  always  the  result  of  the  school 
examination.  And  before  your  system  was  ever 
established  at  all,  in  every  school  I know  of— in  our 
own  certainly — every  child  in  the  school  was  ex- 
amined by  the  teachers  necessarily,  and  usually,  if 
there  was  anyone  to  control  the  teachers,  by  the 
manager  also,  or  by  some  independent  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  work.  When  I hear  it  stated 
that  results  are  not  to  be  decided  by  examination,  I 
answer  that  examination  is  applied  in  every  case. 
But,  while  I say  that  it  is  essential,  it  is  not  the  only 
test.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  substitution  of  anything 
for  examination  I believe  to  be  impi'acticable,  and 
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non-existent  anywhere,  but  the  addition  of  other 
tests  to  examination  T think  is,  perhaps,  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  but  is  certainly  most  desirable. 

2677.  There  are  objections  to  almost  everything. 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  there  were  objections 
to  a 'plenum  and  to  a vacuum,  though  one  or  other 
must  be  true  ; and  there  are  dangers  in  a system  of 
public  examination  where  the  element  of  competition 
comes  in,  particularly  at  an  early  age.  You  have 
given  us  suggestions  whereby  these  dangers  could  be 
minimised.  Would  you  approve  of  the  general  sub- 
stitution of  book  prizes  for  money  prizes  1 — I would 
not.  The  money  prizes,  when  wisely  used,  can  be 
turned  into  books  by  the  children.  In  other  schools 
that  I am  connected  with — for  example,  the  one  in 
Molesworth-street— we  have  very  little  money,  but 
we  give  some  little  prizes  in  money  to  the  children, 
among  the  rest,  to  the  boys  that  pass  the  Interme- 
diate. We  give  the  money — a certain  little  sum  of 
money  to  each  boy — which  he  may  spend,  subject  to 
approval,  in  getting  anything  he  wants.  The 
collection  of  the  things  the  boys  bought  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  they  were  far  more  proud  of  them  than 
if  they  got  copies  of  books  which  were  purchased  at 
so  much.  Some  of  them  bought  books,  and  one  of 
them  bought  a pair  of  boxing  gloves — two  pairs,  in 
fact. 

2678.  Now,  with  reference  to  oral  examinations — 
I leave  the  question  of  mathematics  for  others — but  I 
had  something  to  do,  as  you  had  yourself,  with  exami- 
nations in  classics,  you  would  not  resort  to  oral 
examinations  as  a test  of  pronunciation,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  four  rival  systems  of  pro- 
nouncing Latin,  and  one  of  them,  at  all  events,  would 
not  be  intelligible  to  those  who  adopted  another.  For 
instance,  the  word  “vicissim  ” is  pronounced  according 
to  one  system,  “ we-kiss-im.”  And,  surely,  prosody  can 
be  tested  by  a written  examination  if  you  mark  the 
quantities  ? — For  all  practical  purposes  I should  say 
that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  can  be  well  tested  in 
writing,  but  I do  not  think  that  that  is  the  case 
in  modern  languages.  The  reason  is  obvious.  You 
want  to  use  Latin  only  for  the  purpose  of  study.  I 
once  attempted  to  use  it  for  oral  purposes,  and  I 
miserably  failed.  But  the  real  use  of  modern  lan- 
guages is  to  be  able  to  make  yourself  understood  in 
them.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  familar  to  you, 
but  it  is  a good  story,  concerning  the  “ U.U.I.”  system 
of  teaching  French,  which  I think  is  useless. 

2679.  That  is  the  leading  case,  I think,  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  regard  to  classics,  which  of  course  is  a 
very  important  branch  of  our  examinations,  perhaps  the 
most  important,  it  is  possible  to  have  a perfectly  etli- 
cient  examination  in  classics,  including  prosody,  with- 
out an  oral  examination,  though  an  oral  examination 
mi"ht  be  desirable  if  we  could  adopt  it  1 — I think  that 
is  so  absolutely ; and,  furthermore,  I would  say  that, 
once  the  method  of  teaching  Latin  or  Greek  in  a 
school  was  seen,  the  test  would  be  complete  as 
regards  that  subject.  And  I know  the  practical  im- 
portance of  trying  to  limit  this  oral  examination  as 
much  as  possible  ; and  therefore  I think  that  the  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  the  pupils 
together  and  examine  them  in  any  way  in  a separate 
examination  would  be,  if  not  non-existent  altogether, 
extremely  few.  And,  if  I might  venture  to  say  so,  I 
would  try  first  how  far  what  I would  call  the 
“examination  in  course  of  inspection”  would  re- 
move these  difficulties  before  I would  even  try  any 
more. 

2680.  It  was  with  full  knowledge  of  the  practical 
difficulties  that  I was  directing  your  attention  to  the 
subject?-- There  is  one  that  is  tested  very  much,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  about  it.  In  English 
it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  commercial  course 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a thorough  one  with- 
out dictation.  I do  not  see  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting an  oral  examination  in  dictation  with  any 
fairness,  for,  unless  you  had  the  same  dictator,  nobody 
could  tell  what  the  test  was  to  which  the  student  was 


exposed.  I have  known  a large  dictation  class  set 
wrong  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  man  who  was 
reading  to  them. 

2681.  There  is  only  one  other  point,  and  that  has 
reference  to  what  is  called  cramming.  I daresay  you 
will  agree  that,  in  talking  of  cram,  it  is  necessary  to 
clear  one’s  mind  of  cant.  You  have  described  cram- 
ming as  “superficial  teaching”? — For  a temporary 
object. 

2682.  As  distinguished  from  a sound  education. 
You  were  asked  whether  the  examinations  as  regards 
cramming  had  not  a tendency  to  develop  the  memory 
rather  than  the  intellect.  Do  you  not  regard  the 
memory  as  an  important  branch  of  the  intellectual 
endowments  of  man,  and  one  that  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  and  train  ? — It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
important,  but  one  that  depends  most  on  practice. 
People  are  born  with  good  memories,  but  people  with 
bad  memories  can  improve  them.  It  is  about  the 
most  improvable  of  all  the  faculties. 

2683.  And  the  evil  of  cram  is  that  it  is  directed  to 
produce  an  evanescent  effect  on  the  memory  ? — I think 
the  objection  on  the  memory  point  is  rather  distinct 
from  the  other.  1 take  cramming  to  mean  teaching, 
not  the  general  principles  or  facts  from  which  you  can 
deduce  others,  but  teaching  a particular  set  of  isolated 
facts  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  asked  a question 
to  which  these  facts  alone  will  produce  an  answer. 
There  could  not  be  a better  example  of  cramming 
than  the  one  I called  attention  to,  to  take  boys  for  an 
hour  in  the  week,  and  run  them  over  the  commercial 
part  of  the  French  course  just  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  additional  marks  that  can  thereby  be 
secured  towards  an  exhibition. 

2684.  You  would  under  our  existing  system  have 
attention  directed  to  the  development  of  the  memory  ? 
— Certainly. 

2685.  And  that  would  be  attained  by  prescribing 
a particular  book? — But  I do  not  think  that  the  par- 
ticular book  prescribed  is  necessarily  to  be  learned 
off  by  heart. 

2686.  If  it  is  learned  off  by  heart  ? — Your  exami- 
nations, unfortunately  in  some  instances,  and  I 
think  the  National  Board  examinations  rather  more, 
adopted  a system  of  asking  questions  which  required 
memory,  and  memory  only,  to  give  the  answer — such 
a question  as  giving  two  or  three  words  in  a poem, 
and  the  answer  required  was  to  go  on  and  quote  to  the 
end  of  the  passage.  That  is  a question  of  testing  pure 
memory,  and,  as  far  as  I can  see,  useless  knowledge, 
unless  the  child  wanted  to  become  a reciter. 

2687.  With  -reference  to  the  dull  and  backward 
boys,  is  it  the  case  that  a great  number  of  the 
boys  are  classed  as  such,  having  regard  to  what  I 
call  the  grammar  school  education,  who  would  not  be 
dull  and  backward  in  relation  to  some  different  pro- 
gramme, scientific  or  modern  ? — I do  not  think  so. 
There  are  cases  of  that  kind,  as  there  are  cases  of 
capacity  for  special  subjects ; but  my  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  who  is  dull 
in  one  subject  is  dull  in  all ; and  there  are  two 
classes  of  dullness — one  is  lateness  of  development, 
and  the  other  natural  dullness  that  will  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter ; nature  made  them  so,  and. 
we  cannot  help  it. 

There  is  a matter  I was  anxious  to  refer  to, 
which  we  all  regard  as  of  vital  consequence,  and 
would  wish  to  impress  our  views  upon  ; and  that 
is  the  complete  separation  of  the  commercial  course 
from  the  university  course,  if  you  make  a sepa- 
ration at  all.  We  direct  your  attention  to  the 
programme  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  our 
teachers  and  other  experts.  We  believe  that  the 
principle  is  faulty  of  trying  to  divide  the  subjects  into 
one  portion  common  to  both,  and  another  purely 
commercial.  The  most  important  subjects  (or  com- 
mercial students  are  taught  differently,  I am  told, 
from  the  very  commencement,  from  those  taught  to 
others ; it  applies  to  all — history,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, and  everything.  In  the  commercial  course 
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the  examination  papers  ought  to  be  different ; but  we 
j equally  strongly  feel  that  the  foundation  of  a good 
commercial  education  is  the  same  as  the  foundation  of 
a good  literary  education,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
should  be  no  separation  till  you  reach  some  fixed 
stage.  Some  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  you 
proposed  the  Junior  Grade.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
propose  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  we  think  that 
three  years  is  not  too  long  for  the  commercial  or  the 
university  course  after  the  separation  has  taken  place, 
but  that  the  Preparatory  Grade  ought  to  include  all. 
There  is  one  observation  to  be  made  on  that  proposition. 
We  do  not  propose,  or  hope,  or  suggest,  that  any 
pecuniary  advantage  that  any  student  can  now  get 
under  your  system  should  be  taken  away  from  him 
by  any  alteration.  In  other  words,  when  we  ask 
you  to  fix  the  limits  from  twelve  to  seventeen,  we 
only  ask  you  to  shift  downwards  the  whole  system  by 
one  year  practically,  but  the  boy  or  the  girl  of  seven- 
teen should  receive  at  that  age  the  same  advantage  in 
the  way  of  money  that  he  now  gets  a year  later. 

2688.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — When  you  talk  of  retain- 
ing the  same  advantage  in  the  way  of  money,  it  is 
generally  complained  that  the  money  we  give  directly 
to  the  students  is  too  much.  You  do  not  forbid  us 
to  take  that  into  consideration  ? — I think  the  money 
is  too  large.  I am  now  only  giving  my  own  opinion 
on  that.  I think  the  money  is  too  much  to  be  wasted 
— but  I must  say  that  I do  not  think  that  even  the 
largest  sum  that  you  give  of  £ 50  could  not  be  quite 
usefully  applied— except  in  a very  few  instances  of 
wealthy  people  who  are  glad  that  their  children  should 
go  through  your  system — I see  no  practical  difficulty 
at  all  in  supervising  the  expenditure  of  that  money, 
provided  you  allow  them  a year  or  two  in  which  to 
spend  it  and  spend  it  wisely. 

2689.  Happily  for  you  I forget  a great  many  ques- 
tions that  arose  as  you  went  on.  About  this  distinc- 
tion as  to  commercial  matters,  I think  that  what  was 
generally  meant  by  going  into  grooves — was  the  objec- 
tion that  we  turned  all  our  students  into  what  is  called 
the  grammar  school  groove.  Our  original  intention  in 
the  beginning  was  to  give  facilities  to  people  intending 
to  pursue  different  courses  in  life,  and  we  thought 
if  they  were  required  to  bring  up  subjects  amounting 
to  6,000  marks  then  they  would  choose  according 
to  their  intended  destination  between  them,  and  would 
be  able  to  choose  a commercial  course  or  a grammar 
school  course.  Now  would  your  scheme  rather  tend 
to  forbid  people  who  take  up  a commercial  course 
from  taking  up  any  subjects  in  the  grammar  school 
-course  or  vice  versal — You  cannot'allow  the  two 
•courses,  I think,  to  be  taken  up  alternatively.  They 
-ought  to  be  treated  as  equally  important  in  the 
money  award,  and  I do  not  think  that  one  person 
•could  take  up  both.  You  will  find  that  the  country 
has  been  really  working  itself  into  the  direction  of 
separating  them  to  the  extent  that  I have  been  suggest- 
ing. In  those  cases  in  which,  as  I have  shown  in  the 
same  town,  you  have  a Christian  Brothers  school  and 
a Diocesan  college  or  Intermediate  school,  you  have 
alongside  each  other  two  schools,  and  in  the  schools 
that  are  not  divided  in  that  way  you  have,  as  in 
England,  in  many  Irish  schools  a classical  side  and  a 
modern  side,  and  I don’t  think  a boy  can  be  on  both 
sides  at  the  same  time. 

2690.  But,  if  there  was  a certain  number  of  subjects, 
which  they  all  take  up  in  some  shape  or  other ; might 
they  make  their  own  selection  then,  or  should  you 
make  the  selection  for  them  ? —That  is  the  point  I 
was  asked  to  bring  before  you.  Gentlemen  who 
understand  the  needs  of  commercial  life  say  that  the 
subjects  that  are  common  in  name  are  not  common  in 
reality,  and  that  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  should 
be  different  for  boys  going  to  a university  from 
the  teaching  of  those  going  to  commercial  callings. 
You  could  not  have  a better  example  than  geography, 
which,  when  studied  for  commercial  purposes,  involves 
a knowledge  of  facts  we  would  mot  call  geography. 
Arithmetic  is  another  subject,  pure  arithmetic  as 


distinguished  from  algebra  is  totally  different  for  a 
boy  going  to  a commercial  life.  ■ And  they  say  that 
the  teaching  of  English  is  different  also ; and  I believe 
it,  for  such  things  as  copying  manuscript  and  precis 
writing  which  are  to  a great  extent  mechanical,  are 
not  a part  of  a university  education,  but  are  un- 
doubtedly of  a commercial. 

2691.  With  regard  to  inspection,  1 am  very  much 
of  your  opinion.  The  difficulty  I feel  is  net  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  Act  altered,  but  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  an  improvement  except  as  a check 
on  the  examinations.  For  instance,  Dr.  Molloy,  I 
think,  suggested  that  we  should  still,  as  before,  give 
our  results  fees  on  the  results  of  examination ; but 
having  different  scales  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school — that  is  to  say,  that  a school  should  not  be 
entitled  to  get  a full  results  fees  in  French  if  there  was 
no  master  capable  of  giving  a proper  training  in  it, 
or  in  chemistry  if  there  was  no  one  present  in  the 
school  to  teach  it  properly  ? — That  is  a delicate  subject 
aud  we  drafted  some  rules.  At  page  27 1 you  will 
find  the  expression  of  our  views  : — As  a further  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  payment  of  results  fees,  the  Board 
may  require  to  be  satisfied  by  the  reports  of  specially 
qualified  and  independent  visitors  or  inspectors,  or  by 
the  oral  examination  of  pupils,  or  by  such  other  means 
as  they  may  think  reasonable,  that  any  school  for 
which  results  fees  may  be  claimed,  is  efficiently  con- 
ducted ; that  the  instruction  therein  is  given  by  com- 
petent teachers  ; that  the  school  is  equipped  with  the 
apparatus  aud  appliances  necessary  lor  the  effective 
teaching  of  any  subjects  for  which  results  fees  are 
claimed,  which  cannot  be  properly  taught  without  such 
apparatus  or  appliances ; and  that  the  pupils  are  so 
taught  as  to  be  able  to  make  oral  or  practical  use  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  them  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  presented  for  examination.”  I am 
afraid  you  would  find  it  a very  invidious  task  to 
classify  the  amounts  you  would  pay  for  such  a sub- 
ject as  French.  My  own  idea  would  be  that  you 
should  satisfy  yourself  that  a school  is  capable  of 
teaching  the  subject  at  all  efficiently.  If  not  capable, 
I would  not  allow  them  to  send  any  pupils  up  in  that 
subject.  But  once  they  have  passed  the  test  of  efficiency, 
which  would  be  one  to  be  fixed  having  regard  to  the 
locality  and  needs,  then  I would  allow  them  to  send  up 
pupils  and  pay  them  the  same  as  the  others ; otherwise 
I am  afraid  the  results  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

2692.  I feel  the  great  difficulty  that  you  touched  on 
already,  that  in  many  pdrts  of  the  country  where 
there  were  not  many  people  of  moderate  means,  if  a 
man  is  not  able  to  send  his  son  to  a boarding  school 
he  must  send  him  to  some  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  if  the  big  schools  crush  out  the  small 
schools  how  are  the  people  to  be  taught?  If  you  make 
the  conditions  such  that  a small  school  would  have  to 
attain  a certain  efficiency,  you  kill  it  altogether  1 — 
That  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  I feel  strongly 
that  the  experience  of  daily  life  is  necessary  to  check 
the  evidence  of  experts;  and  I like  to  test  it  in  this 
way.  Among  all  the  Irishmen  of  your  own  acquaint- 
ance and  knowledge,  who  have  got  on  in  the  world  by 
the  use  of  their  brains,  what  proportion  is  there  of 
men  that  got  their  first  education  in  rural  distiicts  in 
which  school  teaching  was  almost  impossible?  The 
proportion  of  Irishmen  that  have  distinguished 
themselves,  that  began,  in  the  early  pai-t  of  this 
century  even,  in  hedge  schools,  or  that  since  then 
have  come  from  small  country  schools  in  the  first 
instance,  is  very  large  indeed : and  1 attribute  that  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  very  class  who  go  through 
a process  of  natural  selection,  of  picking  out  the 
cleverest  from  their  neighbours,  and,  in  the  second 
instance,  that  they  are  boys  with  the  stimulus  of 
poverty  behind  them,  to  overcome  the  disadvantage 

Hand  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 

Res  amgusta  domi. 

I gave  you  that  list  which  I handed  in  with  the  object 
of  showing  the  very  large  number  of  cases  both  of 
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Boys  and  girls  all  over  Ireland  where  at  this  moment 
.■sporadic  teaching  is  being  given  in  localities  in  which 
•costly  equipment  would  be  absolutely  unobtainable. 

2ti93.  I have  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  easier  in 
former  days  to  get  instruction  in  the  higher  subjects 
in  rural  districts  than  at  present,  because  before  the 
National  schools  appeared  it  paid  by  private  enter- 
prise for  a man  to  teach  and  give  private  instruction  1 
— There  is  a great  deal  of  work  of  that  kind  to  my 
own  knowledge  done  at  present  in  Ireland.  A great 
deal  of  it  is  done  by  National  teachers ; it  is  not 
visually  taught  in  the  National  schools,  but  the  teachers 
have  a few  private  pupils  they  are  able  to  take.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  any  condition  which  would  pre- 
vent you  from  paying  results  fees  unless  the  school  had 
.an  equipment  of  a first  class  school  would  disable  a 
number  of  people  from  doing  the  work  they  are  doing 
now.  But  subject  to  that  I would  be  glad,  if  you  could 
use  your  powers  to  compel  them,  to  make  the  school  as 
perfect  as  possible,  and  in  all  cases  that  are  near  a 
•centre  where  teachers  can  be  had — good  teachers — 
there  can  be  no  injustice  in  compelling  them  to  pro- 
vide qualified  teachers,  because  the  effect  would  be  to 
■cut  off  the  small  schools  that  were  less  efficient  than 
their  big  neighbours. 

2694.  I see  no  difficulty  in  applying  inspection  to 
the  reward  to  the  schools,  but  I do  in  applying  it  to 
the  pupils.  For  instance,  an  inspector  could  see 
whether  a teacher  is  competent  to  teach  French,  but  it 
could  not  be  assumed  that  every  boy  in  the  class  would 
be  able  to  pronounce  it.  I don’t  see  how  you  could 
trust  viva  voce  examination  unless  you  confined  it  to 
a small  number  of  subjects'? — I believe  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  inquiry  was  to  assist  in  that  direction,  but 
we  found  such  absolute  failures  to  our  efforts  to  assist 
you  in  that  direction  that  we  strictly  limited  it  to 
being  a condition  to  prove  that  proper  education 
was  given.  I don’t  see  how  you  ever  could  take  the 
results  of  an  oral  examination  into  account  in  awarding 
prizes  unless  us  a means  of  satisfying  yourself  that 
there  was  good  teaching,  or  in  the  cases  where  you 
want  to  see  that  the  boys  can  use  the  instruments  put 
before  them.  I think  people  have  confidence  in  these 
present  results  that  they  would  not  have  in  the  ipse 
■dixit  of  any  examiner. 

2695.  I confess  I am  not  so  sanguine  as  you 
that  a small  number  of  inspectors  would  do  much  good. 
How  would  you  find  the  inspectors?  We  tried  to 
pick  up  the  best  examiners  we  could  in  the  beginning, 
and  at  once  the  newspapers  discovered  that  there  was 
-a  predominance  of  one  religion  more  than  another  ? — 
I think  I saw  it  in  some  way  proposed  that  they 
should  have  the  qualification,  and  the  salary,  and  status 
of  judges. 

2696.  Chairman.— Or  bishops  ? 

Witness.— Or  bishops.  But  I think  you  could  get 
them  for  less.  Very  much  less  would  provide  them. 
I think  they  ought  to  be  men  who,  irrespective  of  their 
religion,  would  be  felt  by  everyone  to  whom  they  came, 
to  have  reputations  to  lose  if  they  did  not  do  their 
work,  and  who  had  a reputation  of  knowing  what  they 
were  about. 

2697.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— Well,  now,  about  the 
Preparatory  Grade— we  are  generally  agreed,  I think, 
that  competition  is  not  desirable ; that  it  should  be 
something  like  an  entrance  examination  ?— Certainly. 

2698.  As  to  the  rewards  to  be  given  to  schools 
you  think  they  ought  to  last  for  some  time  ? — In  the 
Preparatory  Grade? 

2699.  Yes,  I thought  you  contemplated  more  than 

one  year? — No.  I contemplated  that  the  course  of 
Intermediate  education  should  cover  five  years  in  the 
case  of  a child  who  could  begin  at  12  ; but  it  would 
depend  altogether  on  the  capacity  of  the  child  which 
of  the  four  grades  he  would  take  twice,  and  there  is 
practically  no  question  that  we  find  more  necessary 
to  determine.  . 

2700.  As  to  what  is  the  first  year  to  send  a girl  in 
and  in  what  we  will  send  her  in  twice.  Most  of  the 
girls  that  get  exhibitions  from  us,  as  we  cannot  teach 


luxurious  subjects,  must  get  them  by  good  answering  Jan.  19. 1899. 
in  the  common  subjects,  and  we  generally  find  the  p;Kjlt  Ii#n_ 
most  useful  one  to  take  twice  is  the  Junior.  Gerald 

2701.  The  O’Conor  Don.— At  present  you  can  not  FitzGibbon, 
take  any  other  twice? — Not  if  you  get  an  exhibition.  1,1  ■D* 

In  the  Preparatory  they  could  go  twice  as  I under- 
stood. 

2702.  But  not  in  the  Middle  or  the  Senior  ?— That 
depends  on  age;  but  there  is  a very  strong  feeling' 
among  our  teaching  people  that  the  gradation  of  the 
grades  at  present  is  very  unsatisfactory,  that  the  Pre- 
paratory is  too  near  the  Junior,  and  the  jump  from  the 
Junior  to  the  Middle  is  too  big.  I cannot  say  how  far 
it  is  well  founded,  but  these  are  teachers’  opinions. 

2703.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  seems  to  me  rather  a 
difficulty  in  the  practical  working  rather  than  the 
intention  of  the  Act.  The  intention  seems  to  be  that 
there  should  be  a course  of  three  grades  and  that  pas- 
sing from  Junior  you  should  not  wait  but  go  to  the 
Middle  and  from  the  Middle  to  the  Senior.  But  it  has 
turned  out  that  the  jump  from  the  Junior  to  the  Middle 
is  too  big  I think  ; and  is  not  that  a thing  to  be  done 
by  better  grading  of  the  courses? — Certainly,  it  is  a 
question  for  schoolmasters.  And  I think  if  you  fix 
the  ages  between  12  and  17  you  will  certainly  have 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  the/Senior 
Grade  to  the  capacity  of  a student  of  17,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  of  18.  And  there  is  one  point  felt 
very  much.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils 
who  remain  on  for  the  Middle  and  Senior  have  special 
objects  in  view — one  or  other  of  the  university  ex- 
aminations, or  the  civil  service,  or  examinations  for 
admission  to  various  clerkships ; and  there  is  a very 
strong  feeling  that  the  examinations  of  this  body  are 
not  so  well  adapted  as  preparations  for  these  other 
objects  as  they  might  be — in  other  words  that  teachers 
have  to  teach  a great  number  of  courses,  and  I knew 
the  case  of  one  schoolmaster  (I  met  him  at  a health 
resort  naturally  enough)  who  hail  broken  down  trying 
to  teach  for  fourteen  objects  in  the  same  school. 

2704.  I was  going  to  ask  if  you  had  thought  of  any 
way  of  giving  greater  encouragement  to  the  school- 
masters to  prepare  boys  to  pass  the  whole  three  grades 
rather  than  two?— It  would  encourage  them  very 
much  to  reduce  the  age,  not  to  go  to  18.  What 
really  withdraws  them  is  that  they  have  to  go  to 
other  callings  before  18.  But  those  who  go  into 
business  and  universities  must  leave  before  that.  The 
reason  is  not  the  hardness  of  the  examination  in  the 
Middle  at  all,  but  that  they  are  withdrawn  in  conse- 
quence of  their  callings  in  life. 

2705.  Now,  I want  to  say  a few  words  that  may 
seem  paradoxical  in  defence  of  the  old  system  of 
teaching  : may  not  a boy  know  as  much  about  Greek 
as  he  does  at  present  about  French,  which  they  all  pro- 
nounce wrongly  ? — He  may,  but  his  knowledge  won’t 
be  so  useful  to  him. 

2706.  But  to  read  and  understand  a French  book  ; 
is  not  that  a great  advantage? — It  is  if  his  object  is 
simply  to  read  books.  But  if  a boy’s  object  is  to 
learn  French  to  use  it  as  a spoken  language  it  is  not 
so  great  an  advantage. 

2707.  Well,  I suppose  a boy  taught  to  read  an 
ordinary  French  book  and  write  a French  letter,  has 
not  he  gained  a great  advantage ; and  how  many  boys 
are  there  in  Ireland  who  want  to  speak  to  French- 
men ? — For  commercial  purposes  they  do. 

2708.  Oh,  I am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  a useful 
thing  to  know,  but  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  acquire 
the  other  form  of  knowledge  I don’t  grant? — I don’t 
say  for  a moment  that  to  read  French  is  not  useful. 

But  the  mode  in  which  English  is  taught  in  Germany, 
for  instance,  is  quite  different  from  the  way  in  which 
we  try  to  teach  French.  I was  quite  surprised  with  a 
little  German  boy,  a connection  of  my  own,  who  did 
not  speak  English  badly  : he  was  only  14,  and  I asked 
to  see  the  first  book  he  had  in  English,  and  the  first 
thing  that  he  had  to  read  was  the  opening  lines  of 
Byron’s  “ Corsair.”  They  teach  them  to  read  some- 
thing that  they  don’t  at  first  understand,  and  then 
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Jan._i91.i899.  follows  an  exercise  in  the  phrases  and  the  words, 
Sight  Hon.  and  that  is  more  interesting  than  the  first  German 
fvt'm  grammar  I ever  had  to  look-  at.  It  was  the  most 

' °n’  revolting  book  I ever  had  in  my  life,  beginning  with 
conjugations  and  declensions. 

2709.  O’Conor  Don. — Now,  Lord  Justice,  I want 
to  ask  you  a few  questions.  The  inspection  which  you 
suggest,  as  far  as  I can  gather,  is  an  inspection  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  paying  results  fees  1—  I think  so. 

2710.  You  have  spoken  of  the  great  difference 
between  schools  in  Ireland,  the  small  schools  and 
large  ones,  and  I don’t  quite  understand  whether  you 
intend  to  convey  that  the  conditions  as  to  efficiency 
should  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  or  should  there 
be  different  qualifications  in  different  schools  ? — 
I would  give  to  a school  a certificate  of  its  being  an 
efficient  school  for  the  teaching  of  particular  subjects 
where  apparatus  were  required,  as  distinguished 
from  giving  a certificate  that  their  teaching  was 
efficient  generally.  In  that  way  it  would  be  diffe- 
rent; and  I would  take  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality.  I would  be  satisfied 
if  I were  an  inspector  in  a country  village,  such  as 
Boyle,  with  a condition  of  efficiency  that  would  not 
satisfy  me  if  I were  in  a school  in  Dublin. 

2711.  But  would  you  require  a larger  amount  of 
equipment  or  a better  class  of  teacher  in  any  particular 
subject  in  a school  in  a town  than  that  in  a small 
country  village1? — Of  course.  The  details  would  have 
to  be  worked  out.  But  I would  take  first  a subject 
in  which  apparatus  is  necessary,  and  I would  not  give 
a certificate  in  any  form  of  experimental  science  unless 
they  had  the  means  of  teaching  it  practically  ; but  I 
would  not  prevent  a pupil  of  that  school  from  getting 
marks  in  any  subject  where  a book  was  possible,  say  a 
book  in  chemistry.  I would  not  give  a certificate, 
nor  give  full  fees  for  the  written  examination  only. 
It  would  work  out  in  this  way — that  they  would  get 
larger  fees  where  they  were  teaching  a larger  portion 
of  the  subject  than  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools. 
But  they  would  not  be  forbidden  from  getting  fees. 

2712.  The  condition  would  be  the  same  then? — 
Yes ; but  the  subject  would  be  divided  into  branches.' 

2713.  Do  you  think  the  Board  in  appointing  the 
inspectors  ought  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  them 
as  to  what  equipment  they  should  exact  in  eacli 
case  ? — It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  lay 
down  rules.  But  after  all  no  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  officers  are  sufficient  by  themselves.  The  great 
thing  is  to  get  men  who  are  capable  of  working  the 
subject,  and  give  them  their  rules : but  the  work 
should  be  their  work.  Solvitur  ambulando.  I have 
not  found  a practical  difficulty  arise  in  the  inspection 
of  National  schools. 

2714.  But  it  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to 
lay  down  certain  rules  as  to  the  requirements  they 
should  exact? — Yes. 

2715.  And  that  would  apply  to  the  small  and  large 
schools? — yes  ; but  there  are  a number  of  conditions 
you  could  not  lay  down  in  the  small  schools  at  all, 
that  would  do  in  the  case  of  large  ones,  as,  for  instance, 
that  they  should  have  so  many  teachers,  or  a teacher 
devoted  to  a certain  subject,  such  as  French  or  any- 
thing like  that : you  cannot  lay  down  for  schools 
that  are  poor  and  remote  the  same  conditions  as  for 
others. 

2716.  I understand  you  don’t  approve  of  the 
system  of  allowing  pupils  to  retain  an  exhibition  from 
one  year  to  another  ? — That  part  of  the  report  is  the 
opinion  of  people  whose  opinion  on  such  matters  I 
greatly  respect.  They  think  that  the  prize  should 
be  for  the  year’s  work,  and  that  when  under  the 
present  system  a student  has  won  a junior  exhibi- 
tion his  incentive  to  win  a middle  one  is  lessened. 

I think  the  object  of  giving  it  originally  was  to 
enable  the  student  to  continue  his  education,  and  as 
you  have  it  now  an  exhibition  in  the  Junior  leads 
to  the  child  going  on  to  the  Middle.  Test  it  in  this 
way.  Look  through  the  list  and  see  how  many 
Junior  exhibitioners  have  not  got  exhibitions  in  the 


Middle.  You  would  have  that  amount  of  money 
available  to  give  fresh  exhibitions  in  the  Middle; 
and  these  would  be  distributed  not  all  over  the  list 
but  at  the  top  of  the  list.  I think  that  is-  Dr. 
Crawley’s  view. 

2717.  Now,  there  is  only  one  other  point  on  which 
I wish  to  detain  you,  and  that  is  the  programme  for 
girls.  I understand  from  this  paper  that  those  who 
join  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  programme  for  boys 
and  girls  ought  to  be  as  it  is  now,  the  same  ? — That  is 
the  opinion  of  us  all  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of 
it.  There  are  certain  things  that  girls  are  supposed 
to  learn  more  than  boys,  but  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion we  don’t  find  any  real  difference.  The  papers 
given  to  the  girls  test  the  boys’  knowledge  well  enough 
in  arithmetic  and  such  things.  Well,  with  regard  to 
boys’  subjects,  such  as  Greek,  comparatively  few  boys 
take  it  now,  and  the  girls  don’t  take  it,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  about  it.  Music  is  another  subject 
for  girls,  and  one  extraordinary  thing  is  that  botanv 
is  given  to  girls  only.  We  think  it  is  only  a branch  of 
natural  science  and  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
open  to  both.  For  commercial  purposes  the  course 
the  boys  get  suits  the  gilds  extremely  well  who  are 
going  in  for  teachers  and  for  Civil  Service. 

2718.  But  supposing  we  were  laying  down  a pro- 
gramme simply  for  girls,  do  you  think  the  programme 
we  have  adopted,  not  applied  to  the  subjects  but  the 
number  of  marks,  would  suit  ? — The  distribution  of 
marks  would  be  different.  I don’t  say  the  subjects, 
but  the  course  would  be  soriiewhat  different,  and  in 
the  result  they  work  out  the  same.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  female  teachers 
and  students  both  are  complimented  in  a way  by- 
having  the  same  courses  as  the  boys,  and  doing  well 
on  them. 

2719.  You  are  aware  that,  at  present,  they  don't 
compete  with  the  boys  ? — No  ; except  when  the  results 
come  out. 

2720.  And  there  is  no  comparison  of  their  doing  as 
well  as  the  boys  ? — Oh,  I think  there  is. 

2721.  Tf  they  were,  would  not  the  results,  taking 
it  all  round,  be  very  disadvantageous  to  the  girls  ? — 
Oh  yes,  when  competing  with  the  boys,  and  I don’t 
say  they  do.  But  the  only'  result  would  be  to  alter 
the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  or  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  marks,  and  in  the  end  it  would  tell  equally 
all  round.  But  at  present  we  find  it  works  quite 
well. 

2722.  You  have  spoken  of  the  girls’  schools  that 
are  under  your  management,  but  I suppose  you  are 
aware  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  girls’  schools 
and  managers  in  Ireland  take  a widely  different  view, 
and  consequently  don’t  present  their  pupils  under  the 
system  ? — I will  tell  you  what  I am  aware  of.  I have 
been  in  a great  many  convent  schools,  and  I am  aware 
that,  whether  from  prejudice  or  otherwise,  at  first  a 
great  many  of  them  did  not  send  up  their  pupils  for 
the  Intermediate,  and  did  not  prepare  for  it.  I do 
know  one  Order,  the  Loretto  Nuns,  who  did  from  the 
commencement ; one  of  the  best  Intermediate  schools 
for  girls  I was  ever  in  was  a school  of  that  Order.  I 
found  a lady  there  teaching  her  Intermediate  class, 
and  she  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  enthusiastic  way  of 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  system,  as  she 
put  it,  on  her  own  life  and  the  life  of  the  school.  She 
said,  '‘Nobody  would  have  thought  ten  years  ago  of 
my  being  teaching  Shakespeare  here,’’  and  the  teach- 
ing was  as  good  as  it  could  be.  I think  if  you  look  at 
the  results  for  the  last  few  years  you  will  see  that  in 
Dublin  alone  thei-e  has  been  very  recently  established  a 
college  school  that  has  run  up  to  the  front  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  system,  and  therefore  I attribute  to 
a very  great  extent  the  abstention  from  taking  part 
in  this  to  a prejudice  that  I cannot  agree  in.  But 
I would  like  you  to  test  it  by  looking  at  the  result  of 
those  schools  that  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
system,  many  of  them  from  the  very  commencement. 

2723.  Might  not  the  results  you  have  alluded  to  be 
quoted  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  showing  that 
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where  the  schools  did  take  advantage  of  it  and  their 
managers  thought  it  admissible  to  do  so  that  the 
teaching  in  those  schools  was  quite  equal  to  the 
teaching  in  other  gills’  schools,  and  consequently  their 
abstention  from  joining  the  system  was  not  due  to  auy 
inferiority  in  the  teaching  but  rather  to  their  opinion 
that  the  programme  was  one  not  desirable  for  girls  to 
pursue  ? — That  is  avery  difficult  question  that  can  only 
be  dealt  with  by  people  who  know  the  circumstances. 
1 know  one  instance  of  a very  important  set  of  schools 
where  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  schools  cannot  be 
made  without  an  authority,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
within  this  country,  in  fact,  the  head  who  has  the 
control  of  the  whole  matter  is  in  France.  No  system 
of  examination  you  can  establish  is  capable  of  being 
worked  along  with  that.  They  think  their  system 
the  best,  for  all  I know  it  may  be,  but  if  they  don't 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  system,  I don’t 
see  that  it  is  any  hardship  that  they  don’t. 

2724.  Does  it  not  come  back  to  this,  what  change 
is  to  be  made,  would  you  alter  the  subjects  or  alter  the 
marking  or  both  ? — I suppose  the  change  that  would 
be  made  would  be  to  alter  both  to  a certain  extent, 
but  especially  to  alter  the  marking. 

2725.  I think  you  admit  that  if  we  were  starting 
the  system  solely  for  girls  and  had  no  contemplation 
of  boys  joining  in  it  that  the  system  would  not  be 
exactly  as  it  is  and  it  certainly  would  not  he  marked 
the  way  it  is  ? — The  system  would  not  be  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is,  but  the  working  of  it  in  the  end  I think 
would  come  out  almost  the  same,  there  would  be 
differences  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  subjects  and 
there  would  be  differences  in  the  subjects  themselves, 
that  is  met  now  by  girls  not  taking  subjects  they  don’t 
want.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  that  is,  the  suggestion  that  there  ought  to  be, 
for  girls,  introduced  into  the  system  some  recog- 
nition of  needlework.  I believe  that  is  not  part  of 
Intermediate  education  at  all,  and  I don’t  think  it 
ought  to  be,  and  I don’t  think  the  people  that  teach 
needlework  as  a rule  can  teach  literary  things  or  care 
about  them,  they  more  or  less  despise  them. 

2726.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — On  the  question 
of  schools  running  into  grooves  I think  there  is 
some  confusion  as  to  what  “ groove  ” means.  It 
has  been  spoken  of  here  not  in  relation  to  the 
commercial  side  so  much,  as  a groove  in  some  par- 
ticular subject  such  as  Latin  or  Greek,  that  is  the 
school  being  driven  into  a particular  groove  in 
teaching.  I think  that  is  a question  which  has 
been  raised  here  by  the  quotations  which  have  been 
read  to  you? — From  that  point  of  view  I certainly 
think  a great  many  of  the  examinations  have  had 
the  tendency  to  run  it  into  a groove,  particularly 
from  having  the  courses  learned  off  by  heart,  but 
the  only  cure  I know  of  for  that,  or  that  we  have 
to  suggest,  is  in  the  framing  of  the  examination 
papers. 

2727.  You  have  given  us  a very  careful  arrange- 
ment throughout  the  three  grades  for  the  two 
courses  in  regard  to  marks,  on  what  principle  have 
you  given  the  varying  weight  to  the  different  subjects  ? 
— I should  say  one  tiling  to  begin  with,  the  num- 
bers that  were  produced  at  the  bottom  of  these 
are  very  large,  7,600 ; some  people  appear  to  think 
that  the  recommendation  of  these  numbers  implies 
that  the  course  is  too  large,  but  the  numbers  are 
only  symbols  of  proportion,  they  are  nothing  else. 
The  general  principle  we  went  on  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  each  course — first  I take  the  uni- 
versity course — that  there  ought  to  be  as  a com- 
pulsory subject  English  and  a second  language, 
either  Latin  or  French,  and  arithmetic  or  Euclid  oi 
algebra,  some  one  compulsory  mathematical  subject. 
That  there  also  ought  to  be  an  option  to  take  a 
second  language  in  addition  to  English,  and  to  take 
a second  mathematical  subject  in  addition  to  one 
already  taken,  but  not  to  take  either  two 
additional  languages,  and  two  additional 
mathematical  subjects,  or  to  take  vice  versa 


two  of  the  additional  mathematical  ones.  Having  19. 1899- 
got  the  figures  for  these  we  then  thought  that  there  jfjghtHou. 
ought  to  be  at  least  the  power  in  eveiy  case  to  Guralil 
take  drawing.  Drawing  is  the  foundation,  in  our  FitzGibbun, 
opinion,  of  all  this  technical  knowledge,  U"D* 
and  it  is  also  an  accomplishment  that 
is  absolutely  useful  for  both  a classical  and  a scien- 
tific child,  that  ought  to  be  capable  of  being 
taken  in  eveiy  case.  Then  there  was  the  small 
subject  with  300  marks  cf  shorthand,  which  we  find 
for  commercial  life  most  useful,  and  for  all  literary 
men  useful — I wish  we  learned  it  ourselves. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  went. 


2728.  I was  thinking  rather  of  the  weight  given 
to  special  subjects  in  the  different  courses? — If  you 
will  take  the  Junior  Grade. 

2729.  Any  illustration  will  do? — Perhaps  the 
Preparatory  would  be  the  best  of  all.  We  thought 
that  English,  which  includes  all  literary  and  his- 
torical knowledge  of  our  own  country  and  tongue, 
ought  to  be  larger  than  any  other  in  the 
first  two  grades,  in  fact  in  the  first  three  grades.  W e 
thought  that  Latin  ought  to  have  an  additional 
weight  to  any  other  second  language  because  it  is 
the  foundation  of  the  others,  the  most  difficult  to 
learn,  and  also  most  useful ; and  then  we  placed 
on  the  same  basis  of  value  and  importance  Greek, 
if  it  was  taken  more  or  less  as  an  accomplishment, 
and  French  and  German ; those  stood  in  the  second 
grade  after  Latin.  When  you  come  on  to  the 
Senior  Grade  Latin  would  naturally  fall  off  to  be 
only  equal  to  Greek,  because  you  are  supposed  to 
learn  Latin  first  and  then  take  up  Greek. 

2730.  There  are  fcwo  considerations,  first  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  secondly  its  value  in 
that  particular  course? — We  thought  there  was  the 
third  consideration,  the  inducement  that  ought  to 
be  offered,  by  the  graduation  of  marks,  to  teach  it. 

2731.  That  would  be  relative  rather  to  its  impor- 
tance in  the  course? — It  is  relative  to  its  impor- 
tance to  life,  and  to  education,  and  in  that  view  we 
thought  English  stood  first,  and  of  languages 
Latin  came  next  in  the  earlier  grades,  and  the  three 
others,  Greek,  French,  and  Gennan,  might  come 
together. 

2732.  You  would  separate  the  two  courses  com- 
pletely?— After  the  Preparatory  Grade. 

2733.  You  would  not  consider  it  advisable  for 
instance  to  have,  in  the  same  school,  French  taught 
to  both  the  commercial  and  grammar  school  stu- 
dents in  the  same  class? — French  would  be  pro- 


perly taught  almost  altogether  in  the  same 
classes,  that  is  all  that  is  really  common,  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  would  be  taught  to- 
gether, but  I should  hope  that  in  all  large 
places  the  schools  would  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  classes.  That  schools  of  the  type  of  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  would  take  up  the  com- 
mercial course,  and  that  schools  of  the 

strictly  university  type  would  take  up  the 
ether  course,  and  that  in  large  schools  that  had 
so  prepare  for  both,  they  would  have  separate  classes 
lor  each;  then  there  would  be  the  difficulty  in 
small  places  where  they  have  not  the  means  of 
lividing,  the  unfortunate  masters  would  have  to  do 
he  best  they  could— and  wonderfully  well  they  do— 
n trying  to  carry  on  both  at  the  same  time. 

2734.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  the 
French  taught  in  those  two  schools  ? — I believe  that 
lot  only  would  the  thing  itself  be  different,  but  the 
nethod  of  teaching  it  different.  For  English, 
vhat  I may  call  the  marketable  value  for  a boy 
roing  into  commercial  life,  is  in  precis  writing  and 
'opying  maunscripts,  and  the  weight  of  hand- 
ling is  different.  And  the  commercial 
French  that  is  to  be  used  by  a boy  in  an  office  is 
i thing  that  a classical  French  scholar  would  not 
ie  instructed  in.  I am  nob  speaking  so  much  fnjm 
lersonal  knowledge,  but  what  I am  told.  They 
U 2 
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all  say  that  what  is  wanted  in  commercial  life  is 
different  from  the  other.  We  have  given  arithmetic 
a higher  number  of  marks  than  Euclid,  for  example, 
and  we  have  graduated  the  other  sub- 
jects in  the  same  way,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
Euclid.  In  the  university  course,  we  have  tried  to 
place  them  on  a sort  of  equality.  I may  tell  you, 
amongst  other  suggestions  I see  you  have  got 
you  will  find  a suggestion  that  the  same  weight 
should  be  given  to  what  is  called  natural  and  ex- 
perimental science  as  to  Latin  and  Greek  together. 

I cannot  agree  in  that  sort  of  thing. 

2735.  Dr.  Barkley. — We  have  got  a return  from 
the  schools  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending;  the 
three  schools  you  have  mentioned  in  which  you 
have  some  interest  are  included  in  that  return.  I 
wish  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  two  Masonic 
schools  where  the  numbers  given  are  81  in  one  case 
and  104  in  the  other,  do  they  include  a primary 
school  as  well  as  an  intermediate  side? — They  do 
not,  every  child  has  to  receive  primary  education  as 
well  as  the  other,  but  the  school,  as  a school,  is  an 
Intermediate  school.  All  the  girls,  and  the  boys 
too,  in  the  earlier  classes  have  to  learn  reading  and 
writing,  but  the  school  is  not  divided. 

2736.  I see  you  admit  children  from  the  age  of 
8 up;  that  is  of  course  before  Intermediate  educa- 
tion begins? — I don’t  admit  that.  My  point  is 
this,  that  primary  education,  in  the  strict  sense  in 
which  we  use  it,  means  the  whole  of  the  education 
that  the  pupils  who  get  it  ever  receive.  Intel-me- 
diate education,  similarly,  is  the  whole  of  the  edu- 
cation they  receive  up  to  the  end  of  their  school 
days,  but  it  must  include  the  original  imparting  of 
the  rudimentary  knowledge  which  is  primary  edu- 
cation to  others. 

2737.  I don’t  want  to  find  any  fault  with  the  re- 
turns we  have  received,  but  what  I wish  to  know 
is  what  proportion  of  your  numbers  would  be  pre- 
paring for  our  examinations  ?- — That  I can  tell  you, 
and  how  they  are  selected.  All  are  sent  up  for 
your  examinations  that  turn  out  to  be  fit  for  it,  . 
speaking  roughly  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  come  in 
are  very  various,  they  are  elected  by  a sort  of 
public  election  every  half  year,  they  must  be 
within  certain  limits  of  age,  sometimes  they  come 
in  just  before  12,  sometimes  they  come  in  just 
after  8,  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
some  know  nothing  at  all,  and  some  have  been  at 
good  schools. 

2738.  That  bears  to  some  extent  on  the  question 
of  admitting  over-age  pupils ; at  present  we  have  a 
rule  under  which  we  admit  over-age  pupils  for  all 
grades  over  the  Preparatory  for  one  year  after  the 
prescribed  age.  I think  the  paper  containing 
your  recommendations  does  not  contemplate 
our  admitting  any  over-age  pupils  ?— It  contem- 
plates your  admitting  over-age  pupils  with  the 
others.  If  you  look  to  the  proportion  of  failures 
among  the  over-age  pupils,  it  is  always  very  much 
larger  than  it  is  among  the  rest,  and  their  numbers 
are  very  small.  What  we  think  is  this,  that  if 
you  would  allow  the  ages  to  overlap  in  each  of  these 
grades,  then  you  would  really  have  an  over-age 
system  without  the  present  objection  to  the  over- 
age system,  which  more  or  less  puts  them  into  an 
inferior  class. 

2739.  One  point  that  has  been  put  before  us  is 
this,  that  in  the  country,  not  in  towns,  boys 
leaving  National  schools  very  often  begin,  their  Inter- 
mediate education  at  such  ages  as  14  or  15  and  that 
if  those  boys  are  boys  really  of  good  natural  parts,  it 
is  desirable  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  going 
through  an  Intermediate  course  even  though  they 
may  get  no  prizes  or  exhibitions  ?— Our  experience 
would  rather  be  that  it  is  not  advisable,  it  is  not  a 
real  kindness  to  them.  We  find  that  children  who 
come  to  us  at  12  are  much  more  difficult  to  work 
up  to  the  literary  knowledge  than  the  others,  a boy 


who  from  any  circumstances  has  been  prevented 
from  commencing  his  Intermediate  education  be- 
fore 14  is  really  turning  his  qualities  to  very 
dubious  use  in  taking  it  up  then,  the  very  clever 
boys  will  have  emerged  long  before  that,  you  will 
find  that  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  where  a process  of  selection  is  car- 
ried out  with  very  great  advantage. 

2740.  As  regards  the  Molesworth-street  school,  is 
that  principally  a commercial  school? — That,  in  its. 
name,  is  an  Intermediate  and  commercial  school, 
and  our  master  there  says — his  experience  is  pro- 
bably not  so  large,  but  nineteen  boys  passed  out  of 
a school  of  125  —lie  says  that  for  the  boys  who  are 
going  for  commercial  life  the  Intermediate  course 
is  not  suitable,  taking  them  at  the  age  he  does,, 
and  that  would  rather  corroborate  what  I said 
already,  that  the  encouragement  of  boys  to  begin 
their  Intel-mediate  course  at  14  or  15  is  not  a kind- 
ness, it  rather  encourages  them  to  do  what  is- 
imprudent. 

2741.  I see  in  the  case  of  the  Masonic  Schools 

you  don’t  ordinarily  educate  them  beyond  16, 
though  in  certain  cases  you  may  give  them  a year 
or  two  extra.  Is  not  one  result  of  that  that  hardly 
any  of  them  can  go  on  to  the  Senior  Grade? — No,, 
that  is  not  the  result  of  it,  the  rule  is  that  eveiy 
child  has  to  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year  in  which  he  or  she  attained  the  age  of  16.  If 
we  were  to  teach  them,  as  a rule,  the  Middle  Grade 
and  Senior  Grade  course,  we  should  .have  to  incur 
an  immense  deal  of  additional  expense  in  providing 
a further  staff  and  we  would  have  to  give  a more 
advanced  teaching,  and  we  find  it  is  far  cheaper 
— not  to  put  it  on  any  lower  ground — to  send  them 
somewhere  else  when  they  are  going  on.  The  very 
clever  boys  and  girls  stay  for  a year  or  a year 
and  a half  to  help,  a sort  of  pupil  teacher’s  arrange- 
ment. But  our  usual  course  is  to  pay  their  fees 
for  them  and  send  them  to  another  school. 
We  try  not  to  do  the  work  of  a. 

superior  school,  because  it  is  better  done  elsewhere. 
We  have  sent  some  girls  to  Miss  Maekillip’s,  in 
Derry,  and  the  Alexandra  College,  and  Mrs.  Byers . 
in  Belfast. 

2742.  We  have  had  a definition  suggested  of  an 
Intermediate  school  that  it  ought  to  be  a school 
providing  for  teaching  throughout  the  course  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Senior  Grade?- — I 
agree  that  a school  ought  to  cover  the  whole  period, 
but  it  ought  to  be  a little  more  of  a school  course 
and  a little  less  of  an  advanced  course  at  the  top. 

2743.  I suppose  if  you  found  the  case  of  a boy 
or  girl  likely  to  benefit  from  a university  course, 
and  to  whom  it  was  desirable  to  teach  Greek  or  the 
higher  mathematics,  you  would  provide  for  that  by 
sending  them  to  another  school  in  the  way  you  do 
with  these  pupils  that  you  keep  a year  or  two  extra? 

That  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  done,  we  have 

done  that  at  the  King’s  Hospital.  A boy  from  the 
King’s  Hospital  got  the  Madden  Prize,  and  another 
boy  got  a senior  prize,  and  they  learned  their  Greek 
after  hours,  and  with  the  help  of  a teacher  aftei 
leaving.  As  a rule  a boy  that  is  clever  will  be 
able  to  add  on  these  other  additional  subjects  with- 
out much  labour,  but  the  school  cannot  teach  them 
without  great  expense. 

2744.  I see  on  page  263  there  is  a suggestion  tnat 
the  University  course  in  the  Senior  Grade  does  not 
fit  in  very  well  with  the  matriculation  course.  I 
don’t  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  we  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Royal  University  by 
which  our  course  in  the  Middle  Grade  on  the 
grammar  side  should  as  nearly  as  possible  corres- 
pond with  the  course  for  matriculation  for  the 
university  in  that  year,  so  that  it  is  really  oui 
Middle  Grade  rather  than  the  Senior  that  corres- 
ponds with  matriculation? — That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  strengthens  our  argument  that  the 
Senior  Grade  is  too  high.  If  the  Middle  Grade  »s 
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on  a level  with  entrance  to  the  university  there  ’ 
ought  to  be  nothing  beyond  that,  and  the  Senior 
Grade  is  a storey  higher.  1 

2745.  The  Senior  Grade  is  taken  by  students  ! 
aiming  at  entering  the  university  with  honours,  and 
it  is  taken  on  the  girls’  side  by  a much  larger  propor-  ' 
tion  than  on  the  boys’  side.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
having  a grade  which  will  provide  an  honours  course 
for  a boy  entering  the  University! — There  is  no 
objection,  but  I don’t  think  it  ought  to  be  the 
entire  scope  of  a whole  grade.  The  only  thing  I 
see  that  lowering  the  grades  by  one  year,  which  is 
what  we  advocate,  would  amount  to  is  this,  it 
would  prevent  a certain  limited  number  of  dis- 
tinguished students  from  getting  a substantial  prize 
which  they  now  get  really  beyond  school  education. 

I believe  that  if  instead  of  giving  it  to  them 
beyond  school  education  you  gave  it  to  them  at  the 
top  of  it,  in  the  Middle  Grade,  they  could  use  the 
money  you  gave  by  paying  for  getting  what  they 
get  elsewhere,  and  you  would  give  an  advantage  to  a 
much  larger  number  than  you  do  at  present.  If 
you  count  the  number  of  senior  exhibitions  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  in  your  whole  system  it 
becomes  infinitesimal,  and  trace  what  becomes  of 
them,  I think  you  will  find  that  the  great  majority ,- 
if  they  had  got  into  the  same  position  a year  sooner, 
would  really  have  been  employed  a year  sooner  at 
what  they  have  now  gone  to.  They  spent  a year  m 
earning  £50. 

2746.  The  Senior  Grade,  according  to  your  view, 
should  approach  to  some  extent  to  our  present 
Middle  Grade?— I think  so,  divided  in  two,  and 
adapted  in  the  case  of  the  grammar  course  to  be 
the  completion  of  the  education  of  the  student— 
by  education  I mean  all  that  goes  before  their 
business  in  life,  and  in  the  university  course  bringing 
it  up  to  the  point  at  which  thev  would  begin  spe- 
cially to  prepare  for  the  university  or  Civil  Service, 
or  all  those  other  examinations  that  await  them  in 
their  subsequent  days. 

2747.  In  this  paper,  at  page  269,  there  is  a 
suggestion  with  reference  to  the  Preparatory 
which  I am  not  sure  that  I understand.  It 
apparently  contemplates  giving  a prize  to 
everyone  who  passes,  or  as  an  alternative 
giving  a somewhat  larger  prize  to  everyone 
who  passes  with  honours? — That  is  only  a 
mere  suggestion,  we  don’t  advocate  it  with  any 
force  at  all,  it  is  only  if  you  thought  it  necessary 
under  your  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  prizes,  be- 
cause you  wih  observe  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  in  the  Act ; if  you  abolish  competition  you  would 
be  obliged  to  give  it  to  everybody. 

2748  The  Act  does  not  oblige  us  to  give  prizes 
in  four' different  grades  ?-I  speak  with  expenence 
of  the  feeling  of  children,  and  I know  that  a very 
small  prize  given  to  everyone  who  got  honours  would 
be  a very  useful  thing,  but  it  is  not  an  essential 
thing  and  it  is  not  to  be  compared  for  a moment 
to  the  importance  of  getting  rid  of  competition  in 
that  grade. 

2749.  You  would  scarcely  say  it  ought  to  mean 
£5  all  round  for  everyone  who  got  honours, 
would  not.  

2750  You  referred  incidentally  to  the  arrange- 
ments  made  in  a particular  school  tor jfl^bSn 
relieious  knowledge  of  the  student®.  It  b“n 
suggested  to  us  that  we  ought  to  hrato ’ 

“we  haven't  it  under  the  present  Act— of  camm- 
ing on  religious  knowledge  under  certain  rest™ 
tions,  so  that  the  results  ought  not  to  depend  « that, 
bub  that  we  ought  to  have  power  to  award  passes 
and  honours.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  the 
Act  amended  to  enable  us  to  do  anything  of 
sort!— The  Act  positively  prohibit  * J g 
and  I think  it  would  be  an  almost  fatal  thing  in 
SS  country  to  allow  the  subject  to  be  brought  m 
at  all  What  has  happened  m reference  to  t 
£ I think,  a strong  instance  to  show  not  only  the 


wisdom  of  leaving  it  out,  but  that  nothing  is  lost  by  Jan.  19. 1899. 
it.  In  the  church  to  which  I belong  there  is  a Right  n<m 
complete  organization  for  the  religious  examination  Gerald 
of  all  the  Intermediate  schools  throughout  Ireland.  FitzGibbon, 
You  may  have  seen  one  side  of  our  newspapers  the  L,"D- 
other  day  filled  with  the  results  from  all  Ireland, 
they  liked  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  Inter- 
mediate so  much  they  followed  it ; the 
examination  is  done  by  ministers  of  religion,  and 
our  people  are  very  squeamish  about  allowing  any- 
one else  to  interfere  with  it.4  We  have  a number  of 
Presbyterian  children,  and  they  have  their  own  ex- 
aminations, and  we  have  a certain  number  of 
teachers  who  are  able  to  teach  them.  They  get 
their  prizes,  and  I don’t  see  any  object  to  be  gained 
by  getting  the  State  in  to  aid.  As  regards  the 
other  church,  you  have  members  of  it  on  your  Board 
to  answer  for  it,  and  I think  they  would  rather 
look  after  it  themselves  than  allow  anybody  else 
to  come  in.  . . , 


to  come  in.  , 

2751.  You  have  spoken  about  complaints  about 
inexperienced  centre  superintendents.  I have  heard 
complaints  made  by  certain  superintendents  against 
the  schools  in  which  they  were  examining.  In  some 
cases  they  say  the  order  and  discipline  in  the  schools 
are  excellent,  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  they 
say  that  the  schools  have  laid  down  rules  that 
all  the  children  must  remain  in  for  the  whole  three 
hours  of  the  examination,  whether  they  have  done 
all  that  they  can  before  the  end  of  the 
three  hours  or  not,  and  the  centre  superinten- 
dents complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
order  because  the  children  who  have  finished  their 
work  are  likely  to  disturb  the  children  who  aro 
at  world— It  would  occur  to  me  that  any  school 
that  made  a rule  of  that  kind  had  no  power  to  do 
it.  The  way  we  regard  you  when  you  arrive  at 
our  place  is  that  we  have  no  power  to  interfere  with 
you  at  all.  I think  the  centre  superintendent 
should  compel  a child  when  he  has  finished  to  leave. 

2752.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— There  would  be  the 
danger  of  his  taking  out  the  paper  with  him?— If  he 
did.  I don’t  see  that  he  would  be  doing  any  harm. 

2753.  Then  there  would  be  the  danger  of  his 
bringing  in  the  paper  again?— Oh,  going  out  and 
coming  in  again  should  not  be  allowed.  The  control 
of  your  centre  superintendent  over  the  most  private 
school  in  the  country  is  as  complete  as  if  he  was 
conducting  the  examining  m a public  hall.  You 
even  send  your  own  desks,  which  we  found  so  useful 
that  we  bought  some  ourselves  of  the  same  kind. 

2754.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— You  were  asked 
some  questions  about  the  system  that  has  come  to 
be  known  as  “ cram  ”— do  you  not  think  that, 
taking  “ cram  ” in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
used  here  once  or  twice  to-day,  there  are  certain 
advantages  in  making  a small  amount  oferam 
a portion  of  school  education?  I speak  of  the  get- 
tin*  up  of  knowledge  for  a particular  purpose,  such 
as  an  examination,  in  matter  that  is  not  to  be  held 
permanently  by  the  memory— is  not  that  a.  useful 
•thing  in  its  way?— I was  never  able  to  join  in 
the  universal  denunciation  of  cram,  for  two  reasons^ 
In  the  first  place  I quite  agree  with  your  Grace 
that  a great  deal  of  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired 
by  cram,  and,  what  is  more  what  you  want  . is  to 
be  crammed.  And  also  for  this,  that  I don  t think 
it  possible  to  teach  any  subject  without  some 

01  ^755"  What  would  be  objectionable,  I take  it, 
would  be,  if  this  system  of  cram  Pe^ated^he 
whole  teaching  of  a school  or  the  whole 
teaching  of  a subject,  from  beginning  ^ ^ 
whole  thing  was  got  up  merely  for  the  purpos 
of  passing  an  examination,  that  would  be  decidcdly 
obiectionable  ? — As  far  as  I understand  it,  the 
objection  is  not  so  much  to  its  being  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  the  examination,  because  if  toe 
examination  was  a good  test  that  would  be  a good 
purpose,  but  it  is  because  the  particular  scope 
oi  The  examination  is  so  limited  that  you  try  to 
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fcI!e  pers?u,.ln  . tllafc  particular  branch  or  j-ct  as  French  in  the  same  year  in  which  12  per 
subdivision  of  the  subject,  and  you  cent,  only  passed  in  arithmetic  showed  that  tne 
- h°ut  teaching  him  the  whole  subject.  French  marking  was  not  useful  for  differentiating 
oo.  J.  take  it  that  inyour  own  profession  it  must  the  credit.  It  is  relatively  just  as  unjust  to  a boy 
U . accomplishment— perhaps  accom-  who  is  entitled  to  100  marks  that  every  other  bov 
p ment  is  not  the  word  to  use— it  would  seem  should  get  98  as  that  nobody  should  pass  but  one 
to  me  almost  an  essential  condition  of  or  two. 

success  in  a lawyer  to  be  able  to  get  2764.  A suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  might- 

will  ho  of a ! , • °Tpass  matter  which  be  of  advantage  to  have  two  classes  of  exhibitions 

■ ‘ J use  t0  a™  for  perhaps  twenty-four  m each  grade,  first  and  second  class  exhibitions,  in 
j cnevei:  Wl11  be*the  shghtest  use  to  him  order  that  there  would  not  be  too  sudden  a break 
nf01i  2“  reSt  °f  hls  llfe?— Ifc  was  only  between  the  last  successful  competitor  for  an  exhi- 
wnen  the  Unef  Baronw^  speaking  that  it  occurred  bition  and  the  first  unsuccessful  competitor:  do 
me  that  he  and  I had  spent  a good  deal  of  you  think  that  would  be  a useful  principle  to  intro- 


our  lives  m cramming  between  eight  o’clock  in  the  duce?— It  would  be  a veiy  great  advantage;  in 
vening  and  some  unknown  hour  in  the.  morning  of  the  cases  I gave  you  there,  the  difference  between 

an  exhibition  and  no  exhibition  turned  on  a failure 


facts  that  we  got  rid  of  next  day,  and  if  we  had 
retained  them  it  would  have  incapacitated 
us  for  anything  else.  The  power  of  dis- 
charging your  mind  of  knowledge  hastily  acquired 
for  a particular  pui-pose  is  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  a hard-working 
lawyer  as  the  power  of  assimilating  facts  quickly 


to  pass  in  the  particular  subject  of  arithmetic  or 
algebra. 

2765.  I could  show  you  a case  in  which  it  turned 
on  two  or  three  marks  difference? — Oh,  of  course, 
there  always  will  be  a break. 

2766.  It  would  be  desirable  to  minimise  that 


■ > . t,  _ o — , i J-u  wo  urauauie  w minimise  trial 

v,  lien  lie  wants  them  I can  assure  you  that  within  inequality  ?— I think  so  certainly.  You  have  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  after  knowing  a case  from  begin-  Royal  University  first  and  second  class,  I would 
mug  to  end,  and  eveiy  authority  connected  with  go  even  so  far-  as  first,  second,  and  third;  and  above 
it,  1 would  sometimes  not  be  able  to  remember  even  all  things  to  give  distinctions  in  particular 
lb-  subjects  more  liberally  than  is  done  at  present. 

27 ,t0  publishing  the  results,  or,  at  all  2767.  In  special  subjects  ?— Yes,  eveiy  subject 
events,  making  known  the  results,  it  is  to  some  that  will  go  a long  way  towards  encouraging  a 
extent  not  only  useful,  but  you  would  say  almost  thorough  knowledge  of  particular  subjects,  which 
necessary?— -I  think  the  publication  of  the  results  to  is  one  of  the  things  I understand  you  wish  to  do. 
certain  people  who  are  interested  is  essential,  and  9 7 a a mr,  Q - , ■ , T • . , , 

I don’t  see  how  you  can  avoid  the  consequences  of  Tb®  only  <>ther.  subject  I wish  to  ask  you 

+1. — j r ,,  . - r?  0 a few  questions  about  is  this  matter  of  inspection 

and  the  viva  voce  tests  of  the  students.  On  a page 
of  your  printed  answers,  which  has  been  very  often 


that,  and  I don’t  see  that  they  are  mischievous. 

2758.  But  what  is  useful  in  reference  to  the 
publication  is  that  the  results  should  be  made 


u uuii  wits  lesuits  suouia  De  maae  . o-,  . 

known-and  made  known  with  eveiy  possible  f V f f ® twoProPosed  . . 

minuteness  of  detail-to  the  particular  students  ’ f 1-  begl“‘“f Wlfcl1 

concerned,  and  to  the  particular  schools  concerned?  a ,a,in  ' 11,01  10  rprmiro  3 


—Certainly. 

2759.  Possibly  we  might  not  be  able 
to  prevent  these  details  from  afterwards 
getting  into  the  hands  of  the  general  public, 
but  that,  I take  it,  is  no  concern  of  ours? — 
It  is  no  concern  of  yours,  and,  further,  I know, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  that  those  veiy  details  are  can- 
vassed in  eveiy  school  in  the  countiy,  not  by  mere 
newspaper  readers — I am  not  finding  fault  with 
them  if  they  take  an  interest  in  it — but  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  the  managers  of  the  schools,  are 
able  to  learn  tilings  about  their  own  schools  by 
comparing  their  results  with  others. 

2760.  You  gave  a case  of  a young  lady  who  failed 
in  some  subject — arithmetic — and  your  opinion  was 
that  she  failed  on  account  of  the  unduly  high 
standard  of  arithmetic  that  year.  Is  it  not  a very 
awkward  thing  to  have  a system  of  publication 
which  marks  out  a person — and  perhaps  unfairly 
marks  out  a person — all  through  life  for  having 
failed  in  a particular-  subject?  Can  you  see  any 
way  in  which  that  can  be  avoided  consistent  with 
our  present  system  of  publication? — In  that  par- 
ticular instance  it  appears  to  me  to  carry  its 
own  cure  with  it,  because  she  was  able  to  show 
that  nearly  everybody  else  did  the  same. 

2761.  But  she  might  not  have  been  able  to  show 
that? — If  so,  it  would  have  been  her  misfortune, 
and  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason.  I would 
say  from  your  examinations  that  the  results,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  what  we  expected;  the  standards 
have  not  been  the  same,  but  the  relative  positions 
cf  the  pupils,  as  a rule,  almost  universally  have 
been. 

2762.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  in  your 
school  that  from  time  to  time  the  examination 
papers  are  not  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

2763.  Unduly  severe? — Not  only  unduly  severe; 
sometimes  unduly  easy.  For  example,  I think 


such  a tiling  as  90  per  cent,  passing  in  such  a sub-  subjects  that  require  it. 


•tain  thing  is  required  as  i. 
condition  precedent.  Now,  as  we  are  not  all 
lawyers,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  for 

you  to  state  explicitly  what  kind  of 

necessity  is  implied  in  that  wording,  making 
a thing  a condition  precedent? — The  real  reason 
for  introducing  that  word  was  that  the  word  “ con- 
dition ” is  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  as  far  as 
it  is  a legal  expression,  the  only  legal  way  that  I, 
for  one,  thought  that  the  thing  could  be  done  would 
be  by  making  it  a condition.  We  inserted  the 
word  “precedent”  also  to  emphasize  this. 

2769.  I fear  the  emphasis  may  not  be  fully  under- 
stood, it  means,  first  of  all,  absolutely  indispensable  ? 
— Certainly,  but  in  another  way  also  it  is  important 
that  this  qualifying  the  school,  as  it  were,  to  take 
results  fees  for  these  particular  subjects  should  be 
ascertained  once  for  all  before  the  school  sends  up 
candidates ; theoretically  what  you  want  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  school  is  capable  of  teaching  these 
things  properly,  and  therefore  if  you  were  to  allow 
pupils  to  come  up  first  to  be  examined  and  when 
they  got  marks,  or  deserved  to  get  marks,  you 
disqualified  them  afterwards  by  a sort  of  con- 
dition subsequent,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  them 
and  most  unsatisfactory.  It  would  be  in  every 
way  wrong,  and  therefore  the  idea  was  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  intended  that  you  might  pre- 
scribe beforehand  what  should  be  complied  with, 
and  if  it  was  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  by 
satisfying  yourselves  that  the  school  was  a good 
school  in  that  subject.  I certainly  would  not  bring 
that  into  marks  afterwards.  I would  like  this 
oral  business  to  be  addressed  to  finding  out  that 
there  is  really  good  teaching. 

2770.  You  mentioned  it  as  required  to  ascer- 
tain the  adequacy  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  that 
is  the  first  point;  secondly,  to  ascertain  that  the 
students  get  the  power  cf  using  orally  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired ; and  also  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  apparatus  and  equipment? — For  those 
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2771.  You  are  aware,  I take  it,  that  in  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  system,  which  was  established 
under  a recent  Act,  inspection  combined  with  ex- 
amination is  absolutely  insisted  upon? — Yes. 

2772.  l should  like  to  read  this  for  you  in 
detail — it  is  a paper  in  one  of  the  important 
volumes  recently  brought  out  by  Mr.  Sadler,  of  the 
English  Education  Department,  and  the  different 
heads  of  inspection  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  Wales 
are  set  forth  in  detail.  First,  the  school  must  be 
found  efficient  as  regards  instruction.  You  go  that 
length? — Yes. 

2773.  Second,  the  school  premises  must  be 
healthy  and  suitable  for  the  piupose  of  an  Inter- 
mediate school.  In  so  far  as  that  regards  the  edu- 
cational portion  of  the  work,  am  I to  take  it  that  you 
accept  that  condition  also? — It  may  work  cruelly.  I 
have  seen  a Christian  Brother  teaching  90  boys  in  an 
Intermediate  class  in  a temporary  wooden  building ; 
it  was  awfully  over-crowded.  It  was  ten  years  ago 
since  I was  there,  and  I was  very  glad  to  see  that 
that  school  is  now  earning  large  results  fees,  and  I 
presume  has  got  a proper  building.  You  would 
find  it  hard  to  refuse  results  fees  because  the  build- 
ings were  inadequate. 

2774.  We  sometimes  at  the  National  Education 
Board  give  a qualified  recognition  of  a school,  where 
there  is  a difficulty  in  at  once  providing  a proper 
building? — Yes,  I mention  that  case,  to  show  that 
you  cannot  lay  down  without  risk  of  injustice  that 
no  school  is  to  get  results  fees  that  has  not  proper 
buildings.  I would  not  allow  children  to  go  to 
schools  and  pay  fees  where  there  was  danger  to  their 
health. 

2775.  There  should  be  what  the  Intermediate 
Board  would  consider  suitable  provision  under  the 
circumstances  ? — Certainly,  in  the  National  Board, 
your  Grace  knows  there  is  power  to  make  a grant, 
and  the  pressure  put  on  there  is  that  the  grant 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  if  they  don’s 
apply  for  a building  grant. 

2776.  Sometimes,  too,  there  is  a difficulty  in 
getting  a site,  or  a difficulty  in  getting  a grant  from 
the  Treasury,  and  we  allow  the  matter  to  go  on? — 
Yes,  you  could  put  pressure  on  them  in  many  ways. 

2777.  Then  the  next  point  in  this  Welsh  system 
of  inspection  of  Intermediate  schools  is  this : “ The 
school  must  be  supplied  with  furniture  and  suitable 
apparatus  ?” — Yes. 

2778.  How  many  schemes  were  drawn  up  by 
your  Endowment  Commission ; there  were  about  200 
schemes? — 219. 

2779.  And  as  a rule  you  inserted  a provision  for 
inspection  in  all  these? — Yes,  always. 

2780.  That  inspection  is  held  under  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — There  was  a provision  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  that  there  should  be  an 
inspection,  but  the  inspection  is  principally  confined 
to  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  are 
observed,  they  have  no  power  to  meddle  beyond 
that,  practically  if  the  scheme  is  not  attended  to 
they  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

2781.  But  you  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  we 
should  make  this  inspection,  to  the  extent  you  have 
described,  a condition  precedent  to  making  any 
grant  to  any  school? — The  condition  precedent  is- 
to  see  that  the  school  is  capable  of  working,  and  is 
working,  as  an  efficient  machine. 

2782.  And  that  could  only  be  done  by  an  inspec- 
tor, or  to  use  your  own  word,  visitor? — We  use  the 
word  visitor.  No  school  that  I am  connected  with 
would  object  to  having  all  the  children  examined 
by  a person  coming  in.  I don’t  think  it  would  do 
any  good,  and  some  people  might  object.  I mean 
a visitor  who  would  visit  the  school  in  the  legal 
sense,  without  a visitor’s  powers. 

2783.  You  insist  that  the  words  “ adequate 
knowledge”  imply  a sort  of  knowledge  that,  in 
some  cases,  cannot  be  ascertained  without  a per- 
sonal visitation  of  the  school? — I think  so,  that  is 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself. 


2784.  Now  the  words  in  the  Act  are  very  strong.  Jan. 19, 1S99. 
“ No  candidate  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  a pass  RightHcn. 
unless  he  satisfies  the  examiners  that  he  possesses  Gerald 

an  adequate  knowledge.”  Would  it  not  follow  from  Fl'zGibbor, 
your  view  that  not  merely  is  it  competent  for  us  LL'D‘ 
to  hold  this  sort  of  inspection  of  a school,  but  that 
the  Act  binds  us  to  hold  it? — -It  binds  you  to 
satisfy  yourselves. 

2785.  And  there  cannot  be  that  reasonable  satis- 
faction unless  we  have  a personal  inspection  or  visita- 
tion of  the  school  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  evidence 
at  present  that  ought  to  satisfy  a man  that  everybody 
that  gets  results  fees  in  French,  for  example,  has 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  that  language. 

2786.  So  if  we  were  brought  up  before  you,  ycu  " 
might  perhaps  hold  us  guilty  of  violating  the  law  1 — 

No,  I would  not,  because  you  probably  would  tell  me 
von  were  satisfied,  and  I could  not  go  beyond  that. 

I only  say  you  have  the  power. 

2787.  I observe  that  in  all  the  recommendations 
you  put  forward,  you  have  confined  yourself  strictly 
within,  the  existing  Act  ? — Yes. 

2788.  So  in  recommending  inspection  you  are 
clearly  of  opinion  as  a lawyer  that  we  have  power  to 
appoint  inspectors  ? — That  you  have  the  power  to 
make  the  inspection  we  suggested,  but  we  have 
limited  that. 

2789.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— You  cannot  make 
an  inspection  without  inspectors  or  visitors  ? — There 
is  one  thing  that  I am  clear  about,  that  you  could 
not  at  the  present  moment  lawfully  make  any  pay- 
ment whatever  except  on  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions ; but  you  can  make  it  a condition  precedent  to 
making  that  payment  that  the  school  shall  be  of  a 
particular  character. 

2790.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I observe  that  in 
your  printed  evidence,  page  271,  you  suggest  two  con- 
ditions precedent.  I have  asked  you  about  one,  I 
must  now  trouble  you  with  reference  to  the  second. 

This  other  one  is  in  reference  to  prizes.  It  is  that,  as 
a condition  precedent  to  awarding  any  exhibition, 
medal,  or  prize,  the  Board  may  require  an  oral 
examination  ? — Yes. 

2791.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  this  oral  exami- 
nation should  be  held — you  explained  this  before,  but 
I did  not  quite  follow  some  portion  of’  your  explana- 
tion. First,  your  recommendation  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain subjects  ? — Yes. 

2792.  How  many  of  the  candidates  should  be 
brought  up  for  this  oral  examination,  and  when? — 
Theoretically  speaking,  it  would  be  necessary,  to 
comply  with  this  condition,  that  they  should  all  be 
brought  up,  because  the  condition  is  one  which  applies- 
to  those  subjects  in  which  the  proficiency,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board,  cannot  be  adequately  tested  by 
written  examination.  Speaking  for  myself,  I don’t  thin  i-c 
there  are  any  such  subjects.  I mean  to  say  that  there 
is  no  subject  in  which  the  adequacy  of  the  knowledge 
could  not  be  tested  by  the  preliminary  inspecl  ion  of’ 
all  the  students  and  the  mode  ofteaching  that  I hold 
to  be  essential ; but,  speaking  for  myself,  I would  not 
like  to  have  the  oral  examination  in  addition.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  necessary,  and  I think  the  incon- 
veniences are  very  great. 

2793.  I observe  you  say,  “ The  Board  may  require  1” 

— Yes. 

2794.  You  say  the  result  of  such  oral  examination 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  merit 
of  such  students : I take  it  you  don’t  contemplate  ten 
marks  being  given  to  one  candidate  for  his  oral  exami- 
nation, and  twenty  to  another,  so  that  the  difference 
in  the  marks  gained  at  the  oral  examination  would 
affect  the  result  of  the  competition  ?— If  the  oral 
examination  is  to  be  established,  I think  it  should 
affect  the  result.  I would  rather  try  to  make  sure  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  teaching,  not  by  oral  examination 
to  give  marks  at  all, -but  by  oral  examination  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school,  as  part  of  the  inspection  of  the 
school ; that  would  not  be  an  oral  examination  of  the 
individual  students  for  marks,  but  an  oral  cxamiua- 
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tion  of  the  school  and  its  methods.  If  you  did  that, 
though  I have  difficulty  about  this  other  for  examina- 
tion prizes,  it  certainly  would  be  satisfactory  that  a 
boy  should  be  able  to  get  merit  marks  for  being  able 
to  pronounce  French  better  than  another. 

2795.  But  there  might  be  great  difficulty  in  work- 
ing it  out  1 — The  practical  difficulty  I am  not  able  to 
solve. 

2796.  But  as  regards  the  other  difficulty,  the  visi- 
tation of  the  school,  I was  glad  to  hear  you  say  you 
do  not  think  the  religious  difficulty  would  be  a serious 
one  in  inspection,  or  visitation,  let  us  call  it  ? — I do  not. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  carry  it  out ; I 
never  heard  of  any  difficulty.  And  my  National  Board 
experience,  I believe,  would  agree  with  that  of  your 
Grace,  that  the  difficulty,  when  these  cases  arise,  is 
never  complicated  with  any  difficulty  about  the  re- 
ligion of  the  inspector. 

2797.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  National 
school  the  grant  goes  on  the  basis  of  results  examina- 
tions, and  the  religious  difficulty  would  hardly  come  in. 
But  there  is  one  case  where  it  might  be  supposed  to 
come  in — there  is  a capitation  grant  by  which  convent 
schools  get  10s.  a head,  and  it  depends  on  the  report 
of  the  inspector  in  each  case  whether  there  shall  not 
be  a further  grant  of  2s.  a head,  a merit  grant  of  12s., 
and  that  depends  altogether  on  the  report  of  the 
inspector ; yet  you  never  in  all  your  experience  heard 
any  question  raised  of  the  system  not  being  properly 
carried  out  on  the  score  of  partiality  one  way  or  the 
other  1 — I never  did.  But  the  cases  that  ordinarily 
arose  were  cases  of  fault-finding  by  the  inspector 
with  the  school,  in  those  cases  we  have  over  and  over 
again  had  an  appeal  and  a request  that  a head  in- 
spector should  be  sent  down. 

2798.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  ultimate  result! — 
I never  knesv  the  result  of  the  thing  turn  on  religion. 

2799.  In  the  case  of  this  inspection  or  visitation 
that  you  have  been  contemplating,  the  thing  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a unit  by  the  inspector  is  not  each  in- 
dividual pupil,  but  the  school  as  a school  1 — The  school 
as  a school,  with  respect  to  the  pupils  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  sent  up,  because  nearly  all  these  schools 
contain  a number  of  children  not  intended  to  besent  up. 

2800.  Suppose  a person  happened  to  be  appointed 
an  inspector  who  ought  not  to  have  been  appointed, 
and  who  allowed  his  religious  prejudice  to  influence 


him,  there  might  be  room  for  such  prejudice  if  the 
unit  he  had  to  deal  with  was  the  individual  pupil. 
For  instance,  if  I went  as  inspector  to  that  very 
efficient  school  you  have  been  describing,  or  if  you 
went  down  to  Clongowes,  it  niight  be  said  that  there 
were  three  or  four  boys  that  you  in  your  inspection, 
or  I in  mine,  were  too  severe  on,  and  struck  off 
unfairly ; there  might  be  room  for  that  being  said. 
But  is  it  not  altogether  different  in  the  kind  of  in- 
spection that  you  have  recommended : suppose  I were 
to  go  to  your  school  and  say,  “This  is  not  au  Inter- 
mediate school  at  all,”  or  you  went  to  Clongowes  and 
said  it  was  not  an  Intermediate  school,  and  struck  it 
out,  I suppose  our  career  as  inspectors  would  not  last 
long  ? — I don’t  know. 

2801.  Can  you  conceive  a person  so  influenced  by 
prejudice  as  to  strike  off  an  existing  successful  school? 
— No,  those  are  easy  cases;  but  the  decision  would 
be  that  the  school  was  not  to  get  the  recognition,  or 
it  might  be  that  they  were  to  get  some  new  teacher 
instead  of  some  old  one. 

2802.  But,  as  regards  partiality,  or  the  suspicion 
of  it,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  between 
the  two  ways  of  working  : dealing  with  the  school  as 
a unit,  or  dealing  with  all  the  individual  pupils,  each 
as  a unit? — That  is  really  where  I think  our  expe- 
rience on  the  National  Board  is  in  favour  rather  of 
there  being  no  difficulty  on  this  point.  Our  expe- 
rience is  that  the  cases  in  which  the  report  of  the 
inspector  has  been  challenged  by  the  manager  of  the 
school  have  generally  been  cases  in  which  the  in- 
spector and  manager  were  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  particularly  amongst  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, where  thei-e  is  a sub-division  of  that  sort,  it 
has  arisen,  and  I have  known  cases  myself  in  which 
the  manager  of  a Roman  Catholic  school  has  asked 
me  to  see  when  the  appeal  came  on  that  the  inspector 
that  should  be  sent  should  be  a Protestant  and  not  a 
Roman  Catholic,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an 
idea  of  a prejudice  amongst  inspectors  against  monas- 
tery and  convent  schools.  A nun  once  said  to  me, 
“A  Protestant  inspector  is  always  easier  on  us  than 
our  own  inspectors.” 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  'until  the  following 
morning . 
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SEVENTH  BAY— FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42-i  Great  Bruns  wick-street,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.;  The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Reverend  N.  J.  Brennan,  c.s.sp.,  b.a.,  President,  Rockwell  College,  Cashel,  examined. 


2803.  Chairman. — You  are  President  of  Rockwell 
College,  Cashel  ? — Yes. 

2804.  You  taught  for  four  years  in  Blaclcrock 
College  before  the  Intermediate  system  came  into 
operation  ? — Yes. 

2805.  After  that  you  had  four  years  study  in  Prance  ? 
— Yes. 

2806.  And,  after  that,  eighteen  years  teaching  under 
the  Intermediate  system  in  Blackroek  and  Bock  well 
Colleges  ? — Yes  ; and  I might  add  that  I spent  one 
year  in  Trinidad  as  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College, 
which  is  worked  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Intermediate  ; but  reasons  of  health  compelled  me  to 
return. 

2807.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  practical  working  of 
the  Intermediate  Act  been  to  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion generally,  or  to  its  disadvantage  ? — Most  decidedly 
to  its  advantage. 

2808.  Have  you  observed  any  disadvantages  or 
imperfections  in  it? — Well,  the  disadvantages  and 
imperfections  that  have  been  generally  represented 
as  existing  in  it  are  the  two  that  have  come  very 
prominently  before  the  Commission — viz.,  the  reading 
of  languages  and  the  teaching  of  science.  With  regard 
to  the  reading  of  languages  : of  course,  a great  deal 
has  been  made  out  of  the  fact  that  some  boys  are  not 
able  to  speak  French  ; but  it  was  observed  yesterday 
that  the  fact  of  being  able  to  write  it,  and  being  able 
to  read  it  from  a book,  without  being  able  to  pro- 
nounce it  well,  are  two  decided  advantages  which  of 
themselves  have  a value.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  and  use  the 
language  as  a spoken  language ; and  that  is  possibly 
a defect  which  exists  in  some  schools,  but  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  school  that  I represent. 

2809.  It  is  not  about  the  defects  in  the  school  that 
you  represent  that  I want  to  ask  you ; it  is  about  the 
system  generally ; and,  therefore,  we  must  have  the 
benefit  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  entire  class  of  schools 
that  come  under  the  operation  of  the  system? — Yes. 

2810.  Have  you  observed  any  other  defect  or  im- 
perfection in  the  working  of  the  system? — There  is 
the  other  defect,  of  course,  that  has  been  mentioned, 
and  I do  not  know — just  as  in  the  other  case — to 
what  extent  it  really  exists,  and  that  is  that  the 
teaching  of  science  is  imperfect.  J t has  been  men- 
tioned here  that  the  decay  or  decline  of  science  in  the 
Intermediate  has  been  a result  of  the  Intermediate 
system.  I would  not  say  so.  I think  there  have 
been  cases — as  Mr.  Leebody  has  told  us — that  even  in 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  the  teachingof  science 
has  declined  in  Ireland,  and  he  alleges  that  one  cause 
of  that — whether  a cause  or  a coincidence  I do  not 
know — was  the  introduction  of  inspection  in  that  De- 
partment, which  would,  of  course,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing, go  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  inspection 
would  not  encourage  science  in  the  Intermediate  I 


do  not  consider  that  that  is  the  causs.  I believe  that 
the  real  cause  for  the  decline  of  science  in  the  Inter- 
mediate has  been,  first  of  all,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system  of  marking,  by  which  the  boys  were  com- 
pelled to  take  a more  limited  number  of  subjects,  and 
confine  themselves  to  this  limited  number  of  subjects 
in  order  to  score  highly.  That  is  number  one.  I 
also  think,  and  I believe  that  it  is  the  real  reason, 
that  the  contracting  or  the  narrowing  of  the  maximum 
of  marks  from  7,000  to  6,500  in  the  Senior  Grade, 
and  lower  still  in  the  other  grades,  has  had  that  effect, 
and  I think  the  results  of  the  examinations  will 
prove  it:  for  in  the  year  1895  there  were  1,215  stu- 
dents of  natural  philosophy — in  the  following  year, 
1896,  there  were  only  680.  The  inference  is  that 
there  must  be  some  cause  traceable  to  that  year  for 
that  falling  off,  and  that  is  the  cause — that  is  a tan- 
gible cause — that  can  be  alleged,  and,  of  course,  the 
reason  is  obvious.  But,  again,  between  the  decline  of 
science  and  the  introduction  of  the  Preparatory  Grade 
there  might  be  some  connection,  but  I really  fail  to  see 
it,  seeing  that  in  the  J unior  Grade  boys  are  obliged  to 
take  more  subjects  than  they  do  in  the  Preparatory, 
and  consequently  if  they  so  preferred  they  could  have 
taken  a science  subject  as  their  new  subject  in  the 
Junior  Grade. 

2811.  I observe  in  the  paper  that  has  been  sent  in 
by  you  and  Father  Healy  and  Father  Fogarty,  this 
statement — “Our  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
system  fails  to  convince  us  that,  in  a school  with  a 
sufficient  and  efficient  staff,  carrying  on  their  work 
judiciously  on  well-regulated  lines,  the  education 
imparted  under  the  system  need  be  at  all  defective.” 
In  the  case  of  schools  that  are  not  conducted  upon 
the  lines  you  mention  is  there  not  a danger  that 
the  education  may  not  be  efficiently  conducted  under 
this  system  ? — Well,  really  it  may  be,  but  I think 
that  any  well-regulated  and  successful  school  must 
be  carried  on  on  that  system,  if  it  is  meant  to 
succeed  at  all. 

2811a.  Supposing  it  is  not  well-regulated  and  well- 
conducted,  which  is  a matter  that  we  cannot  always 
ensure  ? — Then  I think  it  can  hardly  succeed — or  at 
least  it  cannot  permanently  succeed. 

2812.  In  your  opinion,  has  this  system  any 
tendency  to  induce  the  peculiar  sort  of  teaching  that 
is  called  “cramming”? — I should  not  think  so. 

2813.  According  to  your  experience  it  has  not? — 

Certainly  not.  As  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  men- 
tioned yesterday 

2814.  I should  prefer  that  you  did  not  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses.  We  want  the  benefit  of 
your  own  experience,  we  have  upon  the  notes  the 
evidence  of  the  other  witnesses?-— Juot  so.  I just 
wish  to  say  that  the  rules  of  the  Intermediate  and 
the  examinations  of  the  Intermediate  are  so  framed 
and  so  conducted  that  the  element  of  “cram”  is 

X 
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reduced  to  the  minimum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
committing  of  English  poetry  to  memory,  and  I think 
if  that  was  excluded,  or  at  least  not  insisted  upon  to 
the  same  extent  as  at  present,  the  element  of  “ cram,” 
such  as  it  is,  would  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  mini- 
mum that  could  be  admitted  at  all,  because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of 
pupils,  and  the  memory  is  the  most  important  faculty 
to  develop  in  youth,  I think,  up  to  a certain  age, 
up  to  12  or  13  years  of  age.  But  of  course  that 
raemoi'y  must  not  be  a mere  mechanical  memory,  a 
parrot-like  memory  ; it  must  have  the  development  of 
the  other  faculties  behind  ic  or  it  is  not  education  at 
all.  I believe  that  with  the  present  system,  and  the 
examinations  as  conducted  now,  the  tendency  to 
“ cram”  or  the  inducement  to  “cram”  even,  as  a pay- 
ing concern,  is  totally  eliminated,  except  in  the 
instance  that  I have  mentioned. 

2815.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  the 
view  of  introducing  viva  voce  questioning  as  to  modem 
languages'! — With  reference  to  that,  as  we  have  stated 
in  our  written  evidence,  I think  that  the  Act  sug- 
gests that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  should,  “ when 
required,  act  as  inspectors.”  It  also  empowers  the 
Board  to  appoint  “ such  other  officers  as  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.”  Without 
new  legislation,  and  without  much  expense,  the  Board 
ini«ht  send  officers  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  hear  the 
students  i-ead  aloud  in  the  diffei-ent  languages.  Erom 
the  report  of  these  officers  the  Board  could  gather 
authentic  information  as  to  the  methods  employed  in 
the  teaching  of  languages.  If  these  methods  are 
found  to  be  faulty  to  any  considerable  extent,  the 
Board  might  then  seek  powers  to  punish  and  correct 
defective  methods  and  to  reward  good  ones.  The 
visits  of  these  officers,  even  though  their  l-eports 
would  not  affect  the  results  of  the  written  examina- 
tions, could  not  fail  to  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the 
teaching  of  languages.  That  is  the  suggestion  I 
would  wish  to  make,  and  as  the  word  “ inspection  ” 
does  not  seem  to  find  favour  with  some,  as  it  is  also 
connected  with,  other  institutions  that  are  not  quite 
on  a par  with  Intermediate  colleges,  perhaps,  we 
selected  the  word  “ visit,”  or  visitors,  whose  duties 
would  be  well  defined  by  the  Board.  The  name,  of 
course,  does  not  matter  much.  These  would  be 
able  to  see,  either  as  visitors  or  as  inspectors,  which- 
ever you  like  to  call  them,  the  defects  that  are  found 
to  exist  in  the  teaching  of  languages,  as  i-egards  the 
pronunciation  of  languages.  But  then  I should  wish 
to  add  to  that,  that  it  is  really  impossible,  I think, 
pi-actically,  to  expect  that  all  the  Intermediate  schools 
in  Ireland,  or  colleges  in  Ireland,  can  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  professors  who  are  either  born  in  the  countries 
where  the  languages  are  spoken,  or  who  studied 
in  those  countries,  or  who  studied  under  pro- 
fessoi-s  who  studied  in  those  countries.  Now,  if 
that  is  the  case,  I think  it  might  be  rather  a harsh 
condition  to  impose  on  the  smaller  schools  without,  at 
the  same  time,  providing  them  with  some  means  of 
improving  their  own  pronunciation  or  their  own 
methods  of  teaching,  and,  in  that  way,  I would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  this— it  is  only  a suggestion— I do 
not  say  we  want  it  in  our  schools — 1 venture  ic  as 
a suggestion — I do  not  know  whether  the  Board 
could  find  a way  to  follow  it  out,  but,  anyhow',  I 
throw  it  out  as  a suggestion — that  expert  linguists — 
one  might  clo  for  the  whole  of  the  Intermediate 
schools  in  one  language — one  French,  one  German, 
we  will  say — should  be  sent  round  to  the  schools  to 
"ive  elocution  lessons  in  those  languages,  and  give  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  them.  If  the  Board  could  see  its  way 
to  adopt  that,  I think  it  would  meet  a great  deal  of 
the  difficulty  or  defect  that  is  mentioned,  and  if 
something  of  the  kind  is  not  done,  really  I do  not  see 
how  some  of  the  schools  in  distant  localities — I am 
not  speaking  for  my  own,  but  just  viewing  the 
difficulty  in  a practical  way,  I don’t  see  how  it  might 
be  possible  for  every  school,  every  small  school,  to 


secure  the  service  of  teachers  that  are  capable  of 
teaching  correct  French  or  German  pronunciation.  In 
that  wav  I think  if  the  suggestion  could  be  adopted— 

I merely  throw  it,  out — I believe  a good  deal  of  the 
defect  could  be  well  remedied,  not  only  in  the  pupils,  but 
also  in  the  teachers.  I would  make  the  same  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  science,  as  it  comes  on  the  same 
point,  viz.,  that  if  possible  something  similar  should, 
be  done  in  the  science  department.  I know  very  well' 
that  it  has  been  tried  in  some  colleges,  but  on  their- 
own  private  initiative,  lectures  given,  and  displays 
of  science,  electricity,  etc.,  given  in  a large  school,, 
both  to  pupils  and  to  teachers,  to  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  the  school,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  giving 
a taste  for  science  not  only  to  the  students  who  were 
studying  it  and  teachers,  of  course,  but  also  to  the 
mass  of  students  generally.  I believe  that  those  two- 
suggestions— that  is  if  they  can  be  carried  out,  if  they 
are  found  at  all  advisable— might  remedy  in  a con- 
siderable degree  those  two  defects. 

2816.  We  have  wandered  a little  from  the  sub- 
ject we  were  on.  I was  asking  you  as  to  inspectors 
or  visitoi's— we  will  call  these  gentlemen  by  any  name 
you  wish.  What  action,  in  your  opinion,  should  the 
inspector  take  at  the  school  ; what  should  be  his 
duties'! — His  duties  would  be  to  inspect  the  merely 
educational  portions  of  the  college  or  institution. 

2817.  I do  not  quite  understand? — 1 mean  the 
study-halls — class-rooms. 

2818.  The  structure? — The  educational  machinery.. 

2819.  He  would  inspect. the  actual  teaching;  he 
would  see  the  teaching  in  opei’ation  ? — I should  not 
say  so  ; it  would  not  be  necessax-y. 

2820.  Then  he  would  not  ascertain  the  teaching 
efficiency  of  the  school  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

2821.  How  is  he  to  ascertain,  in  your  view,  the 
teaching  efficiency  of  the  school  ?— He  could  either  do 
it  in  the  way  you  suggest,  which  I would  not  care  for, 

I must  admit,  or  he  could  do  it  by  going  to  a class  or 
taking  a grade,  we  will  say,  the  boys  of  a single  grade, 
and  just  taking  them  and  making  them  read  the 
language.  I would  not  suggest  that  he  should  make 
them  translate  or  do  anything  more  than  just  what 
cannot  be  tested  by  a written  examination,  because  a 
written  examination  efficiently  tests  all  the  rest. 

2822.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a sufficient  test 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  ? — I should  think  so. 

2823.  Would  it  not  be  a very  much  better  test 
if  in  addition,  he  saw  the  instruction  actually  given 
to  a class,  and  saw  it  examined  by  its  own  teacher 
befoi’e  his  eyes  in  a passage  suggested  by  himself? — 
It  might  be,  but  I think  that  would  give  rise,  or 
might  give  rise,  to  a good  deal  of  what  I should  cal! 

“ display.”  A pi'ofessor  could  manage  with  a little 
diplomacy  just  to  get  out  the  very  best  boys  of  the 
class  and  make  them  show  off,  whereas  if  he  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter  the  inspector  may  then  drop  on 
any  boy,  and  he  has  the  chance  to  go  through  the 
whole  class  if  he  likes,  because,  after  all,  to  test  the 
reading  in  a class  you  could  examine  thirty  boys  in  so 
many  minutes,  or  less,  in  the  mere  reading  of  the 
subject. 

2824.  You  have  mentioned  the  objection  enter- 
tained by  some  to  inspection.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  thing  that  where  a school  accepts  a State 
grant  of  money  it  should  object  to  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  authority  that  provides  that  money? — I 
should  thiuk  that  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
inspection  is  provided  for  or  visitation,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  provided  for  already  in  the  Act,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  limitations  of  the  Act  I think  inspection 
might  be  with  advantage  employed. 

2825.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  “ limitations  of 
the  Act  ?” — That  is  that  the  inspectors  or  the  visitors 
should  satisfy  the  Board  that  there  is  efficient  educa- 
tion given. 

2826.  Now,  as  to  the  viva  voce  examination 
you  suggest  of  the  students  of  the  school.  In 
your  opinion  ought  that  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  ascertaining  results  fees  ? — No,  except 
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as  a condition  sine  qua  non,  and  that  you  ascertain 
■the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  points  that  cannot  be 
.•ascertained  by  written  examinations,  and  having 
ascertained  those  you  must  assume  that  the  rest  is  all 
light. 

2827.  And  if  the  school  does  not  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion sine  qua  non  then  you  think  it  ought  to  be 
disqualified  from  receiving  any  results  fees? — Not 
Immediately. 

2828.  When  then? — I would  say  that  in  that  case 
directions  should  be  given  by  the  Board,  and  con- 
ditions specified  which  should  be  realised,  and  if  the 
school  neglects  to  fulfil  those  conditions  after  due 
warning  in  due  time  then  I would  certainly  disqualify 
them  in  the  subjects  in  question. 

2829.  If  it  was  then  found  inefficient,  give  a 
caution,  and  if  not  improved  in  the  space  of  a year  or 
by  the  next  inspection  the  ultimate  sanction  would  be 
to  disqualify  the  school  from  receiving  results  fees  ? — 
In  that  subject. 

2830.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  refer- 
ence either  to  the  numbers  of  grades  or  the  limits 
of  a,ge  in  each  grade ; I think  you  say  here  that  the 
minimum  age  limit  for  the  Preparatory  Grade  having 
been  raised  to  13  years  you  think  the  grade  may  be 
retained  with  advantage  ? — Certainly. 

2831.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  as 
to  alterations  of  the  grades  ? Is  the  present  number 
right  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes.  The  only  suggestion 
that  I would  add  would  be  the  permission  to  all 
students  within  the  limits  of  13  and  18  years  of  age 
to  take  two  years  in  any  grade  that  he  chooses.  I 
think  that  would  he  a very  useful  thing,  because  it 
gives  latitude  both  to  the  boys  and  to  the  teachers  to 
•select  the  grade  that  he  prefers  to  stop  in  for  a longer 
time. 

2832.  And  according  to  your  experience  that  would 
afford  a head  master  greater  scope  for  the  efficient 
education  of  the  students? — [ should  think  so. 

2833.  There  are  great  differences  in  students  of 
various  ages? — Yes,  certainly. 

2834.  And  a school  can  hardly  be  conducted  upon 
the  strict  limit  of  an  entire  class  being  of  one  age  ? — 
I think  that  limit  or  that  suggestion  would  cover  the 
•difficulty. 

2835.  A suggestion  has  been  made  by  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  that  the  age  for  the  Senior  Grade,  that  is 
for  students  competing  in  the  Senior  Grade,  should  be 
reduced  to  under  17.  Do  you  approve  of  that  sugges- 
tion ? — I should  not  agree  with  that. 

2836.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  your  reasons? — I 
think  first  of  all  it  would  be  a slur  upon  the  Inter- 
mediate system  to  say  that  a boy  will,  say,  leave  the 
system  only  at  the  standard  now  obtained  at  the 
Middle  Grade,  because  it  would  amount  to  that.  If 
you  raise  the  standard  of  the  Middle  Grade  to  the 
present  standard  of  the  Senior,  and  make  the  boys  of 
17  compete  under  that  arrangement,  you  are  doing 
them  an  injustice  I think.  Therefore  I think  it  would 
be  a bad,  a very  bad,  move  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system  to  exclude  from  its  working  the  bo3's 
included  between  the  ages  of  17  and  18  as  at  present, 
and  if  you  do  not  exclude  them  then  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  Middle  Grade  boy  at  the  present  time 
to  raise  the  standard. 

2837.  Certainly.  Thus  according  to  your  view, 
Intermediate  education  has  not  concluded  with  the 
generality  of  boys  when  they  reacli  the  age  of  17  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2838.  Especially  for  those  who  are  not  going  to 
the  university  ? — Certainly  not,  and  boys  can  leave 
at  seventeen  years  of  age  who  want  to  leave  at  seven- 
teen. There  is  no  hindrance  to  them  leaving  at  any 
time  they  choose.  But  I think  it  would  be  a mistake 
to  exclude  from  the  system  the  Senior  Grade  year  at 
present. 

2839.  I think  your  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  examination  papers  from  time  to  time  ? — ¥es. 

2840.  Have  you  found  any  want  of  sufficient 
grading  in  those  paper*? — Yes,  in  some  individual 


papers,  but  not  in  the  papers  as  a whole.  It  happens, 
well,  not  in  every  year,  but  in  some  years,  that  one 
paper  is  a little  out  of  the  usual  form.  I may 
mention,  in  particular,  the  mathematics  or  the 
arithmetic  examination  in  the  Junior  and  Middle 
Grades  of  last  year.  They  were  generally  found  to 
be  difficult.  But  I would  not  say  that,  speaking  on 
the  whole,  the  examinations  have  been  in  any  way 
abnormal.  There  have  been,  of  course,  questions  in 
individual  papers  that  had  better  have  been  left  out, 
but,  taking  the  examinations  as  a whole,  you  cannot 
expect  absolute  perfection  in  them,  and  you  must  be 
prepared  for  these  things  in  any  human  institution, 
and,  consequently,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  for  the  Board  to  do  its  utmost  to  exclude  and 
eliminate  such  objectionable  questions,  or  objection- 
able papers  from  the  examination  system. 

2841.  I have  asked  you  that  question  with  the 
view  of  leading  up  to  another.  Can  you  give  any 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  meei> 
ing  the  difficulty  of  securing  a proper  gradation  of 
questions  for  the  various  grades? — 1 venture  to 
suggest,  first  of  all,  that  there  should  be  a very 
carefully  selected  choice  of  examiners,  and  that  would 
mean  examiners  who  are  not  only  competent  by  their 
acquired  knowledge  to  teach  and  examine  in  the 
questions  and  subjects,  but  also  who  have  a very 
practical  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  attain- 
ments of  boys  at  the  age  in  question,  because  very 
often  a question  is  given  which  to  a senior  boy,  or  a 
boy  of  mature  miud  and  judgment,  might  be  very 
simple,  but  to  a junior  boy  would  be  very  difficult, 
and  I think  that  in  that  way  it  is  most  essential  that 
the  questions  in  the  different  grades  should,  be 
properly  graded  according  to  the  age  and  the  proper 
attainments  that  a boy  should  be  supposed  to  have  at 
that  age. 

2842.  The  present  system  of  appointing  examiners 
is  that  one  examiner  does  not  continue  for  more  than 
two  years  in  succession  as  a general  rule.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a more  permanent 
board  of  examiners  ? — I should  think  so,  in  this  way — 
a board  of  examiners  who  would  have  for  their  func- 
tion to  check  the  examination  papers  set  by  the  actual 
examiners,  you  see.  I da  not  believe  it  would  be 
advisable  to  continue  the  same  exact  set  of  examiners 
for  a long  series  of  years,  because  both  pupils  and 
masters  would  naturally  become  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  examination  of  those  particular  examiners, 
and  perhaps  might  profit  by  it.  [ think  it  is  advis- 
able and  useful  that  the  actual  examiners  of  given 
years  should  not  be  continued  too  long,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I do  think  it  would  be  very  advisable 
that  there  should  be  a permanent  staff  or  board  of 
examiners  that  would  have  for  object  rather  to  act 
as  a check  on  the  actual  examiners. 

2843.  They  would  not  themselves  set  the  papers, 
but  would  have  a veto  upon  any  questions  that  they 
deemed  improper  ? — And  also  a veto  in  the  manner 
of  marking  and  on  the  severity  of  marking,  because 
that  comes  into  account  too.  On  a very  easy  paper 
sometimes  the  marking  would  be  very  difficult  or 
“stiff,”  and  sometimes  on  a paper  quite  out  of  the 
usual  range  the  marks  are  high. 

2844.  As  to  examiners,  I think  you  make  a sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  they  or  some 
of  them  could  be  selected  from  the  teachers  of  Inter- 
mediate schools  ? — I should  not  say  so. 

2845.  Do  you  not  suggest  that  in  your  paper  ? — 
No. 

2846.  Then  some  of  the  other  witnesses  have,  and 
I want  your  opinion  upon  that  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  an  immense 
difficulty  in  obtaining  persons  of  that  class,  because 
if  they  were  efficient  teachers  they  would  have  their 
own  work  to  do,  and  we  could  not  appoint  any  person 
who  was  either  connected  with  a student  who  was 
going  in  for  examination  or  interested  in  the  school  ? 
—Oh,  no. 

X 2 
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2847.  And  in  the  second  place  would  it  not  rather 
have  a tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion ? — I think  it  would  both  lower  the  standard  of 
examination,  and  particularly  it  would  undermine 
the  public  confidence  in  the  system. 

2848.  You  have  made  a recommendation  in  reference 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

2849.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be  persons  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  teaching  and  management 
of  classes'' — Well,  certainly  in  the  management — 
the  management  of  boys. 

2850.  I have  taken  the  words  from  your  own 
paper,  but  I agree  with  you  that  it  is  more  in  the 
management  of  students  the  experience  is  required — 
that  the  superintendents  should  have  had  experience 
in  keeping  in  order  large  numbers  of  students  ? — Yes  ; 
of  course  teaching  is  inserted  here  on  the  assumption 
that  really  you  cannot  acquire  the  power  of  managing 
them  without  having  been  employed  in  teaching. 

2851.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  a distinc- 
tion in  your  schools  between  teachers  and  pre- 
fects ? — No. 

2852.  You  know  that  there  is  that  distinction  in 
some  schools  1 — We  have,  of  course,  prefects,  but  they 
are  not  exclusively  prefects. 

2853.  In  one  year  they  may  be  prefects  and  in 
another  year  they  may  be  teachers.  Now  J come  to  the 
matter  of  the  division  of  courses,  to  which  you  ap- 
parently attach  a great  deal  of  importance,  as  I do 
myself.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  as  to  a 
second  course,  or  if  you  think  right  two  additional 
courses  ? You  call  it  a “ commercial  ” course,  some  of 
the  other  witnesses  have  called  it  a “ modern  ” course, 
but  it  is  practically  the  same  thing! — Well,  I think 
some  scheme  of  this  kind  ought  be  adopted  ; but,  of 
course,  any  scheme  that  is  adopted  for  the  grading  of 
these  classes  or  other  programmes  should  be  put  in 
working  order  for  a couple  of  years  and  then  tested  in 
practical  work  before  being  generally  adopted.  I mean 
to  say,  that  no  system  proposed  should  be  fixed  as  an 
iron  rule  until  it  is  tested  in  practical  working.  Then, 
of  course,  year  after  year  the  results  of  this  scheme  and 
tlieopinionsof  examiners  and  of  teachers  on  the  scheme 
should  be  asked,  and  then  the  results  of  that  experi- 
ence would  gradually  bring  the  system  into  perfect 
order  and  put  it  into  a perfect  working  plan. 

2854.  What  is  the  system  that  you  suggest  ? — I was 
venturing  to  suggest  this.  At  the  present  time  you 
have  a Senior  Grade  consisting  of — we  will  call  it 
the  University  course — Greek,  Latin,  English,  count- 
ing 1,200  marks  each. 

2855.  I need  not  trouble  you  about  the  details  of  the 
marks.  You  would  have  one  University  course  or  a 
Grammar  course  1 — Quite  so. 

2856.  Then  you  would  have  another  course — you 
call  it  a “ commercial  ” course  ? — Yes. 

2857.  Would  you  have  more  courses  than  the  two! 
— No,  not  as  distinct  courses. 

2858.  Now  we  begin  at  the  Preparatory  Grade.  At 
what  stage  would you  commence  to  separate  the  univer- 
sity course  from  the  commercial  course  or  modern 
course? — There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  not  separa- 
ted in  the  Preparatory  Grade, because  the  branches  that 
lead  up  to  the  one  should  begin  from  the  foundation, 
I should  think,  and  besides  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  present  system  you  have 
a number  of  boys  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  that  do 
not  take  the  Greek  ; they  take  other  subjects  which 
count  as  commercial,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it, 
but  in  the  actual  selection  of  subjects  the  division  is 
practically  working  at  the  present  time,  only  it  has 
not  a distinct  recognition  as  a distinct  course  in  the 
programme,  and  there  are  disadvantages  in  that. 

2859.  Would  your  view  be  that  each  of  these 
courses  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  equally  weighted 
— -that  is,  equally  difficult — and  that  there  should  be 
equal  rewards  attached  to  them,  both  for  the  students 
and  for  the  teachers,  so  that  there  would  be  no  induce- 
ment other  than  the  individuality  of  the  student  or 
his  future  prospects  to  adopt  one  in  preference  to  the 


other? — I would  put  them  on  a footing  of  perfect 
equality.  I would  make  a provision  of  this  kind  im- 
perfect fairness.  In  the  exhibitions  it  might  happen 
that  a very  small  number  of  boys  might  go  for  one  of 
those  divisions,  and  a very  large  number  might  go  for 
the  other.  If  you  do  not  count  the  two  in  combination 
in  awarding  the  exhibitions  it  might  happen  if  you 
awarded  the  exhibitions  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  so 
many  that  in  the  commercial  course  or  in  the  classical 
course  you  might  have  a great  number  of  boys  getting 
exhibitions  that  would  not  be  at  all  up  to  the  mark 
of  the  boys  not  getting  exhibitions  in  another  course. 

2860.  Would  you  contemplate  our  retaining  the 
provision  that  one  exhibition  only  should  be  given  for  a 
prescribed  number  of  boys  that  pass  ; do  you  think 
that  a good  provision  at  all?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  award  exhibitions  according  to  merit  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason,  first  of  all — 
the  present  system  has  for  effect  to  induce  teachers 
not  only  to  attend  to  the  good  boys,  but  to  attend 
to  the  boys  all  round,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
number  of  exhibitions  depends  on  the  number  of  boys 
passing,  and  I think  that  that  is  a rule  that  should  be 
kept  to  in  all  the  grades  and  in  all  the  divisions,  be- 
cause if  you  do  not  keep  to  that  you  hold  out  a temp- 
tation to  the  teachers  to  attend  only  to  the  good  boys 
— except,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  temptation  of 
the  results  fees.  But,  at  the  present  time,  the  system 
is  so  worked  that  the  teachers  have  as  much  interest 
in  attending  to  the  mass  of  the  boys  as  in  attending 
to  any  few  individuals. 

2861.  Kindly  begin  now  with  the  Preparatory 
Grade  of  this  new  course  you  suggest,  and  tell  us  what 
you  would  propose  as  the  course ; I suppose  there 
would  be  some  subjects  obligatory  and  others  optional  ? 

—Yes.  | 

2862.  Then  kindly  tell  us  what  would  be  the 
obligatox-y  subjects? — In  the  Preparatory  Grade  I 
would  insist  rather  on  the  subjects  that  I might 
call  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  rest.  I would 
not  insist  very  much  on  a strict  division,  but  I 
would  leave  the  boys  for  instance  the  option  of 
taking  classics  or  not  taking  classics.  That  would 
already  make  a division  between  the  classical  course 
and  the  commercial  course.  Leaving  out  those  two 
subjects  I think  the  rest  might  be  taken  in  common 
— that  is,  English,  a language,  whether  it  be  Latin  or 
French,  and  a mathematical  subject  as  now,  and  then 
with  the  addition  of  commercial  English,  including 
geography  and  a little  commercial  French — though  I 
do  not  see  the  advisability  of  introducing  commercial 
French  at  that  stage. 

2863.  What  do  you  say  as  to  practical  scientific 
subjects  ? — I allow  for  the  introduction  of  the  practical 
scientific  course  in  all  the  divisions. 

2864.  Then  you  would  add  that  to  those  you  have 
already  mentioned  ? — Oh,  yes ; although  I venture  to 
say  that  science  might  with  profit  be  left  to  the 
Junior  Grade.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  some  that 
the  non-introduction  of  science  into  the  Preparatory 
Grade  was  the  reason  for  its  elimination  in  the  others. 
I have  given  a reason  to  show  that  that  was  not  the 
case,  at  least  as  far  as  I could  see,  and  consequently 
I do  not  see  the  necessity  of  introducing  science  into 
the  Preparatory  Grade  unless  found  advisable,  but  at 
the  same  time  I would  not.  exclude  it. 

2S65.  Surely  in  some  schools  it  might  be  very 
useful ; in  a school  well  equipped  would  it  not  be 
useful  that  a boy  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  should 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  practical  science?— -I 
have  no  doubt  it  would,  but  I say  it  is  not  essential. 

2866.  Then  you  would  take  as  your  obligatory 
subjects,  English,  a language,  some  mathematical  sub- 
ject and  commercial  English  ; and  I suppose  that  then 
you  would  give  a choice  of  perhaps  one  optional  sub- 
ject, and  if  natural  science  were  chosen  one  branch  of 
it  would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes,  and  drawing  also. 

2867.  Just  trace  up  this  question  through  the 

Junior  Grade? — In  the  Junior  Grade  you  would  have 
for  the  University  course 
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2868.  I think  the  University  course  is  pretty  well 

provided  for,  but  the  commercial  course  is  the  one  I 
am  anxious  for  ? — In  the  commercial  course  you 
would  have  English,  commercial  English,  French  and 
commercial  French  with  arithmetic.  Those  would  be 
obligatory  subjects.  Then  some  other  subjects 

2869.  Would  you  teach  arithmetic  in  this  course  in 
a different  way  from  that  in  which  it  would  be  taught 
in  the  university  or  grammar  school  course  ?— I should 
not  say  so — not  at  that  stage  at  least,  because  that 
would  lead  to  endless  multiplication  of  classes,  and  I do 
not  think  that  would  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  schools. 
I should  also  say  that  for  the  languages,  the  general 
teaching  of  languages— English,  French,  German,  and 
the.  rest — could  be,  and  should  be,  the  same  in  both 
courses,  and  for  this  reason  : that  the  Intermediate  is 
not  merely  a system  of  education  that  trains  up  for 
merely  utilitarian  purposes,  but  also  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a liberal  education,  consequently,  both  divisions  of 
the  course  should  include  a genuine  liberal  education. 
That  being  the  case,  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
special  reason  for  teaching  French  literature,  English 
literature,  German  literature,  or  any  other  language 
in  a different  way  in  the  commercial  course  from  that 
in  the  other.  But  there  is,  of  course,  a distinct 
separation  to  be  made  in  the  commercial  branches  of 
those  languages. 

2870.  You  are  aware  that  in  former  days  we  had  a 
commercial  course  ? — Yes. 

2871.  And  that  it  was  not  a success  ? — Yes. 

2872.  The  advantages  to  be  attained  in  that  course, 
as  then  framed,  were  not  equivalent  to  the  advantages 
to  be  attained  in  other  courses  1 — They  were  not. 

2873.  And  the  natural  result  of  it  was  that  it  was 
a failure?— A failure. 

2874.  Then  there  was  an  alteration,  and  the  sub- 
stantial effect  of  the  alteration  was  to  abolish  the 
separate  commercial  course,  and  to  add  something  in 
the  nature  of  commercial  education  to  the  existing 
course? — Yes. 

2875.  And  that  also  failed  ? — Yes. 

2876.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  we  had  a 
thoroughly  separate  commercial  course  framed  on  the 
lines  you  have  mentioned,  it  would  be  a success? — 
I think  so. 

2877.  Would  you  make  any  distinction  between 
the  courses  for  one  student,  whose  ultimate  destina- 
tion in  life  was  commercial  business,  and  other  students 
whose  ultimate  destinations  in  life  would  involve  high 
scientific  knowledge,  for  instance,  a mechanical  engineer 
would  be  obliged  to  calculate  strains  and  matters  of 
that  description  ? — In  that  case  my  experience  is 
that  the  generality  of  boys  really  do  not  know  then- 
own  minds  up  to  the  age  of  17.  They  say  one  year 
that  they  are  going  for  this,  and  next  year  that  they 
ax-e  going  for  that,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  be  right 
to  tie  them  down  to  any  fast  rule  that  would  prevent 
them  making  a selection  on  maturer  experience,  if  the 
course  they  have  selected  is  not  found  to  be  just  the 
one  which  suits  them  best.  For  this  reason  I think 
that  both  courses  should  give  fair  latitude  both  to  the 
boys  and  to  the  teachers  to  shape  their  course  at  any 
particular  point  of  their  education,  that  they  can  select 
and  shape  the  coux-se  according  to  what  they  intend  to 
go  for  generally. 

2878.  In  the  working  of  the  px-esent  system 
have  you  found  any  overlapping  of  primax-y  and 
Intermediate  education ; in  other  words,  have  you 
found  that  any  part  of  our  funds  has  been  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  what  was  piactically  primai-y 
education? — I should  not  say  so.  The  Preparatory 
Grade,  of  course,  may  be  considered  to  a great  extent 
as  primary,  but  it  is  really  Intermediate. 

2879.  In  another  sense  it  is;  Intermediate  educa- 
tion must  commence  at  axx  age  much  earlier  than 
sixteen  ? — Certainly  ; and  I think  that  the  Pi'eparatoi-y 
Grade  is  an  essential  prepax-ation  for  a good  course, 
and  any  boy  that  does  not  come  in  young  enough  to 
enter  into  that  grade  is  at  a gx-eat  disadvantage  all 
thx-ough  the  others 


2880.  Your  attention  has,  of  course,  been  directed  ‘ 

to  the  frame  of  our  examination  papers;  that  one  Kev.  K.  J. 
paper  contains  all  the  questions  as  well  as  those  for  Brennan, 

pass  students  as  those  for  competition  students? — 

Yes.  I have  considei-ed  that  question. 

2881.  Do  you  agree  with  that  mode  of  framing  the 
examination  papers  ? — What  I would  venture  to 
suggest  would  be  this.  I think  it  would  be  a mis- 
take, both  for  the  honour  of  the  examination  and 
for  the  expense  and  troxxble,  and  all  that,  to  have 
two  distinct  papers.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  that  in  the  same  paper  you  can  have  passquestions 
and  honour  questions,  but  very  distinctly  defined — 
separate.  The  passquestions,  of  course,  should  be  of  such 
a range,  aud  of  such  a nature  as  to  allow  a really 
average  student  a certainty  of  passing.  I do  not 
think  they  should  be  such  as  to  discourage  the  mass 
of  students  either  from  competing  or  from  presenting 
themselves  for  the  examinations.  With  that  limita- 
tion 1 think  the  pass  questions  and  the  honour  ques- 
tions can  perfectly  well  be  put  on  the  same  gaper,  but 
on  two  distinct  divisions  of  it.  And  I also  think  that 
in  order  not  to  xxeglect  the  x-eal  ground  work  of  the 
essentials,  I believe  it  is  very  useful  that  the  honour 
students  should  be  made  to  do  the  pass  questions. 

2882.  It  is  essential,  is  it  not? — It  is  essential. 

Well,  it  need  not  be  essential,  of  course. 

2883.  I mean,  essexxtial  to  a good  examixxation,  is  it 
not?— I should  think  so. 

2884.  Because,  if  not,  you  are  not  certain  whether 

the  student  is  properly  grounded  ? — I should  think 
so,  and  it  is  very  well  to  have  those  questions  as  an 
assurance  that  the  very  distinguished  boys  will  not 
neglect  the  essentials.  Then  also,  I would  suggest,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  max-king  of  these  questions,  that 
if  a boy — at  the  present  time,  of  course,  all  pass  marks 
count  for  nothing 

2885.  Please  do  xxot  go  to  the  max-king  for  a moment ; 
we  shall  come  to  that  afterwards.  What  percentage 
of  answers  to  the  pass  questions  xxpon  the  paper  ought, 
in  your  opinion,  to  secure  a pass  to  the  student  ? — 

That  would  depend  upon  the  way  the  paper  was  set. 

2886.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  the  paper  contained 
the  entire  of  the  questions  set  for  a pass  student,  and 
that  they  were  set  in  the  way  that  you  would  consider 
propei-,  what  percentage  ought  to  ensure  a pass  ? — If 
you  make  them  pass  questions,  and  merely  pass 
questions. 

2887.  And  not  at  liberty  to  answer  the  competition 
questions  ? — I think  the  percentage  ought  to  be 
pretty  high ; it  ought  to  be  50  per  cent.,  I should 
think,  or  at  least  a fair  percentage.  But  that  was 
not  the  proposal  I intended  to  make. 

2888.  I will  come  in  a minute  to  that.  You  are 
aware  of  the  usual  frame  of  the  present  questions  ? — 

Yes. 

2889.  About  what  percentage  of  pass  questions  ai-e 
there  on  those  papei-s  usually  ? — On  some  of  them 
there  is  very  little  percentage  of  pass  questions  at  all. 

2890.  In  fact  it  is  very  difficult  for  a student  even 
now  to  secure  a pass  by  answeringall  thepass  questions 
on  the  paper  ? — Very  difficult ; impossible  sometimes. 

2891.  He  must  get  25  per  cent,  upon  the  entire 
paper.  And  is  it  within  your  experience  that  in 
some  cases  there  have  not  been  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  pass  questions  on  the  paper  ? — Decidedly. 

2892.  Now,  if  you  please  state  the  suggestion  you 
were  about  to  make  as  to  the  marking  of  the  papers  ? 

- — The  suggestion  I was  about  to  make  was  this  : I 
would  divide  the  questions  into  pass  questions  and 
honour  questions.  I would  make  the  pass  questions 
obligatory  on  the  honour  students ; and  once  an 
honour  student  secures  50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
on  honour  questions,  then  he  should  be  allowed  to 
count  all  the  marks  he  gets  for  the  pass  questions 
as  well.  And  on  the  other  hand  I should  allow 
the  student  who  takes  the  pass  questioxis  and 
passes  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  any  of  the  honour 
questions  he  is  disposed  to  attempt.  I think  in  that 
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way  it  would  prevent  the  pass  course  from  being 
looked  down  upon.  In  the  actual  working  of  it  it 
might  be  difficult. 

2893.  An  objection  has  been  made — do  not  take  it 
as  being  mine — but  an  objection  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence  that  if  such  a practice  were 
adopted,  a student,  especially  a young  student,  might 
,'ose  time  and  be  confused,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
reading  over  both  sets  of  questions  to  see  which  of 
them  he  could  answer  best  ? — I should  not  think  so, 
because  he  would  have  a distinct  class  of  pass  ques- 
tions, and  they  are  bound  to  take  the  pass  questions 
as  a first  condition. 

2891.  But  you  say  that  they  are  to  get  credit  fox- 
answering  the  honour  questions  also  ? — They  do  those 
afterwards. 

2895.  Would  those  answers  be  credited  towards 
a pass,  because  I assume  that  a pass  student  is 
not  working  towards  competition  at  all? — Txx  this 
case  there  are  many  students  who  get  honours  who 
are  ixot  working  for  competition  at  all.  For  instance, 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  mere  pass  students  obtaiu 
honours  in  some  subjects.  I do  not  think  that  that 
right  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  in  the  way  I 
suggest  I think  it  could  be  carried  out.  Of  course  I 
may  be  wrong. 

2896.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I observe  that  you 
attach  importance  to  inspectioix  as  an  element  in  the 
Intermediate  system  ? — Inspection  ? 

2897.  Call  it  either  “ inspection  ” or  “ visitation  ” ; 

1 call  it  “inspection”? — Yes. 

2898.  And  that  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
check  than  as  the  basis  of  distribution  of  results  fees  ? 
— Yes. 

2899.  By  this  system  of  inspection  you  would  aim 
at  ascertaining  that  a thoroughly  efficient  education  is 
given  in  the  particular  branches  which  could  not 
be  fully  tested  by  written  examination? — Yes,  espe- 
cially in  those  subjects. 

2900.  Especially  in  those  branches  ? — Especially  in 
those. 

2901.  Now  you  have  made  some  observations  which 
have  struck  me  as  being  very  pertinent,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
efficient  teachers  of  Fi'ench  and  German  iix  small 
schools.  But  might  we  not  require  some  evidence 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  teach  them  as  living 
languages? — Unquestionably;  but  I think  the  sug- 
gestion that  I made  is  merely  a suggestion.  I do  not 

retend  to  prescribe  to  the  Board  what  their  duties  ai-e, 
bu  it  just  struck  me  that  it  might  be  advisable  or  use- 
ful, and  in  that  way  it  might  be  an  encoux'agement  to 
teachers  iix  distant  localities  where  they  cannot  so 
easily  have  the  French  and  Germaix  professors,  that 
they  might  in  that  way  be  helped  on. 

2902.  I quite  understand  that.  As  an  independent 
suggestion  it  is  very  valuable.  But  we  have  had  some 
evidence  before  xxs  that  some  students  who  have  ob- 
tained high  honours  iix  modern  languages  were  never 
taught  in  any  shape  or  fox-m  to  pronounce  the  lan- 
guages. You  cannot  expect  to  have  a pei'fect  px-o- 
nunciation — a Parisian  accent — as  Bishop  Healy  says, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  but  you  might  have 
an  honest  effort  to  teach  the  languages  as  living  lan- 
guages ? — I would  insist  upon  that  as  far  as  possible. 

2903.  You  have  given  us  your  idea  derived  from 
your  own  experience  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
inspector  should  go  to  work.  Do  you  not  think 
the  safest  plan  for  us  would  be  to  endeavour  to  get 
inspectoi’s  of  the  highest  class  and  allow  them  to 
adopt  their  own  methods? — 1 should  think  not. 

2904.  Why  not? — I should  think  not,  because  all 
men  are  men,  and  one  man  differs  from  another  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  and  I think  that  if  there  are 
ixot  directions  addressed  to  the  inspectors  they  may 
goon  on  lines  that  may  be  quite  divergent  one  from 
another,  and  the  inspection  in  one  province  or  in  one 
county  or  in  one  school  may  be  very  different  from 
that  in  another,  and  on  that  account  I should  think  it 


would  be  most  desirable  that — I will  not  say  very 
strict  rules,  but  at  least  that  general  rules — should  be 
laid  down  for  the  inspectox-s  or  for  the  visitors  to  these 
schools,  and  also  that,  as  much  as  possible,  two  in- 
spectors should  go  together. 

2905.  That  the  Boai'd  should  endeavour  to  have 
uniformity  in  the  method  of  inspection.  I quite  agree, 
but  that  that  method  of  inspection  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  laid  down  by  the  inspectors,  I presume  would 
meet  with  your  approval  ? — I should  say  that  it 
would  be  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  inspectoi’s  combined. 

2906.  You  are  aware  that  a good  many  witnesses 
who  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  opinions,  both 
in  writing  and  orally,  have  suggested  the  substitution 
of  a totally  different  method  of  distribution  of  the 
grants  of  public  money.  At  present  you  kixow  it  is 
distributed  as  the  resxxlt  of  a general  examination  of 
students.  It  has  been  suggested  by  several  witnesses 
that  it  should  be  distributed  by  way  of  capitation 
grant  founded  upon  inspection.  I gather  from  your 
evidence  that  you  do  ixot  adopt  that  suggestion  ? — I do 
not. 

2907.  Would  you  kindly  mention  what,  to  your 
mind,  are  the  chief  objections  against  that  method  of 
distributing  the  public  grant  ? — I think  that  education 
is  the  result  of  a combination  of  forces.  You  want 
educational  machinery,  you  want  an  efficient  staff ; 
then  you  want  work,  you  want  system,-  you  want 
the  union  and  the  co-operation  of  the  taught  and  the 
teachers.  I think  that  you  might  have  a vex-y  perfect 
machinery,  a very  good  staff,  and  yet  have  a very 
imperfect  or  no  educational  result  at  all.  Consequently 
you  mixst  ensure  earnest,  continuous,  and  arduous  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers ; it  is  not  oixly  necessary 
that  they  should  be  efficient,  but  they  must  be  active. 
In  the  second  place,  you  must  secure  that  the  boys 
will  work  and  heartily  co-operate  with  their  teachers, 
because  if  these  two  things  do  not  operate  together, 
you  may  have  excellent  teachers  working  well  and 
still  producing  a very  poor  result.  I think  therefore 
that  a combination  of  forces  that  will  produce  that 
effect  that  will  see  that  the  machinery  exists, and  that 
will  put  that  machinery  into  the  most  efficient 
and  perfect  working  order,  will  produce  the  best 
result ; and  in  that  way  I think  that  the  present 
system  of  rewards  to  pupils  and  to  teachers  has  the 
double  effect  of  stimulating  both,  both  mutually  help- 
ing and  co-opex-ating  with  one  another  in  that  way. 
I would  not  advocate  any  system  that  would  sup- 
plant the  system  of  results  fees  to  teachers  and  prizes 
or  exhibitions  to  pupils,  and  on  the  other  hand  I 
might  adduce  px-oofs,  but  I suppose  it  is  not  necessary. 

2908.  I am  sure  we  should  be  glad  of  any  sugges- 
tion you  might  have  to  offer  by  way  of  illustration  ?— 
In  speaking  from  my  own  experience  I have  to  say 
that  the  success  of  Rockwell  is  mainly  due  to  that 
combiixation  of  forces.  You  have,  of  course,  the  edu- 
cational machinery,  you  have  a good  staff',  but  I 
attribute  the  real  success  of  the  institution  not  so 
much  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  the  educational 
machinei'y  and  an  efficient  staff  there,  as  to  the  work 
that  is  being  done,  and  that  work  is  hearty  co-opera- 
tion all  round  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  I can  say  for  every  member  of 
the  staff  that  he  interests  himself  very  personally  in 
the  teaching  and  advancement  of  his  pupils,  and  I 
would  add,  of  course,  most  particulaxiy,  the  Dean  of 
Studies,  Dr.  Crean,  who  has  put  life  into  the  place. 
Then  I may  answer  also  for  the  boys — that  there  is 
the  most  hearty  and  earnest  co-opex-ation  between  the 
boys  and  the  teacher's,  and  in  that  way  the  work  is 
rendex-ed  easy  ; it  does  ixot  give  difficulty  to  anyone  ; 
it  does  not  do  injury  to  anyone,  and  the  result  that  is 
achieved  is  very  satisfactory.  I can  say  the  same  for 
other  colleges,  and,  I am  sure,  for  any  well-worked 
Intermediate  institution,  and  I believe  that  without 
that  combination  of  foi-ces,  actively  employed,  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a good  or  permanent  satisfac- 
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tory  result.  And  I think  that  the  system  in  action 
at  present  is  the  best  calculated  to  produce  that 
result. 

2909.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  test  of  educational  results  generally  ? 
— Well,  I consider  that  under  the  special  conditions  of 
this  country  it  is  the  best  system  that  can  be  adopted, 
with  the  additions  I have  suggested. 

2910.  Very  well  I take  it  from  your  answer  that, 
apart  from  any  such  matters  as  those  you  refer  to  in 
your  last  answer,  you  think  it  is  a satisfactory  test, 
and  that  there  are  special  conditions  which  renders  it 
advantageous  in  a great  degree  ? — Certainly. 

2911.  I presume  you  allude  to  the  fact  that  under 
a system  of  inspection  the  individuality  of  the  in- 
spector, his  idiosyncrasies,  his  peculiar  views,  and 
matters  of  that  sort,  come  into  play  to  a greater  extent 
than  under  a system  of  examination1? — Oh,  most 
decidedly ; and  I do  not  believe  that  anything  like 
such  an  efficient  test  as  the  present  could  possibly  be 
applied  by  mere  inspection. 

2912.  The  present  system  appears  from  the  evidence 
before  us  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Do  you  think  that  the  public  would  have — I mean  of 
course  by  the  “public”  the  public  who  have  a know- 
ledge of  and  an  interest  in  the  subject — would  have 
equal  confidence  iu  a system  of  inspection — and  when 
I refer  to  a “ system  of  inspection  ” I refer  to  it  as 
the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  grant,  not  as  a 
check  upon  examinations  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

2913.  I see  that  you  have  had  experience  before  as 
well  as  after  the  starting  of  the  Intermediate  svstem  ? 
— Yes. 


Senior  Grade  you  would  give  a different  pass  Jan-  20>  189a 
paper ; a different  piece  of  English  for  composition  Rev.  N.  J. 
to  a pass  student  than  to  an  honour  student  ? — In  Brennan, 
the  languages.  c.s.sp.,  b.a. 

2917.  In  Latin  or  Greek? — Oh,  decidedly. 

2918.  Very  well.  But  it  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not,  practically,  to  separate  the  examinations ; 
the  honour  student  could  not  be  expected  to  spend  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  translating  into  Latin  an'easy 
piece  of  English  ; he  would  have  to  devote  himself  to 
the  stiffer  bit,  the  bit  of  work  that  he  was  given  to 
translate? — That  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  paper 
is  too  long.  Of  course,  in  the  scheme  I propose  for  the 
counting  of  marks,  which  I was  returning  to,  it 
would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the  honour  boy  to  score 
the  pass  marks,  because,  once  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing 50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  of  marks  on  the 
honour  part  of  the  paper  I think  he  should  be  entitled 
to  every  mark  he  obtained  on  the  pass. 

2919.  I do  not  think  I quite  conveyed  my  difficulty. 

I have  been  illustrating  it  by  the  case  of  Latin  com- 
position, but  it  would  run  through  the  entire  of  the 
classical  examination.  You  give  a stiffer  passage  for 
translation  to  the  honour  student  than  to  the  pass 
student.  Suppose  that  three  lioui-s  are  allocated  to 
classics ; the  pass  paper  would  take  the  pass  boys 
three  hours  to  do ; the  writing  of  the  composition 
would  occupy  three  hours.  Well,  the  honour  paper 
I presume  would  occup3r  tli  ree  hours  also.  How 
is  the  honour  boy  to  do  the  pass  paper  in  addition  to 
the  honour  paper  ? — That  would  be  for  English  com- 
position ? 


2914.  That  being  so— by  the  Intermediate  system,  292°-  1 am  takluS  the  examination  in  classics.  A 

I mean  of  course  tl'ie  system  established  by  the  Act—  Parb  consists  of  a prescribed  book,  the  other  part  con- 
vou  are  in  a position  to  compare  Intermediate  educa-  ®lsfcs  of  what  are  ca,led  unseeu  passages.  You  would 
tion  in  Ireland  as  it  existed  before  tne  Act  with  havo  a much  sfclfter  PassaSe  for  fcl>e  honour  boy  and 
Intermediate  education  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  70u  wo,dd  have  an  average  passage  for  the  pass  boy, 

What  is  the  result  of  your  comparison  7 If  I misfit  be  but  each  PaPer  or  each  division  of  the  paper  would 

allowed  to  make  a few  personal  observations— — fairly  occupy  the  entire  time?— Not  in  the  scheme 

29 1 5.  I am  sure  we  shall  be  very  happy  ; it  is  vonr  bbab  £ P10P0se- 

personal  experience  we  want  to  get  f— I wish  to  2921.  But  how  is  that?  Would  you  kindly  develop 
mention  my  experience  as  a pupil  first,  and  then  as  a £bab  £dua  ^ b would  say  that  the  pass  questio  ns 
teacher  before  the  Intermediate,  and  as  a teacher  since  should  be  such  that>  o£  course,  to  the  pass  pupil  there 
As  a pupil  I studied  in  Blackroek  both  for  the  should  be  fillfficient  difficulty  to  test  his  knowledge 
secondary  and  the  university  course.  I went  during  perfectly  within  one-half  the  allotted  time.  Then,  lie 
four  years  for  the  examination  in  the  Catholic  should  have  time  if  he  wished,  if  he  was  so  disposed, 
University,  and  I took  prizes  and  so  on— classics—  to  attempt  some  of  the  honour  questions  after.  On 
and  in  four  original  composition  prizes  awarded  iu  two  the  ofcher  hand>  the  b°37  who  competes  for  honours, 
-ears  I took  three  firsts  and  one  second.  I think  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  pass  questions  for  the 
from  my  knowledge  of  what  I was  at  that  time— T reason  that  I mentioned— that  the  elementary 
took  those  prizes,  I suppose,  about  the  age  of  20,  and  I knowledge  would  be  well  kept  up,  and  the  fact  of  his 
consider  that  although  I took  those  prizes  at  that  takmS  fchose  questions  would  be  no  disadvantage  to 
time,  the  boys  at  the  present  time,  age  for  age,  have  a lum  .l£  he  succeeds  in  getting  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
more  precise,  accurate,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  maximum  on  the  honour  portion  of  the  paper  ; if  he 
languages  than  I had  when  at  the  age  that  they  are  doesso  fche  Pass  questions  will  count  just  the  same  as 
now ; that  is,  I believe,  T would  not  have  done — I do  £be  honour  questions. 

not  know,  1 may  be  wrong — but  I think  1 would  not  2922.  V our  object  in  asking  the  honour  boy  to 
have  done  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  best  boys  are  doing  do  the  pass  business  is  to  ascertaiu  that  he  has  been 
now  in  the  Intermediate — and  I got  those  prizes.  well  grounded  in  the  elementary  portion,  but,  surely,. 
Well  1 have  known  boys  that  I taught  before  the  ^ the  honour  papers  were  reasonably  well  drawn  up, 
Intermediate,  and  what  they  were  able  to  do ; they  it  did  not  consist  of  cut  questions,  but  was  a reasou- 
were  very  good,  no  doubt,  and  very  satisfactory,  but  ably  good  paper,  no  boy  could  answer  it  well  who- 
there  was  no  limit  of  age,  and  I think  if  the  limit  of  could  not  also  clear  the  pass  paper  ? — That  may  be 
age  were  kept  as  it  is  at  present  the  general  standard  true  ; that  may  be  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
— the  highest  standard  might  be  very  much  the  Pass  questions  are  not  attempted  there  is  a danger 
same — but  the  average  mass  of  the  boys  are  that  the  student  for  honours  may  aim  too  high  and 
immensely  better  than  they  were  then — immensely  neglect  the  real  essentials. 

better.  2923.  Pi.ev.  Dr.  Salmon. — i am  in  such  general 

2916.  There  is  one  practical  matter  with  regard  agreement  with  you  that  there  are  very  few  things  I 

to  which  I have  not  hitherto  been  quite  able  to  want  to  ask  you  about.  The  question  that  was  put 

follow  your  advice.  It  is  a matter  of  considerable  to  you  about  the  difference  between  primary  and 
practical  importance,  and  that  is  the  separation  of  Intermediate  education  I think  has  been  misunder- 
pass  from  honour  questions.  I can  understand  if  stood,  as  if  it  was  a matter  of  abstract  definition, 
there  are  a certain  number  of  questions,  distinct  which  1 do  not  think  anyone  would  like  to  make, 
questions,  in  one  branch  of  knowledge,  how  your  But  the  objection  of  some  witnesses  that  we  have 
scheme  would  work.  To  take  a branch  of  learning,  had  already  before  us  was  that  they  want  to  make 
of  which  I have  more  experience  as  the  subject  of  a difference  between  primary  and  Intermediate 

examination  than  any  other,  classics.  Now,  in  the  schools.  I think  they  thought  that  a school  ought 
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not  to  receive  grants  from  us  if  it  was  not  really 
an  Intermediate  school,  but  was  only  a primary 
school  that  happened  to  be  able  to  put  in  answers 
upon  some  subjects  in  which  we  examine.  That 
is  really  a practical  question  that  seemed  to  come 
before  us  as  to  the  difference  between  a primary 
school  and  an  Intermediate.  A great  deal  of  our 
examination  must  necessarily  be  primary,  and  yet  the 
school  that  teaches  that  may  be  an  Intermediate 
school  1 — It  is,  most  decidedly.  I think  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  have  an  Intermediate  school  pure  and 
simple,  because  you  must  begin  below ; it  is  an  Inter- 
mediate step.  You  may  overlap  at  either  end,  either 
above  or  below,  but  you  must  necessarily  overlap  in 
the  primary  element,  and  therefore  if  you  have  not  a 
primary  element  in  your  Intermediate  school  there  is 
a danger  that  you  will  run  out  of  your  Intermediate 
element  too.  You  must  have  an  element  that  you 
are  preparing  for  the  Intermediate,  you  may  call  it  a 
primary  department  or  an  elementary  department  or 
anything  you  choose;  it  is  not  an  Intermediate 
department,  but  still  it  is  a portion  of  the  Inter- 
mediate college.  I think  that  is  quite  legitimate ; but 
at  the  same  time  a school  that  is  purely  primary  and 
merely  sends  in  a few  boys,  I really  do  not  know  how 
that  would  work  out.  I think  the  definition  of  a 
“ school  ” in  your  rules  is  rather  low — one  which 
affords  classical  or  scientific  education  to  pupils  not 
exceeding  18  years  of  age,  of  whom  not  less  than  ten 
shall  have  attended  the  school.  I do  not  think  that 
is  sufficient.  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  pupils  not  under  13  nor  exceeding  18;  I 
would  put  a lower  limit,  not  under  13,  and  then  I 
would  raise  the  number  from  10  to  20  or  something 
like  that.  Of  course  I should  not  like  to  give  it  as 
an  iron  rule  until  I saw  how  it  would  work.  I would 
like  to  have  all  the  rules  tried  in  practice  for  a couple 
of  years  before  they  would  be  finally  fixed,  and  once 
they  are  found  to  work  satisfactorily  then  I think  the 
rule  might  be  made  a lasting  one. 

2924.  The  whole  question  between  primary  and 
Intermediate  seems  to  me  to  rise  from  a little 
jealousy  between  schools ; but,  of  course,  an  Inter- 
mediate school  must  teach  primary  subjects,  and 
primary  subjects  will  overlap  a little  into  the  Inter- 
mediate '1 — Certainly. 

2925.  Some  propose  that  we  should  increase  the 
limit  to  ten  in  each  grade,  and  make  a school  to 
consist  of  forty  pupils.  I rather  think  that  hard- 
ship would  be  made  under  any  such  rule.  The  only 
thing  that  occurred  to  me — I do  not  know  how  it 
would  work — would  be,  if  you  say  a large  school  is 
entitled  to  receive  fees  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  students  that  had  passed  with  us  in  previous  years, 
perhaps  that  a school  that  only  passed  boys  in  the 
Junior  Grade  might  be  a low-class  school,  and  those 
that  passed  pupils  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
might  be  considered  as  high-class  schools? — There 
may  be  something  in  that,  but  I should  not  like  to 
draw  a hard-and-fast  rule  in  that  way.  If  the  Junior 
Grade  really  belongs  to  the  Intermediate,  and  the 
Junior  Grade  boy  even  obtained  a good  pass — I mean 
all  round — in  the  four  subjects  that  are  necessary,  I 
think  he  is  fairly  well  educated  for  his  age.  Of  course 
we  cannot  expect  more.  We  must  consider  boys  of  a 
definite  age,  and  compare  them  with  other  boys  of  the 
same  age,  and  in  that  way  I should  not  put  any  con- 
ditions that  boys  must  be  of  a superior  grade. 

2926.  I only  asked  the  question  because  some  of 
the  witnesses  seemed  to  attach  importance  to  it. 
With  regard  to  inspection,  I think  the  majority  of 
the  witnesses  we  have  examined  rather  thought  that 
inspection  might  be  very  well  used  with  reference  to 
the  results  fees  obtainable  by  a school,  but  that  it 
would  not  inspire  confidence  if  the  results  of  ex- 
hibitions in  any  way  depended  upon  the  report  of  the 
inspector  in  the  case  of  an  individual  boy? — I think  in- 
spection as  the  sole  test  would  be  a total  failure,  as  the 
sole  test  even  of  a pass,  because  that  inspection  might 
be  of  the  most  superficial  kind  ; it  might  test  a school, 


but  it  might  not  test  an  individual  boy  in  any  way 
whatsoever— I mean  any  way  that  would  be  really 
worth  considering. 

2927.  I do  not  think  that  they  intended  it  should 
be  the  sole  tost.  The  general  idea  was  that  where, 
say,  you  had  a paper  examination,  as  in  great  part 
affording  the  data  upon  which  exhibitions  should 
be  conferred,  there  ought  also  to  be  certain  marks  - 
given  to  each  student  for  the  result  of  a viva  voce  ex- 
amination conducted  in  the  school  ? — I should  say 
that  either  the  oral  examination  should  precede 
or  follow  the  other ; I do  not  see  how  it  could  accom- 
pany it.  If  it  precedes,  the  visitation  or  inspection 
will  secure  that  object ; if  it  is  to  follow,  I do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  practically  carried  out.  For  instance, 
it  might  be  possible  in  large  cities  like  Dublin  to  col- 
lect the  students  from  certain  schools  into  a, certain 
centre  and  examine  them,  but  it  would  entail  a tremen- 
dous lot  of  labour,  and  there  would  be  no  correspond- 
ing advantage.  That  might  be  possible,  but  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable  even  in  a large  city  like 
Dublin,  but  in  outside  centres  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Could  you  expect  boys  to  be  sent 
from  Rockwell  College  ? If  you  do  uot  send  them  to 
Dublin,  Cork,  or  somewhere  else,  you  would  have  to 
send  men  down  there,  and  then  the  examination  will 
be  suspected  of  partiality  ; if  the  boys  are  examined 
in  the  schools  people  will  imagine  that,  perhaps,  they 
had  some  chances  that  a boy  who  was  examined  out 
of  it  would  not  have.  I do  not  think  it  would  work, 
and  I do  not  believe  it  is  necessary. 

2928.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  a difficulty 
when  you  merely  have  it  with  respect  to  the  granting 
of  results  fees.  Even  for  such  a thing  as  whether  the 
pronunciation  of  French  was  taught,  surely  an  inspec- 
tor could  hand  a Freuch  book  round  a class  and  make 
each  pupil  read  a sentence  or  two? — That  is  provided 
already  in  the  conditions  I specified ; but  I do  not 
think  anything  further  is  really  necessary. 

2929.  I think  that  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  those  already  examined.  With  respect  to  pass  and 
honour  students,  I was  at  first  very  much  opposed  to 
giving  separate  papers  on  account  of  the  embarrass- 
mentthe  pupil  might  feel  in  determining  whether  he 
should  attempt  the  pass  paper  or  the  honour  paper, 
but  I think  that  could  only  affect  the  first  examina- 
tion. I think  that  anyone  who  has  gone  in  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations  must  know  very  well 
whether  he  would  have  a chance  of  obtaining  honours 
or  not— I do  not  mean  honours  all  round,  but  in  one 
particular  subject.  A boy  would  not  take  an  honour 
paper  in  classics  unless  he  was  something  of  a fair 
classical  scholar  or.  vice  versa.  I do  not  have  that 
difficulty  now  in  regard  to  separate  papers  ?— In  the 
system  that  I propose,  it  would  be  quite  clear  to  every 
boy  what  questions  he  should  commence,  because  T 
presume  that  every  boy  must  do  the  pass  questions, 
even  the  honour  boys,  and  consequently  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  of  choice  ou  the  part  of  the  student  as 
tojjwhat  questions  he  should  select. 

2930.  I partially  agree  with  you.  I agree  that 
every  honour  boy  ought  to  be  able  to  do  pass 
questions,  but  I do  not  agree  when  you  say  the  pass 
questions.  I think  when  you  examine  a pass  boy  you 
ou«ht  not  to  give  them  a small  number  of  questions, 
as  that  might  happen  to  operate  very  unfairly  ; they 
miwht  be  the  questions  which  he  specially  did  not 
know.  In  examining  a pass  boy  he  should  be  given 
a good  many  questions,  and  if  you  give  those  same 
questions  to  an  honour  boy  he  would  not  have  time 
for  the  honour  questions  if  he  preferred  them.  But 
the  course  I would  be  advised  to  take  would  be  to 
have  an  honour  paper  and  a pass  paper,  and  that  the 
honour  paper  ought  to  contain  a small  number  of  pass 
questions,  too,  and  possibly  that  the  pass  paper  might 
contain  some  very  small  number  of  questions  of  a 
higher  order  too.  As  at  present  advised,  I think  that 
two  separate  papers,  with  liberty  to  choose  between 
them,  would  be  the  best  way,  and  what  occurred  to 
me  was  that  a higher  percentage  might  be  given,  that 
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any' boy  who 'chose  to  take  a paper  such  as  we  2934.  I do  not  see  the  working  of  it yyS.  You  say  Jan. 20,1899. 
give  at  present,  and  had  25  per  cent,  should  that  25  per  cent. — three  of  the  questions  on  the  paper  rcv.  n.  J. 

pass,  but  it  he  took  a pass  paper  merely  the  — are  to  be  pass  questions.  Would  you  say  that  the  Brennan, 

peramtage  should  be  larger,  probably  40  or  50 ? boy  must  answer  the  whole  three  1 — I should  say  °-s-  sl‘-  “-A' 

—That  objection  would  hold  on  the  assumption  that  that  the  pass  boy  should  answer  the  whole  three, 
you  required  to  have  a great  number  of  questions  to  2935.  I am  afraid  you  would  find  that  more  severe 
test  the  efficiency  of  a pass  pupil.  But  I do  not  think  than  the  present  rule  ? — I do  not  think  so  if  the 

that  is  necessary.  I think  a small  number  of  pass  questions  are  properly  set. 

questions  would  perfectly  well  test  the  abilities  of  a 293G.  O’Conor  Don.—  Father  Brennan,  you  are  a 
pass  pupil ; it  is  not  the  amount  of  questions  precisely  member  of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Headmasters, 
that  will  be  required  for  the  purpose,  but  the  quality  are  you  not? — Yes. 

of  the  questions.  Very  often  it  is  complained  2937.  And  you  were  present  at  a meeting  of  that 
that  papers  are  given  that  really  entail  an  Association,  held  on  the  1 3th  of  last  September  ? — 

amount  of  . physical  labour — that  is,  that  with  the  Yes. 

utmost  energy  that  a boy  can  put  into  them,  even  if  2938.  I see  that  at  that  meeting  a resolution  was 
he  kno  ws  the  paper  thoroughly,  he  could  not,  in  the  proposed,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  combine  inspec- 
time  given  to  it,  get  through  the  whole  of  it.  I do  tion  with  a more  limited  competition  than  takes  place 
not  consider  that  that  is  at  all  necessary.  I think  the  at  present  under  the  existing  system,  and  that  you 

kind  of  questions  would  be  a sufficient  test  as  to  the  proposed  a direct  negative  to  chat  resolution  ? — With 

-capacity  and  proficiency  of  a pass  pupil,  and  then  that  the  proviso  that  I have  supported  in  my  evidence 

the  other  distinguishing  element  is  to  come  in  the  to-day,  namely,  that  for  the  two  points  that  were 

other  portion  of  the  paper.  Of  course,  if  it  is  still  found  to  be  defective  visitation  should  take  place.  It 
considered  that  a large  number  of  questions  would  be  is  not  mentioned  there,  but  I distinctly  stated  that, 
necessary  to  test  a mere  pass  student  then,  of  course,  2939.  But  this  visitation  which  you  propose,  as  I 
I should  agree  with  you.  understand,  is  not  one  upon  which  any  results  fees 

2931.  Then,  I think,  as  far  as  I understand  your  are  to  be  dependent;  it  is  a condition  precedent  to 

evidence,  you  are  in  favour  of  continuing  the  present  see  that  certain  things  are  complied  with  ; are  you 
system,  as  in  our  honour  and  pass  papers  there  are  altogether  opposed  to  having  any  payments  depeu- 

generally  a small  number  of  questions  that  a pass  boy  dent  upon  the  result  of  the  inspection? — Altogether 

■ought  to  be  able  to  answer ; all  that  you  would  require  opposed. 

would  be  that  those  questions  should  be  specially  2940.  I see  that  you  state  that  if  you  remove  any 
marked,  so  that  the  percentage  that  a boy  could  get  of  the  three  constituent  principles,  public  examina- 

-we  call  it  25  per^  cent. — although  it  really  does  tion,  rewards  to  pupils,  and  results  fees  to  teachers, 
mean  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent.  ? — I think  that  th  it  the  system  will  drift  into  one  of  partiality  or  stagna- 

diffieulty  could  be  met  in  this  way.  At  the  present  tion? — That  is  my  opinion. 

time  it  often  happens  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a 2941.  Then  I want  to  be  a little  clearer  about  this 
boy,  as  the  papers  are  put  now,  to  determine  which  is  visitation  or  inspection  which  you  propose.  Do  you 
really  an  easy  question,  and  which  is  not,  and,  there-  intend  that  it  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  such 
fore,  in  the  present  condition  of  things  it  is  quite  im-  subjects  as  modern  languages  and  what  are  called 
possible  for  a boy  to  select  the  pass  questions  out  of  scientific  subjects  ? — I said  specially,  but  not  ex- 
the  paper  at  a glance.  With  the  proposal  that  I clusively.  I should  not  require  it  to  be  confined 
made  it  would  be  quite  clear  to  him  from  the  start,  exclusively  to  those  subjects. 

Again,  I have  to  say  that  even  on  the  present  papers  2942.  But  in  what  way  would  it  operate  upon  the 
I deny  that  there  are  a sufficient  proportion  of  pass  other  subjects  ? You  told  us  that  you  would  expect 

questions  at  all.  the  inspector  to  find  out  whether  in  the  modern 

2932.  That  is  a matter  of  detail  that  could  be  at-  languages  the  pupils  were  able  to  read  or  to  under- 

tended to? — -Of  course,  I have  no  objection  in  the  stand  what  they  were  learning? — Well,  as  a matter 
world  to  having  two  distinct  papers,  but  I do  not  see  of  fact,  I do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it  outside  of  these 
that  there  is  any  great  advantage  in  increasing  the  subjects.  I think  the  other  points  are  sufficiently 
labour,  printing,  and  the  rest,  if  it  can  be  done  as  well  covered  in  the  written  examination — sufficiently 
without.  That  is  the  only  object;  If  it  can  be  suffi-  tested.  Of  course,  if  the  Board  thought  otherwise,  I 

ciently  well  done  without,  that  is,  if  one  paper  will  would  not  object  to  anything  further  being  intro- 

suffice,  I do  not  see  the  reason  for  having  two,  but  duced. 

if  it  is  found  that  one  paper  is  not  sufficient,  that  is  all  2943.  But  as  no  payment,  according  to  your 
right.  That  is  only  my  opinion.  system,  is  to  be  dependent  upon  it,  of  what  utility 

2933.  Suppose  we  gave  a paper  of  twelve  questions  would  it  be  outside  those  subjects  ?—— That  is  just  my 

and  three  of  them  were  quite  sufficient  to  pass.  If  we  own  opinion.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  of  much 
mark  out  three  easy  questions,  would  you  attach  the  utility,  or  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  it. 
same  value  to  answering  those  questions  as  to  2944.  Now,  taking  it  to  apply  to  these  modern 
answering  the  difficult  questions  ? — Certainly  not.  languages,  you  have  recognised  very  clearly  the  diffi- 

I would  allow  the  proportion  of  marks  to  the  pass  culty  of  getting  teachers  in  the  small  schools  who  are 
questions,  say,  25  per  cent.,  or  whatever  percentage  aide  to  give,  we  will  say,  a proper  pronunciation  of 
is  adopted,  and  I would  say  that  those  pass  marks  French  and  German  ? — I imagine  that  in,  at  least 
should  count  as  25  per  cent,  for  the  honour  boy  who  some  localities  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  them, 
does  them,  who  secures  50  per  cent,  on  the  honour  2945.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  inspector  finds 
portion  of  the  programme — that  is,  50  per  cent,  of  upon  questioning  the  boys  that  they  have  no  real 
the  maximum.  I should  allow  that  honour  boy  full  knowledge  of  pronunciation,  such  as  would  make 
credit  for  any  of  the  pass  questions  he  does,  and  for  them  intelligible  to  a Frenchman  or  a German,  do 
such  a boy  I would  allow  a percentage  of  25  percent,  you  think  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  right 
on  the  pass  questions  set.  That  is  just  the  percent-  to  get  any  marks  at  all,  or  to  present  at  all,  in  those 
age  allowed  at  present.  And  for  the  pass  student  modern  languages  ? — Not  the  first  time.  I say  T 
who  merely  goes  for  a pass  I would  not  really  specify  would  give  them  a certain  time  to  make  up  tho 
what  percentage ; I mean  what  percentage  that  is  deficiency,  and  then  if  they  neglected  to  do  it,  cer- 
supposed  to  represent ; I would  not  specify  that  at  t-ainly  I would  exclude  them  ; but  I would  not  do  so 
all.  I would  simply  say  in  the  paper — “ These  the  first  time. 

questions  must  be  answered  in  order  to  secure  a pass,  2946.  But  you  would  eventually,  in  effect,  deprive 
and  when  you  have  answered  these  questions,  you  the  small  schools,  where  proper  pronunciation  could 
may,  if  you  choose,  attempt  any  of  the  honour  ques-  not  be  taught,  of  getting  any  marks,  or  of  presenting 
cions.”  In  that  way  you  not  only  secure  a pass,  but  at  all  in  the  modern  languages  ? — In  the  languages  in 
what  might  be  called  an  “ upper  ” pass.  which  they  were  incapable. 

Y 
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2047.  In  which  they  were  deficient1?—  I think  so — 
at  least  after  proper  notice. 

2948.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  be  to  drive  out 
the  teaching  of  those  modern  languages  from  a great 
number  of  the  smaller  schools  of  the  country? — I 
should  not  think  so.  I think  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  improving  it. 

2949.  But  do  you  think,  for  instance,  it  would  be 
possible  in  these  small  schools  for  them  to  have  the 
expense  of  paying  teachers  who  could  teach  proper 
pronunciation — we  will  say  in  German — in  these 
schools  where,  perhaps,  they  have  only  three  or  four 
pupils  going  in  for  German? — That  is  the  difficulty 
I wished  to  cover  in  the  suggestion  I made — that  if  a 
Trench  or  German  elocution  master  should  visit  those 
schools  and  give  some  help  to  the  teachers,  it  might 
be  very  useful  to  them.  Of  course  I only  mention  it 
as  a mere  suggestion. 

2950.  But  without  that  do  you  think  the  only 
effect  of  such  a rule  would  be  that  the  teaching  of 
these  languages  would  practically  be  given  up  by  all 
these  schools  ? — I do  not.  I think  that  in  time  all 
these  things  would  be  remedied.  I believe  the 
teachers  would  endeavour  to  bring  themselves  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  that  they  would 
succeed  in  doing  so. 

2950a.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  a 
tentative  course  in  this  matter  and  to,  begin  by  allow- 
ing a smaller  number  of  marks  to  a school  that  could 
only  teach  a modern  language  as  a dead  language 
would  be  taught  ? — Y es,  I think  that  would  be  very 
fair. 

2951.  And  might  not  the  same  system  be  applied 
to  these,  what  are  called  scientific,  subjects? — I think 
so. 

2952.  Because,  as  I pointed  out  to  you,  the  abso- 
lute requirement  of  proper  pronunciation  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  having  suitable  apparatus  in  the  other 
case,  might  have  the  effect  of  killing  the  subjects 
altogether? — Certainly,  and  I think  that  in  any 
move  that  is  to  be  made  either  with  a view  to  inspec- 
tion or  otherwise,  the  object  should  be  rather  to  en- 
courage the  schools  to  do  better  than  to  depress  them 
or  discourage  them. 

2953.  T see  here,  if  you  kindly  look  at  the  printed 
paper,  page  171,  you  say  that  “when  the  Inter- 
mediate Act  was  passing  through  Parliament  in 
1878  Lord  O’Hagan  was  able  to  say  that, 1 since  1871 
there  were  1,918  places  in  the  Excise  and  Customs 
disposed  of  by  public  competition.  For  these  places 
there  were  1 1,371  candidates ; 11  per  cent,  of  these 
were  Scotch,  46  per  cent.  English,  43  per  cent.  Irish. 
Scotch  competitors  won  6 per  cent,  of  the  places, 
English  38,  and  Irish  56.  Of  every  one  hundred 
Scotch  candidates  nine  passed  ; of  every  one  hundred 
English  fourteen  passed  ; of  every  one  hundred  Irish 
twenty-two  passed.’  ” Then  yon  go  on  to  say,  “ An 
examination  of  the  lists  of  the  candidates  for  these  two 
posts  who  succeeded,  and  who  failed  in  recent  years, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  English  and  Scotch 
competitors  have  more  reason  to  bless  the  Inter- 
mediate system  than  the  Irish  competitors  have.”  I 
suppose  from  that  we  may  assume  that  the  compara- 
tive success  of  the  Irish  candidates  has  fallen  off  since 
the  institution  of  this  Intermediate  system  ? — Well, 
to  a certain  extent,  that  might  be  explained  by  other 
causes  than  the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate 
system.  I think  the  effect  of  boys  having  more 
courses  open  to  them  at  the  present  time — more 
careers  open  to  them — would  partially  account  for  it, 
and  then  the  lessening  of  the  population  in  Ireland 
must  be  taken  into  account  too. 

2954.  But  why  do  you  state  here  that  the  English 
and  Scotch  competitors  would  have  more  reason  to 
bless  the  Intermediate  system  than  the  Irish  would 
have  if  it  were  not  due  to  the  Intermediate  system  ? — 
Well,  that  is  that  the  proportion  is  not  kept  up,  and 
that  it  seems  to  come  from  that,  and  that  is  an  argu- 
ment that  is  put  in  simply  to  support  the  motion  for 


the  establishment  of  a separate  commercial  course 
that  would  include  subjects  leading  up  to  the  Civil 
Service. 

2955.  You  think  that  the  present  system,  perhaps,, 
has  had  the  effect  of  directing  the  students  into  what, 
might  be  called  a grammar  school  course  more  than 
was  desirable? — I should  not  say  that,  but  anyhow  of 
not  directing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Service- 
quite  as  much  as  before. 

2956.  You  think  it  has  directed  them  to  a course- 
leading eventually  to  a university,  although  they  may 
never,  in  fact,  go  to  a university,  more  than  was  the- 
case  in  the  education  which  existed  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Intermediate  system  ? — Yes. 

2957.  And  you  propose  to  correct  that  by  the  insti- 
tution of  this  commercial  course  ? — Yes,  which  would 
include  the  subjects  necessai-y  for  that  purpose  too. 

2958.  Do  you  think  that  the  education  given  in 
the  schools  of  which  you  have  had  experience  under 
the  Intermediate  system  has,  as  a whole,  led  to  the- 
success  of  the  students  in  after  life? — Oh,  decidedly. 

2959.  Have  you  ever  followed  up  the  course  of 
your  distinguished  students — of  those  who  have  gained 
exhibitions  ? — A good  number  of  them.  It  is  of  course 
quite  impossible  to  follow  them  all,  but  I have  followed 
a good  many,  and  I think  they  can  hold  their  own 
pretty  well  in  any  career  of  life  which  they  select. 

2960.  Have  you  got  any  records  to  show  what  pro- 
portion of  them  have  succeeded  in  after  life  ? — I have 
not  got  the  records  for  Rockwell  College,  because  I 
have  not  been  very  long  there  to  begin  with — I have 
been  there  only  the  last  three  years — and  when  asked 
to  prepare  those  records  of  course  I had  not  the  data 
to' do  it  in  a proper  way,  so  that  they  would  only  have 
been  misleading ; but  I know  that  the  boys  who  have 
passed  there  have  been  as  a rule  equal  to  any  of  the 
boys  passed  through  the  other  colleges,  and  I am  able 
to  speak  with  regard  to  this— that  the  students  of 
Blackroek  hold  high  positions  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

• 2961.  Now  there  is  just  one  other  point  on  which 
I should  like  to  ask  a question.  A great  deal  has 
been  said  here,  and  I daresay  you  have  been  in  the 
room  and  heard  it — about  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  examinations.  What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  that?— I think  it  has 
a most  beneficial  effect.  I believe  first  of  all  that  it 
helps  the  masters  to  classify  their  pupils,  and  it  also- 
gives  a stimulus  both  to  pupils  and  masters.  Besides 
that  I think  that  the  Intermediate  Act  has  for 
object  not  merely  to  extend  education  to  Intermediate 
boys  but  to  the  country  generally,  and  I believe  one 
of  the  things  that  arouses  interest  in  the  publie 
generally  in  these  examinations  under  the  Inter- 
mediate system  is  the  publication  of  these  results.  It 
gives  them  an  opportunity  besides  of  educating 
themselves,  showing  them  where  they  are  likely'  to 
get  the  best  places  to  send  their  boys  to,  and  soforth. 
I think  that  is  a very  important  thing  for  parents  to 
know,  and  in  that  way  the  publication  of  these- 
results  I think  has  a good  effect.  Anyhow,  I do  not 
see  any  bad  effect  that  it  has  or  is  likely  to  have. 
Now  some  of  the  points  mentioned,  for  instance  the 
publication  of  the  failures  and  so  on,  I think  that 
could  be  obviated  by  simply  leaving  out  the  “ F’s  :> 
after  the  names  of  those  who  failed.  Those  who  fail 
to  pass  the  examination  at  all,  as  a whole,  are  not 
mentioned  ; therefore  there  is  no  slur  cast  upon  them 
and  with  regard  to  those  who  do  pass  the  examination, 
if  there  is  any  slur  cast  upon  them  by  marking  “F  ” 
against  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  failed,  if 
thought  advisable  that  slur  could  be  removed  by 
leaving  the  “F”  out.  But  I think  the  general 
publication  of  the  results  is  most  valuable  and  useful 
in  its  effects. 

2962.  You  are  therefore  opposed  to  having  the 
results  notified  solely  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
candidates  ? — I would  have  them  published  just  as 
they  are  at  present,  except  that  I should  propose  to 
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have  the  two  books  come  out  together  (that  is  the 
passes  and  the  honours  results)  if  that  is  possible. 

2963.  You  are  aware  that  the  reason  why  they  are 
mot  published  together  is  that  the  heads  of  schools  are 
very  anxious  to  get  the  information  at  the  very  earliest 
possible  date,  and  that,  of  course,  the  pass  results, 
being  first  ascertained,  are  first  published  ? — I under- 
stand that. 

2964.  And,  therefore,  if  the  two  are  to  be  published 
together  it  must  necessarily  result  in  a delay  of  the 
first  part  of  the  publication  ? — Oh,  no,  not  necessarily  ; 
it  might  result  in  the  earlier  publication  of  the  second 
part. 

2965.  But  assuming  that  we  publish  the  second  as 
early  as  we  can,  you  will  admit  that  in  the  making  up 
of  the  results  the  first  part  of  it  is  first  ascertained  ? — I 
understand  that. 

2966.  Then  what  would  result  necessarily  from  that 
earrying  out  of  your  suggestion  would  be  that  if  the 
■two  are  to  be  published  together  the  first  part  will  be 
kept  back  to  a later  date  than  it  might  be  published  ? 
— -I  should  not  say  that  at  all.  It  is  very  much  better 
to  have  the  pass  marks  out  at  the  time  they  are  now 
than  to  keep  them  back,  but  I say  an  effort  ought  to 
be  made  if  possible  to  have  the  honour  results  published 
at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  if  this  is  not  possible  it 
cannot  be  helped,  I suppose,  but  if  it  is  in  any  way 
possible  I think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

2967.  But  it  is  only  possible  by  delaying  one  ? — If 
by  putting  on  additional  clerks  or  anything  else  the 
thin.-'  could  be  done  sooner,  I think  it  would  be  a de- 
cided advantage. 

296b.  It  might  be  done  sooner ; I am  not  disputing 
the  question  whether  or  not  they  might  not  both  be 
expedited  a few  days ; but  I think  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  first  part  is  the  first  to  be  ascertained,  and 
that  the  second  part  cannot  be  considered  until  the 
first  is  ascertained ; therefore,  we,  at  the  Board,  are 
cognisant  of  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings  before  we 
are  of  the  second  ? — I admit  that. 

2969.  And  at  the  request  and  wish  of  the  teachers 
we  have  published  the  first  part  as  soon  as  ever  we 
have  ascertained  it  ? — Quite  so,  I recommend  that. 

2970.  You  recommend  that? — Certainly. 

2971.  Then,  if  that  course  be  adopted,  no  matter 
what  expedition  is  made  upon  both,  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  part  will  be  published  befoi'e  the  second  ?— 
Quite  so,  but  if  both  are  published  at  a sufficiently 
early  date  to  enable  colleges  to  know  them  before  the 
opening  of  the  colleges,  it  is  all  right.  If  both  are 
published  before  the  end  of  August  it  is  all  right. 

2972.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  regard  to  that 
last  question,  accuracy  in  the  reports  is  of  very  great 
importance.  You  would  not  imperil  the  accuracy  of 
the  reports  by  hastening  their  publication,  would 
you  ? — No,  I would  not. 

2973.  Do  you  not  think  that  bringing  in  unskilled 
persons,  that  is  persons  unskilled  in  this  particular 
matter,  to  supplement  the  skilled  staff  to  a larger 
extent,  might  lead  to  inaccuracies  ? — Yes,  but  I 
maintain  that  a sufficient  staff  could  be  made  skilled. 
If  you  have  not  a sufficient  number  of  skilled  staff 
at  the  present  time,  I do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  have  more  of  them  by  training. 

2974.  Of  course  you  must  remember  we  have  only 
a limited  right  of  spending  public  funds  in  that  way. 
However,  passing  from  that,  there  were  some  questions 
addressed  to  you  rather  bearing  upon  the  application 
of  psychology  to  education  in  regard  to  memory.  Do 
you  consider  it  possible  (this  is  merely  an  academic 
question)  to  cultivate  the  memory  without  cultivating 
also  the  other  intellectual  faculties  ? — I do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  cultivate  the  memory  absolutely 
exclusively,  but  I believe  it  is  possible  to  a great 
extent  to  cultivate  the  memory  and  to  leave  the  other 
faculties  in  abeyance,  as  it  were.  I certainly  do  not 
tliink  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  them  altogether. 

2975.  As  to  inspection,  is  not  one  of  the  .most  im- 
portant functions  of  an  inspector  to  examine  the 


pupils  in  a school  ? — As  far  as  it  is  necessary,  .but 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Intermediate  Act  the  com- 
petition is  a written  competition. 

2976.  Excuse  me;  I want  to  follow  that  up. by 

another  question.  Is  not  a large  part  of  an  inspector’s 
functions  discharged  by  the  written  examinations 
now? — Unquestionably.  , 

2977.  And  what  you  intend  by  inspection  is  to 
supplement  that  in  such  a way  that  where  subjects 
cannot  be  sufficiently  tested  by  written  examinations 
you  would  have  as  a precedent  condition  inspection 
of  the  school  ? — Certainly. 

2978.  There  was  another  important  point  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  examination  papers.  Do  you  think 
the  examiners  should  have  experience  as  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
the  students  of  the  particular  grade  examined  in  ? — ■ 
Certainly,  I think  that  is  very  essential. 

2979.  At  the  same  time  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
in  this  country,  to  get  persons  with  that  experience 
who  are  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  Inter- 
mediate schools? — I should  not  say  so.  There  are  a 
good  many  who  have  been  in  similar  schools,  though 
they  may  not  have  taught  in  an  Intermediate  school, 
and  who  have  experience — memory  is  not  so  bad  as 
all  that — of  boys  of  a certain  age  when  they  were  at 
school,  or  when  they  were  teachers.  I think  that  is 
quite  possible. 

2980.  Could  not  the  difficulty  be  met,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  by  the  appointment  of  examiners  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  revise  the  papers? — Unquestion- 
ably. 

2981.  You  might  then  have  a person  of  dis- 
tinction in  a particular  subject  if  his  paper  were  re- 
vised by  an  experienced  examiner  ? — Yes. 

2982.  Now  I come  to  a subject  on  which  we  have 
spent  a great  deal  of  time — that  is,  as  to  the  pass  and 
honour  papers.  The  exhibitions  are  awarded  on  the 
aggregate  marks  gained  in  a group  of  subjects  at 
present.  In  that  group  of  subjects  you  have  ex- 
perience, of  course,  of  boys  who  are  good  pass  boys — 
something  above  mere  pass  ? — Yes. 

2983.  Would  not  a boy  of  that  kind  be  somewhat 
unfairly  dealt  with  if  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
adding  beyond  the  pass  marks  as  much  as  he  could  do 
on  the  other  paper?  — Oh,  yes,  but  1 go  on  the 
assumption  (and  this  is  what  at  present  exists  as  a 
matter  of  fact)  that  in  order  to  get  an  exhibition  a 
boy  must  score  fairly  well  in  all-round  subjects ; and 
if  he  merely  takes  up  a pass  in  a given  subject 
he  runs  the  risk  of  being  left  out  altogether ; so  that 
I think  the  contingency  is  a very  l'emote  one. 

2984.  Then  you  could,  fairly  enough,  without  any 
candidate  for  an  exhibition  being  injured  by  it,  put  a 
mere  pass  paper  and  limit  the  student  to  that? — 
Oh,  yes — that  is  a pass  student. 

2985.  I am  speaking,  now,  of  the  exhibitioner 
who  takes  a number  of  subjects  ? — If  he  merely  takes 
the  pass  marks,  in  the  suggestion  I made  with 
regard  to  them  no  pass  mark  will  count  for  an 
exhibition  unless  he  scores  50  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum on  the  portion  of  the  paper  allotted  to  honour 
men. 

2986.  We  are  not  thinking  of  the  same  thing. 
My  difficulty  is  this — I have  explained  to  you  that  it 
would  be  a great  convenience  if  we  could  give  a simple 
pass  paper  for  the  pass  students,  but  I have  this 
difficulty  about  it — a student  takes  so  many 
subjects.  Some  of  these  subjects  he  has  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  — it  may  be  a compulsory 
subject.  Now,  if  on  that  compulsory  subject  ho  is 
able  to  score,  over  and  above  pass,  ten  marks,  it 
might  differentiate  him  as  an  exhibitioner.  Would 
it  not  be  unjust  to  prevent  him  from  making  the  ten 
marks  ? — Yes ; but  the  proposal  I make  would  enable 
him  to  do  that. 

2987.  I want  to  know  exactly  what  your  proposal 
is? — I think,  however,  in  order  for  the  student  to 
get  an  exhibition  he  should  be  up  to  honour 
marks. 

Y 2 
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2988.  On  every  subject  he  takes  ? — As  a matter  of 
fact  only  the  honour  marks  count  at  present ; pass 
marks  are  deducted. 

2989.  Quite  so,  but  it  is  just  -what  you  are  above 
pass  marks.  I think  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  that 
no  more  than  honour  marks  count  at  present  ? — Oh, 
no,  25  per  cent,  is  deducted. 

2990.  Twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  it  not  ? — Pass  marks 
do  not  count  at  present,  and  under  my  scheme  they 
would  not  count  either  for  exhibitions. 

2991.  But  everything  above  pass  marks  would  ? — 
Honour  marks  would. 

2992.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — What  do  you  mean 
by  honour  marks  ? — I mean  a student  must  obtain 
honour  marks  on  the  honour  portion  of  the  paper. 
That  would  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.  W e will 
say  300  marks  allotted  to  pass  questions  on  the  Latin 
paper,  and  900  marks  to  pass  with  honours.  I should 
say  on  the  900  he  should  only  score  600,  and  then 
anything  he  scored  on  the  pass  paper  should  be  given 
to  him  ; it  may  be  pretty  high. 

2993.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — That  does  not  meet 
my  point.  Supposing  you  take  a student  who  is  not 
good  at  languages  but  is  excellent  in  other  subjects. 
On  the  languages  he  cannot  score  honour  marks,  but 
he  can  score  a good  deal  above  25  per  cent.-  How,  on 
your  scheme,  will  he  get  the  advantage  of  the  score 
above  25  per  cent,  which  we  give  him  now  ? — He 
would  not  get  it  at  all. 

2994.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  deprive 
him  of  it.  I want  your  opinion  as  an  experienced 
teacher  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would. 

2995.  Now,  in  regard  to  separate  courses  a consider- 
able number  of  the  subjects  will  be  common  to  both 
sides  ? — Yes. 

2996.  Would  you  have  these  subjects  taught  in 
common? — Oh,  yes. 

2997.  Do  you  think  you  could  teach  French 

equally  well  to  candidates  for  the  university  and 
candidates  for  a commercial  life  ? — French  as  a portion 
of  a liberal  education,  yes  ; French  as  a portion  of  a 
commercial  education,  no.  There  is  a distinct  portion 
of  the  commercial  education 

2998.  Excuse  me  interrupting  you  at  that  point. 
Take  the  literary  French  if  I may  so  call  it ; is  that 
anything  different  from  the  French  that  an  educated 
Frenchman  speaks  to-day  ?— The  literary  French  '? 

2999.  The  French  that  you  would  teach? — The 
literary  French  is  the  same  for  all  education,  whether 
it  be  for  the  university  or  for  any  other  branch  ; the 
commercial  portion  is  a distinct  branch  in  itself,  arid 
you  teach  a vocabulary  of  set  phrases  relating  to  com- 
mercial life  ; but  that  must  include  or  imply  first  a 
good  sound  knowledge  of  French  as  a portion  of  a 
liberal  education. 

3000.  Now  take  the  French  that  is  a portion  of  a 
liberal  education— that  is  what  I want  to  get  at. 
That  is  quite  the  same  for  both  sides  of  the  school,  is  it 
not,  and  the  only  difference  is  the  adding,  on  the  com- 
mercial side,  of  certain  special  subjects  and  mainly 
consists  in  phrases  and  terms  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3001.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  student  who  is  to  leave  your  college  at. 
say  16,  to  go  to  business— is  it  worth  his  while  taking 
up  his  time  with  those  technicalities  ; would  it  not  be 
better  to  spend  the  extra  time  in  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  ordinax-y  conversational 
French  ? — That  depends  upon  the  use  he  intends  to 
make  of  the  commercial  portion.  Of  course  if  he  does 
not  want  it  for  practical  purposes  I say  it  vvould 
be  a waste  of  time,  but  if  he  does  want  it  for  practical 
pui’poses  by  all  means  let  him  have  it. 

3002.  Take  a boy  who  goes  as  apprentice  into  a 
business.  You  cannot  teach  every  boy  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  business  in  French;  you  would  not 
attempt  it? — No. 

3003.  You  would,  perhaps,  be  teaching  him  terms 
he  would  never  be  called  upon  to  use  as  a business 
man.  Now,  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  him  a 
thoroughly  good  French  scholar-,  so  that  he  would  be 


able  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  language  fluently, 
and  leave  him  to  discover  what  the  technical  terms 
are  when  he  comes  to  his  place  of  business? — I would 
teach  him  the  manner  of  finding  out  and  using  those 
technical  portions.  I do  not  think  a complete  know- 
ledge can  be  acquired  in  school,  because  practical 
business  knowledge  is  also  requii'ed ; but  once  the 
boy  gets  a practical  foundation  in  school,  that  will 
enable  him  to  educate  himself  up  to  the  necessary 
point  hex-eafter. 

3004.  Take  arithmetic.  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  arithmetic  of  the  young  man  who  is  behind  the 
counter  and  the  customer  who  buys  from  him? — I 
should  think  there  is  to  a certain  extent.  There  is 
what  is  called  commercial  arithmetic  as  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  arithmetic,  though  the  principles  are  the 
same  ; and  just  as  the  boy  can  get  special  teaching  in 
that  commercial  portion  of  a language  of  which  I have- 
just  been  speaking,  so  he  can  supplement  the  ordinary 
part  of  arithmetic  by  the  addition  of  the  commercial 
portion  by  special  teaching. 

3u05.  Suppose  you  take  an  educated  gentleman 
who  became,  say,  chairman  of  one  of  the  new  local 
boards.  The  accounts  he  would  have  to  deal  with 
would  not  differ  from  those  with  which  a commercial 
man  would  have  to  deal  in  his  busixxess? — Practically,, 
very  little. 

3006.  So  that  if  a man  is  to  know  arithmetic 
for  practical  use,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  arith- 
metic that  everybody  learns? — Very  much  the  same. 

3007.  You  have  been  trying  to  guard  against  so- 
fixing  these  different  courses  that  there  might  be 
compulsion  on  a boy  to  keep  to  one  course  when  he 
had  taken  it  up  ? — Yes. 

3008.  I did  not  catch  exactly  how  you  proposed 
to  effect  that  aim  ? — Well,  by  having  a certain  numbex- 
of  alternative  subjects — that  is,  that  a boy  should  be 
able  to  select  or  reject  certain  subjects  according  as 
he  feels  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Of  course,  as  a matter 
of  principle  and  practice,  it  would  at  the  same  time 
be  very  desirable  if  every  boy  could  at  the  start — at 
least  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  if  possible,  or  cer- 
tainly in  the  Junior  Grade — select  and  follow  what  he 
means  to  devote  himself  to ; but,  of  course,  it  is  not 
possible  always  for  that  to  be  done. 

3010.  You  would  make  a language  other  than 
English  compulsory  in  the  commercial  side? — Yes. 

3011.  And,  of  course,  in  that  way  you  would 
differentiate  the  Intermediate  school  from  the  merely 
elemencary  school  ? — Yes. 

3012.  Dr.  Barkley. — Father  Brennan,  you  are- 
aware  that  a suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Preparatory  Grade  should  not  be  any  longer  a com- 
petitive grade,  but  one  with  pass  results  only,  with, 
possibly,  some  small  rewards  in  the  shape  of  a few  prizes 
to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  most.  What  is 
your  opinion  as  to  that? — I think  I would  allow  a 
certain  number  of  money  prizes — say  one  in  fifteen, 
or  one  in  whatever  percentage  of  passes  might  be 
found  most  advisable — I should  say  one  in  twenty, 
perhaps. 

3013.  But  not  of  anything  like  the  present  value, 
I suppose  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so — £5  or  £10  at 
most,  or,  perhaps,  there  might  be  two  divisions,  and 
a prize  of  £10  for  the  upper  division,  and  £5  foi- 
the  lower  division.  That  would  eliminate  from  the 
Preparatory  Gx-ade  any  element  of  real  competition, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give  a sufficient 
stimulus  to  these  young  boys  to  make  that  an  ob- 
ject in  view. 

3014.  With  reference  to  the  separation  of  the 
commercial  course,  do  you  think  that  that  sep- 
aration should  begin  so  early  as  the  Preparatory- 
Grade,  or  that  it  might,  with  advantage,  be  deferred 
to  the  junior? — I thixxk  it  might,  with  advantage,  be 
deferred  to  the  junior,  but,  at.  the  same  , time,  I do 
not  see  any  great  objection,  personally,'  to'  its  com- 
mencing in  the  Preparatory. 

3015.  The  real  point  is  this  : is  not  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  course  the.  necessary  basis  of  the  future 
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education,  whether  it  is  to  develop  in  a commercial 
direction  or  in  a university  direction  ? — I should  say 
that  it  is  rather  a neutral  basis — that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  branch  off  until  you  have  left  that  grade  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  useful  to  branch  off 
in  that  grade.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  however ; 
it  might  be  advisable. 

3016.  It  has  been  suggested  that  under  certain 
conditions  the  present  rule  requiring  another  language 
in  addition  to  English  might  be  dispensed  with  in 
that  grade  : do  you  think  that  would  be  advisable  ? 
— I do  not. 

3017.  You  draw  attention  in  your. paper  to  the 
failure  of  the  commercial  course  in  1891  and  1892. 
One  reason  you  say  was  the  want  of  adequate  re- 
wards, another  was  that  the  commercial  course  began 
with  the  Middle  Grade — that  it  began  too  late  in  the 
student’s  life.  Do  you  think  that  those  were  the  only 
reasons,  or  do  you  think  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  programme  prescribed  for  those  subjects  which 
might  have  conduced  to  that  failure  ? — Oh,  I think 
so ; I think  it  was  made  more  difficult  to  secure  a pass 
in  that  course,  and  also  that  the  attempt  was  not  kept 
up  long  enough  to  be  a success. 

3018.  There  were  so  very  few  students  taking  it 
that  there  was  not  much  temptation  to  keep  it  on 
much  longer  on  the  lines  on  which  it  then  existed? — 
Evidently  all  the  students  of  the  Middle  Grade  at  that 
time  had  their  courses  fixed  already,  and  therefore 
they  could  not  to  any  great  extent  take  advantage 
of  it ; it  was  only  the  students  who  would  be  coming 
up  in  two  or  three  years  to  come  who  would  have 
fallen  into  it. 

3019.  You  only  propose  two  courses  separate  from 
the  beginning,  or  at  least  from  pretty  early  in  the 
course.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  greater 
specialisation  than  is  at  present  possible  in  the  higher 
grades,  such  as  the  Senior? — I do  not  think  so  ; 
I think  the  Intermediate  is  the  foundation  of  a broad 
liberal  education,  and  I think  it  is  only  after  the 
Intermediate  that  any  real  specialisation  should  begin ; 
for  this  reason — that  up  to  that  age  what  boys  require 
is  a good,  all-round  training,  and  after  that  time  they 
liave  plenty  of  time  to  specialise  in  any  direction  they 
desire. 

3020.  You  have  some  boys  who  distinguish  them- 
selves greatly  in  mathematics,  but  are  not  very  good 
at  languages  ; and  you  have  othei's  who  are  good  at 
languages  but  very  poor  in  mathematics.  Would  it 
not  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  a certain  option 
o-iven  to  them  to  give,  say  more  of  their  time  to  scien- 
tific subjects  and  less  to  classical,  or  more  to  classical 
and  less  to  scientific  ? — It  might  be  for  those  who  re- 
quire them  for  very  precise  and  definite  pux-poses,  or 
for  those  who  mean  to  go  on  in  that  special  line  to 
earn  their  livelihood,  or  some  other  reason  ; but  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  for  the  generality. 

3021.  I am  not  going  into  the  question  of  numbers ; 
but  there  might  be  some  who  would,  instead  of  going 
in  for  a university  course,  enter  a college  of  science, 
for  instance  ? — I think  the  present  system  of  marks  is 
admirably  suited  for  that,  and  the  results  prove  it. 
Some  boys,  for  instance,  take  classics,  and  they  have  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  mathematics,  as  you  can 
see  by  the  results  in  the  book  ; and  they  can,  by  the 
present  system  of  counting,  get  an  exhibition  even  by 
specialising  in  more  than  one  branch,  and  I think 
there  is  quite  sufficient  scope  for  that  purpose. 

3022.  If  your  classical  boy  takes  only  one  mathe- 
matical subject  he  may  be  thrown  out  if  the  marking 
happens  to  be  difficult  in  that  sxxbject  in  that  parti- 
cular year  ? — That  is  a chance  he  must  look  forward 
to.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  see  that 
the  examiners  take  pains  to  set  questions  properly. 

3023.  You  referred  to  the  subject  of  committing  to 
memory  a whole  book  of  English  poetry — for  instance, 
such  as  pi-escribed  in  the  particular  grade  ; there  is 
nothing  in  the  programme  requiring  a student  to  have 
it  off  by  heart.  How  has  it  become  necessary  to  com- 
mit a whole  book,  such  as  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last 


Minstrel,”  for  example,  by  heart  ? — As  a matter  of  Ja“-  -u- l899, 
fact  they  are  asked  to  quote  from  any  portion  of  the  Rev.  N.  J. 
book.  Brennan, 

3024.  But  that  may  be  one  question  in  a paper  of  c-s-  SP’’  B,A' 
twelve  questions  ? — Quite  so ; but  if  they  want  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  that  question  they  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it  by  learning  the  whole  book. 

3025.  But  some  boys  would  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty  in  getting  a book  off  by  heart,  and  pex-haps  it 
miglxt  tend  to  give  them  a disgust  for  the  subject  of 
English  poetry  altogether  ? — Certainly. 

3026.  Would  not  a teacher  be  disposed  to  advise 
such  a boy  to  give  more  attention  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  English  course  and  not  to  trouble  him- 
self with  getting  off  the  whole  book  by  heart  ? — He 
might  mark  particular  passages — passages  that  stick 
to  us  all  our  lives  when  we  have  read  the  book — and 
say,  “ you  ought  to  know  that,”  but  not  expect  him 
to  learn  off  tlie  whole  book? — Then  I should  have 
these  passages  definitely  pointed  out  in  some  way,  be- 
cause, as  a matter  of  fact,  teachers  have  to  do  just 
what  I am  suggesting.  If  they  expect  the  boys  to 
answer  that  question  at  all,  they  must  pi-actically 
oblige  him  to  learn,  if  not  the  whole  book,  at  least  a 
very  great  portion  of  it. 

3027.  I suppose  you  mean  some  of  those  passages 
which  have  become  familiar  quotations  in  ordinary 
literature,  such  as  that  about  the  love  of  countiy  in 
the  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Minsti’el  ” ? — Yes.  Of  course  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  specify  certain  passages, 
and  to  say  that  quotations  from  so  and  so  would  be 
taken  and  questions  asked  on  those  passages,  and 
those  would  lie  learned  off  by  heart,  but  to  ask  a boy 
to  learn  a whole  book  off  by  heart — the  vexy  fact  of 
his  having  to  face  it,  is  enough  to  discourage  him  at 
the  beginning. 

3028.  Do  not  you  think  the  examinei’s  might  give 
him  the  option  of  giving  the  general  meaning  of  the 
passages  ?— I approve  of  that ; I approve  of  making  a 
boy  devote  a thoi-ough  study,  to  the  subject,  so  as  to- 
be  able  to  assimilate  it  and  make  it  his  own ; but 
mere  learning  by  heart,  except  as  a special  training  of 
the  memory,  I do  not  think  is  of  any  particular  ad- 
vantage, and  I think  those  who  l-equire  to  have  their 
memory  specially  trained  in  that  peculiar  way,  will 
take  some  other  means  of  doing  it. 

3029.  You  were  asked  how  a superior  board 
of  examiners  to  check  the  questions  set  should  work,, 
and  I think  you  suggested  that  in  addition  to  check- 
ing the  questions  set,  and  detex'mining  whether  they 
were  proper  questions,  they  should  also  revise  the- 
marking  of  the  papers.  Would  not  that  add  to  their 
work  to  an  extx-aordinaxy  extent  if  any  question  were 
raised  as  to  the  marking  ? — Well,  of  course,  I suggest 
that  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  marking,  but 
certainly  for  the  setting  of  the  papers  I would  suggest 
it  as  an  absolute  necessity.  Now,  for  the  marking,  I 
consider  it  would  be  possible ; for  instance,  if  the 
actual  examiner  would  communicate  with  the  board, 
say  the  first  standard  paper — the  paper  to  which  he 
awarded  the  highest  marks — and  say,  “ I have  given 
so  much,”  and  also  the  paper  to  which  he  gave  the 
lowest  marks,  and  say,  “I  have  given  so  much.” 

These  two  papers  might  be  taken  as  a specimen,  and 
if  the  board  considered  these  marks  either  too  high  or 
•too  low,  they  would  make  a communication  to  that 
effect  to  the  examiner,  and  he  could  then  i-evise  his 
marks  accordingly. 

3030.  Would  you  expect  the  examiner  in  that  case 
to  i-evise  the  mai-ks  all  round,  from  the  first  boy 
examined  to  the  last  examined  ? — Certainly. 

3031.  Then  you  might  have  2,000  or  more  boys 
going  in  for  the  same  subject  in  the  same  grade ; you 
could  not  send  all  those  2,000  papers  to  one  examiner 
unless  his  papers  were  so  divided  that  an  examiner 
would  only  examine  in  certain  questions,  and  not  the 
whole  paper? — I am  supposing  that  the  examiner 
should  always  be  in  touch  with  the  Board,  and  he 
might  ask  advice  or  direction  if  necesssary 
For  instance,  they  might  say,  “ in  such  a case  we  find 
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Jan.  20, 1899.  the  scoring  exceptionally  low,  and  the  highest  mark 
Bev.  nTj.  is  so-and-so  and  the  lowest  so-and-so.”  I think  that 

Brennan,  would  save  the  Board  from  the  anomaly  that  some- 

o.s.  sp„  b.a.  times  appears  of  having  one  subject  practically  a 
failure  and  another  subject  scoring  very  high.  Of 
course  it  is  rather  for  the  Board  than  for  me  to  say 
how  the  thing  can  be  done;  1 merely  make  the 
suggestion  as  to  the  advisability  of  its  being  done. 

3032.  We  have  a case  of  papers  being  divided 
between  different  examiners ; at  present  one  examiner 
lias  to  mark  one  thousand  papers,  and  another 
examiner  has  to  mark  another  thousand  papers 
precisely  of  the  same  kind.  Well,  there  would  almost 
certainly  be  some  difference  in  the  marks  they  will 
assign ; we  cannot  expect  that  the  one  will  assign 
precisely  the  same  marks  as  if  the  other  had  examined 
the  papers-  How  is  the  examiner  to  check  any 
inequality  arising  in  that  way  1 — There  are  two  kinds 
of  questions  on  any  paper.  To  one  kind  of  question 
there  is  a precise  answer,  and  for  that  kind  of  question 
there  can  be  no  difference  whatever  in  the  examiner. 
In  regard  to  the  other  kind  of  questions,  there  may  be 
a great  deal  of  room  for  variation — such  as  composi- 
tion and  that  kind  of  thing.  In  that  case  the  only 
arrangement  would  be  something  like  this.  The 
examiners  could  meet  together  and  present  a standard 
or  an  average  translation,  we  will  say,  of  a Latin 
composition,  or  of  a Greek  composition,  or  something 
like  that,  and  say,  “ Well,  if  it  reaches  about  this 
standard  we  will  do  so-and-so ; if  there  is  any  gramma- 
tical mistake  of  any  serious  nature  we  will  deduct 
so-and-so.”  But  I think  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
question  upon  which  there  would  really  be  much  diffi- 
culty or  difference  of  opinion. 

3033.  Another  suggestion  has  been  put  before  us 
in  some  of  these  printed  papers,  that  when  a paper  is 
to  be  given  to  more  than  a thousand  candidates  it 
should  be  divided  into  sections,  and  one  section  marked 
by  one  examiner  for  all  the  candidates,  and  another 
section  marked  by  another  examiner  for  all  the  candi- 
dates. What  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  1 — If  it 
were  found  practicable  it  might  be  useful ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  lead  to  more  confusion  than 
advantage,  and  to  the  division  and  loss  of  papers. 
It  would  not  be  so  easy  to  get  the  same  boys’  papiers 
together  again. 

3034.  As  regards  over-age  pupils,  you  propose  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  for  two  years  above 
the  ages  at  present  fixed,  but  you  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  say  the  same  results  fees  should  be 
paid  for  the  over- age  students  as  for  ordinary 
students! — I would  make  an  amendment  to  that. 
That  proposal  was  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
present  standard  of  questions  should  continue,  but 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  present  standard  of 
questions  should  be  reduced  to  a lower  standard  of 
passes,  I should  say  that  one  year,  over-age,  would 
be  quite  sufficient,  and  that  of  course,  as  at  the  present 
time,  the  results  fees  paid  for  them  should  not  be  on 
a scale  equal  to  those  paid  for  the  other  boys.  I 
think  the  present  scale  in  that  respect  is  very  fair, 
because,  if  it  is  on  an  equality,  then  it  is  a tempta- 
tion to  keep  boys  back  who  could  well  go  on,  in  order 
to  gain  these  results  fees. 

3035.  I think  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
present  system  was  adopted.  I suppose  both  at 
Blackrock  and  at  Rockwell  you  have  had  cases  of 
boys  who  have  come  up  for  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades  having  passed  in  the  Junior  and  Preparatory 
from  other  schools  1 — Yes. 

3036.  And  it  is  natural  that  boys  who  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  higher  grades  should  seek 
the  best  school  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to 
do  sol — I think  so ; I think  they  should  be  free  at 
least  to  select,  unless  they  have  obligations  otherwise. 
It  is  a matter  for  themselves. 

3037.  Then  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a system  of  smaller  schools  spread  over  the  country, 
and  capable  of  preparing  boys  up  to  the  Junior  Grade, 
and  perhaps  able  also  to  prepare  them  for  the  higher 


grades,  without  making  it  compulsory  that  they  should 
actually  pass  students  for  the  Middle  and  Senior  1 — 
Yes,  I have  said  that  before.  I should  not  consider 
it  would  be  necessary  for  an  Intermediate  school  as 
such,  in  order  to  qualify  as  an  Intermediate  school,  to 
be  obliged  to  pass  students  in  the  two  higher  grades. 

303S.  As  regards  boys  going  on  to  the  Senior  Grade, 
are  there  not  a number  of  boys  who  would  do  better 
by  going  direct  to  the  university  (taking  the  classical 
course  for  instance)  from  the  Middle  Grade,  than  by 
going  in  for  the  Senior  1 — I do  not  think  so  ; I do  not 
think  the  Senior  Grade  is  useless. 

3039.  I am  not  saying  that  it  is  useless,  but  I 
wished  to  ask  you  whether  all  the  boys  who  pass  the 
Middle  Grade  should  be  kept  in  the  school  until  they 
have  passed  the  Senior  or  not  1 — I think  so  if  they 
desired  to  stay ; of  course  a boy  should  have  perfect 
freedom  to  go  if  he  wished,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
desirable  and  advisable  if  the  boy  desired  to  stay  and 
could  afford  to  stay. 

3040.  Would  there  not  be  a number  of  the  boys 
who  are  not  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  specially 
in  the  Senior  Grade,  and  who  would  perhaps  gain 
more  by  going  direct  to  the  university  when  they 
have  passed  the  Middle  1 — I do  not  think  so ; I think 
the  Senior  Grade  is  the  natural  entrance  to  the 
matriculation  of  the  university  for  those  who  can 
afford  the  time  for  it. 

3041.  There  is  at  present  an  arrangement  with  the 
Royal  University  by  which  our  books  for  the  Middle 
Grade  are  the  same  as  the  books  prescribed  for  the 
pass  matriculation,  so  that  the  Middle  Grade  practically 
corresponds  to  the  pass  matriculation  if  the  boy  takes 
up  the  proper  subjects,  whereas  the  Senior  Grade 
corresponds  to  the  Honour  matriculation  1 — I think  it 
is  a very  good  arrangement,  because  it  gives  every  boy 
an  opportunity  of  going  just  at  the  time  he  selects  for 
himself.  Those  who  waut  to  go  after  the  Middle 
Grade  are  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  then  the 
others  who  desire  to  stay  on  are  also  prepared ; and 
I think  the  arrangement  in  both  cases  is  very 
satisfactory. 

3042.  As  regards  the  dates  of  publishing  the  pass 
and  honour  results,  you  seem  to  think  it  would  be 
better  to  publish  them  both  at  the  same  time,  but 
there  is  a practical  difficulty  about  that : the  pass 
results  can  be  determined  in  the  office  without  calling 
a meeting  of  the  Board,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  should  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  any  questions  of  doubt  as  to  how  far 
distinctions  should  be  given — for  instance,  how  many 
prizes  are  to  be  given  in  a language,  or  how  many 
£1,  £2,  or  £3  prizes  should  be  given  in  a particular 
grade.  Well,  until  that  meeting  has  been  held  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  publish  the  honour  results  1 — 
As  far  as  I have  anything  to  say  on  that  question,  I 
think  the  Board  has  carried  out  the  work  admirably, 
and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  admirably,  and  I am 
quite  sure  that  anything  that  has  been  found,  prac- 
ticable has  been  done;  but  I make  the  suggestion 
merely  that  if,  by  the  addition  of  some  mox-e  clerks 
in  the  office  for  a particular  time,  these  honour 
results  could  be  prepared  so  as  to  admit  of  the  publi- 
cation of  both  pass  and  honour  results  together,  we 
will  say  within  the  last  week  of  August,  I think  it 
would  be  a benefit.  Of  course,  if  it  cannot  be  done, 
I have  nothing  further  to  say. 

3043.  But  if  the  honour  results  were  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  last  week  of  August,  it  would  mean  that 
the  pass  results  had  been  ascertained  a week  earlier, 
so  that  the  pass  results  in  that  case  could  be  pub- 
lished a week  or  so  earlier  1 — It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  schools  to  know  until  about  the  last  week  in 
August ; but  it  is  important  that  the  schools  should 
know  the  whole  of  the  results  before  the  schools 
re  open,  if  that  is  possible. 

3044.  What  time  do  the  schools  re-open  1 — About 
the  1st  September  usually. 

3045.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I do  not  quit; 
understand  your  view  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
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You  make  a suggestion  that  some  change  should  take 
place  in  reference  to  the  date  of  publishing  these 
results,  and  you  say  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
sure  everything  that  has  been  found  practicable  has 
already  been  done  to  bring  about  a satisfactory 
arrangement? — With  the  means  at  present  em- 
ployed, your  Grace. 

3046.  Then  you  think  that  we  have  neglected  some 
means  that  ought  to  have  been  employed? — I do  not 
imply  that  necessarily. 

3047.  How,  then,  do  you  reconcile  the  two  state- 
ments?— I merely  ask  if  it  is  possible  that  by  putting 
on  more  clerks,  we  will  say,  for  a specified  time,  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  out  the  honours  results  sooner. 
I merely  make  the  recommendation. 

3048.  Then  you  seem  not  to  be  satisfied  that  we  have 
already  done  all  that  is  practicable  in  that  respect. 
I may  state,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  everything 
possible  has  been  done.  I want  to  know  definitely 
from  you,  as  we  are  subject  to  a great  deal  of  criti- 
cism in  reference  to  this  point,  whether  you  think  it  a 
useful  thing  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  to  publish 
the  passes  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  it  not  being 
possible  to  publish  the  exhibitions  at  the  same  date  ? 
— I would  not  say  the  earliest  possible,  your  Grace  ; 
all  1 want  to  imply  is  that  it  is  important  for  schools 
to  know  the  pass  results  (it  is  essential,  in  fact)  before 
the  opening  of  the  schools ; and  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  know  the  others. 

3049.  Take  the  question  as  I put  it.  At 
present  we  publish  the  passes  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  : it  is  not  possible  to  publish  the  exhibitions  and 
prizes  at  the  same  date.  Do  you  think  it,  in  these 
circumstances,  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  schools 
that  we  should  publish  the  passes  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  as  we  do  ? — Unquestionably. 

3050.  And  that  we  should  not  keep  them  back 
until  we  can  publish  the  exhibitions  and  prizes? — Un- 
questionably. 

3051.  Then  you  totally  dissent  from  the  criticisms 
and  complaints  that  are  made  by  newspapers  in 
reference  to  this  question  year  after  year  ? — Decidedly. 

3052.  In  the  interests  of  the  newspapers,  we  are 
told,  our  present  plan  is  undesirable,  but  you  tell  us 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  it  is  desirable  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

3053.  And  I suppose  you  consider  that  we  should 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  rather  than  to  the 
interests  of  the  newspapers? — Certainly. 

3054.  Naturally  enough,  the  newspapers  take  the 
opposite  view.  Now,  I am  sure  you  fully  recognise 
all  the  benefits  this  Intermediate  system  has  brought 
to  the  country,  but  I wish  to  ask  you  about  a very 
strong  expression  you  have  used  in  your  written  state- 
ment in  pointing  out  some  defects  in  the  system.  You 
describe  it  as  a system  that  is  powerless  “ to  protect 
itself  from  being  w orked  on  vicious  lines  by  teachers 
who  may  deliberately  choose  to  abuse  it.”  Do  you  not 
think  that  a little  exaggerated  ? — Well,  perhaps  it  may 
be'a  little  strong,  but  what  is  meant  by  that  is  this — 
that,  as  has  been  mentioned,  I must  confess  I have  not 
any  experience  practically,  of  the  vicious  tendencies  of 
teachers  in  that  line,  but  I merely  mention,  from 
reports  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  what  is  supposed 
to  take  place. 

3055.  We  are  not  speaking  of  what  does  take  place, 
but  as  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  system ; what  I want 
is  your  own  j udgment,  hence  I ask  you  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  system,  as  it  stands,  is  powerless  “ to 
protect  itself  from  being  worked  on  vicious  lines  ” by 
teachers  who  choose  to  work  it  on  such  lines? — In 
this  sense — that  teachers  can  run  pupils  in  a par- 
ticular line  that,  perhaps,  the  pupils  may  not  care 
for. 

3056.  A line  the  pupils  may  not  care  for.  That  is  a 
vicious  thing,  is  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

3057.  And  the  system  is  powerless  against  that? — 
I think  it  is. 

3058.  Do  you  not  also  think  it  is  working  on  vicious 
lines  if  what  is  called  natural  philosophy,  and  what 


is  called  chemistry,  are  taught  in  schools  simply  out  Jim.  20, 1899 
of  books,  without  any  reference  to  practical  work  Rev 
of  any  kind  ? — I think  it  is  a defect.  Brennan, ' 

3059.  And  you  think  the  system  is  powerless  to  c-s-  sr., 
protect  itself  against  that  defect  ? — I think  it  is  to  a 

very  great  extent. 

3060.  That  is,  the  system  as  it  stands? — Yes, 
without  the  visitation  I have  mentioned. 

3061.  As  to  this  visitation,  I take  it  you  are  quite 
of  opinion  that  our  present  mode  of  testing  the  work 
of  the  schools  needs  to  be  supplemented  ? — Yes. 

3062.  And  supplemented  by  a proceeding  that  may 
be  called  inspection,  or  may  be  called  visitation.  In 
your  paper  here  I think  you  speak  of  it  as  inspection. 

Now,  what  should  be  the  object  of  this  inspection, 
first,  in  reference  to  natural  philosophy,  and  such 
subjects?  — Well,  I think  that  inspection  should 
simply  come  to  this — that  the  inspector  should  see 
the  installations  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
that  knowledge,  the  practical  installations — and  then 
should  also  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  students 
at  work,  and  be  able  to  see  for  himself  that  the 
students  have  a practical  and  experimental  knowledge, 
or,  at  least,  are  so  taught  as  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire that  knowledge. 

3063.  And  not  taught  exclusively  from  books  as 
they  are  at  present? — Yes. 

3064.  I think  you  are  under  a slight  misconcep- 
tion— I think  you  said  Professor  Leebody  stated  that 
the  establishment  of  inspection  had  caused  a falling-off 
of  scientific  teaching  in  a number  of  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
Ireland  ? — He  mentioned  it,  my  lord,  as  a coincidence, 
not  exactly  as  a cause.  I remember  he  mentioned 
that ; I was  present. 

3065.  But  did  he  not  also  mention  this,  that  until  the 
system  of  inspection  was  established  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching 
that  went  on  under  the  name  of  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  such  things,  was  exclusively  from 
books,  and  that  when  inspection  was  established,  the 
defects  of  the  old  state  of  things  was  found  out,  with 
the  result  that  the  teachers  who  had  been  working  on 
that  vicious  line  in  this  department  were  obliged  to 
fall  out  altogether? — Yes. 

3066.  So  it  was  in  that  way  that  the  establish- 
ment of  inspection  caused  the  falling-off  in  the  number 
of  persons  coming  forward  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

3067.  It  might  perhaps  have  the  same  effect  if  we 
were  to  establish  inspection  in  the  Intermediate 
system  ? — Yes. 

3068.  Another  branch  of  the  work  of  these  in- 
spectors or  visitors  would  be  in  reference  to  modern 
languages.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  important  that 
there  should  be  in  this  department  an  oral  test  of 
some  kind  ? — I do. 

3069.  I suppose  you  would  agree  in  Dr.  Molloy’s 
suggestion  that  we  should  proceed  tentatively  in 
reference  to  any  changes  introduced  into  the  system 
in  these  respects  ? — Certainly. 

3070.  Both  in  reference  to  providing  scientific 
apparatus  and  also  this  oral  examination  ? — Certainly; 

I do  not  think  any  sudden  exacting  of  these  things  on 
the  part  of  the  schools  would  benefit  the  schools ; they 
must  gradually  grow  into  what  is  wanted. 

3071.  Besides,  it  is  very  important  that  a Board 
such  as  ours  should  secure  public  confidence,  and  we 
are  more  likely  to  carry  public  confidence  with  us  in 
any  changes  that  we  may  make  if  we  proceed  tenta- 
tively ? — Yes. 

3072.  In  your  written  evidence  you  also  say  that 
if  we  found  out  that  a proper  method  of  teaching 
was  not  pursued  in  these  matters,  we  should  “ seek 
powers  to  punish  and  correct  defective  methods,  and 
to  reward  good  ones.”  What  do  you  mean  by 
“ seeking  powers  ? ” — I mean  that  if  you  have  not 
such  powers  you  should  seek  them.  We  were  not 
competent  to  examine  your  legal  powers  with  regard 
to  the  Act. 
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3073.  Quite  right.  You  mean  as  to  withholding 
results  fees  X — Quito  so. 

3074.  But  supposing  that  we  have  power  to  with- 
hold results  fees,  you  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
exercise  that  power  ! — I think  so — with  a caution. 

3075.  There  are  two  ways  of  giving  a “ caution.” 
One  would  be  to  put  a distinct  statement  into  our  rules 
for  next  year,  saying  that  any  school  that  has  not  this 
direct  method  of  teaching  provided  according  to  its 
means  and  resources  would  be  debarred  from  earning 
results  fees.  That  would  be  a very  plain  caution, 
would  it  not  1 — Yes,  but  it  might  be  taking  them  too 
short. 

3076.  Would  you  have  us  take  action  X — Certainly, 
but  the  application  of  the  rule  might  be  suspended. 

3077.  When  we  attach  a certain  condition  to  the 
gaining  of  results  fees,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
a useful  thing  in  its  result  on  education  if  we 
were  to  give  the  results  fees  though  that  condition  was 
not  fulfilled! — I would  suspend  the  action  of  the 
condition  until  I found  it  reasonable  to  exact  it. 

3077a.  You  do  not  mean  to  apply  it  to  some  schools 
and  not  to  others  ? — Certainly  not,  I think  it  should 
apply  evenly  all  round. 

3078.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  assign  a certain 
date,  and  to  say  that  on  and  after  that  date  this 
would  be  a condition  ? — Certainly,  that  is  what  J.  was 
coming  to. 

3079.  But  when  it  is  imposed  as  a condition  it 
oufdit  to  be  enforced — either  not  make  it  a condition 
or  enforce  it! — The  Intermediate  Board,  when  intro- 
ducing new  rules,  says  generally — “ This  rule  will 
come  into  operation  at  a certain  date.” 

3080.  But  didit  evermake  a rule  of  this  kind, saying 
that  such  and  such  a thing  was  necessary,  and  then, 
when  it  found  its  rule  broken,  not  regard  the  condition 
as  necessary.  That  is  not  what  you  mean 9 — No. 

3081.  What  you  mean  then  is  that  the  penalty 
should  be  incurred  if  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled  X — 
Yes. 

3082.  That  might  result  in  reducing  the  competi- 
tors for  our  exhibitions  very  much,  might  it  not  X — • 
It  might,  for  the  time  being,  possibly. 

3083.  I should  wish  to  know  exactly  your 
view  on  this  point.  Suppose,  after  all  due  time 
had  been  given,  after  all  due  cautions  had  been  given, 
and  so  forth,  it  was  found  that  a particular  school 
did  not  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions,  should  that 
school  be  allowed  to  send  up  its  students  for  exhibi- 
tions or  results  fees  X— Or  if  it  did  not  try— if  it 
did  not  make  a reasonable  effort ; I think  so. 

3083a.  Your  rule  would  be,  then,  that  every  school 
should  make  a reasonable  effort  X — And  prove  to  the 
Board  that  it  had  done  so. 

3084.  And  every  school  which  did  not  fulfil  that 
would  be  excluded  ! — I think  so,  in  the  subjects  in 
-question. 

3085.  Like  other  members  of  the  Commission, 
I have  to  confess  I do  not  quite  understand  your  view 
about  the  pass  and  honour  questions.  You  consider 
that  the  honour  boys  should  answer  in  the  pass  matter 
as  well  as  in  the  honour  matter! — I think  it  might  be 
advisable  for  this  reason — that  otherwise  the  elemen- 
tary knowledge  must  drop  out  of  their  memory ; 
they  would  confine  themselves  to  the  higher  things. 

3086.  That  could  be  sufficiently  met  by  putting  a 
certain  number  of  pass  questions  on  the  honours 
section  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Justice  Madden  gave  you 
a difficulty  which  seemed  to  me  at  first  a very  for- 
midable one — that  the  honour  boy  would  have  to 
spend  a great  deal  of  time,  and  perhaps  most  of  the 
time,  in  working  over  the  pass  section  of  the  paper. 
Consider  that  point  in  reference  to  the  composition  ! 
—Yes. 

3087.  Do  you  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  obliging 
an  honour  boy,  a boy  able  to  translate,  say,  into  Latin 
a piece  of  English  suitable  for  an  honour  boy,  in 
obliging  such  a boy  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  also 
translating  the  simple  elementary  passages  that 
mi<*ht  be  given  for  pass  boys.  This  is  a subject 


that  cannot  be  got  up  by  cram !— My  argument  goes 
on  these  grounds — that  the  paper  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently sound,  sufficiently  up  to  the  mark  to  test  the 
pass  boy  thoroughly  within  a limited  number  of 
questions. 

3088.  But  I am  talking  now  of  the  honour  boy ! — 

For  the  honour  boy  I conceive  the  paper  should  be  so 
set  that  the  honour  boy  should  in  the  time  given  be 
able  to  do  the  whole  paper.  • •'■£>‘1 

3089.  Kindly  keep  in  mind  the  concrete  case  I 
put  to- you.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  in  a 
paper  containing  both  pass  and  honour  matter,  the  pass 
composition  should  be  put  in  as  well  as  the  honour 
composition! — As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  put  in  the 
Middle  Grade  Latin  at  the  present  time. 

3090.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be!  Docs  it  not 
look  like  a waste  of  time  ? Is  there  the  same  strong 
reason  for  giving  the  two  grades  of  composition  as 
there  is  for  giving  the  two  sets  of  questions  in  the 
other  branches! — There  is  not  the  same  strong  reason. 

3091.  Do  you  find  the  boys  at  present  acquire  a 
good  command  of  the  Latin  language  under  the  Inter- 
mediate system  1 — I certainly  do. 

3092.  I mean  in  the  power  of  using  it— in  reading 
and  writing  it ! — I do — in  composition. 

3093.  You  know  you  acquired  a marvellous  com- 
mand of  the  language  yourself  under  the  old  system- 
do  you  think  the  present  system  is  calculated  to  give 
any  such  command  of  it  as  that  which  you  have, 
which,  I must  say,  is  simply  marvellous,  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  me! — The  answer  to  that  question, 
your  Grace,  is  this — that  I certainly  did  not  acquire 
that  command  of  it  while  a student ; 1 acquired  it 
afterwards  to  a very  great  extent. 

3094.  Do  you  not  think,  at  present,  too  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  small  niinuticu — to  what  Professor 
Purser  properly  called  abnormalities — not  only  for 
the  pass  boys,  but  even  for  the  honour  boys  X — Yes, 
and  I should  direct  questions  in  this  to  having  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  language — the  power  of 
reading  it  easily,  writing  it  at  sight,  and  so  on. 

3095.  You  have  stated  here  more  than  once  (I  think 
you  are  under  some  misconception  about  it), that  under 
our  present  system  we  do  not  allow  the  pass  marks  to 
count  towards  an  exhibition,  and  you  proposed  a re- 
form in  that  respect  X — Yes. 

3096.  What  do  you  mean  by  passing,  as  distinct 
from  passing  with  honours  X — Gaining  25  per  cent. 

3097.  What  do  you  mean  by  passing  with  honours  1 
— Gaining  50  per  cent. 

3098.  So  that  the  marks  below  25  per  cent,  are 
not  pass  marks ! — They  are  not  pass  marks. 

3099.  The  marks  between  25  and  50  per  cent,  are 
pass  marks,  and  not  honour  marks  X —Yes. 

3100.  Do  we  not  at  present  count  those  marks  ? — 
You  do. 

3101.  Then  you  want  us  to  count  towards  gaining  an 
exhibition  the  marks  that  are  not  pass  marks — that  is 
what  your  suggestion  really  comes  to.  Our  reason  for 
leaving  these  out  is  that  they  represent  only  what  is 
below  the  pass  standard,  something  that  might  be 
called  a smattering  of  the  subject.  Do  you  think  it 
at  all  desirable  that  marks  of  that  sort  should  count  X 
I quite  agree  with  you  that  pass  marks  ought  to  count, 
but  they  do  count  X — Except  in  this  sense — that  in 
order  to  ensure  that  a student  keeps  up  his  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  facts  you  allow  some  recognition  for 
these  things.  That  is  the  only  value  I attach  to  it. 

3102.  But  do  they  not  get  sufficient  recognition  by 
counting  all  his  pass  marks,  even  though  they  do  not 
reach  to  the  honour  standard! — Yes,  your  Grace,  I 
admit  that. 

3103.  O’Conor  Don. — Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion X — I do  not  think  you  expressed  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  money  given  for  exhibitions  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  students  to  do  as  they  like  with,  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  given  in  the  promotion 
of  his  education.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject X — The  view  I take  of  that  is  this — that  the  money 
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given  m prizes  to  boys  is  really  money  that  has  al-  1899,  and,  if  they  saw  any  inequality  in  the  papers,  Jan.  20, 1899. 

ready  produced  its  educational  effect  on  them.  They  to  communicate  their  opinion  to  the  Board  with  a view  Rev  Nr~  j 

have  worked  with  a view  to  that,  and  all  their  year’s  to  their  future  improvement  in  that  respect  ? — Brennan, 
work  has  been  done  with  that  object  in  view ; they  Certainly.  c.s  sp.,  11  a. 

look  to  that  as  a possible  result,  and  if  they  get  it  3113.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  opinion  I formed  on 
they  are  rewarded.  I think  the  educational  result  is  the  paper  in  question  was  a great  deal  altered  when  I 

produced  the  moment  the  exhibition  is  won.  Now,  looked  at  the  paper  of  the  year  before.  Though  there 

whether  any  further  condition  should  be,  or  even  was  considerable  difference  in  the  marking,  there  was 

could  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  Board,  T really  do  very  much  less  difference  between  the  papers  than  I 

not  see.  I do  not  know  that  the  Board  could  compel  expected  1 — Just  so,  and  that  is  why  I mentioned  the 

them  to  devote  that  money  afterwards  to  some  parti-  marking  at  all. 

cular  objects,  and  not  leave  them  or  their  parents  quite  3114.  Chairman. — I wish  just  to  ask  aquestionon 
free  to  use  it  as  they  please.  I believe  it  is  in  suffi-  this  application  of  the  value  of  exhibitions  to  the 

ciently  good  keeping,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  future  education  of  the  students.  You  are  aware  the 

parents,  because,  after  all,  they  have  to  spend  the  Act  of  Parliament  mentions  the  two  words  “ prizes  ” 

money  on  the  pension  of  the  boys,  and  if  this  money  and  “ exhibitions,”  and  thereby  draws  a distinction 

comes  back  to  them  as  part  payment  of  the  money  between  the  two  things.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the 

they  have  expended  already,  I think  it  is  expended  distinction  between  a prize  and  an  exhibition  ? — An 

in  educational  purposes  ; and  if  students  desire  to  exhibition  is  a prize  that  holds  out  for  a number  of 

spend  it,  and  parents  permit  them  to  spend  it  on  other  years,  and  a prize  is  a prize  for  one  year  only, 

things,  I do  not  see  what  particular  advantage  would  3115.  That,  you  think,  is  the  only  distinction  between 
be  gained  bv  having  any  other  special  conditions  them? — Yes ; of  course  the  value  has  something  to  do 
attached  to  it.  with  it. 

3104.  You  seem  to  doubt  that  the  Board  could  3116.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  the  prize 
have  the  ability  to  do  it.  If  it  were  made  a con-  comes  simply  as  a payment? — A payment. 

dition  that  the  payment  should  be  made,  not  to  the  3117.  Chairman. — Were  you  aware  of  the  things 
boy  or  his  parents,  but  to  the  head  of  the  school  in  that  were  known  as  exhibitions  at  the  time  of  the 
which  his  education  had  been  carried  on,  that  would  passing  of  this  Act  ? — Oh,  yes. 

be  quite  possible,  would  it  not? — I think  it  would,  3118.  What  exhibitions  were  you  aware  of? — Ex- 
but  I do  Dot  know  that  it  would  have  the  same  effect,  hibitions  in  Trinity  College. 

After  all,  boys  will  work  better  for  something  which  3119.  Well,  take  the  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College 
they  are  to  take  themselves  than  for  what  is  only  — those  Erasmus  exhibitions  and  others — were  not 
going  to  the  school ; and  it  would  have  a better  effect  those  conditional  upon  the  student  remaining  in  the 
■on  them.  College? — Yes. 

3105.  In  your  view  the  payments  are  made  nowin  3120.  So  that  it  ensured  his  education? — Yes. 

the  best  manner  ? — I think  so.  3121.  Therefore,  have  we  not  in  that  use  of  the 

3106.  Just  one  point  upon  this  marking.  You  word  exhibition  an  indication  that  we  can  apply  it  in 
have  proposed  a rather  elaborate  system  of  checking  such  a way  as  to  ensure  his  education  ? — Of  course, 
the  marking  of  the  papers  : would  not  one  necessary  you  are  a better  judge  of  that  than  I am. 

■effect  of  that  be  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  results  3122.  You  said  when  you  were  asked  about  it  that 
that  you  are  so  anxious  should  be  published  soon  ? — . you  thought  it  an  unfair  thing  to  take  it  away  from 
If  it  wculd  do  that  I would  not  adopt  it.  the  boy.  If  you  treat  that  merely  as  a prize  for  the 

3107.  Are  you  not  aware  that  at  present  a great  boy  irrespective  of  his  future  education,  have  you 

deal  of  the  delay  arises  from  the  marks  not  coming  in  ever  heard  of  prizes  of  such  amounts  as  mentioned  in 

until  very  late  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  all  that.  this  Act  being  given  to  schoolboys  ? — I think  the  prizes 

3108.  And  anything  that  would  have  the  tendency  are  very  great. 

-of  making  that  marking  more  complicated,  and  3123.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  reason  of  the 
render  necessary  the  making  of  references  from  one  amounts  here  is  to  enable  the  education  that  has  so 
body  to  another — would  not  that  necessarily  delay  far  proved  successful  to  continue  ? — I should  believe 
the  publication  of  the  results  ? — I suppose  it  would.  that  would  be  the  intention,  but  in  practice  I believe 

3109.  You  have  suggested  in  answer  to  Dr.  that  the  prize  or  exhibition  has  produced  its  educa- 

Bax-kley  that  one  way  of  checking  these  papers  would  tional  effect  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  before  it  is 
be  to  take  the  highest  marks  given  upon  any  paper,  obtained,  and  consequently  that  it  has  really  pro- 
and  to  take  the  lowest  marks  given  upon  any  paper,  duced  the  effect  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  had  in 
and  send  those  in  to  the  checkers  of  the  examination,  view. 

Now,  applying  that  to  the  paper  upon  which  most  3124.  But  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  looked  upon 
comment  has  been  made  as  having  been  a very  im-  simply  as  rewards  for  the  students,  to  be  retained  by 
proper  paper — that  arithmetic  paper  of  last  year — them,  and  spent  at  their  will,  the  sums  are  enor- 
are  you  aware  that  upon  that  paper  one  student  mously  too  large  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 
gained  100  per  cent.? — Yes.  3125.  When  I was  in  college,  the  prize  for  the  first 

3110.  And  if  that  test,  therefore,  were  applied  it  boy  in  the  Junior  Sopliister  Grade  (that  is  the  third 
would  be  a jjtest  which  would  rather  show  that  the  year  in  college)  was  <£4  1 — As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
paper  was  a fair  one  ? — I should  not  say  so,  because  senior  exhibition  is  higher  than  the  exhibition  of  the 
there  is  always  an  exceptional  pupil,  and  it  would  Royal  University. 

not  follow  because  one  pupil  was  able  to  score  full  3126.  I do  not  make  any  observations  in  reference 
marks  that  the  paper  was  a fair  one  all  round.  to  the  Senior  Grade,  because  there  the  word  “ prize  ” 

3111.  But  your  test  is  to  give  the  highest  marks  is  used,  and  I think  a different  consideration  comes 

and  the  lowest;  and  in  that  particular  case  the  in  there,  but  with  reference  to  the  word  “ exhibition,” 
highest  marks  would  be  100  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  but  you  would  not  have  any  objection  that  a provision 
that  is  a very  exceptional  case.  I do  not  think  you  should  be  made  that  should  ensure,  at  all  events, 
could  point  out  many  similar  instances  in  the  whole  education  for  the  student  during  the  next  year? — Cer- 
historv  of  the  Intermediate  system.  tainly  not. 

3112.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — It  occurs  tome  that  3127.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — As  to  that  word 
theremight  be  a meansof  givingtbeBoard  of  Examiners  “exhibition,"  have  you  looked  into  the  use  of  ihe 
some  control  over  the  marking  without  leading  to  the  terms  “bursary”  and  “exhibition”  and  “scholar 
consequence  pointed  out  by  the  O’Conor  Don.  It  is  ship”? — Not  in  any  particular  way. 

obvious  that  if  that  control  were  exercised  over  marks  3128.  Well,  I do  not  think  it  is  a very  definite  use 
in  the  current  year,  it  would  necessarily  delay  the  myself.  As  to  exhibitions  in  the  Middle  Grade,  do 
publication,  but  it  might  be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  you  think  the  word  “ exhibition  ” there  should  have 
Board  of  Examiners  to  have  regard  to  the  max-king  in  any  different  meaning  fx-om  the  word  “prize”  ixx  the 

Z 
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ban. 20, 1899.  Senior  Grade? — The  only  difference  I can  see  is  that 
Kev  n""j  one  *s  ^or  one  year  and  the  other  for  two. 

Bremian,  3129.  Suppose  an  exhibitioner  who  has  passed  the 

c.s.sr.,  b.a.  Middle  Grade  enters  college,  is  not  his  exhibition  for 
that  year  a prize  merely,  just  as  the  Senior  £50 
is  a prize  ? — Quite  so,  if  he  does  not  continue  on  next 
year. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — May  I remind  you  that  when 
this  began  they  were  understood  to  be  exhibitions. 


An  exhibition  in  college  is  paid  quarterly.  ‘When  we 
began  we  only  paid  this  half-yearly ; they  were  only 
exhibitions  and  not  prizes.  We  could  then  make 
conditions  for  paying  the  second  half  year,  and,  of 
course,  as  long  as  it  is  an  exhibition,  we  can  do  that. 
We  have  turned  them  practically  into  prizes  by 
making  one  lump  payment,  but  that  is  an  innovation 
which  we  are  not  bound  to  continue. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Miss  H.  M.  White,  Lady  Principal,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


3130.  Chairman. — You  have  been  for  many  years 
the  Principal  of  Alexandra  Coliege  in  Dublin  ? — I 
have. 

3131.  And  you  are  Vice-President  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Irish  School-mistresses  ? — Yes. 

3132.  You  were  formerly  a student  of  Newenham 
College,  Cambridge  ? — I was. 

3133.  You  have  sent  in  a joint  paper  with  Miss 
Oldham,  who  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Irish  School-mistresses,  and  also  a 
separate  paper  of  your  own  ? — I have. 

3134.  And  Miss  Oldham  has  explained  by  a letter 
in  the  commencement  of  the  replies  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  views  of  all  the  Irish 
school-mistresses  of  Intermediate  schools? — Yes. 
Has  she  mentioned  that  we  had  a large  meeting  at  the 
Alexandra  College  ? 

3135.  Yes.  Now  as  regards  the  practical  working 
of  the  system,  in  your  opinion  has  it  any  advantages, 

I will  bring  you  to  the  defects  afterwards  ? — I think 
it  has  had  great  advantages ; I think  it  has  stimulated 
the  activity  of  schools,  and  given  endowments  which 
were  very  much  needed,  and  what  is  highly  important, 
it  has  introduced  a better  programme  into  the  girls’ 
schools.  I think  many  of  the  subjects  which  are  now  ' 
taught  and  well  taught  in  gii'ls’  schools,  at  the  time 
the  Intermediate  Act  was  passed  were  not  taught 
at  all,  and  there  was  no  means  of  testing  those 
subjects 

3136.  So  far  as  the  teaching  of  girls  it  has  had 
manifest  advantages,  and  has  improved  the  character 
of  the  education  in  girls’  schools  ? — Yes,  I say  gene- 
rally, yes,  we  will  come  to  the  defects  afterwards. 

3137.  You  have  observed  a number  of  defects? — 
Yes. 

3138.  Will  you  kindly  state  those  defects  in  detail  ? 
— I have  said  that  the  tendency  was  to  over-pressure, 
I think  the  amount  of  memory  work  reqnired  was 
quite  terrible,  and  it  was  due  in  a great  measure  to 
the  character  of  the  papers.  I have  brought  down 
illustrations  of  the  kind  of  questions  to  which  I object. 
Questions  like  these  were  asked  in  English:  “How 
old  was  Coleridge  when  the  ‘Ancient  Mariner’  was 
published?”  That  seems  a perfectly  harmless  ques- 
tion ; perhaps  I don’t  myself  see  its  educational 
character,  but  it  was  not  harmless  in  its  effects  on  the 
teaching  of  the  schools,  because  such  questions  mould 
the  future  teaching — what  that  meant  in  future  was 
that  every  child  would  have  to  know  the  date  at  which 
every  work  was  produced,  and  the  trouble  was  some- 
thing enormous.  I was  questioning  one  of  our  history 
teachers,  a woman  of  gi-eat  ability,  and  she  said  for 
the  first  two  terms  she  could  get  the  girls  fairly  to 
follow  her,  and  she  taught  them  in  defiance  of  the 
system,  but  when  it  came  to  the  last  two  terms  the 
girls  armed  themselves  with  “ Curtis’  Outlines,"  and 
said  “Pray  do  not  teach  us  those  things,  because 
we  won’t  be  asked  them.”  As  an  instance  I brought 
down  the  papers  of  1894. 

3139.  You  may  read  any  of  the  questions  you  wish  ? 
— You  see  if  the  girl  was  taking  only  history,  or  only 
English,  it  does  not  matter,  but  when  you  think  that 
she  lias  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  irregularities  in 


Latin  and  French  grammar,  and  for  mathematics  alsoy 
besides  the  300  cookery  receipts  in  domestic  economy,, 
it  comes  to  be  something  terrible  the  amount  of  mere- 
memory  work.  We  will  take  the  Senior  Grade  of 
1894,  there  is  a period  that  I think  all  the  Board  will 
admit  was  very  important,  it  is  1714  to  1837,  this  is 
in  Irish  history  and  English  history,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  matter  has  to  be  got  through,  yet  all  the 
questions  the  examiner  could  find  to  ask  on  that  period 
were  four.  The  first  two  questions  I don’t  object  to. 
Then  we  come  on  to  “Give  the  dates  of  the  following: 
battles.”  I don’t  know  what  the  Board  may  think  as 
to  the  importance  of  Ballinamuck,  but  we  find  it  the 
first  battle  named  here.  What  does  that  mean  but 
that  children  will  just  get  Curtis’  Outlines  and  look 
at  the  dates  they  think  most  important  and  learn  them. 
Then  we  come  on  to  the  next  question,  “ Give  the 
dates  of  the  following  : ” the  events  were  very  im- 
portant themselves,  but  I cannot  see  that  the 
important  thing  to  ask  about  them  was  the  date,  and 
it  was  fostering  so  terribly  this  system  of  a gigantic 
mass  of  memory  work  that  strained  girls  most  severely. 
Now  we  turn  to  the  Middle  Grade  history  paper  and! 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  reason  for  quarrelling  with- 
it,  because  there  were  five  questions,  but  in  the  other 
instance  there  were  only  four  on  this  important  period. 
The  seventh  question  was  “Assign  one  important 
event  to  each  of  the  following  dates.”  Then  come 
dates  that  my  knowledge  of  history  does  not  lead  me  to- 
think  are  important,  with  the  exception  of  two,  those 
of  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  the  Battle  of  Ouden- 
arde.  What  particular  matter  does  the  exact  date 
make,  and  questions  of  this  kind  foster  a most 
injurious  style  of  teaching.  Question  8 commences- 
with  “ Give  the  date  of  Landen  ? ” Of  course  Landen 
was  a very  important  battle  if  we  are  studying  con- 
tinental history  and  the  relations  of  William  of 
Orange  and  Louis  XIV.,  but  what  on  earth  use  is  it 
to  a girl  to  know  it  was  fought  in  1693,  it  means  that 
these  unfortunate  girls  had  to  get  oft-  the  date 
of  every  battle  and  the  dates  of  the  different 
works  of  each  author.  Dr.  Katherine  Maguire, 
who,  from  a health  point  of  view,  was  very 
much  interested  in  this  point,  read  a paper 
for  the  School-mistresses  Association,  and  in  order  to 
prepare  this  paper  she  sent  round  to  several  of  the 
girls’  schools  in  Ireland  and  obtained  from  them  a 
time-table  of  the  number  of  hours  requisite  for  pre- 
paration. I have  brought  down  here  the  exact 
statistics,  because  I thought  they  might  escape  my 
memory.  She  got  the  time-tables  from  various  schools. 
One  time-table  I am  sure  will  interest  the  Board, 
because  there  is  no  time  whatever  given  for  recreation, 
it  was  given  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  a boarding  school. 

3140.  You  might  read  it  out? — “A  day  at  school. 
Rise  at  7.15;  bedmaking  to  7.45,  prayers,  7.55; 
breakfast,  8 ; leave  for  school,  8.45  : preparations  or 
extras,  that  is  music,  ric.,  8.50  to  9.30 ; lessons,  9.45 
xo  11;  lunch,  11  to  11.15;  lessons,  11.15  to  1.45; 
dinner,  2 ; back  to  school  for  extras,  music,  3.5 ; tea, 
5.30;  preparation,  6.30  to  8.30;  supper  and  prayers, 
8.30  to  9,  bed.”  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  deemed 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  Intermediate.  I don’t 
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say  that  in  good  institutions  these  things  are  done, 
-because  the  heads  of  good  institutions — in  which  class 
I suppose  we  should  all  place  our  own — and  the  staff 
try  to  mitigate  these  evils  and  to  fighf  against  them, 
and  we  did  our  best,  but  we  found  it  a hard  fight, 
because  if  the  girls  were  to  do  well  at  the  Intermediate 
this  sort  of  thing,  learning  details,  appeared  to  be 
.absolutely  necessary.  Dr.  Maguire  found  that  in 
these  schools  the  average  working  hours  were  from 
•8  to  9,  in  four  schools  it  was  9f  to  lOf  ; in  few  schools 
•did  they  fall  below  8,  so  that  these  unfortunate  girls 
must  have  had  a severe  strain  upon  them. 

3141.  I understand  from  you  that  the  character  of 
the  questions  set  in  the  examination  papers  not  only 
-rendered  it  difficult  for  the  students  to  pass,  but  it  had 
.an  injurious  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  subse- 
quent teaching  ? — Absolutely,  without  doubt,  I think 
it  tended  to  change  the  teachers  into  grinders,  and  I 
•draw  a very  great  distinction  between  a teacher  and  a 
grinder — a grinder  is  one  who  by  a particular  time 
has  to  get  a certain  amount  of  facts  into  a pupil’s 
bead,  and  a teacher  has  to  develop  the  pupil’s 
faculties. 

3142.  You  consider  a grinder  and  a crammer  the 
same  thing  ? — I do. 

3143.  We  had  some  eulogy  of  cramming  yesterday. 
I shall  ask  you  whether  you  consider  cramming  or  the 
old-fashioned  mode  of  education  to  be  the  time  mode  ? 
— I think  the  old,  decidedly.  I think  with  Bishop 
Butler,  that  information  is  the  least  part  of  education. 

3144.  You  want  to  train  the  faculties  1 — Yes. 

3145.  I see  you  also  mention  as  a fact  that  the 
•system  tends  towards  a neglect  of  aspects  and  subjects 
•of  education  that  cannot  be  tested  by  examinations  ? 
— Yes.  I have  brought  statistics  down,  proofs  from 
the  published  results.  I find  this  year,  I am  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  girls:  91  girls  passed  in  the  Senior 
'Grade  Intermediate,  I find  of  those  91  girls  7 only 
took  botany,  5 of  whom  were  prepared  in  our  own 
•college,  2 took  natural  philosophy,  and  none  took 
chemistry,  which  I think  would  be  considered  in 
English  High  Schools  an  appalling  state  of  affairs,  if 
that  represented  the  science  teaching  of  the  country. 
I turn  to  1882  and  I find  in  the  Senior  Grade  94  passed, 
26  had  taken  botany,  34  animal  physiology,  29 
natural  philosophy,  and  5 chemistry,  So  I think  the 
retrograde  movement  from  1882  to  1898,  which 
-occurred  in  these  subjects,  most  melancholy.  Animal 
physiology  was  taken  away  afterwards  from  the  gilds’ 
programme.  I think  that  is  a great  loss,  but  that 
as  a matter  of  opinion.  The  domestic  economy  put  in 
to  take  its  place  is  a very  poor  subject  and  tends  to 
-add  to  this  memory  work,  because  a great  part  of  it 
•consists  in  learning  off  these  cookery  receipts.  I 
have  known  a great  many  good  cooks  and  house- 
keepers, but  I@have  never  known  them  to  cease  con- 
sulting their  cookery  books  and  to  rely  on  the  receipts 
they  have  learned  off  by  heart.  And  I have  not 
been  able  to  see  the  connection  that  exists  between 
■cookery  and  sanitation  and  investments,  they  are 
excellent  things  in  themselves,  but  I have  never  seen 
why they  should  be  joined  together  and  taught 
in  this  way  under  the  ambiguous  title — domestic 
•economy. 

3146.  In  resale  you  found  it  tended  to  produce  a 
neglect  in^cience  teaching,  in  the  speaking  of  modern 
languages  and  in  the  quantities  in  ancient  languages, 
that  could  not  be  well  tested  by  written  examina- 
tions ? — -I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say  the  death  of 
science — would  you  not  say  that  from  the  results  I have 
read  out?  About  modern  languages — a most  amusing 
■example  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  learned  for  the 
Intermediatecameundermynotice  recently.  A country 
girl  came  to  me,  who  had  obtained  high  honours  in 
the  Middle  Grade.  I said,  “ I better  put  you  into 
the  Senior  Gi'ade  French  Class.”  She  said,  “ I 
cannot  understand  one  word  that  is  spoken  or  under- 
stand it  when  it  is  read.”  “ Will  you  go  to  the 
Middle  Grade?”  “ I am  afraid  that  would  not  do 


either.”  I had  to  put  her  into  the  lowest  French  jan.  20,  >899. 
class  in  college,  and  in  the  end  her  presence  caused  M-s9  ~ 
such  merriment  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  was  wiiite. 
kept  in  it. 

3147.  If  you  asked  her  the  French  of  “ yes  ” what 
would  she  answer  ? — “ Oi  ” or  something  of  that  kind. 

T put  her  into  the  class  of  a Frenchwoman,  who  was 
in  absolute  despair,  three  classes  below  the  Middle 
Grade;  she  always  disliked  the  Intermediate  but 
this  gave  her  a further  theme  to  expatiate  on. 

3148.  Passing  from  the  tendency  of  the  system  to 
the  actual  facts  resulting  from  it  you  would  say  from 
that  and  other  instances  that  the  pronunciation  of 
French  is  absolutely  neglected  ? — I should  say  it  was 
infamous,  no  French  person  would  understand  it. 

3149.  And  that  in  the  case  of  girls  who  had  passed 
high  in  the  Middle  Grade? — Yes,  but  that  does  not 
apply  to  girls  going  from  our  own  school,  where  they 
are  taught  by  a Frenchwoman,  but  that  applies  to 
stray  girls  coming  up  from  the  country,  and  I am 
much  less  likely  to  come  across  such  instances  than 
other  schools,  but  all  say  the  same,  that  these  girls 
cannot  understand  a word  a French  person  would 
say. 

3150.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  an  injurious 
mode  of  teaching  practical  science  subjects  ? — I think 
so.  Take  the  subject  of  botany,  that  you  have 
encouraged  for  girls,  though  you  have  not  for  boys. 

The  girls  for  the  Intermediate  need  not  necessarily 
know  anything  of  the  subject  practically.  We  sup- 
plement that  with  a practical  department,  and  offer 
schohu  ships  to  girls  who  will  do  the  work.  It  was 
mei  yly  book  knowledge  that  was  required,  there  were 
no  flowers  sent  to  them  to  identify. 

3151.  Did  the  neglect  of  the  quantities  of  the 
ancient  languages  come  under  your  own  observation  ? 

— No,  but  I have  heard  a great  deal  about  it  from 
our  teachers,  they  told  me  that  they  thought  that  the 
pronunciation,  was,  in  the  French,  quite  unintelli- 
gible, and  in  translating  the  candidates  often  appeared 
to  have  learned  their  translations  off  by  heart  in  many 
cases,  and  not  to  know  the  translation  of  each  indivi- 
dual word  ; many  of  our  teachers  told  me  that  they 
believed  that  the  candidates  did  not  know  whei'e  the 
passages  began  and  ended. 

3152.  I observe  that  you  also  say  that  the  system 
does  not  arouse  interest  or  enjoyment  in  the  subjects  of 
study  ? — I think  that  is  obvious,  when  the  pupils  are 
armed  with  Curtis’  Outlines,  and  the  teacher  begins 
to  read  them  a passage  about  the  character  of  some 
man,  they  say  “ Stop,  we  will  not  be  asked  that.” 

Froebel  and  all  the  best  masters  say  you  should  never 
tell  a child  anything  it  can  possibly  find  out  for  itself. 

Then,  of  course,  another  form  of  literature  that  is 
studied  and  x-estudied  is  the  old  examination 
papers. 

3153.  I suppose  there  mixst  always  be  some  defects 
more  or  less,  in  axxy  system  of  examination  for  pay- 
ment by  x-esults,  or  at  least  there  is  always  in  such  a 
system  a tendency  to  lead  to  injury,  is  not  that  so  ? — 

I should  say  more  than  a tendency,  I should  be 
inclined  to  say  almost  a cex-tainty,  it  seems  to  me  it 
has  been  abandoned  in  most  countries  and  I don’t  see 
why  we  should  keep  it  hex-e. 

3154.  Are  you  aware  of  the  history  of  the  result 
system  in  other  countries  ? — I only  know  it  by  hear- 
say. It  has  been  frequently  stated  in  papers  x'ead  at 
our  Association  that  it  has  been  abandoned  else- 
wlxei'e. 

3155.  Except  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  our 
Colonies;  and  it  has  almost  ceased  in  England  and 
Scotland? — Yes.  There  ai'e  many  current  stories  oi 
the  evils  like  that  of  the  boy  who  put  himself  up  to 
auction  and  went  round  to  school  after  school,  and  got 
a higher  sum  at  each  until  he  finally  sold  himself 
for  free  board  and  clothes  and  £20  a year  pocket-, 
money. 

'/■  2 
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But  I can  tell  you  what  happened  to  my  own  know- 
ledge. A girl  entered  with  me  and  went  through  all 
the  formalities,  and  then  she  wrote  to  me  on  the 
declaration  of  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  that 
she  had  been  offered  free  board  and  education  in  a 
school,  and  she  declined  to  come  to  us.  A lady,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Schoolmistresses’  Association, 
told  me  that  when  she  receives  pupils  from,  a certain 
part  of  the  country  the  parents  always  deduct  the 
probable  sum  that  she  will  earn  in  results  fees. 

I am  glad  to  say  I don’t  think  things  like  that 
are  as  rife  in  Dublin  as  elsewhere;  none  of  these  seduc- 
tive offers  have  been  made  to  me.  1 was  sent  on  a paper 
from  the  North,  in  which  a schoolmaster  advertised 
the  amount  he  had  returned  of  the  results  fees  to  each 
candidate  : — To  Mr.  A.,  returned  so  much  ; to  Mr.  B., 
returned  so  much.  I think  the  results  fees  have  been 
used  to  endow  parents  who  are  perfectly  well  able 
to  pay  for  their  children,  and  to  induce  pupils 
who  ought  to  be  at  a primary  to  come  to  secondary 
schools,  by  reducing  the  terms.  I have  heard 
all  sorts  of  instances  of  this  rivalry  among 
schools,  which  I think  is  very  bad.  Last  year 
we  drew  up  this  memorial,  which  we  sent  round 
to  each  of  our  members,  and  tried  to  get  them  to 
sign  it.  It  was  very  largely  signed,  but  not  by  all  our 
members: — “We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Schoolmistresses’  Association,  desire  to  draw  attention 
to,  and  to  express  our  disapproval  of,  a practice 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  becoming  pre- 
valent in  this  country,  and  which  is  both  injurious 
to  education  and  dishonouring  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. We  allude  to  the  practice  of  heads  of  schools 
and  colleges  offering  to  parents  free  education,  or 
education  at  very  reduced  terms  for  their  children, 
if  they  have  ability  to  win  prizes  and  high  results 
fees  under  the  Intermediate  system,  and  will  enter 
for  the  examinations.  It  is  manifest  that  this  is  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  education,  as  parents 
will  be  increasingly  unwilling  to  pay  adequately  for 
tlmir  children’s  education  if  in  some  cases  they  can 
obtain  ib*for  little  or  nothing.  The  benefit  of  endow- 
ment, which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Intermediate 
system  to  confer,  will  thus  be  nullified.  Again,  it  is 
dishonouring  to  the  profession,  as  it  is  a direct  injury 
to  schools  where  such  pupils  have  previously  been 
educated,  and  which  are  thus  unfairly  deprived  of  some 
of  their  best  pupils.  We  desire  to  protest  strongly 
against  this  evil,  and  to  express  our  determination  both 
to  avoid  it  in  practice  ourselves,  And  to  use  our  in- 
fluence in  every  way  to  discourage  it.  We  appeal  to 
all  heads  of  schools  to  do  the  same,  and  by  a unani- 
mous agreement  among  teachers  to  maintain  the 
status  and  benefits  of  our  profession,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  a practice  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  both 
of  scholars  and  pupils.’’ 

3156.  That  was  very  numerously  signed1? — Yes, 
we  felt  the  evil  so  strongly,  and  it  came  so  much 
under  our  notice,  that  we  determined  to  make  a 
determined  stand  against  it. 

3157.  I have  suggested  to  you  that  injurious  ten- 
dencies are  necessarily  incident  to  every  system  of 
payment  by  results.  In  your  opinion,  are  they  in- 
creased when  the  examination  necessarily  must  be  by 
written  papers  without  any  oral  questioning  ? — Very 
much. 

3158.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  a freedom 
being  given  to  a teacher  of  a school  to  adopt  her  own 
means  of  instructing  her  pupils  without  being  very 
seriously  fettered  by  a programme  ? — I attach  every 
importance,  because  I think  all  the  best  teachers 
have  individual  methods,  and  if  there  is  too  much 
cram,  or  they  are  too  much  restricted,  they  cannot 
produce  the  best  results  with  their  pupils.  The 
history  teacher,  to  whom  I alluded,  has  taught  all 
along  "in  absolute  defiance  of  the  system,  not  keeping 
down  to  these  hard  and  fast  rules. 

3159.  I believe  it  is  well  known  in  the  history  of 
education  that  it  is  often  the  head  master  or  head 
mistress  that  makes  the  school  ? — Don’t  you  think  so — 


Arnold,  of  Rugby,  Miss  Clough  at  Newnham,  Thring 
at  Uppingham,  and  many  others. 

3160.  And  Mr.  Turpin,  of  Middleton  1 — Yes. 

3161.  Do  you  think  then  the  evils  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  payment  on  results  of  examinations  conducted 
wholly  by  papers  are  again  further  increased  when 
that  one  examination  must  be  general  throughout 
the  entire  country,  and  therefore  must,  to  a certain 
extent,  restrict  the  liberty  of  every  Intermediate 
school  that  comes  in  under  the  system  1 — I do ; and  I 
also  think  that  when  the  results  are  made  up 
as  they  are  at  present,  that  very  much  increased 
the  dangers  and  evil,  it  certainly  increases  the 
rivalry  between  schools,  and  gives  rise  to  this  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  tempt  pupils  from  one  school  to 
another,  which  is  bad  in  every  way — bad  for  the 
pupils  and  for  the  school.  I think  the  way  the  re- 
sults come  out  at  present  is  bad. 

3162.  I believe  that,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  there 
is  no  educational  system  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  in  which  the  Results  pamphlet  gives  so- 
much  information  as  does  that  of  our  Board? — 
I know  none. 

3163.  Now,  the  publication  of  results  has,  neces- 
sarily, two  effects — first,  it  has  a useful  effect  upon  the 
teacher,  because  it  enables  her  to  know  the  position 
of  her  own  students  ; could  not  all  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  teacher  in  that  respect  be  accomplished 
by  her  being  privately  sent,  from  the  Intermediate 
offices,  the  results  in  relation  to  her  own  students  ? — 
I think  so,  I am  not  sure  that  she  gains  anything 
by  knowing  how  her  students  stand  as  compared  with 
the  students  throughout  Ireland. 

316-J.  No,  but  by  knowing  their  exact  marks? — 
Yes  ; for  instance,  any  student  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity can  find  out  her  mai-ks  by  asking  for  them.  I 
think  it  is  an  advantage  that  they  should  be  obtained 
privately. 

3165.  If  there  were  a change  in  the  system, and  pro- 
vision was  made  that  the  Board  should  send  to  the 
head  master  or  head  mistress  the  marks  of  every 
student  that  came  from  that  schooi,  do  you  think  that 
in  that  way  the  teacher  would  get  all  the  benefits  he 
does  from  the  present  system  ? — I do,  decidedly. 

3166.  Now,  I come  to  the  information  that  is  ob- 
tained by  the  teachers  as  regards  the  marks  obtained 
by  the  pupils  of  other  schools;  in  your  opinion,  is  that 
of  any  real  educational  value  to  the  teacher  ? — I think 
it  is  not. 

3167.  Is  it  injurious,  in  your  opinion,  as  unduly 
affecting  competitions  ? —I  think  so. 

3168.  And  inducing  efforts  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers  to  take  promising  pupils  away  from  the 
schools  of  other  teachers  ? — I think  so,  and  offering  to 
take  them  at  very  reduced  terms,  hoping  to  recoup 
themselves  on  other  students  that  would  come  in, 
owing  to  the  long  list  of  distinctions  obtained  by  their 
students,  or  in  the  results  fees  ; the  results  fees  earned 
by  the  Senior  Grade  is  £30. 

3169.  You  have  observed  the  comments  in  the 
newspapers  every  year  on  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions. On  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  Results 
pamphlet  is  published  the  newspapers  are  able  to 
compare  all  the  schools,  and  the  first  thing  they  do 
is  to  arrange  the  schools  as  distinguished  from  the 
pupils  in  order  of  merit? — I think  that  is  most 
unhealthy,  and  has  led  to  a great  deal  of  the  bad 
competition  in  connection  with  the  system. 

3170.  Of  course  you  cannot  prevent  the  head  of 
the  school  publishing  as  an  advertisement  his  own 
school  results  ? — No. 

3171.  You  observe  that  frequently,  in  the 
London  Times  crammers  and  grinders  for  the  Civil 
Service  and  Sandhurst  advertise  their  successes? — 

3172.  B\it  then  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  their  results  with  the  results  of  other 
schools  in  the  minute  way  in  which  they  have  under  our 
system? — I think  that  would  be  very  advantageous, 
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and  the  trouble  and  the  expense  would  fall  on  the 
school,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  say — “My 
school  stands  first  ” 

3173.  They  would  be  able  to  show  only  positive  • 
merit,  not  competitive  merit,  as  compared  with  other 
schools  ? — Yes. 

3174.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  suggest 
alterations  in  the  system,  and  in  suggesting  these 
alterations  you  may  speak  most  freely,  irrespective  of 
whether  these  alterations  would  necessitate  a change 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  because  from  the  frame  of 
this  Commission  we  have  the  power  to  recommend  a 
change,  although  it  may  involve  an  alteration  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament? — Yes,  I may  speak  of  the  system 
I think  best. 

3175.  Will  you  take  your  recommendations  in  the 
order  you  think  most  convenient? — Is  that  my  own 
or  the  Schoolmistress’  Association  ? 

Chairman. — You  may  take  whichever  you  think 
most  convenient. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Suppose  you  take  your  own 
first,  and  then  if  there  is  anything  to  be  added. 

3176.  Chairman. — Ton  join  in  all  these? — I do. 

3177.  And  approve  of  all  these? — Yes. 

3178.  As  far  as  T can  see  everything  that  is  in 
your  own  paper  is  also  in  that  of  the  Association.  I 
shall  ask  you  as  to  each  whether  it  was  you  who 
suggested  it? — I am  in  perfect  accord  with  those. 

3179.  The  first  is  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade  ? — I think  the  girls  too  young  at  that  age  to 
be  put  into  that  severe  strain  of  competition.  Another 
thing  is,  I am  afraid  by  the  time,  they  have  gone 
through  this  mill  their  faculties  are  inclined  to  be 
used  up,  they  are  tired — -they  are  not  inclined  to  go  on. 
Most  of  my  girls  go  on  to  the  university,  and  I have 
that  end  in  view  for  them,  but  they  are  inclined  to 
be  a little  tired  and  listless,  and  it  is  quite  usual 
with  us  for  a girl  to  ask  to  rest  a year  after  the 
Senior  Grade  instead  of  going  on  to  the  university. 
We  had  one  amusing  case  in  which  a girl  married 
prematurely  after  passing  the  Senior  Grade.  She  was 
asked  why  she  took  the  step  and  she  said,  “ To 
escape  further  examinations.” 

3180.  And  you  think  that  an  undesirable  result? 
— Oh,  no,  I do  not. 

3181.  I quite  agree  with  you,  if  I may  say  so, 
as  to  undue  competition  among  younger  students. 
What  would  be  your  view  if  we  abolished  competi- 
tion in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  had  for  it  only 
pass  questions  of  such  a character  as  would  test  true 
education  as  distinguished  from  ci-am?  Would  you 
approve  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  being  retained  ? — 
I deal  chiefly  with  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grade,  and 
perhaps  the  opinion  of  other  people  would  be  more 
valuable.  My  own  opinion  is  against  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade.  I don’t  like  to  have  children  examined 
too  young. 

3182.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  importance  is  that 
many  teachers  wish  to  be  paid  for  instruction  ? — I 
think  that  probably  is  the  idea.  They  don’t  wish  to 
have  the  Preparatory  Grade  abolished  because  they 
receive  payment  for  it. 

3183.  And  they  consider  this  good  elementary  edu- 
cation is  a necessary  preliminary  to  a higher  educa- 
tion ? — My  idea  would  be  that  inspection  should  be  in- 
troduced, and  that  they  should  be  paid  on  inspection. 

3184.  Chairman. — Capitation  on  inspection  ? — 
Yes ; and  I should  object  to  these  children  having 
the  strain  of  examination. 

3185.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — How  would  you  dis- 
criminate on  the  capitation  ? — I think  if  the  inspec- 
tors went  round,  and  were  satisfied  the  school  was 
doing  good  work,  they  could  award  the  payments  on 
any  system  they  wished. 

3186.  If  you  pay  by  numbers  I want  to  know  how 
are  the  numbers  to  be  estimated,  is  it  by  the  numbers 
of  those  who  are  learning  something  ? — I should  hope 
all  in  the  class  are  learning  something. 

3187.  How  would  the  inspector  know  that? — 
Could  he  not  call  up  any  boy  or  girl,  and  if  he  found 
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318S.  If  the  majority  could  do  something  would  white, 
you  pay  him  for  the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority, 
whether  they  could  do  anything  or  not  ? — I would, 
because  he  might  be  doing  his  best  for  them. 

3189.  Chairman. — I suppose  that  often  in  most 
schools,  except  in  the  very  advanced  classes,  there  is  a 
class  with  a minority  of,  say  20  per  cent.,  that  is  not 
very  forward  % -It  does. 

3189a.  A capitation  fee  of  four-fifths  of  any  given 
amount  upon  the  entire  class  attending  would  practi- 
cally be  the  same  thing  as  a fee  of  the  given  amount 
upon  the  entire  class  minus  20  per  cent.  ? — It  would. 

3190.  In  fact  that  course  would  be  a mode  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  fees  without  the  ex 
araination  ?— Yes,  you  see  now  ; take  a college  like 
our  own,  there  are  about  125  girls  who  would  be  of 
age  to  go  in  for  the  Intennediate,  what  happens? 

Twenty-five  go  in  ; the  strain  of  examination  is  so 
much,  parents  dislike  it  and  object.  In  fact  the 
examination  is  in  many  tilings  made  too  difficult ; 
one  would  sometimes  think  an  edict  had  gone  forth 
that  as  few  should  pass  as  possible.  I have  brought 
down  the  Middle  Grade  arithmetic  paper  of  last  year 
— a perfectly  impossible  paper. 

3191.  There  seems  to  be  a general  opinion  as  to 
that  paper.  It  is  said  that  the  questions  were 
conundrums  and  that  the  greater  number  should  be 
solved  by  algebra,  not  by  arithmetic  ? — Yes,  and  it 
would  have  taken  the  girls  hours  to  have  done  it.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  papers  of  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Local,  that  is  for  girls  over  18  while  this  is  for  girls 
under  17  ; the  Cambridge  paper  is  divided  into  two. 

Almost  all  the  questions  in  this  arithmetic  paper 
would  be  in  part  2 which  is  not  intended  for  the 
generality  of  girls,  being  purely  mathematical. 

3192.  About  how  many  young  ladies  have  you 
who  are  within  the  Intermediate  examination  ages  ? — 

Roughly  I would  say  150. 

3193.  Of  those  150  about  how  many  presented 
themselves? — About  25. 

3194.  Only  one-sixth  ? — That  is  all : the  girls  who 
found  the  Intermediate  too  great  a strain  took  up  the 
examination  for  women  in  the  "University  of  Dublin — 
a great  many  of  them  go  in  for  that — and  in  many 
ways  1 think  the  examination  is  carried  out  in  a way 
that  is  better  and  more  suited  to  them.  History  is 
made  a separate  subject,  and  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  marks  is  assigned  to  it  as  English  literature.  In 
the  Intermediate  history  is  unfairly  dealt  with,  250 
marks  are  assigned  to  it  out  of  1,200,  and  the  system 
militates  against  the  proper  teaching  of  history.  The 
other  girls  don’t  go  in  because  their  pai'ents  say  they 
don't  wish  them.  1 think  a great  prejudice  has  arisen 
in  the  country  against  the  Intermediate,  it  is  felt  that 
the  system  is  bad.  I don’t  say  in  all  instances  where 
they  were  taught  the  children  were  injured ; in  fact 
very  excellent  teaching  was  carried  on  under  the- 
system,  but  the  parents  have  begun  to  distrust  it, 
and  a dislike  has  arisen. 

3195.  As  to  the  Alexandra  school  ? — I am  afraid  I 
cannot  speak  of  it — the  College  and  school  are  divided. 

3196.  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  College 
you  are  paid  by  the  State  for  teaching  only  one-sixth 
of  the  students  you  actually  teach,  and  who  are  w ithin 
the  purview  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act? — 

A few  more  may  be  in  the  classes,  but  they  enter  the 
classes  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  avu 
not  going  in  for  the  examination.  One  year  we  sent 
in  thirty. 

3197.  Is  it  a very  general  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  that  their  children  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
go  in  ? — With  a great  many  it  is,  except  in  the  case 
of  a very  brilliant  girl  who  may  be  able  to  get  an 
exhibition,  or  in  cases  in  which  parents  would  like 
their  children  to  go  in  for  a public  examination. 

3198.  Does  that  direction  often  refer  to  young 
ladies  of  sufficient  ability  to  stand  the  test  usual  for 
ladies  of  their  age  ? — All  the  girls  going  in  for  the 
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examination  of  the  University  of  Dublin  could  well 
go  in  for  the  Intermediate,  but  it  is  made  difficult  and 
puzzling,  and  hard  for  candidates  to  do  the  papers. 

31 99.  Do  I understand  you  that  you  have  different 
classes  for  such  of  your  students  as  do  not  intend  to 
present  themselves  for  examination? — "Yes,  but  our 
classes  are  all  well  filled. 

3200.  Are  those  classes  taught  in  a different  way 
from  the  classes  going  in  for  the  Intermediate  ? — No  ; 
they  have  noc  so  much  to  make  up. 

3201.  I don’t  suppose  you  weight  them  with  so 
much  memory  work,  such  as  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Ballinamuck  ? — No,  I think  they  feel  much  less  op- 
pressed with  this  kind  of  thing. 

3202.  Your  next  recommendation  is  as  to  the 
Senior  Grade,  and  you  suggest  in  that  the  extension 
of  groups  of  subjects,  in  other  words,  liberty  to  spe- 
ci  ilise  ? —Yes,  I think  that  is  rather  formed  on  the  idea 
of  the  Cambi'idge  higher  local ; you  take  either  one  or 
two  groups  of  subjects,  and  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  number  of  subjects  you  receive  your 
certificate,  and  I fancy  the  education  would  in  that 
way  be  much  more  valuable. 

3203.  You  suggest  four  groups — classics,  mathe- 
matics, modern  languages,  and  natural  science  ? — 
Yes,  those  are  very  much  the  groups  that  are  in 
Cambridge  examinations.  I have  always  felt  it  a 
great  pity  that  arithmetic  could  not  be  made  a com- 
pulsory subject  for  girls,  but  as  arithmetic  was  ex- 
amined in  it  was  impossible. 

3204.  Do  you  think  arithmetic  ought  to  be  made  a 
compulsory  subject  for  all  students  ? — I do. 

3205.  But  that  then  there  should  be  a straight- 
forward examination,  no  puzzles,  but,  for  instance, 
long  columns  of  addition  of  money,  and  subtraction  of 
money,  multiplication,  &c.,  &e.  ?- — Yes,  I think  the 
arithmetic  papers  given  in  examinations  for  women 
held  by  the  University  of  Dublin  are  extremely  good. 

3206.  You  would  not  expect  us,  under  the  Interme- 
diate, to  give  quite  so  hard  papers  as  in  the  University 
of  Dublin? — The  papers  intheUniversity  that  are  given 
for  the  examination  of  women  are  not  difficult  at  all. 

3207.  Do  you  think  this  system  of  specialising 
ought  not  to  commence  in  the  Middle  Grade  ? — I think 
I should  not  commence  until  the  Senior  Grade,  that 
we  may  know  what  the  tastes  of  the  students  are;  it 
is  only  as  a girl  advances  in  her  education  that  you 
begin  to  know  what  her  tastes  are,  and  I think  the 
Middle  Grade  would  form  a very  good  basis  of  a 
general  education. 

3208.  You  next  suggest  the  addition  of  some 
physical  science  subjects,  at  present  absent  from  the 
programme,  mechanics,  botany  for  boys,  physiology, 
physiography,  and  zoology  ?— Y es  ; those  are  ordi- 
narily  included  in  thegirls’  highschooleducationin  Eng- 
land. It  is  a pity  that  mechanics  is  not  taught  to  girls, 
because  it  is  an  obligatory  subject  at  the  matriculation 
examination  of  the  Royal  University. 

3209.  You  would  treat  mechanics  mathematically  ? 
— Certainly.  1 have  never  been  able  to  see  why 
botany  was  left  out  for  boys,  because  it  forms  part  of 
a medical  course,  and  it  is  extremely  useful  for  boys. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I have  something  to  say  to  you 
about  that  presently. 

3210.  Chairman. — You  suggest  making  general 
history  a subject?— I am  very  strong  on  that  point. 

3211.  Instead  of  the  scraps  of  history  that  are 
contained  in  various  groups  ? — Being  a history  student 
myself  and  having  submitted  the  history  papers  in 
the  Intermediate  to  many  of  the  Cambridge  teachers 
they  are  simply  appalled  at  the  way  in  which  history 
is  treated.  The  history  in  the  higher  local  is  made  a 
very  useful  and  good  subject.  I think  it  is  a very 
great  mistake  for  a gii-l,  she  cannot  possibly  learn 
under  the  Intermediate  system  any  modern  European 
history,  and  if  she  does  not  learn  Latin  and  Greek  she 
is  quite  ignorant  of  ancient  history. 

3212.  There  is  a group  of  subjects  including  history 
in  the  Moderatordnp  examination  at  Trinity  College  ? 
— And  also  in  the  Royal  University. 


3213.  And  in  the  higher  degrees  of  the  Royal 
University — the  Master  of  Aids  ?— Yes. 

3214.  You  next  suggest  the  revision  of  the 
' marking,  giving  higher  marks  to  the  physical  science 
subjects? — I have  pointed  out  here  how  science  seems 
to  have  been  killed,  driven  out,  and  I think  it  is 
simply  because  it  has  not  paid,  300  marks  in  botany 
for  instance  is  not  a generous  allowance.  Two 
students  only  taking  natural  philosophy,  I think 
is  very  sad,  particularly  as  any  girl  going  on  to 
the  Royal  University  must  take  natural  philosophy 
in  her  first  examination  in  Arts. 

3215.  You  suggest  that  as  far  as  possible  we  should 
make  the  natural  science  examinations  practical  ? — Is 
it  much  use  without  it  ? 

3216.  I was  about  asking  you  that  question,  because 
I have  heard  from  more  than  one  witness  here  during 
the  course  of  the  last  week  that  it  can  be ; what 
is  your  opinion? — Absolutely  not.  Dr.  Joly  has 
taught  natural  philosophy  at  Alexandra  College,  and 
the  first  thing  he  asked  for  was  a physical  laboratory, 
it  was  impossible  to  go  on  without  the  appliances  for 
showing  at  all  events  simple  experiments.  And  the 
same  thing  in  botany.  I cannot  imagine  any  teach- 
ing of  any  i-eal  value  that  is  not  practical. 

3217.  You  also  suggest  reforms  in  the  appointment 
of  examiners — “ Only  members  specially  and  highly 
qualified  (with  publicly  recognised  credentials)  in  the 
subject  in  which  they  examine  to  be  appointed.” 
“ No  examiner  who  has  not  had  experience  of  some 
length  in  teaching  pupils  of  the  same  age  as  those  he  is 
emnloyed.to  examine  to  be  appointed.”  I quite  agree 
with  the  first;  but  I have  some  little  difficulty  about 
the  second,  and  it  is  this  —of  course  we  caunot  have 
as  an  examiner  any  person  who  is  actually  engaged 
in  teaching  students  who  are  to  present  themselves 
for  the  examination,  nor  any  teacher  who  is  interested 
in  a school  which  sends  in  pupils  for  examination, 
and  necessarily  we  must  change  our.(examiners  from 
time  to  time,  or  the  examinations  might  run  in 
the  same  groove.  I find  some  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  persons,  who 
had  been  teaching  in  Intermediate  schools  to  act  as 
examiners  for  us  for  three  or  four  years,  except  either 
those  who  had  been  failures,  which  would  not  do,  or 
those  who  had  passed  the  age  for  teaching ; and 
persons  of  the  latter  class,  no  matter  how  competent 
could  not  do  our  work,  which  involves  the  examining 
of  a thousand  papers — that  is  the  only  objection  that 
presses  me  on  this  point? — I thought  that  the  pay- 
ment might  be  made  so  good  .as  to  make  it  worth  a 
teacher’s  while  to  accept.tlie  post.  Many  teachers  in 
full  vigour  and  strength  are  a little  tired  of  teaching, 
and  if  they  were  well  paid  they  might  like  a rest 
from  it  for  a eouple'of  years,  and  dissociate  themselves 
from  the  schools  and  devote  themselves  to  examining. 

3218.  I thought  it  was  rather  the  other  way.  Some 
persons  have  brought  complaints  against  us  that 
we  pay  our  examiners  too  highly.  We  do  not  think 
we  do  ; we  pay  £100  for  the  examination  of  a thou- 
sand papers  in  what  we  call  a first-class  subject — 
English,  Latin,  or  Greek  ? — Supposing  it  was  raised 
to  £200  it  might  be  a nice  rest  for  a teacher  for 
the  time. being  who  had  been  intimately  associated 
with  teaching.  I can  think  of  instances  of  men  and 
women i^who  would  make  admirable  examiners,  and 
probably  would  accept  the  conditions. 

3219.  Your  last  answer  as  to  men  and  women 
brings  me  to  your  fourth  suggestion,  in  which  I en- 
tirely agree.  It  js  the  appointment  of  a larger, 
number  of  women  as  examiners,  “such  women  to  have 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and  to  beJiighl  v 
qualified,  and  to  possess  public  diplomas  in  thS1  sub- 
jects in  which  they  examiiie”?  I suppose  there  would 
not  be  as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  ladies  of  that 
description  as  men  ? — It  would  be  easier  to  find  the 
ladies,  for,  as  a rule,  they  are  not  as  well  paid. 

O 3220.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  wish  to 
mention  in  reference  to  theseeubjeets? — I should  only 
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like  to  say  that  I should  highly  deprecate  auv  different 
programme  for  the  girls.  I think  it  would . be  an 
altogether  retrograde  movement.  That  whole  matter 
was  fought  out  in  1884.  I brought  down  the  memorial 
that  was  then  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  programme  should  be  divided, 
that  girls  should  have  programme  B,  in  which  the 
solid  subjects  should  be  marked  down,  and  music  and 
the  lighter  subjects  be  marked  up.  All  the  best 
women  educationists  protested  against  it,  and  then  the 
boys  and  girls  were  put  on  an  equal  footing,  and  I feel 
it  would  be  an  extreme  injustice  in  every  way  to  alter 
this  now.  Sir  J oshua  Fitch  has  said  that  mental  culture 
is  just  as  needful  to  a ayoman  as  to  a man,  because  she 
has  to  live  her  life,  and  how  she  lives  it  depends 
mainly  on  the  things  that  she  cares  for,  the  breadth 
of  her  intellectual  sympathies,  her  love  of  truth,  her 
power  of  influencing  and  inspiring  the  minds  of  others. 
I think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  girls  to  mark  down 
these  subjects,  because  they  would  not  then  be  taught 
to  girls.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  some  of  the  witnesses 
have  wished  to  bring  down  secondary  education  to 
the  primary  level. 

3221.  You  will  not  take  me  as  at  all  depreciating 
either  the  intellect  or  the  intelligence  of  young  ladies, 
but  are  you  exactly  accurate  in  saying  that  they  are 
now  on  an  equal  footing  with  boys — they  do  not  com- 
pete with  boys.  Your  argument,  logically  pressed, 
goes  to  the  extent  that  they  should  compete  with  the 
boys  1 — I would  infinitely  prefer  they  did  that  than 
that  there  should  be  any  programme  B. 

3222.  Take  the  grammar  school  course.  I suppose 
it  is  essential  that  a young  lady  who  looks  forward  to 
education  as  her  profession  in  life  should  take  that 
course  ! — Absolutely. 

3223.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
ladies  should  have  an  option,  at  least,  of  being 
examined  in  all  the  subjects  which  can  be  presented 
by  boys  ! — Yes,  I should  make  the  course  wide,  I 
should  not  prescribe  it — I should  let  the  girls  take 
what  was  selected  for  them  by  their . parents  and 
the  heads  of  their  schools ; but  I think  a separate 
course  would  be  extremely  bad  and  unwise. 

3224.  Supposing  girls  .were  left  free  to  compete 
with  boys,  what  would  you  say  to  having  an  alterna- 
tive and  optional  programme  for  girls  ! — I don’t  like 
the  idea.  It  does  not  appeal  to  me.  I don’t  see  the 
advantage.  Girls  have  to  do  the  same  work  now  that 
medicine  is  open  and  all  the  degrees  of  the  Royal 
University.  In  England  boys  and  girls  in  the  best 
secondaiy  schools  are  placed  on  absolutely  the  same 
basis  as  regards  their  curriculum.  I don’t  see  why  we 
should,  in  the  Intermediate,  place  them  on  a different 
footing. 

3225.  I quite  agree  with  you  as  regards  ladies  who 
are  going  in  for  the  higher  culture,  who  are  looking 
forward  to  following  the  profession  of  teaching — who 
intend  to  enter  a university,  or  instances  of  that  sort ; 
but  you  see,  there  is  another  class  of  girls  in  the 
country  who  are  not  looking  forward  to  becoming 
teachers,  and  whose  education  should  be  that  suited 
to  an  ordinary  leisurely  person.  There  are  a number 
of  those  who  do  not  go  in  at  present  for  this  examina- 
tion, and  it  would  be  a great  object  if  they  could  go 
through  a scholarly  course  of  learning,  although  not, 
perhaps,  quite  as  high  as  that  in  the  programme 
for  boys  1 — I don’t  care  for  the  idea.  I think  if  the 
course  is  made  wide  the  girls  can  choose  the  course 
that  is  best  for  them,  or  their  parents  think  best,  or 
the  heads  of  schools.  I don’t  like  lowering  the  stan- 
dard. It  would  place  Irish  girls  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage as  regards  English  girls. 

3226.  Surely  Irish  girls  are  far  superior  to  English 
girls,  is  that  not  so  1 — Perhaps  we  should  not  praise 
ourselver. 

3227.  You  are  aware  that  we  are  trying  to  consider 
all  the  difficulties  suggested  to  us,  and  that  many  girls 
do  not  present  themselves  at  these  examinations,  for 
instance,  a number  of  Roman  Catholic  girls  do  not  ! — 


The  success  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convents  has  been  Jam  20, 1899. 
perfectly  wonderful,  there  is  nothing  I feel  more  plea-  Miaa  jj- M 
sure  in  observing,  because  I believe  that  it  indicates  While, 
the  whole  level  of  education  has  risen.  Some  of  my 
teachers  teach  at  the'  convents  and  they  tell  me  how 
immensely  interested  the  girls  are  in  their  work. 

3228.  And  the  new  college  of  St.  Mary’s,  Merrion 
Square,  has  done  very  well ! — Yes,  its  results  are  per- 
fectly splendid,  and  I think  the  objeet  of  trying  to 
lower  this  programme  is  that  schools  that  are  not 
Intermediate,  that  are  not  secondary,  may  get  some  of 
these  results  fees. 

3229.  According  to  my  view  only  a small  minority 
of  the  convents  send  up  their  students,  and  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  caused  not  by  any  lack 
of  teaching  but  because  the  matters  included  in  the 
programme  at  present  are  not  exactly  useful  to  their 
students  in  after  life  ! — Is  not  English  a very  good 
programme  1 

3230.  English  and  French,  but  you  would  hardly 
get  exhibitions  by  those  subjects;  1 do  not  wish  to 
press  you  ; all  I wish  is  to  ascertain  your  opinion  ! — 

My  opinion  is  very  strong,  and  I highly  deprecate  the 
introduction  of  needlework,  for  although  I thoroughly 
appreciate  needlework  in  its  proper  place,  it  forms  no 

. proper  part  of  a programme  of  secondary  education. 

Is  not  needlework  part  of  the  primary  programme, 
yet  I have  never  found  a housemaid  who  could  do  a 
stitch,  although  they  are  educated  in  primary  schools. 

Only  this  very  daj'  a member  of  our  Schoolmistresses’ 

Association  received  a letter  from  a girl  in  a school, 
where  she  said  needlework  was  obligatory,  and  had 
injured  her  eyesight,  and  was  no  use  to  her. 

3231.  Now,  I come  to  a matter  on  which,  I am 
happy  to  say,  we  entirely  agree,  the  careful  revision  of 
the  examination  papers  by  experts  in  each  subject. 

You  suggest  that  there  should  be  a Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, and  I suppose  that  you  would  prefer  chat 
that  Board  should  have  rather  more  permanence  in  its 
members  than  that  of  our  ordinary  examiners! — Yes. 

3232.  -You  suggest  that  “the  papers  should  be 
made  suitable  to  the  average  age  and  capacity  of  the 
children  taking  them  ” 1— That  is  obvious. 

3233.  That  fewer  questions  testing  mere  memory 
should  be  set,  and,  as  an  example  of  that,  you  would 
give  us  Ballinamuck  ? — Yes,  and  the  date  at  which 
Coleridge’s  “ The  Ancient  Mariner  ” was  published. 

3234.  You  also  suggest  that  the  number  of  exhi- 
bitions should  be  increased,  at  least,  in  the  Senior 
Grade! — Yes. 

3235.  I quite  agree  as  to  increasing  the  number  in 
the  Senior  Grade.  Do  you  think  that  it  ought  to 
depend  more  on  the  merit  reached  than  on  any  per- 
centage on  the  number  passing  ? — Certainly,  it  is 
much  fairer. 

3236.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  ti  e Middle 
and  Junior  Grades,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
teacher’s  to  bestow  attention  upon  students  likely  to 
pass  only  and  not  to  obtain  exhibitions,  the  number 
of  exhibitions  should  be  limited  to  a prescribed  per- 
centage of  the  pass  students! — I should  not  think  it 
would  have  that  tendency  at  all  ; I think  always  the 
tendency  would  be  to  bestow  attention  on  the  girls, 
who  were  clever  enough  to  get  the  exhibitions. 

3237.  You  are,  I am  glad  to  see,  in  favour  of  a 
provision  that  exhibitions  and  money  prizes  should  be 
expended  in  furthering  the  students  education  during 
or  immediately  after  the  school  period  1 — Yes. 

3238.  You  think  that  better  than  buying  a pony 
or  a bicycle! — I am  rather  glad  when  they  buy  a 
bicycle,  because  it  may  help  to  relieve  the  strain  and 
over-pressure,  but  I do  not  think  what  they  gain  at 
the  Intermediate  should  be  spent  on  that. 

3239.  You  also  think  that  a special  prize  should  be 
given  in  every  subject  to  the  candidate  attaining  the 
highest  number  of  marks  in  that  subject !-— Yes. 

3240.  Of  course  it  is  a difficult  matter  when  each 
of  several  examiners  must  mark  a thousand  papers  in 
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the  same  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  perfect  correla- 
tion between  them,  the  personal  element  comes  in 
there  ? — Yes. 

3241.  The  method  in  vogue  in  our  system  is  that 
when  a certain  number  of  papers  have  been  provision- 
ally marked  by  each  examiner  in  the  subject,  all  the 
examiners  meet  and  compare  together  the  marks  they 
have  given,  eacli  examiner  reading  the  papers  marked 
by  his  fellows,  and  they  then  agree  upon  a common 
standard  and  as  far  as  possible  act  upon  it  in  marking 
the  papers  1 — Yes. 

3242.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  under  the  present 
system  there  is  any  better  mode  than  that  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty? — No,  I think  it  is  a difficulty,  but 
I could  not  suggest  anything  better. 

3243.  I have  a suggestion  to  make  to  you  as  to  the 
marking  of  examination  papers.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  if  all  the  papers 
in  one  subject  in  one  grade  were  marked  by  the  same 
examiner  ? — Yes. 

3244.  It  would  introduce  an  additional  element  of 
fairness  ? — It  would  indeed. 

3245.  Which  cannot  exist  in  our  system  at  pre- 
sent ? — Y es. 

3246.  Now,  if  there  were  one  paper  of  questions 
for  pass  students  and  a separate  paper  for  competition 
students  the  only  difficult  answers  to  deal  with  would 
be  those  of  the  competition  paper  ? — Yes. 

3247.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity, pass  papers  are  often  marked  by  assistant  ex- 
aminers ; any  paper  that  they  think  nearly  approaches 
to  the  pass  mark,  but  does  not  reach  it,  and  also  any 
paper  which  passes  the  standard  by  a very  few  marks 
only,  being  brought  to  the  one  head  examiner  aud 
considered  by  him  ? — Y es. 

3248.  Now,  you  see  that  if  our  papers  were  divided 
into  pass  and  honour  papers  we  might  adopt  that 
course  of  marking  ? — I should  like  very  much  to  have 
it  done  ; we  have  not  recommended  it  here. 

3249.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  advan- 
tage ? — A very  great  advantage. 

3250.  It  would  have  this  advantage,  that  the 
number  of  competitors  for  honours  and  exhibitions 
in  any  one  subject  would,  if  ever,  rarely  exceed  a 
thousand — in  many  subjects  it  would  not  approach 
that  number — and  that  would  enable  all  the  really 
important  answers — those  of  the  competition  can- 
didates— to  be  marked  by  the  one  man  ? — Yes  ; and 
another  thing,  do  you  not  think  if  the  examination 
was  made  moi-e  reasonably  within  the  reach  of  the 
girls,  a great  many  of  the  girls  to  whom  you  allude 
would  take  it,  and  many  of  the  girls  with  us  would 
take  it  ? 

3251.  As  you  are  examining  me  instead  of  my 
examining  you,  I must  say  I agree  with  you.  Now, 
I come  to  the  really  important  question.  Do  you, 
with  all  your  experience  of  this  system  which  makes 
the  State  aid  to  schools  depend  upon  the  results  of 
this  examination,  necessarily  confined  to  writing  and 
necessarily  extending  over  the  entire  country,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  the  best  system  that  can  be  devised  ? — 
I think  it  is  about  the  worst  possible. 

3252.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  what 
system  you  can  suggest  in  substitution  for  it  ? — I 
would  suggest  inspection,  you  told  me  I was  to  speak 
quite  regardless  of  the  Act,  I would  have  inspection 
and  I would  also  have  the  girls  who  wished  go  in  for 
exhibitions  and  for  a public  examination — because  I 
find  it  has  a good  effect,  I had  girls  with  me  who  were 
doing  nothing  and  I encouraged  them  to  go  in  for  the 
Intermediate,  and  it  had  a most  stimulating  effect. 
But  I would  have  absolutely  no  results  fees  depending 
■on  it,  for  as  long  as  the  students  can  be  regarded  as 
money-making  machines  there  is  a tendency  to  use 
them  as  such. 

3253.  You  regard  the  matter  to  be  paid  for  under 
the  Act  to  be  efficient  teaching  ? — Yes. 

325.4.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  efficient  teaching  can 
be  more  truly  ascertained  by  accurate  inspection  of 


the  modes  of  teaching  by  the  school  than  by  the  result 
of  an  examination  into  which  the  additional  element 
of  the  intellect  of  the  child  is  necessarily  introduced  ? 
— I can  have  no  possible  doubt  of  it. 

3255.  You  will  pardon  me  for  having  asked  you 
the  question,  as  you  know  that  we  have  had  some 
witnesses  that  don’t  quite  agree  with  you? — You  see 
whether  the  class  is  interested,  you  see  the  method  the 
teacher  is  employing,  even  if  you  look  in  at  a class  you 
see  whether  it  is  following  the  teacher,  you  see  how 
the  lesson  is  presented,  whether  they  are  being  taught 
from  Curtis’  Outlines,  for  instance;  in  my  opinion 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject. 

3256.  If  you  were  an  inspector,  would  you  have 
any  difficulty  going  into  a class  of  girls  and  either  by 
directing  the  teacher  to  ask  them  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  a viva  voce  examination,  or  by  asking  them 
yourself,  or  perhaps  by  dictating  a few  words  for 
translation  into  a particular  language,  French  or 
Latin,  would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  determining  in 
a short  time  whether  the  teaching  in  that  school  was 
good  or  not? — None. 

3257.  And  in  determining  whether  the  general 
bulk  of  the  students  had  attained  the  average  of  in- 
telligence that  they  ought  ? — I should  feel  no  difficulty 
whatever,  and  I think  any  good  inspector  would  not 
find  a difficulty. 

3258.  Will  you  kindly  now  tell  me  the  subject 
matters  to  which  you  are  of  opinion  an  inspector 
should  direct  his  attention? — They  would  be  very 
numerous  indeed.  He  should  first  inspect  the  school 
buildings,  then  the  time  table,  to  ascertain  there  was 
sufficient  leisure  for  the  students ; he  should  see  that 
that  they  were  properly  taught,  and  what  books  they 
were  using.  If  I were  to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
inspectors  they  would  be  very  long. 

3259.  The  time-table  might  be  approved  of  by  the 
Board,  and  made  a condition  precedent ; he  need  not 
look  at  that? — Yes, 

3260.  And  the  programme  might  be  approved  of 
by  the  Board.? — Yes. 

3261.  In  the  same  way  the  inspector,  though  he 
might  inspect  the  building,  would  not  look  at  the 
dormitories  ? — I spoke  of  a day  school. 

3262.  But  above  all  he  should  ascertain  the 
methods  of  teaching? — Yes,  that  is  the  main  point. 

3263.  And  whether  the  methods  of  teaching  ex- 
hibited before  him  had,  in  fact,  the  effect  on  the 
students  which  they  ought  to  have  had? — That  is 
what  he  should  look  at. 

3264.  Is  there  any  other  matter  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  inspection  you  wish  to  men- 
tion. I will  come  afterwards  to  the  qualifications 
that  you  think  the  inspector  ought  to  fulfil  ? — I think, 
of  course,  in  things  like  modern  languages,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  have  inspectors  to  see  they  are  properly 
taught  and  in  the  sciences. 

3265.  Of  course,  the  inspectors  should  be  highly 
qualified  ? — Truly. 

3266.  And  you  give  certain  conditions  that  they 
ought  to  fulfil,  but  you  suggest  that  they  are  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination  themselves? — We  were  very 
anxious  that  nothing  amateurish  should  come  in. 

3267.  You  thiuk  the  visits  should  be  frequent  and 
unexpected? — Yes;  an  iuspector  can  form  a much 
better  idea  of  the  school  if  he  comes  in  unexpectedly  ? 
If  it  is  an  annual  inspection,  it  can  be  prepared 
for. 

3268.  As  you  usually  know  where  the  Inspector 
is  the  day  before.  You  suggest  two  inspectors  should 
visit  together  ? — Yes. 

3269.  Would  you  like  that  there  should  be  an 
appeal  to  the  Board,  or  would  you  be  content  that  the 
opinion  of  the  inspectors  should  be  conclusive  ? — I 
think  there  should  be  a head  inspector  or  a Board  to 
whom  an  appeal  could  be  made;  an  inspector  might 
be  unjust. 

3270.  You  suggest  a certain  number  of  ladies 
should  be  appointed  inspectors? — Yes,  I think  so. 
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,3271.  And  you  suggest  that  at  least  half  the  sum 
available  for  the  endowment  of  the  school  should  be 
given  as  the  result  of  inspection.  But  now  when  I have 
told  you  that  you  can  give  your  suggestions  irrespective 
of  the  Act,  now  you  think  that  the  whole  of  the  fees 
might  be  paid  on  inspection  ? — Yes,  we  wrote  that 
having  the  Act  in  our  minds. 

3272.  And  I see  in  conclusion  that  you  think,  and 
that  the  number  of  ladies  whose  opinions  are  recorded 
in  this  document  and  who  substantially  represent  the 
majority  of  the  headmistresses  in  Ireland,  think  that 
if  these  reforms  were  introduced  the  system  then  would 
be  one  in  which  what  was  sought  would  be  not  so 
much  successes  in  the  examinations  as  the  best 
methods  of  education  for  developing  physical  health, 
intelligence,  high  character  and  pleasure  in  valuable 
pursuits  and  higher  culture? — That  is  the  aim  we 
have  tried  to  set  before  us. 

3273.  And  I believe  that  you  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that  that  never  can  be  attained  under  the  present 
system  ? — At  least  it  can  only  be  attained  in  defiance 
of  the  system. 

3274.  Mr.  Justice  Madden1. — If  you  were  to  select 
a system  quite  irrespective  of  the  Act,  I understand 
that  you  would  distribute  the  entire  of  the  grant  as 
the  result  of  inspection  ? — I should. 

3275.  Of  course  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain 
if  we  can  what  is  the  ideal  system,  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  see  what  we  can  do  px-actically  under 
the  Act? — Yes. 

3276.  You  are  aware,  and  I see  your  answers  have 
been  framed  with  reference  to'  that  knowledge,  that 
we  must,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  estimate  the 
results  fees  as  the  result  of  examination  ? — Yes. 

3277.  You  are  also  aware  that  we  can,  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  annex  whatever  con- 
ditions we  think  right  to  the  receipt  of  these  results 
fees? — Yes. 

3278.  Now,  suppose  we  were  to  continue — as  until, 
and  unless,  we  get  additional  legislation,  we  must — 
to  estimate  the  results  fees  upon  the  result  of  the 
general  examination,  but  to  adopt  inspection  as  a check, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  that  would  have  a beneficial 
effect? — I think  it  would  have  a most  beneficial  effect, 
because  the  subjects  to  which  I allude,  the  modern 
languages  and  the  sciences,  and  the  mode  of  teaching 
could  be  tested  by  inspection,  up  to  the  present  it  is 
absolutely  untested. 

3279.  And  if  a school  were  precluded  from  send- 
ing up  pupils  in  any  branch  of  learning  in  which 
they  were  reported  as  adopting  a defective  method, 
that  would  have  a large  effect,  would  it  not,  in  check- 
ing or  preventing  evil  results  under  the  present  system? 
— It  appears  to  me  it  certainly  would,  because  if  an 
inspector  reported  that  the  students  in  the  school 
could  not  read  French  then  they  could  not  present 
themselves  for  examination  in  that  subject,  then  I 
should  think  they  would  try  to  improve  their  methods. 

328G.  Quite  so.  Now  you  have  pointed  out  to  us 
a great  many  defects  in  the  present  system,  and  that 
of  course  is  what  we  are  inquiring  into,  in  order  to  see 
what  defects  there  are,  and  how  they  can  be  cured, 
and  it  seems  to  me  important  to  see  whether  a large 
number  of  the  defects  you  call  attention  to  could  be 
cured  by  inspection  under  the  present  system.  When 
I use  the  word  present  system,  you  will  understand  me 
not  to  mean  the  present  system  in  all  its  details  but 
the  best  possible  system  attainable  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — Yes. 

3281.  You  have  given  us  some  striking  instances 
of  the  direction  of  the  attention  of  pupils,  and  there- 
fore necessarily,  of  the  teachers,  to  mere  exercises  of 
memory  ? — I think  they  are  very  numerous  indeed. 

3282.  I am  sure  there  are  a great  many  of  them, 
but  that  follows  rather  from  a faulty  system  of  exa- 
mination. Take  the  instance  you  gave  of  a history 
paper  in  which  the  date  of  some  battles,  more  or  less 
important,  are  asked,  involving  the  student  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  the  date  of  every  battle  because  they 
cannot  be  certain  what  will  be  asked  ? — Yes. 


3283.  That  is  a defect  in  the  examination  paper  Jan-  z°.  >89a, 
which  could  be  cured  consistently  with  the  present  Miss  U.  M. 
system  ? — That  part  of  it  could  be  cured  but  of  course  White, 
there  are  other  things  that  I do  not  think  can. 

3284.  You  recognise  that  memory  is  a very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  man  or 
woman  ? — Yes. 

3285.  And  that  a proper  training  of  the  memory  is  of 
importance  ? — The  overburdening  of  memory  is  equally 
injurious. 

3286.  And  the  cramming  memory  with  facts 
without  relation  to  other  facts  is  no  education  ?-»-No. 

3287.  That  particular  class  of  results  would  to  a 
large  extent  be  avoided  if  the  examination  papers 
were  set  to  test  memory  in  a different  way  ? — I would 
as  far  as  possible  exclude  mere  memory  questions. 

3288.  That  can  be  done  ? — It  can,  fully. 

3289.  That  could  best  |be  done  by  having  some 
permanent  body  to  control  the  examination  papers  ? — 

I would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  that. 

3290.  The  appointment  of  such  a body,  assuming 
it  to  be  efficient,  might  largely  remove  a great  many 
of  the  consequences  to  which  you  have  called  atten- 
tion ? — Yes. 

3291.  For  instance  it  could  ensure  the  proper 
gradation  of  papers,  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  stu- 
dents. Is  not  that  most  important? — Most  important. 

3292.  It  could  also  secure  that  what  I call  mere 
memory  questions,  as  distinguished  from  fair  test  ques- 
tions, should  not  be  put  1 — All  that  part  could  be  im- 
proved. With  regard  to  the  papers,  I should  like  to 
suggest  alternative  questions.  It  is  an  immense 
period  from  1714  to  1837  to  have  only  four  questions 
set  in  English  and  Irish  history  on  the  events  of  that 
period  ; you  have  no  possibility  of  testing  a student’s 
knowledge,  and  two-and-a  half  of  the  questions  are  a 
string  of  dates;  there  ought  to  be  alternative  questions. 

This  year  that  was  done  with  beneficial  results  in  the 
Senior  Grade.  Supposing  a boy  or  gii'l  had  forgotten 
to  learn  those  dates  asked,  they  might  yet  be  exceed- 
ingly well  equipped  and  have  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing it. 

3293.  Chairman. — If  you  had  ten  questions 
selected,  but  don’t  attempt  more  than  five  1— Yes. 

3294.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  have  also  drawn 
attention  to  the  inadequate  way  in  which  history  is 
dealt  with,  teaching  it  in  a scrappy  way,  in  connection 
with  the  different  courses,  instead  of  placing  it  in  a 
group  by  itself,  that  also  could  be  set  right  under  our 
present  system  ? — Yes. 

3295.  A very  important  branch  of  the  inquiry,  to 
my  mind,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  girls,  was  dealt  with  by  you  un  ler  the  head 
of  over-pressure.  It  may  be  that  a system  of  exami- 
nation lends  itself  more  readily  to  that  evil  than  a 
system  of  inspection  ? — I think  it  does.  Still,  on  the 
other  hand,  I think  the  examinations  have  a very 
useful  effect  on  girls ; they  are  good  for  the  schools 
provided  the  pressure  is  not  excessive. 

3296.  You  would  retain  competitive  examinations 
amongst  girls  ? — I would. 

3297.  Is  it  not  the  competitive  examination  rather 
than  the  pass  examination  that  leads  to  over  pres- 
sure— the  examination  for  higher  prizes  and  exhibi- 
tions ? — It  depends  upon  the  faculties  of  girls  ; I don’t 
think  with  a very  brilliant  and  clever  girl  it  does ; I 
think  sometimes  it  is  the  stupid  girls  who  try  to  pass 
who  are  over-pressed. 

3298.  Under  your  system  you  would  still  have 
competitions  and  prizes,  so  you  would  not  do  away 
altogether  with  the  temptation  to  over-pressure  ? — 

Yes,  but  if  the  memory  work  was  done  away  with  the 
over-pressure  would. 

3299.  We  are  now  inquiring  how  much  we  can  do 
under  the  present  system,  and  we  can  do  away  witli 
mere  memory  work  under  that? — Yes,  but  when  you 
know  an  examination  takes  place  at  a certain  date  in 
June  you  must  be  ready  then.  I think  if  the  exami- 
nation was  more  reasonable  there  would  not  be  this 
excessive  pressure. 

2 A 
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3300.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  although  we  can- 
not come  up  to  your  ideal  system  under  the  present 
Act  we  can  largely  remedy  some  of  the  defects  that  you 
have  pointed  out,  but  even  under  your  ideal  system 
there  would  be  a competition  for  the  higher  places  ? — 
Yes,  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

3301.  Don’t  you  think  something  could  be  dor.e 
with  reference  to  this  over-pressure  by  inspection,  that 
is  to  say,  by  taking  care  that  suitable  hours  for  recrea- 
tion are  prescribed  and  adhered  to? — Yes. 

3302.  And  that  gymnastic  apparatus  and  recreation 
ground  are  provided  ?— Yes,  that  the  physical  training 
of  girls  is  attended  to  ; those  are  things  that  have  been 
wholly  left  out  of  account  by  the  Board. 

3303.  Well,  they  cannot  be  tested  by  a public  ex- 
amination ; you  could  not  have  a written  examination 
in  calisthenics  ? — Or  in  gymnastics. 

3304.  At  any  rate  the  Board  have  not  been 
courageous  enough  to  attempt  it  in  calisthenics  ? — 
Though  they  have  in  chemistry. 

3305.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  my  mind  to  find 
that  without  rising  to  the  height  of  your  ideal'  we 
have  already  been  able  to  ascertain  how  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  have  followed  in  certain  cases  from 
the  system  may  be  minimised.  I think  you  were 
going  to  say  that  there  are  some  results — regrettable 
results — that  could  not  possibly  be  avoided  under  a 
system  of  examination,  even  if  supplemented  by  the 
most  efficient  inspection,  and  if  that  inspection  were 
made  a condition  precedent  ? — I was  going  to  say  that 
as  long  as  payment  by  results  fees  is  continued  it  will 
have  a detrimental  effect  on  education.  I think  it  is 
bad — thoroughly  bad  on  principle. 

3306.  And  generates  bad  ideas  on  the  subject? — 
Yes,  I do. 

3307.  A suggestion  was  made  to  us  by  the  first 
witness  examined,  Monsignor  Molloy,  which  would 
involve  an  application  for  further  legislation  and  that 
is,  that  we  should  get  power  to  administer  the  grant 
on  a system  of  inspection,  and  that  we  should  do  that 
tentatively;  that  we  should  commence  by. so  distri- 
buting a certain  proportion,  and  then,  if  we  found 
public  confidence  was  attracted  to  the  system,  we 
should  proceed  further — would  that  meet  your  view  ? — 

I suppose  it  would  be  wise  to  do  it  tentatively.  If  I 
was  introducing  an  ideal  system  T should  like  the 
results  fees  swept  away  altogether. 

330$.  Is  ic  not  possible  that  although  there  are  ob- 
jections to  both  systems,  and  to  most  things,  that  each 
system  may  also  have  its  own  advantages.  Are  there 
not  some  advantages  connected  with  the  system  of 
public  examinations  ; does  it  not  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  ? — It  does. 

3309.  Does  it  not  largely  eliminate  the  element  of  in- 
dividuality— I mean  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  ? 

We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  examiners  at  present, 

and  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  inspectors  in 
the  other  case,  and  the  mercies  of  the  examiners  have 
not  been  tender. 

3310.  It  is  more  easy  to  eliminate  individuality 
when  you  have  a system  of  examinations,  particularly 
when  you  have  a Board  of  Examiners  revising  the 
papers,  than  it  is  where  the  unit  is  a school,  and  the 
individuality  of  that  school  is  known  to  the  inspector. 
Where  you  have  a system  of  examination,  the 
individuality  of  the  nine  thousand  units  is  not  known 
to  the  examiner,  is  not  that  an  advantage? — les,  of 
course.  As  you  say,  there  would  be  disadvantages  in 
either,  but  I have  heard  very  good  accounts  of  schools 
where  there  was  inspection.  I have  been  just  speak- 
ing to  a girl  from  England  who  taught  at  a school 
where  there  was  inspection.  She  said  they  all 
looked  forward  to  the  visit  of  the  inspector  with 
pleasure;  they  regarded  him  as  a friend,  telling  them 
how  to  improve  their  work.  In  the  National  schools 
in  Ireland  in  most  cases  the  visits  of  the  inspector 
give  satisfaction  ; they  are  helpful,  and  in  the  interests 
of  education. 

3311.  But  you  would  not  advise  us  suddenly  to 

do  away  with  examinations  all  through  Ireland 


and  pay  on  inspection.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy 
used  a remarkable  expression  when  he  warned 
us  we  had  a character  to  lose? — I certainly  think 
the  character  for  impartiality  of  the  Board  has 
been  exceedingly  high,  I have  a rooted  dislike  of 
results  fees.  I would  like  to  see  those  gone,  but  it 
might  be  difficult  through  the  country,  and  as  you 
say  sudden  change®  are  not  the  best. 

3312.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — With  reference  to  that 
I may  explain  Dr.  Molloy  made  two  suggestions. 
Even  introducing  inspection  as  partially  affecting 
the  marks,  supplemented  by  a written  examination, 
would  require  a new  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that, 
I need  not  tell  you,  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
to  get.  But  what  Dr.  Molloy  suggested  is  a tem- 
porary measure,  that  we  should  hold  an  inspection 
and  give  the  results  in  accordance  with  what  was 
obtained  at  the  examinations,  only  giving  the  diffe- 
rent schools  a different  percentage — that  is  to  say, 
that  a school  which  was  excellent  should  get  the  full 
result  examination,  that  one  that  was  somewhat 
inferior  should  have  a certain  deduction  made,  and 
some  get  none,  we  could  do  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  but  a complete  change  could  not  be 
done  without  a new  Act  of  Parliament?— It  would 
be  of  importance  to  have  something  like  that 
adopted. 

3313.  Mr  Justice  Madden  anticipated  a good 
deal  of  what  I was  going  to  say  about  your  first 
objections,  they  were  rather  objections  to  inju- 
dicious examinations  than  to  anything  in  the  system 
itself.  I think  it  is  Very  likely  after  what  we  have 
heard  that  we  might  do  something  to  obviate  them. 
We  could  have  a few  permanent  examiners-in-chief, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  revise  the  papers 
before  they  were  sent  out  by  them.  As  to  the 
questions  you  have  cited,  I believe  any  member 
of  the  Board  would  not  like  to  be  examined 
himself,  as  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Landen, 
or  the  date  when  Coleridge  published  “ The  Ancient 
Mariner.”  If  I were  asked  to  answer  those  questions 
I should  like  a little  latitude  as  to  inaccuracies.  I 
should  not  wish  to  have  it  down  as  a miss  if  I said 
1694  when  it  was  1693,  but  I think  an  educated  man 
would  have  a general  notion  about  when  it  oc- 
curred?—I should  agree  with  you,  but  if  the  pupil 
did  not  know  1693  his  answer  was  wrong. 

3314  In  the  same  way  about  “The  Ancient 
Marnier”  I could  not  tell  the  exact  year  it  was 
published,  though  I have  a general  notion  when 


Coleridge’  lived  f— You  see  the 


these  questions  is  the  deleterious  effect  it  has  o 
education  of  the  country.  These  papers  were  se 
and  the  tendency  was  to  mould  the  teaching  on  that 

baMr  Justice  Madden.— You  must  know  when  each 
poet  wrote  every  one  of  his  works. 

P 3315.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— I think  you  have  suffi- 
ciently explained  that  point.  I promised  to  talk 
to  you  about  botany.  Will  you  explain  what  you 
think  are  the  defects  in  the  examination  of  botany 
under  the  present  system ?-There  is no ^practica 
examination'  whatever.  No  flower  18 
the  children,  they  learn  the  name  of  a leaf,  but  a 
never  given  the  leaf  to  identify.  If  a teac“ 
well  .he  may  .how  the  Sower  tte 
Board  in  no  way  provides  it  shall  be. done. 

3316.  When  we  began  exammingbothgirlsm 
boys  in  botany  that  was  the  very  "e 

met  with.  All  the  people  of  "S 

such  an  examination  was  utterly  40C 

have  400  centres,  how  arq  we  to  send  down 
sets  of  plants?— I fancy  that  could  be  ma , 

from  Glasnevin.  The  Schoohnistresses^Associati^ 


iLino-  and  it  was  asceiuuuuv1  r — * , 

sent°round.  I think  botany  is  not  taken l at 


the  Senior  Grade 


centres,  only  seven  girl. ( went  in  m ^ ^ fll0 


all  Ireland  last  year, 
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Alexandra  College,  so  probably  it  would  be  only  two 
centres. 

3317.  That  is  as  long  as  we  confined  it  to  girls, 
but  we  found  that  when  we  examined  boys  in 
botany  such  examination  as  we  could  give  could  be 
got  up  by  intelligent  boys,  under  a skilled  master, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject ; that  was  the 
reason  we  put  it  out  altogether,  and  the  thing  to 
be  asked  is  not  why  we  put  it  out  for  boys,  but 
why  we  kept  it  in  for  girls,  and  if  we  kept 
it  in  for  girls  was  it  because  it  was  such  an 
attractive  subject  for  girls? — It  is  perhaps  a fad  of 
mine,  but  I regard  it  as  a most  valuable  subject  for 
the  observation,  both  of  boys  and  girls. 

3318.  We  have  9,000  pupils  to  examine, 
and  we  should  have  to  make  it  possible  for  each  one 
of  those  pupils  to  have  the  plant?— The  inspector 
could  see  that  when  he  comes  round. 

3319.  We  are  not  speaking  of  inspection  now, 
but  of  examination? — I thought  you  were  speaking 
of  the  joint  system  of  inspection  and  examination. 

3320.  No,  I skipped  the  subject  of  inspection; 
that  is  a very  deep  and  difficult  subject.  When 
we  go  to  give  prizes  the  question  is  can  we  give  a 
satisfactory  examination?- — If  it  is  taught  at  all 
it  should  be  taught  properly,  and  I think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  it  in  the  course,  if  this  cannot  be 
done. 

3321.  It  can  be  taught  properly,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  but  whether  it  can  be  examined 
properly  without  a viva  voce  examination? — The 
teaching  is  to  a great  extent  moulded  on  the  exami- 
nation. Would  it  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
Board  to  see  whether  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
made  with  Glasnevin  to  send  down  flowers  to  the 
centres,  I think  the  Schoolmistresses’  Association 
applied  and  found  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the 
flowers  sent  to  the  centres. 

3322.  I think  if  I was  Curator  at  Glasnevin,  and 
were  obliged  to  supply  9,000  plants  I should  have 
some  difficulty  ? — Mr.  Provost,  is  it  likely  that  there 
will  be  that  large  number? 

3323.  I only  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
real  difficulty,  and  why  botany  has  dropped  out, 
and  the  same  thing  applies  to  other  subjects,  for 
instance,  there  was  nothing  that  I took  more 
interest  in  than  the  lectures  Dr.  Lover  used  to  give 
in  natural  philosophy,  it  was  a most  interesting 
subject,  but  my  old  colleague,  Dr.  Galbraith,  talked 
with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  boys  came  in  with  when  they  thought  they 
knew  all  about  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  their  knowledge  was  absolutely  nothing? — 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the 
money  from  the  Board  should  go  to  put  up  proper 
laboratories  instead  of  enabling  schools  to  take 
students  at  reduced  fees,  that  was  one  of  my  great 
quarrels  with  the  way  in  which  the  system  was  used  ? 
Instead  of  endowing  the  parents  they  should  endow 
the  colleges  and  supply  schools  with  appliances. 

3324.  That  we  should  give  money  for  making 
laboratories? — Yes,  and  I think  the  inspector 
should  see  that  the  higher  payments  should  be 
given  to  the  schools  who  did  these  things.  I think 
the  funds  have  been  misapplied. 

3325.  I am  afraid  there  would  be  nothing  that 
would  be  more  likely  to  bring  on  us  the  imputation 
of  favouritism,  if  there  were  a certain  number  of 
schools  that  got  laboratories? — I would  give  it  to 
them  as  their  grant.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a mis- 
take employing  it  in  this  way,  taking  students  at 
reduced  fees,  and  offering  to  give  them  board  and 
education  for  nothing. 

3326.  I think  it  is  most  objectionable,  but  I 
want  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided,  there  is  this 
difficulty,  in  giving  State  aid  to  education.  The 
teachers  have  to  be  paid,  and  I must  say  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing  lest  the  aid  the  State  gives 
should  suppress  voluntary  contributions  Dy  the 


parents  towards  education.  Is  it  to  be  avoided  by 
giving  no  results  fees? — I think  the  results  fees  is 
the  worst  form  of  giving  the  grant. 

3327.  Whatever  you  call  it,  are  we  to  give  no 
contribution  to  schools? — Certainly  not,  I think  the 
schools  want  it  extremely  badly,  but  the  way  it  is 
given  is  bad,  because  each  parent  calculates  exactly 
how  much  each  child  earns  and  then  asks  for  a 
reduction.  As  I said,  this  is  not  rife  in  Dublin, 
but  I know  members  of  our  association  who  have 
the  amount  each  child  is  likely  to  earn  deducted 
from  them.  I think  the  way  results  fees  were  dealt 
with  in  Alexandra  College  was  very  good,  the 
Council  allowed  no  one  connected  with  the  staff  to 
directly  receive  any  share  of  them,  they  were  paid 
to  the  Council,  who  employed  them  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  college.  If  instead  of  that  they  are 
diverted  to  taking  students  at  reduced  fees,  then  of 
course  they  cannot  be  applied  to  what  they  were 
intended  for. 

3328.  If  the  money  was  given  by  capitation 
grants  in  place  of  on  results  on  examinations, 
parents  might  equally  say,  “We  sent  you  half-a-dozen 
pupils,  and  that  increased  what  you  will  get  under 
the  capitation  system,  and  you  ought  to  make  us  a 
reduction?” — That  is  not  so  obvious  as  at  present, 
they  can  calculate  to  a shilling,  each  child  is  value 
for  so  many  hundred  marks,  and  each  parent  can 
calculate  exactly  what  the  child  earns.  I think  it 
is  a thoroughly  bad  system. 

3329.  With  respect  to  equal  treatment  to  boys 
and  girls  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  not 
equal  treatment  at  present,  that  a girl  can  get  an 
exhibition  on  a lower  percentage  of  marks  than  a 
boy  ? — Yes. 

3330.  You  would  equalise  that? — I would  prefer 
that  the  girls  were  examined  as  at  present,  but 
rather  than  have  alternative  programmes  I should 
certainly  let  them  go  in  as  in  the  Royal  University, 
on  equal  terms.  I think  that  would  be  the  feeling 
in  the  best  girls’  schools,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
democracy  has  taught  it  is  that  each  class  knows 
its  own  wants  best. 

3331.  I don’t  think  it  is  anyone’s  intention, 
whatever  change  we  made,  even  if  we  had  a separate 
course  for  girls,  to  prevent  a girl  taking  up  the 
ordinary  course  as  at  present,  provided  she  goes  in 
on  the  same  terms  as  boys,  but  you  must  take  into 
account  that  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the 
taste  of  teachers  who  are  highly  educated  women, 
like  yourself,,  but  the  views  of  parents,  and  a num- 
ber of  parents  would  consider  that  the  education  a 
girl  should  receive  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  a boy  receives.  He  has  to  learn  a great  many 
subjects  which  a girl  is  just  as  well  without,  and 
read  a great  many  books  that  would  not  be  edifying 
for  her  to  read.  If  we  had  a common  course  we 
should  be  obliged,  and,  indeed,  have  been 
obliged  to  respect  very  prudish  scruples 
on  the  part  of  girls.  If  we  had  a course 
entirely  for  girls,  and  we  allowed  a girl  that 
was  so  disposed  to  take  up  the  boy’s  course,  she 
would  be'  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  if  we  had  a sepa- 
rate course  for  girls  that  a large  number  of  parents 
thought  much  preferable,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  adopt  that  system  ? — I am  not  quite  certain 
that  there  would  be  this  large  number  of  parents 
desiring  it.  I find  on  the  part  of  an  increas.nglv 
large  number  of  middle-class  parents  a desire  that 
a girl  should  be  brought  up  to  be  independent.  Each 
year  I find  more  of  parents  coming  to  me  and  say- 
ing, “ I wish  my  girl  to  be  independent.”  If  through- 
out the  country  there  were  an  easier  course  for 
girls,  a great  many  girls  would  be  put  into  that 
course,  and  then  when  they  came  to  go  in  for  the 
Ro--?l  University  they  would  find  that  the  subjects 
they  ought  to  know  had  been  left  out.  I find  an 


Jan.  20.  1899, 
Miss  H.  M. 
White. 
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Jan.  20, 1890.  increasing  desire  that  girls  should  learn  Latin  and 
Miss  57m.  mathematics  well,  and  get  an  education  to  fit  them 
White.  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 

3332.  That  is  exactly  the  difference,  I am  quite 
aware  that  there  are  a large  and  increasing  number 
of  girls  who  will  find  it  necessary  afterwards,  and 
they  will  take  up  the  full  course,  but  besides  that 
there  is  a large  number  of  girls  who  do  not  need- 
this  education,  would  you  exclude  those 

gix-ls  from  your  programme  because  they 
did  not  mean  to  qualify  themselves  to 

be  schoolmistresses! — I would  say  they  could 
choose  the  subjects  themselves  if  the  programme 
was  wide.  I have  not  mainly  in  my  mind  the  pro- 
fessional women,  I have  the  mothers  of  sons,  and 
I fancy  a mother  has  much  more  influence  over  her 
sons  by  being  able  to  help  them  in  their  education 
than  if  she  had  been  brought  up  on  trivial  sub- 


3333  I don’t  mean  to  say  so  much  a narrower 
programme  for  girls  as  a different  awarding  of 
marks?— Why  should  marks  be  differently  awarded! 


3334.  Because  some  subjects  are  much  more  im- 
portant  for  a boy  to  know  than  a girl?— I would 
find  it  difficult  to  name  them. 

3335.  Take  Greek  and  French.  For  a student 
cf  the  university  it  is  important  he  should  know 
both,  but  it  is  more  important  that  he  should  know 
Greek  than  French,  but  for  a girl  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  she  should  know  French  than  Greek! 

Not  if  she  is  going  to  Girton  or  Newnham.  If 

a girl  takes  the  same  course  why  should  a boy  get 
1,200  and  she  only  get  600. 

3336.  She  may  take  up  a pass  subject,  that  is  to 
be  quite  understood,  and  we  thought  that  girls 
should  be  examined  in  them  and  their  teachers 
rewarded?— Certainly,  but  I object  to  a different 
course  being  put  for  girls,  differently  marked.  I 
think  it  would  be  strongly  opposed  by  all  women 
educationists. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  1 uesdaij, 
January  2ith. 
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EIGHTH  DAY-TUESDAY,  JANUARY  24th,  1899. 

AT  11  o’clock,  A. .Nr., 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  4'2-t  Great  Brunswick -street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Tbe  Right  Hon.  C.  Pali.es,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr- 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.';  The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d. ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Miss  H.  M.  White,  Lady  Principal,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  further  examined. 


3337.  O’Conor  Don. — Miss  White,  1 have  a few 
questions  to  ask  you  ? — Might  I be  allowed  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  before  the  examination 
is  continued — in  connection  with  my  examination 
on  Friday.  The  first  is  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  botany.  The  Provost  said  that  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  specimens  would  be  almost  insuperable. 
Since  Friday  I have  made  some  inquiries  about  this, 
and  I rind  that  for  the  examinations  in  botany  carried 
on  under  the  South  Kensington  Department  speci- 
mens are  supplied  not  only  throughout  the  whole  of 
England,  but  also  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
One  of  our  own  lecturevs  was  examined  in  Dublin 
under  this  Department,  and  she  had  the  specimens 
sent  to  her  from  London,  and  she  said  a very  plentiful 
supply  was  sent,  and  very  good  ones.  I also  think  if 
the  examination  falls  in  J vine  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  specimens.  That  is  not  the  real 
difficulty  ; and  if  this  was  overcome  I should  like  very 
much  indeed  to  have  the  marks  in  botany  raised,  and 
have  it  treated  as  a more  serious  and  valuable  subject 
educationally.  And  with  regard  to  the  Senior  Grade 
botany,  the  course  is  altogether  too  long,  I think,  and 
is  unsuitable.  The  whole  of  the  cryptogams  are 
given,  which  is  an  enormous  division.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  much  better  to  take  the  lead- 
ing sub  - divisions,  such  as  the  fungi,  the 
algae,  or  the  mosses ; the  chief  characteristics  of 
these  would  be  known,  and  particular  knowledge 
might  be  gained  of  a representative  specimen  of  each 
type.  That  is  with  regard  to  botany  which  is  a subject 
upon  which  I feel  keenly.  I think  it  is  of  great  educa- 
tional value  in  training  the  observation,  and  also  in 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  girls’  lives.  Then  there 
was  another  point  I forgot  to  mention,  and  that  was 
about  the  pass  and  honour  papers.  I should  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  having  pass  and  honour  papers, 
and  of  having  them  separate.  I think  if  pass  papers 
were  given,  a great  number  of  the  students  who 
do  not  at  present  take  the  examination,  would 
probably  go  in  for  it.  It  is  the  pressure  and 
strain  they  object  to  so  much.  As  to  putting  pass 
and  honour  questions  on  the  same  paper,  I can  only 
say  that  I knew  a candidate  this  summer  going  in 
for  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  Royal  University.  She 
was  prepared  in  the  modern  school  of  philosophy,  but 
the  questions  in  both  the  modern  and  scholastic 
were  placed  on  the  same  paper,  and  apparently  un- 
consciously she  answered  the  scholastic.  Therefore 
I think  it  would  be  scarcely  safe  to  trust  young 
people  by  having  both  the  pass  and  honour  questions 
on  the  samepaper.  Another  point  I feel  very  keenly  on 
is  about  unseen  translation.  I think  there  is  really  no 
other  equally  good  way  of  testing  tbe  knowledge  of  a 
language.  I would  be  very  glad  to  see  all  prescribed 
books  taken  out  of  the  course.  Of  course  the  children 
would  have  to  be  taught  out  of  books  but  I should 


be  glad  to  see  the  prescribed  books  taken  out  of  the  jjisg  H M 
course.  In  our  own  entrance  examinations  at  White. 
Alexandra  College  for  a great  many  years  we 
prescribed  books  at  the  entrance  examinations 
for  scholarships,  but  three  or  four  years 
ago  we  abolished  the  prescribed  course,  and  we  find 
the  result  extremely  beneficial  to  the  students,  because 
after  all,  if  a student  can  translate  into  her  own 
language  from  a foieign  language  and  can  put  her 
own  language  into  a foreign  language,  that  is  what  is 
aimed  at.  Then  there  was  another  point.  I notice 
that  Professor  Leebody  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  chief  opposition  to  inspection  would  come  from 
the  girls’  schools.  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  know  upon 
what  evidence  he  based  that  conclusion,  if  he  expressed 
it,  because  we  were  very  anxious  to  find  out  the 
opinions  of  the  heads  of  girls’  schools  upon  this- 
subject,  and  when  the  Board  send  out  the  schedules- 
of  questions  we  sent  round  to  the  head  of  every  girls' 
school  who  prepares  for  the  Intermediate,  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant,  and  we  asked  them  to  be  good 
enough  to  let  us  have  their  opinions  in  writing  or  to- 
attend  a meeting  which  we  had  convened.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Association  tells  me  that  we  sent  to 
upwards  of  180  schools,  and  only  five  opinions  adverse 
to  inspection  were  received.  Then,  another  danger 
or  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  Intermediate  I 
have  observed  is,  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
papers,  and  their  perplexing  character,  girls  pass  too 
young  to  the  Royal  University.  It  is  a great  source 
of  grief  to  me  that  girls  take  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation so  young.  I should  be  glad  if  the  age  for  the 
matriculation  examination  was  raised,  and  that  no  one 
was  allowed  to  go  in  for  it  before  they  were  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  Junior  Grade  and  the  matricula- 
tion correspond  exactly  in  some  subjects  and  in  the 
main  throughout.  If  we  encourage  a girl  to  go  on 
to  the  Senior  Grade  in  the  Junior  Grade  she- 
ll as  done  a good  deal  of  the  Matriculation  work,  we. 
keep  her  in  the  Middle  Grade  for  a year,  and  in  the 
Senior  Grade  for  a year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  we  have  to  put  her  back  to  the  point  where  she 
was  two  years  before.  I think  that  is  a mistake, 
and  to  my  mind  it  is  not  good  educationally ; and  I 
think,  if  the  papers  of  the  Intermediate  could  be 
modified  so  that  this  difficulty  would  not  arise,  it  would 
be  a great  advantage.  The  mathematics  in  the  Senior 
Grade  correspond  to  a great  extent  to  the  first  Arts  ex- 
amination,and, withsomeslightadditions,  to  theSecond 
Arts;  some  additional  subjects  are  required  in  the 
Second  Arts,  but  in  the  main  they  correspond.  The 
algebra  is  practically  the  same ; and  the  questions  asked 
in  the  first  Arts  are  infinitely  easier  than  those  in  the 
Senior  Grade.  Perhaps  others  have  pointed  out  the 
unsuitability  of  tbe  Euclid  course  in  the  Middle 
Grade.  The  sixth  book  is  required  without  deduc- 
tions, and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  adds  greatly  to  the 
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Jan.  21.1899.  mem°ry  work.  I would  very  much  rather  see  only 
— — the  first  four  hooks,  with  a great  many  more  dednc- 
WWte  M tions,  asked  in  the  first  and  second  books  Then  I 
noticed  that  one  witness  had  said  that  a programme 
had  been  forced  upon  the  girls’  schools  which  they  did 
not  want.  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how  that  conclu- 
sion was  arrived  at — at  all  events  in  the  better 
class  of  girls’  schools  ; because  I find  each  year 
an  increasing  number  of  girls  wanting  Latin 
and  wanting  mathematics,  and  I fancy  the  same 
must  be  the  case  at  good  convent  schools  too, 
judging  from  the  results,  because  they  stand  side  by 
side  with  our  girls  in  the  Royal  University,  doing 
brilliantly,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  So  I find 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  that  conclusion  was 
arrived  at.  Although  running  the  risk  of  falling 
into  Friday’s  error  of  asking  questions,  there  is  one 
question  I should  very  much  like  to  ask,  as  I feel  I 
cannot  give  my  evidence  satisfactorily  without  doing 
so,  and  that  is  what  exactly  is  the  programme  that  is 
proposed  for  girls] 

L Chairman. — No  programme  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  have  been  sugges- 
tions offered,  but  no  definite  programme. 

Witness. — -I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  it  is 
to  be,  because  until  one  knows  exactly  what  is  proposed 
to  be  included  in  it,  one  cannot  give  one’s  opinion 
upon  it. 

3338.  O’Conor  Don.  — Before  following  up  the 
evidence  which,  you  gave  at  the  close  of  your  exami- 
nation on  Friday,  I should  like  to  ask  you  a few 
questions  to  mike  clearer  what  your  ideal  system 
would  be  ? — Certainly. 

3339.  I understand  from  your  answers,  which 
were  very  clear  upon  this  point,  that  you  are  altogether 
opposed  to  payments  to  schools  on  the  results  of  the 
common  examination  1 — I am. 

3340.  Well,  you  would  therefore  abolish  all  results 
fees  based  upon  examination  ; that  is  clear] — 1 should 
like  to  see  them  abolished,  decidedly. 

3341.  You  are  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
•stated  that  under  your  ideal  system  you  would  give 
the  entire  of  the  grant  that  is  given  in  aid  of  Inter- 
mediate education  upon  inspection  ; is  that  quite 
correct  ] — That  is  correct.  I was  asked  for  my  ideal 
system,  not  the  one  T thought  could  be  practically 
worked  just  at  present,  but  what  I should  think  the 
best. 

3342.  I thought  from  the  paper,  which  you  sent 
in,  you  were  not  opposed  to  payments  for  exhibi- 
tions, and  payments  to  students  for  examinations. 
Would  you  do  away  with  their  payments,  because 
you  see  as  you  are  reported  to  have  said,  and  as  you 
are  now  saying,  you  would  do  away  with  all  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes  and  payments,  and  give  the  entire 
grant  on  the  results  of  inspection  ]— Not  exhibitions. 
I distinctly  said  I would  like  to  retain  exhibitions 
for  gii-ls.  When  we  drew  up  that  paper  we  were  told 
that  there  was  legislation  which  would  prevent  pay- 
ments being  made  except  upon  results,  and  there- 
fore we  had  to  modify  our  answers. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — As  I understood  Miss 
White’s  suggestion,  it  was  that  whatever  was  paid  to 
the  managers  of  schools  should  be  paid  as  the  result  of 
inspection. 

3343.  O’Conor  Don.— I want  to  make  that  quite 
clear.  In  the  newspaper,  Miss  White,  you  are  re- 
ported as  having  stated  that  the  entire  of  the  grant 
gi\en  for  Intermediate  education  should  be  given  as 
the  result  of  inspection,  and  none  whatsoever  as  the 
result  of  examination  ]— Well,  I meant,  of  course,  to 
the  managers  of  schools. 

3344.  It  is  well  to  make  that  quite  clear  ] — I think 
that  in  the  examination  of  Friday,  of  which  the  report 
in  the  newspapers  was  very  incorrectly  given,  I said 
that  I would  wish  to  retain  the  exhibitions  for  girls.  I 
think  that  that  is  very  important. 

3345.  To  what  extentwould  you  like  to  preserve  these, 
exhibitions : do  you  think  that  the  amount  granted  for 


them  at  present  is  too  large] — I do.  I would 
also  like  to  see  them  devoted  to  education.  At  present 
they  are  turned  aside  to  any  purpose  that  may  best  suit 
the  recipient. 

3346.  The  result  of  that  would  be — would  it  not — 
that  the  competition  for  them  would  be  amongst  a very 
limited  class  ; it  would  be  amongst  the  best  students 
in  each  school  ] — Is  not  that  so  at  present ; I regard 
it  as  being  so  ; it  is  confined  to  the  best  students ; 
only  the  best  students  iu  each  school  can  compete  for 
the  exhibitions. 

3347.  All  can  compete  for  them,  but,  of  course,  only 
the  best  ones  can  expect  to  gain  them.  But  if  this 
change  that  you  suggest  were  made  there  would  be 
no  examination  at  all  except  for  the  exhibitions,  and 
consequently  the  number  and  class  of  pupils  that 
would  enter  for  them  would  be  very  limited,  would  it 
not  ] — I do  n ot  think  I meant  to  say  there  would  be 
no  examination  except  for  the  exhibitions.  What  I 
should  like  to  see  would  be  an  honour  examination  for 
theexhibitions,  and  a pass  examination  for  the  students 
who,  under  no  circumstances,  would  be  likely  to  get 
an  exhibition.  I think  it  would  be  very  valuable  if 
a large  number  of  girls  could  go  in  and  set  a diploma 
or  certificate,  and,  perhaps,  a small  prize.  But  then, 
as  now,  only  the  best  candidates  would  have  any 
chance  of  getting  an  exhibition. 

3348.  You  would  propose  then  really  to  continue 
the  examinations  ] —Certainly. 

3349.  For  all  the  students ; and  to  continue  there- 
fore this  competition  amongst  all  the  students  ] — Yes. 
I do  not  think  the  competition  would  be  nearly  so 
keen  if  the  papers  were  less  puzzling,  and  if  there 
was  less  depending  upon  the  examination.  If  in  the 
case  of  teachers  there  were  not  the  results  fees,  I 
do  not  think  the  strain  of  competition  would  be  so 
excessive.  1 should  like  it  if  a girl  could  obtain  a 
pass  certificate  as  now  in  the  examinations  for  women 
in  tne  University  of  Dublin.  There  is  only  one 
scholarship  offered  in  connection  with  those  examina- 
tions by  the  University,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
having  a public  examination  to  go  iu  for  furnishes 
a very  healthy  stimulus.  We  have  a large  class 
of  girls  working  for  this  examination  at  Alexandra 
College. 

3350.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  girls  in  girls’  schools  would  go  in  for  that  common 
examination  if  there  were  no  results  fees  depending 
upon  it,  and  if  there  were  no  rewards  except  a certifi- 
cate of  having  passed  it  ] — I think  a large  number 
would ; they  go  in  for  the  Royal  University  on  the 
same  terms,  and  for  the  examination  held  for  women 
by  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  I do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  go  in  for  this. 

3351.  But  of  course  you  must  be  aware  that  the 
o-irls  who  go  in  for  a university  education  are  of  a 
perfectly  different  class  from  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  go  to  the  Intermediate  schools  i — Even 
so,  whatever  the  destination  of  a girl  may  be,  I 
think  in  the  beginning  she  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  best  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment of  her  faculties  possible.  It  is  so  very  difficult 
in  "iris’  education  to  block  them  out,  into  classes 
and  say,  “ These  will  be  the  ones  for  professional 
life,  these  will  marry,1 r these  will  be  leisured.”  You 
cannot  do  it ; they  keep  passing  from  one  class  to 
another.  I think  that  in  the  beginning  we  should 
teach  the  subjects  which  will  train  the  faculties  best. 
I should  certainly  be  wholly  opposed  to  giving  State 
endowment  belonging  to  secondary  education  to  any 
school  in  which  Latin  and  mathematics  were  not 
taught.  I do  not  say  that  every  girl  should  neces- 
sarily take  them,  but  I think  they  are  the  basis  of  a 
"ood  and  liberal  education,  and  1 should  be  sorry  to 
see  them  cut  out  of  the  girls’  programme,  or,  at  all 
events,  discouraged,  for  1 feel  quite  certain  that  if 
an  easier  programme  were  given  this  would  be  the 
result.  It  would  be  very  difficult  except  in  the  larger 
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schools  to  work  both  programmes,  and  if  money  could 
be  more  easily  obtained  on  an  easier  programme  it 
would  not  be  in  the  Irish  character  to  take  the  more 
difficult  one.  I think  then  it  would  be  wrong  of  the 
Intermediate  to  lower  its  standard  in  that  way  and 
give  State  endowment  to  it. 

3352.  Now,  turning  to  that  point,  which  leads  me 
to  what  you  were  dealing  with  when  we  broke  up 
on  Friday,  of  course  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  programmes  for  boys  and  for  girls  ought  to  be  the 
same  ? — I am. 

3353.  And  you  stated  that  you  considered  that  the 
mental  culture  of  girls  should  be  cultivated  upon 
exactly  the  same  line  as  that  of  boys  ; you  stated  that 
on  Friday,  did  you  not? — I do  not-  see  why  there 
should  be  a difference.  Each  year  women  are  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  public  life  to  a larger  extent 
than  before ; they  are  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  so  on, 
and  I think  that  if  women  are  not  properly  trained  and 
educated — this  opinion  will  apply  as  well  to  Catholic 
girls  as  to  Protestant  girls — it  will  be  a positive  danger 
to  the  State.  It  is  wrong  to  place  them  in  a position 
of  mental  inferiority. 

3354.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mental  capacity  of 
girls,  taking  them  as  a whole — I am  not  alluding  now 
to  specially  bright  boys  or  girls,  but  taking  them  as  a 
whole — do  you  consider  that  the  mental  capacity  of 
girls  is  equal  to  that  of  boys  ? — That  is  a very  difficult 
question.  I have  not  taught  boys,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  speak  for  them.  But  I do  not  see  that  we 
have  any  right  to  limit  the  training  of  girls — at  all 
events,  we  must  give  them  the  chance — because  it  is 
only  as  we  go  on  that  we  find  out  what  their  faculties 
are,  and  I think  to  arbitrarily  settle  at  the  beginning 
that  they  could  not  do  certain  things  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  them.  Besides,  as  I also  said  on  Friday,  a girl 
has  her  own  life  to  lead,  and  she  will  find  a great  deal 
of  solace  and  pleasure  in  intellectual  pursuits. 

3355.  But  taking  the  programme  that  now  exists  in 
many  girls’  sell  ool  s,  or  the  programme  that  existed  before 
this  Intermediate  education  system  was  established, 
is  it  not  a fact  that  the  programme  in  girls’ 
schools  is  very  different  from  that  in  boys’  schools  ? — 
Yes ; and  I consider  that  the  Intermediate  has  done- 
very  much  to  improve  girls’  schools.  But  is  it  not 
more  than  twenty  years  since  the  Intermediate 
started,  and  women’s  education — in  fact,  all  women’s 
movements — have  moved  on  very  much  indeed  since 
that  time.  Women’s  colleges  were  then  only  in  their 
infancy ; now  they  are  very  large  and  prosperous  and 
thriving,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age  is  in  that 
direction. 

3356.  You  have  criticised  very  strongly  the  pro- 
gramme which  we  have  adopted  under  'the  system, 
and  even  this  very  day  you  have  suggested  very  con- 
siderable alterations  in  it.  You  told  us  on  the  last 
occasion  that  you  considered  that  history  should  be 
dealt  with  as  a separate  subject ; you  considered  the 
programme  as  it  is  now,  andffhe  marking  of  the  pro- 
gramme as  it  is  now,  as  entirely  too  difficult ; you 
proposed  very  considerable  additions  to  it,  and  I pre- 
sume all  those  proposals  have  been  made  mainly 
through  your  knowledge  of  what  is  suitable  for  girls’ 
education  ? — Yes.  I consider  the  programme  of  studies 
very  good  ; it  was  the  way  in  which  that  programme 
was  carried  out  that  I objected  to.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  my  saying  that  it  could  be  improved  does  not 
make  me  object  to  the  whole  of  it.  I merely  sug- 
gested improvements,  but  to  take  out  some  of  the 
subjects  that  are  already  in  it — the  solid  subjects— 
for  girls  would  I think  be  the  greatest  possible  loss.  I 
myself  have  noticed  in  dealing  with  parents  a most 
remarkable  change  in  their  attitude  towards  girls’ 
education.  I think  the  flimsy — if  I may  be  allowed 
to  call  it  so — type  of  education  is  each  year  meeting 
with  less  favour  with  the  more  sensible  and  earnest 
parents,  especially  with  the  fathers. 

3357.  You  are  aware  that  parents  often  object  to 
these  courses  for  the  girls? — I think  they  have 
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been  carried  out.  What  parents  have  very  frequently  Mis3  h.  M- 

said  to  me  is  that  the  strain  is  excessive — that  is  the  White. 

memory  work  ; that  if  a girl  goes  in  for  it  she  must  trive 

up  everything  else  ; and  that  she  will  lose  her  vivacity 

and  her  brightness.  That  is  the  reason  ; it  is  not  the 

subjects,  because  the  very  same  parents  are  asking 

me  to  teach  their  children  Latin,  but  they  say,  “ I 

will  not  allow  them  to  go  in  for  the  Intermediate.”  It 

is  this  enormous  strain  of  the  memory  work,  and  it 

will  be  very  much  better  if  that  is  altered. 

3358.  In  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  exists 
in  the  minds  of  parents  and  managers  of  girls’  schools 
as  to  the  present  system,  you  propose  to  enlarge  the 
programme  so  as  to  give  a greater  opportunity  for 
choice  of  subjects? — Yes. 

3359.  If  you  include  new  subjects  you  must  exclude 
some  of  the  existing  ones.  I suppose  you  do  not 
suggest  that  gii’ls  should  go  in  for  a much  larger 
number  of  subjects  than  they  do  now,  or  to  which  they 
are  limited  by  our  rules  ? — I would  propose  that  they 
should  choose  the  ones  most  suited  or  that  the  parents 
or  the  managers  of  schools  thought  the  best  for  them.  I 
consider  that  the  Intermediate  system  has  cramped  and 
hampered  schools,  because  many  subjects  are  cut  out 
which  are  taken  in  very  many  of  the  best  English 
girls’  high  schools  or  boys’  grammar  schools.  Science 
is  almost  cut  out,  and  history  is  exceedingly  badly 
treated. 

3360.  And  you  consider  it  an  advantage  that  the 
pai'ents  and  the  managers  of  girls’  schools  should  have 
far  greater  liberty  of  discretion  as  to  the  programme 
that  they  would  take  up  than  they  have  at  present  ? 

— I think,  as  the  Chairman  said  on  Friday,  it  is  well 
known  in  the  history  of  education  that  the  head- 
masters and  mistresses  have  made  their  schools.  I 
certainly  think  that  the  more  liberty  you  give,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  school. 

3361.  "You  are  aware  that  the  only  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  having  a different 
programme  for  boys  and  girls  is  this — that  it  should  be 
open  to  all  girls  or  to  the  managers  of  girls'  schools  to 
send  in  their  students  at  the  boys’  examination  if  they 
thought  it  the  best,  but  that  there  should  be  an  option 
given  to  them  of  another  programme  if  they  thought 
that  the  boys’  programme  was  not  a suitable  one,  and 
is  not  this  merely  an  extension  of  the  principle  which 
you  think  so  very  desirable — of  giving  a discretion 
to  both  pai’ents  and  managers  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gramme?— Yes;  but  I do  not  see  the  advantage  of 
introducing  the  second  program  me.  If  the  programme 
of  studies  is  enlarged,  and  if  managers  and  parents  are 
given  the  power  of  selecting,  I do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  introducing  a second  programme  at  all,  and  as  the 
manager  of  a school  or  college  I see  very  plainly  how 
difficulties  would  arise.  1 think  that  in  most  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  country  the  difficult 
programme  would  be  dropped  ; they  would  find  that 
they  could  get  the  same  rewards  on  the  easy  one, 
and  consequently  it  would  not  be  natural  for  them  to 
take  up  the  more  difficult  one.  Except  in  a large 
school  it  would  be  very  hard  to  work  both  the  pro- 
grammes, and  great  confusion  must  inevitably  arise. 

Say  we  have  two  students,  A and  B.  A takes 
the  difficult  programme,  and  B takes  the  easy  one. 

All  the  girls  in  the  school  know  that  B is  doing 
much  less  work  than  A,  and  much  easier  work,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  she  comes  out  with  an  exhi- 
bition, while  A does  not  get  one.  Will  it  not'  be 
difficult  to  justify  to  the  girls,  and  to  the  parents,  and 
to  the  public,  the  reason  why  B should  receive  an 
exhibition  for  easier  work  than  that  done  by  A?  I see 
an  endless  source  of  confusion  to  the  mindsof  pupils,  and 
of  parents,  and  of  the,  public,  if  any  such  programme 
is  introduced.  It  wpuld  seem  to  be  an  injustice  to  the 
girls  who  do  the  harder  work. 

3362.  Is  there  not  at  present  an  injustice  existing 
of  a somewhat  similar  character  in  favour  of  the. girls  ? 

Would  you  just  kindly  take  that  book,  and  look  at 
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Jan.  24. 1899.  page  \ i anc]  at  page  9.  Take  page  1 1 first.  The 
Miss  H.  M.  book  is  the  book  showing  the  records  of  the  exhibitions 
White.  an(l  prizes  awarded  last  year  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

3363.  Now,  take  the  Senior  Grade  boys,  page  11, 
Would  yon  tell  me  now  the  number  of  marks  that 
the  Senior  Grade  boy  obtained  who  got  the  first  £50 
prize  ? — Total  net  marks,  4,288. 

3364.  Now,  would  you  look  down  and  see  the  last 
boy,  and  tell  me  the  number  of  marks  he  got? — 
2,774. 

3365.  Would  you  kindly  now  turn  over  to  where  I 
have  the  other  page  marked — the  girls — and  tell  me 
the  marks  obtained  by  the  highest  girl  ? — 2,742. 

3366.  That  is,  therefore,  a number  of  marks  lower 
than  those  secured  by  the  lowest  boy  ? — Yes. 

3367.  The  lowest  boy  secured  2,774,  and  the 
highest  girl’s  marks  are  2,742  ? — Yes. 

3368.  Now,  would  you  look  down  to  the  lowest 
girl,  and  tell  me  the  number  of  marks  obtained  bv 
her  ? — 1,890. 

3369.  If  you  kindly  turn  back  to  the  boys,  page 
12,  and  look  down  to  the  number  of  marks  gained  by 
the  lowest  boy  who  got  a £1  prize,  and  tell  me  what 
was  the  number  of  marks  he  got  1 — 1,925. 

3370.  Does  it  not  appear  from  that,  that  a boy 
who  gets  1,925  marks  only  gets  a £1  prize,  while 
a girl  who  gains  1,890  marks  gets  £50  under 
the  present  system.  Can  you  defend  or  justify 
the  giving  of  £50  to  a girl  for  results,  for  which  a 
boy  would  not  get  £1  if  they  are  of  equal  mental 
■capacity,  and  if  they  ought  to  have  their  capacity 
■ cultivated  in  the  same  line! — Well,  that  does  not  at 

all  touch  the  point  that  I raised  about  the  confusion 
which  would  be  created  in  the  schools  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a second  programme.  This  is  quite  a 
■different  matter  that  we  are  on  now.  This  affects  the 
■question  as  to  whether  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  in  examinations.  I said  I would  prefer 
them  being  kept  separate ; I think  the  result  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  girl,  but  I would  be 
willing  to  have  them  go  in  with  the  boys  rather  than 
that  there  should  be  any  separate  programme  for 
them.  I would  prefer  it  to  having  two  pro- 
grammes. 

3371.  You  are  not  exactly  answering  the  question. 
I asked  you  upon  what  principle  can  you  justify 
giving  a girl  £50  for  obtaining  less  marks  in  the 
same  examination,  conducted  in  the  same  way,  than 
those  for  which  a bov  only  gets  £1,  if  they  are  of  the 

- same  mental  capacity,  and  ought  to  be  educated  on 
-the  same  line  ? — I think  they  ought  to  be,  and  I 
think  as  the  years  go  on  their  marks  will  rise.  They 
have  had  very  little  opportunity  up  to  this  time ; the 
system  is  only  beginning  to  work. 

3372.  But  the  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
twenty  years  now? — But  it  has  only  been  got  by 
decrees  into  some  of  the  schools  ; it  is  only  gradually 
-coming  into  operation,  and  the  schools  are  getting 
their  machinery  into  work.  And  think  of  the  years 
and  generations  in  which  girls  have  not  had  these 
advantages. 

3373.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  system  of  public 
examination  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  examined  on 
the  same  papers  on  the  same  system,  in  which  a reward 
fiftv  times  as  great  is  given  to  a girl  as  compared  with 
that  given  to  a boy? — I am  not. 

3374.  I understood  yon  to  say  on  Friday  last  that 
in  this  view  of  having  the  samecourse  for  the  girls  and 
for  the  boys  you  had  the  support  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  managers  of  girls’  schools  ? — Yes.  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  opinions.  We  sent 
round  the  list  of  questions,  but  of  course  one  can 
only  speak  for  those  who  answered  our  questions  or 
attended  our  meeting.  I think  many  of  the  schools 
would  be  in  opposition  to  me  in  allowing  the  girls 
to  "o  into  competition  with  the  boys ; I think  I 
should  probablv  be  in  a minority  there.  That  point 
was  not  raised  in  our  paper,  but  as  far  as  retaining 
the  same  prig)  am  me  is  concerned,  I think  un- 


doubtedly, I should  have  all  the  best  educationists 
with  me  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

3375.  You  see  I am  not  exactly  asking  you  what 
support  you  would  get  from  those  whom  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  educationists,  but  I asked  you — 
do  you  undertake  to  answer  upon  this  point  for  the 
majority  of  the  managers  of  girls’  schools  in  Ireland  ? 
— For  those  who  sent  us  in  their  replies.  I can- 
not answer  for  auy  other’s.  I do  not  know  of  the 
head  of  a girls’  school  who  is  anxious  to  have  a 
different  programme,  but  1 can  speak  only  for  those 
who  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  opinion 
through  the  Schoolmistresses  Association.  But  T do 
know  in  regard  to  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  that  has  been  sitting  in  England,  two 
ladies  have  been  on  that  Commission,  and 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  Commission  has  been  to 
place  the  girls’  schools  and  the  boys’  schools  on  an 
equal  footing  as  far  as  the  programme  of  studies  is 
concerned.  The  subjects  are  required  in  England, 
they  are  required  in  Scotland,  they  are  required  in 
Wales.  Why  should  they  not  be  required  in  Ire- 
land ? 

3376.  You  see,  wherever  they  are  required  they 

compete  together? — Yes.  I have  said  that  I will 

grant  that  point;  but  I wish  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  you  will  find  other  heads  opposed' to  me 
on  that.  It  was  not  raised  in  our  memorial,  and  I 
can  only  give  my  own  opinion  upon  that  point. 

3377.  You  know  that  last  year  7,227  boys  entered 
for  our  examination  and  2,627  girls.  Must  there 
not  be  some  very  strong  reason  why  the  girls’ 
schools — specially  the  Catholic  gilds’  schools — have 
so  completely  kept  out  of  the  system  up  to  the 
present? — I cannot  say  why  they  have  kept  out  at 
all,  seeing  how  brilliantly  some  have  done,  and  have 
had  such  distinguished  success. 

3378.  Is  not  that  a proof  that  they  have  not  kept 
out  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  their  schools,  but  on 
account  of  their  dislike  of  the  programme  ? — I should 
not  say  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  schools  that  we  know  ; I can  say  nothing  about 
those  who  did  not  come  in. 

3379.  You  are  not  aware  what  programme  is  car- 
ried out,  I suppose,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
Catholic  girls’  schools? — T am  not. 

3380.  Supposing  it  were  a fact  that  in  the  majority 

of  those  girls’  schools  that  have  not  joined  the  In- 
termediate system  a very  different  programme  is 
carried  out  from  that  which  is  carried  out  under 
the  system,  and  supposing  that  your  ideal  system  of 
inspection  were  adopted ? — Yes. 

3381.  Is  it  not  very  likely  that  the  existing  pro- 
gramme would  still  be  carried  out? — Yes;  but  I 
should  feel 'that  the  State  had  no  right  to  give,  en- 
dowments for  the  promotion  of  secondary  educa- 
tion to  education  that  does  not  properly  come  under 
that  term.  I would  not  allow  any  school  to  receive 
an  endowment  from  the  State  where  the  solid  subjects 
were  not  given,  or  wherfe,  at  all  events,  the  girls  had 
not  the  alternative  of  learning  them.  I think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  mathematics  should  be 
taught  in  any  girls’  school  that  receives  a share  of 
the  State  endowment  intended  for  secondary  educa- 
tion. I do  not  say  that  all  the  girls  should  be  made 
necessarily  to  learn  it,  nor  even  that  there  need  always 
be  classes  in  the  subject,  but  that  the  girls  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  learning  it  when  they  desire  to  do  so. 

33S2.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  carry  that 
out  if  you  have  simply  payment  by  inspection,  unless 
you  oblige  all  the  girls  in  the  schools  to  learn  it, 
how  would  you  find  that  it  is  being  taught  there? — 
We  take  certain  subjects  at  Alexandra  College,  and 
we  teach  them  to  the  girls  who  ask  for  or  require 
them.  The  teachers  are  there,  and  when  a certain  num- 
ber of  the  girls  wish  for  the  subject  we  have  it  taught. 

3383.  We  will  take  a convent  school,  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  parents  of  the  girls,  or,  in  fact,  we  may 
say  all  the  parents,  say — “ We  do  not  wish  our  girls 
to  go  in  for  this  and  that  and  higher  mathematics  ; 
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-we  prefer  that  they  should  learn  history,  botany, 
music,  and  all  those  subjects  that  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  more  adapted  to  girls’  education,” 
would  you  decline  to  give  a grant  to  that  school 
upon  the  report  of  the  inspector? — I would  like  to 
say  that  I did  not  mention  higher  mathematics  at 
all ; I do  not  think  that  they  could  come  within  the 
scope.  I said  merely  the  elements. 

3384.  Higher  mathematics  are  in  the  boys’  course, 
-and  would  you  propose  to  alter  the  boys’  coruse  so 
as  to  exclude  that? — No.  You  were  talking  merely 
of  the  result  of  inspection.  You  simply  asked  me 
whether  if  the  inspector  came  round,  and  if  higher 
mathematics  were  not  cultivated  in  a school,  would  I 
then  deny  the  payment  of  the  fees.  I said  no,  as  I 
should  not  deem  the  inclusion  of  higher  mathematics 
necessary.  I should  wholly  deprecate  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  things  as  needlework,  because  though 
needlework  is  most  useful  to  a woman,  I think  it 
forms  no  part  of  a programme  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  I think  it  should  be  one  of  the  things  left 
for  a girl  to  do  at  home.  The  head  of  a middle  class 
girls'  school  wrote  to  me  a letter  apropos  of  needle- 
work, in  which  she  said,  “ I have  always  found  that 
it  is  gentlemen  who  are  most  anxious  to  impose  a 
■course  of  needlework  on  girls.  I am  myself  a good 
needlewoman,  and  have  passed  an  examination  in 
the  subject,  but  I never  found  the  difficult  stitches 
on  fine  materials  I learnt,  which  really  injured  my 
eyesight,  of  any  practical  use  to  me.  My  time  is  far 
too  valuable  to  be  spent  over  what  can  be  done  by  a 
sewing  machine  or  by  a woman  who  lives  by  sewing. 
Our  girls  here  do  all  their  own  mending  and  most  of 
their  making,  yet  there  is  not  one  who  is  fit  to  go 
in  for  any  needlework  examination  with  which  I am 
acquainted.  I should  be  sorry  to  add  to  the  time  we 
give  to  this  branch,  for  I know  exactly  what  has 
been  of  use  to  myself  personally  as  a teacher  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  Australia.” 

3385.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Who  is  she? — Perhaps 
she  would  not  like  me  to  give  her  name. 

3386.  O’Conor  Don. — I do  not  suppose  that  any- 
one has  suggested  that  we  should  give  marks  for 
needlework  as  part  of  Intermediate  education? — I 
was  afraid  I had  seen  something  of  that  sort  sug- 
gested. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — It  was. 

3387.  O’Conor  Don. — If  you  had  this  ideal 
system  of  inspection  and  payment  of  schools  by  in- 
spection, would  it  not  be  quite  open  to  the  managers 
■of  these  schools  to,  and  ought  they  not  to,  get  re- 
wards for  their  schools  if  they  had  a very  different 
programme  both  as  to  subjects,  and  especially  as  to 
marking  in  their  own  private  examination,  from 
that  carried  on  at  boys’  schools? — Yes,  in  their 
private  examinations,  but  not  in  the  public  examina- 
tions, and  certainly  not,  unless  they  earned  out  a 
programme  that  the  Board  considered  good,  solid, 
and  efficient.  I have  a great  objection  to  this 
flimsy  type  of  education  being  introduced  into  girls’ 
schools. 

3388.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  seems  to  me 
a little  inconsistent  to  advocate  an  ideal  system  of 
absolute  freedom  to  the  managers  of  girls’  schools  as 
to  choice  in  marking  and  subjects,  and  yet  to  object 
to  giving  them  a similar  choice,  if  the  Board  thought 
it  desirable  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  adopting 
a different  programme  for  girls? — I object  to  giving 
what  I call  an  opening  to  a lower  programme,  and  to 
the  money  being  earned  on  what  I consider  not  such 
good  subjects  for  the  training  and  development  of 
the  faculties. 

3389.  Do  you  not  give  them  that  opening  if  you 
allow  them  to  receive  payment  exclusively  upon  in- 
spection?— I do  not  think  so,  because  I think  the 
programme  of  studies  should  be  settled  by  the 
Board;  that  there  should  be  a large,  wide  pro- 
gramme sent  down,  and  the  Board  should  approve  of 
that  programme,  and,  if  it  was  not  carried  out,  the 
payment  on  inspection  would  be  withheld. 


3390.  If  there  be  no  examination  by  the  Board  Jan.  21, 1899. 
for  results  fees,  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  the  Board  Mis,  |t 

can  have  no  control  whatsoever  as  to  the  importance  White, 
attached  to  the  different  subjects  in  those  schools  ? — 

Yes. 

3391.  And  therefore,  in  your  ideal  system,  it 
would  be  perfectly  open  to  the  managers  of  those 
schools  to  give  a great  many  more  marks,  for  in- 
stance, to  English  and  to  modem  languages  and  to 
history,  than  to  Latin  or  Euclid  or  mathematics,  and 
thereby  to  constitute  a different  course  in  the  school 
from  that  in  the  boys’  schools? — But  this  would  be 
checked  by  the  examination.  When  I said  that  I 
did  not  wish  results  fees  paid  I did  not  contemplate 
the  abolition  of  the  examination. 

3392.  I understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning 
that  the  only  pupils  that  should  be  presented  for 
examination  would  be  those  whom  the  managers  or 
the  parents  or  the  children  themselves  wished  to  go 
in  for  certificates,  and  that  the  whole  school  need 
not  be  presented  at  all? — Certainly  not;  but  we 
could  be  certain  that  those  children  who  were 
examined  had  been  taught  those  subjects  well. 

3393.  But  how  would  you  be  certain  that  those 
children  who  are  not  examined  had  learnt  those  sub- 
jects unless  you  made  these  subjects  compulsory;  I 
do  not  suppose  you  propose  to  do  that? — I should 
say,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  that  those 
subjects  would  be  taken  by  the  girls.  A large  pro- 
portion of  them  do  take  them,  and  they  would  be 
examined  in  them.  You  would  be  in  no  worse 
position  then  than  now. 

3394.  You  assume  the  schools  would  do  it? — I do. 

3395.  If  we  give  them  the  opportunity  of  doing  it 
if  they  choose,  or,  if  they  do  not  choose,  to  take 
another  programme,  what  is  the  harm  of  that? — 

Simply,  I think,  that  it  would  lower  the  whole  tone 
of  education,  the  lower  programme  would  then  be 
adopted  in  most  of  the  schools  of  Ireland. 

3396.  You  consider  that  the  lower  programme 
will  be  adopted  because  it  will  be  easier? — Yes. 

3397.  If  you  have  your  ideal  system  of  inspection 
that  lower  programme  will  be  not  one  bit  more 
difficult,  and  are  they  not  just  as  likely  to  adopt  it 
then  as  now  ? — There  would  be  no  special  motive  for 
adopting  it. 

3398.  Except  the  comparative  ease? — Except  the 
comparative  ease  of  earning  money  and  exhibitions 
more  readily,  but  I think  it  would  be  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  to  try  to  encourage  a something 
which  is  not  so  good  educationally — that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  less  valuable  educationally. 

3399.  Is  not  the  main  object  of  education,  both 
for  boys  and  for  girls,  to  fit  them  for  their  probable 
future  career  in  life? — Certainly.  I should  like  to 
see  in  every  schoolroom  the  words,  “We  work  not 
for  school,  but  for  life.” 

3400.  Is  it  not  the  probable  fate  of  most  Inter- 
mediate girls  to  become  the  wives  of  Intermediate 
boys? — That  is  just  the  reason  why  I should  give 
them  all  this  culture. 

3401.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — In  the  interest  of 
Intermediate  boys? — Yes.  When  I rise  from  read- 
ing a book  by  one  of  the  great  educational  writers, 
such  as  Herbert  Spencer,  and  I see  all  that  is  de- 
manded of  a mother,  I always  say  to  myself  that  her 
task  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  I am  inclined  to 
ask,  “ Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ” ? I think 
if  one  reads  the  short  treatise  of  Herbert  Spencer  on 
education  one  feels  that  what  is  demanded  of  a 
mother  is  the  highest  of  all,  and  no  one  with  un- 
developed faculties  is  in  a position  to  meet  that 
demand. 

3402.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  those  faculties  that  they  should  possess 
this  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  Latin,  and  pro- 
bably Greek? — I think  it  is  a great  help  to  them. 

2 B 
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•ton.  24. 1899.  i 3403,.  But  really  though,  talking  seriously  ?— I am 

Miss  h~M.  talking  quite  seriously. 

White.  3404.  Do  you  think  that  this  knowledge  of  Latin 

and  of  Euclid,  and  of  other  subjects  that  heretofore 
boys  have  taken  up  more  than  girls,  will  help  them  in 
the  matrimonial  competition  into  which  they  are 
likely  soon  to  enter? — I do  not  know  whether  I have 
any  right  to  take  that  into  my  view  at  all  or  ! not. 
What  I do  really  feel  myself,  seriously,  is  that  for'  a 
woman  to  be  able  to  be  of  use  to  her  sons,  and  to  be 

, able  to  train  her  children  properly,  it  is  of  the  highest 

importance  that  her  own  faculties  should  be  developed 
and  cultivated.  On  that  point  I cannot  insist  too 
strongly  ; I think  it  is  almost  more  important  for  a 
mother  than  for  the  professional  woman, 
t 3405.  You  may  say  that  we  would  all  admit  that, 
but  the  question  is  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  dOne.  Of 
course  you  hold  the  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  be  done 
by  cultivating  their  faculties  in  the  same  way,  and  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  Of  the  boys.  But  assuming 
now  that  that  is  not  the  opinion  held  by— I dax-e  say 
we  shall  have  evidence  from  other  persons — assuming 
that  that  is  not  the  opinion  held  by  a very  large 
number  of  the  managers  of  girls’  schools,  you  still 
would  most  strongly  object  to  giving  those  who  hold 
a different  opinion  the  opportunity  of  joining  the 
system  under  a different  programme  1 — I should  object 
to  lowering  the  system,  or  to  what  would  be,  to  my 
mind,  lowering  the  standard  of  it. 

3406.  You  have  yourself  proposed  great  changes 
in  it  which  are  in  that  direction,  whether  you  call  it 
lowering  it  or  not — that  is  to  say,  attaching  greater 
importance,  and  consequently,  I presume,  giving  a 
larger  number  of  marks  to  certain  subjects  which 
are  supposed  to  be  more  girls’  subjects  than  boys’ 
subjects?— I do  not  know  why  they  are  more  girls’ 
subjects  than  boys’.  Surely  botany  is  as  much  a 
boys’  subject  as  a girls’  subject.  That  is  required 
directly  a boy  enters  a university ; in  fact,  only  on 
Saturday  last  a boy  complained  to  me  of  the  great 
injustice  of  not  being  taught  it  in  the  Intermediate,, 
and  he  said — “Directly  we  go  up  to  the  university 
we  have  to  know  it,  we  then  learn  off  a string  of 
names,  and  it  is  the  greatest  loss  that  we  are  not 
taught  it  earlier.”  As  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
I do  not  know  on  what  ground  that  can  be  called 
more  a girls’  subject  than  a boys’.  I think  it  is  quite 
a mistake  to  call  these  girls’  subjects.  I rhink  by  the 
best  educationists  they  are  admitted  to  be  of  high 
educational  value. 

3407.  These  subjects  if  they  were  marked  very 
high  would  probably  cut  out  such  subjects  as  Latin 
and  Euclid  and  other  subjects  that  are  of  a more 
difficult  character? — I do  not  think  that  with  good 
educationists  they  would,  and  I also  think  that  if 
botany  was  properly  taught  it  would  not  be  found 
to  be  a difficult  subject,  or  one  by  any  means  likely 
to  be  cut  out.  To  regard  botany  as  an  ornamental 
subject  is  to  quite  misunderstand  the  subject 
altogether. 

3408.  Where  these  subjects  are  taken  up  they 
must  cut  out  some  others,  that  is  quite  clear  ?— In 
some  cases.  I should  like  to  see  them  cut  out 
domestic  economy,  with  its  300  cookery  recipes. 

3409.  I will  not  press  you  further  on  that ; we 
have  your  views  very  clearly  I think.  Just  before  I 
conclude  your  examination  I should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  arithmetic  paper  which 
has  been  so  much  criticised.  You  must  not  under- 
stand me  as  defending  it  as  a very  proper  paper,  but 
at  the  same  time  I think  it  could  not  have  been  such 
an  extravagantly  impossible  paper  when  we  find 
that  one  boy  got  100  per  cent,  marks,  another 
90  per  cent.,  14  got  over  75  per  cent.,  and  there  was 
not  a single  question  in  it  that  was  not  answered  by 
some  girl  who  presented  herself  for  examination  ? — Of 
course  I do,  not,  deny  that  the  paper  was  done  by 
some  candidates,  but  I think  that  does  not  touch 


the  point  I raised.  It  was  a wholly  unsuitable  paper, 
and  it  was  just  a good  illustration  of  the  sort  of  papers 
that  injure  the  Intermediate.  The  questions  were 
set  in  a puzzling  way  ; they  could  have  been  more 
easily  solved  by  algebra,  and  it  was  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  standard  given. 

-3410.  I do  not  defend  the  paper,  but  I do.not 
wish  it  to  go  forward  to  the  public  from  some  of  the 
answers  given  here  that  it  was  really  an  impossible- 
‘conundrum  paper,  that  no  student  could  be  expected  to 
answer  1—  Most  of  the  questions,  certainly  four  or  five, 
ought  not  to  have  been  on  the  paper ; they  were  set  in 
too  puzzling  a form.  I went  over  it  with  the  teachers, 
and  we  considered  it  not  suited  to  the  children  who- 
went  in  for  it. 

3411.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin— I understood  you 
to  criticise  the  existing  programme  on  the  ground  of 
narrowness — you  will  understand  me  as  speaking  in 
regard  only  to  girls? — I would  rather  speak  alto- 
gether of  the  girls,  as  it  is  with  their  education  that 
I am  acquainted.  T meant  with  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  history  to  which  I alluded,  and  also  the  science 
subjects.  I find  that  in  the  beginning  physiology 
was  included,  but  has  now  been  left  out.  I would' 
like  to  see  mechanics  included  for  the  girls,  because 
it  is  obligatory  in  the  Royal  University  matricula- 
tion, and  therefore  it  is  important  that  girls  should 
get  some  knowledge  of  it.  But  especially  when  I 
spoke  of  the  narrowness,  I was  thinking  of  history.. 
A gild  has  no  means  of  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
history  except  the  scraps  of  Greek,  English,  and 
Roman  connected  with  the  language  courses.  Of 
course  if  she  does  not  take  Latin  and  Greek  she  lias 
no  means  under  the  Intermediate  Board  of  learning 
history  ; French  history  is  left  out  altogether. 

3412.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  when  you  speak 

of  narrowness,  your  objections  will  be  removed  if  these^ 
suggestions  of  yours  are  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
gramme?— Yes.  I had  before  my  mind,  I think, 

really  more  the  Senior  Grade  ; I was  thinking  of  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination  when  I 
made  those  comments.  I would  attach  more  im- 
portance to  history  in  the  Senior  than  in  the  lower 
grades. 

3413.  From  your  observation,  has  the  education  of 
girls  greatly  advanced  in  recent  years  ? — I think  it 
has  advanced  enormously.  But  you  see  the  solid 
subjects  are  taught  in  most  girls’  schools.  When 
Alexandra  College  started  very  few  girls  were 
doing  Latin  and  Mathematics.  Throughout  the 
country  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  Higher 
education,  and  certainly  in  the  high  schools  in  Eng- 
land it  has  progressed,  and  at  Newnhain  and  Girton 
the  numbers  are  increasing  each  year  ; in  fact,  they 
cannot  take  in  all  the  applicants. 

3414.  Taking  our  own  Irish  girls — suppose  yow 
take  it  from  this  point  of  view — the  number  of  those 
who  become  university  students  has  increased  very 
considerably  ? — Very  considerably. 

3415.  And  suppose  you  take  now  the  possibility  of 
equipping  a school  with  qualified  Irish  lady  teachers 
is  there  much  improvement  in  that  respect  ? — Do  you 
mean  preparing  them  ? 

3416.  I mean,  suppose  you  go  back  twenty  years, 
you  would  have  found  it  difficult  exclusively  to  equip 
a school  with  Irish  lady  teachers  ? — Yes.  I think 
that  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  advances.  In 
our  college  all  the  higher  mathematics  are  taught  by 
a woman ; our  staff  is  composed  chiefly  of  women  j 
that  would  have  been  quite  impossible  twenty  years 
ago. 

3417.  Do  you  have  now  no  difficulty  in  equipping  a 
college  or  school  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes 
with  Irish  ladies  ? — Absolutely  none. 

3418.  Then  taking  the  appointments  that  are  open 
to  competition  by  women — do  you  provide  a large 
number  of  candidates  for  these  ? — We  have  provided 
a very  large  number  of  candidates.  Appointments 
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In  all  parts  of  the  world  are  held  by  some  of  our 
students.  A great  number  of  our  girls  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  literature,  others  have  done 
so  in  art  ; some  have  become  doctors,  others  medical 
missionaries;  in  fact  the  posts  occupied  by  our 
students  form  quite  a long  and  important  list. 

3419.  Would  you  take  these  facts  as  indicating 
that  the  present  education  of  girls  in  Ireland  is 
both  comprehensive  and  thorough? — Yes;  on  the 
whole  I should. 

3420.  And  an  immense  improvement  on  what  pre- 
ceded it? — An  immense  improvement.  That  of 
■course  I tried  to  call  attention  to  in  the  beginning 
cf  my  evidence — that  we  owe  much  to  the  Interme- 
diate for  having  introduced  a better  programme  into 
girls’  schools.  That  is  why  I feel  that  the  standard 
ought  not  to  be  lowered. 

3421.  I would  take  it  that  your  experience  is  that 
the  intellectual  improvement  has  progressed  also  with 
the  progress  of  education  ? — I think  it  is  extremely 
marked. 

3422.  So  that  the  objection  which  is  taken  to  the 
Intermediate,  that  it  neglects  entirely  the  cultivation 
of  the  faculties,  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  your 
■experience  ? — 'The  good  teachers,  I think,  have  worked 
on  as  I said  in  spite  of  the  Intermediate.  A good 
programme  is  provided  ; it  was  really  when  the  sys- 
tem was  abused  the  difficulty  came  in.  Of  course 
the  bad  papers  set  by  the  examiners  was  one  form  of 
abuse  1 of  it ; the  programme  of  studies  provided  was 
good;  it  was  in  the  working  of  it  that  difficulties 
seemed  to  arise. 

3423.  Putting  aside  what  is  chargeable  to  the 
administration  of  the  Act,  it  is  the  abuse  of  the 
system  that  has  produced  the  lack  of  sufficient  in- 
tellectual training  ? — That  is  my  opinion — it  is  the 
abuse  of  the  system. 

3424..  Now  take  the  abuses.  Putting  aside 
altogether  such  evils  as  imperfect  grading  of  papers 
and  such  like,  I think  of  the  abuses  you  noticed 
specially,  one  was  the  case  of  a girl  who  gained 
•50  per  cent,  in  French  and  could  not  pronounce  the 
written  words?  — Yes,  that  was  a very  striking 
example  indeed.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  pronuncia- 
tion. If  you  read  a passage  of  French  she  would  not 
know  what  you  meant,  and  she  could  not  pronounce 
-a  single  word. 

3425.  I should  be  curious  to  know  the  history  in 
your  school  of  that  girl — I mean  after  you  got  her  in 
hand? — It  was  a very  difficult  case,  because  when 
she  was  given  any  passage  to  write  she  did  it  ex- 
tremely well ; it  was  only  when  she  was  called  upon 
to  read,  or  the  teacher  read  a passage,  that  the  difficul- 
ties arose. 

3426.  Did  she  in  any  reasonable  time  get  over  the 
difficulty  ? — She  improved ; she  did  not  stay  very 
long,  only  about  a year,  but  of  course  she  felt  herself 
extremely  hampered  by  the  way  in  which  she  had 
learnt  French. 

3427.  Evidently ; though  her  training  in  French, 
such  as  it  was,  must  have  cost  the  teacher  a great  deal 
■of  pains  ? — The  teacher  who  taught  her  ? 

3428.  Yes  ? — I think  so ; I do  not  know  how  she 
could  have  been  taught. 

3429.  Would  you  think  that  such  work  done  by  a 
teacher  in  some  poorly  equipped  school  was  work 
deserving  a payment  from  the  State? — I do  not, 
because  it  was  a work  taking  time  and  trouble,  but 
which  was  distinctly  bad. 

3430.  It  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  not 
been  taught  at  all  ?■ — I think  so,  undoubtedly; 

3431.  Another  objection  you  take  to  the  system  is 
■a  tendency  to  overwork  ? — Yes ; I think  I said  in  con- 
nection with  that  that  it  was  the  immense  mass  of 
memory  work ; the  quantity  of  facts  that  have  to  be 
given  on  a certain  day  in  June  becomes  most  oppres- 
sive to  the  students,  and  the  papers,  as  they  have 
been  set  for  some  years,  are  peculiarly  calculated  to 
confuse.  “Cram”  books  are  practically  committed 
to  memory.  If  the  teachers  do  not  show  books 


like  those  the  girls  get  them  and  learn  from  them, 
as  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  paid  most  in  the 
examination. 

3432.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  that  mass  of  memory 
work  that  objection  of  yours  would  be  removed  ? — It' 
would,  to  a great  extent. 

3433.  I did  not  quite  catch  the  idea  exactly  when 
yOu  were  giving  your  evidence,  but  I gathered  that 
you  charged  the  system  with  creating  a kind  of  lassi- 
tude on  the  part  of  pupils — a weariness  of  intellectual 
pursuits  ? — I think  that  was,  perhaps,  my  argument 
rather  against  the  Preparatory  Grade,  suggesting  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  abolish  it.  I said  that  some- 
times when  the  girls  had  gone  through  all  the  exami- 
nations and  came  to  the  Senior  Grade  they  were  a 
little  tired,  and  they  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  on 
with  the  work,  and  I think  such  a girl  would  often  be 
disinclined  to  go  on  to  university  work. 

3434.  Do  you  think  that  that  kind  of  weariness  is 
incidental  to  the  Irish  system  alone? — No,  I think  the 
same  thing  always  attends  a large  amount  of  memory 
work.  I think  the  Board  hardly  felt  what  it  was. 
If  the  language  papers  were  set  more  rationally, 
if  the  prescribed  books  were  treated  in  a differ- 
ent way,  if  the  knowledge  of  French  grammar  was 
tested  from  the  composition,  then  I think  it  would 
be  greatly  benefited.  If  more  rational  questions  were 
added  in  English,  and  the  suggestions  I made  about 
Euclid  adopted,  I think  that  would  greatly  help. 
Tt  was  the  kind  of  examination  papers  that  were  set 
that  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Id  the  language 
paper  I think  it  is  a great  mistake  to  have  every 
small  irregularity  required,  because  the  girls,  in  order 
to  know  the  points  that  are  asked,  must  learn  an 
immense  amount  of  trifling  points. 

3435.  I think,  I have  noticed  that  a similar  charge 
is  brought  against  the  Prussian  system  ? — I think 
probably  many  have  made  a mistake  in  charging  all 
the  faults  on  the  Intermediate.  I have  several  times 
said  that  it  was  unfair  to  charge  it  exclusively  to 
the  Intermediate.  The  only  thing  was  that  the  In- 
termediate made  it  very  useful  to  do  these  things — 
rewarded  them  as  it  were. 

3433.  Now  as  I understand  your  scheme,  you 
would  pay  the  teachers  by  inspection  of  the  school  ? — 
I would  pay  the  head  of  the  school.  I have  said  that 
I thought  our  own  Council  had  adopted  an  admirable 
system  in  connection  with  that — that  no  teacher  or  no 
official  received  any  results  fees  whatever ; they  were 
just  paid  into  the  common  fund,  and  the  Council, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  do  so,  raised  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  but  the  teachers  and  officers 
received  no  part  directly.  I think  it  should  be  paid 
to  the  managers  or  to  the  head  of  the  school,  and  he 
or  she  should  use  it  as  was  thought  best  for  the  school. 
One  point  I emphasised  in  connection  with  this  was 
that  the  endowment  had  been  diverted  from  its  proper 
course,  because  you  see,  instead  of  improving  the 
schools,  pupils  were  taken  either  for  lowered  fees  of 
for  nothing  for  the  purpose  of  earning  results  fees, 
and  in  this  way  the  system  was  endowing  pupils 


Jan.  24, 1899: 
Miss  H.  M. 
White. 


instead  of  schools. 

3437.  I was  rather  calling  attention  to  the  point 
that  it  was  by  inspection  and  not  by  results  ? — Yes. 
I thought  you  referred  to  the  teachers  receiving  a 


3438.  Then  you  would  have  a general  examination, 
the  same  as  at  present,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  but  I should 
like  very  much  to  see  it  divided  into  pass  and  honour, 
because  a great  many  of  the  students  would  present 
themselves  to  take  the  pass  examination  who  at 
present  hold  aldof,  and  then  the  honour  candidates 
could  go  on  to  the  exhibitions. 

3439.  There  would  be  no  motive  then  for  the  head 
of  the  school  to  put  in  those  that  were  merely  pass 
boys  ?— No,  none  whatever  ; I think  that  would  be  an 
advantage.  When  I say  advantage  I mean  there 
would  be  no  actual  motive  for  presenting  as  at  present. 

3440.  Then  you  contemplate  an  examination  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  in  which  the  best  pupils  from  the 
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Jan. 21,1899.  various  schools  will  compete  for  the  honours? — For 
fli8s  n~~M  the  honours  and  exhibitions. 

iVTiite.  3441.  The  honours  would  not  be  relative  to  the 

number  of  passes,  but  it  would  be  a competition  for 
distinctly  defined  honours  ? — Yes.  I should  approve 
of  that.  All  over  a certain  percentage,  would  have 
an  exhibition. 

3442.  All  who  reached  above  a certain  percent- 
age ? — All  who  reached  above  a certain  percentage. 

3443.  This  is  now  a purely  honour  competition,  not 
an  examination  for  passing  ? — It  would  be  an  honour 
competition  to  gain  an  exhibition ; I should  say  that 
all  who  reached  a certain  percentage  should  obtain  an 
exhibition/  I do  not  like  it  on  the  system  of  being 
one  out  of  ten.  I would  much  prefer  that  every  can- 
didate who  obtained  whatever  percentage  was  decided 
should  obtain  an  exhibition. 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin — Practically,  that  would 
work  in  this  way  : the  Board  would  allocate  a 
certain  sum  for  exhibitions  and  distribute  that  sum 
over  those  reaching  a certain  percentage ; each  re- 
ceiving only  a proportion  of  the  whole. 

3445.  So  that  it  may  be  more  one  year  and  less 
another? — Yes. 

3446.  That  is  your  view  ? — I did  not  work  it  out. 

I had  merely  thought  it  would  be  a better  system  to 
give  an  exhibition  on  absolute  merit  than  on  relative 
merit. 

3447.  Would  not  that  plan  intensify  the  tendency 
to  take  the  brighter  pupils,  and  devote  the  entire 
attention  to  them  in  order  to  bring  them  up  as  suc- 
cessful competitors  for  the  percentage  ? —The  honour 
work  would  be  distinct,  and  I should  fancy  that  the 
pass  students  having  the  pass  examination  to  them- 
selves would  receive  more  attention  than  at  present. 

3448.  Do  you  consider  that  a school  would  be 
better  conducted  if  you  divide  distinctly  the  pass 
students  from  the  honour  students,  and  have  the 
honour  students  only  go  up  for  the  honour  examina- 
tion ? — I think  it  always  results  in  that.  In  prepar- 
ing for  the  Royal  University,  the  honour  course' 
includes  the  pass  course,  but  the  honour  students 

. have  additional  classes  and  extra  work  to  do ; they 
do  extra  work  in  the  additional  classes. 

344!).  Do  you  propose  that  your  inspection  of  the 
school  should  be  an  inspection  in  which  each  pupil  in 
the  school  would  be  examined  ? — I think  that  would 
not  be  necessary,  because,  as  I said  on  Friday,  I think 
at  the  inspection  the  inspector  would  be  very  well  able 
to  judge  how  the  school  should  be  taught. 

3450.  So  that  it  is  a general  inspection  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes. 

3451.  Would  you  pay  by  capitation? — I did  not 
carefully  work  that  point  out. 

3452.  There  are  two  ways  of  paying  under  your 
system,  and  only  two  as  far  as  I see.  I shall  be  glad 
if  you  would  inform  me  if  there  are  any  others.  One  is 
to  pay  a salary  to  the  teacher,  the  other  is  to  pay  by 
capitation  ? — Yes.  I do  not  know  about  giving  to  the 
teachers  ; I should  be  inclined  to  say  to  give  it  to  the 
head  would  be  the  best  for  the  school.  If  it  was 
possible  I think  a grant  to  the  head  of  the  school 
according  to  the  work  done  might  be  better  than 
capitation,  but  I have  not  worked  that  out  very 
clearly. 

3453.  Would  you  introduce  two  factors  — the 
quality  of  the  work  done  and  the  number  of  pupils  ? — 
Yes,  the  programme  of  work  carried  out  and  the 
number  of  pupils  attending,  but  I have  not  worked 
out  a scheme. 

3454.  You  call  attention  to  certain  evils — the 
adoption  of  methods  of  teaching  that  are  not  the  best, 
and  also  to  the  undue  importance  given  to  the  child 
getting  results  fees  ? — I do  not  think  I took  the  point 
of  the  undue  importance  given  to  the  child  obtaining 
results  fees.  I did  call  attention  to  the  other  point, 
but  I do  not  think  I brought  that  out. 


3455.  I want  to  be  clear  about  that.  I thought 
that  you  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  parents  came 
to  teachers  offering  their  children  because  the  children 
were  capable  of  winning  results  ? — Yes,  I certainly 
brought  that  out  strongly.  I thought  you  meant 
that  the  teachers  gave  more  attention.  The  hiring 
out  of  those  children  is  really  a great  evil. 

3456.  That  is  to  say,  parents  propose  to  hire  out 
their  children  as  result-winning  servants  of  the 
teachers? — As  I said,  one  leading  member  of  our 
Association  has  stated  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  children  were  sent  up-to  her,  and  the  probable 
amount  of  results  fees  they  would  earn  was  deducted 
from  her  account.  I have  known  various  things  of 
that  kind  done.  I do  not  think  that  is  done  as  much, 
in  Dublin  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  No  offers 
of  the  kind  have  been  made  to  me,  and  as  far  as  I can 
see  it  is  less  rife  here  than  elsewhere.  The  heads  of 
all  the  Dublin  schools  signed  the  protest,  saying,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  touting,  and  that 
they  would  not  encourage  it  by  practice,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

3457.  Do  you  not  think  that  practice  would  soon 
come  to  an  end  if  the  teachers  made  the  interview  a 
very  short  and  sharp  one? — Well,  I do  not  know ; it- 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end.  It  has  gone 
on  to  a very  considerable  extent  thi-oughout  Ireland. 

3458.  Would  it  not  be  very  unprofessional  for  a 
teacher  to  do  it  ? — It  is  exceedingly  unprofessional, 
and  that  is  why  the  memorial  that  I handed  in  dwelt 
so  strongly  upon  this  aspect  of  the  case.  I instanced 
a case  in  my  own  experience  where  a girl  entered  at 
Alexandra  College,  and  made  arrangements  to  come 
when  the  college  opened.  In  the  meantime  the 
results  came  out  in  the  Intermediate ; she  had 
obtained  a Junior  Grade  exhibition,  and  she  wrote 
to  me  to  say  she  must  cancel  her  entrance  as  she  had 
been  offered  free  board  and  education  owing  to 
having  obtained  this  exhibition. 

3459.  Do  you  not  think  that  evils  of  that  sort  the 
State  might  leave  to  the  teaching  profession  to  settle 
for  itself? — I do  not  think  it  well  for  the  State  to 
have  a system  that  lends  itself  so  readily  to  abuse  as 
this  system  does. 

3460.  You  see  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  arrange- 
ment in  this  world,  where  there  is  not  a call  upon 
the  moral  character  of  those  who  work  it? — That 
is  perfectly  true,  but  this  system  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  abuse. 

3461.  The  endowments  are  too  strong  for  the  moral 
fibre  ? — I think  there  are  many  instances  where  they 
prove  so. 

3462.  Might  we  not  expect  that  that  would  be 
mitigated  in  the  course  of  time  ? — The  thing  has  gone 
on  increasing. 

3463.  Perhaps  it  has  not  reached  the  culminating 
point  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say. 

3464.  Dr.  Barkley.  — As  regards  the  undue 
amount  of  memory  work  that  you  have  spoken  of,  I 
think  you  attribute  that  mainly  to  the  character 
of  the  papers  set  ? — I do,  and  in  some  cases  I think 
the  text-books  prescribed  have  not  been  very  good. 
In  regard  to  botany  I think  the  text-book,  Thome,  is 
a very  bad  one ; it  is  a string  of  names  to  a great 
exteat. 

3465.  In  some  cases  probably  the  programme  might 
be  improved,  but  as  regards  this  particular  evil  you 
think  the  chief  remedy  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  papers? — Decidedly,  an  improvement  in  the 
papers  would  do  much.  I was  asked  on  Friday  about 
how  this  Board  of  Examiners  could  be  got  together, 
and  the  idea  has  struck  me  since  that  possibly  the 
inspectors  might  help  in  the  examination. 

3466.  Then  you  gave  us  some  information  as  to 
time-tables  obtained  by  Dr.  Katharine  Maguire  from 
girls’  schools  ? — Yes. 

3467.  Were  they  of  boarding  schools  or  of  day 
schools?—  Of  boarding  schools. 

3468.  So  that  it  really  does  not  indicate  how  far 
girls  in  day  schools  are  suffering  from  over-pres- 
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snre? No.  It  is  impossible  for  the  head  of  a school  3481.  I believe  Oxford  does  it  ? — You  can  obtain  it 

to  check  that  in  anv  way.  You  cannot  tell  that — that  at  Cambridge.  ]J'S' 

must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parents.  3482.  I think  Trinity  College  is  the  only  university  W hi 

3469.  There  is  one  subject  which  girls  have  in  Ireland  that  has  touched  the  subject  ? — Yes,  1 think: 
trenerally  a «ood  deal  to  do  with,  and  which  is  really  so  ; but  it  has  been  started  there. 

outside  our  programme  ; that  is  the  practice  of  music,  3483.  Then  there  is  this  condition,  that  you  ex- 
and  sometimes  considerable  time  is  given  to  it.  Does  pect  these  inspectors  to  have  spent  at  least  three 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  long  hours  1— I think  years  in  teaching  in  a good  school.  Would  not  that 
it  does.  I think  it  perhaps  aggravates  the  evil,  exclude  a considerable  number  of  candidates  other- 
because  a girl  may  have  to  practise  for  several  hours  wise  well  qualified  1-We  put  that  in  with  a view 
a day  as  well  as  doing  this  heavy  course  of  memory  to  their  having  practical  experience  in  teaching.  We 
work.  In  the  programme  that  I handed  in  there  thought  that  the  defects  in  the  papers  were  due  so 
was  a certain  amount  of  time  given  to  practising,  much  to  that  fact  that  the  examiners  had  no  prac- 
That  was  not  unreasonable  I think.  I think  a girl  tical  experience  in  teaching,  and  we  were  very  anxious 
should  have  considerable  leisure  in  which  she  can  do  that  the  inspectors  should  not  be  deficient  in  that 
her  practising  or  needlework  or  whatever  it  may  be.  respect.  

3470.  But  sometimes  girls  are  expected  to  spend  3484.  Is  not  practical  experience  of  teaching  one 

an  hour  and  a half  or  more  in  the  practice  of  music,  of  the  things  that  is  tested  by  the  qualifying  ex- 
If  she  is  studying  a number  of  subjects  for  the  animation  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
Intermediate  examination  that  is  a serious  taut— It  education i— It  is  ; but  we  should  like  to  make  quite 
is  a most  serious  tax.  certain  that  they  had  actually  taught  and  had  ex- 

3471  Do  you  think  the  Board  has  the  power  to  penence  of  the  practice  of  teaching,  l hat  was  De- 
regulate the  time-table  of  Intermediate  schools  ?— I motive  in  putting  that  in— that  we  did  not  care  to  have 
think  it  would  be  extremely  easy  for  inspectors  to  any  inspectors  who  had  not  been  practical  teachers, 
do  it  when  they  came  round;  they  might  ask  to  3485.  I do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  girls 
see  the  time-table  of  the  school,  and  they  might  at  Alexandra  College  are  prepared  with  a view  to 
suggest  that  there  was  Dot  sufficient  time  given  to  their  entering  commercial  life  1 — Yes,  they  are.  A 
certain  subjects.  . considerable  number  go  on  to  the  Civil  Service. 

3472.  Suggestions  might  be  made  as  to  certain  gome  0f  our  students  are  now  managing  large  busi- 
improvements ; but  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  leave  ness  concerns  : I am  glad  to  say  they  are  at  the  head 
a considerable  amount  of  liberty  to  the  school  to  fix  0f  them  and  are  managing  them  successfully. 

the  hours,  instead  of  insisting  that  every  school  3486.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
should open  at  a prescribed  hour  and  close  at  a jecfc  0f  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have,  at  least  in 
prescribed  hour1?— I should  never  attempt  anything  of  the  higher  grades,  a commercial  course  as  distinct 
that  kind  at  all.  I was  simpiy  wishing  to  emphasise  from  the  course  fdr  students  going  on  to  the  univer- 
the  fact,  that  owing  to  the  amount  of  memory  work  s;ty  1 — I should  say  not  at  all.  I should  like  to  give 
the  girls  had  to  have  these  very  long  hours  ; that  tlie  students  a good  general  education  ; if  their  facul- 
was  all  I wanted  to  bring  out.  I thought  it  was  fcies  a,.e  well-trained,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
an  excessive  strain  upon  the  girls,  except  where  them  in  whatever  work  they  took  up.  Several  girls 
carefully  regulated  and  looked  after  by  the  heads  of  g0  from  us  to  the  Civil  Service. 

the  schools.  3487.  I think  you  said  that  our  Junior  Grade 

3473.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  it  is  the  parents  examinations,  so  far  as  mathematics  is  concerned, 

who  insist  upon  this  time  being  given  to  practising  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the  Matriculation  exami- 
music  in  addition  to  the  girls’  studies?— Yes,  it  is,  nati0n  of  the  University? — Of  the  Royal  University, 
and  sometimes  the  girls  themselves  like  it ; they  are  3488.  In  drawing  up  the  programmes  of  recent 
fond  of  music  and  wish  to  practise.  vears  ‘our  Middle  Grade  programmes  have  been 

3474.  But  if  it  were  left  to  the  girls  themselves,  of  ^ corr  ond  as  far  as  possible,  as  regards 

course  they  would  not  give  more  than  the  time  that  bookg  ,md  subjects,  to  the  programme  of  the  Royal 


was  at  their  disposal  at  the  most? — To  practising,  no. 
But  a musical  girl  likes  to  practise  as  much  as  possible. 


University  for  pass  matriculation? — Certainly;  the 
same  books  of  Euclid  are  prescribed  in  each  case,  three 


uu  u.  Q .i  £ 1.  same  DOOS8  Ol  BUl/UU  nio  “ * 

3475.  Is  not  that  to  some  extent  a reason  tor  hav-  matriculation  and  three  for  the  Junior  Grade. 


that  for  boys  1-Do  you  ask  whether  I am  in  favour  Grade  they  require  the  six 

3476;  Does  not  the  tinre  that  has  to  be  given  in  hooks  of  Euclid.  I objected  to  the  sixth  book  be.ng 
many  instances  to  music  necessarily  keep  the  girls  to  given 

some  extent  back  in  the  competition  as  compared  with  3490.  1 think  the  sixth  book 


But  Grade? — No,  I think  not;  we  were  teaching  it  last 


the  boys  I—1 That  might  be  assigned  as  a reason.  But  Grade  (— JN  o 1 1 iinK 
I state  distinctly,  that  I would  rather  the  existing  year  in  the  M.ddle  Grade. 


condition  of  affairs  went  on  than  have  a lower  pr 
gramme  in  girls’  schools. 

3477.  As  regards  the  subject  of  physiology  yc 


than  have  a lower  pro’-  3491.  As  regards  the  removal  of  prescribed  books. 

■ from  our  programme — do  you  advise  that  101  all 
eet  of  physiology-yon  grndes,  or  only  for  some  of  the  higher  gmdest-Yon 
ed  from  the  programme  mean  for  the  translation ; I should  prescribe  it  for  all 


tw  that  has  been  removed  from  the  programme  mean  for  the  translation  ; J.  sn  I ' 

*-^£t355S 

Lnn-ot,  but  itoan  be  easily  looked  up  by  referring  to  a»d  mJ„  |fficult 

lln.  Itwas  absolutely  newto  me!-I  can  easily  p..sa|es  » " ^‘some  unseen  translation) 

which  has'  been  senti^by  you  but .a 

Ll^ufone  of  As  that  £n  be  — 
pass  a 2S;ionWhashten  13  off], v heart ; 

place?— At  Iimity  Go  lea*B  off,  and  they  have  run  on  further  than  they 

“**£  l”it  ““/very  new  evep  there  7 — It  is  quite  ought  to  have  done  ^ examination  they 

new,  but  it  is  a thing  which  has  been  very  much  done  some  booksl-But  it  J 
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Jan.  24,  1899.  one  of  the  objections  I raised  that  the  young  people  which  our  results  are  at  present  published  leads  very 

Miss  H.  M.  went  aside  to  the  Royal  University,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  encouragement  of  touting  1 — I do 

White.  on  to  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  because  of  the  think  so,  because  each  parent  can  calculate  exactly 

puzzling  character  of  the  papers.  You  see,  the  the  value  of  his  child  to  a shilling, 
university  course  is  supposed  to  come  after  the  Inter-  3505.  Not  only  that,  but  each  school  can  look  round 
mediate,  and  they  ought  to  be  older  then,  so  that  the  whole  country,  and  find  out  the  boys  that  are 
I think  the  case  is  not  quite  parallel.  likely  to  be  worth  having  in  the  following  year  ? — 

3494.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty,  that  if  every  Yes,  and  exactly  how  much  they  will  gain  by  it. 

school  were  teaching  out  of  its  own  books,  one  school  3506.  Have  you  any  distinct  view  upon  the  ques- 
might  happen  to  hit  upon  the  very  books  that  were  tion  of  the  advisability  or  the  inadvisability  of  con- 

being  examined  upon,  in  a certain  grade  in  a particular  tinuing  the  present  form  of  the  publication  of  our 

year,  and  then  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  results! — Yes.  1 would  rather  that  they  were  not 

schools  that  were  working  at  others? — There  are  published  as  at  present.  I think  it  tends  to  increase 

always  those  chances  now,  because  a school  might  have  the  competition  and  the  rivalry,  and  this  practice  of 

done,  the  unseen  translation,  fn  fact,  we  find  most  touting. 

remarkable  cases  of  that  happening.  Those  chances  3507.  And  it  is  also  open  apparently  to  the  serious 
are  always  present  at  examinations;  you  cannot  objection  that  there  is  a permanent  record  established 
really  guard  absolutely  against  them.  — sometimes  an  unfavourable  record — against  a par- 

3495.  Is  there  not  less  chance  of  that  if  only  part  ticular  young  lady?— Yes. 

of  the  examination  consists  of  unseen  translation  in-  3508.  I do  not  know  whether  the  difficulty  has 
stead  of  the  whole  ? — I do  not  think  so  really.  I think  been  found  to  prevail  to  any  extent — but  I was  told 

the  unseen  is  a much  more  efficient  test.  I do  not  see  of  one  school  where  it  was  serious — that  young  ladies 

either  how  there  would  be  less  chance.  It  might  object  to  any  system  of  publication  which  places  a 
happen  in  either  case,  but  it  would  happen  very,  very  record  of  their  age  before  the  whole  country  ? — I 
seldom — I do  not  suppose  in  one  case  out  of  a cannot  say  that  that  difficulty  has  arisen  with  us. 
hundred,  but  it  does  occasionally  happen.  I have  3509.  I heard  of  one  case  where  a young  lady, 
known  a student  to  get  exactly  the  piece  which  she  when  she  had  to  produce  her  baptismal  certificate, 
had  done  just  beforehand.  withdrew  from  the  examination.  Do  you  not  think 

3496.  You  say  you  have  tried  it  in  examinations  at  they  might  have  a reasonable  objection  to  it  ? — I 

Alexandra  College,  but  the  girl  would  know  what  cannot  say  that  I do. 

books  she  had  been  reading  in  Alexandra  College?  3510.  It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
— It  is  for  our  entrance  scholarships ; they  are  open  sent  system  of  publication  that  it  gives  a great  deal 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  We  used  to  prescribe  books  of  useful  information  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
in  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek,  but  given.  I take  it  that  you  would  wish  each  school 
we  have  found  the  greatest  possible  benefit  by  not  concerned  to  get  as  full  a record  as  possible  of  the 
doing  it.  We  find  that  we  get  a much  better  idea  of  results,  in  the  case  of  its  own  students  ? — I should, 
what  the  girls  can  do  really  by  giving  them  a piece  certainly ; I think  that  it  is  valuable  to  the  teacher 
of  English  to  put  into  a language,  and  a piece  of  a to  know  how  their  students  have  done  at  the  exam- 
language  to  put  into  English.  inations. 

3497.  Are  these  entrance  scholarships  for  admis-  3511.  And  that  the  student  herself  should  also  get 

sion  to  Alexandra  School  or  College  ? — The  college.  the  information  ? — Yes. 

3498.  The  girls  from  Alexandra  School  could  com-  . 3512.  It  has  been  pressed  upon  us  that  there  is  a 
pete  for  this  examination  ? — Oh,  yes  ; any  girl  who  general  advantage  resulting  from  the  present  system 
likes,  over  fifteen  and  under  eighteen,  can  compete,  of  publication  which  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained. 
It  was  merely  because  we  have  found  it  beneficial  For  instance,  the  teachers  of  the  country  can  form  an 
-that  I mentioned  it.  We  changed  our  programme  accurate  idea  of  whether  the  papers  in  any  particular 
upon  that  particular  point,  and,  as  I say,  I think  a year  were  too  difficult  or  not,  because  they  can  see 
girl  is  tested  more  fully  by  that  means.  If  a girl  can  the  number  of  failures  ?— Yes. 

translate  into  the  language,  and  can  translate  from  3513.  Is  not  that  an  important  advantage  in  the 
the  language  into  English,  she  must  know  the  present  system : I wish  to  place  the  case  fairly  on 

language.  both  sides  ? — I think  that  that  probably  is  an 

3499.  Some  of  the  practical  teachers  that  have  advantage,  but  I do  not  think  it  counterbalances 
given  evidence  have  expressed  precisely  the  opposite  the  evil. 

view — that  we  shoidd  have  prescribed  books  in  every  3514.  Could  it  be  met  in  this  way:  suppose  we 

case? — 1 noticed  that  one  witness  said  that  cram  had  published,  as  we  do  at  present,  the  examination 

been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  I consider  it.  was  raised  number  of  each  student,  but  did  not  publish  the 
to  the  maximum  ; it  is  just  the  difference  of  opinion.  names  for  the  information  of  the  whole  country; 

3500.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers’  agreement  would  not  that  secure  this  advantage  upon  which 

is  likely  to  put  a stop  to  the  evil  of  touting  for  such  stress  has,  I think,  properly  been  laid? Yes. 

pupils  ?— Those  of  course  who  pledged  themselves  3515.  It  is  not  the  publication  of  the  names'  of 

not  to  do  it  will  not  do  it,  but  all  schools  did  not  sign  individual  students  that  is  of  use  to  the  teachers  or 

the  memorial.  We  thought  the  practice  was  so  highly  the  country  generally  ?— No. 

unprofessional,  and  so  much  to  be  deprecated  from  3516.  You  think  then  you  would  get  a perfectly 
every  point  of  view,  that  we  set  our  faces  against  it.  satisfactory  form  of  publication  if  we  omitted  the 

3501.  Will  not  the  fact  that  a number  of  teachers  names  from  our  present  results,  and  inserted  the 
have  joined  in  it  tend  to  put  pressure  to  some  ex-  examination  numbers  only  ? — Yes,  I think  that  would 
tent  on  other  teachers  to  conform  also  ? — It  will,  un-  be  a good  system. 

doubtedly ; but  I think  that  a system  which  makes  3517.  Your  objection  to  the  Intermediate  system 

transgression  difficult  is  better  than  a system  which  generally  is  that  it  is  radically  unsound  ? I do  not 

makes  transgression  easy.  Under  the  present  system  know  that  I said  that. 

transgression  is  made  exceedingly  easy.  3518.  You  said  the  other  day  that  it  was  the  worst 

3502.  I am  afraid  that  no  system  will  make  it  possible  system  ?— I think  I said  that  the  system  of 

impossible  ?—  I do  not  say  “ impossible  ” — I said  awarding  of  results  fees  was  the  worst  possible 
“ difficult.”  system. 

3503.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  reference  to  this  3519.  That  is  the  point  to  which  I particularly 
question  of  touting,  Miss  White,  you  regard  it  as  refer,  that  in  so  far  as  the  Intermediate  system  is 
a most  objectionable  feature  of  the  present  system  based  upon  a system  of  a common  written  examination 

that  it  distinctly  lends  itself  to  this  unfortunate  prac-  and  payment  by  results,  it  is  radically  unsound  ? I 

lice  ? — I think  it  lends  itself  to  it  dreadfully.  think  so,  it  is  bad  in  the  interests  of  education. 

3504.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  form  in  3520.  We  have  a very  important  testimony  from  a 
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Very  experienced  teacher  at  the  head  of  a very  im- 
portant school,  who  tells  us  that  the  system  is 
powerless  to  protect  itself  from  being  worked  on 
vicious  lines  by  teachers  who  deliberately  choose  to 
abuse  it.  That  is  rather  a serious  indictment  of  the 
system  in  its  present  form  ? — Yes. 

3521.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  at  all  exaggerated? 
— I am  afraid  the  system  has  often  been  worked  in 
that  way. 

3522.  And  there  is  no  check  to  secure  that  it  shall 
.■not  be  worked  in  that  way  by  any  teacher  who  so 
desires  ? — No.  That  may  be  rather  strongly  stated, 
but  I think  it  is  quite  true. 

3523.  It  is  very  strongly  stated,  but  you  do  not 
. think  it  is  at  all  exaggerated  in  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  ? — Certainly  not,  as 
affecting  payment  by  results. 

3524.  It  was  only  in  reference  to  that  point  I put 
the  question.  I was  glad  to  hear  you  refer  to  the 
very  important  Commission  that  has  recently  sat  in 
England  examining  into  this  question  of  secondary 
education.  You  are  aware  that  the  views  you  have 
expressed  here  are  substantially,  and  to  a large  extent 
even  in  matters  of  detail,  on  the  lines  of  the  report  of 
that  important  English  Commission  ? — I think  so ; I 
intended  them  to  be  so. 

3525.  The  Commission  was  a very  competent  one 
to  pronounce  upon  such  a question? — Yes. 

3526.  It  included  a large  number  of  competent 
members,  and  I believe  the  report  was  absolutely 
■ unanimous? — Yes,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
gather,  it  was. 

3527.  That  report  throughout  went  upon  the  lines 
that  any  system  that  interfered  with  the  freedom  of 
the  teacher  or  teachers  of  a school  was  a bad  . system  ? 
— Yes.  I think  the  Intermediate  system  did  do  that 
very  much  ; the  teachers  I was  dealing  with,  were  of 
assured  position,  complained  and  grumbled  at  being 
obliged  to  teach  in  a groove,  and  some  of  them  came 
after  a time  and  resigned,  and  told  me  it  was  intoler- 
able. They  were  in  a position  to  do  that,  because  they 
could  get  other  work.  But  with  a younger  teacher  it 
is  different.  She  answers  our  advertisement,  which 
usually  runs : “ Must  be  able  to  prepare  for  the 
Intermediate.”  She  would  like  to  teach  in  a certain 
manner ; but  if  she  does  the  result  would  be  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  names  of  her  pupils  would 
not  be  on  the  pass  list,  and  she  would  be  without  a 
situation. 

3528.  At  all  events,  they  would  not  obtain  the 
same  high  position  in  the  list  as  they  would  obtain  if 
the  teacher  simply  devoted  herself  to  the  work  of 
preparing  them  for  passing  the  examination  ? — Yes ; 
the  examination  is  too  often  the  end  of  the  education. 

3529.  One  of  your  objections  is  that  under  any 
such  system  the  schools  are  practically  forced  to  adopt 
certain  programmes,  whether  they  consider  those  pro- 
grammes the  best  for  the  schools  or  not  ? — I do  not 
know  exactly  about  “ forcing,”  but  if  they  want  to 
gain  financial  advantages,  then  I believe  they  are. 

3530.  I mean  that  they  are  driven  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  to  adopt  this  uniform  course?— 
Yes. 

3531.  In  advocating  liberty  for  authorities  of 
schools  in  connection  with  a system  like  ours,  you  do 
not,  I take  it,  advocate  that  it  should  be  perfectly  free 
for  every  teacher  and  every  school  in  the  country  to 
set  up  any  sort  of  programme  they  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  prefer? — No;  I distinctly  said  I 
thought  the  programme  should  be  approved  by  the 
Board. 

3532.  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  The 
Commission  that  sat  lately  upon  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools,  objected  very 
strongly  to  the  present  cast-iron  system  of  the  National 
Education  Board,  and  advocated  this  (as  to  which  I 
wish  to  know  whether  you  would  regard  it  as  an 
improvement) — that  the  Education  Board  should  pub- 
lish certain  programmes,  say  in  elementary  science, 
but  that  these  should  be  published  simply  as  speci- 


mens or  guides,  and  that  it  would  be  competent  to  j„n.  21. 1=% 
any  school  in  the  country  to  submit  a different  Mi9s 
programme,  and,  having  got  the  approval  of  the  white, 
inspector  or  the  Board,  to  do  its  work  on  the  lines 
of  that  programme.  Would  you  approve  of  that 
system  ? — I think  possibly  such  a system  would  be 
better  for  primary  education  than  for  secondary 
education ; I think  there  are  certain  important  subjects 
that  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  a programme  of 
secondary  education. 

3533.  I am  not  speaking  now  so  much  of  the 
subjects,  as  of  the  way  in  which  the  subjects  should 
be  taught ; for  instance,  the  particular  method  that 
should  be  followed  in  teaching  history.  Y ou  think 
that  a great  deal  of  latitude  should  be  left  to  the 
individual  schools,  subject  always  to  the  approval  of 
its  programme  by  the  educational  authority,  whatever 
it  might  be  ? — I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
good  teachers  from  taking  such  latitude  in  teaching 
such  a subject  as  history,  because  anyone  who  has 
studied  it  thoroughly — I am  quite  certain  that  good 
history  teachers  with  us  would  do  it  absolutely  regard- 
less of  the  Intermediate  system. 

3534.  The  direct  tendency  of  the  Intermediate 
system  being  to  give  the  minimum  of  liberty,  you 
would  wish  to  have  the  maximum  of  liberty  given  to 
each  school,  consistent  with  a satisfactory  system  of 
teaching  and  a good  programme  ? — Yes. 

3535.  We  have  had  some  questions  about  the  ages 
at  which  students  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations : do  you  think  that 
the  present  ages,  even  having  regard  to  the  rules  with 
regard  to  over-age  students,  are  unduly  high? — 

Well,  considering  what  I pointed  out  about  the 
Royal  University,  and  the  age  at  which  they  go  to 
that,  it  is  possibly  rather  high.  You  see  in  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination  students  do 
not  take  the  examination  till  they  are  over  18,  and 
the  Senior  Grade  examination  is  as  difficult,  if  not 
more  difficult,  than  that  examination.  On  that  point, 
however,  I have  not  very  definitely  made  up  my 
mind. 

3536.  Some  questions  were  asked  about  the  mathe- 
matics in  the  Middle  Grade.  Your  view,  I think, 
was  that  six  books  of  Euclid  were  prescribed  in 
the  Intermediate,  and  only  three  in  the  Matriculation 
examination,  and  you  are  quite  right  as  to  that. 

You  have  cases,  I dare  say,  within  your  own  ex- 
perience in  which  the  girls  prefer  to  go  for  the 
Matriculation  examination  in  the  year  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  gone  for  the  Middle  Grade  of 
the  Intermediate,  on  account  of  this  difference  in  the 
programmes? — T have  had  a great  number  of  such 
cases  in  iny  college,  and  I dislike  the  idea  of  girls  at 
so  young  an  age  entering  the  university. 

3537.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  there  is  such  a great  falling  off — or  at  least 
a certain  amount  of  falling  off — in  the  numbers  that 
go  in  for  the  Middle  Grade  as  compared  with 
the  numbers  that  go  in  for  the  Junior?  Before  you 
answer  the  question  I may  tell  you  that  I inquired 
particularly  in  one  of  our  large  schools  how  the 
falling  off  was  to  be  accounted  for,  and  I was  told 
that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons — that  it  was  easier 
to  go  for  the  Matriculation  of  the  University  than 
for  the  Middle  Grade  of  the  Intermediate,  and  as 
there  seemed  to  be  a higher  distinction  in  passing 
a University  examination,  a number  of  boys  went 
in  for  that  rather  than  continue  their  studies  in 
the  Intermediate  course  ? — I should  think  that  would 
be  so,  and  I may  say  it  entirely  accords  with  my 
own  experience.  You  see,  for  the  Matriculation 
examination  only  three  books  of  Euclid  are  re- 
quired, whereas  for  the  Middle  Grade  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  are  required;  and, 
as  your  Grace  has  said,  I certainly  think  there  is  an 
additional  kudos  in  going  in  for  the  university.  I 
think  it  is  ai  pity  that  in  this  respect  the  Middle 
Grade  examination  has  to  compete,  as  it  were,  on 
such  hard  terms. 
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Jan.  24, 1S99.  3538.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  definition  of 

Miss  hTm.  “ school the  present  definition  includes  a reference 
White.  to  ten  pupils  receiving  Intermediate  instruction.  Is 

there  any  real  guarantee  than  there  are  ten  pupils 
receiving  Intermediate  instruction  in  all  the  schools 
to  which  we  pay  results  fees  at  present  ! — I am  unable 
to  answer  that  question  definitely,  but  my  impression 
is  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  it. 

3539.  Take  this  fact  to  guide  you  in  forming  an 
opinion.  You  know  that  formerly  the  Intermediate 
Board’s  report  published  the  number  of  students  on 
whom  results  fees  were  paid  in  each  school ; but  that 
publication  has  been  discontinued  1 — Yes. 

3540.  Taking  the  three  last  years  in  which  those 
figures  were  published,  I find  that  in  two  of  the 
years  the  number  of  schools  that  received  fees  upon 
only  one  student  was  over  forty,  and  that  in  another 
year  it  was  over  fifty,  and  that  the  average  number  of 
schools  in  Ireland  receiving  results  fees  on  the  passing 
of  simply  one  student  of  the  examination  was  forty- 
four.  Do  you  not  think  that  a very  suspicious  fact  ! 
— I think  it  an  exceedingly  suspicious  fact. 

3541.  Do  you  think  that  a school  which  is  able  to 
produce  only  one  pupil  passing  our  examinations  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  an  intermediate  school  1 — 
I think  it  is  not. 

3542.  If  our  grant  was  to  be  applied  towards  the 
establishment  of  schools,  perhaps  then  such  schools 
might  have  a claim ; but  if  it  is  to  be  confined  to 
schools  really  doing  work  as  Intermediate  schools,  do 
you  not  think  such  schools  as  I have  referred  to  should 
be  excluded,  a,nd  that  the  definition  of  “ school”  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  exclude  them  1 — Yes. 

3543.  In  reference  to  inspection,  has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  lady  inspectors 
appointed! — I think  it  would  for  the  girls’  schools. 

3544.  I heard  that  in  a very  important  girls’  school 
the  other  day,  the  authorities  of  the  school  were 
asked  if  they  had  any  objection  to  inspectors,  and  they 
said — No,  provided  the  inspectors  were  not  ladies.  I 
suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  option  given  in  the  case  of  girls’  schools  ! — I think 
so,  decidedly.  If  they  objected  to  lady  inspectors,  I do 
not  think  they  should  be  forced  upon  them. 

3545.  Would  you  give  a similar  option  in  the  case 
of  boys’  schools! — Well,  I leave  the  masters  to  decide 
that.  I would  not  care  to  decide  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  boys’  schools. 

3546.  Mr.  Justice  Maddex. — There  are  one  or  two 
questions  arising  out  of  the  figures  to  which  your 
attention  was  called  by  The  O’Conor  Don  which  I 
would  like  to  put  to  you.  Your  attention  was  called 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Senior  Grade  there 
was  a great  difference  between  the  marks  obtained 
by  the  first  of  the  boys  and  the  first  of  the  girls  1 — 
Yes. 

3547.  The  difference  being  no  less  than  1,546  1 — 
Yes. 

3548.  I have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
into  the  book  with  regard  to  the  other  grades.  Are 
you  aware  (probably  you  are  not,  but  I may  bring  it 
under  your  notice,  as  I have  looked  carefully  into  the 
figures)  that  in  the  Middle  Grade  the  difference  was 
less.  In  the  Middle  Grade  the  first  boy’s  marks  were 
3,791,  and  the  first  girl’s  marks  3,074;  while  I may 
remind  you  that  in  the  Senior  Grade  the  first  boy 
obtained  4,2S8,  and  the  first  girl  2,742.  Then,  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  the  difference  is  even  less  than  in  the 
Middle.  The  first  boy  got  3,866,  and  the  first  girl 
3,512,  being  only  a difference  of  354,  as  compared 
with  1,500.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  difference 
(761)  is  slightly  greater  than  in  the  Junior,  but  still 
less  than  one-half  of  the  difference  in  the  Senior 
Grade ! — Yes. 

3549.  You  have  called  our  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  higher 
education  of  women  has  attained  what  you,  and  I 
consider  to  be  its  proper  position  1 — That  is  mani- 
festly so. 

3550.  And  do  not  the  figures  that  I have  now 


brought  before  you  suggest  that  the  relative  position 
of  girls,  as  compared  with  boys,  is  improving  as  time 
goes  on! — Very  much,  I think. 

3551.  It  has  been  for  a long  time  recognised,  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  boys,  that  the  highest  intel- 
lectual training  is  afforded  by  a study  of  the  ancient 
classical  literatux-e,  and  of  mathematics.  That  has 
been  long  recognised  in  regard  to  boys,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  boys — the  highest  education  of  boys — has 
been  conducted  on  those  lines ! — Yes,  for  many  years. 

3552.  It  is  only  of  recent  years,  I believe,  that  a 
return  has  been  made  to  the  principles  that  prevailed 
some  300  years  ago,  when  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  “Sidney’s  Sister,”  and  their  contempora- 
ries, received  what  you  (and  I beg  to  agree  with 
you)  consider  the  highest  education.  What  you  have 
laid  down  now  as  the  opinion  of  educationists  would 
have  appeared  a generation  ago  to  be  paradoxical ! — 
Yes. 

3553.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  gradual  growth 
of  those  views  with  regard  to  the  higher  education  of 
women  account,  to  a certain  extent,  for  the  figures 
that  I have  brought  before  you  ! — Yes. 

3554.  Is  not  this  also  to  be  considered — that  the 
tendency  of  the  system,  as  administered  under  the 
Act,  is  to  drive  boys  and  girls  into  what  may  be 
called  the  grammar  school  course  ? — Yes. 

3555.  And  this  to  a greater  extent  in  the  Senior 
Grade ! — Yes. 

3556.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  course  that, 
having  regard  to  the  history  of  woman’s  education, 
you  would — at  present,  at  all  events — expect  them 
to  be  deficient! — Yes,  naturally. 

3557.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  any  theory  of  the  intellectual  difference 
between  the  sexes  to  account  for  those  figures ! — I 
certainly  do  not.  I think  the  previous  history  of  their 
training  would  amply  account  for  them. 

3558.  With  reference  to  the  last  questions  I put  to 
you,  the  evidence  is  that  boys  as  well  as  girls  are 
driven  into  the  education  which,  provided  it  were 
suitable  for  their  position  in  life,  is  the  highest  and 
best  education — that  is,  what  I called  a grammar 
school  education  : but  I am  sure  you  recognise  the 
fact  that  there  are  a great  many  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who,  from  their  position  in  life,  and  the 
necessity  of  earning  their  bread  in  various  ways, 
cannot  aspire  to  the  very  highest  development  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  by  a grammar  school  education! 
— Yes ;]  but  you  see,  of  course,  we  are  dealing  simply 
with  secondary  education.  I should  think  the  gram- 
mar school  course,  in  the  case  of  all  the  pupils  under 
this  system  of  Intermediate  education,  would  be 
certainly  calculated  to  develop  their  faculties,  and 
that,  whatever  they  were  going  to  do  in  life,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  their  intellectual 
powers  trained  and  their  faculties  developed  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

3559.  Would  you  regard  as  a necessity  special- 
isation at  a certain  age,  in  view  of  their  desti- 
nation in  life! — Yes,  at  a certain  stage  I would 
undoubtedly  consider  such  specialisation  necessary ; 
but  I do  think  that  whatever  a boy’s  destination  in 
life  is  to  be,  a certain  training  of  his  faculties  by  Latin 
and  otherwise  would  be  useful. 

3560.  I am  putting  these  questions  in  order 
to  lead  up  to  another  matter.  You  agree  also,  of 
course,  that  whatever  courses  we  adopt  as  alternative 
to  a grammar  school  course  should  be  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  secondary  education  ! — They  must 
be. 

3561.  Do  you  not  also  recognise  the  fact  that 
a great  many  of  the  girls  in  this  country  cannot, 
from  various  circumstances,  avail  themselves  of 
the  very  highest  kind  of  education — the  grammar 
school  education — and  would  you  not  consider  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be — I will  not  call  it  a 
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lower  programme,  but  a distinctive  programme  better 
for  their  special  circumstances,  and  yet,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  intermediate  or  secondary! — What  I 
objected  particularly  to  was  the  idea  of  marking  what 
I consider  the  good  subjects  at  a lower  rate — giving  low 
marks  in  Latin  and  mathematics — which  would  have 
the  tendencyof  driving  those  subjects  outof  the  schools. 

3562.  Suppose  we  did  adopt  the  policy  of  separate 
programmes — a grammar  school  programme,  a modern 
•programme,  and  a scientific  programme  for  boys — 
would  you  object  to  our  applying  our  minds  to  the 
construction  of  what  I will  call  a girls'  programme. 

I entirely  agree,  I may  say,  with  everything  you  have 
said  about  the  highest  education  for  women,  and 
■deprecate  what  you  call  a flimsy  programme  ; but 
just  as  we  must  apply  our  minds  in  the  case  of  boys  to 
providing  a scientific  and  modern  programme,  might 
we  not  apply  our  minds  to  providing  a programme 
that  would  be  a high  secondary  education  but  specially 
adapted  to  the  case  of  girls  whose  circumstances  are 
•such  as  I have  indicated '! — Of  course  I do  not  know 
what  the  programme  is,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  about  it. 

3563.  There  is  no  programme  at  present  before  us 
— we  are  at  present  getting  the  opinions  of  experts, 
•and  this  is  a subject  on  which  you  are  well  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion.  You  have  not,  perhaps,  thought 
■over  that  subject,  and  what  I would  venture  to 
•suggest  that  you  should  think  over  it,  and  if  you 
could  devise  a programme  that  would  satisfy  your 
ideal  of  a thorough  Intermediate  education  for  girls 
of  that  class — not  flimsy — but  thoroughly  solid — 
and  yet  perhaps  specially  adapted  to  the  case  of 
such  girls  — I am  sure  the  Board  would  be  very  much 
■obliged  if  you  would  send  us  in  a paper  giving  your 
views  on  that  matter.  It  is  in  evidence  that  a great 
many  of  those  who  take  a keen  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  do  not  adopt  the  Intermediate  programme. 
It  is  more  or  less  an  accident  that  they  belong  to  one 
church,  because  you  yourself  have  stated  that  a great 
many  of  the  parents  of  your  girls  do  not  approve  of 
•the  Intermediate! — I think  I distinctly  said  that 
that  was  owing  to  the  faults  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  worked.  It  was  the  great  strain  of  memory 
work,  that  made  the  parents  say  that  the  girls  must 
not  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  examination — they  felt 
it  to  be  too  great  a strain  upon  them. 

3564.  Perhaps  the  observation  may  not  apply  to 
those  particular  parents,  but  I think  we  must  recognise 
that,  quite  irrespective  of  divisions  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  there  are  a great  many  who  would  gladly 
welcome  a programme  specially  adapted  to  girls! — 
But  not  the  lowering  of  the  programme. 

3565.  Not  to  lower  it,  but  to  differentiate  it 
possibly.  I suggest  that  as  a matter  for  your  con- 
sideration 1 — In  the  secondary  education  in  England 
they  have  not  differentiated  it,  and  would  it  be  a 
wise  thing  to  differentiate  in  Ireland  1 

3566.  That  is  a matter  for  very  serious  considera- 
tion. your  idea  at  present  would  be  to  Work  upon  a 
broad  programme ! — I dislike  very  much  the  idea  of 
differentiation  going  back  to  the  old  idea  of  all  girls 
doing  an  easier  programme.  I should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  programme  so  differentiated. 

3567.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Do  you  mean  a 
different  value  attached  to  subjects  1 — Yes,  that  is 
what  I specially  object  to;  because  I feel  that  if  Latin* 
and  mathematics  were  marked  lower  it  would  virtually 
result  in  driving  those  subjects  out  of  the  girls’  schools 
altogether. 

3568.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  described  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Act  as  the  worst  possible. 
T am  not  in  the  least  shocked  at  that  description,  but 
I want  to  clear  our  ideas  a little.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  present  system  is  that  of  pay- 
ment on  the  results  of  examination  unchecked  by 
inspection  1 — Yes. 

3569.  That  you  regard  as  the  worst  possible  prin- 
ciple ! —I  do. 


3570.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  two  alternative  Jan.U ■ 
reforms — either  payment  as  the  result  of  inspection,  giS3  h. 
or  payment  as  the  result  of  examination  checked  by  White, 
inspection — you  would  prefer  the  former? — I should 
prefer  the  former. 

3571.  At  the  same  time,  payment  by  results  of  ex- 
amination, checked  rigidly  by  efficient  inspection, 
would  not  be  the  worst  possible,  but  would  be  regarded 
by  you  as  a great  deal  less  bad,  would  it  not? — It 
would  be  a very  considerable  improvement  certainly. 

3572.  But  do  you  think  a great  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  best  possible  system  might 
be  derived  from  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  I — 

A great  many  of  the  advantages. 

3573.  Or  rather  I should  put  it  in  this  way  : that  a 
great  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  present,  system 
would  be  obviated?— With  an  efficient  system  of  in- 
spection certainly,  because  the  inspectors  would  see 
that  science  was  practically  taught,  and  that  the  girls 
could  understand  French,  for  instance,  when  read  and 
spoken  to  them,  and  that  they  were  properly  taught. 

The  inspector  could  check  all  those  things,  and  see 
that  the  appliances  of  the  schools  were  good,  and  that 
the  school  buildings  were  right,  and  so  forth.  , 

3573a.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  cix-cumstances 
of  the  country  as  affecting  education,  would  you 
advise  us,  if  we  obtained  the  power,  at  once  to 
substitute  your  counsel  of  perfection  (that  is,  payment 
as  the  result  of  inspection)  for  a system  that  certainly 
has,  in  one  point  of  view,  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  at  least  of  the  portion  of  the  population 
interested  in  education? — It  has  certainly  largely 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  it  is  a very  important  point 
to  consider  whether  possibly  it  would  be  better  to 
introduce  the  new  system  tentatively  as  far  as  the 
country  at  large  is  concerned  ; but  personally,  so  far 
as  regards  my  own  college,  I should  very  much  prefer 
that  it  should  be  introduced  immediately,  though  I 
admit  that  possibly  sudden  changes  of  this  kind  may 
not  be  good  over  a large  area. 

3574.  O’Oonor  Don. — Would  it  not  be  fairer,  in 
comparing  the  relative  capacities  or  results  of  girls  and 
boys,  to  take  the  entire  number  of  exhibitioners  in  any 
grade  and  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the  boys 
with  those  obtained  by  the  girls,  rather  than  to  take 
the  first  exhibitioner  in  the  boys  and  the  first  in  the 
girls? — Yes,  it  would,  I think. 

3575.  Mr.  Justice  Madden  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Middle,  J unior,  and  Preparatory 
Grades  the  difference  between  the  marks  gained  by 
the  first  boy  exhibitioner  and  by  the.  first  girl  exhibi- 
tioner was  not  so  very  great,  as  in  your  answers  to  me 
it  appeared  existed  between  the  boy  and  the  girl 
exhibitioners  in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — Yes. 

3576.  As  you  have  admitted  that  that  is  not  the 
fairest  test,  I would  ask  you  this.  First  we  will 
take  the  Middle  Grade.  I will  give  you  the  figures  - 
you  need  not  refer  to  them,  because  you  may  depend 
I am  giving  them  correctly.  The  third  girl  in  the 
Middle  Grade  scored  2,538  marks,  and  the  last  boy  in 
the  Middle  Grade  who  got  an  exhibition  scored  2,633 
marks  ? — Perhaps  I might  be  allowed  to  say  that  I was 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  the  girls  were  examined 
along  with  the  boys  they  would  probably  only  come  in 
for  the  book  prizes,  and  that  they  would  lose  the  exhi- 
bitions altogether  ; but  I think  in  time  that  would 
probably  tend  to  right  itself.  I have  great  hopes 
when  I see  what  goes  on  in  the  Royal  University 
examinations  and  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Honour  examinations — they  do  not  do  so  badly  there. 

3577.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I believe  there  was 
a senior  wrangler  as  well  as  a senior  classic  beaten  ? --- 
Yes. 

3578.  O’Conor  Don. — But  I am  taking  them  as  a 
class  ? — I think  the  senior  wrangler  was  beaten  by 
13  per  cent.  ; but  taking  what  is  a fairer  basis  per- 
haps— taking  the  Royal  University — the  girls  do  not 
seem  to  do  so  badly  there.  I think  Mr.  Justice 
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Madden  lias  really  brought  cut  the  point  that  it  is 
the  previous  training  of  the  girls  that  is  accountable 
for  the  difference  ; it  takes  a long  time  to  make  up  for 
past  neglect.  The  hoys  must  begin  Latin  and  Gm  k 
very  much  earlier,  and  they  are  generally  taught  it 
very  much  more  thoroughly,  than  girls.  The  feel- 
ing of  many  parents  -would  be  that  this  was  of  less 
importance  to  the  girls  than  to  the  boys,  and  I have 
no  doubt  it  would  take  seme  time  before  the  girls 
were  taught  as  thoroughly  as  the  boys. 

3579.  The  results  at  present  go  to  show  that  if 
boys  and  girls  had  competed  for  exhibitions  in  the 
Senior  Grade,  the  girls  would  have  got  no  exhibitions  ; 
in  the  Middle  Gr  ade  they  would  have  got  two,  whereas 
they  actually  got  twenty-two ; in  the  Junior  they 
would  have  got  twenty-six,  wher  eas  they  got  fifty- 
nine  ; in  the  Preparatory  they  would  have  got  seven, 
wher  eas  they  have  got  for  ty-eight ; and  the  total  num- 
ber of  exhibitions  given  to  girls  last  year,  which 
was  138,  would,  if  they  had  competed  with  boys  and 
were  obliged  to  get  the  same  marks  as  boys,  only  hat  e 
been  thirty-five  ? — I was  quite  aware  of  that,  but  I 
think  possibly,  as  Dr.  Todd  Martin  suggested,  the 
merit  which  obtains  an  exhibition  should  be  absolute, 
not'  relative — that  all  students  reaching  above  a 
certain  standard  should  obtain  an  exhibition ; this 
might  tend  to  produce  more  equality. 

3580.  That  would  show  that  this  disparity  in  con- 
nection with  exhibitions  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
grades  1 — It  was  not  quite  so  marked  as  in  the  other- 
grades. 

3581.  Is  it  not  now  as  marked  in  the  very  first 
grade — the  Preparatory  one '! — The  Preparatory  Grade 
I have  asked  to  have  abolished,  and  certainly  I object 
very  much  to  the  exhibitions  being  retained  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade. 

3582.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  difference  is  just 
this — whether  there  is  this  objection  to  have  a separate 
course  for  girls.  I think  that  you  really  do  not  see 
how  it  would  work.  One  thing  is  clear  I think— I 
will  not  go  into  this  question  that  the  O’Conor  Don 
has  raised,  because  I think  you  will  see  that  if  the 
schools  are  examined  on  an  equality  they  must  be 
rewarded  on  an  equality.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
maintain  as  a general  principle  the  rule  that  boys’ 
results  should  be  examined  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  girls’ ; and  yet  that  the  girls  are  to  get  five  or 
fifty  times  as  much  reward  for  their  knowledge  as  the 
boys.  Putting  that  out  of  the  question  as  an  imprac- 
ticable way  of  doing  it,  you  have  also  to  consider  this. 
There  are  as  many  girls  as  boys  in  Ireland.  How  is  it 
that  (as  I belie ve,  the  figures  wex-e  stated  just  now) 
there  are  5,000  more  boys  coming  to  our  schools  for 
education  than  girls  1 Would  it  not  be  better  to  make 
some  arrangements  that  will  enable  the  girls  to  get 
exhibitions,  and  results  fees,  and  all  that,  on  easier 
terms  than  at  present  they  are  awarded  ? Then  I 
think  you  have  the  fear  in  your  mind  that  those  higher 
class  girls,  as  you  may  call  them,  will  get  no  distinc- 
tion : they  will  be  able  to  say,  “ I have  got  an  exhibi- 
tion,” and  another  girl  will  be  able  to  say,  “ I have 
got  an  exhibition.”  How  ai-e  you  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other?  It  seems  to  me  that  by  having 
separate  courses  you  allow  the  girls  to  qualify 
to  compete  with  the  boys — to  go  in  for  the 
general  course.  Then  such  a git-1  could  boast,  “ I 
have  got  an  exhibition  in  Class  A,”  while 
another  girl  would  go  in  in  another  class  and  she 
would  only  be  able  to  say,  “ I have  got  an  exhibition 
in  Class  B.”  I think  there  is  far  more  distinction 
given  to  the  highest  class  of  girls  by  having  a separate 
course  for  girls? — My  fear  is  that  in  the  schools 
generally  the  tendency  would  be  to  prevent  their 
being  taught  the  higher  subjects. 

3583.  It  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  exhibi- 
tions awarded  to  the  better  courses  ? — It  would  be 
difficult  to  award  a larger  number.  It  would  then  be 
said,  “ Why  do  you  set  a premium  on  these  highest 
gilds  ?”  That  is  what  I fear.  Mr.  J ustice  Madden  said 


these  subjects  were  best  for  the  training  of  thefacultiesof 
the  mind,  and  I cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  better 
for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  to  have  such  'training:. 
I think  in  the  beginning  they  all  ought  to  be  trained 
alike ; then,  when  it  was  seen  what  subjects  they  had 
most  talent  for — what  their  special  line  was— they 
could  be  allowed  to  specialise  accox-dingly.  It  can’ 
only  be  seen  as  they  go  on  what  woi-k  is  most  suited 
to  them.  What  comes  under  a great  deal  of  my  notice- 
is  this — the  immense  number  of  women  who  have  to> 
earn  their  bread,  and  the  saddest  thing  in  my  ex- 
perience is  the  number  of  young  widows  who  come  to- 
me and  say,  “What  can  I do  to  earn  my  bread?”' 
They  started  their  married  life  with  the  idea  that  they 
would  be  well  provided  for,  and  they  return  to  me 
widowed,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  children,  saying, 
“ Can  I get  trained  for  kindergarten.  What  can  ] do?”' 
I think  it  would  be  better  to  start  the  girls  with  art 
education  which  woxdd  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves if  necessity  arose  : it  is  so  hard  to  say  whether 
it  will  e rise  or  not.  Girls  placed  originally  in  one- 
class  of  life  may,  by  some  change  of  fortune,  find  them- 
selves later  in  life  in  another ; and  girls  have  come 
back  to  me  saying,  “ What  can  I do?—  start  a board- 
ing house  ? — get  trained  for  kindergarten  teaching  ?' 
I never  expected  to  come  to  this,  and  I do  not  know 
what  to  do.”  I wanted  to  show  you  the  practical  in- 
convenience of  mixing  up  the  girls  and  boys. 

3583a.  I think  you  stated  just  now  that  the  girls 
do  not  want  the  very  highest  mathematics  or  classics  ? 
— If  I might  be  pardoned,  I should  like  to  correct' 
that.  I did  not  mean  to  say  they  did  not  want  it  ■; 
what  I meant  was,  that  I would  not  have  it  forced 
upon  them.  I should  like  them  to  take  it  if  they, 
or  their  parents,  or  their  teachers,  thought  it  desirable 
for  them. 

3584.  There  is  no  forcing  at  all ; the  course  is  open 
to  all ; but  the  whole  question  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  marking.  Now,  if  a boy  only  takes  the 
elementary  mathematics  you  only  give  him  a small 
fraction  of  the  marks  you  would  give  to  one  who  took 
.the  highest  mathematics.  You  could  not  give  a girl 
more  than  the  same  fraction  as  you  would  give  a boy 
for  the  same  amount  of  knowledge — then,  if  you  want 
to  bring  a girl  into  it,  it  is. only  possible  in  mathe- 
matics or  Greek  to  eax-n  a certain  amount  of  marks, 
and  you  must  make  it  possible  for  her  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  marks  in  another  subject.  Then,  if  you 
had  the  same  course,  perhaps  schoolmastex-s  would 
find  it  easier  for  their  boys  to  take  up  these  girls* 
courses  than  to  take  up  those  other  subjects,  and 
would  content  himself  with  teaching  a very  small 
amount  of  mathematics  or  Greek  ? — Does  it  not  seem 
unfair  to  give  the  same  amount  of  reward  for  a course- 
distinctly  easier ; and,  looking  at  it  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  as  the  head  of  a school,  the  confusion 
introduced  into  the  schools  by  the  two  programme* 
would  be  very  great.  As  I have  already  said,  if  the 
number  of  subjects  were  increased,-  and  the  candidates 
were  allowed  to  select  from  them,  I think  it  would 
meet  all  the  requirements,  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  these  separate  programmes. 

3585.  I quite  agree,  but  the  question  is  whether  we 
are  to  attach  the  same  weight  to  all  programmes  alike, 
no  matter  what  their  attributes  may  be  ? — I should. 

3586.  Well,  we  need  not  spend  anymore  time  over 
„that.  I think  with  regard  to  the  criticisms  that  are 
so  often  passed  on  the  working  of  our  system,  many 
of  our  critics  forget  this— that  we  were  not  appointed 
to  give  the  best  education  that  in  our  own  minds  we 
might  consider  advisable,  but  what  we  ai-e  appointed 
.to  do  is  to  carry  out  a certain  system  prescribed  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  Act  of  Parliament 
prescribed  that  we  were  to  distribute  our  fees  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  an  examination  which  necessarily 
(having  to  be  conducted  in  different  centres  all  over 
Ireland)  had  to  be  a paper  examination.  We  found 
there  , were  certain  subjects  not  suitable  in  our 
judgment  for  a paper  examination.  One  of  those  is 
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the  subject  of  botany.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
have  applied  your  mind  at  all  to  the  question  how  we 
-could  have  examined  in  botany  by  a viva  voce  ex- 
amination. One  witness  said  specimens  could  be 
brought  from  Glasnevin,  but  one  of  the  things  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  our  questions  shall  not 
be  known  beforehand.  We  take  great  precautions 
— we  get  our  printing  done  in  England,  and  do 
-everything  we  can  to  prevent  our  questions  leaking 
■out.  Could  we  order  several  thousand  botanic  il 
-specimens  from  Glasnevin  without  it  being  generally 
.known,  do  you  think1? — I said  before  you  entered 
sthe  room  that  I had  looked  into  that  question 
-a  little  more  since  Friday,  and  had  ascertained  that 
for  the  South  Kensington  examination  flowers  are 
-ordered  from  Kew  for  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
■and  Wales,  wherever  they  may  be  required.  One  of 
«our  own  teachers  had  gone  in  for  that  examination, 
and  had  received  her  specimens  from  Kew.  If  Kew 
■can  supply  the  whole  nation  in  that  way,  it  seems 
rather  strange  that  Glasnevin  could  not  supply  speci- 
mens for  the  students  who  go  in  for  these  Intermediate 
-examinations . 

3586a.  In  the  first  place  you  must  remember  that 
our  examinations  are  competitive  examinations  ; a-e 
you  aware  whether  the  examinations  to  which  you 
have  referred  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  were 
competitive1? — I am  not  aware. 

3587.  That  makes  a great  difference.  There  is  a 
very  strong  pecuniary  inducement  for  people  to  employ 
unfair  means  to  get  secret  knowledge  in  competitive 
■examinations.  I need  not  tell  you  what  complaints 
have  been  made  even  in  Government  offices  ; things 
which  were  specially  confidential  have  gone  out  to  the 
^newspapers.  Then,  again,  even  supposing  that  we 
went  to  Kew — for  I think  you  must  give  up  Glasnevin 
as  out  of  the  question — we  might  perhaps  go  to  Kew ; 
even  then  could  we  keep  it  secret  ? When  we  got  a 
whole  lot  of  specimens  would  it  not  be  possible  for  one 
girl  to  say,  “ I got  such  a horrid  bad  specimen,  no 
•one  could  make  out  what  it  was  ” ? — I have  not  heard 
of  any  such  complaints. 

3588.  No ; because  it  has  not  been  tried.  I am 
only  asking  you  to  apply  your  mind  to  see  the  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  out  competitive  examination  in 
botany. 

3589.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I suppose  you 
regard  that  as  an  objection  going  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  system  of  our  examination? — I do. 

3590.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Then  there  is  this  to  be 
borne  in  mind  : we  have  a certain  amount  of  money 
to  distribute  among  schools,  and  you  must  recollect 
that  the  condition  under  which  that  money  is  to  be 
•distributed  is  not  ours,  but  is  imposed  upon 
us  by  Act  of  Parliament ; and  the  people  who 
got  it  put  into  the  Act  of  Parliament  will  also 
be  ready  to  oppose  any  change  of  the  system.  The 
important  thing  was  to  avoid  partiality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money.  We  have  to  distribute 
a large  sum  of  public  money  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  and  in  Parliament  it  was  thought  essential 
at  the  time  to  do  it  on  a system  against  the  impar- 
tiality of  which  there  could  be  no  objection.  That  was 
the  purpose  for  which  this  system  was  adopted.  I 
need  not  say  that,  as  between  one  girl  and  another, 
if  you  want  to  see  which  is  the  best  botanist,  and  one 
inspector  goes  to  one  centre,  and  another  inspector  to 
another  centre,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  can  fairly 
judge  on  that  evidence  between  the  respective  merits 
of  those  girls.  And,  again,  I think  about  competition, 
there  seems  to  be  a general  impression  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  a competition  between  the 
students  on  the  results  of  a viva  voce  examination,  and 
even  as  regards  the  distribution  of  money  amongst 
schools,  will  there  not  be  a liability  to  have  accusa- 
tions of  partiality  brought  against  us  ? — If  the 
inspector  satisfied  the  Board  that  the  practical  work 
was  being  done,  1 do  not  object  then  ; but  the  thing 
is  that  there  is  no  practical  work  done  in  connection 


with  the  subject  or  is  not  necessarily  done.  I think 
it  should  be  made  a sine  qua  non , that  practical  work 
should  be  done  in  the  schools,  and  that  the  inspector 
could  certainly  testify  to. 

3591.  There  is  one  thing,  1 think  ladies,  and 
other  people  too,  are  apt  to  exaggerate  very  much, 
and  that  is  that  because  a pupil  is  only  taught  to 
read  and  write  French,  we  will  say,  it  is  as  bad  as  if 
he  learned  absolutely  nothing,  and  that  he  might  as 
well  not  be  taught  at  all.  I say  nothing  about  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  real  a French  book,  but 
even  for  commercial  purposes  is  not  such  knowledge 
of  some  value? — Pardon  me  one  moment.  Am  I 
supposed  to  have  said  that  speaking  French  is  of  no 
use  ? 

3592.  No,  and  I am  not  to  be  supposed  to  say  that 
speaking  French  is  of  no  use.  But  what  I under- 
stood you  to  say  was,  that  if  you  could  not  speak 
French  it  was  hardly  worth  while  knowing  how  to 
read  or  write  it. 

3593.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — To  bring  your  recol- 
lection back  to  the  precise  answer  you  gave,  you 
spoke  of  a girl  who  came  to  you  with  a book 
knowledge  of  French,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  speak 
it  or  understand  it  when  spoken.  You  said  that  was 
essentially  bad  teaching,  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
warded ? — Yes. 

3594.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Suppose  a boy  goes  into 
the  employment  of  a firm  having  dealings  with  a 
French  house.  If,  when  a letter  cones  from  that 
French  house  the  boy  is  able  to  read  it  and  tell  his 
employer  all  about  it,  and  is  then  able  co  write  an 
answer  to  it,  in  French,  would  that  be  an  absolutely 
worthless  knowledge,  because,  perhaps,  if  he  met  the 
head  of  the  French  house  he  would  be  unable  to  hold 
a conversation  with  him — which  not  one  boy  in  twenty 
in  Ireland  would  ever  have  to  do.  Would  that 
knowledge  be  absolutely  worth  nothing? — 1 say  it 
would  be  knowledge  of  a very  poor  kind. 

3595.  But  is  it  not  worth  acquiring.  Supposing  we 
are  not  able  to  impart  knowledge  of  a rich  kind,  are 
we  to  be  condemned  because  we  impart  such  know- 
ledge as  we  can? — I think  you  should  strive  after 
the  best  knowledge.  I think  it  is  a pity  to  reward 
this  inferior  teaching. 

3596.  It  applies  to  a great  number  of  subjects. 
Allow  me  to  correct  another  thing  you  said,  because 
I think  I have  had  more  experience  of  examinations 
in  Euclid  than  you  have.  It  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  an  examination  in  six  books  is  more  difficult 
than  it  is  in  three.  When  I originally  went  to 
examine  in  Trinity  College  we  had  an  examination  in 
which  I think  only  three  books  were  required.  The 
result  was  that  when  you  left  out  the  doctrine  of 
proportion  all  the  examiners’  ingenuity  was  directed 
to  inventing  ways  in  which  questions  put  could 
be  answered  without  bringing  in  the  doctrine  of 
proportion.  It  is  just  like  arithmetic  and  algebra  ; 
if  you  exclude  algebra  and  allow  the  pupil  to  answer 
questions  that  really  cannot  be  nearly  so  well  answered 
without  bringing  in  something  of  algebra,  you  are 
not  diminishing  the  difficulty.  There  is  a great  deal 
more  difficulty  in  trying  to  do  those  things  without 
algebra  than  with ; and  there  is  the  same  difficulty 
precisely  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  proportion  ; 
if  you  shut  it  out  from  your  knowledge  you  would 
find  means  of  solving  geometrical  problems  without 
it,  but  they  would  not  be  easier,  they  would  be  more 
difficult? — Our  mathematical  teachers  objected  very 
much  to  the  introduction  of  the  sixth  book  in  the 
Middle  Grade ; they  said  it  tended  to  increase  the 
memory  work,  and  that  it  would  be  better  that 
more  deductions  should  be  set  on  the  first  and  second. 

3597.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I understand,  Miss 
White,  that  you  are  speaking  only  of  the  Middle 
Grade.  You  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  exclude  the 
sixth  book  of  Euclid  from  our  programme  of 
geometry  ? — No,  it  is  in  the  Middle  Grade  that  I 
object  to  it — that  it  made  the  course  too  long. 

2 C 2 


Jan.  21,  1899. 
Miss  H.  M. 
White. 
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an'—l  3598.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — We  have  a limited 

Miss  a.  a;  . sum  of  money  placed  atom-disposal.  When  you  provide 

" hite.  for  inspection  you  reduce  it  very  considerably.  You 

propose  that  the  schools  on  both  sides  (that  is,  the 
boys’  schools  and  the  girls’)  should  have  this  money 
distributed  on  inspection  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils.  Have  you  faced  this  question — that  the  re- 
wards for  the  higher  subjects  in  that  case,  both  for 
boys  and  girls,  would  be  enormously  reduced? — I 
have  suggested  that  the  value  of  the  exhibitions 
should  be  reduced.  T thought  they  were  too  high. 
That  would  probably  supply  some  of  the  money.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  it  would  eo  to  supply  all  that 
would  be  required. 

3599.  Observe,  in  Ireland,  as  you  have  said,  there 
are  as  many  girls  needing  higher  education  as  boys. 
Suppose  your  system  brings  in  the  whole  of  those 
girls  ? — That  is,  of  course,  a very  wide  supposition. 

3600.  And  it  is  proposed  that  by  inspection  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  in  these  schools  should  be  esti- 
mated— the  inspectors  being  perfectly  free  to  cany 
into  a girls’  school  their  own  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
a girl’s  proper  education.  I would  like  to  put  this 
question — how  are  the  boys  to  be  helped  forward  to 
the  higher  education  that  this  Act  was  specially  in- 
tended to  provide  if  the  funds  are  distributed  with 
so  free  a hand  over  all  the  girls’ schools  in  Ireland? — 
That  seems  to  be  looking  very  much  into  the  future.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  take  effect  immediately. 

3601.  Rut  we  must  face  it  in  our  recommendations. 
W e cannot  draw  up  recommendations  for  five  years  to 
come  without  seeing  what  lies  beyond  ? — You  imagine 
you  are  to  deal  with  this  large  and  increasing  number 
of  girls  ? 

3602.  At  the  present  time,  boys  who  must,  by  su- 
perior education,  fight  their  way  in  the  world,  are 
being  educated  by  the  help  of  this  system.  Girls,  who 
must,  by  their  education,  also  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  are  being  educated  by  the  help  of  this  system. 
Your  suggestion  practically  carried  out  would  sweep 
in  a lower  class  of  teaching  in  boys’  schools  probably, 
and  certainly  a very  large  amount  of  teaching  of  the 
lower  level  in  girls’  schools,  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  for.  We  have  a limited  sum  to  dispose  of; 
therefore  the  higher  education  both  of  boys  and  girls 
would  enormously  suffer? — I should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  see  that  happen,  if  that  is  an  inevitable  result. 

3603.  You  see  the  strength  of  that  position? — Yes, 

I am  not  sure  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
girls  who  would  come  in  would  be  so  very  great 
as  you  suppose. 

3604.  There  would  be  no  examination  papers 
under  your  system  ? — I have  all  along  said  I would 
allow  the  girls  to  have  the  pass  and  honour  papers, 
because  I believe  in  an  examination  furnishing  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  the  girls. 

360o.  That  involves  this — that  we  have  all  the  ex- 
pense of  our  present  machinery  of  examination  plus 
the  expense  of  inspection,  and  we  sweep  in  double 
the  number  of  students  probably,  and  we  have  only  a 
limited  fund  at  our  disposal  ? — Of  course,  I can  only 
say  what  I think  best  for  education.  I cannot  under- 
take to  say  how  the  funds  should  be  found. 

3606.  This  is  a question  not  in  the  clouds,  but 
touching  Irish  soil  ? — I was  asked,  of  course,  to  say 
what  1 thought  the  best  education,  and  I have 
described  what  I considered  was  so.  I tried  to  devise 
what  was  best  for  our  girls,  best  for  training  their 
iaculties,  and  best  for  the  schools.  The  other  question 
I did  not  know  quite  came  within  my  scope. 

3607.  Might  I suggest  that  you  should  look  at  the 
other  question? — Yes,  I will  do  so. 

3608.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Might  I ask  you, 
whilst  looking  at  that  other  question,  to  bear  this  in 
mind — that  at  present  our  income  is  made  up  from 
two  distinct  sources — one,  the  smaller,  is  a permanent 
endowment;  the  other,  the  much  larger  portion, 
is  held  in  a rather  precarious  way.  Do  you  think  it 
is  likely  that  Parliament  will  go  on  giving  us  this 


enormous  sum  of  ,£80,000  a year  if  it  comes  out  that 
we  are  spending  it  on  a system  that  is  decidedly 
defective — I do  not  like  to  use  a stronger  word — and 
that  we  should  have  a much  better  chance  of  retaining 
this  large  provisional  supplementary  grant  of  £50,005 
or  £60,000  a year  by  trying  to  make  our  system  a. 
good  system  than  by  leaving  it  as  it  is? — I decidedly 
think  so. 

3609.  Bearing  on  that  point,  we  have  heard  a great 
deal  about  the  confidence  the  public  have  in  the  Inter- 
mediate system.  1 take  it,  so  far  as  3-011  assent  to  that 
view,  it  means  simply  this  that  the  public  have 
confidence  that  these  is  no  partiality — that  Catholic 
schools  are  not  favoui-ed,  or  Protestant  schools,  and 
so  on — but.  do  you  think  the  public  of  Is-eland  have,, 
or  can  have,  any  confidence  in  the  Intermediate  system 
of  working,  I mean  this  high-pressure  system  of 
pieparing  for  examinations,  the  holding  of  examina- 
tions all  over  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  system  of  competition  between  all  the 
schoolboys  and  girls  of  the  country?  Taking  it  in 
that  sense,  do  you  think  the  system  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  country? — I do  not. 

3610.  Do  3'ou  not  think  that  on  the  contrary  there- 
is  a very  strong  feeling  in  the  country  against  it? — 
1 do. 

3611.  And  a feeling  which  is  getting  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day  ? — I do,  certainly. 

3612.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that 
such  a strong  body  of  opinion  is  against  the  present 
way  of  working  imperils  very  seriously  this  grant  of 
£50,000  or  £60,000  a year  ? — I quite  agree  with  your 
Grace  in  that. 

3613.  Then  I take  it  that  you  do  not  consider  the 
introduction  of  pi-oper  amendments  into  our  svstem 
would  leave  us  with  a smaller  amount  of  money  to 
distribute  among  our  schools  than  we  are  likely  to  be 
left  in  control  of  if  we  let  the  thing  go  on  as  it  is  ? — 
Your  Grace  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  cut  down 
if  the  system  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  in  that  I fully  agree. 

3614.  There  is  one  question  about  botany.  Has 
the  Provost  quite  satisfied  you  that  the  present  ar- 
rangements, as  regards  botany,  are  satisfactory  : I 
think  he  has  gone  very  near  proving  that  on  the  pre- 
sent lines  it  will  be  very  difficult  at  all  events  to 
hold  a satisfactory  examination  for  boys  in  botany. 
But  do  you  think  that  is  any  reason  for  holding  an 
unsatisfactory  examination  for  girls  ? — I tried  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not. 

3615.  Does  not  the  present  state  of  things  look 
very  like  this — that  what  is  not  good  enough  for 
boys  is  good  enough  for  girls  ? — Yes. 

3616.  And  you,  as  a lady  of  great  educational  ex- 
perience, protest  against  that? — Yes. 

3617.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  was  not  that  the 
girls  were  let  in  ; it  was  simply  this — that  there  was 
great  competition  among  boys  who  use  those 
minor  courses,  and  the  girls  had  not  that  severe  com  - 
petition.  When  we  introduced  the  thing  it  would 
have  done  no  harm  at  the  time  to  girls,  but  it  would 
have  done  great  harm  to  boys? — I suppose  it  was 
considered  that  it  did  no  harm  to  the  corpus  vile. 

3618.  Chaikman. — I wish  to  ask  you  one  question. 

I was  much  struck  by  one  of  the  answers  you 
gave — I think  it  was  to  my  friend,  O’Conor  Don — 
it  was,  that  this  valuable  paper  which  you  assisted 
in  framing  was  prepared  upon  the  supposition 
that  you  were  to  direct  your  attention  to  such  im- 
provements as  could  be  carried  out  without  an 
alteration  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  we 
have  not  contemplated  an  Act  of  Parliament  ; we 
did  not  think  it  likely  that  it  could  be  obtained. 

3619.  I believe  this  paper  represents  the  opinions 
of  a great  number  of  ladies  interested  in  Intermediate 
education.  Can  jrou  tell  me  how  many  schools  are 
represented  by  it? — The  questions  were  sent,  the 
secretary  told  me,  to  about  180  schools,  and 
answers  were  received  from  a great  number.  Some 
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of  them  declined  to  express  an  'opinion,  others  gave 
opinions  very  strongly,  and  as  1 said  before  we 
received  only  five  opinions  hostile  to  inspection. 
Afterwards  we  had  a very  long  meeting  at  which  the 
thing  was  very  fully  discussed,  and  naturally  at  this 
meeting  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion. 

3620.  I take  it  that  this  paper  represents  the 
opinions  of  at  least  100  ladies  interested  in  education? 
— Yes. 

3621.  And  all  these  ladies  framed  their  suggestions 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  a condition  precedent 
to  their  suggestions,  that  they  should  not  invol  ve  an 
alteration  iD  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I should  think 
that  is  probable ; I am  not  certain  that  they  all  knew 
about  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I did,  of  course,  and 
the  secretary  did,  and  I should  think  a very 
large  number  did  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  say  positively 
that  it  was  in  the  mind  of  each. 

3622.  You  received  one  of  our  circulars  to 
managers? — Yes.  We  framed  a set  of  questions 
ourselves  and  sent  them  round — “ Would  you  think 
favourably  of  inspection,  or  what  would  your  idea 
be?  ” and  so  forth.  We  sent  round  this  set  of 
questions  to  the  different  schools — “What  alteration 
would  you  like  to  suggest — what  defects?’’  and  so 

3623.  You  have  read  this  circular  of  ours.  I have 
underlined  some  passages.  Take  the  first  paragraph 
in  it : — “ And,  if  so  ” (that  is,  if  any  reforms  or 
alterations  of  the  present  system  are  desirable) 
“ whether  further  legislation  is  necessary  for  carrying 
them  into  effect  ” ? — Yes. 

3624.  You  see  that  involved  the  question  as  to 
whether  legislation  was  necessary  ? — Yes. 

3625.  Now  go  down  a little  further  ; I have  under- 
lined it  also.  “ No  alteration  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  can  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  legislation  ” ? — 
Yes. 

3626.  Now  proceed  to  the  next.  “Iam  to  state 
that  the  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  receive  and 
to  consider  your  views  as  to  the  practical  working  of 
the  Act,  and  also  any  suggestions  which  you  may 
desire  to  make  as  to  reforms  or  alterations  in  the 
present  system,  whether  such  reforms  or  alterations 
may  render  necessary  further  legislation  ” ? — Yes. 
Of  course,  personally,  I thought  that  legislation  would 
be  so  difficult  that  1 did  not  take  it  into  practical  con- 
templation, but  I have  since  been  thinking  over  it, 
and  I suppose  it  would  only  mean  an  amendment  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament ; and  I think  it  would  probably 
be  desirable  to  have  it. 

3627.  The  reason  I ask  you  is  that  I think  that 
this  is  a matter  which  has  misled  a great  number  of 
witnesses.  Even  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  said  he 
framed  his  suggestion  upon  the  basis  that  further 
legislation  .would  not  be  necessary.  Then  the  sug- 
gestions which  you  have  given  us  here  to-day,  and  on 
Friday,  are  not  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  they  represent  that  which  in  your 
vie .v  would  be  the  best  system,  provided  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  changing  the  Act  ? — Certainly  ; 
because  you  asked  me  what  would  be  my  opinion  in 
that  case. 

3628.  Certainly  ; it  was  for  that  very  purpose  I 
did  it.  You  observe,  therefore,  the  wide  difference 
there  is  between  the  lines  upon  which  the  Board 
worked  until  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  (it 
being  a Board  appointed,  as  the  Provost  has  shown 
you,  to  carry  out  a prescribed  system),  and  the  matter 
now  under  consideration  which  is  the  system  which 
we  can  recommend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  have 
adopted? — Yes;  of  course  in  the  one  case  you  are 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
in  the  other  you  are  considering  what  is  best  in  the 
educational  interests  of  Ireland. 

3629.  Your  broad  view  is  that  payment  dependent 
upon  the  results  of  examination  is  a radically  bad 
system?-— It  is;  I consider  it  bad  educationally, 
decidedly. 


3630.  And,  of  course,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  very  Jan-  2i~ 189 
easy,  when  any  suggested  improvement  is  made,  to  Miss  H.  M. 
attack  the  suggestion  and  show  that  difficulties  might  White, 
arise  in  carrying  it  out — in  other  words,  that 
destructive  criticism  is  more  easy  than  well-considered 
constructive  suggestion? — I am  fully  aware  of  that. 

3631.  Your  opinion,  as  I understand  it,  is  that 
any  system  of  education  which  makes  the  payments 
to  the  managers  of  schools  depend  upon  the  results  of 
examination  is  a bad  system  ? - A thoroughly  bad 
system. 

3632.  You  have  also  stated  that  you  do  not 
object  to  a pass  examination  ; what  you  object  to, 
as  I understand,  is  a pass  examination  upon  the 
results  of  which  payment  to  the  managers  of  the 
schools  will  depend  ? — That  is  what  1 wished  to  say. 

3633.  Individual  results  ? — Yes. 

3634.  As  distinguished  from  payments  which 
depend  upon  the  proved  efficiency  of  the  school,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of  pupils? — That 
is  what  1 think. 

3635.  Now  this  distinction,  it  is  right  to  tell  you 
— that  is,  the  distinction  between  an  examination 
with  money  payments  to  teachers  dependent  upon  it 
and  an  examination  simpliciter — has  had  attention 
pointed  to  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  a gentleman  I 
think  you  recognise  as  a great  authority  ? — Yes,  and 
I quoted  him  as  such  myself. 

3636.  He  says,  “ that  the  award  of  a money  pay- 
ment, and  often  the  amount  of  a teacher’s  salary,  in- 
troduced a disturbing  mercenary  element  into  his 
calculations  and  sometimes  tempted  him  to  adopt 
measures  designed  too  consciously  rather  with  a view 
to  obtain  the  maximum  grant  than  to  subserve  the 
best  interests  of  the  scholars”? — I should  endorse 
that  most  thoroughly. 

3637.  He  then  calls  attention  to  the  advantage  of 
individual  examination,  which  is,  I think,  a thing 
none  of  us  object  to  ? — I tried  to  emphasize  that  also. 

3638.  “ Moreover,  individual  examination,  though 
an  unsatisfactory  method  of  computing  a money  grant, 
unquestionably  acts  as  a safeguard  for  thoroughness 
and  exactness,  and  as  the  best  measure  of  a scholar’s 
progress  ” ? — I agree  with  that,  and  I think  also 
that  it  furnishes  a stimulus  to  the  students. 

3639.  Later  on  he  says  “ It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  association  in  the  minds  of  English  elementary 
teachers  between  individual  examination  and  a wrong 
and  discredited  mode  of  distributing  public  money  ” 
has  led  to  a certain  belief? — Yes. 

3640.  Do  you  agree  that  a distribution  upon  the 
results  of  examination  is  a wrong  and  discredited 
mode  of  distributing  public  money  ?■ — Yes;  Ido. 

3641.  One  word  as  to  this  examination.  If 
we  had  your  model  system  (and  I may  be  permitted 
to  express  a hope  that  possibly  we  may  have  it)  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  would  be  judged  by  inspection  ? 

— Yes. 

3642.  Therefore  every  element  that  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  State  to  know  the  school  entitled  to  pay- 
ment and  the  amount  that  should  be  paid  to  thatschool, 
would  be  ascertained  ?— Yes,  I think  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching,  the  state  of  the  school  premises,  the 
nature  of  the  appliances — all  those  things,  and  also 
whether  the  programme  was  well  carried  out,  could 
certainly  be  ascertained  by  the  inspector. 

3643.  And  naturally,  like  every  other  good  thing, 
it  would  not  be  done  without  a certain  amount  of 
expense  ? -It  would  be  liable  no  doubt  to  certain 
abuses,  as  nothing  is  perfect  in  the  world. 

3644.  Now  I come  to  this  pass  examination.  You 
are  aware  of  course  that  if  there  were  a phss  examina- 
tion and  a separate  competitive  examination —they 
could  be  conducted  at  much  less  expense  than  is 
the  present  examination  ? — It  ought  to  be. 

3645.  Because  at  present  every  paper,  upon  which 
perhaps  even  a pass  would  hardly  be  secured,  must 
be  critically  examined  by  him  whom  I may  call  the 
head  examiner? — Yes. 
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3646.  As  no  matter  how  bad  the  answers  in  that 
particular  paper  may  be,  the  student  whose  answers 
it  contains  may  come  out  the  first  exhibitioner  ? — True. 

3647.  Then  if  the  examination  were  divided,  as 
you  suggest,  into  an  honour  examination  and  a pass 
examination,  held  at  the  same  time,  the  pass  papers 
could  be  dealt  with  easily,  as  they  are  in  the  Science 
and  Art  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  an 
assistant  examiner  could  examine  them,  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  the  head  examiner  only  the  critical 
cases  ? — Yes,  the  more  important  ones. 


3648.  Supposing  even  with  that  reduction  in  the 
expense  of  examinations  it  was  considered  that  inspec- 
tion and  examinations  would  involve  too  much  cost 
of  administration,  would  you  prefer — that  the  pass 
examination  should  absolutely  cease  apd  that  there 
should  be  inspection,  or  that  the  pass  examination 
should  continue  without  inspection? — I should  prefer 
to  have  inspection  without  the  pass  examination 
decidedly. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


B.  T.  Tyrrell, 

Litt.D,,  D.O.L. 


Professor  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  litt.  d„  d.c.l..  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  examined. 


3649.  Chairman.—  You  are  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin? — Yes. 

3650.  And  were  so,  I think,  at  the  time  this 
Intermediate  Education  Act  came  into  operation  ? — 
Yes. 

3651.  And  you  are  ex-Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
there  ?— Yes. 

3652.  You  of  course  naturally  have  had  a good  deal 

of  experience  of  the  working  of  this  Act  by  observing 
the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  who  came  up  for  matricu- 
lation?— Yes.  / 

3653.  In  your  opinion  has  the  working  of  this  Act 
led  to  any  advantages? — Well,  I have  had  very 
great  experience  of  this ; in  fact  I have  taken 
part  in  the  examination  on  every  occasion  when 
statutably  I could  have  taken  part  in  it,  except 
one.  There  was  just  one  year  passed  over  when  I 
might  have  been  an  examiner  and  was  not.  So  that 
I li  we  large  experience  of  it  from  the  very  beginning, 
an  1 1 confess  I saw  with  astonishment  the  strong 
body  of  opinion  in  the  papers  and  elsewhere  against 
examination  as  a principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
principle  of  ex  imination  as  against  inspection,  still 
m ere  as  against  the  old  bad  principles  of  patronage . 
and  so  on,  is  quite  inexpugnable ; examination 
is  so  much  the  fairest  way;  and  £ do  not  admit 
for  a moment  that  the  examination  has  broken  down. 
I am  convinced  of  this — that  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  the  verbs  in  Greek  and  Latin — we  might 
call  it  elementary  grammar  or  parsing — has  improved 
under  the  Intermediate,  I think  not  only  post  but  prop- 
ter ; and  I think  that  if  the  principle  of  examination 
was  administered  as  well  as  it  might  be,  there  is  no 
reison  why  it  should  not  be  a great  success.  Of  course 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  under  which  it  has 
laboured  from  the  very  beginning,  and  in  very  few 
words  I would  just  like  to  point  them  out.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  principle  it  is 
quite  indefensible  that  examiners  should  be  chosen  on 
any  other  ground  than  superior  aptitude, competence, and 
experience.  When  once  the  Commissioners  feel  them- 
selves so  constrained  by  public  opinion  or  some  other 
forces  as  to  seek  not  in  every  case  the  most  competent 
examiner,  but  the  most  competent  examiner  who 
shall  profess  such  and  such  a form  of  faith,  of  course 
they  are  under  great  difficulties.  They  frequently 
have  to  take  a less  experienced  and  a less  competent 
examiner,  whilst  there  are  more  experienced  and  more 
competent  examiners  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work. 
That  I conceive  to  be  an  initial  influence  which  has 
impeded  the  good  working  of  the  system.  Secondly,  I 
think  that  it  was  a mistake,  in  classics  at  least  (about 
which  only  I can  speak),  to  have  such  shore  courses. 
That  was  the  only  point  on  which  I dwelt  in  the 
letter  which  I wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  and  I had 
from  his  Grace  Archbishop  Walsh  only  yesterday  a 
letter  on  that  subject,  which  precisely  expressed  my 
opinion.  I quite  agree  with  all  that  he  says  about  the 
great  necessity  of  having  a large  body  of  reading  to  go 
back  upon.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous that  a boy  of  18,  or  even  19,  should 


call  one  book  of  Livy  and  one  book  of  Virgil’s  iEaeid 
the  whole  of  his  Latin  reading  for  the  year.  It  should 
be  six  books  oc  Livy  and  half  the  iEieid.  That 
would  be  fair,  and  not  ar,  all  excessive  for  a young 
mau  of  18  or  19  in  Latin  alone,  and  not  so  much  as 
used  to  be  gone  through  at  the  schools  in  Dublin 
when  I was  a schoolboy.  Agiin,  it  has  been  a dread- 
ful disadvantage  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  viva 
voce.  Of  course  it  is  a disadvantage  that  is  not  so 
fatal  to  the  study  of  classics  as  it  must  be  to  the  study 
of  a modern  language.  I do  not  consider  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  system  or  of  those  who  administered 
it  that  the  shocking  results  of  which  we  read  in 
modern  languages  have  come  about.  I think  the 
te  idler  who  deliberately,  with  the  desire  of  gaining  a 
prize,  teaches  a boy  to  say  “ JYj  vi  allonm,”  “ Vows 
atiezz,"  “Ills  vmt,  ” (rhyming  with  w mi)  is  dea  l to  the 
feelings  that  ought  to  animate  any  teacher.  However, 
if  such  advantage  is  taken  of  little  loopholes  in  the 
system,  something  must  be  done  to  obviate  it,  and, 
of  course,  viva  voce  would  obviate  it.  Bat  it  seems 
impossible  (and  this  is  die  only  constructive  suggestion 
I have  to  m ike)  that  viva  voce  could  be  carried  out 
generally  all  over  Ireland.  It  seems  to  me  the  Com- 
missioners might  do  that  which  is  done  in  the  Scotch 
universities.  Viva  voce  there  is  not  applied  to  all 
the  candidates,  but  only  to  those  who  are  neither  very 
good  nor  very  bad — the  line  balls,  as  it  were.  It  is  a 
kind  of  subsequent  examination.  Only  those  who  have 
not  clearly  distinguished  themselves  on  the  one  hand, 
an  1 those  who  have  not  clearly  proved  themselves 
utterly  impossible  on  the  other — only  those  have  to 
submit  to  viva  voce.  That  greatly  narrows  the  area 
over  which  the  viva  voce  would  be  carried  out.  And 
even  taking  the  case  of  those  who,  perhaps,  might 
ultimately  escape  the  viva  voce,  the  chance  of  viva 
voce — the  fear  of  viva  voce — would  make,  for  instance, 
the  phonetic  method  of  teaching  French  impossible, 
because  if  there  was  any  chance  that  he  might  be 
subjected  to  it,  the  teacher  would  take  good  care  to 
mike  him  learn  how  .to  pronounce  the  language. 
Again,  I would  say  that  under  the  present  system 
the  hands  of  the  examiner  have  been  always  too  much 
tied.  The  paper  has  been  split  up  into  the  minutest 
divisions,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  examiner 
was  sometimes  forced  to  give  mirks  which,  really,  his 
sincere  judgment  hardly  approved  of.  We  will  say 
that  there  are  six  sentences  given  for  translation  into 
Latin.  Well,  no  matter  how  egregious  the  mistake — 
the  transitive  verb  governing  a nominative— you 
cannot  do  more  than  deprive  the  candidate  of  the 
marks  assigned  to  that  particular  question ; and  no 
matter  how  brilliantly  he  has  shown  a capacity  for 
composing,  you  cannot  give  him  more  than  a certain 
assigned  mark.  The  result  may  be  that  a very 
commonplace  boy  may  get  as  good  marks  upon  the 
whole  as  a much  superior  one.  I think  the  examiners 
should  have  had  a free  hand,  and  if  those  improve- 
ments (none  of  which  seem  to  me  to  be  impossible  to 
carry  out.  except,  perhaps,  the  rational  principle  of 
choosing  examiners)  were  carried  out,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  the  system  of  examination' would  be  the  proper 
•way  in  which  to  administer  this  fund,  and  I cannot 
think  that  inspection  will:  ever  work  well,  or  commend 
itself  to  the  thorough  confidence  of  the  country. 

I have  nothing  else  to  say,  niy  lord. 

3654.  In  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the 
examiners,  I asked  the  Assistant  Commissioners  a 
short  time  ago  the  number  of  examiners  of  whom  they 
had  received  complaints,  and  I understood  them  to 
say  that  during  their  experience  they  had  found  only 
three  incompetent  examiners.  A complaint  was  made 
of  one,  and  I believe  that  the  ihcompetency  of  the 
other  two  was  discovered  by  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners themselves  from  the  marks  assigned  by  those 
examiners  to  certain  questions,  and  consequently  none 
of  those  three  examiners  were  ever  re-appointed. 
Did  you  at  any  time  make  any  complaint  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  as  to  the  incompetency  of 
any  of  your  colleagues? — No,  I never  did. 

3655.  In  reference  to  these  short  courses,  when  I 
entered  Trinity  College  there  was  a very  long  course, 
indeed,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin;  we  were  not  ex- 
amined in  all  the  books  prescribed,  but  we  were 
liable  to  be  examined  in  all? — Just  so. 

3656.  And  four  or  five  years  before,  when  I was 
at  school,  the  course  was  extremely  extensive.  Do  you 
not  think  that  that  was  a good  system — that  it 
enabled  one  to  learn  the  language  otherwise  than  by 
learning  it  off  by  heart  ? — Certainly. 

3657.  Would  you  approve,  then,  of  a much  more 
extensive  course,  in  which  the  examination  would  not 
be  conducted  with  the  particularity,  with  which 
students  are  now  examined  in  this  very  minute  por- 
tion of  the  classics,  and  then  there  might  be  a small 
portion  prescribed  for  minute  ciiticism  ? — I think  it 
would  be  much  better. 

3658.  As  to  this  viva  voce,  as  to  which,  I may 
venture  to  say,  I entirely  agree  with  you.  You  say 
its  necessity  arises  from  the  fault  of  the  teacher  ; but 
you  see  that,  as  the  rules  are  now  framed,  we  are  not 
able  to  deal  with  the  teachers’  faults? — Certainly  not. 

3659.  And  unless  we  are  enabled  in  some  way  or 
other  effectively  to  cope  with  the  fault  of  an  uneon- 
scientious  teacher,  this  system  would  not  be  a satis- 
factory one  ? — I suppose  not. 

3660.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  mode 
of  coping  with  the  difficulty  ? — I can  think  of  nothing 
except  viva  voce. 

3661.  You  do  not  approve  of  a system  of  inspec- 
tion?—I cannot  think  that  inspection  would  really 
work  well. 

3662.  In  an  educational  point  of  view — for  I want 
to  eliminate  political  questions  and  matters  of  that 
description — do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
that  an  inspector  should  hear  a class  taught,  and 
possibly  examined,  by  its  teacher  ? — I cannot  think 
that  that  would  be  as  convenient  or  as  certain  a 
way  of  advancing  secondary  education  as  the  pre- 
sent one.  I may  say  now  as  to  what  has  been  said 
about  cramming  and  so  on,  I think  for  very  young 
boys  cramming  is  essential.  Cramming,  in  regard  to 
such  boys,  does  not  differ  from  teaching ; you  must 
cram  them.  You  could  not  think  of  asking  a young 
boy  to  follow  the  train  of  thought  in  an  Ode 
of  Horace;  you  must  tell  him,  “This  Latin  word  . 
governs  that  Latin  word” — “ this  means  this  and  that 
means  that.”  A young  boy  is  not  capable  of  those 
educative  processes  which  we  hear  talked  of.  They 
must  be  crammed  at  first,  I think. 

3663.  That  refers  to  rather  an  early  age,  I should 
think? — I should  say  so. 

3664.  You  would  not  expect  to  cram  a boy  for  a 
Junior  Freshman  Honour  examination? — No;  I 
think  if  the  examination  is  a good  one,  and  such  as 
it  ought  to  be.  cramming  ought  not  to  pay.  The 
student  ought  to  see  that  his  own  interest  demands 
that  he  should  master  the  thing. 


3665.  If  the  examiner  be  a competent  one,  and  Jan.  1899.  ^ 
there  be  a viva  voce  examination,  it  is  quite  certain  k.  y.  T+rrell, 
that  the  examination  will  be  conducted  as  it  ought  utt.D.-;  mc.t,: 
to  be  ? — Certainly. 

3666.  In  other  words,  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
absence  of  a viva  voce  examination? — I think  so  very 
mainly. 

3667.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  ex- 
amination simpliciter  and  examination  upon  the 
results  of  which  leachers  are  paid  fees? — Well,  I 
really  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  real  difference. 

One  would  say  that  the  only  effect  that  the  paying  of 
fees  would  have  would  be  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of 
the  teacher. 

3668.  To  do  what  would  result  in  earning  the  fees  ? 

— Certainly. 

3669.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  that  has  no  effect 
upon  the  mode  of  teaching? — Well,  I should  think  it 
would  not  have  if  the  examinations  were  conducted 
ideally. 

3670.  That  is,  with  a viva  voce  examination? — A 
viva  voce  examination,  and  by  very  competent  and  ex- 
perienced examiners. 

3671.  But  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  viva  voce 
examination,  can  you  tell  ns  what  would  check  this 
practice? — What  practice  precisely  do  you  mean,  my 
lord  ? 

3672.  The  practice  of  cramming  ? — Of  course  the 
whole  history  of  examinations  is  the  history  of  a war 
between  the  examiner  and  the  crammer ; that  is, 
between  the  one  who  tries  to  ascertain  the  real  know- 
ledge and  state  of  education  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
person  whose  profession  it  is  to  teach  him  to  simulate 
those  qualities.  I think  with  thoroughly  experienced 
and  competent  examiners  it  might  be  made  a very 
difficult  matter  for  the  crammer  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
conceal  his  ignorance  or  simulate  knowledge. 

3673.  Is  it  not 'the  experience  in  that  battle  of 
which  -you  speak  that  the  crammer  has  often  been 
successful,  and  is  in  fact  now  successful.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  cramming  now  for  the  higher 
Civil  Service  examinations,  is  there  not  ? — I do  not 
think  it  is  really  so.  The  crammers  advertise,  and 
their  enemies  do  not.  At  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
which  is  a great  prize,  there  has  been  no  such  decided 
victory  on  the  part  of  the  crammers  as  they  would 
like  you  to  believe,  because  they  claim  men  who  have 
spent  three  or  four  years  in  a university  and  attained 
high  distinction,  and  who  have  afterwards  spent  a couple 
of  months  with  them — they  claim  those  men  as  having 
been  taught  by  them.  Well,  the  university  of 
course  does  not  go  with  a counter-advertisement, 
and  declare — “ No,  this  was  my  man.”  I have- 
myself  very  frequently  examined  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  of  course  I try  in  every 
way  to  defeat  the  crammer,  and  I must  say  in  my 
large  experience  of  the  Intermediate  I have  had  ex- 
cellent work  before  me,  work  that  I am  perfectly 
certain  represented  good  education  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate. 

3674.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I understand  from 
your  evidence  that  you  do  not  regard  the  payment  of 
fees  as  the  result  of  inspection  as  the  "ideal  system?: 

— Certainly  not. 

3675.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  using 
a system  of  inspection  as  a check  upon  the  payment 
of  results  fees  dependent  upon  examination  ? — I have 
not ; I have  never  considered  the  question.  I am 
afraid  I could  not  answer  that. 

3676.  Your  opinion  is  quite  clear  that  as  between 
two  alternatives — payment  of  results  fees  dependent 
upon  examination,  and  payment  of  result  fees  to 
managers  dependent  upon  inspection,  you  prefer  the 
former  ? — Oh,  infinitely  ; I cannot  understand  anyone 
preferring  the  latter. 

3677.  J presume  it  follows  from  that  that  you  con- 
sider that  many  of  the  defects  and  abuses  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  called  are  not  inseparably 
connected  with  the  system  of  examination? — Cer- 
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Jan.  24. 1899.  tainly  not  with  the  system,  but  perhaps  to.  a large 
R.  T. Tyrrell  extent  with  the  administration  of  the  system. 

Litt.D.,  d.c.l.  3678.  Assume  for  a moment  that  the  general 
examination  to  be  held  through  the  whole  of  Ireland 
must  necessarily  be  held  by  paper,  from  practical  con- 
siderations. Take  classics.  Do  you  think  that  an 
examination  can  be  so  conducted  as  really  to  test 
scholarship,  and  by  testing  scholarship  to  tost  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  ? — I think  so,  certainly. 

3679.  I am  sure  you  attach  great  importance  in 
such  an  examination  to  composition? — Very  great. 

3680.  And  to  the  translation  of  what  are  called 
here  “unseen  passages”? — Certainly. 

3681.  How  do  you  think  you  can  best  arrive  at  a 
wide  range  of  reading  ; do  you  think  it  is  by  setting 
unseen  passages  ? — I think  so. 

3682.  In  order  to  have  a vocabulary  sufficient  to 
translate  an  unseen  passage,  you  must  read  largely  ? 
— You  must  read  largely. 

3683.  Asa  means  of  ensuring  a wide  range  of  read- 
ing, which  do  you  prefer — prescribing  a wide  course,  or 
adopting  largely  unseen  passages  ? — I would  prescribe 
a very  wide  course. 

3684.  I would  like  to  have  your  reason  for  that 
advice,  because  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isting on  that  subject? — My  opinion  is  this— that  if 
a smaller  course  — what  I would  call  an  insufficient 
course — were  prescribed,  I am  certain  that  the  teachers 
would  not  allow  their  pupils,  or  at  all  events  not 
compel  them,  to  read  outside,  on  the  mere  off-chance 
of  improving  their  vocabulary.  They  ought  to  do 
it,  but  they  would  not. 

3685.  I have  not  exactly  the  same  alternatives 
before  my  mind,  I think,  that  you  have ; I want  your 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  two  suggestions — 
first,  to  have  a larger  prescribed  course  in  order  to 
ensure  a wide  range  of  reading,  and  secondly  to  have 
no  prescribed  course  but  to  test  scholarship  by  giving 
passages,  fairly  adapted  to  the  age  and  state  of 
education  of  the  students,  which  they  probably  have 
not  seen  before.  Which  would  you  prefer  ?— Well, 
I have  not  considered  that ; I certainly  think  I would 
have  a long  course,  and  I would  increase  the  unseens. 
But  what  you  have  just  said,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  excellent  in  the  Senior  Grade  — to  have  no  pre- 
scribed course  at  all. 

36S6.  I think  you  will  probably  agree  with  me 
that  Dr.  Johnson's  advice,  “ Clear  your  mind  of 
cant,”  is  especially  applicable  when  you  come  to  talk 
of  cramming  ?—  Certainly  ; there  is  a great  deal  said 
about  cramming,  and  a great  deal  also  about  the 
vitiating  effect  upon  pupils'  mind3  of  getting  prizes, 
which  in  my  opinion  fairly  comes  under  the  head 
of  cant.  I do  not  think  it  vitiates  their  minds  at 
all. 

3687.  Something  has  been  said  about  mercenary 
effects  on  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Whenever  you 
distribute  money,  no  matter  how,  mercenary  con- 
siderations may  be  expected  to  supervene ; is  not 
that  so  ? — Certainly  ; I think-  it  would  be  a very 
-extraordinary  Utopia  in  which  they  did  not. 

3688.  Turning  for  a moment  to  the  question  of 
cramming,  memory  is  a most  important  part  of  the 
intellectual  endowment.  As  I understand  cramming 
in  a vicious  sense,  it  is  overloading  the  memory,  or 
stuffing  the  memory  with  isolated  facts  having  no 
relation  to  other  facts? — I think  that  is  an  excellent 
definition  of  it. 

3689.  That  vicious  cramming  is  distinguished  from 
cramming,  or  storing,  the  mind  with  facts  which  are 
necessary  to  be  known,  and  thereby'  improving  the 
memory  ? — I venture  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  the 
very  young  students  cramming  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word  is-  necessary.  You  must  give  them 
isolated  facts,  and  you  will  throw  away  your  time 
if  you  tiy  and  connect  them  by  any  philosophical 
hand. 

3690.  At  a very  early  age,  I suppose,  you  did  not  take 


as  philosophical  a view  of  knowledge  as  you  have  since 
been  able  to  take? — Well,  I had  a very  strong  memory, 
and  I think  the  best  thing  I was  able  to  do  was  to 
store  that  as  well  as  1 could,  and  afterwards,  when 
I had  a more  philosophical  mind,  I saw  the  connec- 
tions, and  all  this  knowledge  had  subsequently ' its 
educative  effect. 

3691.  The  foundation  of  all  education  is  “cramming” 
in  the  superior  sense — that  is  storing  and  improving 
the  memory  in  earlier  years? — Certainly. 

3692.  And  you  think  the  abuse  of  the  system — 
that  is,  cramming  in  the  vicious  sense — can  be  largely 
obviated  by  a proper  mode  of  examination? — Yes,  I 
would  say  it  would  be  cramming,  for  instance,  if, 
supposing  there  was  a description  of  a ship  in  Greek, 
you  gave  the  mere  technical  terms  for  each  of  the 
Greek  words,  and  said — “ Never  mind  what  parts 
of  the  ship  they  are ; you  will  be  asked  that ; put 
that  down  as  the  answer,  that  is  all  you  have  to  do." 
That  is  not  a very  good  example.  I was  trying  to  get 
one,  because,  after  all,  perhaps,  an  illustration  is 
sometimes  better  than  a definition  ; but  I would  call 
that  cram,  and  I would  call  it  cram  if  you  said,  “ You 
may  pass  over  all  shat  part,  because  there  is  an  im- 
proper passage  here,  and  another  there,  and  you  will 
not  be  taken  in  the  proper  part  between.” 

3693.  Would  you  call  it  cramming  if  all  the  rivers 
that  are  mentioned  in  Virgil  were  committed  to 
memory  without  any  knowledge  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  are  introduced? — I think  that  would 
be  a very  excellent  illustration.  I would  call  it  good 
teaching,  because,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  learn  each  river,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flowed,  a boy  could  not  fail 
to  learn  a large  amount  of  geography  if  he  knew  all 
the  rivers. 

3694.  You  attach  importance  in  some  branches  to 
viva  voce.  You  would  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  considering 
that  there  are  four  distinct  modes  of  pronunciation  1 
— No,  but  I attach  importance  to  a knowledge  of 
prosody. 

3695.  In  a written  examination,  by  making  the 
student  mark  the  quantities  of  certain  syllables  you 
could  get  a test  of  that  ? — I have  tried  that  over  and 
over  again  and  it  has  failed.  Tn  the  first  place  there 
is  an  even  chance  that  a boy  will  be  right  by  marking 
any  quantity  at  random,  because  it  must  be  either 
short  or  long,  and  I have  known  students  frequently 
to  put  down  alternately  short  and  long,  and  get  half 
marks. 

3696.  I think  the  boy  in  that  case  is  entitled  to 
more  credit  than  the  examiner? — Well,  I confess  in 
my  own  case  I defeated  that,  because  I ventured  to 
do  a thing  which  perhaps  was  a little  high-handed. 
I never  would  give  any  more  than  5 out  of  20  unless 
they  did  more  than  half  right,  because  I thought  on 
the  principle  of  chance,  they  might  have  hit  the  right 
nail.  Every  syllable  must  be  either  short  or  long  or 
common. 

3697.  Now  you  may  assume,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  that  viva  voce  examination  is  im- 
practicable at  the  general  written  examination  ? — Yes. 

3698.  Assuming  also  that  viva  voce,  as  a test  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  is  important,  could  not  a very  fail- 
substitute  for  viva  voce  examination,  as  a test  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  be  obtained  by  means  of  inspec- 
tors or  visitors  who  would  go  around  the  schools,  and 
see  whether  there  was  an  honest  attempt  made,  say,  to 
teach  French  as  a living  language  ?— I think  something 
must  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  abuse, 
and  also  the  mispronunciation  of  Latin  words.  I have 
found  gross  ignorance  amongst  Intermediate  candi- 
dates of  pronunciation,  and  also  in  candidates  for  the 
London  University,  for  which  I have  been  an  ex- 
aminer for  many  years.  There  is  no  compulsory  viva 
voce  examination  there,  as  a rule,  but  the  examiner  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  put  viva  voce  questions,  and  even 
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in  the  case  of  a candidate  who  has  done  quite  a brilliant 
paper,  I have  been  astonished  at  the  disgraceful 
mispronunciation  of  every  word  almost. 

3699.  That  was  due  to  a defective  method  of  teach- 
ing ? — Yes ; a boy  would  have  got  a scholarship  or  high 
class  honours  in  the  written  examination,  whose  viva 
voce  examination  would  ensure  his  rejection  at  an 
•ordinary  examination. 

3700.  Therefore,  though  you  reject  inspection  as 
the  foundation  of  the  grants  of  money,  you  are  not 
prepared  to  reject  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  present 
.system  ? — No  ; I think  something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent these  abuses. 

3701.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — In  reference  to  the  mark- 
ing of  quantities,  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  last 
year  or  the  year  before  you  reported  that  to  the  ques- 
tion— “ Mark  the  quantities  of  the  syllables  in  the 
two  following  lines  ” ; the  answer  was — “ The 
•quantity  of  the  syllables  in  the  first  line  is  fourteen, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  in  the  second  line  is 
twelve.”  Now,  with  regard  to  encouraging  mercenary 
motives,  we  have  got  a certain  amount  of  money  to 
•distribute.  It  has  been  objected  to  our  system  that 
we  appeal  to  mercenary  motives  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  Could  you  tell  us  how  we  could 
distribute  this  money  without  appealing  to  mercenary 
motives  ? — Indeed  I could  not.  Those  sentiments  are 
•extremely  beautiful,  but,  as  Cicero  says,  they  belong 
rather  to  the  ideal  state  of  Plato  than  to  society  as 
it  exists. 

3702.  Certainly  I attach  even  more  importance 
than  you  do  to  viva  voce  examination  in  the  classical 
languages.  Now,  in  reference  to  unseen  passages, 
•one  of  our  witnesses  objected  that  they  are  only  fit 
to  be  given  to  a boy  who  had  read  a whole  course  of 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  that  then  you  might  give 
him  an  unseen  passage,  but  not  before.  Now 
we  ■ have  different  grades  of  examination,  and 
is  it  not  possible  to  make  the  unseen  passages 
suitable  to  each  grade? — Certainly  ; and  it 
would  be  only  a very  imprudent  examiner  who 
would  give  passages  requiring  a very  much  larger  read- 
ing than  the  candidate  would  presumably  have  had, 
to  enable  him  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  piece  of 
Greek  or  Latin.  That  I think  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  equipment  of  a classical  scholar.  If  a boy’s  sister 
-asks  him  what  is  the  meaning  of  some  Latin  sentence, 
■and  he  cannot  tell  her,  it  speaks  against  his  school  or 
against  his  college  if  he  has  been  to  one. 

3703.  Is  the  examination  necessarily  more  easy  if  a 
short  course  is  given  than  if  a long  course  is  given?  I 
find  that  the  effect  of  a short  course  is  that  they  get  it 
off  by  heart  from  beginning  to  end,  whereas  if  you  have 
a long  course  they  will  try  and  learn  something  of  the 
language? — Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  advantages,  be- 
sides the  immense  enlax-gement  of  the  vocabulary,  and 
that  knowledge  which  comes  from  no  source  so  well 
■as  from  reading  the  original  authors  themselves.  I 
am  sure  when  you  were  at  school  they  did  six  or  eight 
times  as  much  reading  as  they  do  now.  When  I was 
•at  school  they  did  six  times  as  much  as  the  Senior 
boys  do  now.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  suggested 
something  about  four  times  as  much — I would  say  that 
it  should  be  increased  so  much  at  least.  I would 
press  it  even  further,  and  say  six  times  as  much. 

3704.  I attach  great  importance  to  viva  voce  ex- 
-amination,  if  we  could  see  our  way  to  it — when  you- 
examine  merely  by  papers  there  is  a way  of  making 
up  the  answers.  For  instance,  I dare  say  you  may 
know  that  when  we  had  a very  long  course  for  scholar- 
ship, and  competitors  had  to  answer  in  all  the  books 
that  they  had  read  in  the  whole  course,  the  experienced 
grinders  used  to  give  them  a book  with  a line  put  to 
all  the  passages  that  an  examiner  would  be  likely 
to  take,  and  the  men  would  only  prepare  themselves 
in  those  passages,  and  not  mind  the  rest  ? — That  is 
what  I would  call  cramming. 

3705.  When  I examined  I used  to  find  it  far  more 
effective  to  put  the  men  on  a casual  passage  : when 
they  got  a dozen  lines  or  more  to  translate  something 


would  be  indicated  when  they  came  on  a portion 
which  they  had  not  prepared  beforehand? — That  is 
just  what  I have  said.  An  intelligent  examiner  can 
always  detect  artifices  of  that  kind. 

3706.  Viva  voce  you  can.  1 am  not  so  sure  that 
you  can  do  it  on  paper  ? — There  are  what  are  called 
“ tippy  ” passages,  and  these  can  be  avoided,  or  you  can 
begin  before  the  “ tippy  ” part  begins,  and  if  you 
find  a student  has  an  outburst  of  intelligence  the 
moment  you  come  to  the  “tippy”  part  you  know 
what  to  suspect. 

3707.  I am  sure  that  when  persons  address  them- 
selves to  prepare  students  for  answering  papers  a 
great,  deal  could  be  judiciously  done  by  an 
experienced  grinder.  I am  sure  that  our  school- 
masters do  it  as  they  have  a right  to  do.  They  ask 
themselves — If  I was  to  set  a paper  on  this,  what 
would  I take?"  and  I take  it  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  set  very  much  the  same  question  as  an  exa- 
miner-would  set  ? — I should  think  they  would,  or  at 
least  they  ought  to. 

3708.  O’Conor  Don.  — What  is  your  objection 
generally  to  inspection  ? What  are  the  evils  that  you 
apprehend  would  arise  from  it? — 1 think  that  it  would 
be  exposed  to  distrust — that  it  would  be,  at  all  events, 
alleged  that  there  was  favouritism. 

3708a.  Is  that  the  only  objection?  —Well,  of  course 
I have  not  very  much  considered  the  matter,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  unless  the  inspectors 
were  at  it  the  whole  year  to  adequately  judge  about  a 
school?— One  man  might  be,  for  instance,  a very  good 
judge  of  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  and  no  judge 
whatever  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  You  should 
have  two  different  inspectors.  Beside,  I fancy  that 
schools  would  at  once  address  themselves  to  appealing 
to  the  public.  They  would  say,  “ Look  at  our  school, 
where  there  is  a cinder  path  for  bicycles.  When  we 
have  that  you  may  imagine  what  our  instruction  in 
. the  classics  and  mathematics  must  be.”  There  would 
be  a great  deal  of  that — the  bath-room,  the  i-eereation- 
room,  and  the  swimming-bath,  and  everything  like 
that  would  come  into  it,  and  I think  education  would 
really  begin  to  be  a comparatively  secondary  object. 

3709.  Which  do  you  think,  the  good  schools  or  the 
inferior  schools  would  benefit  by  inspection,  or  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  difference  between  them  ? — I 
think  the  schools  I should  call  good  schools  would  not 
have  a chance  of  showing  their  superiority  totheothers 
under  inspection  as  well  as  they  would  have  under 
examination.  I believe  nothing  has  been  alleged 
against  the  fairness;  at  all  events,  nothing  has  been 
proved  against  the  fairness  of  the  examinations  under 
the  Intermediate  system — against  the  complete 
honesty  of  them. 

3710.  Don’t  you  think  the  two  might  be  combined 
with  advantage  — the  inspector  to  show  that  the 
teaching  and  the  general  management  of  the  school 
was  good,  and  then  the  examination  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  school  over  another? — I think  what 
Judge  Madden  said  was  excellent.  I would  have 
inspection  only  where  examination  was  obviously 
inapplicable ; it  being  taken  for  granted  that  viva 
voce  is  impossible,  which  I suppose  it  is,  even  with 
the  qualification  that  I gave  that  it  should  be  applied 
only  to  the  “ line  balls.” 

3711.  Of  course  viva  voce  would  not  be  impossible 
on  the  part  of  an  inspector  to  see  whether  a language 
was  properly  taught  ?— Certainly  not ; but  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  possibly  be  applied  as  part  of 
the  examinations,  if  only  the  “ line  balls,”  those  just 
on  the  border  line,  were  examined,  and  that  would 
get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  inspection  altogether. 

3712.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  “ line  balls  ” until  the  papers  had  been  read  ? 
— No. 

3713.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  a separate  ex- 
amination?—Yes,  that  would  be  quite  necessary. 

3714.  O’Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  the  number 
and  value  of  exhibitions  and  money  prizes  to  the  boya, 
do  you  think  that  they  have  a good  or  a bad  effect  ? — 
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I should  think  that  it  must  have  a good  effect  in  stimu- 
lating their  exertions. 

3715.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  more  desirable 
that  these  exhibitions  should  be  held  as  an  aid  to  the 
further  education  of  the  boys,  and  that  that  should  be 
made  a condition  of  his  getting  at  or  holding  it — 
have  you  considered  that? — Well,  no,  I have  not. 
I think  the  prize  would  not  be  so  much  valued  by  the 
boy  perhaps  if  it  was  saddled  with  that  condition, 
though  it  might  be  better  for  him  in  the  end. 

3716.  You  have  no  strong  opinion  on  the  subject 
one  way  or  the  other? — No;  only  I cannot  see  how 
it  could  have  any  vitiating  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  boy  to  know  that  he  is  honestly  endeavouring 
by  intellectual  labour  to  acquire  a certain  prize. 

3717.  You  think  that  the  hands  of  the  examiners 
are  under  our  present  system  too  much  tied. 
Supposing  an  examiner  is  the  sole  examiner  in  a sub- 
ject, and  that  all  the  papers  in  that  subject  or  those  in 
a particular  grade  are  set  by  him,  and  that  all  those 
papers  are  sent  to  him,  in  what  way  are  his  hands  tied  ? 
— I illustrate  it  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  a certain 
subject  is  split  up  into  so  many  small  parts  that  you 
are  obliged  to  allocate  your  marks  within  those  little 
confined  areas,  and  the  effect  sometimes  is  that  the  sum 
of  the  small  marks  does  not  really  represent  the 
general  impression  you  have  formed  of  the  boy. 

3718.  If  you  are  the  sole  examiner  you  can  exercise 
your  own  judgment  ? — Yes  ; if  you  are  sole  examiner. 

3719.  Then- the  difficulty  solely  arises  from  the  fact 
of  there  being  a number  of  examiners  on  the  same 
subject? — Certainly ; if  there  was  only  one  examiner, 
or  if  all  the  examiners  were  precisely,  or  nearly  so, 
of  equal  competency  or  experience.  But  that  would 
be  almost  impossible  I suppose. 

3720.  You  are  aware  that  in  certain  subjects  the 
papers  are  so  numerous  that  we  have  not  only  different 
examiners  in  setting  the  papers,  but  the  marking  of 
papers  belonging  to  the  same  candidates  have  to  be 
marked  by  different  examiners? — I believe  so;  I 
believe  they  are  in  English  composition  for  instance. 

3721.  That  lias  not  arisen  in  the  classics  I suppose  ? 
— A few  selected  compositions  are  generally  submitted 
to  all  the  examiners — if  there  are  more  than  one 
examiner. 

3722.  Do  you  think  where  the  papers  are  marked 
by  different  examiners  there  can  be  anything  like 
a similarity  in  the  marking  ? — I don’t  think  so.  If 
one  examiner  is,  say,  a very  experienced  man,  and 
another  is  some  person  who  is  examining  for  the  first 
time,  I think  there  is  liable  to  be  a very  considerable 
divergence,  the  new  examiner  being  probably  the 
more  severe  of  the  two. 

3723.  So  that  under  the  present  system  there  may 
be  inequality  arising  out  of  the  different  marking  of 
different  men  ? — I think  there  must  be,  but  I don’t 
think  it  can  be  very,  very  large.  I should  say  there 
must  be  some  slight  inequality  on  the  part  of  even 
one  man.  Who  shall  say  that  his  standard  never  varied 
at  all  from  the  first  of  the  month  to  the  last  ? 

3724.  Or  at  the  end  of  the  day  from  the  beginning 
of  the  day  ? — Yes  ; I think  a careful  examiner  should 
go  back  to  his  early  papers  to  see  whether  he  is  keep- 
ing his  standard  steady.  In  that  way  you  make  the 
error  very  slight. 

3725.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Mahtin. — Y ouproposethat  the 
course  should  be  enlarged.  In  that  case  I suppose  the 
examination  would  be  conducted  somewhat  differently. 
I mean  you  would  test  the  knowledge  in  a somewhat 
different  way  ? — I think  you  could  test  the  knowledge 
on  a much  larger  course  in  a similar  time. 

3726.  1 am  not  thinking  of  the  time  but  of  the 
examination.  Would  the  questions  set  be  different  ? 
— Not  different  in  kind,  I think.  I think  they  would 
be,  perhaps,  less  miuute.  If  you  were  to  examine  a 
boy  in  half  the  ^Eneid  instead  of  in  one  book  of  course 
the  examination  would  be  less  minute. 

3727.  You  think  that  would  be  a desirable 
change? — I do. 


3728.  I quite  agree  with  you  in  that.  In  regard 
to  the  difficulty  of  giving  a student  his  proper  marking 
for  the  total  of  his  work  on  the  paper,  you  say  there  is  a 
difficulty  on  account  of  its  being  broken  up.  When 
you  take  composition,  say,  there  is  more  than  one 
piece  given  ? — In  the  Junior  Grade  there  are,  perhaps, 
six  sentences  given,  and  a certain  portion  of  the  whole 
mark  assigned  to  composition  is  allocated  to  each  of 
these. 

3729.  Are  you  not  allowed  to  deduct  or  to  add  on 
account  of  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  composition 
as  against  another  ? — I think  it  would  be  looked  upon 
as  an  error.  You  know  one’s  marks  are  revised  in  the 
office,  and  if  they  found  that  the  whole  mark  was, 
say,  120,  but  that  the  detailed  marks  when  added 
up  only  came  to  1 10, 1 think  it  would  be  looked  upon  as 
an  error,  and  one’s  attention  would  be  called  to  it. 

3730.  That  is,  however,  a matter  of  detail  in  the- 
arrangements? — It  would  be  easy  to  say  to  the 
examiner,  “ You  may,  if  you  find  that  this  candidate 
has  answered  with  exceptional  merit  on  the  whole, 
add  a few  marks  to  his  number.”  I should  rather 
not  tie  his  hands  so  much.  It  is  unfair.  It  would 
be  better  to  let  him  give  one  mark  for  the  whole  com- 
position. 

3731.  1 understand  you  prefer  distributing  the 
results  to  schools  on  the  principle  of  a general  exami- 
nation, which  would  be  a written  examination,  to  dis- 
tributing them  upon  the  visits  of  an  inspector  ? — I 
certainly  do. 

3732.  In  regard  to  the  present  method,  supposing 
it  improved,  as  you  suggest,  do  you  think  that  it 
fairly  tests  the  work  done  by  the  teachers,  and  fairly 
distributes  the  rewards  to  the  pupils? — I think  the- 
present  system,  if  corrected  of  certain  abuses,  or  im- 
proved in  certain  methods,  would  fairly  distribute  the 
rewards  to  the  pupils,  and  fairly  be  taken  as  esti- 
mating the  work  done  in  the  schools.  Of  course,  I 
only  speak  of  the  classics.  The  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners I know  in  that  subject  always  take  the 
greatest  care  of  the  papers  to  secure  that  they  are  as 
fair  and  right  as  possible. 

3733.  You  would  not  then  recommend,  if  we  had 
the  power  to  do  it,  the  changing  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  State  has  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to 
promote  Intermediate  education  in  this  country  ? — I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  inspection  would  be 
an  improvement.  I do  not  see  that  there  is  anything 
to  complain  of  in  the  present  system ; but  I hold  that 
it  could  be  better  administered. 

3734.  I gather  that  you  don’t  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  very  malign  influence  of  the  mercenary 
motive  ? — Not  the  least,  sir. 

3735.  That  if  the  State  is  to  pay  under  any  system 
it  is  bound  to  establish  a system  that  appeals  to  the 
desire  of  the  teachers  to  be  paid? — Undoubtedly,  and 
a very  proper  desire. 

3736.  Now  in  regal’d  to  the  influence  of  this  system 
in  changing  the  method  of  teaching  in  schools,  that  is 
the  tendency  to  induce  teachers  to  employ  an  evil 
method  of  teaching,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  rid  of  the  tendency  to  adopt  the  easiest 
method  of  reaching  rewards  under  any  system  if  the 
mastei’s  choose  to  adopt  such  a method  ?— I fancy  the 
inspection  system  could  be  defeated. 

3737.  That  is  just  what  I want  to  ask  you — is  it  too 
vulnei’able  a system  ? — I don’t  see  why  it  could  not  be 
defeated  too.  In  fact  one  often  heax-s  of  inspection  of 
lunatic  asylums  and  such  places  being  very  imperfect 
and  being  defeated  by  astute  governors.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  so  now,  but  there  have  been  novels 
about  it. 

3738.  Dr.  Barkley.  — You  have  a very  long 

acquaintance  with  the  Intermediate  examinations. 
Is  it  your  experience  that  the  examinations  in  the 
classics  have  a tendency  to  grow  more  difficult  year  by 
year  ? — I don’t  think  they  have.  g 

3739.  We  have  been  told  that  as  regards  other 
subjects,  and  I wanted  to  know  if  it  applied  to  the 
classics  also  ? — I don’t  think  so,  and  I attribute  that 
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to  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner revises  the  papers.  The  examiners  are 
always  glacl  of  suggestions  from  him. 

3740.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  graduating  the 
papers  properly,  so  as  to  suit  condidates  pf  the  four 
different  grades'! — I would  not  say  but  that  sometimes 
you  may  pick  out  a harder  question  in  the  Junior 
Grade  than  in  the  Middle.  One  writes  all  the  papers 
together  and  one  tries  to  avoid  it ; and' if  one  man  is 
writing  the  Middle  Grade  and  another  the  Junior 
Grade,  a copy  of  the  J unior  Grade  is  submitted  to  the 
former  in  order  that  he  may  graduate  his  questions. 

3741.  With  reference  to  the  length  of  the  course,  has 
the  shorter  course  originated  from  any  special  cause, 
such  as  the  number  of  subjects  that  students  have  to  take 
iup  ? — No  doubt,  I fancy  that  must  be  the  real  cause. 

3742.  And  that  is  the  fact  in  the  universities  as 
well  as  in  the  Intermediate  schools'!— Well,  I fancy 
it  has  a tendency  against  specialisation. 

3 7 43.  One  of  our  rules  at  the  head  of  the  programme 
I see  is — “ The  passages  for  translation  at  sight  will  be 
chosen  of  a style  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the 
authors  prescribed  in  the  same  grade.”  Does  that 
hamper  the  examiners  ? — I would  quote  that  as  one 
matter  in  which  the  hands  of  the  examiner  are  unduly 
tied.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  something  of  exactly 
the  same  type.  If  the  subject  is  Xenophon  it  is 
absurd  that  you  cannot  give  them,  say,  a piece  of 
Demosthenes. 

3743a.  This  year  in  Greek  certain  portions  of  Plato 
and  Euripides  are  prescribed  for  the  Middle  Grade. 
There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  suitable 
passages  for  translation  at  sight  from  other  books 
if  they  were  to  be  similar  to  those  books? — In  these 
cases  they  always  give  unseen  passages,  oue  from 
Euripides,  and  the  other  from  Plato.  But  I think  that 
clause  about  •‘similar  in  style”  ought  to  be  removed. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  unduly  tie  the  hands  of 
an  examiner. 

3744.  Books  by  the  same  author  or  by  an  author 
whose  style  is  similar? — Yes  ; and  it  lei  in  oue  case 
to  a very  unfortunate  result,  namely,  the  setting  as  an 
unseen  passage  of  a piece  that  was  actually  prescribed. 

3745.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  were  good 
enough  to  say  that  you  agreed  with  the  view  I took  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  in  reference  to  the  classical 
examinations.  I should  like  to  get  it  from  you  in  m ore 
detail.  You  have  mentioned  one  feature,  nimsly, 
the  extending  of  the  range  of  matter? — Yes. 

3746.  It  would  be  eminently  unfair,  I suppose,  to 
extend  the  range  of  m ittsr,  if  the  same  minute  in- 
formation was  looked  for  over  the  large  range  that  is 
now  looked  for  over  the  small? — 9f  course  it  would. 

3747.  You  have  spoken  of  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination in  Trinity  College  in  former  times  as  having 
covered  a wide  range  of  matter.  At  that  time  candi- 
dates were  not  examined  with  anything  like  the 
minuteness  that  the  Intermediate  boys  are  now,  even 
in  the  Junior  Grade  ? — No ; I think  not. 

3748.  The  examination  might  cover,  for  example, 
the  whole  of  Horace  and  the  whole  of  Virgil ; but 
there  was  nothing  like  the  minute  examination  that 
there  is  now? — No. 

3749.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  boys  trained  in  minute  work  on  some  portion  of 
a classical  author,  besides  having  to  pass  a less  minute 
examination  in  the  wider  range  of  books? — Well,  I 
think  it  is  desirable.  We  do  it  in  Trinity  College  by 
means  of  viva  voce  examination. 

3750.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it 
by  viva  voce  examination ; but  could  it  not  be  done 
by  selecting  a particular  portion  of  one  author,  and 
limiting  the  minute  examination  to  that  portion  ? — It 
might  be  done  by  selecting  particular  books  in  which 
they  would  be  expected  to  pass  a minute  examination. 

3751.  Or  portions  of  books? — Yes.  In  fact  there 
are  three  things  in  which  they  are  examined  in  Trinity 
College  : there  is  the  viva  voce,  the  defined  part,  and 
the  general  part. 

3752.  Even  without  the  viva  voce  examination  you 
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range  of  matter,  in  which  there  would  be  a fairly  R y.’iVrrelL 
broad  examination,  to  test  whether  the  student  LitLo.,  ’n.c.n. 
really  understands  the  structure  of  the  language ; and 
then  a smaller  portion  prescribed,  in  which  he  will  be 
thoroughly  examined  in  the  matter  of  the  book,  the 
matter,  as  distinct  from  the  language  ? — Yes. 

3753.  1 suppose  that  in  your  experience  as  examiner 
for  the  Board  you  have  met  with  a great  deal  of 
defective  work  in  the  written  answers  ? — Yes,  a great 
deal. 

3754.  Of  course  you  are  not  in  a position  to  say 
whether  that  may  not  have  been  the  work  of  boys 
who  failed  in  the  examination  ? — No  ; of  course  not. 

3755.  We  know  that  a large  proportion  of  the  can- 
didates fail  to  pass  the  examination,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  worst  work  was  done  by  those  who 
failed  ? — Very  probably. 

3756.  You  have  never  yourself  taught  upon  a 
system  on  which  your  income  depended  on  getting  a 
certain  number  of  pupils  to  pass  on  examination? — No. 

3757.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  which  such  a 
system  prevails  ? — Well,  to  a certain  extent  it  prevails 
in  the  case,  for  example,  of  private  grinders,  or 
“ coaches,”  as  they  are  called  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ; of  course  a man’s  eminence  in  his  profession 
depends  upon  the  number  of  pupils  he  passes. 

3758.  But  his  income  is  not  affected  directly  by  his 
success  or  failure  in  each  particular  case? — No. 

3759.  I wished,  to  know  if  you  knew  of  any  place 
of  education  in  which  the  teachers  were  paid  in  that 
way  ? — No  ; but  at  the  same  time  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  case  of  a private  “grinder”  or  “coach,” 
for  of  course  his  reputation  and  consequent  income  in 
his  profession  will  depend  on  the  success  of  his  pupils 
in  passing  the  examinations. 

3760.  On  a former  occasion,  not  during  this  Com- 
mission, I asked  the  question  of  a colleague  of  yours, 
an  1 he  said  it  was  the  system  in  force  in  Trinity  College : 

of  course  I knew  very  well  that  it  was  not? — No.  , 

3761.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  it  would  be 
wise  if,  in  future,  the  classical  examiners  were  in- 
structed to  inflict  a penalty  upon  students  who  failed 
in  a particular  part  of  the  examination  by  mulcting 
them  of  a portion  of  the  marks.  At  present  you  are 
not  at  liberty  to  do  that  ?— We  are  not ; and  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  would  be  one  way  in  which  cramming 
might  be  defeated.  If  you  set  a passage  to  a candi- 
date, and  found  that  in  a portion  of  it  he  translated  it 
correctly,  but  that  in  the  remaining  part  he  did  it  in- 
correctly, and  evinced  ignorance  of  the  language,  there 
would  be  a strong  presumption  that  he  had  been 
crammed  in  the  first  portion,  and  did  it  from  memory. 

3762.  I have  heard  of  one  case,  in  which  an  ex- 
aminer set  a paper  containing  twelve  lines  of  Virgil 
for  translation,  and,  by  an  error  of  the  printer,  or 
possibly  by  a stroke  of  cleverness  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner,"  a line  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  was 
omitted,  but  it  made  no  difference  in  the  result  with 
some  of  the  candidates ; they  translated  the  whole  of  it, 
including  the  line  that  was  omitted? — Ves ; I have 
heard  of  that.  I think  Professor  Purser  was  tlA 
examiner.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  he  did  it  on 
purpose. 

3763.  The  case  I speak  of  was  one  in  which  a 
paper  was  set  by  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity?— I knew  him  very  well. 

3764.  You  consider  viva  voce  examination  to  be  of 
importance  in  testing  a candidate’s  knowledge  of 
classics  ? — Yes. 

3765.  The  Provost,  if  I may  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  so,  made  a judicious  observation  the  other  day, 
that  viva  voce  examination  was  of  rather  more 
importance  in  finding  out  what  a boy  did  not  know, 
than  in  ascertaining  what  he  did  know — you  agree 
with  that  ? — I dare  say  that  is  so. 

3766.  In  reference  to  prosody,  and  getting  candi- 
dates to  mark  the  quantity  of  syllables,  have  you  met 
with  boys  who  could  tell  you,  with  absolute  accuracy, 
whether  a particular  syllable  was  long  or  short,  and  who 
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still  mispronounced  the  word  most  egregiously — pro- 
nouncing it  in  such  a way  as  to  fall  in  with  no  recog- 
nised system  of  pronunciation? — "Well,  no. 

3767.  I have  met  cases  of  that  sort.  Jt  would 
go  to  show  that  the  system  of  merely  marking  the 
quantity  of  syllables  cn  paper,  or  even  a viva  voce  ex- 
amination, as  to  whether  syllables  were  long  or  short, 
is  an  insufficient  test  of  a_  candidate’s  pronunciation  of 
the  language? — Yes ; but  I would  ask  him  to  read  a 
passage  for  me. 

3768.  A boy  might  say  custodi  for  custodi? — Yes ; 
but  I always  tell  them  not  to  read  by  accents,  but  by 
quantity. 

3769.  There  is  no  real  test  of  a boy’s  pronuncia- 
tion, except  by  getting  him  to  read  a passage  ? — Yes. 

3770.  Now,  you  spoke  of  inspection,  and  I wish  to 
direct  your  attentiontotheway  in  which  it  is  dealt  with 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Edu- 
cation in  England.  The  view  expressed  in  that  report 
is  this: — that  first,  as  a check  against  such  defects  as 
we  have  to  contend  with  here,  there  should  be  a sort 
of  general  inspection  of  the  school  “ as  a check  on  in- 
accuracy, indolence,  inattention,  and  blind  routine — 
that  it  should  include  an  inspection  of  the  school  ■ 
equipment  and  the  teacher’s  qualifications,  with  such 
general  observations  of  the  timetable  and  the  teaching 
as  naturally  form  part  of  the  visit  of  an  intelligent 
observer.”  Then  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  inspec- 
tion of  that  sort,  which  is  treated  as  a ground  work, 
should  be  supplemented  by  one  of  two  things — one,  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  candidates  ;-  the  other, 
a . thoroughgoing,  complete  educational  inspection  of  ' 
the  school.  Inspection  then  is  distinguished— first, 
there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  underlying  inspection,  merely 
as  a check  to  correct  gross  defects  ; and  then  another 
kind  of  inspection  of  a far  more  searching  kind  ; but: 
this  second  is  but  one  of  two  alternatives,  the  other 
alternative  being  an  examination  of  all  the  students. 
Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  constitute  a good  system  ? 
— I think  the  examination  part  -would  be  excellent. 

3771.  Inspection  would,  for  instance,  be  a means 
of  securing  that  the  pupils  were  properly  taught  the 
pronunciation  of  the  languages  ?— I think  that  could  be 
done  by  examination.  It  is  important  to  secure,  first, 
that  the  teacher  himself  knows  the  subject ; secondly, 
that  he  is  willing  to  do  his  best  and  teach  the  subject 
thoroughly ; and,  thirdly,  that  he  has  the  social 
quality  or  power  of  making  the  subject  interesting  to 
the  pupils.  Those  are  the  qualities  which  it  is  im- 
portant that  a teacher  should  possess. 

3772.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the 


teaching  : do  you  not  think  that  inspection  would  be 
important — for  example,  in  testing  the  teaching  of 
the  pronunciation  of  a language  ; that  in  French,, 
for  instance,  the  teaching  should  not  be  of  the 
character  you  have  described,  and  that  in  Latin  it 
should  not  be  such  as  to  lead  a boy  to  say  custodi  for 
custodi  ? — I think  inspection,  in  that  sense,  would  be- 
a very  feeble  adjunct  to  examination ; and,  as  to- 
ascertaining  the  qualities  of  a teacher,  I do  not  think 
it  could  be  depended  upon.  For  instance,  a'  teacher- 
who  was  habitually  indolent  would  probably  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  be  active  and  brisk  for  an  hour  or 
so  while  the  inspector  was  there  ; and  a teacher  who 
lacked  any  other  qualification  would  be  clever  enough 
to  conceal  that  defect  for  a short  time. 

3773.  I do  not  see  how  examination,  conducted  by 
written  papers,  can  meet  the  defect  of  an  imperfect 
style  of  teaching  : is  it  not  possible,  Hnder  such  a 
system,  to  have  a thoroughly  defective  style  of  teach- 
ing, say,  of  the  modern  languages — founded,  as  has 
been  described  to  us,  merely  on  spelling? — That,  of 
course,  would  be  shocking. 

3771.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  to  meet- 
it  : we  devote  a considerable  amount  of  money 
each  year  to  encourage  education  in  languages : of 
course  you  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  such  a style 
of  teaching  should  be  going  on  : what  remedy  for  it- 
would  you  suggest  ? — Viva  voce  examination. 

3775.  But  suppose  that  is  impossible  ? — Of  course, 
if  that  is  impracticable,  inspection  might  be  used  so 
far  as  to  put  down  a crying  abuse  of  that  kind. 

3776.  I should  say  not  only  “ might  be  ” but- 
“ must  be”  used? — Yes ; but  still  it  seems  to  me  that- 
inspection  would  be  only  a trifling,  not  at  all  an  im- 
portant, adjunct  to  examination 

3777.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  you  attach  too- 
lofty  notions  to  what  we  ought  to  demand  from  the 
Senior  Grade  candidates  : remember  the  Senior  Grade 
only  corresponds  to  the  Matriculation  examination  in 
the  University  ?— The  candidates  are  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  age. 

3778.  We  cannot  help  that ; but  in  the  case  of  a 
boy  who  is  just  passing  from  a school  to  university 
education  we  are  not  to  expect  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  that  stage  as  he 
would  ultimately  possess  after  having  gone  through  a- 
course  of  university  education? — Well,  I think  if  a 
young  man  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  one  book  of  Greek  or  Latin  we  ought  to  expect- 
him  to  know  a great  deal  about  it. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Kev.  It.  c 
Bodlon 


The  Rev.  R.  C.  Bodkin,  Professor.  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Castleknock.  examined. 


3779.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Professors 
of  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Castleknock? — Yes. 

3730.  You  have  been  Professor  or  Prefect  of  stu- 
dents either  of  that  or  of  a college  in  Cork  for  twenty- 
nine  years  ? — Yes. 

#3781.  The  paper  you  have  sent  in  represents  the 
joint  opinion  of  yourself,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geoghegan, 
Manager  of  St.  Vincent’s  College,  and  of  the  Rev. 
Paul  Cullen,  one  of  the  Teachers  of  Intermediate 
classes  there? — Yes. 

3782.  You  all  agree  in  the  opinions  expressed  in 
hat  paper? — Yes. 

3783.  And  all  the  members  of  the  staff  also?— All 
the  priests  of  the  staff. 

3784.  All  the  permanent  members  of  the  teaching 
staff? — Yes. 

3785.  From  the  dates  you  have  given  us,  you  must 
have  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Interme- 
diate Education  Act  from  the  time  it  was  passed?— 
Certainly. 

3786.  Tn  the  first  instance,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  say  whether  you  think  the  working  of  the 
Act  has  been  attended  with  advantages  to  education? 
— I stated  in  the  paper  I sent  in  that  there  were — at 
least  in  the  beginning — some  advantages.  It  gave  us 


a good  standard,  and  it  gave  us  a fairly  good  pro- 
gramme, and  stimulation  to  studies — that  is,  from  the- 
state  in  which  we  were  at  that  time.  Since  then,  I 
think  the  effect  of  it  has  been  nothing  but  evil. 

3787.  You  think  at -first  it  was  attended  with, 
benefit  ? — Yes ; we  have  a fairly  good  standard  now 
and  a fairly  good  programme  and  course  of  study. 

3788.  You  think  nothing  but  evil  has  resulted  from 
its  working  since  ? — Yes  ; I think  nothing  but  evil  to 
true  education.  I think  it  would  be  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  distinction  between  education  and 
information  should  be  strongly  kept  in  mind. 

3789.  No  doubt  that  distinction  is  important ; and 
we  are  trying  to  keep  it  in  mind  ? — I have  heard  and 
seen  a great  deal  with  regard  to  “ cramming  ” and 
such  things.  The  word  seems  to  be  very  loosely  used,, 
and  scarcely  from  an  educational  point  at  all.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  whole  result  of  the 
work  of  this  Commission,  whether  it  will  be  entirely 
fruitless  or  not,  will  -absolutely  depend  upon  the  edu- 
cational view  we  take  of  it.  If  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  aiming  at— '■the  mark  we  are  to  hit — I camiot 
conceive  how  we  are  to  hit  it.  Therefore,  I consider  it 
of  absolutely  supreme  importance  to  set  down  clearly, 
in  the  first  instance,  what  are  the  things  to  be-  gained 
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T>y  Intermediate  education.  It  is  a question  that  may 
seem  very  simple ; but  the  simpler  the  question  is, 
sometimes  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  answer. 
It  was  said  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Whewell  that 
he  put  all  the  Cambridge  authorities  to  a stand-still 
by  asking — “ "Why  do  we  teach  Latin  and  Greek  1” 
It  was  a question  that  had  never  occurred  to  them. 

“ Why  do  we  teach  Latin  and  Greek  1”  “ To  be 

sure,  in  order  to  know  them.  ” I should  say  decidedly 
not,  for  three  reasons.  First,  because  the  vast 
majority  do  not  know  them  ; secondly,  as  Locke  said, 
they  don’t  want  to  know  them ; thirdly,  even  if  a 
person  did  know  them,  they  would  vanish  in  a 
short  time.  For  the  vast  majority  of  people,  what 
do  they  want  to  know  of  the  forty-seventh  Proposi- 
tion of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  ? They  never,  want 
•it:  in  after-life.  You  hear  people  talking  of  the 
inutility  of  such  subjects-- they  say  they  are  useless, 
because  they  are  of  no  practical  use  in  the  business  of 
life.  If  useful  infoimation  is  the  point  to  be 
gained,  the  sooner  the  present  system  is  exploded 
the  better.  I should  like,  therefore,  that  this 
Commission,  which  has  taken  extraordinary  pains 
and  trouble  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Act,  should  not  have  all  its  labours 
come  to  nothing,  and  that  the  only  conclusion  was 
that  you  all  disagreed — and  I think  the  only  chance 
of  coming  to  a useful  conclusion  would  be  to  first 
settle  what  the  end  and  object  of  true  education  is. 
I should  be  inclined  to  say  with  Newman,  that  we 
ought  to  neglect  every  other  consideration,  and 
consider  what  is  the  end  of  education.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  Answer  I sent  in  I tried  to 
direct  attention  to  that ; and  I referred  to  the  address 
made  to  teachers  by  Professor  Jebb  in  1896,  which 
has  been  styled  an  epoch-making  address.  He  says  : — 
“There is  only  ohe  remedy  to  go  to  the  root,  that  is  a 
a clear  perception  of  the  true  meaning  and  end  of  edu- 
cation. Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  this. 
This  is  the  paramount  object,  compared  with  which 
everything  else  is  detail.”  I should,  therefore, 
wish  to  lay  the  greatest  possible  stress  on  that, 
and,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  paper,  if  we  could  come  to 
a conclusion  on  that,  nearly  everything  would  be 
settled — what  course  are  we  to  adopt  1 How  far  in 
each  course  should  we  go  1 All  these  questions  are 
answered  by — "What  is  the  end  we  want  to  gain! 
Why  do  we  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics'? 
Is  it  that  such  knowledge  is  wanted  1 Is  it  in  order 
that  boys  may  be  able  to  translate  Latin  and  Greek 
in  after-life,  or  answer  all  the  irregularities  in  gram- 
mar, or  even.mai-k  the  accents  on  the  various  parts  of 
-vTTTti)  ? Of  what  use  will  such  a knowledge  be 
to  them  in  after-life  ? Will  they  require  it,  or,  if 
they  do,  will  they  remember  it  ? It  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain all  will  be  gone  in  a few  months.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  this  is  the  end  of  education — to  know  a 
few  subjects  for  a few  months  and  then  forget  them 
for  ever  1 Surely  this  is  too  monstrous  to  be  thought 
of.  Surely  we  must  have  something  better  than  this 
to  offer  for  all  our  labour,  time,  and  money.  No  : 
education  is  not  information.  Then  I should  be  in- 
clined to  ask  attention  to  what  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education  of  1895  says  on  the  same 

point  in  the  first  volume  of  tlicir  Report,  page  80  : 

3790.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  is  the  English 
Commission? — Yes.  Thisis  whatthey  say : — “In every 
phase  of  secondary  teaching,  the  first  aim  should  be  to 
educate  the  mind,  and  not  merely  to  convey  informa- 
tion. It  is  a fundamental  fault,  which  pervades  many 
parts  of  the  secondary  teaching  now  given  in  England, 
that  the  subject  (literary,  scientific,  or  technical)  is  too 
often  taught  in  such  a manner  that  it  has  little  or  no 
educational  value.  The  largest  of  the  problems  which 
concern  the  future  of  secondary  education  is  how  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  in  all  schools  and  in 
every  branch  of  study  the  pupils  shall  be  not  only  in- 
structed but  educated.  The  degree  in  which  this 
object  may  be  attained  will  be  largely  influenced  by 
the  action  of  the  authorities  who  prescribe  the  qualifi- 


cations to  be  required  in  teachers,  the  conditions  j<in.J!4^i8!>9. 

under  which  their  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  means  Rev  c. 

by  which  the  work  is  to  be  tested.”  Mathew  Arnold,  Bodkin. 

in  his  report  on  the  schools  in  Belgium,  and  on  the 

systems  of  education  in  France  and  Germany,  is  also 

exceedingly  strong  on  this  subject.  He  says  (see  page 

519  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  1868, 

volume  6)  : — “ Examinations,  preceded  by  preparation 

in  a first  rate  school,  with  first  rate  professors, 

give  you  a formed  man.  Examinations,  preceded 

by  preparation  under  a crammer,  give  you  a crammed 

man,  but  not  a formed  one.  I once  bore  part  in 

the  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service ; and  1 

can  truly  say  that  the  candidates  to  whom  I gave 

the  highest  marks  were,  almost  without  exception, 

the  candidates  whom  I would  not  have  appointed. 

They  were  crammed  men,  not  formed  men.  The 
formed  men  were  the  public  school  men : but  they 
were  ignorant  on  the  special  matter  of  examination 
— English  literature.  A superior  school  forms  a man 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  him  special  know- 
ledge.” There  is  another  passage  which  I need  not 
detain  you  by  reading ; but  all  through  the  Repoi't 
he  urges  the  same  thing. 

Chairman. — We  do  not  wish  to  curtail  your 
evidence  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — It  will  be  sufficient,  I think, 
if  you  give  us  the  pages  in  the  Report  to  which  you 
refer.  We  are  very  familiar  with  those  Reports. 

3791.  Chairman. — I should  be  glad  to  have  the 
passages  read,  if  they  are  not  very  long  ? 

Witness. — The  passage  to  which  I would  wish  to 
call  attention  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  volume  vi.,  page  661. — “ A 
public  schoolboy  undoubtedly  presents  himself  for 
it  ” — (he  is  speaking  of  the  “ leaving  ” examination  in 
Prussia)— “with  an  advantage ; and  its  object  un- 
doubtedly is,  not  the  illusory  one  of  an  examination 
test,  as  in  our  public  service  it  is  employed,  but  the 
sound  one  of  ensuring,  as  far  as  possible,  that  a youth 
shall  pass  a certain  number  of  years  under  the  best 
school-teaching  of  his  country.  This  really  trains 
him,  which  the  mere  application  of  an  examination 
test  does  not ; but  an  examination  test  is  wisely  used 
in  conjunction  with  this  training,  to  take  care  that  a 
youth  has  really  profited  by  it.” 

3792.  That  refers  to  the  “ leaving  ” examination  in 
France? — No,  in  Germany.  There  are  two  reports  ; 
the  first  is  on  the  system  of  education  in  France,  and 
the  second  on  that  in  Germany. 

3793.  Those  are  the  examinations  which  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch  compares  with  our  Results  Examinations? 

— Yes,  I should  say  so.  Then,  further  on,  lie  says:  “ So 
well  do  the  Prussian  authorities  know  how  insufficient 
an  instrument  for  their  object — that  of  promoting  the 
national  culture  and  filling  the  professions  with  tit 
j,ien — is  the  bare  examination-test;  so  averse  are  they 
to  cram,  so  clearly  do  they  perceive  that  what  forms 
a youth,  and  what  he  should  in  all  ways  be  induced 
to  acquire,  is  the  orderly  development  of  his  faculties 
under  good  and  trained  teaching.  The  total  cultiva- 
tion of  the  candidate  is  the  great  matter,  and  this  is 
why  two  years  of  pritna  are  prescribed,  that  the  in- 
struction in  this  highest  class  may  not  degenerate  into 
a preparation  for  the  examination,  that  the  pupil  may 
have  the  requisite  time  to  come  steadily  and  without 
over-hurrving  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  his 
powers  and  character,  that  he  may  be  securely  and 
thoroughly  formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered  by  a 
mass  of  information  hastily  heaped  together.  Accord- 
ingly, the  composition  and  passages  for  translation  are 
the  great  matters  in  German  examinations,  not  those  • 
papers  of  questions  by  which  the  examiner  is  led  to 
show  his  want  of  sense  and  the  examinee  to  show  his 
cram.  We  leave  his  training  to  take  its  chance,  and 
put  the  examination-test  to  a use  for  which  it  is  quite 
inadequate,  to  try  and  make  up  for  our  neglect.”  - • 

As  far  as  I am  concerned  you  may  take  me  as 
entirely  agreeing  with  your  view  as  to  what  is  the  aim 
of  true  education. 
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Jan.  24,1899.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  won’t  find  many 
Rev.  r.  c.  dissenting  from  that. 

Bodkin.  3794.  Chaibman. — Let  us  come  now  to  the  con- 

sideration whether  the  system  established  by  this 
Act  is  the  best  system  for  promoting  education  in  that 
sense.  As  I understand,  you  object  altogether  to 
the  test  of  examination  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  efficiency  of  teaching  ? — Decidedly. 

3795.  Passing  from  examination  generally  to  ex- 
amination upon  the  results  of  which  the  State 
payment  to  the  teacher  of  a school  depends,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  that  aggravates  the  evil  of  exami- 
nation — in  other  words,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it 
tends  to  make  the  teacher  teach  in  such  a way  as 
will  pay  him  best,  instead  of  in  such  a way  as  to 
impart  true  education  ? — Decidedly.  I mentioned  in 
my  paper  one  reason  which  alone  seems  to  take  the 
ground  from  under  it  altogether.  There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  such  a system. 
That  one  fact,  taken  by  itself  is,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  present  system.  .Tn  Germany 
they  have  been  working  at  their  educational  system 
year  after  year : the  English  are  supposed  to  be 
within  fifty  years  of  them  now.  They  never  thought 
of  doing  what  we  do  in  Ireland.  They  could  learn 
from  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  other  places ; but  the 
only  tiling  they  could  learn  from  Ireland  was  “ not  to 
do  what  they  do.”  “ From  Ireland,”  says  the  Journal 
of  Education,  “ we  have  nothing  to  learn,  save  what 
to  avoid.” 

3796.  Have  you  ever  traced  up  the  origin  of  this 
plan  of  payment  by  results — have  you  traced  its 
history  1 When  you  say  it  exists  in  no  other  country 
you  mean,  of  course,  that  it  did  not  exist  in  any 
country  except  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  It  did  exist  for  a time  in  England'! — I 
do  not  know  of  any  place  in  England  in  which  it 
exists  at  present. 

3797.  It  did  exist  in  England  at  one  time,  and  has 
been  abandoned  ? — Yes. 

3798.  As  far  as  I can  ascertain,  its  first  introduc- 
tion was  in  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ; then  it  was  extended  to  primary  educa- 
tion in  England,  then  to  primary  education  in  Scot- 
land. Some  years  ago  it  was  given  up  in  England  ; 
last  year  it  was  given  up  in  Scotland,  and  late  in  last 
year  the  payment  to  teachers  was  not  made  to  depend 
solely  on  results  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
so  that-  there  is  no  place  now  where  it  does  exist, 
except  in  Ireland  1 — Certainly ; not  in  Germany, 
France,  or  Belgium. 

3799.  There  is  no  foreign  country  in  whicii  it 
exists,  except,  I believe,  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  introduced  it  there. 
I suppose  he  was  influenced  by  the  results  system 
which  prevailed  under  the  National  Board? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3800.  This  examination  is  not  only  one  in  which 
the  remuneration  to  teachers  depends  on  results,  but 
it  is  also  one  which  cannot  include  viva  voce  question- 
ing. Does  that  absence  of  viva  voce  examination  make 
the  test  even  worse  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  or 
perhaps  you  think  it  so  bad  that  nothing  could  make 
it  worse  ? — Scarcely  anything. 

3801.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  remark 
upon  the  evils  of  the  system  before  I come  to  ask  you 
what  rem'edies  you  suggest  ? — I should  be  glad  to 
make  one  remark  to  the  effect  that  if  we  keep  before 
our  minds  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  train, 
strengthen,  and  develop  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
to  enable  men  to  be  fitted  for  their  positions  in  life — 
if  we  keep  that  steadily  before  our  minds — a large 
portion  of  the  question  will  readily  be  answered.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

3802.  Keeping  that  in  mind,  what  objections  do 
you  refer  to,  and  how  do  you  propose  to  remove  them  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  the  objections  to  the  Intermediate 

system  are  that  it  encourages  a bad  course,  bad  teach- 
ing, and  bad  methods. 


3803.  Take  those  separately — firstly,  you  say  it 
encourages  a bad  course? — Yes,  it  tends  to  make 
teachers  and  pupils  select  a bad  course. 

3804.  In  what  way  does  it  tend  to  do  that?  Do 
you  think  the  courses  prescribed  are  bad  courses  ? — 
No ; the  courses  prescribed  are  very  large  ; you 
have  any  amount  of  choice,  but  the  system  tends  to 
make  persons  select  bad  courses.  For  instance,  here 
is  a boy  who  is  puzzle-headed.  It  would  be  of  im- 
mense importance  to  teach  him  Euclid,  but  he  would 
notpass  in  Euclid,  and,  therefore,  his  teacher  does  not 
put  him  in  for  it.  Again,  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance for  him  to  study  Latin,  but  he  would  not 
pass  in  Latin,  therefore  you  do  not  teach  him  Latin, 
and  the  same  with  other  things. 

3805.  What  is  done  with  that  boy?  He  won’t  be 
taught  mathematics ; he  won’t  be  taught  Latin  ; 
what  will  he  be  taught? — Whatever  is  sufficient  to 
get  a pass  and  gain  results.  The  object  is  to  get  the 
largest  number  of  passes,  and  so  get  the  largest 
amount  of  money  and  honour. 

3806.  Supposing  there  was  no  restriction  upon  the 
teacher,  how  do  you  consider  such  a boy  should  be 
taught  ? — He  certainly  should  be  taught  Latin. 

3807.  If  he  were  puzzle-headed,  would  you  teach  him 
mathematics  to  clear  his  intellect  ? — Decidedly. 

3808.  You  have  been  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  tendency  of  the  system — now,  in  your  own  ex- 
perience, do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  of  cases  in 
which  that  tendency  has  had  its  natural  result — that 
boys,  instead  of  being  educated  in  the  way  best  fitted 
for  them,  have  been  taught  and  sent  in  for  examina- 
tion in  subjects  for  which  they  were  not  fitted  ? — 
Yes,  many.  Look  at  the  results.  You  will  see  that 
natural  science  has  been  practically  put  out  of  the 
course  altogether.  It  is  not  because  it  is  not  good ; 
it  is  not  because  it  is  not  necessary  ; but  it  is  because 
it  would  not  pay. 

3809.  You  know  the  courses  that  are  taken  up 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  pupils — they  are  princi- 
pally in  the  Junior  Grade — do  you  know  the  history 
of  any  of  those  students — in  other  words,  is  the  year’s 
teaching  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  conducted 
in  such  a way  as  to  develop  their  minds,  draw  out 
their  faculties,  or  be  of  any  use  to  them  in  after-life  ? — 
Very  frequently  not.  I have  a case  before  my  mind 
of  a boy  who  got  a high  exhibition  in  the  Junior 
Grade.  When  he  entered  a college  a professor 
noticed  that  his  text-book  was  all  written  over — the 
meaning  of  each  word  was  written  over  the  Latin 
word,  and  he  asked  him  what  all  that  meant.  The 
boy  said,  “That  is  how  I always  did  my  Latin.” 
“ How  ?”  asked  the  professor.  The  boy  told  him  by 
writing  the  translation  over  each  word  and  then  com- 
mitting the  whole  thing  to  memory.  I do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  framing  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in 
that,  or  of  anything  except  what  seems  to  have  been 
laid  great  stress  on — the  memory. 

3810.  Before  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  was 
passed,  I believe  you  never  allowed  translations  to  be 
used  by  pupils  ? — No. 

3811.  Are  you  aware  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
the  effect  of  the  system  has  been  to  encourage  the  use  of 
translations,  and  the  committing  of  them  to  memory  ? 
— Certainly.  We  need  only  look  to  lha  publishers 
for  that.  Every  year  translations  are  brought  out, 
because  the  publishers  know  they  will  be  bought.  It 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  education  they  do  it,  but  for 
money. 

3812.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  point  out  ? 
— With  regard  to  bad  methods  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  in  view,  that  method  is  the  all- 
important  thing  in  teaching.  If  in  teaching  Latin 
you  do  not  teach  the  pupil  to  make  out  the  translation 
himself  you  are  not  developing  his  mental  muscle  at 
all. 

3813  You  are  not  exercising  his  intellectual 
faculties  ? — No.  He  gets  it  off  by  heart.  The  exa- 
miners are  constantly  telling  us  that  when  they  select 
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a word,  and  ask  a candidate  to  translate  it,  tliey  find  of  opinion  that  the  system  ought  not  to  be  allowed  Jarv2i,  1899. 

he  cannot  do  it.  One  examiner  writes  that  a num-  to  remain  as  it  is ? — Decidedly  not.  Euv  ^7c 

ber  of  them  did  not  know  whether  “fecisse”  was  the  3817.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  payments  Bodkin- 

active  or  passive  voice.  In  1897,  speaking  of  the  by  results,  based  on  the  individual  examination  of  the 

Senior  Grade  in  Latin,  Mr.  Purser  says  : “ It  is  pupils,  should  cease  ? — Certainly,  I think  it  should  be 

strange  how  commonly  ignorance  of  the  difference  abolished.  To  show  how  it  affects  the  teaching,  I may 

between  the  active  and  passive  voice  is  displayed,  mention  that  the  rule  under  which  no  student  should 

Half  the  candidates,  1 should  say  ” (in  the  Senior  be  adjudged  to  have  passed  in  English  unless  he  get 

Grade,  mark  you,  and  these  are  all  picked  candidates,  a certain  percentage  in  composition  has  been  modified 

for  they  are  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  what  — I presume  because  they  were  so  bad.  The  examiner 

came  up  from  the  Junior  Grade)  “treated  Jecisse  as  in  English  in  1897  in  the  Senior  Grade  states  that,  so 

the  perfect  passive  infinitive.  Even  by  good  students  far  as  literary  quality  was  concerned,  they  were 

the  concords  were  ruthlessly  broken.”  Again,  speak-  simply  beneath  contempt. 

ing  ol  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades,  he  says  : “The  3818.  I dare  say  we  are  bad  enough  ; but  I don’t 
chief  faults  of  the  greater  mass  of  compositions  in  think  we  are  quite  so  bad  as  that.  I do  not  think  a 
both  grades  are — (1),  grievous  disregard  of  the  con-  student  can  pass  unless  he  has  some  knowledge  of 
cords ; (2),  ignorance  of  the  difference  between  the  English,  and  that  that  remark  must  have  referred  to 
active  and  the  passive  voice.  It  was  rare  to  find  a students  who  did  not  pass.  You  are  aware  that 

boy  or  girl  to  decline  cdius  or  alter  rightly  in  com-  in  1897  there  were  a number  of  students  who  were 

position.  It  is  the  exception  to  meet  with  one  who  adjudged  not  to  have  passed  in  English,  and  therefore 
does  not  in  ten  or  twelve  lines  fail  to  make  practical  did  not  pass  at  all  ? — Yes ; the  examiner  reports  on 
use  of  the  rule  that  a verb  should  agree  with  its  that. 

nominative  in  number.  Still  more  rarely  is  a rela-  3819.  But  he  did  not  report  that  these  students  had 
tive  found  agreeing  with  its  antecedent  in  gender.”  passed? — I think  so. 

The  ignorance  in  English  is  astonishing,  when  we  3820.  The  rule  still  continues  that  a student  must 

see  that,  in  the  Middle  Grade,  many  did  not  know  make  a certain  number  of  marks  in  English  in  order 
the  meaning  of  “furrow.”  Some  said  it  was  a to . pass  the  examination? — I think  that  rule 
plough,  or  part  of  a plough ; others  that  it  was  a was  changed  this  year.  The  examiner  reports : — 
scythe,  or  a threshing  machine.  You  can  find  any  “ The  essays  of  the  Senior  boys  were  very  inferior ; 
number  of  these  by  referring  to  the  reports  of  the  so  far  as  literary  quality  was  concerned  they 
examiners.  were  simply  beneath  contempt.  I was  startled  by 

3814.  I have  in  my  recollection  similar  passages  the  uniform  poverty  of  thought,  and  the  uniform 

in  their  reports — I do  not  think  they  are  rare.  You  slovenliness  of  expression.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
also  object  to  bad  methods  of  teaching? — Yes,  exceed-  some  of  the  schools  pay  no  proper  heed  to  the  teach- 
ingly  bad  methods  of  teaching  in  every  subject.  ing  and  practice  of  English  composition.”  I remember 

3815.  Then,  your  opinion  is  against  the  entire  being  told  by  an  eminent  ‘coach’  in  Dublin  that 

system  ? — Decidedly.  If  we  mean  to  save  the  educa-  it  would  be  unfair  for  an  examiner  to  ask  whether  a 
tion  of  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  mere  infer-  boy  had  any  meaning  in  what  he  wrote.  He  said 
mation.  The  information  has  increased ; but  the  only  one  examiner  in  England  would  do  that — that 
education  has  decidedly  diminished.  was  Mathew  Arnold. 

3816.  Our  object  is  to  improve  education,  in  the  The  Commission  adjourned  zmtil  the  following 

true  sense  of  the  word ; and,  with  that  object,  you  are  morning , 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


NINTH  HAY— WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  25th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42^  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 


Present The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.;  The  Rev.  Georoe  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s. ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  : David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  r.  c. 
Bodkin. 


Rev.  R.  C.  Bodkin,  further  examined. 


3821.  Chairman. — You  may  take  it  for  granted, 
Father  Bodkin,  that  all  the  Commissioners  have  read 
your  statement  and  all  the  passages  referred  to  in  it, 
and  I think  you  may  also  assume  that  the  view  of  all 
of  us  is  that  means  should  be  adopted  to  promote  true 
education.  Now,  I woidd  suggest  in  the  instance, 
you  would  apply  yourself  to  what  you  have  actually 
observed  yourself  in  your  large  experience  of  Inter- 
mediate education,  as  distinguished  for  a moment 
from  the  tendency  of  the  system.  I observe  in 
your  statement  a great  number  of  matters  which  you 
yourself  have  actually  obser  ved,  and  I wish  you  to 
state  your  own  observation  in  reference  to  any  evils 
you  have  observed  to  result  from  the  working  of  this 
Intermediate  system  1 — Yes.  I should  just  like  to 
make  one  remark  iu  reference  to  yesterday.  It  was 
this, — that  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  arrived  now 
at  a most  momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  Irish 
education,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  criminal  if  a 
person  did  not  speak  out  everything  that  he  thought 
was  to  be  found  fault  with  in  reference  to  that  educa- 
tion. 

3822.  I do  not  think  you  require  any  excuse  for 
speaking  out.  We  are  all  most  anxious  to  hear  every 
criticism  upon  the  system  and  every  defect  that  has 
been  observed  in  its  working  1 — One  thing  that  is  left 
to  this  country,  I think,  is  talent,  and  if  blight  comes 
upon  that  I think  we  shall  have  a desperate  famine. 
The  education  of  this  country  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  a very  strange  position.  Every  person  seems  to  be 
capable  of  speaking  on  it  and  has  a right  to  be  heard 
ou  it.  They  seem  to  know  everything  about  it  by  a 
sort  of  inspiration,  and  the  votes  are  to  be  taken  on 
this  by  heads,  and  not  seemingly  by  reason.  That  I 
refer  to  in  all  the  education  I might  say  of  the  country. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  wise  to  leave 
the  direction  of  a ship  in  a difficult  passage  to  the 
votes  of  the  passengers.  I think  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
skilled  people  who  have  studied  the  question  to  a very 
great  extent.  This  question  I have  studied  for  the 
last  25  years — I mean  the  question  of  examinations. 
Fifteen  years  ago  I wrote  a paper  on  it  for 
the  Headmasters,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  opposition,  but  I am  glad  to  say  that 
some  of  those  who  were  opponents  then  have 
completely  come  round  to  the  view  that  I had. 
Then  I was  so  anxious  about  education  that 
immediately  on  being  appointed  to  teach  I said 
I ought  to  know  what  end  I have  to  gain,  and  so 
I sought  the  best  counsel  on  it.  I studied  Mill,  New- 
man, and  others,  and  then  I had  the  very  great  privi- 
lege of  writing  to  Cardinal  Newman,  through  one  of 
his  pupils,  aud  I asked  him  to  tell  me  precisely,  in  the 
most  candid  manner  possible,  whether  the  views  that  f 
put  before  him  were  correct  or  not.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  say  in  reply,  that  every  single  idea 
that  I put  before  him,  was  quite  his  experience,  that 
my  difficulty  in  teaching  boys  was  his,  aud  that  the 
method  of  teaching  geometry  that  I suggested  was 


quite  the  right  one.  He  said  that  in  his  time  Whewell 
used  to  say  that  the  modern  methods  of  analysis  in 
mathematical  studies  , is  like  travelling  inside  a coach  ; 
you  arrive  at  your  journey’s  end,  but  you  do  not  know 
how.  In  the  old,  .or  geometrical  system,  he  said  it 
was  like  travelling  on  the  outside  of  the  coach ; you 
saw  the  country.  The  points  I laid  down  there  were 
very  briefly  these — that  in  education  we  should 
first  seek  for  accurate  thought*  discriminating  judg- 
ment, cultivated  taste,  and  a power  and  ease  in  ex- 
pressing our  ideas.  And  if  that  were  so,  I said,  should 
not  these  be  the  means  that  we  should  take,  viz. — 
first,  the  study  of  tlje  classics,  in  order  to  secure 
accuracy,  and  the  study  of  mathematics  for  the  same 
end  ; the  study  of  mathematics  to  get  discriminating 
judgment ; and  the  study  of  classics  to  cultivate  our 
taste,  and  enable  us  to  express  our  ideas 
with  force.  Then  further  came  the  question 
— how  are  these  to  be  taught.  And,  as  I tell 
youj  when  I submitted  to  him  my  method 
of  teaching  Euclid,  he  said — “ That  is  quite  the 
right  one.”  It  teaches  to  reason  ; it  teaches  to  chink. 
And  then  in  reference  to  the  question  that  you  put  to 
me,  I should  like  to  say  that  I regard  my  evidence 
as  the  case  against  the  Intermediate.  The  first 
thing  I should  like  to  attract  your  attention  to 
is  this — that  this  system — that  is,  the  system  of  the 
Intermediate,  viz.,  examinations — was  not  merely 
adopted,  but  it  was  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  After  years  of  trial  the  Scieucc  and  Art 
Department  has  given  up  these  examinations  alto- 
gether, because  they  caused  cram ; the  elementary 
schools  all  through  England  have  given  them  up  ; the 
elementary  schools  in  Scotland  all  have  given  them 
up.  So  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  system 
of  examination  versus  inspection  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  In  every  place  the  tendency  is  to 
give  them  up.  The  first  witness  whose  evidence  you 
have  here  in  this  book  (the  Appendix  to  the  First 
Report ) is  an  educationist,  and  he  refers  to  that 
very  distinctly  ; I think  it  is  Mr.  Adamson,  of 
London,  Lecturer  on  Education,  and  Master  of 
Method  in  King’s  College,  London  ; and  he  says  that 
they  have  given  them  up 

3823.  We  are  aware  of  that ; and  I,  myself,  am 

aware,  as  I stated  to  you  yesterday,  of  the 
various  places  in  which  this  system  has  been 
given  up,  so  that  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  statement  of  others  1 — Therefore  I 
should  merely  like  to  emphasise  that  point.  The 
next  thing  I found  fault  with  was  that  it  was 

3824.  The  system  exists  in  the  London  University 
still  1 — Of  payment  by  results  1 

3825.  I mean  system  of  examination  1 — Oh,  examin- 
ation is  frequent,  but  not  under  our  conditions,  viz., 
that  the  point  is  to  send  up  as  many  as  you  possibly  can. 

3826.  I asked  you  yesterday,  did  you  draw  any 
distinction  between  examinations  simpliciter  and 
examinations  upon  the  results  of  which  payment  to 
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the  teaching  body  depended — do  you  object  as  much 
to  examinations  simpliciter  as  you  do  to  examinations 
upon  the  results  of  which  payment  will  depend  ? — 
No,  though  I think  the  examination  of  pupils  by  the 
persons  who  did  not  teach  them  is  fundamentally 
wrong,  but  it  is  not  as  bad  as  the  other. 

3827.  Whilst  you  are  on  this  subject  of  examinations 
by  other  bodies,  I observe  that  in  your  statement 
you  make  some  remarks  upon  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations,  I should  be  glad  that 
you  would  bring  out  that  point.  You  have  compai-ed 
the  system  of  the  Oxfoi-d  and  Cambridge  Locals  with 
our  system.  Our  system,  as  I understand,  extends  to 
the  entire  youth  of  the  country,  whereas  under  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  as  a rule  only  a 
few  students  go  up  from  each  school  ? — V e-s.  I said 
that  some  may  object  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  are  like  the  Intermediate,  but  they 
are  no  such  thing.  Only  very  few  go  in  for  these 
examinations  from  any  school,  whereas  a very  large 
number  go  in  for  the  Intermediate.  Out  of  205 
endowed  schools  only  233  senior  candidates  passed, 
or  about  one  out  of  every  school,  and  from  the  same 
number  of  schools  only  2,117  juniors  passed,  or  on 
an  average  only  ten  from  every  school.  I have 
frequently  gone  (because  I am  very  anxious  about 
this  subject  of  education,  and  have  studied  it  very 
closely,  and  read  nearly  everything  I could  lay  my 
hands  on  in  reference  to  it) — I have  gone  to  many  of 
the  schools  in  England  and  asked  them  their  opinion, 
and  invariably  it  was  that  the  examination,  even  such 
as  they  have  to  submit  to,  is  destructive,  and  as  I 
state  here  in  the  evidence  their  tendency  is  to  please 
the  public  by  sending  up  out  of  500  students  50,  and 
training  the  450.  I wrote  to  some  of  the  largest  girls’ 
schools  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  I had  visited  them, 
and  I found  that  out  of  150,  sometimes  they  send  in 
three  students.  That  is  quite  unlike  what  is  done  in 
Ireland  I need  scarcely  say.  And  out  of  338  private 
schools  only  122  seniors  passed,  or  one  in  every  three 
schools.  There  is  a book  published  which  would,  if 
gone  over  carefully,  throw  a great  deal  of  light  on  the 
subject  ; that  is,  the  results  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Locals.  They  do  not  give  the  names 
of  the  schools,  but  they  do  give  the  numbers  that 
go  in  for  the  various  centres,  and  from  that  a very 
shrewd  guess  might  be  made  as  to  the  numbers 
which  are  sent  in  from  really  large  schools,  and  it 
•comes  to  a very  small  number  indeed,  except  in 
places  like  Cheltenham,  like  Miss  Buss’s  school,  the 
North  London  Collegiate,  and  similar  places;  these, 
of  course,  are  founded  for  die  higher  education  of  girls. 
In  passing,  I should  like  to  remark,  that  as  far  as  I 
•can  see  from  the  education  in  England,  especially  for 
gii'ls,  it  is  conducted  altogether  on  wrong  lines.  The 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  every  girl  is  to  be  a school- 
mistress, and  her  education  is  calculated  for  that. 
I asked  some  here  in  Ireland  and  also  in  England 
about  it,  and  they  simply  told  me  that  it  was  so,  and 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  going  up 
for  the  university  are  going  to  make  teaching  then- 
profession,  and  the  whole  course  of  education  is 
intended  for  these. 

3828.  Before  you  pass  from  this,  there  are  two 
matters  between  which  1 should  be  glad  you  drew  a 
distinction.  First,  I understand  that  you  object 
altogether  to  the  system  of  payment  by  results ; but, 
secondly,  you  said  a great  deal  to  show  that  in  your 
opinion  the  only  true  education  can  be  in  classics  and 
mathematics — that  is,  in  the  grammar  school  course. 
You  observe  that  there  is  a distinction  between  those 
two  matters  ? — Oh,  decidedly.  I should  be  very  sorry 
to  leave  that  impression  : I have  very  strong  objections 
the  other  way. 

3829.  That  is  a different  matter  you  observe.  I 
should  be  glad  if,  first,  you  would  confine  yourself  to 
the  question  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  and 
then  afterwards  I will  ask  you  whether,  if  the  sj  stem 
is  to  be  continued,  you  consider  that  there  ought  to 


be  an  alteration  of  the  courses.  Before  I pass  to  your  Jan.  28,1899. 

actual  experience,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  jjev  jj  q 

as  to  your  objection  in  principle  to  the  system  of  pay-  Bodkin. 

ment  by  results? — The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  I 

put  down  in  my  evidence  here  what  I might  call  only 

the  results  of  my  experience,  I have  not  put  down 

the  proofs  of  those  results.  They  can  easi ly  be  swept 

aside  by  an  opposing  assertion.  I should  therefore 

like  to  give  proofs,  both  from  authorities  and  from 

experience. 

3830.  I do  not  wish  to  prevent  you  giving  proofs 
from  authorities,  but  before  you  conclude,  I should 
like  to  ask  you  particularly  as  to  your  own  experience  1 
— With  regard  to  what,  my  lord? 

3831.  With  regard  to  the  evil  consequences,  if  any, 
that  you  yourself  have  observed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  working  of  the  Intermediate  Act  during  the  last- 
twenty  years.  Bur  do  not  take  me  as  preventing  you 
referring  to  any  other  authorities  that  you  wish.  All 
that  1 suggested  was  that  a great  number  of 
those  authorities  are  referred  to  in  your  written 
answers,  and  they  have  been  considered,  and  will  be 
considered  again  by  the  Commission? — I might  say 
•that  none  that  I want  to  refer  to  at  present  are  in 
that  evidence. 

3832.  Any  that  are  not  referred  to  in  your  written 

statement  I,  for  one,  should  be  glad  to  hear? — One 
of  the  greatest  authorities — perhaps  the  greatest 
authority — upon  the  whole  system  of  examinations  is 
Latham.  He  wrote  a book  on  the  “ Action  of  Ex- 
aminations ” in  1877.  1 read  it  fifteen  years  ago  ; I 

read  it  very  carefully  since  I sent  in  my  evidence,  and 
I might  almost  say  that  every  single  statement  that  I 
made  there  was  made  here  previously,  and  the  thing  is 
so  strong,  coming  from  such  an  eminent  authority  as 
he  is,  that  I think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
refer  to  a few  of  those  statements. 

3833.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.  — I would  suggest  that 
as  that  book  is  very  well  known,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  call  attention  to  the  pages  and  then  we  could  revive 
our  recollection  of  the  particular  points  ? — As  regards 
the  knowledge  of  the  work  I doubt  whether  it  is  even 
in  the  libraries. 

Chairman. — I think  it  is  right  to  state  that  a great 
deal  of  what  you  have  been  going  over,  especially 
yesterday,  and  again  to-day,  we  have  already  in  print, 
with  a number  of  extracts  to  which  you  refer,  printed 
in  our  evidence.  Would  it  not  be  a more  convenient 
thing,  as  regards  these  extracts,  if  you  supplemented 
your  printed  evidence?  You  say  that  you  have  a 
number  of  quotations  you  wish  to  add.  1 think  your 
evidence  would  come  in  a more  tangible  and  manage- 
able shape  in  the  form  of  one  printed  statement,  and 
then  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  upon 
them.  Otherwise  I think  the  thing  will  be  endless. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  has  also  to  be  borue  in  mind 
that  when  a person  cites  an  authority  there  is  a 
question  as  to  what  is  the  value  of  that  authority  ; is 
the  person  who  writes  conversant  at  all  with  what  we 
have  to  deal  with  ? Really  what  I am  most  anxious 
to  get  is  what  persons  can  say  from  their  own 
experience. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  not  misunderstand  my 
suggestion.  It  is  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
your  own  suggestions ; but  as  to  the  book  you  are 
referring  to — vou  say  that  it  is  not  in  the  libraries ; it 
is  in  my  study  at  the  present  moment,  which  is, 
perhaps,  for  my  purpose,  more  useful.  If  you  would 
refer,  as  far  as  1 am  concerned,  to  the  pages  of  the 
book  I would  look  the  passages  up  and  read  them. 

It  is  to  save  yourself  trouble. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I should  prefer  to  get  the 
extracts  in  the  same  form  as  we  have  the  other 
extracts,  that  is,  to  have  them  printed. 

3834.  Chairman. — I would  suggest  tLat  you  should 
not  read  any  of  the  extracts  you  have  in  your  printed 
evidence  already,  because  this  printed  matter  will  be 
treated  as  your  evidence  just  as  anything  you  say 
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now.  My  own  impression  is  that  Mr.  Latham’s  book 
is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  view  you  press  ? — It  would 
be  only  a matter  of  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  extent 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  iuci  eased 
very  little.  He  says : — “ The  problem  before  the 
tutor  is,  therefore,  very  different  from  that  of  simply 
doing  what  is  best  for  the  pupils.  The  tutor  must 
consider  not  what  studies  or  what  kind  of  teaching 
will  do  him  most  good,  but  what  studies  will  yield  the 
highest  aggregate  in  the  given  time,  and  he  must 
teach  his  pupil  each  subject,  not  with  a view  to  call 
out  his  intelligence,  but  with  a view  to  producing  the 
greatest  show  on  a stated  day  ; for  instance,  he  must 
teach  him  a language  by  some  sort  of  Ollendorff  pro- 
cess, which  shall  address  itself  to  the  ear  and  the 
memory,  rather  than  by  a method  which  involves  any 
grammatical  analysis  ; while  iu  mathematics  he  must 
teach  him  such  operations  as  can  be  performed  by  a 
sort  of  general  recipe.  The  tutor  must  turn  the 
qualities  of  the  pupil,  such  as  they  may  be,  to  the  best 
account  he  can  in  point  of  marks.  He  cannot  try  to 
remedy  any  mental  defects  ; there  is  not  time  enough 
for  such  an  undertaking  to  yield  a profit ; he  must 
make  the  most  of  such  qualities  as  the  pupil  has  ; in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  tolerably  quick,  but  mentally 
self-indulgent,  and  repelled  by  the  first  serious 
difficulty,  he  must,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  face 
the  fancied  giants  in  his  path,  Rumour  his  weak 
points  and  make  the'  most  of  his  strong  ones,  and 
he  must  direct  him  to  take  up  several  subjects 
which  require  no  further  power  than  that  of 
carrying  matter  for  a short  time — a useful  one 
indeed  in  many  callings,  but  which  is  sure 
to  find  all  the  exercise  it  wants.”  “ All  tutors,” 
he  says,  “would  rather  educate  than  cram.  It  is 
painful  to  have  to  say  to  the  pupil,  'You  most  get  off 
this  list  of  authors  and  their  works  by  heart.  I know 
that  the  words  Drayton’s  Polyolbiou  or  Evelyn’s 
Sylva  convey  to  you  no  more  meaning  than  if  they 
were  the  names  of  Gasteropods,  but  they  will  probably 
be  asked  for  to-morrow.’  ” 

3835.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Who  is  that  ad-, 
dressed  to  ? — To  a pupil  by  a grinder.  “ It  makes  all 
the  difference  whether  teaching  is  subordinate  to  the 
examination  or  the  examination  to  the  teaching.  One 
or  the  other  is  usually  ‘ given,’  to  use  the  mathema- 
tical term,  and  the  other  has  to  be  adapted  to  it. 
As  long  as  examinations  were  conducted  only  in 
schools  and  universities,  the  educational  effects  were 
well  kept  in  view.”  “If  the  tutor  go  ever  so  little 
beyond  the  prescribed  subjects  the  pupil  will  say, 

‘ That  docs  not  come  in,’  and  the  tutor  is  hampered  and 
feels  that  ho  is  no  longer  the  educator.”  “ This  feel- 
ing has  produced  disastrous  effects  in  French  educa- 
tion.” On  all  special  subjects  it  has  a \ ery  disastrous 
ellect.  “ Take,  for  instance,  English  literature.  It  is 
very  instructive  for  a small  party  to  read  a [day  of 
Shakespeare  together,  where  each  individual  may  be 
encouraged  to  dwell  on  any  ideas  suggested  by  the 
author.  . . . But  if  there  is  an  examination  in 

prospect,  and  the  subject  has  to  be  got  up  for  the 
Indian  or  army  examination  no  such  easy  or  discur- 
sive tieatment  is  possible.  The  pupils  cannot  afford 
time  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  of  probable  ques- 
tions. . . ' The  student  says,  ‘ My  thoughts  are 

sure  not  to  be  set’;  and  so  when  he  reads  by  himself 
he  does  not  encourage  himself  to  half  close  his  book 
when  a thought  strikes  him.  . . What  he  has  tc 

do  is  to  get  up  the  historical  introduction  and  the 
notes  to  the  hard  passages  and  perplexing  allusions, 
and  to  know  the  context  of  familiar  quotations.” 
“This  sort  of  philological  study  has  its  value,  no 
doubt  . . but  it  is  a different  study  from  that 

which  peoples  a young  man’s  mind  with  the  creations 
of  "reafc  writers.”  And  the  various  points  I have  sug- 
gested here  are  borne  out  almost  in  their  precise 
words — that  it  tends  to  a bad  course,  because  if  pay- 
ments by  results  are  to  be  had,  then  you  must  select 
the  subjects  that  will  pay.  Persons  will  say,  “It.  is 
not  necessary  to  do  that.”  No,  it  is  not  necessary. 


And  an  individual  school  will  say,  “We  do  not  do 
it.”  That  is  all  very  true,  but  look  at  the  result  on 
the  country,  and  what  is  the  result!  Can  we  face- 
the  facts  and  not  see  what  is  the  result.  For  in- 
stance, natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  If  you 
teach  them  it  is  at  your  peril.  Natural  philosophy 
and  chemisti’y  are  gone.  Physic  halls  that  were  very 
good  are  closed  up ; mathematics  and  Greek  are  being 
put  aside  for  Italian  and  such  subjects.  Is  this  the- 
result  that  the  Intermediate  Act  aims  at  1 There  was 
reference  made  to  an  assertion  that  I made  yesterday 
that  composition  was  not  done  away  with.  I do  not 
know  whether  I could  lay  my  hand  on  the  rule  pre- 
cisely, but  it  is,  I may  say,  absolutely  done  away  with 
in  English.  In  every  other  examination,  in  every 
other  language — in  all  the  foreign  languages— you 
must  get  a certain  percentage  of  marks  ; in  English 
composition  you  must  not. 

383G.  Dr.  Barkley. — Have  you  got  the  blue  book 
before  you  ; I think  you  will  find  the  rules  early  in 
the  blue  book! — No,  it  is  on  page  11  of  the  rules. 

3837.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — What  is  the  number  of 
the  Rule !— Rule  32.  “ Provided  that  no  student  shall 
be  adjudged  to  have  passed  in  English  if  the  examiner 
shall  report  either  that  he  has  not  written  any  com- 
position on  one  of  the  pi'escribed  subjects,  or  that  his 
composition  is  grossly  defective  in  orthography  or 
gx-ammar,  or  that  he  has  shown  inability  to  express 
himself  in  reasonably  corx-ect  English.”  But  20  per- 
cent. is  required  in  every  other  language.  The 
examiners  thought  they  would  have  to  exclude 
pupils  wholesale — in  thousands — if  such  a rule  were 
observed.  English  is  the  only  language  in  which  we 
need  not  get  20  per  cent. 

3837a.  But  the  object  of  that  is  to  prevent  a student 
who  gets  25  per  cent,  from  passing  if  his  composition 
is  bad  ? — I think  not. 

3838.  Chairman  — We  considered  that  that  rule 
made  it  more  strict !— I heard  from  some  of  them, 
indirectly,  that  the  examiners  did  it,  or  suggested  it, 
because  they  could  not  get  boys  to  pass  in  it.  . 

3839.  That  is  not  so  at  all.  It  did  not  come  from 
the  examiners  at  all! — I am  only  speaking  of  an  in- 
dividual case,  in  which  I knew  that  it  did  come  from 
the  examiners. 

3840.  I assure  you  you  are  wrong ; I was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  who  altered  the  rules,  and 
I know  that  it  did  not  come  from  the  examiners! — 
I did  not  mean  the  altei'ation  of  the  rule  ; I mean 
what  was  felt  by  the  examiners. 

Most  Rev.- Dr.  Walsh. — Wre  are  talking  of  the  rule. 

Chairman.— The  rule  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  more  importance  to  English  composition. 

3841.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— It  was  brought  under 
our  notice  that  a student  might  get  20  per  cent,  for 
English  composition,  and  yet  his  composition  might 
be  so  grossly  defective  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
passed  !— In  the  next  paragraph  they  require  20  per 
cent,  to  be  gained  in  grammar  and  composition  in 
every  other  subject,  but  not  in  English. 

3842.  Chairman. — We  formerly  required  35  per 
cent,  in  grammar  and  composition,  and  we  thought  the 
rule  was  not  stringent  enough,  and  not  elastic  enough 
either,  and  consequently  we  altered  the  rule  with  a 
view  to  insisting  on  better  composition?— My  experi- 
ence and  some  knowledge  is  that  the  vast  majority 

a very  lai'ge  number — would  not  get  20  per  cent,  at  all, 
or  almost  any  marks  in  composition. 

3843.  Then  they  would  not  pass  the  examination ! 
According  to  this  they  may. 

3844.  But  you  are  quite  wrong,  I assure  you.  You 
cannot  have  any  knowledge  of  the  working  of  this 
rule,  because  it  was  not  till  1898  that  it  came 
into' operation  ? — I am  only  saying,  from  the  words, 
that  in  English  composition  20  per  cent,  are  not  re- 
quired. 
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3845.  No,  they  are  not1! — Therefore  a pupil  need 
not  get  20  per  cent.,  and  he  may  still  pass. 

3846.  If  his  composition  is  grossly  defective,  or  if 
he  shows  his  inability  to  express  himself  in  reasonably 
•correct  English,  then  he  cannot  pass  1 — But  he  may 
pass  if  he  gets  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  you  are  going  too  much 
into  details,  especially  on  a matter  where,  as  to  prin- 
ciples, we  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  yon,  and  we 
have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  the  matter.  We 
.are  as  anxious  as  you  can  be  to  get  all  the  candidates 
able  to  express  themselves  in  reasonably  correct 
English,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  steer  between 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis ; if  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
in  English  or  in  many  subjects — if  we  are  to  pass  at 
all — we  must  be  careful  how  we  give  to  one  examiner 
a right  to  absolutely  exclude  any  candidate  from 
passing  at  a,ll.  We  really  do  our  best,  and  this  is 
comparatively  a new  rule,  as  the  Chief  Baron  sug- 
gests, and  if  we  find  it  does  not  work  well  in  practice, 
we  can  alter  it.  But  I think  we  are  more  anxious  to 
hear  generally  your  opinion  rather  than  to  have  par- 
ticular rules  discussed. 

3847.  Chairman. — There  are  two  matters  that  I 
am  anxious  you  should  keep  distinct.  We  first 
have  to  detetermine  whether  we  will  recommend  an 
alteration  of  the  Act ; secondly,  there  are  the  questions 
as  to  alterations  in  the  rules.  Now,  alterations  in 
the  rules  we  can  effect  ourselves ; alterations  in  the 
Act  we  cannot.  Therefore  no  discussion  upon  rules 
which  can  be  amended  can  help  us  in  arriving  at  the 
solution  of  the  particular  question  we  have  to  deter- 
mine in  the  first  instance — whether  there  ought  to 
be  an  alteration  in  the  Act,  and  I would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  first  direct  your  observations  to 
anything  you  have  lo  say  in  support  of  an  alteration 
of  the  Act,  and  afterwards  we  will  be  most  happy  to 
hear  you  upon  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  in 
reference  to  the  rules  in  addition  to  those  you  have 
mentioned  in  your  paper.  Do  you  wish  to  say  any- 
thing before  I come  to  ask  you  your  actual  experience 
as  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  your  actual  know- 
ledge of  instances  of  the  defects  which  you  think  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  induce  1 — Yes,  my 
lord.  I should  say— in  reference  to  the  first  point 
still,  the  programme — I find,  for  instance,  that 
persons  have  to  give  up  music  because  they  want 
to  go  in  for  the  Intermediate,  and  to  win  a prize 
or  an  exhibition.  As  a single  example  of  how 
this  works,  we  see  that  in  1886-1888,  pupils 
presented  themselves  for  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  in  1897  only  361  presented  themselves. 
I think  that  ’that  presents  very  clearly  the  effect  of 
the  working  of  the  Act  on  education.  I do  not  think 
that  science  has  ’become  less  important  than  it  was 
then.  Herbert  Spencer,  speaking  of  it,  made  it 
nearly  everything.  Here  the  Intermediate,  by  its 
action,  has  absolutely  destroyed  it.  Again,  in  chemis- 
try, which  is  also,  1 suppose,  an  important  subject, 
in  1886,  928  went  up  ; in  1897,  235  only,  or  about 
one-fourth.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Act  is 
also  that  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  in  some  subjects 
than  in  others  ; and,  consequently,  chose  are  taken 
up  whether  they  are  important  or  not.  That  can  be 
illustrated  to  any  extent. 

3848.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  can 
be  no  proper  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  unless  there  is  at 
least  a viva  voce  examination?— That  is  a different 
question  altogether,  I should  say. 

3849.  It  is  a different  question ; but  you  see,  if  you 
say  that  the  work  of  the  Intermediate  Act  has  driven 
science  out  of  the  country,  surely  it  is  a material  con- 
sideration to  consider  whether  teaching  in  science  can 
be  at  all  tested  under  the  system  established  by  the 

Act  j Oh,  I decidedly  think  it  can.  I think  it  can 

be  taught  well  under  the  Act ; but  I do  not  think 

3850  And  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  tested 
under  the  Act?— As  far  as  can  be  in- examinations. 


3851.  How  far  can  it  be— I want  to  know  how  far,  •/‘in.  26. 1836. 
in  your  opinion,  the  efficiency  of  teaching  in  natural  r6V  r_  c. 
philosophy  can  be  tested  without  a viva  voce  examina-  Bodkin.  1 
tion? — If  we  had  proper  examiners  it  could  be  tested, 

I believe,  to  a great  extent. 

3852.  On  paper? — On  paper. 

3853.  Could  anything  more  than  book  knowledge 
be  tested  ? — Yes  ; how  they  came  at  that  book 
knowledge ; the  application  of  the  principles  that 
they  learned  there.  Tyndall,  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  used  to  set  exquisite  papers,  and  the 
principles  were  all  taught.  You  had  certain  principles 
of  electricity : he  asked  you  to  apply  them — what 
would  take  place  in  this  case ; what  would  take  place 
in  that  case.  I think  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
educational  point  of  view  in  mind. 

3854.  Have  you  observed  any  instances  of  over 
pressure,  and  consequent  injury,  caused  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  Intermediate  Act  ? — I know  of  many  cases 
of  that  sort. 

3855.  Where  a boy  has  been  injured  in  health  per- 
manently ; injured  for  life  ?— Seemingly.  The  second 
tiling  I wanted  to  attract  attention  to  was  that  it  pro- 
duces bad  teaching.  1 have  oniy  put  down  here  the 
headings  of  the  bad  teaching  ; any  person  may  say  it 
does  not  produce  it. 

3856.  You  may  go  into  that  subject  fully  ? — I 
should  like  to  prove  that  it  does. 

3857.  Yes;  certainly? — I say  that  it  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fundamental  points— the  impor- 
tant points  and  the  unimportant  points,  and  I prove 
that  in  this  way : the  fundamental  points  will  not  be 
asked  ; it  is  the  exceptions,  the  irregularities,  that  are 
asked.  All  persons  who  know  examination  papers 
will  admit  that.  And  I believe  that  no  person  who 
has  not  worked  as  a teacher  under  the  Act  can  say 
how  cramped  teachers  are,  if  they  know  how  to  teach, 
in  giving  anything  like  proper  teaching  under  this 
system.  I cannot  speak  too  strongly  against  it.  I 
would  say  myself  that,  what  I have  tried  to  do 
always  was  to  teach  for  eight  months  and  cram  for  two 
months.  If  you  go  in  for  an  examination  you  must 
cram.  But  then  the  tendency  is  to  cram  for  the  ten 
months ; and  that,  I say,  is  essentially  wrong.  Take 
a boy  in  algebra ; he  has  to  solve  an  equation  with 
two  unknown  quantities.  What  do  you  do  ? You 
say,  “Here  is  what  you  do.”  The  inquisitive  boy 
asks  you  why.  You  say,  “That  will  not  be  asked.” 

He  wants  to  know  whether  the  unknown  quantity 
would  be  found  out  from  one  of  the  equations  without 
using  the  other.  “That  will  not  be  asked  ; go 
and  do  that,  and  do  not  be  asking  any  of  these 
questions.” 

3858.  I do  not  understand  that.  I would  have 
thought  that  in  solving  equations  with  two  unknown 
quantities  you  first  would  find  by  one  equation  the 
value  of  one  unknown  quantity  in  the  terms  of  the 
other  ; and  that  then  you  would  introduce  that  value 
into  the  second  equation,  and  then  you  would  have 
only  one  unknown  quantity  in  it  ? — That  is  one  of 
three  methods,  my  lord. 

3859.  That  is  a method  a boy  would  not  be 
crammed  by  1—  Decidedly.  He  only  knows  what  he 
has  to  do,  he  does  not  know  why  he  has  to  do  it. 

He  has  not  thought  round  his  subject  at  all.  In  fact 
what  we  are  taught  altogether  in  the  Intermediate  * 
is  to  swallow  down  words  and  not  to  know  the  mean-  • 
ing  of  them.  “ You  will  not  be  asked  the  meaning.” 

Tf  I asked  the  meaning  of  “ ratio” — “ it  is  the  mutual 
relation  which  one  quantity  bears  to  another,”  and 
so  on.  What  does  he  mean  about  “ mutual  rela- 
tion” ? That  will  not  be  asked.  It  will  net  be  asked 
at  the  examination  ; it  is  loss  of  time  to  explain  it. 

If  you  go  to  teach  him  in  Shakespeare  the  beauties 
of  the  play,  what  does  he  care  about  the  beauties  of 
the  play ; they  will  not  be  asked.  He  regards  it  as. 
an  intrusion  on  your  part ; he  absolutely  has  his 
back  up  against  your  teaching.  If  you  ask  him 
anything  about  tlie  characters — “That  will  not  be 
asked.” 

1 E 2 
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v Jan.  25, 1899.  3860.  There  is  one  matter  you  mentioned  that  I do 

Rev.  R.  C.  n°fc  wish  to  pass  from  without  asking  you  a question, 

Bodkin.  it  is,  the  interference  caused  by  this  system  with  the 

individuality  of  the  teacher  himself  and  his  adoption 
of  his  own  methods.  That  interference  has  been 
doubted  by  an  eminent  witness  who  has  been  ex- 
amined here  already,  and  I would  like  you  to  develop 
that  a little.  How  do  you  consider  that  the  indivi- 
duality and  the  methods  of  teaching  of  the  teacher 
must  necessarily  be  interfered  with  by  this  system  ? 
— Of  course  that  is  an  immense  question,  which 
can  only  be  taken  up  in  detail.  I may  show  it,  for 
instance,  in  natural  philosophy. 

3861.  Take  it  any  way  you  like.  The  reason  I 
ask  you  particularly  about  this  is,  that  it  is  a matter 
about  which  I have  asked  a great  number  of 
witnesses,  and  one  or  two  eminent  people  have  denied 
that  the  system  interfered  with  the  teacher  at  all  ? — 
I take  up  a certain  subject ; I would  like  to  teach 
that  in  a certain  way — natural  philosophy — I believe 
that  great  benefit  could  be  gained  from  the  teaching 
of  natural  philosophy.  My  reason  why  it  should  be 
in  every  programme  of  studies  is  that  it  teaches  in- 
duction ; it  teaches  us  to  arrive  at  the  unknown  from 
the  known ; it  gives  us  various  tests  of  truth,  and 
shows  us  how  we  are  to  apply  them.  If  it  is  not  taught 
in  that  way  it  is  no  better  than  any  other  subject. 

3862.  Then  is  it  the  tendency  of  the  Intermediate 
system  that  it  shall  be  taught  merely  as  a book  subject, 
and  learnt  off  by  heart  ? — Certainly.  You  get  no  credit 
for  anything  else.  If  you  begin  to  ask  the  pupil  what 
he  has  observed,  as  you  ought  to  do  (for  I think,  it 
ought  to  be  the  science  of  observation,  and  then  the 
science  of  experiment — he  ought  to  observe  what 
happens,  and  then  see  what  conclusion  does  he  draw 
from  that ; then  test  experimentally  is  that  conclusion 
true  in  all  cases),  that  is  all  loss  of  time  as  regards  the 
examination.  For  instance,  I show  him  various  ex- 
periments in  electricity,  and  produce  the  electricity, 
and  ask,  “ What  is  common  to  all  these  1”  The  only 
thing  that  he  sees  is  rubbing,  and  that  friction  causes 
it  in  these  various  cases.  You  thereby  form  his  mind.. 
You  really  train  him  to  observe  to  think.  Again,  in 
Euclid,  you  ask  him  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  he 
uses.  It  is  loss  of  time  for  the  examination.  If  you  ask 
him  what  is  the  meaning  of  “ ratio  ” — well,  he  will 
not  be  asked  that ; “ this  to  this,  as  this  to  this,”  he  does 
know,  but  he  does  not  want  to  know  anything  more. 

3863.  May  I ask  you  in  reference  to  Euclid,  is  the 
tendency  of  this  system  to  induce  the  boys  to  learn  the 
propositions  off  by  heart  ? — I should  not  go  so  far  as 
that.  I think  the  tendency  is  to  make  them  learn  it 
without  effort  on  their  part.  Effort  on  the  part  of 
the  boy  is  essential  if  his  mental  muscles  are  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

3864.  Is  the  tendency  of  the  Act  to  induce  students 
to  learn  all  these  matters  without  effort ; instead  of 
looking  out  for  words  in  a dictionary  to  have  those 
words  supplied  to  them,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
find  out  difficult  passages  themselves  for  the  masters  to 
explain  to  them  at  once  what  are  the  difficult  passages  ? 
— Decidedly,  to  do  as  much  for  the  pupil  as  possible, 
and  let  him  do  as  little  as  possible,  except  to  be  a re- 
ceptacle, and  to  pour  all  that  out  on  an  examination 
paper  when  it  comes.  But  any  tanning  is  absolutely 

1 lost  sight  of,  unless  at  your  peril. 

3865.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  as  to  its 
effect  on  the  mode  of  teaching  ? — I suppose  I have 
said  enough.  It  tends  to  smooth  away  all  diffi- 
culties for  the  students  ; you  teach  them  not  to  use 
their  own  minds ; there  is  not  time  for  that.  You 
teach  them  to  walk  on  crutches  ; there  is  no  accuracy 
taught ; the  thing  is,  “ Do  not  mind  the  meaning  of 
any  word.”  “Independent  equations;  what  are 
those?”  “ Oh,  it  will  not  be  asked  : they  do  not  ask 
any  of  those  definitions  ; they  never  ask  a proof ; skip 
over  all  those.”  Things  that  used  to  te  done  in  mathe- 
matics long  ago  are  all  abandoned  ; they  would  not 
pay.  Be  a.  talking  machine,  aud  turn  out  the  results ; 
that  is  all  that  is  required. 


3866.  The  next  thing  you  refer  to  in  your  paper 

is  the  difficulty  of  the  papers  set  by  examiners  ?■ 

Before  dealing  witli  that,  I should  be  inclined  to  re- 
mark here  that  the  result  of  this — I do  not  want 
my  assertion  to  be  taken,  but  I want  to  back  it  up 
by  facts — the  result  of  this  is  that,  as  the  examiners 
frequently  declare,  wherever  memory  is  concerned  the 
answers  are  excellent,  but  wherever  reason  and  .judg- 
ment were  required  they  were  often  a lamentable 
failure. 

3867.  And  in  support  of  that  you  refer  to  a number 
of  passages  in  the  examiners'  reports ; and  I believe 
there  are  a great  number  of  other  passages  to  the 
same  effect  that  can  be  found  by  any  person  that  looks 
through  them1*  — Certainly ; the  style  of  thing  that  is 
given  there. 

3868.  Before  I go  into  the  question  of  the  exami- 
nation papers,  which  is  a matter  that  can  be  dealt 
with  otherwise  than  by  an  alteration  of  the  Act,  I 
wish  for  a moment  to  refer  you  to  the  matters  that 
bear  upon  an  alteration  of  the  Act.  You  say — “ Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  many  other  important 
points  in  reference  to  the  Intermediate.”  I want  you 
to  develop  these  points  a little,  because  I want  your 
actual  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act.  I have 
asked  you  already  in  reference  to  overpressure.  Are 
you  yourself  aware  of  permanent  injury  to  health 
having  resulted  from  over  pressure  ? — I believe  so. 

3869.  You  say  that  it  interferes  with  rational  and 
necessary  i-ecreation  till  it  comes  to  the  point  where  a 
poor  child,  preparing  for  the  Preparatory,  has  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  half  hour  in  the  day.  Are  you 
aware  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  working  of 
this  system  has  unduly  curtailed  the  hours  of  re- 
creation ? — Decidedly. 

3870.  Are  you  yourself  aware  of  the  school  hours 
having  existed  in  some  schools  from  8 or  9 o’clock 
until  3,  and  afterwards  from  5 until  8 in  the  evening  ? 
— Yes,  from  the  pupils  themselves. 

3871.  Bev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Ts  that  common? — I 
believe  so,  for  about  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year. 

3872.  Chairman.  — The  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  examination  ? — Yes. 

3873.  You  refer  to  the  methods  of  studying  Latin 

and  Greek,  and  you  say  that  you  cannot  describe  them 
in  detail.  I would  like  you  to  mention  that  as  far  as  it 
has  come  under  your  own  observation?— I mentioned 
a case  yesterday  in  which  a high  exhibitioner 

3874.  I remember  that.  I am  asking  you  now 
more  generally.  Is  that  an  isolated  case,  or  are  you- 
aware  that  this  method  of  study  by  translation  is  a 
usual  effect  that  is  produced  by  this  Act? — Very 
frequently  in  many  schools.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  in  good  schools ; I am  not  speaking  of  them. 

1 say  it  is  very  frequently  used,  and  that  before 
carrying  it  to  such  an  extreme  as  that  you  very 
frequently  have  boys  who  get  a question  on  gender, 
and  to  see  what  thejr  shall  do  with  it  they  toss  for  it. 

3875.  Dr.  Tyrrell  told  us  something  about  boys? — 
They  may  put  it  down  as  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neuter ; they  are  sure  to  hit  some  of  them. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — If  they  go  to  toss  for  it, 
they  should  have  a penny  with  three  sides  instead  of 
two. 

3876.  Chairman. — You  say  “I  cannot  show  you  a 
whole  class  sitting  round  and  one  boy  in  the  middle 
looking  out  for  the  words  whilst  the  others  write  the 
translation  and  parsing  over  the  text.”  Has  that 
come  under  your  own  observation  ? — Not  under  my 
own  observation,  but  I have  heard  of  it  as  a fact  and 
described  in  detail. 

3877.  And  then  you  refer  to  this  tossing  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  gender  is,  and  then  you  refer  to  a 
matter  on  which  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
already,  that  is,  about  students  learning  modern 
languages  in  such  a way  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  pronounce  one  word  of  them ! — Yes. 

3878.  Has  that  come  under  your  observation? — 
Most  frequently. 
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3879;  Are  you  aware  that  it  prevails  to  a large 
extent? — I believe  so. 

3880.  This  o-u-i  answer  to  the  question  of  what  is 
the  French  for  “yes’?— Yes,  but  I do  not  attach 
very  much  importance  to  all  these  matters-  It  is  the 
general  tendency.  These  extreme  eases  will  prove 
nothing  ; it  is  merely  in  passing  that  I refer  to  them. 

3881.  I want  to  have  the  evidence  of  them,  because 
we  have  to  make  up  our  minds  upon  everything  we 
have  before  us,  and  it  is  important  for  us  to  ascertain 
the  experience  of  people  who  have  taught  for  a long 
time  in  Intermediate  schools  like  yourself  ? — Some  of 
the  boys  have  come  to  us  and  simply  as  I said — not 
only  that  boy,  but  another,  and  I believe  a number  of 
others — they  simply  say  that  that  is  the  way  they 
always  learnt  Latin  ; they  wrote  the  translatiqn  over 
the  text  anrl  committed  it  to  memory.  When  they 
came  to  learn  French  and  heard  the  master  pro- 
nouncing it,  they  could  not  understand  it,  they  could 
not  repeat  the  words,  they  could  only  spell  them. 

3882.  Those  were  boys  who  had  previously  passed? 
— And  got  exhibitions. 

3883.  And  got  exhibitions  ? — High  exhibitions,  and 
that  is  the  best  way  to  get  an  exhibition. 

3884.  You  next  refer  to  a matter  to  which  I attach 
some  importance,  that  is  as  to  the  clever  boy 
having  his  price,  and  the  parents  of  the  boy  bar- 
gaining in  reference  to  that  price.  Have  you  any 
actual experienceofthat? — Yes.  Forone  fortnight  I was 
in  the  position  of  a locum  tenens  for  the  President,  and 
during  that  fortnight  I got  two  letters,  one  letter 
offered  one  boy,  a very  clever  boy,  who  had  got 
so-and-so ; it  set  out  all  his  qualifications ; another 
letter  did  the  same  for  another  boy,  also,  of  coui-se,  very 
clever.  It  was  further  stated  in  those  letters — I do 
not  know  with  what  authority  or  with  what  amount 
of  truth — that  the  parents  had  already  got  offers  for 
these  two  boys,  both  had  got  an  offer  from  two  col- 
leges or  from  two  schools — I do  not  know  what  they 
were — to  take  them  for  nothing.  The  letters  went 
on  to  say  “We  should  prefer  to  send  them  to  your 
college  under  these  conditions.”  I declined  them  with 
thanks. 

3885.  You  have  not  had  the  experience  some  other 
headmaster’s  have  had  in  which  they  were  not  only 
asked  to  take  the  boys  for  nothing,  but  to  pay  a certain 
sum  of  money  for  the  honour  of  having  them? — No. 

3886.  Your  experience  has  not  extended  to  that? — 
No ; but  there  is  an  amount  of  experience  on  that 
point.  Not  only  with  regard  to  boys,  but  with  regard 
to  girls  too  there  is  keen  competition. 

3887.  Is  this  a part  of  your  own  school  experience — 
the  matter  you  refer  to  as  to  the  young  chimney- 
sweeper, or  is  it  only  hearsay? — I heard  it  directly 
as  having  already  taken  place. 

3888.  Then  it  is  an  actual  fact? — Oh  well,  I 
believe  so,  and  I certamly  have  met  persons  in  very 
very  low  positions  that  did  not  require  anything  in 
the  way  of  Intermediate  education,  and  they  told  me 
they  had  been  in  for  the  Intermediate  Grade. 

3889.  You  say  that  a person  who  got  an  exhibition 
in  the  Middle  Grade  afterwards  became  a chimney- 
sweeper in  real  life — an  actual  working  chimney- 
sweeper?— An  actual  working  chimney-sweeper. 

3890.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  that  a fact  to  your  own 
knowledge? — No,  but  I heard  it  most  distinctly. 

3891.  Did  you  hear  it  attached  to  any  particular 
name  or  only  as  a general  statement  ? — I heard  it  as 
taking  place  at  a certain  time  at  a certain  place. 

3892.  With  the  name  of  the  person?— I did  not 
get  the  name;  the  person  did  not  know  the  chimney- 
sweeper. 

3893.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Is  there  any  objection 
to  a chimney-sweeper  being  a well-educated  man  ? — 
Not  the  smallest. 

3894.  Chairman. — I should  prefer  that  a person 
who  got  one  of  our  exhibitions  should  be  able  to 
obtain  a higher  rank  in  life  than  that  of  a chimney- 
sweeper. In  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  this  Act 
that  persons  devote  themselves  to  studies  that  would 


not  be  of  any  value  to  them  in  after  life,  simply  Jan.  25, 1899. 
because  those  studies  pay  best  under  the  Act? — Oh,  „ 
decidedly.  Bodkin.' 

3895.  Can  you  speak  of  that  generally  of  your  own 
knowledge? — You  have  onty  to  look  at  the  lists. 

3896.  I am  aware  of  the  lists,  but  I want  to  know 
whether  you  know  it  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — 

I got  some  lists  specially  prepared  in  which  the  exhi- 
bitioners are  all  classed — what  used  to  be  done  by  the 
Intermediate,  and  what  I believe  might  be  done  here 
with  a great  deal  of  effect. 

3897.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  to  these  lists? — No. 

If  you  tabulate  the  exhibitioners  and  see  what 
subjects  they  specially  take  up  you  will  find  (I 
should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  speak 
against  Celtic ; I believe  in  it  in  the  highest  way ; I do 
not  see  how  we  are  to  have  an  historian  if  he  does  not 
know  Celtic  : 1 should  like  to  see  it  taught  very  much 
indeed,  but  I am  only  referring  to  it  as  taken  out  in 
this  way) ; Celtic  adopted  by  persons  to  get  ex- 
hibitions, and  they  take  German  and  Celtic  and 
Italian,  and  I find  from  looking  over  some  of  the  lists 
that  Italian  seems  to  be  a great  deal  more  important 
language  for  exhibitioners  than  German  is.  That  is 
merely  from  the  lists  as  published.  A great  deal  of 
useful  information  might  be  got  out,  I believe,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  marks  in  these  lists. 

3898.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  before 
we  go  to  the  remedies  that  you  suggest  for  the  evils 
you  have  observed?  Of  course  my  third  point  was 
that  there  was  bad  teaching.  Subjects  were  not 
properly  selected ; there  was  bad  teaching,  and  then 
beyond  the  bad  teaching,  you  teach  unimportant 
points.  I think  that  until  these  evils  (which  I think 
are  clearly  from  the  action  of  the  Intermediate ; in 
fact  I would  like  to  hear  any  person  that  will  disprove 
them)  until  these  evils  are  disproved  against  the 
Intermediate  I do  not  see  why  such  a system,  fraught 
with  such  evil,  should  be  imposed  upon  the  country, 
until  we  have  proved  that  we  cannot  do  anything, 
better. 

3899.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alteration  in  the 
working  of  the  Act  as  distinct  from  altering  the 
principle  of  the  Act  itself — that  is,  payments  by 
results — could  prevent  the  evil  consequences  which 
you  have  pointed  put  ? — In  reference  to  that  I might- 
refer  to  the  third  objection  I raise,  viz.,  that  the 
papers  are  entirely  too  difficult. 

3900.  Surely  that  is  a matter  which  can  be  obviated 
without  changing  the  Act? — That  is  what  I say. 

3901.  I want  to  know  whether  your  first  two 
objections  can  be  met  otherwise  than  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Act,  or  can  they  be  obviated  by  any 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  In  your 
opinion  are  they  incident  to  the  system  of  payment 
by  results? — And  of  written  examinations. 

3902.  And  written  examinations.  You  may  assume 
that  viva  voce  examinations  cannot  be  adopted  under 
the  Act  having  regard  to  our  numbers.  Now  we  will 
come  to  the  difficulty  of  the  examination  papers.  In 
your  opinion  are  the  examination  papers,  taking  them 
as  a rule,  too  difficult  for  pass  boys  I — In  the  mathe- 
matics, yes.  I should  say  that  in  all  departments 
they  are  entirely  too  difficult.  The  Intermediate,  to 
mv  mind,  is  quite  different  from  all  other  examina- 
tions, or  ought  to  be.  The  end  to  be  secured  by  the 
Intermediate  ought  to  be  to  find  out  how  many  pupils 
of  average  ability  have  been  taught  well  and  have 
devoted  themselves  with  earnestness  to  their  studies 
during  the  year.  The  papers  as  set  at  present  have 
no  tendency  in  that  way.  In  other  examinations 
what  you  want  to  find  out  is  who  is  the  best  boy, 
it  is  altogether  competitive,  it  is  not  so  here.  It 
ought  to  be  qualifying  to  a very  great  extent  And 
I mentioned  as  my  second  point  that  I think  the  Act 
is  fundamentally  wrong  in  that.  As  I said  at  the 
first,  I think  it  would  be  just  as  wise  to  test  the 
value  of  ail  horses  by  their  power  of  jumping  and 
galloping  as  to  test  the  abilities  and  usefulness  of 
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Jan.  25, 1899  boys  bj-  their  power  of  parsing  examinations. 
R«v.  R.  C.  Clydesdales  would  cut  a sorry  figure  if  they  wire 

Bodkin.  required  to  jump  • and  gallop  and  do  the  other 

various  things  that  racehorses  can  do,  even 

though  they  had  not  to  compete  with  the 

raceiiorses.  And  yet  Clydesdales  have  to  do 
the  work  of  the  world,  and  not  racers.  So  in 
the  intellectual  world  there  are  Clydesdales  too; 
they  cannot  jump  and  gallop ; they  cannot  perform 
various  intellectual  feats,  but  yet  they  are  to  do  the 
world’s  work,  and  not  the  intellectual  racers.  The 
Germans  have  specially  seen  to  this.  I say  that  if 
you” must  have  races  let  the  race-horses  run  them, 
they  are  fit  for  such  work,  but  do  not  require  the 
others  to  accomplish  these  feats. 

3903.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — How  would  you  test 
your  Clydesdales — pursuing  your  metaphor,  which  is 
an  interesting  one  ; you  would  test  your  Clydesdales 
by  inspection  1 — Certainly. 

3901.  Chairman. — That  objection  applies  solely  to 
the  mode  of  examination,  and  not  to  any  intrinsic 
difficulty  in  the  Act;  is  not  that  sol— Yes.  I 

might  say  that  it  could  be  put  in  this  way  : all  ex- 
amination papers  written  by  extern  bodies  are  essen- 
tially bad  ; and,  therefore,  this  is  essentially  bad  since 
it  requires  such  papers. 

3905.  But  would  that  be  obviated  to  any  extent 
in  your  opinion  by  having  two  separate  sets  of  papers, 
one  for  the  candidates  for  exhibitions,  and  the  other 
for  pass  students  ? — Oh,  decidedly,  but  I thought  the 
first  thing  was  to  see  what  would  be  the  best  system, 
and  then  if  we  cannot  adopt  the  best,  try  the  secopd 
best,  the  third  best,  or  the  fourth  best. 

3906.  Very  well,  I will  pass  over  that  for  the  pre- 
sent ; I only  referred  to  it,  because  when  I was  asking 
you  about  the  Act,  you  referred  to  it.  What  system 
would  you  adopt  instead  of  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  established  by  the  Act?  What,  in 
your  opinion,  would  be  the  system  of  the  greatest 
educational  value? — I was  just  going  to  remark  with 
regard  to  this  point  of  the  evidence  about  the  third 
objection  I have  to  the  Intermediate. 

3907.  Yes,  very  well  ? — They  are  fairly  like  others, 
except  that  their  papers  are  more  difficult,  which  is  a 
great  injustice  to  schools.  You  are  a teacher  in 
-arithmetic ; ten  boys  fail,  and  you  lose  so  much 
money  by  that.  The  papers  set  are  full  of  connn- 
•drums.  I might  say,  I am  glad  that  a number  of 
persons  in  very  high  positions  have  not  to  pass  in 
these  papers,  because  if  they  had,  thejr  would  be 
“ plucked  ” in  the  Junior  Grade  Arithmetic. 

3908.  "You  see  that  is  a point  which  refers  not  to 
the  principle  of  the  Act,  but  to  the  character  of  the 
papers  that  are  set  ? — Yes. 

3909.  That  can  be  mended  by  setting  more  rea- 
sonable papers  ? — Yes. 

3910.  Would  you  mention  any  other  objection  that 
you  have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  principle  of  the 
Act,  and  then  I will  ask  you  for’any  objections  you 
have  to  the  administration  of  it? — To  the  principle 
of  the  Act. 

3911.  To  the  principle  of  the  Act.  I understand 

you  to  say  that  its  necessary  result  is  the  teaching 
bad  subjects  and  bad  modes  of  teaching  in  those  sub- 
jects. What  is  your  next  objection  to  the  Act  ? — 
My  next  objection  is  that  almost  of  necessity  from 
the  very  fact  that  written  examinations  are  re- 
quired, "it  is  essential,  I say  that  neai’ly  all  exami- 
nation papers  are  too  difficult.  Mathew  Arnold, 
speaking  of  them,  spoke  of  “ those  papers  of 
questions  by  which  the  examiner  is  so  led  to 
•show  his  want  of  sense,  and  the  examinee  his 
stores  of  cram.”  And  Latham  speaks  of  them — 
“ Our  papers  are  everywhere  becoming  more  and 
more  a repertory  of  the  difficulties  which  the  subject 
can  "e  made  to  present.”  You  can  fill  pages 
with  quotations  like  these.  There  is  no  doubt 

about  it  that  when  you  have  written  papers, 
the  man,  when  he  is  writing  a paper,  seems  to 


lose  his  head  altogether.  He  is  going  to  write  a nice 
paper,  he  is  going  to  write  for  the  public,  not  for  the 
boys.  He  is  not  going  to  examine  them;  every 
person  who  sees  the  paper  will  say — “ That  is  a 
splendid  paper ; they  must  have  very  high  studies  in 
that  university,”  &c.  I have  known  a first  honours 
man  to  get  19  per  cent,  on  the  paper. 

3912.  First,  you  object  to  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  ? 

3913.  Secondly,  to  the  principle  of  the  Interme- 
diate rendering  it  essential  to  have  a written  ex- 
amin  ation|? — Yes. 

3914.  Now,  will  you  go  to  your  next  objection? — 
The  result  of  this  is  that  you  cannot  teach  the  average 
boy  properly,  because  you  have  to  get  him  to  try  to 
pass  in  this  examination  ; money  is  depending  on  it, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  essentially  wrong. 

3915.  Therefore  the  object  of  the  teacher  may  be, 
that  the  boy  shall  pass  as  distinguished  from  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  best  way  in  which  his  mind  is  capable 
of  receiving  instruction  ? — Decidedly. 

3916.  And  you  know  that  to  have  taken  place,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ? — Certainly. 

3917.  From  boys  that  have  come  to  your  college 
after  having  passed  the  Intermediate  examination  and 
obtained  exhibitions  in  it  ? — Yes,  it  took  years  for 
them  to  right  themselves,  if  ever  they  did  it. 

3918.  The  next  matter  you  refer  to  is  one  that  can 
be  mended  by  rule,  but  it  is  better  to  refer  to  the 
points  in  your  order.  You  object  to  the  classification 
of  boys  by  age  ? — I said  that  all  this  tends  to  beget 
care  of  the  clever  boy,  and  neglect  of  the  moderate 
boy.  I cannot  be  too  strong  on  that. 

3919.  As  a matter  of  fact,  apart  from  tendency, 
have  you,  in  your  own  experience,  observed  that  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  clever  boys,  and  too 
little  attention  paid  to  the  dull  boys  ?— As  a matter  of 
fact,  perhaps,  I cannot  state  that,  because  in  all  the 
teaching  that  I had  to  do  my  whole  idea  was  to  at- 
tend to  the  backward  and  dull  boys.  I always  said 
that  they  paid  their  money  to  be  taught  as  well  as  the 
others. 

3920.  By  the  state  of  preparation  of  students  that 
had  come  to  you  after  having  passed,  say,  the  J unior 
Grade  in  the  Intermediate,  were  you  able  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it ; or  are  you  dealing  here  only  with  the 
tendency  as  distinct  from  the  fact  ? — I do  not  know 
how  I can  precisely  answer  that  question.  All  that 
I can  say  is,  that  I believe  that  no  person  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  question  at  all  can  doubt  that  it 
does  produce  the  neglect  of  dull  boys. 

3921.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  does? — I do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  upon  it  whatsoever, 
but  I may  not  be  able  to  give  you  figures  for  it. 

3922.  You  object  then  to  classification  by  age? — 
Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  as  well  classify 
them  by  weight  as  by  age. 

3923.  Before  the  Intermediate  Act  came  into 
operation  was  there  any  such  thing  in  any  school  as 
classifying  the  students  by  age  as  distinct  from  know- 
ledge ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

3924.  Surely  everybody  that  was  ever  at  school 
would  know  that  boys  of  very  different  ages  would 
necessarily  be  in  the  same  class? — Yes. 

3925.  You  say  that  your  fifth  objection  is  that  the 
results  of  teaching  under  it  are  exceedingly  bad.  I 
think  you  have  dealt  with  that  already.  According 
to  your  experience  the  results  of  the  teaching  have,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  been  bad  ? — Exceptionally  bad.  The 
students  are  taught  always  wrongly,  to  be  inaccurate, 
not  to  know  the  meaning  of  words,  not  to  care  about 
the  meaning  cf  words,  not  to  know  the  reason  of  any- 
thing, or  the  proof  of  anything,  and  not  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  beauty  of  the  play  They  are  taught 
to  get  up  the  historical  introduction,  and  the  notes — 
“ Say  the  note  ” is  a typical  expression — that  is  what 
you  will  be  asked,  and  if  you  want  to  prepare  a per- 
son for  examination,  there  are  only  three  things  you 
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need  do  in  Shakespeare,  the  questions  always  are : 
these  difficult  words,  what  is  the  meaning  of  them  ; 
these  curious  passages,  who  used  them;  and  a third 
question  on  general  matters. 

3926.  A very  eminent  statesman  has  said,  objecting 
to  examinations,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  an 
examiner,  in  order  to  test  a student,  to  ask  about  the 
difficulties  and  eccentricities  of  the  work  as  to  which 
he  is  examining,  but  that  the  effect  of  that  is  to  lead 
to  the  teaching  of  the  difficulties  and  eccentricities 
only,  and  not  the  whole  of  the  work,  which  is  the  real 
value  ? — Certainly. 

3927.  I think  those  are  the  words  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  ? —You  can  frequently  judge  of  that, 
because  they  will  not  tell  you  the  ordinary  parsing  of 
a Latin  sentence,  but  they  will  tell  you  a'l  the  irregu- 
larities, and  that  is  the  result  of  the  teaching  to  my 
mind.  Formerly,  before  the  Intermediate  Act,  many 
boys  would  have  been  ashamed  to  make  mistakes  in 
the  ordinary  parsing  of  a Latin  sentence  ; now  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  six  or  eight  boys  that  you  would 
not  puzzle  in  the  most  ordinary  parts  of  the  verb,  but 
you  could  not  puzzle  them  in  the  irregularities  ; they 
know  those. 

3928.  What  about  the  prosody  of  ordinary  words  ? 
— Oh,  I do  not  know.  I think  what  Professor  Tyrrell 
said — mark  them  alternately. 

3929.  At  one  time  in  our  history  a false  quantity 
in  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  mar  a man’s  pros- 
pects for  ever.  If  you  had  full  scope  and  power 
what  would  you  suggest  should  be  done  in  order  to 
obviate  the  evils  you  have  pointed  out  ? — Inspection, 
pure  and  simple. 

3930.  What  is  the  character  of  the  inspection  that 
you  would  suggest  ? — I might  say  the  German  system 
as  described  fully,  and  in  the  greatest  detail,  by  Mr. 
Sadler  of  the  Education  Department. 

3931.  Would  you  go  further  and  adopt  the  German 
system  of  having  a -‘leaving”  examination?  — That  is 
the  German  system,  coupled  with  the  leaving  exami- 
nation. The  “ leaving  ” examination  takes  place  after 
nine  years  or  after  six.  That  I should  like  almost  to 
leave  open,  because  I do  not  think  that  the  position  of 
witnesses  ought  to  be  to  lay  down  a system  that  no 
fault  can  be  found  with,  but  rather  to  make  sugges- 
tions, and  if  there  is  anything  in  those  suggestions, 
they  might  get  the  ear  of  the  Commission. 

3932.  In  other  words,  you  say  that  this  system  is  a 
bad  one,  but  we  have  to  do  our  best  to  pi-ovide  a 
better  one ; that  you  will  give  us  any  assistance  you 
can  upon  the  subject,  but  of  course  you  cannot  abso- 
lutely guarantee  it  ? — Yes. 

3933.  That  is  our  work  ? — Yes. 

3934.  I see  that  you  point  here  to  a difficulty  in  re- 
ference to  inspection  which  you  wish  to  be  guarded 

against.  You  say  that  inspectors  are  liable ? — I 

should  be  inclined  to  say  as  regards  all  that,  that  to 
my  mind  nothing  better  on  the  whole  of  inspection 
can  be  seen  than  what  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  for  1895 — the  first  volume  there;  every- 
thing is  distinctly  stated  there  on  the  various  sorts  of 
inspection. 

3935.  But  various  different  sorts  of  inspection  are 
discussed  there,  and  in  the  end  no  particular  form  of 
inspection  is  recommended  by  the  report.  Is  not 
that  so? — Yes,  but  they  cannot  impose  anything; 
they  can  only  suggest  what  the  various  people  shall 
adopt.  There  is  no  system  in  England  like  the  In- 
termediate which  has  power  in  dispensing  funds. 

3936.  Certainly ; and  I want  to  know  your  idea 
about  the  mode  in  which  we  should  dispense  our 
funds.  I suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  before 
we  made  a payment  to  a school,  we  should  be  satisfied 
in  a general  way  that  the  education  given  in  that 
school  was  efficient  ? — Yes. 

3937.  It  is  to  satisfy  us  about  the  efficiency  of  the 
education  that  you  would  propose  that  there  should  be 
inspection  ? — Certainly. 

3938.  Would  the  inspectors  see  the  classes  actually 
taught? — Ideally,  yes.  I do  not  know  what  the 
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aim  should  be  to  see  that  we  had  the  best  teaching  we  Rev.  R.  C. 

can  obtain,  that  the  best  methods  are  being  employed,  Bodkin. 

and  that  the  best  curricula  are  being  followed.  This 

of  course  can  only  be  done  by  inspection.  It  is 

much  more  important  to  see  how  a boy  is  being  taught 

than  to  know  what  he  has  learnt.  I cannot  be  too 

strong  on  that  point.  All  the  educational  authorities 

lay  it  down  as  the  important  thing.  Arnold  used  to 

say  that  his  whole  idea  in  teaching  was  to  do  the 

least  possible  for  the  boy,  not  to  teach  him,  but  to 

let  him  teach  himself ; to  let  him  make  use  of  his  own 

brain.  Temple  used  to  do  the  same,  and  an  eminent 

Frenchman  said  he  was  always  trying  to  be  useless  to 

his  class. 

3939.  Do  you  propose  that  the  inspector  should  see 
the  class  or  some  members  of  the  class  examined  ? — 

Well,  of  course  all  that  I can  speak  of  is  what  would 
be  best,  and  I do  not  know  how  much  persons  would  be 
disposed  to  admit  of  that.  I believe,  of  course,  that  the 
best  inspection  would  be  if  you  could  see  the  class, 
see  the  teacher,  see  how  he  teaches  the  class,  see 
everything,  as  is  detailed  most  carefully  in  vol.  5, 
by  Mr.  Sadler. 

3940.  That  is  not  vol.  5 of  the  Report,  I think  it 
is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1895  ? — No  ; it 
is  vol.  5 : “ Memoranda  and  Answers  to  Questions.” 

3941.  That  is  the  Appendix  and  we  have  it? — 

There  are  eight  volumes  and  this  is  vol.  5. 

3942.  We  have  them  all  ? — In  passing  I just  wanted 
to  say  that  I called  on  Mr.  Sadler  when  in  London, 
and  I spoke  to  him  about  this,  and  I gave  him  almost 
precisely  what  is  in  my  evidence,  and  he  said  that 
that  would  be  the  perfection  if  you  could  get  it. 

3943.  What  would  be  the  perfection? — What  I 
have  just  suggested  there.  The  only  question  that 
he  raised  was  this — I asked  him  was  I right  in  my 
conception  of  the  German  system ; he  said  “ abso- 
lutely ” ; he  used  a football  phrase — “ You  are  on  the 
ball.  You  are  perfectly  right.  The  only  thing  is 
then  what  about  the  ‘ leaving  ’ examination  ; that  is 
the  only  difficulty.'’ 

3944.  That  is  the  very  question  I have  asked  you  ? 

— I have  gone  into  that  a good  deal — about  the- 
“leaving”  examinations,  but  it  is  a very  difficult 
question.  The  “ leaving  ” examination  is  adopted  to 
a certain  extent  in  Scotland.  I went  to  Edinburgh,, 
and  I asked  them  about  it  in  the  Education  Office,, 
and  I went  to  some  of  the  schools  and  inquired  about 
it.  The  one  great  objection,  to  my  mind,  is  that 
there  again  you  introduce  the  external,  you  interfere 
altogether  with  the  teaching.  If  my  class  is  to  be 
examined  by  an  outside  person  who  comes  in  and  asks 
anything  he  likes,  I cannot  teach  the  class.  I cannot 
teach  what  I know  best  or  what  I can  do  best ; I 
must  teach  what  he  is  likely  to  ask.  I am  speaking 
of  an  ideal  system.  It  takes  away  all  individuality, 
and  consequently  in  Germany  they  never  attempt 
such  a thing. 

3945.  They  have  a “leaving”  examination  in 
Germany  ? — But  the  person  who  draws  it  up  is  the- 
person  who  professed  the  class.  He  sends  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  three  papers  of  the  various 
questions  that  he  would  suggest,  and,  as  I say,  it  is 
described  in  the  most  exquisite  detail  there.  He 
sends  these  papers;  they  are  thoroughly  examined, 
and  the  Minister  sends  them  down,  marking  the 
questions  that  should  be  asked  on  the  papers.  They 
are  sent  in  an  envelope,  and  they  are  only  opened  on 
the  day ; they  are  addressed  altogether  to  the  master. 

He  says  in  one  place  that  a teacher  would  as  soon 
commit  suicide  as  act  unfairly  ?o  his  pupils  in 
Germany. 

3946.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  “ leaving  ” examina- 
tion should  be  as  in  Germany ; I thought  you  said  that 
that  was  one  of  the  subjects  you  were  in  doubt  about  ? 

— I should  like  to  leave  that  question  open ; it  may  be 
if  persons  think  that  it  is  essential. . I only  throw  o at 
this  as  a suggestion,  so  as  to  let  persons  see  how  much 
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can  be  established  or  not.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a 
leaving  ” examination  I should  be  inclined  to  say,  let 
it  be  conducted  as  in  Germany ; let  it  be  the  work  of 
the  class  directed  by  the  professors  of  the  class  ; let  the 
boys  be  examined  by  the  professors  of  the  class  with 
an  inspector  appointed  by  the  Government  to  come  in 
and  see  that  everything  is  done  fairly.  It  shows  every 
bit  of  detail : they  keep  their  exercises,  they  keep 
their  log-books  that  show  what  they  taught  every 
day  ; it  is  a perfect  system  which  has  to  be  studied. 

3947.  In  reference  to  this  inspection  I should  like 
to  bring  you  back  to  a question  I asked  you  : do  you 
think  that  the  inspector  should  see  a class  taught  in 
his  presence  by  the  professor  ? — Decidedly  ; I have 
that  stated  here. 

394S.  Would  you  like  that  the  professor  should 
question  the  class  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector!-  - 1 
should  be  very  glad  if  he  would.  There  are  various 
degrees  that  persons  might  adopt.  I put  them  into 
various  sections,  that  each  person  might  suggest 
as  much  or  as  little  inspection  as  they  liked,  and  be 
paid  accordingly.  I have  said  here  in  my  written 
evidence. — “ An  examination  of  a class  given  by  the 
professor  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  exercise  books  kept  by  the  students. 
From  these  and  from  a syllabus  of  work  the  inspector 
can  see  the  course,  the  order  of  the  subjects,  the 
graduation  (which  is  so  very  necessary,  especially  in 
junior  classes),  and  the  methods.  If  in  addition  to 
this  the  professor  has  no  objection  to  allowing  the 
inspector  to  be  present  when  he  is  teaching  his  class, 
and  thus  allowing  him  to  form  an  idea  of  his 
manner ” 

3949.  But  supposing  he  did  object? — Then  he 
would  not  get  an  allowance  for  that  much. 

3950.  And  why  should  he  get  an  allowance  for 
anything  if  he  would  not  allow  the  inspector  to  be 
present  when  he  was  teaching  his  class? — He  may 
allow  him  to  be  present — for  what  is  examined  in  by 
the  Board  at  present.  It  is  for  the  results,  it  is  not 
for  anything  that  the  professor  does  you  pay  now. 

3951.  I myself  cannot  see  how  we  could  pay  State 

money  to  a school  if  the  professor  objected  to  allow 
the  inspector  of  the  Government  to  be  present  when 
lie  was  teaching  his  class.  I would  think  that  that 
would  be  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  if  there  were  no 
•examinations  ? — I should  not  say  so.  At  present,  I 
say,  here  is  a better  system,  very  much  better  than 
the  present  one,  conducted  on  proper  lines,  the  course 
is  properly  suited  to  the  boys  and  the  boys  are  suited 
to  the  course,  the  teaching  is  all  that  it  can  be,  it  is 
not  fettered  by  an  external  authority 

3952.  You  assume  that  the  teaching  is  all  that  it 
can  be,  but  how  can  we  know  that  it  is  if  our  inspec- 
tor is  not  allowed  to  observe  the  teaching  when  it  is 
going  on  ■ — By  this  simple  method  : — The  inspector 
has  the  papers  that  have  been  examined  and  sent  down; 
he  has  the  answers  to  them;  you  have  precisely  as 
much  as  you  have  at  present,  and,  I should  say,  a great 
deal  more  than  you  have  at  present,  in  the  present 
system  of  examinations,  and  you  have  all  its  defects 
-done  away  with.  I think  that  that  is  an  immense 
.advantage. 

3953.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — To  sum  up  shortly 
your  recommendations,  you  advise  us  to  adopt  a 
system  of  inspection,  pure  and  simple? — I have 
stated  it  fully. 

3954.  I am  leading  up  to  the  question  I want  to 
put  to  you  without  going  back  on  your  evidence  to 
any  extent  ? — I have  not  even  mentioned  these 
things  ; they  are  mentioned  in  the  report. 

3955.  Do  you  advise  us  to  adopt  at  once,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  present  system  of  the  distribution  of 
the  State  grant,  distribution  upon  inspection,  pure  and 
simple,  or  would  you  do  it  gradually  ? — I would  leave 
that  to  your  discretion. 

3956.  You  yourself  would  see  no  objection  to  doing 
it  at  once  ? — I think  that  that  is  a false  position  to 
get  us  into  altogether. 


3957.  You  have  not  considered  that  question  ? — Oh, 

I have  considered  it,  but  I have  not  solved  it  in  every 
detail. 

395S.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
most  important  practical  questions  we  have  to 
consider  ? — I think  so,  but  I think  it  is  for  you  to 
consider  it. 

I will  not  pursue  the  question  further  if  you  have 
not  considered  it. 

3959.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — We  have  to  con- 
sider this  question,  as  you  say,  but  we  are  most  anxious 
to  get  all  the  light  thrown  upon  the  question  that  can 
be  thrown  upon  it  by  expert  witnesses? — I should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be,  as  Mgr.  Molloy 
suggests  in  his  paper. 

3960.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— It  is  your  own  opinion 
I want  to  have  ? — I merely  wanted  to  put  myself 
into  the  position  that  I think  is  the  position  we 
ought  to  take,  namely,  to  state  what  we  think 
is  the  best  system  of  education,  and  then  it 
is  for  the  Commissioners  to  say  how  that  can  beat 
be  carried  out.  If  any  points  cannot  be  carried  out, 
let  them  strike  out  those  points.  But  I think  it 
would  be  a bad  position  for  the  Commissioners  to  get 
into  if  they  got  into  the  position  of  picking  holes  in 
every  suggestion  that  was  made,  rather  than  of  seeing 
what  can  be  done,  and  what  amount  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  suggestions. 

3961.  I assure  you  that  it  is  with  the  view  of  getting 

the  information  from  experts,  including  yourself,  that  I 
put  the  question,  because  the  sudden  substitution  of 
a new  system  for  an  old  one  is  a serious  matter,  and 
I want  your  assistance  on  the  subject? — T should  be 
inclined  to  say  what  Mgr.  Molloy  said 

3962.  That  it  should  be  done  tentatively? — I 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  why  impose  on  the 
whole  country  a system  which  seems  to  be 
to  my  mind  absolutely  bad ; why  impose 
that  bn  the  whole  country ; why  not  say  that 
if  certain  schools  prefer  to  do  another  thing,  and  if 
they  give  you  a guarantee  that  they  are  doing  good 
work,  that  they  are  doing  it  properly,  that  they  have 
a proper  programme — if  they  give  you  absolutely  satis- 
factory testimony  to  that  effect  and  have  examinations 
to  that  effect,  I do  not  see  why  these  should  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  out  their  programme.  That  is  what 
is  done  in  Germany  to  a very  large  extent.  What  I 
suggest  there,  is  that  each  school  would  be  allowed, 
if  they  are  capable  of  doing  so,  to  draw  up  their 
own  programme  of  studies,  that  they  would  submit 
that  to  the  Board,  that  the  experts  on  the  Board  t 
would  say,  “ This  programme  is  certainly  as  good, 
certainly  as  high,  as  anything  we  have  issued  if  they 
give  satisfactory  evidence  that  their  boys  are  well 
taught  in  that  programme,  and  that  thev  have  a suf- 
ficient amount  of  knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  do  not  see  why  we  should  impose  a bad  system 
upon  thorn.” 

3963.  I thoroughly  understand  your  suggestion; 
you  agree  to  the  suggestion  that  we  should  proceed 
tentatively  and  try  the  effect  of  the  introduction  on 
a small  scale  in  the  first  instance  of  payment  by 
inspection.  I have  your  answer  very  clearly  with 
regard  to  that.  You  are  aware  that  we  cannot 
distribute  the  public  grant  as  the  result  of  inspec- 
tion under  our  existing  statute  ? — Yes. 

3964.  One  of  the  practical  questions  to  which  we 
must  turn  our  minds  and  upon  which  we  desire  to 
have  the  assistance  of  experts  like  yourself  is  this  : 
supposing  that  we  fail  to  obtain  extended  powers, 
how  can  we  best  remove  the  evils  and  abuses  to 
which  you  have  called  attention  ? Have  you  directed 
your  mind  to  that  practical  inquiry  ? — Somewhat ; 
because  I regard  that  all  the  efforts  I could  make 
should  be  for  the  removal  of  the  system  altogether. 

I think,  however,  the  examination  papers  are  at 
the  root  of  an  immense  amount  of  the  evil. 
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3965.  That  I understand,  and  a good  many  of 
the  abuses  to  which  you  have  called  attention  so 
pointedly  could  be  removed  under  the  present  system  ; 
for  instance,  you  have  referred  to  a defective  mode  of 
teaching,  for  instance  English  Literature  ?— That  can- 
not be  examined. 

3966.  You  think  that  cannot  be  done? — It  cannot 
be. 

3967.  You  have  mentioned  a large  number  of 
subjects  which  you  have  said  are  not  taught,  the 
reason  being  that  they  do  not  pay.  They  do  not  pay 
because  they  are  not  examined  in  ? — It  was  Enolish 
literature  that  you  mentioned.  1 said  that  English 
literature  cannot  be  examined  on.  That  is  the  idea 
•of  Professor  J ebb. 

3968.  I want  your  own  opinion.  I have  the 
means  of  referring  to  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
it  is  your  individual  opinion  that  I now  want  ? — I 
merely  suggested  them,  as  perhaps  you  might  not 
have  come  across  the  precise  passages. 

3969.  These  references  are  to  books  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  There  is  no  harm  in  referring  to  them, 
but  it  is  your  individual  experience  that  I want  ? — As 
regards  the  individual  experience,  it  is  simply  that 
you  cannot  teach  them.  The  boys  have  got  demoralised. 
'They  will  not  listen  to  them  ; they  will  not  and  they 
cannot  be  asked  about  them  at  the  examinations. 
The  very  idea  of  teaching  them  some  of  the  beauties 
of  these  things,  and  getting  them  to  relish  them,  the 
very  idea  of  reading  a play  to  them  and  letting  them 
realise  them  is  not  possible. 

3970.  I am  very  much  disposed  to  agree  that 
knowledge  of  English  literature  cannot  very  well 
be  tested  by  any  system  of  examination  or  inspection  ? 
■ — By  inspection,  yes. 

3971.  That  may  be  a subject  for  difference  of 
opinion.  But,  with  reference  to  other  branches  of 
learning,  a great  many  of  your  observations  have 
been  directed  to  defective  modes  of  examination 
rather  than  to  any  essential  vices  in  the  system 
itself;  for  instance,  taking  the  testing  of  mere 
memory  work — is  not  that  sol — I thought  1 had 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  my  fundamental  objection 
is  to  the  teacher  being  cramped  by  an  outside  autho- 
rity. That  is  fundamental. 

3972.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  object  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  money  as  the  result  of  examinations  ? 
— Men  like  Arnold  will  not  admit  of  such  things. 

3973.  I am  trying  to  bring  your  mind  to  this: 
assuming  that  we  still  must  continue  the  system,  how 
■can  we  minimise  these  evil  results?— By  changing  the 
examination  papers  as  much  as  possible. 

3974.  Exactly.  Do  you  not  think  a good  deal  can 
be  done,  as  you  put  it  very  fairly,  by  changing  the 
examination  papers  ? — Something  could  be  done  ; I 
would  not  say  a good  deal. 

3975.  Something  could  be  done? — I think  it  is 
radically  wrong. 

3976.  I assure  you  you  have  made  yourself  per- 
fectly clear,  to  my  mind,  upon  that.  T am  at  present 
asking  your  assistance  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
bound  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Do  you  not 
think,  also,  that  a good  deal  might  be  done  by  en- 
forcing submission  to  inspection  as  a condition  pre- 
cedent to  receipt  of  results  fees — perhaps  not  every- 
thing, but  a good  deal  ? — To  what  sort  of  inspection  ? 

3977.  Inspection  very  much  on  the  lines  you  have 
suggested  ? — Oh,  you  could  not. 

3978.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  that  way? — You 
cannot  introduce  it. 

3979.  We  cannot  pay  results  fees  upon  inspection, 
but  assume  that  we  can  make  submission  to  inspection, 
and  the  obtaining  of  a satisfactory  certificate  a condition 
precedent  to  the  receipt  of  results  fees.  You  do  not  at- 
tach any  importance  to  that  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
you  can  do  that ; I do  not  know  whether  the  people 
of  Ireland  or  the  schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  Ireland 
would  be  very  anxious  to  have  such  a thing  as  that. 
You  increase  everything,  you  submit  us  to  this  despe- 


rate pressure  of  examinations,  and  in  addition  to  that  Jan.  25 
you  will  pour  in  inspection  upon  us.  Rer 

3980.  Is  your  objection  founded  on  the  possible  dis-  Boukin. 
like  to  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  ? — 

What  precise  good  would  it  do ; first,  to  get  him  to  go 

into  the  class  and  see  the  teaching,  ifec. 

3981.  I will  tell  you  the  idea  that  was  present  to 
my  mind,  and  which  has  been  presented  to  our  minds 
by  a good  mauy  witnesses.  There  might  be  inspec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  not  the  pro- 
ficiency of  individual  students,  but  the  methods  of 
teaching  adopted  in  the  school.  For  instance,  whether 
in  teaching  modern  languages  there  was  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  teach  the  languages  as  living  languages — 
spoken  languages  ? — I think  a great  deal  too  much  has 
been  made  of  that  point  from  an  educational  jioint  of 

3982.  Then  you  do  not  attach  very  much  impor- 
tance to  it? — From  a commercial  point  of  view,  from 
a utilitarian  point  of  view,  it  is  very  good  to  be  able 
to  speak  the  language  correctly ; but  we  may  not  be 
pronouncing  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
spoke  them,  still  we  can  derive  benefit  from  their 
language,  and  the  greatest  educational  benefit,  too,  if 
we  are  able  to  study  the  great  authors  in  Greek  and 
Latin  properly. 

3983.  I was  referring  to  living  languages? — It  is 
the  same. 

3984.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  methods  of 
teaching  can  be  efficiently  tested  by  inspection?; — It 
depends  on  the  sort  of  inspection. 

3985.  Quite  so ; but  by  efficient  inspection  such  as 
you  would  approve  of? — Decidedly. 

3986.  Therefore  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that 
some  safeguard  might  be  applied  to  a system  which, 
according  to  you,  results  in  certain  abuses  by  insisting 
upon  submission  to  efficient  inspection  as  a condition 
precedent  to  the  receipt  of  results  fees  ? — I daresay 
that  would  be  very  good. 

3987.  I cannot  expect  you  to  go  further  than  that  ? 

— Putting  on  the  two  things — it  is  keeping  all  the 
evils  of  the  present  system. 

You  have  expressed  your  views  so  clearly  and  so 
fully  that  I will  not  trouble  you  any  further. 

3988.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — One  of  the  things  T heard 
from  you  with  the  greatest  surprise  was  the  different 
attitude  boys  take  up  towards  their  teachers  at  the 
present  time  as  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be  in  my 
school  days.  In  my  time  we  were  told  to  learn  a 
certain  thing,  and  if  we  did  not  do  it  unpleasant  con- 
sequences would  follow.  Now  it  seems  the  case  is  that 
if  a teacher  tells  a boy  to  learn  a thing,  he  says,  “ Oh, 
no,  that  will  not  be  good  for  me  ; I won’t  learn  that.” 

If  that  is  the  attitude  which  is  taken  up  by  boys 
towards  their  teachers  now,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  difference  which  has  taken  place  ? — Simply  because 
they  know  what  pays  and  what  does  not. 

3989  Pays  whom  ? — Themselves. 

3990.  Is  it  a question  with  regard  to  themselves  or 
their  teachers.  I do  not  suppose  the  boys  are  very 
solicitous  about  their  teachers  ?— They  are  solicitous 
about  themselves  in  regard  to  passing  and  getting 
prizes. 

3991.  Then  you  think  we  give  too  many  prizes  to 
boys  ? — l do  not  see  how  that  follows. 

3992.  I do  not  see  how  a boy  should  feel  any  interest 
in  it  except  that  you  say  from  the  money  we  give  them 
they  are  so  solioitous? — They  do  not  get  the  money  at 
all;  they  get  the  honour  and  glory  of  passing. 

3993.  And  you  think  they  would  be  as  careful  about 
that,  apart  from  the  prizes?  You  think,  then,  that  it 
is  really  for  honour  and  glory  that  the  boys  will  not 
learn  what  their  teachers  tell  them  to? — I cannot 
follow  that. 

3994.  Would  they  get  any  honour  and  glory  from 
their  teachers  if  they  answered  well  in  the  things 
which  their  teachers  told  them  to  learn  ? — I do  not 
think  they  value  that  as  much  as  what  they  learn  from, 
their  books  that  pays  better. 
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3995.  Would  they  get  honour  and  glory  from  their 
school-fellows  if  they  came  out  best  in  the  class? — If 
they  came  out  best  in  the  class — oh,  yes. 

3996.  I confess  in  my  time,  if'honour  and  glory  came 
in  at  all,  the  only  way  in  which  it  operated  on  us  was 
in  the  way  of  getting  a good  opinion  from  our  teacher 
and  a good  reputation  among  our  classfellows  ? — I 
think  that  has  gone  to  a very  great  extent.  I think 
Matthew  Arnold  has  answered  all  that. 

3997.  Do  not  tell  me  about  Matthew  Arnold  ; tell 
me  what  you  know  yourself? — I thought  Matthew 
Arnold  might  have  as  much  weight  as  I would  have  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  my  own  opinion  is  perfectly 
the  same.  It  is  perfectly  ludicrous  to  tell  a boy  that 
this  or  that  will  improve  him.  He  does  not  want 
any  improvement ; he  thinks  he  will  do  very  well  as 
he  is.  What  he  wants  to  get  is  a pass  and  marks, 
and,  if  possible,  to  gain  an  exhibition ; and  some  boys 
have  got  so  far  as  to  be  nicknamed  “Marks,”  be- 
cause they  never  thought  of  getting  anything  else 
but  marks. 

3998.  As  you  quote  Matthew  Arnold,  I may  say 
that  I never  heard  anything  so  absurd  as  what  you 
quoted  from  him  yesterday — that  boys  of  15  exhi- 
bited poverty  of  thought  in  their  composition  % — That 
was  not  from  Matthew  Arnold,  that  was  from  one  of 
your  own  examiners. 

3999.  I understood  you  to  say  it  was  from  Matthew 
Arnold.  If  it  had  been  slovenliness  of  expression  I 
think  that  would  be  correct,  but  as  to  poverty  of 
thought  I do  not  think  you  would  expect  much  rich- 
ness of  thought  from  boys  of  that  age  ? — But  you  might 
expect  some  commonsense,  and  at  present  we  get 
none  of  it  from  them. 

4000.  Now  you  talk  of  our  imposing  a system  of 
education  upon  schools.  Surely  you  know  that  no 
schoolmaster  is  obliged  to  enter  his  boys  for  our  ex- 
aminations at  all  ? — You  do  not  impose  it,  but  public 
opinion  imposes  it.  No  school  dare  stand  out  from 
these  examinations.  One  ease,  girls  were  concerned, 

I had  a good  deal  of  influence  with,  and  I said  I 
would  go  on  my  knees  to  beg  them  not  to  go  in  for 
the  Intermediate,  and  they  followed  my  recommend- 
ation and  did  not  go  in  for  it  because  it  would  destroy 
their  education  ; but  a boys’  school  cannot  face  that 
when  every  other  school  in  the  country  is  going  in  for  it. 

4001.  What  is  really  the  inducement  that  has 
brought  so  many  people  into  our  examinations? — 
Money. 

4002.  Then  it  is  the  offering  of  prizes,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  results  fees,  apparently,  that  is  responsible  for 
it? — Yes,  on  bad  principles,  there  being  only  a written 
examination  to  pass. 

4003.  The  principles  must  be  such  as  you  can  test. 
What  I want  to  bring  out  is  this — that  the  reason 
that  the  German  schools  and  the  English  secondaiy 
schools  do  not  come  into  competition  with  us  is  that 
we  differ  from  them  in  that  we  have  a large  sum  of 
money  to  distribute  amongst  schools.  If  it  was  merely 
that  a school  had  an  endowment,  and  all  we  had  to 
see  was  whether  it  was  working  honestly,  I would 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  teachers’  methods  ? — I am 
very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  because  I think  that 
gives  up  the  whole  idea.  Therefore,  it  is  this  grant 
of  some  thousands  that  is  to  destroy  the  whole 
education  of  Ireland — if  you  wanted  real  education 
you  would  have  inspection,  but  if  you  wanted  to 
disburse  money  you  would  not. 

4004.  It  comes  very  much  to  that  ? — I am  afraid 
so,  and  I think  it  would  be  a very  bad  day  for  Ire- 
land when  the  education  of  the  country  was  to  be 
blasted  by  a few  hundreds  more  to  one  school  than  to 
another.  I think  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that 
ever  came  on  the  country. 

4005.  I may  say  in  confirmation  of  your  opinion 
that  many  of  the  evils  of  this  system  did  not  exist 
when  our  endowment  was  comparatively  small? — 
Certainly ; and  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  I could  hear  of  them  have  almost  disap- 
peared. 


4006.  I want  to  know  whether  your  remedy  would 
be  to  give  up  this  money  ? — No,  but  to  disburse  it  ac- 
cording to  a proper  system. 

4007.  We  have  got  a certain  sum  of  money  to  dis- 
tribute amongst  schools,  and  we  have  to  discriminate 
in  some  way  or  another  what  schools  are  doing  their 
work  best.  As  far  as  I can  make  out  your  remedy 
would  be  to  leave  it  to  the  teachers  themselves  ? — By 
no  means. 

4008.  To  let  the  teacher  choose  his  own  course,, 
examine  in  his  own  way,  and  to  let  us  have  no  power 
to  interfere? — Under  proper  control,  I say  ; and  the 
strange  thing  is  that  that  is  what  is  adopted  in 
England  altogether. 

4009.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  is  in  primary- 
schools,  is  it  not — not  in  secondary? — But  what  is  the 
difference  ? 

4010.  JEtev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  would  take  us  too  long- 
to  argue  that  question  out  ?—  They  wanted  to  disburse 
money,  and  they  wanted  to  get  the  best  means  to  dis- 
burse that  money.  They  used  to  examine  individual 
pupils,  but  they  gave  that  up  as  a farce.  They  said, 
“We  will  not  examine  these  individual  pupils,  we 
will  examine  the  class  as  a whole ; we  will  send  in 
our  inspector,  and  he  will  tell  us ; we  will  let  the 
head  master  draw  out  his  programme,  and  he  will 
submit  that  to  us  ; each  teacher  will  draw  up  his  own 
programme  month  by  month,  and  submit  that  to  us ; 
and  we  will  send  our  inspector  down  to  see  that  it  is- 
properly  carried  out.”  That  is  what  they  now  do, 
and  educated  opinion  all  over  England  is  coming  to- 
that,  as  it  has  long  since  come  to  it  in  Scotland,  and  I do 
not  see  why  we  in  Ireland  are  to  adopt  another 
system  altogether  from  that  which  is  adopted  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

4011.  I am  quite  insensible  to  the  argument  that 
we  in  Ireland  are  necessarily  to  be  guided  entirely  by 
what  may  be  done  elsewhere.  You  quoted  from  an 
English  newspaper  some  criticism  to  the  effect  that, 
they  do  not  mind  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland — that 
the  system  in  Ireland  is  the  very  worst  of  all.  Now, 
I am  too  good  an  Irishman  to  acquiesce  in  that  kind 
of  thing — that  we  have  no  business  to  speak  or  think 
at  all  because  people  in  England  or  in  Germany  do 
differently  ? — I do  not  think  you  have  quite  fairly  re- 
presented what  I gave  as  the  opinion  of  an  English 
newspaper ; the  Commission  were  quite  prepared 
to  get  information  from  any  place,  but  they  could  not 
get  any  inlormation  from  us  in  the  eight  volumes  of 
the  Report. 

4012.  That  is  what  I saw  in  the  English  news- 
paper as  condemning  Irish  methods  ? — By  no  means 
it  is  merely  stating  a fact. 

4013.  I want  to  put  aside  those  external  authorities 
altogether,  and  to  come  as  far  as  we  can  to  your  own 
experience? — That  was  a Commission  of  the  best 
educationists  and  educational  authorities  in  the 
country,  and  they  never  thought  of  sending  a Com- 
missioner over  here  to  know  what  we  were  doing  in 
the  Intermediate. 

4014.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  you  think  they 
were  wise  in  that? — Oh,  certainly  ; and  Germany 
never  did  it  either,  though  they  are  reforming  their 
systems  every  day. 

4015.  Just  following  that  suggestion  up,  you  would 
agree  that,  although  Irish  experience  might  not  be 
useful  in  England,  the  twenty  years’  experience  in 
Ireland  is  useful  with  regard  to  Ireland  itself? — 
Certainly. 

4016.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  seem  to  object  to 
our  testing  the  schoolmasters’  own  guarantee  in  any 
way  whatever  ? — I beg  your  pardon ; not  at  all. 

4017.  You  think  that  when  we  send  an  inspector 
down  he  is  not  to  ask  questions  of  his  own,  but  the 
schoolmaster  is  to  ask  his  own  questions,  in  which  he 
may  have  prepared  the  boy  specially,  that  the  in- 
spector is  to  listen  to  those  questions  (if  the  school 
master  gives  him  the  privilege  of  listening  to  them) 
and  that  he  is  not  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  see 
whether  the  boys  know  the  subject  properly  or  not  1 — 
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I do  not  believe  that  is  at  all  a picture  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

4018.  That  is  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  of 
what  you  said  ? — My  position  is  this  : I give  you 
•every  means  of  finding  out  that  the  teaching  is  good, 
that  the  teachers  are  good,  that  the  curriculum  is  as 
good  as  anything  you  prescribe,  and  perhaps  a great 
•deal  better ; and  I do  not  see  why,  if  I can  get  a very 
much  better  curriculum  than  you  propose  (perhaps  as 
Professor  Tyrrell  suggested  yesterday,  six  times  as 
much  Latin,  or  anything  else  that  may  be),  I do  not 
see  why  I am  to  be  bound  to  a much  inferior  pro- 
gramme. It  is  mediocrity  that  is  encouraged  by  that. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a chance  for  an  educationist 
or  for  a teacher,  and  all  these  would  be  completely 
■done  away  with  ; you  could  have  no  such  person  as  an 
Arnold  or  a Temple,  or  any  of  these  men ; they 
would  always  have  to  do  what  the  Intermediate 
.said.  And  I think,  as  Sir  Joshua  Pitch  said  only 
-this  very  month — 

4019.  You  are  quoting  again,  and  as  I have  said,  I 
want  your  own  opinions,  not  those  of  others.  For  that 
•quotation  to  have  any  value,  you  must  first  tell  me 
who  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  is,  then  whether  he  was  dealing 
with  schools  of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  how  far 
the  things  he  was  speaking  of,  bore  relation  to  ours, 
and  so  on.  I only  wish  to  save  the  time  which  is  con- 
sumed by  your  bringing  in  authorities,  the  value  of 
which  I do  not  know? — I really  thought  chat  any  person 
connected  with  education  would  know  who  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  was. 

4020.  Then  I do  not  want  to  be  connected  with 
•education  in  that  sense.  I do  not  want  to  know 
who  he  is,  and  if  his  reasons  are  not  good  I do  not 
want  to  listen  to  them.  I want  to  know,  from  your 
experience  and  knowledge,  how  we  are  to  discriminate 
between  schools  without  holding  some  kind  of 
examination  of  our  own  ? — I can  only  suggest  what  I 
have  already  said — simply  that  you  get  an  inspector 
to  go  down  there.  I think  you  said  yourself  just 
mow  that  if  you  wanted  to  test  a school  that  had  not 
to  get  public  money  you  would  send  down  an  inspec- 
tor— that  would  be  the  best  way — but  if  you  wanted 
to  know  how  the  class  was  taught  he  would  go  into 
the  class,  hear  the  teaching,  and  hear  the  pupils.  I 
think  nobody  ever  thought  of  anything  else. 

4021.  I will  give  you  an  illustration.  Some  things 
sire  suitable  for  examination,  and  some  are  not.  For 
instance,  in  English  literature,  suppose  you  take 
Shakespeare ; you  know  the  vocabulary  of  Shake- 
speare is  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
modern  English.  Suppose  there  is  a very  unusual 
word  in  Shakespeare,  would  it  be  a very  improper 
•thing  to  see  if  the  boy  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
word  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

4022.  Must  not  a great  deal  of  the  examination  be 
in  those  questions  that  are  put  forward  as  being 
ridiculous — asking  the  meaning  of  words  that  occur 
in  Shakespeare  ? — I should  say  not. 

4023.  Then,  besides  that  there  is  a very  interesting 
thing.  Suppose  you  were  to  set  an  examination 
paper  in  Shakespeare,  it  might  be  very  desirable  to 
get  lectures  from  the  teacher  on  the  beauties  of 
Shakespeare,  and  so  forth,  but  what  kind  of 
examination  paper  could  you  set  on  the  beauties  of 
Shakespeare? — The  only  way  to  see  whether  such 
things  were  taught  would  be  by  means  of  an  inspec- 
tor, and  nothing  else.  The  present  teaching  is  the 
most  wretched  thing  that  can  possibly  be.  I believe 
you  object  to  all  authorities,  but  I must  quote  this — 
(Jhurton  Collins  said  that  if  a system  were  to  be 
■devised  that  would  cause  the  very  name  of  Shake- 
speare to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  our  youths,  nothing 
better  could  be  devised  than  the  examination  papers 
set  at  present. 

4024.  I think  one  thing  you  have  said  had  a good 
■deal  of  sense  in  it — that  what  you  thought  would  be 
an  ideal  system  would  be  that  a schoolmaster  should 
teach  for  eight  months  and  cram  for  two  ; that  is  to  say, 
that  the  rewards  we  offer  should  be  so  subordinate  that 


it  should  not  be  the  primary  object  of  the  teacher  to  Jan.  25, 1893. 

get  our  fees,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  his  work  j>ev  ]>  c 

should  be  devoted  to  teaching,  having  that  teaching  Bodkin. 

tested  by  examination.  To  come  back  to  what  we 

were  saying  about  Shakespeare,  the  inspector  could  go 

down  and  hear  a most  beautiful  leccure  on  the  beauties 

of  Shakespeare  ; but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that 

on  the  class.  The  practical  effect  would  be  that  some 

of  the  most  intelligent  boys  would  hear  it  with  the 

most  lively  interest,  while  a great  number  of  the  boys 

would  have  their  thoughts  on  other  things  all  the  time, 

and  would  not  profit  one  bit  by  it.  You  talk  of  the 

“ leaving”  examination  in  Germany  as  a good  thing  ; 

that  is  to  say  when  a boy  is  leaving  the  school  to  go  into 

a university  you  would  not  object  to  an  examination 

then  ? — I think  I said  I should  like  to  leave  that  as  an 

open  question. 

4025.  If  you  allow  this  “ leaving”  examination  on  a 
boy  passing  from  school  to  a university,  would  it  not 
be  open  to  the  objections  you  have  already  spoken  of  ? 

— It  would  not  take  place  until  he  was  17  or  18  years 
of  age,  and  a great  deal  of  the  evil  would  be  eliminated ; 
you  would  not  be  inflicting  all  the  evils  from  the  age 
of  12  or  14  up,  and  there  would  be  some  hope  of  the 
boy  escaping. 

4026.  Might  there  not  also  be  an  examination 
when  a boy  passed  from  one  grade  to  another.  When 
he  is  raised,  a form  from  the  school  itself  would  give 
him  an  examination  ? — That  is  precisely  what  I want 
— to  let  the  school  give  the  examination,  and  not  an 
external  authority. 

4027.  But  the  question  is  this ; we  are  to  check 
schools,  we  are  to  discriminate  between  schools,  and  to 
give  rewards  to  those  who  are  carrying  on  their  in- 
struction well,  and  not  to  those  who  are  not  carrying 
on  their  instruction  well  ? — I think  what  I have  sug- 
gested there  allows  everything  to  be  done  in  that  way. 

Everything  can  be  quite  open  and  above  board.  The 
inspector  goes  down,  and  he  says,  “ What  have  you 
prepared  in  this  subject  ? ” The  teacher  says,  “We 
have  prepared  Virgil,”  and  the  inspector  says,  “ I should 
like  that  boy  and  that  boy  examined ; and  I would  like 
you  to  take  this  passage  or  that.”  There  is  no  collusion 
then. 

4028.  But  that  might  be  the  very  passage  in  which 
the  teacher  had  specially  prepared  the  boys  ? — Yes  ; 
and  so  the  passage  given  in  the  examination  paper 
might  be  too. 

4029.  But  he  would  not  have  the  dictation  of  it  in 
that  case.  Then  with  regard  to  examinations,  for 
instance  in  natui'al  philosophy,  you  said  that  we  could 
examine  by  papers  very  well,  but  that  we  had  not  proper 
examiners.  We  are  trying  to  get  your  opinion  to 
guide  us  as  to  how  we  are  to  get  proper  examiners, 
but  the  only  thing  I have  heard  suggested  yet  is  to  call 
Professor  Tyndall  from  the  dead.  That  unfortunately 
is  not  possible? — T do  not  think  I suggested  the  resus- 
citation of  Professor  Tyndall  at  all. 

4030.  You  said  our  professors  were  bad  examiners, 
and  that  Professor  Tyndall  could  have  given  a much 
better  examination ; but  that  is  not  a practicable  sug- 
gestion ? — That  is  not  the  only  one.  There  is  another 
authority  that  I have  to  quote — it  is  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. The  British  Association,  I suppose,  may  have 


some  weight  attached  to  it.  The  British  Association, 
after  an  extensive  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  science 
all  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  came  to 
this  conclusion— that  it  was  absolutely  bad  at  present, 
and  the  teachers,  when  examined  upon  it,  said  it  was 
due  to  a very  great  extent  to  the  examinations  to 
which  they  were  submitted,  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion admitted  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  truth  in  that. 

4031.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  what  axe  you  talk- 
ing about.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ science  ” ? Is 
mathematics  science  ? — I am  speaking  of  natural 
science  just  at  present. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Then  I wish  you  would  use  an 
adjective,  because  science  is  a very  big  word,  and  if  you 
use  the  word  “ science  ” to  exclude  all  those  things  that 
include  measuring,  weight,  counting,  and  so  on,  I 
2 F 2 
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Jan.  25, 1899.  think  you  are  leaving  out  tlie  very  foundation  of  all 
Rev.  R.  C.  science. 

Bodkin.  4033.  O’Conor  Don. — We  quite  understand  that 

you  propose  the  payments  to  be  given  by  the  State 
for  education  should  be  given  solely  by  inspection. 
Now  I want  to  ask  you,  have  you  ever  considered 
whether  there  is  any  risk  that  if  the  State  pays  for 
Intermediate  education  in  the  Irish  secondary 
schools,  solely  by  inspection,  by  degrees  State  inter- 
ference in  the  management  of  these  schools  may 
arise.  Have  you  considered  that  at  all  1—1  have. 

4034.  Do  you  see  any  danger  or  risk  likely  to 
arise  in  that  direction  ? — By  the  method  that  I propose 
I do  not  see  how  it  would,  because  it  leaves,  to  a very 
great  extent,  the  amount  of  inspection  to  be  submitted 
to  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master ; Monsignor 
Molloy,  I think,  proposed  in  his  paper  that  a certain 
additional  amount  would  be  paid  for  inspection. 
At  present  you  pay  for  results  of  teaching.  I 
should  suggest,  as  he  suggested  in  his  paper, 
that  something  should  be  given  for  the  teaching 
and  something  should  be  given  for  having  proper 
appliances,  and  something  should  be  given  for  other 
things.  I divide  it  into  five  sections — sanitary 
inspection  ; inspection  of  halls  and  appliances  ; 
inspection  of  physical  and  chemical  laboratories; 
inspection  of  courses ; and  inspection  of  staff  and 
efficiency  of  methods. 

4035.  I presume  you  would  admit  that  the  require- 
ments which  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  payment  would  be  the  teaching  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  There  ought  to  be 
more  given  for  that,  for  instance,  than  for  sanitary 
efficiency? — I should  say  so,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  you  would  get  the  country  to  adopt  that. 
Personally,  I believe  the  all-important  thing  is  the 
teacher.  In  Germany  the  whole  idea  is  to  get 
men  in  contact  with  the  best  minds  in  the  country, 
and  that  is  where  education  takes  place,  and  not  in 
saying  by  rote  a number  of  answers  to  questions. 

4036.  That  is  just  what  I was  coming  to.  Your 
ideal  really  is  the  German  system  with  regard  to  • 
teaching  and  State  endowment? — Some  things  I 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  improve  on,  but  that  is 
the  basis  of  it. 

4037.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  I first 
asked  you,  whether  there  might  not  be  a risk  of  the 
State  interfering  with  the  management  of  these  schools 
if  they  were  paid  by  inspection,  I would  like  to  ask 
you  whether  in  Germany  it  is  not  a fact  that  all  the 
teachers  have  to  pass  an  examination,  and  that  they 
are,  under  the  German  system,  Civil  Servants  of  the 
Government,  entitled  to  pensions,  and  so  on.  Is  that  a 
system  you  would  like  to  see  established  in  Ireland? — 
No. 

4038.  If  this  German  system  is  the  ideal  that  we 
are  to  look  forward  to,  is  there  not  something  in  what 
I first  suggested — that  there  is  some  risk  of  the  same 
demands  being  made  in  this  country  from  the  managers 
of  schools  if  this  payment  by  inspection  is  the  sole 
means  by  which  the  State  is  to  assist  education  ? — 
There  is  a danger,  but  I do  not  see  how  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  Inspection  is  the  thing  that  is  spoken  of 
in  England  at  present  in  all  their  Commissions. 

4039.  That  may  be ; but  in  England,  when  it  is 
spoken  of,  I suppose  the  persons  who  speak  in  that 
sense  see  no  difficulty,  or  objection  to  the  State  inter- 
fering?— Oh,  decidedly;  I think  a large  number  of 
them  would. 

4040.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  are  referring  to 
the  recent  Commission  of  1895  ? — And  all  since 
those ; there  have  been  various  conferences,  &c. 

4041.  O’CoNdu  Don. — Is  it  not  the  fact,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  what  has  happened  in  foreign  countries, 
and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  what  has  lately  arisen  even  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  primary  schools,  that 
where  you  establish  a system  paid  by  the  State,  the 
tendency  of  the  State  is  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  especially  in  the  appoint- 


ment of  the  teachers  in  their  tenure  of  office,  and 
generally  to  take  the  management  of  the  schools  out 
of  the  hands  of  private  managers  ? — Yes,  I believe- 
that  that  is  a great  danger,  and  I should  by  no  means- 
be  prepared  to  meet  it  if  I did  not  think  that 
the  present  system  is  full  of  evil. 

4042.  You  consider  the  present  system  so  intrin- 
sically bad  that  you  would  rather  face  this  danger  of 
having  the  management  of  the  schools  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  bodies  that  at  present  manage 
them,  and  having  them  become  State  institutions  ? — 
I should  rather  say  that  I should  have  more  hope  in 
the  Board,  and  otherwise  that  such  things  should  not 
be  inflicted  on  the  country. 

4043.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a proposition 
that  commends  itself  to  general  acceptance  that 
if  the  State  pays  for  the  teaching  simply  and 
solely  on  the  inspection  of  that  teaching,  -the- 
State  has  a right  to  see  that  the  teachers  are  pro- 
perly qualified,  that  they  pass  a certain  examination, 
and  that  when  they  are  qualified  and  when  they  do- 
their  work  they  should  be  paid ; and  that,  as  the- 
Stateis  the  paymaster,  they  should  be  subject  entirely 
to  State  control? — I should  be  inclined  to  accept  that 
proposition  a priori,  but  not  when  you  already  have- 
a large  amount  of  money  which  is  being  expended 
at  present.  If  they  were  beginning  the  thing  over 
again,  and  it  were  not  in  your  hands,  I should  be  very 
slow  indeed  to  think  of  submitting  to  State  control — 
I think  it  would  be  very  detrimental — but  1 
do  not  see  where  they  are  to  come  in  now,  as  long  as; 
we  have  the  Board  here  to  guard  us.  . I do  not  see- 
why  we  are  to  look  forward  to  these  objectionable- 
points.  I think  that  we  are  safe  in  your  hands. 

4044.  You  see  you  point  to  other  countries  whero- 
this  system  has  been  adopted ; you  point  to  it  as  the- 
ideal  up  to  which  we  should  work ; and  I wish  to  call! 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  those  other  countries-- 
the  schools  are  not  as  freely  under  the  control  of 
managers  as  they  are  in  this  country? — Well,  you. 
have  taken,  I should  be  inclined  to  say,  a special  case,, 
namely  Germany. 

4045.  Is  not  Germany  the  case  that  you  have  been 
all  day  laying  before  us  as  the  example  we  ought  to- 
work  up  to? — Yes,  but  the  very  same  thing  is  to 
a great  extent  pursued  in  England — the  idea  of 
having  inspection,  and  not  written  examinations. 
The  whole  testimony  of  that  Commission  of  1895  was- 
against  written  papers  as  cramping  the  teacher.  There 
is  a regular  cry  about  it ; I have  given  a few  of  the 
things  that  were  said,  but  nothing  better  can  be  done 
than  to  read  the  whole  of  about  ten  pages  on  inspec- 
tion. 

4046.  I am  not  objecting  at  all  to  your  arguments 
with  regard  to  inspection,  and  in  regard  to  seeing 
that  the  teaching  given  is  up  to  the  proper 
standard,  but  I want  to  point  out  to  you  that  there 
is  the  risk — and  I have  asked  you  whether  you  have 
considered  the  probable  existence  of  that  risk — that 
if  you  adopt  this  system  of  thorough  State  education, 
based  upon  inspection,  the  managers  of  the  schools  in 
Ireland  may  very  soon  find  themselves  deprived  of 
their  schools? — I l’eally  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
that,  but  I do  not  see  that  it  would  necessarily  follow. 

4047.  Are  you  not  aware  thatin  the  National  schools- 
in  Ireland  lately  there  was  a movement  in  this  very 
direction — in  regard  to  the  primary  schools? — Yes,  I 
believe  so ; but  all  over  the  country  that  is  cjming. 
The  whole  idea  now  in  England  is  registration  of 
teachers — they  think  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
teacher,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a medical  man,  you 
should  know  in  some  way  or  another  whether  he  is 
qualified  to  do  his  work  or  not.  I believe  that  is 
coming. 

4048.  I only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  con- 
sidered it  ? — I have,  and  I think  it  is  the  strong  point 
against  interfering  with  the  present  system — viz.,  that 
the  system,  if  once  it  got  in,  might  grab  and  grab,  and 
destroy  all  our  freedom. 

4049.  You  have  told  us  very  strongly  the  evils  that 
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exist  tinder  the  present  system ; you  have  told  us  that 
it  tends  to  produce  bad  teaching  and  bad  methods, 
that  nothing  but  its  abolition  can  save 
the  education  of  the  country  from  utter  ruin, 
and  that  it  is  a system  under  which  boys 
are  trained  to  everything  which  is  wrong;  and 
yet,  in  answer  to  the  Provost,  you  told  us  a moment 
ago  that  no  school  dare  keep  out  of  it.  Is  public 
opinion  then  so  strongly  in  favour  of  this  pernicious 
system  ? — I do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it 
public  opinion  or  not.  The  parents  want  to  have  some 
test  that  their  boys  are  doing  something  or  another. 

4050.  The  parents,  then,  cannot  entertain  the  same  i 
very  strong  views  that  you  entertain  with  regard  to 
the  pernicious  character  of  the  system  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  so.  In  every  other  matter,  persons  who  are  not 
well  up  in  the  subject  think  that  they  ought  not  to 
give  opinions  on  it,  but  in  regard  to  education  it  seems 
to  be  in  quite  a different  position ; every  person  is 
ready  to  give  an  opinion  on  education.  A father  or 
a mother  comes  to  us  and  says,  “ I don’t  want  my  boy 
to  be  taught  Latin,”  or  this  or  that  thing.  They 
would  never  think  of  going  up  to  a doctor  and 
saying,  “ Oh, . doctor,  I want  you  to  tell  my  boy  to 
take  so  and  so they  would  say,  “ This  is  an  expert, 
he  knows  his  business,  and  he  will  do  it.”  With  a 
singing  master  it  is  the  same;  but,  with  regard  to 
teaching,  every  person  thinks  he  is  perfectly  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  it,  though  according  to  my 
idea  there  is  no  more  difficult  subject,  nothing  more 
filled  with  difficulties,  or  which  requires  a larger 
amount  of  reading  and  thought  and  everything  of  that 
kind. 

4051.  Although  you  hold  this  very  strong  objection 

against  the  system,  you  have  continued  your  schools 
and  colleges  in  connection  with  it  ? — Yes.  I think 

it  is  Cardinal  Newman  who  calls  it  “this  most  pre- 
posterous system,”  and  he  asked  colleges  to  shut  their 
gates  against  it,  as  it  was  doing  infinite  harm.  Of 
course  it  was  not  the  Intermediate  system  he  was 
speaking  of,  but  such  things  as  the  London  University. 
He  said  that  good  teachers  had  simply  to  bow  to 
things  which  they  could  not  but  condemn  in  their 
hearts. 

4052.  They  have  to  bow  to  the  opinions  of  the 
parents  ? — And  it  is  simply  this — they  have  no  choice 
except  to  close  the  college  or  go  in  for  the ' Inter- 
mediate. 1 have  often  heard  it  said  that  if  three  or 
four  of  the  large  places  would  club  together,  and  say, 
“ We  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,”  persons 
would  come  in  at  once,  delighted  to  be  rid  of  it. 

4053.  You  have  told  us  that  you  knew  many 
instances  in  which  boys  have  been  permanently 
injured  by  following  the  system.  W ould  you  mind 
quoting  a few  of  these  many  instances  ? — Perhaps  I 
might  ask  you  in  what  way  injured  ? 

4054.  Injured  in  their  health  or  in  their  career  in 
life? — Well,  iujured  in  their  health — I have  seen  two 
or  three  persons  broken  up  by  it ; they  have  had  to 
go  home.  I have  heard  of — 

4055.  I do  not  want  anything  you  have^Iieard,  but 
you  said  in  answer  to  the  Chief  Baron,  “ I know 
many  instances  in  which  boys  have  been  permanently 
injured  in  life  through  following  the  Intermediate 
system  of  education.”  Now,  as  you  have  known 
many  instances,  I would  ask  you  to  give  us  a few  ? 
— I have  one  or  two  before  my  mind  at  present.  I 
know  of  one  boy  who  certainly  suffered  a great  deal 
from  the  Intermediate : he  simply  had  to  go  home,  in 
consequence  of  overstrain ; and  with  regard  to  the 
teachers  I.  have  known  it  over  and  over  again. 

4056.  If  you  would  kindly  keep  to  the  one  ques- 
tion. You  have  known  of  one  boy  who  had  to  leave 
school  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  Had  you  never 
known  of  such  a case  as  that  before  the  Intermediate 
came  into  existence  ? — Not  from  the  same  cause. 

4057.  But  from  any  cause  ? — Oh,  yes. 

4058.  The  only  fact  we  know  is  that  this  boy  had 
to  go  home  from  school  1 — Oh,  no  ; I knew  it  was  the 
injury  done  to  him  by  overworking  himself. 


4059.  And  you  never  knew  a boy  overworking 
himself  before  the  Intermediate  system  was  estab- 
lished 1 -I  cannot  say  I did  not.  I did. 

4060.  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  can  give  us  out 
of  the  many  instances  you  spoke  of  ? — I do  not  know 
that  I can  just  bring  them  before  my  mind  at 
present. 

4061.  If  you  cannot  I do  not  want  to  press  you 
any  further  ? — I do  not  know  that  I can.  I have 
heard  of  many  cases. 

4062.  I do  not  want  to  hear  about  those.  You 
told  us  also  that  many  of  the  best  schools  of  the 
country  had  disappeared  since  the  system  had  been 
established.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  a few 
of  these  schools  that  have  disappeared  ? — I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  well  to  give  the  names, 

4063.  There  is  no  harm  in  giving  the  name  of  a 
very  good  school  that  has  disappeared  ; it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  school,  and  it  is  ancient  history! — I 
have  heard  of  one  or  two ; for  instance,  in  the  north, 
where  Mr.  Hime  was. 

4064.  I understood  you  to  say  you  knew  them. 

4065.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  say  where  Dr. 
Hime  was? — Foyle  College  and  St.  Columba’s  College ; 
they  dropped  out ; as  far  as  the  Intermediate  was  con- 
cerned certainly  ; they  were  dead. 

4066.  O’Conor  Don. — They  dropped  out  of  the 
Intermediate  ? — Y es. 

4067.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— With  regard  to 
Foyle  College.  Are  you  aware  that  that  school  has 
been  amalgamated  with  another  school  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  % — No,  I did  not  know  that. 

4068.  Then  I am  afraid  that  instance  is  not  very 
valuable.  That  instance  disappears  as  a case  in  poin  t, 
because  it  was  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it 
was  not  in  any  way  due  to  the  Intermediate  system 
that  it  was  merged  in  another  school  ? — I do  not  know 
that  I could  not  draw  up  a list  afterwards,  but  I can- 
not give  them  at  present. 

4069.  You  cannot  give  the  name  of  any  school  at 
present? — No,  but  I think  I could  give  the  names  of 
a fair  number  afterwards. 

4070.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.— I understand  you 
reject  the  Prussian  system  ? — Reject  it? 

4071.  You  would  not  adopt  it  ?— In  part,  decidedly 
I should  adopt  it — as  regards  inspection. 

4072.  Would  that  fairly  represent  the  Prussian 
system  ?— In  the  point  that  I am  most  anxious  about 
certainly.  It  would  not  of  course  represent  the  whole 
system  of  control,  and  of  everything  educational  being 
in  the  hands  of  Government — the  control  of  teachers, 
and  as  regards  military  service,  and  so  on.  They  can 
escape  a year’s  military  service  by  passing  their  ex- 
aminations, and  of  course  we  should  not  adopt  things 
like  that. 


4073.  Is  there  any  resemblance  between  the 
German  system  and  the  Irish  system  of  Intermediate 
education  ? I am  now  supposing  that  you  put  aside 
the  question  of  this  Board.  Take  the  Irish  schools. 
Is  not  the  foundation  on  which  the  Irish  schools  are 
organised  a wholly  different  foundation  from  the 
German  ? — In  what  way  ? 

4074.  Take  one  particular.  The  masters  of  those 
German  schools  are  Civil  servants  ? — Certainly. 

4075.  The  programme  of  those  schools— the  hours 
of  instruction  in  different  subjects— are  laid  down 
definitely  by  the  State  ?— There  is  a great  deal  of 
latitude  allowed  to  each  school  as  regards  the  pro- 
gramme, I believe.  However,  every  detail  of  that  sort 
can  be  got  from  Mr.  Sadler. 

4076.  I wanted  just  to  bring  out  the  point  from 
you?— They  have  a good  deal  of  liberty  in  choice  of 
programme — in  taking  a definite  course.  I did  not 
say  that  I should  adopt  the  Prussian  system  as 
absolutely  perfect ; I said  rather  I should  like  to  intro- 
duce some  of  its  advantages.  The  question  is  a very 
very  large  one.  To  lay  down  a system  of  education 
for  a country  would  require  more  than  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour. 
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Jan.  25. 1899.  4077.  But  in  saying  that  you  would  adopt  part  of 

Rev.  rTc.  ediicational  system  of  Prussia  in  adopting  inspec- 

Bodkin.  tion,  is  not  that  misleading  to  one  who  is  not 

acquainted  with  the  Prussian  system  ! — I do  not  know ; 
I should  not  say  that  it  is,  because  I have  distinctly 
stated  that  it  is  as  regards  this  system  of  inspection. 
It  wants  to  know  precisely  the  things  which  we  want 
to  know  ; it  wants  to  know  what  sort  is  the  teaching, 
what  sort  are  the  teachers,  what  sort  is  the  result  that 
they  produce,  and  their  method.  That  is  what  we 
want  to  know,  and  ought  to  know,  if  we  are 
to  benefit  the  education  of  the  country,  and  their 
method  of  testing  that  is  precisely  the  method' 
I should  suggest  of  testing  ours — namely,  they 
send  down  an  inspector.  They  have  written  ex- 
aminations; these  examination  papers  are  drawn 
up  by  the  man  who  taught  the  class.  They  are 
sent  up,  selections  are  made  from  these  papers  and 
sent  down.  At  present  what  happens  ! I have  to 
teach,  say,  natural  philosophy.  Well,  I have  to  teach 
seven  different  courses  of  natural  philosophy  ; I do 
not  know  what  sort  of  questions  the  man  will  ask, 
and  I have  to  be  prepared  for  every  question.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  I have  to  teach  five  times  as 
much  as  I ought  to  teach,  because  I have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  every  question,  and  I cannot  dwell  on  the 
ordinary  things  that  are  fundamental  as  I should  dwell 
on  them  if  I were  free  from  this  examination. 

4078.  Is  not  inspection  as  a guarantee  to  the  State 
of  the  effect  of  teaching  wholly  different  in  a system 
like  that  of  Prussia  and  a free  system  such  as  that  of 
Ireland  ! — I do  not  see  where. 

4079.  For  example,  I think  you  have  stated  that  you 
■consider  examination  of  your  class  by  an  inspector  as  an 
interference  that  would  be  of  evil  tendency — I am  not 
quoting  your  exact  words  ! — Not  by  an  inspector  so 
•much,  though  I should  consider  it  an  interference 
to  some  extent.  But  he  would  examine  on  what 
I had  taught.  I would  still  be  the  director 
of  the  studies,  .just  as  in  the  case  of  Rugby 
and  some  of  these  places,  where  the  whole  idea 
is  to  teach  the  class.  They  are  inspected,  but  it 
is  simply  done  in  a friendly  way,  and  the  inspectors 
are  not  the  fierce  creatures  we  are  sometimes  taught 
to  consider  them.  He  says,  “ I am  to  examine  your 
class  on  electricity,”  and  the  teacher  draws  up  a paper 
or  syllabus  of  his  work ; he  teaches  the  class  as  he 
pleases,  and  the  inspector  sees  it  done,  and  whether  it 
is  done  properly. 

4080.  I understood  you  to  object  to  an  inspector 
coming  and  taking  your  class  and  examining  it  ! — 
Ideally,  yes,  in  this  way.  I believe  a boy  ought  to 
be  examined  in  what  he  has  been  taught,  and  not  in 
what  he  has  not  been  taught.  I would  let  the  in- 
spector test  whether  the  teaching  I gave  was 
thoroughly  good,  and  let  him  ask  questions  on  those 
lines,  but  otherwise  you  would  be  taking  the  teaching 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  teachers  altogether. 

4081.  As  to  age  limits,  is  it  not  necessary  to  have  age 
limits  if  valuable  prizes  are  offered  for  competition1! 
— For  those  who  are  going  in  for  the  prizes,  yes ; not  for 
-the  general  body.  Prizemen  are  a very  small  number. 

4082.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  in  your 
school,  as  I should  expect,  carefully  looked  after  the 
backward  boys  ! — Yes ; before  the  Intermediate  put  it 
on  at  all,  l drew  up  a course  of  studies  for  the  persons 
that  were  not  going  in  for  the  Intermediate — a 
Preparatory  Grade — but  it  was  on  really  preparatory 
-lines,  not  on  the  lines  of  your  Preparatory  Grade, 
•which  is  only  a portion  of  the  J unior  Grade  cut  off. 

4083.  You  suggested  (I  do  not  remember  whether 
it  was  your  own  practice  or  not)  eight  months’  teaching 
and  two  months’  cram  1 — That  is  my  own  practice.  1 
believe  if  you  are  going  in  for  an  examination  you 
will  have  to  face  the  papers ; you  will  have  to  look  at 
the  papers  that  have  been  given  previously  ; you  will 
have  to  study  what  sort  of  questions  have  been  put, 
otherwise  you  have  no  idea  what  to  prepare  for.  If  a 
man  tells  me  he  is  going  to  examine  my  class  in  elec- 
tricity, I do  not  know  what  he  means  by  electricity. 


If  I were  to  send  in  boys  for  the  South  Kensington, 
although  one  of  the  boys  got  first  in  the  Middle  Grade 
this  year,  he  would  have  got  probably  very  low  marks 
in  South  Kensington ; and  in  the  same  way,  if  you 
go  in  for  the  University  you  have  to  take  quite  a 
different  course.  The  same  subject  is  taught  in 
different  ways  according  to  the  different  examinations 
that  you  have  to  prepare  for. 

4084.  Your  school  has  been  a successful  school  in 
competing  for  results  fees  and  honours  ! — Is  that  in 
the  form  of  a question  ! 

4085.  I want  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  records,  your  school  is  one  of 
the  successful  schools,  and  in  your  school,  evidently, 
the  discipline  of  the  students  is  much  more  attended 
to  than  merely  cramming  for  examinations  ?— De- 
cidedly. If  I wanted  to  prepare  a boy  for  one  of  our 
Royal  University  examinations  1 could  prepare  him 
in  two  months  ; but,  if  I wanted  to  teach  him,  I 
could  teach  him  for  the  whole  year  and  he  would 
know  much  less,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

4086.  You  have  pointed  out  that  our  system  limits 
the  freedom  of  a teacher  in  taking  up  matters  that 
may  arise  in  teaching  a class  that  are  not  directly 
in  the  course.  I think  you  said  the  boys  would 
interrupt  the  teacher,  and  say  that  such  a thing  was 
not  in  the  prescribed  course! — I did  not  mean  such 
insubordination  as  that ; I mean  they  will  close  their 
mental  ears  and  let  the  man  talk.  They  would  not 
be  rude  enough  to  go  beyond  that. 

4087.  When  I was  at  school  just  the  opposite  took 
place  occasionally.  Sometimes  an  adroitly-put  question 
set  the  teacher  off,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  class  ? — 
Yes  ; but  what  does  that  prove  ! 

4088.  Simply  that  I think  a system  that  keeps  the 
work  of  the  class  to  the  exact  subject  before  the 
class  is  not  of  evil  tendency  1 — But  it  is,  I should 
say,  in  this  way — that  what  you  have  to  teach,  if  you 
are  to  prepare  for  the  examinations,  is  taught  in  a 
bad  way.  You  cannot  go  over  the  fundamental  things 
again  and  again,  and  again.  You  cannot  get  them  to 
puzzle  out  each  thing  for  themselves.  Why,  accord- 
ing to  educationists,  the  first  thing  is  make  a boy 
think,  reason,  use  his  own  brains.  As  Latham  says, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  advantage  of  education  to  a 
boy  is  to  get  him  the  use  of  his  brains. 

4089.  And  yet  your  school,  in  which  the  opposite 
method  is  adopted,  is  a successful  one  1 — Which  is  the 
opposite  method  1 

4090.  Teaching  a boy,  training  him,  developing  his 
faculties  with  special  attention,  also,  to  preparation  for 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Adopting 
the  opposite  method,  your  school  is  a successful 
one  ! — I did  not  at  at  all  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  one  and  to  do  the  other.  I did  not 
say  that,  but  I say  that  the  tendency  of  the  system 
very  decidedly  is  in  that  direction. 

4091.  And  its  tendency  has  been  thwarted  in  your 

schools  successfully  ! — Decidedly.  Persons  that  I 

have  seen  afterwards,  who  had  not  the  smallest  chance 
of  getting  a good  place  at  the  Intermediate,  came  out 
afterwards,  won  their  positions  in  life,  and  went  into 
the  professions,  whether  the  legal  or  medical  or  any 
other-,  and  won  their  places. 

4092.  Dr  Barkley. — I wish  to  have  a clear  idea  as 
to  how  far  the  evils  you  have  described  as  resulting 
from  the  Intermediate  examination  system  affect  all 
schools.  Do  the  good  schools  suffer  from  them  to  a 
considerable  extent,  or  do  they  apply  rather  to  the 
worse  equipped  and  worse  conducted  schools  ! — I 
should  say  especially  to  these,  but  I should  also  say 
that  if  you  have  teachers  coming  in,  and  their  results 
depending  on  how  they  get  on  in  the  examination,  they 
cannot  afford  to  go  and  teach  in  the  best  way.  You 
say  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  teach  a subject  in  such 
and  such  a way.  Yes,  but  then  the  boys  would  not 
pass,  and  the  head  master  of  the  school  will  come 
down  and  ask  me,  “ What  about  your  teaching!— the 
boys  did  not  pass.” 
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4093.  That  is  one  of  the  points  I wish  to  come  to. 
You  speak  of  the  system  driving  teachers  and  pupils 
to  select  a bad  course  of  study,  and  you  say  the  boys’ 
education  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  higher  marks. 
Does  that  apply  to  good  schools  ? — I should  say  it 
applies  to  all  schools  to  a certain  extent — not  so 
much,  of  course,  if  schools  will  say,  “ No,  on  no 
account  will  that  be.  done.”  They  can  fight  desperately 
against  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  have  to 
employ  an  extern  master,  and  say,  “ Teach  on  those 
lines,”  what  can  he  do  ? It  is  all  very  well  to  expect 
him  to  teach  in  that  way,  but  you  go  to  him  after- 
wards and  say,  “ The  boys  did  not  succeed  in  the  ex- 
amination,” and  tell  him  to  retire. 

4094.  You  say  that  that  applies  even  to  the  best 
schools  ? — Yes,  and  to  the  best  teachers.  I gave  you 
in  my  evidence  here  an  example  of  a very  good  man 
who  was  a first-rate  teacher  of  natural  science,  and 
he  simply  said  that  he  dared  not  go  into  the  Physic 
Hall,  because,  if  he  did,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
would  be  told  “ Your  boys  did  not  succeed ; you  had 
better  clear  out.” 

4094a.  As  regards  the  neglect  of  pronunciation 
and  the  use  of  translations  and  other  evils  of  that 
sort,  do  those  evils  extend  to  the  good  schools! — -You 
mean  the  use  of  translations  ? I think  so.  Boys  will 
get  them  in  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  You  can  tell 
them,  “ Don’t  do  it,  ” and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
they  want  to  pass  the  examination  and  they  get  them 
somehow  or  other.  You  tell  them  to  take  up  the 
words  and  puzzle  it  out  by  themselves — that  that  will 
be  a great  deal  better ; but  they  cannot  see  it.  All 
they  are  asked  by  the  Commissioners  is  to  translate 
the  passage ; they  find  that  in  any  examination  the  ex- 
aminer gives  the  highest  marks  for  translation  to  the 
boy  who  has  got  these  passages  off  by  heart,  and  of 
course  the  tendency  will  be  to  get  them  off  by  heart. 
I have  seen  persons,  and  absolutely  that  was  so  in- 
grained in  them,  that  you  could  not  get  them  to  do 
anything  else. 

4095.  So  far  as  these  evils  exist  they  apply  to  some 
extent  to  the  good  schools,  but  I presume  they  apply 
to  a much  greater  extent  to  the  inferior  schools! — 
Decidedly. 

4096.  Do  you  think  the  good  schools  suffer  at  ex- 
aminations in  consequence  of  that  1 — 1 do. 

4097.  Yet  we  find  that  most  of  the  good  schools  get 
fairly  good  results  in  the  examinations? — But  I do 
not  judge  a school  by  results  at  all.  I think  one 
gentleman,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Girdlestone,  who  gave  the 
lectures  to  teachers,  said,  “If  I were  to  choose  a 
school  for  my  son,  and  the  headmaster  began  to  tell 
me  about  the  prizes  and  exhibitions  the  school  had  got, 
1 would  say  to  him,  ‘ That  is  not  what  I want  at  all.’ 
I would  have  the  good  sense  to  know  that  all  my 
geese  were  not  swans,  and  I would  ask  him,  ‘ What 
about  the  dull  boys — how  are  they  taught,  ? ’ — That 
was  his  idea  and  that  would  be  my  idea  also. 

4098.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  dull  boys;  do  you 
mean  boys  absolutely  incompetent  to  pass  the 
examination  at  all,  or  do  you  mean  boys  who  with 
good  teaching  might  be  expected  to  pass? — I mean 
the  fair  average  boys. 

4099.  Will  fair  average  boys  not  pass  our  examina- 
tions if  you  leave  out  some  of  the  highest  ? — No. 

4100.  The  Junior  and  Preparatory  Grades? — I 
think  some  one  said  in  giving  evidence  here  that  only 
one-sixth  of  his  school  was  able  to  go  in  for  it. 

4101.  In  which  school  was  that? — I do  not  know  ; 
some  person  I think  said  that  the  other  day  in  the 
evidence. 

4102.  That  was  a very  different  case ; that  was  a 
case  of  a ladies’  school,  where  a large  number  of  the 
pupils  did  not  go  in  because  their  parents  objected  to 
their  going  in? — Of  course  you  must  know  the  social 
position  of  the  schools.  To  my  mind — and  I have 
often  maintained  it— -the  middle  class  in  Ireland  are 
decidedly  the  worst  educated.  The  artisan  has  every 
reason  for  sending  his  child  to  school ; he  has  a poor 
home ; he  is  away  from  home  all  day  ; and  perhaps 


his  wife  is  working  too.  What  have  they  got  to  ke6p  Jaw.  25, 181 
the  boy  at  home  for  ? — The  schoolmaster  asks  to  have  pev.  ■.{.  C. 
him  sent  to  school,  and  every  other  person  concerned  Bodkin, 
about  him,  says,  he  ought  to  go  to  school.  A country 
gentleman  would  tell  his  adviser  to  mind  his  own 
business,  and,  if  the  mother  likes  she  keeps  the  boy  at 
home  till  he  is  12  or  13,  riding  and  driving  about  the 
country,  and  he  comes  to  school  at  12,  13,  or  14  years 
of  age,  and  does  not  know  as  much  as  a boy  in  an 
ordinary  school  would  know  at  9,  what  have  you  to 
do  for  him  except  the  best  you  con?  You  have  to 
bring  him  down  and  recommence  his  education. 

4103.  But  if  only  half  the  boys  receiving  education 
present  themselves  for  examination,  there  are  also 
boys  preparing  for  the  examination  not  of  this  year,  but 
of  subsequent  years? — These  would  not  come  under 
that  head.  The  difficulty  of  passing  has  increased 
enormously  since  the  passing  of  this  Act.  The  first 
year  it  was  very  easy  to  pass  ; there  were  only  two 
subjects ; now  it  has  been  run  up  -to  four  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

4104.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  difficulty  in  each 
subject,  or  generally  ? — The  difficulty  of  the  conditions 
for  pass. 

4105.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  spoke  of  English  com- 
position being  given  up  because  it  would  not  pay.  Is 
that  your  experience  in  your  own  schools? — No,  I 
would  not  allow  such  a thing.  We  always  devote  a 
certain  amount  of  time  every  week  to  it ; but  I have 
seen  persons  who  could  not  write  an  English  sentence, 
and  who  nevertheless  got  exhibitions — persons  who 
could  not  write  a single  idea  that  had  sense  in  it. 

4106.  I suppose  that  means  they  did  well  as 
classical  scholars,  though  they  might  have  done  poorly 
in  English  ? — No ; they  had  no  education  of  any  sort 

they  had  only  good  memories.  Some  of  them  told 

me  they  thought  it  would  be  an  extravagance  if  they 
read  any  book  whatsoever  that  was  not  in  the 
course. 

4107.  From  that  rule  you  quoted  you  will  have 
seen  that  no  boy  can  pass  under  the  present  rule  unless 
he  attempts,  at  least,  English  composition ; so  that  one 
would  think  it  was  really  advantageous  to  the  schools 
to  teach  English  composition  as  far  as  possible? — It 
would  not  pay. 

4108.  One-fourth  of  the  marks  in  English  are 
assigned  to  English  composition — 300  out  of  1,200? 

He  knows  what  sort  of  result  he  would  get  for  the 

composition. 

4109.  Surely  a boy  well  taught  in  English  compo- 
sition ought  to  add  materially  to  his  marks  in  English  ? 

He  thinks  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take  some- 
thing else,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  think 
that  the  most  difficult  subject  of  all  to  teach  is  com- 
position. They  will  get  up  a twopenny  history,  and 
get  that  off  by  heart,  and  by  that  means  beat  a boy 
who  knows  ever  so  much  more. 

4110.  But  if  a boy  is  not  able  to  attempt  English 
composition  he  will  fail  necessarily  ? — Oh,  of  course, 
but  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  can  speak  English  he 
will  be  able  to  attempt  something  or  other. 

4111.  There  was  another  point ; at  page  35  you  say 
that  the  teaching  of  deductions  in  Euclid  is  useless  for 
the  Intermediate,  and  that  the  same  remark  applies 
to  translation  at  sight  from  Latin  and  Greek.  Is  not 
much  more  than  this  to  be  expected  from  well-taught 

' boys? I meant  that  of  course  for  the  average  pupils, 

not  for  the  exhibitioners. 

4112.  But  with  regard  to  the  first  statement  yon 
sav  not  five  boys  in  one  hundred  could  do  a single  de- 
duction such  as  those  given  at  the  examinations  if  they 
had  not  seen  them  before.  This  would  be  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  total  than  the  exhibitioners  represent  ? 

My  point  is  this — I am  quoting  authorities  again, 

though  I believe  that  is  against  your  rules— Tod  hunter 
said”!  think,  with  reference  to  Euclid,  that  not  five 
boys  in  one  hundred  could  do  deductions.  With 
regard  to  the  teaching,  I have  asked  some  mathematical 
teachers,  and  they  simply  think  that  the  cuts  that  are 
given  at  the  examinations  are  so  difficult  that  no 
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ordinary  boy  could  attempt  them  unless  they  had 
seen  them  previously. 

•1113.  You  refer  to  the  deductions  actually  given  in 
the  papers,  and  not  to  inability  to  do  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a deduction  at  all  ?— But  if  a boy  cannot  do 
anything  of  what  is  given  on  the  papers,  then  the  only 
thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to  give  these  cuts.  That 
is  what  I call  cram.  Cram,  according  to  my  idea,  is 
that  you  do  not  let  the  boy  do  the  work  himself  but 
you  do  it  for  him. 

4111:  That  simply  means  that  the  papers  are  too 
difficult  ? — Decidedly  ; there  ought  to  be  questions 
which  would  induce  the  boy  to  study  ordinary  easy 
deductions  and  do  them  for  himself.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  that  now. 

4115.  Our  programme  provides  that  the  translation 
at  sight  should  be  of  passages  similar  in  character  to 
the  prescribed  books.  Why  then  is  it  not  to 
be  expected  that  an  average  boy  will  be  able  to 
attempt  a translation  at  sight  ? — For  very  many 
reasons.  He  may  be  able  to  prepare  a passage  with 
the  aid  of  a dictionary,  and  if  he  is  tried  with  an 
unseen  passage  it  is  Hebrew  to  him.  If  he  were 
taught  properly  to  look  out  for  the  verb  and  nomina- 
tive, and  to  do  all  those  things — if  he  were  taught  to 
work  for  himself — he  certainly  would  be  able  to  do 
the  unseen  passage.  I remember  a case  in  which  I 
had  a little  teaching  of  Latin  in  that  way : I never 
taught  them  a single  word  of  translation  at  sight,  but 
the  examiner  remarked  that  the  boys  were  very  much 
improved  in  translation  at  sight. 

4116.  As  regards  inspection,  part  of  your  proposals 
is  that  the  schoolmaster  should  submit  to  it  as  little 
as  he  pleases,  and  that  pecuniary  inducements  should 
be  offered  to  him  to  submit  to  more  of  it1? — Certainly. 
The  first  point,  of  course,  would  be  obligatory ; 
namely,  the  examination.  That  is  essential. 

4117'.  The  fmst  point  is  sanitary  inspection? — I 
mean  that  in  order  to  give  public  money  at  all  you 
should  see  that  the  work  is  done  ; you  should  see  just 
as  much  as  you  do  at  present.  That  would  be  by 
having  an  inspector  go  down  and  examine  the  schools 
He  would  go  down  and,  as  regards  Latin  for 
instance,  he  would  say  : “ What  have  you  done  ? ” 
“ The  first  book  of  Virgil,”  might  be  the  reply. 
“ Well,”  he  would  say,  “ will  you  examine  that  boy 
or  that  boy,  and  take  such  a passage  or  such  another 
passage ; I would  like  to  hear  him  examined  in  that.” 
I have  heard  some  of  these  inspectors  in  Scotch 
schools,  and  have  seen  what  they  have  done.  If 
they  had  to  examine  sixty  boys,  they  would 
not  examine  them  individually.  They  would  examine 
the  class  as  a whole.  If  they  wanted  to  know  what 
the  boys  could  do  in  reading,  they  said,  “ You  read  ” — 
“ You  read  ” — “ You  read  ” — selecting  any  boys  they 
chose  ; and  our  examination  in  French,  for  instance, 
could  be  done  in  the  same  way.  The  inspector,  could 
see  whether  ten  boys  in  a class  of  thirty,  say,  could 
read  French. 

4118.  I thought  part  of  your  proposal  was  that  the 
teacher  should  be  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  inspec- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  to  content  himself  with  exami- 
nation of  the  sanitary  appliances,  and  things  like 
that? — No,  by  no  means ; my  idea  is  that  the  inspec- 
tor should  go  down,  see  the  boys,  and  see  that  iu  the 
work  they  had  been  doing  they  had  been  taught  up  to 
a high  standard.  In  this  way  I think  we  would 
secure  all  the  benefits  of  the  present  examination  ; 
the  only  thing  would  be  that  the  evils  attending  it 
would  be  stopped. 

4119.  Then  at  page  38  you  make  a proposal  as  to 
dealing  with  the  money  saved  by  doing  away  with 
examinations  under  the  age  of  18.  Of  course  a great 
deal  of  that  money  would  necessarily  go  to  pay  for 
the  inspectors? — That  is  the  point  I have  taken  there. 

4120.  I thought  your  proposal  was  that  that 
money  should  be  handed  over  to  the  schools  in  order 
that  they  might  distribute  it  to  the  prizemen  and 
exhibitioners? — The  ideal  had  was  this  — it  is  a little 
bit  complicated  perhaps,  but  it  was  to  this  effect — 


that  the  money  should  go  to  the  schools,  and  that  if 
I carried  on  a properly  conducted  school,  1,  knowing 
my  own  business,  would  see  that  the  money  was 
properly  applied.  If  the  inspector  gave  me  a sum  of 
money,  and  said,  “ A certain  amount  of  that  must  go 
in  prizes  and  exhibitions,”  that  money  would  be  dis- 
tributed accordingly,  and  the  inspector  would  come 
down  to  see  if  I had  done  that.  Everything  would 
be  done  just  as  it  is  at  present,  excepting  that  it 
would  be  done  on  different  lines. 

4121.  From  the  answers  that  you  have  given  us,  I 
can  hardly  see  how  the  Intermediate  examinations 
have  conferred  any  of  the  benefits  that  you  specify  at 
the  beginning  of  your  paper.  One  is  that  they 
suggested  a good  course.  But  if  the  teachers  are 
driven  to  select  a bad  course,  surely  the  Intermediate 
can  hardly  claim  the  credit  of  having  suggested  a 
good  one? — I am  speaking  of  the  past  especially,  but 
I do  say  this — in  mathematics,  for  instance,  they  gave 
a high  standard. 

4122.  Is  it  not  a complaint  that  the  standard  in 
mathematics  was  somewhat  too  high  ? — Yes,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  it  did  raise  the  standard  we 
had  very  considerably.  In  the  old  times  our  idea  of 
mathematics  was  to  train  the  boy ; we  did  not  want 
him  to  be  a mathematician,  and,  consequently,  a great 
deal  of  it  was  reasoning  and  thinking,  and  it  was  not 
exercises  and  things  of  that  sort. 

4123.  But  surely  the  Intermediate  can  hardly  claim 
credit  for  having  suggested  a good  course  if  the 
teachers  have  been  driven  to  select  a bad  course  ? — 
I should  say.  it  could  to  a very  considerable  extent. 
For  instance,  we  had  no  idea  of  the  same  standard 
of  pass  for  trigonometry  or  for  algebra  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  and  that  made  us  work  up  to  a very  consider- 
able standard. 

4124.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  have  told  us 
that  you  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  Intermediate  school  work  in  Ireland  ? 
— A great  deal,  my  lord. 

4125.  And  the  greater  portion  of  that  experience, 
if  not  the  whole  of  it,  has  been  gained  through  your 
work  in  your  very  flourishing  school  at  Castleknock  ? 
— Y es,  the  whole  of  the  Intermediate  work. 

4126.  Castleknock,  as  we  have  heard,  has  worked 
in  connection  with  the  Intermediate  system  ? — Yes, 
since  the  beginning. 

4127.  And  appeal’s  in  a very  prominent  place  in 
the  list  of  the  results  fees  that  are  given  to  the 
different  schools  through  the  country  ? — Very  fairly. 

4128.  Well,  I should  say  very  prominent.  A 
gentleman  here  was  overheard  yesterday  making  a 
remark  ; hearing  your  denunciation  of  the  system  of 
results  fees,  he  said : “ Plainly  that  clergyman  comes 
from  a school  that  never  got  any  results  fees  from 
the  examinations.”  That  is  manifestly  not  the  case 
in  Castleknock? — By  no  means. 

4129.  You  have  done  your  best  in  the  interests  of 
the  boys  entrusted  to  your  care,  notwithstanding 
what  you  regard  as  the  serious  obstacles  put  in  your 
way  by  the  Intermediate  system  ? — Yes. 

4130.  Do  you  consider  you  have  succeeded  fully 
in  thwarting  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  system. 
Observe  the  word  “fully”? — No;  we  could  not  do  so, 
I think. 

4131.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  had  proceeded  to 
work  the  system,  looking  solely  to  the  success  of  the 
school  as  tested  by  the  system,  you  would  have  been 
even  more  successful  than  you  have  been  in  gaining 
results  fees  for  your  school  and  distinctions  for  your 
students  1— r-Very  much  more  so. 

4132.  But  you  deliberately  took  the  course  that 
might  possibly,  I do  not  like  to  say  injui’e  you,  but  that 
might  lead  certain  people  to  suppose  that  the  school  was 
not  as  good  as  it  is,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  students  who  were  entrusted  to  your  care — what 
you  believe  to  be  their  interests  ? — Certainly. 

4133.  Your  conviction  in.  reference  to  this  Inter- 
mediate system,  as  we  have  it,  is  that  it  is  a radically 
unsound  system  ? — Radically  unsound. 
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4134.  Radically  unsound  in  so  far  as  it  prescribes 
a common  written  examination  as  a means  of  testing 
the  general  educational  work  of  the  country,  and 
makes  the  grants  to  the  schools  dependent  solely 
upon  the  results  of  that  examination  ? — Quite  so. 

4135.  You  do  not  object,  to  examination? — No. 

4136.  You  do  not  object  to  it  as  a means  of  testing 
the  work  of  the  school? — Well,  perhaps  I should  make 
a distinction. 

4137.  But,  first,  my  question  is  a general  one. 
You  have  not  any  absolute  objection  to  examina- 
tion as  a means  of  testing  the  work  of  the  school  ? 
—No. 

4138.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  by  any  process  of 
amendment,  based  upon  our  present  system  as  we  have 
it,  to  make  the  system  a really  good  one  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  ? — I feel  absolutely  certain  that  it 
is  impossible. 

4139.  We  have  been  discussing  here  various  pro- 
posals or  suggestions  with  a view  to  the  amending  the 
system  in  some  respects  : I take  it  you  consider  that 
"the  system  can'  be  made  less  objectionable  than  it  is  by 
amendments  ?— Certainly. 

4140.  And  that  in  fact  it  can  be  made  decidedly 
less  objectionable  by  amendments  ? — Certainly. 

4141.  But  would  you  like  to  make  yourself  respon- 
sible for  the  amended  system  if  it  were  still  to  be  based 
upon  the  making  of  payments  on  the  results  of  in- 
dividual examinations  ? — I should  wish  to  be  the  last 
in  the  country  to  have  any  hand,  act,  or  part  in  that. 

4142.  At  the  same  time,  I take  it,  you  would  be 
willing  to  help,  so  far  as  you  could,  in  diminishing  the 
evil,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  you  were  not 
responsible  for  the  amended  system  ? — Certainly. 

4143.  There  are  one  or  two  points  of  detail  I wish 
to  ask  you  about  here  before  coming  to  the  matter 
of  principle.  We  had  some  questions  this  morning 
.about  English  composition.  It  is  your  opinion  that 
•our  present  system  does  not  secure  a thorough  train- 
ing iu  the  very  important  subject  of  English  com- 
position?— It  does  not. 

4144.  I think  you  said  that  composition  in  other 
languages  is  provided  for,  whereas  composition 
in  English  is  not?— To  a certain  extent,  as  I have 
read  the  rule,  and  as  I know  others  have  read  the 
rule  (perhaps  from  the  light  they  have  received  from 
some  of  the  examiners) in  this  way,— that  if  this 
rule  of  20  per  cent,  were  allowed  to  stand, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  candidates  would  be 
rejected  who  otherwise  had  written  good  papers. 

4145.  That  is  not  my  point;  lam  going  a great 
deal  deeper  than  the  rule.  I am  putting  this  to  you 
as  an  abstract  educational  matter.  What  do  you 
mean  by  Latin  composition  ? — Translating  English 
into  respectable  Latin. 

4146.  What  do  you  mean  by  Greek  composition? 

• — The  same. 

4147.  What  do  you  mean  by  French  composition  ? 
— The  same. 

4148.  What  do  you  mean  by  English  composition  ? 
— Expressing  your  ideas. 

4149.  And  not  translation  from  another  language 
into  English? — No. 

4150.  Are  not  those  two  things  totally  and 
essentially  different? — They  are. 

4151.  I put  this  question  because  I think  it  is  an 
interesting  one  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 
People  use  that  word  “ composition  ” as  if  it  meant 
the  same  thing  in  the  two  cases;  but  is  there 
not  this  great  difference— that  when  we  put  a boy  to 
write  a piece  of  Latin,  what  we  call  composition  - that 
is  the  common  name  for  it,— we  supply  him  with  all 
the  ideas  necessary  for  him  to  express  in  the  Latin 
language,  but  when  .we  put  him  to  write  a piece 
of  English  composition  we  do  not  supply  him  with 
the  ideas  to  be  expressed  ? — Certainly. 


4152  It  is  not  quite  possible  that  under  this  Jan.  25, 189!>. 
method  of  testing  English  composition  a boy  fails,  Rev  R c_ 
not  from  any  want  of  power  of  expression,  or  command  Bodkin, 
of  the  English  language,  but  because  he  has  no  ideas 
to  express  upon  the  particular  subject  put  to  him  ? 

— Possibly  ; but  I should  say  that  was  rather  a rare 

4153.  We  hear  a good  deal  about  poverty  of 
ideas,  is  that  an  element  that  comes  in  at  all  in  the 
case  of  Latin  composition? — Not  at  all. 

4154.  We  supply  the  boy  in  that  case  with  all  the 
ideas  ? — Certainly. 

4155.  There  was  some  question  about  the  rule  as  to 
English  composition,  but  that  is  a matter  of  detail, 
and  you  have  fully  expressed  your  views  about 
it.  I am  putting  this  to  you — that  if  there  was  any 
means  of  testing  the  boy’s  knowledge  of  English  by 
making  sure  first  that  he  had  ideas  to  express  (what 
you  want  to  test  being  his  power  of  giving  expression 
to  those  ideas  in  decent  English),  would  not  that  be  a 
fair  test  of  English  composition?— It  would  be  a fair 
test  of  one  portion  of  English  composition. 

4156.  What  portion? — The  power  of  expressing 
ideas  in  English. 

4157.  I understand  by  English  composition  such  a 
command  over  the  English  language  as  would  enable  a 
boy  or  girl  to  express,  in  decent  English,  what  has  to 
be  expressed  ? — In  that  definition  of  the  term  “ com- 
position ” I fully  agree  with  what  you  have  said. 

4158.  Of  course  if  we  were  looking  to  see  whether 
they  were  likely  to  be  poets  or  leading  lights  in 
the  literary  world,  it  would  be  a different  thing  ? — Or 
even  if  they  had  any  imagination  at  all. 

4159.  But  is  it  not  a most  important  thing  to  secure 
that  a boy  is  able  to  express,  in  decent  English,  a thing 
about  which  we  know  he  has  something  to  express  ? — 

Certainly.  I should  be  inclined  to  remark  that  some- 
times they  express  not  only  the  ideas,  but  absolutely 
the  words  of  others,  and  their  composition,  therefore, 
appears  very  much  better  than  it  would  otherwise. 

4160.  Coming  back  to  the  general  question,  your 
ideas,  especially  as  you  express  them,  seem  rather 
revolutionsiry.  At  all  events  they  seem  to  indicate  a 
total  departure  from  anything  we  have  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time.  Is  not  that  so  ? — I am  afraid  so. 

4161.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  a thing  to  be  afraid 
of.  We  are  here  to  sift  this  case  down  to  the 
very  bottom,  to  find  out  every  possible  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  the  system,  in  principle  as  well  as 
in  detail,  and  to  get  every  possible  suggestion  towards 
the  mending  of  it,  or  the  ending  of  it,  if  that  Vie 
the  desirable  course  to  take.  With  regard  to  the 
system  of  payment  by  results,  that  underlies  the 
whole  system? — Yes. 

4162.  You  consider  that  it  is  a vicious  principle  ? — 

I do,  as  administered. 

4163.  And  do  you  think  it  possible  to  administer 
a system  of  payment  by  results  on  the  basis  of 
individual  examination  without  falling  into  evil 

ways? Well,  some  evil  ways;  but  I imagine  that  it 

every  boy  iu  a school  could  be  examined  in  each 
individual  subject,  that  would  be  all  right.  But  that 
cannot  be  done. 

4164.  You  are  aware  that  in  England,  where  this 
principle  of  payment  by  results  was  taken  up  as  a 
magnificent  educational  principle  a number  of  years 
a «o,  and  whence  it  spread  to  this  country  and  to 
Scotland,  the  system  is  now  discredited  and  given 
up  ? — In  every  department. 

4165.  Well,  the  principal  cases  we  have  before  us 
are  the  cases  of  the  primary  department  both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

4166.  Now  with  reference  to  some  questions  that 
may  arise  about  the  effect  of  reform  as  possibly 
involving  State  interference  and  State  control, 

I should  like  to  ask  this  question.  Already  a com- 
plete revolution  has  been  worked  out  in  the  primary 
system  of  England,  passing  from  a system  of  results 
examination,  such  as  we  still  have  iu  the  primary 
schools  in  this  country,  to  a system  of  absolute  free- 
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dom,  in  which  the  State  grant  is  given  on  the  basis  of 
inspection  and  capitation  combined  : is  not  that  so  ?~- 
Yes. 

4167.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  connection  with  that.  I am 
speaking  now  of  the  voluntary  schools  ?-^-None,  so 
far  as  I have  known. 

4163.  You  know  a good  deal  about  Scotland,  1 
daresay,  from  the  connection  of  some  members  of 
your  community  with  Scotch  schools.  Has  not 
the  same  revolution  in  the  System  been  worked  out 
in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

4169.  Has  it  there  involved  even  a tendency  to  a 
change  of  management  ? — None,  I think. 

4170.  Both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the  autho- 
rities are  satisfied  if  they  conduct  an  efficient  in- 
spection of  the  schools,  with  such  examination  as  may 
be  necessary,  without  thinking  of  changing  the 
management  ? — Certainly. 

4171.  That  may  not  be  the  French  system  or  the 
German  system,  but  it  is  the  system  under  British 
rule — if  1 may  so  call  it — to  leave  things  more  to 
local  effort? — Yes. 

4172.  We  have  spoken  of  the  primary  departments 
in  both  England  and  Scotland.  Now  take  the  secon- 
dary. 1 know  from  your  evidence  that  you  have  read 
very  carefully  the  report  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Commission  of  England — the  Commission  of  1895 ? — 
Yes. 

4173.  That  Commission  dealt  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  secondary  education  in  England  ? — It  did. 

4174.  It  dealt  specially  with  the  work  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  ? — Yes. 

4175.  I find  it  stated  very  distinctly  in  the  report, 
at  page  98,  as  to  the  work  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  the  English  schools,  that  “ the  sort  of 
instruction  the  Department  aided  was  described  by 
the  Secretary  as  ‘ distinctly  secondary  instruction.  ’ ” 
There  was  one  limitation,  the  drawing  in  elementary 
schools,  but  with  that  exception,  the  work  of  the 
Department  was  of  a secondary  character? — Yes. 

4176.  As  that  system  was  worked  in  England 
some  time  ago,  it  was  worked  on  the  principle  of 
results  fees? — It  was. 

4177.  In  fact  I believe  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment has  the  credit,  or  the  discredit,  of  having  in- 
troduced this  system  of  results  fees  into  England  ?— 
So  I understand. 

4178.  But  I believe  that  system  has  now  been 
changed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department?— Very 
considerably ; there  is  inspection  to  a very  large 
extent. 

4179.  And  as  far  as  possible  they  have  done  away 
with  the  system  of  a results  examination.  I find 
also  this  statement — and  it  may  be  well  to  ask  you 
what  you  have  to  say  about  it.  The  English  Secon- 
dary Education  Commission  says  that  two  principal 
effects  have  been  generally  asciibed  to  the  working 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; the  first  is  that 
its  work  was  confined  to  scientific  subjects,  with  the 
result  that  literature  was  neglected? — Yes,  with 
excessively  bad  results. 

4180.  Secondly,  “ the  method  of  payment  on  results 
of  written  examination  has  too  often  led  to 
1 cramming.’  In  short,  the  training  given  has  been 
one-sided,  and  even  in  respect  to  the  favoured  subjects, 
has  had  only  a limited  educational  value  ”?— Very 
limited. 

4181.  Theu  the  statement  goes  on  : — "The  Depart- 
ment itself  has  for  some  time  past  been  fully  alive  to 
these  defects  and:  desirous  of  remedying  them.”  As 
a matter  of  fact  they  have  since  been  remedied,  and, 

I believe,  we  shall  have  evidence  about  what  has 
occurred  as  to  this  in  our  own  country.  Now,  passing 
from  that  special  department  of  the  Science  and  Art 
work  to  the  general  work  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
England,  you  are  aware  that  a number  of  recommend- 
ations were  made  to  the  Commission  by  persons 
interested  in  the  progress  of  education  in  England  ?— 
Yes  ; I have  read  them  all. 


4182.  These  were  not  recommendations  of  school- 
masters only  ? — No. 

4183;  They  came  from  the  universities  and  from 
persons  of  high  authority  in  the  educational  world  ? — r 
Yes. 

4184.  Having  read  all  these,  do  you  consider  that 
the  view  you  have  put  forward  before  us  is  in  any  sub- 
stantial respect  different  from  the  view  put  forward  by 
all  these  eminent  educational  authorities  in  England  t 
— I might  say  it  is  absolutely  identical. 

4185.  Let  me  take  this  statement  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  to  the  system  that  is  desirable : — 

It  should  not  be  so  complete  as  to  take  the  lead  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  teacher  with  reference  to 
particulars  of  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching. 
This  was  an  essential  condition  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  our  witnesses.”  Now  do  you  not  think  the  Inter- 
mediate system  as  we  have  it  is  calculated  to  take 
the  lead  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teacher  with  reference- 
to  the  particulars  of  the  curriculum  ? — Decidedly. 

4186.  Our  system  may  be  described  as  a system; 
based  upon  a code  ? — Yes. 

4187.  But  the  English  Commission  says,  ‘-'No  one 
advocated  anything  like  a code.”  The  schoolmaster 
with  us  here  in  Ireland  has  but  little  liberty  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subjects  of  instx-uction  ? — Scarcely  any. 

4188.  The  Commission  in  England  says  that  the- 
idea  of  inspection  was  in  the  minds  of  many.  They 
quote  this  with  approval : — “ The  first  thing  to  secure 
is  that  there  should  be  a public  guarantee  of  efficiency.” 
You  do  not  object  to  that?— -Not  in  the  smallest 
degree. 

4189.  "The  second  is  that  there  shoidd  be  the- 
largest  possible  freedom  to  teachers  with  regard  to 
methods  and  plans.”  You  do  not  object  to  that  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

4190.  “ And  to  governing  bodies  with  regard  to  the 
management.”  I take  it  you  assent  to  all  that  ? — 
Yes. 

4191.  They  go  on  now  to  speak  of  the  inspection 
and  examination  of  schools  in  detail,  and  we  have 
several  forms  of  inspection  distinguished.  It  is; 
unnecessary  to  go  into  these ; we  have  kept  you  so- 
lo ng  that  I wish  now  to  confine  you  to  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  case.  One  is  an  inspection  of  a 
rather  general  character,  but  still  educational,  and 
the  Commission  state  that  the  “ witnesses  appeared 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  that  all  public 
schools  should  be  open  to  the  periodical  inspection 
of  some  public  authority,”  at  least  in  a limited 
sense,  which  they  describe,  that  is  that  it  should 
“ include  inspection  of  the  school  equipment  and  the- 
teacher’s  qualifications,  with  such  general  observations 
of  the  time-table  and  the  teaching  as  naturally 
form  part  of  the  visit  of  an  intelligent  observer?” — 
Yes. 

4192.  I do  not  say  now  that  they  do  not  go  further, 
but  they  require  this  as  what  lawyers  call  a condition 
precedent,  that  is,  they  would  first  of  all  ascertain 
in  this  way  that  the  school  is  doing  its  work,  as  a 
part  of  the  school  supply  of  the  country? — Yes. 

4193.  They  considered  that  this  would  enable 
them  to  determine  whether  the  work  was  being 
efficiently  done.  Do  you  agree  in  that  ? — I do. 

4194.  So  far  they  are  only  dealing  with  inspection 
in  so  far  as  it  might  be  a means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  school  was  really  doing  educational  work,  doing  it 
efficiently.  Then  they  go  on  to  say  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  to  this,  one  of  two  things.  One  of  these 
is  a system  of  examination,  the  other  is  a system  of 
inspection.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  add  both. 

I take  it  that  you  consider  it  absolutely  essential 
that  to  that  general  preliminary  educational  inspection 
something  more  should  be  added  ? — I think  so. 

4195.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
two  things  that  they  contemplate.  One  is  a peri- 
odical examination  by  some  recognised  authority, 
reporting  the  result,  and  the  Commission  says  that 
if  to  the  general  preliminary  inspection  is  added 
a periodical  examination  by  a recognised  authority 
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reporting  the  result,  this  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  ought  to  suffice.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — 
Certainly. 

4196.  But  in  what  way  should  the  test  be  supplied 
"by  this  examination — would  it  be  an  examination 
like  the  examinations  of  thelntermediateBoard  ? — No. 

4197.  Here  is  what  the  English  Commission  re- 
ported— that  it  should  be  a test,  leaving  the  teacher 
free  as  regards  choice  of  methods  and  order  of  studies 
in  so  far  as  the  examination  is  not  conducted  according 
to  a code,  but  follows  the  lines  of  the  individual 
schools  ? — Certainly. 

4198.  That  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  have 
under  the  present  Intermediate  system  ? — Absolutely. 

4199.  So  that  your  evidence  is  to  be  taken,  as  I 
understand,  not  at  all  as  excluding  examination  as 
the  test  of  the  work  of  a school,  provided  the  exam- 
ination be  of  a totally  different  character  from  that 
•of  the  Intermediate  Board  ?■ — Yes. 

. 4200.  Then  they  go  on : “ This  result  is  secured 
by  allowing  the  head  master  to  supply  the  syllabus 
•on  which  the  examination  is  held.”  That  is  not 
.allowed  here  in  Ireland  under  the  present  system  1 — 
No. 

4201.  You  do  notthink  it  would  bedesirable  to  leave 
head  masters  absolute  freedom  to  supply  any  sort  of 
syllabus  they  chose? — No,  not  unless  they  were 
capable  of  doing  it,  and  had  proved  to  the  Board  that 
they  were  capable,  and  the  Board  said,  “ We  adopt 
that ; that  is  a first-rate  programme.” 

4202.  So  the  examination  should  be  upon  a syllabus 
-emanating  from  the  school,  but  approved  by  the 
Intermediate  Boai’d? — Certainly. 

4203.  We  have  now  dealt  with  one  of  the  alternative 
plans.  Now  here  is  the  other,  which  would  get 
rid  of  examination,  I may  say,  altogether — that  there 
should  be  an  educational  inspection  well  carried 
■out,  supervising  the  teacher  at  his  work,  the  in- 
spector being  a person  understanding  how  to  do 
the  work  at  least  as  well  as  the  teacher  does.  That 
would  require  much  higher  qualification  for  the  in- 
spector than  the  sort  of  inspection  which  I described 
as  the  fundamental  one  ? — Such  as  could  not  be  at- 
tained for  a really  first-class  teacher. 

4204.  So  that,  taking  the  thing  all  round  in  the 
schools,  you  think  we  should  have  a much  better 
system  if  we  combined  with  the  fundamental  general 
inspection  a system  of  examination  to  test  the 
work,  of  the  schools? — Yes.  t should  say  first,  not 
a written  examination — I mean  a general  public 
examination,  such  as  we  have  at  present — and  that  the 
examination  would  be  on  subjects  selected,  by  the 
teacher  of  the  school. 

4205.  Always  subject  to  the  controlling  educational 
authority  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

4206.  Now  passing  on  from  that  to  another  point. 
Later  in  the  report  of  the  English  Commission  on 
•Secondary  Education,  I find  this,  and  I should  wish  to 
know  whether  it  expresses  your  view  as  far  as  your 
•experience  enables  you  to  form  an  opinion.  This  is 
at  page  191: — “ Educational  progress  generally  comes 
in  the  first  instance  through  the  originality  and  ex- 
periments of  individual  teachers.”  You  agree  in  that, 
t suppose? — Yes. 

4207.  “ It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  much  that  is 
best  in  our  public  secondary  schools”  (that  is  the 
English),  “ is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  matters  affecting 
curriculum  and  the  choice  of  educational  methods, 
almost  absolute  freedom  has  traditionally  been  left  to 
experienced  teachers  ? ” — Yes. 

4208.  I believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
have  made  the  great  schools  of  England  what  they 
are  at  the  present  time  ? — Certainly. 

4209.  And  that  is  a totally  different  system  from 
the  system  that  has  been  forced  upon  us,  and  that  is 
still  forced  upon  us  in  Ireland,  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
— Yes  ; schools  such  as  Rugby,  Eton,  and  Harrow,  and 
other  great  schools  would  notallow  of  our  system. 

4210.  The  report  goes  on  to  mention  that  many  of 
the  modern  educational  methods  were  first  introduced 


into  England  by  private  effort,  and  the  kindergarten.  Jan.  2 
method  is  given  as  an  instance.  That  would  be  quite  pfiv>  r 
impossible  under  a system  controlled  by  a code,  or  Bodkin 
detailed  programme  ? — Y es. 

4211.  And  therefore  quite  impossible  under  a 
system  like  that  of  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education 
Act ; is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4212.  I am  coming  to  a possibly  still  higher  autho- 
rity later  on.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  auspices- 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  a 
system  of  school  examination,  and  a system  also  of 
school  inspection,  in  operation  in  England? — Yes. 

4213.  And  that  it  is  working  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  it? — Yes. 

4214.  It  is  not  a compulsory  system? — No. 

4215.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any  school  to  adopt  it 
or  not  as  the  school  thinks  fit  ? — Yes. 

4216.  Is  there  any  great  money  temptation  in  the 
way  of  schools  to  induce  them  to  adopt  it?  —No.  The 
Governors  or  the  Board  may,  I suppose,  wish  it  as  a 
test  of  efficiency,  or  the  Girls’  Public  School  Company 
to  get  their  dividend. 

4217.  That  system  is  based  upon  examination  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  work  of  the  school — both  the 
Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  system  ? — Yes. 

4218.  I believe  one  point  to  which  special  import- 
ance is  attached  in  both  these  systems  is  that  persons 
having  great  experience  of  school  teaching  should  be 
placed  upon  the  Board  of  Examiners? — Yes. 

4219.  I have  here  this  statement  from  the 
Oxford  delegates  in  their  evidence  quoted  by  the 
English  Commission — that  the  delegates  have  always 
deemed  it  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  secure 
the  services  of  graduates  who  have  had  experi- 
ence of  school  teaching,  and  not  merely  of  the  training 
of  undergraduates  ? — That  is  most  important. 

4220.  Do  you  think  sufficient  importance  is  at- 
tached to  this  in  our  Irish  system  of' examination? — 

I am  sure  it  is  not. 

4221.  Do  you  not  see  the  difficulty  in  our  way ; 
under  our  competitive  system  we  could  hardly, 
employ  persons  who  were  teachers  in  particular  schools 
to  act  as  examiners  ? — No  ; I see  that  difficulty. 

4222.  And  therefore  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  to 
a large  extent  upon  the  no  doubt  higher  qualifications 
of  university  professors  and  fellows  ? — Yes. 

4223.  But  no  matter  what  their  qualifications  may 
be  in  their  own  department,  you  think  they  do  not 
fully  supply  the  needs  of  an  examining  board  such  as 
ours? — As  that  report  says,  they  are  wanting  in  most 
essential  particulars. 

4224.  The  Cambridge  authorities  call  attention  to 
a very  important  point — that  a number  of  their 
examiners  are  persons  who  are  in  direct  and  con- 
tinuous contact  with  school  work  by  means  of  the 
personal  inspection  of  individual  schools,  which  they 
undertake  on  behalf  of  the  syndicate.  Would  you 
not  see, , in  addition  to  the  other  reasons  you  have 
given  us,  a further  advantage  if  we  had  a system  of 
inspection  introduced — that  it  would  supply  us 
with  a body  of  examiners  having  considerable 
practical  experience  of  the  work  of  secondary  schools  ? 

— Yes. 

4225.  Without  being  identified  in  interest  with  the 
success  of  any  of  them  ? —Yes. 

4226.  I believe  that  even  in  England  many  people 
consider  that  this  principle  is  not  acted  upon  to  the 
full  extent  : Professor  Sidgwick  considers  that  it  is 
more  by  accident  than  anything  else  that  persons  are 
actually  appointed  who  have  taught  in  schools?  — 

That  is  one  of  the  great  complaints. 

4227.  It  is  recognised  as  a drawback  ? — It  is. 

4228.  And  the  plan  of  appointing  as  examiners 
persons  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  schools  is  relied 
upon  as  one  means  of  diminishing  the  dra  wback  ? — Yes. 

4229.  Now  as  to  our  written  examination.  You  are 
aware  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  introduced  the  system  of  ex- 
amination were  very  different  from  the  circumstances 
now  existing  in  the  country.  Up  to  that,  there  had 
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been  no  public  efficient  test  of  the  work  of  any  school  ? 
— Yes. 

4230.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  point  about 
written  examination.  The  report  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  quotes  this:  (Heading) — “That 
the  method  of  the  simultaneous  written  examination 
was  introduced  as  a cheap  and  convenient  device 
which  could  be  readily  employed  to  cure  idleness  or 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  that  it 
fails  to  discern  or  to  encourage  the  best  way  of  teach- 
ing. ” Whatever  they  may  have  found  it  in  England, 
it  has  not  been  found  a very  cheap  method  of  pro- 
cedure as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ? — Clearly  not. 

4231.  If  our  system  of  examination  were  modified, 
a great  deal  of  the  money  required  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  inspection,  could  be  saved  out  of  the  money 
which  is  at  present  expended  in  examinations  ? — 
Decidedly. 

4232.  You  are  not  an  examiner  yourself? — I am 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  a teacher. 

4233.  I should  like  to  test  your  disinterestedness 
by  putting  the  question  if  it  were  the  other  way.  Then 
the  Commission  reports  that  ( reading ) — “ the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  examining  authorities  availed  them- 
selves of  the  only  method  which  it  was  really  practi- 
cable for  them  to  propose  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.”  Perhaps  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  al- 
low that  much  credit  to  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  ? — There  was  nothing  else  open  to  them. 

4234.  Would  you  admit  this  also  in  favour  of  the 
Board  ( reading ) — “ Had  the  universities  insisted  on 
the  more  expensive  system  of  inspection,  their  useful 
labours  would  have  been  confined  within  far  narrower 
limits  than  has  happily  been  the  case  ” ? — Decidedly. 

4235.  The  fact  that  they  proceeded  upon  the  lines 
of  examination  enabled  them  to  extend  their  influence  ? 
— Yes. 

4236.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4237.  ( Reading ) — “ There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore 
that  they  were  well  advised  to  adopt  the  system  of 
simultaneous  examination  papers  at  the  outset,  and 
throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  their  work.”  That  is 
so  here,  as  well  as  there? — Yes. 

4238.  Do  you  agree  with  this  ( reading ) — “It  is  a 
real  merit  of  the  system  that  within  certain  limits  it 
secures  an  independent  test  and  attestation  of  efficiency”? 
— Yes,  but  I have  a great  deal  to  say  against  it. 

4239.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  open  to 
grave  objections,  and  you  agree  that  it  is  ? — Decidedly. 

4240.  Professor  Henry  Sidgwicksays — and  you  will 
observe  that  [ am  not  quoting  him  merely  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  because  his  evidence  was  considered 
worthy  of  being  quoted  by  this  important  Commission 
in  England — ( reading ) : “ A drawback  inherent  in  any 
system  of  external  examination  lies  in  its  tendency 
to  hamper  a good  teacher  in  his  choice  of  educational 
methods  and  instruments.”  You  agree  with  that  ? — 
I am  quite  in  agreement  with  that. 

4241.  (Reading)--11  And  to  encourage  the  use  of 
methods  which,  though  well  adapted  to  secure  success 
in  examinations,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  com- 
munication of  solid  knowledge”? — That  is  my  own 
experience. 

4242.  And  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  faculty  ? — Decidedly. 

4243.  Which  you  regard  as  the  real  object  of  all 
education  ? — I think  everything  else  is  almost  useless. 

4244.  Are  you  aware  that,  side  by  side  with  this 
system  of  written  examination  held  by  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate,  the  Syndicate  has  also  established  an  alter- 
native system  of  inspection  ? — I amquite  aware  of  that. 

4245.  Do  you  find  in  this  anything  like  a 
solution  of  our  difficulty  ? (Reading) — “ The  method  of 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate  is  to  appoint  an  examiner 
or  examiners  to  conduct  an  inspection  or  examination 
according  to  a schedule  drawn  up  by  the  school  autho- 
rities showing  the  work  prepared  by  the  school”? — Yes. 

4246.  That  is  your  view  ? — I should  further  suggest 
that  a great  deal  of  the  examination,  as  in  Germany, 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 


4247.  We  are  speaking  now  simply  of  the  pro- 
gramme ? — I agree  with  that. 

4248.  “ The  Syndicate  are  anxious  not  to  interfere 
unduly  with  the  freedom  of  each  school  to  develop  its 
work  according  to  its  own  ideal,  and  therefore  the 
utmost  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
schedules”? — That  would  be  my  view. 

4249.  All  this  is  quite  the  opposite  to  anything  we 
have  in  this  country  ? —Yes. 

4250.  Then  we  have  this  as  to  the  work  directed  by 
the  authorities  at  Oxford  In  most  of  the  schools 
inspected  by  them  the  upper  forms  are  examined  on 
the  papers  of  the  local  examinations  paper,  with  or 
without  a few  other  papers  specially  set.”  We  have 
no  papers  specially  set  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

4251.  “ Lower  forms  may  be  examined  either  (1> 
by  means  of  easier  papers  specially  set  and  looked  over- 
by  the  examiner  appointed  by  the  delegacy.”  That  is 
pretty  much  our  system?— Yes. 

4252.  “ Or  (2)  by  means  of  papers  marked  by  the 
teachers,  and  submitted  to  the  examiner  of  the 
delegacy  who  inspects  and  reports  on  them  ; or  (3^ 
viva  voce.”  That  second  and  third  would  fall  in 
with  your  view? — I would  have  a still  greater  check. 

4253.  You  would  require  the  work  to  be  done- 
by  an  inspector  from  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  ? — Yes,  and  that  the  examination  would  be  such 
as  could  test  the  value  of  the  teaching. 

4254.  There  is  only  one  other  point,  and  that  is  as 
to  the  actual  recommendation  which  is  given  by  the 
Commission  itself.  Up  to  this  we  have  been  dealing 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  Commission  on  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  before  them.  The  Commission 
says  in  its  final  recommendation  : — “ It  would  be 
difficult  and  undesirable,  if  not  impracticable,  having 
regard  to  the  existence  of  so  many  efficient  and 
suitable  agencies  for  examination,  and  of  the  various 
needs  of  the  different  classes  of  schools  for  a central 
authority  to  conduct  or  prescribe  in  detail  any 
uniform  system  either  of  periodical  examinations  of 
schools  to  be  conducted  from  year  to  year,  or  of 
‘ leaving  ’ examinations  of  scholars  analogous  to  the 
abiturienten  examen  of  Germany.”  Do  you  agree  with 
this  important  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
England  that  it  is  undesirable  for  any  central  authority 
to  conduct  or  prescribe  a uniform  system  of  examina- 
tion ? — Decidedly. 

4255.  If  not  impracticable  ? — Yes. 

4256.  One  could  hardly  say  that  it  is  impracticable 
because  it  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years  ? — I think  it  means  with  good  effect. 

4257.  Then  here  is  the  central  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  this  brings  the  whole 
thing  to  a point : — “ We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  Central  Office,  assisted  by  the  Educational  Council, 
should  from  time  to  time  frame  general  regulations 
as  to  the  times,  character,  and  necessary  conditions 
as  the  examinations  to  be  held  at  the  schools  of 
different  grades,  and  as  to  the  examining  bodies, 
which,  in  addition  to  those  instituted  by  the  univer- 
sities, should  be  recognised  as  competent  or  suitable 
to  conduct  the  examination  of  such  schools.”  England 
is  a large  country.  I suppose  one  examining  body 
would  do  in  this  country,  though  it  would  not  do  there  ? 
— Yes. 

4258.  The  Intermediate  Education  Board  would 
deal  with  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

4259.  “ Subject  to  these  general  regulations,  which 
should  be  of  a wide  and  elastic  character.”  • You  also- 
would  insist  upon  that? — Yes. 

4260.  And  regulations  not  necessarily  the  same  for 
all  schools  ? — Certainly  not 

4261.  “ The  local  governing  body  of  each  school 
should  have  a free  hand  to  choose  the  particular 
examining  body.”  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  give 
that  liberty  in  Ireland? — No. 

4262.  The  case  does  not  arise,  in  Ireland,  as  we  have 
the  general  central  machinery  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board '? — No. 
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4263.  “And  to  direct  the  course  of  the  particular 
examination  ” ? — Yes. 

4264.  This  expresses  the  sum  and  substance  of 
your  general  view  ? — Yes.  I thought  the  special  reports 
on  educational  subjects,  which  were  only  published  last 
month,  might  interest  you  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
problems.  I don’t  know  whether  they  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  this  Commission. 


4265.  Chairman.— What  do  you  refer  to  particu- 
larly 1— Mr.  Sadler’s  report. 

Chairman.— Oh,  yes,  ue  have  that. 

4266.  Rev.  Dr.  Toi»d  Martin. — Does  the  English 
Commission  propose  payment  to  teachers  who  submit 
to  inspection  ? — No. 

The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


Jan.  25, 18S 
Rev.  li.  C. 
Bodkin. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  examined. 

4267.  Chairman.— You  are  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  ? — I am,  my  lord. 


College  f — i am,  my  iom. 

4268.  And  from  1876  to  1879  you  were  Assistant 
Master  at  Rathmines  School  ? — Yes. 

4269.  From  1881  you  were  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  ?—  From  1884. 

4270.  You  are  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  m 
Divinity  ? — Yes. 

4271.  And  Vice-Warden  of  Alexandra  College1? — 
Yes. 

4272.  And  Commissioner,  as  I know,  of  National 
Education  ? — Yes. 

4273.  You  also  have  been  an  Examiner  under  our 
Board  for  some  years  ?— Yes,  and  under  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


4274.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  in  a 
paper  in  answer  to  the  queries  that  we  sent  to  you, 
and  I observe  by  your  answers  that  you  say,  “ In  my 
judgment  the  endowment  actually  provided  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  a benefit  to  education  ” ? — I think  so. 

4275.  Did  you  state  the  nature  of  the  benefit  that 
it  has  been  ?— First  of  all  the  system  as  instituted 
supplied  an  independent  standard  of  secondary  educa- 
tion for  the  country  which  was  badly  wanted  at  the 
time.  Secondly,  an  endowment  in  any  farm  to  the 
struggling  schools  in  Ireland  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  been  a great  benefit. 

4276.  You  proceeded  to  say  : “ That  there  are  grave 
defects  in  the  system  «,  in  my  opinion,  also  true ; but 
in  judging  of  these  defects  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish those  which  are  inseparable  from  all  systems 
of  competitive  examinations  from  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Irish  Intermediate  system.”  I quite 
agree  with  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
those  two  classes  of  defects.  Would  you  have  the 
"oodness  to  tell  us  in  the  first  instance  what,  in  your 
opinion,  are  the  defects  which  are  necessarily  in- 
separable from  all  systems  of  competitive  examina- 
tion ? — It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  you  can 
pick  out  the  best  boy  or  man  by  competitive  exami- 
nation ; and  the  results  of  it  are  very  often  mis- 
leading. Then,  again,  pupils  who  are  prepared 
habitually  for  competitive  examinations  are  apt  to  be 
tau ‘dit  in  rather  a mechanical  fashion,  and  sufficient 
scope  is  not  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  head  master. 

4277.  If  you  were  considering  a model  system  of 
State  endowment,  I suppose  you  would  consider  it 
very  important  to  leave  the  head  master  as  free  as 
possible  consistently  with  the  State  being  satisfied  that 
there  was  efficient  teaching  ? — Certainly  ; I do  not 
think  you  can  get  first-rate  teaching  if  the  head 
master  is  not  left  free.  But  there  is  a good  deal  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side. 

4278.  We  will  come  to  that  afterwards.  You  are 
doubtless  acquainted  with  the  history  of  secondary 
education  in  England.  You  know  that  some  of  the 
great  schools  in  England  were  really  created  by  the 
individuality  of  the  head  master? — Yes. 

4279.  And  I believe  we  have  had  some  examples  of 
that  even  in  Ireland,  and  of  schools  that  have  declined 
very  much  when  a particular  head  master  left, 
and  that  revived  when  another  head  master  was  ap- 
pointed ? — Certainly. 

4280.  Now,  this  examination  necessarily  must  he 
conducted  in  writing.  I mean  as  far  as  the  competi- 
tive part  of  it  is  concerned.  It  would  be  impossible 


to  examine  ««  wee  the  9,000  students who  come .up 
for  examination?— I should  suppose  quite  impossible.  F,x.c.n. 

4281.  I suppose  that  you  recognise  that  as  a very 
serious  defect  in  the  system  1— I do  I don’t  think 
that  any  examination  can  be  regarded  as  complete  it 
it  does  not  include  oral  examination  as  well  as  ex- 
amination by  paper. 

4282  In  some  subjects  that  would  be  specially  ne- 
cessary For  instance,  to  test  the  pronunciation  in 
modern  languages,  to  test  the  prosody  and  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  classical  languages,  to  observe  the  methods 
of  actual  working  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
and  matters  of  that  description  ?— Yes.  My  scientific 
acquaintances  inform  me  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
teach  natural  philosophy  without  accustoming  the 
pupil  to  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and  that  cannot 
be  tested  altogether  by  a paper  examination. 

4283.  You  are  aware,  Dr.  Bernard,  that  under  our 
system  exhibitions  are  allotted  according  to  the  total 
number  of  marks  the  student  obtains  in  the  sub- 
jects selected  by  him  subject  to  the  restrictions 
contained  in  our  rules  ? — Yes. 

4284.  And  therefore  any  student  is  at  liberty  to 
take  as  one  of  his  subjects  natural  philosophy  m 

addition  to  his  other  subjects— Yes. 

4285.  And  the  necessary  result  or  that  is  that  ins 
obtaining  an  exhibition,  or  his  losing  an  exhibition, 
may  happen  to  depend  upon  his  answering  in  natural 

philosophy?— Yes,  I suppose  so. 

4286  And,  according  to  the  present  system,  the 
knowledge  that  he  may  have  of  natural  philosophy 
may  be  what  we  call  book  knowledge  only  ?— Clearly. 

4287.  Is  not  that  a very  serious  defect  m any 
system  of  giving  exhibitions  ?— But  when  I said  that 
viva  voce  seemed  to  be  absolutely  impossible  lor  the 
total  number  of  students,  I did  not  assert— I don  t 
know  whether  it  would  be  possible— that  you  could, 
not  introduce  it  in  the  case  of  students  competing  tor 
exhibitions  who  are  necessarily  a much  smaller  number. 

4288.  The  law  as  it  stands  under  the  Act  is  that 
the  students  must  be  examined  at  a public  exam- 
ination, and  that  their  marks  at  that  public 
examination  only  can  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  granting  of  exhibitions.  Of  course 
that  public  examination  might  be  limited  to  those 
who  had  obtained  a certain  percentage  of  marks 
upon  the  written  examination  f— Quite  so.  What 
has  been  suggested,  I think,  by  Lord  Justice  Ihts- 
Gibbon  and  others,  comes  to  this— that  while  the 
paper  examination  should  be  the  sole  test  provided 
f„r  the  generality  of  students,  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  a special  manner  might  be  selected,  and 
brought  to  centres  and  re-examined  viva  voce- 

4989  Do'you  think  that  that  would  be  also  neces- 
sary for  a satisfactory  distribution  of  exhibitions  in 
modern  languages?— I don’t  know  whether  the  thing 
is  practicable  at  all  in  the  first  place. 

4990  I have  great  doubts  about  its  practicability. 
What  I rvant  to  see  is  what  would  be  your  ideal 
system  of  examination,  independent  of  whether  we 
would  be  able  to  work  it  out  under  the  Act  —It 
would  be  very  much  satisfactory  if  viva  voce  could  be 
provided  in  nearly  all  subjects.  There  are  very  few 
subjects  in  which  it  can  be  safely  dispensed  with. 

4291  Some  witnesses  suggested  that  it  might  be 
dispensed  with  in  one  of  your  special  subjects— 
mathematics;  but  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a 
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Jan-  25-;i89fl.  remarkable  facility  foil  the  part  of  some  students  to 
Rev.  J.  H.  learn  propositions  in  Euclid  off  by  heart1? — It  might 
Bernard,  i>.D„  be  dispensed  with  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  arith- 
F.T.C.D.  metic.  But  I don’t  think  it  could  be  dispensed  with 
in  Euclid; 

4292.  There  are  very  few  subjects  in  which  it 
could  be  dispensed  with  ? — Very  few. 

4293.  Of  course  this  system  also  has  a tendency 
to  tempt  the  teacher  to  cram  his  students  with  a pai’ti- 
cular  class  of  knowledge  when  he  is  approaching  the 
examination.  Is  that  your  experience! — I suppose 
that  is  so.  Theoretically  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  so. 
T cannot  say.  It  has  not  been  my  experience — that 
it  is  so  to  a very  large  extent. 

4294.  £>oes  that  practically  represent  all  your 
objections  to  this  system  of  examination — it  is  a 
general  system  throughout  Ireland,  and  therefore 
whatever  the  system  is,  one  system  is  imposed  upon 
all  the  schools.  Do  you  consider  that  an  objection? 
— I think  it  is  a very  bad  thing  for  the  large  schools. 
The  system  as  instituted  twenty  years  ago  did  a great 
deal  of  good  to  the  smaller  schools  by  providing  a 
general  standard.  It  did  a distinct  injury  to  the 
larger  ones  by  removing  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  headmasters,  and  probably  that  will  still 
continue. 

4295.  We  will  come  to  the  advantages  that  you 
have  found  to  result  from  the  system? — The  first  and 
most  obvious  advantage,  I suppose,  is  that  its  strict 
impartiality  has  been  a great  benefit  to  the  country. 

4296.  I believe  that  has  been  undoubted.  You 
have  heard  no  rumour  of  suspicion  against  that  ? — [ 
have  never  heard  a rumour  of  partiality  preferred 
against  the  Commissioners. 

4297.  The  next  benefit,  if  you  please? — As  I said 
before,  an  endowment  in  any  form  would  have  been- 
a benefit  to  the  country,  and  it  was  extremely  im- 
portant that  many  schools  which  were  quite  un- 
endowed twenty  years  ago  should  receive  some 
assistance  in  order  that  proper  school  equipment 
might  be  provided,  and  also  that  the  teachers  might 
be  paid  better.  I think  it  has  raised  to  some  extent 
the  status  of  the  assistant  teachers  throughoutlreland. 

4298.  These  latter  advantages  would  exist  in  any  of 
the  two  systems  suggested— either  the  continuance 
of  the  system  under  the  Act  or  some  system  of 
inspection.  The  matter  to  be  dealt  with  on  the 
one  side  would  be  the  admitted  impartiality  of  the 

• system  ? — Yes. 

4299.  I see  you  say  “ whether  we  like  it  or  not  the 
competitive  system  has  come  to  stay.”  Now,  I want 
to  know  did  you  write  your  paper  upon  that  as  an 
assumption  that  you  were  bound  to  make,  or  did  you 
•consider  whether  the  system  might  be  altered  so  that 
the  competitive  examination  should  not  stay  in  the 
Intermediate  system? — What  I meant  by  that  was 
that  the  system  of  competitive  examination  has 
entered  so  much  into  the  life  of  the  country,  both  here 
and  in  England,  that  I don’t  think  any  reforms  insti- 
tuted by  this  or  any  other  single  Commission  would 
abolish  it.  Nearly  all  the  appointments  in  (he  public 
service  are  made  as  the  result  of  competitive  exami- 
nation. That  system  has  practically  taken  the  place 
of  nomination  and  patronage. 

4300.  No  doubt  of  that ; and  no  doubt  that  system 
will  continue  in  reference  to  State  appointments.  No 
one  would  venture,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  to  suggest 
any  other  system.  But  is  it  not  a very  different 
question  whether  this  S3rstem  of  competition  should 
apply  to  valuable  Government  appointments,  and 
whether  it  should  be  applied  to  children  and  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18? — Oh,  clearly. 

4301.  You  have  referred  to  England.  Are  you 
aware  of  any  system  in  England  in  which  the  pay- 
ments to  teachers  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  result 
of  one  written  examination  for  all  the  schools  of  the 
country  ? — My  knowledge  of  the  English  system  is 
not  exhaustive.  But  I don’t  know  of  such  a system 
there. 


4302.  As  far  as  you  know  there  is  no  such  thing  irt 
England  ? — No  such  thing  in  England. 

4303.  You  know  a good  deal  of  the  primary  system 
of  education  in  England  ? — A little. 

4304.  Are  you  aware  that  they  had  the  results 
system?— Yes. 

4305.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  birth  and  growth 
of  that  microbe— the  results  system  ? — Well,  I have 
heard  a great  deal  about  it.  But  I have  not  given  it 
a very  exhaustive  examination. 

4306.  As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  from 
this  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  whose 
witnesses  here  denounce  us  in  louder  terms  than  any 
other  class  of  witnesses  they  pride  themselves  upon 
having  been  the  originators  of  this  system.  It  has 
been  largely  given  up  by  them.  Now,  as  I under- 
stand, they  make  payments  upon  the  results  of 
inspection,  but  I think  they  also  make  some  payments 
upon  the  results  of  examination  ? — So  I understand. 

4307.  So  you  see  that  there  in  its  very  birthplace 
it  has  been  wounded  to  a certain  extent? — Yes. 

430S.  Now  if  we  take  its  developments.  It  first 
extended  to  primary;  education  in  England  ? — Yes. 

4309.  And  no  doubt  you  are  aware  that  it  was 
found  wholly  unsatisfactory  there  and  has  been  wholly 
abolished  in  their  primary  system  ? — I am.  aware  of 
that. 

4310.  From  England  it  extended  to  Scotland,  and 
in  Scotland  it  has  also  been  abolished.  You  are 
aware  of  that? — Yes. 

4311.  It  is  not  applied  to  secondary  schools  in 
England? — We  were  speaking  of  the  primary  schools. 

4312.  Take  the  secondary  schools  in  England.  I 
know  that  there  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Loca 
Examinations.  But  they  are  wholly  voluntary.  Is 
not  that  so  ?--Certaiuly. 

4313.  And  no  payment  to  teachers  are  dependent 
upon  them  ?—  I believe  not, 

4314.  If  they  have  been  able  to  get  on  so  well  in 
England  without  making  the  payment  of  teachers 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  the  public  examinations, 
why  do  you  think  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  on  in 
Ireland  without  the  same  system  if  you  think  it 
thoroughly  unsound  ? — There  are  two  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  in  Ireland  that  don’t  exist  in  England. 
First  of  ail  there  are  the  religious  divisions  of  the 
country  which  T am  afraid  would  not — so  it  has  been  in 
the  past — have  confidence  in  any  system  which  is  not 
based  on  public  and  open  competition.  And  secondly, 
the  schools  in  England  were,  twenty  years  ago,  and 
are  still,  of  a very  much  better  character  on  the  whole 
than  the  schools  here.  They  are  better  equipped, 
many  of  them  are  privately  endowed,  and  the  head- 
masters are  able  to  provide  good  teaching  for  the  boys, 
good  sanitary  accommodation,  dormitories,  and  so 
forth,  without  unduly  increasing  the  school  fees. 

4315.  I quite  admit  the  religious  difficulty  that  un- 
fortunately exists  in  this  country.  But  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a purely  educational  point  of  view,  and 
excluding  for  a moment  the  religious  difficulty,  in  an 
educational  point  of  view,  would  you  be  of  opinion  that  a 
system  of  payments  by  results  on  inspection,  coupled 
with  the  examination  of  the  school,  might  be  as  satis- 
factory as  the  system  of  payments  upon  the  results  of 
the  examination  ? — Even  under  the  present  conditions 
I think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  combine 
inspection  with  examination,  than  to  depend  solely 
upon  examination. 

4316.  I have  to  ask  you  a question  which  is 
much  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  in  England  of  1895.  Thev 
seem  to  attach  immense  importance  to  allowing  the 
headmaster  of  a school  todeterminehisown  programme, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  some  central  authority, 
and  that  the  examination  should  be  upon  that  pro- 
gramme and  not  upon  one  common  programme  for  all 
schools  in  the  country — of  course,  it  is  only  by  bavin" 
the  examinations  at  the  schools  that  that  object  could 
be  attained? — Yes;  I think  so. 
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4317.  No  doubt  the  Schools  in  England  are  better  en- 
dowed, as  a rule,  and  consequently  are  better  equipped! 
— I think  so  ; and  that  actual  system  you  have  refer- 
red to  is  the  one  that  is  adopted  in  Ireland  in  the  case 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith’  schools,  where  the  inspector 
inspects  the  boys  at  the  school  and  presents  his  re- 
port to  the  Board. 

4318.  And  in  an  educational  point  of  view  you 
think  that  a good  system  ? — Yes. 

431 9.  Now,  iu  reference  to  your  comparison,  no 
doubt,  as  a general  rule,  the  English  schools  are 
better  endowed  !- — Certainly. 

4320.  And  consequently  are  better  equipped  ! — 
Yes. 

4321.  But  I don’t  see  how  the  better  equipment  of 
the  schools  would  operate  in  favour  of  the  system 
being  one  of  general  examination  as  distinguished 
from  one  of  examination  at  the  schools,  on  their  own 
programme! — No;  I do  not  mean  to  convey  that, 
but  to  suggest  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  an 
unendowed  school  to  provide  proper  equipment  and 
buildings,  and  therefore  any  system  which  provides 
endowment  in  the  shape  of  results  fees,  or  in  any 
way,  will  be  very  valuable  in  Ireland. 

4322.  Well,  let  us  assume  that  the  two  systems  we 
are  considering  would  secure  an  equal  endowment, 
and  that  the  only  question  is  how  best  to  administer 
that  endowment! — Yes. 

4323.  Now,  taking  it  in  that  way,  the  religious 
difficulty  would  appear  to  be  the  only  insuperable 
difficulty  or  objection  to  establishing  in  Ireland  a 
system  of  payment  based  on  the  results  of  examina- 
tion at  the  school  instead  of  a general  examination  1 — 
Yes,  that  is  quite  so. 

4324.  Do  you  think  a mode  could  not  be  adopted 
by  which  the  public  would  have  confidence  in  the 
system  of  examination  at  the  school  if  it  were  con- 
ducted by  a person  of  different  religion  from  the  head 
of  the  school,  or,  say,  by  two  persons — with  an  appeal 
to  the  Board — or,  say,  by  the  best  men  we  could  get 
from  England  1 — Do  you  mean  that  the  system  of 
public  competition  should  be  abolished! 

4325.  No ; the  system  of  competition  in  the  pass 
examination  being  abolished,  preserving  competition 
for  all  those  who  wished  to  compete  for  prizes  and 
exhibitions  4—  Oh,  I think  such  a system  would  com- 
mand confidence  : at  least  it  probably  would. 

4326.  Now,  that  would  require  legislation,  and  of 
course  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  legislation  can 
be  obtained  or  not,  therefore  I must  ask  you  a few 
questions  based  on  the  assumption  that  our  present 
system  will  continue.  You  are,  I suppose,  very  much 
against  competition  in  the  Preparatory  Grade! — 
Entirely. 

4327.  Would  you  retain  the  Preparatory  Grade  at 
all ! — I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  like  it  at  all. 

4328.  You  would  prefer  to  abolish  it  altogether, 
but  if  it  is  to  be  retained  you  are  strongly -of  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  competition! — Yes. 

4329.  You  mention  in  your  paper  that  you 
found  an  instance  of  an  examiner  whom  you  did  nut 
consider  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  which 
he  was  examining ! — That  was  so. 

4330.  Would  you  propose  a change  iu  the  system 
of  appointing  examiners!  I see  you  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  religious  element,  and  think  that 
examiners  ought  to  be  chosen  entirely  upon  merit, 
and  without  regard  to  the  numbers  of  each  particular 
religion ; do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
we  had  more  permanent  examiners,  perhaps  head  exam- 
iners 1 — I think  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  head 
examiners  who  would  perform  in  some  measure  the 
same  functions  as  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  do  under 
the  National  Board  would  be  a very  great  improve- 
ment, and  I think  you  would  preserve,  then,  a better 
gradation  of  papers.  But  I quite  recognise  that  the 
religious  difficulty  cannot  be  readily  eliminated. 

4331.  One  gentleman,  an  examiner  under  our  Board, 
Dr.  Leebody,  told  us  that  sometimes  questions  were 


set  in  a paper  which  he  joined  in  approving  of  against  25, 1893 
his  will,  and  that  one  examiner  having  insisted  on  one  Rev.  J.iH.7 
question  and  another  upon  another.  I suppose  that  Bernard,  d,i>. 
has  occasionally  taken  place  with  you  1 — Oh,  I should  >'.t.c.d. 
not  sign  a paper  if  I disapproved  of  one  of  the 
questions. 

4332.  Well,  I think  you  are  right  in  that.  But 
I suppose  that  difficulty  could  be  got  rid  of  by  appoint- 
ing superior  examiners,  more  permanent  examiners, 
to  supervise  the  examination  papers! — I think  so. 

There  are  officials  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations 
who  are  called  ‘senior  examiners,”  who  discharge 
that  duty. 

4333.  And  you  think  they  should  have  more  per-' 
manence  than  the  ordinai-y  examiners! — Oh,  certainly. 

They  ought  to  be  appointed  for  a term  of  years. 

They  would  be  very  little  use  unless  they  wero  per- 
manent officials. 

4334.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  the 
general  character  of  the  examination  papers — not  those 
set  by  yourself,  but  others.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  complaint  that  the  examination  papers  are 
too  difficult  for  pass  students !—  Well,  that  brings  up 
the  question  whether  the  papers  for  pass  should  be 
distinct  from  those  for  honours,  which  is  a very 
important  question ; and  I think  iu  would  be  a great 
benefit  if  the  two  were  kept  distinct  and  the  pass 
students  were  given  one  set  and  the  honour  students 
another.  I don’t  at  all  mean  that  I would  lessen  the 
standard  for  pass  students  ; the  papers  should  be 
easier,  but  I would  require  a larger  percentage,  and 
I think  a high  percentage  on  an  easy  paper  is  a better 
test  than  a low  percentage  on  a difficult  paper. 

4335.  You  think  that  would  be  a better  test! — 

Certainly.  A badly  taught  boy  won’t  answer  80  per 
cent,  on  any  paper,  no  matter  how  easy. 

4336.  You  are  aware  that  under  our  rules  there  is 
what  is  called  “ the  May  declaration  "—a  declaration 
sent  in  in  May,settingforth  that  the  student  has  passed 
thi'ough  a course  of  study  in  Ireland — do  you  think  it- 
would  be  a hardship  on  the  student  if  in  May  he  had 
to  state  whether  he  intended  to  compete  for  honour 
oi’ for  a pass  only  ? — I am  sure  that  after  the  first 
year  or  so  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that,,  for- 
th e pupil  would  follow  the  advice  of  his  master. 

4337.  The  master  ought  to  know  in  May,  ought  he 
not!— Yes,  I think  so.  They  might  not,  when  the 
system  was  first  instituted. 

4338.  But  after  the  first  year  or  so  there  would  be 
no  difficulty! — I think  not. 

4339.  It  would  be  very  much  easier  and  cheaper 
if  the  papers  were  divided  in  that  way,  to  determine 
the  results  of  the  examination.  Students  going 
in  for  pass  might  have  their  papers  examined  by 
an  assistant,  reserving  for  the  senior  examiner 
those  that  came  pretty  near  the  line,  and  the  others 
being  dealt  with  by  the  assistant.  Isn’t  that  the  way 
in  the  London  University  ? — Yes  ; I believe  that  is- 
the  way  it  is  done  in  the.  Loudon  University. 

4340.  At  present  in  the  case  of  a paper  of  answers, 
almost  of  a minimum  amount  of  merit,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  examiner  should  weigh  them  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  because  his  right  to  an  exhibition  may  depend 
upon  his  getting  one  mark  above  25  per  cent,  on  that 
individual  paper! — Yes. 

4341.  And  a division  such  as  you  have  suggested 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  that  ? — Yes. 

4342.  And  it  would  make  it  a great  deal  easier  and 
cheaper  to  ascertain  the  results  ?— I think  so. 

Bev.  Dr.  Salmon. — But  the  papers  should  go  first 
to  the  assistant  and  then  passed  on  to  the  chief  ex- 
aminer. 

Chairman. — Oh,  no;  only  those  that  were  near 
the  line. 

4343.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Have  you  any  idea  of 
what  interval  takes  place  between  the  examination 
by  the  assistant  and  the  examination  by  the  chief 
examiner  1 — As  I understand,  in  London  the  papers 
are  submitted  to  an  assistant  examiner  in  the  first 
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instance,  and  he  lays  on  one  side  those  which  are 
on  the  border  line  between  passing  and  not  passing, 
and  these  are  submitted  to  the  senior  examiner  who 
looks  over  them.  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  procedure. 

434  4.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I thought  you  referred 
to  the  distinction  between  passing  and  getting 
honours, 

4345.  Chairman. — No,  the  honour  papers  would 
be  submitted  to  a different  class  of  examiners 
altogether.  I observe  that  you  suggest  the  removal 
of  Celtic  from  Class  B and  to  place  it  in  Class  D? — 
Yes. 

4346.  You  don’t  think  it  a subject  of  equal  edu- 
cational importance  with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  I 
suppose  you  think  Celtic  a valuable  subject  in  a 
philological  point  of  view  ? - 1 have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  it,  but  from  what  I have  heard  from  specialists 
I understand  that  Middle  Irish  and  Old  Irish  are 
important  in  a philological  point  of  view. 

4347.  You  say  “ Irish”  instead  of  Celtic? — Yes. 

4348.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — But  if  you  replace  Celtic 
by  Irish  you  should  exclude  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  and  in 
a philological  point  of  view  Irish  alone  would  be 
very  inadequate — you  should  take  also  the  kindred 
languages  ? — Don’t  understand  me  as  wishing  to  ex- 
clude it  altogether.  I merely  suggest  its  removal  from 
Class  B to  Class  D. 

4349.  Chairman. — You  have  examined  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  for  four  or  five 
years. 

4350.  Have  you  observed  a distinction  between 
Irish  and  English  students  that  seems  to  point  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  education  of  Irish  students? — Yes. 
One  year  I took  a note  of  the  students  that  I thought 
were  Irish  from  the  ways  in  which  the  papers  were 
sent  in,  and  in  five  out  of  six  of  those  cases  they  were 
Irish. 

4351.  And  was  that  through  deficiencies  in  the 
papers  or  the  contrary  ? — Well,  one  of  the  candidates 
got  first  place  ; but  my  inference  as  to  his  nationality 
was  derived  from  the  extraordinary  untidiness  of  his 
paper. 

4352.  Have  you  observed  signs  from  which  you 
were  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  sufficient 
attention  is  not  given  in  Ireland  to  spelling,  writing 
and  composition  ? — Certainly,  as  regards  writing  and 
the  power  of  composition ; but  I would  not  say  as 
regards  spelling. 

4353.  You  say  there  ought  to  be  more  systematic 
teaching  of  English  prose  composition? — Yes  ; I think 
a boy  should  be  able  to  describe  in  a few  simple  words 
before  lie'reaches  the  age  of  1 8 any  ordinary  occurrence 
he  has  witnessed,  and  to  write  it  down  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  grammar. 

4354.  I quite  agree  with  you  ; I was  once  obliged 
to  examine  anumberof  compositions  that  had  been  sent 
in  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  I would  be  glad  if  you 
could  make  any  suggestion  to  us  that  would  force 
upon  the  schools  the  more  systematic  and  careful 
teaching  of  English  prose  composition  ; because  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I thought  some  of  those 
compositions  very  inferior? — Well,  I may  have 
misinterpreted  the  rules  ; but  as  I interpret  the  rules, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  was  only  in  the  case  of 
composition  exercises,  that  spelling,  composition  and 
handwriting  were  taken  into  consideration  ; and  if  an 
•examiner  is  not  specially  directed  to  take  these  into 
consideration  in  dealing  with  the  papers  set  in  other 
subjects,  I doubt  if  he  will  do  so.  I have  examined 
myself  in  Euclid,  for  instance,  and  would  not  under 
rhe  present  rules  think  myself  justified  in  deducting 
marks  for  bad  spelling. 

4355.  I don’t  think  you  would — with  refer- 
ence to  the  style  of  the  composition? — What  I would 
sav  is  that  unless  definite  instructions  are  given  to  the 
examiner  in  a matter  of  this  sort  he  would  not  feel 
justified  in  deducting  marks  for  the  composition  of  the 
papers. 


4356.  He  would  not.  But  there  is  also  a rule,  that 
a student  cannot  pass  the  examination  at  all  unless  he 
passes  in  English? — No,  I think  not. 

4357.  Yes,  we  have  a rule,  first,  32 — (a),  “ that  no 
student  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  passed  in  English, 
if  the-  examiner  shall  report  either  that  he  has  not 
written  any  composition  on  one  of  the  prescribed  sub- 
jects, or  that  his  composition  is  greatly  defective  in 
orthography,  or  grammar,  or  that  he  has  shown 
inability  to  express  himself  in  reasonably  correct 
English,  Now,  take  the  third  line  of  that  para- 
graph on  page  11 — “or  that  he  has  shown  inability 
to  express  himself  in  reasonably  correct  English”  ? — 
Oh ; well,  if  instructions  to  that  effect  are  given  to 
the  examiners,  it  would  entirely  remove  the  criticism 
I have  made. 

Mr  Justice  Madden. — The  rules  are  sent  to  the 
examiners  in  all  subjects  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — We  had  a rule  formerly  that 
would  enable  the  examiner  in  any  subject  to  report 
anything  very  grossly  bad  as  regards  English 
composition. 

Chairman. — Yqs ; we  have  that  rule  still ; these 
are  the  rules  of  the  10th  of  March,  1898.. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — And  they  are  the  rules 
in  force  in  1899. 

4358.  Chairman. — These  are  the  rules  now  in  oper- 
ation. (To  Witness).  Do  you  think  that  the  rule  is 
now  framed  so  as  to  prevent  the  deficiency  in  education 
that  you  have  observed? — 1 am  afraid  not : because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  ambiguous? — “ No  student  shall  be 
adjudged  to  have  passed  in  English  if  the  examiner 
shall  report  either  that  he  has  not  written  any  com- 
position on  one  of  the  prescribed  subjects,  or  that  his 
composition  is  grossly  defective  in  orthography  or 
grammar,  or  that  he  has  shown  inability  to  express 
himself  in  reasonably  correct  English.”  If  that  last 
clause  applies  to  all  the  papers  sent  in  in  e very  subject, 
it  would  go  a long  way  to  remove  my  objection,  but 
as  I read  it,  it  only  applies  to  English. 

4359.  No  doubt  that  is  so  ; but  now  go  on  and 
look  at  clause  C.  of  the  rule : “ Provided,  further, 
that  if,  in  any  subject,  the  answers  of  a student 
exhibit  gross  ignorance  of  English  orthography,  or  of 
English  grammar,  such  student  shall  be  liable  to 
lose  marks,  or  even  to  lose  credit  for  that  subject 
altogether  ” ? — Yes ; taking  (a)  and  (c)  together,  they 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  objection,  if  pointed  out 
to  the  examiners.  I believe  they  are  new  rules. 

4360.  Rev.  Dr.  SALMON.--Well,  they  are  not 
exactly  new,  but  they  are  modifications  of  our  old 
rules.  I think  what  was  intended  was  that  the 
individual  examiner  in  another  subject,  who  may  not 
be  competent  to  pass  judgment  in  regard  to  English 
composition,  should  make  a deduction  from  the  marks, 
but  that  he  should  send  up  any  papers  which  showed 
great  ignorance  of  English  and  call  attention  to 
them  ? — If  the  last  clause  in  “ A ” were  introduced 
into  this  clause  C I think  the  ground  for  criticism 
would  be  removed — that  is,  that  if  a student  in  any 
subject  showed  inability  to  express  himself  in  reason- 
ably accurate  English  the  examiner  should  report  it. 

4361.  Chairman. — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  do  that.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say  that  I have  not  asked  you  of  ? — I don’t  think 
there  is  anything  that  is  not  in  my  written  state- 
ment. 

4362.  You  received  a paper  as  to  certain  ques- 
tions that  we  thought  were  the  principal  ones  raised 
by  this  book  of  replies,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  in  which  I should  like  to  ask  you  about. 
You  thiuk  the  Preparatory  Grade  ought  to  be 
abolished,  but,  as  regards  the  other  grades,  do 
you  think  the  ages  are  right,  or  would  you  wish  to 
make  any  change  in  the  ages  ? — No. 

4363.  As  regards  the  division  of  courses,  you 
are  aware  that  a great  number  of  people  think  and 
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have  thought  for  many  • years,  that  there  should  he  a 
modern  as  well  as  a grammar  school  side  in  the 
schools? — Yes. 

4364.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  make  any 
modification  in  our  course  so  as  to  give  students 
destined  for  a scientific  life  a greater  opportunity  of 
taking  up  scientific  subjects?— I think  there  is  a 
great  danger  in  specialisation  at  too  early  an  age. 

4365.  At  what  age  would  you  allow  it ; in  the 
senior  ? — Yes,  possibly,  but  not  before. 

4366.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Dr.  Bernard,  in  the 
•questions  1 have  to  put  to  you,  I would  ask  you  to 
bear  in  mind  the  two  divisions  of  our  inquiry  : first, 
what  is  the  best  attainable  system  of  distributing  the 
public  grant  irrespective  of  the  existing  Act ; and 
: secondly,  the  practical  inquiry,  assuming  the  Act  to 
be  unaltered,  what  is  the  best  attainable  system  under 
that  Act.  Now,  you  are  aware  that  under  that  Act 
the  entire  State  aid  given  to  Intermediate  education 
must  be  worked  on  the  basis  of  the  result  of  a public 
examination  ? — Yes. 

4367.  And  you  are  aware  also  that  under  the 
scheduled  rules,  the  entire  of  the  grant  is  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  a public  examination  without  any 
check  whatever  from  inspection? — I understand  that 
is  so.  But  I did  not  understand  it  clearly  from  the 
Act. 

4368.  Well,  I may  tell  you-  the  Act  is  perfectly 
clear  on  the  point.  We  are  bound  to  estimate  the  re- 
sults fees  to  managers  of  schools  on  the  basis  of  a gene- 
ral public  examination ; but  I may  remind  you  also 
that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  we  have  power  to 
annex  any  conditions  we  may  think  proper  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  results  fees  ? — I believe  so. 

4269.  But  under  the  present  rules  no  provision  is 
made  for  any  check  on  the  results  of  the  examinations 
in  the  distribution  of  results  fees ; I want  you  to  bear 
that  in  mind  in  considering  the  questions  1 am  about 
to  ask  you  ? — Yes. 

4370.  Now,  I take  it  that  you  don’t  regard  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  grant  merely  upon  the  result 
of  a public  examination  unchecked  by  inspection  as 
satisfactory  ? —I  think  it  unsatisfactory. 

4371.  Now,  putting  aside  for  a moment  the  exist- 
ing system — I should  like  your  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits,  not  the  ideal,  but  the  practical  merits, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  we 
live  in,  of  two  rival  schemes,  under  one  of  v hich  fees 
. are  to  be  granted  to  managers  of  schools  estimated  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  results  of  public  examinations, 
submission  to  inspection  being  insisted  on  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  results  fees. 
That  is  one  system  which  you  may  assume  is  at  present 
attainable  under  our  Act.  For  the  other  system, 
-even  in  order  to  test  it  by  adopting  it 
tentatively,  we  would  require  legislation.  That 
-other  system  is,  in  its  broad  features,  payment 
to  the  managers  of  schools  independently  of  a general 
public  examination  of  their  students,  on  the  results  of 
the  reports  of  inspectors  with,  if  possible,  a school 
•examination,  and  a payment  which  would  take 
the  form  of  a capitation  grant.  Now,  supposing  you 
were  unfettered  by  legislation,  which  of  those  two 
systems  do  you  consider  best,  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  this. country  ? — I think  the  first. 

4372.  Why  do  you  consider  the  first  the  better 
system  ? — Because  of  the  religions  difficulty  and  the 
want  of  confidence  which  the  various  denominations 
■unfortunately  display  towards  one  another. 

4373.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  if  this  religious 
difficulty  were  non-existent  that  some  advantages 
would  arise  from  the  public  examination  of  students 
as  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  public  grant? 
Lay  aside  for  a moment  that  religious  difficulty,  which 
it  lias  been  said  exists  more  on  paper  than  in  reality, 
do  not  the  idiosyncracies  of  individuals,  and  their 
peculiar  views  with  regard  to  education,  come  more 


prominently  forward  in  a system  of  inspection  than  Jan.  25, 1899. 
in  a system  of  public  examination  ? — That  is  a Ruv  j H 
question  difficult  to  answer.  Bernard,  d.i>., 

4374.  Under  a system  of  public  examination,  r‘T  < D‘ 
if  we  have,  as  you  have  suggested,  a Central 
Board  of  Examiners  to  whom  the  examination  papers 
would  be  submitted,  then,  although  you  never  can 
eliminate  the  element  of  chance  altogether  under  any 
system,  and  you  never  could  entirely  eliminate  the 
individuality  of  examiners,  you  can  reduce  these 
elements  to  a minimum  ; and  there  is  also  this  con- 
sideration—that  under  the  system  of  public  examinar 
tion  the  examiner  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  student  who  is  under  examination,  but  under  a 
system  of  inspection  the  inspectors  would  go  to  a 
school,  and  must  necessarily  have  a knowledge  of  the 
school  they  were  examining.  I ask  you,  would  such 
a system  of  inspection  command  public  confidence  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  system  of  public  examination 
by  written  papers  ? — Well,  it  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer.  It  involves  a prophecy.  But  under  the 
National  system,  inspection  has  enjoyed  public  confi- 
dence to  a very  large  extent ; and  I do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  apply  to  the  Intermediate  system  as 

4375.  Then  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  the 
religious  difficulty?— I think  it  is.  I think  it  is 
the°only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  inspection,  and  I do 
not  think  it  an  insuperable  one. 

4376.  You  do  not  think  it  a fatal  one  ?—  Yes ; I 
mean  it  is  not  a fatal  one. 

4377.  I gather  that  you  incline  towards  the  system 
of  inspection  as  the  ideal  system  ? — Possibly  ; but  I 
have  not  considered  the  question  of  the  ideal  system 
very  much.  I think  a system  of  inspection,  combined 
with  a system  of  examination,  such  as  described  in 
my  examination  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  would  be 
better  than  the  existing  system. 

4378.  Under  any  system  there  must  be  Some  sort 
of  examination  ? —Yes. 

4379.  Then  you  approach  nearly  to  the  views  of 
Dr.  Molloy,  who  suggested  that,  if  we  obtained  legis- 
lation enabling  us  to  do  it,  we  might  at  first  distri- 
bute a certain  proportion  of  the  grant  as  the  result 
of  inspection,  and  then,  if  we  found  confidence 
reposed  by  the  public  in  such  a system,  gradually 
increase  the  proportion  given  as  the  result  of 
inspection  year  after  year — so  proceeding? — Yes;  in 
that  particular  I would  almost  entirely  agree  with 
Dr.  Molloy. 

4380.  That  would  require  legislation  ?— Yes,  I 
suppose  it  would. 

4381.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  legislation  is 
not  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Suppose  we  fail  to 
obtain  legislation,  I take  it  that  you  would  attach  great 
importance  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system 
of  inspection,  engrafted  on  the  existing  system  ot 
examination  ? — I would,  as  a condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  a-  portion  of  the  grant. 

4382.  With  reference  to  what  subjects  would  you 
desire  inspection  ? If  you  retain  the  public  examina- 
tion of  students,  you  may  assume  that  there  are 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  viva  voce 
examination  ? — I suppose  there  are. 

4383.  Even  with  regard  to  honour  students? — I 
suppose  there  are  great  difficulties  though  not  insuper- 
able. I do  not  wish  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  that. 

4384.  Could  you  by  inspection  ascertain  and  detect 
defective  methods  of  teaching— -for  example  if  the 
modern  languages  were  taught  phonetically  could  it 
not  be  detected  by  inspection  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

4385.  And  with  reference  to  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  such  subjects,  could  not  inefficient  methods  of 
teaching  be  detected  by  inspection  ?— Certainly.  I 
was  going  to  add  that,  if  possible,  it  would  be  desir- 
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on.  2fl.  1899.  able  that  the  inspector  should  have  power  to  report  on 
v.  .77: H.  the  buildings,  equipment,  and  plant  of  the  schools,  and 

rnard,  give  additional  marks  for  that. 

'•e.n.  4386.  A good  deal  of  the  evil  resulting  from  over- 

straining which  has  been  referred  to  might  be  avoided 
by  providing  proper  hours  of  recreation,  and  seeing 
that  they  were  adhered  to,  and  that  suitable  play- 
grounds were  provided  in  the  schools  ? — Yes.  I have 
heard  a great  deal  about  overstraining,  but  I do  not 
think  it  prevails  to  the  extent  that  has  been  stated. 

4387.  We  have  heard  of  one  boy  who  went  home 
ill  from  an  Intermediate  school  from  overstraining  ? — 
Well,  I have  known  several  instances  of  girls — I have 
heard  of  two  or  three  girls  in  the  Alexandra  College 
overworking  themselves ; but  I do  not  think  I ever 
knew  personally  a schoolboy  who  overworked  himself. 

4388.  You  don’t  think  there  is  very  much  in  this 
idea  of  overstraining  ? — I think  too  much  has  been 
made  of  it.  Occasionally  a clever  boy  may  have  been 
over-driven  by  a hard  master,  but  I think  that  is 
quite  exceptional. 

4389.  You  are  yourself  connected  with  Alexandra 
College  as  Vice-Warden? — Yes. 

4390.  I know  you  take  a deep  interest  in  the 
higher  education  of  women.  I wish  to  ask  you  do 
you  approve  of  the  existing  system  of  the  Intermediate 
Board,  under  which  the  same  programme  is  laid  down 
for  girls  as  for  boys.  1 — There  are  some  slight  modifi- 
cations. 

4391.  There  are  some  slight  modifications,  but 
subtantially  they  are  the  same.  Do  you  approve 
of  that  ? — Y es ; I do  approve  of  the  existing  system. 

4392.  If  the  alternatives  were  presented,  of  a 
separate  programme  for  girls,  or  a free  competition 
between  girls  and  boys,  would  you  acceptthelat.ter  and 
have  a free  competition  between  girls  and  boys  for 
prizes  and  exhibitions  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  that 
would  be  fair  to  the  girls. 

4393.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  higher 
education  of  girls  having  been  neglected  for  many 
years,  it  would  not  be  fair  that  they  should  now  have  to 
compete  with  boys'! — Yes;  and  as  girls’  schools  in- 
Ireland  are  even  more  poorly  endowed  than  those 
for  boys  I think  it  would  not  be  fair.  I think  it  is 
desirable  that  girls  should  get  whatever  advantages 
they  can. 

4394.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  division  of  courses, 
into  the  grammar  school  course,  the  modern  course 
and  the  scientific  course,  a suggestion  has  been  made 
that  a separate  course  might  be  added  for  girls — not 
necessarily  lower,  but  different  from  the  course  for 
boys  : have  you  thought  over  that  ? — Well,  not  very 
carefully.  Until  I received  this  paper  I had  not 


thought  of  that  exact  question;  but  as  at  present 
advised  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  substantial 
advantage  in  providing  a special  course  for  girls. 

4395.  The  reason  suggested  is  this  : that  the  heads 
of  a large  number  of  educational  institutions  for  girls 
had  not  sent  in  their  pupils  for  years  for  examination 
under  our  system,  because  they  regarded  our  pro- 
gramme as  unsuitable,  and  a suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a programme  might  be  devised  more 
suitable  for  gii-ls,  and  thus  admit  to  examinations  under 
our  system  a large  proportion  of  gilds  who  now  do  not 
take  advantage  of  it? — I think  you  would  attract 
more  girls’  schools  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors, 
and  by  adopting  inspection  instead  of  examination, 
than  by  any  change  in  the  programme. 

4396.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  would  not  have  any 
change  made  in  the  programme? — No. 

4397.  With  regard  to  Celtic  or  Irish,  do  you  regard 
it  as  important  that  there  should  be  developed  in 
this  country  a succession  of  great  Irish  scholars,  like 
O’Donovan  and  Whitley  Stokes  ? — Certainly. 

4398.  That  could  hardly  be  expected,  if  Irish  did 
not  form  an  optional  part  of  the  course  ? — I do  not 
think  so.  I do  not  think  you  can  expect  more 
students,  in  the  proper  sense,  of  Irish  than  of  Hebrew. 
Hebrew  does  not  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
ordinary  schools ; yet  Hebrew  is  studied,  and  I would 
say  the  same  of  Celtic. 

4399.  Do  you  not  think  the  inclusion  of  Celtic  in 
the  course  tends  to  keep  up  the  study  of  Celtic? 
— Possibly.  I wish  to  observe  that  I do  not  want  its. 
removal  from  the  course,  but  I suggest  that  it  should 
be  removed  from  Class  B to  Class  D.  That  is  because 
it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  same  importance  as 
Greek  and  Latin. 

4400.  I suppose  you  regard  the  study  of  the  early 
history  of  Ireland  as  of  great  importance;  does  not 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Celtic  tend  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Irish  history  ? — Of  course,  the 
study  of  Irish  history  is  desirable  for  every  Irishman  ; 
but  that  can  be  studied  without  any  knowledge  either 
of  the  modern  tongue  or  of  the  old  Celtic. 

4401.  Does  it  not  tend  to  excite  curiosity  on  the 
subject? — I think  it  extremely  important  that  the 
study  of  Celtic  should  be  continued  from  a linguistic 
point  of  view,  and  I think  it  important  to  include 
the  modern  Irish  in  the  Intermediate  system ; 
but  I do  not  regard  it  as  of  equal  importance  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  therefore  1 would  not  put  it  in 
the  same  class. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 
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TENTH  DAY -THURSDAY,  JANUARY  26th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42|  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present, : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  the  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  further  examined. 


4402.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I am  afraid  that  many 
•of  our  witnesses  do  not  know  the  difficulties  that  we 
liave  to  contend  with.  I do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently 
understood  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Now,  I observe  that  the  Chairman  genei-allv  begins 
by  asking,  “ Do  you  think  that  the  Intermediate 
system  has  done  any  good,”  and  then  he  asks,  “ Do 
you  think  it  has  done  any  harm  ?”  T.  do  not  know 
whether  he  asks  people  to  strike  a balance,  and  say 
whether,  “ on  the  whole,  it  has  done  more  harm 
than  good.”  But  it  seems  to  me  rather  paradoxical 
to  prove  that  money  will  do  everything.  Parlia- 
ment decided  to  vote  a large  sum  of  money  for  the 
improvement  of  Irish  education.  They  drew  up  a 
•scheme  which  in  their  wisdom  seemed  to  them  to  be  the 
best.  They  appointed  people  to  carry  it  out  in  whom 
they  thought  the  public  would  have  confidence.  I do 
not  know  anything  about  our  ability,  but  I believe 
that  no  one  denies  us  credit  for  honesty  of  intention, 
ami  that  we  did  the  best  we  thought  we  could.  And 
then  the  question  is,  whether,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
done  more  good  than  harm,  and  I think  if  I was  to 
judge  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  evidence  the 
opinion  is  that  we  have  done  more  harm  than  good  1 
— Are  you  asking  my  opinion! 

4403.  I want  to  know  can  you  account  at  all  for 
that  phenomenon,  that  we  seem  to  be  so  unsuccessful  ? 
— [ should  prefer  not  to  account  for  a phenomenon, 
the  existence  of  which  I do  not  recognise.  I believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Intermediate  system  has  done 
enormously  more  good  than  harm. 

4404.  As  far  as  the  impression  produced  upon  ray 
mind  by  the  evidence  goes,  and  I do  not  know 
whether  you  would  agree  with  me,  it  is  that  the 
general  principle  is  that  State  interference  does  good 
when  it  encourages  voluntary  effort,  and  that  it  does 
harm  when  it  kills  voluntary  effort! — Yes  ; I should 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  that. 

4405.  In  the  case  of  a really  good  flourishing 
■school,  with  energetic  teachers  desirous  of  making 
their  education  as  good  as  possible,  I think  the 
general  cry  is,  “ Let  us  alone;  laissezfaire”'l — It  has 
been,  I believe. 

4406.  Is  that  principle  at  all  universally  ap- 
plicable toix-eland? — No. 

4407.  Could  we  apply  the  laissez  faire  principle 
all  round? -I  think  not.  There  were  very  few 
schools  twenty  years  ago  in  Ireland  in  a condition  in 
which  they  could  safely  be  left  alone,  and  I think 
there  are  very  few  still. 

4408.  Could  we  give  our  money  on  different 
principles  to  those  two  kinds  of  schools ; could  we 
give  money  to  those  who  want  it,  and  not  to  those 
who  do  not  want  it  ? — I do  not  know  what*  you 
mean  by  “ could.”  Under  the  Act  you  must  throw 
your  examinations  open  to  boys  from  all  schools. 


4409.  But  you  know  we  do  not  constrain  anyone  Rev.  J.  H. 

to  join  our  system  ? — No.  1 

4410.  All  that  we  do  is,  that  we  offer  them  a sum  ,T-  ' * 

of  money  if  they  do.  I asked  one  of  the  witnesses 

yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  “ What  obliged  you  to 

come  to  us  if  you  do  not  think  that  our 
svstem  is  good,  or  that  you  are  not  benefited  by  it  ?’’ 

And  the  answer  was  that,  in  the  first  place,  we 
offered  a bribe  which  human  nature  was  too  strong  to 
resist,  and  it  was  also  said  that  if  they  refused  the 
public  money  parents  would  think  that  such  schools 
did  not  deserve  it,  and  they  would  not  send  their 
children  to  those  schools.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
we  are  putting  a constraint  upon  them  ? — If 
you  offer  prizes  on  a particular  system — 
money  prizes — of  course  you  encourage  school- 
boys and  schoolmasters  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
system,  and,  therefore,  if  the  system  is  bad  and  in  so 
far  as  it  is  bad  you  will  do  harm,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
good  you  will  do  good,  and  I believe  that  on  the  whole 
you  have  done  more  good  than  harm. 

4411.  One  of  the  things  I want  you  to  come  to  is 
this  question  of  equipment.  You  recommended  that 
inspection  should  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  equip- 
ment of  the  schools,  whether  they  were  well  ventilated, 
whether  the  buildings  were  good,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing? — Yes. 

4412.  Of  course  I quite  understand  that  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  do  so  in  regard  to  certain  subjects 
which  require  considerable  equipment  and  that  we 
ought  to  refuse  results  fees  to  schools  for  teaching  sub- 
jects which  we  found  they  had  not  the  ability  to 
teach.  But  as  to  equipment  generally,  if  we  get  our 
inspectors  to  report  on  the  equipment  of  the  school  is 
it  on  the  principle  that  if  we  find  the  equipment  good 
and  that  they  do  not  want  any  money  for  enlarging 
the  equipment  we  are  to  give  them  none,  and  if  they 
want  a great  deal  we  are  to  give  them  a great  deal ; 
or  is  it  on  the  opposite  principle  of  giving  to  those  who 
have,  and  nothing  to  those  who  have  not  f — I should 
be  inclined  to  favour  the  principle  of  giving  the  money 
to  those  who  have  already  shown  that  they  know  how 
to  use  it.  I think  it  is  a very  unfortunate  thing  in 
Ireland  that  we  have  a number  of  small, badly  equipped 
schools,  and  if  we  could  make  the  good  ones  better, 
even  though  we  killed  the  bad  ones,  I think  it  would 
be  a good  thing. 

4413.  I do  not  think  you  have  considered  this  point. 

There  are  many  districts  in  Ireland  which,  by 
unaided  efforts,  are  hardly  able  to  support  a school ; 
there  are  a number  of  persons  of  moderate  means  who 
cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to  a boarding 
school ; they  have  to  send  their  children  to  the  nearest 
school  that  they  can  find  where  there  is  any  decent 
education  given,  and  in  many  of  these  places  the  money 
earned  by  school  teaching  is  so  little  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  provide  a large  equipment ; but  they  can  get 
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Jan,  26,  ;s&>.  along  in  some  way  by  the  help  of  the  results  fees  which 
Rev.  jTh.  we  give  them.  Is  your  remedy,  then,  for  those  schools 
Bernard,  d.d.,  to  take  away  the  endowment  they  have  at  present  ? — 
jvr.c.D.  No  ; I do  not  propose  to  take  away  anything,  but  I 

propose  that  the  schoolmasters  should  derive  benefit 
not  only  from  the  success  of  their  pupils  at  public  ex- 
aminations, and  not  only  from  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  as  certified  by  the  inspector,  but  also  from 
the  accommodation  that  they  provide  for  the  boys, 
the  discipline  they  maintain  in  the  schools,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  premises,  and  the  equipment 
of  play-grounds,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  would  be 
guaranteed  by  inspection. 

4414.  But  I want  to  know  this — You  know  that  no 
school  master  likes  to  have  a badly  equipped  school  if 
he  can  help  it.  Why  is  it  that  he  has  not  better 
buildings  and  play-grounds  and  all  the  i-est  of  it ; is 
ifi  want  of  will  1 — It  is  from  want  of  money  generally, 
but  not  always.  Sometimes  it  is  because  he  does  not 
recognise  the  importance  of  them. 

4415.  Tn  a great  many  places,  I suppose,  it  is  from 
want  of  money  ; do  you  mean  to  cure  that  by  taking 
away  money  from  them? — I do  not  propose  to  take 
away  anything.  I propose  to  distribute  the  money 
that  the  schoolmasters  get  at  present  in  a different 
way.  At  present  it  is  all  given  in  the  way  of  results 
fees,  I would  still  continue  to  give  some  of  the  grant 
on  that  principle,  but  I would  also  give  money  if  the 
schoolmaster  showed  that  he  had  at  heart  the  improve- 
ment of  the  equipment  and  sanitary  accommodation 
and  discipline  of  his  school.  These  things  are 
generally  neglected  in  small  Irish  schools  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes. 

4416.  We  had  one  complaint  about  results  fees, 
that  parents  calculated  and  said  to  the  schoolmaster, 

“You  will  get  so  much  money  for  teaching  mv  son 
from  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  therefore  you  ought 
not  to  charge  me  so.  much  for  sending  my  son  to  your 
school  ?.”  The  question  of  the  fees  to  be  charged  by 
the  schoolmaster  must  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  a 
commercial  question  : What  is  the  customer  prepared 
to  pay  for  his  goods? 

44U7.  I think  a parent  will  naturally  say  that  he 
need  not  pay  so  much  for  his  son’s  education,  if  the 
schoolmaster  can  calculate  on  receiving  results  fees 
from  the  Board.  That  is  one  way  in  which  we  kill 
voluntary  effort,  and  the  best  way  ofavoiding  it  would, 
perhaps,  .be.  to  secure  that  the  schoolmaster  shall 
employ  this  money  in  improving  the  buildings  and 
equipment  of  his  school  rather  than  putting  it  into 
his  own  pocket.  But  suppose,  now,  the  buildings  of 
a school  are  very  good.  I will  put  to  you  this 
hypothesis.  Suppose  that  you  had  a large  estate, 
and  that  on  one  part  of  it  there  was  a very  finely 
equipped  school  in  a prosperous  neighbourhood*  and 
well  supported  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  and  with  the 
buildings  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  that 
you  had  on  another  part  of  the  estate  a school  with 
only  poor  people,  and  a very  badly  equipped  school, 
and  suppose  you  are  prepared  to  lay  out  a sum  of 
money  on  your  schools,  which  would  it  be  more  ad- 
visable for  you  to  expend  it  on — in  putting  fine  archi- 
tectural ornaments  and  improving  the  prosperous 
school  better,  or  would  you  expend  it  on  the  poor 
school? — I have  not  considered  the  question  of 
luxuries  at  all.  I considered  the  question  of  necessary 
educational  and  sanitary  accommodation,  and  I be- 
lieve that  a school  ought  not  to  be  assisted  by  the 
State  if  it  does  not  provide  proper  sanitary  accommo- 
. dation,  proper  play-grounds,  and  proper  dormitories. 

441S.  If  the  school  had  them  already,  would  you 
give  it  a high  scale  of  results  fees,  and  a low  scale  of 
results  fees  to  a poor  school  ? — Supposing  the  pupils 
from  both  the  schools  fared  equally  well  at  the  ex- 
aminations. Supposing  there  were  two  schools  “A” 
and  “ B,”  having  the  same  number  of  pupils  at  each 
school,  and  that  they  did  equally  well  at  the  exami- 
nations, then  the  head  master  of  school  A would  get 
the  same  amount  of  fees  as  the  head- master  of  school 
B would  for  that;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  head  master 


of  school  A had  better  equipped  buildings,  and  did! 
better  for  his  boys  in  that  respect  than  the  head 
master  of  school  B,  I would  give  him  more.  I would 
give  special  fees  for  that.  In  fact,  I would  give  to  him, 
that  had,  but  I would  not  take  away  irom  him  that 
had  not. 

4419.  But  when  you  have  only  a limited  sum  to- 
distribute  you  cannot  give  to  everyone;  and  what- 
you  give  more  than  is  wanted  to  one,  must  be  taken 
away  from  the  other — the  other  must  get  less? — You 
can  set  apart  a certain  sum. 

4420.  The  money  we  have  to  dispose  of  is  limited 
it  is  very  large  at  present,  but  we  have  no  reliance  at 
all  that  it  will  be  continued.  As  for  the  schoolmaster 
deprecating  interference,  I think  many  of  them  go  on 
the  same  principle  that  I am  told  people  in  the  con 
gested  districts  employ.  They  say  “Don’t  send  us 
improved  agricultural  implements ; give  us  money. 
It  is  the  money  we  want.”  The  schoolmasters,  I 
think,  would  like  to  get  the  money,  and  to  be  let 
alone,  and  allowed to  do  withthemoney  as  they  like  ? — 
I am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  schoolmasters,  but, 
judging  from  human  nature  generally,  I suppose  they 
would  be  better  pleased  if  you  gave  them  the  money 
to  do  as  they  liked  with,  but  I do  not  think  that 
would  be  as  good  for  education. 

4421.  To  drop  that  subject,  there  is  smother  subject 
that  you  mentioned.  Of  course  we  all  agree  as  to  the 
importance  of  viva  voce  examination,  but  you  know 
the  difficulties.  But  you  said  in  your  evidence  that; 
these  difficulties  seemed  to  you  not  to  be  insuperable. 
Will  you  kindly  give  us  any  hint  as  to  the  way  in 
which  we  could  overcome  that? — What  I said,  I 
think,  was  this,  if  I remember  rightly,  that  I did 
not  see  any  way  in  which  you  could  provide  satis- 
factory oral  examination  for  all  the  candidates 
that  present  themselves  year  by  year;  but  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable  to 
provide  oral  examination  for  specially  selected 
students,  honour  students,  candidates  for  exhibitions 
and  prizes,  who  necessarily  form  a much  smaller 
number,  and  the  way  in  which  it,  I thought,  might  be 
practicable — I do  not  say  that  it  is — would  be  by  first 
selecting  the  students  on  the  results  of  the  ordinary 
paper  examinations  ; those  who  were  selected  would 
get  notice  and  would  be  assembled  at  certain  centres 
in  the  larger  towns,  and  they  might  then  be  examined 
viva  voce,  I should  suppose,  by  examiners  who  would 
go  round. 

4422.  Who  would  go  round  ? — Examiners  who- 
would  go  round. 

4423.  That  is  at  certain  centres? — At  certain 
centres. 

4424.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  difficulty — 
which  is  one  of  the  questions  I wish  to  examine  school- 
masters upon — as  to  the  possibility  of  having  two  ex- 
aminations in  the  year,  one  for  the  pass  students,  and 
the  other  for  honom-s  amongst  those  who  have  been 
chosen  out  of  the  pass  examination.  As  to  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  as  regards  that  I would  like  to  hear 
more  of  what  the  schoolmasters  had  to  say ; but  they 
throw  cold  water  as  far  as  I have  talked  with  them 
on  the  suggestion  of  having  two  examinations  in  the 
same  year? — Well,  I should  think  that  the  evidence 
of  the  schoolmasters  would  be  the  most  important  evi- 
dence that  you  could  get  as  to  that  point.  All  I ven- 
tured to  say  was  that  I did  not  think  that  oral  ex- 
amination was  possible  for  all  the  students  that  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  examinations,  but  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
limited  number  who  would  be  candidates  for  honours. 

4425.  About  giving  results  lees  to  schools.  There 
are  two  methods.  One  is  that  of  taking  as  the  unit 
the  number  of  students  who  have  passed,  and  the  other 
is  what  is  called  capitation  ; . that  is,  giving  a grant 
on  the  number  of  boys  that  the  schoolmaster  has  in 
the  school.  Which  system  would  you  prefer,  the 
capitation  system  or  the  system  where  the  unit  was  to 
be  the  number  of  boys  who  really  showed  that  they 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  ? — The  question 
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is  this,  I take  it : In  an  ideal  system  do  I prefer 
the  system  of  payment  by  results  fees  based  upon  ex- 
amination, or  payment  by  capitation  fees  based  on  the 
report  of  an  inspector ; is  that  the  question  ? 

4426.  It  will  come  practically  to  that  ? — I prefer 
the  latter,  as  an  ideal  system. 

4427.  Practically  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
adopt  the  capitation  system.  If  one  school  had  100 
boys  and  another  had  50,  would  you  give  twice  as 
much  to  the  school  that  had  100  boys  as  you  would 
to  the  school  that  had  only  50  1 — I:  do- not  think  it 
would  be  safe  or  practicable  immediately  to  revo- 
lutionise the  whole  system  by  substituting  inspection 
for  examination.  I would  propose,  as  I said  yester- 
day, that  first  a combination  of  inspection  and  ex- 
amination might  be  tried,  and  inspection  might  be 
required  as  a condition  precedent  to  examination. 
If  that  was  found  satisfactory,  the  inspection  system 
might  afterwards  be  more  widely  extended.  I am  in 
entire  agreement  with  what  Monsignor  Molloy  said 
about  that. 

4428.  I think  you  are  partly  going  on  the  supposi- 

tion that  the  whole  income  of  the  school  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  State  grant,  and  that  is  what  I began 
with  in  the  commencement  about  the  effect  of  killing 
voluntary  effort.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a school 
has  very  fine  buildings  and  makes  ample  provision  for 
the  teaching  of  pupils,  it  will  draw  a number  of 
pupils  who  will  pay  for  their  education.  Is 

it  quite  fair,  when  we  are  distributing  the 
State  grant,  to  give  it  to  those  who  are 
already  able  to  exist  from  voluntary  effort 
and  to  deny  it  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  live  by 
voluntary  effort? — I do,  because  I do  not  think  that  a 
small  school  can  be  ever  entirely  satisfactory.  It  dees 
not  provide  as  good  education  in  the  same  sense  of  the 
word  as  a large  school  does  in  my  opinion. 

4429.  But  suppose  a paren t lias  no  choice,  and  that 
the  small  school  is  the  only  one  available  to  him,  would 
you  starve  that  small  school? — That  is  very  unfor- 
tunate for  the  parent,  but  there  will  be  hard  cases  no 
matter  what  you  do. 

4430.  So  that  the  principle  is  that  to  him  that  hath 
to  him  shall  more  be  given  ? — It  is. 

4431.  Mr  Justice  Madden.— “ The  survival  of  the 
fittest  ” is  the  modern  exposition  of  the  principle  ? — I 
am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  the  ethics  of  it. 

4432.  O’Conor  Don. — Upon  the  point  of  viva 
voce  examination,  would  you  propose  that  the  marks 
that  were  gained  at  the  examinations  should  count  in 
the  competition  for  the  exhibitions  and  prizes,  or  is  it 
to  be  a sorb  of  preliminary  test,  outside  the  examina- 
tion for  exhibitions  and  prizes  ? — I have  thought  of 
the  inspector’s  examination  at  the  school  as  merely  a 
preliminary  test,  and  that  he  would  assign  marks,  not 
so  much  on  the  answering  of  the  boys  as  on  his  judg- 
ment of  the  teaching  provided. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Then  I did  not  make  myself 
clear.  The  difference  was  whether  this  inspection  was 
to  affect  results  fees  only  or  to  affect  exhibitions  and 
prizes.  I think  that  is  what  O’Conor  Don  wants  to 
know. 

4433.  O’Conor  Don. — No  ; what  I want  to  come 
at  is  this — you  said,  in  answer  to  a question  a moment 
ago  asked  by  the  Provost,  that  there  should  be  a viva 
voce  examination,  to  be  held  at  certain  limited  centres, 
of  certain  selected  students,  those  who  would  go  in' 
for  the  honours  and  exhibitions,  and  what  I want  to 
know  is,  do  you  propose  that  the  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations shall  count  in  the  competition  for  these 
exhibitions  and  prizes,  for  which  these  selected 
children  are  to  go  in  %— Surely,  because  my  proposi- 
tion was  that  the  students  who  answered  best  at  the 
] taper  examinations  should  be  selected  and  brought  up 
at  certain  centres,  and  then  re-examined  viva  voce  in 
certain  subjects,  and  that  a great  deal  of  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  that  examination. 

4434.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — O’Conor  Don’s  question 
is  not  the  same  as  mine.  His  question  is  with  respect 
to  the  examination  of  these  selected  candidates,  which 


I quite  understood  you  meant  to  count  towards  ex-  Jan.  at^isa.-. 
liibitions.  But  this  report  of  the  inspector,  in  the  Rev  iT  u. 
first  instance,  would  you  apply  that,  to  the  competi-  Bernard,  u.i)„ 
tion  between  candidates  for  prizes  and  exhibitions  1 — f.t.c.d. 

No.  As  I say,  I would  assign  marks,  not  on  the 
result  of  the  actual  answering  of  individual  boys 
when  the  inspector  came  round,  but  on  his  judgment 
as  to  the  teaching  provided. 

4435.  With  regard  to  results  fees,  I quite  under- 
stand you.  Of  course  that  general  examination  can 
be  applied  to  results  fees ; but  could  it  be  employed 
to  distribute  exhibitions  and  prizes  between  boys  of 
one  school  and  boys  of  another  school? — Your  ques- 
tion is  : Could  you  give  exhibitions  on  the  result  of 
inspections  alone,  without  a public  examination? 

4436.  Yes? — I daresay  you  could  in  an  ideal 
system  ■ but  I do  not  propose  that,  because  I think 
it  would  be  too  rapid  a revolution  at  present.  I 
think  the  system  of  inspection  requires  to  be  tested 
and  tried  before  it  can  be  depended  upon. 

4437.  Would  it  ever  succeed  in  this  country? — It 
has  succeeded  very  well  in  the  National  system  ; and 
I think  it  might — I cannot  say  ; I am  not  a prophet 
— but  I think  it  is  well  worth  trying  in  combination 
with  a system  of  public  examination. 

4438.  O’Conor  Don. — I still  am  not  quite  clear  as 
to  what  you  propose  with  regard  to  these  specially 
selected  candidates  who  are  to  be  examined  at  a 
certain  number  of  centres  viva  voce.  Do  you  pro- 
pose that  examination  to  be  in  every  subject,  or  only 
in  limited  subjects  ?-  1 have  drawn  out  no  detailed 
system  for  that.  I should  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  in  all  subjects.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  or  in  algebra,  in  my 
opinion. 

4439.  Would  you  have  the  written  examination 
going  on  at  the  same  time  as  this  viva  voce  examina- 
tion ? — If  there  were  a further  written  examination 
provided  for  the  honour  students  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  go  on  at  the  same  time.  It  would 
save  a great  deal  of  difficulty  about  the  presence  of 
examiners  at  different  centres. 

4440.  Do  you  propose  that  this  viva  voce  examina- 
tion should  be  conducted  on  the  same  day  all  over 
Ireland? — No,  I do  not  think  it  could  be. 

4441.  If  it  were  for  competition  purposes,  would 
there  not  be  great  difficulty  in  estimating  its  com- 
parative value  if  it  were  not  conducted  on  the  same 
day  all  over  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  so.  The  thing 
actually  happens  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  where  there  is  viva  voce  examination, 
and  there  it  goes  on  for  two  or  three  or  four  days; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  questions 
cannot  be  asked  every  day,  because  they  would 
naturally  leak  out.  The  candidates  go  home  and  they 
tell  their  teachers  what  questions  they  have  got.  It 
would  be  obviously  improper  for  the  examiner  to  ask 
the  same  questions  the  next  day.  What  happens  is 
that  the  examiners  prepare  beforehand  several  sets 
of  questions  of  graduated  difficulty,  so  that  set  A is. 
equal  in  difficulty  with  set  B. 

4442.  Would  you  have  the  same  examiners  con- 
ducting the  examinations  throughout  the  country  or 
different  ones  at  different  centres? — It  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  centres.  I think  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  one  man  to  go  round  within  the 
time.  Probably  two  could  manage  it  for  honour 
students,  if  they  agreed  between  themselves  as  to  the 
questions  to  be  asked. 

4443.  You  will  admit  at  once,  I am  sure,  that  if 
there  were  different  examiners  and  different  questions 
asked  in  the  competition  for  these  exhibitions  and 
prizes  a complaint  of  great  inequality  might  arise  in 
the  country? — Certainly  it  is  a possible  objection,  but 
I believe  that  if  you  appoint  competent  examiners 
the  public  will  in  time  come  to  trust  them. 

4444.  I only  want  to  ask  you  one  question  more 
upon  a recommendation  that  appears  in  your  printed 
evidence  to  which  I think  you  did  not  allude  yesterday, 
and  that  is  the  recommendation  that,  in  the  Senior 
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Grade  at  least,  no  candidate  should  he  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  to  obtain  any  distinction  or  prize 
who  had  not  satisfied  the  examiner  in  English  that  he 
could  write  a page  of  English  prose  without  gram- 
matical inaccuracy,  without  vulgar  colloquialisms, 
and  without  faulty  spelling  ? — Yes  ; that  is  very 
strongly  my  opinion. 

4445.  Would  not  that  be  a very  strong  limitation 
of  prizes  and  exhibitions  1 — I have  gone  on  in  the 
next  paragraph  to  say  that  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years  after  this  rule  was  imposed  there  would  be  loud 
and  frequent  complaint,  and  I have  no  doubt  there 
would,  but  I think  that  in  time,  once  the  masters  saw 
that  the  Commissioners  were  earnest  in  their  desire 
to  improve  the  power  of  writing  English  among  the 
boys  in  Irish  schools  they  would  provide  for  it. 

4446.  You  think  that  the  importance  of  the  power 
of  writing  English  in  this  correct  manner  is  so  great 
that  you  would  apply  this  extreme  proposal  to  remedy 
it  ? — I do  not  think  that  any  boy  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  a prize  winner  in  the  Senior  Grade  of  the 
Intermediate  who  could  not  write  one  page  of  English 
without  bad  mistakes  of  spelling  and  grammar. 

4447.  Dr.  Barkley. — I understand  you  have  con- 
ducted examinations  lor  us — I think  in  mathematics  ? 
Yes ; in  mathematics. 

4448.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  mathematical 
papers  ai-e  of  increasing  difficulty,  not  perhaps  in  one 
year  as  compai'ed  with  the  preceding  year,  but  if  you 
go  back  for  five  or  ten  years  that  they  have  been 
increasing  in  difficulty  1—1  think  they  have  increased 
in  difficulty  in  the  last  ten  years  in  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry and  arithmetic  possibly,  but  not  Euclid. 

4449.  I do  not  suppose  there  is  much  room  for  it 
in  Euclid.  I am  told  that  the  papers  set  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  now,  for  instance,  are  about  the  same 
as  would  have  been  set  in  the  Junior  Grade  ten  years 
ago  1 — Well,  I could  not  say  that  off-hand  without 
examining  them,  but  1 should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  that  were  so. 

4450.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  that  tendency 
could  be  checked  so  as  to  prevent  the  papers  becoming 
unduly  difficult  for  the  grades  for  which  they  are' 
set? — I think  that  a court  of  examiners,  or  the 
appointment  of  two  or  three  senior  examiners,  which 
I suggested  yesterday,  who  would  have  the  power  of 
supervising  the  papers  set  by  the  ordinary  examiners, 
would  secure  a proper  graduation  in  difficulty. 

4451.  There  is  just  one  other  thing  I wish  to  ask. 
You  refer  to  the  answers  of  candidates  in  examinations 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  you  say  that 
certain  of  the  candidates  from  Ireland  were  specially 
defective  as  regards  spelling,  writing,  and  style  of 
composition.  What  was  the  character  of  the  examin- 
ation to  which  you  refer? — The  Indian  Civil  Service. 

4452.  The  Indian  Civil  Service ; I am  surprised  at 
that?— Yes. 

4453.  They  would  be  men  who  had  passed  through 
universities  ? — Nearly  all  of  them  are  university 
men,  and  some  men  of  the  very  highest  standing, 
and  what  I found  was  that  the  papers  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
at  English  public  schools,  on  the  whole  were  far  better 
in  point  of  style  than  those  of  young  men  who  had 
been  trained  in  Ireland — not  better  in  matter  but 
better  in  style. 

4454.  Rev  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Did  that  include 
men  from  Trinity  College  ? — It  did,  indeed,  I am  sorry 
to  say. 

4455.  Dr.  Barkley. — It  would  look  then  as  if  the 
defect  in  English  composition  is  not  confined  to  the 
Intermediate  schools,  but  that  it  runs  through  the 

whole  system  of  education  throughout  the  country? 

I think  it  does ; I think  it  is  partly  untidiness,  which 
is  a national  characteristic ; and  that  runs  through 
the  whole  system. 

4456.  Yes,  but  untidiness  is  quite  consistent  with 
good  spelling,  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  yes. 

4457.  And  with  good  writing,  too  ? — Well,  I am  not 
so  sure  about  that. 


4458.  I mean  writing  clearly  and  distinctly  ? — As  a 
general  rale,  a boy  who  writes  very  badly  writes  un- 
tidily. 

4459.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — On  this  matter  of 
the  equipment  of  schools,  you  consider  that  if  ac- 
count is  to  be  taken  of  the  equipment  of  a school,  the 
condition  of  its  buildings,  and  soforth,  we  should  go 
rather  on  the  principle  of  giving  additional  grants  in 
view  of  superior  excellence  in  those  departments,  than 
of  imposing  a penalty  in  case  of  defective  equipment 
and  buildings — I understand  you  to  say  that  ? — That 
is  what  it  practically  comes  to,  I think. 

4460.  You  fully  accept  the  position  that  by  acting 
in  that  way  you  are  giving  to  those  who  have  ? — I 
fully  accept  that. 

4461.  Is  not  that  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  of  this  system  of  Intermediate  educa- 
tion is  based — of  giving  where  there  is  superior  excel- 
lence in  whatever  matter  the  scheme  deals  with  ? 
— I think  so. 

4462.  When  this  scheme  was  introduced,  Parliament 
might  have  gone  upon  a totally  different  principle,  the 
principle  of  giving  money  where  there  was  poverty  of 
every  description  in  a school,  and  where  money  was 
most  wanted  ? — Yes. 

4463.  But  it  deliberately  selected  the  opposite 
principle,  of  giving  money  in  accordance  with  results, 
taking  these  as  a test  of  excellence  in  the  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

4464.  And  you  think  that  this  principle  should,  in 
consistency,  be  applied  in  reference  to  every  point  of 
excellence  for  which  we  give  a grant? — Yes,  I think 
so.  Of  course,  with  this  qualification,  that  if  an  in- 
spector found  that  a school  was  doing  very  well  with 
the  materials  at  its  disposal,  and  with  the  resources 
that  the  head  master  had,  and  he  reported  that,  owing 
to  special  circumstances,  the  school  was  unable,  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  its  income,  to  provide,  let  us 
say,  a good  playground  for  the  boys,  I think  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  Commis- 
sioners might  give  a special  grant  in  that  case. 

4465.  You  would  make  that  reasonable  qualification 
of  the  arrangement  in  view  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  school? — Yes. 

4466.  There  might  be  schools  in  the  heart  of  Dub- 
lin where  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a suitable  re- 
creation ground  ? — Certainly. 

4467.  Those  parts  of  the  school  equipment  that 
you  attach  so  much  importance  to,  are  neglected  alto- 
gether in  our  present  system  of  making  grants,  are 
they  not? — 1 think  entirely. 

4468.  And  necessarily  under  our  present  sys- 
tem ? — And  necessarily. 

4469.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Act,  in 
so  far  as  it  imposes  this  system  upon  us,  should  be 
amended  ? — I am. 

4470.  And  that  full  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  introduction  of  inspection  to  the  extent  that  you 
recommend  ? — Yes. 

4471.  Have  you,  yourself,  ever  taught  under  any 

system  where  grants  were  made  for  the  teaching 
in  the  form  of  results  fees  ? — Never.  I was  an  assis- 

tant-master some  twenty  years  ago  for  three  years  in 
an  Irish  school,  but  that  was  before  the  Intermediate 
system  came  in. 

4472.  You  would  not  like  to  see  such  a system  in- 
troduced into  Trinity  College,  I suppose? — No,  I 
should  not. 

4473.  Do  you  think,  quite  apart  from  its  effects  on 
the  income  of  the  teacher — it  might  perhaps  result  in 
an  increase,  or  it  might  result  in  a falling  off — but 
irrespective  of  that,  do  you  think  that,  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  it  would  be  an  improvement  on 
your  present  system  in  Trinity  College  to  make  the 
income  of  the  College  depend  upon  the  answering 
or  missing  of  each  individual  student  at  the  various 
examinations  ? — That  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
income  is  all  derived  from  a State  grant  ? 

4474.  If  the  income  derived  from  a State  grant, 
or  the  portion  of  it  that  is  derived  from  a State 
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grant,  came  to  you  in  that  precarious  fashion  ? — I 
think  it  would  hamper  the  teaching  very  much  ; it 
would  hamper  the  freedom  that  is  necessary  in  the 
higher  walks  of  learning. 

4475.  I should  also  like  to  ask  you  about  another 
essential  constituent  of  our  present  system.  In  out- 
system,  as  we  have  had  it  from  the  beginnings,  a 
uniform  programme  is  imposed  upon  every  school  in 
the  couutry  that  competes  under  the  Intermediate 
scheme.  Do  you  consider  that  educationally  this 
is  at  all  desirable? — It  is  by  no  means  ideal ; but  I 
think  it  served  a very  good  purpose  for  a time  in 
supplying  an  external  standard  for  the  small  schools  _ 

4476.  Supposing  it  was  proposed  to  have  Trinity 
College  placed  under  such  a system,  and  that  a pro- 
gramme ot  studies  for  the  courses  of  the  university 
was  to  be  imposed  by  some  external  authority  which 
forced  you  to  work  upon  lines  that  you  yourselves 
might  not  fully  approve  of,  simply  because  they  were 
convenient  lines  for  other  people,  would  you  approve 
of  that? — I should  entirely  disapprove  of  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  case  of  university  education  is 
quite  parallel  with  that  of  Intermediate  schools. 


4477.  I am  merely  taking  the  matter  of  principle.  1899 

You  consider  it  of  great  importance  in  any  place  of  p>ev.  ,r.  |[. 
higher  education,  whether  university  or  secondary,  Bernard,  d.d. 
that  there  should  be  a considerable  amount  of  latitude  p-t.c.u. 
allowed  to  the  authorities  of  the  place  to  draw  up 
their  own  programmes  under  proper  supervision?-  • 

I do.  Of  course  the  need  for  that  liberty  increases 
as  you  go  higher  ; it  is  less  felt  in  primary  education. 

4476.  You  are  aware  that  all  liberty  of  the  kind  is 
quite  impossible  under  our  present  system  ? — Quite 
impossible. 

4479.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  recommendations  of  the  English 
Secondary  Schools  Commission  that  there  should  be 
such  latitude  ? — I understand  that  it  is. 

4480.  It  would  seem  very  unreasonable  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  it  not,  if  they  are  bringing  in  a Bill  to 
give  effect  to  that  principle  in  England,  to  refuse  us 
a Bill  to  give  us  the  same  principle  in  Ireland  ? — Lt 
would  seem  inconsistent. 

4481.  But  many  an  inconsistent  thing  might  be  done, 

I suppose  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  It.  M.  Jones,  m.a.,  Principal,  Royal 

4482.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ? — Yes. 

4483.  You  have  had  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

4484.  Two  years  spent  in  England  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

4485.  One  year  and  nine  months  as  a teacher  of 
classics  and  English  in  the  Londonderry  Academical 
Institution  ? — Yes. 

4486.  Three  years  and  three  months  as  the  Head 
master  of  the.  Larne  Grammar  School,  and  seven  years 
as  classical  head  master  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academi- 
cal Institution  ? — Yes. 

4487.  Now,  you  have  sent  us  in  a paper  in  answer 
to  our  questions,  and  I find  as  a result  of  that  paper 
that  you  protest  against  any  substitution  of  inspection 
for  examination,  but  chat  you  consider  that  inspection 
as  a supplement  to  examination  is  not  only  possible 
but  desirable  ? — Perhaps  desirable,  yes. 

4488.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  reasons  upon 
which  you  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  substitute  for  examination  any 
species  of  inspection — inspection,  on  which  the 
grant  would  be  dependent  1— My  protest  is  against 
any  radical  change  to  substitute  the  inspec- 
tion system  for  the  examination  system,  and  to  make 
the  amount  of  the  grant  in  aid  depend  on  the  report  of 
the  inspector. 

4489.  Exactly.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  your 
reasons  for  that  ? — I think,  in  the  first  place,  it  could 
not  be  done  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

4490.  Have  you  any  other  reason? — I think, 
further,  that  the  system  of  inspection  is  in  itself  not 
nearly  so  good  a test  of  the  working  of  the  schools  as 
the  examination  system. 

4491.  Then,  from  a purely  educational  point  of 
view,  you  consider  that  examination  is  better  than 
inspection  to  determine  the  payments  to  schools  ? — I 
do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean. 

4492.  You  are  taking  into  consideration  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  ? — I am. 

4493.  Now,  I want  you  to  put  out  of  consideration 
for  a moment,  that  consideration  and  every  other  con- 
sideration, save  those  that  relate  to  the  efficiency  of  edu- 
cation. From  a purely  educational  point  of  view,  which 
system  would  you  consider  best  upon  which  to  deter- 
mine payments  to  schools — the  efficiency  of  schools 
as  determined  by  inspection  or  the  efficiency  of  schools 
determined,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  by  the  re- 
sults of  individual  pupils  passing  examinations? — I 
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am  afraid  I cannot  answer  that  question  in  vacuo 
without  taking  into  consideration  certain  accidents. 

4494.  Tell  us  the  incidents? — If  you  have  a central 
authority,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  schools  of  the 
country — if  you  have  certificated  teachers,  if  the 
State  sets  a standard  for  teachers,  and  has  something 
to  say  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  the  schools 
are  State  schools,  then,  distinctly,  I prefer  inspection, 
but  under  no  other  circumstances. 

4495.  Assuming  that  the  schools  are  not  State 
schools,  as  I hope  they  never  will  be,  you  would  prefer 
examination  ? — Certainly. 

4496.  Now,  do  you  yourself  recognise  any  disadvan- 
tages that  attend  the  system  of  payment  of  schools  by 
the  results  of  examinations  ? — I have  mentioned  one  of 
them  there  in  my  printed  evidence. 

4497.  Kindly  say  what  it  is?  I think  it  has 
brought  on  an  evil  system  of  rate-cutting  amongst 
schools. 

4498.  Is  that  the  only  evil  you  recognise  as  inci- 
dent to  such  a system?— At  certain  ages  I think  that 
the  examination  might  be  dispensed  with ; it  there 
does  harm. 

4499.  At  what  ages?— Say  for  the  Preparatory 
Grade. 

4500.  Excluding  the  Preparatory  Grade,  do  you 
recognise  any  other  disadvantages  incident  to  this 
system  ? — Not  necessarily ; not  inherent  in  the 
system. 

4501.  It  is  those  disadvantages  I am  asking  you- 
about ; you  think  there  are  no  other  disadvantages 
that  could  not  be  obviated  by  rules  ? — Quite  so. 

4502.  I am  examining  you  as  to  what  is  inherent  in 
the  system? — Yes. 

4503.  Now,  of  coui-se  with  your  great  educational 
experience  and  knowledge,  you  recognise  as  an 
important  factor  the  individuality  of  the  schoolmaster, 
the  liberty  to  him  to  teach  in  the  way  that  he  thinks 
best? — Yes. 

4504.  That  is  recognised  by  all  educationists  ? — 

Quite  so. 

4505.  Can  it  exist  in  a system  like  this  where  you 
have  a common  curriculum  for  all  schools  ? — I should 
think  it  can 

4506.  And  does  ? — I do  not  say  that  it  does,  but  it 
ought  to. 

4507.  How  can  it  exist  with  a system  such  as 
ours  1 — I think,  for  instance,  that  the  master  of  a 
school  might  have  a veiy  large  scope  for  his  individu- 
ality if  you  construct  your  programmes  somewhat 
differently. 
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Jan.  26, 1899.  4508.  Tell  me  how  you  would  suggest  that  the  pro- 

Mr.  rTm.  grammes  should  be  constructed? — I will  take  the  case 

Jones,  m.a.  of  languages,  for  instance. 

4509.  Take  Greek,  if  you  like? — I would  take 
classics  and  modern  languages. 

4510.  Very  well? — I think  that  in  classics  and 
modern  languages  there  is  no  necessity  for  a definite 
course  being  laid  down.  I would  have  much  more 
examination  on  unseen  passages.  In  modern  lan- 
guages, though  I am  not  an  expert  in  modern  lan- 
guages, I should  have  no  course  whatever  prescribed. 

4511.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  programme. 
What  would  you  suggest  as  the  programme  in  any 
language  you  wish  to  mention  ? — I do  not  know  that 
I understand  exactly  what  you  wish  to  elicit. 

4512.  Our  programme,  as  framed  at  present,  does 
that  interfere  with  the  teacher’s  mode  of  teaching 
which  you  recognise  as  important? — It  may,  and 

4513.  Will  you  frame  for  me  a programme  in  any 
one  subject  that  you  like,  that  would  not  have  that 
injurious  effect?  — Well,  take  any  language  at  all. 

4514.  Take  Greek  ? — I should  have  a very  small 
prescribed  portion  in  all  three  grades  — I put  aside 
the  Preparatory  for  the  moment. 

4515.  You  had  better  take  one  grade? — Very 
well,  the  Senior  Grade.  I should  propose  that  a 
very  small  portion  indeed  should  be  prescribed, 
and  much  more  stress  put  upon  unseen  work.  I 
differ  altogether  in  that  matter  from  the  alternative 
view  that  has  been  put  forward  by  Professor 
Tyrrell ; I differ  from  him  with  all  respect.  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell  has  proposed  a great  increase  of  the 
course  in  classics.  He  says  that  a boy  in  the  Senior 
Grade  should  read  not  one  book  of  Livy  and  one  book 
of  Virgil,  but  half  a dozen  books  of  Livy  and  half  the 
ACneid.  I think  that  could  not  be  suggested  to  be  done 
by  anyone  who  knew  what  a school  has  to  do  in  these 
modern  times.  The  time  that  a schoolmaster  has  at 
his  disposal  for  these  and  other  subjects  is  so  small 
that  I do  not  think  it  could  be  done  in  any  thorough 
fashion.  I think  yon  would  get  very  much  more  of 
the  result  that  Professor  Tyrrell  wants  by  giving 
more  unseen  passages. 

4516.  In  the  case  where  there  is  only  a small 
portion  of  a prescribed  author  and  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  marks  attributed  to  unseen  passages,  how 
would  you  mark  the  degree  of  merit  that  it  was 
expected  should  be  obtained  by  the  candidates? — By 
definite  marks  as  at  present. 

4517.  But  unseen  passages  would  not  convey  to 
me  any  idea  of  the  standard  of  examination  ? — You 
have  in  the  first  place  to  create  a standard. 

4518.  But  you  must  define  a standard  to  a certain 
extent,  must  you  not? — You  define  it  very  much  by 
the  composition,  the  grammar,  and,  perhaps,  sub- 
sidiary work ; that  you  prescribe ; and  if  it  was  thought 
necessary,  it  might  also  be  laid  down  and  prescribed 
that  the  unseen  passages  should  be  taken  from  author's 
of  a certain  type,  or  from  certain  specified  authors 
without  specifying  the  particular  works.  For  instance, 
take  Greek  in  the  Senior  Grade.  It  undoubtedly  would 
be  a hardship  if  you  did  not  prescribe  a course — for 
instance,  if  you  set  Homer,  without  letting  the 
schoolmasters  know  that  Homer  should  be  read  for  the 
Senior  Grade.  It  would  hardly  be  fair ; therefore, 
I think  that  you  should  give  an  indication  of  the 
type  of  work  that  you  expected  should  be  known.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  impossible. 

4519.  Would  you  consider  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a code  ? — I do 
not  understand. 

4520.  You  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
code  ? — Not  exactly,  in  that  connection. 

4521.  Very  well  ; I will  not  trouble  you  upon  it. 
You  think  that  our  programme  should  be  framed  in 
such  a way  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
modes  of  teaching  that  each  headmaster  might  think 
best  ? — I think  that  it  could  be  so  framed  that  it 
would  involve  such  a slight  amount  of  interference, 


as  really  would  not  be  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
You  must  have  a certain  amount  of  evil  in  any 
system. 

4522.  I know;  but  I must  first  ascertain  is  there 
any  evil  in  it.  Could  you  frame  rules  that  would  not 
affect  the  liberty  of  the  teacher  in  matters  affecting 
the  curriculum? — -You  can,  I think,  frame  a pro- 
gramme'that  will  reduce  that  interference  to  a mini- 
mum and  give  the  largest  amount  of  scope  possible  in 
any  system  to  the  master’s  individuality. 

4523.  Of  course  we  can  reduce  it  to  a minimum, 
but  can  we  frame  a programme  that  will  not  inter- 
fere to  some  extent  with  his  liberty  ? — I presume  not. 

4524.  Could  it  not  also  interfere  with  his  choice  of 
educational  methods  just  as  it  would  interfere  with 
the  curriculum  ? — It  might. 

4525.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  of  1895,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  “ that  much  that  is  best  in  our  public  secondary 
schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  matters  affecting 
curriculum  and  the  choice  of  educational  methods 
almost  absolute  freedom  has  traditionally  been 
left  to  experienced  teachers.”  Do  you  agree  with  that 
statement  ? — In  respect  of  what  matter  ? 

4526.  “ It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  much  that  is 
best  in  our  public  secondary  schools  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  matters  affecting  curriculum  and  the  choice  of 
educational  methods  almost  absolute  freedom  has 
traditionally  been  left  to  experienced  teachers.”? — 
Your  question  is  do  I agree  with  that  ? 

4527.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — So  far  as  it  refers 
to  England,  yes. 

4528.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  it  if  applied 
to  Ireland  ? — I do  not  disagree  with  it. 

4529.  You  say  so  far  as  it  applies  to  England? — 
Yes,  because,  of  course,  I suppose  English  schools 
were  the  only  schools  contemplated  in  that  report. 

4530.  I dare  say  you  have  heard  of  the  Midleton 
school  ? — Yes. 

4531.  I dare  say  you  have  heard  of  the  Enniskillen 
school,  the  Dungannon  school,  and  other  schools  of 
that  sort,  of  which  in  my  younger  days  we  were 
proud  ? — Yes. 

4532.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  all  the  great  schools 
that  we  are  aware  of  have  been  created  by  the 
individuality  of  their  headmaster  ? — Yes. 

4533.  Now,  do  you  think  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  that  individuality  being  very  much  interfered  with 
if  this  present  system  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment continues  ? — I do  not,  with  proper  modifications. 

4534.  The  same  report  states,  “That  there  is  real 
danger  of  injury  to  education  through  the  over 
repression  of  the  teacher  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
perience of  France,  where  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  restore  his  fx-eedom,  and  from  that  of  Germany,” 
and  it  goes  on  to  describe  Germany’s  experience.  Do 
you  think  there  is  no  danger  of  that  in  this  country 
if  the  system  is  persevered  in  ? — There  is  danger  if  it 
is  not  modified. 

4535.  But  I mean  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  con-  ■ 
tinues,  even  supposing  the  programme  was  modified 
in  any  way  that  you  would  think  right  ? — I think  that 
with  a Board  such  as  this  thez-e  is  no  real  danger  at 
all. 

4536.  Do  you  think  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  there  has  not  been  interference  with  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  teacher  and  his  mode  of  teaching  ? 

-There  has  been. 

4537.  During  the  entire  of  your  experience? — 
During  the  entire  of  my  experience  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  it ; he  is  working  under  certain 
limitations,  but  I do  not  think  that  that  is  inherent  in 
the  system. 

4538.  But  although  not  inherent  the  experience  of 
twenty  years  of  the  working  of  the  system  under  this 
Board  has  shown  that  it  has  existed  during  the  entire 
of  that  period  ?— That  is  so,  but  I think  this  Board 
has  not  taken  advice  from  the  schoolmasters. 

4539.  Now  I want  to  come  to  the  logical  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  Do  you  think  that  where 
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there  is  a payment  to  schools  by  the  State,  the  element 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a leading  element  3 
— I think  it  ought. 

4540.  And  I suppose  the  number  of  pupils 
taught  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  3 — I 
think  it  is  bound  to  be. 

4541.  Now  the  same  amount  of  teaching  and  the 
same  . character  of  teaching  may  be  applied  to  two 
different  boys,  and  the  result  in  each  boy  will  be 
-wholly  different.  Is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

4542.  Because  there  comes  in  the  uncertain  element 
of  the  individuality  of  the  boy  ? — That  is  so. 

4543.  But  the  work  of  the  texcher  is  identical  as 
'regards  each  boy,  is  not  that  so? — It  is  identical,  but 
he  appeals  to  them  in  different  ways,  perhaps. 

4544.  He  does  his  best  in  reference  to  each  ? — Yes. 

4545.  He  brings  all  his  educational  experience  to 
hear  in  order  to  produce  the  best  result  possible  ? — 
Yes. 

4540.  And  speaking  logically,  ought  not  that  man 
to  be  paid  by  the  State  the  same  sum  for  the  teaching 
of  each  boy  ? — Speaking  logically  he  ought. 

4547.  Do  you  think  that  a system  by  . which  he  is 
not  paid  the  same  sum  for  each  boy,  by  which  he  is 
paid  nothing  for  one  boy  because  the  boy's  capacity  is 
such  that  he  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  given 
standard,  do  you  think  that  that  is  an  ideal  system  ? — 
I know  no  better  system. 

4548.  But  is  it  an  ideal  system  ?-=— No,  but  of  course 
if  we  are  to  fence  with  ideals,  I have  my  own  ideal, 
too. 

4549.  I will  ask  you  what  is  your  ideal  ? — My  own 
ideal  is  one  which  I think  you  have  already  condemned 
beforehand,  and  that  is  I would  like  still  more  cen- 
tralisation, and  I would  like  the  schools  to  be  in  the 
hands  ot  the  State,  and  to  have  inspection. 

4550.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  I have  con- 
demned that  beforehand ; I think  the  State  has  quite 
enough  to  do  without  that? — I only  mention  that  if 
we  are  to  talk  about  ideals,  of  course  there  are  more 
than  one  ideal  system. 

4551.  Yes,  we  have  been  talking  for  a fortnight 
about  ideals,  I hope  we  shall  not  be  talking  of  them  for 
another  fortnight? — I do  not  want  to  add  to  the 
deluge. 

4552.  Now,  supposing  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  in  a school  were  ascertained  by  inspection, 
and  that  the  number  of  pupils  taught  under 
that  efficient  system  were  ascertained,  you  would 
be  able  to  pay  the  schoolmaster  according  to  the 
system  that  you  say  is  the  logical  system  ? — Would 
jou  be  good  enough  to  put  that  question  again  ? 

4553.  If  you  had  a system  under  which  the  State 
ascertained  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  and  also 
ascertained  the  number  of  students  who  were  taught 
in  a school  under  that  system,  then  you  would  be 
able  logically  to  ascertain  the  amount  that  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  school  in  respect  of  that  teaching  ? — 
Certainly.  It  is  a hypothetical  case. 

4554.  It  is  a hypothetical  case.  In  what  respect 
are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  payment  by 
the  result  of  an  examination  is  better  than  the 
system  that  I have  suggested  to  you? — Well,  the 
element  of  the  individual  faddist  hardly  comes  in  at 
all  in  the  case  of  examinations ; it  does  very 
seriously  in  the  case  of  inspection.  • And  further,  I 
do  not  think  that  inspection,  as  the  sole  test  of  the 
schools  as  at  present  in  Ireland,  with  the  grant 
depending  on  it,  could  be  at  all  sufficient.  You 
would  want  an  enormous  staff  of  most  highly 
qualified  inspectors,  who,  I believe,  ought  previously 
to  have  been  teachers  so  as  to  know  what  a 
school  has  got  to  do.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  at 
all.  And  even  granting  it  were  possible  to  get  these 
men,  aDd  to  get  them  all  on  their  “ ideal  ” days  when 
they  were  at  their  best,  when  there  was  no  mental  or 
physical  trouble  that  they  were  suffering  from,  even 
then  you  could  not  convince  the  man  in  the  street  that 
under  certain  circumstances  one  school  was  not  treated 


fairly  and  another  unfairly.  I think  you  would  have  Jan. 26  I8fl 
continual  protests  from  schools.  If  you  take,  for  Mr  r m. 
instance,  two  schools  in  the  same  town,  and  the  Jones,  m.a. 
inspector  goes  and  marks  one  school  in  -his  report 
as  in  the  first  class,  and  he  depresses  the  second 
school  in  his  report  to  a second  class ; I say  that  it 
puts  the  headmaster  of  the  second  school  in  a most 
dreadful  position  before  the  parents  of  the  town  he 
is  in,  and  especially  in  his  relations  with  his  governors. 

We  have  before  now  heard  of  men  teaching  under 
the  South  Kensington  Department  who  have  been 
dismissed  very  summarily  by  local  Boards  because 
the  results  of  inspection  were  not  good.  If  the 
inspector  comes  down  and  puts  one  school  in  the 
second  class  and  another  school  in  the  first  class,  I 
think  you  have  the  beginnings  of  very  serious  diffi- 
culties. 

4555.  In  the  scheme  that  I have  in  my  mind  I 
have  no  “ first  class  ” and  no  “ second  class.”  What 
I have  in  my  view  is  a school  in  which  the  teaching 
is  efficient,  and  a school  in  which  the  teaching  is  not 
efficient ; that  there  should  be  two  inspectors ; that  in 
the  event  of  the  teaching  in  any  school  being  x-eported 
as  not  being  efficient  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Board,  and  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  send 
down  either  an  Assistant  Commissioner  or  some  other 
person  to  review  the  report  of  the  inspectors.  You 
think  that  that  would  be  iound  unsatisfactory  ? — I think 
your  chief  inspectors  would  have  a vei-y  busy  time  of  it. 

4556.  I dare  say  they  would,  and  no  people  who 
are  paid  well  ought  to  have  anything  else,  from 
my  point  of  view  / — In  the  second  place  your  proposal 
is  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  these  schools. 

4557.  Yes,  efficient  and  non-efficient? — Efficient 
and  non-efficient.  Does  it  not  seem  a hazardous  ar- 
rangement to  divide  all  schools  into  two  classes,  and 
give  to  the  most  excellent  school  no  more  than  to  the 
one  that  is  on  the  verge  of  weakness  and  inefficiency  ? 

4558.  My  idea  is  that  for  efficient  teaching  a school 
ought  to  be  paid,  for  inefficient  teaching  a school  ought 
not  to  be  paid;  you  do  not  approve  of  that? — I 
think  there  can  be  very  efficient  teaching,  and  very 
well  paid  teaching. 

4559.  Of  course  there  may  be? — I think  the  very 
efficient  man  deserves  better  treatment  than  the  man 
who  is  simply  over  the  border  of  inefficiency. 

4560.  And  do  you  think  that  very  efficient  teaching 
now  is  distinguished  from  less  efficient  teaching  by  the 
results  of  the  examination? — Most  certainly. 

4561.  And  that  it  does  not  depend  to  any  extent 
on  cramming  ? — Most  certainly ; cram  will  not  get  the 
best  results  at  all. 

4562.  Cramming  will  not  pass  students? — -Cram- 
ming as  I understand  it  will  not.  T.  should  like  to 
know  the  Board’s  definition  of  cramming. 

4503.  Take  your  own ; I will  give  you  mine  in  a 
minute  ? — I pi-efer  not  to  give  one. 

4564.  My  definition  of  ci’ammiug  is  teaching  with 
a view  to  pass  an  examination  in  a mode  which  the 
teacher  considers  is  not  the  best  mode  for  educating 
and  di-awing  out  the  faculties  of  . the  student  ?-*-No 
good  teacher  would  do  that  at  all. 

4565.  No  good  and  conscientious  teacher? — Yes. 

4566.  Do  you  think  we  can  be  sui-e  that  no  teacher 
in  Ireland  does  it;  we  have  to  deal  with  all  manner 
of  men  ?-- -That  he  does  not  teach  in  a way  which  his 
conscience  condemns? 

4567.  Yes,  are  there  any  such?— There  may  be. 

4568.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— T will  not  trouble 
you  with  ideals? — Thank  you. 

4569.  But  there  are  one  or  two  practical  questions 
in  regaid  to  which  1 should  like  you  to  develop  your 
views.  I understand  you  to  attach  gi-eat  importance 
to  allowing  free  range  to  the  individuality  of  a great 
and  efficient  master? — Oh,  yes. 

4570.  But  take  four  or  five  masters,  we  will  suppose 
each  to  be  a great  master,  and  each  to  have  his  separate 
individuality  and  methods.  They  all  tend  to  produce 
the  same  result — a good  scholar.  At  px-esent  I will  deal 
with  classics ; that  will  do  to  illustrate.  They  tend  to 
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produce. the  same  result — a thoroughly  good  scholar  ; 
is  not  that  so  — by  which  I mean,  one  who  can  translate 
a fair  passage  of  the  ancient  classics  into  English,  and 
render  an  ordinary  passage  of  English  into  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  who  has  a fair  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  ancient  civilisations  ? — 
Your  question  is,  that  those  were  on  different- 
methods — 

4571.  Their  several  methods  will  all,  or  ought  all 
to,  tend  to  the  same  result — the  production  of  the 
scholar  ? — Yes. 

4572.  And,  therefore,  a mode  of  examination  which 
really  tests  scholarship,  will  allow  full  liberty  to  the 
different  modes  of  the  schoolmaster  ? — That  is 
precisely  my  position. 

4573.  And  a mode  of  examination  which  falls 
slioi-t  of  that,  and  does  not  test  scholarship — in  the 
sense  in  which  I venture  to  describe  it — but  tests 
knowledge  of  a particular  programme  does  cramp, 
and  does  limit  individuality  1— It  does  limit 
individuality. 

4574.  And,  thei-efore,  you  think  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a proper  programme,  liberty  and  individuality 
might,  to  a large  extent,  be  secured  ? — I do. 

4575.  Now,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is 
another  side  of  the  question  with  regard  to  individu- 
ality. Is  it  not  possible  that  the  individuality  of 
these  great  masters  might  be  interfered  with  by  an 
inspector  ? — There  is. 

4576.  That  you  could  not  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  best  method,  and  the  highest  kind  of 
individuality  in  teaching  commended  itself  to  the 
inspector  ? — It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  it  will  com- 
mend itself  to  him. 

4577.  Therefore,  the  danger  of  cramping  individu- 
ality must  always  exist  if  you  have  any  system  at 
all? — Yes.  I wish  I might  recall  to  you,  on  this 
subject,  the  contents  of  a letter  I received  some 
little  time  ago  from  a schoolmaster,  whom,  I am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  name,  because  I think  he  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  in  the  countx-y.  He  has 
had  wonderlul  results,  considering  the  numbers  in 
his  small  school,  better  than  many  of  the  largest 
in  the  conntiy.  He  had  a most  inefficient  assistant 
master  some  time  ago,  the  most  inefficient  master 
he  had  ever  had  in- twenty-five  years’  experience, 
and  he  wrote  to  me  saying  that  “if the  inspector 
of  the  type  that  was  x-ecomm ended  in  these  days, 
a man  coming  out  of  the  univex-sity  with  some  sort 
of  training  in  pedagogy,  should  come  up  there 
and  find  him  teaching  his  one  Senior  Gx-ade 
1 oy  out  of  a school  of  about  fifty,  and  then  go  into 
the  class  room,  where  this  inefficient  man  was,  whom 
he  had  to  dismiss  at  a moment's  notice  almost, 
and  find  him  indulging  in  such  statements  as  this  : — 
“Now,  please,  speak  out  distinctly,  and  before  you 
speak  think  of  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  &c.,  &c.,  the 
inspector  would  probably  commend  that  man  as  a most 
careful,  painstaking,  and  experienced  man,  and,  he 
added,  “ he  would  think  I was  a Yahoo,  probably." 

4578.  I presume  you  will  agree  that  there  are 
objections  and  dangers  connected  with  any  system? — 
There  are. 

4579.  But  you  think  that  efficiency  of  teaching  in 
the  sense  of  turning  out  efficient  scholars  can  be  better 
ascertained  by  examination  than  by  inspection  ? — I do. 

4580.  Now,  have  you  dii-ected  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  inspection  as  a check  upon  this  system 
of  examination,  and  as  minimising  the  dangers  which 
you  x-ecognise  as  connected  with  it  ? — Yes,  I have. 

4581.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  it? — I do  not 
attach  the  enormous  importaxice  to  it  that  1 see  has 
been  attached  by  many.  It  will  do  good  ; it  will  be  a 
check  in  certain  matters  in  certain  subjects,  but  it  will 
not  bx-ing  the  great  results  that  I think  are  unwisely 
expected  of  it.  ; 

4582.  Now,  considering -that  we  must  x-ecognise  that 
in  this  subject  there  is  a difference  of  opinion,  would 


you  or  would  you  not  consider  it  advisable,  if  we  were- 
to  obtain  the  necessary  powers,  to  try  the  experiment 
of  inspection  on  a limited  scale.  I wish  to  bring 
distinctly  before  your  mind  a suggestion  that 
has  been  made.  We  cannot,  at  present,  under 
our  Act  of  Parliament  give  any  portion  of  the  public 
grant  as  the  result  of  inspection.  Supposing  we  were 
to  obtain  the  necessary  powers,  and  supposing  we  were 
tentatively  to  distribute  a portion  of  our  grant  as  the- 
x-esult  of  inspection,  could  we,  in  that  way,  ascertain 
whether  the  fears  of  alarmists  were  well  founded,  and 
whether  the  inspection  would  or  would  not  command 
the  confidence  of  the  public— by  whom  I mean  the 
class  of  people  i-eally  interested  in  education : do  you 
consider  that  would  be  a wise  tiling  to  do? — I do 
not-  think  so,  because  I think  it  brings  in  the  same 
evil  again- -making  the  results  contingent  on  a report. 
What  I think  you  could  do,  and  what  1 think  you  may 
be  able  to  do 

4583.  Will  you  kindly  allow  me.  When  you  use 

the  words  “ the  same  evil,”  is  not  that  a little- 
begging the  question?  Assume  it  to  be  an  open 
question,  which  is  the  best  system ; assume 

that  no  system  is  really  good  that  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  experience,  and  that  the  system  under  the 
Act  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  this- 
sense — that  it  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public  : 
would  it  be  desirable  to  test  a rival  system  whi«“h 
has  in  its  favoxxr  the  opinion  of  some 
experts  — would  it  be  a judicious  thing 
to  try  whether  it  would  prove  successful  in  this 
country? — I do  not  like  being  made  personally  the 
subject  of  experiments.  You  have  mentioned  that  it 
has  been  recommended  in  England,  but  may  I 
question  that  ? Are  the  secondary  schools  in  England 
inspected  by  inspectors,  and  their  endowments  made 
to  depend  on  the  reports  of  such  inspectors  ? 

4584.  No ; you  are  quite  right.  But  of '-course  I 
am  not  discussing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The- 
problem  in  England  is  a totally  different  one  as  re- 
gards secondary  education.  The  opinion  of  expex-ts- 
must  be  regarded  in  view  of  the  state  of  facts  to 
which  they  address  themselves,  and  the  natux-e  of 
their  experience.  We  have  before  us  the  fact  that 
men  of  considerable  experience  here  and  in  England 
regard  as  the  ideal  system  capitation  gx-ounded  upon 
inspection.  You  would  not  think  it  advisable  to 
adopt  that  system  even  tentatively  and  to  a certain 
extent  ? — May  I ask  you  another  question  ? 

4585.  Certainly  ? — In  fx-aming  that  somewhat  ideal 
scheme  for  them,  though  they  had  not  the  funds  in 
their  bauds  to  distribute,  were  they  not  thinking  of  it 
in  connection  with  schools  that  might  be  under  local 
bodies  ? 

45S6.  They  were  ? — There  again  you  have  the  action 
not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  municipality  or  local 
body7. 

4587.  Do  not  assume  for  a moment  that  I regard  the 
fact  that  a man  in  England  dealing  with  an  absolutely 
different  system  under  totally  diffex-ent  conditions  conies 
to  a certain  conclusion  as  having  vei-y  much  px-actical 
beailng  on  an  Irish  problem.  I will  not  press  you 
upon  that  subject.  You  think  it  would  not  be  well 
to  try  the  experiment? — Not  when  the  grant  in  aid  is 
depending  upon  it. 

4588.  Bev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Speaking  of  that,  1 think 
there  is  a little  ambiguity  about  inspection.  There 
are  some  things  we  can  do  with  our  present  powers, 
and  there  are  others  that  we  cannot  do,  and  I want  to 
tell  you  something  about  the  things  that  we  can  do 
with  our  present  powers.  For  instance,  you  talk  of 
giving  a part  of  the  fees  on  the  result  of  inspection. 
We  cannot  do  that ; we  cannot  say  that  we  will  give 
half  the  fees  on  the  results  of  examinations,  and  the 
other  half,  or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be  on  in- 
spection ; we  cannot  do  that,  bul  we  can  use  inspection 
as  modifying  the  l’esults  ot  the  examinations.  And 
now  I quite  sympathise  with  your  objection  to  have 
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the  schools  classed  as  a whole  ou  the  system 
‘Of  calling  one  a very  good  school,  and  another 
.a  second  class  school  and  so  on ; I can  quite 
feel  the  serious  injustice  that  might  be  done 
in  many  cases,  and  especially  where  dependent 
•on  the  result  of  inspection,  but  I think  in  regard  to 
particular  subjects — suppose  that  a boy  came  from  a 
school  and  answered  very  well  in  chemistry,  he  ought 
to  get  whatever  exhibition  was  due  to  him  as  a good 
chemist,  but  would  his  teacher  be  entitled  to  receive 
results  fees  for  teaching  chemistry  if  you  found  that 
he  had  no  appliances  fit  for  chemistry  ; could  you  not 
apply  it  to  particular  subjects! — The  system  of  in- 
spection, do  you  mean  ! 

4589.  The  system  of  inspection,  would  you 
-■apply  it  to  particular  subjects  1—  Oh,  yes  ; you  can. 

4590.  Or  in  regard  to  teaching  French,  if  an  in- 
spector found  one  class  reading  a French  book  and 
found  they  had  no  more  notion  of  learning  French 
than  a modern  man  has  of  learning  Irish,  which  is 
that  of  putting  up  a name  which  you  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  spell,  but  of  which  you  do  not  know  the 
meaning,  and  are  not  able  to  pronounce,  would  you 
not  make  any  difference  in  the  inspection  in  that 
-case  ! — Yes. 

4591.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  in- 
spection carrying  weight  as  far  as  that  1 — No  ; inspec- 
tion as  a corrective. 

4592.  That,  I think,  we  have  full  powers  of  doing 
at  present! — I think  you  have. 

4593.  You  spoke  about  the  Commercial  Grade! — 
I did ; yes. 

4594.  Which  you  say  is  a ghastly  failure.  Of 
■course  if  it  was  intended  that  all  boys  shouldlearn  com- 
mercial terms  I should  quite  agree  with  you  that  that 
is  a mere  business  of  cram — and  not  desirable.  But 
I will  just  read  you  a passage.  Here  is  the  report  of 
a London  banker  about  what  they  ought  to  learn. 
He  says  : — “ In  fact,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
a boy  is  very  little  help  in  an  office,  as  he  has  so 
much  to  learn.  Even  if  he  were  taught  at  school  the 
rudimentary  elements  of  book-keeping  and  foreign 
-exchanges,  it  would  be  a great  assistance  to  him  from 
the  very  outset.  As  regards  foreign  languages,  the 
ordinary  English  boy  in  that  class  of  life  knows  next 
to  nothing.  He  may  be  able  to  read  an  ordinary 
French  business  letter,  more  rarely  German.  He  has 
no  colloquial  knowledge  of  either  French  and  German 
and  is  quite  unable  to  write  an  ordinary  business 
letter.”  I really  do  not  know  whether  in  Ireland  we 
have  so  many  people  whose  commercial  work  makes 
it  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  correspond  with 
foreign  countries,  but  certainly  we  want  to  have  all 
careers  open  to  our  boys,  and  would  it  not  be  well  that 
if  a boy  was  addressing  himself  to  a commercial 
career  he  should  be  enabled  to  get  the  education  ne- 
cessary 1 — Certainly.  My  position  is  that  we  have 
that  already,  and  we  have  had  it  in  the  best  schools 
in  Ireland  even  before  the  Intermediate  system  was 
established,  and  that  we  have  it  still. 

4595.  Do  you  teach  commercial  terms  to  all  boys! 
— No  ; and  I do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  teach  them, 
except,  perhaps,  in  book-keeping. 

4596.  In  book-keeping,  of  course,  you  must  teach 
them  ; but  a knowledge  of  exchanges  and  those  kind 
of  things,  would  not  that  lie  useful  to  a boy  whose 
career  was  intended  to  be  commercial! — Well,  the 
verdict  of  commercial  and  business  men  so  far  as  I 
have  met  them  has  been  this — that  when  we  send  a 
boy  away  from  our  school,  or  from  most  schools,  at  16 
years  of  age,  the  boy  is  probably  kept  the  first  year 
doing  fag  work,  licking  envelopes  and  stamps,  making 
some  entries  in  a book,  copying  letters,  going  to  thepost- 
office,  and  so  on . It  is  a long,  long  time  before  he  comes 
into  a position  where  a knowledge  of  any  of  these 
terms  is  required  of  him  ; it  would  be  a long  time  be- 
fore he  lied  control  of  a ledger,  day  book,  cash  book, 


and  so  on,  and  probably  most  of  the  boys  will  never  Jan. 
have  control  of  those  books.  Mr_  ^ 

4597.  Now  about  cram.  You  have  declined  to  give  'tones, 
us  your  definition  of  cram  1 — I do  not  decline,  but  I 
prefer  not  to. 

4598.  I think  cram  is  rather  run  down.  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon  gave  us  a de6nition  of  cram. 

He  told  us  that  it  was  learning  for  an  immediate 
object,  getting  together  a great  quantity  of  knowledge 
for  an  immediate  object,  which  would  be  utterly 
useless  afterwards,  and  which  one  tried  to  forget! — 

It  is  a very  good  definition. 

4599.  And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  half  his 
life  had  been  spent  in  cram,  that  he  had  every  night 
to  work  as  a barrister  for  two  or  three  hours  getting 
up  the  contents  of  his  brief,  getting  an  amount  of 
knowledge  that  he  would  have  to  show  at  ten  o’clock 
next  morning,  and  by  four  o’clock  next  day  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  it  and  wished  never  to  remember 
it  again  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  capacity  of  being  crammed  is  a very  valuable 
capacity  1 — Manifestly. 

4600.  Then  it  is  not  altogether  injurious  to  a boy 
to  be  set  to  work  and  work  very  hard  to  prepare  for 
a given  examination  ; the  thing  itself  is  not  so  very 
objectionable ! — N o ; as  an  incident  in  his  career  it  is 
not,  but  if  it  were  made  the  whole  business  of  his 
school  career  it  would  be  .very  bad. 

4601.  I quite  agree.  Now  about  viva  voce.  .Tt 
was  said  that  the  English  people  will  not  adopt  it 
because  it  would  give  such  an  unfair  advantage  to  a 
boy  who  is  quick  and  ready,  and  has  his  knowledge  • 
ready  to  produce  at  a moment’s  notice.  Do  you  think 
it  is  a disadvantageous  accomplishment  to  take  in 
quickly  and  produce  it  when  it  is  wanted  1 — No,  it  is 

a very  advantageous  one,  but  on  the  other  hand 
you  go  away  with  a misunderstanding  of  the  boy  who 
lias  not  given  very  much  information  in  the  circum- 
stances. I think  probably  this  Commission  will 
already  have  had  experience  of  men  who  have  sat  in 
this  chair  with  very  distinct  convictions  and  opinions 
and  who  under  cross-examination  have  been  led  off 
the  ground  that  they  intended  to  occupy. 

4602.  Viva  voce  is  highly  desirable  of  course  ; there 
are  some  subjects  that  we  cannot  examine  at  all  or  do 
justice  to  without  a viva  voce  examination  1 — Yes.  i 

4603.  And  some  of  them  we  have -been  obliged  to 
drop  out  altogether  or  assign  them  very  low  marks. 

Can  you  give  any  practical  suggestion  of  how  we 
could  introduce  viva  voce  examinations  without  too 
great  inequality  1 — Take  the  subjects  that  require  it 
most.  I do  not  see  why  the  Intermediate  Board 
should  not  insist  upon  a practical  examination  in 
chemistry.  I cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  done, 
and  has  not  been  done ; it  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not 
impossible. 

4604.  The  difficulty  is  this,  that  there  are  a great 
number  of  centres.  How  are  we  to  divide  each 
school ; can  we  bring  a boy  a great  distance  from  his 
home  to  undergo  this  practical  examination,  or  how 
can  we  provide  examiners  at  different  schools  to  give 
a practical  examination ; and  if  we  can,  can  we  have 
any  kind  of  equality  between  the  examiners  we 
employ! — Of  course  you  must  do  something  which 
will  hurt  someone  or  some  section  of  the  people,  1 
suppose,  but  you  cannot  have  a practical  examination 
except  in  a centre  where  there  is  a laboratory, 
and  if  there  is  not  a laboratory  within  easy  reach 
of  some  of  these  schools  that  you  speak  of  then 
it  follows  that  it  is  not  worth  while  trying  to 
teach  chemistry  at  those  school?.  You  simply  declare 
that  if  a boy  takes  chemistry  he  must  be  examined  in 
a centre  where  there  is  a laboratory,  and  if  he  has 
been  taught  in  a school  where  there  is  no  laboratory 
it  is  not  worth  while  simply  going  in  on  book  know- 
ledge when  he  has  not  seen  any  of  the  chemicals. 

4605.  Then  your  ideal  would  be  to  have  a practical , 
examination  in  some  selected  places  where  there  were 
conveniences  for  examining!  — I think  that  in  every 
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respectable  town  there  would  be  some  sort  of  labora- 
tory sufficient  for  doing  the  work  which  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  would  like  to  have  done. 

4606.  The  ordinary  “ centre  superintendent  ” is  not 
required  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects  that  he 
examines  in ; he  simply  lias  to  take  into  his  charge 
certain  papers,  hand  them  to  the  candidates,  and  take 
up  the  answers  ; but  if  this  suggestion  is  adopted  we 
must  have  a set  of  locomotive  examiners  as  well  ? — 
Yes. 

4607.  Is  it  so  very  easy  to  get  a sufficient  number 
of  competent  men  in  a very  large  number  of  places  all 
through  the  country  to  hold  viva  voce  examinations, 
say,  in  chemistry  1 — I think  it  is. 

4608.  In  my  experience  it  is  not.  To  take  another 
subject,  suppose  colloquial  French,  the  ability  to  pro- 
nounce French  and  to  understand  it  when  spoken — 
how  would  you  test  that? — That  might  be  done  by 
subsidiary  inspectors. 

4609.  Subsidiary  inspectors  ? —Inspection,  I think, 
might  be  of  advantage  as  subsidiary,  as  corrective. 

4610.  I think  as  far  as  results  fees  are  concerned 
we  can  very  well  adopt  it ; but  could  we  bring  it  in 
in  reference  to  competition  for  exhibitions? — No; 
but  surely  you  can  have  your  inspectors,  or  a 
limited  number  of  inspectors,  to  visit  schools,  to  hear 
the  French,  German,  or  Italian  taught,  and,  if  need 
be,  even  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  the  master  who  is 
teaching  French  or  German  is  teaching  it  in  the  style 
that  yon  have  been  explaining  to  me,  then  let  it  be  an 
instruction  to  order  the  school  to  remedy  the  defects, 
or  no  boys  will  be  received  in  that  subject  the  next 
year. 

4611.  There  is  the  great  difficulty  that  our  scheme 
does  not  oblige  us  to  take  only  boys  that  have  been  at 
a school ; any  boy  may  present  himself  as  a candidate 
for  an  exhibition  who  has  been  in  no  school  at  all ; his 
teacher  gets  no  results  tees,  but  you  cannot  exclude  the 
boy? — I do  not  think  the  law  need  concern  itself  with 
such  a very  small  fraction  as  that. 

4612.  It  is  not  a small  fraction,  I believe? — The 
number  of  those  who  come  in  from  their  homes,  and  . 
not  from  schools,  is,  I think,  a small  fraction. 

4613.  If  you  say  that  we  should  make  a rule  that 
we  will  not  receive  a boy  who  has  not  a good 
report  from  the  inspector  at  his  school,  you  do  not 
make  an  order  that  no  boy  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Intermediate  examination  who  has  not  been  to  a 
school  recognized  by  the  Board ; that,  of  course,  we 
could  do,  but  is  it  desirable? — No ; but  I do  not  think 
it  follows.  I think  that  the  number  of  those  who 
enter  from  their  private  dwelling,  not  having  been  at 
school,  is  so  small  compared  with  the  vast  number 
who  come  from  schools  that  they  need  scarcely  be 
considered. 

4614.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Would  you  let  them 
come  in,  or  would  you  exclude  them  ? — I would  let 
them  come  in. 

4615.  Without  certificates  ? — Yes;  they  are  too 
small  a number  to  make  any  difficulty  over. 

4616.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Then  a boy  who  goes  to 
school  and  does  not  get  a good,  report  from  the  in- 
spector is  not  to  be  allowed  to  compete ; but  if  he  did 
not  go  to  school  at  all  he  would  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete ? — I am  not  speaking  of  the  individual  boy  getting 
a certificate. 

4617.  I am  speaking  of  that.  I quite  agree  you 
could  do  it  independently  of  the  school.  There  is 
another  thing  in  your  evidence  ; it  is  a point  upon 
which  I wish  you  could  give  us  some  guidance  ; it  is 
about  appointing  an  inspector.  You  say  that  we 
ought  not  to  appoint  a short-sighted  inspector,  but 
ought  to  appoint  a schoolmaster.  Am  1 to  infer  that 
schoolmasters  are  never  short-sighted  ? — No.  I am 
afraid  I must  plead  guilty  to  having  wiitten  these 
answers  upon  your  sheets  first-hand,  without  keeping 
a copy  of  them. 

4618.  Our  great  difficulty  about  the  superintendents 
is  that  we  have  no  check  at  all  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  do  their  duty  unless  persons  complain  to 


us,  and  there  is  no  one  present  at  the  examination  in 
many  cases  except  the  boys  ?— I really  consider  that 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  compared  with 
the  much  more  important  issues  that  are  before  this. 
Commission. 

4619.  O’Conor  Don. — If  the  penalty  for  not 
teaching  modern  languages  as  living  languages  was 
confined  simply  to  the  results  fees  in  the  schools,  da 
you  not  think  that  would  be.  quite  sufficient  to  secure 
that  they  would  be  properly  taught  ? — That  is  what  I 
have  suggested. 

4620.  There  would  be  no  necessity  then  forextend- 
ing that  penalty  to  individuals  ? — I do  not  think  there 
would  be. 

4621.  Yon  have  spoken  very  strongly  against  the 
substitution  of  inspection  for  payment  on  results 
of  examinations,  and  T find  that  you  say  in  your 
paper,  “ Tt  is  a proposal  which  might  be  expected 
from  faddists,  and  from  those  who  wish  to  create  an 
additional  profession  in  the  country,  but  probably 
from  few  others  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country." 
Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  headmasters  of  schools- 
agree  in  this  opiuion  of  yours? — Yes,  I should  think 
a good  many  do. 

4622.  I suppose  you  have  been  in  communication 
with  a considerable  number  of  headmasters'*  Do 
you  belong  to  any  of  the  Associations  of  Teachers? — 
I belong  to  the  Schoolmasters’  Association,  but  I have 
not  been  present  at  their  meetings ; their  meetings- 
are  held  at  a very  inconvenient  time  for  me,  in  my 
Christmas  holidays. 

4623.  Do  you  know  from  personal  communication 
with  them  that  a great  many  join  with  you  in  that 
view  ? — Those  colleagues  in  the  profession  who  are 
friends  of  mine  I know  nearly  all,  without  exception, 
hold  the  same  opinion  upon  that  matter  as  I do. 

4624.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a proposal 
made  in  Parliament  to  give  us  the  power  of  granting- 
payments  solely  upon  inspection  that  such  a Bill 
would  meet  with  great  resistance? — I think  it  would. 
Of  course  we  should  be  bound  to  submit,  but  I think 
it  would  be  a failure. 

4625.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  regard  to  the 
difficulty  raised  by  the  Provost.  There  are  boys  not 
attending  any  school  who  compete  for  honours,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

4626.  Would  it  not  meet  the  difficulty  if  such  a 
boy  entering  our  examination  received  notice  that  he 
must  attend  at  some  convenient  school  to  be  tested  by 
the  inspector  in  reading  French,  say? — Yes,  that- 
would  meet  it,  if  you  desired  to  meet  such  as  I 
should  consider,  a small  number  of  cases,  that  would, 
meet  it. 

4627.  Granted  that  there  would  be  but  a small 
number  of  cases,  but  that  if  it  is  desirable  to  meet  them, 
that  would  effect  the  object  ? — That  would  meet  it. 

4628.  The  question  of  viva  voce  examinations  has 
been  before  us.  There  might  be  a tendency,  might 
there  not,  to  specially  prepare  boys  for  viva  voce  exami- 
nations?— Yes.  I know  that  there  is  such  a thing  as. 
special  preparation,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
“ cram,”  for  viva  voce  examinations  in  modern 
languages. 

4629.  That  really  exists  ? — That  really  exists. 

4630.  And  is  quite  possible? — And  is  quite  possible, 
and  in  the  ordinary  case  “comes  off”  very  success- 
fully. 

4631.  I was  rather  thinking  of  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  boys  as  to  quickness  and  readiness  in  answer- 
in"  and  making  a good  show  before  an  inspector. 
Might  not  a teacher  attempt  that  ? — He  might  attempt 
it.  But  I think  that  viva  voce  examination  is  a very 
serious  matter,  indeed,  for  great  numbers  of  young 
people.  They  are  by  no  means  at  their  best,  but. 
are  rather  at  their  very  worst  at  viva  voce  exami- 
nations. I attach  no  such  importance  to  the  viva  voce 
examination  as  I have  seen  attached  to  it  in  the 
evidence  of  those  who  have  preceded  me.  I cannot 
see  the  extraordinary  virtue  of  viva  voce  examinations 
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except  in  sucli  matters  as  the  pronunciation  of  modern 
languages  and  th6  practical  handling  of  chemicals  and 
apparatus. 

4632.  I was  leading  up  to  this  point : We  have 
fathered,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  hear  all 
possible  objections  to  the  existing  system,  but 
as  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds,  we  are  bound 
also  to  consider  objections  to  any  proposed  new 
system,  and  I was  leading  up  to  this  point,  that  if  a 
teacher  asks  the  State  to  give  him  a money  grant  does 
he  not,  in  making  that  request,  subject  himself  to 
limitations  ?-— Certainly. 

4633.  And  ought  to  be  so  subjected? — Yes. 

4634.  The  State  should  be  fully  satisfied  that  be  is 
doing  the  work  the  State  intends  to  pay  for? — Yes, 
certaiuly ; the  Stare  should  be  satisfied  that  it  is  get- 
ting value  for  the  money  it  gives. 

4635.  You  cannot,  therefore,  give  perfect  freedom 
to  any  headmaster  who  comes  to  the  State  asking  for 
money  from  the  State? — No.  The  freedom  is  of  a 
different  sort ; there  is  a difference  between  giving 
it  to  a servant  of  the  State  and  to  a man  who  is  not 
a servant  of  the  State. 

4636.  Now  about  the  programme  of  the  board. 
What  is  the  special  limitation  of  your  freedom  as  a 
teacher  of  classics  caused  by  our  programme  ? 
It  is  very  little  more  than  that  I.  am  com- 
pelled to  read  certain  books,  and  very  often  that,  in 
consequence  of  that,  I am  compelled  to  work  with 
certain  editions,  which  are  not  good  editions  at  ail  in 
many  cases.  It  also  follows  sometimes  in  the  case  of 
an  ill- drawn  paper,  and  in  view  of  such  a contingency, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  so  very  common,  you  pay 
more  attention  to  what  I might  call  the  abnormalities 
and  rarities  in  a language  than  I should  be  inclined  to 
do  if  I were  working  with  absolute  freedom.  These 
are  about  the  only  instances  that  occur  to  me. 

4637.  These  represent  fairly  the  limitations  that 
press  upon  a headmaster  or  a teacher  of  classics  under 
the  present  arrangement  ? — Y es,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  I do  not  think  they  are  very  serious. 

4638.  And  you  would  get  rid  of  the  first  by  pre- 
scribing a very  limited  portion,  and  enlarging  the  ex- 
amination as  regards  unseen  passages  ? — Quite  so.  I 
should  say  at  the  same  time,  although  as  I said  be- 
fore, I am  not  a teacher  of  modern  languages,  I think 
that  in  modern  languages  it  would  be  well  to  do 
without  any  set  course  at  all. 

4639.  Just  in  connection  with  the  first  point : 

would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  take  Greek  and 
Roman  history  out  of  the  examinations  in  classics, 
and  make  them  part  of  a special  examination  on  his- 
tory l Well,  I have  recommended  already  in  the  evi- 

dence that  I have  sent  in,  that  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  Preparatory  Grade  altogether.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  absurd  to  find  young  pupils  of  that  age  giving 
forth  all  about  certain  Greek  and  Roman  legislation 
and  constitutional  changes  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand at  all,  and  which  there  has  been  no  time  to 
make  them  really  understand  thoroughly.  I would 
take  it  from  the  Preparatory  Grade  altogether  if  the 
Preparatory  Grade  is  to  be  retained.  Whether 
Greek  and  Roman  history  should  be  put  into  the  other 
subject  suggested  or  not,  is  a.  question  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  upon.  Certainly,  I should  like  some 
thing  done— such  as  a general  European  history,  pf  a 
somewhat  elementary  kind,  made  a part  of  the  work 
of  the  schools. 

4640.  Is  inspection  altogether  free  irom  the  danger 
of  interference  with  the  master  when  it  is  an  inspection 
on  which  the  payment  of  fees  depends?— No,  I do 
not  think  it  is. 

4641.  It  interferes  quite  as  seriously  as  our  present 
system  does  ?— Very  probably  it  does. 

4642.  Not  speaking  of  yourself  of  course,  have  you 
known  headmasters  who,  under  the  present  system, 
have  been  able  to  make  the  whole  school  feel  the 

influence  of  their  personality?— Oh,  yes. 

4643.  And  to  produce  very  excellent  results ! — 
Very  excellent  results. 


4644.  You  have  already  answered  with  regard  to  Jan.2^ 
freedom  in  England.  Of  course  the  conditions  of  Mr.  U.  51- 
secondary  education  in  England  are  very  different  Jones,  m.  a. 
from  what  they  are  here  ?— Quite  different. 

4645.  There  you  have  great  schools  which  are 
quite  independent  organisations,  and  are  not  dependent 
on  the  State  in  any  way,  such  as  Eton  and  Harrow 
— Yes. 

4646.  Again,  I think  you  said  that  there  are 
secondary  schools  there  under  local  authorities? — 

Yes. 

4647.  And  a large  number  of  private  enterprise 
schools,  and  schools  under  educational  organisations 
that  supply  education  ? — Yes. 

4648.  So  that  in  making  their  recommendations, 
the  English  Commissioners  had  to  deal  with  a very 
complex  problem  ? — Yes. 

4649.  And,  excepting  such  aid  as  is  under  the 

control  of  the  local  authorities,  am  I right  in  supposing 
that  they  were  not  proposing  legislation  to  control 
funds  contributed  by  the  State? — Would  you  repeat 
the  question  ? ] 

4650.  Except  so  far  as  contribution  from  loca* 
taxation  is  concerned — and  the  distribution  of  which 
is  under  the  local  authorities— they  were  not  dealing 
with  schools  seeking  payment  from  the  State? — 

Certainly  not,  as  I understood  it. 

4651.  So  that  we  are  not  quite  free  to  conclude 
that  if  they  had  been  dealing  with  another  condition 
of  things  they  would  have  dealt  with  it  just  as  they 
did  with  English  education  ?— Not  at  all ; there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  two  cases  at  all. 

4652.  Has  there  been  in  an  entirely  voluntary  way 
a large  development  of  external  written  examinations 
in  schools  in  England  ?— There  has  been. 

4653.  Would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  fact  in  that 
matter  ? — T.  believe  there  are  some  four  or  five  differ- 
ent Boards  trying  to  do  what  this  Board  is  doing  in 
Ireland  much  more  efficiently,  I think.  You  have 
got  the  Oxford  Local,  the  Cambridge  Local,  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  the  Society  of  Arts — five  different 
bodies  at  least,  and  there  may  be  others — and  I believe 
that  last  year  these  bodies  together  examined, 
speaking  generally,  after  the  manner  that  you  examine, 
some  50,000  pupils  in  England.  Hence  I infer  that 
examination  is  the  test  of  English  secondary  schools 
also,  as  it  is  of  Irish. 

4654.  Let  us  come  to  some  of  the  evils  that  have 
been  alleged  to  be  produced  by  this  system.  Of 
course  I am  not  intending  to  touch  on  any  that  might 
be  remedied,  say,  gradation  of  papers  and  such 
like.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  fees  and  rewards 
that  we  offer  induce  the  teachers  to  adopt  bad 
methods  in  teaching.  Has  that,  as  far  as  you  have 
observed,  extended  very  largely? — I do  not  think 
so.  In  the  matter  of  science— physical  science— 
it  has  led  to  too  much  book  work,  of  course,  and  too 
little  practical  work. 

4655.  But  in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  you 
teach  the  boys,  and  the  mode  of  your  teaching,  has  it 
had  any  very  considerable  effect  upon  them? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

4656.  So  that  a really  good  teacher,  doing  his  work 
honestly,  is  as  likely  to  succeed— his  pupils  are  as 
likely  to  succeed— in  the  examinations  of  this  Board 
as  a teacher  following  any  other  method  ? — Certainly. 

4657.  Ho  you  think  the  results  have  proved  that  ? — 

I think  the  results  have  certainly  proved  it. 

4658.  Now,  it  is  said  that  the  system  has  caused 
grievous  over-pressure,  and  that  serious  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  health  of  many  of  the  boys  by  over-work. 

What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  that? — Well,  I 

have  found  it  very  hard  to  over-work  an  Ulster  boy.  / 

I do  not  know  what  is  the  case  elsewhere.  He 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  over-worked.  I have 
seen  occasionally  a boy  with  a very  highly  developed 
conscience,  indeed,  who  would  try  to  do  the  impos- 
sible, and  who  would  sit  up  very  late  at  home  if  he 
were  allowed  ; but  wherever  that  is  seen,  speaking  of 
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Jan.  26^  1899.  ourselves  personally,  we  liave  tried  to  put  it  down  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  : sending  recommendations  home.  But  it  occurs  very 

Jone9,  m. a.  very  rarely,  as  I say.  The  boy  we  have  to  deal  with 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  over- worked. 

4659.  And  he  has  not  allowed  it  to  make  him  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  field  sports  ? — By  no  means.  May 
I say  on  that  matter  of  field  sports  I observe  it  has 
been  said  in  support  of  that  that  the  game  of  cricket 
has  disappeared  from  the  schools.  Well,  it  has  dis- 
appeared very  much,  but  the  reason  of  that  is  not  the 
Intermediate  system,  though  it  may  have  contributed 
in  a slight  degree,  the  time  of  the  examinations  being 
at  the  end  of  J une.  The  real  reason  why  it  has 
largely  disappeared  from  our  schools,  though  not 
altogether,  is  the  position  of  our  mid-summer  holiday  ; 
we  close  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and 
those  are  the  great  cricket  months. 

4660.  There  is  a more  serious  objection  raised  to 
the  system — a very  serious  one,  I think,  if  it  can  be 
maintained — that  it  operates  very  injuriously  from  a 
moral  point  of  view— that  is  to  say,  it  fosters  in  boys 
a greed  of  money  rather  than  a love  of  learning. 
What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  that?— I do 
not  think  that  I should  be  right  in  saying  that  I have 
seen  a sjiirit  of  avarice  very  much  increased  among 
boys,  and  I do  not  know  that  "boys  generally  ever  did 
work  from  the  pure  iove  of  learning.  I think  a great 
deal  too  much  is  made  of  these  things.  1 should  like 
to  see  these  exhibitions  very  much  reduced,  but  after 
all  does  it  do  much  harm  to  a boy  to  think  that  per- 
haps he  may  be  able  to  buy  a bicycle  next  year? 

4661.  In  that  matter  what  is  your  view  as  to  the 
mode  of  payment  of  these  exhibitions ; would  you 
make  them  contingent  upon  continuing  at  school  for 
the  next  year,  or  leave  them  free  as  at  present  ? — I do 
not  think  you  can  make  them  contingent  on  staying 
on  at  the  school ; I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
boys  in  certain  circumstances.  Supposing  you  have 
a boy  of  extraordinary  faculties  who  has  appeared  in 
a little  district  where  there  is  a small  school ; it  would 
be  a scandal  and  a tragedy  I think  to  keep  that  boy 
in  that  place. 

4662.  I was  not  thinking  of  that,  in  which  I quite 
agree  with  you  ; but  at  any  school : that  is  to  say,  should 
we  make  it  a condition  that  the  money  should  be  spent 
upon  the  further  education  of  the  boy  ? — If  you  can 
devise  any  means  of  doing  so,  I agree,  but  I do  not 
think  you  can. 

4663.  Dr.  Barkley.— Your  school  has  a depart- 
- ment  of  experimental  and  physical  science  has  it  not? 

— It  has. 

4664.  And  you  prepare  boys  for  the  examinations 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — To  a very  small 
extent,  of  recent  years. 

4665.  Are  those  boys  of  the  same  age  as  go  in  for 
our  examinations— are  they  going  in  for  an  Inter- 
mediate course  of  education  in  other  respects  ?— They 
are. 

4666.  Do  they  present  themselves  in  scientific  sub- 
jects in  our  examinations  also? — They  do. 

4667.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  our 
system  which  interferes  with  a school  connecting  itself 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  obtaining 
rewards  for  our  science  examinations  as  well  ? — I think 
there  is.  I think  you  could  take  greater  advantage 
of  the  South  Kensington  grants  by  assimilating  your 
course  in  science  to  that  of  the  South  Kensington 
syllabus. 

4668.  That  is  a matter  as  regards  which  there 
might  be  some  consultation  between  us  and  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  as  to  the  best  way  of  escaping 
any  difficulty  that  now  exists  ?—  Of  course  there  is  a 
ceitain  objection  to  multiplying  examinations.  J 
suppose  it  is  altogether  beyond  possibility'  that  this 
Board  should  recognise  the  examinations  of  the  South 
Kensington  Department  ? 

4669.  That  is  a different  thing ; but  what  are  those 
examinations  — are  they  general  examinations  like  ours 
or  examinations  in  the  school  itself? — The  South 
Kensington  ones  ? 


4670.  Yes? — They  are  examinations  in  specific 
subjects. 

4671.  But  are  they  examinations  in  which  the  same 
papers  are  set  before  the  boys  in  all  schools,  or  are 
special  papers  set  before  boys  in  a particular  school  to 
test  that  school  ? — They  are  universal. 

4672.  Then  there  is  that  difficulty — that  a boy  may 
have  to  go  in  one  month  to  the  examination  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  next  month,  or 
two  months  later,  he  may  have  to  go  in  for  our  ex- 
amination ? — That  is  so. 

4673.  And  we  can  hardly  remove  that  difficulty  ? 
— Not  unless  you  have  the  power  to  recognise  their 
Science  examinations  as  yours  ; and  I do  not  suppose 
that  is  probable. 

4674.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Not  under  the  pre- 
sent Act? — If  it  were  possible  I think  it  very  advis- 
able, because  I do  not  look  \rith  favour  on  the  multi- 
plication of  examinations. 

4675.  Dr.  Barkley. — By  assimilating  our  course 
as  far  as  possible  with  theirs,  the  boys  would  really 
not  have  any  different  course  of  work  to  do  in  order 
to  prepare  for  our  examination  ? — Quite  so ; and  that 
is  a relief  that  is  in  your  power  I think  to  grant  at  once. 

4676.  As  regards  the  grants  earned  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  are  those  grants  given 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
school,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  maintain 
your  laboratories  and  equipments  ? — For  the  purpose, 
first  oi  all,  of  helping  to  pay  the  teacher,  and,  secondly, . 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  laboratory,  fittings, 
specimens,  apparatus,  and  so  on. 

4677.  I suppose  there  would  be  no  objection  to  our 
accepting  the  certificate  of  the  inspector  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  that  the  teaching  of  physical 
science  in  a particular  school  was  what  it  ought  to 
be  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it 
at  all ; but  on  that  point  you  would  get  the  best  evi- 
dence from  Mr.  Preston.  But  I should  think  his 
report  ought  to  satisfy  the  Intermediate  Board. 

4678.  Before  you  received  your  present  appoint- 
ment you  had  had  some  experience  of  a small  school  ? 
—I  had. 

4679.  You  were  for  three  years  in  Larne,  I think? 
— Yes. 

4680.  With  reference  to  your  experience,  what 
would  you  say  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  which 
is  done  in  small  schools  in  country  towns  ? — Well,  I 
should  say  that  the  Intermediate  system  made  life 
somewhat  harder  for  the  small  schools.  At  the  same 
time,  it  brought  an  endowment  within  their  reach. 
But  it  makes  it  very  difficult  in  this  way — that  it 
requires  nearly  the  same  complicated  machinery  to 
run  a small  school  as 'to  run  a big  one.  You  have 
your  four  grades.  Now,  supposing  you  have  a small 
school,  say,  of  fifty  boys ; it  may  be  you  have  ten 
Junior  Grade  boys,  three  Middle  Grade  boys,  and, 
perhaps,  one  Senior  Grade  boy,  and  that  one  Senior 
Grade  boy  has  to  have  a whole  series  of  classes  all  to 
himself,  which  is  not  economical. 

4681.  And  even  though  the  school  as  it  is  may  be 
able  to  give  the  Senior  Grade  boy  proper  instruction, 
he  has  considerable  inducement  to  go  to  a larger 
school,  where  there  would  be  greater  advantages  to  be 
got,  would  he  not? — Yes. 

4682.  So  that  we  cannot  judge  by  the  number  of 
boys  presented  in  the  Senior  Grade  or  the  Middle 
Grade  by  a small  school  as  to  the  character  of  that 
school  ? — Not  very  well  from  the  Senior  Grade,  I 
think ; in  fact,  many  of  the  masters  of  the  small 
schools  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Senior 
Grade,  and  I suppose  it  is  that  difficulty  that  drove 
them  to  do  that.  On  (hat  point  may  I correct 
something  that  I have  said  on  the  question  of  the 
grades.  On  page  203,  under  Part  2,  Section  2,  Rules 
10-19,1  say — but  if  the  Preparatory  were  abolished, 
then  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  the  ages  for  Junior,  Middle,  or  Senior  should 
not  be  reduced  by  one  year  to  15,  16,  and  17.”  I 
have  suggested  that,  but,  after  consideration,  I have 
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changed  my  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  I think  it 
would  be  disastrous  .to  the  interests  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  country  to  abolish  the  Senior 
Grade.  I have  thought  over  it  again  and  again, 
and  that  is  the  conclusion  I have  come  to. 

4683.  It  is  not  a question  of  abolishing  the  Senior 
Grade,  but  of  reducing  the  age  ? — The  boys  in  that 
grade  and  age  help  to  give  a tone  to  the  school  that  it 
fails  to  get  in  any  other  way. 

4684.  Do  not  the  senior  boys  consist  largely  of  those 
who  have  got  Junior  and  Middle  Grade  Exhibitions 
and  desire  to  retain  them  ? — Very  often,  yes. 

4685.  What  do  you  think  of  that  system  of  re- 
taining the  exhibitions.  Would  you  prefer  to  continue 
it,  or  would  you  prefer  to  give  a larger  number  of 
exhibitions  in  the  Senior  Grade  and  abolish  it? — I 
do  not  know  that  I have  a very  strong  opinion  on 
the  matter. 

4686.  Going  back  to  the  small  schools ; a small 
school,  of  course,  cannot  undertake  a very  ambitious 
programme,  but  if  it  limits  itself  to  the  subjects  that 
the  members  of  the  staff  are  qualified  to  teach  pro- 
perly, you  think  it  does  useful  work  ? — Distinctly  it 

. does. 

4687.  And  that  many  boys  get  an  Intermediate 
education  in  consequence  of  these  small  schools  being 
open  to  them  who  might  never  enter  a larger  school  ? 
— That  is  so. 

4688.  And  many  of  these  small  schools  have  no 
endowment  at  all,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the 
grants  that  they  can  obtain  from  us  ? — That  is  so ; and 
to  school  fees. 

4689.  While  others  have  small  endowments,  but 
those  endowments  are  hardly  adequate  to  maintain 
them,  if  we  laid  down  strict  rules  as  to  the  number 
of  pupils'? — No  ; for  example,  at  the  school  you  spoke 
of,  the  Grammar  School  at  Larne,  the  endowment  was 
only  £35  per  annum. 

4690.  What  staff  had  you  there  ? — Two  masters. 

4691.  Yourself  and  another,  or  yourself  and  two 
others'? — Myself  and  two  others. 

4692.  Three  masters  altogether  1 — Three  altogether. 

4693.  There  are  a good  many  schools  in  that  position 
over  the  country  ? — A good  many. 

<1694.  And  many  of  them  are  doing  useful  work  ? — 
Very  useful  work.  In  the  third  year,  I chink,  that 
I was  at  Larne,  we  sent  up  ten  boys  who  passed  ; one 
got  a Junior  Exhibition  and  another  a £10  prize. 

4695.  Eleven  our  of  a total  of  about  fifty  ? — Out  of 
a total  of  about  fifty. 

4696.  I see  you  object  strongly  to  our  commercial 
course.  Does  your  objection  extend  to  having  an 
entirely  separate  commercial  course,  which  we  tried 
for  two  years  once,  though  perhaps  we  made  a mistake 
in  beginning  at  the  M iddle  Grade  ? — It  applies  to  any 
system  that  tries  to  produce  a specialised  boy  with  a 
special  knowledge,  because  I think  a boy  who  is  going 
in  for  business  requires  after  all,  up  .to  a certain  point 
at  any  late,  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  a boy  who 
is  going  into  a profession  or  quasi-profession.  There 
are  certain  subjects  which  he  must  take.  Mathe- 
matics will  be  the  same,  English  will  be  the  same, 
geography  the  same — taught  commercially  of  course- - 
history  will  be  the  same,  aud  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  learning  writing,  of  course,  shorthand,  and  book- 
keeping. I do  not  know  what  further  is  required,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  such  papers  as  those  that  have 
been  set  on  commercial  subjects — well,  I prefer  not 
to  say  all  that  I think  about  them. 

4697.  Of  course  our  present  papers  in  commercial 
subjects  are  to  be  explained  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that  the  boys  had  to  pass  in  the  language  generally 
before  they  got  these  papers  at  all,  so  that  the  papers 
are  necessarily  confined  to  something  of  a more 
technical  character  than  if  they  were  quite  separate 
commercial  papers? — May  I point  out  that  just 
before  I came  up  here  I looked  at  some  of  these  papers, 

t and  if  yougo  through  thepapers  of,  I believe,  1896,  from 
the  English  of  the  Junior  Grade  right  through,  you  will 
see  this.  Look  at  the  Junior  Grade  commercial 


German,  and  you  get  in  that  the  terms  of  one , par-  • Jan-  26, 1899. 
ticular  trade,  viz., — the  paper  business.  In  the  Italian,  jjr.  r jj. 
you  get  a discussion  about  borax,  and  if  you  look  at  Jones,  m.a. 
the  Spanish  of  the  same  grade  you  will  get  a corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  of  the  wine  trade.  My  point 
is  that,  if  you  get  a J unior  Grade  boy  who  is  to  learn 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  he  must  learn  the 
trade  words  of  three  businesses — that;  is,  the  paper 
trade,  the  chemical  trade,  and  the  wine  trade — in 
order  to  prepare  for  this  examination. 

4698.  That  is  an  objection  to  our  system  as  it  at 
present  stands,  but  if  we  had  an  entirely  separate 
commercial  course,  and  all  questions  on  the  language 
included  in  the  commercial  paper,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  of  it  ? — But  I object  to  any  of  it,  because  a 
boy,  if  he  goes  into  a business,  will  learn  the  technical 
terms  in  the  first  few  months.  Why  should  we  give 
up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  school,  which  is  so 
precious,  to  that  work  ? 

4699.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — And  there  is  also  this 
consideration.  He  will  not  only  have  to  learn  the  tech- 
nical expressions  of  those  three  trades,  but  must  be  pre- 
pared to  learn  the  technical  expressions  of  every  trade, 
because  he  cannot  tell  which  will  be  taken  ? — Pre- 
cisely. Then,  if  you  look  at  the  Senior  Grade  of 
that  same  year,  I should  say  that  the  French  com- 
mercial questions  are  on  metal,  the  German  on 
finance,  the  Italian  ones  miscellaneous,  and  the 
Spanish  miscellaneous  and  finance. 

4700.  Dr.  Bakkley — I see  you  have  made  a re- 
mark about  the  question  of  withholding  scholarships 
from  pupils  having  scholarships  under  private  endow- 
ments. Apparently  the  rule  annexed  to  the  original 
Act  might  be  extended  to  cases  of  that  sort,  but  the 
terms  of  the  rule  are  these:  “ No  exhibition  or  prize 
(except  medals  or  minor  prizes)  under  the  Act  shall 
be  tenable  by  any  student  holding  a scholarship  exhi- 
bition or  free  scholarship  from  any  other  endowment.” 

You  see  the  result  of  that  would  be,  that  if  a student 
held  a scholarship,  which  simply  meant  that  he  would 
pay  no  fees  for  a year,  he  would  be  excluded  from  any 
of  our  exhibitions  or  £50  prizes  ? — Except  the  cases 
where  your  exhibition  of  £50  was  more  than  the  prize. 

4701.  That  might  be  a way  of  meeting  it,  but  it 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  terms  of  this  rule  as  it 
stood  in  the  original  scheme1! — Still,  I would  rather 
have  the  rule  as  it  stood  in  the  original  scheme  than 
the  revised  rale  under  your  present  scheme. 

4702.  I think  the  revisions  were  owing  to  diffi- 
culties that  presented  themselves  to  us  from  time  to 
time.  For  instance,  we  cannot  always  tell  when  a boy 
is- exempted  from  school  fees  by  way  of  a scholarship. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  private  endowment 
a boy  may  be  receiving  aid  from  unless  he  or  his  school- 
master chooses  to  tell  us  ? — You  must,  of  course,  have 
some  confidence  that  the  schoolmasters  will  see  /that 
the  system  is  properly  carried  out ; you  must  trust 
somebody. 

4703.  Then,  you  think  it  should  be  qualified  by 
limiting  the  rule  to  the  particular  amount  that  the  boy 
l’eceives  from  the  private  endowment,  but  lie  is  to  re- 
ceive any  excess? — I think  so,  yes;  I think  that 
would  be  fairer  than  as  the  original  rule  stood. 

4704.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  complain  of 
the  examination  papers  in  languages  in  the  com- 
mercial course? — Yes. 

'4705.  Do  you  think  that  thepapers  to  which  you 
have  very  properly  called  attention  were  really 
within  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  programme  ? — How 
do  you  mean  within  the  limits  of  the  programme  ? 

4706.  You  are  aware  that  we  issue  a detailed  pro- 
gramme, assigning  the  matters  required  in  each  par- 
ticular department  ? — Yes. 

4707.  Do  you  think  that  those  papers  were  within 
the  limits  laid  down  by  that  programme  ! — I think 
they  were ; yes. 

4708.  Well,  I notice  here  that  the  program  me  is  very 
specific  in  speaking  of  the  commercial  terms  that  come 
in — “ the  general  terms  employed  in  commerce  and 
industry.”  Do  you  think  it  was  a fair  thing  for  an 
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Jan.  26, 1899.  examiner  under  that  programme  to  give  terms  that 
Mr.  hTm.  are  11  °t  general,  but  particular  terms  for  a special 

Jones,  m.a.  trade.  I confess  it  seems  to  me  unfair ; what  do 

you  think  of  it1? — I think  it  is  quite  absurd  to  have  to 
teach  such  things.  Why  should  I be  expected  to 
teach  a boy  at  school  the  French  or  German  for 
“ contango  ” or  “ backwardation.”  He  does  not  want 
to  know  the  meaning  of  such  terms  even  in  English. 

4709.  Do  you  mean  that  even  general  terms  should 
not  be  specified? — They  should  not.  What  does  a 
boy  want  to  know  of  “agiotage”  for  instance,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ? 

4710.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  however  this  may 
be,  the  particular  matters  you  refer  to  in  the  exam- 
ination papers  were  quite  outside  the  programme  ? — 
I ain  quite  prepared  to  admit  that ; if  that  is  so,  the 
examiners  have  transgressed. 

4711.  You  were  asked  about  the  policy  of  continu- 
ing exhibitions  ? — May  T interrupt  your  Grace  for  one 
moment.  In  regard  to  the  commercial  course  I have 
another  thing  to  bring  before  this  Commission,  and 
that  is  this.  I presume  that  in  trying  to  devise  some- 
thing that  would  suit  boys  going  to  commerce,  they  chose 
those  matters  which  they  thought  would  be  actually 
useful  to  them  as  young  men  going  into  commercial 
life ; that  goes  without  saying,  I suppose.  Can  you 
explain  to  me,  your  Grace,  what  use  commercial 
history  (although  it  is  an  excellent  thing)  would  be  to 
a boy  going  into  an  office  ? 

4712.  Do  not  suppose  that  I am  defending  the 
existing  system  at  all  -quite  the  opposite.  I want  to 
get  from  you,  as  far  as  I can,  any  suggestions  you 
have  to  offer  to  us  for  the  amendment  of  the  system. 
You  think  it  is  not  desirable  that  this  particular  point 
should  be  retained  in  the  programme  1 — Certainly  not ; 

I should  sweep  away  the  whole  separate  commercial 
course. 

4713.  You  would  sweep  itaway  altogether  ? — Alto- 
gether, because  I think  you  have,  in  the  ordinary 
courses,  a sufficient,  and  a broad  and  liberal  provision 
made  for  a commercial  boy. 

4714.  And  that  there  should  not  be  a separate  com- 
mercial course — that  you  think  distinctly  1 — Dis- 
tinctly. 

47 1 5.  Coming  to  the  other  point  qf  which  I spoke 
a moment  ago — the  system  of  continuing  exhibitions 
from  year  to  year — do  you  think  that  is  a good  system 
in  the  interests  of  school  work  ? — Perhaps  it  is  not. 
It  does  happen  that  a frivolously-minded  boy  gets  an 
exhibition,  and  he  then  rests  on  his  oars,  and  does 
not  do  his  best  afterwards. 

4716.  I always  like  to  test  a matter  of  this  sort  by 
taking  particular  cases.  I have  here  the  results  in 
last  year’s  exhibition  and  prize  list.  I find  that  in 
the  Senior  Grade  a boy  who  scored  on  his  year’s 
work  2,718  marks,  got  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an 
exhibition,  and  that  a boy  who  scored  1,753  (that  is 
a thousand  less)  got  £30  on  that  year’s  work.  Do 
you  think  that  a very  desirable  means  of  encouraging 
application  to  the  studies  ofi  the  year? — No,  I do  not. 

4717.  And  while  this  boy  who  scored  1,753  marks, 
got  £30,  another  boy  who  scored  2,640  got  only  £20. 
These  are  anomalies,  I take  it,  inherent  in  the  present 
system  ? — Yes  ; I would  not  advocate  that  at  all. 

4718.  And  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  a 
number  of,  say,  £50  prizes,  a number  of  £30  prizes, 
and  a number  of  £20  prizes  on  the  work  of  the 
Senior  Grade  for  the  actual  year? — Of  the  actual 
year ; yes.  I would  not  stand  by  any  particular  sum, 
of  course. 

4719.  Nor  would  I.  I do  not  ask  you  to  commit 
yourself  to  any  sum.  I am  speaking  merely  of  the 
principle,  that  by  abolishing  these  continuing  exhi- 
bitions, you  would  be  able  to  distribute  the  rewards 
on  the  ground  of  the  boys’  work  in  the  particular 
year  in  question  ? — Yes. 

4720.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  have  the 
. incidental  advantage  of  securing  a boy  against  the 

great  hardship  of  being  thrown  out  from  an  exhibition, 


and  down  to  a mere  prize,  by  a difference  of  a very 
few  marks  ? — That  is  so. 

4721.  As  an  experienced  schoolmaster,  you  must 
see  that  a difference  of  a very  few  marks  may  easily 
have  that  result,  under  our  system,  and  that  it 
becomes  therefore  a matter  almost  of  mere  chance  ? — 
Yes. 

4722.  So  that  on  both  grounds  it  would  be 
desirable  to  abolish  the  system  of  continuing  exhi- 
bitions ? — Yes. 

4723.  You  spoke  of  small  schools  and  the  effect  of 
this  Intermediate  system  upon  them.  I am  taking 
now  the  system  as  we  have  it,  and  I think  I under- 
stood you  to  speak  of  small  schools  of  about  fifty 
students.  Now,  in  a small  school  of  that  sort  how 
many  pupils  would  you  expect  to  find  passing  the 
Intermediate  examinations — in  a school  of  fifty 
students  ? — I should  not  expect  to  find  many. 

4724.  About  how  many  ? — I should  think  ten  out 
of  a small  school  of  fifty  would  be  a very  liberal  pro- 
poi-tion  of  the  total  attendance,  because  of  those  fifty 
you  might  find  that  fifteen  were  quite  young  children 
almost,  and  then  a certain  other  proportion  of  them 
would  be  boys  coining  in  without  any  preparatory 
training,  and  some  who  simply  wanted  to  be  pre 
pared,  say,  for  the  matriculation  of  some  university. 

4725.  Then  there  would  be  thirty -five  within  the 
limit  of  age? — Yes. 

4726.  And  if  out-  of  those  thirty-five,  ten  passed 
the  Intermediate  examination,  you  would  think  that 
a fair  proportion  ? — Yes.  I am  speaking  now  with- 
out having  considered  the  matter  at  all  in  detail. 

4727.  Oh,  yes,  1 understand  that.  At  all  events, 
you  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  boys,  even  within  the  limits  of 
age,  should  go  in  for  our  examination  and  should 
pass  ? — I do  not  understand  the  question. 

4728.  I ask  whether  you  think  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a small  school — or  a large 
school  for  that  matter — should  be  able  to  pass  the 
majority  of  its  students.  I speak  of  those  within 
the  limits  of  age  ? — I think  it  would  be  unreasonable, 
because  there  might  be  many  causes  besides  those  I 
have  mentioned  which  would  prevent  the  students  of 
the  school  from  going  in. 

4729.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  satisfactory  that 
we  have  no  real  test,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
apply  to  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  a school  ? — 
Well,  I think  that  although  only  a certain  propor- 
tion— say,  thirty  or  thirty -three  per  cent,  of  the 
school,  varying  below  and  above  that — do  go  in  for 
the  examination,  and  perhaps  pass  the  examination, 
although  it  is  only  thirty  or  thirty-three  per  cent-.,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Intermediate  system  is  not 
testing  the  rest  of  the  school. 

4730.  In  what  way  does  it  test  the  rest  of  the 
school  ? — Because  you  have  given  an  organisation  to 
the  school,  and  all  the  boys  of  the  school  are  doing 
the  Intermediate  work.  But  there  are  many  more 
reasons  why  you  get  a smaller  percentage  going  into 
the  examinations  than  perhaps  a person  outside  the 
school  would  expect. 

4731.  I am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  must 
have  a small  proportion  under  our  system,  but  what  I 
ask  is — is  it  a fair  and  satisfactory  way  of  distributing 
a school  grant  of  £80,000  a year,  when  it  leaves  the 
majority  of  the  boys  in  the  schools  untested  by  any 
8tatc  authority  ? — A large  proportion  of  those  who  do 
not  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  are  of  an  age  lower  than 
the  Intermediate  takes. 

4732.  I am  speaking  of  those  within  the  limits.  We 
are  speaking  of  your  school  of  fifty  ; you  say  fifteen  of 
these  will  be  below  the  age  for  the  Intermediate,  that 
leaves  thirty-five,  and  of  these  thirty-five  only  half  or 
one-third  will  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations? 
But  you  must  leave  out  also  a certain  percentage  who 
are  above  the  age — a certain  percentage  who 
want  to  be  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
matriculation  in  a university,  or  something  else,  and 
who  will  not  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations. 
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4733.  As  regards  those  boys,  would  it  not  bo  de-  I 
•sizable  that  there  should  be  a means  of  examining  i 
them  at  all  events,  even  though  we  were  not  in  a posi-  s 
tion  to  give  them  exhibitions  ancl  prizes  1—  It  would.  £ 

4734.  An  1 I may  take  it  that  you  do  not  object  to 
«ver-age  boys  being  admitted  1 — Not  at  all. 

4735.  I assume  that  some  of  the  boys  you  are  now 
speaking  of  are  older  still  than  the  over-a.se  boys,  i 
would  it  be  desirable  to  raise  the  over-age  limit  so  as  1 
to  provide  for  the  examination  of  all  the  boys  in  the  ; 
school,  irrespective  of  age  ? — It  might  be  advisable, 
•except  in  the  Senior  Grade.  I would  not  want  any 
boy  of  twenty  to  remain  in  the  school 

4736.  No;  but  would  you  say  nineteen! — 1 should 
like  to  keep  boys  until  they  were  on  the  verge  of  nine- 
teen— not  over  nineteen. 

4737.  I did  not  quite  follow  what  you  said  about  the 
introduction  of  in;p  action.  First,  I may  take  it,  that 
you  do  not  at  all  object  to  the  introduction  of  inspec- 
tion into  the  schools  ?— In  what  sense  ? 

4738.  Take  the  thing  absolutely.  You  do  not  make 
an  absolute  objection  to  the  introduction  of  inspec- 
tion!— In  other  words  you  mean  that  I myself  would 
ai.it  object  to  be  inspected  ! I would  not. 

4739.  You  do  not  consider  it  an  unlesirable  thing 

to  have  other  schools  inspected  as  well  as  your  own  1 
— No.  . 

4740.  What  you  object  to,  as  l understand,  is  the 
substitution  of  inspection  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
involve  the  abolition  of  examination!— If  the  inspec- 
tion decided  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  aid  I would 
object. 

4741.  You  recognise  that  in  some  particular  matters 
inspection  of  the  school  is  desirable  ?— Yes. 

4742.  And  these  matters  are  1 —Languages  and 
science — chemistry,  and  so  on. 

4743.  That  is,  natural  science.  I heard  a very 
•eminent  mathematician  say  it  was  impossible  to 
examine  a boy  satisfactorily  in  Euclid  without  oral 
examination.  I suppose  you  cannot  have  that  with- 
out some  kind  of  inspection.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
agree  with  that  view  1 — No. 

4744.  Do  you  think  a boy  can  be  satisfactorily 
examined  in  Euclid  on  paper !— I do. 

4745.  You  do  not  think  a viva  voce  examination 

very  important  in  finding  out  in  that  particular 
subject  what  a boy  can  do  ?— I do  not  think  it  very 
important.  , 

4746.  With  regard  to  those  two,  languages  and 

chemistry,  or,  let  us  say,  natural  science  %— Experi- 
mental physics,  yes.  , 

4747.  What  is  to  depend  on  the  result  or  the 
inspector’s  report  in  these  matters  ?— Well,  in  the  first 
place  those  schools  tbao  are  trying  to  send  boys  in  to 
pass  an  examination  in,  say,  chemistry,  without 
having  any  apparatus  or  facilities  for  practical  instruc- 
tion, their  boys  could  be  refused  in  that  subject  until 
certain  equipment  satisfactory  to  your  inspector  had 

106  4748.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined  here  said  that 
we  might  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  equipment 
that  is° required  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department . 
—-"Yes 

4749.  Now.  you  have  experience  of  working  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Should  you  take 
that  as  satisfactory  1— Oh,  yes,  I think  so.  Of  course, 

I do  not  think  that  chemistry  can  be  taught  to  any 
very  great  extent  in  schools.  . . . . 

4750.  But  you  hold  that  so  far  as  it  is  taught  it 
should  be  taught  experimentally  !— Certainly. 

4751.  Not  as  a matter  ot  mere  book-knowledge  ! — 
No. 

4752.  What  about  shorthand  ; do  you  think  that  it 
is  a thing  that  can  be  taught  out  of  books,  and  tested 
by  a written  examination  1 — I think  it  can  be. 

4753.  What  is  the  great  use  of  shorthand— is  it 
not  to  enable  a person  to  take  down  what  some- 
body else  is  speaking— delivering  himself  of  orally  !— 

64754.  You  have  shorthand  taught  in  your  school. 


Is  it  taught  on  that  principle  (I  take  it  for  granted  Jon.  2ft 

ic  is,  otherwise  I would  not  ask  the  question)  that  Mr,  r.  j 
somebody  gives  out  a piece  of  matter  by  dictation,  Jones,  si 
and  the  boys  take  ic  down  in  shorthand  1— Yes. 

4755.  Is  that  branch  of  schoolworx  tested  in  our 
examinations ! — No,  not  in  that  particular  wav. 

4756.  Could  you  devise  any  particular  way  in  which 
it  could  be  tested  under  our  system  1— Your  present 
test,  though  not  a perfect  test,  I think,  is  as  perfect 
as  can  be  devised. 

4757.  You  mean,  putting  a printed  paper  before  a 
boy,  and  asking  him  to  make  a copy  of  it  in  short- 
hand. Do  you  think  that  is  as  perfect  a test  as  can 
be  devised!— Yes,  I think  so. 

4758.  Without  having  auy  test  of  his  ability  to  take 
down  dictated  matter  in  shorthand!— Well,  he  has 
been  taught,  of  course,  ordinary  longhand,  and  he  is 
accustomed  to  take  notes  in  longhand  at  a very  rapid 
rate  when  his  teacher  is  giving  certain  lessons  to  the 
class  ■ in  chat  way  he  gets  the  kind  of  traiuiug  you 
speak  of,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  altogether  indis- 
pensable in  teaching  him  shorthand. 

4759.  You  are  contemplating  the  case  of  a school 
where  shorthand  is  taught  as  it  ought  to  be?— Yes. 

4760.  Is  there  anv  guarancee  that  shorthand  will 
be  taught  in  that  way?  Is  there  any  test  in  our 
examination  that  boys  may  not  be  simply  drilled  in 
copying  from  a printed  book  in  shorthand  f Have 
we  any  guarantee  against  that  ?— You  have  no 
guarantee,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  a very  serious  evil 
even  if  it  is  going  on. 

4761.  Then  your  view  is  that  it  is  not  a very 
s-rious  evil  if  the  teaching  of  shorthand  to  boys  con- 
sists merely  in  drilling  them  to  copy  from  a printed 
book  in  shorthand  ?— It  strikes  me  as  a very  valuable 
accomplishment,  even  if  done  in  that  way. 

4762.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a serious  drawback  it 

shorthand  is  not  taught  by  dictation  ?— T think  it  will 
be  so  taught.  , , , 

4763.  But  is  it  not  a serious  drawback  when  not 

taught  in  that  way?— I would  rather  not  take  the 
phrase  your  Grace  uses.  , . 

4764.  My  question  is  an  exhaustive  one  : either  it 
is  or  it  is  not  a serious  drawback.  I consider  it  is,  and 
I should  like  to  know  your  view  ?— I consider  it  is  a 
drawback,  but  not  a very  serious  one. 

4765.  Ts  it  your  view  that  it  is  not  a serious  draw- 
back in  teaching  boys  to  write  shorthand  simply 
to  give  them  a printed  book,  and  tell  them  to  copy 
that  into  longhand  without  ever  having  heard  a word 
of  spoken  English  which  they  are  to  write  down  in 

: shorthand  ?— It  is  a drawback,  but  not  a very  serious 


Very  well ; we  understand  one  another  on  that 

P°4766.  Re\.  Dr.  Salmon'.— You  asked  first,  “ Is  it  a 
(rood  way  co  have  shorthand  taught”?  Now  the 
question  is,  “ Is  it  a bad  thing  that  shorthand  is  only 

tested  in  that  way  ? ” ...  . • c 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— I asked  tne  question  tor  a 
particular  reaion.  Our  system  of  examinations  of 
shorthand  is  that  a piece  of  punted  matter  is  put 
before  a boy,  and  he  is  told  to  copy  that  printed 
matter  out  in  shorthand,  and  a piece  of  shorthand 
which  he  is  directed  to  transcribe  in  longhand.  Ply 
question  was — Is  there  any  guarantee  under  our  system 
that  shorthand  is  not  taught  on  the  lines  that  a, e 

tested  by  that  examination  ; and  then  I asked  Is  it 

not  a serious  drawback  to  have  it  so  taught  ? 

4767  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon'. — If  so  taught,  surely  ; but 
supposing  we  cannot  give  any  better  test,  it  does  not 
follow  that  shorthand  would  be  taught  in  that  way. 
I should  like  to  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Jones. 
You  talk  of  boys  taking  down  notes  in  longhand  very 
rapidly.  I speak  in  a feeling  manner  : does  that  im- 
prove the  boys’  handwriting?— No  it  does  not.  May 
I ask  a question  of  your  Grace  ? Do  you  attach  very 
trreat  importance  to  the  shorthand  instruction? 

° 4768.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.-- -Well,  I do-for 
commercial  purposes?-!  am  told  by  a great  many 
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99.  business  men— I do  not  want  to  disparage  the  teach- 
ing ol  shorthand,  because  I think  we  teach  it  very 
thoroughly,  and  I think  the  year  before  last  one  of 
our  boys  was  actually  first  in  that  subject— of  course 
it  is  not  a very  high  subject-but  I am  told  by  a great 
many  business  men  that  it  is  sometimes  a disadvantage 
lor  a boy,  in  a great  many  business  houses,  to  know 
shorthand.  We  send  a boy  into  the  office  of  some 
great  commercial  house,  perhaps  there  is  an  office  staff 
of  70,  and  the  total  number,  out  of  the  70,  who  write 
shorthand,  is  three : and  those  three,  who  are  known 
to  write  shorthand,  will  perhaps  be  kept  writing 
shorthand  too  much,  and  it  interferes  with  their 
advancement. 

4?69.  Why’  tl,en>  d°y°u  teach  them  shorthand  ?— 
vVell,  it  might  be  a sufficient  answer  to  that  to  say 
that  the  public  requires  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.— Could  not  shorthand  be 
tested  as  you  propose  to  test  the  reading  of  modern 
languages — by  the  inspection  that  you  suggest ? 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I will  adopt  that  question 
of  Dr.  Todd  Martin’s. 

4770.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon— Even  the  combination  of 
shorthand  with  typewriting  is  very  common  indeed  in 
commercial  houses  ? — I do  not  know  anything  of  that. 

4771.  The  clerk  takes  down  the  instructions  of  his 
employer  in  shorthand,  and  then  goes  and  typewrites 
them  ?— Well,  I know  something  of  typewriting,  and 
I know  that  typewriting  is  done,  in  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  I come,  almost  entirely  by  girls 
and  women,  and  that  they  make  at  that  from  10s.  up 
to  18s.  a week.  It  is  not  our  business  to  prepare 
boys  for  that — to  be  typewriters  at  1 2s.  a week. 

4772.  Would  you  have  it  taught  in  girls’  schools  ? 
— IS  o ; not  in  girls’  secondary  schools. 

4773.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Taking  that  useful 
question  which  Dr.  Todd  Martin  suggested  to  me 
could  not  the  shorthand  be  tested  by  some  system  of 
inspection  ? — I think  so. 

4774.  At  all  events  you  could  test  this— vou  could 

ascertain  that  shorthand  was  taught  in  a proper  way  ? 
— Oli,  yes.  J 

4775.  And  that  could  be  done  by  having  the  in- 
spector present  when  the  lesson  was  being  given  ?— 
That  is  so. 

4776.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  should  be  tested  in  a school  ?— I 
would  have  the  inspector  come  in,  hear  the  master 
teach^and  ask  one  or  two  boys  to  read  the  text. 

4777.  I have  not  fully  taken  up  your  view  as  to 
the  consequences  that  should  follow  from  an  un- 
favourable report  in  these  matters  ?— Will  your  Grace 
take  a specific  case  ? 

4778.  Well,  take  modern  languages?— Suppose  the 

inspector  finds  the  teacher  of  French  unable  to  pro- 
nounce the  language  properly  himself— because  I do 
not  anticipate  a case  where  a man  who  does  speak 
French,  and  pronounces  it  properly,  could  allow  a 
class  of  boys  to  say,  “ Nows  allons,”  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

4770.  We  are  told  it  is  going  on  as  a fact?— It  has 
not  been  proved  to  me  that  it  goes  on. 

4780.  It  has  been  proved  to  me?— I decline  to 
accept  it,  to  an}'  large  extent. 

4 781.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  a possibility  ?— It 
is  a possibility. 

y0U  a°ree  td)a*'  we  ought  to  employ  the 

most  efficient  means  of  putting  a stop  to  it? Yes. 

4783.  Your  suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  stopped 
by  an  inspector  having  power  to  go  in,  at  all  events, 
and  see  how  modern  languages  are  taught  in  the 
schools  ? — Yes. 


4764.  Now,  I want  to  know  what  consequences  are 
to  follow  from  his  unfavourable  report  ?— He  reports 
the  matter  to  you,  and  you  send  down  to  the 
Governors,  or  to  the  head  cf  that  school,  to  say  that 
unless  there  is  an  immediate  change  in  the  methods 
(and  m the  master,  if  need  be— if  he  is  utterly  in- 
competent in  that  direction)  no  boys  will  be  admitted 


to  the  examination  in  French,  and  no  results  fees  paid 
on  them. 

4785.  So  you  would  make,  to  that  extent,  the 
grant  dependent  on  inspection  ? — Yes,  I said  that  from 
the  beginning. 

4786.  I wished  to  have  that  clear,  because  some  of 
your  statements  in  your  written  evidence  are  rather 
sweeping  in  that  respect.  Now,  I understand  that  I 
had  incorrectly  apprehended  your  view  ? — I would  like- 
to  refer  your  Grace  to  my  written  statement. 

4787.  It  makes  no  difference  if  I am  not  correct. 
You  have- low  stated  what  your  view  is?- 1 have- 
never  objected  to  a corrective  inspection. 

4788.  We  have  had  a question  about  the  exami- 
nations in  English.  I really  do  not  know  whether' 
I follow  you  on  this  question  of  English  examina- 
tions, but  I believe  you  argue  that  because  written 
examinaiions  are  extending  in  England  we  ought  to- 
take  a favourable  view  of  them  in  Ireland.  Is  that 
your  view  ? — You  are  now  referring  to  my  speaking  of 
English  schools  being  tested  by  examination  ? 

4789.  Yes,  and  that  the  system  is  spreading  im 
England  ? —I  have  mentioned  it  as  a fact. 

4790.  But  you  think  the  fact  has  some  bearing  as 
regards  Irish  schools  ?— The  inference  I draw  from  it 
is,  that  evidently  England  wants  some  test  of  lier- 
schools,  and  that  the  most  universal  test,  and  the  best 
she  can  find,  is  that  of  examination. 

4791.  What  I want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  the 
kind  of  examination  going  on  in  England  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  which  is  going  on  in  Ire- 
land. Let  me  call  your  attention  to  thispassage  from  the 
English  Commission  report-.  It  says— “ The  London 
University  examinations  for  schools  follow,  as  nearly 
possible,  the  course  of  the  ordinary  school  work." 
Now,  does  the  Intermediate  examination  in  Ireland 
follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
school  work?— I think  it  dues. 

4792.  Or  has  the  school  work  to  follow  the 
Intermediate  programme — which? — We  follow  the 
Intermediate  programme,  but  I think  that  the 
English  Commission  took  hints  from  your  pro- 
gramme, which  came  originally  from  the  headmasters 
of  Ireland. 

4793.  From  the  headmasters  of  all  Ireland? — From 
those  who  could  speak  with  authority.  I believe  the 
original  scheme  was  very  largely  "the  product  of  a- 
number  of  representative  headmasters. 

4794.  I know  that  it  was  ?- And  that  they  recom- 

mended it  never  thinking  it  was  to  be  permanently 
Put  upon  the  country  for  twenty  years  ; they  thought 
they  would  be  consulted  every  year.  * 

4795.  So  at  present  you  think  the  programme  does 

not  follow  the  course  of  the  ordinary  school  work that 

is,  what  the  ordinary  school  work  of  a good  school 
would  be  if  theie  were  no  Intermediate  programme  to- 
control  it  ? — Yes ; I have  said  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  form  before. 

4796.  I have  so  far  given  you  the  beginning  of  this 
quotation.  The  quotation  continues  : — “And  schools 
desiring  to  be  examined  are  invited  to  specify  the 
extent  to  which  the  teachers  of  the  school  will  be 
willing,  if  desired,  to  assist  in  conducting  the  examina- 
tion.” Is  there  anything  like  that  in  our  examination  ? 

— No,  J do  not  think  we  have  anything  of  that  sort. 

4797.  Have  we  not  the  very  opposite,  that  the 
teachers  of  the  schocls  are  not  allowed  to  take  any 
part  in  conducting  the  examination.  Is  it  not  a dis- 
qualification of  an  examiner  under  our  system  to  be  a 
teacher  in  an  Intermediate  school  ?— Yes,  there  is  a 
provision  to  that  effect,  I believe. 

4 1 98.  So  that  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  London 
University  system.  Now,  “ similarly  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board  provides  for  elasticity  in  the 
case  of  the  certificate  examinations  by  the  variety  of 
subjects  offered  to  the  candidates’  choice,  and  the  optio  : 
of  selecting  a book  or  period  alternative  to  those  pre- 
scribed in  the  regulations,  and  in  the  case  of  school 
examinations,  by  holding  examinations  by  means  of 
papers,  or  orally,  in  any  subject  forming  part  of  the 
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course  of  the  school  of  the  highest  grade.”  Is  not  that 
a.  totally  different  kind  of  examination  from  that  which 

we  have  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  ? 

Totally  different. 

4799.  Do  you  think  it  follows  that  because  that  sort 
of  examination  is  favoured  in  England,  the  kind  of 
■examination  that  we  have  in  Ireland  would  be  likely 
to  be  favoured  in  England  ? — I think  it  is  extremely 

likely  that  if  the  condition  of  things  were  the  same 

if  the  English  schools  had  to  get  their  endowment  from 
the  State,  without  the  State  actually  taking  absolute 
control  of  the  schools,  and  if  you  had  what  is  called  the 
religious  difficulty  in  England  also,  you  would  have 
■exactly  the  same  system. 

4800.  I am  only  taking  the  educational  view  of  it 
mow.  I am  trying  to  find  out  your  view,  as  an  expe- 
rienced schoolmaster,  as  to  what  is  good  for  an  Inter- 
mediate school  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
W j may  not  be  able  to  give  effect  to  that  view,  but  I 
-should  like  to  understand  it — whether  you  think  be- 
cause that  particular  kind  of  examination  is  favoured 
in  England,  the  totally  different  kind  of  examination 
•we  have  in  Ireland  would  be  favoured  there  ? — Well, 
I would  rather  have  our  system,  with  the  modifications 
I have  indicated  already. 

4801.  You  prefer  ours  to  the  more  elastic  system 
which  is  considered  necessary  in  England  ? — I wish 
the  system  to  be  made  more  elastic. 

1802.  But  you  do  not  purpose,  do  you,  to  allow  a 
school  to  be  able  to  submit  a programme  of  its 
•own  for  the  approval  of  the  Intermediate  Board, 
•an  1 to  say,  “That  is  the  programme  on  which,  if  you 
approve  of  it,  we  wish  our  examinations  conducted  ” 1 
— I don’t  propose  to  give  th  it  power  to  individual 
schools,  but  I do  propose  to  give  power  to  the  head- 
masters to  recommend  certain  courses. 

4803.  Suppose  they  all  disagree  : this  is  a very 
practical  question,  because  we  have  had  a number  of 
head  mis  ter. s before  us,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
hardly  any  two  of  them  have  agreed  upon  anything ? 

480 1.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon'. — D eyou  think  that  equally 
elastic  systems  could  be  used — first,  in  the  case  where 
you  have  merely  to  give  a certificate  to  the  school  that 
the  education  is  well  conducted  : and,  secondly,  in  the 
•c  ise  where  you  are  to  divide  a sum  of  money  among 
different  schools  according  to  their  educational 
•e  ficiency.  In  the  one  case  it  might  be  possible  to 
leave  it  to  the  school  to  conduct  its  examination  in  its 
own  way,  but  in  the  other  case  could  you  allow  equal 
•elasticity! — No. 

4803.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  other  words,  it 
co  nes  to  this — that  the  elasticity  considered  essential 
in  England  from  the  educational  point  of  view  is  im- 
possible of  attainment  in  Ireland  under-  our  system — 
is  not  that  so  ? — The  same  elasticity  is  impossible,  but 
an  equal  elasticity  is  not. 

4806.  The  kind  of  elasticity  that  is  considered 
desirable  in  England  in  an  educational  point  of  view, 
and  which  is  recommended  by  the  unanimous  report 
of  this  Commission,  is  impossible  in  Ireland  under  our 
system ? — An  equal  elasticity  is  possible. 

48u7.  But  not  the  same  kind  ? I am  taking  the 
particular  kind  of  elasticity  that  is  recommended  by 
this  Commission.  Is  that  possible  of  introduction 
under  our  present  system  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  not 
possible,  nor  desirable. 

4808.  You  say  it  is  not  possible  ? —It  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

4809.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Does  the  impossibility 
arise  from  its  being  Ireland  and  not  England,  or  does 
ib  arise  from  there  being  a large  sum  of  money  to  be 
distributed  in  Ireland,  and  not  in  England  ? — Very 
largely  the  latter. 

4810.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Suppose  there  was 
no  money  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
system,  would  it  be  possible  of  introduction  ? — I think 
it  would. 

4811.  Rev,  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — When  you  re- 
ferred to  the  prevalence  of  written  examinations 


common  to  many  schools,  were  you  referring  to  what 
are  called  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Local  examina- 
tions ? — Yes. 

4812.  And  the  Preceptors’  examination  1—  And 
the  Preceptors’  examination. 

4813.  Are  these  examinations  in  which  individual 
schools  are  separately  examined,  or  are  they  common 
examinations  l — They  are  common  examinations. 

4814.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  exactly  analogous  to 
ours,  except  that  there  are  no  funds  to  be  distributed  ? 
— Quite  so. 

4815.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  one  ques- 
tion I forgot  to  put  to  you.  A remark  you  have  made 
in  your  written  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  severe  things  said  against  our  system  by 
anyone.  You  say  that  the  system  as  we  have  it  tends 
to  demoralise  and  debauch  the  minds  of  the  baser  sort 
among  parents.  That  is  rather  strong  language,  is  it 
not! — Well,  we  use  strong  language  in  the  North 
sometimes.  Shall  I have  time  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
points  in  addition  to  my  evidence! 

4816.  Chairman. — Are  they  mentioned  in  your 
written  statement  1 — The  points  I wish  to  bring  for- 
ward 1 

4817.  Yes? — Some  of  them  are  not. 

Chairman. — Anything  mentioned  in  your  written 

statement  you  need  not ; anything  that  is  not  men- 
tioned in  your  written  statement  you  may,  at  a quarter 
afeer  two. 

After  a short  adjournment. 

4818.  Chairman. — You  said  you  wished  to  make 
some  supplemental  observations  ? — Yes.  Tae  first 
thing,  an!  really  the  most  important  thing  that  I 
wish  to  mention,  is  in  regard  to  a question  that  has 
arisen  upon  nearly  every  day,  so  far  as  I have  seen, 
in  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  you. 
That  is  the  question  of  the  institution  of  separate 
piss  and  honour  papers.  I have  not  been  asked 
anything  about  that,  and  I have  a strong  reason  for 
bringing  the  matter  forward.  It  arose,  as  I under- 
stand, from  the  fact  brought  out  by  his  G-race  the 
Archbishop  that  in  order  to  pass  in  the  competitive 
examination,  much  higher  answering  is  required  than 
appears  from  the  mere  figures. 

4819.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Sixty-two  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  instead  of  25  ? — A great  number  of 
witnesses  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  chair  here 
have  proposed  as  a means  of  obviating  that  diffi- 
culty the  institution  of  honour  papers  as  distinct 
from  pass  papers.  Now,  I have  every  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  other  people,  but  I wish  to  assert  my 
own,  and  that  is  this — that  I think  it  would  be  most 
disastrous  to  institute  honour  papers  as  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  papers,  and  for  a reason  which  I 
have  not  seen  brought  forward  by  any  witness, 
though  it  may  have  been,  of  course.  That  reason  is 
this — that  as  soon  as  you  divide  your  papers,  instead 
of  having  four  grades,  as  at  present,  you  would  have 
eight — you  would  have  pass  Preparatory  and  honour 
Preparatory,  pass  Junior  and  honour  J unior,  and  so 
on,  and  you  will  increase  the  machineiy  of  school  ad- 
ministration twofold.  Schools  at  the  present  time  are 
strained  financially  to  the  point  of  breaking  almost  as 
regards  administering  them  under  your  system.  They 
require  a very  large  staff.  If  you  introduce  this 
change,  I think  it  will  require  an  addition  to  the  staff, 
and  a further  sub-division  of  classes,  which  will  really 
break  their  resources.  And  if  I can  prove  further 
that  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  can  be  attained 
without  that,  I shall  be  very  well  satisfied  indeed. 
Now,  I think  that  the  difficulty  has  not  been  so 
general  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear.  It  is  quite 
right  that  in  such  papers  as  arithmetic  papers  and 
algebra  papers,  and  certain  parts  of  science,  perhaps 
mechanics,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  papers 
have  been  often  drawn  up  in  such  a form  that 
the  mere  pass  boy  who  desei-ved  his  pass  did  not 
get  his  pass.  Butin  languages — Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  English-  and  other  work  of  the  examination, 
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I do  not  think  there  is  any  need  whatever  of  such  a dis- 
tinction being  made  at  all.  Idonotknow  howyou  would 
begin  to  distinguish  for  the  J unior  Grade  questions  be- 
tween a pass  and  an  honour  paper.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  boy  who  cannot  get  a pass  on  a Junior  Latin 
paper  and  Junior  French  paper  does  not  deserve  his 
pass.  It  is  different  in  arithmetic,  different  in 
algebra,  different  perhaps  in  mechanics,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  subjects  it  may  be  different. 

4820.  Chairman.  — Natural  science  subjects? — 
Natural  science  subjects ; hut,  with  the  exception 
of  those  I have  mentioned,  there  is  no  need,  I 
believe,  for  distinct  papers.  Further,  you  may  ask, 
what  do  you  propose  with  regard  to  the  others,  where 
the  difficulty  does  arise?  Well,  I say  it  can  be  met,  I 
believe,  perfectly  well  by  better  gradation  of  the 
questions.  I do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be, 
say,  on  the  Middle  Grade  arithmetic  paper  (I  take  it 
as  an  example,  as  it  raised  a great  discussion  this 
year)  a certain  number  of  questions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  paper  of  moderate  difficulty  which  would  give 
a pass  boy  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  knew 
how  to  work  ordinary  questions  up  to  a certain  level 
with  accuracy. 

4821.  Most  Rev.  I)r.  Walsh. — You  would  put 
them  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  and  not  mix 
them  up  with  the  others  ? — Certainly ; but  I would 
deprecate  in  the  strongest  manner  any  introduction 
of  honour  as  distinct  from  pass  papers.  And  it  is 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  large  schools  or  the 
moderately-sized  schools  (among  which  I may  class  my 
own);  it  is  far  more  still  for  the  comfort  of  our 
smaller  brethren.  If  you  introduce  this  system  it  will 
simply  break  them. 

4822.  You  would  distinguish  between  pass  and 
honour  questions  in  the  way  ) ou  state  ? — I think  1 
should  in  the  way  I have  described. 

4823.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  easy  and  difficult  ques- 
tions ? — Easy  and  difficult.  It  should  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  an  examiner  to  have  a certain  proportion  of 
questions  of  moderate  difficulty. 

4824.  My  idea  is  that  this  distinction  between  the 
pass  and  honour  questions  hardly  arises  in  our  case 
at  all.  Our  rule  is  that  in  the  case  a boy  gets 
more  than  25  per  cent,  he  passes ; if  he  gets  more 
than  50  per  cent,  he  passes  with  honours ; but  it 
does  not  follow  from  that  that  there  should  be,  in 
the  strict  sense,  pass  and  honour  questions? — No. 

4825.  But  does  not  this  follow  irom  the  working  of 
our  system  generally — that  there  ought  to  be  questions 
which  would  test  whether  a boy  should  pass  at  all, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  questions  which  would 
supply  a test  for  the  pausing  of  the  boys  in  order  of 
merit  for  the  purpose  of  competition  ? — Yes. 

4826.  And  that  would  be  met  by  having  more 
difficult  questions  1 — Well,  it  would  be  met  by  not 

' having  all  the  questions  drawn  on  the  highest  level 
permitted  by  the  grade  as  at  present. 

4827.  You  think  that  in  some  subjects  there  is  a 
tendency  to  pitch  the  whole  of  the  paper  on  too  high 
a scale? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4828.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I should  like,  to  ask 
you  a question  or  two  on  this  interesting  subject.  I 
quite  understand  your  suggestion  that  where  there  are 
a series  of  questions  in  any  subject  you  would  begin 
with  the  easier  ones,  and  go  on  to  the  more  difficult, 
and  soforth  ; hut  take  an  examination  in  classics. 
If  you  were  examining  a boy  for  pass  you  would 
test  his  scholarship  by  giving  him  a comparatively 
easy  piece  of  English  for  translation  into  Latin? — 
Yes. 

4829.  Jf  you  were  testing  him  for  high  honours  or 
for  an  exhibition,  you  give  him  a bit  of  Burke  or  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  In  the  case  of  classics,  is 
there  not  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  give  your 
honour  boys  a stiff  passage  out  of  Thucydides  rather 
than  an  easier  piece,  say,  from  Xenophon,  which 
might  be  suitable  for  the  pass  boys  ? — There  will 
be  an  advantage  when  you  come  up  to  the  Senior 
Grade. 


4830.  It  was  rather  with  refcience  to  that  grade 
I was  asking  the  question,  because  I was  greatly 
struck  by  what  you  said  about  the  Preparatory  Grade 
and  the  Junior  Grade  ; but  in  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades  might  there  not  be  an  advantage  in  having 
separate  papers  in  these  subjects? — I should  not 
advise  it  except  in  the  Senior,  because  I should 
recommend  some  method  of  specialising,  or  partially 
specialising,  the  Senior  Grade. 

4831.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — We  are  agreed,  1 think, 
about  easy  questions  and  hard  questions,  but  the  fear, 
I should  think,  would  be  that  you  would  not  suffi- 
ciently examine  the  pass  boys.  Supposing  you  set  a 
paper  for  the  honour  boys,  you  might  give  them  a 
certain  number  of  pass  questions,  but  they  should  not 
be  so  many  as  to  take  up  their  time  and  prevent  then- 
working  at  the  more  difficult  questions,  because  even 
writing  out  the  answer  to  a question  takes  a great 
deal  of  time;  and  if  you  only  put  as  many  questions 
on  the  paper  as  you  think  would  be  just  to  the  honour 
boy,  would  you  be  giving  enough  for  the  pass  boy  to 
do  to  test  his  best  merit  ? — I think  so. 

4832.  Take  the  case  of  Euclid.  With  regard  to 
the  pass  boy,  you  are  content  if  he  knows  the  pro- 
positions. The  honour  boy  has  to  go  a step  higher, 
and  be  able  to  deduce  results  from  them  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  give  the  pass  boy  a larger  percentage 
of  questions,  and  to  let  him  try  his  hand  at  them  ? I 
do  not  see  that  it  necessitates  two  different  kinds  of  in- 
struction ; they  must  all  lie  taught  enough  to  make  them 
pass  ; but  some  honour  boys  might  be  given  higher  in- 
struction, and  you  are  obliged  to  do  that  at  present  in 
the  existing  papers.  I do  not  see  how  it  increases  the 
work  of  the  school? — Well,  remember  that  when  you 
speak  of  a pass  boy  you  speak  in  not  the  most  exact 
language  probably,  because  you  are  dealing  with 
boys  from  the  lowest  level,  gradually  going  up  until 
they  become  what  you  call  honour  boys.  That  is, 
many  of  your  so-called  pass  boys  will  be  able  to  do 
one  of  your  exercises  in  geometry,  or  perhaps  two. 
You  cannot  very  well  draw  a hard  and  fast  line  in 
that  way. 

4833.  That  is  my  objection  to  putting  them  all  in 
the  same  paper.  If  you  attach  more  weight  to  the 
honour  paper  it  might  derange  very  much  the 
ascertaining  of  the  merit  of  the  pass  boys.  My 
chief  difficulty  was  that  if  you  put  two  papers  into  a 
boy’s  hand,  he  would  not  know  whether  to  try  the 
pass  paper  or  the  honour  paper,  and  I thought  that 
would  be  solved  by  the  consideration  that  the  school- 
master would  know  whether  a boy  was  likely  to  get 
an  exhibition  or  had  a fair  chance  of  getting  an 
exhibition  or  honours  or  not.  If  he  thought  lie  had 
a fair  chance,  then  he  would  tell  him  to  take  the 
honour  paper,  on  which  a smaller  percentage  of 
marks  might  suffice  to  pass  ; if  he  thought  he  had  no 
fair  chance  of  an  exhibition  or  honours  then  he  should 
advise  him  to  take  the  pass  paper,  on  which  a 
smaller  percentage  of  answers  would  be  sufficient. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Then  I think  I would  advise 
the  master  to  prepare  for  an  interview  with  the  parent 
of  the  boy,  if  any  accident  took  place. 

4835.  Surely  the  master,  in  the  course  of  his 
instruction,  ought  to  know  whether  the  boy  had  a 
chance  of  obtaining  an  exhibition  or  not.  It  does 
not  follow  because  a boy  takes  the  pass  paper  in 
Euclid,  that  he  is  not  able  to  take  the  honour  paper 
in  some  other  subject  ? — Of  course  it  would  involve 
the  question  of  arranging  a ratio  or  proportion  of 
marks  between  an  honour  paper  and  a pass  paper. 

4836.  Suppose  we  gave  all  the  boys  the  option  of 
passing  such  an  examination  as  we  have  at  present, 
in  which  25  per  cent,  would  suffice  to  pass,  or  of 
taking  a paper  of  altogether  lower  questions — 
questions  in  subjects  which  he  is  supposed  to  know — 
and  requiring,  say,  40  per  cent,  to  pass  ? — Take  the 
case  as  it  stands : has  the  Board  any  difficulty  in 
differentiating  now  amongst  pass  boys  ? 

4837.  No,  I think  the  present  papers  do  well 
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enough  for  the  pass  boys,  but  what  is  said  is  this — t 
There  are  sixteen  questions  in  the  paper  we  will  say ; e 
there  are  only  four  which  he  has  any  possible  chance  a 

of  answering ; and  you  require  him  to  answer  one-  t 

fourth  of  the  whole  paper  1—  The  pass  bo y.  1 

4838.  The  complaint  is  now  that  the  number  of  i 

pass  questions  on  the  paper  is  not  sufficient  to  give  i 

the  fair  test  of  a pass  boy ; that  if  you  require  then  1 

that  he  should  answer  really  all  the  questions  level  to  > 
his  capacity  he  is  really  required  to  answer  a very  < 
large  percentage  1 — In  Euclid,  yes. 

4839.  Well,  in  any  subject.  Take  classics  if  you 

like.  Would  you  give  a longer  course  to  an  honour 
boy  when  a moderate  amount  to  prepare  for  the 
examination  would  be  enough  for  a pass  boy  1 I 
would  not,  in  the  Intermediate,  give  a longer 
course  ; I would  give  more  unseens,  but  not  a longer 
course.  .. 

4840.  A short  course  gives  a boy  a very  small 
vocabulary,  and  if  he  is  to  prepare  a boy  for  an 
unseen,  a schoolmaster  would  have  to  prepare  him  by 
reading  some  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  prescribing  some  other  things 
of  the  same  kind  that  he  should  get  up  in  a looser 

way  ? The  difference  between  the  good  boy  and  the 

inferior  boy  is  that  a good  boy  remembers  very  nearly 
all  the  words  he  has  seen,  and  an  indifferent  boy 
does  not.  ' ,, 

4841.  Yes,  but  if  you  only  prescribe  a small  course 
for  a boy— I know  our  work  in  school  was  very  light 
indeed,  for  I never  learned  a lesson  out  of  school- 
still,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  amount  that  is 
o-iven  for  a boy’s  tear’s  work  in  the  Intermediate 
strikes  me  as  ludicrously  small  1—  There  is  a matter 
in  respect  to  the  lengthening  of  the  courses  about 
which  I wish  to  say  something,  and  we  will  go  back 
to  what  Dr.  Tyrrell  says.  If  you  lengthen  the 
courses  with  the  intention  of  making  the  examination 
more  broad  and  less  minute,  I believe  it  to  be 
inevitable  that  your  examiners  will  ultimately  make 
the  examinations  as  minute  on  the  longer  course  as 
ever  they  were  on  the  shorter  course. 

4842.  The  device  which  has  occurred  to  us  has  been 
to  have  head  examiners  who  would  take  the  papers  be- 
fore they  went  out— that  is  what  has  been  suggested 
—that  we  should  not  have  the  whole  of  the  exami- 
ners permanent,  because  that  would  bring  the  whole 
thin"  into  a groove,  but  that  we  should  have  some 
two  °or  three  experienced  examiners  who  would  work 
for  a few  years  together,  and  grade  the  papers  and 
examine  them,  take  the  papers  as  presented  by  the 
other  examiners  and  classify  them  and  see  that  they 
were  of  a proper  degree  of  difficulty  1 — Yes,  but  the 
question  still  arises,  who  will  watch  the  shepherd  1 

4843.  We  must  only  get  the  best  shepherd  that 

we  can  1 — Well,  that  was  one  point,  and  I thought  it 
of  the  greatest  importance.  I do  think  it  so,  and  I 
wanted  to  give  it  as  much  emphasis  as  possible.  I 
do  not  suppose  members  want  to  ask  me  anything 
more  upon  that.  u ,, 

4844.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Have  you  thought 

of  how  giving  separate  papers  might  affect  the  total 
marks  in  a group  of  subjects,  say  in  the  Junior  or 
Middle  Grade,  where  there  is  not  specialisation  sucb 
as  you  propose  to  have  in  the  Senior  1— \ on  mean 
pass  and  honour  papers  1 . 

4845.  Yes  1 — I have  not  gone  into  that  question  m 
great  detail,  but  I can  see  a difficulty.  A boy  may  be  a 
pass  hoy  in  one  subject  but  in  another  subject  he  may 
run  for  an  exhibition.  How  are  you  going  to  estimate 
his  merits  on  such  pass  papers  as  lie  may  take  1 

4846  That  is  mv  difficulty  1 — I think  it  is  a diffi- 
culty, and  I have  not  gone  into  it  so  thoroughly  as 
to  see  whether  there  is  a remedy  for  it. 

4847  Do  you  think  it  is  a difficulty  so  great  as  to 
take  seriously  into  account  in  considering  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  adopt  separate  papers'!—],  think 
so  I think  it  is  auother  weight  on  the  same  side  as 
that  on  which  I have  already  been  arguing  There 
is  auother  matter.  It  has  been  stated  as  an  objection 


to  the  Intermediate  system  that  it  has  pretty  neaily  Jan 
extinguished  physical  science  in  the  schools.  I w ant  to  Mr  , 

ask  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  remedy  .Tone 
that.  I believe  that  it  has  been  caused  largely  by  the 
reduction  of  the  maximum  from  7,000  to  6,000,  a 
reduction  which  I believe  was  quite  necessary,  but  still 
it  had  that  necessary  consequence,  viz.  :— the  extinc- 
tion of  physics  largely.  But  the  question  with  me 
is  a different  one.  No  one  wants,  I think,  a boy  to  go 
out  from  a good  school,  say  at  the  age  of  16.  who 
does  not  know  the  difference  between,  say,  a thermo- 
meter and  a barometer,  and  very  ignorant  of  a great 
many  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  I here 
used  to  be  formerly  in  schools  such  things  as  elemen- 
tary lectures  on  science,  illustrated  by  experiments, 
and  I do  not  see  why  a modicum  of  scientific 
knowledge  might  not  be  made  compulsory  even  at 
the  earliest  grade  you  have.  I would  set  a book  tor 
it — something,  for  instance,  like  the  course,  or  a 
part  of  the  course,  you  find  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Svllabus  of  Physiography,  the  Elementary  Stage, 
section  1.  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  lf  S0IU® 
such  elementary  science — lessons  in  science,  illustrated 
by  experiments — w ere  introduced  into  our  school 
curriculum  for  young  boys. 

4848.  Most.  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Have  you  read  the 
recommendations  on  this  subject,  made  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Pri- 
mary Schools  I— I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not. 

4849.  That  recommendation  which  you  are  making 

now  for  the  secondary  schools  has  been  actually  made 
by  the  Commission  for  the  primary  schools  lhis 
is  an  additional  reaion  for  having  practical  science 
even  -in  the  early  stages  in  the  secondary  schools, 
is  it  not  t — I think  it  is  quite  competent  for  this 
Commission  to  try  and  promote  that  particular 
change.  ,. 

4850.  You  observe  that  we  make  hardly  any 
particular  subject  compulsory.  Our  system  is  to 

, insert  certain  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  and  then  to 
leave  an  almost  unlimited  option  to  the  candidates  as 
to  what  subjects  to  take  up.  Would  it  meet  your 
views  if  we  were  to  insert  elementary  science  in  the 
^ Preparatory  Grade  1-As  to  the  Preparatory  Grade, 

I have  proposed  in  the  first  place  the  abolition  of  the 
! Preparatory  Grade,  or  in  the  second  place  the 
. retention  of  it  without  any  prizes.  Then  in  that  case 
s you  might  make,  an  elementary  book  in  science  such 
: as  physiography  compulsory.  . 

1 4851.  My  point  is  whether  you  do  not  think  we 

5 migh  t introduce  this  subject  into  the  first  examination 
r the  students  have  to  pass,  whether  that  be  the  Pre- 
3 paratory  or  the  Junior  Grade  1—1  think  it  would 

be  a very  good  addition  to  the  work  of  the  school 
t if  taught  by  experiments. 

b 4852.  You  will  find  if  you  look  into  the  figuies 
[ that  the  falling  off  in  the  teaching  of  physical  science 
[ began  after  that  subject  ceased  to  be  a subject  in  the 
y first  exairdnation  1 — Yes.  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
3 recommending  that  the  Board  might  further  the  cause 
t of  practical  science  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  promoted  m 
1 schools  by  small  grants  for  apparatus  and  for  the 
r upkeep  of  the  science  side.  I may  tell  the  Com- 
h mission  what  will  give  them  an  idea  of  what  it  mentis 
a to  keep  np  eve;  a small  science  school  in  an  ordinary 
school  at  present.  The  school  with  which  I am 
„ connected  has  for  the  last  three  year,  lost  on  an 
a average  £ 104  per  annum  on  the  science  school.  We 
y have  kept  up  the  science  school  at  a loss  of  £104  per 
e annum  for  the  last  three  years. 

4853.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— What  science  do  you 
i-  teach  ?- -Chemistry,  physics,  magnetism,  electricity, 

,s  heat  and  light,  and  so  on,  , 

4854.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  loss  1 — Masters 
o salaries,  apparatus,  and  so  on. 

e 4855  I mean  w hat  proportion  do  those  bear  to  each 
k other.  ‘ When  you  say  you  have  that  great  loss  per 
1S  annum,  is  it  chiefly  masters’  salaries,  or  is  it  chiefly 
•e  apparatus  1 — Largely  masters’  salaries.  We  do  not 

n count  the  initial  cost  of  getting  up  the  place,  because 
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ve  lave  always  liad  a laboratory.  I did  rot  count 
that,  it  a purely  the  masters'  salary  and  the  apparatus, 
and  as  I have  said,  there  is  a loss  for  the  list  three 
! on  the  average  of  £104  per  annum,  and  we 
imnltifp  t.li of  lr.o„  ..  . ’ . 


contemplate  that  loss  with  a ‘irtaii^am^t  of 
equanimity. 

4856.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— It  is  specially 
unsatisfactory  that  the  special  training  the  boys 
get  through  your  having  this  method  of  teaching  is 
not  tested  and  not  rewarded  under  our  system?— It 
is  not  very  well  tested. 

485 1 The  practical  part,  at  all  events  ?— The 
practical  part.  That  is  the  reason  why  I think  the 
•Board  might  help  the  practical  science  by  some 
Sl|ofW’ant’  t,le-y  can  see  their  way  to  it. 

48o8.  Chairman.— We  have  not  the  power  at 
present  1—  No,  you  must  go  to  Parliament  for  it. 

Chairman. — I hope  they  will  give  it  to  us. 

Key.  Dr.  Salmon.— They  will  probably  be  afraid 
ot  giving  us  too  much  discretion  in  giving  awav  our 
money.  ° 

4859.  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  get  anything  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  ?— Yes,  a little. 

4860  It  does  not  compensate  you  for  the  expense 
of  teaching? — It  does  not,  because  you  have  to 
remember,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  very  little  demand 
for  science  instruction.  That  is  a thing,  perhaps,  to 
oe  regretted,  but  yet  the  fact  remains,  that  there  is 
very  little  demand  for  science  instruction  araon» 
parents  in  Ireland.  Ho  doubt,  that  is  to  be  re«retted° 
but  it  certainly  is  the  cise.  Then  it  is  our  business 
to  stimulate  the  demand,  but.  at  the  present  moment 
the  demand  does  not  exist,  and  we  have  compara- 
tively few  of  our  students  at  the  present  moment 
taking  practical  science  subjects.  In  regard  to  the 
commercial  course  question,  on  which  it  has  been 
remarked  that  I have  spoken  very  hardly,  I could  not 
- very  '*el1  lielP  it-  * intended  at  the  time  to  read  a 
very  short  extract,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I will  do 
so  now.  It  is  an  extract  from  a recent  report  of 
Mr.  Powell,  the  British  Consul  at  Stettin.  He  says  • 
—“  The  great  success  which  has  attended  German 
trade  since  1873,  but  more  especially  during  the  last 
ten  years,  has  been  frequently  attributed  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  superiority  of  commercial  and  technical 
•education  in  Germany.  This  is  not  the  view  taken 
by  those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  facts  by  close 
acquaintance  with  them  in  Germany.  They  are 
rather  of  opinion  that  this  success  is  due  less  to 
superior  commercial  education,  than  to  the  lii-di  state 
■of  general  education  that  Germany  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years,  and  which  was  formerly  lacking,  and  is 
even  now  lacking,  in  several  essential  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  ’ That  I read  as  a reinforcement  of  the  view 
which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  before  you 
4861.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh— Would  you  push 
that  to  the  length  of  saying  that  we  ought  to  tiy  as 
far  as  possible  to  find  out  what  the  special  methods 
of  German  work  are,  and  follow  them  as  far  as 
possible?— I do  not  say  so.  That  lies  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Commission.  I simply  read  it  to  show  that  it 
is  not  the  making  of  special  boys  that  has  created 
German  trade.  In  regard  to  the  commercial  course, 
there  is  one  thing  that  I do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of,  and  that  is  why  (I  think  I referred  to 
it  before)  a thing  called  commercial  history  should 
be  made  a separate  subject.  It  is  very  ri«ht,  I 
think,  that  the  commercial  development  of  a°coun- 
try  should  be  considered  in  its  history  ; it  is  a 
very  important  part  of  its  history  ; but  to  make 
it  a special  subject,  with  the  idea  that  it  will 
help  a boy  going  into  commerce,  is,  I think,  wroim. 

I do  not  think  it  helps  a boy  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  his  employer  because  he  knows  at  what  date  the 
spinning  jenny  was  invented,  or  what  are  the  factors 
in  the  industrial  development  of  England  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Ins  usefulness  in  his  oflice,  warehouse,  factory,  or 
engine  room  as  far  as  I know.  It  is  very  interesting, 
and  a very  proper  part  of  history  generally,  but  has 


no  bearing  whatever  on  the  boy’s  usefulness  in  busi- 
ness as  far  as  I see.  I have  looked  down  some  of 
these  Commercial  history  papers,  and  I see  question 
after  question  naturally,  as  tho  name  implies,  of  a 
purely  historical  character,  having  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  technique.  It  was  brought  forward,  I think,  in 
disparagement  of  the  present  system  that  it  only  culti- 
vated the  memory  and  did  not  give  that  better  cultiva- 
tion of  some  of  the  other  faculties  that  educationists 
would  like.  I have  only  to  say  that  1 believe  had  you 
suddenly  examined  the  boys  of  the  country  before  the 
Intermediate  time,  you  would  have  found  pretty  much 
the  same  results,  generally  speaking,  in  their  broad 
features,  that  a great  many  of  your  candidates  would 
have  shown  powers  of  memory  and  not  the  higher  and 
rarer  powers.  In  other  words,  as  I believe,  under  an  v 
system  you  will  find  the  more  precious  qualities  of  the 
mind  rarer  than  the  more  common  qualities.  That  is 
not  the  result  of  the  Intermediate  system.  It  is  not. 
within  the  power  of  the  Board,  I suppose,  for  instance, 
to  recommend  that  a certain  part  of  the  results  fees  paid 
to  the  managers  of  the  school  should  be  devoted  to 
making  good  certain  defects  which  they  have  found  on 
inspection  to  be  required  in  the  school  ? 

4862.  Chairman. — Certainly  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  be  necessary  ?— The  Board  cannot  do  that  ? 

Chairman. — No. 

4863.  Must  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Do  you  think  it  a 
desirable  thing  if  it  could  be  done?— Yes. 

4864.  Chairman. — I think  you  had  better  consider 
all  these  things  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 

Acts  of  Parliament.  Tell  us  what  your  view  is  ? 

I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Board  had 
power  (which  they  would  use,  I hope,  with  great  dis- 
cretion) to  order,  when  remitting  results  fees,  that  a 
certain  portion  of  them  should  be  devoted  to  getting 
better  furniture,  or  getting  better  accommodation  at  a 
particular  point,  or  getting  better  apparatus,  or  even 
getting  a better  master  if  it  was  found  that  the  school 
had  a master  who  did  not  possess  the  necessary  quali- 
fications, but  especially  for  improving  furniture  and 
apparatus.  1 have  known  of  schools  where  the  school 
furniture  was  allowed  to  go  into  a very  wretched  con- 
dition, and  all  the  time  the  school  was  I'eceivin"  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  Board.  No%  I 
think  the  management  of  that  school  should  have  been 
compelled  to  make  their  school  somewhat  more  re- 
spectable and  decent. 

4865.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  difficulty  about  that 
is  that  the  payment  of  masters  in  a small  school  may 
absorb  all  that  is  got  from  the  grant  ? — I admit  that  i't 
would  hurt  if  introduced  quite  suddenly  now,  but  the 
mistake,  I think,  was  an  initial  mistake.  I think  that 
at  the  beginning  the  Board  should  have  recommended 
—or  the  managers  of  schools  themselves  should  have 
seen  to  it — that  these  funds  that  you  give  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  all  to  go  into  the  masters’  pockets. 

4866.  I speak,  subject  to  correction  from  the  legal 
members,  but  supposing  we  got  a report  from  our  in- 
spector that  a school  was  very  deficient  in  certain 
points,  I think  we  might  tell  them  that  if  they  did 
not  apply  some  of  the  results  fees  for  the  c Direction  of 
these  defects  they  would  not  receive  results  fees 
another  time.  I am  only  throwing  that  out  as  a 
matter  for  consideration  hereafter? — Then  one  other 
thing  and  I liav6  done.  In  regard  to  inspection  deal - 
ing  with  the  pronunciation  of  a foreign  language,  I 
think  that  matter  may  be  pushed  to  a point  of  rather 
absurd  pedantry.  It  is,  after  all,  a very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  learn  French,  for  instance,  who  will 
afterwards  require  actually  to  speak  it.  It  is  a great 
advantage,  even  though  they  may  never  be  called  upon 
to  speak  it,  to  learn  to  read  French— to  learn  to  read 
a modern  work  of  criticism  in  French,  ora  modern 
novel  of  the  better  type,  or  modern  poetry,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  dictionary  at  every  step.  ' That 
is  a great  point,  I think,  and  I think  far  too  much 
has  been  made  out  of  this  pronunciation  business. 
Please  understand  that  I do  not  disparage  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  French.  Personally,  I have  been 
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taught  French  since  I was  a child  almost,  and  I fully 
recognise  the  importance  of  pronunciation;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I know  that  if  an  inspector  with  a fad 
goes  round  to  some  of  our  country  schools,  and  finds  a 
man  who  pronounces  the  vowel  “ e ” with  a circum- 
flex, though  not  quite  like  our  English  “ a,"  still  not 
exactly  in  the  tone  that  a Frenchman  would  use,  he 
thinks  it  very  bad,  and  so  on.  I think  the  thing  has 
been  pushed  to  a very  pedantic  length. 

4867.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Wal3H. — Even  where  a 
knowledge  of  pronunciation  is  not  communicated  at 
all,  undoubtedly  it  is  quite  true  that  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  written  language  is  of  some  use,  but  do 
you  think  it  satisfactory  that  knowledge  of  that  de- 
scription should  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  level 
in  our  system  as  the  knowledge  imparted  by  a teacher 
who  endeavours  to  teach  French  pronunciation  as  the 
language  is  spoken  in  France  1 — A distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  two  certainly.  All  I mean  to 
say  is  that  those  of  us  who  learn  French,  and  even 
those  who  are  taught  well,  are,  after  all,  a little  bit 
ridiculous  when  we  try  to  speak  before  Frenchmen. 

4868.  Chairman. — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a 
question  in  reference  to  that.  Take  two  boys  nearly 
equal  in  all  the  great  subjects — Greek,  Latin,  English 
Mathematics.  We  will  call  these  boys  A and  B. 
They  both  present  themselves  in  all  those  subjects, 
and  also  in  French.  Student  A defeats  student  B 
to  a substantial  extent  as  a candidate  for  an  exhibi- 
tion in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  Mathematics. 
B beats  A in  French,  but  B is  unable  to  pronounce 
French,  and  if  he  is  asked  what  is  the  French  for 
“ Yes,”  he  will  answer  “ O-u-i.”  The  defeated  boy, 
is  able  to  speak  French  accurately.  B,  the  successful 
boy,  has  no  idea  of  pronunciation.  Still  B succeeds 


in  getting  an  exhibition  and  defeating  his  opponent, 
simply  by  higher  marks  in  French.  Do  you  think 
that  satisfactory  ? — No,  that  is  not  satisfactory. 

4869.  How  would  you  propose  to  obviate  it  ? — By 
inspection. 

4S70.  How  would  inspection  obviate  it? — The  in- 
spector would  find  out,  certainly,  schools  where  French 
pronunciation  was  not  being  taught  up  to  a very  fair 
and  decent  level. 

4871.  But  do  you  not  see  that  one  boy  of  the  school 
may  know  nothing  about  that  French  pronunciation  ? 
— It  is  possible  that  may  be  so  even  under  good 
teaching — that  a boy  may  never  pronounce  French 
well,  but  I think  it  is  drawing  an  indictment  against 
human  nature  to  go  farther. 

4872.  But  in  the  case  I have  put — boy  A,  though 
he  is  the  best,  is  nevertheless  defeated,  owing  to 
our  want  of  a viva  voce  examination.  Is  that  not 
the  fact  ?—  That  is  perfectly  true  as  a supposed 
case,  but  I doubt  very  much  whether  it  ever  occurs. 
After  all  I do  not  believe  in  burning  my  house  to  get 
roast  pig,  nor  in  turning  the  whole  system  into  a viva 
voce  system,  which  I think  impossible  and  ruinous,  in 
order  to  avoid  a very  distant  contingency  like  that. 

4873.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — By  a system  of  in- 
spection you  might  ascertain  whether  an  honest 
attempt  was  being  made  to  teach  the  language  as  a 
living  language,  even  though  as  regards  pronunciation 
it  was  the  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bow,  and  if  that 
attempt  was  being  made  you  would  allow  a boy  to 
come  up  for  examination ; but  if  no  honest  attempt 
was  being  made  to  teach  it  as  a living  language  you 
would  preclude  that  boy  ? — Yes ; then  I would  bring 
the  Board  into  action. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Jan.  20,  1899. 
Mr.  R.  M. 


Mr.  R.  Dods,  b.a.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  examined. 


4874.  Chairman. — You  formerly  were  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast? — Yes. 

4875.  Mr.  Jones  succeeded  you  ? — Yes. 

4876.  And  you  have  retired  from  service? Yes. 

4877.  I believe  that  you  were  senior  English  Master 
in  the  Handelslehranstalt,  Leipzig? — Yes. 

4S78.  You  were  twenty-six  years  Head  Master 
in  the  Modern  Language  Department  in  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution? — Yes. 

4879.  And  you  were  Principal  of  the  last-mentioned 
school  ? — Yes. 

4880.  Might  I ask  you  to  give  me  a rough  idea  of 
the  proportion  of  the  boys  of  the  Academical  Institu- 
tion that  present  themselves  as  students  in  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ?— Well,  at  least  a third, 
I would  say. 

4881.  According  to  your  experience,  is  a third 
about  the  average  of  the  students  from  other 
Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland  who  present  them- 
selves ? — I think  it  would  be  considerably  above  the 
average. 

4882.  You  think  that  from  the  average  of  the 
schools  in  Ireland  not  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  pre- 
sented ? — Very  much  less,  I should  say. 

4883.  I want  to  confine  your  attention  to  students 
within  the  ages  that  are  admissible  to  examinations 
under  the  Intermediate  Board  ? — Yes.  I really  have 
not  made  up  the  statistics,  but  I should  think  that, 
if  you  deduct  from  the  total  number  of  the  pupils  those 
that  are  below,  say  thirteen,  the  proportion  of  those 
entering  for  the  Intermediate  would  then  be  raised 
very  considerably. 

4884.  To  about  what  proportion  would  you  say  ? 

I should  say  about  one-half. 

4885.  And  you  think  that  that  proportion  would 
extend  all  over  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

4886.  I have  made  my  calculations  from  the  figures, 
and  I should  say,  as  far  as  I can  see,  that  it  would  be 
about  one-third.  Would  that  be  according  to  your 


experience  ? — I really  have  not  studied  the  matter. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  enter  into  those  statistics. 

4887.  The  first  matter  of  great  importance  here, 
as  leading  up  to  the  ultimate  question,  is  the  matter 
of  viva  voce  examination.  In  your  opinion  is  viva  voce 
examination,  as  a rule,  advisable — at  least,  in  certain 
subjects? — In  modern  languages,  at  least,  I should 
say. 

4888.  And  in  anything  else — chemistry  ? — I sup- 
pose the  test  of  a practical  knowledge  would  be  called 
viva  voce,  but  it  is  really  more  the  hand. 

4889.  It  would  be  an  examination  other  than  a 
written  examination  ? — Yes. 

4S90.  And  in  any  other  subjects.  We  have  had 
some  questions  about  shorthand  ? — Well,  if  there  were 
not  great  difficulties  there,  in  the  way  of  viva  voce  I 
should  say  it  would  be  much  better,  but  a practical 
difficulty  seems  to  me  to  arise. 

4891.  We  will  come  to  the  practical  difficulties 
later  on.  I want  first  to  see  the  advantages,  and  then 
the  disadvantages.  In  Euclid  our  witnesses  do  not 
agree — do  you  think  that  we  can  have  a satisfactory 
examination  in  the  propositions  of  Euclid  without 
viva  voce  questioning  when  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 
ask  deductions  I — I should  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the 
experts. 

4892.  As  to  classics,  we  hud  evidence  from  Pro- 
fessor Bernard,  that  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  have  viva  voce  examination — that 'it  would  bo 
preferable  ? — I think  if  you  appoint  inspectors  it 
might  be  desirable. 

4893.  I know  that  would  be  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  it.  But  I want  to  get  at  your  ideal  system. 
Surely  no  one  can  deny  that  examinations  taken  as  a 
whole  can  be  more  satisfactorily  conducted  if  there 
is  viva  voce  questioning  than  if  it  is  confined  to 
written  papers? — Oh,  certainly,  I admit  that. 

4894.  In  your  opinion  would  inspection  be  advisable 
to  any  extent? — Yes,  to  a limited  extent. 
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4895.  And,  of  course,  we  have  the  two  alternatives, 
inspection  as  a supplement  to  examination,  and  in- 
spection in  lieu  of  examination1? — For  my  part  I 
should  prefer  inspection  as  a condition  of  examination 
— as  preparatory  to  examination. 

4896.  ‘To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  inspection 
should  extend?— Well,  I think  it  might  extend  to 
school  buildings,  the  sanitary  condition  of  school 
buildings,  to  the  modem  languages,  and  to  a limited 
extent  to  classics,  though  I do  not  think  that  it  is  so 
absolutely  necessary  there — and  to  science — physical 
science  and  chemistry. 

4897.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
direct  it  to  ascertaining  the  efficiency  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  in  the  school?— Yes,  I think  the 
inspectors  might  very  well  report  in  regard  to  that. 

4898.  Now,  what  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  the 
sanction  that  should  be  given  to  the  report,  supposing 
that  the  report  was  “ bad  in  all  respects  ” ? — I think 
in  the  first  place  a school  which  would  leceive  a report 
of  that  kind  would  be  already  very  heavily  punished 
by  the  lesser  results  fees. 

4899.  A deduction  should  be  made  from  the  results 
fees  ? - I mean  that  the  deduction  would  naturally 
occur,  particularly  in  the  case  of  chemistry  and 
physical  science. 

4900.  What  result  would  occur  ? — The  result  woidd 
occur,  I think,  that  boys  who  have  been  taught 
chemistry  with  accompanying  experiments,  rationally 
taught,  would  in  examination  turn  out  better  than  the 
boys  who  had  merely  committed  to  memory. 

4901.  That  may  be  a question.  Would  you  propose 
that  the  Board  should  not  have  any  mode  of  ensuring 
that  their  directions  were  canned  out,  that  they  should  • 
have  inspection,  but  no  power  to  penalise  the  school,  if 
on  the  result  of  the  inspection  it  should  appear  to  be 
inefficient?— I think  the  Board  should  have  power. 

4902.  Either  by  reducing  the  results  fees  or  by 
withholding  them  altogether  ? — Yes,  but  I think  that  a 
warning  would,  generally  speaking,  be  quite  sufficient. 

4903?  In  the  first  instance  a warning?— Yes. 

4904.  And,  then,  if  after  warning,  there  was  not 
improvement,  you  would  inflict  a penalty  ? — Yes. 

4905.  Have  you  considered  the  objection  raised  by 
some  witnesses  that  all  this  would  be  affected  by 
what  has  been  called  the  “ fads  ” of  the  inspectors  ? — 

I do  not  contemplate  that  a very  large  staff  of 
inspectors  would  be  necessary  for  the  limited  purposes 
I propose.  I think  three,  or  at  most  four,  inspectors 
-would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  you  can  surely  find  in 
Ireland  four  level-headed  men  who  would  carry  out 
the  work. 

4906.  I entirely  agree  with  you.  But  no  matter 
how  level-headed  a man  may  be  people  might  say  he 
has  fads  ; for  here  we  are  dealing  with  what  people 
might  say,  and  not  with  a thing  in  esse.  No  matter 
how  level-headed  he  may  be  he  may  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction to  captious  people  ? — That  is  quite  true,  and  .1 
think  that  people  should  have  the  right  of  appeal. 

4907.  Certainly,  I would  propose  that  there  should 
be  two  inspectors  instead  of  one,  and  that  there  should 
be  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Board.  But  you  see  that 
in  the  system  that  you  approve  of,  either  the  whole 
or  a portion  of  the  results  fees  might  be  dependent  on 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  Board  on  the  report  of 
the  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

4908.  And  then  there  would  come  in  the  religious 
difficulty  as  fresh  as  ever  ? — I do  not  see  what  you 
mean  exactly. 

4909.  I have  been  told  that  the  religious  difficulty, 
whatever  is  understood  by  that,  is  so  great  that  fees 
to  schools  cannot  be  distributed  upon  the  report  of 
the  inspection.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  so  I— Well, 
T never  thought  of  it  from  the  religious  point  of  view 
exactly  ; my  objection  to  it  was  rather  on  the  ground  of 
the  individuality  and  peculiar  ideas  of  the  inspectors 
that,  even  granted  that  all  the  inspectors  of  Ireland 
were  of  the  same  faith,  there  still  would  be  grounds 
for  complaint,  for  one  inspector  would  mark  severely, 
would  depress  results  fees,  and  another  of  a more 


generous  turn  would  give  higher  results  fees.  My 
objection,  therefore,  to  it  is  on  the  ground  that  there 
mi"lit  be  dissatisfaction  on  that  account. 

4910.  I am  extremely  glad  that,  with  you  at  least, 

I can  "et  rid  of  this  unpleasaut  question  that  has 
been  called  the  “ religious  difficulty.”  Of  course  we 
all  recognise  that  in  an  inspection  the  “personal  , 
equation  ” of  the  inspector  must  come  in— his  idio- 
syncrasies; but  do  you  not  observe  that  in  the  system 
of  inspection  that  you  would  approve  of,  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  inspector  would  come  in  in  relation 
to  such  portion  of  the  results  fees  as  might  be  with- 
held in  consequence  of  his  report  ? — To  a very  limited 
extent  it  might.  . 

4911.  Then  it  comes  to  a question  of  degree, 
and  not  to  one  of  principle  ; but,  of  course,  the 
degree  may  be  the  all-important  thing  ? — Yes  : I 
think  if,  for  instance,  inspection  were  substitut'  d 
for  examination,  there  would  in  the  first  place  be  a 
very  great  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient  and  com- 
petent staff  of  inspectors.  That  would  be  the  first 
difficulty,  I think,  that  the  Board  would  have  to 
face.  1 do  not  really  see  where  they  are  to  be  got ; 
because  I should  prefer  any  system — the  worst  sys- 
tem— to  picking  out  a number  of  raw  university 
Graduates,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  management  of 
a school,  or  of  practical  work  in  a school,  to  come 
down  on  men  of  experience  who  probably  knew  a 
great  deal  more  than  themselves,  and  rap  them 
over  the  finders  for  things  in  which  probably  the  in- 
spector was  wrong  and  they  were  right. 

4912.  I quite  sympathise  with  you  in  that,  it 
is  my  own  view.  Therefore  part  of  your  objection 
to  inspection  is  grounded  on  the  difficulty  ot  obtaining 
efficient  and  competent  inspectors  ? — In  the  first  place 

to  put  them  in  the  order  of  importance — my  first 

difficulty  is  how  to  establish  a general  inspectorate 
that  would  inspire  confidence,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  men  who  are  really  compe- 
tent to  undertake  such  a work. 

4913.  1 do  not  understand  the  difference  between 
these  two?— Perhaps  I have  not  expressed  myself 
properly. 

4914.  State  it  in  your  own  words  ? — One  point  that 
I spoke  of  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent 
inspectors ; and  the  first  difficulty — I do  not  remem- 
ber exactly  how  I expressed  it. 

4915.  It  was  as  regards  the  general  inspectorate? 
—I  said  I apprehended  she  result  would  be  to  shake 
the  public  confidence  in  the  system. 

4916.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — The  first  would  be 
to  get  competent  men,  aud  the  second  would  be  to 
get  men  in  whom  the  public  would  have  confidence  as 
competent  men  ? — Yes. 

4917.  Chairman. — Of  course,  in  a system  ot 
this  sort,  if  inspection  was  introduced,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  inspectors  should  be  permanent 
officers  of  the  Board  ? — Certainly. 

4918.  And  the  position  would  be  one  of  great 
honour,  and  necessarily  one  of  considerable  emolument  ? 
—Yes. 

4919.  And  do  not  you  think  that  the  proper  men 
to  fill  positions  of  that  description  would  be  the  most 
eminent  and  distinguished  head  masters  that  could  be 
procured? — Well,  I do  not  say  that  in  every  case 
For  instance,  there  are  head  masters  whose  success  is, 
to  a considerable  extent,  due — perhaps  I should  not 
say  to  “ fads  ” — but  to  their  enthusiasm  about  certain 
things. 

4920.  I quite  agree  about  that?— It  is  not  the  man 
who  possesses  the  qualities  ikat  would  make  a success- 
ful head  master  that  would  at  all  make  a successful 
inspection. 

4921.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Just  as  there  is  a 

difference  between  a great  author  and  a great  critic  ? 
—Yes.  . 

4922.  Chairman.  — I hope  I am  not  to  take  it 
as  your  opinion  that  amongst  our  head  mas  tern  in 
Ireland,  of  whom  1 entertain  a high  opinion,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a sufficient  number  of 
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proper  inspectors  ? — Of  course  not ; but  a third  diffi- 
culty would  arise,  that  it  would  be  a great  calamity  to 
Intermediate  education  in  Ireland  if  you  took  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  most  distinguished  head  masters 
away  from  their  positions. 

4923.  That  would  be  occasionally.  The  Bar  gets 

on  very  well  although  occasionally  a member  of  it  is 
taken  away  to  be  a judge? — But  the  inducements 

4924.  I assume  that  if  you  were  perfectly  satisfied 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  inspectorate,  one  of  your  diffi- 
culties would  be  removed.  The  others,  of  course, 
would  remain  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  I under- 
stand. 

4925.  Supposing  a number  of  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed, in  each  of  whom  you  had  confidence,  both  as 
to  fairness  and  competency,  then  one  of  your  objec- 
tions to  the  system  would  be  removed  ? — Yes. 

4926.  What  objection s would  remain  in  that  case? 
-—I  really  do  not  see  at  che  present  moment  that  any 
•other  objection  remains. 

4927.  Of  course  you  were  teaching  before  this  In- 
termediate system  came  into  operation,  and  you  have 
had  a long  experience  ? — Excuse  me  for  a moment.  I 
did  not  quite  understand  that  question  you  put  to 
me.  You  said  I would  have  no  further  objection. 

4928.  Well,  state  any  further  objections  ? — I have 
•some  notes  here.  I don’t  know  whether  you  will 
permit  me  to  read  them. 

4929.  Indeed  you  may  adopt  your  own  course  ? — 
At  first,  in  sending  in  these  shorter  notes,  I had  an 
idea  that  the  programme  of  this  Commission  was 
much  more  limited  than  I have  since  come  to  see,  and 
I find  that  the  scope  has  apparently  widened  out,  and 
I would  like  to  make  some  additional  observations 
and  suggestions. 

4930.  Certainly? — “The  objections  made  to  the 
•“Intermediate’  seem  to  me  to  be  reducible  to 
four  categories — (a.)  as  affecting  students  health  (over- 
pressure).; ( b .)  as  affecting  particular  subjects  of 
•study,  i.e.,  modern  languages  and  science ; (c.)  as 
affecting  the  method  of  teaching  (cram);  (cl.)  as 
affecting  masters  and  schools  (touting  for  clever  boys, 
either  directly  and  individually,  or  by  means  of 
entrance  scholarships  and  other  devices,  advertise- 
ment of  successes,  publication  in  the  newspapers  of 
lists  of  schools  in  order  of  so-called  merit,  <fcc.) 

“The  first  objection  is,  as  far  as  my  own  ex- 
periences goes,  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the 
Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  otherschools 
like  it  in  Ulster,  the  school  hours  are  much  shorter 
than  in  schools  of  the  same  order  in  Germany,  and 
the  hours  devoted  to  home  preparation  are  certainly 
not  longer.  The  objection,  however,  may  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  a number  of  pseudo-intermediate 
•schools  fostered  by  the  lavish  bestowal  of  Preparatory 
exhibitions,  but  of  this  I have  no  direct  knowledge. 

“ The  second  objection  is  well  founded.  Already 
before  the  first  programme  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  1879,  I directed  their  attention  to  this 
point  in  the  preface  to  a translation  of  the  French 
syllabus  of  modern  languages  which  I then  pub- 
lished. No  notice  was  taken  of  my  urgent  appeal, 
although  I addressed  a copy  to  each  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  Assistant  Commissioners.  Since 
then  things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
in  many  schools.  But  even  here  there  is  a com- 
pensation. If  the  number  of  students  learning 
French  on  rational  principles  has  diminished,  of 
which  I am  doubtful,  at  least  four  times  as  many 
learn  to  understand  it,  and  derive  immense  advantage 
from  the  mental  training. 

“‘The  third  objection  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
exaggerated.  First,  the  leacher  is  not  compelled  to 
cram* • and,  secondly,  he  can  obtain  satisfactory 
results  without  cramming.  But,  granting  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Intermediate  has  had  an  injurious 
effect  on  education,  is  not  the  competitive  system 
equally  characteristic  of  our  higher  education?  Fellow- 
ships, studentships,  sizarships,  exhibitions,  prizes  are 
all  bestowed  on  the  same  lines.  Now  I think  it  will 


hardly  be  disputed  that  in  a rational  system  of  educa-  Jan.  26,  issx' 
tion  the  further  that  education  is  pursued  the  more  j[r  Dod3_ 
limited  should  be  the  role  of  memory  work.  I am  b a. 
fully  pursuaded  that,  if  the  Germans  are  superior  to 
us  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  (with  one  exception, 

I believe)  the  reason  of  their  superiority  is  to  be  found, 
not  so  much  in  thegreater  perfection  of  their  secondary 
education,  as  in  the  elimination  of  competition  from 
higher  education. 

“The  fourth  objection  is  so  fully  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  reference 
to  this  dangerous  and  rapidly-spreading  canker.” 

Probably  I need  not  go  into  this  in  detail.  I look 
upon  the  German  system  in  the  main  as  the  best. 

4931.  Perhaps  you  had  better  read  it  on?— Very 
well  : — “ The  best  system  would  be  in  my  opinion  a 
system  of  secondary  education  in  which  there  would 
be  neither  results  fees  nor  rewards  in  the  shape  of 
prizes  or  exhibitions.  School  buildings,  apparatus, 

&c.,  would  be  supplied  from  State  funds.  A university 
training  and  degree,  with  an  examination  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  would  be  the  con- 
dition sine  qua  non  of  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

Candidate  teachers,  after  a novitiate  of  one  or  two 
years,  would  be  admitted  to  the  regular  staff  and  en- 
titled to  an  annual  salary,  with  a retiring  allowance 
after  a certain  period  of  service.  The  schools  would 
be,  as  under  our  National  Board,  denominational  or 
mixed,  with  a strict  conscience  clause.  The  efficiency 
of  the  schools  would  be  tested  and  maintained  by  in- 
spection. In  a word,  my  ideal  would  run  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  Prussian  system.  As  I do  not  see  any 
likelihood  of  such  an  ideal  system  being  adopted,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  practical 
suggestions  in  addition  to  those  already  submitted  to 
the  Commission 

“ (1.)  Opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  graduates 
and  other  qualified  persons  wishing  to  become  Inter- 
mediate teachers  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 

“ (2.)  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  three  other  grades  remain  as  at  present. 

“ (3.)  There  should  be  two  parallel  courses  in  each 
grade — the  ‘ grammar  school  ’ and  the  ‘ modern, ’with 
a different  scale  of  marks  and  separate  exhibitions. 

No  ‘ grammar  school  ’ candidate  should  be  allowed  to 
take  more  than  one  modern  language,  and  no 
‘modern’  should  be  allowed  to  enter  in  Greek. 

Beyond  this  I should  not  be  disposed  to  go  a step  for 
the  present.  To  establish  more  than  two  courses,  to 
compel  schools  to  be  either  exclusively  ‘ grammar  ’ or 
exclusively  ‘ modern,’  to  introduce  cast-iron  pro- 
grammes, allowing  no  variety  or  liberty  of  choice,  would 
be  attended  by  results  little  short  of  disastrous.  In 
particular  such  proposals,  if  adopted  and'earried  out, 
would  inflict  irreparable  injury,  if  not  utter  ruin,  on  a 
very  large  number  of  small  schools,  some  of  which,  as 
I am  prepared  to  prove,  are  doing  "work  equal  to  that 
of  any  school  in  Lreland.  It  would  greatly  relieve  the 
pressure  on  such  schools  if  (say  in  Latin  and  modern 
languages)  the  authors  were  to  remain  the  same  in  both 
courses.  A higher  standard  might  be  demanded  in  the 
composition  and  ‘ unseens  ’ in  modern  languages,  on 
the  ‘ modern’  side,  and  on  the  “ grammar  ’ side  in 
Latin.  I cannot  see  that  any  harm  would  ensue  from 
this  arrangement. 

» Minor  Suggestions. — The  value  of  exhibitions  m 
the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  should  be  re- 
duced to  £10,  £20,  and  £30  respectively.  German 
handwriting  should  be  optional.  Gold  medals  in 
modern  languages  should  be  abolished.  The  first  place 
in  a modern  lauguage  should  be  rewarded  with  a book 
prize  or  medal.  "The  value  of  composition  prizes  should 
be  increased.” 

4932.  The  only  part  of  your  statement — your  written 
statement  here — as  to  which  I should  like  to  ask  a few 
questions  is  with  reference  to  the  question  of  exami- 
nation and  inspection  ; I do  not  wish  to  qualify  your 
opinion  in  any  way  ; but  I would  like  to  put  certain 
difficulties  to  you  and  receive  your  answers^  to  them  ? 
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—You  remember,  possibly,  tlie  point  at  which  I in- 
troduced this  , paper.  I was  going  to  refer  to  what  [ 
call  my  ideal  views ; that  is  to  say,  where  the  State 
contributes  money  I think  the  State  has  a right  lo 
control. 

4933.  I think  it  is  out  of  practical  politics  to  expect 
that  these  are  to  be  all  State  schools,  as  in  Germany. 
You  have  told  us  that  you  are  in  favour  of  a certain 
amount  of  control  by  the  inspection  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — Yes. 

4934.  But  I understand  from  your  paper  and  what 
you  have  said  here  that  you  think  that  payment  to 
the  schools  should  continue  to  be  on  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  individual  pupils  at  one  general  examin- 
ation conducted  without  viva  voce  questioning  and 
common  to  all  Ireland! — Yes;  of  course  I would 
modify  it  slightly  by  making  the  report  of  inspectors 
a necessary  condition. 

4935  Very  well ; I will  take  it  now  in  that  way. 
Do  you  recognise  that  there  are  any  difficulties  in  a 
system  in  which  the  payment  to  the  schools  depends 
on  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  individual 
students.  Have  you  ever  presented  any  of  these  diffi- 
culties to  your  own  mind  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that 
I have. 

4936.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
matter  has  been  discussed  for  a great  number  of  years 
in  England — the  question  of  examination  as  against 
education  ? — As  I understand  it,  in  England  the  great 
revolt  has  been  against  results  fees  paid  on  inspectors’ 
reports. 

4937.  No,  I think  the  revolt  has  been  rather  the 
other  way— against  the  results  fees  being  paid  on  the 
results  of  individual  examination! — I may  be  wrono, 
but  I do  not  think  so. 

4938.  I mean  in  the  primary  system.  That  was 
formerly  paid  for  on  the  result  of  individual  examin- 
ations, and  that  has  been  found  a failure! — Yes,  the 
examination  by  inspectors. 

4939.  J want  to  come  to  this  subject  of  examin- 
ation. There  is  one  examination  to  test  the  title  t.o 
exhibitions  and  also  to  ascertain  the  pass  students.  Is 
not  that  so  1 — Yes. 

4940.  In  any  examination  of  that  sort  is  it  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  a large  part  of  it  should  deal 
with  the  difficult  portions  of  the  subjects  1 — Yes,  it  was 
for  that  reason  I have  suggested  that  there  should  be 
two  separate  papers. 

4941.  Iam  glad  to  hear  that,  but  is  not  there  a real 

danger  in  a system  under  which  results  fees  are  paid 
on  the  results  of  examinations,  that  the  teachers  will 
tend  to  teach  their  pupils  the  difficulties  and 
abnormalities  of  the  subject,  as  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  course — the  true  and  substantial  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject! — That  is  of  course  entirely  in 
the  control  of  the  Board.  If  they  allow  their 
examiners 

4942.  If  you  tell  me  how  to  control  .examiners  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you.  I have  had  twenty  years’ 
experience  as  one  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  and, 
seriously  speaking,  is  not  that  difficulty  a very  grave 
one  to  deal  with.  It  has  been  referred  to  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  so  that,  if  I err,  I do  so  in  good  company?— 
Well,  supposing  you  take  the  honour  boys,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  I do  not  see  how  in  any 
other  way  you  could  award  exhibitions. 

4943.  N either  do  I.  But  then  I object  to  having  the 
same  measure  for  determining  who  are  the  best  boys 
in  a competition,  as  well  as  determining  the  amount 
of  results  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher.  I consider 
it  unfair  to  the  teacher.  Is  not  there  that  difficulty 
in  awarding  him  results  fees  dependent  on  examina- 
tions. I take  a case  which,  [ dare  say,  must  be  a 
very  common  case  with  you.  There  are  boys— I do 
not  like  to  call  them  “dull”  boys — but  there  are 
boys  a little  beneath  the  average,  but  still  boys  that 
can  be  made  right  good  citizens  with  good  teaching 
and  good  training.  You  take  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  such  a boy,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  pass 


the  examination!  Ts  the  teacher  to  get  nothing  for 
his  trouble  in  educating  that  boy! — That  I admit  is. 
a difficulty  ; but  it  is  a difficulty  of  detail. 

4944.  Is  not  that  unfair  to  the  teacher  1 — Yes ; 
but  I believe  that  every  system,  even  the  Prussian 
system,  which  I admire  so  much,  has  its  defects. 

4945-  I quite  agree.  I don’t  think  there  is  any- 
thing perfect  in  this  world.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
I was  trying  to  get  at  the  system  which  has  the  least 
possible  imperfection! — I think  that  the  injurious 
effects  resulting  from  the  inspection  of 'a  staff,  say,, 
of  twenty  inspectors  spread  over  the  country 

4946.  That  is  not  my  idea  at  all — a staff  of  twenty 
inspectors  spread  over  the  country.  I am  trying  to 
deal  with  such  evils  as  there  may  be  in  reference  to 
the  system  of  examination.  It  may  be  that  you  think 
there  is  no  evil  at  all! — No.  It  is  a question  with  me 
as  to  a choice  of  evils. 

4947.  I first  must  ascertain  what  the  evils  are  on 
the  one  side.  You  have  determined  your  choice..  It 
rests  with  me  to  make  up  my  own  opinion.  I want 
to  see  your  view  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  each. 
Don’t  you  understand  that  1 — Yes. 

4948.  Therefore,  logically,  must  I not  ask  you 
whether  you  appreciate  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
element  of  the  payments  being  dependent  on  results- 
of  examination  1 — Yes. 

4949.  There  are  some  people  that  see  no  difficulties, 
and  I have  nothing  further  to  ask  them.  I am  glacl 
to  see  you  do  appreciate  the  difficulties  ! — Yes. 

4950.  Let  me  come  to  another  matter.  You  tell 
me  that,  roughly  speaking,  about  one-third  of  the 
pupils  within  the  Intermediate  ages  are  presented  for 
examination  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Neces- 
sarily something  less  than  one  third  pass,  because 
a large  portion  of  those  who  present  themselves  do  not 
pass.  Would  I be  right  in  saying  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  Intermediate  pupils  in  Ireland  pass  the 
examination.  No  results  fees  are  paid  upon  the  other 
three-fourths.  Is  not  that  sol — Yes. 

4951.  But  you  have  had  at  least;  three  times  as 
much  trouble,  if  not  more,  with  those  upon  whom 
you  have  been  paid  nothing  as  you  have  had  upon 
those  upon  whom  you  have  been  paid  ? — That  is  quite 
true. 

4952.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a good  system  1 — I 
do  not  see  that  the  State,  being  the  paymaster,  can 
very  well  give  money  without  something  to  show  for  it. 

4953.  1 agree.  What  does  the  State  pay  the 
money  for  1 Is  it  not  for  efficiency  of  education  ? — Yes. 

4954.  It  is  for  the  actual  work  that  is  done  by  the 
schoolmasters  1 — Yes. 

4955.  Very  well.  If  you  pay  upon  the  results  of 
examination  you  don’t  pay  for  the  exact  work  by  the 
schoolmaster.  But  you  pay  for  the  result  of  that 
work,  taking  into  consideration  an  additional  element 
— that  is,  the  effect  upon  the  particular  boys  1 — Yes. 

4956.  But  would  it  not  be  logically  a great  deal 
fairer  to  pay  upon  the  actual  work  clone — that  is,  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
boys  who  are  so  taught? — Well,  I suppose  it  would  if 
you  were  absolutely  certain  that  you  would  commit 
no  injustice. 

4957.  If  you  were  absolutely  certain  that  you  could, 
get  competent  inspectors,  and  inspectors  that  would 
command  the  confidence  of  the  country  1— Yes. 

4958.  There  is  another  matter  I should  like  to 
say  one  word  about.  Having  been  a teacher  before 
the  commencement  of  the  system,  of  course  you  value 
the  individuality  and  mode  of  teaching  of  the  head 
master? — Yes. 

4959.  It  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  success  in 
teaching,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4960.  Y ou  know  schools  in  Ireland  as  I do  that 
have  been  made  by  their  head  master,  and  have  been 
marred  by  a succeeding  head  master? — Yes. 

4961.  In  your  opinion  does  this  system  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  in  any  way  interfere  with  that  liberty 
of  mode  of  examination  and  choice  of  programme  by 
the  head  master,  which  is  vegarded  by  many  as  an 
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Important  factor  in  education1! — Yes.  I must  say  it 
does  to  a certain  extent. 

4962.  Would  you  rather  choose  your  own  pro- 
gramme for  a boy  in  the  Junior  Grade  than  have  a 
programme  dictated  by  the  Board? — Well,  perhaps 
I might.  But  then  those  who  offer  me.  on  the  one 
hand,  the  competitive  examination  for  my  clever 
boys  with  medals  and  prizes,  and  those  who  offer 
me  results  fees  for  my  work,  have,  I should  say, 
the  right  to  dictate  the  course  that  I am  to  follow. 

4963.  I know.  But  we  are  not  attempting  to 
dictate.  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  I don’t  think  you  have  quite  under- 
stood the  question  I have  put  to  you.  I contemplate 
that  this  results  examination  shall  continue  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  competitions  for  exhibitions? — 
Yes.  I quite  understood  you.  But  that  is  exactly 
•where  I disagree  with  your  lordship. 

4964.  Yes.  You  wish  that  there  should  be  a pass 
-examination  also? — Yes.  But  my  idea  is  that  you 
-cannot  possibly,  without  injuring  education,  haveacom- 
petitive  examination  without  the  results  fees  as  well. 

4965.  But  surely  it  is  all  the  same  to  you  in  what 
form  you  are  paid  the  money  if  you  are  paid  it?. — I 
don’t  think  so.  In  France  they  have  a competition 
— the  concours  general — at  which  the  boys  compete  for 
prizes  and  honours.  Well,  I know  very  directly  from 
French  professors  that  it  has  a most  injurious  effect. 
I look  upon  the  results  fees  as  a corrective.  Under 
■the  French  system  the  master  is  tempted  to  devote 
-Jar  too  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  clever 
boys,  thdse  boys  who  are  likely  to  bring  him  credit 
in  the  concours  general,  and  he  has  no  inducement  in 
the  shape  of  results  fees  to  push  on  his  duller  boys. 
The  result  I believe  is,  on  the  whole,  very  bad  for 
French  education. 

4966.  Well,  we  will  pass  from  France  for  one 
moment.  Of  course  you  don’t  intend  to  suggest 
that  in  France  there  is  any  examination  in  which  the 
payment  of  the  teacher  depends  upon  the  result  of  his 
pupils  passing  ? — No. 

4967.  There  is  no  such  thing  anywhere  except  with 
us.  We  will  pass  now  from  France.  Supposing  that 
there  were  an  inspection  of  the  schools  at  various 
times  during  the  year  without  notice  that  the 
inspector  at  each  visit  saw  the  class,  actually  heard 
the  class  asked  questions  by  its  teacher  in  the 
portions  of  the  work  upon  which  they  were  then 
engaged.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  would  ensure  the 
due  inspection  of  the  average  pupils  and  of  the  dull 
■or  backward  pupils? — Yes,  and  that  is  exactly  my 
ideal  system,  without  results  fees  and  without  com- 
petition. 

4968.  Then  I am  glad  that  you  and  I rather  agree, 
or  that  I am  come  to  see  that  your  ideas  agree  with 
mine? — Yes;  but  then,  excuse  me,  there  is  the  prac- 
tical question  of  distributing  the  money  and  the 
question  of  the  inspector’s. 

4969.  If  I could  get  at  the  educational  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  first,  I would  then  come  to  the 
question  of  the  money.  Supposing  an  examination  by 
a competent  inspector  at  the  school  upon  your  own 
programme,  determined  by  the  headmaster  aud 
approved  of  by  the  Board,  and  results  fees  paid 
according  to  the  pupils  who  have  answered  satisfac- 
torily, what  would  you  say  to  that  ? — I still  say  that 
theoretically  that  is  a fine  system,  but  it  is  part  of  a 
wide  system,  which  I fear  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
country. 

4970.  Well,  then,  the  system  is  in  itself  good,  but 
it  cannqt  be  accepted  by  the  country.  Kindly  tell  me 
what  are  your  reasons  for  that? — I believe  you  must 
have  all  these  conditions  that  I read  out.  You  must 
first  require  certain  qualifications  in  your  masters. 
Without  going  into  details,  I would  say  that  you 
would  require  something  like  what  the  French  and 
German  systems  have  in  common,  that  is  to  say,  State 
regulation  of  Intermediate  schools,  which  begins  with 
the  training  of  the  schoolmasters  in  the  normal  school 
and  extends  even  to  the  details  of  the  programme. 


4971.  I will  take  one  of  those  matters,  the  first  one  Jan.  28,1899. 
that  you  mentioned,  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  Mr  rTdoiIs 
one  approved  of  by  the  State.  Surely,  if  the  b.a.  * 
inspector  went  down  and  heard  the  teacher  teaching, 

and  that  he  was  not  a proper  teacher,  his  method 
would  at  once  be  seen  by  the  inspector  to  be  in- 
efficient, and  would  be  at  once  so  reported.  Would 
not  that  be  a living  test  of  his  efficiency  ? — It  would 
if  you  could  be  perfectly  sure  of  your  inspector. 

4972.  Yes  ; I quite  agree  with  you  that  in  every 
human  institution  there  is  that  difficulty  ; but  if  you 
are  satisfied  as  to  the  competency  of  the  inspector  and 
of  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  him,  would  you 
oppose  the  system  ? — No  ; but  I think  it  is  hardly 
possible  in  dealing  with  Intermediate  education  to 
secure  such  things. 

Having  brought  you  to  that  point  1 won’t  trouble 
you  any  further. 

4973.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  not  suppose 
that  I have  formed  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  rival  systems  before  us.  But  I 
want  clearly  to  understand  your  individual  views  on 
the  subject.  I understand  you  attach  very  consider- 
able importance  to  efficient  inspection  as  a test  of 
methods  of  teaching  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  would  be 
useful. 

4974.  More  especialiy  with  regard  to  modern 
languages  and  to  natural  science  ? — Yes. 

4975.  But  you  object  to  inspection  as  the  basis 
upon  which  the  State  aid  should  be  distributed 
amongst  the  schools  '( — I cannot  say  that  I have 
very  strong  views  of  any  kind  on  the  subject.  My 
own  feeling  is  this,  that  the  present  system  holds  and 
would  continue  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  of  the  masters. 

4976.  It  is  a most  important  element  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  to  inquire  not  only 
what  is  the  best  system,  but  what  would  be  accepted 
as  the  best  system.  Those  are  two  different  questions. 

Your  main  objection  to  the  disti’ibution  of  fees  as  the 
result  of  inspection  is  a doubt  whether  it  would  prove 
generally  acceptable,  and  meet  with  the  confidence 
of  the  public  ? — Yes,  I think  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  say  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Intermediate 
masters  are  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  this 
examination  for  results,  and  they  are  opposed  to 
inspection,  and  I think  they  naturally  ought  to  have 
considerable  weight  in  settling  the  question. 

4977.  Frointheir  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
present  system  ? — Yes.  The  other  observation  that 
I make  is  this  —that  the  opposition  to  results  fees  in 
the  primary  schools,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  quite  a different  basis  altogether. 

In  that  case  it  is  not  one  examination  for  all 
candidates  with  every  candidate  getting  fair  treat- 
ment. But  it  is  a question  of  numbers  of  inspectors 
— I suppose  one  hundred  connected  with  the  primary 
system,  one  marking  a school  severely,  one  marking 
a school  lightly,  and  so  on,  with  the  result  that  the 
primary  teachers  in  both  countries  got  up  in  arms 
and  are  in  arms  against  the  results  system. 

4978.  The  opinions  of  experts  must  be  considered 
with  due  regard  to  the  particular  system  of  which 
they  have  had  experience  and  with  which  they  are 
dealing  ? — Yes. 

4979.  And  although  those  opinions  which  are 
quoted  here  are  entitled  to  great  x-espect  and 
consideration,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  the 
Opinions  of  experts  who  have  not  directed  their 
attention  to  Irish  experience  or  to  our  system.  Did 
you  ever  hear  a “jurist”  defined  as  a man  who. knew 
a little  of  the  laws  of  every  counti’y  but  his  own. 

Perhaps  that  is  a new  definition  to  you  ? — Yes. 

4980.  May  thei’e  not  be  educational  experts  who 
might  possibly  be  defined  somewhat  similarly. 

In  other  words,  must  we  not  have  special  regard  to 
the  experience  of  experts  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  particular  system  and  circumstances 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  ? — Yes. 
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4981.  Not  disregarding  experience  derived  from 
other  systems  but  discounting  it,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  they  ai-e  different  systems  tried  under 
different  conditions?— Yes. 

4982.  I understand  that  the  strong  observations 
that  are  contained  in  your  paper  are  not  directed 
against  inspection  as  a corrective  of  the  system  of 
written  examination.  You  say,  “ A very  large  staff  of 
inspectors  would  be  required  to  examine  so  many 
schools  in  so  many  subjects ; and  as  each  of  these  in- 
spectors would  have  bis  prejudices  and  fads,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  a higher  standard  of  uniformity  and 
justice  would  be  attained  ” ? — Yes. 

4983.  Although  the  individuality  of  the  inspectors 
comes  into  play  even  when  you  adopt  inspection  as  a 
corrective,  it  is  not  nearly  such  an  important  element 
as  when  you  adopt  inspection  as  a basis  of  the  calcu- 
lation of  payment  ? — Certainly. 

4984.  In  the  first  place,  it  only  deals  with  a limited 
number  of  subjects,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  system  ? — No. 

4985.  And  your  observations,  as  I read  them,  are 
directed,  not  against  inspection  as  a corrective,  but 
against  inspection  as  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
system  of  distribution  ? — Yes. 

4986.  I undei’stood  that,  to  be  so  from  your  paper. 
You  were  asked  whether  it  was  not  fair  that  the 
teacher  should  be  paid  for  the  entii-e  of  his  teaching, 
not  only  for  teaching  what  I may  call  his  specimen 
boys,  but.  for  teaching  all  the  boys  in  l.he  school. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  is  not  the  theox-y  of  the  present 
system  that  you  ascertain  the  general  teaching  in  his 
school  by  an  examination  of  certain  boys  ? — Yes. 

4’987.  It  may  be  quxte  a wrong  assxxmption,  but  the 
theory  is,  that  you  pay  a manager  for  the  teaching  in 
a certain  school,  and  you  test  the  amount  of  his 
teaching  by  examination  ? — Certainly. 

4988.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  test,  but  the 
thing  sought  to  be  arrived  at  is  the  same — the  teaching 
in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

4989.  The  questiou  remains  which  test  is  the  bettex-. 
There  are  two  practical  points  to  which  I would  like  to 
direct  your  attention,  having  regal’d  to  your  experience. 
You  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatoi’y 
Gxade  ? — Y es. 

4990.  Some  practical  men  have  said  to  us,  “ If 
you  do  away  with  the  Preparatory  Grade  the 
teachers  would  be  tempted  to  teach  the  Junior 
Grade  programme  prematurely.  But  if  you  keep 
the  Prepax'atox-y  Grade  their  teaching  is  graduated, 
and  leads  up  to  it.”  Have  yon  considered  that 
point  ? — I have  not  thought  of  that,  but  I think  there 
is  something  in  it.  If  the  Commissioners  should  de- 
cide to  retain  the  Preparatory  Grade  mei-ely  txs  a 
pass  grade  I think  there  could  be  no  objection. 

4991.  I may  say  that  I entirely  agree  with  you  on 
that  point.  There  seems  to  be  a general  unanimity 
on  that  point.  But  you  recognised,  when  I mentioned 
the  last  point,  that  it  was  a matter  to  be  considered  ? 
— Yes. 

4992.  Now,  you  have  contemplated  the  division  of 
our  courses  into,  at  all  events,  two — grammar  school 
and  modern  ? — Yes. 

4993.  And  you  have  suggested  that  this  division 
should  run  through  the  entire  course.  Have  you  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  that  ? Do  you  think  it  desirable 
to  specialize  at  a very  early  stage  ? — No,  I don’t. 

4994.  I want  you  to  consider  the  point  ? — You  see 
my  specialisation  is  vei’v  limited.  It  is  just  a 

' question  of  Latin  being  compulsory  on  the  classical 
side.  Greek  and  Latin  would  be  the  principal 
languages  on  the  one  side,  and  Greek  would  be 
exclxxded  on  the  other  side. 

4995.  Then  I take  it  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
what  I may  call  the  extreme  specialisation  that  has 
been  recommended  to  us  at  an  early  stage  ? — No,  I 
xim  strongly  opposed  to  that,  and  I am  strongly  op- 
posed to  commex'cial  specialisation.  I may  say  that 
there  is  a strong  temptation  to  teachex-s  of  modern 
languages  to  add  the  commercial  to  their  teaching  of 


the  language,  and  I am  pxoud  to  say  that  I never  for 
a moment  accepted  it.  I have  continued  to  teach 
both  French  and  German  simply  on  the  old  lines.  I 
don’t  think  I ever  took  a single  pupil  for  the  commer- 
cial course. 

4996.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention.  You,  with  all  others 
who  are  interested  in  edxxcation,  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4997.  Wex-e  you  present  when  Mr.  Jones  was  ex- 
amined?— Yes. 

4998.  Were  you  present  when  I asked  him  some 
questions  on  that  point  ? — I think  so. 

4999.  Were  you  presexxt  when  he  gave  us  his  views 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  individuality  in  teaching 
might  be  retained  under  the  present  system? — Yes. 

5000.  Do  you  generally  concur  with  his  views  on 
that? — Ido  concur  with  Mr.  Jones’s  views;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I think  there  is  a want  of  distinction 
between  schools.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  vague- 
ness in  what  has  been  said  hitherto — that  is  to  say 
in  a large  boarding  school,  such  as  the  English  public 
schools,  the  influence  of  the  master  is  a very  different 
thing  from  the  influence  of  the  master  in  a great  day- 
school,  like,  for  instance,  the  Manchester  Grammar- 
School;  and  I think  that  the  Commissioners  must 
beware  of  legislating  merely  for  what  I would  call  the 
public  school  side,  a side  of  education  that  is  very 
little  represented  ixx  Ireland,  forgetting  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  schools  in  Ireland  are  rather  of  the  type 
of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School — that  is'great  day- 
schools.  The  head  master’s  influence  in  the  day  school 
is,  do  doubt,  very  important,  but  it  is  not  at  all  of  the 
importance  that  the  head  master’s  influence  is  in  a 
great  boarding  school. 

5001.  O’Conor  Don. — I see  you  differ  from  Mr. 
Jones  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  having  pass 
and  honours  paper’s? — Yes,  I should  explain  here 
that  although  I heard  Mr  Jones’s  evidence,  I am  still 
not  a convert  to  his  views.  The  ground  and  reason  I 
have  for  this  suggestion  is  the  making  of  your  work 
moi’e  accurate  and  moi’e  satisfactory.  Where  honour 
and  pass  candidates  ax’e  mixed  up  together,  say  you 
have  a thousand  answers  returned,  pi-obably  thirty 
or  forty  of  these  would,  under  the  new  arrange- 
mexxt,  be  honour  papers.  Well,  the  examiner  takes 
these  thousand  papers,  one  after  the  other-,  axxd  he 
gets  completely  bewildered  and  confused  with  the 
great  mass  of  papers.  Whereas,  if  he  began  by  taking 
thirty  honour  papers,  and  pxxt  aside  the  pass  papers, 
then  he  would  arrive  certainly  at  moi’e  accurate, 
and  I would  say,  at  more  reliable  results. 

5002.  You  don’t  see  any  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out 
in  the  schools  ? — I really  don’t.  I may  be  wrong, 
but  I don’t. 

5003.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — On  that  particular 
point,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  choice  between 
pass  and  honour  papers  should  be  made  by  the  stu- 
dent when  he  sends  in  his  application  to  be  ex- 
amined ? — Yes. 

5004.  And  that  of  course  he  would  be  under  the 
advice  of  the  teacher? — Yes. 

5005.  Do  you  think  that  would  lead  to  any  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  teachers  as  to  advice  which 
they  should  give  the  boys? — Well,  I cannot  say  that 
I think  it  would  have  for  its  effect  to  make  the 
boys  limit  their  programmes,  and  therefore  would 
resxxlt  in  mox’e  thoroughness  of  education. 

5006.  That  is  to  say  dropping  subjects  in  which 
they  could  not  do  more  than  pass  ? — Yes. 

5007.  Do  you  think  that  advisable  in  the  early 
stages  ? — I think  it  would  do  no  injury,  because  the 
honour  boy  who  is  aiming  at  an  exhibition  will  always 
take  a sufficiently  wide  course. 

5008.  But  he  may  take  a wide  course  though  he 
does  not  expect  to  be  in  a position  to  take  an  honour 
paper- — what  you  would  call  an  honour  paper — in  some 
subjects? — I don’t  exactly  see  the  point  of  the 
objection. 
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5009.  Well,  take  a boy  who  is  not  brilliant  in 
French  but  a good  Classic — you  would  say  to  that 
boy,  “ Don’t  go  in  except  as  a pass ; don’t  attempt 
anything  but  a pass,”  would  not  that  discourage  him 
taking  up  French  beyond  the  degree  of  attainment 
that  gives  a good  pass? — I don’t  know.  Of  course 
it  means  a little  specialisation ; but  whether  it  would 
be  injurious  in  its  effects  I could  hardly  say. 

5010.  Look  at  it  practically,  as,  one  who  had  a large 
number  of  boys  ? — I do  not  see  it  would  have  much 
influence  one  way  or  another. 

5011.  You  have  had  charge  during  your  teaching 
work  in  Ireland  of  the  modern  languages  department 
in  the  Academical  Institution? — Yes. 

5012.  Except  , as  regards  the  text-books,  which  I 
omit  for  the  moment,  has  the  Intermediate  Board 
affected  in  any  material  way  your  methods  of  teach- 
ing?— None  whatever. 

5013.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  Institution  in 
any  way,  except  as  regards  the  interest  one  has  in  any 
place  where  one  has  obtained  his  successes.  Your 
school,  you  are  free  now  to  say,  gained  rather  a 


brilliant  place  in  the  modern  languages  department  ? 
— Y es  ; an  honourable  place. 

5014.  Having  regard  to  your  long  interest  in  the 
school,  you  have  the  least  right  to  complain  as  to  the 
position  your  school  took  both  in  honours  and  results 
fees  ? — I should  say  that. 

5015.  And  that  result  was  attained  by  you  while 
making  not  the  least  change  in  your  handling  of  the 
boys  or  methods  of  teaching? — Not  the  least. 

5016.  Except  taking  the  text-books  that  you  might 
not  otherwise  have  chosen? — Yes. 

5017.  So  that  on  your  experience  this  system  does 
not,  for  a competent  teacher  and  a fairly  conscientious 
man,  tend  unduly  to  force  him  to  bad  methods  of 
teaching? — I should  say  not,  and  I am  sure  there  are 
a great  many  masters  like  myself  in  that  respect. 

5018.  But,  without  claiming  special  virtue  in 
doing  so,  you  have  gone  on  teaching  the  boys 
just  as  effectively  as  they  would  have  been  taught  if 
we  had  not  been  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 


Jan.  26. 1899. 
Mr.  R.  Dods, 
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m--'m  ELEVENTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  27th  JANUARY,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42£  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair  • The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.;  The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.;  The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d. ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


•Mr.  Robert  Dods,  b.a.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,. Belfast,  further  examined. 


5019.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.— I hope  I shall  not 
occupy  you  very  long,  but  I want  to  ask  you  a few 
questions.  Suppose  you  had  the  corrective  inspection 
which  was  spoken  of  yesterday,  do  you  think  that 
viva  voce  examirtation  would  be  iudispensable  to  a 
satisfactory  examination? — Yes,  certainly,  in  the 
languages. 

5020.  In  the  languages  ? — I mean  in  modern 
languages. 

5021.  I mean,  supposing  that  you  have  the  viva 
voce  examination  in  the  language  in  the  school,  and 
that  we  offer  a written  paper  to  the  student  as  we  do 
now,  would  the  examination  by  the  written  paper  be 
satisfactory  without  further  oral  examination  ? — Quite 
satisfactory  ; in  fact,  I am  strongly  opposed  to  viva 
voce  marks  being  given  at  all  for  honours. 

5022.  You  would  not  allow  the  viva  voce  to  count? 
—Certainly  not. 

5023.  You  prefer  to  have  separate  pass  and  honour 
papers? — I do. 

5024.  Of  course  that  would  be  a great  convenience 
if  we  could  accomplish  it.  Might  I ask  you  how 
many  in  the  hundred  of  your  boys  pass,  that  is  of 
•of  those  presented — I mean  on  the  average  ? — I should 
say  that  out  of,  say,  sixty  presented,  probably  fifty 
would  pass. 

5025.  You  would  lose  ten  on  the  sixty? Yes. 

I should  think  so. 

5026.  It  has  been  calculated,  and  T.  am  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation,  that 
a pass  with  us  at  present  means  62£  per  cent,  on  the 
pass  questions? — Yes. 

5027.  That  is  to  sav,  only  ten  boys  out  of  the 
sixty  you  send  in  would  fail  to  get  62£  per  cent,  on 
the  pass  part  of  the  paper  at  present  ? — Yes. 

5028.  You  were  asked  about  rewarding  the  teacher 
for  the  pains  expended  by  him  on  the  dull  boy.  Now, 
■suppose  the  teacher  to  be  paid  a reasonable  amount  for 
the  boys  that  pass,  do  you  think  he  suffers  injustice  in 
not  being  paid  for  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  perhaps,  do  not  pass  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so, 
because  I consider  that  if  you  pay  for  boys  en  bloc 
you  must  necessarily  reduce  the  rate  of  payment,  so 
that  it  would  come  out  pretty  much  to  the  same  thing. 

5029.  So  that  you  think  payment  on  a section  of 
the  boys,  though  not  ideally  perfect,  works  fairly 
well  at  present  as  regards  the  remuneration  of  the 
teacher  ? — Yes. 

5030.  If  the  grant  in  aid  to  the  heads  of  schools 
were  given  on  inspection  you  would  not,  I understood 
from  your  evidence  yesterday,  think  it  advisable  to 
have  a general  competition  for  prizes  ? — No,  because, 
as  I mentioned  before,  my  experience  of  teaching  in 
France  leads  me  to  think  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  education. 

5031.  The  exhibitions  and  prizes  would  then  have 
to  be  awarded  within  the  individual  schools  by  some 


device,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  no  general  com- 
petition. You  would  not  recommend  that? — No,  I 
think  not.  I do  not  see  how  that  could  be  done. 

5032.  Of  course  we  could  allocate  exhibitions  and 
prizes  to  individual  schools,  and  let  the  competition  be 
in  the  school  itself  ? — Yes ; but  I do  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity for  that,  because  large  schools,  I should  say, 
with  their  foundations,  or  their  fees,  would  be  rich 
enough  to  give  prizes  to  their  own  pupils  if  they  chose. 

5033.  And  would  the  teaching  profession  generally 
and  the  public,  do  you  think,  approve  of  a system  of 
that  kind  ? — I do  not  think  they  would.  My  own 
feeling,  I may  say,  is  that  the  system  of  rewarding 
pupils  is  carried  much  too  far. 

5034.  What  change  would  you  propose  to  make  1 — 

I have  already  proposed  a reduction  of  the  value  of  the 
exhibitions.  * 

5035.  You  have  given  us  your  judgment  on  that 
point  in  the  paper  you  sent  in? — Yes. 

5036.  There  is  a very  important  practical  matter, 
and  that  is  the  education  of  clever  boys  in  rural 
districts  and  in  small  towns.  Could  you  offer  any 
suggestion  from  your  experience  as  to  how  Inter- 
mediate education  could  be  extended  more  fully  to 
that  class '! — Well,  you  might  adopt  a system  which 
prevails  in  some  countries,  where  a clever  boy,  say, 
attending  the  Primary  or  National  school,  is  sent  for 
his  education  to  a centre  where  there  is  an  Inter- 
mediate school. 

5037.  Would  that  be  a method  easily  carried  out 
in  practice  ? — I do  not  think  it  would,  in  this  country 
at  any  rate.  But  I think  that  the  small  schools 
scattered  over  the  country  meet  that  want. 

5038.  I should  just  wish  your  opinion  in  regard 
to  that.  You  were  master  in  one  department  of  a 
lai'ge  school  ? — Yes. 

5039.  I should  like  to  have  your  view  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  value  oi  small  schools? — Well,  of 
course,  my  judgment  in  that  respect  would  lead  me  to 
speak  perhaps  too  severely  of  some,  while  I would 'be 
obliged  to  speak  most  favourably  of  others. 

5040.  Of  course  ? — I believe,  though  I have  no  per- 
sonal and  direct  knowledge  of  such  schools,  there  are 
a great  many  small  schools  that  really  do  not  deserve 
the  name  almost  of  Intermediate  schools. 

504 1 . The  discouragement  of  these  you  think  would 
be  an  advantage  educationally  ? — I think  so.  I would 
not  perhaps  like  to  go  so  far,  because  some  educa- 
tion is  better  than  none. 

5042.  There  might  be  education  given  in  some  of 
the  schools  not  worth  paying  for  by  the  State  ? — 
Quite  so. 

5043.  Take  now  the  efficient  school.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  fact  of  a school  being  a comparatively 
small  school  to  prevent  it  being  an  efficient  school  ?— 
No.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  efficient  school,  the 
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most  successful  school' in  Ireland,  I consider,  is  a 
small  school  of  fifty  boys ; that  is  Lurgan  College. 

5044.  How  has  it  proved  its  success  ? — It  has  proved 
its  success  in  every  form  of  competition ; first  of  all, 
in  the  Intermediate,  and  then  in  Trinity  College  com- 
petitions, and  the  Queen’s. 

5045.  It  has  not  been  hampered  in  producing  the 
very  best  type  of  boy  educationally  by  its  being  a 
small  school  1 — No.  ' Of  course,  it  means  very  great 
capacity  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
and  his  assistants. 

5046.  That  would  indicate,  I think,  that  you  can 
hardly  exclude  the  influence  of  a master’s  person- 
ality 1 — No ; in  fact,  I attribute  the  extraordinary 
success  of  that  school  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick’s  personal 
influence. 

5047.  You  have  taught  under  the  programme  of 
the  Board  since  the  programme  was  first  issued.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  result  of  your  experience  as 
to  the  curriculum  set  in  your  department.  Give  us 
all  the  defects  that  occur  to  you  perfectly  freely? — 
Well,  sometimes,  for  instance,  I should  certainly,  if  I 
had  been  left  to  my  own  judgment,  have  chosen  more 
appropriate  authors. 

5048.  In  what  sense  more  appropriate? — Some- 

times from  the  point  of  view  of  the  language  itself  ; 
sometimes  again  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject 
matter.  , 

5049.  Have  you  any  other  criticism  of  the  set  pro- 
gramme in  your  department? — Well,  I think  that  in 
French,  for  instance,  the  reading  of  prepared  French 
should  not  perhaps  get  as  high  marks  relatively ; I 
would  prefer  to  see  composition  getting  the  marks 
that  might  be  spared  from  the  prepared  author  or 
authors. 

5050.  Would  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  no  prescribed  course? — I am  not  so 
sure  ; I have  not  exactly  made  up  my  mind  on  that. 
I think  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  I can  come  to  a decision 
on  the  subject  I would  prefer  not  too  long  courses — 
a relatively  shorter  course,  to  which  in  modern  lan- 
guages I should  not  give  very  high  marks.  Another 
defect  I was  going  to  refer  to  is  that  sometimes  the 
course,  especially  in  the  Senior  Grade,  I have  found 
rather  too  long. 

5051.  I was  surprised  to  find  you  suggesting  that  no 
medals  should  be  given  in  that  department  1 — Per- 
haps it  may  seem  inconsistent  that  I allowed  the  gold 
medal  to  remain  for  Greek  and  Latin,  while  abolish- 
ing it  for  modern  languages,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Greek  and  Latin  go  together  as  a sort  of  course  in 
themselves,  and,  moreover,  they  are  two  affiliated 
languages.  Therefore  you  can  couple  them  together, 
and  make  them  a subject  to  be  rewarded  just  as  you 
can  algebra,  Euclid,  arithmetic,  and  trigonometry, 
and  give  a medal  for  them.  But  when  you  come 
to  modern  languages  you  are  obliged  to  give  a 
gold  medal  to  the  boy  who  secures  the  highest 
marks  in  four  or  five,  which  is  reducing  the  thing 
to  an  absurdity,  because  in  that  case  your  gold 
medal  will  simply  reward  mediocrity  as  a rule.  I 
believe  if  you  limited  it  to  two  languages  boys  would 
be  able  to  choose  French  and  German,  which  wotdd 
certainly  be  the  most  important  and  of  the  most  practi- 
cal use.  But  my  chief  reason  was  not  that.  I have 
before  me  some  results.  In  the  year  1884  a student 
in  the  Junior  Grade  obtained  the  gold  medal  on  the 
following  marks : — 498  in  French,  439  in  German, 
410  in  Italian.  Those  are  respectable  marks.  There 
was  another  boy  who  obtained  first  place  in  French 
with  616  marks,  showing  far  more  than  mediocrity — 
very  great  excellence.  This  boy  obtained  in  French 
616  and  in  German  544,  beating  the  medallist  in 
both  languages,  and,  certainly,  if  I had  been  the 
authority  to  bestow  the  medal  I should  have  given  it 
to  him,  and  not  to  the  boy  who  obtained  the 
mediocre  marks.  I may  say,  as  another  objection  to 
it  that  the  number  of  boys  in  competition  was 
confined  to  thirty-six  ; that'  is  to  say,  there  were 
only  thirty-six  boys  in  the  whole  grade  in  Italian. 


5052.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — The  competition  Jan.  87, 1899. 
for  the  gold  medal  was  limited  ? — Limited  by  the  num-  Mr.  R.  Dods, 
ber  of  boys  competing  in  the  third  language."  In  1887  b.a. 

a boy  of  my  own,  who  got  his  education  entirely 
with  me,  obtained  in  the  Senior  Grade  first  place  in 
French  and  first  place  in  German,  his  marks  being  617 
in  French  and  631  in  German.  That  boy  is  now  a 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  mathematicians  in  his  university.  I 
ought  to  add  in  regard  to  this  boy,  that  he  also,  in 
addition  to  getting  first  place  in  French  and  first 
place  in  German,  obtained  the  first  composition  prize 
in  French  and  the  second  composition  prize  in 
German,  which  was,  I believe,  an  unparalleled  per- 
formance in  the  Senior  Grade.  The  next  boy  ob- 
tained 612,  or  five  marks  less  in  French,  and  in 
German  559.  The  boy  who  carried  off  the  gold  medal 
obtained  the  following  marks  in  four  languages  : — 

573  in  French,  588  in  German,  447  in  Italian,  583  in 
Celtic. 

5053.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — That  was  in  the 
year  1887.  I believe  the  rule  has  been  changed  since, 
so  that  that  boy  could  not  obtain  the  medal  on  those 
marks  now. 

5054.  Dr.  Barkley. — He  would  obtain  the  medal 
on  three  languages,  and  not  on  four  ? -Yes,  three. 

5055.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  "Martin. — Have  you  any- 
thing further  to  addon  that  point?— No  ; I do  not 
think  so. 

5056.  I wanted  the  result  of  your  experience  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  publication  of  the  names 
and  the  marks  in  detail  by  this  Board? — 08  course, 
pw  se,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  system  as  at  present, 
except  for  the  unfortunate  results  which  arise. 

5057.  In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  those 
unfortunate  results  arising,  how  would  this  proposal 
meet  your  view— that  the  exhibitioners  be  printed  in 
order  of  merit,  and  also  the  prize  pass  lists,  and  that 
all  others  be  printed  alphabetically  simply  as  passes,, 
not  giving  in  any  case  the  figures  ?— I daresay  that 
would  diminish  the  evil. 

5058.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Not  giving,  of 
course,  the  name  of  the  school  ? — No. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I believe  that  what  was. 
suggested  by  the  Archbishop  was  to  publish  the 
numbers  and  nothing  more. 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — This  is  different ; this  is 
to  publish  the  names. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I do  not  see  the  necessity.  I 
think  this  is  really  wasting  our  time  in  arguing  a 
matter  of  detail.  I think  it  seems  a perfect  system 
to  publish  the  numbers ; everyone  knows  his  own 
number,  every  schoolmaster  knows  the  numbers  of  his 
students,  and  nobody  else  knows  them.  If  you 
publish  the  numbers  you  avoid  all  the  delay  of  ap- 
plications to  the  office  to  tell  them  their  marks  or 
separate  communications  to  schools.  You  give  the 
numbers,  and  that  is  absolutely  a publication  which 
tells  nothing  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  How- 
ever these  are  really  matters  of  detail  that  we  can 
easily  settle  among  ourselves.  I think  it  is  waste  of 
time  to  discuss  these  when  we  want  to  see  what  radical 
changes  are  necessary. 

5059.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I have  no  desire 
to  pursue  a.  point  like  that,  but  we  have  a teacher  before 
us  who  has  had  experience,  and  I wanted  to  ask  what 
he  thought  on  the  subject.  However  we  will  pass 
lhat  by.  (To  Witness) — You  made  an  interesting 
suggestion  in  the  paper  you  read  here  yesterday  as  to 
the  superiority  of  German  in  learning,  and  that  it  was 
due  to  England’s  specialisation  in  the  universities  ; is 
that  the  idea  ? — No,  specialisation  goes  much  further  • 
in  fact,  I may  say  the  contrary  of  that.  When  a 
student  goes  to  an  English  university  and  much  more 
to  an  Irish  university  he  is  obliged  to  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  the  study  of  a considerable  number  of 
subjects,  When  a German  student  goes  to  a German 
university  he  becomes  a thorough  specialist,  and  tliere- 
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Jan.  27, 1899.  fore  he  obtains  results  which  cannot  bo  obtained  in 
MrftR~Doas  eifcher  English  or  Irish  universities. 

B A'  ’ ’ 5060.  And  that  is  due  with  us  to  the  offering  of 

large  scholarships  ? — No,  I would  not  say  that,  but  I 
would  rather  place  that  as  another  cause  of  our 
inferiority.  First  of  all,  I would  say  that  the  Germans 
specialise  in  their  universities,  and  hence,  to  a great 
extent,  their  success  ; but  further,  they  do  not  distract 
the  students  by  giving  exhibitions  and  keeping  them 
working  constantly  up  to  examination  point,  which  I 
think  is  perfectly  ruinous  to  university  students. 

5061.  Then  you  would  abolish  the  great  prizes  in 
the  university ? — Yes ; that  is  to  say,  that  is  my  ideal 
system.  I do  not  say  that  every  ideal  system  can  be 
carried  out  in  a country,  because  you  must  consider 
the  country  and  the  circumstances. 

5062.  There  is  just,  one  other  point.  I hardly  care 
to  ask  the  question  but  I would  like  to  put  it  to  you. 
If  you  were  teaching  under  a system  of  inspection, 
would  it  at  all  influence  you — the  question  of  the 
religious  denomination  of  the  inspector  ? — No. 

5063.  As  separated  from  his  efficiency  and  fair- 
ness?— Certainly  not,  because  I have  among  my 
friends  some  inspectors  of  all  the  three  principal 
religious  denominations. 

5064.  And  you  would  have  equal  confidence  in 
either  ? — I should  have  equal  confidence  in  all  that  I 
call  level-headed  men. 

5065.  I think  there  is  a peculiarity  about  your 
school,  that  there  is  no  record  in  it  of  the  religious 
denomination  of  the  pupils  ?—  No. 

5066.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  explained  to  us  that 
the  present  system  of  results  secures  full  attention  to 
the  average  boys  ? — Yes. 

5067.  I want  to  put  the  question  whether  there  is 
any  tendency  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of  a boy  who  is 
below  the  average,  and  who  therefore  is  not  likely  to 
be  successful  at  an  examination,  and  probably  would 
not  be  sent  up  at  all  ? — Of  course,  I can  only  speak 
from  my  own  experience  in  that  matter,  and  it  has 
never  made  the  slightest  difference  with  me  ; in  fact, 
I may  say  that  I never  know  which  boys  were  going 
up  for  the  examination ; I never  make  it  a point  to 
find  out  the  boys  that  were  going  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate or  the  boys  who  were  not. 

5068.  Do  they  send  in  their  own  notices  1— -They 
are  sent  through  the  office,  so  that  I often  did  not  see 
the  notices  at  all. 

5069.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  your 
school  of  the  examinations  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  Do  you  think  that  our  examinations 
in  experimental  and  physical  science  require  any 
modification  in  order  to  make  them  fit  in  better  with 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Department  ? —I  think  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Jones  that  it  would  be  a great 
gain  if  the  two  examinations  could  be  made  iden- 
tical. 

5070.  That  is  as  regards  courses  and  subjects? — 
Courses  and  subjects,  and  even  if  the  one  examination 
could  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Barkley. — E think  there  is  a difficulty  as  to 
accepting  the  one  examination ; I am  afraid  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  would  not  accept  our 
examination,  and  we  should  not  accept  theirs. 

Chairman. — But  he  is  asked  for  his  ideal  sys- 
tem. 

5071.  Dv.  Barkley. — Yes,  but  the  question  I asked 
was  whether  anything  could  be  done  to  make  them 
work  in  better  with  each  other  ?-I  should  say  that  bavin  g 
the  same  courses  would  materially  simplify  matters. 

5072.  In  some  of  the  answers  we  have  received 
there  is  a strong  recommendation  of  a separate 
course  for  students  studying  science  specially.  What 
is  your  opinion  as  to  that  ? — My  opinion,  is  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  have  too  many  courses — that  the 
Intermediate  schools  should  not  aim  at  preparing 
boys  for  a Fach — as  the  Germans  would  say — that 
is,  for  a particular  department  of  science  or  activity, 
but  that  .it  should  give  a good  general  education  as  a 
foundation  for  further  study. 


5073.  Then,  if  we  had  the  two  courses  that  you 
propose,  one  the  classical  course  and  the  other  the 
modern  course,  I suppose  you  would  say  that  if  a 
student  wished  to.  take  up  a scientific  subject,  he 
might  take  it  as  part  of  either  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5074.  Your  proposed  modern  course  is  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  the  commercial  course  that  has  been 
put  before  us  by  some  witnesses? — Quite  the  con- 
trary. I hold  a commercial  course  in  abhorrence.  It 
is  mere  cram — the  mere  learning  of  a string  of  names 
that  mean  nothing  to  the  pupils. 

5075.  I did  not  clearly  understand  whether  your 
proposal  was  that  the  system  of  marking  on  the 
classical  side  and  on  the  modern  side  should  be  diffe- 
rent, or  whether  the  same  marks  should  be  awarded 
for  the  same  subject  in  both  courses  ? — By  no  means. 
For  instance,  take  Latin.  On  the  classical  side  you 
could  very  well  continue  your  1,200  marks,  but  I 
would  depress  it  very  much  on  the  modem  side ; I 
certainly  would  not  give  more  than  700,  the  number 
given  for  French. 

5076.  There  is  a practical  question  which  I would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on  as  regards  that.  You 
know  the  ability  of  the  various  boys  who  have 
studied  modern  languages  under  you,  and  you  know 
what  they  have  done  in  classics  as  well  as  in  modern 
languages.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  easy  to  get  the 
same  proportion  of  marks  in  a classical  course  as 
it  is  in  a modern  course — in  Latin  or  Greek  ? — That 
will  depend  a great  deal  on  the  examiners. 

5077.  But,  judging  by  the  past,  is  it  not  a fact 
that  it  is  easier  to  get  very  high  marks  in  the 
modern  languages  than  in  Latin  or  Greek  ? — Yes  ; I 
think,  perhaps,  it  is.  I think  the  examiners  in 
French,  and  especially  in  German,  and,  most  of  all 
in  Celtic,  from  what  I have  heard,  are  inclined  to  be 
rather  lenient. 

5078.  I suppose  it  applies  as  much  to  Italian  as  to 
any  of  the  other  three? — Yes,  perhaps  it  does.  I 
can  only  speak  from  experience  of  the  two  first — 
French  and  German. 

5079.  Do  you  propose  any  addition  in  the  modern 
course  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  make 
the  French  and  German  more  nearly  equivalent  to 
Latin  and  Greek? — I was  struck  with  a remark  of 
Monsignor  Molloy  in  his  first  examination  ; he  said, 
I think,  if  I do  not  misrepresent  him,  that  the  French 
on  the  classical  side  would  require  to  be  taught  more 
thoroughly  and  more  systematically,  and  that  on  the 
modem  side  the  French  might  be  taught  more  loosely 
and  without  so  much  regard  to  accuracy  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Now  my  opinion  is  exactly  the  opposite  to 
that,  because  on  the  modern  side  French  and  perhaps 
another  modern  language  might  be  the  only  intel- 
lectual training  that  the  boy  will  get,  and  therefore  it 
seems  to  me  quite  essential  that  the  French  and 
German  teaching  on  the  modern  side  should  be  made 
as  thorough  if  not  more  thorough  than  on  the  classical 
side,  where  the  boy  obtains  his  intellectual  training 
mainly  through  the  ancient  languages. 

5080.  But  I thought  it  was  part  of  your  system 
that  Laliu  should  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
modern  side? — Yes,  an  optional  subject,  of  course;  and 
I think  you  would  find,  when  you  gave  that  option, 
that  Latin  would  largely  be  dropped,  because,  you  see 
the  marks  would  be  depressed  and  there  would  be  no 
inducement. 

5081.  That  was  one  of  the  points  I wished  to 
bring  out  clearly.  Would  not  depressing  the  marks 
in  Latin  on  the  modern  side  tend  to  cause  neglect  of 
a subject  which  is  really  desirable  for  people  who  wish 
to  have  a thorough  education  ? — That  again  is  a ques- 
tion about  which  there  is  a great  difference  of  opinion. 
I daresay  you  knew  Professor  Nesbitt,  who  was  quite 
an  authority  on  educational  questions,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  men  who  had  studied  the  subject  most  thoroughly 
in  Ireland,  and  I remember  he  told  me  that  after 
having  had  long  experience  of  examinations  and  of 
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teaching  he  considered  that  the  French  language  when 
adequately  taught  gave  quite  as  good  a mental  training 
as  Latin. 

5082.  I see  that  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  scien- 
tific course,  while  they  attach  considerable  importance 
to  modern  languages,  also  lay  gren  t stress  upon  Latin  : 
•do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
scientific  course  ! — I am  not  hostile  to  Latin.  I would 
leave  it  to  the  headmaster  of  the  school,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  to  decide.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  For  instance,  an 
ideal  modern  course  would  be  Latin,  French,  and 
another  modern  language. 

5083.  Chairman.-  And  no  mathematics  f— Oh, 
yes,  certainly.  I would  leave  the  course  pretty  free, 
as  at  present. 

5084.  Dr.  Barkley. — With  reference  to  the  amount 
of  work  required  to  gain  the  same  knowledge  of  Latin 
that  would  be  expected  in  modern  languages,  is 
there  not  a i-eason  for  maintaining  the  present  higher 
marks  of  Latin,  as  compared  with  French  and  German? 
— Well,  my  idea  in  proposing  a modern  course  was  to 
do  away  with  the  tendency  which  seems  to  prevail  so 
much  in  Ireland  at  present,  to  train  all  boys  in  Latin, 
and  a great  many  in  Greek  ; in  fact,  giving  a training 
which  is  calculated  to  prepare  for  the  university 
and  not  for  the  practical  work  of  life. 

5085.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — To  what  do  you 
ascribe  that  tendency  which  you  speak  of? — I think 
the  tendency  is  due  to  the  desire  of  getting  exhibi- 
tions, and  they  can  only  be  got  successfully  by  going 
in  for  the  heavy  subjects,  like  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, and  so  on. 

5086.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  result  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  as  it  has  been  worked  lor  the  last 
twenty  years? — Quite  so. 

5087.  You  spoke  of  reducing  the  rewards.  I take 
it  that  you  mean  chiefly  the  exhibitions  ? — Yes  ; I 
would  increase  the  prizes. 

5088.  You  would  increase  the  prizes  and  reduce  the 
•exhibitions.  Of  course  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect 
you  to  pin  yourself  down  to  any  particular  figures, 
but  perhaps  you  have  some  general  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce 
the  rewards  ? — I should  say,  in  the  Junior  Grade,  £10. 

5089.  Instead  of  £20  ?- -Instead  of  £20.  In  the 
Middle  Grade,  £20 ; in  the  Senior  Grade,  £30. 

5090.  We  had  some  interesting  figures  here  yester- 
day from  your  colleague  of  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution  as  to  the  policy  of  retaining  exhibitions. 
What  is  your  view  ? — I have  not  very  decided  views 
of  the  subject. 

5091.  Let  me  put  a case  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
were  here  yesterday  and  heard  some  of  the  anomalies 
mentioned  ? — Yes,  I was  here.  There  are  anomalies. 
On  the  other  hand,  I think  there  is  something  in  the 
idea  of  giving  a boy  an  annual  sum  that  will  carry 
him  through  the  time  he  is  preparing  for  the  univer- 
sity, for  instance. 

5092.  Do  you  think  it  better  to  give  that  in  a form 
which  does  not  require  him  to  go  on  working  ? — Even 
though  he  falls  short  of  the  staudard  of  excellence 
obtained  by  other  boys,  he  is  to  get  a reward,  though 
they  get  none  ? — I do  not  consider  it  fair,  you  know. 

5093.  But  that  is  the  preseut  system  ? — Yes. 

5094.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
witnesses  as  to  the  policy  of  having  separate  pass  and 
honour  questions.  I think  you  have  a very  distinct 
view  upon  that  point  ? — My  view  is  entirely  founded 
on  this,  that  I am  anxious  to  make  the  examination 
results  as  accurate  and  as  perfect  as  possible. 

5095.  And  in  what  way  do  you  think  that  extra 
accuracy  can  be  best  attained? — I think  that  when 
an  examiner  has  before  him  only  the  thirty  or 
forty  papers  of  the  honour  candidates  he  is  more 
likely  to  discriminate  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  real 
order  of  merit  than  when  he  reads  them  in  conjunction 
with  and  mixed  up  with  a thousand  others. 

5096.  So  I should  think.  I take  it  that  all  your 
evidence  in  reference  to  the  more  general  aspect  of  the 
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educational  point  of  view  ? — I think  that  with  con- 
scientious headmasters  the  evils,  if  any,  will  be  very 
slight. 

5097.  But  with  headmasters  who  are  not  conscien- 
tious?— Then  it  might,  I admit,  result  in  purely 
working  for  examinations. 

5098.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  work  a system 
intended  for  all  the  schools  of  a country  like  Ireland 
on  the  supposition  that  all  headmasters  are  con- 
scientious?— Well,  I must  say  that  all  the  headmasters 
that  I know  are  conscientious  men  as  far  as  I am  able 
to  judge. 

5099.  But  do  you  think  it  is  a proper  principle  for 
a body  which  is  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter,  to  distribute  public  money 
ou  a system  which  does  not  provide  a check  against 
the  working  of  uuconscientious  masters,  but  pro- 
ceeds as  if  they  were  all  conscientious.  I have  a 
very  high  opinion  indeed  of  the  conscientious- 
ness of  our  masters  throughout  the  country,  but  what 
I wish  to  know  is  whether  you  consider  it  a satisfac- 
tory principle  for  a public  body  to  dispense  public 
money  ou,  to  adopt  a principle  which  does  not  provide 
a check  upon  the  work  of  headmasters  who  are  not  con- 
scientious, to  disburse  public  money  as  if  all  were 
conscientious  ? — I have  already  suggested  a corrective 
to  a limited  extent,  that  is  to  say,  inspectors  who  are 
to  report  in  a general  way  about  the  schools,  and  then 
specially  in  regard  to  modern  languages. 

5100.  In  a general  way  about  the  school,  and 
specially  in  reference  to  modern  languages  and 
natural  philosophy ; and  I do  not  know  whether  I 
could  get  you  to  agree  with  me  about  shorthand  ? — I 
really  do  not  know  ; it  is  a difficult  question.  I am 
afraid  it  would  not  be  practicable. 

5101.  I find  this  in  the  Regulations  for  the 

Cambridge  Local  Examinations — “ Shorthand.—  - 

Students  will  take  down  passages  read  aloud,  and 
will  afterwards  transcribe  them  : passages  will  be 
dictated  at  the  rate  of  fifty  and  eighty ' words 
per  minute.”  Do  you  not  think  that  a much  more 
satisfactory  way  of  working  than  what  we  have? — [ 
do,  and  I would  certainly,  if  it  was  found  possible, 
introduce  it  for  passes,  but  I do  not  think  you  could 
give  honour  marks,  because,  for  instance,  one  i-eader 
will  read  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  the  candidates 
who  are  at  his  centre  will  all,  or  nearly  all,  perhaps, 
secure  full  marks.  Another  person  is  appointed  at 
another  centre  who  reads  quickly,  reads  indistinctly, 
and  the  result  will  be  that,  excepting  the  best  boys, 
everybody  will  be  out  of  it. 

5102.  Very  well ; then  how  is  it  that  everybody  is 
not  out  of  it  in  England  ? — But  you  see  it  is  “ pass” 
in  England ; it  is  mere  pass  in  England. 

5103.  Does  the  difficulty  arise  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  than  pass  with  us? — Yes.  I would  be 
quite  willing  to  admit  it  if  you  like  as  a pass  test. 

5104.  But  does  not  the  money  grant  depend  upen 
the  pass  test  under  our  Irish  Intermediate  results 
system  ? — If  you  find  it  practicable  I have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  whatever. 

5105.  You  say  that  you  think  it  is  practicable  for 
pass,  but  not  for  competition  ? — It  might  be,  I said,  but 
I think,  your  Grace,  you  must  see  that  there  are  the 
difficulties  in  the  matter  that  I have  referred  to. 

5106.  How  precisely  does  the  difficulty  come  in  in 
Ireland  ; it  does  not  exist  in  England  ? — I am 
afraid  it  does  exist  in  England ; I am  afraid  great 
injustices  are  done  in  England. 

5107.  What  is  the  injustice  which  is  done  by 
requiring  students  to  take  down  passages  read  aloud 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  words  a minute ! — I have  no 
information  to  show  that  the  very  things  that  I fear 
would  take  place  have  not  taken  place  in  England  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  dictation  being  rapid  and  in- 
distinct at  one  centre  in  England  has  led  before  now 
to  pupils  being  plucked,  and  that  a veiy  slow  and 
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distinct  and  deliberate  reading  in  another  centre  has 
produced  results  directly  opposite. 

51  OS.  You  have  no  reason  to  say  either  the  one 
thing  or  the  other  on  this  point? — No. 

5109.  Does  any  difference  occur  to  you  between 
the  Intermediate  system  in  Ireland  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  system  in  England  that  would 
account  for  a test  being  applicable  in  England  which 
is  not  applicable  here  ? — The  great  difference  between 
the  two  systems  is  that  you  disburse  valuable 
prizes. 

5110  That  we  have  £80,000  a year  to  disburse  ? — 

I mean  that  your  examination  is  a competitive  ex- 
amination as  well  as  a pass  examination. 

5111.  So  that  the  result  of  the  fact  of  our  ex- 
amination being  a competitive  examination,  with  a 
large  amount  of  public  money  to  be  given  out  in 
rewards,  is  that  we  are  forced  to  have  a less  perfect 
system.  Is  not  that  a strange  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a public  grant  of  £80,000  a year? — I 
believe,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  that  a com- 
petitive system  without  results  fees  would  be  most 
injurious  to  education. 

5112.  A competitive  system  ? — Yes. 

5113.  But  my  question  tv  as  on  another  point  al- 
together. I asked  you  whether  you  do  not  think  it 
is  a strange  result  of  a grant  of  £80,000  a year  being 
given  for  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland  that  a 
less  perfect  system  must  be  adopted  than  is  found 
practicable  in  England,  where  there  is  no  such  grant  ? 
— Of  course  I cannot  speak  of  the  conditions  in  Eng- 
land. 

5114.  But,  excuse  me,  I have  not  asked  anything 
about  the  conditions  in  England  ? — It  seems  to  me, 
your  Grace,  that  your  question  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  conditions  aie  the  same. 

5115.  No;  my  question  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  conditions  are  essentially  different ; the  dif- 
ference is  this — that  a large  public  grant  of  £80,000 
a year  has  to  be  given  out  in  this  country,  while 
there,  is  nothing  like  it  in  England  ; and  what  I want 
to  know  from  you,  as  an  educational  expert,  is 
whether  you  do  not  think  it  an  extraordinary  result 
that  the  fact,  of  our  having  a grant  of  £80,000  for 
Intermediate  education  in  Ireland  is  to  be  setup  as  a 
defence  for  our  having  a less  perfect  system.  I want 
to  know  your  opinion  upon  it? — Of  course,  to  answer 
a question  like  that  one  requires  to  have  perfect 
freedom  of  thought. 

5116.  If  you  do  not  care  to  answer  it  now,  I do 
not  want  to  press  it  ? — I should  like  to  answer  your 
question  conscientiously,  certainly. 

5117.  But  you  do  not  see  your  way,  I take  it,  to 
say  that  it  is  au  extraordinary  result  of  our  having 
a grant  of  £80,000  a year  that  we  must  necessarily 
have  a less  perfect  system? — It  would  not  surprise 
me  if  the  introduction  of  money — the  root  of  all  evil 
— would  be  the  cause  of  some  deterioration. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  is  what-  I think 
the  evidence  of  the  last  few  days  has  been  leading 
up  to. 

5118.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I would  just  merely  ask 
with  reference  to  the  last  thing.  You  have  been  ex- 
amined about  England  and  what  is  done  in  England, 
and,  no  doubt,  you  have  a great  deal  of  information 
about  England  ?— No  ; 1 am  sorry  to  say  that  I know 
very  little  about  it. 

5119.  You  know  that  a system  has  been  adopted  in 
England  : you  have  heard  that  from  the  Archbishop  ? 
—Yes. 

5120.  And  it  is  assumed,  I suppose,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  that  if  a system  has  been  adopted  in  England 
it  is  a perfect  success ; are  you  aware  whether  it  is  or 
not  ? — I cannot  say. 

5121.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  discriminates 
accurately  between  students  in  different  subjects  ? — 
1 do  not  think  it  possible  that  it  can. 

5122.  You  see,  you  and  I are  theorists  in  this 
matter  because  we  do  not  know  much  about  what  goes 
on  in  England,  but  if  we  think  that  it  would  hot  dis- 


criminate accurately  between  students  in  competition 
in  different  subjects,  I should  like,  perhaps,  some  other 
witness  to  give  us  his  opinion  as  to  what  takes  place- 
in  England  and  how  it  works.  In  the  mean  time  I 
shall  suspend  my  judgment  as  to  how  it  works  ?— That 
is  exactly  my  position. 

5123.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— I am  afraid  I 

must  ask  you  another  question  arising  out  of  the 
questions  the  Provost  has  asked.  I brought  under 
your  notice  a regulation  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Ex- 
amining Board,  in  which  a certain  method  of  testing  a 
student’s  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  prescribed,  viz.T 
it  is  prescribed  that  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  to  be 
tested  by  dictation.  Now  1 do  not  ask  you  to  assume 
that  it  is  a more  satisfactory  system  than  ours  simply 
because  it  is  adopted  in  England.  I take  it  as  a matter 
of  public  knowledge  that  a system  which  tests  short- 
hand as  prescribed  in  this  regulation  is  necessarily  a 
more  perfect  system  than  the  one  we  have  ; and  I ask 
you  again,  so  far  as  your  answering  may  have  been 
qualified  by  what  has  occurred  now,  assuming  on  any 
grounds  that  the  Cambridge  Local  method  of  testing 
shorthand  is  a more  satisfactory  method  than  ours,  can 
there  be  any  other  explanation  set  up  for  our  being 
forced  to  take  a less  perfect  system  than  that  ours  is  a 
competitive  examination? — Well,  I think  that  while  in 
one  respect  the  English  system  is  superior  to  ours— I 
am  not  speaking  as  an  expert  on  the  matter  at  all,  but 
it  strikes  me  that  while 

5124.  I am  only  taking  shorthand  as  an  example  of 
a large  class  ?— Just  so.  I think  that  the  system  of 
dictation  is  certainly  the  rational  one,  but  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  produce  such  fair  results  as  the  Irish 
Intermediate. 

5 1 25.  In  shorthand  ? — In  shorthand. 

5126.  Are  you  au  expert  in  shorthand? — No,  I am 
not,  but  I should  think  that  all  candidates  have 
exactly  the  same  chance  all  over  the  country. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — We  are  coming  again  to- 
the  point  that  it  is  because  we  have  a competitive 
system  upon  which  a great  deal  of  public  money  is 
expended  that  we  are  forced  to  have  this  particular 
form  of  testing  shorthand.  But  I am  afraid  we  are- 
spending  too  much  time  on  a very  small  point. 

5127.  Dr.  Barkley.— You  are  aware  that  our 
examinations  are  carried  on  at  upwards  of  30G1 
centres  ? — Yes. 

5128.  Supposing  that  shorthand  was  taken  upin  even 
fifty  of  those,  would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
satisfactory  persons  to  dictate  passages  to  be  taken 
down  in  shorthand  at  all  those  centres? — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  difficult.  I do  not  see  any  great 
practical  difficulty  except  the  one  that  I suggested — 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  would  not  be  fair  play  all 
round. 

5129.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I suppose  a practical 
difficulty  must  be  to  find  400  superintendents  who 
should  be.  trained  to  go  at  the  rate  of  fifty  words  a 
minute,  and  to  speak  distinctly  so  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  candidate;  that  seems  to  me  a practical  dif- 
ficulty?— Yes. 

5130.  Of  course  if  you  could  be  sure  of  finding 
400  such  superintendents  I would  much  prefer  it  ? — 
Perhaps  you  might  introduce  a further  competition — 
a superintendents’  qualifying  competition. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.  — What  the  Provost 
speaks  of  as  a practical  difficulty,  I can  tell  you  is  a 
practical  impossibility. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  is  the  point.  The  system 
is  more  perfect  in  the  abstract,  if  we  could  do  it. 

5131.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — We  are  all  agreed 
that  shorthand  should  be  taught  by  a method  of 
dictation ; whether  or  not  it  is  examined  by  a method 
of  dictation.  Could  you  not  test  by  inspection  of  the 
school  whether  a faulty  method  of  teaching  is  adopted 
or  not? — I think  it  is  quite  possible.  You  could  give 
instructions  to  the  inspectors. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Rev.  L.  Healy,  c.s.sp.,  President,  Blackrock  College,  examined.  Jan. 27,  urn 

Chairman.— You  are  President  of  Blackrock  as  to  the  effects  of  the  system  as  applied  to  Blackrock  Rev.  iTTlealy, 
'■Lmtege  I— Yes.  College.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  Blackrock  c-.s.sp. 

oloo.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Intel-mediate  Intermediate  students  have  put  to  their  credit  252 
-system  you  had  been  teaching  for  one  year  in  the  exhibitions,  161  retained  exhibitions,  71  medals, 

‘”Yes-  . 492  prizes  in  money  and  books ; making  a total  of 

SI d4.  You  have  had  four  years’  study  in  France,  976  distinctions.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  a test  of 
and  you  have  had  sixteen  years’  teaching  in  Rockwell,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Intermediate  system  as 
Kathmines,  and  Blackrock  ? — Yes.  far  as  Blackrock  is  concerned,  would  be  found  in  the 

5135.  Each  of  these  Colleges  belongs  to  your  Order  ? success  or  failure  of  the  subsequent  careers  of  the 
-im  -vi,  - students  who  won  these  distinctions.  I may  mention 

ol36.  You  have  sent  in  a paper  in  answer  to  our  that  at  Blackrock.  side  by  side  with  the  Intermediate 
questions— a joint  paper  by  you,  Father  Fogarty,  and  College,  we  have  a higher  department  popularly  known  . 

Father  Brennan  ? — Yes.  as  the  “ Castle,”  in  which  students  are  prepared  for 

5137.  And  Father  Brennan  has  already  been  ex-  the  Royal  University,  and  for  the  Civil  Service  Ex- 

amined fully  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  that  aminations.  The  Castle  contains  on  an  average  about 
paper  ? Yes  ; it  would  save  time  if  you  would  allow  forty  students,  who  come  to  it  almost  exclusively  from 
me  at  the  outset  to  state  the  points  upon  which  I am  the  Intermediate  College,  and  who  had  previously 
prepared  to  give  evidence.  won  distinctions  at  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

5138.  That  would  be  very  much  better? — I would  I can  furnish  you  with  some  reliable  evidence  of  the 

first  say  a very  few  words  on  the  general  effects  of  the  honours  won  by  these  students  subsequently  in  the 
■system  ; secondly,  its  effects  on  the  students  of  Black-  University  examinations,  by  quoting  a passage  from 
rock  College,  which  effects  I would  show  by  trying  to  a speech  delivered  publicly  two  yeai-s  ago  by  His 
point  out  the  subsequent  careers  of  those  who  won  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Here  is  the  pas- 
exhibitions  and  prizes  under  the  system.  I would  sage:  “Take  the  absolutely  unendowed  College  of 
then  say  a few  words  on  some  of  the  alleged  defects  Blackrock.  See  its  roll  of  distinguished  graduates  of 
of  the  system.  . I would  next  speak  of  inspection  as  a the  Royal  University,  and  its  long  list  of  University 
diasis  of  the  distribution  of  your  endowment ; and,  honours  and  University  exhibitions.  Compare  with 
finally,  I would  point  out  what  I consider  two  defects  all  this  the  poor  show  that  is  made  by  either  of  the 
in  the  working  of  the  present  system,  and  give  my  two  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway,  those 
opinion  as  to  how  those  defects  might  be  remedied,  colleges  that  are  maintained  by  the  State  at  a cost  of 
First,  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  a year.  In  the 
generally  throughout  the  country.  contrast  I make  between  that  wholly  unendowed  Col- 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  that  have  been  examined  ledge  of  Blackrock  and  those  two  endowed  Colleges  of 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  excellent  results  of  the  Cork  and  Galway  I am  not  talking  at  random,  or  in- 
system.  I concur  entirely  in  everything  said  by  them,  dulging  in  mere  vague  declamation.  I have  included 
•and  especially  by  Dr.  Delany,  in  this  section  of  their  in  my  statement  every  examination  in  the  Faculty  of 
'evidence.  The  report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  Arts,  held  by  the  Royal  U uiversity  during  the  last 
1871  gives  a description  of  the  deplorably  backward  twelve  years — the  First  Examination  in  Arts,  the 
state  of  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland  at  that  Second  Examination,  and  the  examination  for  the 
date.  “ 155  Intermediate  schools,”  says  the  report,  B.A.  degree.  And  what  was  the  result?  Queen’s 

" must  have  become  extinct  between  1861  and  1871.”  College,  Galway,  has  160  honours 

Small  loss  they  were  if  the  account;  given  in  the  5139.  We  would  rather  have  the  bare  facts  than 
Census  report  of  their  inefficiency  and  mismanagement  anything  said  by  His  Grace,  as  His  Grace  i3  a 
is  correct.  The  report  adds  that  this  fact  “ argues  member  of  this  Commission.  Would  you  kindly 
something  worse  than  mere  stagnation  in  that  depart-  give  us  the  facts  you  wish  to  mention — the  number 
ment  of  teaching.”  The  Census  reports  are  made  out  of  those  students  who  got  distinctions  ; you  know  the 
•only  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  and  we  may  fairly  facts;  you  cm  state  them? — The  facts  are  just  men- 
assume  that  the  Intermediate  schools  continued  their  tioned  here. 

downward  course  after  1871  till  the  Act  of  1878  5140.  We  object  to  having  them  by  way  of  a state- 

broke  their  fall  and  gave  them  an  impetus  in  the  ment  of  the  archbishop? — If  you  please.  May  I read 
right  direction.  Between  1871  and  1891  the  number  the  figures  ? 

of  students  receiving  superior  instruction  increased  5141.  You  may  state  them  as  your  own  evidence. 

39  per  cent.,  though  there  was  a decrease  of  13  per  He  got  the  figures  from  you,  and  you  can  give  us 
•cent,  in  the  population.  Within  the  same  twenty  the  figures.  You  can  tell  us  the  figures  ?— His  Grace 
years  (during  thirteen  of  which  the  Intermediate  did  not  get  the  figures  from  me,  but  from  public 
system  was  infusing  vigour  into  the  schools)  the  records.  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  has  160  honours : 
number  of  Catholic  students  receiving  superior  instruc-  Cork  has  124  ; Blackrock  has  192.  Then  the  list  of 
tion  increased  61  per  cent.,  though  the  Catholic  popu-  exhibitions — colleges  are  compared — Blackrock  has 

lation  decreased  14-5  per  cent.  The  Census  Report  of  69  exhibitions.  When  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  . 

1891  adds,  “The  number  of  pupils  and  students  very  highest  range  of  distinctions,  how  do  the  figures 
engagedjin  higher  studies  shows  a very  satisfactory  stand  ? The  figures  for  other  colleges  are  given,  and 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  large  diminution  of  the  Blackrock  has  57,  and  of  the  first  class  exhibitions 
population.  ’ altogether  Blackrock  has  21.  So  far  for  the  successes 

I now  turn  to  the.  reports  of  the  Intermediate  at  the  Univex-sity  examinations  of  our  Intermediate 
Board,  which  also  furnish  evidence  that  the  system  pupils. 

lias  roused  our  Intel-mediate  schools  and  rescued  As  regards  the  Civil  Service,  though  the  figures  I 
them  from  a state  of  “ something  worse  than  mex-e  have  to  give  are  not  so  exhaustive  or  reliable  as  those 
stagnation.”  It  was  only  in  1885  the  reports  began  just  quoted,  still  I venture  to  guarantee  that  they  are 
to  state  the  number  of  Intermediate  schools  to  the  not  over  the  max-k.  I have  taken  into  account  those 
managers  of  which  i-esults  fees  were _paid.  In  that  boys  only  who  were  “ victims  ” of  the  Intermediate 
year  the  number  was  244.  In  1897  it  bad  reached  system,  and  who  afterwai-ds  passed  into  the  higher 
367.  The  number  of  pupils  examined  under  the  divisions  of  the.  Civil  Service,  1st  and  2nd  class,  or 
•system  in  1885  was  5,181;  in  1898  it  had  x-eached  corresponding  positions.  No  less  than  ten  of  the  pre- 
9,073.  This  pi-ogress  has  not  been  confined  to  any  sent  Inspectoi-s  of  Irish  National  Schools  are  old 
single  province.  In  the  province  of  Connaught  the  Blackrock  boys.  About  the  same  number  are  in  the 
number  of  schools  that  got  results_fe.es  in  1885  was  highest  positions  of  the  India  Civil  Service.  As  many 
17  ; in  1897  it  had  amounted  to  27,  an  increase  of  more  hold  interpi-eterships  in  the  Consular  Service  of 
39  per  cent.  These  figures  argue  populax-ity  and  China,  Japan,  and  the  Levant ; and  as  nearly  as  I can 
success,  it  seems  to  me.  make  out,  17  hold  second  division  clerkships.  It  is  not 

I would  now  say  a few  words,  if  you  will  allow  me,  in  attaining  these  positions  alone,  which  ax-e  given  by 

2 M 2 
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Jav.~ 27^  1809.  open  competition,  that  our  Intermediate  boys  have 
Rev.  L.  Hcalr,  been  successful.  Counting  only  those  or  our  exhibi- 
ts sp.  ' tioners  and  prizemen  who  fully  reached  a profession 
or  definite  position,  I find  that  89  have  entered  the 
professions,  clerical,  legal,  and  medical ; 20  became 
professors  in  colleges.  One,  who  was  a typical  Inter- 
mediate student  is  Vice-Consul  in  Constantinople,  and 
writes  after  his  name  the  letters  C.M.G.  When  he 
got  this  decoration  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  the 
youngest  man  on  whom  the  honour  was  ever  conferred. 
Two  others  of  our  typical  Intermediate  students  were 
elected  members  of  the  “Australian  Federation 
Council,”  and  one  is  Acting  Governor  of  a British 
Dependency  in  Africa.  I think  I have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  Intermediate  system  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Blackrock  College  has  not  had  a crippling 
effect  on  the  intellects  of  the  pupils. 

5142.  That  is  a very  satisfactory  result? — I would 
now  pass  on  to  the  alleged  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  the  first  one  I will  speak  of  is  “cram.”  In 
the  reports  of  the  Intermediate  Commissioners  we  find 
cram  defined  as  a “hasty  and  superficial  preparation 
of  a subject.”  To  prevent  cram  as  thus  defined  the 
Board  takes  pretty  effective  measures.  It  suppresses 
altogether,  as  being  no  evidence  of  real  preparation, 
the  first  25  per  cent,  gained  by  the  pupil  of  the  total 
number  of  marks  assigned  to  a subject.  Thus,  if  a 
pupil  scores  51  marks  in  a subject  to  which  200 
marks  are  assigned,  he  gets  credit  for  one  mark  only. 
Again,  every  mark  gained  above  75  per  cent,  in  a 
subject  counts  as  two.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is  to 
encoux-age  a thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  presented 
for  examination.  In  the  languages  much  importance 

. is  attached  to  composition  and  unseen  translation, 
which  cannot  be  crammed.  We  find  among  the  rules 
this  special  provision  (Rule  33) — “In  the  awai'd  of 
marks  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian, 
(Spanish,  or  Celtic,  the  number  of  marks  gained  by  a 
student  in  these  subjects  in  which  he  may  not  have 
obtained  35  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  gram- 
mar and  prose  composition  taken  together,  will  be 
reduced  by  half  the  number  of  marks  gained  above 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  assigned  to 
the  subject  in  question.”  It  seems  to  me  that  compe- 
tition does  not  necessai-ily  beget  cram,  whereas  absence 
of  competition  invariably  begets  stagnation.  The  best 
schools  in  the  old  days  were  those  that  made  competi- 
tion and  emulation  between  the  classes  of  the  school 
and  between  the  individuals  of  the  class  as  sharp  aud 
exciting  as  possible.  Why  should  competition  be 
essentially  evil  when  extended  from  individuals  and 
classes  to  schools  ? I would  now  say  a word  about 
another  alleged  defect  of  your  present  system,  viz. — 
that  it  hampers  the  liberty  of  the  teacher. 

5143.  Before  you  pass  from  the  subject  of  “cram,” 
your  opinion  is  that  the  system  does  not  encoxirage 
crarii  ? — That  there  is  nothing  in  the  essential  or  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  system  which  would  encourage 
cram.  If  the  examinations  are  properly  conducted 
cram  can  be  detected  at  once.  If  there  was  never  an 
Intermediate  system  there  would  be  in  every  good 
school  an  authority  which  would  prescribe  a pro- 
gramme  of  studies  for  the  different  classes,  and  that 
authority  would  need  to  be  watchful  and  strong  to  pre- 
vent individual  teachers  from  rambling  outside  the 
programme  and  wasting  the  pupils’  time.  It  should 
guard  particularly  against  faddists  and  theorists  who 
are  always  most  ready  to  assert  that  efficient  teachers 
must  have  liberty  to  follow  their  own  course  and  choose 
their  own  books.  Unfortunately  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  Arnolds  or 
Timings.  The  majoxity  do  their  work  better  for  being 
directed  and  controlled  by  men  of  more  educational 
experience  and  sounder  views.  Assuming  that  a pro- 
gramme of  studies  is  sound  and  judicious,  who  will 
assert  that  the  most  competent  teacher  is  unduly 
hampered  by  being  obliged  to  confine  his  work  within 
its  limits  ? He  will  of  course  have  perfect  freedom  to 
apply  his  own  methods  of  teaching  to  the  mastery  of 
the  programme.  The  more  interesting  he  makes  his 
teaching  by  references  and  illustrations  that  have  a 


real  bearing  on  the  sxxbject  the  better  for  his  class.  He 
may,  and  he  should,  teach  his  pupils  to  see  around  the 
subject  as  well  as  into  it  and  through  it;  but  is  there 
any  reason  on  earth  why,  when  the  year’s  work  comes- 
to  be  tested  by  a competent  examiner,  the  pupils  of 
the  best  teacher  should  not  score  the  highest  marks? 
How  can  the  prizes  and  results  fees  that  are  offered 
compel  the  teacher  to  become  a crammer,  or  affect  the 
issue  at  all,  except  in  stimulating  other  teachers  to 
bring  to  their  work  similar  methods  and  similar  zeal.. 
Few  will  maintain  that  the  eminent  scholars  who  com- 
pose the  Intermediate  Board,  and  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners who  aid  them,  are  not  more  reliable  guides 
in  selecting  a judicious  programme  of  studies  lor  the 
different  grades  of  the  Intermediate  schools  than  in- 
dividual theoi'ists  or  individual  teachers.  The  guid- 
ance of  the  Board  shackles  the  freedom  of  the  teacher, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Mahaffy,  “ ought  to  do 
so,  so  far  as  it  represses  random  licence  and  points  out 
the  normal  course  of  a proper  education.”  In  my 
opinion  a teacher  may  be  hampered  in  one  of  two- 
ways.  He  may  be  hampered  either  in  the  choice  of  a 
programme,  or  by  being  compelled  to  teach  that  pro- 
gramme, once  it  is  chosen,  according  to  certain 
methods.  1 maintain  that  under  your  system  he 
need  not  be  hampered  in  either  of  these  ways.  Now 
1 come  to  another  alleged  defect  of  the  system,  viz., 
that  as  a result  of  it  the  pupils  are  overworked, 
especially  the  clever  pupils.  Though  the  tendency 
of  a competitive  system  would  undoubtedly  urge 
the  headmaster  who  aimed  solely  at  success  in  the 
competition  to  press  the  students  unduly  and  cut 
short  the  time  for  rest  and  play,  still  the  actual  prac- 
tice, as  far  as  I am  aware,  shows  a totally  different 
state  of  things.  The  master’s  own  conscience  and 
the  pressure  from  below  of  both  pupils  and  assistant 
teachers,  act  as  a cox-rective.  I may  be  allowed  to 
state  what  is  the  practice  in  Blackrock  College, 
first  as  regards  recreation,  secondly  as  regards 
sleep.  In  the  ordinary  working  day  there  are  four 
intervals  of  recreation,  amounting  to  about  three 
hours.  Moreover,'  every  week  there  are  at  least 
two  half-holidays.  So  that  by  the  rules  of  the  College 
and  the  invariable  practice  the  students  are  entitled  to 
at  least  twenty- six  or  twenty-seven  hours  of  recreation 
every  week.  There  are,  besides,  frequent  occasions 
during  the  summer  and  wiuter  months  when  the 
students  petition  for  and  get  an  additional  holiday  or 
half-holiday  for  cricket  or  football.  The  students  who 
are  deputed  to  clamour  for  this  favour  are  invariably 
the  exhibitioners  headed  by  the  captain  of  the  cricket 
or  football  team.  Every  student  gets  nine  hours  for 
sleep,  and  the  very  young  gets  ten  or  eleven  hours. 
But  the  senior  students  are  allowed,  if  they  choose, 
to  devote  one  of  the  nine  hours  assigned  to  sleep 
to  the  reading  of  books,  other  than  class  books.  As  to 
games  : the  ardour  for  games  and  sports,  for  football, 
cricket,  and  cycling,  is  at  least  as  great  as  it  was  in  the 
pre-intermediate  days.  Most  of  the  leading  schools  in 
Leinster  annually  compete  in  the  football  field  for 
what  is  known  as  the  “Leinster  Schools’ Cup,'’  and 
the  beads  of  these  Leinster  schools  will  bear  me  exit 
when  I say  that  infinitely  more  enthusiasm  and  zeal  ai’e 
shown  by  the  students  in  trying  to  qualify  for  entrance 
into  the  “ Cup  team  ” than  for  entrance  into  the  lists 
of  the  exhibitioners.  One  of  the  privileges  of  the  cup 
team  is  to  devote  to  football  much  of  the  time  which 
the  other  students  devote  to  study,  and  the  headmaster 
would  be  a courageous  man  who  would  refuse  this 
privilege  to  any  members  of  the  team,  however  high 
the  hopes  he  may  have  built  upon  their  talents  of 
winning  Intermediate  distinctions.  As  a proof  that 
this  game  is  not  neglected  in  Blackrock,  I may  say 
that  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  boys  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  Schools’  Cup  which  was  first  offered 
for  competition  twelve  years  ago  has  been  kept  in 
Blackrock  College  for  eight  years  out  of  the  twelve. 
The  enthusiasm  for  football  during  the  winter  months 
is  hardly  greater  than  for  cricket,  cycling,  and  tennis 
during  the  summer  months.  Now  I come  to  the  ob- 
jection that  dull  and  non-competing  boys  are  neglected 
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There  was  never  yet  invented  a system  of  education 
in  which  there  was  not  a tendency  to  neglect  dull 
pupils.  I fancy  that  the  charge  made  against  your 
system  in  this  particular  respect  would  imply  that  all 
non-competing  pupils  are  comparatively  neglected  in 
schools  that  compete  under  your  system.  Of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Intermediate  schools  less  than 
one-half  are  presented  for  examination.  The  school 
that  would  neglect  half  its  pupils  and  concentrate 
all  its  teaching  powers  on  the  other  half  would  soon 
be  branded  as  a mere  grinding  academy,  and  would 
soon  find  its  halls  depleted.  If  direct  evidence  bear- 
ing on  chispoint  as  distinguished  from  hearsay  evidence 
can  be  gathered,  it  will  probably  show  what  I know  to 
be  the  case  in  Blackrock,  that  dull  boys  and  non- 
competing boys  are  not  treated  differently  from  com- 
peting boys.  On  coming  to  the  College,  boys  are  put 
into  the  classes  that  suit  their  proficiency.  Dull  boys 
are  never  detached  from  a class  of  smart  boys  unless 
they  become  a drag  upon  the  class  ; and  in  this  case, 
if  your  system  never  existed,  they  would  be  removed, 
and  ought  to  be  removed.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  all 
our  pupils  at  Blackrock  are  either  above  the  maximum 
limit  of  age,  or  too  backward  to  compete.  These  we 
distribute  through  the  sixteen  classes,  into  which  the 
students  are  divided,  putting  each  into  the  class  that 
suits  his  talents  and  proficiency,  and  treating  him 
exactly  as  those  boys  are  treated  who  are  preparing  for 
your  examinations. 

5144.  O’Conor  Don. — That  28  per  cent,  includes 
both  classes — the  backward  boys,  and  those  who  are 
too  old  to  compete? — Yes,  and  21  per  cent,  of  our 
boys  this  year  are  below  the  minimum  age. 

5145.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  is,  that  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent,  are  excluded  from  competition? — 
Yes,  by  age  or  by  unfitness  to  compete. 

5146.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — By  age  on  either  side  ? 
— On  either  side. 

5147.  Chairman. — Practically  one-half  1 — Yes. 

Now  I go  on  to  speak  of  the  subjects  that  do  not  pay. 
It  is  confidently  asserted  by  some  witnesses  that  the 
reason  why  certain  subjects  are  not  more  generally 
taught  is  simply  because  they  “ do  not  pay.”  The 
stock  example  selected  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  is 
the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  science  has  been  practi- 
cally killed  by  the  system,  for  the  reason  that  the 
teaching  of  science  does  not  pay.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  use  of  the  word  “ system  ” some 
confusion  prevails,  and  that  the  distinction  between  the 
simple  broad  principles  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1878, 
and  the  practical  application  of  those  principles  is  not 
clearly  kept  in  view.  Much,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
criticism  directed  against  the  “ system”  is  in  reality  a 
censure  on  the  way  in  which  the  system  is  worked  by 
the.  Board,  and  especially  by  the  examiners.  It  is  not 
the  “ system”  that  has  killed  the  teaching  of  science. 
The  “system"  was  the  same  in  1887  as  in  1897. 
Considered  as  paying  subjects  the  sciences  had 
the  same  value  in  1897  as  they  had  in  1887.  The 
marks  attached  to  them  were  not  lowered  during 
the  ten  years ; and  yet  the  number  #of  students 
examined  in  natural  philosophy  fell  from  47  per 
cent,  of  the  total  in  1887  to  less  than  8 per  cent, 
in  1897,  and  there  was  a corresponding  falling 
off  in  the  number  that  studied  chemistry.  I think 
that  the  simple  explanation  of  this  is,  or  the  principal 
explanation  is,  that  in  the  meantime  the  Board  made 
a rule  limiting  the  number  of  subjects  that  a student 
might  present  for  examination,  and,  in  1896,  and 
since,  the  limitation  is  such  that  a student  presenting 
classics,  mathematics,  English,  and  one  modern  lan- 
guage is  disqualified  from  presenting  any  other  subject. 
It  is  a debatable  question  whether  the  educational 
value  of  the  sciences  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sub- 
jects just  mentioned,  and  the  teachers  may  be 
pardoned  if  They  think  it  is  less.  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  Board  and  not  the  “ system”  that  has  killed  the 
study  of  science  in  the  schools ; and  the  “ demoralis- 


ing principle”  implied  in  the  phrase  “ it  does  not  pay,”  Jan.  27, 1899. 
had  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  Even  if  the  Rov_  l.  Healy, 
“ demoralising  principle”  were  as  actively  at  work  in  c.g  gp. 
the  schools  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  the  Board  could 
in  any  year  use  that  very  principle  to  give  an  impetus 
to  the  study  of  any  subject  to  which  they  attach  im- 
portance. Then  it  has  been  alleged  that  no  subject 
is  taught  that  is  not  tested  by  examination — that  the 
result  of  the  system  is  to  drive  from  the  schools 
all  subjects  of  educational  value,  that  cannot  be 
tested  by  written  examination.  I believe  that  little 
direct  evidence,  and  much  hearsay  evidence,  has 
been  given  on  this  point.  I may  be  allowed  to  say 
how  far  this  accusation  is  true  as  i egards  the  actual 
working  of  the  system  in  Blackrock  College.  First 
as  regards  music.  About  one  out  of  every  four  boys 
in  the  Boarding  College  is  taught  either  violin  or 
piano.  Every  boy  in  the  College  who  has  a good 
voice  and  ear  is  taught  singing  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
programme.  There  is  the  College  brass  band  for  which 
seventeen  of  the  Intermediate  students  have  daily 
practice  at  present.  Frequently  during  every  term  there 
are  concerts  given  by  the  students.  Another  subject  is 
reading  and  elocution.  In  our  elementary  classes 
there  are  reading  lessons  regularly.  In  the  grades 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  memory  lesson  in  poetry 
to  teach  reading  and  recitation.  Distinct  lessons  in 
elocution  are  given  to  all  the  students  by  Professor 
M ‘Hardy  Flint.  Drill  and  gymnastics  are  taught  by 
special  masters.  As  to  theatricals — several  times 
during  the  year  theatrical  performances  are  given  by 
the  students  of  the  Intermediate  College.  During 
the  portion  which  has  elapsed  of  the  present  school 
year  two  such  performances  have  been  given. 

Another  alleged  defect  of  the  system  is  that  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  capacity  of  students,  or  rather 
two  charges  which  I combine  here  are  frequently  made 
against  the  system,  and  the  first  is  that  it  allows  no 
liberty  to  students  to  specialize  their  subjects,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  induces,  and  indeed  compels  masters 
to  make  their  pupils  study,  not  the  subjects  that  suit 
the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  pupils,  but  subjects 
that  pay  the  masters.  Now  your  programme  com- 
prises eighteen  or  nineteen  different  subjects.  There  is 
hardly  a subject  absent  from  it  which  could  be  regarded 
as  part  of  a liberal  secondary  education.  Among 
all  these  subjects  there  is  ample  room  to  choose, 
especially  as  no  pupil  can  present  more  than  a 
fraction  of  them  for  examination.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  master  with  a right  to  select  seven,  or 
eight,  or  nine  subjects  out  of  nineteen,  and  no  right 
to  select  more,  will  find  that  the  subjects  that  suit 
his  pupils’  tastes  and  capacities  are  precisely  the 
subjects  that  will  pay  him  best.  It  seems  to  me,  too, 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  specialising ; that  is,, 
that  while  not  limiting  the  studies  of  the  student 
exclusively  to  classics  or  exclusively  to  mathematics,, 
or  exclusively  to  modern  languages,  much  liberty  is 
given  him  of  devoting  himself  particularly  to  one  or 
other  of  those  branches.  I may  mention  two  cases 
in  point.  Some  years  ago  I knew  a Senior  Grade 
student  of  a leading  college  who  had  no  taste  or 
aptitude  for  mathematics,  but  was  particularly  brilliant 
at  languages.  His  masters,  instead  of  confining  his 
mathematical  studies  to  the  one  mathematical  subject 
which  your  rules  require  for  a pass,  put  him  at  several 
mathematical  subjects.  The  result  was  that  though 
he  scored  a splendid  total  and  higher  marks  in  modern 
languages,  I believe,  than  were  ever  scored  before  or 
since  (2029), getting  545  marks  more  than  the  boy  who 
got  the  modern  language  medal,  still,  as  he  failed  in 
mathematics,  his  name  did  not  appear  at  all  on  the 
pass  lists,  and  his  school  got  no  results.  There  was 
a very  similar  case  in  1896  of  a Senior  Grade 
student  in  Blackrock.  He  was  a linguist  and  was 
allowed  to  specialise,  that  is,  to  study  the  minimum  of 
mathematics  and  the  maximum  of  languages  allowed 
by  your  rules.  He  got  a Senior  Grade  exhibition, 
a gold  medal  for  languages,  three  composition  prizes, 
and  the  next  year  in  an  open  competition  he  won  a 
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Jan.  27, 1899.  student  interpretership  in  the  consular  service,  because 
Rev.  £7ilealy,  *!e  1,Sfid  t^ie  freedom  given  by  your  system  to  special- 
c.s.sr.  ise  as  a linguist.  These  two  cases  seem  to  prove,  first, 

that  your  system  and  programme  gi  ve  fair  room  for 
specialising ; secondly,  that  they  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  master  to  allow  the  student  to  specialise ; and, 
thirdly,  that  the  subjects  that  suit  the  tastes  and 
capacities  of  students  are  precisely  the  subjects  that 
do  pay.  I go  on  now  to  speak  of  inspection. 

5148.  Before  you  go  to  the  question  of  inspection; 
do  I understand  that  your  evidence  is  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  the  various  defects  that  you 
have  mentioned  being  attributed  to  the  working  of 
the  Act? — There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  accusing 
the  system,  as  distinguished  from  the  working  of  the 
system,  of  those  defects. 

5149.  That  is  what  I mean.  I want  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  system  and  the  working  of  the 
system  shall  be  kept  in  view.  But  have  you  not 
found  that  there  are  some  defects  in  the  system  itself, 
as  distinct  from  its  working  ? — Yes. 

5150.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what 
those  are? — I had  first  intended  to  speak  of  inspection 
before  coming  to  that. 

5151.  Very  well;  follow  your  own  course? — I 
admit  fully  that  inspection  or  visitation,  to  a very 
limited  extent,  may  be  useful  and  even  necessary  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  the  Board  that  the  modern 
languages  especially — and  I would  be  inclined  to  say 
the  modern  languages  exclusively — are  not  taught  in 
a faulty  and  absurd  way.  The  great  objection  to 
inspection  generally,  as  a basis  of  distribution  of  your 
endowment,  is  that  it  opens  a breach  in  the  system  to 
the  possibility  of  partiality  and  foul  play.  Let  the 
inspectors  be  the  most  honourable  men  whose  services 
you  can  command,  they  will  not  differ  much  in  honour, 
in  competency,  and  in  social  position  from  your 
present  examiners.  And  yet  see  with  what  zealous 
care  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1878  guarded  the  im- 
partiality of  the  system  from  the  examiners.  No  ex- 
aminer can  know  the  pupil  whose  paper  he  examines, 
nor  the  school  nor  even  the  province  to  which  the  pupil 
belongs.  It  is  now  proposed  to  demolish  the  sacred 
fortress  of  impartiality,  and  to  expose  what  has  been 
the  heart  and  life  of  the  system  to  possible  foul  play. 
I say  in  the  first  place  that  there  would  be  public 
suspicion  of  partiality  in  the  selection  of  the  inspec- 
tors. The  very  mode  of  selecting  inspectors  will  not 
be  free  from  suspicions  of  partiality.  How  will  they 
be  chosen?  Not  by  open  competition,  for  though 
high  scoring  at  an  examination  may  be  proof  of 
knowledge  and  scholarship,  it  is  certainly  not  a proof  of 
character  and  general  competence.  If  the  appoint- 
ments are  not  the  result  of  open  competition,  they 
must  be  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  by  the 
Board,  and,  in  either  case,  the  appointments  will  be 
sure  to  give  rise  to  jealousy  and  suspicion,  to  accusa- 
tions of  jobbery  and  favouritism.  I may  quote 
what  Dr.  Mahaffy  says  on  this  point — “All  advan- 
tages of  inspection  will  be  lost  if  the  inspectors  are 
appointed  to  satisfy  private  interests,  or  the  clamour 
of  creeds,  or  the  demands  of  false  patriotism.  If  the 
main  object  of  appointing  inspectors  is  to  obtain  State 
salaries  for  a certain  number  of  hungry  applicants, 
if  competence  and  independence  of  character  be  not 
secured,  there  will  be  more  money  wasted,  and  no  real 
benefit  secured  by  the  change.  Indeed,  it  seems  al- 
most vital  that  in  the  first  instance  some  first-rate 
English  and  Scotch  inspectors  should  be  appointed, 
who  are  strangers  to  the  various  jealousies  which 
beset  all  provincial  societies.”  Then,  secondly,  I 
say  that  there  would  be  suspicion  of  partiality  in  the 
individual  inspector.  The  number  of  men  in  the 
country  who  are  competent  to  be  inspectors  is  small. 
They  will  most  probably  be  men  who  are  in  close 
and  friendly  relations,  either  as  past  pupils  or  past 
teachers,  with  a few  of  the  leading  schools,  and,  how- 
ever fair-minded,  they  will  naturally  be  suspected  of 
allowing  the  element  of  favouritism  to  colour  or  dis- 
colour their  reports.  This  suspicion  will  bo  an  active 


.factor  in  destroying  that  universal  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  the  system  which  at  present  prevails.  I 
see  no  way  of  obviating  this  difficulty  except  that 
suggested  by  Dr.  Mahaffy,  namely,  by  importing  the 
inspectors.  I see  a third  difficulty  arising  from  the 
expenses  of  inspection.  Where  will  the  funds  come 
from  to  meet  the  cost  of  inspection  ? At  present 
your  whole  endowment  is  about  £80,000  a year.  This 
is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts : a smaller  part, 
which  is  a fixed  sum  of  £27,500,  and  a larger  part, 
a varying  sum,  which  is  now  about  £52,500.  You 
say  that  there  is  a danger,  a great  danger,  that  this 
larger  part  may  be  withdrawn.  If  this  is  so,  you 
may  have  to  work  the  system  with  the  original 
smaller  endowment  of  £27,500.  Now,  the  present 
cost  of  administering  the  system,  without  inspection 
at  all,  is  about  £17,500.  This,  deducted  from  the 
only  secure  endowment,  leaves  a sum  of  £10,000, 
every  shilling  of  which  will  probably  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  expense  of  inspection,  so  that  nothing  may 
be  left  to  go  to  the  schools,  either  as  a grant  or  in 
the  form  of  result  fees.  And  yet  the  schools  having 
incurred  heavy  expenses  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  system  have  a kind  of  vested  right  in  the 
continuation  of  the  fees.  The  inspection  of  a school 
must  be  either  serious  and  minute,  or  hasty  and 
superficial.  A hasty  and  superficial  inspection  will 
be  worse  and  valueless.  The  report  which  would  be 
the  result  of  such  inspection  would  be  like  those 
foolish  books  on  the  Irish  question  which  used  to  be 
written  during  the  days  of  the  Land  League 
by  foreigners  who  came  to  spend  a week  in 
the  country,  and  who  went  away  quite  sure  they  knew 
all  about  the  state  of  affairs  much  better  than 
either  the  Government  or  the  people.  A serious  and 
minute  inspection  will  be  a tedious  and  expensive 
affair.  Going  from  that  head,  the  liberty  of  the 
teacher  will  be  hampered  by  inspection.  If  inspec- 
tion implies  examination  also,  then,  even  if  your 
Boai'd  is  lucky  enough  in  secure  the  services  of  such 
able  educationists  as  gave  evidence  during  the  first 
days  of  the  Commission,  what  will  happen  ? The 
schoolmaster  will  be  puzzled  as  to  whether  he  must 
teach  his  literary  authors  on  literary  lines  or 
Aesthetic  lines,  or  whether  he  must  devote  his  atten- 
tion principally  to  historic  and  mythological 
references.  If  it  is  true  that  he  now  sets  himself  to 
study  the  peculiarities  of  the  examiners,  how  much 
more  closely  will  he  have  to  study  the  theories  and 
idiosyncrasies  and  fads  of  the  inspectors  ? If  it  is 
true — but  I do  not  think  it  is — that  the  system  of 
written  examinations  hampers  unduly  the  liberty  of 
the  teacher,  and  extinguishes  his  individuality,  how 
much  more  servile  a creature  must  he  become  under 
the  new  system  than  under  the  old  ? He  must 
submit  to  have  his  teaching  examined  and  ciiticised  ; 
to  have  himself  lectured  to  by  men  whom  he  may 
feel  in  his  heart  to  be  his  inferiors  in  experience 
and  in  most  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  an 
educationist ; and  he  is  asked  to  do  this  by  the  very 
teachers  who  thank  Providence  for  “ the  great  boon 
and  privilege  they  have  themselves  enjoyed  all  their 
life  — of  beihg  absolutely  free  as  to  their  teaching.” 
All  the  witnesses  who  ask  for  inspection  seem  to 
agree  that  it  is  essential  to  submit  the  teaching  to 
inspection,  Now,  how  can  inspection  test  the 
teaching  fairly  and  adequately  except  by  its  results  ? 
“ By  its  fruit  yon  shall  know  it.”  It  is  all  very  well 
to  speak  of  inspecting  and  reporting  on  the  methods, 
the  mannerism,  and  the  living  influence  of  the 
teacher  over  his  class.  All  this  is  deceptive  unless 
you  can  inspect  the  results.  I have  been  at  one 
time  a pupil  of  that  well-known  professor,  the  late 
Dr.  Casey.  I have  seen  him  when  he  was  at  his  best, 
and  I venture  to  say  that  nine  inspectors  out  of 
every  ten,  if  they  were  strangers  to  him,  and  for 
the  first  time  observed  him  teach,  would  report  that 
his  teaching  was  inferior  and  his  method  faulty 
My  experience  in  this  way  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  this  distinguished  man.  I had  for  many  years 
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occasion  to  assign  classes  to  teachers  and  to  visit 
and  inspect  these  classes.  I remember  coming 
unexpectedly  into  the  class  of  a young  professor  who 
was  supposed  to  teach  Euclid.  Instead  of  seeing  a 
diagram  on  the  board,  and  all  eyes  fixed  on  the 
diagram,  I was  astonished  to  find  teacher  and  pupils 
busied  with  wires  and  strings,  as  if  at  tricks  and 
puzzles.  1 expressed  my  astonishment  and  disap- 
pointment. The  professor  came  to  me  afterwards,  ex- 
plained his  method,  and  asked  me  to  examine  the  class. 
I did  so,  and  was  astonished  at  the  thoroughness  of 
the  boys’  knowledge.  Were  I an  inspector  my  re- 
port of  the  method  of  teaching,  had  I not  tested  the 
results,  would  have  been  the  worst  possible.  Your 
written  examinations,  properly  conducted,  will  test 
with  palpable  impartiality — the  essentials  of  a sound 
education.  What  they  cannot  test  is  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  can  test.  Inspection  and 
oral  examination  will  not  be  a satisfactory  test  of 
anything,  because  it  will  lack  the  cachet  of  impar- 
tiality which  alone  can  command  confidence  in  its 
reports.  At  the  only  general  meeting  we  have  had 
of  that  fraction  of  the  Catholic  headmasters  who 
compose  the  “ Catholic  Headmasters’  Association,”  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  those  amongst  them  who 
had  some  practical  experience  already  of  the  visits  of 
inspectors  to  their  schools,  v ere  strongly  and  unani- 
mously against  inspection.  In  the  matter  of  modern 
languages,  and  in  that  matter  alone,  inspection  is 
useful  and,  perhaps,  necessary.  But  I would  restrict 
it  rigidly  within  these  narrow  limits.  I would  save 
the  system  from  the  possibility  of  partiality,  and 
avoid  inflicting  on  the  schools  what  Lord  O’Hagan 
called  “ vexatious  meddling  in  their  internal  admin- 
istration.” I come  now  to  what  I consider  are  the 
real  defects.  The  only  serious  defects  which  I see 
in  the  Intermediate  system  are  not  inherent  in  the 
system,  but  are  accidental  to  the  working  of  it. 
These  defects  are  to  be  found,  first,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  examinations  are  conducted ; and, 
secondly,  in  the  absence  from  the  system  of  a com- 
mercial course.  With  regard  to  the  examination,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  an  article  which  I 
wrote  last  December  for  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
cord — “An  examiner  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
guide  for  the  teacher.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Intermediate  education  of  the  country  is 
what  the  examiners  have  made  it.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils  along  true  or  false  educational  lines — 
to  iguore  or  even  encourage  vicious  methods  of  teach- 
ing, or  to  detect  and  punish  them ; to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  schools,  or  to  keep  education  on  a 
high  and  healthy  level.  Let  us  consider  the  single 
case  of  an  examiner  who  has  to  set  a paper  on  the 
text-book  of  the  language.  We  will  suppose  him  to 
have  the  qualifications  of  a really  good  examiner. 
Not  only  is  he  well  acquainted  generally  with  the 
author’s  writings,  but  he  has  mastered  this  particular 
one  thoroughly.  He  has  recently  gone  over  the 
ground  again  carefully  and  minutely.  His  thoughts 
have  rested  on  every  page,  until  he  has  penetrated 
the  whole  meaning  and  seen  the  working  of  the 
author’s  mind.  He  sees  the  order,  the  elevation,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  writer’s  thoughts ; he  has  dis- 
covered the  principles  which  underlie  and  animate 
his  style  and  character ; he  knows  the  passages  in 
which  the  author  is  at  his  best,  and  the  passages  in 
which  he  nods ; he  knows  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  writer  lived,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  wrote  ; he  is  familiar  with  the 
political,  social,  and  literary  life  of  the  time, 
and  sees  the  fitness  of  every  illustration. 
Being  equipped  in  this  way,  an  examiner  is  a guide. 
His  questions  will  deal  with  the  author’s  thoughts, 
especially  his  cardinal  thoughts ; with  beauties  of  ex- 
pression that  are  characteristic,  not  with  exceptional 
slips ; with  passages  that  are  the  genuine  mirror  of 
the  writer’s  style,  not  with  those  of  exceptional  con- 
struction or  of  doubtful  authenticity.  In  a word,  the 


paper  he  sets  will  show  the  lines  upon  which  the  work  Jan.  27  1899. 
should  have  been  studied  ; it  will  elicit  a knowledge  or  jjev_  L Healy, 
ignorance  of  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  text,  c.s  s.p- 
not  of  the  slipshod  commentaries  of  annotators.  But 
I may  be  told  all  this  is  very  well  in  the  abstract,  and 
it  would  be  very  well  in  practice  if  we  had  ideal 
examiners ; but  are  our  examiners  what  they  ought  to 
be  ? Instead  of  setting  papers  which  test  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils  in  the  essentia  • of  the  text-book 
do  they  not  frequently  pick  out  wnat  is  exceptional, 
what  is  eccentric,  what  is  unimportant  or  absurd; 
and  so,  in  effect,  tell  teachers  and  pupils — “These  are 
the  things  you  should  have  insisted  upon;  these  aie 
the  things  you  should  have  mastered  1 ” Who  are  toe 
examiners  ? Read  over  the  long  list  of  names  from 
which  they  are  chosen,  and  say  if,  along  with  many 
distinguished  ones,  there  are  not  many  others,  Pro- 
testant as  well  as  Catholic,  that  have  no  claim  what- 
ever to  our  confidence  as  educational  guides.  As  a 
remedy  I would  suggest,  first,  a more  careful  selection 
of  examiners ; and,  secondly,  a permanent  board  or 
council  who  would  cheek  the  papers. 

The  second  defect  which  I notice  in  the  system  is 
the  absence  of  a commercial  course.  The  Intermediate 
system  ought  to  take  up  pupils  who  are  quitting  the 
primary  schools,  and  to  convey  to  the  university  those 
amongst  them  who  desire  it.  But  to  those  students 
who  consider  the  journey  to  a university  degree  too 
long  and  expensive,  the  system  ought  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities not  only  of  gaining  the  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fessions (which  it  does  well  enough),  but  also  of 
attaining  to  Civil  Service  and  commercial  positions, 
or  of  reaching  some  of  the  other  countless  avocations 
for  which  a solid  secondary  education  is  required. 

This  it  does  not.  To  make  it  do  so,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  along  with  the  ordinary  course,  and  co  ordinate 
with  it,  should  be  established  a commercial  course. 

A separate  commercial  course  was  tried  in  1891 
and  in  1892,  but  it  was  tried  in  a manner  and  under 
conditions  that  must  of  necessity  have  made  its  success 
impossible.  The  programme  of  this  course  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  comprise  the  subjects  in  which  com- 
petitors for  the  more  popular  minor  Civil  Service 
positions  are  examined  ; and  it  should  be  a prepara- 
tion for  the  second  division  clerkships.  When  the 
Intermediate  Act  was  passing  through  Parliament  in 
1878,  Lord  O’Hagan  was  able  to  say  that  “ since  1871 
there  were  1,918  places  in  the  Excise  and  Customs 
disposed  of  by  public  competition.  For  these  places 
there  were  11,371  candidates;  11  per  cent,  were 
Scotch,  46  per  cent.  English,  aud  43  per  cent.  Irish. 

Scotch  competitors  won  6 per  cent,  of  the  places,  . 

English  38  per  cent.,  and  Irish  56  per  cent.  Of  every 
100  Scotch  candidates,  9 passed ; of  every  100  Eng- 
lish, 14  passed;  of  every  100  Irish,  22  passed.”  An 
examination  of  the  lists  of  candidates  for  these  posts 
who  succeeded  and  who  failed  in  recent  years,  would 
show  that  the  English  and  Scotch  competitors  have 
more  reason  to  bless  the  Intermediate  system  than  the- 
Irish  competitors  have.  I may  say  that  at  the  six 
examinations  held  at  the  Excise  since  May',  1895,  415- 
places  were  disposed  of.  For  these  places  there  were 
5,430  candidates.  Only  18-3  per  cent,  were  Irish, 
and  Irish  candidates  won  only  17-3  per  cent,  of  the 
places.  Of  every  100  Irish  competitors,  7 ’2  passed,  of 
every  100  non-Irish,  7-7  passed.  This  state  of  things, 
though  not  very  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  still,  in  com- 
parison with  the  state  of  things  mentioned  by  Lord 
O’Hagan,  shows  a deplorable  falling  off  in  that 
particular  thing. 

5152.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — May  I trouble  you 
for  the  figures  again! — 18-3  were  Irish  candidates. 

5153.  And  they  won  17-3  per  cent,  of  the  places? 

— Yes. 

5154.  That  is,  17-3  per  cent,  of  all  the  places 
offered  for  competition  ? — Of  all  the  places  offered  for 
competition. 

5155.  What  were  the  non-Irish  candidates? — Of 
every  hundred  Irish  candidates,  7-2  passed  ; of  every 
hundred  non-Irish,  7-7  passed. 
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Jan. 27, 189S.  5156.  Chairman. — 72  of  every  hundred  non-Irish 

Rev.  L.  Hcaly,  Passed  1 — Of  every  hundred  non-Irish  candidates,  7 '7 
c.s.sp.  passed.  I have  made  out  these  figures  on  the  lines  of 

Lord  O’Hagan’s. 

5157.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  more  discreditable  to  the  Excise  than  to  the  Irish. 
What  it  seems  to  me  to  prove  is  that  so  many  Irish 
candidates  did  not  compete  for  the  Excise,  and  that 
the  best  of  our  candidates  looked  elsewhere.  I think 
that  is  rather  a limited  trial  of  the  Intermediate!— 
What  I want  to  make  out  is  that  the  Intermediate 
leads  up  to  the  professions  and  the  University  well 
enough,  but  that  a great  number  of  students  who  take 
part  in  the  examinations  under  your  system  drop  out 
after  the  J unior  course,  and  are  led  practically  into  no 
position  whatever.  The  total  number  of  students  who 
presented  themselves  for  examination  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  during  the  last  three  years  was  26, 661. 
83  per  cent,  of  these  were  examined  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  large  and  in- 
creasing rewards  offered  in  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades,  only  27  per  cent,  were  examined  in  these  two 
grades  combined.  Then  I say  it  is  not  the  chance  of 
exhibitions  that  will  induce  the  bulk  of  Irish  parents 
to  let  their  children  complete  the  Intermediate  course, 
but  the  fitness  of  the  course  to  lead  their  children  into 
permanent  positions. 

5158.  Chairman. — I have  but  few  questions  to 
ask  you,  you  have  stated  your  views  so  very  clearly  ; 
there  are,  however,  some  matters  to  which  I should 
like  to  direct  your  attention.  Take  your  own  distin- 
guished college.  Would  you  tell  me  about  what 
percentage  of  those  of  your  students  that  compete  in 
the  Junior  Grade  afterwards  proceed  to  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades,  respectively  ! — I have  not  made 
out  those  figures. 

5159.  I ask  it  in  reference  to  a matter  which  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties — the  small  per- 
centage of  those  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grade  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  Junior  Grade! — I cau 
give  you  those  figures  now.  I have  not  made  up  the 
figures  for  any  of  our  particular  schools.  I have  made 
.them  up  for  the  three  schools  combined. 

5160.  That  will  do  quite  as  well — probably  better! 
— And  only  for  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
-grades  who  passed  the  examinations.  Thirty  per  cent. 

■ of  those  who  passed  belonged  to  the  Senior  and  Middle 
Grades  combined  ; 70  percent,  belonged  to  the  Junior 
and  Preparatory  Grades  ; and  the  curious  thing  about 
it  is  that  I have  made  up  the  same  thing  as  far  as  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  are  concerned,  and,  as 
far  as  I can  make  out,  the  figures  are  precisely  the 
same. 

5161.  Now,  of  that  70  per  cent,  in  the  Junior  and 
Preparatory  Grades,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
distribute  the  percentage  between  the  two  grades — 
Junior  and  Preparatory — -if  you  have  not  got  the 
figures  I shall  not  trouble  you  1 — Yes,  I have.  This 
year  there  passed  in  the  Senior  Grade,  25 ; in  the 
Middle  Grade,  47  ; in  the  Junior  Grade,  102  ; in 
the  Preparatory  Grade,  67  ; making  a total  of  241. 

5162.  That  will  hardly  do  ; I want  it  for  the 
•former  years.  Now  as  to  their  destinations  in  life, 
could  you  tell  me,  in  a general  way,  but  without  going 
into  any  invidious  particularity,  what  are  the  usual 
destinations  in  life  of  the  70  per  cent,  that  never  go 
above  the  Junior  Grade!  — Well,  several  go  for 
professions,  even  after  the  Junior  Grade. 

5163.  I suppose  you  mean  by  that  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  and  education! — Yes. 

5164.  They  enter  those  professions  without  going 
to  the  Middle  Grade.  I suppose  then  that  those  who 
were  going  to  professions  would  usually  go  to  the 
university! — Not  always;  those  going  for  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  for  several  other  examina- 
tions do  not  go  for  the  university  generally. 

5165.  Now  for  those  classes  of  students  that  you 
have  told  us  of  the  training  that  they  have  got  in  the 


Junior  Grade  would  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life, 
and  would  be  only  a portion  of  their  education, 
is  not  that  sol — Yes,  as  an  educational  training 
of  course  it  is  not  useless ; but  the  figures  which  I 
gave  for  those  who  drop  off  from  the  Junior  Grade 
I do  not  think  apply  to  our  schools  as  much  as  to 
other  schools. 

5166.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  me  your  experi- 
ence as  applied  to  all  Ireland.  I want  if  I can  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  70  per  cent,  that  do  not  go 
beyond  the  Junior  Grade.  What  portion  of  that 
70  per  cent,  terminate  their  education  with  the 
Junior  Grade! — T could  not  give  you  figures  on  that 
point. 

5167.  Well,  is  it  a considerable  portion  1 — I fancy 
there  is,  as  far  as  I know.  I cannot  give  expert 
evidence  on  this  point,  or  very  definite  evidence,  but 
as  far  as  I know  they  go  in  for  clerkships  in  business 
houses,  and  things  of  that  sort,  or  else  they  drift  alto- 
gether without  going  into  anything. 

5168.  I will  bring  before  you  at  once  a matter 
which  I think  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  administering  this  Act.  You  are  aware 
that  the  system  contemplated  by  the  schedule  to  the 
Act  is  upon  the  basis  of  Intermediate  education  that 
will  terminate  shortly  before  the  student  becomes 
eighteen  years  of  age! — Yes,  my  Lord. 

5169.  And  it  contemplates  examination  before  six- 
teen, before  seventeen,  and  before  eighteen! — Yes. 

5170.  Now,  we  have  the  broad  fact  before  us  that 
if  the  system  is  administered  upon  those  lines  we 
afford  the  education  contemplated  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  only  30  per  cent,  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended  1 — I do  not  think,  my  Lord,  that  that 
large  percentage  is  ousted  from  your  system  after  the 
Junior  Grade  owing  to  the  system  itself,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  a course  within  the  system  which  would 
prepare  those  boys  for  the  positions  which  most  of 
them  are  likely  to  go  in  for. 

•5171.  That  is  exactly  the  point  which  I want  to 
bring  you  to.  The  system  then  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered has  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  a 
large  proportion  of  students  that  might  be  brought 
within  it! — Yes.  I consider  that  those  students  are 
students  as  a general  rule  who  go  in  for  commercial 
pursuits,  business  of  some  kind  or  other,  as  distinct 
from  professions  for  which  a classical  training  is 
necessary,  and  to  obviate  that  defect  in  the  system  I 
propose  that  the  wants  of  those  students  should  be 
met  by  establishing  a commercial  course. 

5172.  We  have  evidence  before  us  here,  speaking 
generally,  that  there  are  three  classes  of  students 
that  are  not  fully  provided  for.  The  first  comprises 
those  whose  destination  in  life  will  be  such  that  a 
knowledge  of  natural  science  will  be  absolutely 
essential.  The  second  are  those  whose  destinations 
in  life  will  be  commercial,  and  the  third  are  those  who 
will  compete  for  some  of  the  junior  appointments  in 
the  Civil  Service.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  cases 
of  these  three  classes  of  persons  are  not  met  by  the 
system  as  at  present  administered  ! — I think  that  the 
requirements  of  one  of  those  classes  are  not  met  by 
the  system  as  it  works  at  present. 

5173.  And  only  one!— Only  one;  what  I call  the 
commercial  class.  I think  that  the  system  as  it  exists 
at  present  affords  a fair  amount  of — at  least,  affords 
a good  possibility  for  boys  who  wish  to  study  science 
to  do  so  ; and  as  a matter  of  fact  boys  coming  to  our 
schools  who  require  those  things  are  put  at  those 
subjects,  and  the  parents  insist  upon  their  taking  up 
the  study  of  sciences.  They  are  very  few,  but  when 
the  parents  ask  for  that  it  is  always  granted. 

5474.  Then  you  do  not  think — I thought  it  was 
almost  an  admitted  fact  —that  the  administration  of 
this  system  does  not  encourage  natural  scientific  pur- 
suits by  students ! — There  is  a ditference  between 
that  and  the  question  you  asked  me  before,  my  Lord. 
In  my  answer  to  the  previous  question  I wished  to 
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convey  the  fact  that  as  far  as  I know  students  who 
desire  to  study  the  sciences  are  not  ousted  from  that 
position  by  your  system.  But  your  question  now  is, 
whether  your  system  as  at  present  worked  encourages 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  my  answer  fb  that  is 
that  I do  not  think  it  does. 

5175.  Do  you  happen  to  have  read  the  papers  in 
that  volume  you  were  furnished  with  which  were 
written  by  Captain  Abney  and  Colonel  Plunkett  ? — 
I have  not  read  them  at  all. 

5175a.  Do  you  not  think  some  change  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science  1 Are  there  not  a great  number  of  professions 
or  quasi-professions  that  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  natural  science  as  their  basis.  Take  chemistry  for 
instance ; we  are  always  importing  chemists  from 
Germany  ? — If  you  find  there  is  a need  for  the  en- 
couragement of  science,  it  is  within  your  power  to 
carry  that  out. 

5176.  But  I want  your  experience.  Do  you  think 

that  science  is  sufficiently  encouraged.  If  you  think 

It  is  not,  I want  the  benefit  of  your  testimony  that  it 
is  not  ? — Science,  by  that  rule  of  your  Board  which  I 
have  mentioned,  which  was  in  full  operation  since 
1896,  was  ousted,  and  the  reason  which  I give  is 
this — that  a boy  or  a pupil  who  wishes  to  take  up 
mathematics,  classics,  English,  and  one  other  modern 
language,  cannot  possibly  take  up  science. 

5177.  That  is  a rule  restricting  the  number  of 
subjects  a student  can  take  ? — Yes. 

5178.  But  do  you  not  think  that  for  a student  of 
average  ability  the  number  of  subjects  we  permit  him 
to  take  up  is  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

5179.  We  want  to  encourage  thoroughness  in  the 
knowledge  of  subjects,  instead  of  a small  amount  of 
knowledge  distributed  over  a great  number  of  small 
branches  ? — Yes. 

5180.  Well,  you  see,  if  there  is  a choice  to  take  up 
either  a course  largely  scientific — one  including 
natural  science — or  a commercial  course,  and  if  we  find 
that  no  student  takes  up  the  quasi-scientific  course,  a 
ehange  should  be  made  ? — I think  the  reason  they  do 
not  take  it  up  is  that  the  parents  and  pupils  do  not 
seem  to  want  it  to  any  great  extent.  If  they  do  want 
it  they  compel  us  to  teach  it. 

5181.  Do  you  think  parents  as  a general  rule  know 
anything  about  the  sort  of  education  their  children 
ought  to  receive,  speaking  generally  ? — I can  only 
speak  from  my  own  experience,  and  in  a great 
number  of  cases  we  are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
parents  as  to  the  future  destinations  of  their  boys, 
and  we  invariably  lead  the  boys  into  studies  to  suit 
them  ; and  there  is  ample  room  under  your  system  to 
do  that. 

5182.  Are  there  not  a great  number  of  avocations 
which  our  clever  boys  would  be  well  able  to 
pursue,  that  as  a matter  of  fact  are  not  taken  up  in 
this  country,  whatever  the  reason  may  be  ? I would 
like  to  take  the  one  I have  mentioned — practical 
chemistry.  To  my  own  knowledge  many  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  distinguished  as  practical 
chemists  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  Germany  for 
part  of  their  education ? — Well,  of  course  the  Germans, 

I fancy,  make  that  a special  study,  and  the  fact  that 
they  go  to  Germany  and  not  to  other  countries  for 
chemistry  would  show  that  those  other  countries  do 
not  find  it  a requirement  of  theirs  to  make  that  a 
special  subject. 

5183.  Do  you  suggest,  or  not,  that  there 
should  be  any  alteration  in  our  system  in  reference 
to  studies  of  that  nature? — It  may  be  advisable  to 
encourage  the  study  of  science,  but  my  own  personal 
opinion  is  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  encourage 
the  study  of  science  to  the  detriment  of  what  I con- 
sider the  more  important  subjects  of  education — 
namely,  classics,  mathematics,  English  and  modern 
languages.  Now,  if  at  present  you  find  that  the 
sciences  are  not  in  a sufficiently  flourishing  condition 
in  the  country,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  give 
them  an  impetus. 


5184.  You  consider,  and  possibly  I may,  but  I do  not 
wish  to  express  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  the 
old  grammar  school  course  is  the  best  education  a boy 
can  receive,  but  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a strong 
body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  modern  side  of  the 
school.  It  is  a vexed  question ; all  educational 
authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  view  that  the  best 
education  is  furnished  by  a grammar  school  course  ? 
— My  opinion  with  regard  to  that  point  is  that  the 
best  education  for  boys — the  best  education  given  by 
any  individual  school — must  vary  with  the  class  of 
boys  who  frequent  that  school. 

5185.  But  you  are  aware  there  is  a large  body  of 
intellectual  opinion  in  England  and  in  Ireland  that 
there  ought  to  be  a modern  side  in  the  generality  of 
schools,  and  that  an  education  as  good  as  a gram  nar 
school  education,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
faculties,  may  be  obtained  upon  that  modern  side  ? — 
Certainly,  for  the  students  who  would  require  it. 
As  a matter  of  fact  in  our  school  we  have  always 
had,  and  have  now  at  the  present  time,  a modern 
side  or  commercial  course.  We  have  commercial 
classes  as  distinct  from  the  Intermediate  classes. 

5186.  Do  you  look  upon  the  words  “ modern  side  ” 
and  “ commercial  course  ” as  signifying  the  same 
thing  ? — I do  not  see  any  distinction. 

5187.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  commercial 
course  would  be,  and  I will  tell  you  whether  we  are 
agreed  ? — What  I mean  by  a commercial  course  would 
be  a course  suitable  to  the  number  of  students  who 
do  not  go  in  for  the  professions,  for  which  the  classics 
are  required. 

5188.  But  I want  particulars,  if  you  please.  You 
would  not  have  Greek,  for  instance  ? — No. 

5189.  Tell  me  what  you  would  have  ? — In  a general 
way,  the  subjects  which  we  all  know  would  prepare 
boys  for  banks  and  business  houses — for  the  general 
avocations  into  which  the  generality  of  them  go  who 
do  not  pursue  the  university  corn-se  or  go  for  a pro- 
fession. 

5190.  You  do  not  wish  to  particularise  further? 
— No. 

5191.  I observe  that  in  the  paper  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  send  us  you  point  out  a defect 
which  you  have  not  as  yet  mentioned.  “Its  chief  de- 
fect lies  in  its  powerlessness  to  protect  itself  from 
being  worked  on  vicious  lines  by  teachers  who  may 
deliberately  choose  to  abuse  it? — I am  responsible  fur 
that ; it  was  I drafted  that  paper.  At  the  time  that 
it  was  drafted,  and  before  and  since,  I have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  faulty  methods  of  teaching 
modern  languages  in  the  schools.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  what  I may  call  hearsay  evidence,  and 
some  direct  evidence,  on  that  point.  Now,  until  this 
Commission  sat,  and  until  I heard  the  opinions  of  Mr. 

J ustice  Madden  and  Lord  J ustice  FiizGibbon 

5192.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I have  not  expressed 
any  opinion,  I have  only  asked  some  questions  with  a 
view  ultimately  to  arrive  at  an  opinion? — But  on 
this  particular  point  which  I am  about  to  mention  I 
certainly  understood  you — perhaps  I misunderstood 
you — to  give  an  opinion. 

5193.  I have  not  heard  the  point  yet,  but  I may 
state  generally  that  I have  expressed  no  opinion  as 
yet,  and  that  I hold  my  mind  entirely  in  a state  of 
suspense  until  the  evidence  is  all  before  me  ? — From 
the  wording  of  the  Act  I was  perfectly  aware  that 
you  had  power  to  send  inspectors  into  the  schools. 
These  inspectors,  1 thought,  could  report  to  you  upon 
the  state  of  efficiency  of  the  working  of  the  schools 
but  I thought  from  reading  the  Act  that  you  had  no 
power  whatever  to  reward  a school  or  to  punish  a 
school  on  the  result  of  that  report.  Since  the  Com- 
mission began  I have  learned  that  you  have'  that 
power. 

5194.  Now  you  mention  that  matter,  alarge  num- 
ber of  questions  have  been  put  upon  the  assumption 
that  that  is  the  proper  construction  of  the  Act.  I am 
not  saying  that  it  is  not,  but  that  will  be  a matter  for 
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•Jan.  27,  1899.  final  consideration  by  the  Commission  ?— I understood 
geV  rTnealv  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon  to  give  that  opi nion ; and  if  y ou 
o.s.  bp.  ' ’ have  the  power  to  check  that  faulty  method  of  teach- 
ing, that  statement  •which  I made  there  was  made 
under  a misapprehension. 

5195.  Chairman. — Then,  in  other  words,  if  we  have 
power  to  inspect  the  schools  and  act  upon  the  results 
ascertained  by  the  inspection,  we  would  have  power 
to  remove  this  defect ; it  would  not  be  inherent  in 
the  Act,  but  in  the  administration  of  it? — If  you 
have  power  to  inspect  the  schools,  and  to  make  it  a 
precedent  condition  that  the  report  you  get  from 
your  inspector  as  to  the  teaching  of  languages  must 
be  satisfactory  to  you  before  results  fees  are  paid  to 
teachers  or  rewards  given  to  pupils,  then  I was  under 
a misapprehension  in  writing  that  sentence. 4 

5196.  Mr  Justice  Madden — That  would  remove 
your  objection  to  the  system  as  distinguished  from 
the  working  of  the  system  ? — Yes. 

5197.  Chairman — As  a matter  of  fact,  according 
to  your  experience,  has  the  system  been  worked  by 
teachers  in  schools  other  than  your  own  on  vicious 
lines  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  I know  nothing 
whatsoever  about  any  schools  except  those  in  which  I 
have  worked  with  regard  to  that  point.  A good  deal 
has  been  given  here  in  the  way  of  hearsay  evidence, 
and  every  schoolmaster,  like  myself,  who  has  come 
before  the  Board  and  urged  that  objection,  seems  to 
find  that  in  every  other  school  except  his  own  things 
go  wrongly  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  languages. 
1 know  nothing  whatever  about  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages in  other  schools  except  those  three  with  which 
I have  been  connected  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
regard  to  those,  I can  give  direct  and  personal  evi- 
dence. 

5198.  I suppose  you  have  a laboratory  ? — Yes. 

5199.  And  that  your  students  are  taught  practically 
in  the  laboratory  ?— -Yes. 

5200.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  inspection  to 
a certain  limited  degree  ? — If  the  evidence  which  is 
gathered  by  this  Commission — the  direct  and  personal 
evidence  given  by  those  who  personally  know  a suffi 
cient  number  of  cases — goes  to  show  and  to  convince  you 
that  the  teaching  of  languages  is  to  any  extent 
faulty  in  the  schools,  1 fancy  you  are  bound 
to  satisfy  yourselves  that  this  will  be  corrected,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  other  way  of  doing  it  except  by  in- 
spection in  that  particular  subject. 

5201.  If  there  were  inspectors  appointed,  would 
you  be  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  test  the  students’ 
knowledge  of  chemistry  in  practical  work  in  the 
laboratory? — My  opinion  is  that  a written  examina- 
tion, with  papers  judiciously  set  by  competent 
examiners,  can  test  whether  a boy  is  taught  natural 
sciences — natural  philosophy  and  chemistry — in  the 
laboratory,  or  from  books  merely. 

5202.  Your  opinion  is  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  inspection  of  the  laboratory,  or  of  the  teaching 
of  students  in  the  laboratory  ? — Mv  opinion  is  that 
we  should  save  what  I would  call  the  voluntary 
schools  of  Ireland,  as  distinguished  from  the  State 
schools,  from  becoming  State  schools ; we  should 
avoid  the  introduction  of  the  interference  of  the 
State  into  those  schools.  JMy  experience  of  the 
workiug  of  schools  in  France  is  slight,  but  at  the 
same  time  I have  some  knowledge  of  schools  there. 
'J'here  are  two  classes  of  schools ; there  are  the 
voluntary  schools  and  there  are  lycrfes.  Now,  I be- 
lieve that  the  voluntary  schools  there  would  not 
tolerate  the  interference  of  the  State — that  they 
would  try  to  keep  aloof  from  the  State  altogether, 
and  to  keep  the  voluntary  schools  under  entirely  in- 
dependent management.  Parents  who  send  their 
children  to  good  voluntary  schools,  and  to  us,  send 
them  as  to  a home ; they  are  sure  of  the  teachers 
there,  and  the  schools  do  not  require  any  State  in- 
spection. I would  keep  out  inspection  from  the 
voluntary  schools  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  State  schools, 


5203.  I am  as  much  against  the  interference  of 
the  State  in  schools  as  you  are ; but  I suppose  you 
will  admit  as  a matter  of  principle  that  when  a school 
accepts  money  from  a State  that  State  lias  a right,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  ascertain  whether  the  teaching 
in  that  school  is  efficient? —Your  particular  endow- 
ment given  for  the  schools  has  been  given  you  by  the 
State  to  distribute  to  the  schools  on  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  requirements.  The  only  thing  required  by 
the  State  for  the  distribution  of  this  endowment  is 
that  it  should  be  satisfied  that  secular  knowledge  is. 
imparted  in  those  schools,  and  I think  that  a written 
test  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  show  them  that  the  work 
for  which  they  give  their  money  is  carried  out  by  the 
school. 

5204.  When  you  say  “ secular  knowledge  is  im- 
parted,” I presume  you  mean  sufficiently  imparted? — 
Properly  imparted. 

5205.  Although  the  test  is  one  that  is  applied  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  student,  you  do  not  deny  that 
what  is  aimed  at  by  the  State  is  the  improvement  of 
education  ? — Yes,  the  improvement  of  education. 

5206.  Now,  do  you  recognise  any  evils  as  neces- 
sarily incident  to  an  examining  system  upon  the  re- 
sults of  which  schools  are  paid  ? — I do  not  know  that  I 
can  say,  in  a general  way,  that  I do  or  do  not.  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  are  the  evils  which  result 
necessarily. 

Chairman. — Tf  you  do  not  recognise  any  evils 
that  are  existing  I have  no  other  questions  to  ask 
you. 

5208.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  have  put  us  so> 
fully  in  possession  of  your  views  that  there  are  really 
only  one  or  two  points  upon  which  I would  wish  you 
to  develop  your  evidence  a little.  You  recognised,  in 
answer  to  a question  of  the  Chief  Baron,  that  when 
the  State  applies  a grant  of  money  to  Intermediate- 
schools,  it  is  bound  to  procure  evidence  of  efficient 
teaching.  But  I take  it  that  you  regard  a written 
examination  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  evidence  of 
efficient  teaching  ? — I regard  written  examination  as 
evidence— as  sufficient  evidence— of  efficient  teaching, 
and  as  the  only  fair,  and  palpably  fair,  evidence  of 
efficient  teaching. 

5209.  When  you  say  “sufficient  evidence,”  and  “ the 
only  fair,  and  palpably  fair,  evidence,”  you  bring  us  in 
face  of  a distinction  that  I would  like  you  to  keep  in 
view.  I fully  recognise  that  the  question  for  us  is,  what 
is  the  best  attainable  system  : but  if  a perfect  system  of 
inspection  were  attainable,  and  a system  that  would 
command  public  confidence,  would  you  prefer  it  to  the 
best  attainable — not  to  the  existing  system  ; please 
keep  that  distinct ; but  to  the  best  attainable  system  of 
public  examination.  It  may  be  purely  theoretical, 
but  it  is  a question  which  we  are  bound  to  consider? 
— I do  not  know  that  I understand  your  question.  As 
I understand  it,  you  ask  whether  in  an  absolutely 
perfect  state  of  things  inspection  would  not  be  a 
better  test  of  the  proficiency  of  a school  than  a 
written  examination. 

5210.  Well,  I do  not  like  using  the  phrase  “ abso- 
lutely perfect,”  but,  assuming  that  public  confidence 
were  reposed  in  the  inspectors  ; assume  that  in- 
spectors commanding  public  confidence  inspected  the 
schools  efficiently.  Do  not  let  us  assume  perfection. 
Which  would  you  prefer  - that  system,  or  the  best 
attainable  system  of  examination? — Theoretically  I 
can  make  the  assumption  which  you  desire  me  to 
make,  but  practically  I cannot. 

5211.  Do  not  take  me  as  dissenting.  I would 
like  to  appeal  to  your  great  experience  upon 
that  question,  which  I agree  is  rather  theoreti- 
cal 1 — I think  if  all  inspectors  were  absolutely  per- 
fect men,  and  so  high  above  your  present  examiners, 
whom  you  muzzle  so  much,  that  then  we  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reports  which  they  would 
make  of  the  schools,  and  with  the  relative  marks,  if 
you  like,  which  they  would  assign  to  different 
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schools.  But,  taking  inspectors  to  be  men — ordinary 
men,  as  we  find  them — I consider  chat  I cannot  make, 
•except  in  a supposititious  manner,  the  assumption  you 
•ask  ihe  to  make. 

5212.  That  is  your  answer  to  my  question? — 
Yes. 

•5213.  Then,  though  you  regard  perfect  inspection 
by  perfect  inspectors  as  theoretically  the  best,  yet 
practically  you  regard  the  system  of  examination  as 
the  more  desirable  test  ? — In  theory  and  in  practice  I 
-do  not  think  you  can  dispense  with  a system  of  ex- 
amination as  being  the  basis  of  comparison  between 
the  merits  of  different  schools. 

5214.  Quite  so ; I wanted  to  elicit  your  opinion  on 
that  point.  I observe  you  do  not  attach  as  much  im- 
portance as  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined  here  to  viva  voce  examination  ? — I do 
not. 

5215.  You  think  that  a paper  affords  often  a better 
test  of  thorough  knowledge  of  a subject  than  a viva  voce 
examination? — I think  that  a paper  set  by  a competent 
■examiner,  who  has  taken  his  time  to  consider  it,  and 
who  has  put  into  it  what  power  an  examiner  could 
put  into  ic,  can  test  the  knowledge  and  scholarship  of 
a student  much  better  than  any  viva  voce  exami- 
nation. 

5216.  I leave  the  question  of  science,  in  all  its 
•branches,  for  others  who  know  more  about  it  than  I 
<lo;  but  take  the  subject  of  classics.  Is  there  any 
branch  of  classical  knowledge  that  cannot  be  efficiently 
tested  by  a written  examination?— Except  the  pro- 
nunciation all  can  be  tested  by  a written  examina- 
tion. 

5217.  But  are  you  aware  that  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct rival  systems  of  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and 
that  if  you  had  four  examiners  each  of  them  might 
pronounce  it  differently  ? — I do  not  attach  importance 
to  that: 

5218.  For  instance,  one  would  say,  “ veni,  vidi 
vici,”  and  another  would  say,  “ way-nee,  wee-dee,  wee- 
shee,”  and  so  on.  Are  you  aware  of  that?  You  could 
hardly  reject  a boy  because  he  adopted  one  or  other 
form  of  pronunciation.  Then  take  another  point. 
The  knowledge  of  prosody  is  very  important  of  course. 
Perhaps  the  readiest  way  of  testing  it  is  by  getting  a 
boy  to  read,  but  surely  it  can  be  tested,  can  it  not,  by 
asking  him  to  mark  a certain  number  of  syllables  ? — 
1 think  a boy  can  read  Latin  or  Greek  according  to  the 
•quantity  of  syllables — accent  if  you  like  —and  not 
make  a single  mistake  in  reading,  and  nevertheless, 
unless  he  is  sufficiently  trained  in  prosody,  he  may  be 
unable  to  tel!  you  the  quantity  of  any  single  syllable 
you  ask  him. 

521Sa.  Cannot  you  test  him  by  asking  him  to 
mark  in  the  usual  way  the  vowels  ? — Yes. 

5219.  A very  eminent  classical  scholar  said  that 
might  possibly  lead,  or  had  led,  to  marking  them 
alternately,  inasmuch  as  each  syllable  must  be  either 
Jong  or  short.  Do  you  think  that  reflects  rather 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  examiners  ? — The  boys 
avIio  did  that  must  not  have  been  taught  prosody. 

5220.  What  about  an  examiner  who  did  not 
•detect  it  ? 

Chairman. — He  did  not  say  that  the  examiner 
•did  not  detect  it. 

5222.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— I am  not,  of  course, 
suggesting  for  a moment  that  any  examiner  ever  passed 
a boy  who  did  that.  My  point  is  that  the  thing  would 
be  capable  of  detection.  Is  not  that  so  ?— The  thin" 
could  be  detected  at  once  in  a written  examina- 
tion. 

5223.  With  reference  to  inspection,  I wish  to 
guard  myself  against  being  taken  to  have  expressed 
finally  any  definite  opinion,  but  assume  that  we  have 
power  under  our  Act  of  Parliament  to  annex  what- 
ever condition  we  think  fit  to  the  receipt  of  results 
fees  by  the  managers  of  schools,  and  assume  that 


the  obtaining  of  a favourable  report  as  the  result  Jnn.  27,  im. 
of  inspection  would  be  a condition  which  we  might  gov  rl”! lealv. 
lawfully  attach  to  the  receipt  of  results  fees.  I mean  c.s.  sp. 
such  inspection  as  you  would  consider  proper  in- 
spection ?: — I cannot  object  to  that. 

5224.  And  that  is  the  opinion  of  every  witness  who 
has  been  examined  here  ; but  I must  point  out  to  you 
that  your  view  of  inspection,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
is  the  narrowest  that  has  hitherto  been  submitted  to 
us.  Would  youlimitit  to  the  living  languages? — I 
would  limit  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  subject  in  your  programme  except 
the  pronunciation  of  moiern  languages  that  cannot  be 
tested  by  written  examination,  with  papers  compe- 
tently set.  Now,  as  to  the  value  of  that  pronuncia- 
tion itself,  I must  confess  1 do  not  consider  it  to  be  so 
great  as  several  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  before 
you  did.  I think  the  study  of  French  or  German, 
apart  altogether  from  pronunciation,  has  its  educa- 
tional and  commercial  value.  I have  known  men,  one 
of  whom  is  that  distinguished  Professor  whom  I men- 
tioned, Dr.  Casey,  who  knew  French  and  German 
sufficiently  to  study  mathematical  works  in  those 
languages,  anl  who  could  not-  speak  a sentence  in 
either  of  the  languages.  I consider  that  he  derived 
from  his  stu  ly  of  those  languages  a certain  amount  of 
utility,  and  that  that  amount  of  utility  is  not  to  be 
despised.  We  have  a great  number  of  people  in  our 
country  who  can  read  books  in  French  and  German, 
but  who  can  talk  neither  French  nor  Germ  in,  and  who 
still  derive  a very  considerable  advantage  from  their 
knowledge  of  those  languages. 

5225.  But  after  all,  is  not  the  teaching  that  pro- 
duces that  result  a faulty  teaching,  and  has  not  the 
State  the  right  to  demand,  when  it  pays  for  teaching, 
that  it  should  not  befaulty.  But  I do  notpressyou  upon 
that  point,  because  you  have  recognised  the  propriety 
of  honest  teaching  of  French,  German,  and  Italian  as 
living  languages  1 — If  taught  at  all  they  ought  to  be 
taught  properly,  as  living  languages. 

5226.  Are  there  not  some  other  important  matters 
which  might  be  tested  by  inspection  ; for  instance,  the 
providing,  where  it  was  practicable,  of  suitable  play- 
grounds, the  proper  equipment  (having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case)  of  schools,  a proper  time- 
table, with  sufficient  hours  of  recreation,  and  soforth. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  extend  inspection  to  those 
matters  ? — My  experience  is  that  you  have  in  those 
matters  as  many  inspectors  as  you  have  parents  of 
your  pupils.  They  come  to  the  school,  and  they  visit 
the  school  generally,  and  I may  say  almost  invariably, 
before  they  place  their  boys  in  your  schools.  They 
visit  the  dormitories,  halls,  playgrounds,  and  so  on,  and 
if  they  are.  satisfied  with  their  inspection,  they  leave 
their  boys  in  your  school ; if  not,  they  take  them  away 
and  place  them  at  some  other  school  where  they  think 
they  will  be  better  provided  for. 

5227.  You  think  that  is  a sufficient  Safeguard? — I 
think  we  have  as  many  inspector’s  as  we  have  parents 
of  our  pupils. 

5228.  With  reference  to  other  important  subjects 
— the  preserving  of  the  individuality  of  teachers  is  the 
first  of  them.  I take  it  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
individuality  of  a great  master  would  be  less  hampered 
under  the  best  possible  system  of  examination  attain- 
able under  our  Act  than  under  a system  of  inspection  ? 

— I think  so. 

5229.  The  best  possible  examination  would  be 
directed  to  find  out  whether  the  schools  sent  forth 
the  best  scholars ; and  the.  best  scholars,  no 
matter  by  wbat  method  their  progress  was  attained, 
would  always  get  the  best  marks  ; is  that  not  so  ? — I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

5230.  It  has  been  often  mentioned  here  that  schools 
have  been  made  and  unmade  by  the  headmaster, 
masters  like  Thring,  Arnold,  and  Turpin,  the  master 
of  Middleton,  have  been  referred  to  ; and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  system  of  examination  tends  to  a 
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Jan.  27, 1899.  kind  of  uniformity  of  mediocrity  and  repression  of  in- 
Bev.  ETho.iIv  dividuality  ? — I do  not  believe  that  at  all.  I think 
c.s.  sr.  ' that  a master  is  not  hampered  by  your  system  ; he  is 
not  hampered  either  in  choosing  a programme  for  his 
pupils,  and  certainly  he  is  not  hampered  in  the 
methods  which  he  must  employ  in  teaching  that  pro- 
gramme. I have  not  heard  that  the  programme  which 
your  Board  sets  has  been  proved  defective  to  any 
extent ; I have  not  heard  any  complaint  in  that 
respect ; and  I fancy  a headmaster,  however  eminent 
and  however  original,  would  be  fairly  satisfied  that 
the  programme  which  you  set  is  fairly  satisfactory, 
and  that  it  would  be  probably  the  programme  which 
he  would,  if  absolutely  free,  set  for  his  own  school. 
Now,  I do  not  think  what  has  been  said  of  the  hamper- 
ing of  the  master  with  regal'd  to  the  programme  is  of 
great  importance.  I do  not  believe  he  is  hampered  as 
regards  the  programme.  Secondly,  I do  not  think  at 
all  that  a master,  however  original  he  may  be,  would 
feel  himself  hampered  in  the  methods  he  would  employ 
in  teaching  that  programme,  and  I believe,  the  more 
eminent  and  original  the  master,  the  better  the 
students  will  succeed  under  your  system  if  your  exam- 
inations are  set  and  carried  out  properly. 

5231.  I observe  throughout,  and  you  have  observed 
most  clearly  the  distinction  between  our  system, 
in  the  sense  of  the  system  which  we  are  obliged  to 
adopt  under  the  Act,  and  our  system  in  the  sense  of 
its  present  administration  ; and  I understand  that 
distinction  to  run  through  all  your  answers  ? 
—Yes. 

5232.  With  reference  to  dull  and  backward  pupils, 
you  have  pointed  out  that  every  system  has  a tendency 
to  encourage  schools  to  put  forward  the  most  promis- 
ing pupils  ? — Yes. 

5233.  Supposing  there  were  no  possibility  of  earn- 
ing results  lees  by  passing  your  ordinary  mediocre 
boy,  would  not  a school  then  gain  reputation, 
merely  by  its  brilliant  boys  who  got  high  places  for 
entrance  at  universities  and  so  forth,  and  be  absolutely 
debarred  from  gaining  reputation  by  passing  a certain 
number  of  mediocre  boys  ? Does  not  the  present 
system  encourage  masters  to  devote  attention  to  boys 
who  can  come  up  to  the  level  of  pass  boys  ? — Every 
school  has  a reputation  to  maintain  before  the  public, 
who  do  not  know  the  school,  and  the  working  of  the 
school,  and  a reputation  to  maintain  also  before  those 
who  do  know  the  working  of  the  school — the  pupils 
themselves  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  The  school 
which  would  neglect  dull  boys,  and  give  their 
teaching  and  their  time  principally  to  the  clever 
boys,  whom  they  wanted  to  rush  forward  to 
success  in  these  examinations,  would  injure  itself 
immensely  ; that  is  my  experience,  and  I would  con- 
sider that  if  my  school,  the  school  which  I come  from, 
had  the  reputation  of  neglecting  dull  boys,  and  devot- 
ing its  chief  attention  to  the  smart  boys,  it  would 
defeat  its  own  ends,  and  that  it  would  be  injuring 
itself.  We  have  a reputation  to  maintain  with  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  with  the  public,  and 
that  we  must  maintain  by  carrying  up  the  dull  boys 
as  fast  as  they  can  go. 

5234-.  Therefore  you  look  upon  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  with  the  classes  interested  in  educa- 
tion, as  the  real  and  effective  check  upon  the  natural 
tendency  to  bring  forward  the  brilliant  boys  ? — Well, 
really,  1 think  along  with  that  the  schoolmasters  are 
not  as  bad  a lot  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  and 
that  every  schoolmaster  has  a certain  kind  of  con- 
science, and  will  not  receive  money  for  the  teaching 
of  the  dull  boys,  if  he  does  not  give  the  worth  of  the 
money  he  gets.  As  a matter  of  fact  and  experience, 
as  distinguished  from  theoretical  and  philosophic  infer- 
ence, under  the  system  as  far  as  I can  make  out, 
dull  pupils  and  non-competing  pupils  are  not  neglected, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  In  our  school  we  have 
at  present  295  boys,  who  are  divided  into  sixteen 
different  classes.  Amongst  those  sixteen  classes  there 
is  hardly  a boy  in  the  house  that  cannot  find  his  pro- 


per level,  and  if  your  system  had  never  existed  we 
should  carry  out  the  work  in  the  same  way. 

5235.  Chairman.— How  many  boys  did  you  say 
you  had  ? — 295. 

5236.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — My  question  was- 
whether  payment  for  your  mediocre  boy  has 
not  rather  a tendency  to  induce  the  schoolmaster 
to  give  fair  attention  to  his  dull  and  mediocre  boys' 
and  not  merely  to  the  high  class  boys  who  would  be 
likely  to  go  in  for  exhibitions  and  prizes1? — I think 
one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  system — speaking  of  ten- 
dencies as  distinguished  from  practice — would  be  to  in- 
duce a master  to  bring  up  to  the  level  of  a pass  boy  as 
many  students  as  he  possibly  can,  and  hence  to  take 
up  those  whom  we  have  called  dull  boys  and  ^bestow 
a considerable  amount  of  time  upon  them  to  make- 
them  pass  the  examination. 

5237.  And,  by  bestowing  a fair  amount  of  time  upon 
a boy  who  is  not  at  all  brilliant,  he  can  pass  the  exami- 
nations fairly  enough  1 — Yes,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
that  class  of  boy  does  get  special  attention  in  that 
particular  school,  in  order  to  bring  him  up  to  that 
standard. 

5238.  Bev.  Dr.  Salmon. — One  of  the  first  things 
3’ou  said  that  struck  me  was  that  some  subjects  were 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  subjects,  that  some  boys  who  could  answer  very 
well  in  certain  primary  subjects  could  not  show  very 
much  knowledge  in  secondary  subjects,  because  that 
would  come  to  more  than  6,000  marks? — That  was 
one  of  the  reasons,  and  I think  the  principal  reason, 
which  ousted  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  from  the 
programme. 

5239.  But  could  that  be  avoided  ? Would  there 
not  be  this  danger  in  boys  being  allowed  to  bring  up 
as  many  subjects  as  they  pleased  for  competition  for 
exhibitions,  that  an  inferior  boy  who  took  up  a great 
number  of  subjects  would  beat- one  who  was  very  good 
in  a few  ? — There  is  that  danger,  but  there  is  another 
remedy  for  the  evil  besides  adding  to  the  number  of 
subjects  which  a boy  may  take  up.  Of  course,  as  I 
said,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  give  an  impetus  to 
any  subject  to  which  you  attach  more  relative  im- 
portance than  it  has  had  at  present  by  giving  1 00  more 
marks  for  instance  to  each  of  the  sciences  without 
raising  the  standard  of  examination  comparatively.  I 
fancy  that  would  be  one  remedy  for  the  evil  such 
as  it  is. 

5240.  The  witness  just  before  you  (Mr.  Dods)  was 
speaking  about  methods  in  teaching  languages,  and 
he  brought  up  a case  of  a boy  getting  exceedingly 
brilliant  marks  both  in  French  and  German,  while 
another  boy  had  taken  up  four  languages  and  was 
moderate  in  each  of  them.  The  boy  who  took  the  four 
languages  got  the  higher  mai'ks.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  you  could  remedy  that  by  saying  that  no  boy 
could  take  up  more  languages  than  two.  But  that  is 
the  very  thing  you  complain  of  about  our  limiting  the 
number  of  marks  to  6,fl00.  I think  it  is? — Of 
course  the  value  of  the  evidence  given  in  that  direc- 
tion would  depend  upon  the  different  appreciations  of 
different  people,  whether  a moderate  knowledge  of 
several  languages  is  better  or  worse  than  a perfect 
knowledge  of  one  or  two.  I think  there  may  be  dif- 
ferent opinions  with  regard  to  that. 

5241.  With  respect  to  inspection  and  examination, 
you  seem  to  prefer  the  method  of  examination? — I 
think  that  the  only  basis  of  a distribution — the  only 
fair  basis  of  a distribution — of  your  endowment,  the 
only  basis  that  will  satisfy  the  public  at  large,  and 
put  your  system  beyond  the  suspicion  of  jobbery 
and  partiality,  is  a system  of  open  competition  and 
written  examination. 

5242.  I understand  that  is  your  opinion,  but  every 
one’s  opinion  is  liable  to  be  biassed  by  his  interests. 
Would  Blackrock  College  suffer  very  much  from  a 
system  of  capitation  grants.  Are  your  students 
very  small  in  number  ? — I think  that  Blackrock  in- 
dividually would  be  a gainer  by  capitation,  because 
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as  I said,  we  have  295  boys  in  the  Intermediate 
school:  We  present  only  about  49  or  50  per  cent, 
of  these.  Of  these  a certain  number  do  not  pass. 
We  are  paid  upon  the  passes  only. 

5243.  You  would  have  no  reason,  I think,  to  be 
afraid  of  a system  of  inspection,  would  you  ?—  I am 
not  afraid  at  all  of  a system  of  inspection,  but  I am 
afraid  of  a system  which  would  open  the  door  to  a 
suspicion  of  jobbery.  But  I had  not  completely 
answered  your  question. 

5244.  I only  wanted  to  bring  that  out—  whether 
your  opinion  is  quite  unbiassed  by  the  interests  of 
your  school,  and  I understand  that  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  by  a change  ? — On  the  contrary,  I think  we 
should  be  gainers  by  the  change,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  boys ; but  I oppose  the  system  as 
a matter  of  principle. 

5245.  I believe  that  for  a great  number  of  schools 
—I  will  say  in  my  opinion,  the  majority  of  the  schools 
in  Ireland — education  is  honestly  conducted;  but 
inspection  is  merely  to  protect  pupils  from  the  adop- 
tion by  teachers  of  a vicious  system  in  order  to  obtain 
marks.  For  instance,  take  the  instance  which  has 
been  so  often  quoted  here — that  of  a boy  learning 
French,  who,  when  .asked  to  give  the  French 
for  “ Good  morning,”  says  “ B-on  j-o-u-r.”  Do  you 
think  such  a system  prevails  very  extensively  in 
Ireland  ? — Personally  I do  not  know.  I have  heard 
it  spoken  of  frequently.  There  is  a certain  amount 
of  direct  evidence  before  you  on  the  point,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  hearsay  evidence  before  you  on  the 
point.  I do  not  know  whether  the  amount  ot  direct 
and  personal  evidence  before  you  is  sufficient  to 
authorise  you  to  conclude  that  the  system  generally 
throughout  the  country  of  teaching  modern  lan- 
guages is  conducted  upon  those  faulty  lines.  If  it  is, 
you  have  the  power  at  present,  and  I think  you 
should  use  it,  of  checking  that  faulty  system  of 
education. 

5246.  What  has  always  weighed  with  me  is  the 
danger  of  accusations  of  partiality  in  a system  of 
inspection,  because  our  object  not  only  is  that  we 
should  do  the  thing  fairly  and  rightly,  but  that  every 
one  should  recognise  that  the  thing  is  done  fairly  1 — 
I think  the  dangers  are  so  great  that  if  you  introduce 
it  you  will  ruin  and  destroy  utterly  the  confidence  in 
your  system  which  at  present  exists,  and  ruin  your 
system. 

5247.  I have  been  told  that  that  fear  is  chimerical, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  system  of 
inspection  under  the  National  Boaid  succeeds  very 
well? — There  is  a vast  diflerence  between  the  intro- 
duction of  inspection  into  the  Intermediate  system 
and  under  the  National  Board.  The  National 
Board  must  from  the  nature  of  things  test  the 
progress  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  by  inspection, 
and  not  by  written  examination,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  greater  part  of  the  students  who 
attend  the  National  schools  are  not  at  all  able  to 
write,  and  those  who  can  write  are  not  able  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  writing  at  a written  examination. 
If  these  two  difficulties  were  removed  from  the 
N ational  schools  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  public 
written  examinations  would  not  be  a test,  and  even  a 
sufficient  test,  of  the  proficiencjr  of  the  National 
schools  also.  Again,  the  students  attending  the 
National  schools  belong  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
school  exists,  and  must  of  necessity  go  to  that  school 
if  they  go  to  school  at  all.  I think  inspection  under 
these  circumstances  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
National  school,  but  I do  not  see  the  parity  at  all  of 
introducing  it  into  the  Intermediate  system. 

5248.  Do  you  not  think  our  present  system  is  ideally 
perfect? — I think  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
your  present  system — public  examinations,  rewards  to 
pupils,  results  to  teachers — are  perfectly  sound. 

5249.  Suppose  we  could  get  absolutely  perfect  ex- 
aminers, the  complete  impartiality  of  whom  no  one 
could  doubt,  and  we  could  carry  on  things  by  inspec- 
tion, would  not  that  be  ideally  a better  system  than 
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ours  ? — If  you  ask  me  to  assume  that,  I can  do  it  Jan.  27,  1891). 
theoretically  but  not  practically.  You  cannot  get  Rey  LTHsaly, 
better  men  than  some  of  those  who  gave  evidence  c.s.  sp.  ' 
before  you  on  the  first  days  of  the  Commission,  and,  I 
fancy,  very  few  schools  in  the  country  would  not 
suspect  them,  not  of  partiality  or  want  of  honour,  but 
of  fads,  idiosyncrasies,  and  theories,  which  would 
interfere  exceedingly  with  the  proper  management  of 
the  schools. 

5250.  That  is  a danger  which  we  have  to  encounter. 

You  see  Parliament  has  limited  us  to  this  system  of 
examination,  and  if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  system  that 
Parliament  directed  us  to  carry  out,  it  is  said  there  is 
a danger  that  Parliament  will  be  angry  and  take  away 
our  £80,000  from  us  ? — Parliament  has  allowed  you, 
as  I understand,  the  power,  and  it  even  suggests  the 
duty  of  sending  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  inspect 
the  schools,  and  to  take  any  other  measures  you  may 
think  necessary  to  carry,  out  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  Having  that  power  in  your  hands  to  check  any 
vicious  system  of  which  you  have  sufficient  evidence 
at  present,  I do  not  see  what  more  you  want. 

5251.  You  said,  and  I am  not  disposed  to  disagree 
with  you,  that  on  the  subjects  of  our  programme  we 
could  very  well  content  ourselves  with  examination 
papers,  but  are  there  not  some  subjects  not  in  our 
programme  which  are  not  in  our  programme  precisely 
because  they  cannot  be  adequately  examined  without 
a viva  voce  examination  ? — Some  of  those  subjects 
would  be  music  and  elocution. 

5252.  Take  music.  You  describe  many  pupils  as 
learning  the  violin,  the  piano,  singing,  brass  band, 
and  so  on.  How  could  you  examine  all  that  in  a 
paper  ? — I fancy  if  you  regard  those  as  essential  sub- 
jects to  secondary  education  you  cannot ; but  if  you 
send  down  inspectors  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  ex- 
amine into  those  things.  I would  like  to  know  how 
many  you  could  send  down  to  a village  school  who 
would  be  able  to  adequately  test  singing  and  music. 

You  must  get  experts  for  those  things.  On  the  other 
hand  I wish  to  complete  my  answer  by  saying  that 
there  is  already  a check,  and  I consider  a very 
powerful  check — perhaps  a sufficient  check — in  the 
insistence  of  parents  on  having  those  subjects  taught. 

If  they  require  them  for  their  children  they  will  send 
them  to  a school  where  they  know  that  these  subjects 
are  taught  which  they  require. 

5253.  There  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  that. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  we  left  music  out  alto- 
gether of  our  examination  for  boys,  because  we 
found  that  after  a year  or  two  boys  could  score  marks 
very  well  without  knowing  anything  of  music.  Now 
with  regard  to  girls,  whom  we  have  to  consider,  we 
did  not  like  to  leave  it  out  for  them.  Do  you  see  any 
way  in  which  we  could  introduce  viva  voce  examination 
of  some  kind  or  other  in  some  of  those  subjects  that 
really  cannot  be  adequately  examined  on  paper  ? — I 
do  not  know  if  you  have  sufficient  evidence  before 
you  to  show  that  these  subjects  are  in  reality  neglec- 
ted, and  if  you  have  not  that  evidence,  and  if  in  prac- 
tice those  subjects  are  not  neglected,  I do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  I taking  exceptional  measures  to  check 
an  abuse  which  is  not  proved  to  exist. 

5254.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  parents 
acting  as  inspectors,  it  is  very  true — that  is  to  say,  in 
cases  where,  as,  I dare  say,  is  the  case  with  your 
college,  the  parents  have  to  pay  substantial  fees,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  like  to  get  value  for  them ; but 
there  is  the  danger  of  State  interference  killing 
voluntary  effort?  — Yes. 

5255.  Then  it  was  said  by  some  of  our  witnesses 
that  parents  would  not  pay  fees  because  the  schools 
got  results  fees,  and  they  were  disposed  to  deduct  the 
results  fees  from  what  they  were  supposed  to  pay. 

Now,  are  there  not  several  schools  dependent  upon 
us,  and  where  the  parents’  influence,  therefore,  is  not 
so  great  as  it  is  with  you ; and  do  we  not  require 
some  check  in  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  we  pay 
the  greater  part  of  these  funds? — I may  say  I am 
dealing  in  my  evidence  only  with  schools  with  which 
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Jan.  27;  1899.  I am  acquainted,  and  drawing  my  deductions  and  in- 
Re*.  L,  Ilealy,  fences  from  the  state  of  things  which  I know  to 
cs.  sp.  exist  in  those  schools,  as  a matter  of  fact.  I have  had 

constant  dealings  for  years  with  the  parents  of  our 
pupils,  and  my  experience  is  not  in  the  direction  you 
say.  I have  not  found  parents,  except,  perhaps,  an 
infinitesimal  or  fractional  proportion  of  them,  that 
take  that  matter  of  results  fees  into  consideration, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; the  matter  is  never  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  arrangements  we  make 
for  the  boys  as  a general  rule,  except  on  a very  odd 
occasion,  so  I do  not  see  how  your  system  affects  the 
class  of  schools  you  mention  there. 

5256.  With  respect  to  the  pupils  not  going  on 
to  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.  With  regard 
to  the  Middle  Grade,  I think  we  might  apply 
some  remedy ; perhaps  the  jump  between  the 
Junior  Grade  and  Middle  Grade  is  too  great, 
and  we  might  reduce  that  in  some  way.  There  is 
another  objection,  however,  with  regard  to  the  age 
of  our  students.  Parents  in  many  cases  have  to  send 
their  boys  to  business  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
18.  It  is  said  then  that  our  ages  are  too  high ; we 
take  them  at  16,  17,  or  18,  and  it  is  said  that  we 
ought  to  reduce  those  ages,  and  that  then  there  will 
be  more  chance  of  a greater  number  of  boys  staying 
on  for  the  Senior  Grade  ? — There  is  one  influence  at 
work  which  detaches  boys  from  your  system  when 
they  have  passed  the  Middle  Grade.  It  is  the  fact 
that  the  Middle  Grade  programme  is  made,  to  coin- 
cide with  the  matriculation  pass  examination  into  the 
university.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  our  schools  a good 
number  of  pupils  prepare  in  the  Middle  Grade  pro- 
gramme, and,  after  having  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  the  Middle  Grade,  pass  on  to  the 
university.  I think  that  that  coincidence  of  the 
two  programmes  being  the  same  has  some  effect  in 
detaching  some  of  the  boys — a section  of  the  boys — 
from  the  Middle  Grade,  and  preventing  them  from  en- 
tering the  Senior  Grade. 

5257.  Should  it  not  be  rather  our  Senior  Grade 
programme  that  should  correspond  with  the  entrance  . 
examination  to  universities  ? That  was  the  original 
idea? — If  that  change  were  made  it  would  keep  a 
greater  number  of  boys  in  the  Senior  Grade.  If  the 
Senior  Grade  pass  examination  were  made  to  corres- 
spond  with  the  pass  examination  of  matriculation, 
some  of  the  boys  who  leave  our  schools  at  present 
after  the  Middle  Grade  would  not  leave  till  after  the 
Senior  Grade. 

5258.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Would  you  consider 
that  desirable  ? — I wish  to  take  into  consideration  not 
only  .my  own  school — the  school  which  I l'epresent — 
but  other  schools  also.  As  far  as  the  school  which  I 
represent  is  concerned,  I would  like  it,  but  there  are 
other  sections  to  be  considered.  The  Catholic  schools 
I may  divide  into  three  sections—  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools,  whose  students  probably  amount  to 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  present  themsel  ves 
for  your  examinations — at  least  of  the  number  who 
passed  in  your  examinations  last  year  43  per  cent,  were 
from  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  The  class  of  boys 
who  frequent  those  schools  are  young  boys  as  a rule;  and 
their  success  is  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades 
principally.  Another  section  are  those  who  frequent 
the  seminaries,  and  who  are  boys  of  18  or  19  years 
of  age.  In  any  change  which  1 should  introduce — if 
I did  suggest  a change — I would  keep  those  three 
classes  before  my  mind,  and  I would  say  that  if  you 
raise  the  minimum  standard  of  age  you  will  do  injury 
to  at  least  43  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the 
schools  at  present ; if  you  bring  down  the  maximum 
you  will  injure  the  seminaries  : if  you  leave  the  age  as 
it  is,  the  class  of  schools  in  which  I may  include  Black- 
rock  would  be  perfectly  satisfied,  but  the  seminaries 
would  have,  a right  to  complain,  because  the  class  of 
students,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  that  go  to  those  schools 
are  older  than  those  that  frequent  either  of  the  other 
two  classes  of  schools?!  have  mentioned.  Therefore  I 
would  think  that  any  shrinking  of  the  limits  of  ages, 


maximum  or  minimum,  would  be  injurious  to  some 
of  those  three  classes  of  schools.  How  it  would  affect 
others  outside  I do  not  know. 

5259.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— As  you  state  that  in 
connection  with  what  I first  suggested  as  to  making 
the  Senior  Grade  correspond  to  the  matriculation  c 
examination  of  the  university,  must  noc  the  ages  of  our 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  be  determined  by  the  ages  at 
which  boys  stop  their  school  education,  because  they 
enter  a university  or  go  to  business? — If  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  pass  programme 
in  your  Senior  Grade,  or  the  programme  of  your 
Senior  Grade,  correspond  with  the  pass  matriculation 
examination — if  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
that  effect,  to  lower  the  limit  of  age  from  18  to  17, 1 
think  that  would  be  injurious  to  a great  number  of 
schools. 

5260.  It  was  originally  intended  by  the  Act  clearly 
that  the  boys  should  follow  our  whole  course  ? — I do 
not  understand. 

5261.  It  was  like  a university  first,  second,  and  third 
year  course  ; that  a boy  should  go  through  the  entire 
course.  Well,  we  found  that  we  could  not  insist  on  the 
first  year,  and  if  a boy  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  the  second 
then  we  allowed  him  to  take  the  first  and  second 
without  proceeding  to  the  third.  Is  there  any  way 
by  altering  the  scale  of  results  fees,  giving  greater 
results  fees  in  the  case  of  a boy  who  has  passed  twice 
chan  in  the  case  of  a boy  who  has  only  passed  once, 
and  greater  results  fees  for  a boy  who  has  passed  three 
times  than  for  a boy  who  has  come  up  for  the  third 
course  only — would  any  change  of  that  kind  have  any 
beneficial  influence? — I do  not  know  if  I understand 
the  question.  In  the  beginning  Of  your  system  I 
think  it  was  necessary  to  admit  boys  to  the  Middle 
Grade  svho  had  not  passed  the  Junior,  and  to  admit  to 
the  Senior  Grade  boys  who  had  not  passed  the  Middle. 

I believe  that  does  not  exist  at  present,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  no  boy  is  now  admitted  to  the  Senior' 
who  has  not  passed  the  Middle. 

5262.  But  there  are  boys  who  never  go  on  to  the 
second  ? — Oh,  yes. 

5263.  Could  we  do  anything  to  make  it  more  to 
their  interest  to  go  on  to  the  second  grade  ? — I fancy 
the  reason  they  drop  out  is  that  parents  wish  them  to 
go  into  positions  in  life  in  which  they  will  earn  a 
livelihood,  and  if  you  can  establish  a course— if  you 
could  hit  upon  the  reason  why  they  fall  out,  and  hit 
upon  a course  which  will  suit  them  and  the  parents  of 
the  boys,  I fancy  you  will  retain  in  your  system  a vast 
number  of  boys  who  fall  out  at  the  Junior  Grade. 
But  I do  not  think  any  kind  of  reward  to  the  Middle 
Grade  will  induce  parents  to  leave  them  longer  than 
they  do  at  present,  if  that  is  the  only  motive  you  hold 
out  to  leave  them  longer. 

5264.  About  a commercial  course.  Certainly  it  is 
not  desirable  that  we  should  discourage  boys.  It  was 
originally  intended,  I think,  that  this  course  should 
apply  to  those  who  proceeded  not  to  universities  but 
to  business.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  pointed  out 
to  us  that  a special  commercial  course  is  not  so  very 
necessary — that,  for  instance,  even  to  do  business  in 
France,  the  important  thing  is  to  have  a knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  and  that  the  special  subjects 
could  be  learnt  afterwards  - I mean  the  special  terms 
necessary  for  the  business  ? — I fancy  that  one  of  the 
subjects  which  that  class  of  boys  want  who  drop  out 
after  the  J unior  Grade  and  go  into  business — one  of 
the  subjects  most  general — is  writing.  I do  not  believe 
that  any  definite  value  was  given  to  that  subject 
under  your  system,  and  I think  it  could  be  easily 
done.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  of  the 
application  of  the  principle. 

5265.  It  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  small 
number  of  people  who  take  up  chemistry  that  the  In- 
termediate system  is  responsible  for  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  is  really  responsible  is  that  people 
want  to  know  what  they  will  do  with  chemistry  when 
they  have  learned  it.  May  not  the  cause  of  that  he 
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the  absence  of  manufactures  in  Ireland  ?— To  a great 
extent,  but  I do  not  see  anything  in  the  system  which 
would  reduce  the  number  of  students  of  chemistry  at 
present  to  a mere  fraction  of  what  it  was  ten  ox- 
eleven  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  at  all  inherent  in 
the  system  which  would  bring  about  that  effect,  and 
what  has  brought  it  about  is  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  system,  which  can  be  set  right  at  any 
moment. 

5266.  You  see  in  England  chemistry  is  a very 
profitable  subject  where  there  are  manufactures. 
Chemistry  is  taught  you  now  in  separate  schools ; there 
is  a certain  amount  of  chemistry  learnt  for  medical 
purposes,  which  is  learnt  after  the  student  has  left  the 
Intermediate  school,  and  the  same  thing  applies  in 
certain  other  subjects ; but  there  are  certain  manufac- 
tures which  flourish  in  England  and  not  in  Ireland  I 
believe.  One  of  the  most  useful  things  in  recent 
chemistry  is  the  discovery  of  new  adulterations,  which 
will  produce  substances  cheaper  than  those  already 
in  the  market.  There  is  none  of  that  in  Ireland,  and 
none  of  that  inducement  to  take  up  chemistry.  May 
not  that  be  answerable  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
students  of  chemistry  ?— I think  it  has  been  a great 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  result.  However,  in 
1889,  I find  433  students  were  examined  in  chemistry, 
and  in  1897,  323.  The  reason  which  you  have  men- 
tioned thex-e,  I fancy,  is  at  work  actively  in  that  re- 
duction, but  there  is  nothing  in  thesystenx  except  the 
application  of  your  rules  which  would  account  for  that 
reduction  from  433  in  1889,  to  323  in  1897. 

5267.  O’Conor  Don. — First  of  all  I should  like  to 
ask  a question  upon  something  that  has  arisen  from 
the  previous  examination.  You  stated  that  if  the 
system  of  payment  by  capitation  grant  were  substi- 
tuted for  tlxe  system  of  payment  by  results  fees  on 
passing  the  examination,  your  school  would  not  be 
a loser,  on  account,  I. suppose,  of  the  large number 
of  students  you  have?— I do  not-  think  it  would  be 
either  a loser  or  a gainer,  perhaps,  on  reflectioxx — cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  a loser. 

5268.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  school 
managers  suffer  from  the  fact  they  are  paid  results 
fees  only  on  those  who  pass  the  examinations,  that  is 
to  say,  taking  the  avei-age  that  we  were  told  had 
passed  (one-third),  that  they  are  paid  only  upon  one- 
third  of  their  pupils,  whereas  they  have  just  as  much 
trouble  in  teaching,  or  trying  to  teach,  the  remaining 
two-thirds,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  more  just 
to  pay  them  all  round  on  the  capitation  system. 
Now  I ask  you,  remembering  that  the  sum  which  we 
have  to  distribute  is  a fixed  sum,  if  we  take  all  the 
schools  collectively,  would  they  not  receive  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  payment  under  one  system  as 
under  the  other? — Considering  that  the  amount  of 
your  endowment  is  fixed,  and  that  endowment  it  is 
your  business  to  distribute  amongst  the  schools  in  pro- 
portion (as  nearly  as  you  can  find  out  by  any  test 
you  cau  apply)  to  the  merits  of  those  schools,  I do 
not  see  how  the  managers  of  the  schools  would  gain 
or  lose  by  any  alteration  of  the  system.  Sxxpposing 
you  find  out  that  the  mex-its  of  the  school  which  I 
represent  would  give  me  a right  to,  say,  £600  of  your 
endowment,  and  those  merits  are  tested  by  you  in 
any  fair  way  which  will  satisfy  you,  it  is  all  the  same 
to  me  whether  you  give  me  £10  a head  on  60  boys, 
or  £3  a head  on  200  boys,  or  £2  a head  on  300  boys. 
The  amount  of  money  I get  fx-om  you  will  be  the 
same  under  one  system  as  the  other.  I consider  that 
the  boys  in  a school  that  pass — that  reach  that 
standard — the  Intermediate  boys  in  the  school  who 
pass  your  examination — are  the  cream  of  the  school, 
and  if  yoxx  get  good  cream,  cream  of  good  qxiality, 
you  may  conclude  infallibly  that  the  milk  fx-om  which 
it  comes  is  of  good  quality,  and  has  been  properly 
treated,  also,  and  if  you  assign  a reward  or  a prize 
for  the  cx-eam,  you  give  credit,  also,  indirectly  to  the 
milk  which  produces  it. 

5269.  Mi-.  Justice  Madden. — ‘If  you  paid  a capita- 


tion grant  for  a pint,  of  milk  you  would  get  .very  .•^an!*7,  J«9». 
poor  cream?— Yes.  “ Rev.  l7. jrcaly, 

5270.  O'Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the  difference  c.s.  sy..«,* 
the  change  woxild  make  would  be  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  giant  among  the  schools,  and  that  the 
schools  collectively  would  receive  the  same  amount. 

I would  ask  you,  would  not  the  result  of  that  be  that 
if  we  take  two  schools  having  the  same  number  pf 
students,  and  one  of  them  passes,  under  the  present 
system,  50  per  cent  of  its  pupils,  and  - another  passes 
30  per  cent,  if  the  change  were  made,  and  supposing 
them  to  be  both  efficient  schools,  the  better  school, 
that  passed  50  per  cent,  would  be  the  loser  ? — If  you 
give  a capitation  grant  to  the  school  which  I i-epi-e- 
sent  on  the  basis  of  inspection,  I fancy  that  the 
inspectors  will  be  inclined  to  be  a little  more  liberal 
than  your  examiners  are  inclined  to  be  at  present,'  and 
if  you  send  down  to  my  Catholic  schools  a Protestant 
inspector,  he  will,  from  the  very  fact  that  he  is  a 
Protestant  and  I am  a Catholic,  be  inclined  to  be 
liberal  and  to  give  me  a large  amount  of  money  in 
whatever  way  lxe  can  do.  I thiixk  that  system  would 
be  a perfect  system  for  those  who  want  the  liberty  of 
the  teacher,  but  I think  it  would  be  the  liberty  ot 
stagnation.  If  1 get  the  capitation  grant  for  the  295 
boys  in  my  school,  if  the  test  is  not  rigid,  and  if  it  is 
a bit  elastic,  and  if  I can  expect  capitation  grants 
without  working  xxp  the  boys  and  keeping  up  a heavy 
staff,  I would  be  inclined  to  cut  down  the  expenses  to 
which  I am  put  at  present  with  regard  to  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  school. 

5271.  In  your  own  school,  for  example,  I suppose 
before  this  Intel-mediate  system  was  established  you 
would  hold  the  opinion  that  an  inspector  would  pass 
your  school  as  an  efficient  school  if  he  had  come  ixx 
those  days  ?— I think  he  would  ; I think  thex-e  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

5272.  If  he1  passed  the  school  then  as  an  efficient 
school,  it  would  receive  all  the  rewards  that  could  be 
given  to  it  under  a capitation  grant,  and  thex-e  would, 
be  no  incentive  to  you  to  improve  that  school  ? — No, 
except  the  test  of  inspection  would  satisfy  you  that 
the  work  done  in  the  school  is  perfect  ; but  I do  not 
think  it  would  do  it  at  all  as  perfectly  as  the  present 
system  of  operi'-competitive  examination. 

5273.  1 do  not  think  you  quite  see  my  point.  It 
is  this — that  before  our  Intermediate  system  was 
established  your  school  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
passed  as  an  efficient  school,  would  it  not,  in  your 
opixxion  ? — I think  so. 

5274.  Has  your  school  very  much  improved  since 
the  Intermediate  system  was  established  ? — The 
working  of  the  school,  yes.  Though  at  the  time  the 
management  and  working  of  the  school  was  very 
active — exceedingly  active — still  I thiixk  that  the 
corx-ectness  of  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  close 
application  to  work,  is  at  present  genex-ally  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  pre-intermediate  days. 

5275.  Have  you  beexx  able  to  add  to  its  efficiency 
in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  that  you 
have  got  enabling  you  to  employ  better  teachers  or 
pay  them  more  liberally  ? — Certainly.  The  staff  at 
present  contains  what  you  might  consider  a fabulous 
number;  we  have  thirty-five  professors  at  present  in 
the  College. 

5276.  Mr.  Jxxstice  Madden. — Please  remind  us  of 
the  number  of  boys? — 295.  We  have  a professor  for 
every  eight  or  nine  boys  in  the  school.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  all  teach  all  day  long.  Some  are  regularly 
on  the  staff;  some  come  for  special  subjects. 

5277.  O'Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  you  would 
have  the  same  incentive  to  push  on  the  school  if  you 
were  sure  of  your  capitation  grant,  it  being  an 
efficient  school  already  ? — Well,  the  fact  is  that  I 
believe  that  every  school  has- a certain  amour  propre 
and  if  it  respects  itself,  and  would  be  respected  before 
the  coxxntry,  it  does  not  want  tlxe  bribe  of  results  fees 
to  make  it  work  to  a certain  extent;  but  I think 
every  penxxy  of  the  resu'ts  fees  we  get  from  yon  xs 
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Jan.  27, 1899.  expended  in  order  to  make  the  school  more  and  more 
Rev.  L.  Healy,  efficient  in  proportion  to  the  results  which  we  get. 
o.s.  sp.  5278.  As  a general  question,  apart  from  the  advan- 

tage you  get  in  results  fees,  what  is  your  opinion 
upon  the  desirability  of  having  these  common  examin- 
ations? If  there  were  no  results  fees  at  all  do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  competition 
between  the  schools  and  these  common  examinations  ? 
— I think  the  results  fees  given  to  the  schools  are 
only  a mere  fraction  of  the  incentive  given  to  the 
school  to  work  by  the  system  of  open  and  competitive 
examination,  and  I think  if  yon  never  gave  a penny, 
but  only  published  the  results,  the  schools  would 
work  up,  and  the  boys  would  work  up,  in  order  to  put 
their  schools  in  the  highest  possible  position. 

5279.  So  you  think,  apart  from  the  money  grants,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  these  public  examinations? — I 
think  if  you  want  to  save  the  schools  from  falling 
back  into  the  old  'system  of  stagnation  which  the 
Census  reports  describe  in  the  old  days,  you  must  keep 

, up  the  system  of  open  competitive  examination,  and 
the  more  keen  and  close  it  is  the  better  I think  it  is 
for  the  students  and  the  teachers. 

5280.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  results 
system  of  payments  having  been  abandoned  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Was  the  system  that  existed 
there  exactly  the  same  as  exists  in  Ireland  under  the 
Intermediate  system  ? — I must  confess  I do  not  know 
what  was  the  system  of  results  fees  in  England,  or 
why  it  was  abandoned.  I do  not  think,  however,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  the  system  we  have  at 
present  of  open  competitive  examination,  and  of 
making  that  the  basis  of  comparison  — of  testing,  the 
efficiency  of  the  school — I do  not  think,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  that  that  has  been  adopted  in  any  country,  and 
I am  not  aware  that  after  it  has  been  adopted  in  any 
country  it  has  been  rejected. 

5281.  You  will  admit,  I suppose,  that  the  State, 
when  it  gives  a grant  of  money  towards  education, 

- has  a right  to  require  that  that  education  should  be 
efficient? — Yes,  the  schools  must  comply  with  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Government  for  making 
that  gi  ant.  I contend  that  our  Irish  schools  have 
complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Act 
for  earning  that  money — if  I may  use  that  word,  as 
it  has  been  used  already. 

5282.  The  condition  that  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
State  for  our  Irish  grant  is,  that  the  schools  shall 
prove  their  efficiency  by  showing  that  a certain  num- 
ber of  their  pupils  pass  a certain  examination.  That 
is  the  test  for  our  system.  The  test  that  has  been 
suggested  to  supplant  that  is  the  test  of  inspection. 
Are  you  aware  of  any  country  in  which  the  test  of  in- 
spection has  been  applied  in  which  the  State  has  not 
required  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers? — I must 
confess  that  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
different  systems  in  different  countries  to  give  any 
evidence  here  on  that  point  that  would  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Commission,  but  I have  some  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  schools  in  France,  and  I think,  in 
reply  to  the  question  you  ask  me,  I would  answer  that 
in  French  schools  the  Government,  where  it  interferes 
(and  it  does  interfere)  with  the  voluntary  schools,  to 
which  it  does  not  give  a shilling  endowment,  does 
exact  those  conditions  v’hich  you  name. 

5283.  A question  was  asked  this  morning  as  to  our 
having  to  consider,  in  making  this  grant,  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  teachers,  and  whether  we  should 
consider  that  we  have  to  deal  possibly  with  the 
teachers  that  are  not  conscientious.  Now,  if  the 
system  of  paying  by  results  was  substituted  by  the 
system  of  paying  on  inspection,  would  we  not  have  to 
consider  the  conscientiousness  of  the  inspectors  ? — 
Certainly,  to  a greater  extent,  still,  I think,  because 
every  man  who  is  put  at  the  head  of  a school — those 
three  classes  of  schools  with  which  I am  acquainted  to 
a certain  extent- -every  man  who  is  selected  as 
president  of  a seminary  is  a picked  man  in 
the  diocese,  and  he  very  frequently  becomes 
a bishop  himself ; he  is  a conscientious  man,  and  a 


man  respected  by  the  public.  In  the  class  of  school 
of  which  mine  is  an  instance,  I believe  sometimes  a 
mistake  may  be  made  in  selecting  the  head  of  the 
school,  but  as  a rule  they  are  conscientious  enough. 
In  the  other  schools  (the  seminaries)  they  have  ample 
room  for  the  choice  of  a superior  man  to  direct  the 
education  of  the  school,  and  I think  there  is  far  greater 
danger  of  the  inspectors  lacking  in  conscientiousness 
than  of  the  headmasters  of  the  school  lacking  in 
conscientiousness. 

5284.  Looking  at  it  from  a human  point  of  view, 
considering  that  inspectors  and  teachers  and  all  of  us 
are  human,  is  there  not  more  temptation  on  the  part 
of  an  inspector  to  be  unconscientious — that  is  to  say, 
to  be  more  easy-going  in  his  inspection — than  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers? — I would  not  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  inspectors  of  schools.  As  a 
rule  I believe  them  to  be  men  of  honour  ; but  what  I 
insist  upon  is  this,  that  the  public  will  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  reports  of  the  different  inspectors  if 
once  you  open  up  a gap  for  the  introduction  of 
jobbery  and  possible  foul  play. 

5285.  I am  not  asking  you  what  would  the  possi- 
bility of  the  case  with  the  majority  of  our  inspectors, 
if  conscientious.  But  I am  asking  you  to  look  at  it 
from  merely  the  point  of  view  that  every  mau  is 
human.  Is  there  not  a greater  temptation  to  an  in- 
spector to  take  it  easy — to  pass  a school  as  efficient — 
than  for  a schoolmaster  to  try  and  pass  the 
pupils  against  the  interest  of  those  pupils  them- 
selves ? — I fancy  that  a great  number  of  influences 
must  necessarily  come  into  play  which  will  act  upon 
the  judgment ; which  will  determine — which  will  in- 
fluence the  judgment  of  an  inspector  in  the  report 
which  he  sends  up  about  a school.  There  will  be 
friendly  relations  with  one  school,  there  will  be  past 
relations  with  another  school.  These  things  must  ne- 
cessarily come  into  play,  and  I think  the  necessary  re- 
sult will  be  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  the 
school. 

5286.  Is  there  not  the  great  risk  involved  in  a sys- 
tem of  inspection  that  the  liberty  of  the  managers 
will  be  far  more  hampered  than  it  is  at  present  by 
teaching  a particular  programme? — I have  said  so  in 
my  paper,  and  I believe  it  will  be  the  case ; and  I 
have  heard  already  of  several  teachers — men  of  stand- 
ing and  long  experience,  and  of  some  name  in  the 
world  of  teaching— who  object  in  toto  to  an  inspector 
coming  into  their  schools  and  examining  their  classes 
before  them,  or  examining  them  before  their  classes 
— that  is,  making  them  examine  their  class,  which 
in  reality  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  When  the 
teacher  of  a school  examines  the  classes  before  an  in- 
spector, even  though  the  inspector  does  not  say  a 
single  woi-d  while  there,  he  will  report  the  examin- 
ation of  that  class  as  carried  on  by  the  teacher.  But 
in  reality  it  will  be  an  examination  of  the  teacher 
himself. 

5287.  You  have  told  us  that  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  education  in  England  or  other  countries. 
But  if  it  be  the  fact  that  in  all  countries  where  pay- 
ment by  inspection  is  made,  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  is  tested  by  the  examination  of  the  teachers 
and  by  requiring  as  a condition  precedent  that  the 
teachers  shall  be  fully  qualified,  is  there  not  great  risk 
if  that  system  were  adopted  in  this  countiy,  that  the 
same  requirements  would  be  exacted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  giving  grants,  and  that  consequently  the  free 
employment  of  teachers  which  exists  at  present  would 
be  very  much  interfered  with  ? — I think  the  tendency 
which  would  be  involved  in  the  system  of  inspection 
must  necessarily  lead  up  to  that,  and  must  necessarily 
make  of  what  are  at  present  voluntary  schools  State 
schools. 

5288.  Is  not  that  a very  serious  matter,  especially 
to  the  teaching  Orders  connected  with  our  Church, 
and  in  which  the  laity  have  so  much  confidence?--! 
fancy  eventually  it  would — well,  I would  not  say 
drive  them  from  the  field  altogether.  But  at  present 
their  work  is  extremely  satisfactory  as  tested  by  any 
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<Lest  that  has  been  applied.  If  that  system  is  intro- 
duced it  will  injure  their  efficiency,  and  to  a great 
extent  drive  them  from  the  field,  though  not  altogether, 
because  they  would  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  re- 
quirement. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  brin"  a 
clamour — a kind  of  revolution  into  the  country — a 
kind  of  rebellion  of  those  schools  against  that  system 
-incl  against  the  parties  who  would  introduce  it, 
similar  to  what  exists — to  what  I know  has  existed 
in  the  past  in  the  case  of  the  French  voluntary  school. 

5290.  I don’t  know  what  would  be  the  view  of  your 
Order.  What  would  be  the  view  of  your  Order  if  it 
were  required  that  the  teachers  should  all  obtain  certi- 
ficates and  go  in  for  examination  before  your  school 
was  allowed  to  receive  any  grant? — I think  it  would 
interfere  very  much  with  our  liberty.  At  the  same 
time  I think  we  would  adapt  ourselves  to  it  if  pushed 
to  it ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I think  there  would  be 
an  unnecessary  and  agreat  interference  with  the  liberty 
which  we  now  enjoy. 

5291.  Have  you  any  records  of  how  many  boys 
.you  have  passed  under  the  Intermediate  system 
through  your  colleges  since  it  began  ? — Yes ; I think 
I mentioned  them  to-day. 

5292.  I am  not  talking  of  the  boys  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  but  of  the  boys  altogether  who 
passed  ? — I have  a list  of  the  exhibitioners  and  prize- 
men. I have  not  made  out  those  who  passed. 

5293.  Your  colleges  collectively  have  passed  as  many 
students  as  any  in  Ireland  under  the  Intermediate 
system  ? — I really  do  not  know.  I have  not  made  out 
a comparative  table,  but  I think  they  should  have 
passed  as  many,  and  more,  I think,  because  all  along 
they  have  been  successful,  especially  during  the  first 
and  last  years. 

5294.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  subsequent  careers  of  those  boys,  that 
they  prospered  or  were  injured  by  the  Intermediate 
system  which  they  went  through  in  your  school? 
— I fancy  the  Intermediate  system  has  helped  large 
numbers  of  brilliant  boys,  who  entered  our  schools, 
into  positions  which  are  far  and  away  beyond  their 
means.  I mean  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  factor 
which  has  helped  them  into  those  positions,  and  that 
without  it  they  would  never  have  attained  to 
those  positions  to  which  they  have  attained  at 
present. 

5295.  Now  as  to  the  publication  of  the  results.  Itlias 
•been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  publish 
those  results  in  the  way  they  are  published  now. 
What  is  your  opinion?— I think  everything  in  con- 
nection with  our  examinations,  with  your  whole  system, 
should  be  public  and  above  board.  If  you  don’t 
publish  those  results  and  if  we  have  not  access  to  those 
results,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  fair  play  exists 
all  round  ? — We  have,  of  course,  the  guarantee  of  the 
honour  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  of  the  ex- 
aminers. But,  at  the  same  time,  the  public  would 
require  a guarantee  which  they  can  feel,  a palpable 
guarantee  that  fair  play  has  been  done  all  round,  and 
that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of  unfairness 
in  the  examinations.  Therefore  I do  not  see  any  harm 
that  comes  from  the  publication  of  the  results  as  they 
are  published  at  present,  but  I see  a great  deal  of  good. 
If  you  never  gave  us  any  other  reward  except  the 
publication  we  would  still  fight  for  the  first  places, 
and  ir  would  raise  the  teachers’  energy  to  put  their 
schools  into  the  front  rank.  Take  away  that  and  you 
d'estroy  an  incentive  to  work. 

5296.  I am  not  suggesting  the  concealment  of  the 
results  from  the  heads  of  the  schools.  What  I am 
suggesting  is,  instead  of  publishing  the  names  of  all 
the  pupils  as  they  are  now  published  in  the  news- 
papers in  extensive  sheets,  that  to  each  head  of  a 
school  should  be  sent  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
his  own  students,  and  that  a general  publication  might 
be  made  by  numbers  and  not  by  names,  so  that  the 
numbers  would  not  indicate  the  names  of  the  students 
■or  the  places  whence  they  came,  but  that  each  school 
•and  each  student  should  receive  the  fullest  informa- 


tion of  the^results  that  he  had  attained,  both  as  to  Jan.  2T,  1899. 
the  number  of  marks  in  every  subject  and  everything  Rev.  l.  iiealv, 
else  just  at  present.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  ac-  c.s.  si*, 
complish  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  publication 
of  results  ? — I don’t  see  any  harm  in  the  present 
system,  and  I see  a great  deal  of  good.  I don’t  see 
any  harm,  and  the  good  that  arises  from  it  is  this  : 

Suppose  I get  a list  from  you  of  my  own  students 
that  have  passed  and  get  details,  as  I see  at  present 
in  the  published  book  of  results,  of  the  answering  in 
evei-y  single  subject.  That  is  of  great  importance  to 1 
me.  But  I think  it  would  be  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance if  I could  compare  these  with  the  results  of 
other  schools,  and  seek  out  the  method  which  they  put 
in  force  to  achieve  higher  results  in  any  particular 
subject,  there  is  a great  incentive  to  me  to  adopt 
these  methods.  But,  without  having  comparative  lists 
before  me,  I won’t  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  them. 

5297.  How  do  you  apply  those  comparative  re- 
sults ? — If  I find  my  school  is  backward  in  mathema- 
tics, and  if  I were  able  at  the  same  time  to  see  that 
another  school,  similarly  situated,  is  exceedingly  for- 
ward in  that  subject,  my  first  duty  would  be  to  go  and 
inquire  in  a friendly  way  of  the  head  of  that  school  by 
what  means  they  achieved  that  result,  and  I would  be 
inclined  to  adopt  the  same  means  afterwards  in  my 
own  suhool. 

5298.  At  all  events,  you  are  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system  ? — I would  be  in  fa- 
vour of  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 

5299.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Your  end  would  be 
attained  if  the  examination  numbers  were  given 
instead  of  the  names.  You  don’t  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  publication  of  the  names  of  particular 
students.  Would  not  the  publication  of  the  exami- 
nation numbers  meet  all  your  purposes  ? — For  that 
particular  point  in  connection  with  the  utility  of  the 
present  system,  the  publication  of  the  numbers  and 
the  names  of  the  schools  would  be  sufficient. 

5300.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  would  keep  in  the 
names  of  the  schools  and  the  numbers,  but  you  would 
not  object  to  the  names  of  the  pupils  being  omitted  ? 

— Yes. 

5301.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  names  of  the 
schools  being  given  instead  of  giving  the  individual 
name  of  the  student,  but  giving  his  examination  num- 
ber, that  would  embrace  all  the  data  you  want  ? — Yes. 

As  far  as  the  teachers  of  the  schools  are  concerned 
that  would  do.  But  there  is  another  point  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  It  has  been  brought  out  here  and  put 
forward  as  an  argument  against  that  system,  that  as 
soon  as  the  books  are  published  a crowd  of  students 
get  those  books  and  look  into  them.  Now,  I fancy 
that  that  facility  which  you  give  the  students,  accord- 
ing to  your  present  system,  of  seeing  their  names  there 
in  print,  showing  them  to  their  parents,  and  all  that 
has  a powerful  and  active  tendency  to  make  the 
students  work  in  order  to  win  for  themselves  that  dis- 
tinction of  seeing  their  names  in  print.  If  you  don’t 
publish  the  results  in  the  present  form  you  will  take 
away  that  incentive  to  work  which  the  students 
necessarily  have.  I know  perfectly  well  that  both 
students  and  parents  show  these  books  to  their  friends. 

They  are  proud  to  see  the  names  in  the  results  hooks 
That  is  an  incentive  to  work. 

5302.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  complaint  is  that  it 
is  too  powerful  an  incentive? — I don’t  know  that 
satisfactory  evidence  to  that  effect  has  been  put  before 
you, 

5303.  That  has  been  stated.  That  is  what  has  really 
led  us  to  consider  the  possibility  of  leaving  out  the 
names  from  the  yearly  statement.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  competition  between  one  school  and  another 
has  been  too  severe,  and  also  that  the  ambition  of  th*:. 
pupils  to  come  out  well,  and  have  their  names  pub- 
lished made  them  work  too  hard  ? — If  you  are  satisfied 
from  the  evidence  before  you  that  over-pressure  does 
exist,  and  that  that  is  the  cause  of  the  over-pressure, 
then  you  would  be  justified  in  suppressing,  and  even 
obliged  to  suppress  the  names. 

2 O 
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Jan.  27, 1899.  5304.  You  don’t  give  us  evidence  to  $hat  effect  ? — ■ 

Kev.  L.  Hoaly,  No ; on  the  contrary  I don’t  believe  that  there  is 
<;  s.  sx-.  over-pressure,  and  if  there  is,  that  it  is  due  to  this. 

5305.  Do  you  think  the  competition  between  the 
schools  is  excessive  ? — I really  do  not  know  what  harm 
there  is  in  that.  I think  it  is  good  for  each  individual 
school  to  compare  its  strength  with  other  schools,  and 
that  that  will  keep  them  from  going  back  to  the  old 
state  of  stagnation  from  which  your  system  has  drawn 
them. 

5306.  O’Conor  Don. — We  have  been  told  that  it 
has  led  to  touting — that  is  trying  to  get  clever  boys 
from  one  school  to  another  ? — I have  heard  it  stated  ; 
I have  heard  it  mentioned  ; but  I have  not  heard  of 
one  specific  case  in  which  it  took  place.  There  is 
hardly  a brilliant  boy  in  the  school  from  which  I 
come  whose  parents  or  friends  have  not  told  me  from 
time  to  time  that  an  effort  was  made  by  other  schools 
to  spirit  him  away.  I have  always  taken  those 
assertions  with  a grain  of  salt.  I do  not  believe 
other  schools  would  do  a thing  from  which  I would 
shrink  myself.  I will  give  you  an  instance.  A very 
few  months  ago  the  headmaster  of  another  school  met 
me,  he  was  a friend  of  mine,  and  he  said.  “ I have 
an  accusation  to  make  against  you,  I have  it  from  the 
father  of  one  of  my  boys  that  you  wrote  him  a letter 
recently  offering  him  specially  advantageous  terms  if  he 
transferred  his  boy  to  your  college.  He  was  not  able 
to  show  me  your  letter  because  it  was  marked 
‘ Confidential.’  ” I at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  a letter 
authorising  the  parent  in  question  to  show  him  every 
scrap  of  correspondence  that  passed  between  him  and 
me.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  I had  never 
written  to  that  parent,  that  I had  never  spoken  to 
him,  and  that  I had  never  known  of  the  existence  of 
him  or  of  his  boy. 

5307.  So  far  as  you  know  that  system  does  not 
exist  in  practice? — As  far  as  I know  it  does  not.  I 
have  not  yet  met  a case.  I have  met  a great  many 
cases  of  hearsay.  But  I have  not  met  any  one  specific 
case  of  dishonourable  touting. 

5308.  But  if  that  did  exist,  as  we  are  told  that  it 
does,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
prevent  it  by  not  publishing  these  results  in  a way 
that  enables  it  to  be  carried  out  as  it  is  stated  it  is 
carried  out? — If  that  did  exist  I think  that  any 
measures  that  would  be  taken  to  prevent  it  would  not 
be  too  severe. 

5309.  With  regard  to  a question  on  which  you 
have  as  yet  given  us  no  opinion,  what  is  your  view 
of  the  desirability  or  the  contrary  of  having  separate 
pass  and  honour  questions  or  papers  ? — I must  say  I 
have  not  considered  that  question  in  detail.  To  the 
present  system  of  examination,  of  having  all  the 
questions  on  the  onepapei-,  the  objections  which  I have 
heard  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a very  serious  nature.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  papers  which  are  given 
at  present  as  a general  rule — at  least  some  of  them 
from  time  to  time,  are  a bit  too  stiff  for  pass  students. 
But  I have  not  considered  closely  the  advisability  of 
dividing  the  papers  into  pass  and  honours,  except  to 
this  extent.  I do  not  know  whether  your  question 
implies  that  those  who  suggest  two  papers  suggest 
that  the  pass  paper  should  not  be  as  comprehensive 
in  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals  as  the  honours 
paper,  whether  it  should  be  restricted  to  fewer  subjects 
or  whether  it  should  contain  easier  subjects  over  the 
whole  programme  for  pass  students. 

5310.  I think  you  rather  misunderstand  the  pro- 
posal. It  is  not  a question  of  having  the  examination 
in  different  subjects.  But  it  is  a question  of  having 
what  would  be  called  hard  and  easy  questions  in  the 
same  subject.  Take,  for  instance,  Euclid  or  arithmetic. 
The  pass  questions  in  arithmetic  would  be  simple 
straightforward  sums  in  arithmetic  that  pass  boys 
would  be  able  to  do,  and  contrast  them  with  ques- 
toins  in  arithmetic  which  would  require  something 
more  than  the  mere  knowledge  of  how  to  do 
a sum  which  woidd . require  thought  and  mind  to 


answer.  We  know  that  the  questions  at  present  are 
all  on  the  one  paper,  and  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  them.  Two  forms  of  alteration  has  been 
suggested — one  that  there  should  be  two  separate- 
papers,  one  called  a pass  paper  and  the  other  an 
honour  paper ; and  the  other  suggestion  is  that  in 
the  one  paper  there  should  be  a certain  number  of 
questions  indicated  in  some  way  as  pass  questions  and 
the  other  indicated  as  honour  questions? — Under- 
standing the  question  in  that  way,  that  the  questions 
set  for  pass  students  and  the  questions  set  for  honour- 
students  would  be  over  the  same  programme, 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  questions  set  for  pass 
students  would  be  easier  than  the  nature  of  the 
questions  set  for  honour  students,  I don’t  see 
any  great  difficulty  as  far  as  the  school  which  I 
represent  is  concerned  and  others  of  that  class.  But 
I think  I do  see  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  small 
schools.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  with  us  owing 
to  the  distribution  of  classes  which  we  can  make. 
We  have  at  present  in  the  Junior  Gx-ade  four  distinct 
classes.  We  sometimes  have  five  and  we  have  four  at 
least.  Our  Preparatory  boys  who  have  any  chance  of' 
being  put  under  your  system  are  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes.  They  are  too  numerous,  and  we  must 
divide  them  and  we  have  the  staff  necessary  for  that. 
In  our  school  we  could  divide  the  boys  into  these  and 
other  classes.  But  in  those  schools  that  are  not 
sufficiently'  manned,  and  which  have  fifty  or  sixty  boys, 
they  cannot  have  three  or  four  or  even  two  classes  for 
the  J unior  and  Preparatory  Grades.  I fancy  the  hard- 
ship entailed  by  two  sets  of  papers,  pass  and  honours, 
would  be  greater  in  the  case  of  those  schools,  because 
they  would  entail  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  classes. 
That  is  the  difficulty.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

5311.  It  would  necessitate  the  dividing  of  the 
classes  in  the  teaching  as  well  as  in  the  sending  then; 
up  for  the  examination? — Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
would  fall  into  our  division  of  classes  very  well.  But 
I do  not  see  how  that  system  will  fall  into  the  division 
of  classes  in  the  small  schools. 

5312.  Supposing  the  classes  were  not  divided  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  the  teacher  ? — You  will  have  pass- 
and  honour  students  in  the  same  class  and  given  the 
same  class  of  teaching,  you  will  be  doing  harm  to- 
one  class  or  the  other.  The  pass  students  will  be  a 
drag  upon  the  class  if  you  pay  attention  to  them 
principally.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  pay  attention 
to  the  honour  students  particularly  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  leave  the  others  behind  and  not  teach  them 
properly. 

5313.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — At  present,  there  are 
at  the  school  pass  and  honour  students.  They 
separate  themselves  at  the  examination — the  result  of 
the  examination  separates  them.  The  suggestion 
is  that  they  should  declare,  themselves  as  they 
go  in  and  select  the  papers  that  they  consider  suitable. 
I think  you  have  not  considered  the  question  ex- 
haustively ? — I have  not. 

5314.  O’Conor  Don.  — I won’t  press  it  any 
further.  There  is  one  other  point.  What  is  your 
view  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  exhibitions  are  now 
granted.  Do  you  think  that  the  amounts  we  give  in 
exhibitions  are  too  much,  or  what  they  ought  to  be? — 
Well,  really  that  is  another  question  on  which  I have 
not  very  important  ideas  to  put  before  the  Commission. 
However,  theie  is  a grievance.  The  grievance  will 
be  felt  by  the  first  boys  on  the  prize  lists  of  the  Senior 
Grade  in  considering  the  loss  which  they  sustain  in 
comparison  with  the  students  at  the  end  of  the- 
exhibition  lists  in  the  same  grade.  I fancy  that  by 
giving  first,  second,  and  third  class  exhibitions  in 
each  grade  you  would  obviate  that  to  a great  extent. 

5315.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  holding  of 
those  exhibitions  should  be  made  conditional  upon 
carrying  on  education  in  any  of  the  schools,  or  that 
they  should  be  given  as  now  to  the  students  to  do  as 
they  like  with  them  ? — I have  heard  some  evidence 
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■on  that  point  which  does  not  tally  exactly  with  my 
-experience.  When  it  is  said  that  the  exhibitions  are 
given  to  the  students  at  present  to  do  as  they  like 
with  them  I believe  that  creates  a false  impression. 
How  the  system  works  in  practice  with  us  is  this— 
the  exhibitions  are  never  given  into  the  boys’  hands 
by  us.  They  are  sent  home  to  the  parents  of  the 
pupils,  and  I don’t  think  Irish  parents  are  such  fools 
•on  the  whole  as  to  give  large  sums  of  money  into  the 
hands  of  their  children  to  enable  them  to  do  what  they 
like  with  it.  I have  known  instances  where  parents 
■encouraged  their  children  to  work  by  promising  even 
before  they  have  begun  their  studies,  a watch  or  a 
bicycle  in  case  they  do  win  an  exhibition.  I have 
not  known  of  any  case  in  which  a parent  has  put 
into  his  boy’s  hands  the  £20,  £30,  or  £50  which  he 
has  won  to  enable  him  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it.  I 
believe,  as  matters  stand,  that  this  money  in  reality 
goes  for  the  boy’s  education  generally,  and  I don’t 
think  you  can  possibly  find  evidence  that  it  is 
directed  into  other  evil  channels  to  any  considerable 
-extent.  Sometimes  a boy  going  to  a day  school, 
where  he  pays  a small  pension,  is  found  to  have  a 
bicycle  as  the  result  of  having  obtained  an  exhibition. 
I don’t  think  that  that  bicycle  is  the  result  of  the 
■exhibition  which  he  has  won,  except  in  this  way — 
that  the  father  of  the  boy  being  so  delighted  with 
his  success  at  the  examination,  and  the  place  he  holds 
at  the  examination,  in  having  won  an  exhibition,  is 
inclined  t-o  give  expression  to  that  delight  by  giving 
the  boy  the  value  of  a considerable  sum  of  money. 

5316.  You  see  no  objection,  no  danger  in  this  system? 
— No ; I think  the  boy  is  the  owner  of  the  money, 
and  that  it  should  be  given  to  his  parents  or  to  himself. 

5317.  Are  these  exhibitions  paid  through  the 
manager  of  the  school  ? — In  reality  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  pupils  in  the  boarding  schools. 
They  are  sent  to  the  addresses  which  the  pupils  give. 
But  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  have  to  pass  through  our 
hands,  and  there  is  an  understood  agreement  that 
those  things  will  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  there  will 
be  an  understanding  before  the  money  is  given  into 
the  boy’s  hands  as  to  its  destination. 

5318.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon’. — Whose  receipt  do  we  get 
for  the  exhibition  ? Do  you  or  the  parent  come  in 
■at  all? 

Chairman. — We  consider  that  we  get  the  students’ 
receipt. 

Witness. — We  act  as  parents  to  the  students  while 
they  are  in  the  College. 

5319.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  think  if  you  find  the 
pupil  with  a bicycle  after  obtaining  an  exhibition  that 
that  is  because  the  parent  is  so  delighted  that  he  has 
made  him  a present  of  the  bicycle.  But  from  the 
boy’s  point  of  view  it  would  be— “ This  money  belongs 
to  me  ; it  was  I that  earned  it  ’’  ? — I don’t  think,  in 
practice,  you  will  find  a boy  speaking  up  to  his  father 
in  that  way — “ I want  the  money,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  it.”  I have  not  heard  of  any  case  of  that. 

5320.  As  a matter  of  law,  the  parent  or  the  school- 
master, as  the  law  stands,  does  not  come  into  it  at 
all? — As  a matter  of  fact  the  student  signs  the  re- 
ceipt. We  feel  bound  to  act  as  parents  towards  the 
children  in  the  school. 

5321.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  introduce  a rule  which 
would  enable  us,  in  theory,  to  do  what  is  done  in 
fact  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  alter  the  circumstances 
one  bit. 

5322.  You  see  no  objection  to  giving  the  exhibi- 
tion, not  to  the  boy,  but  to  the  parent  or  the  school- 
master?— I see  no  difficulty  in  giving  it  as  it  is 
given  at  present. 

5323.  Dr.  Barkley. — I see  you  are  an  advocate  of 
restoring  the  commercial  course.  At  what  grade 
would  you  like  it  to  be  taken  ? — I would  be  inclined 
to  introduce  it  into  the  lowest  grade.  However,  if 
you  give  a little  larger  margin  of  marks  between  the 
Preparatory  and  the  Junior  Grade,  I would  say  not 
to  introduce  it  until  the  Junior  Grade.  But  if  you 
allow  the  margin  of  marks  that  exists  at  present  be- 


tween the  Preparatory  and  the  Junior  Grades — a few  Jan.  27, 1899. 

hundred  I think  it  is — to  continue,  it  should  be  intro-  Rev  £7iiealy, 
duced  into  the  lowest  possible  grade,  and  for  this  c.s.  sr. 
reason — if  you  don’t  introduce  it  into  the  lowest 
grade  the  result  will  be,  as  in  1891  and  1892,  when 
you  introduced  it  into  the  Middle  Grade,  that  any 
clever  boy  who  has  taken  classics  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  and  has  made  some  progress  in  that  depart- 
ment, will  not  be  inclined,  after  he  has  made  that 
progress,  to  drop  that  subject  at  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded and  take  up  a new  course. 

5324.  W ould  there  be  any  objection  to  taking  it  as 
part  of  the  commercial  course  in  the  higher  grades? — 

Certainly  not. 

5325.  You  seem  to  contemplate  the  commercial 
course  running  through  all  the  grades? — Certainly. 

If  you  do  not  run  it  through  all  the  grades  you  will 
ruin  the  course  altogether. 

5326.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty  in  inducing 
boys  who  propose  going  to  commercial  life  to  stay  be- 
yond the  J unior  Grade,  that  the  openings  in  com- 
mercial employment  are  largely. for  boys  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  that  if  they  don’t  leave  school  then  they 
will  be,  to  a large  extent,  shut  out  afterwards  1— ■ 

Well,  at  present,  no  doubt,  you  have  many  boys 
going  into  those  positions  at  those  ages ; but  the 
training  they  get  in  the  present  schools  is  not  at  all 
suitable  for  their  requirements. 

5327.  Yes  ; but  if  the  openings  for  employment  are 
largely  for  boys  of  a particular  age,  is  it  not  a hardship 
on  them  to  be  obliged  to  remain  in  the  school  to  a 
higher  age,  when  the  openings  no  longer  exist  ? — 

W ell,  as  a fact,  under  the  present  system  they  no 
longer  remain  ; under  the  other  they  might  or  might 
not.  Under  the  system  I propose  they  would  have 
the  means  of  being  properly  prepared  to  fill  positions 
in  commercial  life.  At  present  they  are  not.  I do 
not  wish  to  press  my  remark  further  than  this,  that 
a large  percentage  of  boys  go  out  after  the  junior 
course,  and  enter  into  positions  for  which  your  pre- 
paratory and  junior  courses  do  not  sufficiently  prepare 
them.  If  the  Board  decides  upon  drawing  up  a pro- 
gramme suitable  for  those  boys,  and  their  wants,  I 
am  sure  the  country  would  be  satisfied  with  that  pro- 
gramme, and  offer  no  objection  to  it. 

5328.  You  have  said  something  as  to  the  number  of 
your  boys — that  is,  of  the  boys  in  the  schools  with 
which  you  are  connected — who  passed  this  year  in  the 
Senior,  , Middle,  and  Junior  Grades.  I think  the 
figures  were  25  in  the  Senior,  47  in  the  Middle,  102 
in  the  Junior,  and  67  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? — Yes ; 
those  were  the  numbers  this  year  in  our  three  schools. 

5329.  Of  the  102  boys  who  passed  in  the  Junior 
Grade,  I dare  say  there  was  a considerable  number 
who  would  be  at  liberty  to  go  up  again,  and  I sup- 
pose a number  did? — Yes. 

5330.  Would  there  be  as  many  as  one-third? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

5331.  That  would  affect  the  comparison  of  the 
numbers  going  up  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades, 
would  it  not  ? — It  might.  I cannot  enter  into  that 
question ; I have  not  the  figures. 

5332.  That  figure  of  102  represents  boys  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen ; and  the  boys  of  fifteen,  unless  they  got 
exhibitions,  might  go  in  a second  time  ? — Of  course 

• they  might.  1 made  up  the  figures  for  three  years  in 
succession.  I did  not  enter  into  that  question. 

5333.  But  still  you  are  comparing  a grade  which 
represents  two  years  of  school  life  with  those  represent- 
ing only  one  year,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  ex- 
amined a second  time  in  the  Middle  Grade  f — Yes  ; I 
do  not  know  how  far  that  would  affect  the  figures. 

5334.  You  say  that  even  some  of  the  boys  who  are 
going  to  universities  leave  at  the  Junior  Grade : I 
suppose  that  would  be  the  case  even  if  we  had  the 
commercial  course  ? — Yes.  Some  of  them  go  in  for 

the  examinations  in  medicine  and  law.  I 

5335.  I think  it  was  stated  that  some  went  up  for 
matriculation? — Yes ; from  the  Middle  Grade  some  of 
them  go  up  for  matriculation. 
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5336.  As  regards  the  difficulty  of  taking  up  science 
subjects  under  our  present  system  of  marks,  I ■wish  to 
ask  you  would  a boy,  taking  up  science  as  a speciality, 
be  likely  to  take  up  Greek  as  a subject  at  all? — In 
some  cases  they  would.  Boys  preparing  for  certain 
professions  and  occupations,  for  instance,  chemists 
and  medical  doctors,  might  wish  to  take  up  Greek  as 
one  of  their  subjects. 

5337.  Would  not  Latin  be  more  important  for 
them  than  Greek? — Yes;  but  a number  of  Greek 
words  enter  into  the  terminology  of  their  future 
studies.  I have  a case  at  present  where  the  parents 
of  a boy  who  is  going  to  be  a chemist,  insist  on  his 
being  taught  Greek. 

5338.  It  is  only  those  who  take  up  both  Greek  and 
Latin  that  would  be  affected,  as  regards  science 
subjects,  by  our  present  scale  of  marks;  those  who 
take  up  Latin  only  have  room  for  two  scientific 
subjects? — Yes ; but  if  he  takes  up  Greek  he  will  find 
himself  handicapped  as  regards  science.  I think  you 
should  give  the  science  subjects  higher  marks.  If  you 
raise  the  marks  in  those  subjects  you  will  find  that 
difficulty  will  be,  to  a great  extent,  removed. 

5339.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  100  marks 
more  would  be  sufficient? — Yes,  I think  so.  It  would 
be  a great  stimulus  to  encourage  students  to  go  in  for 
those  subjects. 

5340.  Dr.  Barkley. — I think  you  say  the  over-age 
margin,  in  all  the  grades,  should  be  two  years? — Yes ; 
I think  two  years  would  suit  admirably. 

5341.  An  alternative  has  been  suggested:  that  is, 
that  students  should  be  allowed  to  go  for  two  years, 
not  merely  in  the  Junior  Grade,  but  in  any  grade  they 
choose  to  select? — STes  ; I am  inclined  to  think  greater 
liberty  would  be  desirable. 

5342.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable  to 
keep  boys  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  20?— I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  for  a certain  class  of  schools  in 
this  country. 

5343.  I think  the  statistics  you  gave  us  of  the  num- 
bers passing  the  Customs  andExcise  Examinations  show 
that  the  number  from  Ireland  has  fallen  off  ? — Yes- 

5344.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  explanation  of 
that? — I think  the  first  reason  is  that  you  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  turned  the  schools  of  the  country  into 
your  grammar  school  system,  and  that  has  turned  aside 
a great  number  of  them  from  pursuing  with  success 
the  courses  necessary  for  the  customs  and  other  civil 
service  examinations.  But  there  is  another  x-eason, 
and  it  is  this  : that  the  preparation  for  such  positions, 
under  your  system,  has  been  defective.  It  has  not 
encouraged  the  entrance  into  those  positions  ; it  has 
given  no  encoui'agement  to  it,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. 

5345.  In  your  opinion,  one  cause  is  that  a consider- 
able number  of  students  take  up  the  grammar  course 
only,  proposing  to  enter  a university,  or  one  of  the 
professions? — Yes;  they  have  facilities  for  that  now 
which  they  had  not  in  the  previous  days.  At  the 
same  time  I think  a number  of  them  would  turn 
themselves  to  those  studies  that  are  suitable  for  those 
examinations  if  they  had  any  encouragement  under 
your  system  to  do  so. 

5346.  Are  these  appointments,  in  your  opinion, 
such  that  boys  who  go  in  for  the  Senior  Grade  of  our 
course  would  be  likely,  or  think  it  worth  their  while,  to 
enter  for  them  ? — Yes ; my  experience  is  that  many  of 
them  would  think  it  very  desirable.  Of  coui'se  those 
who  get  honours  in  the  Senior  Grade  generally  aim 
at  something  higher ; and  we  always  try  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  I gave  yoxi  one  instance  of  one  of  our 
boys  who  got  an  interpretership  in  open  competition, 
simply  because  we  allowed  him  to  follow  the  studies 
for  wliich  he  had  a taste,  and  for  which  he  was  best 
fitted,  and  did  not  keep  him  to  subjects  for  which  he 
was  not  fitted. 

5347.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — A question  has 
been  raised  about  our  giving  medals  for  successful 
answering ; do  you  consider  it  desii'able  that  that, 
portion  of  our  system  should  be  retained  ? — Yes ; I 


consider  great  importance  is  attached  to  it  by  the 
pupils  who  send  them  to  their  parents.  •• 

5348.  It  is  an  encoui'agement  to  them  to  study  ?— 
Yes,  certainly. 

5349.  For  instance,  it  gives  an  encouragement  to. 
the  study  of  modern  languages? — Yes. 

5350.  It  has  been  objected  that  medals  were 
awarded  rather  for  genei-al  merit  in  a large  number- 
of  languages  than  ior  superior  excellence  in  a small 
number ; has  not  there  been  a change  made  in  our- 
rules  with  respect  to  that  matter  ? — Yes. 

5351.  Please  state  the  nature  of  the  change  ? — For  a 
considex-able  period  there  was  no  limit  whatever  to 
the  number  of  languages  for  which  a boy  might  go- 
in,  and  which  might  count,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  winning  a medal ; his  marks  in  every 
single  language  would  be  added  together,  and  the- 
medal  would  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  gained 
the  highest  total  aggregate.  Latterly  the  Board  lias- 
made  a change  in  the  rule,  and  has  restricted  the 
number  of  languages  to  three. 

5352.  Has  the  Board  not  also  made  another  change, 
which  vitally  affects  the  competition,  in  the  way  the 
marks  are  counted,  the  effect  of  it  being  to  discourage- 
superficial  knowledge  of  a subject,  on  the  one  hand 
by  cutting  off  25  per  cent,  of  the  marks  gained,  these 
being  considered  no  evidence  of  a sound  knowledge- 
of  a subject,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a second  rule- 
has  been  introduced,  by  which  a thorough  knowledge 
and  mastery  of  a subject  is  encouraged,  by  doubling 
the  marks  gained  beyond  75  ? — Yes. 

5353.  Do  you  not  think  the  effect  of  those  rules 
must  be  to  largely  favour  boys  who  go  in.  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a smaller  number  of  languages,, 
rather  than  a moderate  knowledge  of  a larger  number  ? 

— Yes  ; I consider  that  is  certainly  a beneficial  rule. 

5354.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  a good  deal  of 
criticism  has  been  directed  against  us  on  account 
of  our  maintaining  a rule  of  that  sort,  and  not  allowing 
all  his  marks  to  be  credited  to  a boy  without  any  such 
modification  ; don’t  you  think  it  important  that 
we  should  retain  the  rule,  so  as  to  encourage  - the 
thorough  mastery  of  a smaller  number  of  subjects, 
rather  than  a superficial  knowledge  of  a larger  number? 

— Well,  I never  paid  much  attention  to  those 
criticisms,  because  I thought  the  rule  was  a good  one. 

5355.  I never  paid  much  attention  to  those 
criticisms  myself ; but  I should  like  to  have  it  from 
you,  whether  you  think  the  mile  a good  one? — I think 
the  rule  is  a good  one ; but  I have  not  considei'ed  the 
question  in  detail. 

5356.  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  it  was 
objectionable  ? — No. 

5357.  With  regard  to  natural  science,  you  are  aware- 
that  it  has  been  said  that  the  Intermediate  system  has 
killed  the  study  of  natural  science.  I should  like  to- 
know  from  you  your  opinion  as  to  how  precisely  the 
mischief  was  done? — Ifearithas  killed  it  in  those  schools 
where  the  teaching  of  natural  science  is  not  particularly 
necessary  for  the  students.  It  has  killed  it  in  those 
schools,  themauagei's  of  which  consider  that  the  teach- 
ing of  classics,  mathematics,  English,  and  modern 
languages  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  science,  and 
think  that  from  teaching  those  subjects  they  will  get 
more  results  than  from  the  teaching  of  science. 

5358.  Do  you  consider  that  it  could  be  obviated 
by  re-arranging  the  marks,  so  as  not  to  penalise  the 
natural  sciences  ? — Of  course  there  are  two  ways  of  | 
remedying  it.  One  would  be  by  giving  a little  more 
latitude,  in  the  way  of  allowing  a student  to  choose 
moi-e  subjects  ; but  I fancy  that  that  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  injurious. 

5359.  You  would  not  wish  that  to  be  done  ? — No  ; I 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  candidates  going  in  for  too- 
many  subjects.  But  by  giving  more  marks  to  the 
natural  sciences  you  might  remedy  it. 

5360.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  study  of 
natural  science  went  on  in  the  schools,  to  a large 
extent,  up  to  a rather  recent  date? — Yes  ; the  greatest 
number  of  students  examined  in  natural  philosophy 
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Tinder  your  system  was  in  1887,  when  it  was  2,813; 
the  least  number  examined  was  in  1897,  when  you  had 
only  609. 

5361.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  great 
downfall  in  the  number  of  students  going  in  for  ex- 
amination in  natural  science  has  occurred  within  a 
recent  period,  and  that  it  has  gone  down  by  leaps  and 
bounds — in  1895  the  number  was  1,3981 — Yes. 

5362.  I suppose  a falling  off  of  that  sort  begins  in 
the  Junior  Grade,  for  if  boys  have  taken  up  a subject 
in  the  J unior  Grade  the  tendency  will  be  to  continue 
that  subject  in  the  other  grades,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  compel  them  to  discontinue  the  study  of  it? — 
Yes ; you  will  find  that  the  falling  off  began  in  1891, 
when  it  went  down  from  2,196  to  1,914. 

5363.  Now  as  to  another  matter ; our  programme 
for  the  Middle  Grade  corresponds  with  that  for 
the  matriculation  examination  in  the  University 
in  nearly  all  subjects  except  natural  science  ? — Yes ; 
the  natural  philosophy  required  for  matriculation 
corresponds  with  the  programme  in  the  Junior  Grade 
and  not  with  the  Middle  Grade,  and  the  obligation  of 
making  up  for  the  two  examinations  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  study  of  natural  science. 

5364.  In  connection  with  the  falling  off  in  the 
numbers  from  grad  a to  grade,  do  you  find  that  a 
number  of  boys  who  go  through  the  Middle  Grade 
course  in  your  school  do  not  present  themselves  in  the 
Middle  Grade  examination  if  they  are  inclined  to  go 
in  for  the  University  matriculation  ? — Yes. 

5365.  And  there  is  the  inducement  you  have  men- 
tioned to  them  not  to  no  it  ? — Thei'e  is ; the  principal 
reason  is  that  the  two  do  not  coincide  exactly. 

5366.  And,  in  some  respects,  the  matriculation 
examination  in  the  Royal  University  is  easier  than 
our  examination  in  the  Middle  Grade  ? — Yes ; it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a student  passes  in  matriculation 
and  fails  in  the  Middle  Grade. 

5367.  That  would  account  for  the  falling  off  be- 
tween the  Middle  and  Junior  Grades,  even  though  a 
number  of  the  boys  have  gone  through  their  studies 
in  the  Middle  Grade,  would  it  not? — Pardon  me:  I 
do  not  understand  the  question. 

5368.  You  have  stated  that  a number  of  the  boys 
who  go  through  the  Middle  Grade  course  present 
themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  Royal  University 
at  the  end  of  the  year ; those  boys  may  not  have 
passed  our  examination,  in  the  Middle  Grade  ? — Yes  ; 
sometimes  that  happens. 

5369.  What  £ want  to  bring  out  is  that  it  does 
not  at  all  follow,  from  the  falling  oil'  in  the  numbers 
between  the  Junior  and  the  Middle  Grade,  that  the 
boys  in  question  have  not  gone  through  the  studies 
of  the  Middle  Grade — is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  as  far  as 
our  Blackrock  College  is  concerned,  I have  known 
some  cases  where  boys  were  reluctant  to  enter  for  the 
competition  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  afterwards 
went-  in  for  matriculation. 

5370.  That  does  exist  to  a certain  extent  ? — It  does. 

5371.  To  a certain  extent,  therefore,  it  would 
account  for  the  falling  off  ? — It  would. 

5372.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  the  programmes  for  the  matriculation 
examination  in  the  Royal  University  and  the 
examinations  in  our  Middle  Grade  brought  more 
completely  into  harmony — that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  them  brought  into  harmony  all  round  and  not 
merely  in  particular  subjects? — Well,  yes ; probably 
it  would. 

5373.  As  far  as  regards  some  subjects  they  already 
are  the  same  ? — Yes. 

5374.  But  that  does  not  do  what  is  wanted — that 
the  same  course  of  study  should  enable  a boy  to  pass 
in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  also  to  enter  the  university  1 
— I think  if  you  do  bring  them  into  harmony  you 
will  find  that  some  boys  who  would  otherwise  remain 
at  school,  and  go  on  to  the  Senior  Grade,  will  go  to 
the  university  alter  the  Middle  Grade  and  not  go  in 
for  the  Senior  Grade. 


5375.  You  think  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
honours  in  the  Senior  Grade  would  not  induce  them  ; 
to  continue  ? — My  opinion  is,  it  would  not,  except  in  i 
the  case  of  some  very  clever  boys. 

5376.  Now,  your  evidence,  very  properly,  has  been 
principally  given  with  reference  to  your  own  College 
at  Blackrock,  and  the  colleges  that  are  connected 
with  it? — Yes. 

5377.  Of  course  we  know  that  those  colleges 
occupy  a prominent  position  in  the  country,  far  above 
the  average  level,  even  amongst  the  best  colleges. 
Besides  you  have  informed  us  that  at  your  Black- 
rock College  you  have  a large  number  of  professors 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students,  one  for  every 
eight  or  nine  students ; that,  I suppose,  is  an  exception- 
ally large  number  ? — It  is  ; but  1 should  state  that  all 
of  those  professors  are  not  on  the  regular  staff ; some 
of  them  come  in  and  teach  a few  hours  in  the  day. 

5378.  But,  even  having  regard  to  that  limitation, 
is  it  not  an  exceptional  state  of  things  ? —I  believe  it 
is  ; I do  not  know  how  it  stands  wioh  other  schools. 

5379.  You  said  something  about  parents  discharg- 
ing the  office  of  inspectors — I suppose  in  a very 
amateurish  fashion — and  going  round  the  school,  and 
looking  at  the  playgrounds  and  dormitories.  Sup- 
posing there  was  a system  of  inspection,  should  you 
not  consider  it  unfair  that  in  boarding  schools 
anything  should  be  inspected  which  has  nothing 
corresponding  to  it  in  the  case  of  day  schools  ?— Well, 

I think  it  might  interfere  with  the  impartiality  of 
the  inspection  as  between  school  and  school. 

5380.  With  regard  to  exhibitions,  you  said  you  had 
not  considered  the  question  whether  the  exhibitions 
should  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  or  given  on 
the  basis  of  the  answering  for  one  year  only? — I did  not 
go  into  the  question  ; but  I do  not  see  the  harm  of 
continuing  them  under  the  present  arrangement. 

5381.  It  sometimes  happens,  under  the  present 
system,  that  a boy,  say,  in  the  Senior  Grade,  may  miss 
getting  his  exhibition  by  a very  small  number  of  marks 
— is  not  that  a very  great  hardship  ? — Of  course  it  is  ; 
but  that,  I think,  could  be  very  easily  prevented.  It 
is  not  a fault  of  the  system,  but  of  the  administration. 

5382.  We  have  been  told  that  the  system,  even 
as  at  present  worked,  provides  a remedy  for  it,  because 
the  chances  are  that  a boy  who  loses  the  exhibition  by 
a few  marks  comes  up  holding  an  exhibition  from  a 
lower  grade  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  cases  of  individual 
hardship  do  sometimes  occur.  In  your  opinion,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  a system  which  would  meet 
that  fairly  and  definitely,  and  not  leave  anything  to 
chance? — It  would  be  desirable,  but  I am  afraid  it 
would  be  difficult. 

5383.  At  present,  as  you  know,  there  are  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes  of  three  kinds  given  to  Senior  Grade 
boys  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  a certain  num- 
ber of  £50  prizes,  and  there  are  exhibitions  of  £30 
and  £20  a year,  which  are  awarded  to  the  students 
who  have  obtained  the  highest  places  at  the  examina- 
tions in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  and  which 
are  tenable  for  three  and  two  years  respectively,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  rules.  Don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  a better  plan  if  we  had  in  the 
Seuior  Grade  a certain  number  of  exhibitions  of  £50, 
£40,  £30,  and  £20,  to  be  awarded  upon  the  answering 
at  the  examinations  in  that  grade,  and  leaving  nothing 
to  chance  ? — Except  that  a boy  who  wins  a £50  ex- 
hibition will  be  excluded  from  a minor  exhibition  in 
the  Senior  Grade. 

5384.  How  will  he  be  excluded  ? Suppose  we  give 
a certain  number  of  £50  exhibitions,  a certain  num- 
ber of  £40  exhibitions,  a certain  number  of  £30  exhi- 
bitions, and  a certain  number  of  £20  exhibitions,  to 
the  boys  who  have  answered  best  on  the  work  of  the 
year,  would  not  that  be  the  proper  system  ? — That 
would  imply  that  you  should  abolish  the  retained 
exhibitions  altogether. 

5385.  Yes;  that  the  retained  exhibitions  should  be 
discontinued,  and  that  the  prizes  should  be  given  on 
the  work  of  each  year  ?— Well,  I think  that  a boy 
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1.27.  1899  who  Wins  an  exhibition  in  the  Junior  or  Middle 
I..  I-Ienly,  Grade  establishes  a claim  to  get  a reward  in  the  fol- 
sr.  lowing  year  on  easier  terms  than  another  boy.  How- 

ever, I have  not  gone  into  the  question.  I have  not 
considered  it  sufficiently.  - , 

5386.  You  were  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  defective 
method  in  w hicli,  in  some  schools,  modern  languages 
are  taught.  Of  course,  I dare  say,  you  have  no 
personal  knowledge  on  the  point.  You  know  the 
way  in  which  they  are  taught  in  the  schools  you  are 
connected  with ; but  listen  to  this  passage  from  the 

. report  of  the  examiners  in  French  in  1897  : — “ The 
answers  to  Question  1 (on  accents  and  sounds)  were 
generally  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in  most  cases  the 
accents  were  more  correctly  done  than  the  sounds.” 
You  are  aware  that  a question  was  inserted  in  the 
papers  about  a year  ago,  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to 
test  the  students’  pronunciation;  they  wero  required 
to  state  whether  they  pronounced  the  French  con- 
junction et  “et”  or  “e” — you  know  of  that? — Yes. 

5387.  Would  it  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that  that 
very  question  was  objected  to  by  a representative  of  a 
large  school  in  this  country,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unfair  to  the  boys  ? — 1 wish  to  state  that  I had  not 
before  me  a sufficient  body  of  evidence  to  convince 
me  that  the  defective  system  of  teaching  the  pro- 
nunciation of  modern  languages  which  lias  been  com- 
plained of  prevails  to  any  considerable  extent. 

5388.  I wished  to  know  whether  that  would  modify 
your  opinion.  And  what  do  you  think  of  this — here  is 
the  report  of  the  examiners  on  that  and  similar  ques- 
tions : “The  answer's  to  Question  1 (ou  accents  and 
sounds)  were  generally  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
most  cases  the  accents  were  more  correctly  done  than 
the  sounds.”  The  “accents,”  of  course,  meant  the 
marking  on  paper  the  different  kinds  of  accents 
which  are  placed  over  different  vowels — that,  of 
course,  is  a thing  that  could  be  taught  without 
any  attempt  at  pronunciation? — Yes. 

5389.  But  the  sound  is  a different  tiling ; and  the 
examiners  say  that  “ in  most  cases  the  ‘ accents  ’ were 
more  correctly  done  than  the  ‘ sounds.’  It  was  thus 
evident  that  a large  proportion  of  candidates  had  not 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  French  pronunciation.” 
Is  not  that  a very  serious  state  of  things? — Well,  I 
think  that  there  are  students  who  could  make  a good 

- attempt  to  pronounce  a word,  but  who  might  not  be 
able  to  represent  the  sound  in  writing. 

5390.  The  examiners  go  on  to  say  : “ Some,  in- 
deed, failed  altogecher  to  understand  the  purport  of 
the  question,  and  contented  themselves  with  trans- 
lating into  English  the  sentences  designed  as  a test  in 
pronunciation.”  I am  sure  that  this  comes  on  vou  by 
surprise  ; you  could  have  no  notion  that  it  existed, 
for  of  course  it  could  not  exist  under  the  system  in 
the  colleges  with  which  you  are  connected? — No. 

5391.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a general  question. 
The  working  of  our  system,  as  at  present 
carried  out,  which  you  consider  as,  on  the  whole, 
a satisfactory  system,  proceeds  on  these  three  lines — 
first,  the  distribution  of  results  fees  to  managers  of 
schools,  based  on  the  number  of  students  who  have 
passed  the  examinations,  and  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  prizes  amongst  the  students,  they  being 
tested  by  competitive  examination  ; secondly,  a com- 
mon written  examination  for  all  the  schools  in  the 
country;  and  thirdly,  those  examinations  held  ex- 
clusively in  writing,  without  any  element  of  viva  voce 
examination.  I understand  that  you  consider  none  of 
those  three  points  radically  faulty? — Yes;  except 
with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  languages,  to 
which  I do  not  attach  very  much  importance.  I 
think  there  is  hardly  any  other  subject  which  cannot 
be  tested  adequately  by  writing. 

5392.  You  consider  the  results  system — the  system 
of  payment  by  results  — a satisfactory  one  ? — Yes.  a 
results  system,  based  upon  a public  written  examin- 
ation, as  distinguished  from  a results  system  based  on 
the  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  school — is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 


5393.  I nm  speaking  at  present  of  the  results 
system  in  itself — no  matter  how  the  pupils  may  be 
tested — you  think  that  a system  of  distributing  public 
money,  by  which  so  much  a head  is  to  be  paid  for 
every  boy  that  passes  the  examination,  is  a good 
system  ? — If  I have  a system  which  gives  me  the 
results  of  the  working  in  a school,  and  which  tells 
me  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  I do  not  see  why 
fees  should  not  be  paid  on  those  results. 

5394.  I merely  wish  to  know  whether  you,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  think  the  system  is,  or  is  not,  a faulty 
one — the  system  of  distributing  public  money  at  a 
rate  of  so  much  per  head  on  the  number  of  boys  from 
a school  who  pass  an  examination — do  you,  or  do  you 
not,  consider  that  a defective  system  l — I really  do 
not  see  any  defects  in  it. 

5395.  Then  as  to  the  second  point  — the 
system  of  testing  everything  by  a common 
written  examination  of  the  pupils  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  country,  without  any  element  of  viva 
voce  questioning,  I understand  that,  subject  to  whac 
you  have  said  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  modern 
languages,  you  do  not  consider  that  a defective  way 
of  testing  the  work  of  the  schools  ? — Well,  I always 
wish  to  discriminate  between  an  ideal  system  and  a 
practical  system,  having  regard  tp  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  live.  I have  nothing  on  earth  to 
do  with  the  best  system  in  theory ; I am  not  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion  on  that.  I only  claim  to 
be  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  working  of 
the  system,  as  a pi-actical  system,  viewed  with  regard 
to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country. 

5396.  Suppose  you  were  deputed  by  one  of  your 
superiors  to  go  down  to  another  school — to  Rockwell 
School,  for  example — and  you  wei'e  directed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  teaching  there  was  efficient  or  in- 
efficient, do  you  think  you  could  ascertain  that  by 
a mere  written  examination  of  the  pupils,  without  a 
viva  voce  examination? — I think  I could  test  the 
essentials  of  the  work  done  there. 

5397.  Do  you  think  you  could  satisfy  yourself  as 
fully  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  at  Rockwell 
without  viva  voce  examination,  as  you  could  do  with 
viva  voce  examination  ? — I could  satisfy  myself 
thoroughly  as  to  the  scholarship  in  the  college. 

5398.  Could  you  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching? — Yes,  absolutely,  as  far  as  the 
scholarship  of  the  pupils  was  concerned. 

5399.  Do  you  ever  hold  examinations  viva  voce 
of  the  pupils  in  your  college  at  Blackrock? — Yes. 

5400.  You  must  think  it  is  of  use? — It  is  certainly 
of  use. 

5401.  Then  in  theory  you  consider  viva  «oce  exami- 
nations useful  ? — Yes. 

5402.  But,  in  practice,  you  consider  that  there  is 
some  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  by  us,  in 
discharging  our  duties  as  Commissioners  to  promote 
Intermediate  education  in  Ireland? — Well,  there  is 
a very  great  difference  between  my  going  through  my 
own  school,  and  examining  the  boys,  and  a number  of 
inspectors  going  round  to  the  different  schools  in  the 
country  and  giving  reports,  and  your  basing  your 
grants  to  the  schools  upon  those  x'eports.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  two,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  country. 

5403.  You  don’t  think  that  we  could  satisfactorily, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  distribute  the 
endowment  on  such  a system  ? — Y ou  might  satisfy 
yourselves,  but  I don’t  think  you  could  satisfy  the 
country  with  such  a sysiem. 

5404.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— Don’t  you  think  we 
could  do  it  satisfactorily  if  every  inspector  was  a 
person  in  whom  we  had  the  same  confidence  as  we 
would  have  in  Father  Healy  ?— You  might  have  confi- 
dence in  him ; but  the  public  must  have  confidence 
in  him,  too.  I fear  that  that  would  not  be  possible. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Wednesday , 
February  1st. 
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TWELFTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1st,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42L  Great  Brunswick-street.  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Eight  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.;  The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don,  ll.d.;  The  Reverend  W.  Todd 
Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His  Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J. 
Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin;' 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mrs.  M.  Byers,  Principal,  Victoria  College,  Belfast,  examined. 


Mrs.  M.  Byers. 


5405.  Chairman. — Mrs.  Byers,  you  are  Principal  of 
Victoria  College,  Belfast  ? — I am. 

5406.  And  you  have  been  teaching  in  Belfast  since 
1859,  when  that  Institution  was  founded? — Yes. 

5407.  You  received  one  of  our  circulars  to  managers 
of  schools  ? — I did. 

5408.  And  you  were  good  enough  to  send  us  in 
replies  to  some  of  our  questions  ? — Yes. 

5409.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Commission 
the  Appendix  to  our  first  Report,  containing  the  print 
of  all  the  replies,  including  yours,  has  been  published, 
so  that  they  are  now  before  the  public,  and  it  will  be 
unnecessary  in  the  first  instance,  before  I ask  you 
questions  about  them,  to  state  them  in  detail.  But, 
before  I ask  you  any  questions,  dc  you  wish  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  statement  you  have  sent  on  to  us  ? — I have 
briefly  put  down  a few  things  I should  like  to  state. 
Perhaps  it  would  save  your  time  if  I read  them. 

5410.  If  you  please,  take  them  in  the  first  instance  ? 
— First,  I believe  that  the  good  effected  by  the  Inter- 
mediate system  far  preponderates  over  the  evil,  and 
the  defects  of  the  system  are  i-emediable.  I have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Belfast  since  the 
summer  of  1859,  and  was  consequently  twenty  years 
conversant  with  the  work  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Intermediate  examinations.  The  first  eleven  of 
these  well-remembered  up-hUl  years  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  University  examinations  to  women.  I 
worked  for  the  extension  of  these  examinations  and  of 
the  Intermediate  examinations  to  girls’  schools,  and 
hailed  them  with  satisfaction  as  affording  us  some 
standard  and  aim,  and  as  supporting  our  efforts  to 
place  before  parents  a true  ideal  of  education  for  girls. 
These  examinations  have  simply  revolutionised  girls’ 
education  in  Ireland.  The  benefits  can  only  be  pro- 
perly estimated  by  those  who  remember,  as  I do,  the 
condition  of  girls’  schools  generally  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  were  no  school 
buildings  such  as  boys  enjoyed  in  either  large  or  small 
towns,  no  free  studentships  and  no  permanent  scholar- 
ships either  for  literary  or  technical  training  ; and  for 
the  daughters  of  the  gentry  or  of  the  mercantile  or 
professional  classes,  Jjeaten  in  life,  there  was  no  educa- 
tional help  of  any  kind,  such  as  was  provided  for  their 
more  fortunate  brothers.  The  rime  spent  at  even  the 
best  schools  was  usually  so  very  short,  that  no  sensible 
intellectual  improvement  could  be  gained.  The  school 
programme  was  almost  limited  to  such  subjects  as 
could  be  displayed  in  the  drawingroom,  and  even 
these  were  not  taught  with  the  same  thoroughness  as 
at  present.  Solid  learning  used  to  strengthen  the 
minds  of  boys  was  almost  entirely  excluded.  Sound 
elementary  training  was  not  required  by  parents, 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  English  grammar  was 
usually  meagre  in  ladies’  schools,  and  the  most  super- 
ficial examination  gave  sufficient  proof  of  its  deficiency. 
Heads  of  schools  who  valued  such  branches  obtained 
masters  for  two  or  three  hours  a week  to  teach  them, 


and  thus  admitted  the  inability  of  women  to  under- 
take the  subjects  themselves.  Resident  English 
governesses  were  advertised  in  order  to  recommend 
schools,  though,  owing  to  the  same  state  of  thing§  in 
England,  these  ladies  were  usually  inferior  to  our 
home  governesses  in  every  educational  qualification, 
except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  accent.  There  was 
a strong  prejudice  against  large  schools  for  girls,  they 
were  thought  to  be  injurious  to  both  morals  and 
manners  ; this  being  so  you  will  see  how  the  aim  to 
provide  for  girls  an  education  adapted  to  their  wants 
as  thorough  as  that  which  is  afforded  to  boys  in  schools 
of  the  highest  order  was  frustrated.  In  1878, 
when  the  Irish  Intermediate  Bill  was  passed, 
it  was  a great  joy  to  women  educationists  all  over 
the  three  kingdoms  that  for  the  first  time  the  British 
Government  recognised  the  claims  of  women  to 
secondary  education.  Many  of  us  felt  that  national 
money  would  be  well  spent  in  the  thorough  education 
of  the  motherhood  of  the  nation.  Mei'chants  and 
professional  men  are  so  much  occupied  that  they  often 
relegate  the  arrangements  about  the  education  of 
the  children,  as  well  as  domestic  matters,  mainly 
to  their  wives,  hence  the  importance  of  women 
being  so  educated  themselves  as  to  be  able  to 
superintend  the  education  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
and  also  to  select  the  best  schools  and  the  best 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  best  time  and  way  in  which 
to  begin  and  carry  on  their  school  education.  At  the 
introduction  of  the  examination  system  an  efficient 
staff  of  women  teachers  had  to  be  created  to  carry  it 
out,  and  those  who,  like  myself,  believed  in  the  great 
need  of  opening  up  suitable  industrial  employments 
for  women  were  not  only  aided  in  educating  women 
as  teachers,  but  those  who  objected  to  them  on  the 
ground  of  inefficiency,  when  they  found  that,  tested 
in  different  subjects  by  the  same  papers  and  standard 
as  men,  they  obtained  equal  marks,  withdrew  their 
objections — their  educational  fitness  being  proved  by 
this  external  test.  The  results  fees  of  the  Inter- 
mediate  system  not  only  enabled  head  mistresses  to 
increase  the  school  staff,  but  also  the  school  accommo- 
dation and  general  efficiency,  and  to  oiler  such  salaries 
as  secured  the  best  teaching  power  in  the  different 
departments.  To  minimise  undue  pressure  wo  have 
always  endeavoured  to  emphasise  the  value  of  a 
“ pass,”  but  to  press  none  into  examinations  either 
for  exhibitions  or  for  a pass.  With  the  class  of 
parents  with  whom  I come  into  contact  this  would  be 
impossible  were  we  to  attempt  it.  They  think  for 
themselves,  and  are  most  careful  of  the  health  of 
their  children.  After  a long,  as  well  as  a wide  ex- 
perience, I agree  with  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
London  physician  who  declared  that  he  had  seen  far 
more  victims  of  inaction  and  idleness  than  of  whole- 
some and  interesting  work.  The  Intermediate  syster- 
with  its  age-test  makes  the  classification  in  schools 
difficult ; it  also  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the  early 
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Feb.  i,  1899.  education  of  many  girls  is  still  frequently  neglected. 

Mrs.  M.  Byers.  Then,  too,  theie  are  children  of  under  average  ability 
and  attainments — nervous,  excitable  children — not 
physically  strong,  or  girls  whose  ambition  exceeds 
their  ability.  One  third  of  our  own  pupils  of  the 
Intermediate  age  may  be  thus  described.  The  same 
careful  teaching  is  provided  for  them  as  for  the  Inter- 
mediate pupils,  and,  with  the  approval  of  their 
parents,  many  of  them  are  sent  into  other  examina- 
tions which  have  no  age-test.  Speaking  to  some  of 
my  ablest  and  most  experienced  teachers  on  this  sub- 
ject a few  days  ago,  they  agree  with  me  that  the 
classes  not  entering  for  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions have  been  so  influenced  by  them  that  they  have 
risen  to  almost  as  high  a standard  as  the  highest  can- 
didates during  the  time  that  the  university  examinations 
afforded  girls’  education  its  only  test.  It  must  be 
perfectly  clear  that  we  could  never  have  made  the 
same  careful  classification  nor  had  such  success  in  the 
pass  and  exhibition  lists  of  so  comprehensive  and 
exact  a character  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Interme- 
diate Board  without  the  endowment  it  provides. 
Perhaps  I should  here  say  that  in  Victoria  College 
we  have  three  Departments — the  Preparatory,  the 
Intermediate,  and  the  University,  or  Collegiate 
Department.  Many  of  the  Intermediate  students  pass 
on  to  the  Collegiate  classes.  Turning  to  the  after- 
life of  our  Intermediate  students — which  is  the 
best  test  of  any  educational  system — what  do 
we  find  1 They  have,  going  in  direct  from 
Victoria  College,  gained  the  highest  positions 
. in  the  degree  and  other  examinations  of  the 
Royal  University,  and  thirteen,  who  were  not 
only  Intermediate  pupils,  but  were  taught  by  ladies 
who  had  themselves  passed  through  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  have  been  scholars  in  the  Royal 
University  in  Modern  Literature.  In  the  Koval 
University,  in  which  men  and  women  compete  on 
equal  terms,  Victoria  College,  through  its  students 
who  had  been  Intermediate  candidates,  was  for  four 
• successive  years  placed  third  on  the  list,  having  only 

been  surpassed  in  the  number  of  distinctions  won, 
by  two  endowed  colleges  for  men — Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  and  University  College,  Dublin.  They  have 
also  been  in  the  foremost  ranks  in  Newnham  and 
Girton,  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ; they  are  prac- 
tising medicine  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  in 
sick-nursing  they  have  risen  to  be  the  heads  of  hos- 
pitals. As  missionaries,  both  single  and  married, 
they  have  commended  themselves  to  church  authorities 
as  medical  and  lay  teachers  They  have  gained  the 
highest  educational  posts  in  England  and  abroad  ; and 
in  all  forms  of  industrial  and  practical  work  open  to 
women,  one  can  always  rely  on  an  Intermediate  can- 
didate, should  she  become  a competitor,  to  gain  the 
blue  ribbon  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  higher  things  of 
home  life.  As  to  the  defects  of  this  system:  there  is 
a danger  of  over-pressure — I admit  it — under  this  as 
there  would  be  under  any  system  in  which  there  is 
competition  for  money.  I admit  that  in  this  case  it  is 
lessened  by  the  action  of  the  Board  which,  while 
affording  girls  the  same  papers  and  marks  as  boys, 
allows  them  to  compete  only  with  each  other  for 
-exhibitions — a merit  of  the  system  which,  though  it 
may  not  prevail,  is  recognised  in  other  countries.  1 
submit  an  influentially-signed  memorial  presented  to 
vour  Board  on  that  very  subject  some  eight  years  ago. 
It  was  sent  from  Ulster,  but  the  signatures  include 
very  important  signatures  from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
[Memorial  handed  in..]  I see  no  reason  for  changing 
my  views,  but  I could  add  some  other  strong  reasons  to 
those  given  in  the  memoiial. 

5411.  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  main  prayer  of 
the  memorial  ? — The  point  of  the  memorial  is  that 
boys  and  gilds  shall  have  the  same  standard  of  marks 
and  papers,  but  that  girls  shall  compete  among  them- 
selves for  money. 

5412.  Chairman. — In  other  words,  that  the  present 
system  of  competition  should  continue? — Yes. 

5413.  Could  you  state  the  date  of  the  memorial  ? — 


It  is  not  dated,  but  you  will  see  from  the  internal 
evidence  that  it  was  sent  in  some  eight  years 
ago.  On  the  part  of  the  Central  Board  I would 
respectfully  suggest  a more  strict  supervision  of 
the  papers,  so  that  those  which  encourage  memory 
work  too  much  shall  not  in  future  be  permitted. 
Equality  of  standard  in  the  papers  on  different  sub- 
jects should  not  only  be  attended  to,  but  equality  of 
standard  in  the  different  grades  should  be  stringently 
maintained  from  year  to  year.  There  is  a tendency 
in  these,  as  in  all  written  examinations  to  forget 
the  attainments  of  young  people.  The  standard 
of  the  examinations  in  the  different  grades  has 
from  year  to  year  risen  almost  imperceptibly  in  diffi- 
culty, and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  “pass”  candidates 
by,  perhaps,  one  injudicious  and  unsuitable  paper  has 
sometimes  made  the  system  very  distasteful  to  dis- 
appointed children,  and  in  consequence  to  sympa- 
thetic parents.  Papers  which  would  encourage  what 
I may  term  a less  intense  education  and  much  less 
memory  work  than  has  been  demanded,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a great  improvement.  Every  paper 
should  give  a fair  chance  to  “ pass”  students.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  suggestion  that  one-half  of  the  ques- 
tions should  be  made  to  test  and  not  to  frighten  the 
“pass”  student,  the  other  half  to  test  the  thought  and 
ability  of  those  who  are  more  advanced  and  more 
clever,  I venture  to  submit  a J unior  Grade  arithmetic 
paper,  made  out  by  one  of  my  teachers  ( paper  handed 
in).  The  early  date,  evidently  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  at  which  the  examinations  are  held,  is  a very 
serious  defect.  I have  heard  they  are  arranged  to 
begin  this  year  on  the  7 th  June,  instead  of  the  15th 
and  16th,  as  formerly.  To  do  away  with  any  idea 
of  pressure  in  the  case  of  “ pass"  students,  a student 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  English  and  a language 
with  any  other  two  subjects,  not  as  at  present — 
subjects  making  a total  of  1,000  marks,  or  else  the 
totals  of  domestic  economy  and  botany  should  be  raised 
to  500  each.  For  example,  a student  in  the  Junior 
Grade  or  in  the  Middle  Grade  may  pass  very  creditably 
in  English,  French,  arithmetic,  domestic  economy, 
or  botany,  but  because  the  total  of  arithmetic  and  one 
of  the  subjects  does  not  amount  to  1,000  marks,  the 
girl  fails. 

5414.  In  reference  to  our  circular,  there  was 
a matter  that  we  thought  important  to  which  I 
do  not  think  you  directed  your  attention.  We  say 
in  paragraph  10  : “ The  Commissioners  are  also 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  number  of  students  on  the 
roll  of  your  school  on  November  1,  1897,  of  the 
various  ages  indicated  in  schedule  B accompanying 
this  circular,  and  they  request  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  that  information  under  the  heads 
therein  set  forth.”  Our  Secretary  tells  us  that  he 
did  not  receive  any  answer  to  that  question  ?— - 
Perhaps  I can  answer  it  now. 

5415.  If  you  please;  that  is  what  I wish? — 
I think  we  have  about  110  Intermediate  students, 
and  80  additional  within  the  Intermediate  ages  that 
we  do  not,  I think,  send  in. 

5416.  That  is,  you  have  about  190  within  the 
Intermediate  ages  ? — Yes. 

5417.  And  that  you  send  in  *110  of  those  190? — 
From  100  to  110  are  in  the  Intermediate  classes,  but 
only  about  two-thirds  enter  for  examination  ; though 
we  encourage  the  girls  to  go  in,  we  do  not  press  them 
to  do  so. 

5418.  I understand  that  you  have  been  very 
successful  in  the  examinations.  I got  a return  from 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  passes  that  you  got  was  as  many  as  sixty- 
one? — Yes. 

5419.  There  were  thirteen  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  twenty-nine  in  the  J unior  Grade,  twelve  in 
the  Middle  Grade,  and  seven  in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

5420.  And  I think,  Mrs  Byers,  without  attempting 
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to  pay  any  compliment,  we  may  take  Victoria 
College  as  the  type  of  a successful  college  for  ladies 
in  the  country  ?—  I am  much  obliged. 

5421.  Just  take  your  numbers — the  number  of 
young  ladies  that  you  have  within  the  Intermediate 
ages.  How  many  will  you  take  it  as  1 — That  would 
make  about  190  within  the  Intermediate  ages.  There 
are  100  in  the  Intermediate  classes,  but  we  do  not 
press  them  to  go  in. 

5422.  I quite  understand  that,  and  I may  say  that 
I quite  approve  of  it ; there  is  nothing  to  which  I have 
a greater  objection  than  to  students  being  pressed 
above  their  ability.  You  observe  that  it  is  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  students  in  your  college 
within  the  Intermediate  ages  that  are  tested  by  the 
examination  1 — Yes,  I do.  But  that  is  not  our  fault. 

5423.  I know  it  is  not  your  fault? — And  it  is  not 
your  fault. 

5424.  I do  not  know ; it  may  not  be  our  fault, 
but  is  it  not  an  ideal  system  in  which  that  occurs  ? 
May  I assume  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  result  is 
a necessary  one,  and  that  as  things  stand  at  present 
jou  could  not  alter  that  result? — No,  unless  you 
can  compel  parents,  unless  you  can  gi\  e compulsory 
education,  and  bring  children  in  early  enough  in  order 
to  be  well  taught  at  the  proper  age.  Then  you  could 
do  it,  but  can  you  compel  parents  of  the  middle  class  to 
do  that? 

5425.  You  may  put  that  out  of  considei’ation  ? — 
You  may  send  round  lecturers  and.  try  to  educate 
them. 

5426.  I am  confining  myself  now,  not  to  the 
■children,  or  to  the  parents  who  do  not  wish  their 
children  to  be  educated,  but  to  the  young  ladies 
actually  in  the  college? — Yes. 

5427.  Taking  it  that  there  are  180  or  170  that  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  your  most  careful  and 
scientific  education,  and  that  the  result  of  it  is  that 
the  Government  test  is  stood  by  only  61  of  those, 
must  there  not  be  some  fault ; is  not  that  so  ? — I do 
not  know.  I think  that  if  the  children  came  to  us 
■earlier  it  would  be  better. 

5428.  Do  you  not  see  that  our  object  is  to  promote 
education? — Yes. 

5429.  And  the  only  way  in  which  we  really  can 
promote  education  is  in  the  schools  and  colleges  ? — 
Yes. 

5430.  And  therefore,  unless  we  can  promote 
education  in  these  schools  and  colleges,  we  cannot 
promote  it  at  all.  Now,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  would  yon  not  prefer  a test  to  which  all  the 
students  could  be  fairly  and  without  undue  pressure 
subjected  ? — Of  course  1 would  like  that  they  could 
all  pass ; I should  like  a system  of  that  kind,  but  I 
think  we  could  pass  many  of  these  others  now  if  we 
had  them  in  time. 

5431.  But  you  know  that  is  a factor  that  we  can uot 
alter  just  at  present.  Until  we  gradually  work  upon 
the  minds  of  the  parents  we  can  only'  deal  with  the 
subject  matter  that  we  have? — Then  I think  you  must 
work  on  the  minds  of  the  parents. 

5432.  Without  working  on  the  minds  of  the  parents, 
do  you  think  it  is  a satisfactory  thing  that  with  18U 
young  ladies  within  the  Intermediate  ages  in  this  firsr- 
class  college  in  the  North  of  Ireland  only  100  should 
be  tested  by  the  Government  examination,  and  that 
only  61  should  stand  the  test? — Well,  I really 
have  not  thought  of  that,  for  we  do  the  very  best  we 
can  for  them  educationally. 

5433.  I am  perfectly  certain  of  that,  Mrs.  Byers, 
absolutely  certain.  But  speaking  logically,  do 
you  not  think  that  a system  that  would  test  the  educa- 
tion that  was  being  given  to  all  the  children  within 
the  ages  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  test,  although 
it  may  be  that  it  is  not  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country? — We  do  try  to  test  them. 
We  send  others,  as  I have  told  you,  into  examinations 
which  have  no  age  test.  Children  come  to  us  who 
have  been  probably  under  a governess — a very  excel- 
lent young  lady,  of  pleasant  manners  and  kind  and 


courteous — but  they  are  not  educated  so  that  we  can  t'd>.  i.  1S99. 
classify  them  with  the  age  test.  We  do  try  to  have  Mrs.  M.  Byers, 
them  examined  by  the  system;  but  when  we  en- 
deavoured to  send  them  in  over-age,  it  somehow  cast 
a sort  of  slur  on  the  children ; they  did  not  like 
it,  and  their  parents  do  not  like  it. 

5434.  When  you  send  them  in  for  another  examina- 
tion that  is  not  a Government  examination  ; therefore 
it  is  not  a test  for  the  State.  You  observe  that  ? — It 
is  a great  test  for  me. 

5435.  Certainly  ? I quite  agree  ? — And  it  is  a test 
for  the  parents. 

5436.  I should  wish  to  make  the  test  for  you  and 
the  test  for  the  State  almost  identical  ? — But  I woidd 
observe  you  have  given  these  children  that  do  not 
come  in  for  the  examination  great  advantages,  (or  you 
have  enabled  me  to  classify  them,  to  increase  the 
number  of  teachers,  and  to  improve  the  teaching 
rooms. 

5437.  Do  not  take  me  as  suggesting  that  there  has 
not  been  a great  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the 
Intermediate  Act.  What  I think  we  are  all  anxious 
to  do  is  to  make  it  produce  even  greater  benefit,  if 
possible.  Now  as  to  these  eighty  young  ladies 
that  have  not  been  sent  in  for  the  examination,  no 
doubt  as  much  care  and  trouble  was  bestowed  upon 
their  education  as  upon  that  of  the  successful  students, 
perhaps  more  ? — Yes,  but  do  you  not  see,  they  were 
not  at  school  in  time. 

5438.  I know;  but  the  trouble  to  you  was  the  same  ? 

— Yes,  but  we  could  not  compel  them  to  come  in 
time. 

5439.  It  was  not  your  fault? — No,  we  could 
not  compel  them,  and  you  could  not  compel  them. 

5440.  And  we  not  being  able  to  compel  them,  and 
you  not  being  able  to  compel  them,  and  you  having 
had  exactly  the  same  trouble  with  them  as  with  the 
more  successful  young  ladies,  do  you  approve  of  a 
system  that  does  not  give  you  any  payment  for  the 
education  of  those  girls  ? — Well,  the  system  has  helped 
me  to  increase  the  number  of  classes  ; to  ensure  good 
classification. 

5441.  We  have  paid  you  results  fees  upon  some 
thing  like  one-third  of  your  pupils? — Yes,  and  your 
results  fees  I have  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  girls 
who  have  not  gone  in  for  the  examination  as  well  as 
for  those  who  have  ; they  have  been  a great  benefit  to 
all. 

5442.  You  think  then  that  it  is  a good  mode  of 
payment  to  pay  only  upon  one-third  of  the  class  for  the 
work  that  you  have  done  to  the  entire  class  ? — I do 
not  see  what  other  course  I could  suggest. 

5443.  That  is  another  matter ; we  will  come  to 
that  afterwards? — You  tell  me  that  it  is  not  just? 

5444.  I am  asking  you  whether  you  think  it  is 
just? — I do  not  think  any  system  can  be  perfect. 

5445.  I quite  agree  with  that,  as  long  as  man  is 
man  ? — But  really,  you  see,  you  have  got  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  Intermediate  examination  with  a sort  of 
mathematical  precision.  We  cannot  prepare  these 
girls  that  have  been  neglected  before  they  come  to 
us.  I have  administered  your  funds  to  the  very 
best  advantage  of  those  girls,  and  they  have  profited 
indirectly  just  as  everyone  who  is  educated  —every 
young  man  who  goes  up  to  Trinity  College  and  goes 
back  home,  if  he  is  educated  he  brings  back  an  edu- 
cational influence. 

5446.  Then  I take  it  that  you  do  approve  of  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  upon  orfly  one-third  of 
the  class  who  receive  the  benefits  of  education.  I am 
not  trying  to  change  your  opinion,  but  I want  to 
bring  certain  matters  under  your  consideration? — 

I make  the  best  of  it ; I cannot  suggest  anything  else 
under  existing  circumstances,  and  I shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  can. 

5447.  That  is  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Do 
you  recognise  any  deficiencies  existing  in  this  present 
system  of  paying  a Government  Grant  according  to 
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Feb.  1. 1899.  the  results  of  the  teaching — do  you  think  it  an  ideally 
Jrs.  Byers  S0°d  system? — Well,  it  is  very  much  condemned. 

5448.  It  is  very  much  condemned.  But  will  you 
tell  me,  is  the  system  that  is  so  universally  condemned 
an  ideally  good  system  ? In  England  and  Scotland  is 
not  the  system  a system  in  which  the  pupils  have  oral 
examinations  and  the  grants  are  paid  on  those  oral 
examinations — that  is  a system  which  some  recommend 
us  to  try — I ask  you,  is  not  that  a better  system  ? — I 
am  not  quite  sure,  but  I always  thought  it  was. 

5449.  There  are  oral  examinations.  But  you  do 
npt  understand  that  the  system  of  results  examinations 
•which  is  generally  condemned  now,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, extends  to  any  examination  upon  the  results 
of  which  money  payments  to  the  teachers  depend. 
You  have  studied  this  question  I am  certain  a great 
deal  more  than  I have?— I have  thought  a little  about 
it,  but  I always  thought  that  England  and  Scotland 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it,  because  it  was  inspection ; 
there  was  an  oral  test,  and  they  found  that  as  hard 
as  we  do  our  written  test ; and  their  tests  are  lower  in 
primary  schools.  I think  that  their  system  is  made 
for  the  average  and  under  average  pupils ; perhaps 
yours  is  for  the  over  average. 

5450.  Do  you  think  that  that  makes  a distinction, 
because  I understood  that  the  disapproval  of  this 
results  system  has  been  extended  to  examinations  of 
secondary  schools,  I suppose  you  know  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch?  — Fes,  I know  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  But  I do 
think  that  when  there  is  any  abuse  of  a system  people 
take  that  up  very  much  and  dwell  upon  it.  Recently 
a gentleman  told  me — we  were  talking  about  these 
technical  schools  in  Belfast  that  they  have  begun  — 
that  a man  gets  three  or  four  pupils  and  grinds  them, 
and  gets  results  fees.  We  strongly  condemn  that ; it 
is  bad ; but  1 think  that  when  people  see  an  abuse  of 
that  kind  in  one  or  two  instances — I admit  a great 
abuse — they  ring  it  out  all  over  Ireland,  as  if  generally 
done. 

• 5451.  There  is  no  doubt  that  everybody  makes  the 
most  he  can  of  anything  he  sees  in  favour  of  his  own 
view ; that  will  be  so  as  long  as  human  nature  is 
human  nature  ? — -Yes. 

5452.  Here  is  an  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  I 
have  copied  some  couple  of  passages  of  his  opinion, 
knowing  that  you  would  recognise  him  as  a great 
authority.  “ All  good  teachers  know  that  the  best 
part  of  their  work  cannot  be  measured  by  any  exami- 
ners, however  skilful  and  sympathetic.  ” No  one  knows 
that  better  than  you  do,  Mrs.  Byers? — Yes;  that  is 
quite  true. 

5453.  “ We  have  to  admit  at  once  that  there  is  an 
inevitable  and  very  serious  drawback  to  the  usefulness 
of  examinations”? — Yes,  there  is,  but  what  can  you 
substitute  ? 

5454.  We  will  come  to  that  afterwards,  as  I want 
to  see  everything  that  is  to  be  said  against  the  ex- 
isting system  in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a substitute.  You  know  that,  if 
you  considered  that  payment  by  results  was  in  itself  a 
system  which  was  so  perfect  as  not  to  be  capable  of  im- 
provement it  would  not  be  necessary  for  ns  to  go  further. 
Here  is  a very  important  passage  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 
He  refers  to  “ the  association  between  individual 
examinations  and  a wrong  and  discredited  inode  of 
distributing  public  money.”  You  see,  the  distribution 
of  public  money  upon  the  results  of  an  individual 
examination  is  described  by  Sir  Joshua  as  “wrong  ” 
and  “ discredited.”  I do  not  suppose  you  would  go 
so  far  as  that? — Well,  I have  not  seen  such  evil 
arise  from  it,  but  I can  see  the  defects  in  theory. 

5455.  But  to  a thoroughly  conscientious  lady  like 
you,  who  would  take  care  that  your  assistant  teachers 
carried  out  your  views,  that  objection  would  not 
apply  ; I quite  agree  in  that ; is  it  not  so  ? — Quite 
so.  My  teachers  are  most  conscientious,  and  repu- 
diate teaching  for  results. 


5456.  You  do  not  understand  me  as  making  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  they  do  ; I am  quite  certain 
that  both  you  and  your  teachers  are  entirely  above 
that ; but  were  you  on  this  Commission  you  would 
recognise  that  we  must  so  frame  our  rules  as  to- 
secure  efficient  teaching  not  only  in  the  great  institu- 
tion of  Victoria  College  and  other  colleges  like  that, 
but  also  in  many  much  smaller  schools  in  which 
possibly  the  teachers  may  not  be  so  conscientious. 
You  observe  that  ? — Yes. 

5457.  We  have  to  deal  under  the  present  Act  of 
Parliament  with  small  schools  in  remote  country 
districts — I will  come  afterwards  to  your  recommenda- 
tion in  reference  to  that — hue  you  will  observe  that 
a system  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  assumed 
conscientiousness  of  everyone  engaged  in  teaching  in  a. 
school  cannot  be  a good  one  ? — Do  you  know,  when. 

I was  a school-girl  I was  brought  up  under  a system 
in  which  there  was  a great  deal  of  espionage,  and  I 
revolted  very  much  against  it ; when  I began  to  teach 
J began  to  trust  the  girls,  and  I find  it  to  do  very 
well. 

5458.  That  is  the  general  view  of  all  of  us  now;  but- 
vou  know,  when  you  are  paying  teachers  you  cannot 
depend  entirelyupon  theirown  statement  without  a test- 
of  some  sort . You  would  not  think  it  an  ideal  system 
in  which  the  test  was  one  in  which  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  teacher  might  be  in  one  direction  and 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  another  direction? — Well, 
it  is  very  hard  to  resist  money,  I suppose. 

5459.  It  is  very  hard,  and  therefore  the  system 
should  not  be  such  as  to  place  in  antagonism  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  an  unconscientiOus  teacher  and 
his  duty  towards  his  pupils  ? — I think  you  will  have- 
difficulties  in  any  other  system  greater  than  those  in 
the  present. 

5460.  That  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  other  systems.  Here  is  another  quotation 
from  Sir  Joshua,  he  is  very  instructive  upon  this- 
subject.  “Connection  of  the  resultsof  such  examination 
with  the  award  of  a money  payment  and  often  with 
the  amount  of  a teacher’s  salary  introduced  a dis- 
turbiiig  mercenary  element  into  his  calculations,  and 
sometimes  tempted  him  to  adopt  measures  designed  too 
consciously  rather  with  a view  to  obtain  the  maximum 
grant  than  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the 
scholars.”  I am  happy  to  say  that  that  has  not  been 
your  experience  ? — 1 1 has  not. 

5461.  But  you  observe  that  it  is  the  experience  of 
Sir  Joshua? — Yes. 

5462.  Now  in  reference  to  the  matters  that  can 
be  tested  by  examination.  With  your  great  ex- 
perience, Mrs  Byers,  of  course  you  see  plainly  and 
have  always  worked  towards  it,  that  the  true  end 
of  education  is  not  to  pass  an  examination? — No, 
certainly  not. 

5463. "  It  is  to  develop  and  draw  out  the  faculties  of 
the  child  ? — Certainly. 

5464.  It  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
so  much  as  the  development  of  the  faculties? — I 
quite  agree  with  that. 

5465.  Of  course  knowledge  is  acquired,  but  the 
primary  object  is  to  develop  the  faculties? — Yes. 

5466.  Now  I shall  read  a passage  from  a very  late 
government  publication.  It  is  a preface  to  a paper 
by  Mr.  Sadler,  in  “Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects,”  vol.  3,  page  83,  and  is  a quotation  from  a 
German  professor,  from  one  of  Professor  Paulsen’s 
works.  “ The  really  essential  matter  iu  education  is 
the  teacher's  love  for  his  work  and  sympathy  with  his 
pupils.  This  it  is  which  awakens  life  and  power  in 
their  minds.  Schemes  of  study  cannot  do  this  ; curri- 
culum and  method  cannot  do  it ; the  most  perfect 
method,  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  subject-matter 
are  dead  things  iu  themselves.  Still  less  can  State 
supervision  or  control  accomplish  it.  It  is  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher  that  does  it.  It  is  the  teacher, 
inspired  by  his  work,  who  knows  how  to  awaken  in 
the  human  mind  the  innate  desire  for  whatsoever  is 
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true  aud  good  and  fair.  But  in  order  that  this  may 
happen  ihe  first  condition  is  liberty.  Freedom  and 
spontaneity  are  the  essence  of  spiritual  life.  Freedom 
therefore  is  the  breath  of  life  of  the  school.  Without 
it  neither  teaching  nor  learning  can  prosper.” 
You  recognise  all  that  as  absolutely  correct,  do  you 
not! — I do. 

5467.  Now  we  have  been  told  by  some  of  our 
witnesses  that  they  considered  that  the  liberty  and 
individuality  of  the  teacher,  which  to  my  mind  is 
essential  to  true  education,  is  fettered  by  our  pro- 
gramme ? — Yes. 

5468.  And  that  it  would  be  better  that  each  school 
should  frame  its  own  programme,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  and  that  that  programme  so 
framed  should  lie  the  basis  of  the.  studies  in  the  school. 
What  do  you  think  of  that!— I have  often  thought 
that  any  subject  well  taught  by  a good  manor  woman 
of  high  moral  tone,  enthusiastically  taught,  is  educat- 
ing, and  I think  that  there  should  be  more  liberty  in 
the  Board  in  that  respect. 

5469.  That  the  Board  should  give  more  liberty  ? — 


between  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the  teachers  all  Feb.  i,  isflfl. 
over  the  country  it  would  be  a great  boon.  jirs.  Byer*. 

5478.  You  know  that-  as  a general  rule  the  subjects 
of  Latin  and  Greek  are  taken  up  a great  deal  more 
than  the  scientific  subjects,  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  1,200  marks  for  Greek,  1200  for  Latin, 
and  500  for  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  V—  And 
700  for  German  and  French. 

5479.  To  take  up  the  subjects  that  pay  best  is  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  is  it  not  ? — I suppose  it 
is. 

5480.  Naturally  ? — I always  felt  the  education 
of  women  was  in  such  a very  poor  state  in  this  country 
that  We  had  better  not  dictate,  but  adapt  ourselves 
as  best  we  could  to  the  system  men  adopted  as  best 
for  education. 

5481.  You  must  take  the  situation  as  it  is  1— Yes, 
you  often  hear  women  say  that  subjects  are  taught  in 
the  interests  of  university  teaching,  but  I say  men 
consider  these  subjects  the  most  educating,  and  we 
must  try  to  adapt  ourselves  to  them  ; and  I think 
that  adaptability  is  a very  great  thing  to  either  men 


Yes,  that  the  Board  should  give  more  liberty,  .l'or  < 
example,  to  illustrate  what  I mean.  I think  perhaps 
natural  science  is  crushed  out.  There  may  be  a man  < 
or  a woman  who  teaches  natural  science,  who  has  a 
finely  equipped  school  for  that  subject,  and  I think 
they  ought  to  be  developed  in  that  way.  Some  will 
develop  in  classics  according  to  the  ability  and  power 
of  the  . teacher,  and  some  will  develop  in  modern 
languages,  and  there  will  be  other  subjects.  But  I do 
think  that  there  should  be  more  liberty  in  that  way, 
.and  that  the  subjects  should  somehow  be  more  evenly 
graded  as  regards  marking,  to  encourage  the  individu- 
alities of  the  teachers.  . • 

5470.  Certainly,  the  individualities  of  the  principals 

of  colleges?  — Yes.  . 

5471.  That  there  should  be  a greater  latitude  in 
the  choice  of  subjects  ? — Yes. 

5472.  Very  veil.  I come  now  to  the  subjects  them- 
•selves.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Greater  latitude  in  the  methods  of  teaching  which 
would  allo  w the  students  to  pass  the  test  ? -I  think  so. 

5473.  You  have  spent  all  your  life  in  studying  the 
best  methods  of  teaching?  I think  we  have  very  great 
latitude  in  teaching.  I was  putting  this  question  to 
one  of  my  most  efficient  and  able  teachers,  and  yester- 
day I got  this  from  her : “ I fail  to  see  why  results 
fees  should  be  deemed  a personal  matter  with  the 
teacher.  In  all  the  years  I have  taught  Intermediate 
students  I have  not  thought  of  ^ them  any  more 
than  I have  considered  school  fees.” 

5474.  I am  perfectly  certain  that  she  has  not  ? — 

“ i think  it  is  degrading  to  teach  subjects  merely  for 
their  money  value,  as  represented  by  money,  as  it 
would  be  to  compel  a student  to  work  for  the 
exhibitions  and  prizes.”  I think  that  would  lie 
degrading  your  system ; you  mean  to  ask  me,  is  it 
woodeu.  , 

5475.  I mean  the  tendency  of  our  system,  not  the 
actual  result,  because  I am  perfectly  certain  that  no 
one  in  Victoria  College  would  degrade  themselves  by 
having  such  aims.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
system  has  a tendency  to  tempt  an  unconscientious 
teacher  to  select  the  subjects  that  pay  best.  What 
do  you  think  ? -People  love  money,  and  they  very 
often  require  money,  and  in  this  poor  country  in  order 
to  succeed  educationally  we  must  have  money. 

5476.  Yes,  and  the  generality  of  teachers  will  do 
the  thing  that  will  bring  in  money  ?— Yes,  and  the 
generality  of  people  will  do  the  same,  and  people 
educate  their  children  for  that  object. 

5477.  I.  am  not  putting  myself  above  mankind  at 
all  : I daresay  I do  the  same  thing  myself?— But  1 
think  it  is  a wrong  spirit  in  a teacher.  It  would  be 
very  important  if  the  Board  could  come  into  contact 
with  the  teachers  all  over  the  country.  1 really  am 
proud  of  our  Intermediate  teachers  so  far  as  I know 
them,  and  I think  that  if  there  was  more  touch 


or  women.  _ 

5482.  But  do  you  not  observe  that  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  choosing  certain  subjects  because  they  are 
best  for  education  and  choosing  them  because  they 
pay  best?— Yes,  but  the  two  things  should  harmonise. 

If  you  consider  that  the  subjects  are  the  best  for 
education  and  if  we  are  to  educate  should  not  they  be 
paid  the  best  ? 

5483.  But  take  the  son  of  a farmer  of,  say,  twenty 
acres,  would  you  teach  him  Greek  instead  of  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  ? — I think  the 
farmers’  sons  have  done  very  well  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  I must  say  that  of  them;  and  a good 
many  of  them  have  risen  to  good  positions. 

5484.  Have  you  not  known  a good  number  that 
have  gone  through  a part  of  this  system,  that  is,  the 
Junior  Grade,  and  have  not  raised  their  positions  %— 
i think  the  farmers  and  the  northern  people  have  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense,  and  I do  think  the  Inter- 
mediate system  has  helped  them  to  turn  aside  if  they 
found  they  were  not  doing  very  well,  and  has  enabled 
them  to  see  who  should  go  to  the  university  and  who 
should  not. 

5485.  But  surely  not  one  tithe  of  the  Intermediate 
students  in  the  North  of  Ireland  go  to  the 
University  ? — Certainly  not. 

54b6.  A number  of  them  go  to  positions  in  com- 
mercial life,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5487.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if 
our  courses  were  framed  in  such  a way  as  to  fit  such 
as  those  who  had  that  destination  for  commercia 
life  2 — I think  the  people  are  beginning  to  think,  and 
I hope  that  this  Commission  will  educate  them  a little 
more,  to  know  that  education  is  not  a bad  thing  for  a 
boy  "oing  into  business.  That  used  to  be  held  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  was  an  ignorant  idea.  Just 
recently  I met  with  an  uneducated  business  man,  but 
a man  of  very  shrewd  sense,  and  I was  talking  to  him 
about  boys  going  into  business  early,  and  he  said  : 
“ We  have  some  who  know  arithmetic  coming  in  from 
the  sixth  class  in  a National  school,  and  they  go  mes- 
sages and  they  do  very  well  for  two  years,,  but  they 
do  not  rise  afterwards  ; but  the  educated  boy,  who  is 
thoroughly  educated,  rises  after  two  years.”  I think 
if  you  could  do  anything  to  keep  boys  a little  longer 
at  school  it  would  be  a great  improvement. 

5488  I wish  you  could  give  us  any  recipe  for  that, 
because  the  generality  of  the  students  under -our 
system  leave  before  they  are  sixteen  ?— That  is  a pity. 
This  common  idea  prevails,  that  a boy  is  rather 
unfitted  for  business  if  he  is  highly  educated.  It  is 
a wrong  idea  in  my  opinion. 

5489.  I quite  agree  with  you,  but  is  not  the  opinion 
; this,  that  the  education  which  is  tested  by  this 
I Board  rather  unfits  him  for  business  ? - 1 do  not  know. 

• I think  there  is  a feeling  against  education  They 
, think  there  is  nothing  needed  perhaps  but  arithmetic. 
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5490.  TJiis  Act  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty 
years,  and  that  opinion  still  is  very  prevalent? — But 
your  numbers  have  increased. 

5491.  Our  numbers  have  largely  increased.  Is  that 
feeling  generally  prevalent  still? — I think  if  your 
Board  had  more  touch  with  the  country  it  would  be 
better.  An  American  lady  was  telling  me  about  two 
ladies  who  went  to  visit  a large  shop  in  Paris  and 
they  were  charmed  with  the  way  everyone  was  work- 
ing, but  there  was  a little  man  who  went  here  and 
there,  from  one  counter  to  another,  and  one  of  the 
ladies  said,  “ This  little  man  is  doing  nothing,”  but 
this  little  man  was  remedying  all  the  mistakes.  Now, 
I think,  if  you  had  someone  like  that,  someone  to  go 
about  and  find  out  whether  these  defects  were  real  or 
not  it  would  be  a great  improvement. 

5+92.  That  the  defects  exist  I am  afraid  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  how  we  can  remedy  them  is  another 
thing? — Yes. 

5493.  I shall  pass  from  the  exercise  of  the  teachers’ 
choice  of  subjects,  and  come  to  a matter  which 
individually  I consider  even  more  important,  viz.,  the 
mode  of  teaching  the  subject  as  distinct  from  the 
subject  itself? — Yes. 

5494.  You  know  that  in  education  much  impor- 
tance must  be  attached  to  that? — Well,  I do  not 
think  I have  inquired  into  that  very  particularly  re- 
cently, and  all  my  teachers  insist  that  they  do  not 
teach  for  marks. 

5495.  I agree  thoroughly,  but  you  will  observe  that 
I am  not  asking  what  your  teachers  do.  This  is  not 
an  inquiry  into  the  success  of  Victoria  College,  which 
has  been  very  great,  but  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  ef- 
fects of  the  system  generally,  which,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, we  must  judge  by  the  tendencies  of  the  system? 
— Do  you  not  think  I must  answer  for  myself,  and 
my  experience  is  over  a certain  ground  ; and  then 
another  witness  will  give  his  experience,  and  then 
you  must  judge  from  both. 

5496.  Then  your  liberty  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching 
has  not  been  at  all  curtailed  ? — No. 

5497.  Therefore  your  opinion  is,  that  the  system 
of  payment  by  results  as  it  exists  at  present  ought 
to  continue  ; do  I understand  that? — I cannot 
suggest  another  system  which  would  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country,  which  differ  from  most 
other  countries  that  I know  ; but  I should  be  very 
glad  if  you  could. 

5 198.  We  must  analyse  it  a little.  It  is  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  do  that  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  attendance  here  to-day,  and  therefore  we  must 
analyse  it  a little.  I shall  come  back  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  which  is  a factor  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  always.  Take  it  first  as  an 
abstract  question,  from  an  educational  point  of  view  : 
do  you  think  that  this  mode  of  determining  the 
amount  of  endowment  to  a school  is  a good  one  ? — 
Well,  I cannot  suggest  another  that  is  better ; that  is 
niy  ground  ; I cannot  suggest  another  that  is  better 
in  the  state  of  the  country. 

5499.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  country?- — In 
the  circumstances  of  the  country ; I am  really  sorry  I 
cannot. 

. 5500.  But  supposing  we  were  living  in  a halcyon 
time  that  we  shall  never  reach,  in  which  we  are  all  of 
the  same  view,  all  of  the  same  religion,  all  of  the 
same  politics,  is  this  exactly  the  system  that  you 
. would  then  adopt  ? — We  are  not  here  in  the  condition 
of,  the  Prussians  ; we  are  not  so  ready  to  obey;  we 
are  alj  possibly  ready  to  criticise. 

5501.  I do  not  much  approve  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem ; I think  that  in  Prussia  the  State  attempts  too 
much  control  over  the  schools,  but  that  is  a question 
thatdoesnot  enter  into  this? — I think  that  as  much 
liberty  as  you  could  give  us  would  be  good. 

5502.  I am  trying  to  give  you  a great  deal  of  liberty, 
but  I may  not  be  able  to  do  it.  I know  you  are  very 
.logical -i-s-No,  I am  afraid  not. 


5503.  The  State  desires  to  pay  for  efficient  teach- 
ing ; in  order  to  do  that,  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
must  be  proved,  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  obtain 
the  benefit  of  that  efficient  teaching  ascertained. 
Logically,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  as- 
certain the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  directly  rather 
than  by  a mode  that  takes  in  another  factor,  that 
takes  in,  first,  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  who  is 
taught,  and  secondly,  his  individuality? — You  mean 
by  inspection  ? 

550 1.  I do  : I mean  by  inspection  of  the  mode  of 
teaching? — Well,  then,  you  know',  if  we  had  not  a 
payment,  if  we  had  not  an  endowment 

55U5.  I propose  to  pay  by  capitation ; if  your 
teaching  should  prove  efficient  I propose  to  pay  you  by 
capitation  upon  every  pupil  you  teach  ? — I think  you 
will  have  greater  abuses  of  that  system,  if  you  have 
abuses  of  the  other  of  which  I am  not  personally 
cognisant. 

5506.  Do  you  think  we  can  have  any  system  with- 
out abuses  ? — There  will  be  abuses  of  that.  Teachers 
would  know  far  more  readily  the  idiosyncrasies  and 
peculiarities  of  an  inspector  in  personal  touch  with 
them.  Irish  people  have  a great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  I suppose  Irish  teachers  are  not  behind 
other  people.  One  inspector  will  go  on  one  line  and 
another  inspector  will  go  on  another  line,  and  we  shall 
all  try,  if  we  are  not  very  careful,  to  meet  those,  pecu- 
liarities. I am  afraid  that  will  be  more  difficult. 

5507.  Are  examiners  so  perfect  that  they’  have  no- 
idiosynci’asies  ? — Oh,  they  have  idiosyncrasies,  but  I 
think  you  could  correct  them  more  readily ; but  if  a 
system  of  inspectors  were  adopted  I should  feel  very 
sorry  to  write  to  you  about  some  very  agreeable, 
gentlemanly  man,  who  was  an  inspector,  who  had 
some  crank  or  quirk  that  was  really  very  painful  and 
very  hurtful  1 to  me  and  to  my  results  fees.  What 
should  I do  in  such  a case  ? 

5-508.  What  would  you  do  ? According  to  my  view 
you  would  have  two  inspectors,  and  if  you  bring  in 
the  question  of  religion  let  them  be  of  different  reli- 
gions, and  then  have  an  appeal  to  the  Board.  I sup- 
pose that  would  be  the  most  awful  thing  of  all  1— 
Certainly,  it  would. 

5509.  But  when  you  speak  about  the  “ circum- 
stances of  the  country  ” is  not  the  religious  element 
the  element  you  refer  to  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be 
vex-y  dreadful  to  have  two  inspectors  coming  in  that 
way.  Then  we  would  have  some  one  saying  we  must 
have  a lady  inspector,  and  then  you  would  have  three. 
Would  not  that  be  more  demoralising  than  the 
other  ? 

5510.  I am  very  glad  to  obtain  from  you  such  an 
eulogy  upon  our  system,  but,  as  I have  told  you,  I 
desire  to  ascertain  your  views,  not  to  induce  you  to 
change  them — do  you  think  really  in  a truly  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  putting  out  of  consideration 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  this  country,  this 
examination  is  a better  mode  of  paying  teachers  than 
a system  of  inspection  ? — Well,  I think  a system  of 
inspection  will  be  just  subject  to  the  same  abuses. 
I am  very  slow  to  try  experiments  on  Ireland ; I 
would  like  to  see  them  tiled  somewhex-e  else.  We 
have  a great  many  experiments  tried  here. 

5511.  Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili  1 — 1 should 
like  to  see  it  tried  elsewhere. 

5512.  I cannot  pretend  to  be  very  young  myself. 
But  I shall  pass  from  that  and  go  to  some  other 
matters.  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  viva  voce 
questioning  is  absolutely  essential  in  mod  era  languages? 
— Oh,  viva  voce  examination  is  very  important 

5513.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  really  test  the 
knowledge  of  a young  lady  in  either  French  or  Ger- 
man  without  viva  voce  questioning? — I think  it  is  very 
important  in  French  and  German  and  modern 
languages. 

5514.  And  in  chemistxy  and  natural  philosophy — 
of  course  you  cannot  teach  those  subjects  at  all  except 
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in  a laboratory,  or  test  them  except  in  a laboratory  ; 
therefore  do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
test  there? — Yes. 

5515.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  results  of  that 
test  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  com- 
petition between  young  ladies  who  are  competing  for 
exhibitions? — Yes,  if  you  can  do  it  fairly.  No  one 
impugns  the  fairness  of  your  system  at  present ; it 
almost  works  like  a machine.  You  think  that  that  is 
a failing,  and  so  it  is  in  a sense. 

5516.  No  doubt  it  is  a failing  in  a sense? — But 
the  people  trust  it. 

5517.  I know  ; but  if  you  have  an  imperfect  system 
and  the  people  trust  it,  is  it  not  calculated  to  give 
them  wrong  ideas.  I suppose  a Fellowship  in 
Trinity  College  is  quite  as  great  a prize  as  can  be 
obtained  in  our  system,  and  the  result  of  a Fellowship 
examination  in  Trinity  College  may  entirely  depend 
on  the  answering  in  a viva  voce  examination.  Now, 
as  between  two  of  your  young  ladies  that  were  equal 
in  all  subjects  in  which  they  presented  themselves  with 
the  exception  of  Freuch  and  German- — if  one  of  them 
knew  how  to  speak  both  languages  thoroughly  and  the 
other  had  no  more  than  a book  knowledge  of  them 
and  was  unable  to  pronounce  a word — would  it  not  be 
a dreadful  thing  that  a few  additional  marks  in  the 
written  examination  woidd  cause  the  young  lady  that 
could  not  pronounce  a syllable  to  beat  the  student  who 
was  perfect  in  her  pronunciation  of  both  languages  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  test  the  pronunciation  of 
classes ; but,  of  course,  different  examiners  have 
different  tastes  about  the  speaking  of  a language,  and 
there  the  difficulty  comes  in  again. 

5518.  Do  you  mean  the  mode  that  has  been  adopted 
during  the  last  couple  of  years  of  asking  them  how 
they  pronounce  a particular  word — asking  them  by  a 
question  on  the  written  paper  ? — That  is  no  use. 

5519.  That  is  shocking;  is  it  not? — That  is  no 

5520.  That  must  have  been  resorted  to  in  despair  ? 
— Someone  might  go  down  and  see  how  the  classes 
were  taught,  and  report  to  you.  and  give  a sympathetic 
warning,  perhaps,  in  remote  places  where  they  had 
not  great  advantages,  but  I would  deal  very  gently 
with  them. 

5521.  1 quite  agree  with  you  in  that.  But  do  you 
think  that  the  differences  between  students  in  matters 
that  can  be  tested  only  by  viva  voce  examination 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
exhibitions  ? — Personally  I should  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

5522.  Would  you  prefer  it  if  it  could  be  done? — 1 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  this  country. 

5523.  From  an  educational  point  of  view  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it  at  all,  can  there  ? — In  living 
languages. 

5524.  Am  I not  right  in  saying  that  the  matters 
can  be  tested  at  the  examinations  upon  which  the  ex- 
hibitions will  depend  will  be  the  matters  which,  no 
matter  what  you  do,  will  be  attended  to  by  your  pupiis 
in  the  first  instance  ? — Would  you  have  the  examiners 
sent  down  to  each  school,  or  would  you  call  up  the 
candidates  to  one  centre,  as  personally  from  my  ex- 
perience T do  not  like  at  all  coming  up  here  to-day  to 
be  orally  examined  : my  present  experience  excites  my 
sympathy. 

5425.  As  you  ask  me,  I may  say  that  I have  a 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  up  the  successful  students 
to  some  four  or  five  common  centres  in  Ireland.  I 
think  you  would  object  to  your  students  being  so  sent 
up  ? — It  would  be  very  trying  to  them  at  the  Inter- 
mediate age. 

5526.  And  therefore  my  view  is  that  any  testing 
of  the  students  as  to  pronunciation  should  be  a test- 
ing at  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

5527.  But  I confess  that.  I think  that  we  must  try 
to  devise  some  mode  of  taking  the  results  of  it  into 
consideration  in  the  competitive  examination  ?— For 
rewards?  . 


5528.  For  rewards.  I do  not  see  how  else  true  Feh.  i,  1899. 
education  can  be  encouraged.  Now  we  shall  pass  Mrs  jr/Byers. 
from  that,  and  I come  to  the  last  thing  that  I shall 

ask  you  about — a very  remarkable  recommendation 
in  the  paper  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send 
to  us.  You  object  to  small  schools? — I think  the 
small  schools  have  been  of  great  benefit  in  country 
districts.  What  I had  before  my  mind  specially  when 
that  was  written  was  cases  of  this  kind  : 1 know 
several  country  towns  in  which  the  existing  ladies’ 
schools  are  doing  most  excellent  work.  There  is  one 
school  perhaps  of  about  fifty  scholars ; well,  you  give 
them  results  fees,  and  they  are  helped  by  your  results 
fees.  But  suppose  there  is  someone  with  local  influence 
— the  father  dies,  and  the  mother  has  two  or  three 
daughters  well  educated  and  they  go  and  start  another 
school;  the  town  is  not  able  to  support  the  two, 
though  you  will  give  help  to  whoever  sends  in  pupils. 

Well,  that  is  my  difficulty,  that  I think  one  school 
might  be  doing  very  good  work  in  a country  town, 
but  if  another  school  is  started  beside  it  it  destroys 
the  efficiency  of  both. 

5529.  Do  you  assume  that  both  schools  are  efficient 
schools,  or  that  one  is  efficient  and  the  other  is  not  ? 

— No ; you  make  them  inefficient.  I assume  that  the 
first  is  efficient,  but  someone  comes  in  and  starts 
another. 

5530.  And  the  result  is  that  both  are  inefficient  ? 

— Well,  both  are  underpaid,  and  have  too  few  pupils  ; 
there  are  not  enough  pupiis  for  both. 

5531.  My  reply  to  the  case  you  put  is,  that  if  both 
the  schools  are  efficient  schools,  they'  really  work  in  the 
interests  of  better  education? — How  can  they  be 
efficient  with  their  very  small  numbers  of  pupils  ? 

5532.  Then  we  will  take  it  that  they  are  not  efficient  ? 

— They  are  made  inefficient  if  you  start  the  second 
school. 

5533.  Then  your  proposition  is,  that  the  Board 
should  be  allowed  to  limit  or  increase  the  number  of' 
schools  in  any  community?—  That  it  should  take  into 
account  the  state  of  education  in  that  town,  and  how 
the  school  has  been  doing  its  work,  and  it  should 
have  power  not  to  start  another  if  the  first  was  doing, 
honest  work. 

5534.  Do  you  propose  that  we  should  get  an 
amendment  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  us  that 
power  ? — I really  did  not  know  that  you  would  have 
to  get  power. 

5535.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  tyranny 
that  the  Boax-d  should  prevent  any  teacher  in  Ireland 
exercising  his  ability? — I thought  you  should  try 
to  help  the  heads  of  schools  in  country  places  that 
were  doing  good  work ; I did  not  know  that  you 
would  have  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

5536.  Supposing  now  that  we  had  the  power  to 
limit  or  increase  the  number  of  schools  in  any  com- 
munity'—if  we  should  issue  an  ukase  to  mori-ow  that 
the  schools  of  Belfast  should  be  reduced  by  one-third ; 
sux-ely  it  would  be  absolute  tyranny  1 — Is  there  not 
that  power  in  the  National  Board — that  there  shall 
not  be  a school  raised  in  any  locality  unless  the  Board 
think  it  is  wanted  ; and  is  that  considered  tyranny, 
may  I ask  ? 

5537.  There  is  that  power  ? — I was  told  so  the  other 
day — I wanted  to  get  a school  established  in  a certain 
locality,  and  someone  said,  “Oh,  it  is  within  a few 
perches  of  the  existing  school,”  and  if  we  have  100 
pupils,  and  a new  school  is  set  up,  it  would  draw  the 
pupils  away  from  that  school — I never  thought  that 
that  was  tvi-anny.  I thought  you  had  some  x-eason  fox- 
making  the  rule. 

5538.  I believe  there  is  no  rule  fi-om  which  a 
greater  number  of  exceptions  are  made  in  the 
National  Board.  I hope,  you  succeeded . in  getting 
your  school  ?— I have  not  tried  yet,,  but  I hope  to. 

5539.  At, all  .events,,  you  .think  we  should  limit  the. 
small  schools  ?^I  think  that , in  country  places  you 
should  not  allow  anybody  to, start  without  seeing  that 
another  school . was  rcqlly  needed,  if  the  already 
existing  school  is  doing  good  work-, 
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Ftb.  I,  1899.  5540.  But  what  we  should  aim  at  is  large  schools, 

Mr*: M^Byers.  and  not  Small  schools? — I think  small  schools  have 
been  a great  benefit;  though  in  a small  school  of 
fifty  in  a country  place,  they  have  every  age  that  I 
have. 

5541.  I mean  schools  very  much  smaller  than 
schools  with  50  pupils.  We  should  have  no  education 
throughout  the  great  breadth  of  the  country  unless 
we  paid  results  fees  to  schools  with  25,  15,  or  10 
scholars  1 — That  is  the  great  merit  Of  the  system  if 
there  is  only  room  for  a school  of  25  ; but  I say  that 
unless  there  is  very  great  need  you  should  not  allow 
another  school  to  be  started  beside  it.  That  is  my 
Opinion,  but  f may  be  wrong. 

5542.  Mr.  Justice  Madden-. — I gather  as  the 
general  result  of  your  evidence  that  you  regard  a 
System  of  public  examination  of  students  as  affording 
a fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  Intermediate  teaching? — 
I do. 

5513.  Perhaps  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  apply 
to  it  either  the  adjective  “ideal”  or  “ heaven-born,” 
but  you  prefer  it  to  any  substitute  that  has  yet  been 
suggested  to  you? — I am  very  inexperienced,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  the  others  would  work  ; I see  great 
objections  to  them,  and  I think  that  we  have  been 
experimented  upon  so  much  that  I shoidd  like 
to  wait  and  see  first  how  it  works  in  some  other 
jplace. 

5544.  You  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  experiment 
that  was  tried  in  1878 — I mean  the  institution  of 
the  Intermediate  system — has  been  a successful  one  ? 
— Most  successful  as  regards  girls’  schools.  I only 
speak  of  them,  of  course,  as  I have  no  experience  of 
the  others. 

5545.  What  we  value  chiefly  is  your  individual 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  your  own 
school,  though  we  are  glad,  of  course,  to  have  your 
opinion  upon  educational  questions  generally.  But 
you  yourself,  in  your  experience  of  its  working,  have 
not  found  it  lead  to  the  disastrous  results  that  have 
been  suggested  by  others — you  have  not  found  it. 
lead,  according  to  your  evidence,  to  undue  interference 
with  your  own  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  modes  of 
teaching  ? — No. 

5546.  Or  to  a vicious  system  of  cram  especially  for 

examinations  ? — No.  I have  heard  a great  deal  of 

that.  The  heavy  memorising  is  a serious  objection  ; 
it  takes  so  much  time  in  the  evenings.  I think  you 
■could  correct  that. 

5547.  That  defect  is  not  inherent  in  the  system  ? — 
No  ; I think  it  is  in  the  administration  of  the  system. 

5548.  In  the  mode  in  which  the  examinations  have 
hitherto  been  conducted? — In  the  mode  in  which  the 
examinations  have  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  of 
course  there  would  always  be  a pressure  where  pupils 
work  for  an  examination. 

5549.  Over-pressure  you  have  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  results  which  are  to  be  deprecated? — Yes. 

5550.  But  even  under  a system  of  inspection  you 
would  still  have  competition  for  exhibitions  and 
prizes  ?-  -You  would  still  have  competition  for  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes,  and  you  would  still  have  abuses,  and 
if  there  was  money  they  would  exist  there  too. 

5551.  On  the  question  of  over-pressure.  I suppose 
that  over-pressure,  where  it  does  exist,  is  found  to 
exist  chiefly  among  the  competitors  for  exhibitions 
and  prizes  ? — Yes. 

5552.  That  element  would  still  be  found  in  a system 
of  inspection? — I fear  so.  You  have  minimised"  that 
by  allowing  girls  to  compete  among  themselves  for 
money. 

5553.  The  system  of  payment  by  results  fees  has 
been  described  in  a passage  that  was  read  to  you 
as  “ wrong  ” and  “ discredited.”  I am  not  going 
to  ask  you  any  questions  in  detail  about  systems  that 
have  existed  in  England  or  on  the  Continent;  but  are 
you  aware  that  the  system  has  ever  been  tried  under 
circumstances  similar  to  our  Irish  circumstances,  or 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  tried 
and  found  to  be  “wrong ’’and  therefore  “discredited” 


totally  different  circumstances  from  those  with  which 
we  have  to  deal— for  instance,  the  payment  for 
primary  education  and  the  distribution  of  a certain 
amount  of  money  for  the  encouragement  of'  science 
and  art.  Does  it  occur  to  your  mind  that  a different 
system  might  fairly  be  adopted  in  those  cases  and 
in  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal— that  is,  the 
distribution  of  a limited  sum  of  public  money  among 
Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland  of  very  varied  effi- 
ciency in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  their  teaching  ? 
— I think  that  that  is  the  difficulty  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  have  inspection  as  a substitute.  Inspection 
as  supplementary  may  be  very  good,  but  that  is  what 
makes  the  difficulty  I think,  the  varying  efficiency, 
and  views  of  inspection. 

5554.  But  you  quite  recognize  that  our  difficulties 
are  of  quite  a different  kind  from  those  with  which 
educationists  have  had  to  deal  in  regard  to  primary 
education  and  science  and  art  ? — Yes. 

5555.  I will  not  take  you  further  into  those  mat- 
ters ; I am  far  from  minimising  the  importance 
of  the  experience  of  educationists  elsewhere,  yet, 
after  all,  the  most  important  experience  is  the  expe- 
rience of  our  own  system  and  of  our  own  difficulties  ? 
— And  of  what  would  suit  our  own  people. 

5556.  Quite  apart  from  the  special  circumstances 
of  this  country,  and  what  has  been  termed  the 
religious  difficulty,  I think  you  recognise  that  there 
are  inherent  objections  to  payment  of  managers 
based  on  a system  of  inspection.  You  mention 
one,  that  the  individuality  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
inspector  come  into  play  very  largely  in  the  practical 
working  of  such  a system  : is  it  not  so  ? — I think  so, 
very  much,  and  also  the  difference  between  inspectors. 
One  inspector  is  so  much  harder  than  another,  more 
difficult  to  please,  has  a different  standard. 

5557.  There  are  differences  no  doubt  between  ex- 
aminers, but  those  may  be  minimised  ? — You  can  ap- 
peal at  once  if  you  feel  anything  is  wrong,  and  the 
Board  is  very  courteous. 

5558.  Have  you  thought  of  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  purpose  of 
graduating  examination  papers  and  controlling  the 
system  of  examination  ? — I think  that  would  be  most 
important.  1 remember  we  sent  in  a number  of  can- 
didates to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  over-age  candi- 
dates, those  young  people  that  the  Chief  Baron  thinks 
ought  to  come  into  the  Intermediate,  for  whom,  we 
do  the  best  we  can.  I wanted  some  change  and  I 
spoke  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  office  and  they  referred 
me  to  the  Dean,  who  is  Dr.  Eve,  headmaster  of 
University  College,  and  he  interviewed  me  about  the 
papers.  What  did  I think  about  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors? what  did  we  think  about  them  in  Ireland  ? 
he  talked  with  me  for  a very  long  time  about  them, 
and  how  they  were  graded  ? and  how  did  they  suit  ? and 
about  the  difficulty,  and  I afterwards  found  that  every 
paper — he  being  a practical  educationist — passed 
under  review  before  him  before  it  was  printed.  That 
is  a great  labour,  but  it  is  agx^eat  benefit.  You  see, 
he  is  a practical  educator. 

5559.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  the  manager 
of  a school  who  has  to  give  efficient  teaching  to  a 
large  number  of  pupils  should  be  paid  for  all  the 
pupils.  Now,  does  this  make  any  difference  to  the 
managers  of  the  school,  provided  they  get  the  proper 
share  under  an  efficient  system  of  differentiation  be- 
tween the  different  schools  in  Ireland  ? Does  the 
mode  and  the  distribution  of  that  sum,  whether 
by  capitation  upon  all  the  students,  or  by  payment 
upon  results,  affect  the  purse  of  the  managers, 
provided  the  proportion  of  our  limited  endowment 
to  which  they  are  entitled  is  paid  to  the  school  ? 
Separate  that  in  your  mind  from  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  test  — simply  on 
the  question  of  fair  play  to  the  manager 
of  the  school,  is  it  not  the  same  to  the  manager  of  a 
school  whether  the  sum — call  it  £300 — earned  by 
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the  school  is  calculated  in  the  one  way  or  the  other  ? — It 
has  always  seemed  so  to  me,  but,  I know  some  people 
feel  very  deeply  about  results  fees.  You  know  the 
clergy,  in  our  own  church  are  paid  by  the  more, 
wealthy  members,  the  poor  people  do  not  pay  much, 
and  are  allowed  in ; I do  not  see  why  the  teaching 
power  in  the  schools  should  not  be  taxed  in  the  same 
way  ; the  clergyman  does  not  think  it  unfair. 

5560.  His  income  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  £500 
paid  by  five  members  or  £500  paid  by  500  members  ? — 
Yes. 

5561.  There  is  a practical  question  which  is 
exercising  my  mind,  and  I am  sure  the  minds  of  other 
members  of  the  Commission.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  separate  examinations  for  pass 
and  for  honour  students.  That  is  an  attractive  sug- 
gestion, but  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
I would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  practical  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  one  of  them.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  would  necessitate  the  formation  of 
separate  classes,  a pass  class  and  an  honour  class  in 
each  grade.  If  it  had  that  effect,  it  would  be  a disas- 
trous result.  At  present,  the  students  are  examined 
with  a view  to  answering  one  and  thesame  paper ; the 
examination  separates  them  into  pass  and  honour 
students.  The  suggestion  is,  that  a student  pre- 
senting himself  for  examination  should  declare 
himself  either  as  a pass  student  or  as  an  honour 
student ; if  a pass  student,  he  will  answer  a 
somewhat  easier  paper;  if  an  honour  student,  he 
will  apply  himself  to  a more  difficult  paper.  Have 
you  considered  the  practical  operation,  upon  the  in- 
ternal management  of  a school,  of  that  separation  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  disastrous  to  small  schools. 

5562.  That  is  the  suggestion  ? — Yes;  and  I think 
also  that  it  would  be  very  trying  ; children  would  not 
know  altogether  at  that  age  which  paper  they  should 
go  in  for ; then  the  teacher  would  have  to  advise,  and 
sometimes  the  teacher  might  get  great  blame  if  the 
child  failed  by  reason  of  being  obliged  to  take  an 
honour  paper ; there  would  be  reflections.  I think 
the  paper  should  be  divided  into  a number  of  pass 
questions  and  a number  of  honour  questions. 

5563.  That  there  should  be  pass  and  honour 
questions  on  the  same  paper,  and  the  pass  questions 
might  come  first,  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  permanent  Board  of  Examiners  to  see  that  the 
papers  were  framed  on  that  basis  ? — I think  so. 

5564.  You  would  prefer  that,  I gather, to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  papers! — Yes,  for  pupils  so  young. 
When  they  go  to  the  university  even  there  they  find 
some  difficulty. 

5565.  The  establishment  of  various  courses  has 
been  suggested  here.  With  reference  to  boys,  recog- 
nising that  they  cannot  all  avail  themselves  of  the 
higher  form  of  education,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a modern  course,  and  that 
there  should  be  also  a scientific  course.  Have  you 
considered  that  suggestion  in  regard  to  girls! — I 
think  it  would  complicate  the  classes  very  much 
for  the  four  grades,  if  you  continue  them. 

5566.  Have  you  considered  it  especially  in  regard 
to  the  higher  education  of  girls! — I really  do  not 
think  that  is  very  important  in  regard  to  girls. 

5567.  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  at  all  considered 
whether  the  amount  given  in  exhibitions  is  too  high, 
or  the  amount  that  you  would  like  to  see! — We  think 
sometimes  that  when  a very  young  pupil  receives  £20, 
the  girl  or  boy  perhaps  gets  rather  an  undue  estimate 
of  life ; they  think  that  money  comes  very  easily,  and 
sometimes  they  are  very  disappointed  in  later  years. 
T think  smaller  exhibitions,  especially  iu  the  lower 
grades,  would  be  preferable. 

5568.  Smaller  amounts  1 — And  more  distributed. 

5569.  Would  you  attach  any  conditions  to  the 
holding  of  these  exhibitions! — Yes. 

5570.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  should  be  given  on  the  condition  of  the 
education  being  continued — in  fact,  in  aid  ofthecon- 
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tinuation  of  such  education  1 — I think  they  generally  ie 
do  continue  the  education ; if  they  were  limited  to  Mrs. 
that  it  might  do  no  harm,  but  I think  they  are 
generally  used  in  that  way,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

5571.  You  would  not  make  that  a condition  of 
holding  them? — Well,  I do  not  know.  I think  it 
might  be  very  well  to  do  so,  but  I have  not  thought 
much  about  it. 

5572.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  have  submit- 
ted your  pupils  to  examinations  voluntarily,  I think 
— to  examinations  that  brought  no  results  to  the 
school? — I have — yes. 

5573.  So  that  you  have  no  objection  to  an  external 
written  examination  in  itself?— None  whatever;  I 
want  it. 

5574.  Now  do  you  think  that  it  fairly  tests  the 
general  work  of  the  school  to  submit  but  one-third  of 
the  pupils  to  such  an  examination  ? — I think  so,  if 
you  mean  educationally,  because  we  send  these  same 
over-age  girls,  whom  the  Chief  Baron  is  so  properly 
anxious  about,  info  the  university,  and  they 
never  come  out  as  our  best  girls  in  the  Interme- 
diate do. 

5575.  That  is,  the  Intermediate  girls  beat  them  at 
the  university? — They  do,  and  in  after-life  my 
experience  follows  them,  and  I think  all  my  teachers 
would  support  me  in  saying  that  they  do  in  practical 
life  afterwards — they  do  credit  to  their  training. 

5576.  What  I was  thinking  of  was  this — whether 
taking  a school  like  yours,  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
portion of  pupils  that  you  send  in  for  our  examination 
is  a fair  test  of  the  general  teaching  of  the  school? — I 
think  it  is. 

5577.  So  that  if  you  take  the  teaching  of  the  pupils 
that  are  not  sent  in,  it  gives  the  State  a fair  guarantee 
that  that  work  is  well  done  ? — Certainly ; I think  it 
does  as  well  as  you  can  do  it. 

5578.  Now,  in  regard  to  payment  by  capitation,, 
might  there  not  he  a danger  if  you  paid  by  capitation 
that  you  would  pay  a school  for  the  inferior  and  not 
for  the  best  work? — Is  not  that  certain  to  come 
of  it? 

5579.  And  do  you  think  that  is  advisable  in  the 
interests  of  education?— I think  you  will  have  apathy 
instead  of  earnestness. 

5580.  If  the  one  system  tends  to  too  much  earnest- 
ness 1 — The  other  would  tend  to  too  much  apathy. 

5581.  And  that  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  well  as  of 
the  teachers? — Yes;  more  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
perhaps  than  of  the  teachers. 

5582.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  thinks  that  no  examination 
can  test  the  best  work  of  the  teacher.  We  quite  agree- 
in  that  view.  Do  you  think  that  either  examination 
or  inspection  would  test  the  best  wo'-k  of  the  teacher  ? — 
No. 

5583.  You  think  that  the  after  life  of  the  students 
is  the  real  test  1— The  after-life  of  the  students  is  the 
real  test. 

5584.  In  regard  to  the  unoonscientious  teacher,  do 
you  think  there  is  any  mode  of  distributing  public 
money  that  will  not  tempt  unscrupulous  people? — 

I certainly  think  not  : I think  you  will  have  objections 
to  any  system  ; yon  can  form  no  perfect  system. 

5585.  I suppose  it  is  very  hard  to  make  evil- 
minded  people  believe  that  duty  and  interesl, 
perfectly  coincide  ?— Yes,  it  is  hard  to  make  the 
best  people  believe  that. 

5586.  There  was  a question  put  to  you  by  Mr 
Justice  Madden  which,  as  far  as  it  seemed  to  me,  you 
did  not  make  in  your  answer  clear — that  is,  as  to 
the  difference  between  results  in  an  elementary  school 
and  results  paid  on  the  general  examination  of  Inter- 
mediate schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  the 
results  were  paid  on  the  individual  pupil  examined  in 
the  school  by  the  Inspector  ? — That  is  what  I 
meant. 

5587.  And  you  think  that  the  “ discrediting  ” of 
that  mode  of  paying  the  elementary  teacher  is  rmr 
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quite  parallel  with  the  discrediting  of  a general 
examination  conducted  as  ours  are  ? — That  is  exactly 
my  point  ; you  have  stated  it  clearly. 

5588.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — And  also,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  has  been  no  discrediting  of 
the  application  of  the  results  system  to  the  distribution 
of  a State  grant  in  aid  of  secondary  education  anywhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — No. 

5589.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.  — Of  course  we 
cannot  suppose  a result  system  that  does  not  imply 
paying  for  the  work  done  in  the  instruction  of  a pupil ; 
in  that  sense  all  payments  are  by  results,  I suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

5590.  So  that  when  you  judge  of  a system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  you  must  take  in  all  that  concerns 
the  testing  and  organisation  as  well  as  the  simple  fact 
that  the  payment  is  for  instruction  given  ? — Yes. 

5591.  Your  experience  now  of  the  Irish  system, 
as  I gather  from  your  evidence,  is  that  on  the  whole 
it  works  fairly  well  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

559-2.  And  that  such  evils  as  have  arisen  in  ex- 
perience might  be  largely  mitigated  under  the  present 
system  ? — Yes. 

5593.  By  more  careful  attention  to  the  examin- 
ations and  such  like? — And  hearty  co-operation  from 
the  parents  of  the  children  that  there  should  be  no 
pressure  at  any  time  . But  under  any  system  that 
cb-operation  would  be  required  where  there  was  money 
given.  1 " 

' 5594.  You  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the' present  relation  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  system? 
-^Yes;'Tam.’  " •• 

> 5595.  Supposing  there  was  established  a modem 
side  over  against  what  might  be  called  more  distinctly 
the  Intermediate  side,'  would  you  be  prepared  to  work 
both  in  yotir-’sclibol,  or  would  you  select  one  or 
other1?— We  should’  adapt  Ourselves  to  anything,  I 
suppose,  but  of  course  it  -Would  make  the  work 
infinitely  more'  difficult.  . - ; ■ - 

5596.  I want  to  get  at  thiS'-fafct-:  you  still  wish  to 
send  in  pupils  bfi  the  present  course  ?+-Oh,  certainly, 
on  the  present -course. ' :1 

H§5597.  That  would  meet  the.  necessities  of  one  class 
in  yoviV  school  ?^-Yes.  -‘  '“id)  i-.-.y  ,-i> 

5598':  Thdn1  if  there1  were*  a- modern- grouping  of 
subjects,  where  the  marking  relatively  would  - be 
different  —I  mean'  where  the  subjects  taughthvould-be 
marked  differently  ‘from  the  present  marking-^-  wbuld « 
you  in  that  case  send  in  yoUT1  girls  in  -that  special  - 
course!?— We  ’ha vei  not1  had  any  outcry  for  any  course1 
of  that  sort ; we  have  not  had' any  ' expressed  (wish  i 
for  it.  -.-  i i.iu-.i  -I.  i .. 

5599.  Many /of  your  girls1  'go.,  to-  practical  avo-- 
cations ? — Yes.-.  *;%ii  ,-i  , ,|  ...  , ,|;  Ml 

5600;  Does,  the  System  at  present  pursued,  as  far  . 
as  you  have  observed,  fairly  suit  them  for  that  kind: 
of  work^Yesu  I pointed  that  out,  that  for  practi- 
cal life  they  are  exceedingly  well.,  prepared.  It  does, 
not  take  away  any  practical  power ; is  that  what-yo.u, 

mean  ? 

5001 . No;  I 'wanted  to'  ascertain1  this1:—1  It ‘ ‘Suits- 
very  Well  evidehtiy  the’  University'  examinations  and1 
the ‘preparation  Of  teachers  f6i^  their  av'ocatlon,-  but1 
the  question  I watit  to' ask  ybu  is’ t-hiS— does  it  fairly 
well  suit  the  gills  ithat  do  not  mean  to  ibe  university 
students1  or  teachers,1  \vho  gd  to  -homes  or  to  business  ? . 
— i©ferfcainly,'it  doesl  i n • Y ' , . -.-i- 

5602.  You  have  had  no  difficulty  in  irieeting  She’ 
needs  of  these  girls, -and  you  do  not  think  their  future 
was  injured  in  any  way  by  the  faet  that  they  were1- 
put  through’  the  Intermediate?— No,  certainly  not; 
quite1  the 'oppdsite.’  ■ 1 : ..  • ,!i 

oi-O.I.  Now,  another  matter.  j Do'  you1. think'  that  ‘ 
the  testing  of  instruction  by  examination  is  essen-’ 
tially,  hostile  to  good  Reaching  iy-’Certainly  hot.  The 
best  schools,  the  best  pre-intermediate  schools’,  Are  the 1 
b^st ..  schpojs  now,,  and  others  have  risen  to  that’ 
standard,  while  you  have .produced good  schools  Where 
theie  were  none -before;  but-  the  best  schbolS,’  the 


schools  that  were  acknowledged  as  the  best,  stand  the 
test  all  over  the  country. 

5604.  One  might  answer  that  perhaps,  by  saying 
they  have  been  injured  in  the  process  of  change  to 
adapt  themselves  to  our  requirements  ? — I cannot  say 
that. 

5605.  In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  faculties 
which  I quite  agree  is  the  main  purpose  in  teaching, 
is  there  anything  essential  in  a system  of  examinations 
to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  teacher? — No ; my 
teachers  tell  me  not,  everywhere  the  best  teachers  tell 
me  so — that  they  continue  to  teach  just  as  they  taught 
before,  except  that-  they  are  very  anxious  to  get 
through  the  course ; probably  it  gives  them  a push 
in  that  direction. 

5606.  Now  in  relation  to  the — I do  not  know  how 
to  describe  these  faculties — more  manly  faculties,  over 
against  the  teaching  of  what  was  specially  the 
work  of  the  ladies’  schools  that  you  refer  to  before  the 
Intermediate — that  is,  training  in  the  more  orna- 
mental subjects — do  you  think  that  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  has  tended  at  all  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  those  feminine  qualities  less? — No,  I 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  tend  to  put  a woman  in  an  inferior 
position,  or  to  make  her  over-estimate  herself  or  to 
make  her  unferainine. 

5607.  Suppose  you  take  music.  Do  you  think  that 
music  is  worse  taught  to-day  in  the  girls’  schools  of 
Ireland  than  it  was  twenty-live  years  ago  ? — No  ; I 
think  it  is  infinitely  better. 

5608.  Suppose  you  take  art,  so  far  as  it  is  taught, 
drawing  and  painting? — Drawing  and  painting — 
drawing  is  infinitely  better  taught  now  than  it  used 
to  be.  In  my  young  days  girls  were  accustomed  to 
make  a little  drawing  and  hang  it  up  in  their  drawing- 
room, but  it  was  a dreadful  thing  and  had  no  art 
whatever  in  it ; that  would  not  be  tolerated  now. 

5609.  And  the  appreciation  of  colour? — Oh,  yes  ; 
it  has  immensely  improved. 

5610.  You  think  that  the  greater  activity  now 
found  in  girls’  schools  in  certain  directions  has 
encouraged  like  activity  on  the  other  side? — I do,  and 
many  of  our  best  Intermediate  girls,  because  of  the 
training  of  their  faculties,  are  best  in  musical  examina- 
tions, and  that  is  one  reason,  because  they  have  to  give 
a great  deal  of  time  to  their  music,  that  I want  them 
to  compete  among  themselves  for  whatever  money 
you  give.  I think  the  more  refining  arts  are  not 
neglected,  but  of  course  a girl  who  is  not  musical  is 
not  driven  to  learn  music  as  she  used  to  be.  She 
useij  to  have  to  learn  the  piano  whether  she  liked  it 
or  not,;  now  she  does  not. 

5611.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  notice  that  one  of  the 
defects  of  our  system,  as  it  stauds  at  present,  is  that 
too  great  a burden  is  imposed  upon  the  memory,  and 
with  reference  to  -that  you  refer  to  the  poetical 
works  : prescribed  for  the  English  examination.  Can 
you  tell  me  when  .the-  idea  arose,  and  how  it  arose, 
that  it  was  expected  that  these  books  should  be 
learnt  i off  by- 1 heart  ?4-lSuchi  minute  questions  are 
asked,  ; that  of  bourse-,  the  ■ child  says — “1  do  not 
know  what  I shall,  be  asked,,  therefore  I must  learn 
aU  this,’!  and  so  .she  oveijstra.inSjif  she  is  not  very 
carefully,  watched  ; ,s. lie  .takes  top  much  time  to  that 
subject.  . . And  the  books,  I think,  are, very  often  not 
carefully  selected  ; they  are  not  interesting,  books  that 
she  finds  easy  to  learn. 

- 5612.  If  it  is  from  the  minuteness  of  the  -questions 
asked,  would  not  that , -apply  . equally  td  < the  prose 
books  ?— You  know  , you  .have:  mob  to  ; memorise : a 
number  of  books ; you  have  to  study- them.:  -Questions; 
from  notes  and  unimportant' questions- : that  do’  riot 
affect  principles  - should  be  avoided.  - : Do’ yori  - riot 
think  so?-  >Y  . »!i  : : ! 

5613.  But  ho  notes  are  prescribed  in'theiprogh^foe 
I think  l— No,’ but  sbmethhes  Such  questions  are  abked.; 
Of  course  people  ’who  draw  up ’the  ’books,  I Suppose,  in  ’ 
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same  cases  insert  the  notes  because  they  think  they 
supply  the  material  for  answering  questions  that  are 
likely  to  be  asked. 

5614.  The  impression  seems  to  be  very  common  at 
present  that  books  of  poetry  are  to  be  got  off  by  heart. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  that  should  prevail  to  the 
•extent  it  does  ? — The  child  feels  that  she  will  get  very 
few  marks  if  she  is  unable  to  answer — to  give  the 
poetry  which  she  is  asked  for.  She  wants  to  do  every 
■thing  thoroughly. 

5615.  I do  not  think  I have  seen  more  than  one 
•question  on  any  paper  involving  a quotation  of  a 
poetical  passage  1 — The  book  is  given,  and  so  the  girl 
thinks  she  must  memorise  it. 

5616.  Does  she  think  it  necessary  to  memorise  the 
Creek  and  Latin  books  ? — She  has  only  to  translate, 
-which  is  rather  different.  They  do  memorise  the  other, 
and  they  think  it  is  necessary. 

5617.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Sometimes  thfey 
memorise  not  the  book  itself,  but  the  translation  ? — 
I have  heard  that  stated.  Some  people  talk  about 
memorising  30O  recipes  in  cookery.  Well,  1 do 
not  think  that  is  ever  done  with  us.  I am  told 
that  some  girls  memorise  300  recipes,  and  it  must  be 
a most  wonderful  hodge-podge  after  that ; but  I 
think  it  is  absurd  to  ask  for  these  recipes.  A child  in 
her  conscientiousness  thinks  she  must  learn  them,  and 
I would  certainly  prohibit  such  a thing  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

5618.  Dr.  Barkley. — Is  it  to  the  nature  of  the 
programme,  or  to  the  way  in  which  the  examinations 
are  conducted,  that  you  attribute  the  amount  of 
memory  work  that  is  supposed  to  be  done  ? — I think 
that  some  of  the  examiners  do  in  their  examination 
papers  set  too  much  of  what  may  be  called  memory 
work,  and  the  programme  has  some  influence  too.  I 
think  it  is  very  absurd  to  ask  a student  to  memorise 
300  recipes. 

5619.  I suppose  they  would  be  learnt  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  the  examination,  and  that  they 
would  be  forgotten  the  next  day  ? — I do  not  think 
they  can  be  really  learnt. 

5620.  We  have  heard  of  the  gradual  rise  in  the 
-difficulty  of  the  examination.  Does  that  gradual 
rise  occur  all  round,  oris  it  more  noticeable  in  certain 
subjects  than  in  others! — Well,  I take  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade.  My  teachers  tell  me  that  it  is  generally 
as  severe  as  the  Junior  Intermediate  used  to  be,  and 
in  the  different  subjects  you  have  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  standard.  One  year  there  will  be  a very 
difficult  paper,  let  us  say,  in  Latin  or  in  Mathematics, 
and  a very  easy  paper  in  French  and  German.  This 
gives  the  French  and  German  candidate  a great  advan- 
tage that  year — or  the  English  candidate,  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  I think  there  is  a general  rise 
on  all  the  papers.  That  is  a general  charge  against 
any  examining  course  where  the  examiner  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

5621.  We  have  been  told  by  an  experienced  exami- 
ner that  he  does  not  consider  there  has  been  any  rise 
in  the  papers  in  Latin  and  Greek — that  they  have  been 
carefully  kept  to  much  the  same  standard  from  the 
first? — I think  the  Latin  and  Greek  papers  are 
generally  better  than  the  others ; I have  heard  my 
teachers  say  so. 

5622.  But  if  the  Preparatory  in  Latin  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  Junior  was  a few  years  ago,  that  would 
seem  to  show  that  there  must  have  been  some  rise, 
because  the  Junior  would  naturally  be  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  the  Preparatory  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be.  The  Preparatory  Grade,  I think,  is  altogether 
too  high — too  difficult. 

5623.  There  have  been  various  proposals  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Preparatory  Grade ; some  suggest  that  it 
should  be  abolished  altogether,  others  propose  that 
there  should  bo  no  competition  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  but  that  the  examination  should  be  retained. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  that  ? — I thought  the 
Preparatory  Grade  was  instituted  to  get  the 


children  into  the  schools  at  an  earlier  age  ; I thought 
you  instituted  it  for  that  purpose,  and  I do  not  know 
whether  it  has  succeeded.  It  has  not  made  much 
change  with  us,  but  I think  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
there  should  not  be  much  competition  : if  it  is  kept 
at  the  same  age  as  it  is  now  I think  there  should  be 
no  competition,  but  I suggested  that  the  Preparatory 
Grade  should  be  raised  a year — that  the  four  grades 
should  come  in  four  successive  years. 

5624.  You  know  that  until  the  Preparatory  Grade 
was  instituted  the  age  for  the  Junior  Grade  included 
the  years  from  12  to  16? — Yes. 

5625.  That,  no  doubt,  was  one  reason  for  insti- 
tuting the  Preparatory  Grade— that  it  enabled  the 
younger  children  to  be  separated  off  instead  of  having 
to  go  in  against  children  who  had  been  in  the  exami- 
nation two  or  three  times  before? — Yes,  I think  that 
competing  in  the  same  grade  in  successive  years  is 
not  good. 

5626.  How  does  it  operate  under  the  present 
system,  in  which  they  cannot  go  in  more  than  two 
years  in  the  J unior  Grade  and  cannot  go  in  more  than 
one  year  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  ? — I think 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  two  years  in  the  higher 
grades,  where  the  examinations  are  more  difficult. 

5627.  It  has  been  suggested  that  liberty  might  be 
given  to  take  the  two  years  in  any  one  grade? — That 
would  give  more  liberty  ; sometimes  you  find  that  it 
would  be  very  good  for  a girl  to  wait  a year. 

5628.  With  reference  to  English  composition,  you 
say  you  think  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  it 
in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades? — Yes. 

5629.  Is  it  not  a very  important  thing  that 
children  should  be  able  to  express  their  ideas  on 
paper  from  an  early  age? — Very  important,  indeed  ; 
but  the  subjects  should  be  very  carefully  chosen  for 
little  children,  and  should  not  be  abstruse ; and  I 
think  children  at  that  age  cannot  be  expected  to 
write  difficult  compositions.  That  is  a point  in 
which  the  Intermediate  system  has  introduced  an 
immense  change  in  the  education  of  girls ; they 
write  now  so  much  better  than  they  used  to  do. 

5630.  It  would  be  a great  mistake  to  expect  them 
to  write  like  finished  authors,  but  is  it  not  well  that 
they  should  be  able  to  express  their  ideas  with  cor- 
rectness ? — Yes,  that  is  most  desirable. 

5631.  We  have  been  told  that  at  one  period  of  the 
history  of  the  system  domestic  economy  was  substi- 
tuted for  physiology,  and  that  that  was  a change  for 
the  worse — that  physiology  was  a much  more  suit- 
able subject.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  that? — 
Well,  I think  there  might  be  room  for  both. 
People  will  differ  about  these  subjects.  Physiology,  I 
think  myself  comes  better  a little  later — I mean  in 
the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade  ; but  some  people  may 
have  a different  opinion,  and  that  is  just  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  perhaps  the  Intermediate  system 
has  been  a little  too  wooden,  if  T may  use  the  expres- 
sion. One  lady  may  wish  to  have  physiology  taught, 
and  have  an  excellent  teacher,  who  teaches  it  well 
and  delicately,  as  it  ought  to  be  taught,  and  in  that 
case  there,  is  a high  moral  education  to  be  derived 
from  it,  but  you  might  set  some  teachers  to  teach 
physiology  who  would  be  able  to  teach  domestic  eco- 
nomy very  well,  but  who  would,  I fear,  not  teach 
physiology  at  all  well. 

5632.  Is  not  domestic  economy  one  of  the  subjects 
which  throw  a vex-y  great  burden  upon  the  memory  ? 
— Certainly,  if  the  girls  have  to  learn  300  recipes. 

5633.  Are  many  of  the  girls  passing  through 
your  school  going  eventually  to  business  ? —No,  not 
many.  That  is  another  point.  You  know  I am  very 
anxious  to  open  up  employments  for  women,  and  for 
a little  while  I did  try  a Civil  Service  class,  and  we 
sent  some  girls  in  from  that  class  to  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  but  the  Intermediate  gilds  always  took 
the  highest  places.  We  had  in  that  class  all  these 
different  girls  for  whom  the  Chief  Baron  feels  so 
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kindly,  and  we  tried,  to  work  with  them  and  bring 
them  forward ; but  the  Intermediate  girls  always 
came  to  the  top. 

5634.  You  do  not  think  a separate  course  is  re- 
quired for  girls  who  are  looking  forward  to  entering 
upon  a business  life  ? — No,  I think  a very  short  time, 
after  passing  through  the  intermediate  examinations, 
will  prepare  them  for  the  Civil  Service.  If  it  will 
not  weary  you  I will  take  a case  in  point.  A girl 
who  was  witli  me,  and  who  had  passed  the  Interme- 
diate, and  obtained  exhibitions,  thought  of  going  in 
for  the  University,  but  when  she  went  to  the  Uni  ver- 
sity she  did  not  get  an  exhibition.  Her  father  said 
she  must  do  something  practical,  and  I said  (I  think 
this  was  in  October),  “ Well  now,  you  go  into  the 
Civil  Service  class,  and  you  will  get  very  likely  an 
appointment  in  March,  and  then  if  you  do  not  get  it  you 
can  come  and  take  a pass  in  the  Royal  University. 
She  went  into  the  Civil  Service  class,  and  went  in  for  the 
examination.  She  was  a good  Intermediate  girl  and 
a very  good  worker,  and  she  came  down  from  the 
Civil  Service  examination  and  said,  “I  have  failed, — 
utterly  failed.”  I said,  “ Very  well,  just  come 
to-morrow  and  go  to  the  University  class  and  do  the 
best  you  can”  ; and  she  came  and  went  into  the 
University  class  ; but  when  the  papeis  came  out  she 
was  about  seventh,  and  she  got  into  the  Civil 
Service.  Now  that  simply  illustrates  what  I mean 
about  the  Intermediate  girls  doing  well. 

5635.  As  regards  what  have  been  called  commercial 
subjects  in  our  course,  do  you  think  they  are  of  much 
value  as  an  addition  to  the  course  ? — Well,  I really 
do  not.  I think  people  learn  those  commercial 
subjects  very  easily. 

5636.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  suggested  that  in 
the  language  examinations  we  should  have  more 
translations  from  unseen  books  and  less  prescribed 
books  ; in  fact  some  have  suggested  that  the  pre- 
scribed books  should  be  removed  from  the  course 
altogether  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — 

I do  not  think  they  could  be  removed  entirely.  That 
might  do  for  the  very  clever  pupils,  but  you  do  not 
want  your  girls  to  fail,  and  I fear  that  many  of  the 
children  of  that  age  would  fail  if  the  translations  were 
all  unseen. 

5637.  Could  a larger  proportion  of  the  marks  be 
assigned  to  unseen  work  with  advantage  1 — I do  not 
know  ; I have  not  thought  much  about  that.  I 
think  perhaps  that  would  test  the  clever  pupils — give 
them  an  advantage — do  good  to  them. 

5638.  The  suggestion  was  intended  partly  to  check 
the  system  of  getting  up  the  books  more  by  memory 
than  by  studying  the  language? — Yes,  or  getting  up 
translations. 

5639.  Yes,  quite  so? — I think  more  marks  would 
emphasize  the  matter,  and  would  better  discover  good 
teaching. 

5640.  You  have  some  experience  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors’  examination.  They  have  different  grades 
have  they  not? — They  have. 

5641.  And  have  they  got  also  some  limits  of  age  ? 

No,  you  could  go  in,  or  I,  and  if  a girl  fails  in  the 

Senior  she  might  pass  in  the  Lower  Grade,  and  that  is 
a great  boon  to  a child. 

5642.  Have  they  oral  examinations,  or  are  they 
entirely  in  writing  like  ours  ? — I think  the  College 
of  Preceptors  now  gives  an  oral  examination  in  lan- 
guages when  asked.  We  have  not  asked  for  it,  be- 
cause it  is  very  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  bring 
an  examiner  over  to  Ireland. 

5643.  They  would  send  an  examiner  over  to  the 
centre  ? — Yes,  they  would  have  to  send  an  examiuer 

5644.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors’  examination,  I understand? — Yes, 
I have  had  some  experience. 

5645.  On  an  average,  about  how  many  girls  go  in 
for  that  examination  from  your  college  each  year? — 
The  numbers  vary  very  much ; we  have  sent  as  many 


as  fifty,  and  we  have  sent  as  few  as  twenty.  We  do  not 
make  the  examinations  compulsory.  There  is  consi- 
derable variation  in  the  numbers.  There  is  a wave 
of  talent,  or  of  ability,  comes  in  girls,  as  I suppose 
is  the  case  with  boys  also,  and  seme  limes  you  have 
a very  bad  year  and  sometimes  a very  good  one. 

5646.  Why  do  you  prefer  sending  in  those  students 
to  the  College  of  Preceptors’  examination  rather  than 
to  the  Intermediate? — Because  the  over  age  test  does 
not  suit  all. 

5647.  Is  it  only  on  account  of  the  over-age  ? Do- 
you  send  into  the  College  of  Preceptors’  examination 
any  girls  who  are  within  the  limits  of  age  for  the  In- 
termediate examination  ?— Yes. 

5648.  At  all  events  you  do  not  do  it  on  any 
large  scale  ? — They  give  a veiy  elementary  exami- 
nation, but  we  send  in  the  best  girls,  who  are  not  - 
eligible  in  respect  of  age  for  the  Intermediate,  or 
who  prefer  the  Preceptors’  examination. 

5649.  I am  speaking  of  those  who  are  within  the 
limits  of  age : I have  understood  up  to  this  that  it 
was  only  the  over-age  girls  you  sent  to  the  College- 
of  Preceptors’  examination? — Sometimes  parents 
like  the  . College  of  Preceptors’  examination.  You. 
know  in  Ireland  we  admire  everything  English,  and 
sometimes  a disappointed  parent  will  say,  “ Oh, 
everybody  goes  in  for  this  Intermediate : I will 
select  the  English  examination.” 

5650.  You  find  then  that  there  is  sometimes  an 
o Injection  on  the  part  of  parents  to  have  their  girls- 
go  in  for  the  Intermediate  competition? — Well, 
perhaps  they  prefer  the  other,  but  I think  they 
generally  trust  us.  Speaking  generally,  I must  say 
the  parents  trust  us  to  know  what  is  best  for  their 
girls. 

5651.  But  sometimes  they  object  to  their  girls 
going  in  for  the  Intermediate  ? — Sometimes  they  say, 

“ Send  them  to  the  College  of  Preceptors.”  Some- 
times a girl  will  want  employment  in  England,  and, 
of  course,  the  Preceptors’  examinations  are  very  well 
known  there,  while,  Of  course,  the  value  of  our  work 
under  the  Irish  Intermediate  system  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  the  examinations  are  certainly  becoming 
recognised  more  and  more. 

5652.  But  is  it  known  that  they  are  exclu- 
sively written  examinations? — Oh  yes,  just  the  same 
as  the  English. 

5653.  Is  there  not  am  oral  examination  in  the 
case  of  the  College  of  Preceptors? — Yes,  if  I ask 
for  an  oral  examination  they  will  send  an  inspector 
down  to  orally  examine  us. 

5654.  Iu  what  subjects  will  they  examine  orally? 
—French  and  German. 

5655.  Modem  languages.  There  is  a special  test, 
I think,  in  conversation  in  these  languages ?■ — Yes,  if 
you  ask  for  it. 

5656.  And  you  get  a certificate? — You  do. 

5657.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  regulations  that  such 
an  examination  is  indispensable  for  distinction  in 
the  first  grade? — I really  cannot  say.  There  have 
been  some  changes  the  last  year. 

5658.  Let  me  read  this  to  you: — “1898.  First 
Class  candidates  and  Second  and  Third  Class  candi- 
dates taking  first  class  papers  in  French  or  Ger- 
man may  also  be  examined  orally — i.e.,  in,  dictation 
and  conversation — at  any  centre  at  which  hot  fewer 
than  eight  candidates  enter  for  the  oral  examina- 
tion. Success  in  this  branch  will  be  recorded  on 
the  certificate,  provided  that  the  candidate  passes 
in  the  paper.  The  marks  obtained  may  count 
towards  distinction;”  and  then  there  is  a descrip- 
tion given  of  the  examination  in  conversa- 
tion. You  have  no  experience  of  this  important 
feature  in  the  College  of  Preceptors’  examination? 

No.  There  is  another  point  I may  just  mention 

why  parents'  sometimes  prefer  the  College 
of  Preceptors’  examination.  Parents  who  like  their 
children  examined  in  the  Scriptures,  and  who  think 
that  should  be  an  optional  subject,  say,  “Oh  yes, 
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send  my  chiid  in;  I want  her  to  know  the  Bible.” 
There  is  an  examination,  an  optional  one,  there, 
.and  sometimes  parents  prefer  that.  I did  not 
tliink  of  that  when  you  asked  me  first. 

5659.  I believe  that  this  is  a feature  common  to 
the  various  school  examinations  in  England.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals; 
they  have  an  examination  in  religious  knowledge, 
but  our  system  has  not,  and,  I believe,  cannot  have 
it  without  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? 
— No,  so  I understand. 

5660.  Do  any  of  your  students  go  in  for  chemis- 
try at  the  Intermediate  examinations? — No. 

5661.  I know’ that  a number  of  them  go  in  for 
modern  languages — French  and  German? — Yes. 

5662.  And  they  have,  I know,  very  highly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  those  departments.  A 
■question  has  been  raised  here  as  to  whether  medals 
■ought  to  continue  to  be  given  in  modem  languages. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  point?— I do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  objection  to  the  medals. 

5663.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  this  objection 
— that  a gii'l  might  be  utterly  unable  to  pronounce 
French  correctly;  I do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of 
not  having  a pure  Parisian  accent,  but  in  the  sense 
of  being  unable  to  pronounce  it  at  all  as  a 
language  different  from  English? — That  you  can 
correct. 

5664.  Who  can? — The  Board. 

5665.  How? — You  can  send  down  someone  to  see 
Iiow  French  is  taught. 

5666.  How  can  -we  see  that?  I should  like  to 
know  in  what  precise  way  you  think  we  could  cany 
out  that  reform?— I am  not  sure  whether  you 
should  award  exhibitions  on  that. 

5667.  I merely  wish  to  know  your  view? — I have 
no  objection  to  your  taking  away  our  results  fees 
if  you  find  us  imperfect  in  that  respect. 

5668.  What  do  yon  propose  that  this  person  whom 
we  are  to  send  round  should  do  in  a college  in 
Belfast,  say,  or  in  Dublin  ? — He  should  make  himself 
sure  that  we  were  trying  to  teach  pupils  (who  some- 
times have  a bad  French  accent)  a good  French 
accent,  and  were  doing  the  best  we  could  to  that 
•end. 

5669.  But  what  I wish  to  know  is,  how  is  he  to 
satisfy  himself  of  all  this? — By  examining  the  pupils, 
and  by  hearing  the  lessons  taught. 

5670.  You  think  both  those  points  would  be 
important? — Yes.  It  is  really  very  difficult;  per- 
haps in  some  large  schools  where  French  and  Ger- 
man are  spoken  better  than  in  other  places,  we  may 
have  one  candidate  who  speaks  French,  for  instance, 
very  well,  and  another  who  speaks  it  veiy  badly. 

5671.  I suppose  his  most  important  business  would 
be  to  see  whether  it  was  spoken  at  all? — Yes, 
whether  pronunciation  is  taught  at  all,  or  whether, 
as  somebody  says,  French  is  taught  on  the 
“ O-u-i  ” system. 

5672.  The  main  thing  is  to  see  that  the  pro- 
nunciation is  taught;  I quite  understand  that. 
Now,  as  to  another  matter.  I see  that  one  of  your 
suggestions  is  that  examiners  should  be  prolii 
bited  from  setting  questions  which  only  test  memory . 
Now,  take  questions  in  French  grammar — questions 
about  the  different  parts  of  some  of  the  irregular 
verbs,  the  genders  of  particular  norms,  and  soforth 
— do  you  regard  these  as  questions  that  only  test 
the  memory? — Oh,  I think  you  have  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  that  kind,  but  I was  referring  to  such  things 
as  the  memorising  of  poetry. 

5673.  I know,  but  what  would  those  questions 
test  beyond  the  memory? — Well,  I suppose  they  test 
the  judgment  too. 

5674.  How? — Because  a girl  must  know  how  to 
apply  these  rules. 

5675.  I am  not  now  speaking  of  applying  any- 
thing: I am  speaking  only  of  grammar  questions, 
such  as  I have  described,  questions  in  mere  abstract 
grammar?  -Would  you  not  think  it  well  to  ask 
these  questions  at  all  ? 

/ 


5676.  That  is  another  point;  I am  only 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  your 
suggestion  that  examiners  should  be  prohibited  from 
putting  questions  which  only  test  the  memory? — I 
really  had  not  that  before  my  mind  when  I gave 
that  answer;  it  was  of  another  class  of  questions  I 
was  thinking. 

5677.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Dates,  for  instance, 
I suppose? — Unimportant  dates. 

5678.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  how  is  an 
unfortunate  child  to  know  whether  a date  is  to  be 
dealt  with  as  important  or  unimportant  ? — Her 
teacher  should  know. 

5679.  Then  the  teacher  must  know  what  view 
the  examiner  will  form? — If  she  has  an  inspector 
she  would  have  the  same  difficulty. 

5680.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  examination, 
however  it  is  to  be  conducted : if  dates  are  to  be 
examined  in  at  all,  is  not  the  system -open  to  the 
objection  that  all  the  dates  occurring  in  the  books 
on  which  questions  are  asked  must  be  learnt? — I 
am  not  so  strong  on  that  point  as  some,  but  I tliink 
there  is  too  much  memorising  of  dates — and  of  very 
unimportant  dates. 

5681.  My  difficulty  is  that  if  dates  are  to  be 
learnt  at  all,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  child  to 
learn  what  you  and  I would  consider  absolutely 
unimportant? — I think  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
must  be  allowed  there  to  work,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  examiner.  Good  judgment  is  very  important 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  examiner. 

5682.  Where  are  we  to  get  these  examiners  of 
good  judgment?  We  do  our  best,  and  yet  we  do  not 
succeed,  according  to  some  of  the  witnesses? — And 
I do  the  best  I can  to  get  good  teachers,  though 
sometimes  I fail.  We  both  have  to  do  the  best  we 

5683.  You  suggest  that  only  persons  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  teaching  should  be 
appointed  examiners? — Well,  persons  who  are  very 
learned  in  a particular  subject,  and  who  are  apt  to 
have  forgotten  how  veiy  little  a child  knows,  are  not 
very  suitable  for  examiners. 

5684.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
find  a sufficient  number  of  examiners,  if  we  confined 
ourselves  to  those  who  had  had  practical  experience 
of  teaching? — I suppose  you  could  get  others.  I 
should  not  wish  you  to  be  expressly  confined  to  that 
particular  class,  though  I should  certainly  prefer 
that  to  be  done  if  possible.  You  must  find  the 
best  you  can ; sometimes  we  think  the  best  has  not; 
been  found. 

5685.  You  object  to  questions  being  set  in  the 
English  papers,  which  require  the  students  to  have 
committed  to  memory  certain  passages? — A great 
deal,  yes. 

5686.  Yet  that  is  rather  a common  feature  of  our 
examinations,  is  it  not — such  questions  are  fre- 
quently asked.  I find  in  our  papers  of  last  year  one 
such  question  was  asked  in  the  Junior  Grade, 
and  another  in  the  Senior  Grade.  Your 
remedy,  that  these  questions  should  apply  only  to 
what  might  be  considered  the  more  important  pas- 
sages would  hardly  suffice.  Suppose  a school  was 
told  that  only  the  most  important  passages  of  these 
books  were  required  to  be  known  by  memory,  would 
that  suffice  ? — I think  if  you  get  a good  teacher,  and 
an  examiner  with  good  judgment,  and  you  can  find 
practical  teachers  to  overlook  the  papers,  or  a super- 
vising board,  that  would  meet  the  case. 

5687.  But  all  this  is  done  at  present  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  still  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  papers? — No. 

5688.  Then  where  is  the  remedy? — I think  you 
could  find  it. 

5689.  I have  to  confess  that  I don’t  see  my  way. 
Now,  about  this  question  of  the  competition  of 
boys  and  girls,  you  prefer  the  present  system,  :r 
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Feb.  i,  :899.  which  the  girls  stand  apart  and  have  a set  of 
frs  aTi  -ers  exhibitions  of  their  own  ? — I do. 

5°  ’ 5690.  Your  attention  has  been  called,  I suppose, 

to  the  extraordinary  result  of  that  system  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  exhibitions  between  boys 
and  girls? — Yes;  I think  the  girls  have  got  about 
one-third  of  the  money. 

,5691.  This  will  illustrate  what  I mean.  Last 
year  in  the  Senior  Grade  there  were  twenty-eight 
exhibitions  given,  of  which  nineteen  went  to  boys 
and  nine  to  girls.  If  those  exhibitions  had 
been  awarded  simply  on  the  marks,  twenty- 
six  of  the  twenty-eight  would  have  gone  to 
boys,  and  only  two  to  girls.  Now  is  not 
that  very  hard  on  the  boys? — I am  quite 
aware  of  that.  It  has  been  often  pointed 

out  to  me,  and  the  brothers  point  it  out  to  the 
sisters  at  home,  and  it  is  very  good  for  them. 

5692.  Good  for  the  girls,  yes,  but  not  good  for  the 
boys  ? — Oh,  I do  not  seethatat  all.  Very  often  people 
who  are  horrified  at  the  competition  between  one 
school  and  another,  and  one  sect  and  another,  these 
very  people  want  to  drive  the  girls  and  boys  into 
competition  with  each  other,  and  I do  not  want 
men  and  women  to  come  into  such  competition. 

5693.  On  what  principle  do  you  think  this  can  be 
justified — setting  apart  a large  proportion  of  our 
endowment  for  girls? — When  you  come  to  half  you 
can  say,  “ We  will  nob  give  you  any  more.” 

5694.  But  the  girls  are  already  getting  far  more 
than  their  answering  would  entitle  them  to? — 
But  look  at  the  long  ages  during  which 
men  have  had  everything.  Look  at  Trinity 
College  here,  which  was  founded  by  a woman,  and  all 
the  other  places  which  have  been  indebted  to  the 
benevolence  of  women. 

5695.  Do  not  hold  me  responsible  for  Trinity 
College — the  Provost  is  not  here? — I think  it  is  a 
great  pity,  and  I expected  that  you  would  favour  the 
girls  in  that  respect. 

5696.  I do  not  wish  to  see  them  favoured ; I wish 
to  see  fair  play  all  round,  and  I cannot  see  that  this 
system  gives  fair  play? — If  you  drive  us  into  this 
competition,  many  schools,  the  most  injudicious  ones, 
will  say,  “ Now  we  will  get  the  exhibitions,”  and 
girls  will  be  unduly  pressed  and  driven  away  from 
music  and  from  home  duties,  which  are  very 
important. 

5697.  Do  not  suppose  that  I want  to  drive  you 
into  competition.  I want  to  have  very  much  less 


competition  than  there  is? — But  you  do  drive  us. 
We  want  all  the  benefits  of  the  system.  I want  to 
know  how  far  the  girls  can  get  as  good  marks  as 
the  boys. 

5698.  What  I complain  of  is  that  the  girls  should 
get  the  exhibitions,  although  they  do  not  get  as  good 
marks  as  the  boys  ? — They  should  compete  amongst 
themselves;  the  girls’  schools  are  so  inferior  to  the 
boys’  schools,  and  they  have  not  the  same  advan- 
tages. 

5699.  Do  you  admit  that  they  are  inferior  to  the 
boys’  schools? — Yes;  look  at  their  buildings  for 
example.  They  are  inferior  in  that  respect. 

5700.  Take  the  Victoria  College? — The  Victoria 
College  .owes  nothing  to  any  public  subscription.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  endowments. 

5701.  Then  you  think  it  should  be  competition 
between  schools  that  have  endowments  and  those 
who  have  not ; the  endowed  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
unendowed  on  the  other  ? — No ; but,  really,  after  all, 
in  inspection  there  is  a difficulty  comes  in  here. 
Suppose  I have  a well-endowed  school  with  beautiful 
buildings,  created  by  a patron.  Suppose  the  Arch- 
bishop gives  me  a large  contribution ; he  says,  “ I 
am  delighted  to  do  so  ” ; I see  he  has  given  a con- 
tribution to  St.  Mary’s.  Suppose  he  gives  me  a sub- 
scription ; oa-,  suppose  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  one  of  the 
heads  of  our  Church,  or  Dr.  Barkley,  who  is  very 
generous,  comes  and  says,  “ I shall  have  you  build  a 
very  large  fine  building  equal  to  the  merits  of  your 
school  ” ; they  go  out  and  collect  this  money,  and 
they  endow  me;  and  I have  laboratories,  and  a 
gymnasium,  and  so  on.  Well,  I have  a gymnasium 
now,  but,  at  present,  I pay  for  everything ; and  I 
have  not  only  rent  to  pay,  but  taxes,  and  I have  to 
compete  with  schools  and  colleges  that  have  not. 

5702.  At  all  events  you  prefer  the  present  system 
of  having  girls  get  a set  of  exhibitions  for  them- 
selves ? — I do.  It  is  not  only  that  1 prefer  it ; I 
give  you  a reason  for  my  preference — I want  them 
to  go  on  with  their  music,  and  to  be  useful  at  home ; 
and  the  boys  have  none  of  them.  Dublin  boys  are 
kept  to  their  school  work. 

5703.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — The  girls  do  not 
get  as  many  exhibitions  as  the  boys,  do  they,  in 
number? — I do  not  know.  I do  not  want  to  rob 
the  boys. 

5704.  Only  one  exhibition  for  every  tenth  girl 
that  passes? — That  is  so,  and  that  is  very  few. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  M. 
Devitt,  s.j. 


Rev.  M.  Devitt,  s.j.,  Rector,  Clo 

5705.  Chairman. — Father  Devitt,  you  have  been 
the  head  master  of  Clongowes  College  for  seven 
years? — Yes. 

5706.  You  were  assistant  master  in  Clongowes  and 
Tullabeg  for  seven  years? — Yes. 

5707.  And  you  taught  the  Junior,  Middle  and 
Senior  Grade  classes? — Yes. 

5708.  For  two  years  you  were  head  master 
of  Belvedere  College,  Dublin,  which  also  sends  in 
students  to  our  examinations? — Yes. 

5709.  You  have  sent  us  in  replies  to  our  questions, 
which  are  signed  by  yourself,  the  Prefect  of  Studies, 
the  Vice-Rector,  and  a number  of  the  assistant 
masters  of  your  college? — Precisely. 

5710.  This  statement  of  yours  has  been  published 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  go  through  it  with  you  sentence 
by  sentence.  Before  I ask  you  any  questions  in 
reference  to  it,  I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you 
wish  to  add  anything  further  to  it? — Well,  I would 
ask  leave  first  to  speak  in  another  capacity,  simply 
lest  I should  forget  it? — Certainly. 

5711.  I would  ask  leave  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Kildare  Archeological  Society  with  regard  to  Irish. 
I would  ask  to  put  in  a letter  from  Lord  Mayo, 
which  he  sent  to  me  last  Thursday,  understanding  at 
the  time  that  I was  to  be  examined  on  Friday.  The 


igowes  Wood  College,  examined. 

letter  is  dated  from  Palmerstown,  Straffan  : — “ Dear 
Father  Devitt, — I understand  that  you  are  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  Intermediate 
education  question.  As  a good  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  Celtic  language  by  some  of  the  witnesses, 
I think  it  well,  as  president  of  the  County  Kildare 
Archaeological  Society,  to  say  that  if  Celtic  were  ever 
forgotten  in  Ireland,  Irish  archeeology  would  suffer 
an  irreparable  loss.  When  Dr.  O’Donovan  was  in 
County  Kildare  at  the  time  of  the  survey  of  Ireland, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  identify  many  places  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  Irish  in  this  county. 
It  is  most  important,  in  the  interest  of  Irish  history 
and  archeology,  that  the  Celtic  language  should  be 
preserved,  and  the  best  way,  therefore,  of  preserving 
it  is  to  have  it  taught  in  Ireland. — I remain,  Yours 
sincerely,  Mayo,  president,  Co.  Kildare  Arche- 
ological Society.” — I may  add  that  in  the  County 
Kildare  a great  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  Irish 
archeology,  and  it  is  a subject  of  regret  with  a great 
many  eminent  members  (who  come  from  all  classes 
and  creeds  without  any  religious  or  political  dis- 
tinction) that  they  had  not  had  in  their  youth  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  elements  at  least  of  the 
Irish  language. 

5712.  You  are  in  favour  of  our  continuing  Celtic, 
as  one  of  the  subjects  of  examination? — Yes;  or 
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Irish,  I suppose  we  should  call  it.  I am  keeping  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament. 

5713.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  in  refer- 
ence to  Celtic? — No.  I agree  with  the  witnesses 
who  have  already  given  evidence,  and  I do  not  wish 
to  detain  you  upon  that  point;  I merely  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  that  from 
the  historical  or  archaeological  point  of  view  a new 
interest  has  arisen,  and  I submit  that  is  an  additional 
reason  for  teaching  the  language. 

5714.  I suppose  you  know,  from  the  history  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  was  specially  directed  to  the  question 
whether  Celtic  should  be  included  within  the  subjects 
of  examination,  and  that  they  deliberately  altered 
the  draft  of  the  Act  in  committee  so  as  to  include 
Celtic  ? — Yes. 

5715.  Then  we  shall  pass  from  that  to  the  more 
general  question.  Do  you  wish  to  say  any  tiling  in 
addition  to  the  matters  that  have  been  dealt  with  by 
you  in  your  paper  ? — Perhaps  I could  add  some  ex- 
planation. 

5716.  You  may  add  anything  you  wish;  or,  per- 
haps it  may  come  out  afterwards  in  the  course  of  the 
questions  we  shall  put  to  you? — I will  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  interrupt  me  at  any  moment. 

5717.  I do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you  at  all,  Father 
Devitt;  I only  want  to  ascertain  your  views? — You 
see  therethe  practical  working  of  the  scheme.  I merely 
wish  to  emphasize  my  approval  of  the  good  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Intel-mediate  system  in  stimulating 
schools.  I think  it  is  the  experience  of  all  the 
schoolmasters  with  whom  I am  acquainted  that  that 
stimulus  was  required.  I think,  as  a practical 
schoolmaster,  our  great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the 
average  boy  to  work. 

5718.  You  wanted  some  stimulus  for  them? — Yes, 
some  stimulus.  The  old  method  of  getting  boys  to 
work  by  punishment  was  rather  mediaeval,  and  that 
has,  happily,  gone  out  to  a great  extent;  and  we 
schoolmasters  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  Board 
and  also  to  those  who  gave  the  Board  the  power  to 
help  us  in  that  way. 

5719.  You  think  that  substantial  good  has  been 
done  by  the  operation  of  the  Act? — Yes,  in  that 
particular  way : in  giving  the  boys  real  interest  in 
their  work.  The  fact  is  that  formerly,  in  our  schools 
(I  mean  by  our  schools  the  Roman  Catholic  schools) 
we  had  no  university  to  offer  us  sizarships  and 
scholarships — I am  speaking  now,  of  my  own  school 
days — and  we  really  did  not  know  what  we  were 
working  for,  and  I think  the  masters,  in  the  same 
way,  found  it  very  hard  to  put  before  the  boys, 
except  in  general  terms,  what  they  were  to  work  for. 
Of  course,  all  school  boys  do  not  take  Lord  Bacon’s 
view,  that  the  use  of  study  is  for  delight  more  than 
anything  else. 

5720.  I think  a person  must  have  left  the  region 
of  boyhood  far  behind  before  he  is  able  to  take  that 
view  of  study  ? — Then,  with  regard  to  the  giving  of 
increased  stimulus  to  the  mathematical  side  of  edu- 
cation, a vast  amount  of  good  has  been  done, 
especially  in  the  schools  with  which  I am  directly 
or  indirectly  acquainted  where,  formerly,  mathe- 
matics was  iooked  upon  as  more  or  less  a secondary 
subject. 

5721.  Mathematics  was  very  much  neglected  in 
olden  times  in  public  schools? — Yes,  in  most  schools. 

5722.  When  I was  in  the  school  over  which  you 
at  present  preside,  marks  in  mathematics  were  not 
allowed  to  count  in  the  fixing  of  a boy’s  place  in  the 
school  ? — No. 

5723.  You  think  the  Intermediate  system  has 
provided  you  with  a class  of  masters  competent  to 
teach  mathematical  subjects? — Yes,  I do  not  wish  to 
speak  in  praise  of  the  school  which  I represent,  but, 
I think  no  one  will  recognise  better  than  yourself 
Chief  Baron,  that  the  fact  that  we  got  three  medals 
in  competition  with  all  Ireland  is  a proof  that  we 


have  improved.  When  I was  in  the  school  before  Feb.1, _1899' 
the  Intei-mediate  system  was  introduced,  I would  as  Rev.  M. 
soon  have  sent  one  of  our  boys  to  compete  with  Cam-  Devitt,  s.j. 
bridge  as  with  all  Ireland. 

5724.  Personally,  Father  Devitt,  I should  like  all 
the  medals  to  be  won  by  your  school? — I am  not 
comparing  it  now  with  other  schools,  but  with  itself 
as  it  was  before.  Then,  another  point  I think  worth 
noting  is  that  there  has  been  an  advantage  not  only 
in  regard  to  mathematics,  but  also  in  regard  to  exact 
classical  teaching,  and  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
Greek.  Now,  I was  a good  while  at  school  myself, 
and  I must  say  I left  school,  and  was  two  years  in 
Trinity  College,  and  the  question  was  never  put  to 
me,  and  had  never  occurred  to  my  mind,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  optative  and  the  subjunctive 
moods — I mean  the  syntactical  difference — why  one 
was  used  or  the  other,  and  I knew  very  little  about  it 
until  I came  to  study  for  myself.  Now,  I think 
that  has  become  impossible ; the  very  best  text-books 
and  grammars  are  used,  and  the  tone  of  classical 
teaching,  so  far  as  exactness  is  concerned,  has  much 
improved.  I lay  stress  upon  that  word,  because  I 
think  that  so  far  as  exactness  is  concerned,  classical 
teaching  has  improved  in  all  the  schools  in  Ireland. 

5725.  Taking  the  comparison  in  a philological . 
sense,  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  language,  you 
think' the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  improved 
in  that  respect?- — I think  so.  I think,  for  example, 
that  we  had  not  that  power  of  meeting  an  unforeseen 
passage,  and  we  had  not  that  power  of  translating 
an  unforeseen  passage  of  English  into  Latin  or  Greek 
that  the  boys  of  the  present  day  have.  That  is  my 
own  experience  as  a schoolboy,  and  as  a master 
before  and  during  the  Intermediate  system.  We 
were  not  exercised  in  that  particular  branch  of 
meeting  unforeseen  passages  of  Latin  and  English 
passages  to  be  translated  into  Latin. 

5726.  We  learnt  from  certain  specific  books? — 

From  certain  specific  books. 

5727.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  evidence 
given  on  that  subject,  and  I should  like  to  ask  you 
your  opinion.  The  amount  of  prescribed  work  in  our 
programme  seems  rather  small,  does  it  not? — Well, 
at  first  sight  I dare  say  to  a good  many  of  what  I 
may  call  the  old  school  it  would  seem  small. 

5728.  You  remember  the  entrance  examination 
for  Trinity  College,  I dare  say,  or  the  entrance  exam- 
ination to  Maynooth,  and  what  the  teaching  was  in 
the  higher  classes  in  Clongowes  and  Tullabeg  before 
the  Intermediate? — Yes. 

5729.  It  was  about  six  times  as  much  as  our  pre- 
sent course,  was  it  not? — Six  times  as  much,  cer- 
tainly. 

5730.  Then  there  were  no  unforeseen  passages? — 

There  were  no  unforeseen  passages,  to  my  recollec- 
tion ; no. 

5731.  Which  would  you  prefer;  a system  in  which 
there  was  a larger  amount  of  prescribed  work  in 
which  the  students  might  be  examined  generally, 
and  a small  part  of  that  work  in  which  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a very  minute  examination,  or 
the  present  mode  of  a very  small  portion  of 
prescribed  work  and  a liability  to  be  examined  in 
imforeseen  passages  of  works  of  a similar  character? 

— Well,  that  is  a question  which  I have  considered 
a good  deal,  and  I find  it,  I must  say,  very  hard  to 
make  up  my  mind  upon  it.  I should  not  object  to 
the  suggestion  which  was  made,  I think,  by  Professor 
Tyrrell,  that  we  should  have  six  books  of  Virgil  in 
the  senior,  and  six  books  of  Livy  also., 

5732.  Yes;  six  books  of  Virgil  and  six  books  of 
Livy.  I do  not  know  whether  he  did  not  throw  in 
a little  Horace  or  Juvenal? — He  may  have  done  so. 

5733.  You  remember  the  higher  courses  we  used 
to  have  in  the  classics  in  Clongowes  and  Tullabeg? — 

There  you  cannot  expect  a bOy  to  have  exact  know- 
ledge of  so  much  matter  as  he  would  have  at  present. 

5734.  We  do  not  propose  that  he  should  have  that 
exact  knowledge,  but  is  there  not  a great  advantage 
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Feb.  l,  1899.  in  liis  being  obliged  to  read  a considerable  amount  of 
Bev  Greek  and  Latin;  it  enlarges  his  vocabulary  in 

Dev'itt,  s-j.  a way  which  you  cannot  secure  by  any  other  means, 
accustoms  him  to  idioms  in  the  language  and  brings 
before  his  mind  the  various  dialects  and  matters  of 
that  description.  In  other  words,  it  is  a good  basis 
for  a sound  general  knowledge  of  the  language? — I 
fully  agree  with  the  principle  that  the  more  a boy 
reads  the  better ; but,  then  you  must  remember  that 
he  has  to  be  examined  upon  that  matter,  and  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  see  that  he  is  fairly  tested. 
What  I mean  is  that  he  should  be  asked  to  translate 
this  as  at  present  he  is  asked  to  translate  an  unseen 
passage. 

5735.  He  should  not  be  examined  in  minute 
criticisms,  because  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  carry  it  all  ? — In  the  teaching  of  that 
there  will  be  two  difficulties  to  be  met.  There  may 
be  temptation  to  a teacher  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
the  exact  portion  of  Greek  and  Latin  assigned,  and 
to  give  a boy  a translation  to  get  off  by  heart, 
which  he  would  be  able  to  do  very  easily. 

5736.  You  would  not  object  to  an  examination  of 
this  description : giving  him  a passage  from  one  cf 
those  prescribed  authors  to  translate,  and  at  the 
same  time  adding  to  that  questions  upon  the  parsing 
oa-  analysis  of  particular  words,  or  the  prosody  of  par- 
ticular words? — I do  not  object  to  it  in  principle, 
but  in  practice  I am  always  afraid  of  examiners 
picking  out  the  abnormalities. 

5737.  So  am  I.  I have  always  confessed  that. 
What  is  your  view  of  examining  in  classical 
languages  altogether  by  composition,  by  giving 
the  boy  nothing  but  a piece  of  English 
to  translate  into  either  Greek  or  Latin. 
That  used  to  be  considered  a principal  part 
-of  your  old  examination? — I think  the  ultimate  test, 
and  the  best  test,  of  a classical,  or  English,  or  any 
other  examination,  so  far  as  viva  voce  examination 
can  go,  is  the  test  of  unforeseen  passages  and  com- 
position. Whether  that  composition  is  to  be  exactly, 
translation  out  of  English,  or,  say  a letter  in  Latin, 
giving  a different  subject  to  each  boy  (I  think  that 
would  be  much  better),  or  an  essay  in  Latin,  is 
for  the  Board  to  decide. 

5738.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  places 
of  students  in  Clongowes  and  Tullabeg  entirely  de- 
pended upon  their  composition,  or  was  that  before 
your  time? — It  did  not  entirely  depend  upon  com- 
position; it  was  on  the  aggregate  merit. 

5739.  Yes,  it  was  on  the  aggregate  merit,  but  the 

amount  allowed  for  the  examination  in  other 
•-subjects  was  very  small  as  compared  with 
that  which  was  allowed  for  composition, 

and  as  far  as  mathematics  was  concerned,  I know 
nothing  was  allowed  at  all? — Oh,  I remember  that. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  we  were  on,  I 
think  upon  the  whole  (although  I have  no  prejudice 
against  the  system  suggested  by  Professor  Tyrrell) 
the  present  plan  is  the  safest  plan,  because  it  is  im- 
possible, I think,  to  train  a boy  to  face  an  unforeseen 
passage  except  you  have  taught  him  a great  deal  out- 
side the  author  you  are  at  present  teaching  him. 
My  own  practice,  and  the  practice  of  the  masters 
with  whom  I associated,  is  this.  For  instance,  we 
are  teaching  say  the  first  book  of  Virgil.  Well, 
when  we  have  gone  through  our  daily  task  of  that, 
we  turn  over  and  take  some  other  book  of  Virgil, 
and  take  the  boys  through  it;  we  get  them  to 
face  the  passage  and  try  to  analyse  it.  By  so  doing 
I have  known  several  books  of  Virgil,  several  books 
of  Livy,  two  or  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  to  be  added 
to  the  course,  and  I think  masters  will  be  encouraged 
to  do  that. 

5740.  In  the  Senior  Grade  take  Sallust  (say  his 
Jugurtha),  and  in  Horace  four  books  of  the  Odes 
and  the  Ars  Poetica.  That  is  nothing  of  a course 
compared  with  the  books  we  used  to  take.  In  teach- 
ing that  course  in  what  other  books  would  you  teach 


the  boys? — The  Art  of  Poetry;  well,  I take  the 
Epistles  of  Horace. 

5741.  And,  I suppose,  instead  of  the  fourth  book 

of  the  Odes,  you  would  probably  teach  them  all  the 
Odes? — Yes.  , 

5742.  You  would  not  have  Cicero  or  Juvenal? — 
Oh  no,  I would  expect  it  would  be  of  the  same  nature 
— if  not  of  the  same  author,  certainly  of  the  same 
nature.  I think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  examine 
a boy  in  Cicero  who  has  never  seen  Cicero. 

5743.  Necessarily  the  subject  matter  in  which  you 
would  choose  to  teach  him  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
gramme would  be  chosen  with  a view  to  the  examina- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

5744.  You  would  not  teach  him  in  Cicero,  because 
he  would  not  be  examined  in  Cicero? — I 
would  not  teach  him  in  Cicero,  because  I 
should  take  it  for  granted  that,  as  he  was  not 
reading  prescribed  passages  in  Cicero,  the  unseen 
passage  would  not  be  taken  from  Cicero,  but  from 
the  same  author,  or  practically  the  same  author,  as 
the  prescribed  course  was  taken  from. 

5745.  Before  we  leave  that  point,  you  remember 
you  almost  always,  when  reading  Horace,  would 
have  some  Cicero  or  some  prose  author,  with  it? — 
Certainly. 

5746.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  Intermediate  Act 
has,  to  a certain  extent,  been  to  curb  the  liberty  of 
the  headmaster  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter 
that  he  will  teach  his  pupils? — You  mean  in  the 
selection  of  the  author? 

5747.  I do;  because  he  must  choose  authors  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  programme,  that 
are  of  a similar  class? — Yes. 

5748.  That  brings  me  to  this  question  as  to 
which  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence — the 
liberty  of  the  teacher  and  his  individuality  in  his 
mode  of  teaching;  the  subject  matters  he  selects; 
and  the  mode  of  teaching  which  he  directs 
the  assistant  teachers  to  adopt  in  reference  to  those 
works.  Of  course,  you  recognise  the  great  impor- 
tance of  that? — Well,  I do,  but  I recognise  of  still 
more  importance  giving  a good  programme — putting 
a good  programme  before  the  school  and  before  the 
head  master.  I mean  by  a good  programme  an 
elastic  programme,  where,  for  instance,  a boy,  as  to 
a great  extent  is  the  case  under  the  present  system, 
is  not  bound  to  take  Greek,  he  is  not  bound 
to  take  Latin,  he  is  not  bound  to  take  physics, 
he  is  not  bound  to  take  natural  philosophy, 
but  he  can  take  his  choice  of  certain  subjects  out  of  a 
selected  programme.  But  to  put  a good  programme 
before  the  country  is,  I think,  a very  good  and 
necessary  thing. 

5749.  Take  the  subject  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  a 
boy  determines  that  as  he  is  to  enter  a Univer- 
sity he  will  take  up  Greek  and  Latin.  You,  as  a 
head  master  providing  for  his  education  in  that, 
would  like  to  have  a certain  liberty  as  to  which 
authors  you  would  select  for  his  education  in  par- 
ticular years,  and  the  mode  in  which  you  would 
direct  that  those  authors  should  be  taught? — Well, 
of  course  the  university  would  not  allow  me  that 
liberty;  if  I am  preparing  a boy  for  a university  I 
must  prepare  him  on  the  lines,  more  or  less,  on  which 
the  university  would  examine  him. 

5750.  Well,  in  my  time  there  was  no  co-relation 
between  Clongowes  and  Trinity  College,  which  I 
entered  immediately  afterwards,  but  still  there  was 
no  difficulty? — I mean  practically  if  I were  preparing 
a boy  for  the  Royal  University  and  another  for 
Trinity,  I should  have  to  prepare  them  on  different 
lines. 

5751.  Supposing  you  were  not  preparing  them  for 
any  university ; would  you  feel  yourself  more  at 
liberty  if  they  were  not  going  into  a uniyprsity, 
and  that  you  could  give  them  the  best  general 
education  they  were  capable  of  receiving  and  benefit- 
ing by? — Well,  I would  be  very  glad  to  be  en- 
lightened by  the  Board  as  to  what  that  general 
education  is. 
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5752.  Do  I understand  that  your  experience  is 
that  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  the  methods 
he  adopts  are  not  substantially  interfered  with 
by  our  programme? — Every  programme  must  inter- 
fere. 

5753.  But  does  it  injuriously  interfere? — No, 
not  injuriously  certainly,  but  it  does  interfere  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

5754.  I see  that  there  were  248  pupils  on  the  roll 
of  your  school  on  the  1st  November,  1897 ; is  not 
that  right? — That  is  in  the  paper  I sent  in,  I think, 
in  reply  to  your  questions. 

5755.  Yes,  exactly ; I have  taken  it  from  that.  I 
have  a return  from  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
the  number  of  students  that  passed,  viz.,  99 ; in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  29 ; in  the  Junior  Grade,  37 ; in 
the  Middle  Grade,  22;  and  in  the  Senior  Grade,  11. 
I suppose  all  the  248  received  the  same  careful  teach- 
ing as  did  those  that  passed? — Yes,  in  their  different 
lines,  I should  say  they  did. 

5756.  I will  bring  you  at  once  to  some  of  the  main 
subjects  of  difficulty  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Do 
you  think  any  viva  voce  test  in  French  or  German 
would  be  desirable? — Well,  perhaps  I may  finish  ex- 
plaining my  written  evidence  first. 

5757.  Very  well,  I think  that  is  better? — I think 
that  is  most  desirable. 

5758.  Just  proceed  in  your  own  way? — As  well  as 
I remember,  I was  speaking  about  the  advance  we 
had  made  in  mathematics  and  the  more  exact  teach- 
ing of  classics,  and  then  we  had  some  question  about 
the  ideal  method  of  teaching  classics  as  we  are 
circumstanced.  I say  in  my  written  evidence:  — 
“ I further  wish  to  state  my  conviction  that  as  long 
as  the  Government  appointments  of  the  Empire 
are  open  to  be  competed  for,  training  in  competi- 
tive work  is  most  beneficial  to  Irish  boys.”  That 
is  a point  I lay  a great  deal  of  stress  upon.  Of 
course  I heard  with  great  respect  certain  evidence 
given  here  upon  the  ideal  systems  of  education, 
given  most  brilliantly,  and  by  very  brilliant  men, 
but  we  are  not  living  in  an  ideal  world,  and  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. Of  course  when  the  parents  of  boys  are 
ideal,  when  boys  themselves  are  ideal,  when  the 
universities  are  ideal,  and  when  the  banks  and 
mercantile  houses  become  ideal  in  their  methods  of 
admitting  boys  or  young  men  into  their  establish- 
ments, then  the  schoolmasters  (who  have  been  some- 
times rather  hardly  spoken  of  here  and  elsewhere) 
may  be  hoped  to  conform  themselves  to  this  ideal 
method.  But  in  the  meantime  we  have  a great 
difficulty  to  face — we,  the  schoolmasters  of  Ireland. 
We  are  responsible,  I hold,  first  of  all  to  the  parents 
of  the  boys.  Now  when  the  parent  of  a boy  brings 
him  to  a school  like  ours,  the  one  thing  he  urges 
upon  us — as  far  as  we  are  secular  instructors  at 
least — is  that  we  prepare  that  boy  for  the  battle  of 
life.  That  means  that  when  his  child  leaves  our 
hands  he  will  be  so  trained  and  so  equipped  that 
he  can  take  the  most  advantageous  position  in  the 
higher  level  of  life  to  which  he  is  forced  to  mount. 
When  these  children  leave  an  Intermediate  school, 
there  are  several  careers  open  to  them,  and  several 
methods  of  entering  upon  those  careers  and  of  pass- 
ing through  those  careers.  If  a boy  knock  at  the 
gates  of  Trinity  College  or  the  Royal  University, 
he  may  aspire  merely  to  enter  as  an  ordinary  pass 
man,  or  as  an  honour  man,  or  as  a sizar,  exhibitioner 
or  prize  man.  No  matter  in  what  way  he  aspires 
to  enter  he  must  pass  an  examination,  and  if  he 
aspires  to  anything  like  a distinguished  university 
career,  he  must  be  ready  to  go  through  a series  of 
rigorous  competitive  examinations.  The  same 
ordeal  is  before  him  if  he  aspires  to  enter  any  of  the 
professions — law,  medicine,  engineering,  divinity. 
Honourable  entrance  to  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the 
banks,  the  great  mercantile  houses,  is  now-a-days 
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through  competitive  gates.  This  may  be  right  or  ieb.  l. 
it  may  be  wrong,  but  we,  the  schoolmasters  of  Ire-  Rev  jjjj-- 
land,  have  no  control  over  it.  It  will  be  little  con-  Devin,  s. 
solation  to  a disappointed  parent  who  has  spent 
£300  or  £400  on  the  education  of  a son,  and  finds 
all  those  gates  pi'actically  closed  against  him,  to  tell 
him  that  his  boy,  or  rather  the  school  or  college  to 
which  his  boy  i;  artucned,  has  be.n  approved  by 
the  ideal  inspector,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  hand 
over  the  control  of  the  schools  of  Ireland.  When 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  or  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University,  will  give  a sizarship  or  an  exhibi- 
tion on  the  report  of  an  ideal  inspector,  then 
we  may,  perhaps,  have  an  ideal  system  in  our  Inter- 
mediate schools.  But  in  the  meantime  if  you  give 
up  competition  the  result  must  be  that  boys  who 
want  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  and  get  a place  in 
life  must  leave  our  schools  and  be  handed  over  to 
the  professional  crammer — the  professional  grinder. 

With  regal'd  to  inspection,  I have  written  rather 
strongly  in  my  written  evidence,  and  I wish  you  to 
understand,  Chief  Baron,  that  I there  spoke  of  it 
as  a substitute  for  examination ; I did  not  speak  of 
inspection  in  itself,  but  as  a substitute  for  the  pre- 
sent system. 

5/59.  So  I understand? — I do  not  mean  even  as 
a supplement  to  it.  I think  you  cannot  possibly 
do  away  with  examination,  and  I may  be  allowed 
to  quote  a very  high  authority,  who  probably  will  be 
quoted  against  me  (Sir  Joshua  Fitch)  on  that  point. 

I am  quoting  him  against  this  particular  point  that 
has  been  raised  and  suggested  here — that  we  should 
give  results  fees  upon  a general  examination  of  the 
school — that  an  inspector  should  go  down  to  the 
school  and  see  the  class  taught,  not  examine  each 
individual  boy  but  see  in  general  how  they  are 
taught.  That  can  be  done ; an  inspector  can  form 
a fair  idea  how  the  class  is  taught.  But  now  on 
that  point  I may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  recently  published  Report  m 
Secondary  Education,  pages  640  and  641.  He  is 
treating  there  of  the  French  primary  schools. 

Speaking  of  individual  examination  of  pupils,  he 
says : — It  is  held  to  be  indispensable  in  all  higher 
schools  and  universities  that  such  examination 
should  be  conducted  in  part,  at  least,  by  external 
authority,  and  not  wholly  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Nobody  proposes  to  substitute  a mere 
general  inspection  of  methods  and  organisation  for 
actual  individual  examination  in  our  secondary  and 
public  schools.  No  parent  in  such  a school  would 
be  satisfied  to  learn  that  his  son  belonged  to  a class 
which  was  certified  by  an  inspector  as  well  ordered 
and  taught.  He  would  desire  to  know  in  fuller 
detail  the  status  and  progress  of  the  pupil  in  whom 
he  was  most  interested.”  And  again,  on  page  641, 
he  says : — “ Careful  individual  examination  i3 
needed  for  the  due  satisfaction  of  parents  and  of 
school  managers,  for  the  proper  reward  of  any 
prize  or  distinction,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  less  forward  scholars  who  are  not 
likely  to  win  any  distinction.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  responsible  public  authorities  can  dis- 
pense with  it  if  they  would  maintain  a high  standard 
of  excellence  in  either  the  works  or  the  methods  of 
our  schools.”  Once  more,  on  the  same  page,  to- 
wards the  foot  of  the  page,  he  says : — “ It  must  be 
manifest  to  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  subject  that  in  our  present 'stage  of  educational 
progress  we  cannot  safely  part  with  an  instrument 
which  constitutes  the  most  effective  safeguard  we 
have  yet  known  against  superficial  teaching  and 
inadequate  inspection.”  I think  the  Intermediate 
system,  by  having  this  public  competition,  has  been 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  managers  of  schools 
and  to  the  parents  of  the  boys.  The  general  re- 
ports sent  in  from  the  school  cannot  be  so  satisfac- 
tory to  a parent  as  a report  tested  by  a public  body 
and  by  an  external  body,  and  I think  the  head  master 
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of  a school  a much  better  judge  of  how  that  school 
is  going  on  when  he  has  the  advantage  of  assistance, 
at  any  rate,  from  an  external  authority,  and  in  so 
far  I agree  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 
Do  you  wish  to  ask  me  anything  upon  that? 

5760.  I shall  repeat  the  question  I asked 
you.  In  French  and  German  do  you  consider  that 
a viva  voce  test  would  be  desirable? — Yes,  I put 
that  down  as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  system.  I 
admitted  in  my  written  evidence  that  there  are 
defects  in  the  system,  and  one  is  in  regal'd  to 
French  and  German.  It  is  a pity  that  we  cannot 
have  oral  examination  all  round.  With  regard  to 
French  and  German,  of  course,  the  perfect  teaching 
of  French  and  German  can  only  be  tested  by  oral 
examination;  I do  not  think  anyone  would  deny 
that. 

5761.  Do  vo'i  suggest  any  alteration  in  our 
system  having  regard  to  that? — The  point  is  this : 
if  you  can  get  such  an  alteration  without  going  to 
Parliament  I should  be  very  glad. 

5762.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  do  it 
without  going  to  Parliament.  Have  you  read  the 
circular  we  sent  you? — Yes. 

5763.  We  asked  the  benefit  of  your  opinion 
as  to  alteration  in  the  system  being  necessary, 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  we  should  re- 
quire the  authority  of  Parliament  or  not.  Suppos- 
ing we  were  perfectly  free,  what  system  would  you 
suggest  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  you  have 
mentioned? — I am  afraid  it  is  impracticable.  I 
have  heard  a good  many  methods  like  that  of  dicta- 
tion. Now  Mr.  Crawley  wrote,  I think,  to  the 
Irish  Times  suggesting  that  a gentleman  should  be 
sent  round  who  would  read  an  exercise  in  French 
dictation,  and  that  that  could  be  done  under  the 
Act.  I do  not  enter  into  that,  but  there  would  be 
the  ordinary  difficulty  of  dictation — the  difficulty 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  questioned  Mr.  Dods 
about  with  regard  to  shorthand.  You  may  be  able 
to  get  over  the  difficulty.  Certainly  I feel  that  this 
is  a grave  defect,  either  inherent  or  incidental  to  the 
system — I do  not  know  which.  And  I go  further 
in  my  opinion,  and  say  that  not  only  in  French  and 
German,  but  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  mathe- 
matics, I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
have  oral  examination. 

5764.  And  absolutely  necessary  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry? — Well,  somehow  from  the 
reports  of  the  examiners  I find  that  they  are  able 
to  test  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  (according 
to  their  own  reports)  without  actual  oral  inspec- 
tion. 

5765.  But  I want  your  own  opinion? — Of  course 
the  better  and  easier  and  shorter  way  would  be  to 
have  oral  examination. 

5766.  Give  me  your  own  opinion  on  this  point: 
Do  you  think  the  best  knowledge  of  natural  philo- 
sophy or  chemistry  can  be  tested  by  written  exami- 
nation. You  have  a fine  laboratory  at  Clongowes, 
have  you  not? — Yes.  I do  not  say  it  can  be  per- 
fectly done.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  it  perfectly 
done,  and  another  to  have  it  done  well. 

5767.  Can  it  be  to  your  satisfaction  ?— Yes,  I 
think  so. 

5768.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — What  reports  are 
those  you  spoke  of? — The  reports  of  the  Intermediate 
examiners. 

5769.  Chairman.— Kindly  give  the  reference  to 
them — the  year? — I will  read  a few.  With  regard  to 
natural  philosophy,  my  conclusion  from  reading  the 
reports  of  the  examiners  is  this — that  in  the  begin- 
ning natural  philosophy  was  taken  up  by  a great 
many  schools  who  had  not  the  means  of  teaching 
natural  philosophy  experimentally. 

5770.  O’Conor  Don. — Who  taught  it  merely  from 
books? — Merely  from  books.  Well,  now,  I 
take  1882  as  the  earliest  report  I could 
lay  my  hand  on.  The  report  of  the 
examiner  says: — “Candidates  have  been  pre- 


pared solely  by  reading  books,  without,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  practically  acquainted  with  even  the  most 
elementary  experiments.”  In  that  year  2,602  pupils 
presented  themselves,  and  44  ■ 7 per  cent,  passed. 
Now,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Intermediate  has  killed 
natural  philosophy. 

5771.  Chairman. — That  does  notshow  that  the  sub- 
ject was  satisfactorily  taught  without  viva  voce.  You 
were  about  to  refer  to  some  passages  which  would 
show  us  that  natural  philosophy  was  satisfactorily 
taught  without  viva  vocel — My  contention  is  that 
they  can  detect,  by  a written  paper,  whether  it  is 
or  is  not.  Now,  here  they  say  it  is  manifest  that 
they  have  not  been  taught  experimentally. 

5772.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— The  thing  was  so 

bad? — The  thing  was  so  bad  that  it  was 

manifest.  That  was  in  the  Junior  Grade, 

which  contained  the  greatest  number  of  candi- 
dates. In  the  Middle  and  Senior,  “ many 
of  the  candidates  in  both  grades  admittedly 

had  never  seen  experiments  performed,  but  had 
committed  portions  of  the  books  to  memory. 

These  had  no  chance  of  success.”  Therefore,  a boy 
who  was  so  taught  had,  even  under  written  examina- 
tion, according  to  the  report  of  those  examiners,  no 
chance  of  success.  Therefore,  I say  a great  deal 
apparently  can  be  done  by  written  examination,  both 
in  testing  the  merits,  and  in  testing  the  defects,  in 
the  teaching  of  natural  philosophy.  If  you  go  on  to 
subsequent  years,  you  find  of  course  that  the  per- 
centage in  natural  philosophy  has  fallen  consider- 
ably. If  you  like  I will  read  some  more  extracts 
from  the  reports. 

5773.  Chairman. — Just  as  you  wish? — That  was 
1882.  The  next  year  is  1883.  In  that  year,  2,519 
entered  for  natural  philosophy,  out  of  which. only 
402  passed,  and  in  the  Junior  Grade  the  examiner’s 
report  says  this : “As  a general  rule,  those  questions 
which  involved  numerical  work  were  more  satisfac- 
torily answered  than  those  which  embodied  physical 
ideas.  As  a general  rule  the  questions  relating  to 
mechanical  powers  were  answered  merely  from  book 
knowledge,  and  that  often  from  memory.”  That  is 
the  Junior  Grade  report.  In  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades,  he  says : “ I regret  to  report  that  the 
answering  was  far  from  satisfactory.  A very  con- 
siderable number  of  candidates  showed  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  principles  and  the 
most  ordinary  instruments.  A general  mistake  in 
the  preparation  of  candidates  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
learning  by  rote  of  portions  of  elementary  treatises, 
without  understanding  the  principles  involved  or 
being  able  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  explana- 
tion of  any  phenomena,  other  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  books  which  they  had  read.”  Then  I will 
take  1888.  In  that  year  you  had  2,565  examined  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  of  those  63-5  per  cent, 
passed.  The  report  is  applicable  to  all  grades. 
White  admitting  that  in  many  schools  natural 
philosophy  is  well  taught,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
first,  that  a great  number  had  been  imper- 
fectly prepared ; second,  that  their  knowledge 
was  picked  up  by  themselves  from  text-books, 
with  occasional  help  from  teachers ; thirdly, 
that  in  a large  number  of  schools  there  was 
no  systematic  teaching ; and  a good  many  of  the 
candidates  did  not  get  a single  mark.  The  ex- 
aminers insist  on  the  desirability  of  not  sending  boys 
forward  who  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. I pass  on  to  1889.  In  that  year  there  were 
2,751  pupils  presented.  We  are  still  on  the  high 
level  of  natural  philosophy ; the  number  of  students 
was  still  very  high  in  the  country. 

5774.  What  percentage  passed  in  that  year? — 
43  ■ 6 per  cent.  In  the  Junior  Grade  2,325  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  38  per  cent,  passed  in  the 
Junior  Grade.  The  answering  in  the  Junior  Grade 
was  reported  as  very  unsatisfactory ; the  examiners 
could  scarcely  give  a worse  account  of  the  teaching. 
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In  the  Senior  Grade  complaint  is  made  of  the  ab- 
sence of  experimental  teaching.  That  was  1889. 
We  are  now  coming  to  the  point  where  the  decline 
begins — very  near  it  at  least.  The  next  is  1891. 
There  were  then  1,790  examined.  There  is  great 
■complaint  in  the  report  of  lack  of  experimental  know- 
ledge in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades.  In  the 
year  1892,  the  first  year  of  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
there  were  examined  in  natural  philosophy  1,334; 
.in  the  Senior  Grade  101  were  examined,  in  the 
Middle  Grade  279,  and  in  the  Junior  Grade  954. 
The  percentage  that  year  was  51  per  cent,  of  passes 
on  the  total.  The  report  of  the  examiner  (Professor 
Stewart),  page  46,  says  that  in  the  Senior  Grade 
twelve  sent  in  blank  papers.  “ In  some  cases  stu- 
dents evidently  tried  to  describe  phenomena  they  had 
mot  observed.”  In  the  Middle  Grade  Mr.  Preston 
pronounces  the  answering  weak,  and  the  Junior 
Grade  was  fairly  good  all  round.  In  1893  there 
■were  1,256  examined  in  natural  philosophy,  and  62  ■ 9 
passed.  The  report  of  Dr.  Lennon  says  : “ Know- 
ledge of  phenomena  in  many  instances  from  text- 
books alone,  without  aid  of  laboratory  appliances  or 
sketches.” 

5775.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — What  year  was 
•that? — That  was  the  year  1893,  your  Grace.  In  the 
Middle  Grade  the  report  of  Professor  Stewart  was 
■that  the  experimental  portion  was  good,  and  that 
aiumerical  questions  were  badly  answered. 

5776.  Chairman. — Is  that  1894? — That  is 

.1893,  referring  to  the  Middle  Grade.  Now  for  1894. 
In  1894  there  were  1,156  boys  examined  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  of  these  55-8  per  cent,  passed.  In 
Hie  report  of  Professors  Coffey  and  Joly  they  strongly 
dwell  on  evidence  of  cramming  and  lack  of  experi- 
mental teaching.  I pass  on  to  1896.  In  that  year 
there  were  only  618  boys  examined,  and  of  these 
53  • 2 per  cent,  passed.  In  the  Senior  Grade  75 
per  cent,  passed,  in  the  Middle  Grade  66-9  per 
■cent,  passed,  and  in  the  Junior  Grade  47  • 5 
passed.  In  the  Senior  Grade  the  report  of 
Mr.  John  Burke,  B.A.,  is  this — on  the 
whole  satisfactory;  no  complaint  of  want  of  experi- 
mental_  teaching,  but  some  evidence  of  cramming. 
That  is  a summary  of  his  report.  In  the  Middle 
Grade  Mr.  A.  W.  Scott  reports  that  the  work  done 
was  good  evidence  of  students  not  only  having  seen, 
but  done,  experiments,  and  on  the  whole  of  careful 
training  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

5777.  Is  that  the  Middle  Grade? — That  is  the 
Middle  Grade.  The  Junior  Grade  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  is  apparent,  because  only  47  • 5 per  cent, 
passed.  I have  not  got  the  report  for  1897  at  hand, 
but  in  1898,  the  last  report,  extracts  of  which  are 
published  (not  the  report  itself,  but  they  sent  us 
round  extracts  from  it),  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  anu 
Senior  Grades,  Professor  Stewart  reports  that  “ the 
answering  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  students  giving  evidence  of  having 
received  sound  instruction  and  of  having  witnessed 
many  of  the  experiments  usually  performed  in  illus- 
tration of  physical  laws;  in  the  Junior  Grade  only 
two  questions  not  well  answered,  in  the  Middle 
‘Grade  one  not  well  answered,  and  in  the  Senior 
Grade  one  question  was  not  well  answered.” 

5778.  Have  you  the  percentage  that  passed? — 
Ho,  it  is  not  published.  I have  no  access  to  it;  it 
is  not  out  yet.  But,  from  all  these  my  conclusion  is 
that  the  Intermediate  system  has  not  killed  natural 
philosophy,  but  has  done  very  good  work  in  killing 
sham  natural  philosophy.  We  find  the  present  re- 
ports quite  at  the  opposite  pole  to  the  first  reports, 
and  that  is  not  a reproach  but  a credit  to  the  system. 

5779.  Do  you  think  these  reports  show  that 
natural  philosophy  has  been  very  efficiently  taught 
throughout  Ireland? — Yes,  I think  so,  except,  per- 
haps, in  schools  which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  no  apparatus  or  material  for  giving  experiments 
in  natural  philosophy.  That  belongs  to  a large  ques- 


tion. The  large  question  is  that  when  you,  by  your  Feb.  l,  19!». 
programme,  allow  a student  to  take  as  many  subjects  Rev 
as  he  likes,  he  will  try  to  take  up  too  many.  Devitt,  s.j. 

5780.  We  will  come  to  that  later  on;  I want  to 
finish  first  with  this  question  of  viva  voce  examina- 
tion. I think  you  said  that  in  modem  languages,  and, 
indeed  you  thought  in  the  generality  of  all  subjects, 
there  could  be  no  real  examination  without  viva  voce 
questioning? — Yes,  I think  my  ideal  of  an  examina- 
tion is  written  examination  supplemented  by  oral 
examination,  and  that  in  every  subject. 

5781.  I quite  agree.  Was  that  the  system  in 
your  colleges  before  this  Intermediate  system  began? 

— Yes,  and  since  the  Intermediate. 

5782.  And  I dare  say  the  Professors  test  the 
pupils  by  oral  questions? — Of  course  that  is  it,  you 
know.  Practically  they  are  trained  by  oral;  they 
get  plenty  of  the  oral  in  their  own  school.  If  you 
want  an  ideal  test  of  a boy,  I should  like,  myself, 
to  have  a written  and  an  oral  examination.  There 
are  disadvantages  and  advantages  in  both.  In  a 
written  examination,  supposing  you  have  to  examine 
a boy  say  in  classics,  it  may  so  happen  that  the  one 
or  two  passages  you  select,  by  some  accident  or 
another,  have  not  been  brought  under  the  boy’s 
notice,  though  ideally  he  has  read  his  author  well. 

If  an  oral  examiner  comes  down,  he  can  easily  see 
that  if  the  boy  has  failed  in  those  two  passages  there 
may  be  some  particular  reason  for  it.  Perhaps  the 
boy  may  have  been  sick  at  fhe  time  these  particular 
passages  were  explained  to  the  class,  and  the  inspec- 
tor will  then  give  him  a second  or  third  test.  On 
the  other  hand  a shy  boy  may  turn  out  very  badly, 
as  I know  from  my  own  experience,  in  the  viva  voce 
examination;  he  may  not  have  time  to  collect  his 
thoughts. 

5783.  In  your  opinion  (with  which  I quite  agree) 
there  can  be  no  real  examination  without  both  viva 
voce  questioning  and  written  examination ; and,  you 
not  being  able  to  suggest  any  mode  by  which 
we  can  have  a viva  voce  examination  in 
your  system,  do  you  think  that  that  system  affords 
a satisfactory  test  upon  which  to  distribute  not 
only  results  fees,  but  these  large  competition 
rewards,  such  as  exhibitions,  to  students? — I 
think  you  misunderstood  me  with  regard  to  a real 
test;  I meant  a perfect  ideal  test — not  a workable 
test.  I think  the  written  examinations  substantially 
test  the  boys,  but  if  you  want  a perfect  test — for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  a head  master,  if  he  wants  to 
know  how  his  boys  are  getting  on,  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year  he  has  written  examinations,  but  over  and 
above  that  he  likes  to  go  down  and  see  how  the  boys 
are  getting  on  in  their  class.  But  that  is  the  head 
master’s  work;  I think  that  belongs  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  body,  and  that  he  can  do  it  in  a 
way  nobody  else  can  do  it. 

5784.  But  do  you  not  recognise  that  according  to 
this  system  a boy  with  no  perfect  knowledge  <f 
French  may  obtain  an  exhibition  over  another 
boy  who  has  a perfect  knowledge  of  French,  and  is 
equal  to  the  first  boy  in  all  other  subjects,  simply 
because  he  can  answer  better  on  paper,  although  he 
has  no  real  knowledge  of  the  language  ? — I think  the 
second  boy  in  that  case  would  deserve  the  exhibition, 
and  that  an  Englishman,  no  matter  how  well  he 
might  be  able  to  speak  French,  who  was  not  able  to 
put  his  views  on  paper,  should  not  be  sympathised 
with  if  he  lost  the  prize. 

5785.  But  take  two  men,  one  of  whom  can  put 
his  views  on  paper  a little  better  than  the  other, 
but  the  other  may  be  infinitely  better  in  the 
language  taken  as  a whole.  You  know  I do  not 
believe  in  those  “ O-u-i  ” boys ; they  have  a certain 
knowledge  of  French,  but  no  knowledge  which 
should  put  him  in  competition  with  the  boys  who 
can  speak  the  language? — You  must  not  be  too 
severe  upon  schools  who  at  present  (no  doubt  they 
will  secure  them  later  on)  have  not  expert  teachers 
in  French. 

2 It 
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3786.  No,  but  I have  a great  objection  to  students 
obtaining  exhibitions  in  competitions  with  boys 
who  really  know  the  languages.  In  speaking  of 
results  at  all  in  this  competition,  you  are  obliged 
to  go  at  present  solely  upon  written  questions?— 
Yes. 

5787.  I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  that 
is  not  unfair  as  regards  students  that  have  a real 
knowledge  of  French  and  German.  I may  be  quite 
wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfair? — 
Well,  of  course,  a perfect  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  you  cannot  expect  from  a schoolboy  in  the 
first  place. 

5788.  But  I mean  such  a real  knowledge  as  you 
can  expect  from  a schoolboy  ? — The  most  perfect 
knowledge  that  you  can  expect  is  that  he  will  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  to  a certain  extent  to 
speak,  the  language. 

5789.  Yes,  with  such  accent  as  to  be  able  to  make 
himself  understood  by  a Frenchman? — I perfectly 
admit  that  that  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  testing 
the  boy ; I admit  that  fully  and  entirely ; but  with 
regal'd  to  the  practical  way  of  meeting  it,  I really 
do  not  know. 

5790.  Have  you  any  suggestion  whatever  to  make 
as  to  an  alteration  of  the  system,  whether  it  is  to 
be  made  by  rules  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
will  improve  it  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  viva 
voce  questioning? — If  you  can  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion that  was  made  here  two  or  three  times,  if  you 
feel  you  can  do  it  within  your  own  powers — a kind 
of  preliminary  inspection,  making  inspection  of  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  a condition  precedent 
to  admitting  a school  to  the  competition  for  results 
fees  or  exhibitions,  I do  not  see  any  other  way — 
if  you  can  manage  it. 

5791.  Do  you  approve  of  that  if  we  can  manage 
it  ?— Yes. 

5792.  That  would  involve  inspection  to  a certain 
extent.  You  would  not  object  to  that  amount  of 
inspection? — Certainly  not. 

5793.  Do  you  object  to  inspection  of  school  build- 
ings— I mean  such  part  as  the  boys  are  taught  in, 
irrespective  of  such  places  as  dormitories? — Yes ; I 
object  to  that  in  toto. 

5794.  You  object  to  any  person  ascertaining  upon 
the  spot  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching? — Let  us 
keep  to  the  school  buildings. 

5795.  If  you  please? — I should  like  to  read-  a 
short  extract  from  a speech  by  a great  Irishman 
upon  the  Intermediate  Bill — Isaac  Butt.  He  says : 
— “ How  were  good  schools  and  schoolmasters  to  be 
got?  There  was  certainly  one  way,  and  that  was 
by  undertaking  the  entire  educational  system,  plant- 
ing the  school  and  the  schoolmaster  wherever  they 
were  wanted,  and  providing  all  the  necessary  funds. 
If  that  were  done  the  Government  would  have  a 
perfect  right  to  insist  upon  public  inspection  of 
every  school  before  making  a grant.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  proposed  in  the  present  Bill,  and 
no  Government  in  its  senses  would  undertake  so 
great  a responsibility.  The  Government  had  under- 
taken a far  more  modest  and  limited  operation, 
namely,  of  encouraging  schools  which  had  hitherto 
carried  on  their  work  without  any  endowment  from 
the  State.  The  Government  savs,  we  will  aid  you 
on  one  condition ; that  you  give  us  a good  manufac- 
tured article;  give  us  educated  men,  and,  doing 
your  own  work,  you  may  do  it  in  your  own  way.' 
Now  I certainly  endorse  every  word  of  that,  and  I 
say  that  we  especially — the  schools  with  which  I 
am  acquainted — have,  not  only  without  any  aid  of 
the  Government,  but  practically  in  despite  of  the 
Government,  out  of  private  means  put  up  buildings, 
equipped  our  schools,  and  provided  a staff,  and  i 
say  it  is  not  right,  it  is  unconstitutional,  for  any 
Government  to  undertake  the  task  of  penalising  us, 
or  inspecting  us,  or  interfering  with  us  in  a matter 


with  which  they  have  no  concern.  I may  be  wrongs 
but  that  is  my  opinion. 

5796.  You  think  there  should  be  no  inspection  of 
school  buildings.  Tell  me  then,  in  one  word  , to- 
what  the  inspection  of  the  school  is  to  be  limited . 
With  regal'd  to  modem  languages  the  inspector 
would  have  power,  as  a condition  precedent,  to- 
satisfy  himself  that  there  was  efficient  teaching  of: 
modem  languages. 

5797.  How  satisfy  himself?— I do  not  see  any 
way  except  by  first  getting  a declaration  from  trier 
head  master,  and  secondly  by  verifying  that  declara- 
tion by  going  round  the  classes. 

5798.  Two  modes  were  suggested : either  that  he- 
should  be  present  and  see  the  boys  actually  taught^ 
and  questions  put  by  the  head  master  in  particular- 
passages  that  the  inspector  himself  might  point 
out,  to  ensure  that  it  was  not  prepared,  or  that  he- 
should  question  the  students  himself.  I suppose 
you  prefer  the  first  mode?— I would  confine  myself 
altogether  to  the  pronunciation — that  pronunciation, 
was  taught.  We  are  talking  now  altogether  of 
modem  languages,  and  making  that  a condition 
precedent.  Though  not  an  ideal  way  of  doing  it, 
it  would  waken  up  the  schools  to  provide  as  soon, 
as  they  can  (all  schools  cannot  do  it  at  once; 
but  they  snould  give  as  good  a knowledge  as  they 
can)  to  provide  as  good  teaching  in  that  respect  as 
they  can.  I think  schools  are  awakening  to  it,  and' 
that  as  far  as  their  means  allow  them,  they  are 
trying  to  provide  that  teaching  at  present. 

5799.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  ascertained  by 
hearing  the  pronunciation  bv  the  students,  or  by 
healing  the  teacher  pronounce  the  language? — Both 
together;  principally  the  students. 

5800.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  inspection  ought  to- 
be  limited  to  that? — Yes,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
inspection  ought  to  be  limited  to  that,  and  I should 
be  very  slow  to  penalise  a school  that  has  tried,, 
because  after  all  that  school  does  a certain  amount 
of  good,  although  it  is  not  teaching  pronunciation. 
I think  it  is  a great  advantage  to  a clerical  man, 
or  a medical  man,  or  any  professional  man,  to  be 
able  to  read  French,  and  I think  a school  should  not- 
be  condemned  as  a sham  school  because  it  imparts; 
only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a living  language. 

5801.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  allowed  results 
fees  in  the  language  which  it  did  not  teach  effi- 
ciently?— I think  it  should  be  allowed  results  fees. 

5802.  Then  the  result  of  the  inspection  would  be 
immaterial;  whether  it  was  found  good  or  bad 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  school? — I think  it. 
would  be  a warning  to  a school ; I think  you  should, 
reserve  your  powers. 

5803.  But  never  exercise  them? — I would  not  say 
that.  You  could  exercise  them  after  some  time — 
after  a warning. 

5804.  You  referred  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  and  you 
have  read  three  passages  out  of  an  article  by  him. 
Have  you  read  the  entire  of  that  article? — Most  of 
it  I think  I have. 

5805.  It  is  in  reference  to  a “leaving”  examina- 

tion in  France? — A “leaving"  examination  in 
France.  . 

5806.  Do  you  observe  that  it  draws  a distinction 

between  an  examination  generally  upon  which  no 
money  results  depend  to  the  teacher,  and  an  ex- 
amination upon  which  money  results  depend?— Yes, 
I do.  ...... 

5807.  Do  you  approve  of  the  opinion  of  bir 
Joshua  Fitch  generally,  as  expressed  in  the  two 
pages  from  which  you  have  read,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  three  particular  passages  that  are 
part  of  that  discussion  ?— Of  course  I agree  with  him 
wherever  he  agrees  with  me. 

5808.  And  you  disagree  with  him  wherever  he 
disagrees  with  you.  Now  I want  to  say  a few 
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'words  about  this  competition.  You  think  that  stu- 
dents at  school,  or  a certain  number  of  them,  should 
be  trained  to  competition  1 — Certainly. 

5809.  It  is  not  proposed;  as  I understand,  by 
anybody  that  the.  competition  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  should  be  abolished  or  inter- 
fered with,  but  that  every  student  should  remain 
free  to  compete  for  exhibitions  and  prizes.  Do 
you  make  any  distinction  between  pass  boys  and 
boys  that  go  in  for  the  competition? — In  what  re- 
spect? Of  course  there  are  several  distinctions  to 
be  made  between  them,  but  I do  not  know  in  what 
respect  you  mean. 

5810.  In  this  respect — that  a boy  who  is  obliged  to 
compete  in  the  public  examinations  in  after-life  will 
naturally  be  taught  to  compete;  but  you  are  aware 
that  the  generality  of  pass  boys  are  wholly  unable 
to  compete  in  the  public  examinations  in  after-life. 
A boy  does  not  compete,  for  instance,  when  he 
enters  a university.  He  may,  if  he  like,  try  and  get 
first  place,  but  he  passes  upon  a standard  of  merit, 
irrespective  of  competition? — Yes,  bjjt  he  has  to  pass 
the  examination ; he  has  to  make  himself  smart 
by  answering  questions. 

5811.  I do  not  think  anybody  objects  to  examina- 
tions as  one  of  the  tests  of  knowledge? — Oh,  yes,  it 
"has  been  objected  to  here  most  seriously;  I think 
.it  has  been  said  here  in  evidence. 

5812.  Do  you  see  any  distinction  between  an 
-examination  by  way  of  competition  and  an  exami- 
nation of  pass  students? — Most  certainly. 

5813.  A system  that  retained  competition  for 
those  who  wished  to  go  in  for  it,  but  enabled  boys 
to  pass  upon  a standard  of  merit,  ascertained  in 
some  other  way,  might,  irrespective  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  be  a ve>\y  good  system? — 
Certainly.  I do  not  know  whether  I quite  take  in 
what  you  are  saying,  but  I should  have,  certainly, 
-a  different  examination,  or  a different  paper,  or  a 

different  set  of  papers,  for  pass  boys  from  what  I 
should  have  for  those  boys  who  were  competing  for 
honours — if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

5814.  No,  it  is  not.  Of  course  I should  think 
that  would  be  absolutely  essential  if  this  system  con  - 
tinues. According1  to  your  own  experience,  it  has 
worked  most  unfairly  and  most  injuriously  to  have 
the  same  examination  papers  for  pass  boys  and 
honour  bovs : is  not  that  so? — Certainly. 

5815.  Because  the  percentage  of  pass  questions 
upon  the  paper  is  so  small  that  a boy  must  sub- 
stantially answer  all  of  them  in  order  to  pass? — 
I think  the  pass  paper  should  be  much  larger  than 
at  present — or  perhaps  alternative  questions. 

5816.  That  is  a matter  of  detail  which  I shall 
not  trouble  you  about.  What  troubles  me  is 
this.  As  far  as  I can  roughly  calculate,  the  number 
of  those  who  succeed  in  passing  the  examination  is 
about  one-tliird  of  those  who  are  within  the  ages 
and  are  actually  in  Intermediate  schools.  My  idea 
is  that  any  pass  examination  that  has  that  result 
must  necessarily  be  a wrong  examination.  I do  not 
think  it  is  possible  that  the  education  of  the  country 
is  so  backward  that  if  that  examination  were 
a proper  examination,  there  could  be  that  result. 
What  is  your  view  with  reference  to  that? — - 
My  view  on  that  point  is  this.  First  of  all  I think 
we  are  not  bound  to  take  the  whole  of  the  country 
into  consideration  with  a limited  amount  of  money  to 
distribute. 

5817.  That  does  not  touch  the  question  I ask.  We 
will  take  Clongowes — your  own  school? — Yes. 

5818.  I know  the  way  you  educate  your  boys  in 
Clongowes.  You  have  got  248  pupils ; only  99  passed. 
I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  there  are  149 
boys  in  Clongowes  who,  if  subjected  to  a fair  ex- 
amination for  average  boys  of  their  age,  taught  as 
they  are,  could  not  have  passed.  That  states  my 
difficulty  in  one  sentence  ? — Of  course  a large  number 


of  those  boys  would  be  beneath  the  age  when  they  Feb.  l 
could  be  prudently  sent  in  for  examination.  gev>  jj 

5819.  But  I am  taking  those  within  the  examina-  Pevitt, 
tion  ages  f — Takmg  tiioae  within  the  examination 
ages  I say  certainly  a good  number  more  would 
pass  if  a proper  paper  were  set.  That  I admitted. 

5820.  Double  the  number? — I would  not  say 
double,  but  a good  number  more. 

5821.  Do  you  not  think  the  papers  ought  to  be 
set  in  such  a way  that  the  average  boy  would  pass? 

— Yes. 

5822.  Speaking  roughly,  I suppose  the  entire 
school  ought  to  pass,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
20  per  cent.  ? — Well,  about  20  per  cent. 

5823.  O'Conor  Don. — Might  I ask  one  question 
upon  that.  Do  you  think  that  that  arose,  Father 
Devitt,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  examination  ?-H 
think  so,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  paper  set.  It  is 
really  a competitive  paper,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  a 
pass  boy  to  pick  out  the  pass  questions.  If  we  take 
— I won’t  call  him  a dull  boy — but,  if  we  take  a boy 
under  the  average  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  pick 
out  himself  the  pass  questions. 

5824.  Chairman. — And  he  may  lose  his  time  in 
trying  the  honour  questions? — Yes.  His  first  light 
of  the  question  is  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  subject,  and  it  ends  in  being  a 
puzzle. 

5825.  Speaking  of  those  boys  that  you  call  dull 
boys,  the  number  of  them  would  not  exceed  twenty 
per  cent.,  according  to  your  opinion? — No,  they 
would  not. 

5826.  I now  come  to  a very  important  question, 
nn  which  I know  that  you  are  much  interested, 
and  it  involves  the  line  between  Intermediate  educa- 
tion as  contemplated  by  this  Act,  and  primary  educa- 
tion. You  say  in  your  paper : •“  The  evils  of  compe- 
tition for  students  of  tender  years  can  be  met  by  the 
abolition  or  radical  modification,  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade.  This  grade  has  been  added  in  recent  years. 

It  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act,  and  it  has  diverted  to  pri- 
mary education  a large  share  of  the  funds  provided 
by  Parliament  for  Intermediate  education.”  You 
may  be  quite  right  in  that.  But,  you  see  it  is  a 
serious  charge  against  the  Commissioners  that 
the  funds  have  been  diverted  by  them  from  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  Parliament? — Not  through  the  in- 
tention of  the  Commissioners  by  any  means. 

5827.  I will  go  through  it  with  you  because  I 
should  like  to  see  whether  we  can  agree  upon  the 
words  “ Intermediate  education.”  As  regards  the 
first  part  of  the  statement,  would  you  suggest  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  or  the 
prevention  of  competition  in  it? — Well,  personally,  1 
should  wish  to  have  it  totally  abolished. 

5828.  And  do  you  think  that  by  abolishing 
competition  the  evil  can  be  cured? — No,  I am  afraid 
not;  because  you  hold  out  the  temptation  to  the 
primary  schools  to  put  in  boys  simply  for  the  results 
fees,  to  put  them  in  not  to  get  exhibitions,  but  simply 
in  order  to  get  results  fees. 

5829.  This  is  a matter  to  which  the  Board  have 
given  a good  deal  of  consideration.  I should  like 
to  follow  it  up,  and  to  have  your  intelli- 
gent criticism  about  it.  Will  you  look  at  Section 
6 of  the  Act,  and  then  ait  Subjection  7 ( reading ) : 

“No  candidate  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  a 
pass  nor  be  awarded  any  exhibition,  prize  or  certifi- 
cate at  any  examination  under  this  Act,  unless  be 
satisfies  the  examiners  that  he  possesses  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  one  at  least  of  the  first,  second,  third 
or  fifth  divisions  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act.”  You  see  that? — Yes. 

5830.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  only  restric- 
tion contained  in  the  body  of  the  Act  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  schedule — that  that  is  the  only  essen- 
tial condition  in  the  body  of  the  Act? — Well,  I think 
I am  aware  of  it. 

2 It  2 
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5831.  The  first,  second,  third  and  fifth  divisions 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  are  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
and  Mathematics? — Yes. 

5832.  You  will  find  that  by  referring  to  the 
schedule  . I am  right  in  that? — Yes. 

5833.  So  that  a student  would  satisfy  that  condi- 
tion of  the  Act  by  answering  in  English  and  English 
only  ? — Yes. 

5834.  Now,  come  to  the  rules  in  the 
Schedule,  and  look  at  the  last  rule : 

“ Results  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the 
managers  of  schools  for  students  who,  having  at- 
tended their  schools  from  the  15th  of  October  of  the 
year  previous  to  that  of  the  examination,  and  having 
made  at  least  one  hundred  attendances  from  that 
date  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
examination,  may  obtain  passes  according  to  the 
following  scale;”  and  then  follows  a scale  from 
which  you  observe  that  while  if  the  student  passes 
in  one  division  the  result  fee  is  nil,  if  he  passes  in 
two  divisions  there  is  a results  fee? — Yes. 

5835.  £3  in  the  first  year,  £4  in  the  second  year, 
and  £5  in  the  third  year? — Yes. 

5836.  Therefore  you  observe  that  it  contemplates 
the  payment  of  results  fees  for  a student  who  has 
passed  in  any  two  divisions? — Yes. 

5837.  Of  course  one  of  those  divisions  must  be 
one  of  the  four  that  I have  mentioned  as  being 
obligatory  ? — Yes. 

5838.  Therefore  it  contemplates  the  payment  of  a 
results  fees  for  a boy  who  has  passed  in  English  and 
mathematics,  including  arithmetic  and  book-keeping, 
and  in  nothing  else.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

5839.  A purely  English  education? — Yes. 

5840.  You  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  consider 
that,  in  ordinary  language,  an  Intermediate  educa- 
tion?— Certainly  not. 

5841.  But  you  see  that  it  is  treated  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  as  being  Intermediate  education  within 
the  Act? — Yes. 

5842.  Now,  go  a little  further  on  to  the  definition 
of  a school.  It  is  in  the  Act.  We  cannot  ascertain 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  from  anything  in  the 
rules.  It  is  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act — 
“ For  the  purpose  of  this  rule  a school  shall 
mean  any  educational  institution  (not  being  a 
National  school)  which  affords  classical  and  scientific 
education  to  pupils  not  exceeding  eighteen  years  of 
age,  of  whom  not  less  than  ten  shall  have  made  one 
hundred  attendances.”  Much  can  be  ascertained 
from  that  definition.  Do  you  observe  that  it  con- 
templates a manager  receiving  results  fees,  although 
the  school  does  not  afford  classical  education? — 
Yes,  I do. 

5843.  “Classical  or  scientific”  ? — Yes. 

5844.  Would  you  consider  in  ordinary  language 
that  such  a school  was  an  Intermediate  school  at 
all? — I would  not. 

5845.  Neither  should  I.  At  the  same  time,  you 
see  from  the  woi-ds  of  this  schedule  that  such  a 
school  is  actually  contemplated  by  the  Legislature 
as  one  to  which  results  fees  ought  to  be  paid? — Yes. 

5846.  We  will  go  on  a little  more  (reading) : “ Of 
whom  not  less  than  ten  shall  have  made  one  hundred 
attendances.”  You  observe  that  that  contemplates 
very  small  schools? — Certainly. 

5847.  “ Of  whom  not  less  than  ten  shall  have 
made  one  hundred  attendances  at  the  least”  in  a 
certain  period.  Do  you  observe  that  it  does  not  say 
students  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen. 
It  gives  only  the  superior  limit  of  age? — Precisely. 

5848.  And  you  observe  that  a pupil  would  be 
within  that  definition  if  he  were  only  fourteen,  thir- 
teen or  twelve  years  of  age? — Yes. 

5849.  Now,  go  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Act.  You  will  find  that  it  contemplates  the  pay- 
ment of  results  fees  at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
the  student  is  first  examined? — Yes. 


5850.  That  is  a student  in  an  institution  that 
teaches  solely  a scientific  subject  and  English? — Yes. 

5851.  But  no  classics? — Yes. 

5852.  And  if  there  are  only  ten  students,  of  whom 
some  may  be  boys  of  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen: 
years  of  age,  and  the  others  may  be  under  sixteen,, 
that  school  may  obtain  results  fees? — Yes,  under  the 
Act. 

5853.  Now,  I should  like  to  ask  you  how  you 
can  show  us  that  consistently  with  our  duty  under 
the  Act  we  can  hold  that  that  class  of 
education  was  excluded  from  the  Act.  Is  not  that, 
the  worst  type  of  education — that  type  that  has  been 
brought  in  by  the  Preparatory  Grade? — In  my 
opinion  it  is.  But  you  will  observe,  Chief  Baron, 
that  it  was  not  only  against  the  letter  of  the  Act, 
but  against  the  spirit  of  the  Act.  That  is  to  say,  my 
reading  of  the  Act  and  of  the  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature is.  this — that  they  wished  to  favour  what  is- 
properly  known  as,  and  what  you  would  agree  to  be,. 
Intermediate  education. 

5854.  Secondary  education? — If  you  like,  secon- 
dary education.  Some  draw  a distinction. 

5855.  Then  tell  me  what  is  your  distinction — E 
think  there  is  a distinction  ? — I should  say  secondary 
education  is  now  taken  to  mean  by  some  the  expan- 
sion or  extension  of  primary  education,  and  on  the- 
lines  of  primary  education  as  distinguished  from  the- 
Grammar  school  education — something  like  what  the 
Model  schools  were  intended  to  do  here  but  failed, 
for  local  and  particular  reasons  to  do. 

5856.  Can  you  show  that  distinction  upon  the 
words  of  the  Act.  I have  shown  you  that  it  con- 
templates a student  earning  results  fees  by  passing 
in  English  and  Mathematics,  and  they  treat  the. 
teaching  of  those  subjects  as  not  being  primary 
education.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

5857.  Then  we  have  the  words  “ not  being  a 
National  school,”  as  if  the  Legislature  considered' 
if  those  words  were  not  introduced  possibly  that- 
National  schools  might  get  some  of  the  money? — 
That  there  would  be  confusion. 

5858.  That  is,  of  course,  because  some  of  these- 
extra  subjects  in  the  National  schools  would  come 
within  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Schedule? — 
Precisely. 

5859.  So  that  they  must  have  had  this  very  matter- 
before  their  minds? — Yes. 

5860.  I shall  bring  you  to  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Act.  There  is  no  definition  of  “ Intermediate  educa- 
tion ” in  our  Act.  The  Welsh  Act,  52  and  53  Viet., 
Cap.  40,  Section  17,  says  : “ The  expression  ‘ Inter- 
mediate education  ’ means  a course  of  education, 
which  does  not  consist  chiefly  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic,  but  which  in- 
cludes instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  the  Welsh  and 
English  language  and  literature,  natural  and  applied 
science,  or  in  some  such  studies,  and  generally  in  the- 
higher  branches  of  knowledge.”  Do  you  observe  that 
if  that  were  the  definition  in  our  Act  we  should  have 
to  exclude  not  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but 
elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, and  we  ought  to  look  for  something  which,  not 
fulfilling  that  character,  was  instruction,  in  the  higher- 
branches  of  knowledge.  If  you  apply  that  to  Eng- 
lish, the  English  mentioned  in  our  Act  is  “ The 
language,  literature,  and  history  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland.”  Cannot  you  find  a subject  that 
answers  that  description  which  is  not  elementary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? — 
Oh,  certainly. 

5861.  Therefore  that  would  answer  the  subject  of 
English  in  our  Act,  and  in  the  same  way  in  deter- 
mining what  is  “ Mathematics,  including  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping,”  we  must  exclude  elementary 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  But  if  you  insist,  as: 
our  rules  do,  that,  to  obtain  a pass  for  boys  in 
Mathematics,  there  should  be  some  Mathematics  in 
addition  to  arithmetic,  don’t  you  observe  that  that 
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takes  it  out  of  what  is  contemplated  by  the  Welsh 
Act  as  being  elementary  ? — If  you  substitute 
merely  Mathematics. 

5862.  We  could  not  give  elementary  instruction 
in  arithmetic.  That  would  clearly  be  outside  the 
Act? — Yes. 

5863.  But  still  Mathematics  under  our  Act  in- 
cludes arithmetic,  and,  if  we  require  that  a boy 
must  pass,  not  only  in  arithmetic,  but  in  a 
mathematical  subject,  we  bring  the  subject  up  to 
the  higher  level? — Yes. 

5864.  And  to  the  education  that  is  mentioned  in 
our  Intermediate  Act? — Yes. 

5865.  That  is  all  I have  to  mention  to  you. 
These  are  our  grounds  for  thinking  that  we  cannot 
exclude  the  instruction  to  which  you  object? — Well, 
I think  you  can  indirectly,  at  least,  exclude  it. 

5866.  In  what  way? — By  fixing  the  limit  of  age. 
It  is  very  hard  to  define  Intermediate  or  primary 
education,  or  to  define  secondary  education. 

5867.  I agree  thoroughly.  How  will  you  do  it  by 
limiting  the  age? — A rough  and  ready  rule  is  that 
the  average  boy  will  not  remain  at  primary  educa- 
tion beyond,  say  the  age  of  fourteen.  I won’t  stick 
at  that,  but  I think  Intermediate  education  should 
begin  as  a rough  and  ready  rule  at  fourteen.  If  you 
strike  that  limit  you  have  really  got  at  Intermediate 
education  in  Ireland.  I don’t  care  to  say  whether  it 
is  scientific  or  classical. 

5868.  And  therefore  should  exclude  every  boy 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  ? — For  that  and  other  rea- 
sons. 

5869.  Our  present  limit  of  age  is  thirteen? — Yes. 

5870.  Tell  me  the  other  reasons  for 

which  you  think  that  they  should  be 

excluded? — On  the  general  ground  that  I 
think  boys  under  that  age  ought  not  to  enter  into 
a competitive  struggle  partly  for  medical  reasons  and 
partly  for  scholastic  reasons.  The  medical  reasons 
are  well  known.  There  is  a great  deal  written  about 
over-straining  young  boys.  I think  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  a strong  body  of  opinion  in 
this  country  and  in  every  other  country  against  sub- 
mitting these  boys  to  over-strain,  whether  it  come 
from  competition  for  prizes  or  being  too  much  pushed 
by  their  teachers.  And  I think,  as  I stated  in  my 
written  evidence  as  supporting  my  own  views  that 
a great  deal  more  liberty  should  be  allowed  to  the 
master  in  the  case  of  the  younger  boys  than  in  the 
case  of  the  senior  boys. 

5871.  I am  in  favour  of  allowing  the  head  master 
the  maximum  liberty,  but  I also  want  to  have  him 
paid  for  the  young  boys.  Do  not  you 
recognise  that  Intermediate  education  ought  to  begin 
at  an  earlier  age  than  fourteen  ? — I do,  certainly. 

5872.  A boy  goes  to  Clongowes  at  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  the  instruction  he  receives  there 
is  not  primary  education  ? — Certainly  not.  He 
begins  his  classical  education  the  minute  he  goes  in. 

5873.  He  never  would  attain  to  a high  position  if 
he  did  not  ? — No ; he  would  be  handicapped. 

5874.  A boy  under  thirteen  there  as  truly  re- 
ceives an  Intermediate  education  as  does  the  boy  of 
seventeen  wiho  is  there? — He  is. 

5875.  I cannot  upon  the  Act  draw  the  limit 
between  those  two  boys, . even  if  I take  the  ages 
mentioned  in  the  Act  as  obligatory,  because  the 
Act  does  not  fix  any  inferior  limit  of  age? — But  you 
have  pqwer  to  fix  the  limit  of  age. 

5876.  We  have  absolute  power.  But  you  will 
observe  that  in  exercising  that  power  we  must  have 
regard  to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature? — To  a 
certain  extent. 

5877.  I know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
ought  not  cut  down  the  classes  of  students  intended 
to  be  benefited  by  the  Legislature? — Not  unduly. 

5878.  And,  therefore,  if  we  ascertain  the  classes  of 
students  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  Legislature, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  make  rules  for  that  class  of  stu- 


dents as  best  we  can? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  m 1. 1899. 

difficulty  you  have  put  you  have  spoken  of  the  boys  Rev.  m. 
of  Clongowes.  Devitt,  s.j. 

5879.  Because  thait  is  the  school  I know  best? — 

They  are  there  receiving  an  Intermediate  education. 

But  you  must  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  whole  country.  Is  it  not  a crying  evil  referred  to 
here  by  witness  after  witness  that  a number  of  boys 
are  being  forced  into  Intermediate  lines  who  should 
really  remain  in  the  primary  schools? 

5880.  I thoroughly  agree  with  you.  What  I,  want 
is  that  you  should  show  me  with  your  strong  view 
upon  the  Act  of  Parliament  how  we  can  legally  do 
it? — By  fixing  the  limit  of  age. 

5881.  Is  that  the  only  way  it  can  be  done? — That 
is  the  only  possible  way. 

5882.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I conclude  from 
your  evidence  that  you  do  not  object  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  system  of  inspection  as  an 
adjunct  to  a system  of  general  examination? — Well, 
no,  as  a condition  precedent. 

5883.  As  an  adjunct,  in  that  sense,  you  do  not 
object  to  it? — Yes,  in  that  sense,  provided  you  can 
do  it,  under  the  Act. 

5884.  Without  expressing  any  definite  opinion, 
you  may  assume  that  we  have  power  under  the  Act  to 
attach  conditions  to  the  receipt  of  fees  by  managers 
of  schools;  and  that  the  Act  expressly  recog- 
nises inspection  as  one  of  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  Commission? — I am  not  sure  that  the  scope 
of  the  inspection  contemplated  by  the  Act  was  not 
very  limited.  In  the  debate  in  Parliament  there 
was  a kind  of  pledge  given  to  Lord  Cairns  that  the 
inspection  would  be  merely  to  verify  the  reports  of 
the  managers  of  schools  as  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents on  the  roll,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

5885.  I want  to  ascertain  your  views,  assuming 
that  we  have  the  power  to  introduce  a system  of 
inspection,  as  a condition  to  the  payment  of  results 
fees,  as  to  the  exact  form  of  inspection  that 
you  would  recommend.  You  have  told  us  that,  in  your 
opinion,  inspection  would  be  useful,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  ascertain  that  defective  methods 
of  teaching  were  not  employed  with  regard  to 
modem  languages? — It  would  be  useful;  it  would 
certainly  be  the  best  and  most  ideal  method  of  ex- 
amining in  modem  languages. 

5886.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that,  although 

a certain  amount  of  information  of  French  or  Ger- 
man, valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be 
acquired  without  a knowledge  of  pronuncia- 
tion, yet  such  knowledge  is  acquired  through 
a defective  mode  of  teaching?— Well,  I 

think,  viewing  it  all  round,  it  is  a most 
useful  knowledge;  for  this  reason,  the  number 
of  people  in  this  country  who  will  ever  bav  ;m 
opportunity  of  going  to  France  or  Germany  is  very 
limited,  and  the  number  who  will  be'  asked  to  speak 
French,  or  to  translate  an  English  letter,  for  in- 
stance, into  French,  is  very  limited,  but  to  be  able  to 
read  a French  letter,  or  to  read  a French  book, 
is  a thing  that  a great  many  people  may  find  very 
useful;  so  that  I think  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  those  languages  is  that  which  is 
tested  by  the  Intermediate  system  of  examination, 
though  I do  not  say  it  is  the  most  ideally  perfect 
knowledge. 

5887.  Do  you  think  we  might  reasonably  pay  at 
a lower  figure  for  teaching  of  that  kind  than  for  a 
more  perfect  system  of  teaching,  and  that  the 
methods  of  teaching  might  be  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion?— I think  so. 

5888.  With  reference  to  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge— classics,  for  instance — is  it  your  opinion  that, 
an  adequate  test  of  a student’s  classical  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  by  a written  examination? — Cer- 
tainly ; I think  it  is  an  adequate  test. 

5889.  Even  as  regards  prosody? — Even  as  regards 
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prosody,  by  making  him  mark  the  quantity  of 
syllables,  and  scan  the  lines. 

5890.  You  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the 
particular  mode  of  pronunciation  of  those  languages, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  are  four 
different  modes  of  pronunciation — the  old  Irish, 
the  old  English,  the  new  English,  and  the  Conti- 
nental?— No. 

5891.  Then,  as  regards  classics,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  viva  voce  examination  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  scholarship? — Not  at  all;  it  is 
not  required,  in  my  opinion.  Of  course  it  is  a 
better  method  of  having  both  kinds  of  examination 
combined,  as  in  the  university;  but  you  cannot 
have  perfection  in  any  system. 

5892.  With  regard  to  the  natural  sciences,  con- 
siderable importance  is  attached,  and  is  it  not,  in 
your  opinion,  rightly  attached,  to  viva  voce 
as  the  best  mode  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences? 
— Yes. 

5893.  Your  system  of  inspection  might  test  the 
modo  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences  adopted  in 
the  schools? — It  might. 

5894.  I noticed  your  remarks  with  reference  to 
inspection  of  school  buildings.  Might  not  inspection 
be  usefully  employed  ,i,n  order  to  ascertain,  for 
example,  whether  sufficient  hours  of  recreation  were 
allowed  by  the  time  table  of  a school  ?->— Well,  that 
brings  us  to  a very  contentious  question.  It  brings 
the  State,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  into  the 
school ; and  I think  that  would  be  objectionable.  I 
am  not  referring  to  my  own  school;  I have  no 
objection  to  anyone  going  into  it;  but  on  general 
principles  I object  to  it.  I think  the  State  has  no 
right  to  enter  into  any  man’s  house,  where  he  has 
not  given  him  some  money  to  expend  on  the  house. 

5895.  I understand  your  objection  to  inspection 
as  applicable  to  buildings  and  equipments,  brt 
with  regard  to  the  time  table,  and  hours  of 
recreation,  you  would  not  object  to  our  requiring, 
as  a condition  precedent,  that  these  should 
be  satisfactory — I do  not  want  in  any  way  to  argue 
with  you,  or  to  change  your  view,  but  I simply  ask 
your  opinion? — Well,  my  opinion  is  that  that  should 
be  left  to  the  parents  of  the  boys,  and  the  masters 
of  the  schools;  that  is  my  opinion,  it  may  be  a 
very  old  fashioned  opinion,  but  it  is  my  opinion. 

5896.  I gather  that  though  you  are  prepared  to 
accept  a system  of  inspection  such  as  you  have 
indicated,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  a 
public  written  examination  of  students  affords  a 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  a grant  of  public  money? — Yes ; for  the  limited 
amount  you  have  to  dispose  of. 

5897.  I suppose  you  agree  that  the  merits  of 
any  system  must  be  estimated  by  a consideration 
of  the  work  it  has  to  do? — Certainly. 

5898.  A system  might  be  considered  as  inefficient 
and  disci-edited  with  regard  to  one  class  of  work,  and 
yet  be  considered  efficient  and  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  another? — Yes. 

5899.  Do  you  think  that  one  kind  of  test  may 

possibly  be  the  best  in  ascertaining  the  fair  claims 
of  the  managers  of  Primary  schools  to  a share  of  the 
public  grant,  and  that  another  kind  might  be  the 
best  when  you  want  to  differentiate  between 
Secondary  schools,  and  to  ascertain  their  claims  to 
shares  in  a limited  endowment? — Certainly. 

In  the  case  of  Primary  schools  the 

'Government,  as  a rule,  provides  the  schools, 
the  buildings,  and  equipments,  and  therefore 
has  a right  to  see  that  the  public  money  has  been 
properly  expended,  and  that  the  schools  are  kept  in 
proper  order.  The  education  in  Primary  schools 
also  proceeds  on  what  I may  call  a homogeneous 
system;  each  teacher  is  trained  by  the  State,  and 
is  bound  to  satisfy  the  Board  that  he  follows  their 
system.  The  system  which  obtains  in  the  Primary, 


or  National  schools,  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  exists  with  regard  to  Intermediate  schools. 

5900.  I wish  to  read  to  you  a passage  from  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  in  England,  published  in  1895  (Volume 
1,  page  244),  in  which  inspection  is  described  as 
“ a continuous  audit  of  the  efficiency  of  schools ; " 
and  I would  contrast  with  that  description  of  test 
another-  which  I will  take  from  the  same  report, 
where  it  refers  to  “ a standard  by  means  of  which 
the  work  of  one  school  can  be  measured  with  that  of 
the  others”? — Yes. 

5901.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  “ a continuous 
audit  of  the  efficiency  of  schools,”  by  .means  of  in- 
spection, may  not  be  a satisfactory  “ standard,"  in 
the  words  of  the  report  of  this  Commission,  “by 
means  of  which  the  work  of  one  school  can  be 
measured  with  that  of  others”? — Certainly. 

5902.  With  reference  to  a “ standard  by 

means  of  which  the  work  of  one  school 

can  be  measured  with  that  of  others,”  I 
suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances 
in  England  differ  very  much  from  the  state  of 
things  in  this  country',  where  we  have  a limited  sum 
of  money  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  Secondary, 
or  Intermediate  schools  of  the  country,  differing 
widely  in  their  circumstances? — Yes. 

5903.  That  is  the  problem  we  have  before  us? — 
Precisely. 

5904.  With  reference  to  that  problem,  and  to 

the  system  of  what  is  called  in  this  report 
“ simultaneous  written  examinations,”  I wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  another  passage  in 
the  report,  in  which,  referring  to  “ simul- 
taneous written  examination,”  it  says : “ Nor, 

indeed,  is  it  likely  that  so  convenient  and  economical 
a system,  which  has  special  advantages  of  its  own, 
will  fall  info  disuse.  For  it  is  a real  merit  of  the 
system  ” — that  is,  the  system  of  simultaneous  written 
examination — “ that,  within  certain  limits,  it  secures 
an  independent  test  and  attestation  of  efficiency  ap- 
plicable at  the  same  time  to  a large  number  of  differ- 
ent schools,  and  therefore  available  for  purposes  of 
comparison.”  The  report  here  quotes  the  opinion  or 
Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  proceeds  : “ The  wide 
competition  thus  introduced,  and  the  publicity  and 
identity  of  the  standard,  serve  to  detexmine  the  posi- 
tion of  each  school  relatively  to  others.  Deficiencies, 
moreover,  are  brought  to  light  which  may  escape  no- 
tice when  the  schools  are  considered  singly,  and  an 
additional  stimulus  is  supplied.”-  -Does  that  passage 
commend  itself  to  your  mind  as  applicable  to  the 
state  of  things  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  country  ? 
— Yes;  I cordially  approve  of  every  word  of  that 
passage. 

5905.  I will  now  call  your  attention  to  something 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question ; but,  before  doing 
so  allow  me  to  ask  you  do  you  agree  with  me  that 
there  are,  probably,  objections  to  every  system  of 
test  which  can  be  devised? — Of  course  there  are. 

5906.  Probably  each  system  has  its  own  special 
advantages,  and  its  own  special  drawbacks? — Cer- 
tainly ; especially  as  applicable  to  different  countries. 

5907.  Now,  this  passage  has  been  read 
by  the  Chairman,  and  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  witnesses : “ On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  method  of  simultaneous  written  examination, 
conducted  by  an  external  authority  over  a wide  area, 
is  open  to  grave  objections.  Thus,  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick  writes  that  ‘ a drawback,  inherent  in  any 
system  of  external  examination,  lies  in  its  tendency 
to  hamper  a good  teacher  in  his  choice  of  educational 
methods  and  instruments,  and  to  encourage  the  use 
of  methods  which,  though  well  adapted  to  secure 
success  in  examination,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
the  communication  of  solid  knowledge  and  the  de- 
velopment of  intellectual  faculty.”  You,  I suppose, 
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agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  necessarily 
inherent  in  a system  of  written  public  examination  ! 
— I do  not  altogether  agree  with  that.  I have  heard 
a great  deal  said  about  “ instruction,”  or  informa- 
tion,” as  distinct  from  education.  Of  course,  when- 
ever you  try~to  educate  a boy,  you  must  exercise  his 
facilities,  using  the  term  “ faculties  ” as  they  are 
generally  understood.  Now,  you  cannot  exercise  his 
faculties  to  your  own  satisfaction  without  testing  the 
result  of  that  exercise,  any  more  than  you  could 
teach  a boy  football,  and  test  the  result  of  your 
teaching,  without  seeing  him  play.  As  to  develop- 
ing the  faculties,  and  testing  the  efficiency  of  that 
development,  without  examination  by  results,  it  is  a 
system  that  I am  not  acquainted  with.  There  may 
be  a way  of  doing  it — some  species  of  intellectual 
massage,  by  which  you  can  develop  his  faculties 
without  exercising  them,  but  I do  not  know  of  it. 

5908.  On  the  one  side,  this  report  mentions  cer- 
tain advantages  in  the  system  of  simultaneous  writ- 
ten examination,  and  on  the  other  it  points  out  cer- 
tain disadvantages? — Certainly;  I would  like  to  say 
something  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  school- 
master. 

5909.  Have  you  yourself  experienced  any 
serious  limitations  resulting  from  the  system 
of  Intermediate  education  established  in  this  coun- 
try?— I admit  I have.  I have  noted  down  a few, 
and  mentioned  them  in  my  written  evidence.  I 
agree  with  a good  many  witnesses  that  there  is  a 
little  overstraining  on  the  memory,  though  the 
memory  must  be  exercised,  and  I think  it  most  useful 
that  it  should  be  exercised ; and  practically  the  only 
way  of  teaching  a young  boy  is  to  store  his  mind 
with  certain  facts,  on  which  he  can  afterwards  reason 
and  reflect. 

5910.  You  agree  with  Newman  that  until 
the  period  of  boyhood  is  passed  there 
can  be  very  little  exercise  of  the  higher  intellectual 
powers,  but  that  the  object  of  education  must  be  to 
improve  and  store  the  memory  with  useful  know- 
ledge?— Certainly.  At  the  same  time,  I think  that 
under  the  system,  as  at  present  administered,  the 
memory  is  a little  overstrained  in  some  subjects ; 
but  that  is  not  inherent  in  the  system. 

5911.  Quite  so;  that  is  the  point  to  which  I was 
bringing  you.  Let  us  distinguish  the  system  of 
distribution  of  the  grant  by  results  fees  on  the  basis 
of  a general  written  examination,  from  the  actual 
system  as  at  present  administered,  do  you  think  that 
if  that  general  examination  were  conducted  on  the 
best  attainable  system,  there  would  be  the  same 
temptation  to  masters  of  schools  to  cultivate  mere 
memory? — Certainly  not. 

5912.  There  is  a danger;  but  will  not  that  danger 
exist  in  almost  any  system  of  examination, 
whether  competitive  or  not? — Certainly.  It  is  a 
mere  detail.  I agree  with  many  of  the  witnesses 
that  there  has  sometimes  been  too  much  strain  on 
the  memory;  but  I think  the  examination  papers 
have  been  improved  recently  in  that  respect.  The 
portion  of  the  examination  in  which  I chiefly  com- 
plain of  it  is  in  the  English  course,  history, 
geography,  knowledge  of  authors,  allusions  in  these 
authors,  grammar'  and  so  forth.  A schoolmaster 
found  great  difficulty,  especially  in  arranging  his 
time  table,  under  the  old  system,  there  were  so  many 
subjects  in  the  programme,  and  so  many  subjects 
were  paid  for,  both  in  exhibitions  and  prizes,  that  it 
was  very  hard  to  prevent  a boy  from  taking  up  as 
many  subjects  as  he  liked.  He  could  take  up  five 
subjects,  and  secure  marks  by  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  each.  In  consequence  of  that,  what  I may 
call  imperfect,  or  sham,  knowledge,  was  rife  in  Ire- 
land, until  you  restricted  them  to  four  subjects,  and 
by  that  means  you,  to  a great  extent,  killed  the 
sham  knowledge,  especially  in  natural  philosophy. 

5913.  You  have  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
amination papers.  Would  you  attach  importance  to 


the  establishment  of  a permanent  Board,  whose  duty  Feb.  i, 
it  should  be  to  revise  the  examination  papers,  and  to  ^ 
take  care  that  they  were  not  pointed  to  the  exercise  Devin, 
of  mere  memory',  and  also  to  see  that  they  were 
graduated  properly? — Yes;  I think  something  of 
that  kind  should  be  done;  but  I would  not  have  it 
a permanent  Board. 

5914.  May  I ask  you  what  would  your 
objection  be  to  a permanent  Board? — Because 
that  would  mean  a certain  number  of 
permanent  officials,  and  the  status  of  those  officials 
would  be  a matter  of  question.  If  you  had  a per- 
manent Board,  would  you  be  able  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  was  not  giving  you  satisfaction?  I would  say, 
retain  some  of  your  best  examiners,  and  ask  them  to 
act  as  chairmen  of  the  different  boards  of  examiners. 

5915.  If  the  changes  that  you  recommend  were 
carried  out  in  the  system  of  examinations,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  danger  that  the  liberty  of 
the  schoolmaster  would  be  interfered  with,  or  that 
he  would  be  hampered  in  his  choice  of  educational 
methods  and  instruments? — No;  on  the  contrary  I 
think  he  would  be  very  much  assisted.  A good 
method  of  teaching  must  come  out  successful  in  the 
end.  A boy  won’t  be  able  to  pass  a competitive 
examination,  and  do  unforeseen  problems  in  mathe- 
matics, and  translate  unseen  passages  in  classics,  un- 
less he  is  thoroughly  ground,  and  his  faculties  well 
developed.  • No  system  of  “ cram  ” can  do  that. 

5916.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
influence  of  great  schoolmasters  upon  the 
character  of  their  schools — Arnold  and  Thring 
in  England,  and  Turpin  and  others  in  Ireland — do 
you  believe  that  the  influence  a great  man  at 
the  head  of  a school  need  be  affected, 
as  a necessary  result  of  a system  of  general  examina- 
tion of  students?  Was  it  not  the  abject  of  each  of 
those  men  to  make  the  best  possible  scholars,  and 
might  we  not  have  a system  of  examination  very 
nearly  approaching  to  the  best  possible  test  of 
scholarship? — I would  say  so,  certainly.  First  of 
all,  I would  say  that  you  should  not,  as  a public  de- 
partment, take  the  case  of  a few  exceptionally  great 
men,  like  Arnold  and  Thring,  as  factors  to  influence 
you  in  your  system.  Each  of  those  men  had 
methods  of  his  own.  As  to  Arnold,  he  was  certainly 
a great  schoolmaster ; but  I think  the  general 
opinion  is  that  he  did  not  leave  much  effect  on  the 
school  after  him.  He  did  good  work  with  the  boys 
he  had,  but  whether  his  school  retained  its  high 
position  long  after  him,  as  a consequence,  is  a moot 
point.  We  must  provide  for  the  best  permanent 
system. 

5917.  Turning  for  a moment  from  the  really  good 
masters  to  the  inferior  or  indifferent  men,  in  your 
opinion  is  it  wrong  that  a man  of  that  sort  should  be 
hampered  in  his  methods  ? — On  the  contrary,  I would 
say  it  is  decidedly  of  advantage.  He  will  be  stirred 
up  to  greater  exertion,  and  forced  to  improve  his 
methods  of  teaching. 

5918.  There  is,  I suppose,  such  a thing  as  “ level- 
ling up,”  as  well  as  levelling  down? — Certainly. 

5919.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of 
our  levelling  down  ? — No ; I think  there  is  no  danger 
of  that.  I think  the  Intermediate  system  has  raised 
the  level  considerably. 

5920.  It  is  possible  to  “hamper”  a bad  master 
beneficially;  and  you  think  the  system  tends  rather 
to  levelling  up  than  to  levelling  down? — Decidedly. 

5921.  Now,  it  has  been  adverted  to  as  a blot  on 
our  system  that  the  master  of  a school  who  has  worked 
fairly  and  honestly  in  educating  his  pupils  all  round, 
is  not  paid  on  his  pupils  all  round,  but  only  in  respect 
of  a certain  number  who  pass  or  get  honours.  Does 
that  occur  to  you  to  be  unfair  to  the  master,  if  you 
are  right  in  assuming  that  the  present  system  is  an 
efficient  test  of  his  teaching  ? — Certainly  not.  He 
has  subjected  his  teaching  to  chat  test,  and  must  bear 
the  consequences. 
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Feb.  i,  1899.  5922.  If  it  is  an  efficient  test,  as  between  school 

Rev.  mT  an'l  school,  looking  at  it  front  the  point  of  view  of  the 

Devitt,  s.t.  remuneration  to  the  master,  does  it  make  any  prac- 

tical difference  in  the  distribution  of  a definite 
amount  of  money  among  a number  of  schools'? 
Assuming  you  are  right  in  considering  that  the  system 
of  written  examination  affords  a fair  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  teaching  in  a school,  does  the  system  of 
payment  based  on  the  number  of  the  boys  who  pass, 
instead  of  on  the  whole  number,  appear  to  you  to 
involve  any  element  of  unfairness  ? — None  in  the 
world. 

5923.  Now,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  ; and  I entirely  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  submit  boys  to  examination 
at  too  early  an  age — certainly  not  to  competitive 
examination ; and  therefore  your  suggestion  of  doing 
away  with  the  Preparatory  Grade  has  a great  deal  to 
recommend  it.  But  would  that  lead  the  masters 
to  direct  their  attention  to  preparing  students,  who 
are  properly  only  fit  for  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
for  the  Junior  Grade  ? Is  not  there  something  in 
that  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration  ? Is  not  the 
Preparatory  Grade  useful  in  order  to  secure  a gradual 
system  of  education? — Well,  I think  the  number  of 
schools  that  would  do  that  would  be  very  few.  I 
assume  that  the  schools  wish  to  produce  boys  who  will 
succeed,  not  merely  in  passing  in  the  Junior  Grade,  but 
also  elsewhere,  and  in  their  subsequent  career,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  the  boys  must  be  well  and  thoroughly 
taught  all  round.  The  good  schools  will  do  that, 
certainly.  I know  for  myself,  even  if  I had  no  other 
object  in  life  but  to  grind  a boy  for  the  Junior  Grade, 
I would  much  prefer,  in  my  own  interest,  to  give  that 
boy  a thoroughly  good  education  before  sending  him 
up  for  the  examination. 

5924.  But  they  did  it  before  we  instituted  the 
Preparatory  Grade  ; we  had  boys  under  1 2 going  in 
for  the  J unior  examination  ?—  L think  those  were  ex- 
ceptionally clever  boys.  The  regulations  were  such 
at  that  time,  there  being  a pass  and  honour  course, 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  do  it. 

5925.  There  has  been  a suggestion  made  as  to 
mercenary  motives.  I wish  to  ask  you,  when  money 
is  distributed,  when  merces  is  in  the  air,  is  it  possible 
altogether  to  avoid  considerations  of  money  having 
some  influence  ? — Well,'  I fear  not ; I do  not  know 
any  profession  or  occupation  in  which  there  must  not 
be  some  regard  to  the  consideration  of  money ; school- 
•mastei's  are  not  alone  in  that. 

5926.  There  is  another  point — a practical  one — as 
to  having  separate  pass  and  honour  examinations.  I 

understand  that  your  views  would  be  satisfied  if 
we  had  on  each  paper  a sufficient  number  of  pass 
questions,  so  distinguished  that  each  student  would 
b©  able  to  recognise  the  pass  questions.  I may  men- 
tion that  difficulties  have  been  suggested  in  having 
separate  papers,  and  in  requiring  each  student  to 
declare,  when  sending  in  his  name  for  examination, 
whether  he  intends  going  in  for  a pass  or  for 
honours ; it  is  said  that  it  would  create  difficulties  in 
-the  timetables,  and  also  in  other  ways  ; and  that  it 
•would  probably  be  a difficult  thing  for  a student  or  his 
- master  to  decide,  whensending  in  hisname,  whether  he 
should  go  in  for  honours  or  not.  Do  you  think  that  all 
practical  purposes  would  be  gained  by  paving  the  pass 
and  honour  questions  in  the  same  paper,  the  pass 
questions  being  put  at  the  early  portion  of  the  paper 
and  the  paper  gradually  becoming  more  difficult  ? — 
Yes,  I think  that  would  do.  My  idea  would  be  to 
have  on  the  same  sheet  two  sets  of  questions,  the  first 
being  marked  “ pass  questions,”  and  among  those  pass 
questions  I would  give  some  alternative  questions — 
for  instance,  I would  give,  say,  twelve  questions,  of 
which  the  student  need  only  answer  eight ; and  I 
would  make  it  an  instruction  to  the  examiners  to 
•examine  no  honour  questions  until  they  had  satisfied 
•themselves  that  the  student  had  qualified  on  the 
pass  questions. 


5927.  Then  a student  for  honours  would  have  to 
apply  himself  to  the  entire  paper? — Yes,  I think 
that  would  be  essential. 

5928.  Would  there  not  be  a difficulty  in  classics — 
for  instance,  the  passages  for  translation  set  for  the 
honour  candidates  should  be  different  from  those 
you  would  set  for  the  pass  students  ? — Y es,  of 
course ; you  might  give  a few  sentences  for  trans- 
lation to  the  pass  students,  and  a passage  to  the 
honour  students. 

5929.  Might  it  be  met  by  giving  alternative 
passages  for  pass  and  honours? — Well, I would  be  in- 
clined to  give  no  marks  for  a pass  ; and  to  begin  to 
mark  when  I came  to  the  honours  paper  and  the  com- 
petition for  prizes.  That  would  save  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  examiner.  When  a student  had 
not  qualified  for  a pass,  he  would  put  aside  the 
paper. 

5930.  A practical  difficulty,  in  my  mind,  is  this : 
you  must  give  sufficient  work  to  the  pass  student  to 
occupy  him  for  the  time,  say  two  hours — an  easy 
passage,  we  will  say,  from  Csesar,  and  an  easy  passage  of 
English  to  do  into  Latin  ; and  you  will  give  a stiff  pas- 
sage in  both  English  and  Latin  as  a test  for  honours. 
How  can  a student  who  takes  up  the  honour  questions 
also  do  the  pass  work,  if  the  pass  work  occupies  tsvo 
hours?  Perhaps  you  would  think  over  that  matter, 
and  tell  us  how  you  could  provide  for  it — I know  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  not  realised  that  difficulty  ? — I 
do  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  that  as  distinct  from 
the  present  difficulty  ; we  send  in  a number  of 
students  who  we  know  can  only  pass  ; they  have  the 
same  paper  as  those  who  compete  for  honours,  but 
they,  of  course,  are  not  occupied  for  the  same  time 
as  those  who  compete  for  honours ; those  boys  who 
compete  for  honours  can  remain  and  do  the  honour 
questions. 

5931.  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  opposed  to  any 
State  interference  with  schools  ? — Yes  ; I am  strongly 
opposed  to  that. 

5932.  Do  you  think,  if  there  was  inspection,  there 
might  be  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  State  would 
make  more  requirements  with  regard  to  the  status  of 
your  teachers  than  they  do  at  present  ? — I think  if  the 
State  interferes,  as  suggested,  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient for  the  State,  for  your  Board,  and  for  the 
schools  of  the  country.  Take  your  Board,  for  example. 
You  are  empowered  by  Parliament  to  expend  a limited 
sum  of  money  : and  Parliament  has  laid  down  a very 
rigid,  and,  perhaps,  inconvenient  rule  as  to  the  method 
of  that  distribution.  At  the  same  time  you  must 
remember  that,  by  doing  so,  it  has  relieved  you  of  very 
great  responsibilities,  ami  sheltered  you  from  anything 
like  substantial  criticism.  Your  Board  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  impartial  tribunal — next  to  the  Four 
Courts — that  we  have  in  Ireland.  If  you  take  the 
responsibility  of  haviug  yourselves  appointed  a central 
autocratic  body,  with  power  to  reward  and  to  penalise, 
and  to  superintend  the  internal  arrangements  of 
schools,  you  would  assume  a responsibility  which,  if  I 
were  one  of  your  members,  I would  not  undertake 
very  cheerfully. 

5933.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  Parliament  would 
give  us  such  powers  without  directing  us  to  exercise 
them  in  a particular  way — such,  for  instance,  as  re- 
quiring that  teachers  should  pass  an  examination,  and 
have  a certificate  ? — I am  certain  that  question  would 
be  raised  in  Parliament,  and  a number  of  other  most 
inconvenient  questions. 

5934.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  where  the  State, 
in  any  country, pays  money  for  education  on  inspection, 
iu  which  it  does  not  insist  upon  a qualification  for  the 
teachers  ? — There  may  be,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any ; 
I never  heard  of  any. 

5935.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  a regulation 
requiring  a qualification  for  teachers  would  be  a 
greater  interference  with  the  freedom  of  managers  of 
schools  than  being  obliged  to  follow  a programme  such 
as  is  now  set  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  serious 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  manager.  The 
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manager  may  have  his  views  as  to  whether  the  State- 
-qualified  teacher,  or  the  teacher  he  selects,  unqualified, 
would  be  the  better.  Parliament  would,  first  of  ail, 
insist  upon  a standard  of  qualification.  It  must  de- 
termine who  are  to  fix  the  standard.  It  cannot  do  it 
itself.  It  must  have  somebody  to  test  the  teacher  and 
approve  of  the  teaching,  and  that  puts  the  whole 
•control  of  the  schools  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  and  makes  the  ceachers,  to  a certain  extent, 
■servants  of  the  State. 

5936.  You  would,  I presume,  consider  that  a risk, 
especially  in  connection  with  Catholic  schools? — I 
think  it  would  be  a strange  anomaly  if  the  diocesan 
and  conventual  schools  of  the  country  were  managed 
and  governed  by  a mixed  Board  like  this.  It  would 
.give  rise  to  very  unpleasant  questions,  which,  happily, 
owing  to  the  present  system,  and  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  present  Board,  never  have  been  raised ; and 
then  there  is  the  religious  question,  which  might 
occasion  serious  difficulty  if  Catholic  schools  were  to 
be  governed  by  a Board,  the  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  Catholics,  not  that  we  have  any  objection 
to  the  present  Board  ; but  still  a Board  is  a “ floating 
quantity,”  and  we  cannot  answer  for  the  future. 

5937.  You  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  if  inspection 
was  adopted,  a large  number  of  inspectors  would  have 
to  be  appointed  ? • -Yes  ; if  we  are  to  have  inspection 
at' all,  a large  number  should  be  appointed,  ancl  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  would  have  to  be  spent. 

5938.  It  would  cost  a considerable  amount  of 
money  ?—•  Certainly ; if  there  is  to  be  inspection  it 
should  be  thorough  inspection, 

5939.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Including  examin- 
ation, not  only  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
schools,  but  also  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  pupils  ? 
— Most  certainly.  I think  it  would  be  a very  imperfect 
system  of  inspection,  if  it  were  not  a thorough 
inspection,  and  to  have  a thorough  system  of  inspection 
would  require  a very  large  number  of  inspectors. 

5940.  O’Conok  Don. — The  inspectors  should  be 
men  qualified  to  examine  in  the  different  subjects  of 
the  programme  ? — Certainly ; 1 do  not  see  how  any 
school  could  be  condemned  for  inefficient  teaching  if 
•examined  by  men  who  were  not  experts. 

5941.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Having  regard  to 
•our  system,  it  would  not  be  a mere  question  of  con- 
■demnation,  but  a question  of  competition  for  a share 
of  a limited  grant  of  money  ? — Certainly. 

5942.  O’Conor  Don. — It  would  be  necessary  to 
have  an  examination  in  every  school  in  all  the  different 
subjects  of  the  programme? — Yes,  if  you  want  a 
thorough  inspection  it  should  he.  As  to  an  inspection, 
in  which  the  inspector  would  merely  look  in  at  the 
teaching  of  a class,  and  see  how  things  were  going  on 
— that  gentlemanly  kind  of  inspection,  I look  upon  it 
as  a sham. 

5943.  You  say  that  a system  of  inspection  would 
not  induce  schools  to  take  up  the  education  and 
advancement  of  poor  but  clever  students  ? — Yes,  of 
•course,  with  regard  to  results  fees,  it  would  be  the 
same  to  a schoolmaster  whether  his  boys  were  brilliant 
•or  not ; he  would  be  paid  on  the  dull  boy  the  same 
•as  on  the  clever  boy. 

5944.  That  pre-supposes  that  exhibitions  were  to 
be  done  away  with  ; but  if  the  grauting  of  exhibitions 
were  continued,  a clever  boy  would  have  the  same  in- 
centive as  now? — Yes;  but  the  school  would  not. 
Under  the  present  system  the  more  successful  a boy 
is  the  higher  the  results  fees. 

5945.  If  the  amount  of  money  we  have  to  distribute 
is  limited,  any  change  in  the  payment  to  the  schools 
would  be  simply  a change  from  one  school  to  another  : 
that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  any  alteration — suppose  there 
is  any  increase  in  the  results  fees  paid  to  one  school, 
it  must  be  taken  away  from  the  amount  paid  to 
another  ? — Certainly. 

5946.  Do  you  think  a change  from  the  present 
system  into  a system  depending  upon  inspection  would 
have  the  result  of  benefiting  the  good  schools,  or  the 
inferior  schools  1 — In  my  opinion  it  would  penalise 


the  good  schools.  The  object  of  those  who  advocate  Fe 
inspection  is  to  let  a larger  number  of  schools  in — Rev. 
schools  that  are  not  able  to  pass  a large  number  of  Devi 
boys  by  examination.  In  Professor  Molloy’s  evidence 
he  admits  that. 

5947.  Therefore  it  would  penalise  the  schools  on 
which  the  best  results  are  obtained? — Yes ; of  course 
it  causes  an  immense  draw  on  your  money,  for  besides 
having  to  pay  the  salaries  of  inspectors,  you  would 
have  to  pay  fees  to  a larger  number  of  schools. 

5948.  Under  the  present  system  the  good  schools 
receive  more  than  they  would  get,  if  the  system  was 
one  of  inspection  and  capitation  grant? — Yes : except 
you  get  an  additional  grant  from  Parliament,  which 
I don’t  think  you  will. 

5949.  I understand  your  objection  to  inspection, as  a 

system  on  which  the  grants  of  public  money  are  to  be 
based,  is  a general  objection,  and  not  merely  with  re- 
gard to  your  own  schools? — Certainly,  I should  say 
not  only  our  own  schools,  but  many  others,  would 
have  a serious  objection  to  it.  We  have  several 
systems  of  education  in  this  country.  Our  system  is 
one  that  has  been  in  operation  for  300  years,  and  is 
embodied  in  a book  called  Ratio  Studiorum.  U n- 

der  that  system,  the  master  has,  each  day,  to  go  over 
with  the  pupils  the  lessons  of  the  day  before  ; to  take 
them  up  sentence  by  sentence,  and  point  out  and  ex- 
plain the  difficulties.  A great  many  people  look  upon 
that  as  cram,  as  making  the  thing  tco  easy  for  a boy. 

I think  the  Bishop  of  Ross  looks  upon  that 
as  cram — I think  “Cram  No.  2”  he  calls  it;  but 
we  have  found,  from  the  experience  of  over  two  cen- 
turies, that  it  is  a system  that  has  produced  good 
scholars.  Now,  if  an  inspector  considered  that  not 
an  ideal  system,  and  required  us  to  change  it,  I think 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  ask  us  to  give  it  up.  In  the 
same  way,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I were  an  inspector, 
and  went  to  a school  where  the  other  system  was  in 
operation,  where  the  book  was  handed  to  a boy,  and 
he  had  to  get  his  lesson  for  himself,  without  any  help, 
and  if  I required  the  master  to  change  his  system, 
and  to  adopt  mine,  I dare  say  the  master  of  that 
school  would  regard  it  as  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
change  his  system.  I tl  ink  the  master  should  be  free 
to  carry  out  the  system  he  deemed  the  best. 

5950.  You  think  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
master  would  be  likely  to  be  hampered  under  a system 
of  inspection  ? — I think  not  only  that  it  would  be 
“ likely,”  but  that  it  certainly  would.  Supposing 
now  that,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  persons,  you 
were  to  get  inspectors  from  England,  1 think  the 
English  public  schoolmen  would  have  a serious  ob- 
jection or  prejudice  against  the  system  of  discipline 
at  Clongowes.  We  have  not  the  monitorial  system 
there ; we  never  leave  the  boys  out  of  our  view.  In 
England  the  boys  are  left  to  a great  extent  to  them- 
selves. There  may  be  a great  deal,  on  both  sides,  to 
be  said.  But  who  is  to  decide  ? Will  you  undertake 
to  decide  for  us  which  is  the  ideal  system  ? 

5951.  Would  you  object  to  a school  being  inspected 
if  the  results  fees  did  not  depend  upon  it  ? — I would 
object  to  it  still  more  if  the  results  fees  did  not  depend 
upon  it.  The  inspector  then  would  have  no  business 
coming  to  my  school ; and  I would  look  upon  him  as 
a trespasser  entering  upon  my  private  property. 

5952.  You  have  expressed  some  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  good  effect  of  the  Act,  and 
the  “working  of  the  Intermediate  system  — 
do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country  agree  in  that  opinion  ? — I think  the  vast  ma- 
jority do.  I went  through  this  Blue  Book  carefully, 
at  least  as  carefully  as  I could,  and  though  it  was  al- 
most impossible,  within  a limited  time,  to  make  out 
the  exact  number's  for  and  against,  1 think  the  majo- 
rity are  in  favour  of  the  system. 

5953.  Chairman. — I think  that  you  are  asked, 
not  for  an  analysis  of  the  book,  but  for  your  own  ex- 
perience of  the  opinions  of  the  headmasters  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  give  it  ?-Well,our  own 
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headmasters  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  present 
system.  The  headmasters  of  our  schools  at  Limerick, 
Belvedere,  Galway,  and  myself,  are  unanimously 
against  any  fundamental  change  in  the  present  system. 
Most  of  the  schools  whose  answers  I have  read  in  the 
book  are  for  the  present  system. 

5954.  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  followed  up  the 
future  progress  of  the  boys  in  after  life? — Yes,  I pre- 
sume you  allude  to  the  boys  educated  under  the  sys- 
tem in  our  school.  I have  followed  them  up,  and  I 
sent  in  a return  to  the  Board.  Out  of  the  Interme- 
diate Senior  Grade  Exhibitioners,  there  are  four  at 
present  who  have  secured  appointments  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  There  are  two  of  them  in  our  Order  ; 
there  is  one  a Professor  of  Classics  in  the  Seminary 
at  Cork ; one  preparing  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
who  took  out  his  degree  as  B.A.,  and  is  a Scholar  in 
Classics ; there  are  three  Scholars  in  Classics  in  the 
Royal  University;  and  besides  that  there  are, 
going  through  the  University,  six  others. 

5955.  Can  you  say,  in  a general  way,  that  the  test 
applied  by  the  Intermediate  Education  system  is 
proved  to  be  a correct  one,  by  the  after  career  of  the 
boys  1 — Yes,  certainly  I can  say  so. 

5956.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  the  examinations,  in  the  way  they 
are  published  now  ? — Well,  of  course,  the  publication 
is  attended  with  certain  inconveniences.  A certain 
tendency  to  puffing  arises  from  it  ; and  according  to 
some  it  produces  what  has  been  described  as  touting 
for  pupils  ; still,  I do  not  see  how  you  can  very  well 
get  out  of  it  ; it  is  a fair  and  impartial  thing  ; and  if 
some  people  abuse  it,  it  is  their  fault,  not  yours. 

5957.  But  is  it  necessary  to  publish  the  results  in 
the  way  we  do  now  ? Is  it  necessary  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  students  who  have  won  prizes  and 
exhibitions  ? Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  we  simply 
published  the  number  of  the  successful  students,  and 
gave  every  information  to  the  schoolmasters  and  the 
parents  1—  I do  not  see  that  any  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  that. 

5958.  There  would  be  this  advantage,  that  the 
names  would  not  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  as 
they  now  are  ? — I am  perfectly  certain  they  would, 
because  each  school  would  send  their  own  results  to 
the  newspapei-s. 

5959.  Yes  ; but  they  could  not  compare  them  with 
the  results  of  other  schools  ? — They  could  compare 
them  with  the  results  supplied  by  other  schools.  In 
fact,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
done  properly.  If  the  results  are  to  be  compared,  as 
they  certainly  would  be,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
official  record  of  the  results  ; it  is  better  to  have  a 
perfect  comparison  than  an  imperfect  one.  I may 
observe  that  it  would  be  iust  the  same  with  reports  of 
Inspectors  ; every  school  would  .publish  the  report  of 
the  Inspectors,  and  would  challenge  every  other 
school  to  publish  such  a good  report. 

5960.  Then  you  don’t  think  anything  would  be 
gained  by  our  publishing  merely  the  numbers,  and  not 
the  names  ? — I am  afraid  not. 

5961.  With  regard  to  exhibitions,  what  is  your 
opinion,  whether  they  ought  to  be  held  for  educational 
purposes,  or  given  to  students  to  do  what  they  liked 
with  ? — Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I know 
of  any  great  abuse  as  l’esulting  from  the  present 
system,  nor  am  I prepared  to  deny  that  there  may  be 
abuses  ; but  I think  on  the  whole  the  present  system 
works  fairly  well. 

5962.  You  would  not  recommend  any  change? — 
No  ; of  course  the  great  advantage  of  exhibitions  is 
to  encourage  clever  boys  to  pursue  their  education  ; 
but  I have  not  heal’d  any  complaint  as  to  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  system  in  that  respect. 

5963.  Woxxld  you  x-ecommend  the  institution  of  a 
commercial  course  1 — Well,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial course,  the  question  arises  on  a comparison 
of  the  number  of  boys  who  go  in  for  the  Excise 
and  such  examinations  now  as  compax'ed  with  formerly. 
Thex’e  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  has  decreased  ; 


and  it  has  been  said  that  the  Intermediate  system 
put  Irish  boys  out  of  the  running  ; but  since  that 
decrease  occux-red  I find  that  the  Civil  Sei’vice  has 
accommodated  itself  to  the  Intei’mediate  course.  I 
would  like  to  put  in  their  new  programme,  which 
includes  Latixx  or  French,  elementary  mathematics,, 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  the  elements  of  physics. 
That  is  the  new  course,  so  that  as  a matter  of  fact 
instead  of  your  changing  your  course  to  suit  them 
they  have  changed  their  course  and  brought  it  nearer 
to  yours,  and  I think  that  will  facilitate  you  con- 
siderably if  you  make  it  obligatory  to  take  up  some 
of  those  things. 

5964.  Would  you  make  it  obligatory  on  a boy  to 
decide  which  course  he  would  adopt  at  any  particular 
grade,  or  should  he  begin  it  from  the  beginning 
and  declare  what  special  course  he  would  take  ? — 
Of  course,  there  the  great  difficulty  would  arise  of 
turning  Intermediate  into  primary  educatiorr,  and, 
as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said,  of  engrafting  technical 
education  on  the  stump  of  a defective  primary  educa- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  that  difficulty  will  not  be  easily 
met,  except  you  raise  the  limit  of  age  for  taking  up  a 
special  commercial  course.  I have  great  doubts 
whether  a purely  commercial  course  will  be  a great 
success. 

5965.  You  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if  it  were 
adopted,  to  limit  it  to  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade, 
and  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Grade  ? — 
Yes. 

5966;  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  should  include  a 
foreign  language  ? — Well,  I think  something  like  the 
programme  I put  before  you  would  do ; I think  you 
could  safely  make  that  the  basis  of  a Commercial  ex- 
amination. You  have  most  of  the  subjects  in  already. 

5967.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — The  English  Com- 
mission, from  whose  Report  we  have  had  some  ex- 
tracts to-day,  recommend  that  Secondary  Schools,  that 
is,  local  Secondary  Schools,  should  be  placed  under  a 
local  school  authority  selected  by  the  County  Council, 
you  would  object  to  that  arrangement,  I should  think? 
Yes.  Of  course  there  is  a special  reason  for  that  in 
England,  because  there  the  County  Council  is  em- 
powered, and  probably  will  strike  a rate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school,  and  of  course  they  would  have- 
a claim  to  superintend  and  control  the  school  towards 
which  they  granted  money,  and  I think  that  would 
account  for  the  demand  of  the  headmasters  that  there 
should  be  central  superintendents  or  inspector’s  ap- 
pointed, as  they  don’t  want  to  be  altogether  under  the 
thumb  of  the  local  authorities. 

5968.  That  recommendation  would  hardly  suit 'the 
system  of  Intermediate  education  in  this  country  ?—  I 
think  not.  There  may  be  places  where  it  would,  but 
in  general  I think  not. 

5969.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  system  of  com- 
petition for  exhibitions,  apart  from  the  common 
examination  for  results ; it  has  been  suggested  that 
you  might  by  inspection  or  in  any  other  way  have  an 
examination  for  pass  students,  and  have  a distinct  and 
separate  examination  at  a different  time  and  in  a 
different  way  for  those  who  compete  for  honours  and 
exhibitions? — I would  not  approve  of  that  system;  I 
should  disapprove  of  paying  fees  for  pass  students  per 
head  by  a capitation  grant  without  examination. 

5970.  Would  you  think  it  a wise  thing  as  regards 
the  interests  of  education? — Do  you  mean  to  have 
them  separate  ? 

5971.  Yes? — As  far  as  having  separate  papers  goes, 
it  would,  I think. 

5972.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  pay 
the  teachers  for  the  pass  students,  to  be  determined, 
say,  by  inspection  ; and  hold  a separate  examination, 
quite  distinct,  in  which  there  should  be  competition 
by  the  students  for  the  prizes  and  honours — in  your 
judgment  would  that  be  an  expedient  mode  of 
distributing  prizes  and  honours  ?—  -1.  think,  of 
course,  if  honours  are  to  be  distributed,  there  must 
be  competition ; but  I don’t  see  where  the  separation 
comes  in. 
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5973.  It  lias  been  said  that  you  would  mitigate  the 
■excessive  rivalry  of  schools  and  students  by  having 
.-separate  honour  examinations  ? — I do  not  see  how 
that  would  mitigate  it  much.  Of  course,  only  a com- 
paratively small  percentage  from  each  school  would 
•compete  for  honours ; but  I do  not  see  how  the  rivalry 
would  be  mitigated  by  that  arrangement,  because  the 
same  number  would  compete  under  either  system. 

5974.  They  have  that  method  in  France,  I believe? 
—Yes;  but  of  course  the  French  system  is  very 
-different  from  ours.  There  you  have  voluntary  schools, 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  State  Rules,”  and  are 
■•content  with  the  “ Baccolaureat ; ” I do  not  think  it 
would  be  applicable  here. 

5975.  You  object  decidedly  to  the  Preparatory 
-Grade? — I do. 

5976.  It  adds  a fourth  Grade  to  those  originally 
framed  under  the  Act  ? — It  does. 

5977.  You  think  the  intention  of  the  Act  was  that 
there  should  be  three  grades? — Yes;  and  also  that 
you  should  encourage  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
-country.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Preparatory  Grade 
^should  be  abolished. 

5978.  Dr.  Barkley. — With  reference  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  you  are  aware  that,  before  it  was  in- 
stituted, boys  could  go  into  the  Junior  Grade  at  12 
.years  of  age?  Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

5979.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  boys  did  go  in  in 
the  Junior  Grade  a second  or  third  time  after  passing, 
in  order  to  secure  an  exhibition  in  that  grade? — Yes. 

5980.  That,  no  doubt,  was  one  reason  why  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  separate  the  Preparatory  Grade 
from  the  J unior,  so  that  boys  of  such  unequal  ages  as 
12  and  15  should  not  be  competing  against  each 
other? — Yes;  that  was  one  of  the  advantages,  that 
they  should  liavo  a separate  course. 

5981.  If,  as  many  have  proposed,  the  Preparatory 
■Grade  were  continued,  but  was  no  longer  to  be  compe- 
titive, would  the  same  objections  apply  to  it  as  under 
the  present  system  ? — Not  the  same,  but  a great  deal 
of  the  objections  would  continue.  Of  course  one  ob- 
jection would  vanish.  The  objection  that  boys  of 
tender  age  shbuld.be  competing  would  vanish ; but  one 
of  my  fundamental  objections  to  it  is,  that  it  lias  turned 
the  funds  of  the  Board  into  channels  that  they  were 
not  intended  for — that  the  funds  of  the  Board  ai-e 
■employed  in  paying  a premium  upon  primary,  as  dis- 
tinct from  Intermediate,  Education — or  at  least  a 
stunted  Intermediate  education. 

5982.  Do  you  think  it  has  led  to  boys  being  sent 
for  the  examinations  in  Intermediate  Education  who 
-otherwise  would  not  be,  and  who  were  not  being  pre- 
pared for  it? — Certainly. 

5983.  And  that  those  boys  are  not  carried  through 
a complete  course  of  Intermediate  Education  ? — Yes. 

5984.  Do  many  of  the  boys  of  your  own  school 
drop  off  at  the  Junior  Grade?— A good  number  drop 
off.  I should  say  Father  Healy  was  right  in  his  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  that.  I should  not  be  surprised 
if  30  per  cent,  dropped  off. 

5985.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  cause  of  that  ? 
— There  are  various  causes.  The  principal  is  that  a 
number  of  them  enter  at  that  period  into  professional 
schools — medicine,  for  example.  A good  number  go 
in  for  the  Attorneys’  Apprentices’  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination, and  a good  number  go  in  to  matriculate, 
or  at  least  prepare  for  matriculation.  These  are  the 
principal  reasons.  ■ 

5986.  Those  reasons  would  apply,  no  matter  what 
change  was  made  in  the  examinations  for  the  higher 
giades? — I don’t  say  that  they  would.  There  is  a 
considerable  hiatus  at  present  between  the  Junior  and 
the  Middle  Grade  ; and  the  mere  fact  that  a boy  fears 
he  cannot  pass  the  Middle  Grade  will  keep  him  from 
entering  for  it. 

5987.  Do  you  think  that  the  Middle  Grade  is  at 
present  too  difficult  I — Yes  ; for  a pass  boy,  I think 
the  graduation  might  be  a little  more  even  than  it  is. 

5988.  The  case  of  the  pass  candidates  in  the 
Middle  G ade  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  con- 


sider ? — Yes  ; of  course,  when  you  come  to  the  Senior 
Grade,  you  have  a picked  class  of  boys. 

5989.  You  have  arrangements  for  the  teaching  of 
physical  science  in  your  school  ? — Yes. 

5990.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  examinations 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ?- — No,  I have 
not. 

5991.  You  are  aware  they  hold  examinations  in 
physical  science  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that,  but  I 
have  no  personal  experience  of  those  examinations. 

5992.  And  that  they  offer  certain  grants  to  schools 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  in  consideration  of 
local  contributions,  to  enable  proper  teaching  to  be 
giveu  in  physical  science  ? — Well,  I rather  think 
there  has  been  some  change  recently  made  in  their 
regulations  with  regard  to  that ; but  I am  aware  they 
used  to  do  so. 

5993.  You  cannot  say  how  far  their  grants  would 
supply  the  assistance  you  consider  desirable  for  such 
teaching  ? — I do  not  know  whether  their  grant  is 
limited  or  unlimited  ; but  I am  sure  it  would  supply 
something  ; and  if  we  could  get  it  I suppose  we  would 
take  ic. 

5994.  You  were  asked  about  conditions  being 
attached  to  exhibitions  : I wish  to  ask  you,  as 
regards  the  amounts  of  the  exhibitions,  do  you 
consider  that  the  amounts  are  suitable  in  all  respects?— 
I should  not  object  to  a decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
exhibitions.  1 think  that,  in  the  Senior  and  Middle 
Grades,  the  value  of  them  might  be  reduced,  and  that 
the  number  of  them  should  be  raised.  Of  course  to 
fix  the  sum  would  be  a matter  for  the  consideration  of 
your  Financial  Secretary  ; but  I think  there  should 
be  a greater  number  given  in  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades  than  at  present. 

5995.  Any  proposal  of  that  sort  raises  the  question 
whether  the  exhibitions  in  the  Middle  Grade  and 
Junior  Grade  should  be  retained  in  the  higher  grades; 
we  have  a large  number  of  boys  who  are  paid  exhi- 
bitions in  the  Senior  Grade,  some  of  which  were 
earned  in  the  J unior  and  Middle  Grades ; it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  we  should  give  a greater  number  of  ex- 
hibitions in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  or  whether 
we  should  allow  the  present  system  of  retaining  exhi- 
bitions to  continue? — The  object  of  retaining  the  ex- 
hibition is  to  keep  the  boy  at  school.  Of  course  a 
number  of  the  boys  who  are  able  to  get  exhibitions  in 
the  Junior  Grade  are  at  a low  level  in  the  Middle  or 
Senior  Grade,  and  if  the  exhibition  were  made  only 
an  annual  prize,  they  might  not  be  able  to  win  it  when 
they  came  to  the  higher  grades. 

5996.  But  those  boys  add  to  the  number  who  pass 
in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  factors  which  govern  the  number  of  exhibitions  ? — 
Yes. 

5997.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  quoted  Sir 
J oshua  Fitch’s  testimony  in  favour  of  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

5998.  That  was  from  his  paper  on  the  French 
“ leaving  ” examination  ? — Yes. 

5999.  Does  he  refer  to  primary  or  secondary 
schools  ? — I think  he  refers  to  both. 

6000.  He  refers,  at  all  events,  to  secondary  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

6001.  Was  he  speaking  of  an  exclusively  written 
examination?  — No ; I did  not  speak  of  him  as  doing 
that. 

6002.  Then  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  his  testimony 
would  go  in  favour  of  the  system  of  examination  we 
have  in  this  country  ? — It  goes  in  favour  of  this,  that 
we  cannot  dispense  with  examination. 

6003.  Was  there  ever  a system  in  the  world  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  dispense  altogether  with 
examination  ? — No  ; but  there  is  a suggestion  now  to 
distribute  money  on  the  reports  of  inspectors  without 
any  external  examination. 

6004.  What  I want  to  see  is  how  far  what  you  have 
quoted  from  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  is  relevant  to  the  matter 
we  are  dealing  with  ; the  examination  we  are  dealing 
with  is  a common  examination  applied  to  all  schools 
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and  exclusivelj'  in  writing — do  you  consider  that  the 
passage  you  have  quoted  from  Sir  J osliua  Fitch  can  he 
really  quoted  in  favour  of  such  a system  ? — It  goes  so 
far  in  favour  of  it  that  be  approves  of  an  individual 
examination  of  students,  as  opposed  to  what  I call  a 
general  examination  or  inspection. 

6005.  He  approves  of  an  individual  examination? — 
■Yes. 

6006.  But  not  of  an  examination  exclusively  in 
writing—  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

6007.  I suppose  you  have  read  the  important  paper 
that  he  wrote  for  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Edu- 
cation in  England  ? — No,  I cannot  say  I have  read 
that. 

6008.  Allow  me  to  read  you  this  passage  from  it : 

“ It  is  in  no  sense  necessary  or  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a uniform  system  of  examination  applicable 
to  all  Secondary  Schools,” — now,  our  system  is  a uni- 
form system  of  examination  applied  to  all  schools? — 
It  is. 

6009.  So  far,  therefore,  whatever  other  arguments 
may  be  put  forward,  the  authority  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of  our  system  of  examina- 
tion ? — Of  course  I don’t  want  to  bring  forward  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  except  so  far  as  he  agrees 
with  me.  He  was  speaking  of  education  in  England. 

6010.  What  is  the  character  of  education  in  Eng- 
land that  makes  a thing  desirable  on  educational 
grounds  in  Ireland  which  is  not  desirable  on  educa- 
tional grounds  in  England  ? — In  England,  Secondary 
education  has  been  carried  on  in  a great  number  of 
schools  for  many  years,  each  school  conducting  it  upon 
its  own  system.  In  fact  there  is  no  particular  sys- 
tem of  Secondary  education  in  England.  With  us, 
Secondary  education  is  a thing  that  has  to  be  worked 
out. 

6011.  I want  to  know  what  reason  there  can  be  that 
a system  which  would  be  bad  in  England  should  be 
good  in  Ireland  ? — We  have  the  system  in  Ireland,  and 
are  content  with  it. 

6012.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  content  with  it? — I 
am,  and  I think  the  majority  of  schoolmasters  agree 
with  me. 

6013.  That  is,  those  who  are  deriving  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  are  content  with  it? — Yes  ; but  I 
think  the  circumstances  of  the  country  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

6014.  You  say  “the  circumstances  of  the  country.” 
What  is  there  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  that 
can  make  a system  good  in  this  country  which  in  the 
circumstances  of  England  would  be  bad? — Well,  in 
the  first  place,  you  have  a great  number  of  endowed 
schools  in  England — large  public  schools,  independent 
as  far  as  money  is  concerned. 

6015.  Then,  is  it  the  necessity  of  distributing  money 
amongst  the  schools  in  Ireland  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  this  otherwise  imperfect  system  ? 
— Well,  once  you  accept  public  money  your  liberty  is, 
of  necessity,  immediately  curtailed.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  university  question.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
Catholic  University,  supported  by  money  from  the 
State,  it  must  be  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

6016.  Then,  as  I understand  you,  it  is  because  we 
accept  money  from  the  State  that  we  are  to  have 
this  imperfect  system,  and  not  because  it  is  a satisfac- 
tory system? — No. 

6017.  Now,  further  on  in  this  passage,  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  proceeds  to  say  : — “ The  same  general  principle 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  in  view,  whether 
grants  ax-e  awarded  to  the  schools  or  not " — so  that 
that  cannot  make  the  difference  ? — “ The  same  prin- 
ciple.” 

6018.  Yes,  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  exami- 
nations, and  so  forth.  However,  as  you  decline  to 
adopt  the  testimony  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  agrees  with  you,  I shall  not  pursue  that 
matter,  and  I shall  take  the  question  on  its  merits,  and 
apart  from  testimony.  Now,  coming  to  the  general 
question,  I take  it  that  the  essence  of  our  system  may 
be  summed  up  thus — that  we  distribute  a Govern- 


ment grant  to  schools  in  the  form  of  results  fees,  pay- 
ing so  much  per  head  for  each  student  that  passes  an 
examination ; secondly,  that  the  examination  is  a 
common  examination  for  all  schools  ; and,  finally,  that 
it  is  conducted  exclusively  in  writing.  Now,  purely 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  putting  the  grant 
and  everything  else  out  of  the  question,  do  you  think 
that  that  is  a satisfactory  system  of  testing  the  work 
of  the  schools — if  you  had  a free  hand,  would  you 
prefer  that  system  to  auy  other  ? — If  I had  a free 
hand  I should  not  prefer  any  other  system.  I think 
it  would  afford  a complete  test. 

6019.  You  examine  the  pupils  in  your  own  school  ? 
— Certainly. 

6020.  Did  you  ever  adopt  such  a test — in  an  ex- 
amination, for  example,  in  classics,  was  a system  of 
exclusively  written  examination  ever  adopted  as  a 
test  ? — It  was  not,  nor  is  it  at  present,  exclusively. 

6021.  Then  we  may  pass  from  that.  You  say 
that  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  pass  and 
honour  questions  on  the  same  examination  paper  ? — 
Yes  ; that  would  be  my  view. 

6022.  You  think  there  would  be  great  inconvenience 
if  the  boys,  when  sending  in  their  names,  were  called 
upon  to  elect  whether  they  would  go  in  for  a pass  or 
for  honours? — Yes  ; I think  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient all  round,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  Board. 

6023.  But  T suppose  you  think  the  present  system 
of  having  the  pass  and  honour  questions  all  jumbled 
up  together,  is  very  inconvenient? — Yes,  very  much 
so. 

6024.  It  would  be  better  to  have  them  distinguished?' 
— Certainly. 

6025.  I have  heard  of  a boy  who,  when  he  was 
trying  to  answer  an  arithmetic  paper,  went  on  the 
plan  that  the  questions  that  had  small  numbers  in. 
them  were  easy,  and  that  those  that  had  large  numbers- 
were  difficult? — Of  course,  if  the  questions  are  not- 
distinguished,  a boy  would  have  a difficulty  in  deciding 
which  were  the  pass  questions.  They  ought  to  be 
distinguished.  , 

6026.  We  have  been  told  of  the  “conundrum” 
that  was  contained  in  a recent  arithmetic  paper  ; if 
a boy  adopted  the  principle  I have  just  referred  to, 
he  would  be  out  in  his  calculations  on  that  paper. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  marks,  suppose  the  entire 
paper  represents  100  marks,  how  would  you  distri- 
bute them,  as  regards  the  pass  and  honour  questions  ? 
— I would  have  no  marks  for  the  pass  questions ; it 
would  be  simply  a qualifying  paper. 

6027.  How  many  of  the  pass  questions  would#  you 
require  a boy  to  answer  : in  order  to  decide  whether 
a boy  passed  or  not,  must  you  not  fix  a certain 
number  of  questions  which  he  should  answer,  or  a 
certain  percentage? — I think  I would  require  a 
pretty  high  percentage — I would  say  50  per  cent, 
provided  they  were  bona  fide  pass  questions. 

6028.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — But  a boy  who  goes 
in  for  honours  is  expected  to  clear  the  entire  paper — 
I suppose  your  answer  would  be  this,  that  taking  the 
entire  thing,  the  whole  paper  should  not  be  more  than 
a first-class  boy  could  do  within  the  time  ? — Yes  ; it 
should  be  like  rhe  present  paper,  but  the  questions 
should  be  distinguished,  and  the  honour  questions 
better  credited. 

6029.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsii. — A first-class 
boy  should  be  able  to  do  all  ? — Yes  ; but  I would  not 
expect  him  to  do  all  the  pass  questions ; he  should 
do,  say,  fifty  per  cent,  of  them,  sufficient  to  qualify 
for  the  pass. 

6030.  Then  the  pass  questions  would  be  given  to 
him  as,  to  a certain  extent,  alternative  questions  ? — 
Yes,  I would  not  expect  him  to  answer  them  all. 

6031.  With  l'egard  to  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  examinations,  you  do  not  see  any  incon- 
venience in  publishing  the  results,  with  all  the  details, 
such  as  the  names  of  candidates,  and  so  forth  ? — There 
may  be  some  inconvenience  with  regard  to  details. 
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6032.  I see,  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations,  t hat  they  only  give  the 
examination  numbers  of  the  various  students,  not 
the  names  : don’t  you  think  that  is  the  better  and 
fairer  system— publishing  of  the  names,  if  a can- 
didate fails  in  a subject,  puts  a kind  of  stigma  on  a 
boy  or  girl  for  life  ? — 1 think  not  any  more  than  if 
he  failed  in  the  examination  for  the  Civil  Service  or 
for  a Degree. 

6033.  But  in  our  system  there  is  a permanent 
record  of  the  result— in  the  other  there  would  be  no 
record  ?— Yes,  but  it  would  be  a matter  of  public 
notoriety. 

6034.  I raised  the  point  the  other  day  that  it 
might  be  brought  up  as  an  argument  against  a person 
who  sought  to  be  elected  as  a County  Councillor,  that 
he  had  failed  at  our  examination  in  arithmetic.  I 
saw  it,  as  a matter  of  fact,  brought  up  a few  years 
ago  against  a former  student  of  Clongowes  who  was 
a candidate  for  a certain  public  position,  that  he  had 
failed  in  the  Middle  Grade— what  I wish  to  ask 
you  is  whether  there  is  any  countervailing  advan- 
tage arising  from  having  the  names  published?— I 
think  it  is  a great  advantage.  Boys  very  often  apply 
to  me  for  a testimonial,  and  it  is  a great  advantage  to 
be  able  to  state  that  they  had  obtained  honours  at 
the  examinations. 


6035.  But  we  could  give  the  fullest  possible  in- 
formation to  the  master  of  the  school  and  to  the  boy. 
What  L am  asking  about  is  the  giving  of  all  that 
detailed  information  to  the  public  at  large?— I really 
do  not  see  any  inconvenience  with  regard  to  the 
stigma  upon  a boy  or  girl  who  fails ; you  do  not 
publish  the  names  of  the  students  who  fail  at  the 
examinations.  You  only  publish  the  names  of  those 
who  succeed. 

6036.  We  publish  the  names  of  those  who  fail  in 
particular  subjects  ? — I do  not  think  that  need  bedone. 

6037.  Can  you  point  out  any  advantage  that  is 
gained  by  publishing  the  names,  that  would  not  be 
equally  served  by  publishing  merely  the  numbers  of 
the  candidates,  and  then  supplying  the  information  as 
to  the  names  to  the  particular  school  to  which  the 
student  belonged  and  to  the  students  themselves  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  publish  all  this 
detailed  information  ? — Except  that,  as  a public 
board,  you  are  expected  to  give  full  information. 

6038.  Are  you  aware  that  no  other  public  board 
does  it? — Well,  I think  the  public  have  come  tc  ex- 
pect you  to  do  it.  I think  they  wish  you  to  do  it. 
I think  the  schools,  too,  wish  it. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 


Feb.  1 

Rev.  M 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2nd,  1899. 

AT  1.30  o’clock,  p.m. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Commission,  42-J  Great  Brunswick- street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.;  The  Right  Hod.  O’Conor  Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd 
Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His  Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J. 
Walsh,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  T.  G. 
Houston,  m.a. 


Mr.  T.  G.  Houston,  m.a.,  Headmaster, 

6040.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Mr.  Houston,  you 
are  Headmaster  of  the  Coleraine  Academical  Institu- 
tion!— I am. 

6041.  And  you  have  had  thirty  years’  experience 
as  headmaster  1 — I have. 

6042.  As  Headmaster  of  the  same  institution  ! — 
No.  I have  been  headmaster  of  another  smaller 
school,  for  about  one  and  a half  years. 

6043.  And  you  were  for  four  years  assistant  master 
in  the  Belfast  Royal  Academy  ! — Yes,  I was. 

6044.  You  have  sent  in  a very  full  paper,  and  as  these 
papers  are  now  iD  the  possession  of  the  public  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bring  you  in  detail  through  the  entire 
of  your  paper,  but  I shall  call  your  attention  to  the 
main  points  of  your  evidence,  and  you  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  supplementing  your  written 
evidence  by  any  observations  you  may  now  desire  to 
offer.  In  the  commencement  of  your  paper,  with 
regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  you 
state  that  you  cannot  regard  the  working  of  the  In- 
termediate Act  as  a benefit  to  secondary  education  in 
Ireland.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  Commission 
your  reasons  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  ! — I think 
that  what  the  Intermediate  Act  really  did  do  was  to 
•open  a very  profitable  industry  in  a very  poor  country, 
and  that  a great  many  people  were  attracted  to  this 
industry  with  the  view,  of  making  money.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  that  accounts  to  a great  extent  for  the 
apparent  success  of  the  Act.  It  seems  to  me,  as  far 
as  my  own  observation  goes,  that  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation was  not  improved  by  the  Act.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a large  number  of  students  were  not 
provided  with  a very  good  training,  perhaps,  and  fur- 
nished with  a very  great  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation which  they  were  able  to  produce  in  examina- 
tions, but  what  1 mean  to  say  is  that  the  education 
afforded  them  did  not  tend  to  make  them  turn  out 
better  men  in  after  life.  The  products  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  have  not  been,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  men  of  more  vigorous  and  more  pro- 
ductive minds.  They'  have  not  been  better  writers  ; 
they  have  not  been  better  speakers ; they  have  not 
been  better  leaders  of  men.  I do  not  think  they  have 
been  better  citizens.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  width  of  education,  the  field  over  which  it 
wascarried,  was  very  greatly — enormously — increased. 
A very  much  larger  number  of  young  people  in  Ire- 
land went  forward  to  secondary  or,  if  you  will,  to  a 
grammar  school  education.  But  then  the  question  is, 
was  that  really  an  advantage  1 Can  we  believe  that 
last  year  there  were  9,000  young  people,  boys  a,nd 
girls,  in  Ireland  who  really  looked  forward  to  going 
to  the  University  or  to  entering  the  professions,  or  to 
any  other  goal  for  which  an  Intermediate  education 
is  required  1 We  must  not  forget  in  connection  with 
this  that  a very  considerable  number,  in  fact  a large 
number  of  those  who  are  not  merely  going  forward  to 
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the  professions,  but  who  actually  reach  the  professions, 
go  across  for  their  education  to  England,  a large,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  an  increasing  number.  If  those  were 
added  to  the  9,000  seeking  Intermediate  education  in 
Ireland,  the  total  would  be  very  large  indeed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  great  advantage  claimed  for  the 
Act  has  been  that  it  brought  to  bear  a powerful 
stimulus  on  both  pupils  and  teachers,  that  it  remedied 
the  stagnation  which  was  complained  of  in  education 
throughout  Ireland.  I think,  however,  that  that 
benefit  is  very  largely  exaggerated.  So  far  as  my  re- 
collection goes  there  was  very  little  of  that  stagnation  in 
the  Northern  schools.  Before  that  time  there  were  a 
number  of  schoolsrfounded  by  private  bequest  and 
otherwise  which  were  not  doing  their  duty,  and  then 
the  Charity  Commissioners  got  hold  of  them  and  swept 
away  the  abuses  with  that  “ besom  of  destruction,’’ 
which  I think  was  extremely  valuable.  I think  that 
was  needed,  but,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  schools 
before  the  Intermediate  Act  was  passed  were  not 
stagnant ; there  was  plenty  of  excellent  work  being 
done  by  schoolmasters,  and  the  ordinary  stimuli  of 
prizes  in  schools  and  honour  examinations,  and  finally 
the  University,  promoted  a very  healthy  competition 
which  I think  was  very  good.  Then  the  Intermediate 
Act  came  in,  and  all  that  was  changed.  It  stirred 
up,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  a very  fierce  rivalry, 
affecting  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  My  own  strong 
feeling  about  it  is  that  the  stimulus  was  a great  deal 
too  powei'ful,  and  the  results  have  not  been  beneficial, 
but  injurious  to  education  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

6045.  To  what  elements  in  the  system  established  by 
the  Act  of  1878  do  you  attribute  those  results  1 You 
have  mentioned  that  a very  large  sum  of  money'  was 
distributed,  that  very  large  pecuniary  rewards  were 
offered  by  the  Intermediate  Board.  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  approve  of  a large  sum  of  money  being  distri- 
buted upon  some  system  among  Intermediate  schools  ! 
— 1 approve  of  it. 

6046.  You  approve  of  it! — Yes,  certainly. 

6047.  But  it  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  grant 
is  distributed  that  you  object  to  !— Yes. 

6048.  Now  what  element  in  the  system  do  you  con- 
sider responsible  for  these  consequences  ! I will  bring 
you  to  the  main  point  at  once.  Under  the  Act,  re- 
sults fees  must  be  distributed  upon  the  result  of  a 
public  general  examination  of  students  held  for  the 
whole  country.  Is  that  the  element  in  the  system 
which  yon  think  is  responsible  for  the  results  you  re- 
fer to  1 — Not  only  the  results  fees  but  the  exhibitions. 

6049.  Let  us  take  them  separately.  Do  you  regard 
the  system  of  distributing  a public  grant  of  money  on 
the  result  of  a public  general  examination  as  a vicious 
system! — I do. 
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• GCi5f)-  What  would  you  desire  to  substitute  for  it  ? 
If  there  is  a large  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed, 
upon  what  system  would  you  prefer  to  distribute  it? 

J should  think  a mixed  system  of  inspection  and 
school  grants,  such  as  was  described  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ross.  He  stated  pretty  nearly  my  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  subject.  I should  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  giving  my  adherence  in  the  main  to  the 
opinions  he  put  forward. 

6051.  Would  you  altogether  dispense  with  exami- 
nations ? — Not  altogether. 

6052.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  element  of 
examination  should  be  supplied  ? — I think  that  inspec- 
tion must  fail  for  this  reason, that  no  inspector,  at  least, 
no  such  inspector  as  I.  should  like  to  see  appointed,’ 
could  possibly  examine  the  entire  work  of  a high- 
class  school.  I do  not  think  that  any  man  would  un- 
dertake such  a thing  that  had  a proper  sense  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  I think  that  papers  would  be 
required  to  be  sent  down  by  experts  as  before  to  all 
the  schools  for  all  the  higher  part  of  the  work  ; but  I 
think  that  inspection  could  very  well  take  Cognizance 
of  the  part  of  the  work  not  reached  by  the  examina- 
tion. 

6053.  Would  you  kindly  explain  that  answer  ? — I 
think  that  all  the  advanced  work  of  the  school  should 
he  tested  mainly  by  examination  papers  like  the  papers 
which  are  set  at  present ; I think  that  a gx-eat  deal  of 
the  work  of  a school  would  have  to  be  tested  by  a 
written  examination,  and  that  it  should  form  the 
ground  for  distributing  some  portion  of  the  grant,  at 
least,  for  the  assistance  of  schools.  And  I think  that 
an  inspector  of  ordinai'y  qualifications,  if  such  a man 
could  be  trusted  by  the  public,  could  do  a great  deal 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  school  work  generally 
and  of  the  school  equipment. 

6054.  What  branch  of  school  wox'k  do  you  suggest 
as  the  proper  subject-matter  of  inspection  ? — In  the 
first  place,  school  equipments,  l think. 

6055.  School  equipments  ? — School  equipments, 
veiy  much.  I think  that  if  assistance  is  given  to 
schools  it  should  be  ascertained  that  they  are  con- 
ducted under  proper  conditions  as  regards  the  health 
of  the  pupils. 

6056.  Proper  hours  of  recreation,  and  recreation 
gi-ounds  where  obtainable  ? — Yes. 

6057.  Then,  as  to  teaching.  In  what  branches  of 
learning  do  you  consider  inspection  important? — I 
should  think  in  the  pronunciation  of  modern  lan- 
guages. 

6058.  We  are  in  agreement  on  that? — And  of 
ancient  classics  too. 

6059.  As  regards  ancient  classics,  do  you  attach 
much  importance  to  inspection? — A great  deal. 

6060.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  same  purpose 
— pronunciation. 

6061.  Are  you  aware  that  as  regards  Latin  there 
are  various  modes  of  pronunciation  ? — Yes. 

6062.  Do  you  refer  to  prosody  ? — Particularly  pro- 
sody. 

6063.  Cannot  an  examination  into  prosody  be  had 
by  writing — I mean  by  asking  a student  to  mark  the 
quantities  of  the  syllables  in  a certain  portion  of  his 
task  ? — To  a certain  extent  it  could,  but  T do  not 
think  you  could  test,  for  instance,  the  cadence  of  a 
hexameter  or  iambic  line  by  any  system  of  marking. 

6064.  I think  we  all  agree  that  viva  voce  examina- 
tion in  some  shape  or  form  would  be  desirable  in 
classics  ? — I think  so. 

6065.  Now,  with  regard  to  natural  science,  do  you 
attach  importance  to  inspection — I mean  the  teaching 
of  chemistry  and  soforth? — Yes,  considerable  im- 
portance; but  I think,  perhaps,  the  importance  of 
inspection  with  regard  to  natural  science  has  been 
rather  exaggerated.  I differ  a good  deal  from  previous 
■ itnepses  upon  that  subject.  I think  all  the  wit- 
nesses whcse  evidence  I have  read  have  rather  under- 
valued the  worth  of  a small  amount  of  knowledge ; 
they  call  it  a smattering.  My  idea  is  that  one  really 


scientific  sound  idea,  if  it  is  only  once  implanted  pro 
Perly  in  a boy’s  mind,  is  productive  of  good  in  after- 
life, and  should  not  be  disregarded.  1 think  that  if  a 
teacher  can  show  in  an  Intermediate  examination  that 
he  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  such  an 
amount  of  knowledge  he  ought  to  get  credit  for  it. 

6066.  Is  there  anything  you  would  desire  to  add  on 
the  subject  of  inspection— as  to  the  character  of  the 
inspection  you  would  suggest,  and  the  subjects  which 
might  be  tested  by  inspection,  or  shall  I pass  on  to 
another  point  ? — I think  Monsignor  Molloy  has  already 
stated  that  he  would  recommend  thatinspeetion  should 
be  optional — that  is  to  say,  that  a school  should  not 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  it  if  it  did  not  wish  ; 
that  the  schools  should  be  invited  to  do  so,  and  that 
upon  the  result  of  inspection  an  additional  grant 
should  be  given.  He  proposes  that  a grant  should 
be  given  as  before  on  written  examinations,  but  that 
an  additional  graut  should  be  given  as  the  result  of 
inspection.  I think  that  that  is  a very  good  idea.  I 
know  that  many  schools  in  Ireland  are  afraid  of  in- 
spection, very,  much  afraid.  I think  that  a great 
many  of  the  teachers  apprehend  that  they  would  be 
bullied.  1 think,  perhaps,  they  imagine  that  they 
would  be  subjected  to  an  inspection  like  that  in 
the  National  schools.  In  the  case  of  inspection  of 
National  schools,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  inspec- 
tor is,  as  a rule,  educationally  and  perhaps  in  other 
ways  the  superior  of  the  teacher ; but  in  the  case  of 
high-class  Intermediate  "Schools  the  probability  is 
that  the  case  would  be  very  much  reversed,  and  I 
think  for  that  reason  a great  many  masters  of  In- 
termediate schools  are  very  much  afraid  of  inspection. 
But  I think  it  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  per- 
fectly harmless.  I have  often  heard  teachers  say 
that  their  life  was  hard  with  the  examinations,  but 
that  if  inspection  were  added  to  the  examinations  as 
at  present  conducted,  the  life  of  a teacher  would  be 
intolerable.  That  is  an  expression  I have  often  heard 
used. 

6067.  Do  you  agree  with  that  opinion  ? — Well,  I 
think  that  if  the  examinations  were  continued  just  as 
at  present,  and  a very  searching  inspection  insti- 
tuted, I agree  with  it. 

6068.  An  inspection,  in  order  to  be  a satisfactory 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  entire  grant,  must 
necessarily  be  a very  searching  one.  You  would 
rather  depi-ecate  that  system  ? — I would. 

6069.  You  advocate  inspection  as  ancillary  to 
examination,  not  as  a substitute  for  it?— Cer- 
tainly. 

6070.  I have  already  stated  that  under  the  Statute 
we  must  estimate  the  results  fees  upon  the  result  of  a 
general  examination  of  the  students,  but  that  we  have 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  power  to  annex  such 
conditions  as  we  think  fit  for  the  receipt  of  result 
fees  by  the  managers  of  schools.  Now,  assume  fo. 
the  moment  that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  we 
could  euforce  submission  to  inspection  as  a condition 
precedent  to  the  receipt  of  x-esult  fees,  and  assume 
also  that  we  institute  such  a system  of  inspection  as- 
you  would  regard  as  satisfactory,  limited  in  the  manner 
you  have  suggested,  does  that  commend  itself  to  your 

mind  as  a reasonable  solution  of  the  problem? It 

does. 

6071.  Or  have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? I do  not 
waiit  to  suggest  it  to  you  in  any  way  fui  ther  than  by 
asking  whether  you  have  anything  better  to  pro- 
pose ?— No,  I think  not ; it  is  very  much  what  I had 
thought.  T think,  however,  it  should  be  optional. 

6072.  You  think  it  should  be  optional.  Do  you 
think  we  should  still  continue  to  pay  results  fees  at 
the  uniform  rate  to  the  teacher  of  a school  who  had 
not  submitted  to  inspection  in  regard  to  hygienics  and 
to  the  pronunciation  of  modem  languages  ?— I do  not. 

I think  the  examination  grant  should  be  i-educed  in 
such  a case. 

6073.  You  can  hardly  call  that  system  optional  ? 

Well,  still  I think  it  would  be  optional  in  one  sense. 


I Feb.  2, 1899. 
Mr.  T.  G. 
Houston,  m.  a. 
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6074.  It  would  be  optional  in  one  sense ; but,  as  I 
understand,  you  propose  that  a manager  of  a school 
who  refuses  to  submit  to  inspection  should  be  to  a 
certain  extent  penalised  ? — To  a certain  extent,  but 
that  he  should  not  be  absolutely  debarred  from  sending 
pupils  in. 

6075.  I quite  understand! — And  I would  not  pro- 
pose that  he  should  be  penalised  to  a very  considerable 
extent. 

6076.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  inspection,  before  I 

proceed  to  some  other  matters — have  you  anything 
to  add  ? — Nothing.  . 

6077.  You  call  attention  both  in  your  paper  and  ra 
your  oral  evidence  to  the  fact  that  a large  number  of 
boys  in  Ireland  are  attracted  to  a grammar  school 
education — perhaps  a larger  proportion  than  one  would 
desire,  having  regard  to  the  necessities  of  life? — 
Yes 

6078.  That  fact  you  attribute  I gather,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a grammar  school  education  pays  the 
managers  of  schools  better,  having  regard  to  the  results 
fees  ? — Yes,  and  the  parents  better  also.  * 

6079.  And  pays  the  parents  better,  having  regard 
to  exhibitions  ? — Yes. 

6080.  In  order  to  obviate  that  result  would  you 
approve  of  the  establishment  of  separate  courses? 
Take  the  suggestion  that  we  should  have  three 
separate  courses : one,  a grammar  school  course; 
another,  which  might  fairly  be  called  a modern 
course  ; and  a third,  a scientific  course ; with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  they  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  make  it  equally  worth  the  while  of  the 
managers  of  schools  to  educate  pupils  in  view  of  any 
one  of  these  courses.  Would  you  approve  of  that  sug- 
gestion ?— I hardly  think  so.  There  are  difficulties. 

If  you  have  three  courses  you  require  a very  large 
staff  of  teachers  in  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
necessity  of  having  a separate  commercial  course  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  There  are  a class  of  boys 
who  go  to  commerce,  and  who  take  such  a position  in 
the  commercial  world  that  they  really  require  a liberal 
education — or  what  might  be  called  a liberal  educa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  requirements  of  this 
sort  of  pupils  will  be  met  by  a grammar  school  educa- 
tion up  to  a certain  stage,  certainly  up  to  the  stage  of 
the  Middle  Grade  at  least. 

6081.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  specialise 

•early  ! I would  not  specialise  early.  That  is  a special 

point  I would  like  to  make ; T would  be  against  early 
specialisation. 

6082.  When  would  you  begin  specialisation — in 
the  Senior  or  the  Middle  Grade  ?— Certainly  not  before 
the  Senior  Grade,  if  in  any. 

6083.  If  you  are  not  in,  favour  of  separate  courses, 
how  do  you  propose  to  remedy  the  evil  to  which  you 
have  called  attention,  namely,  the  attraction  of  an 
excessive  proportion  of  students  to  a course  more 
immediately  connected  with  entrance  to  the  univer- 
sities ; how  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that  evil  ? — I 
think  that  the  state  of  schools  before  the  Intermediate 
Act  was  passed  indicated  pretty  nearly  the  natural  and 
•ordinary  demand  for  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland 
pretty  nearly  so.  Of  course,  no  doubt  the  Inter- 
mediate Act  has  to  a certain  extent  lawfully  stimulated 
that  demand,  and  there  is  a considerable  number  of 
pupils  going  forward  now  to  Intermediate  education 
who  ought  to  be  going  forward,  but  T think  there  is  a 
large  number  who  should  not.  I think,  however, 
that  changes  might  be  made  which  would  turn  the 
energies  of  these  young  people  in  another  direction, 
and  leave  the  number  of  students  who  go  in  for  a 
grammar  school  education  in  its  natural  state. 

6084.  Would  you  propose  to  devote  the  entire 
grant  to  the  benefit  of  students  who  adopt  the 
grammar  school  course,  and  would  you  exclude  the 
other  students  from  consideration  ? — I think  not. 

6085.  I do  not  quite  understand  your  suggestion; 

would  you  kindly  develop  it  ? — What  I mean  is 


6086.  You  see  the  position  is  this  : you  say 
too  large  proportion  of  students  now  alopt  the 
grammar  school  course — the  course  you  have  described 
as  primarily  adapted  for  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
a university? — Yes. 

6087.  You  have  attributed  that  result  to  the  work- 
ing  of  the  Intermediate  system.  I should  be  glad, 
and  I am  sure  we  would  all  be  glad,  to  have  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  that  particular  evil  might  be 
remedied.  The  suggestion  that  I brought  before  you 
was  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  courses  other  than 
the  grammar  school  course,  in  respect  of  which  result 
fees  might  be  earned  by  the  successful  manager  of  a 
school? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
met  in  another  way.  I think  a portion  of  the  grant 
might  be  diverted  to  what  is  gem-rally  called  technical 
education.  I think  it  appeared  in  the  evidence  that 
there  were  considerably  under  100  Intermediate 
schools  that  took  advantage  of  the  Act  in  1879  ; there 
are  now,  in  1899,  324.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
quite  an  abnormal  and  unnecessary  increase  of  Inter- 
mediate schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  324  would  be  better  occupied  in  providing 
a good  technical  and  commercial  education  for  boys 
or  gii'ls  who  do  not  intend  either  to  enter  the 
professional  walks  of  life  or  to  go  to  the  university. 

6088.  Do  you  propose  that  any  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  fund  that  we  administer  should  be  di- 
verted from  Intermediate  to  technical  education? — 
If  additional  funds  cannot  be  obtained  I think  it 
should. 

6089.  That  is  what  I mean,  it  additional  funds 
cannot  be  obtained  ? — That  is  my  suggestion. 

6090.  That,  of  course,  I need  hardly  tell  you,  is 
beyond  our  powers.  I asked  you  could  you  suggest 
a remedy  for  the  evil,  and  your  suggestion  is  that,  if 
sufficient  funds  cannot  be  obtained  from  some  other 
source,  a portion  of  the  funds  now  devoted  to  Inter- 
mediate education  should  be  devoted  to  technical 
education  ? — That  is  my  view. 

6091.  I see  you  are  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 
limit  of  age  in  the  various  classes? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6092.  Would  you  give  us  your  reasons  for  that, 
please  ? — I think  that  no  abuse  is  likely  to  arise  from 
it,  because  boys  and  girls  can  be  kept  at  school  only 
for  a given  length  of  time ; there  is  no  likelihood  of 
a boy  going  on  till  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age.  I 
think  that  if  the  age  limit  were  abolished  boys  would 
remain  at  school  almost  the  same  length  of  time  that 
they  do  now.  Occasionally,  under  the  present  system, 
a difference  of  a few  days  in  a boy’s  birth  day  makes 
a very  great  difference  in  his  prospects  in  life  and  iD 
the  classification  in  school. 

6093.  Is  there  no  danger  that  a boy  might  be  kept 
in  a class  for  which  he  was  unsuited  by  a greedy 
manager  of  a school  in  order  to  earn  results  fees  ? — I 
think  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  earn  results  fees 
twice  upon  the  same  pupil,  unless  that  pupil  rose  from 
the  pass  to  the  honour  standard. 

6094.  That  is  not  exactly  the  matter  that  is  present 
in  my  mind.  A boy  might  be  kept  back  ; a boy  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  Middle  Grade  might  be  sent  up  in 
the  Junior  Grade ; I mean  there  might  be  sent  up  to 
compete  with  younger  boys  those  who,  in  a better 
conducted  school,  would  have  passed  in  the  Junior 
Grade.  Is  there  some  danger  of  chat  ? — You  speak 
of  competition;  do  you  mean  competition  between 
school  and  school  ? 

6095.  At  present  I am  talking  of  the  earning  of 
results  fees.  The  same  observation  would  apply  also  to 
competition  for  prizes  with  which  we  have  not  dealt  as 
yet  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  much  danger  of 
that  evil ; I think  the  other  is  so  much  greater  that  it 
would  be  better  to  risk  it. 

6096.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  balance  the  good 
and  the  evil ; we  cannot  expect  any  system  co  be 
absolutely  perfect  < — No. 

6097.  T pass  n i v from  the  earning  of  results  fees  to 
the  competition  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  Have  you 
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any  remarks  to  make  upon  that  subject  ? I do  not 
mean  to  invite  you  to  go  over  what  you  have  said  in 
your  paper,  but  if  there  is  anything  you  wish,  to  say  in 
addition,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  ? — I do  not  think 
I have  anything  more  to  say,  except  that  I think  they 
should  be  eleemosynary  exhibitions,  that  they  should  be 
given  when  it  was  shown  that  the  parents  of  a pupil 
were  not  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  pay  i or 
bis  education  or  to  continue  thateducation  without  such  • 
help. 

6098.  And  do  you  think  the  exhibition  should  be 
paid  directly  to  the  student,  or  used  as  a means  to 
provide  him  with  education! — It  should  be  entirely 
used  to  provide  him  with  education. 

6099.  I see  in  your  written  evidence  that  you  state 
— “ There  is  no  truth-speaking  man  or  woman  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Intermediate  examinations  who 
will  deny  that  they  are  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
•ruined  health,  and  not  a few  of  premature  death,  among 
the  students  who  have  passed  through  them.”  Have 
cases  of  that  description  come  under  your  personal 
notice,  or  do  you  merely  speak  from  hearsay  ? — I speak 
from  personal  knowledge — positive  personal  know- 
ledge 

6100.  Were  those  pupils  in  your  school? — No.  I 
cannot  say  never,  because  one  or  two  pupils  in  my 
--school  have  injured  themselves,  but  in  other  schools 
there  have  been  cases. 

6101.  Was  that  in  competitions  for  exhibitions  ?— 
.Mainly  in  competition.  It  is  a very  delicate  subject 
for  me  to  speak  upon. 

6102.  I do  not  at  all  ask  you  to  mention  names,  but 
if  you  could  give  us  a typical  case  of  what  you  refer 
-to,  it  woidd  be  useful.  You  see,  this  is  a very 
general  statement.  To  my  mind  it  is  a very  impor- 
tant branch  of  our  inquiry — the  possible  effects  of 
•examinations  upon  boys  and  girls  in  early  life  leading 
to  over-strain.  I should  like  something  a little  more 
-definite  ? — That  is  the  point  upon  which  I desire  to 
•speak  most ; in  fact  it  is  the  only  point  upon  which 
I wished  to  give  evidence.  I think  it  is  well  for 
everyone  to  confine  himself  to  what  he  feels  most 
■strongly  upon. 

6103.  Quite  so? — I think,  with  all  deference,  it  is 
best  to  confine  one’s  sell  to  the  a priori  ground  which 
I have  stated. 

6104.  By  the  a priori  ground  you  mean  arguing 
from  the  tendency  of  the  system  ? — Arguing  from  the 
•tendency  of  the  system  as  at  present  constituted. 

6105.  Arguing  from  tendencies? — Yes. 

6106.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  when  you  are 
investigating  a matter  of  fact,  a priori  reasoning  is  of 
very  much  less  value  than  examination  of  facts  ? — 
The  reason  is  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  as- 
■eertaining  facts. 

6107.  Then  you  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
facts? — I have,  but  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  speak 
of  them.  In  my  opinion  the  persons  who  are  most 
positive  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  over-pressure  are 
parents  whose  children  have  suffered,  and  teachers  at 
whose  schools  these  children  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  system.  That  is  my  experience ; I am  sorry 
to  make  such  a positive  statement. 

6108.  I can  understand  the  suggestion  as  regards 
the  teachers — but  to  what  would  you  attribute  the 
^unwillingness  of  the  parent  to  complain  of  the  over- 
pressure ? — I have  known  a case  like  this,  a parent 
had  lost  two  children  presumably  from  undue  work 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations.  When  the  second 
boy  died  the  verdict  of  the  attendant  physician  was, 

Another  victim  to  the  Intermediate  examinations.” 

6109.  At  what  age  ? — At  an  age  to  compete  for  the 
Middle  Grade  exhibitions. 

6110.  H ad  they  been  competitors  ? — They  had  been 
successful  competitors,  and  they  died  very  shortly 
after  the  competition.  I am  speaking  of  one.  case 
known  to . me,  and  that  was  the  verdict  of  the 
medical  man.  Parents  cannot  Lpossibly-  bring  them- 


selves to  acknowledge  even  to  themselves  that  they  had  I‘b-  2<  l8^9- 
sanctioned  their  child  going  into  a competition  that  jjr.  T.  G. 
had  ended  so  disastrously — that  is  not  human  nature.  Houston, m. a. 

6111.  You  know  the  circumstances  of  that  case? — 

I know  the  circumstances  of  that  case. 

6112.  And  to  what  did  these  parents,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  attribute  the  death  of  these  children? — I 
suppose  to  natural  delicacy  and  accident —accidental 
cold,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

6113.  Was  it  a cold  of  which  the  children  died? — 

I think  it  was  some  lung  trouble. 

61 14.  Lung  trouble? — I cannot  tell  you  very  defi- 
nitely. I prefer  adhering  to  the  a priori  ground. 

6115.  I am  trying  to  elicit  your  opinion  as  to 
matters  of  opinion,  and  your  knowledge  as  to  matters 
of  fact.  I understand  that  your  evidence  is  that 
on  a priori  grounds  you  would  expect  the  system  to 
lead  to  over-strain  and  tp  these  consequences  which 
you  describe  as  “ ruined  health  ” and  “ premature 
death,”  and  that  you  prefer  to  rest  your  case  upon 
those  a priori  grounds  ? — May  I explain  one  sen- 
tence in  my  written  evidence  ? 

6116.  To  be  sure? — Sometime  ago  I perpetrated 
the  folly  of  writing  a book,  now  happily  forgotten. 

6117.  Do  not  understand  me  as  regarding  the 
writing  of  a book  as  detracting  at  all  from  the  value  of 
your  evidence  ? — However,  the  book  consisted  of  a col- 
lection of  addresses  that  I had  delivered  from  a very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Intermediate  Act ; 

I took  up  that  subject  of  over-pressure,  and  I was 
afraid  that  perhaps  I might  have  over-stated  the 
case.  I was  anxious  to  get  the  highest  authority  I 
could  upon  the  subject  before  I published  the  book, 
and  I wrote  a letter  to  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Ward 
Richardson,  sending  him  all  I had  written  on  the 
subject,  and  in  my  correspondence  with  him  he 
entirely  justified  on  a priori  grounds  every  word 
I had  said. 

6118.  On  a priori  grounds  1—  On  a priori  grounds, 
yes. 

61 19.  Now,  would  you  state  the  a priori  ground  ? 

— The  ground  is  that  a child  of  13  or  14  years  of  age 
has  got  a long  and  difficult  course ; by  studying  this 
long  and  difficult  course  he  can  obtain  perhaps  £20 
for  his  teacher,  and  he  can  obtain  an  exhibition  of  £20 
for  himself.  Motives  of  that  kind  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  poor  parents  and  upon  poor  teachers.  Is 
it  human  nature  that  they  should  stand  out  against 
them,  and  consider  only  the  child’s  welfare  ? That  is 
my  ground. 

6120.  In  other  words,  temptations  exist  in  the 
present  system  to  iver-pressure  ?—  Yes. 

6121.  How  would  you  propose  to  minimise,  if  not 
altogether  to  remove,  those  temptations  ? — By  doing 
away  with  competition  so  far  as  possible — every  kind 
of  competition,  except  the  ordinary  healthy  competi- 
tion in  a school  itself  for  the  ordinary  school  rewards. 

6122.  Then  you  would  have  no  prizes  or  exhibi- 
tions ? — There  might  be  moderate  or  small  prizes,  but 
I do  not  know ; if  you  once  introduce  the  element  of 
competition  there  is  no  end  to  it ; it  is  like  record- 
breaking. 

6123.  Between  a system  of  simple  examination  for 
passes  without  any  prizes  and  a modified  system  of 
prizes,  which  would  you  prefer? — 1 should  like  to 
have  time  to  think  over  it ; I have  not  given  the 
subject  sufficient  thought. 

6124.  But  I take  it  as  the  general  result  of  youi 
evidence  that  you  would  minimise  competition 
amongst  students? — That  is  my  strongest  reason, 
because  of  the  dangers  to  health. 

6125.  The  considerations  of  health? — The  con- 
siderations of  health,  and  moral  considerations  also. 

6126.  Moral  considerations? — Yes. 

6127.  Will  you  develop  that  answer  a little;  I 
think  I understand  what  you  mean  ? — I think  that 
for  a boy  to  be  taught  that  he  is  reading  for  an  ex- 
hibition, and  that  that  is  his  main  object  in  life,  is 
morally  deteriorating  to  him,  and  likely  to  make  him 
a worse  man  and  a worse  citizen  in  after-life  ; he- reads 
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Feb,  s i,  1899.  for  an  exhibition  instead  of  pursuing  knowledge  for 

Mr.  T.  G.  the  sake  of  knowledge  itself. 

Houston,  m.  a.  6128.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  your  pupils  pursue 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  itself? — Very 
many  fewer  since  the  Act  was  passed ; I found  a 
good  many  did  it  before  that  time. 

6129.  I think  I have  brought  you  through  the 
entire  of  your  paper.  Is  there  anything  you  would 
wish  to  add  to  your  written  paper  ? — I think  a good 
many  of  the  difficuties — the  administrative  difficulties 
— would  be  removed  or  simplified  if  competition 
between  school  and  school  was  done  away  with.  I 
think,  for  instance,  that  the  Intermediate  Board  would 
be  in  a position  to  avail  icself  of  unpaid  work  like 
the  Society  of  Arts  or  the  South  Kensington  Depart- 
ment ; that  a great  deal  could  be  done  by  persons 
appointed  in  local  centres  by  a Board  of  Governors 
to  save  the  funds  of  the  Board. 

(At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Chief  Baron 
took  the  Chair.) 

6130.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I understand  that 
your  main  objection  to  the  system  is  the  injury  to  the 
student’s  health? — Health  and  character. 

6131.  Now,  according  to  your  reasoning,  I think 
all  examinations  involve  this  risk? — If  the  stimulus 
is  undue. 

6132.  So  that  it  is  a question  of  degree?— Yes. 

6133.  Is  the  stimulus  stronger  in  the  case  of  candi- 
dates for  exhibitions  under  our  Board  than  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  honour  or  entering  a University  ? — 
It  is  brought  to  bear  at  an  earlier  age  ; that  is  the 
reason  I have  the  objection. 

6134.  And  the  moral  effects  are  the  same,  but  not 
so  bad  ? — I do  not  think  the  moral  effects  are  at  all 
so  bad  upon  students  who  have  reached  maturity. 

6135.  Does  it  not  equally  prevent  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  on  its  own  account  ? — I think  that  that 
kind  of  pursuit  at  the  start  is  most  important. 

6136.  Is  there  not  in  every  department  of  life  at 
present  an  equal  danger  of  over-pressure?  Take  an 
apprentice  going  to  business? — I could  not  speak  from 
experience  with  regard  to  apprentices. 

6137.  Might  we  not  expect  to  find  quite  a number 
of  cases,  if  we  searched  for  them,  of  lads  going  to 
business  whose  health  has  broken  down,  and  who  are 
said  to  have  been  victims  of  over-pressure  ? — Possibly  ; 
these  lads  are  not  under  control.  I do  not  know 
that  the  Government  of  the  country  could  reach  them 
very  well.  They  have  tried  in  factories  to  protect 
children  from  undue  pressure  under  certain  conditions, 
but  I do  not  think  a Government  Board  or  a Board 
appointed  by  Government  could  reach  the  cases  you 
refer  to. 

6138.  Is  there  any  department  in  life  in  which 
our  energies  are  called  upon  in  which  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  over-pressure  of  the  feebler  ones  ? — I 
suppose  there  is  not.  The  strongest  argument  I have 
ever  heard  in  favour  of  the  Intermediate  Act  was 
that  it  served  to  eliminate  the  unfit,  like  alcohol  or 
war,  or  any  of  those  agencies  ; it  served  to  eliminate 
the  unfit,  not  from  the  examinations,  but  from  the 
world  and  the  rest  of  life  altogether. 

6139.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — By  killing  them? — 
By  killing  them. 

6140.  And  that  is  the  strongest  argument  you  have 
heard  in  favour  of  the  Intermediate  system? — Perhaps 
that  is  too  strong ; but  I have  heard  a very  strong 
advocate  of  the  Intermediate  Act  defend  it  on  those 
grounds. 

6141.  And  what  asylum  is  he  confined  in? — He  is 
the  headmaster  of  a school. 

6142.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — That  tendency 
and  these  results  are  not  special  to  any  locality  or 
any  school,  but  extend  over  the  whole  system  ? — So 
far  as  my  observation  goes  they  do. 

6 1 43.  And  we  may  take  it  that,  as  far  as  your  obser- 
vation goes,  over  the  whole  range  of  the  competition 
throughout  all  schools  that  state  of  things  exists  ?— I 
can  ouly  speak  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes. 


6144.  You  propose  to  get  rid  of  a very  important 
part  of  the  competition  by  distributing  in  the  indivi- 
dual schools  such  rewards  to  students  as  are  to  be 
given  ? — Yes. 

6145.  And  these  exhibitions  are  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  those  who  need  them ; that  is,  they  are  to 
be  charitable? — I think  so. 

6146.  Now,  practically,  there  comes  a very  serious 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  small  schools,  how  can  we 
assure  ourselves  that  these  exhibitions  are  given  only 
in  cases  of  real  need,  and  that  no  school  whose  pupils 
do  not  need  them  gets  any  exhibitions  ? — You  mean 
no  pupils  who  do  not  need  .them  ? 

6147.  Yes? — I should  think  that  could  be  done. 

6148.  I mean  a school  in  which  there  are  no  pupils 
needing  exhibitions — that  is,  no  pupils  who  are  of 
the  class  who  must  be  educated  by  charity.  Take  a. 
school  in  which  there  are  no  pupils  whose  parents 
could  not  educate  them ; that  school  gets  no  exhibi- 
tions according  to  your  principle  ? — That  school  gets 
no  exhibitions. 

6149.  How  then  would  you  secure  reasonable  con- 
fidence in  the  eyes  of  the  community  that  these 
charitable  exhibitions  are  honestly  awarded  to  those 
who  need  them  ? — I think  it  should  be  by  examina- 
tion of  some  kind. 

6150.  But  the  examination  must  be  of  a very 
selected  class,  that  is  of  the  class  who  cannot  be  edu- 
cated without  charity? — Yes.  I should  think  that 
no  one  who  was  not  in  that  position  would  present 
himself  at  such  an  examination.  He  would  require 
to  produce  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  sizarships  at 
Trinity  College,  that  his  means  were  of  that  limited 
nature. 

6151.  And  all  over  the  country  pupils  who  were 
anxious  to  compete  would  make  known  to  the  Board 
their  need,  and  in  any  school  where  two  or  more  of 
these  pupils  might  be  exhibitions  should  be  offered 
for  competition  ; is  that  your  view  ? — 1 do  not  think 
that  a pupil  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  any  particular 
school,  but  should  choose  his  own  school,  after  the- 
exhibitions  had  been  awarded,  that  the  exhibition 
should  be  held,  not  in  one  particular  school,  but  in 
any  school  that  the  pupil  chose. 

6152.  Is  there  then  to  be  any  competition  at  all  for 
these  scholarships  ? — I should  prefer  a qualifying 
examination  simply. 

6153.  Simply  1— -Simply  a qualifying  examination. 

6154.  And  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  would  be  left  to  the  Board  ? — Would  be 
left  to  the  Board. 

6155.  Coming  now  to  the  scheme  which  you  pro- 
pose in  the  room  of  the  present  one,  it  involves  two 
elements : first,  you  would  continue  the  present 
examinations,  but  they  would  not  be  so  severe  ? — 
With  modifications ; yes,  with  important  modifica- 
tions. 

6156.  That  is  to  say,  a general  written  examina- 
tion?— With  a certain  amount  of  liberty  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  schools  to  select  their  own 
coui'ses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

6157.  Then  it  cannot  be  a general  examination  ? — 
Not  a uniform  examination  ; that  is,  that  the  same 
papers  should  not  necessarily  be  sent  down  to  each 
school,  but  perhaps  a certain  latitude  of  choice  would 
be  allowed,  say,  in  regal'd  to  authors  ; that  one  school 
might  read  one  set  of  authors,  and  another  school 
would  read  another  set,  within  certain  limits.  So 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  half  a dozen  papers  pre- 
pared in  Latin  for  a particular  grade,  and  one  paper 
sent  to  one  school,  or  set  of  schools,  and  another 
paper  to  another  school,  or  set  of  schools. 

6158.  The  examiners  then  would  prepare  a certain 
paper  for  a school  teaching  a particular  course? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

6159.  So  that  we  might  have,  taking  an  extreme 
case,  nearly  400  different  courses  in  one  subject  ? — 
Well,  of  course,  you  might  regard  400  as  an  extremdy 
abnormal  and  not  a natural  number. 
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•6160.  It  is  a possibility  ? — I hardly  think  so. 
There  would  be  a certain  amount  of  uniformity, 
for  instance,  in  mathematics  ; the  papers  might  be 
the  same  all  over  Ireland  in  mathematics,  and 
possibly  in  grammar  and  science  the  papers  might 
be  all  the  same.  It  is  principally  in  English  authors 
•and  in  classical  authors  that  there  might  be  a limited 
•choice.  ’ 

6161.  Your  method  reduces  itself  to  this — that  the 
■only  difference  is  that  in  English  and  in  classics  you 
would  allow  a school  a choice? — And  in  modern 
languages. 

6162.  And  in  modern  languages  ? — I think  so. 

6163.  Now  as  to'  inspection.  Your  inspection  is 
intended,  first,  to  take  account  of  the  school  premises 
and  equipment  ? — Yes. 

6164.  And  then  of  the  education  of  the  pupils? — 
Yes. 

6165.  Would  you  contemplate  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  by  the  inspector  ? — I think  not.  I 
<lo  not  think  any  one  or  even  two  inspectors  would  be 
qualified  to  examine  all  the  scholars  in  all  the  subjects. 

6166.  What,  then,  would  their  inspection  consist 
in? — Mainly  the  parts  of  education  not  touched  by 
the  papers.  I think  the  advanced  work  would  be 
tested  by  the  papers,  and  elementary  work,  such  as 
reading,  writing  from  dictation,  and  perhaps  the  pro- 
nunciation of  modem  languages  and  the  classics, 
■should  be  tested  by  an  inspector. 

6167.  Then  you  propose  to  remunerate  a teacher  by 
a capitation  grant  on  these  pupils  who  passed  the 
inspection  ? — I think  so,  and  on  those  who  passed  the 
examination. 

6168.  Which  of  those  do  you  make  the  principal 
test  ? —I  should  think  at  first,  tentatively,  the  written 
examination,  and  then  let  the  inspection  be  introduced 
perhaps  gradually. 

6169.  You  have  said  in  your  paper  that  the  boys 
who  are  not  going  in  for  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions are  with  difficulty  kept  to  their  work  in  the 
schools  now  ? — I find  it  so. 

6170.  You  find  it  so  in  your  school? — Ido,  very 
much  so. 

6171.  You  do  not  limit  that  statement  to  candi- 
dates for  exhibitions,  do  you  ? — Of  course,  boys  are 
not  interested  merely  in  obtaining  results  fees  for  their 
masters ; if  they  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  any 
prize  or  exhibition  themselves  1 find  that  the  ex- 
aminations dishearten  them,  and  they  require  to  be 
pushed. 

6172.  So  that  I was  wrong  in  supposing  that  you 
meant  the  pupils  who  enter  for  the  Intermediate. 
You  limit  it  now  to  the  pupils  who  have  some  hope 
•of  an  exhibition  or  prize?  —They  are  the  only  pupils 
who  work  really  well  and  enthusiastically — the  pupils 
who  have  some  hope  of  a prize  ; the  others  generally 
require  to  be  pushed. 

6173.  That  has  not  always  been  so? — No;  it  has 
not  always  been  so  in  my  experience. 

6174.  They  require  now  to  be  pushed  more  vigor- 
ously than  before  ? — They  would  require  to  be,  and  yet 
I think  the  headmaster  has  a very  unpleasant  task  in 
pushing  them.  Measures  that  were  in  vogue  in  former 
times  when  no  such  pecuniary  interests  were  involved 
would  not  do  now.  I think  a conscientious  man  could 
not  use  the  same  severity  in  pushing  boys  to  get  results 
fees  for  himself  that  he  could  when  the  only  object  he 
had  was  the  good  of  the  boys. 

6175.  You  think  that  the  Intel-mediate  Act  has 
unduly  stimulated  education — that  is,  of  the  grammar 
school  type  ? — 1 think  so. 

6176.  You  would  like  to  see,  if  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise obtained,  the  formation  of  technical  schools  out 
of  the  funds  given  to  this  Board  to  distribute  ? — I 
think  so.  I think  a large  number  of  the  400  schools 
might  very  properly  become  technical  schools. 

6177.  Of  course  you  take  into  account  this,  that 
a large  proportion  of  those  schools  are  girls’  schools  ? 
—Yes. , 


6178.  Dr.  Barkley. — I see  that  in  addition  to 
proposing  to  abolish  competition  between  schools,  you 
propose  to  limit  the  number  of  schools  that  should  be 
assisted  by  the  Board.  On  what  principle  should  the 
Board  select  the  particular  schools  and  say  they  will 
give  assistance  to  those  schools  and  not  to  others  ? — 
Well,  through  the  number-  of  pupils,  the  buildings, 
the  equipment,  and  the  facilities  for  education.  I 
think  the  limit  of  ten  pupils  is  not  a good  limit ; to 
say  that  ten  pupils  constitute  a school  I think  is  rather 
a mistake. 

6179.  I suppose  that  that  was  meant  to  provide  for 
the  cost  of  schools  that  were  established  necessarily 
upon  a somewhat  small  scale  and  expected  to  grow 
larger.  What  limit  would  you  suggest  ? — That  is  a 
detail  I have  not  sufficiently  considered. 

6180.  Do  you  not  think  that  a number  of  small 
schools  that  have  been  helped  under  the  Intermediate 
system  were  really  required  and  have  done  good 
work  ? — Some  of  them  perhaps  were,  and  I should 
think  they  .would  not  be  extinguished  by  any  change 
in  the  Act.  Schools  that  were  not  wanted  would  go 
out  probably. 

6181.  What  you  object  to  are  cases  where  three  or 
four  rival  schools  that  are  not  required  by  differences 
of  religion  have  sprung  up  in  the  same  locality  ? — 
Mainly. 

6182.  That  does  not  apply  in  Coleraine,  I think? — 
No,  there  are  no  other  Intermediate  schools  in  Coleraine. 

6183.  Except  for  girls  ? — Except  girls’  schools. 

6184.  You  hope  to  get  rid  of  competition  between 
schools  by  a change  of  system,  so  as  to  have  the  exami- 
nations in  the  schools  themselves  and  inspection.  If  a 
nu  m ber  of  schools  asked  for  examination  and  inspection, 
and  if  they  satisfied  the  examiners  and  the  inspectors, 
would  they  not  form  an  additional  claim  upon 
the  limited  fund  we  have  to  dispense,  and  in  that  way 
reduce  the  amount  that  can  be  received  by  other 
schools  ; would  there  not  be  competition  in  that 
way  ? — I hardly  follow  you. 

6185.  Say  that  we  have  at  present  something  like 
380  schools  receiving  resides  fees,  some  on  a very 
small  scale.  Supposing  that  100  more  schools  come 
in  and  ask  for  an  examination  on  the  new  plan  and  for 
inspection,  and  that  those  schools  satisfy  the 
examiners  and  the  inspectors,  would  not  that  be  an 
additional  claim  upon  the  funds  which  are  limited  in 
amount,  so  that  less  money  could  be  given  to  each 
individual  school  ? — You  mean  suppose  500  came  in 
instead  of  400  schools  ? 

6186.  Yes  ? — I think  that  is  extremely  im- 
probable. 

6187.  You  know  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  coming  in  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
said  that  there  are  some  schools  that  have  objected  to 
the  examination  system,  but  that  might  wish  to  come 
in  if  the  change  was  made  ? — I do  not  think  that 
practically  any  difficulty  would  arise  from  this  cause. 

6188.  If  more  schools  satisfied  the  examiners  and  in- 
spectors under  the  new  system  than  under  the  present 
system,  the  grant  to  each  school  would  necessarily  be 
diminished?— I think  that  so  many  of  the  present 
schools  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  Board  that  no  probable 
increase  would  at  all  make  up  for  the  falling  away  in 
the  number  of  schools  that  came  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  Board. 

6189.  If  the  existing  schools  were  all  to  satisfy 
the  examiners,  in  some  cases  schools  that  showed  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  would  get  an  increased  share 
of  the  money,  while  schools  that  showed  only  a small 
number  of  pupils  would  get  a smaller  share  than  they 
now  get.  W ould  not  this  give  rise  to  a certain  amount 
of  competition  ?-I  think  a certainamountof  competition 
is  inevitable  between  school  and  school,  because  the 
reputation  of  the  school,  the  character  of  the  teachers, 
the  esteem  in  which  the  parents  hold  them— these 
are  elements  of  competition  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of, 
but  they  are  healthy  elements.  Perhaps  the  element 
you  mention  might  be  regarded  as  a healthy  stimulus. 

2 T 2 
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Mi-.tTc. 

H<  uJton,  m.a. 
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6190.  You  do  not  object  to  competition  between 
schools  altogether? — It  is  inevitable,  quite  inevitable. 

6191.  Is  there  not  another  difficulty,  that  if  the  re- 
port of  a particular  school  was  very  favourable,  and 
the  report  of  another  school  was  much  the  reverse,  the 
school  that  was  badly  reported  upon  would  say  that  it 
had  not  got  fair  play,  and  perhaps  appealing  against  the 
report  would  call  for  a fresh  inspection  ? — I think  some 
difficulty  of  that  kind  is  quite  inseparable  from  in- 
spection, but  I think  in  practice  it  might  be  got 
over. 

6192.  If  separate  examination  papers  are  sent  to 
different  schools  according  to  the  programme  which 
the  master  has  put  forward,  is  there  not  some  danger 
of  some  schools  saying  that  the  examination  papers 
sent  to  one  school  were  easy,  and  that  their  pupils 
secured  a larger  number  of  passes,  while  the  papers 
sent  to  another  school  were  unduly  difficult,  and  their 
pupils  secured  a smaller  proportion  of  passes? — Of 
course  my  recommendations  involve  your  doing  away 
with  the  publication  of  results,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  between  each  separate  school  and  the  Board. 

6193.  Results  must  be  looked  to  by  the  Board, 
because  it  has  to  distribute  the  grant,  and  it  can  only 
distribute  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  if  the  results 
were  such  as  to  make  greater . demands  upon  them 

than  at  present ? — I think  I apprehend  your 

question ; I think  I see  what  you  mean — that  one 
school  might  be  jealous  of  another  and  say  that  the 
other  school  was  getting  a great  deal  of  money  for 
much  inferior  work,  that  the  papers  sent  to  them 
were  easier,  and  that  they  were  earning  results  fees 
for  doing  less  work,  and  that  their  own  work  was 
better,  but  not  so  well  paid. 

6194.  Yes? — That  is  another  question  that  I have 
not  thought  sufficiently  cf. 

6195.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  money  to  distribute.  If'we  were 
simply  an  examining  body  with  no  money  to  distri- 
bute, that  difficulty  would  scarcely  arise  ? — Not 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

6196.  You  complain  that  the  programme  is  unfair 
to  the  Intermediate  teacher,  and  that  things  have 
been  getting  worse  in  this  respect.  Can  you  give  us 
any  instance  of  how  this  injury  is  effected? — Well,  in 
the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  You 
must  take  the  programme  up,  or  give  up  your  posi- 
tion altogether.  A parent  will  bring  a boy  to  you 
and  say,  “ My  boy  has  got  to  get  the  advantages  of 
the  Intermediate  system  ; you  must  prepare  him  in 
the  particular  work  suitable  to  his  age and  the 
master,  no  matter  whether  he  thinks  that  work 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  boy,  or  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  school,  or  not,  has  no  choice,  but  must 
put  that  pupil  into  a class  suitable  for  that  work. 

6197.  But  I was  drawing  your  attention  to  your 
complaint  that  things  are  getting  worse  in  that  re- 
spect. I understand  your  objection  to  a uniform  pro- 
gramme existing  at  all,  but  in  what  way  have  things 
been  getting  worse  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
period?— In  the  first  place  the  examinations  have 
been  getting  more  difficult ; the  standard  has  been 
getting  higher  ; it  has  been  rising  from  time  to  time, 
and  examiners  have  expressed  themselves  very  much 
pleased  with  the  better  work  that  has  been  done.  No 
matter  how  high  they  raise  the  standard,  the  examiner 
will  still  find  students  to  come  up  to  it,  because  they 
will  be  forced  to  do  so.  The  other  point  is,  that  it 
has  encouraged  specialisation  and  discouraged  general 
information.  My  own  view  is  that  a tolerably  wide 
general  course  of  instruction  is  best  for  the  boy,  best 
for  his  intellectual  development  in  after-life  ; while 
the  tendency  of  the  Intermediate  rules  has  been  of 
late  to  encourage  specialisation,  and  to  make  a boy 
take  up  only  a limited  number  of  subjects. 

6198.  Do  you  think  the,  examination  papers  might 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  perhaps  not  obliging  a 
boy  to  confine  himself  to  one  of  the  two  sections, 
but  saying  distinctly  which  are  the  questions  that 
ought  to  be  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  a pass,  and 


which  questions  a boy  who  merely  aims  at  a pass-- 
might  let  alone.  Do  you  think  anything  of  that  sort 
would  be  an  improvement? — I do  not  think  separate- 
papers  should  be  set  for  pass  and  honours,  because- 
the  boys  who  prepare  for  pass  and  honours  must  be- 
educated  in  the  same  classes,  and  therefore  I do  not 
think  that  Such  a change  would  be  desirable. 

6199.  The  idea  is  not  so  much  of  setting  separate- 
papers  as  of  distinguishing  the  pass  questions  in  the 
same  paper  from  the  honour  questions? — I do  not 
know  that  I would  fix  anything,  1 would  let  the  stu- 
dent find  out  what  he  can  answer  and  what  he  cannot 

6201).  But  is  there  not  a possibility  of  a student 
mistaking  what  he  can  answer  1— That  is,  of  course,, 
possible,  but  I do  not  see  how  you  can  remedy  that.. 
I should  be  rather  against  a separate  paper  or  a sepa- 
rate division  of  questions. 

6201.  As  regards  the  papers  getting  harder,  does 
that  difficulty  not  apply  to  a greater  extent  to  boys 
simply  aiming  at  a pass  than  to  boys  going  up  for 
honours  ? — Perhaps  it  does ; yes,  I should  think  it  does. 

6202.  I see  you  refer  to  the  exodus  of  Irish  boys, 
to  English  schools.  Js  there  any  reason  for  attribut- 
ing this  to  the  working  of  the  Intermediate  system  ?' 
— Well,  1 think  a great  many  of  the  better  class  of 
people — the  people  who  have  means  to  send  their 
children  to  English  schools — disapprove  very  much  of 
the  competition  to  which  I have  referred ; I think 
that  they  are  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  my  view 
about  over-pressure,  and  about  the  iron  nature  of  the 
programme,  and  that,  having  means,  they  refuse  to- 
submit  their  children  to  such  an  ordeal,  and  send  them 
across  to  England  for  their  education. 

6203.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  on 
that  ground  that  they  send  them  to  England.  Are  there 
not  other  reasons  that  have  always  led  parents  of  that 
class  to  send  their  children  to  England  if  they  can 
conveniently  do  so? — Yes,  but  I am  speaking  off 
what  parents  have  said  to  me.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
merely  cn  excuse,  but  parents  have  alleged  tome  that 
that  was  the  main  reason  for  their  sending  their 
children  across  to  English  schools. 

6204.  Then  under  the  head  of  “ Alterations  in  the- 
System,”  you  say  that  the  payment  of  results  fees  was- 
intended  to  effect  the  improvement  of  the  school* 
where  they  were  too  poor  to  provide  proper  buildings- 
and  pay  sufficient  salaries — sufficient  to  attract  the 
best  men  to  their  service.  The  results  fees  given  at 
present  are  much  larger,  owing  to  an  additional 
source  of  income  having  been  provided,  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  system.  Do  you  still 
find  that  they  are  inadequate  to  enable  proper  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  teachers? — That  is  largely  a per- 
sonal question.  My  own  attitude  towards  the  Inter- 
mediate course  has  been  somewhat  different  from- 
that  of  my  professional  brethren,  and  T hardly  like  to 
quote  my  own  experience  in  that  respect  as  a uni- 
versal rule.  I have  rather  drawn  aside  from  the  In- 
termediate competition — particularly  in  recent  years. 

6205.  Then  this  statement  represents  your  own 
experience,  I understand  ? — It  represents  my  own 
experience. 

6206.  I believe  you  have  tried  some  experiments 
in  dealing  with  results  fees? — Yes. 

6207.  There  have  been  advertisements  showing  that 
certain  payments  were  made  to  pupils  who  had 
passed  on  account  of  results  fees  earned  by  them  ? — 
Yes. 

6208.  Have  you  found  that  this  experiment  has 
answered  well  ? — I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  that  matter.  I had 
two  reasons  for  doing  that. 

6209.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Kindly  explain  what 
it  was  exactly,  because  I did  not  quite  catch  what  the 
matter  was  to  which  the  question  referred? — Dr. 
Barkley  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  schcol  which 
I have  under  my  care,  a portion  of  the  results  fees 
had  been  offered  to  the  pupils  who  were  success- 
ful in  obtaining  results  fees  and  did  not  gain  exhibi- 
tions. What  forced  that  step  upon  me  was  the  fact 
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of  this  touting  for  pupils.  I found  that  parent  after 
parent  of  my  pupils  came  in  and  told  me  that  they 
had  been  solicited — written  to — as  soon  as  their 
children  showed  signs  of  progress,  to  let  them  go  to 
other  schools  because  the  other  schools  found  the  re- 
sults fees  obtainable  for  them  were  so  valuable,  and 
my  school  was  in  danger  of  getting  emptied  of  its 
clever  boys  just  by  that  touting.  The  advertisement 
referred  to  was  a reply  to  those  underhand  attempts, 
and  there  was  another  reason,  which  I should  hardly 
care  to  state,  for  my  taking  the  step  I did.  I hoped 
that,  perhaps.it  might  contribute  in  some  small  degree 
to  bringing  about  a Commission  such  as  the  present. 

6210.  Dr.  Barkley.— Does  not  that  rather  tend 
to  show  that  you  had  a sufficient  sum  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  school,  and  that  you  had  money  to  give 
away  1 — I never  personally  took  any  great  advantage 
from  the  results  fees. 

6211.  But  if  the  money  was  wanted  for  the  better 
payment  of  the  teachers,  or  for  die  improvement  of 
the  school,  surely  it  was  a surplus  after  providing  for 
these  objects  that  you  disposed  of  in  that  way  1 — It 
was  what  had  formerly  gone  to  the  remuneration  of 
the  teachers.  My  colleagues  and  myself  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  the  step  we  did  owing  to  the  extreme 
prevalence  of  the  habit  of  touting  for  pupils.  We 
thought  that  there  was  no  other  wav  of  resisting  it. 

6212.  T suppose  you  know  that  that  action  was 
complained  of  to  the  Board1}— I believe  so. 

6213.  You  think  there  is  no  other  way  of  meeting 
the  system  of  touting.  Would  the  parents  them- 
selves not  be  disposed  to  select  the  best  schools  for 
their  children  1 — Well,  a certain  class  of  parents  would 
be,  but  a great  many  parents  are  not  highly  educated, 
and  are  not  at  all  qualified  to  resist  such  temptations. 
I know  as  a fact  that  representatives  from  some  schools 
have  gone  round  like  commercial  travellers  into  other 
towns,  called  upon  the  pupils  of  the  teachers  situated 
in  those  towns,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages 
which  they  would  obtain  by  coming  to  them.  It  is  a 
very  great  and  crying-out  evil,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  ladies’  schools. 

6214.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  before  us 
that  the  ladies’  schools  have  endeavoured  to  meet  that 
evil  by  entering  into  an  agreement  between  them- 
selves that  they  would  do  their  best  to  resist  anv 
such  practices,  afid  not  only  not  participate  in  them 
themselves,  but  not  give  any  reductions  to  people 
asking  for  them  1 — I am  afraid  I could  not  have  any 
great  confidence  in  an  arrangement  of  that  kind.  I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  something  like  the  arrangement 
amongst  the  cycle  agents  in  Ireland,  that  they  should 
all  demand  the  same  price  for  a machine  ; I fear  it 
would  not  work. 

6215.  But  is  there  not  a certain  amount  of  esprit 
de  corps  amongst  teachers,  as  in  other  classes  1 — 
When  there  is  a large  question  of  money  involved  I 
am  afraid  that  the  esprit  de  corps  will  not  prove  a 
very  effective  barrier. 

6216.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. —There  was  a case 
mentioned  here  of  a teacher  being  charged  with 
having  applied  in  writing  to  the  parent  of  a pupil 
that  the  parent  should  send  his  son  to  his  school,  and 
the  teacher  proved  that  he  had  not  known  of  the 
existence  of  the  parent  or  the  pupil.  Now  may  it  not 
be  that  a good  deal  of  this  touting  is  rumour  V — My 
own  reason  for  saying  it  is  that  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  who  have  received  the  letters  have  informed  me 
of  it.  That  is  my  authority  for  making  the  statement . 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  the  case  I have 
referred  to  the  parent  of  the  pupil  informed  the 
schoolmaster  that  he  had  received  a letter  from  the 
headmaster  of  another  school  offering  special  advan- 
tages, and  it  was  proved  that  the  man  had  received  no 
such  letter. 

6218.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Did  you  ever  your- 
self test  any  of  these  cases  in  the  way  in  which  that 
witness  proved  to  us  that  he  acted — by  making 
inquiries.  It  was  stated  that  the  parent  of  the  boy, 
in  order  to  induce  the  master  of  a school  to  give  some 


advantages,  stated  that  the  manager  of  another  school  Feb.  2,  1899. 
had  offered  to  take  his  boy  at  a very  low  figure,  but  on  JIr  -f  q 
making  inquiries  the  story  had  turned  out  to  bean  Houston,  m.  a. 
absolute  falsehood.  Did  you  ever  yourself  test  any  of 
these  cases  1 — Two  cases  occur  to  my  mind  just  now, 
and  the  parents  in  both  cases  were  clergymen  of  very 
high  character  who  told  me  so. 

6219.  O’Conor  Don. — But  you  did  not  test  their 
statements  1 — No. 

6220.  But  I understand  you  yourself  had  given  the 
results  fees  back  to  the  parents  1 — I have  done  so  in 
order  to  meet  that  touting  and  for  the  other  reason 
mentioned. 

6221.  To  what  extent — in  how  many  cases'? — I 
have  done  it  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

6222.  You  have  done  it  as  a practice  1 — As  a 
practice — expressly  to  meet  the  evil  I complained  of. 

6223.  The  whole  of  the  results  fees,  or  only  a 
portion  1 — Half, — to  pupils  who  passed  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  without  obtaining  exhibitions. 

6224.  And  what  proportion  of  the  results  fees  did 
you  return  to  the  parents  of  the  students  ; did  you 
return  the  whole,  or  only  a portion  1 — Half  of  the 
results  fees  won  by  the  pupils. 

6225.  With  regard  to  all  the  students  who  did  not 
gain  exhibitions  or  prizes  1 — Pretty  nearly  all ; of 
course  not  in  the  case  of  students  holding  free  scholar- 
ships or  anything  of  that  kind. 

6226.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  object  to  the  exhibi- 
tions now  awarded  as  being  too  large  ; to  what  extent 
do  you  think  they  could  be  reduced  to  advantage  1 — 

I am  not  prepared  with  any  suggestion ; I have  not 
thought  sufficiently  on  the  subject. 

6227.  I suppose  the  objection  applies  to  all  the 
grades ; it  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  amount  in 
the  highest  or  the  amount  in  the  lowest  grade  1 — I 
think  they  are  most  objectionable  in  the  higher 
grades  ; the  amounts  are  more  excessive  there. 

622S.  It  has  been  proposed  to  us  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Preparatory  Grade  no  exhibition  should  be 
given — that  if  anything  were  given  it  should  be  a 
small  amount  iu  the  form  of  prizes.  Would  that  be 
a great  improvement! — I think  the  Preparatory 
Grade  should  be  abolished  altogether. 

6229.  Of  course  the  Preparatory  Grade  is  one , of 
the  sources  of  the  results  earned  by  the  schools — 
they  get  results  by  boys  passing  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  as  well  as  in  the  higher  grades'? — According 
to  the  system  I suggested  of  course  the  same  boys 
would  bring  results  to  the  schools  through  inspec- 
tion ; they  would  be  the  Junior  boys  of  the  school. 

6230.  That  could  only  be  done  in  case  thei-e  was  a. 
change  in  our  Act.  We  could  not,  under  the  Act,, 
give  results  to  boys  who  were  not  examined  1 — No. 

6231.  You  suggest  that  exhibitions  should  be 

limited  to  poor  boys.  Is  there  not  a great  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  any  arrangement  of  that  sort  when 
the  funds  come  from  a central  board.  If  they  were- 
raisediu  a locality,  the  locality  might  be  able  to  decide 
in  what  schools  poor  boys  are  likely  to  require  as- 
sistance, and  to  award  a certain  number  of  bursaries- 
for  poor  boys  in  those  schools;  but  is  it  not  difficult- 
for  us,  as  a central  board,  to  distribute  the  funds 
which  we  have  to  give  as  exhibitions  on  the  principle 
of  poverty  1— I should  think  it  would  be  difficult,  but 
not  impossible.  , 

6232.  Would  not  one  great  difficulty  be  the  feeling 
that  would  naturally  arise  that  some  localities  were 
favoured  in  preference  to  others  1 — The  inhabitants  of 
any  locality  would  be  at  liberty  to  submit  their  claims 
to  the  Intermediate  Board. 

6233.  But  how  are  we  to  compare  the  claims  of 
Derry,  say,  with  those  of  Cork  or  Killarney  ?-  Would 
each  case  not  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  ? 

6234.  We  can  only  distribute  a limited  fund  in 
exhibitions.  Supposing  a great  number  of  claims 
come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  how  are  we 
to  settle  the  amount  that  is  to  be  given  to  one 
locality  or  to  another  1 — I have  not  thought  of  giving 
it  to  localities,  but  to  individuals. 
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Teb.  2, 1899.  6235.  I thought  your  proposal,  as  given  on  the 

Mr.  tTg.  paper  here,  was  that  these  exhibitions  should  be  founda- 

Houston,  m. a.  tions  in  connection  with  particular  schools? 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Earned  by  the  pupil. 

6236.  Dr.  Barkley. — This  is  what  you  say  in 
your  printed  evidence — “ I would  therefore  suggest 
that  the  very  desirable  object  of  assisting  poor  boys 
or  girls  who  possess  talent  might  be  achieved  by 
founding  in  connection  with  assisted  schools  scholar- 
ships of  adequate  amount,  awarding  them  only  to 
pupils  of  limited  means,  and  making  them  tenable 
only  on  certain  conditions  ?— - 1 quite  see  your  point 
in  reference  to  partiality  to  certain  localities,  and,  as 
you  say,  it  would  be  a difficult  thing  to  avoid,  per- 
haps, the  appearance  of  that,  but  I do  not  think  it  is 
impossible.  I think  any  system  involves  difficulties, 
so  far  as  that  goes. 

6237.  I thought  in  your  answers  to  Dr.  Todd 
Martin  that  you  were  possibly  suggesting  a general 
examination  for  those  boys,  but  I was  not  quite  sure 
of  that? — I think  the  examination  should  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  Intermediate  Board  in  some  way  of  the 
fitness  of  the  applicant.  I mean  that  every  boy  who 
applies  for  a thing  of  that  kind  should  satisfy  the 
Board  of  his  fitness  to  obtain  a grant. 

6238.  But  is  ihe  Board  to  be  satisfied  by  a general 
examination  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  by  special 
examinations  for  different  schools  ? — That  is  a detail 
as  to  which  I should  require  consideration  for  ; I 
could  not  quite  answer  that  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

6239.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  see  the  diffi- 
culty ? — I do,  quite. 

6240.  That  there  are  two  qualifications — one  is 
special  talent  in  the  boy,  the  other  is  poverty.  We 
should  require  evidence  of  both  ? — Yes. 

6241.  And  you  propose  that  there  should  not  be  p 
general  competition  of  the  poor,  but  that  it  should  be 
in  the  particular  school  or  locality.  Now,  one  difficulty 
would  be  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  one 
district  that  we  had  not  transferred  the  charitable  fund 
too  largely  to  another  ? — I think  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be,  not  competitive  as  between  boy  and 
boy,  but  qualifying —that  the  parents  of  a boy  who 
-came  up  to  the  proper  standard  would  be  allowed  to 
present  him  to  any  school. 

6242.  But  I am  thinking  now  of  this.  You  see  a 
■qualifying  examination  has  this  difficulty  in  my  view, 
that  you  cannot  be  sure  that  the  candidate  is  a specially 
talented  boy  whom  the  State  ought  to  educate  ? — I see 
your  point,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a difficulty,  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  insuperable. 

6243.  That  is  quite  apart  from  another  serious  diffi- 
culty— that  I do  not  see  how  we  could  command  the 
confidence  of  the  country  that  we  were  distributing 
this  charitable  fund  with  due  regard  to  all  the  interests 
concerned? — I understand. 

6244.  Dr.  Barkley. — There  is  another  difficulty 
that  occurs  to  me.  The  amount  of  money  the  Board 
could  set  apart  for  exhibitions  is  necessarily  a limited 
sum.  Supposing  we  made  the  examination  not  com- 
petitive butqualifying,  you  might  have  many  more  boys 
passing  the  qualifying  examination,  and  satisfying  the 
Board  of  their  poverty,  than  the  sum  available  would 
provide  for? — But  you  could  make  the  standard  as 
high  as  you  liked. 

6245.  That  would  be  making  it  competitive  to 
some  extent.  If  you  raise  the  standard,  you  introduce 
a certain  element  of  competition? — If  the  number 
presenting  themselves  was  too  great  for  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board,  then  I think  raising  the 
standard  would  be  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

62_46.  I see  you  refer  in  your  paper  to  the  teaching 
of  elementary  chemistry  which  formerly  existed  in 
your  school,  and  you  say  that  the  passing  of  Rule  25 
made  it  necessary  to  give  up  chemistry  entirely. 
How  did  it  have  that  effect  ? — The  boys  found  that 
they  could  only  score  in  a more  limited  number  of 
subjects,  and  chemistry  was  not  the  most  convenient 
subject  for  them  to  score  in ; the  consequence  was 


that  they  came  to  me,  with  their  parents’  sanction, 
for  permission  to  stop  learning  chemistry,  and  I 
therefore  had  to  give  it  up. 

6247.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  marks  a boy  could  tender  him- 
self for  was  intended  to  check  one  of  the  evils 
you  referred  to,  that  is,  the  very  extensive  courses 
which  some  boys  took  up.  If  a boy  can  only  go  in 
for  6,000  marks  in  the  Junior  Grade,  it  necessarily 
limits  the  number  of  subjects  he  can  take  up ; and  if 
he  takes  up  subjects  amounting  to  6,000  marks,  and 
takes  chemistry  in  addition,  he  has  a more  extended 
course  than  if  he  takes  them  up  without  chemistry  ? 
— I do  not  think  the  boys  have  had  their  work  made 
lighter  in  working  for  a smaller  number  of  marks ; 
I think  they  have  worked  harder  for  the  smaller 
number  of  marks  than  they  used  to  do  for  the  larger. 

6248.  But  they  have  worked  on  a smaller  number 
of  subjects? — Yes,  they  have  worked  on  a smaller 
number  of  subjects,  but  I believe  the  work  has  been 
more  difficult. 

6249.  They  were  formerly  allowed  to  go  in  for 
7,000  marks  ? — Yes. 

6250.  That  allowed  them  to  take  up  more  subjects 
than  at  present? — Yes;  but  I do  not  think  it 
increased  the  work  ; there  was  a greater  variety  in 
the  work  they  had  to  do  then,  the  standard  in  each 
subject  was  not  so  high  as  now,  and  the  passing  from 
one  subject  to  another  was  a sort  of  relief,  passing, 
for  instance,  from  science  to  classics  or  vice  versa. 

6251.  But  still  every  subject  took  up  a portion  of 
the  boy’s  time,  did  it  not  ? — Of  course  it  did. 

6252.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  a boy  to  have  his 
work  limited  to  a moderate  number  of  subjects, 
rather  than  to  be  able  to  take  up  two  or  three 
subjects  in  addition  ? — I think  a boy  should  get 
credit  for  a comparatively  small  amount  of  knowledge, 
and  should  have  a tolerably  large  number  of  subjects 
at  that  stage ; that  is  my  opinion. 

6253.  There  have  been  complaints  that  our  courses 
in  classics,  for  instance,  are  much  shorter  than  the 
courses  prescribed  in  former  days.  Is  not  one 
reason  for  that  the  number  of  subjects  a boy’s  time  is 
given  to  ? — I do  not  quite  understand.  You  prescribe 
the  courses. 

6254.  Yes,  but  we  are  told,  for  instance,  that  one 
book  in  the  ASneid  is  prescribed  as  ‘the  poetical  book 
in  a year,  whereas  perhaps  six  books  would  have  been 
a year's  work  previously.  Is  not  that  partly  the 
result  of  the  number  of  subjects  that  a boy  has  to 
prepare  himself  in? — Partly;  yes,  I should  think  it 

6255.  And  were  there  none  of  the  boys  who  had 
taken  up  so  much  less  than  the  maximum  course  that 
they  could  continue  to  take  chemistry  also? — Well,  I 
am  speaking  of  the  practical  effect,  that  is,  that 
chemistry  died  out.  The  establishment  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it  too,  but 
it  completely  died  out. 

6256.  Then  it  was  at  the  time  the  Preparatory 
Grade  was  established  that  this  change  took  effect  ? — 
It  took  effect  rather  gradually — in  the  course,  say,  of 
two  or  three  years. 

6257.  Did  the  boys  who  attended  these  lectures 
usually  enter  for  chemistry  as  a subject? — Most  of 
them  who  were  qualified  by  age  did,  but  a very  much 
larger  number  did  not. 

6258.  Was  it  when  passing  in  the  Junior  Grade  that 
they  entered  for  that  subject  ? — A large  number  crt 
students,  not  connected  with  the  Intermediate  at  all, 
attended  the  class.  The  seniors,  for  instance,  who  were 
going  into  college  always  did;  it  was  one  of  the  subjects 
for  our  school  scholarship. 

6259.  How  are  they  affected  by  the  change  ? — Of 
course  I could  not  find  time-  to  teach  the  two  sets  of 
boys  separate  lessons.  I could  not  lecture  in  chemistry 
to  those  boys  and  leave  the  other  boys  alone  unless 
I could  have  got  a larger  staff  of  assistants. 

6260.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  reference  to  this 
matter  of  touting,  I understand  that  it  was  on  account 
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of  vour  belief  that  the  system  existed  that  you  paid  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  over  to  the  boys  or  to 
the  parents  of  the  boys? — Yes,  it  was  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent  on  account  of  that ; my  hand  was 
forced  by  that  practice. 

6261.  That  is  a very  good  test  of  the  sincerity  of  a 
man’s  belief  when  it  leads  to  his  paying  large  sums  of 
money  as  a means  of  defending  himself  against  the  evil 
that  he  believes  to  exist? — Yes. 

6262.  As  a matter  of  general  notoriety,  have  you 
not  heal'd  the  system  of  touting  spoken  of  as  an  exist- 
ing, and  an  objectionable  thing  ? — I have,  frequently — 
very  frequently. 

6263.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  existence  of  it 
seriously  attempted  to  be  denied  until  this  Commission 
commenced  its  sittings  ? — I cannot  remember  that  I 
have ; just  now  I do  not  remember  that  I have  ever 
heard  it  denied. 

6264.  We  have  had  evidence  here  that  an  agree 
ment  was  come  to  between  a large  number  of  the 
lady  teachers,  the  headmistresses  of  schools,  so  con- 
vinced were  they  of  the  existence  of  this  evil,  and 
of  the  importance  of  putting  it  down? — Yes,  I was 
aware  of  that. 

6265.  Has  any  corresponding  agreement,  to  your 
knowledge,  been  come  to  by  the  headmasters  of  boys’ 
schools  ? — There  has  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware. 

6266.  Personally,  whatever  the  grounds  of  your 
belief  may  be,  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
system  of  touting  exists? — None  whatever.  Well,  I 
would  say  existed.  I think  that  step  I took  had  a 
very  considerable  effect  in  putting  it  down. 

6267.  You  mean  in  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes,  as  regards  my  own  neighbourhood  it  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  effect,  and  perhaps  in  other  quarters  also. 
I think  it  was  a very  strong  step. 

6268.  But  such  a step  would  hardly  affect  the 
existence  of  this  evil  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

6269.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  form 
in  which  our  results  are  published  is  calculated  to 
encourage  a system  of  touting  ? — I think  so ; very 
much  so  indeed, 

6270.  In  what  way  ; will  you  kindly  explain  that  ? 
— Well,  the  number  of  students  who  pass — who  gain 
exhibitions — is  made  a matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  their  names  are  published  in  all  the  newspapers, 
and  one  school  can  find  out  exactly  how  the  pupils  of 
another  school  have  done.  If  that  school  thinks  it 
can  attract  a promising  pupil,  and  it  is  prepared  to 
do  so,  it  knows  so  much  about  the  state  of  the 
other  school,  owing  to  the  publishing  of  the  results, 
that  it  is  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  touting. 

6271.  Whether  on  that  ground  or  any  other,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  change  our  present 
mode  of  publishing  the  results  ? — I do  not  think  they 
should  be  published  at  all. 

6272.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  it  is  of  use 
educationally  to  make  publicly  known  how  many 
pupils,  boys  and  girls,  went  in  for  examination  in 
particular  subjects,  and  how  many  passed? — I think 
it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  may  in  the  first 
place  be  entirely  unjust ; it  may  give  an  entirely 
false  idea  of  the  work  done  by  a school,  and  a school 
may  be  seriously  injured  in  that  way. 

6273.  But  suppose  the  schools  were  not  named  ; is 
it  not  of  importance  to  make  known  to  the  public  that 
so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  went 
in  for  a particular  subject  in  a particular  year  and 
that  so  many  per  cent,  passed? — I do  not  think 
that  could  do  any  particular  harm ; that  does  not 
involve  the  element  of  competition  in  the  same  way 
at  all. 

6274.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  way  in  which 
the  results  of  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  are 
published,  without  any  indication  of  the  name  of  the 
candidate,  nothing  given  but  the  candidate’s  examina- 
tion number.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware  of  that? — 

I was  not  aware  of  that. 

6275.  You  may  take  it  that  it  is  so.  Do  you  not 


consider  that  such  a plan  would  secure  all  the  educa-  Feb.  s, 
tional  advantages  that  are  attained  by  the  present  Mr 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  us  free  from  this  Houston 
evil  of  touting  ? — I think  it  would  do  a great  deal  to 
keep  away  the  evil  of  touting. 

6276.  You  spoke  of  parents  sending  their  sons  tc 
England  as  one  regrettable  result  of  the  Intermediate 
system  ?—  I did. 

' 6277.  Perhaps  no  case  has  ever  come  within  your 
own  knowledge  in  which  a parent  was  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  sending  in  a child  for  the  Intermediate 
examination  involved  the  publication  of  the  actual 
educational  position  of  the  child,  passing  in  certain 
subjects,  failing  in  others,  and  the  publishing  of  that 
to  the  whole  country.  Perhaps  no  case  of  that  sort 
has  come  within  your  own  knowledge ; if  so  you 
had  better  not  speak  of  it  ? — I have  a vague  recol- 
lection of  hearing  of  tilings  of  that  kind,  but  I have 
no  absolute  personal  knowledge  of  any  such  case,  and 
I would  therefore  rather  not  speak  about  it. 

6278.  You  attach  great  importance,  I see,  to  the 
element  of  elasticity  in  a system  of  school  work  in 
any  country?— I do. 

6279.  Not  pinning  all  the  schools  down  to  a common 
programme  ? — I do,  great  importance. 

6280.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  English  school 
examinations  great  importance  is  attached  to  elasticity. 

Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  English  Secondary 
Education  Commission  ? — I have  not  read  the  report, 
but  merely  references  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere, 
and  I cannot  speak  on  that  subject  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

6281.  Supposing  importance  is  attached  to  it  in 
England,  and  that  it  is  found  in  England,  as  in  other 
countries,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  on 
educational  grounds  to  secure  the  utmost  elasticity 
possible  in  the  school  system  of  the  country,  can  you 
conceive  any  reason  why  the  same  element  of  elasticity 
should  not  be  educationally  desirable  in  Ireland  ? — 

No  reason  whatever. 

6282.  At  all  events,  no  reason  occurs  to  you  ? — No, 
none  whatever. 

6283.  You  have  made  a suggestion  in  your  wiitten 
evidence  about  the  examination  papers-  I take  it 
from  the  answers  you  have  already  given  that  you 
consider  it  essential  that  the  present  form  of  exami- 
nation paper  should  be  changed? — I think  so. 

6284.  You  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  having 
separate  papers ; perhaps  you  would  rather  prefer 
having  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  questions 
made  upon  the  same  paper? — Yes,  I would  rather 
have  the  distinction  made,  if  at  all,  on  the  same  paper, 
and  not  separate  papers  given. 

6285.  Having  them  separated  and  distinguished 
in  different  sections  on  that  paper  ? — Into  different 
sections. 

6286.  Now  let  us  take  the  pass  papers.  Of  course 
you  are  aware  of  the  point  that  has  been  frequently 
brought  out  here,  that  whereas  nominally  our  per- 
centage for  a pass  is  twenty-five,  it  is  in  reality  very 
much  higher  than  that  ? — That  is  true. 

6287.  Because  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  not  25  per 
cent,  on  the  pass  matter,  but  25  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  range  of  the  paper  ? — That  is  so. 

6288.  What  percentage  of  marks  would  you  con- 
sider sufficient  for  a pass,  supposing  you  were 
dealing  with  a properly  constituted  set  of  questions, 
or  with  a separate  pass  paper,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing  ? — Somewhere  between  30  and  50. 

6289.  And  in  all  probability  that  would  not  be 
a higher  percentage,  or  as  high,  as  we  require  at 
present  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

6290.  It  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  giving 
the  candidate  a greater  range  of  questions  to  choose 
from  ? — Yes,  I dare  say  it  would. 

6291.  And  that  of  course  is  desirable? — That  is 
desirable,  yes. 

6292.  Would  you  consider  that  making  the  pass 
arrangements  more  reasonable  would  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  in  a much  larger  number  of  boys  ?— Yes, 
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particularly  if  there  were  some  relaxation  of  the  age 
limit ; the  two  together  would,  I should  think, 
cause  a very  large  augmentation  of  the  number. 

6293.  You  are  aware  that  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  given  in  results  fees  is  practically  a fixed  amount  1 
• — I have  not  thought  of  that. 

6294.  Well,  it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact ; you  may  take 
it  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  our  grant  avail- 
able for  that  purpose! — Yes. 

6295.  It  follows,  as  a necessary  consequence  of 
your  suggestion,  does  it  not,  that  there  must  be  a 
smaller  amount  paid  per  head  if  you  bring  in  a larger 
number  of  boys  ? — Certainly  it  does. 

6296.  And  that  might  result,  perhaps,  in  your 
school  getting  less  than  it  gets  at  present  ? — I do  not 
think  so. 

6297.  You  do  not  think  it  would  ? — No,  I should 
think  a great  deal  more. 

6298.  But  even  if  it  did,  you  would  not  regard 
that  as  a reason  for  not  introducing  a better  and 
more  reasonable  system! — Certainly  not. 

6299.  If  too  much  money  is  going  to  one  set  of 
people,  that  is  no  reason  why  a better  arrangement 
should  not  be  made  which  would  bring  in  a larger 
number  of  people,  even  though  the  amount  given  per 
head  was  less  1 — Certainly  not. 

6300.  On  the  contrary  you  consider  that  the  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of  education? — 
Yes,  in  the  interests  of  education. 

6301.  About  inspection;  you  naturally  attach  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  it.  You  spoke  of  inspec- 
tion in  reference  to  modern  languages,  as  a means  of 
testing  whether  the  languages  were  properly  taught, 
that  is,  taught  with  a view  to  pronunciation  ? — Yes. 

6302.  You  were  asked,  I think,  also  about  a some- 
what similar  matter  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
classics  ? — Yes. 

6303.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a knowledge  of 
prosody — a knowledge  of  the  actual  rules  of  prosody, 
and  even  the  power  of  applying  them  to  particular 
words,  is  a guarantee  that  a boy  will  pronounce  those 
•words  correctly — I mean  as  l’egards  putting  the  accent 
-on  the  proper  syllable  and  so  on? — In  Latin 
particulaily ; of  course  Greek  is  a chaos  as  regards 
pronunciation. 

6304.  Have  you  ever  met  with  a case  of  this  sort. 
Take  the  Latin  word  custodi — a very  common  word  : 
have  you  ever  met  with  a case  of  a boy  who  could 
tell  you  with  absolute  confidence  that  the  second 
syllable  of  that  was  long,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
pronounce  the  word  ljke  the  English  word  “ custody  ” ? 
— I do  not  think  I have.  I think  proper  training 
in  prosody  would  entirely  obviate  such  pronunciation 
as  that. 

6305.  Supposing  the  boy  was  taught  that  the  rule 
to  be  followed  was  that  if  there  was  an  English  word 
like  it,  he  was  to  follow  the  English  rule,  and  there 
is  an  English  word  “ custody”? — That  would  be  a 
very  bad  system  to  teach, 

6306.  Is  there  anything  whatever  to  check  that 
kind  of  teaching  in  our  present  system  of  examina- 
tion ? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

6307.  A system  of  inspection  applied  to  the  ancient 
languages  would  check  that? — It  would. 

Mr  Justice  Madden. — The  boy,  liis  Grace  supposes, 
knows  that  the  second  syllable  is  long. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— I am  not  merely  supposing 
a case ; I am  speaking  from  actual  knowledge  of  such 

Chairman. — He  could  tell  you  that  the  “ o ” was 

6308.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— The  point  is  that  he 
knows  that,  and  yet  does  not  see  that  it  should  require 
him  to  pronounce  the  word  in  a certain  way? — 
Training  seems  thrown  away  on  such  a point  as  far  as 
results  are  concerned. 

6309.  A very  important  suggestion  was  made  to  us 
here,  I think  ” by  Professor  Mahafl'y,  that  a useful 
exercise  in  the  modern  languages  would  bedictation—- 
that-if  there  Avas'dictatedito;a  French  elass  a certain 


passage  in  French,  it  would  test  the  knowledge  of 
French  to  a certain  extent,  not  merely  in  the  matter 
of  pronunciation,  but  also  outside  that  narrow  range. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  work  out  a 
system  of  that  sort,  considering  the  difficulty  of  getting 
anything  like  competent  readers  to  send  out  to  all 
the  centres  over  the  country? — lam  afraid  dictation 
would  be  a very  difficult  matter  indeed — French  dicta- 
tion ; I do  not  think  you  could  get  it  done  properly. 

6310.  Have  you  introduced  shorthand  into  your 
school  ? — I have. 

6311.  You  have,  of  course,  an  oral  test — an  exercise 
in  dictation  in  shorthand  ; or  have  you  ? — Our  short- 
hand pupils  are  not  adyanced ; they  are  working  more 
on  the  lines  of  learning  the  system,  not  writing  it. 

6312.  I understand  ; but  you  see  that  would  be  a 
very  imperfect  way  of  teaching  shorthand  in  the  higher 
ranges.  The  reason  I have  for  putting  this  question 
is  that  Mr.  Holt  has  kindly  shown  me  the  rules  they 
havefordictation  in  shorthand  in  England,  and  the  way 
the  dictation  is  managed  is  this.  The  teacher  of  the 
school,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  dictates  at  a 
prescribed  rate  ; the  boys  have  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing the  dictation  from  their  own  teacher,  and  if  there 
was  anything  defective  in  the  dictation  of  the  teacher 
he  would  have  only  himself  to  blame,  and  no  blame 
would  attach  to  the  inspector  ? — I think  that  would 
be  an  admirable  system. 

6313.  Could  the  same  principle  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  modern  languages,  to  let  the  teacher  who  had 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  pronounce  French  pro- 
perly dictate  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  some 
piece  of  French  selected  by  the  inspector  ?— I.  think 
it  would  require  a very  high  standard ; I think  a boy 
might  have  a very  good  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  write  French  when  dictated  in  that 
way. 

6314.  You  think  the  standard  required  would  be 
too  high  ?— I think  it  would  be  rather  high.  . 

6315.  I thought  it  was  a very  good  suggestion  when 
Professor  Mahaffy  made  it? — I have  had  students 
comin"  to  the  school  who  pronounced  the  words  for 
“ the  girl,”  “lah  filly.” 

6316.  Then,  if  that  test  be  too  high,  I suppose  the 
only  other  way  would  be  for  the  inspector  to  be  pre- 
sent when  the  teaching  was  going  on  ? — Yes,  and  to 
hear  the  pupils  read  and  speak  French. 

6317.  Chairman. — There  are  a few  matters  as  to 
which  I do  not  think  you  have  been  asked.  There 
are  121  pupils  on  the  roll  of  your  school? — Yes,  on 
the  last  roll  sent  out. 

6318.  About  how  many  of  those  were  within  the 
Intermediate  ages,  such  as  could  be.  presented  at 
the  Intermediate  examinations.  Perhaps  you  have 
not  he  figure  ?-  -I  have  not  the  figure  ; I could  not 
say. 

6319.  A general  question  will  suit  me  as  well. 
I suppose  you  are  aware  that  only  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  Intermediate  schools 
are  presented  for  the  examinations  ? — I am  aware  of 
that. 

6320.  And  that  a very  much  less  number  pass? — 
I am  aware  of  that. 

6321.  I believe  if  I said  that  not  one-third  of  them 
presented  themselves,  and  that  not  one-fourth  of  them 
passed,  I should  not  be  very  far  astray  ? — I think  not. 

6322.  Now  the  entirety  of  those  students  of  course 
represent  the  average  all  over  Ireland ; amongst  them 
are  brilliant  boys,  average  boys,  and  rather  dull  boys. 
That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

6323.  Do  you  think  that  an  examination  from 
which  that  result  ensues  is  a fair  examination,  as  a 
pass  examination,  to  ascertain  average  merit  ? — I am 
not  sure,  Chief  Baron,  that  1 quite  appreciate  the  gist 
of  your  question. 

6324.  Do  you  think  that  the  papers  can  be  fairly 
adapted  to  what  ought  to  be  the  capacities  of  the 
average  boys  of  the  ages  we  have  to  deal  with, 
when  .,thei  extraordinary  resulfiensues, that  in  such  a 
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country  as  Ireland,  not  one  fourth  succeed  in  passing. 
Does  it  not  show  that  the  papers  must  be  much  too 
difficult  ? — The  papers  are  too  hard  ; 1 quite  agree. 

6325.  Is  it  your  practical  experience  that  many 
boys  that  have  the  average  knowledge  suited  to 
boys  of  their  age  in  the  subject  matters  in  which 
they  go  up  for  the  Intermediate  examination  are  not 
able  to  pass? — That  is  my  experience,  undoubtedly. 

6326.  In  other  words,  that  the  remuneration  to  the 
teachers  is  not  paid  in  respect  of  the  entire  class  that 
it  was  intended  to  reach  ? — That  is  my  feeling. 

6327.  And  to  that  extent  it  acts  as  an  injustice  to 
the  manager  of  the  school? — [ think  so. 

6328.  Has  it  not,  in  addition,  this  other  result — 

that  as  results  fees  are  only  paid By  the  way,  I 

shall  ask  you  another  question  before  I come  to  that. 
There  must  always  be  a certain  average  of  dull  boys 
that  you  would  hardly  expect  to  pass  an  examination 
— has  that  been  your  experience  ? — Always. 

6329.  I do  not  suppose  you  would  put  that  at  more 
than  20  per  cent.,  would  you  ? — Of  the  entire  school, 
you  mean? 

6330.  Of  the  entire  school,  without  any  selection 
of  the  best  boys  ? — I should  put  it  higher  ; I should 
put  the  percentage  of  dull  boys  much  higher. 

6331.  What  percentage  would  you  say? — Thirty- 
live,  perhaps. 

0332.  Boys  that  could  not  pass  any  examination  at 
nil  ? — Well,  nothing  deserving  of  the  name  of  exami- 
nation— nothing  that  would  be  sent  down  in  printed 
papers.  Thirty  to  thirty-five,  I should  think,  would 
be  a fair  percentage  to  take. 

6333.  But  still  we  have  it  that  not  one-half  of  the 
students  whose  knowledge  ought  to  entitle  them  to 
pass  do  pass.  The  x'esult  of  that  is  that  the  results 
fees  of  those  that  do  pass  are  doubled  ? — Yes. 

6333a.  There  is  a fixed  fund  to  divide  amongst  the 
.number  ? — Yes. 

6334.  The  less  the  number  who  share  in  it  the 
greater  the  amount  each  unit  receives? — Yes,  I 
understand. 

6335.  Must  not  that  element  tend  largely  to  pro- 
mote this  evil  of  touting.  The  moment  that  a boy 
proves  himself  to  be  one  that  is  fit  to  pass  in  the 
earliest  examination  he  shows  that  he  is  a person  who 
-can  earn  for  his  teacher  an  amount  of  money  which 
would  represent  what  was  provided  by  the  Legislature 
for  many  more  boys  than  one  ? — 1 think  that  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  touting. 

6336.  If  a system  were  framed  by  which  the 
manager  should  be  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  whom  he  efficiently  taught — by  that  I mean  in 
reference  to  whom  he  used  due  and  efficient  methods 
of  teaching — that  injury  would  be  entirely  obviated, 
would  it  not  ? — I believe  so. 

6337.  Of  course  you  recognise  that  the  thing  for 
which  the  State  ought  to  pay  a teacher  is  the  efficiency 
of  his  teaching.  He  is  paid  for  his  work,  and  his 
work  is  efficient  teaching  ? — Certainly. 

6338.  Applied  to  a certain  number  of  students  ? — 
Certainly. 

6339.  The  knowledge  that  the  boys  acquire  is  not 
his  work  ; it  is  the  effect  of  his  work  operating  upon 
something  else ; is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

6340.  Therefore,  when  you  say  that  the  teacher  is 
paid  for  work  done,  it  is  not  accurate  to  describe  that 

. work  as  the  number  of  students  that  pass ; the  real 
work  is  his  efficient  teaching  applied  to  a certain 
number  of  students  ? — To  the  whole  school. 

6341.  That  is  what  I mean,  to  the  students  in  his 
school  ? — Certainly. 

6342.  Now  do  you  observe  that  if  you  estimate  his 
remuneration  not  upon  the  number  of  pupils  that  are 
taught,  but  upon  the  number  of  those  that  pass  a par- 
ticular standard,  you  introduce  a foreign  element  into 
the  computation.  There  you  do  not  deal  with  the 
work  done  by  him,  but  with  the  effect  of  it? — I think 
T follow  you. 

6343.  Do  you  not  see  that  logically,  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  paying  for  work  done,  what  ought  to 
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6344.  I will  divide  them  into  classes  if  you  wish. 

You  have  got  a certain  number  of  pupils  in  a class 
that  are  going  in  for  the  Junior  Grade? — Yes. 

6345.  You  have  one  common  mode  of  efficient 
teaching  which  is  used  in  reference  to  all  ? — Yes. 

6346.  Now  in  reference  to  that  class,  if  we  put  the 

circumstances  of  the  country  out  of  consideration, 
would  not  the  mode  to  ascertain  the  State  payment 
of  the  man  teaching  that  class  be  to  ascertain  whether 
his  teaching  was  efficient,  such  as  could  be  approved  of 
by  the  State,  and  then  to  multiply  the  unit  of  re- 
muneration by  the  number  of  the  class  ? — I think  so  ; 
yes.  " • 

6347.  I ask  you  that  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
you  to  this  question.  Of  course  all  these  matters  of 
examination  and  inspection  involve  money,  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  be  as  economical  of  our 
funds  as  we  can.  You  recognise  that  ? — I do. 

6348.  And  you  recognise  that  if  we  adopt  your 
system  of  examination  of  individual  students  at  their 
schools,  it  will  be  a costly  matter  more  or  less? — 

More  or  less. 

6349.  Supposing  we  take  roughly  400  schools  in 
Ireland,  and  that  you  have  to  examine  students  in 
those  400  places  in  some  twelve  different  subjects ; 
surely  that  will  cost  a large  sum  of  money  ? — Yos,  but 
should  there  be  400  schools  ? Could  400  schools  put 
forward  real  claims  ? 

6530.  Well,  we  have  393  centres  at  present,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? — I know  ; I am  fully  aware 
of  that. 

6351.  That  is  going  to  another  questiou,  you  see, 
as  to  which  schools  are  within  the  Act.  But  I want 
to  bring  you  to  this.  Supposing  you  could  ascertain 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  otherwise  than  by  exam- 
ining every  student  in  every  subject  in  which  he 
presented  himself,  why,  in  your  view,  would  not  that 
be  a satisfactory  mode  of  distributing  this  grant  ? — I 
think  that  a very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

6352.  That  is  just  the  reason  I ask  your  opinion 
upon  it,  because  it  is  one  of  those  that  this  Com- 
mission will  have  to  decide,  and  I want  the 
experience  of  teachers  ? — 1 do  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion  unless  I have  thought  of  a subject  carefully 
over.  I would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  about 
this. 

Chairman. — Then  of  course  I shall  not  ask  you. 

6353.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — One  further  question 
I should  like  to  ask.  In  your  paper  you  say  : — “ In 
the  primary  schools  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  Ireland,  I understand  that  the  ‘ results  system  ’ 
has  been  found  by  teachers  a well-nigh  intolerable 
burden.  In  Irish  Intermediate  schools  the  pressure 
is  felt  even  more  severely,  owing  to  the  large 
pecuniary  interests  involved  in  every  examination.” 

Now,  I want  to  know  whether  you  put  that  statement 
forward  as  a matter  of  fact  within  your  own  know- 
ledge, or  whether  it  is  a conclusion  you  have  arrived 
at,  to  adopt  your  own  phrase,  on  a priori  reasoning  ? 

— May  I ask  you  to  repeat  the  question  ? 

6354.  I will  read  it  again  : — “ In  the  primary 
schools  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  Ire- 
land, I understand  that  the  ‘ results  system  ’ has  been 
found  by  teachers  a well-nigh  intolei-able  burden.  In 
Irish  Intermediate  schools  the  pressure  is  felt  even 
more  severely,  owing  to  the  large  pecuniary  interests 
involved  in  every  examination.”  That  means,  of 
course,  felt  by  Irish  Intei-mediate  teachers,  even  more 
severely  than  in  England  and  Scotland  where  it  is 
“ a well-nigh  intolerable  burden."  What  I want  to 
know  is  whether  that  is  a statement  of  a matter  of 
fact  within  your  own  knowledge,  or  is  it  a statement 
which  you  make  upon  what  you  have  called  a priori 
grounds  ? Do  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  tell  us  that  the 
Irish  teachers  feel  the  pressure  as  “ a well-nigh  intoler- 
able burden,”  or  do  you  mean  that  they  ought  so  to 
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feel  it.  Which  is  it? — There  are  two  classes  of 
teachers  in  Ireland — there  is  the  class  of  teachers  re- 
presented by  the  gentleman  who  considered  it  an 
advantage  in  the  Intermediate  system  that  it  elimin- 
ated the  unfit. 

6355.  That  it  killed  them  off.  Is  that  a large 
class  of  teachers  ? — I should  not  say  large,  but  con- 
siderable ; there  is  a percentage,  at  least,  of  teachers 
who  have  that  attitude;  they  like  the  element  of 
competition,  and  do  not  appear  greatly  to  care 
whether  their  pupils  are  hurt  by  it  or  not. 

6356.  Is  that  the  class  of  teachers  who,  according 
to  you,  approve  of  the  system  ? — I do  not  like  to 
make  strong  statements. 

6357.  Bui  you  have  already  made  strong  state- 
ments. I am  not  in  any  sense  of  the  term  cross- 
examining  you ; I only  want  to  ascertain  the  grounds 
on  which  you  made  the  very  strong  statement  that 
the  teachers  in  Ireland  feel  a certain  thing  to  be  “ a 
well-nigh  intolerable  burden.”  That  is  a strong 
statement,  and  I simply  want  to  know  whether  that 
is  a deduction  arrived  at  by  a priori  reasoning — or 
whether  you  know  that  the  teachers  do  so  feel  it  ? — 
I was  going  on  to  say  that  there  is  another  class  of 
teachers,  people  very  sensitively  organized,  with  their 
moral  sense  highly  developed,  sympathetic  people, 
such  as  I consider  are  proper  to  have  the  care  of 
children.  From  my  own  experience  many  of  them  do 
feel  it  an  intolerable  burden ; the  other  class  of 
teachers  of  whom  I have  spoken  like  fighting,  and 


they  would  prefer  matters  to  remain  as  they  are,  and 
more  so. 

6358.  Do  you  mean  to  say  generally  of  the  better 
class  of  teachers  in  schools  in  Ireland,  that  they  feel 
the  Intermediate  system  a well-nigh  intolerable 
burden? — Many  teachers  of  what  I consider  the 
better  class  do  so  feel  it.  I consider  the  better  class 
the  people  I have  described. 

6359.  Have  you  looked  through  the  answers  that 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  teachers  and  managers 
of  Intermediateschools  ? — Ihavelooked  through  them. 

6360.  Does  your  examination  of  this  Blue-book  at 
all  modify  your  statement? — I should  think  the 
result  of  my  reading  has  been  rather  satisfactory  ; I 
have  found  that  there  were  more  people  perhaps  of 
my  own  opinion  than  I had  thought.  I have  been 
surprised  a good  deal  by  some  of  the  answers. 

6361.  Then  before  you  studied  this  Blue-book  you 
thought  there  were  not  many  of  your  own  way  of 
thinking.  I do  not  want  to  press  you,  but  you  have 
stated  that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  teachers  felt 
a certain  thing  to  be  an  intolerable  burden,  and  it 
would  be  very  important  if  they  did  so  feel  ? — I had 
been  told  that  I was  a “ vox  clamantis  in  eremo” — 
the  voice,  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness — but  I have 
found  that  there  is  a very  large  number  of  intelligent 
people  who  largely  sympathise  with  my  views.  I 
was  surprised  at  their  number,  I must  say. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  3rd,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42i  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d..  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd 
Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His  Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J. 
Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


0.  E.  FitzGerald,  m.d.,  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  examined. 


6362.  Chairman. — Dr.  FitzGerald,  you,  as  we  all 
here  know,  are  a Doctor  of  Medicine,  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians ; Surgeon  Oculist  in  Or- 
dinary to  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
National  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary? — I was  Surgeon 
to  the  National  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  but  I re- 
signed. 

6363.  Your  practice  is  very  extensive  in  matters 
connected  with  the  eye  and  the  ear? — Yes. 

6364.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  attend  here 
at  the  request  of  the  Commission? — Yes. 

6365.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
effect  of  the  working  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act  upon  the  health  of  students,  either  as 
regards  their  eyesight  or  their  general  health? — 
To  both.  It  struck  me  some  years  ago,  even  after 
a comparatively  short  period  of  the  working  of  the 
Act. 

6366.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  about  how  long 
after  the  Act  came  into  operation  your  attention  was 
first  directed  to  it ; I only  ask  you  in  a general  way  ? 
— I think  it  must  have  been  about  three  or  four 
years  after. 

6367.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present  your  at- 
tention has  been  continually  directed  to  it? — Yes. 

6368.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  your  opinion  is 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  upon  the 
general  health  of  students ; I shall  take  that  first  ? — 
Well,  a break-down  generally,  and  a feeling  of  lassi- 
tude and  weakness,  especially  amongst  the  girls. 

6369.  Of  course,  that  would  be  a natural  conse- 
quence of  excessive  nervous  strain? — Certainly. 

6370.  And  would  result  from  over-pressure  in 
studies  ? — Certainly. 

6371.  I suppose  it  would  be  much  more  marked 
in  students  of  a highly  developed  nervous  type 
than  in  others? — Yes. 

6372.  In  reference  to  eyesight,  I suppose 
your  attention  was  also  particularly  directed  to 
the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  upon  the  eye- 
sight of  students? — Yes,  and  especially  to  complaints 
■of  weakness  in  the  sight,  and  also  what  is  extremely 
important,  the  increase  of  short  sight. 

6373.  Did  you  at  the  time  form  the  conclusion 
that  that  arose  from  this  over-strain  and  over-study? 
— Yes,  certainly;  because  it  was  a matter  to  which 
great  attention  had  been  devoted  in  other  countries, 
notably  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  where 
very  extensive  investigations  have  been  made  by 
eminent  men  in  the  subject,  and,  what  was  per- 
fectly recognised,  that  with  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion there  must  inevitably  be  a deterioration  both  in 
the  eye-sight  and  the  health.  About  the  year  1886 
an  important  work  was  published  on  the  “ Refrac- 
tion of  the  Eye,”  by  Dr.  Landolt,  of  Paris,  who  had 
collected  a ntlmber  of  these  statistics,  which  extended 


over  the  examination  of  about  70,000  students,  and 
the  increase  of  short  sight  in  that  investigation  was 
extremely  remarkable.  The  investigations  had 
been  carried  out  with  great  care,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  with  regard  to  the  examination  of 
students  at  their  entrance  to  schools  and  universities 
and  at  the  period  of  their  leaving,  showing  that  there 
was  a very  definite  and  remarkable  increase  in  short 
sight. 

6374.  I need  not  ask  you,  Dr.  FitzGerald,  whether 
it  is  not  eminently  necessary  before  advising  upon  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  eyesight  in  young  persons  to 
determine  the  cause  of  it  as  well  as  you  can? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6375.  And  your  attention  had  been  specially 
directed  to  the  effect  of  over-study  in  schools  in 
consequence  of  the  works  and  observations  you 
have  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

6376.  Well,  you  yourself,  at  the  time,  did  attri- 
bute the  abnormal  state  erf  the  eyesight  which  you 
observed  to  over-pressure  caused  by  the  operation 
of  the  Act? — Undoubtedly  so.  It  had  struck  me 
so  forcibly  that  on  various  occasions  I had  been 
on  the  point  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
public,  but  I shrank  from  various  reasons  from 
coming  forward  about  it. 

6377.  Was  the  number  of  students  that  you 
found  affected  in  this  way  very  large? — It  was. 
Unfortunately,  I omitted  at  the  time  to  make  a 
special  mark  upon  those  students,  and  so  I have  been 
absolutely  unable  to  produce  the  numbers. 

6378.  The  numbers  are  quite  immaterial ; the 
general  recollection  upon  your  mind  is  sufficient? 
— That  is  most  marked. 

6379.  And  you  found  that  this  evil  existed  very 
extensively  ? — Very. 

6380.  Have  you  had  occasion,  Dr.  FitzGerald — I 
suppose  you  have — from  time  to  time  to  confer  with 
your  colleagues  in  this  city  and  with  other  eminent 
men  in  Belfast  and  Cork  in  reference  to  the  effects 
of  the  operation  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act? 
— Unfortunately  I have  not,  but  I have  done  so  since 
I wrote  my  letter,  and  I have  got  a few  letters  that 
I should  like  very  much,  if  you  will  give  me  per- 
mission, to  read,  because  I think  they  are  of  great 
importance. 

6381.  Certainly.  I shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
refer  to  any  of  them,  should  you  like  to  do  so  now? 
— Just  as  you  wish.  The  first  letter  I have  is  from 
Dr.  James  Little,  Regius  Professor  in  our  University. 
It  is  as  follows : — 


“ 14,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin, 

“ January  23rd,  1R99. 

“Mr  Dear  FitzGerald I have  read  with  interest 

your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
general  health  and  on  the  vision  by  the  present  system  of 
forcing  boys  and  girls  beyond  their  ability  for  the  sake  of 
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obtaining  rewards.  From  facts  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  T am  sure  you  are  quite  right,  and  in  one 
respect  I go  farther  than  you  do.  I have  been  surprised  at 
♦he  evident  want  of  intelligence  in  children  who  have  been 
brought,  to  me.  and  regarding  whom  I am  assured  that  they 
have  scored  wonderful  marks  and  gained  astonishingly  high 
places  at  examinations.  They  have  not  been  left  with  good 
working  brains  for  the  battle  of  future  life. 

“ Observation  has  made  me  a great  believer  in  hereditary 
capacitv.  The  majority  of  boys  whose  parents  have 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  cannot  without  risk  be  ex- 
posed to  the  strain  required  by  intellectual  efforts  of  a 
fatiguing  kind,  and  efforts  which  not  infrequently  debar 
them  from  the  physical  exercise  necessary  to  sound  physical 
health,  and  such  boys  and  girls,  besides  being  rendered 
themselves  less  useful  citizens,  will  hand  down  to  their 
children  vulnerable  constitutions,  prone  to  give  way  both 
in  mind  and  body. 

,l  Believe  me, 

“ Faithfully  yours. 

“ J.  Little.” 


The  next  was  from  Sir  Francis  R.  Cruise,  m.d.  : — 
“ Merrion-square,  W.,  Dublin, 

“ January  27,  1899. 

“My  Dear  FitzGerald, — I hope  your  excellent  letter 
to  the  Daily  Express  may  command  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

“ Just  now  the  public  are  beginning  to  learn  something 
of  the  evils  of  the.  Intermediate  system,  which  heretofore 
were  known  onlv  to  those  in  immediate  contact  with  its 
results,  and  not  even  to  all  of  them,  for  many  have  been 
blinded  by  various  influences  anil  interests. 

“ The  Intermediate  system  violates  sound  principle.  To 
educate  means  to  “ draw  out  ” and  develop  the  mind — the 
system  in  question  does  little  but  “ cram  in"  at  all  costs  and 
hazards. 

I did  not  reply  to  the  document  sent  me  touching  the 
Commission  now  sitting,  simply  because  the  answer  was  so 
obvious  to  me  that- 1 could  not  suppose  it-  was  not  equally 
so  to  everyone  else. 

“ As  regards  the  evil  effects  upon  health,  resulting  from 
the  high  pressure  involved  in  the  Intermediate  system,  T 
have  to  say  that  they  have  been  disastrous  in  many  cases 
within  my  knowledge. 

“ It  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  the  specially  deplorable 
fact  is  that  the  harm  was  done  for  no  adequate  reward. 

“ The  desperate  competition  of  modern  times  necessarily 
involves  hard  work,  ard  overwork,  and  the  weak  must  go 
to  the  wall  in  the  race  of  life  ; but  this  special  injury  to 
young  people  is  not  alone  mischievous,  but  more  than 
useless. 

“As  to  the  remedies,  that  is  too  big  a subject  to  touch 

“ Yours  ever  faithfully, 

“ F.  R.  Cruise,  m.d.’’ 


The  next  is  from  Dr.  John  William  Moore,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  : — 

‘‘40.  Fitzwilliam-square,  West,  Dublin, 

“ February  2,  1899. 

“ Dear  Dr.  FitzGerald, — I have  read  with  interest 
your  admirable  letter  on  Intermediate  education,  published 
in  the  Daily  Express  of  Monday,  January  the  10th. 

“ It  is  my  confirmed  belief  that  you  have  arrived  at  a 
sound  and  just  conclusion  as  to  the  pernicious  effects  of 
over-straining  in  connection  with  the  examinations  held 
under  the  Intermediate  scheme. 

“Memory  has  been  over-taxed,  while  the  reasoning 
powers  have  lain  fallow,  with  the  result  that  once  the 
examinations  are  over,  study  has  been  thrown  aside  with 
mingled  disgust  and  contempt. 

“ But  physical  consequences  of  an  untoward  kind  also 
have  resulted  in  many  instances — periodic  headaches, 
umemia,  constipation  are  among  the  less  serious  evidences  of 
impaired  health.  Enfeebled  resistance  to  epidemic  diseases 
and  to  tuberculosis  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the 
graver  deleterious  results  of  the  existing  system  of  educa- 
cational  ‘ gavage'  or  forced  feeding  and  examination  at 
high  pressure. 


“ In  the  interest  of  the  young  people  of  this  country  I 
trust  that  your  views  will  be  endorsed  by  the  Commission 
on  Intermediate  Education  and  Examinations,  which  is  now- 
sitting  ; and  that  effect  will  he  given  to  the  excellent  sug- 
gestions you  make  in  your  letter. 

“ I remain, 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“John  William  Moore.” 


The  next  is  from  Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  m.d.  : — 
“2,  Merrion-square,  Dublin, 

“ January  27,  1899- 

“ My  Dear  FitzGerald, — I fully  concur  with  the  views- 
which  you  have  expressed  in  your  letter  as  to  the  deleterious- 
effects  which  the  existing  method  of  working  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  leads  to  in  many  cases. 

“ I have  already,  in  a short  memorandum  which  I 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  referred  to- 
cases  coming  under  my  own  observation  where  from  over- 
pressure of  work,  conditions  of  mental  strain,  and  mental 
fatigue  (cerebrasthenia)  were  produced  as  a result  of  the- 
vicious  system  of  result  fees,  and  absence  in  many  instances 
of  discrimination  in  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the 
mental  work  which  the  pupil  could  undertake  with  safety. 
In  the  various  forms  of  bodily  training  due  regard  must  be- 
paidto  individual  conditions  which  are  very  varying  in- 
character. With  what  greater  reason  should  careful  super- 
vision be  exercised  in  dealing  with  the  highest  organ  in  the- 
body,  and  one  the  most  intricate  in  its  structure  and 
function. 

“ I cannot  pretend  to  be  in  any  sense  an  expert  on  Inter- 
mediate education,  but  I think  with  you  that  a well 
organized  system  of  inspection  of  schools,  coupled  withlocaE' 
examinations  and  endowment,  in  part  tit  least  based  upon 
such  inspection  and  examination,  would  be  more  beneficial 
for  the  future  manhood  and  womanhood  of  Ireland  than  the- 
present  sordid  system,  which  puts  a money  prize  as  the  main, 
object  to  be  gained  by  the  pupil  and  his  teacher. 

“ Believe  me, 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ C.  J.  Nixon. 

“ I have  seen  quite  a number  of  cases  of  affections  of  the- 
eye  amongst  Intermediate  students,  mostly  cases  of  over- 
strain of  the  accommodation — that  is  the  focussing  power — 
and  due  doubtless  to  defective  conditions  of  light  as  well  as- 
over-use.” 


The  next  is  from  Professor  Finny,  m.d.  : — 

“ 36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin, 

“31st  January,  1899. 

“My  Dear  FitzGerald, — I fully  concur  in  your 
medical  opinion  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  strain  put 
upon  the  physical  apd  mental  powers  of  candidates  for  the 
prizes  of  the  Intermediate  Examination  system — and  I 
have  from  wide  experience  had  ample  proofs  of  epilepsy., 
hysteria  and  other  mental  states  having  been  induced  in 
young  adolescents— male  and  female— by  the  severe  ordeal 
of  ‘ cramming  ’ necessary  to  obtain  prizes  under  that 
system. 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“ James  Finny,  m.d.” 


The  next  is  from  Dr.  H.  R.  Swanzy  : — 

“ 23,  Merrion-square,  Dublin, 

“ 30th  January,  1899. 

“ Dear  FitzGerald, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I have 
to  say  that  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  Intermediate 
Education  system  is  exceedingly  harmful  to  the  eyes  and 
eyesight  of  young  people.  It  is,  I find,  especially  trying  to- 
eyes  which  are  any  way  defective,  and  of  these  there  are,  as- 
you  know,  very  many  among  young  people.  But  for  eyes 
also  which  are  correctly  formed,  it  is  in  my  opinion  a 
frequent  cause  of  the  commencement  of  short-sight  with 
all  its  attendant  disabilities  mid  dangers. 
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“T  consider  the  ill-effects' we  have  already  seen  are  as 
nothin"  in  comparison  with  those  which  will  be  found  in 
many  of  these  young  people  when  they  attain  to  middle 
life,  and  when  they  may  have  assumed  serious  respon- 
sibilities. 

1 find  it  to  be  frequently  my  duty,  for  the  sake  of  their 
eyesight,  to  prohibit  children  from  continuing  their  efforts 
to  gain  prizes,  and  to  advise  their  parents  to  allow  them  to 
go  in  merely  for  the  pass  examinations,  if  not  to  look  for 
schools  which  are  not.  tyrannized  by  the  Intermediate 
ay  stem. 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ H.  R.  Swanzy.” 


The  next  is  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Story  : — 

“ 6,  Merrion-square,  Dublin, 

11  January  31st,  1899. 

“ My  Dear  FitzGerald, — I full'-  agree  with  you  in  your 
assertion  that  the  working  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  has  been  attended  with  injurious  effects  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  students,  hut  I am  not  in  a position 
to  judge  as  to  how  far  your  suggestions  would  tend  to 
remove  this  blot  in  the  working  of  the  Act 

“ I have  seen  many  students,  more  girls  than  hoys,  whose 
health  and  eyesight-  has  in  my  opinion  been  permanently 
injured  by  their  studies  in  preparation  for  Intermediate 
examinations.  T think  the  reason  more  girls  are  injured 
than  boys  (if  this  be  the.  case  as  it.  has  been  in  my  experience! 
is  that  the  former  have  not  the  same  inducements  (such  as 
out-door  games!  to  cultivate  physical  health,  and  that  their 
teachers  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  importance  of 
health  as  a factor  in  the  struggle  for  success  in  life. 

“Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

“J.  B.  Story.” 


This  is  from  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Benson  : — 

“ 42,  Fitzwilliam-square,  Dublin, 

“ February  2nd,  1899. 

“ My  Dear  FitzGerald, — I haveread  with  much  interest 
vour  letter  of  16th.  published  in  the  Express,  and  most 
hearti'y  concur  in  all  you  say.  I could  recount  many  sad 
results  of  over-pressure  of  both  boys  and  girls  (and  most 
especially  of  the  latter)  due  to  the  present  method  of  result 
fee5  in  schools,  &c. 

“In  one  instance,  a cousin  of  my  own,  a girl  of  very 
exceptional  intelli<jence.  has  had  to  give  up  entirely  the  use 
of  her  eyes  for  the  past  two  years,  and  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a chronic  invalid  through  over-pressure  of 
work  for  Intermediate  examinations  (at  which  1 may 
remark,  she  got  almost  the  highest-  marks  in  her  grade). 

“ A niece  of  mine  had  to  be  taken  from  school  for  a 
time  and  entirely  forbidden  to  go  in  for  the  Intermediate 
examinations  owing  to  the  serious  injury  to  her  general 
health  which  the  amount  of  work  which  she  was  forced  to 
do  had  caused.  So  long  as  she  ha-1  her  name  on  the  list, 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations  she  was  forced  on  beyond 
her  strength  to  compete  for  the  prize,  or  certificate,  or 
whatever  it  was  she  was  expected  to  get. 

“ I am  delighted  to  hear  you  are  taking  up  this  side  of 
the  question,  for  if  health  and  eyesight,  fail  what  earthly 
good  can  result  to  the  crippled  body  from  its  mind  being 
able  to  scan  an  ode  of  Horace  or  solve  a problem  in 
Trigonometry  ? 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“ Arthur  H.  Benson.” 


This  is  from  Dr.  William  A.  M'Keown,  one  of  the 
leading  Oculists  in  Belfast : — 

‘•20,  College-square,  East, 

“ Belfast, 

“ 30  : 1 : 99. 

“My  Dear  FitzGerald I agree  with  every  word  you 

say  in  your  letter  to  the  Daily  Express.  I am  frequently 
consulted  about  children  who  are  studying  under  the 
Intermediate  Board  in  relation  to  complaints  regarding 
v'-sion,  and  I almost  invariably  advise  a discontinuance  of 
study  for  a long  period.  This  advice  is  often  not  received 


kindly  even  by  parents  when  prizes  of  considerable  amount  Feb.  :l.  1899. 
are  at  stake.  I have  myself  noticed  very  olten  a general  r R 
impairment  of  health.  Gerald  m!d. 

“But  you  must  remember  ophthalmic  surgeons  see 

only  a small  proportion  of  the  sufferers  for  two  reaso-  s 

first,  because  of  the  prevalent  notion  that  short-sightedness 
is  really  not  a bad  thing  at  all,  and  the  general  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  people  generally  ; and  second,  because 
in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  children  are  taken  to 
the  optician  and  the  parents  think  they  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary  when  a pair  of  glasses  of  some  kind  is  pro- 
vided. 

“Believe  me, 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“William  A.  M'Keown.” 


The  next  is  from  Dr.  John  Walton  Browne — from 
Belfast  also : — 

“ 10,  College-square,  N.,  Belfast, 

“ 1st  February,  1899. 

“My  Dear  FitzGerald. — I have  read  your  very 
excellent  letter  in  the  Daily  Express  and  am  glad  to  say  I 
endorse  all  your  opinions. 

“ I have  seen  numberless  cases  of  boys  and  girls  suffering 
from  seriously  impaired  eyesight  and  thoroughly  run  down 
in  health  ; all  their  trouble  being  caused  by  the  pernicious 
system  of  1 cramming’  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations. 

“ Believe  me, 

“ Y ours  sincerely, 

“ J.  Walton  Browne.” 


This  is  from  Dr.  Joseph  Nelson,  also  one  of  the 
leading  Oculists  in  Belfast : — 

“29,  Wellington-place,  Belfast, 

“ 30th  January,  1899. 

“ My  Dear  FitzGerald,— I agree  with  all  you  state  in 
letter  to  Daily  Express. 

“ Every  year  I have  several  cases  where  eyes  and  general 
health  have  suffered  from  ‘ Intermediate  Education.’ 
Without  knowing  the  full  history  of  a ease — having  no 
information  as  to  whether  patient  be  an  Intermediate 
student  or  not — one  can  often  diagnose  in  the  affirmative 
by  observing  the  rounded  shoulders,  the  peculiar  gait,  the 
ever  falling  chin,  the  wearied  and  anxious  expression  before 
ever  examining  the  eyes  at  all. 

“ I think  the  si  stem  is  for  the  nation  a vicious  one,  and 
I have  often  said  so  to  parents  of  patients  who  have  come 
to  consult  me  concerning  their  sight,  &c. 

“ One  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  svstem  is  that  pupils 
who  are  naturally  not  quick  and  intelligent,  and  who  are 
really  in  most  need  of  the  help  from  the  teacher,  are  liable 
to  be  neglected  in  favour  of  those  who  really  do  not  need 
any  assistance. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“Joseph  Nelson." 


And  this  isfrom  Dr.  Arthur  Sandfoud,  the  leading 
Oculist  in  Cork  : — 

“13,  St.  Patrick’s-place,  Cork, 

“1st  February,  1899. 

“ My  Dear  FitzGkrald, — I have  read  with  great 
pleasure  and  interest  your  letter  regarding  the  working  of 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act  in  relation  to  the  effect  of 
‘ result  fees  I and  prize-cramming  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  candidates. 

“ I entirely  agree  with  the  views  you  have  expressed 
upon  the  subject,  and  I think,  moreover,  that  you  have  put 
the  case  very  moderately.  It  is  only  upon  reflection  that 
one  realizes  how  very  frequently  one  has  to  protest  against 
the  natural  inclination  of  parents,  teachers,  and  the  pupils 
themselves  (all  from  different  standpoints)  to  secure  if 
possible  the  prizes  offered  under  the  Intermediate  scheme 
even  at  the  expense  of  physical  health.  I am  very  glad  you 
have  drawn  attention  to  this  subject. 

“ Believe  me, 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“Arthur  Sandford.” 
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6382.  Now,  Dr.  FitzGerald,  this  Commission  is 
C.  E.  Eitz-  asked  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  report  whether  it 
Gerald,  m.d.  considers  any  alterations  to  be  necessary  in  the 
system,  whether  those  alterations  would  render 
necessary  a change  in  the  Act,  or  whether  they  could 
be  effected  by  rales  under  the  Act,  and  therefore  I 
wish  to  bring  you  to  the  essential  principle  of  the 
Act,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  in  your 
opinion  the  conditions  that  you  observe  are  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  working  of  such  a principle. 
The  principle  is  that  of  one  general  examination  in 
writing  for  the  students  all  over  Ireland.  Upon  the 
answering  ait  that  examination  depends  whether 
the  managers  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  students 
are  educated  shall  or  shall  not  receive  results  fees, 
and  whether  the  students  themselves  shall  or  shall 
not  receive  large  pecuniary  rewards.  You  observe 
that  such  a system  as  that  necessarily  causes  intense 
competition  amongst  students,  and  that  its 
tendency  must  be  to  induce  also  competition 
amongst  schools,  which  may  re-act-  through  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  upon  the  pupils.  Now,  I 
wish  to  ask  you,  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is 
a good  system  upon  which  to  distribute  a grant  of 
money? — I am  not. 

6383.  You  think  it  is  essentially  vicious? — I do. 

6384.  You  think  the  abnormal  states  of  the 
general  health  and  of  the  eyesight  of  students  which 
you  observed  is  necessarily  incident  to  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a system  ? — I do. 

6385.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  wit- 

nesses that  the  papers  that  have  been  set  in  the  ex- 
aminations are  of  too  difficult  a character.  You  see, 
no  matter  how  easy  the  questions  are,  the  competition 
necessarily  must  continue  amongst  the  students; 
and  that  if  the  questions  were  such  as  might  be 
answered  without  a strain  by  students  of  average 
ability,  the  standard  of  education  for  the  best  boys 
might  be  reduced  below  that  which  would 
be  normal.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  could 
any  system  of  setting  examination  papers,  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  Act  which  I have  men- 
tioned to  you,  fail  to  be  attended  with  results  such' 
as  you  have  observed  so  long  as  human  nature  is 
human  nature — which,  I suppose,  will  be  long  after 
this  Commission  has  ended  its  duties  ? — I think  that 
is  so;  I think  that  the  only  plan  that  could  be 
adopted  to  get  rid  of  it  would  be  by  separating  the 
questions.  , 

6386.  You  mean,  by  having  one  set  of  questions 
for  pass,  and  one  set  for  competition? — Yes. 

6387.  But  even  were  that  done  the  same  evil 
would  exist  amongst  those  who  went  in  for  the 
competition? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6388.  And  even  then,  the  questions  for  the  pass 

students,  unless  they  wei’e  of  a very  easy  character, 
necessarily  would  have  the  effect  you  mention 
upon  that  class  of  students  who  were 

hai-dly  able  to  answer  them? — Yes.  The 

whole  system  of  competition  is  repugnant 
to  me — I feel  that  that  is  what  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  evil — that,  after  all,  the  prize,  as  it  has  been 
well  said,  the  prize  of  a good  education  ought  to  fce 
quite  sufficient.. 

6389.  But,  you  see,  if  we  could  obtain  the  prize 
of  a good  education  without  the  results  that  you 
mention,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  would  it  not?-- 
Yes. 

6390.  Of  course,  in  dealing  with  this  money- 
grant  under  the  Act  the  matter  to  be  aimed  at  by 
the  State  is  efficiency  of  education? — Certainly. 

6391.  And  if  you  have  efficiency  of  education  to 
a given  standard,  and  a number  of  average  students 
taught  with  that  efficiency,  the  result  will  be  a fixed 
Jesuit? — Yes. 

n 6392.  Very  well.  Therefore,  as  we  cannot  alter 
the  general  average  of  the  students  the  only  factor 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  efficiency  of  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 


6393.  Now,  would  you  approve  of  a system  by 
which  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  given  in  each  particular  school  by 
actual  inspection,  by  inspection  of  the  teacher  at  his 
work  upon  the  class,  possibly  by  some  few  questions 
to  the  class  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  really 
appreciated  what  the  teacher  was  doing,  and  that 
having  ascertained  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in 
that  method  we  should  then  give  to  efficient  schools, 
but  only  to  those,  a certain  amount  of  money,  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  pupils  that  had  the  benefit 
of  that  -efficient  teaching? — I think  that  would  be 
much,  the  best  arrangement. 

6394.  And  do  you  think  that  any  system  of  in- 
spection that  would  leave  untouched  the  necessity  of 
this  general  examination  as  a condition  precedent  to 
any  money  being  paid  to  a teacher  in  respect  of  his 
pupils,  or  of  any  prize  being  paid  to  a pupil — do  you 
think  that  that  would  be  right? — Yes,  I think  that 
that  would  be  the  best  system. 

6395.  And  that  it  could  not  be  worked  by  leaving 
the  examination  as  it  is  at  present  existing? — Yes. 

6396.  In  other  words,  that,  although  the  examina- 
tion might  exist  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitions, 
which  at  present  we  can  hardly  abolish,  there  should 
be  no  examination  for  pass  students,  and  that  the 
teachers’  remuneration  should  be  ascertained  by  the 
efficiency  of  his  teaching  ascertained  by  inspection? 
— I think  so.  Another  point,  if  I might  refer  to  it, 
about  inspection  is,  that  I think  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant that  the  inspection  should  also  extend  to  the 
condition  of  the  school  itself,  the  lighting,  the  ventila- 
tion, the  seats  and  desks  of  the  students,  and  also  the 
books  used. 

6397.  Yes;  and  inspection  in  a sanitary  sense, 
too  ? — Certainly. 

6398.  You  know  a good  deal  about  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  the  number  of  students  who  avail 
themselves  of  university  education,  and  the  number 
of  students  that  present  themselves  for  examination 
under  our  system.  We  examined  upwards  of  9,000 
students  during  the  past  year.  You  know  that 
but  a very  small  proportion  indeed  of  those  can  enter 
the  universities,  which  is  the  normal  con- 
clusion for  a grammar  school  course.  And  you  are 
also  aware  that,  unfortunately  nearly  all  our 
professions  are  over-stocked,  and  that  the  vast 
majority  of  students  that  come  in  under  our  system 
must  seek  their  livelihoods  by  occupations  other  than 
professions;  a number  of  them  must  go  into  com- 
mercial life,  and,  I dare  say  the  occupations  of  a 
large  number  of  others  will  be  connected  with  agri- 
culture. Now,  could  you  give  us  any  assistance  in 
reference  to  an  optional  course  of  studies  for  students 
of  the  latter  class?  I ask  you  because  I see  you  have 
referred  to  it  in  your  letter? — Well,  I do  not  pre- 
tend, as  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  says,  to  be  at  all  an 
expert  on  education. 

6399.  Neither  do  I,  Dr.  Fitzgerald;  I do  not  pre- 
tend that  I am  an  expert?— But  still,  as  I think  I 
pointed  out  in  that  letter,  it  appears  to  me  that  an 
endeavour  to  put  more  prominently  forward  an  or- 
dinary English  education,  with  the  study  of  a 
modern  language,  would  be  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance ; and  there  is  one  thing  I should  rather  like 
t-o  see  introduced  as  a subject  of  education  for  all, 
and  that  is  some  Elementary  Physiology. 

6400.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  late  Com- 
mission on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  there 
was  a recommendation  that  even  in  National  schools 
an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  teach  elementary 
science,  including  the  sciences  which  underlie  the 
art  of  agriculture ; I do  not  mean  agriculture  as  an 
art,  but  the  sciences  which  underlie  it  ? — Chemistry  ? 

6401.  Yes;  chemistry  in  a practical  way? — I was 
not  aware  of  that  recommendation. 

6402.  But  that  is  the  fact.  Are  you  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  the 
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same  subjects  in  our  Intermediate  schools? — 
Certainly,  I think  that. 

6403.  One  other  question  as  to  scientific  educar 
tion.  You  are  aware,  Dr.  FitzGerald,  that  when 
a student  here  wishes  to  acquire  a very  high  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  he  is  obliged  to  leave  this  country, 
as  a rule,  and  go  to  Germany;  is  not  that  so? — 
I am  afraid  it  is  so. 

6404.  I mean  that  a brilliant  young  student  des- 
tined by  his  'parents  to  become  a first-class  practical 
chemist,  who  will  receive  a high  salary  in  a large 
brewing  establishment,  or  in  a large  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  is  always  obliged  to  go 
to  Germany? — Yes. 

6405.  And  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country 
even  as  much  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  take 
advantage  at  first  of  the  higher  teaching  in 
Germany  ? — Yes. 

6406.  Now,  considering  that  our  professions — 
divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  education — are  rather 
over-stocked,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  education  in  this  country  to  encourage 
the  teaching  of  chemical  and  practical  scientific  know- 
ledge with  a view  to  enabling  students  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  higher  teaching  in  those  subjects  by 
which  they  will  be  able  to  attain  high  position  in 
these  new  professions,  such  as  those  of  chemistry 
and  electricity? — Well,  I think  every  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  them  to  do  so,  but  I must  say 
that  I should  not  be  very  much  in  favour  of  its 
being  made  in  any  way  a sort  of  compulsory  subject. 

6407.  I do  not  propose  that  it  should  be  a com- 
pulsory subject.  The  general  idea  which  I have  in 
my  mind,  I may  tell  you,  is  this,  that  there  ought  to 
to  be  a certain  number  of  courses  in  our  system,  any 
one  of  which  a student  should  be  at  liberty  to  take 
up  with  the  advice  of  his  teacher ; that  these  courses 
should  be  so  constructed  that  as  far  as  possible  they 
should  be  of  equal  difficulty,  and  should  involve 
equal  mental  training;  that  the  remuneration  to 
the  teacher  in  respeot  of  each  should  be  the  same: 
that  the  prizes  and  exhibitions  obtainable  by  the 
students  in  each  should  be  the  same,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  extraneous  circumstance  to  induce  a 
student  to  adopt  one  in  preference  to  another,  that 
the  choice  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  idio- 
syncrasies and  capacity  of  the  student.  Would 
you  approve  of  a system  of  that  description? — 
Certainly. 

6408.  It  would  be  a matter  of  detail  what  those 
courses  should  be? — Yes. 

6409.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  would 
wish  to  make  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  our 
Commission ; we  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  your 
opinion  upon  all  ithe  important  questions  which 
we  have  to  consider? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

6410.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Allow  me  to  say,  Dr. 
FitzGerald,  that  the  branch  of  our  inquiry  to  which 
your  evidence  is  directed  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  that  can 
engage  our  attention ; and  I should  very  much  like 
to  have  your  assistance,  in  order  to  see  how  we  may 
cope  with  this  most  important  matter.  As  I under- 
stand, you,  and  the  other  eminent  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  favoured  us  with  their  opinions,  trace 
certain  evil  results,  which  you  have  clearly  detailed, 
to  over-pressure? — Yes. 

6411.  To  over-study.  Now  that  over-study  is  in 
vour  opinion  the  result  of  excessive  competition? — 
Yes. 

6412.  And  I take  it  that  your  advice  would  be  in 
administering  this  Act  to  minimise  as  far  as  we  can 
competition  amongst  students,  and  also  competition 
amongst  schools? — That  is  so. 

6413.  I observe  that  Mr.  Swanzy  in  his  letter 
calls  attention  to  what,  indeed,  would  be  almost  a 
necessary  inference,  that  the  competition  is  most 
keen,  and  disastrous  results,  more  to  be  appre- 
hended among  the  students  who  compete  for  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes? — Yes. 


6414.  And  it  is  less,  with  regard  to  those  who  Fch-  3- 189ft 

merely  endeavour  to  pass? — Yes.  C.  E.  Fitz- 

6415.  That  is  natural.  It  would  seem  that  no  Gerald,  m.b. 
matter  what  system  we  adopt  for  the  distribution  of 

the  public  grant,  if  we  keep  up  a system  of  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes  for  pupils,  there  must  always  be  keen 
competition  ? — I am  afraid  that  that  is  so. 

6416.  I think  we  have  only  to  oall  up  our  own 
recollection  of  college  to  remember  that  any  men 
who  injured  their  health  by  reading  were  not  the 
pass  men,  but  the  honour  men? — Yes. 

6417.  Do  you  thinkthat  the  entire  abolition  of  ex- 
hibitions and  prizes — for  we  must  look  at  both  sides 
of  the  question,  the  physical  and  the  educational — 
would  have  a bad  result  on  Intel-mediate  education? 

You  would  not  discourage  healthy  competition,  I 
suppose,  or  are  you  against  competition  altogether? — 

I am. 

6418.  I assure  you  I want  your  opinion.  I am 

not  going  to  express  any  opinion  of  mine,  but  do  not 
understand  me  as  against  your  view? — 

I take  my  view  a great  deal  from  a very 
practical  nation,  and  that  is  our  American  friends. 

I have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  that  from 
my  own  son  having  passed  through  one  of  their 
most  noted  institutions,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Boston,  where  they  discourage  it 
entirely. 

6419.  They  discourage  competition? — Well,  they 
have  a few  scholarships  that  have  been  offered,  but 
they  are  only  given,  as  a rule,  I think,  to  those  who 
are  in  needy  circumstances,  or  in  particular  counties. 

But  all  competition  is  absolutely  put  out  there  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  feeling,  I think,  that  it  is  in- 
jurious. And  it  would  be  absolutely  disastrous 
there,  because  the  pressure  is  so  great  that  my  son 
told  me  when  he  was  in  that  an  enormous  number — 

I forget  how  many — broke  down  entirely  from  the 
ordinary  work. 

6420.  Quito  apart  from  any  particular  systems 
of  education  or  of  distribution,  we  must  all  recog- 
nise that  the  competition  in  the  race  of  life  is  now 
extremely  keen? — Quite  enough. 

6421.  Are  you  able  to  distribute  fairly  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disastrous  results  that  you  have 
mentioned  between  the  keen  competition  in  the  race 
of  life  and  the  particular  system  under  which 
students  in  Ireland  are  examined?  It  could  only 
be  done  approximately  ? — I could  not  say  that  I 
could  do  that. 

6422.  You  have  referred  to  Germany  and  to 
America,  and  I gather  from  your  evidence  that 
something  of  the  same  state  of  things  has  been 
brought  under  the  attention  of  medical  men,  and 
especially  of  oculists  there? — Yes. 

6423.  Our  Intel-mediate  system  does  not  exist 
there? — Not  exactly,  except  that  in  Germany  there 
are  two  systems  of  schools,  and  it  is  in  the  high  cl- 
ones that  we  find  the  greater  increase  of  short  sight. 

6424.  But  in  Germany  and  in  America  the  same 
phenomena  have  come  under  the  notice  of  medical 
men  as  those  with  which  your  evidence  is  con- 
versant ? — Yes. 

6425.  You  have  called  attention  to  certain 
features  of  our  scheme  that  seem  to  accentuate  the 
difficulty? — That  is  what  I think. 

6426.  Quite  so.  Then  your  practical  suggestion 
to  us  would  be  to  minimise,  if  not  altogether  to  do 
away  with,  competition  amongst  students? — That  is 
my  feeling. 

6427.  I suppose  reading  under  any  circum- 
stances is  not  particularly  good  for  the  eye-sight?— 

No ; that  is  a reeognised  fact,  that  any  near  work  is 
injurious. 

6428.  Near  work,  such  as  that  of  a jeweller  or  an 
engraver,  or  reading.  And  yet  I believe,  Dr.  Fitz- 
Gerald, that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  dis- 
covered any  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  book- 
except  by  reading,  and  therefore  all  we  can  do  is 
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to  minimise,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  dangers  as  to 
eye-sight  ? — Yes. 

6429.  There  is  a provision  in  our  rules 
which  is  not  a necessary  pant  of  our  system, 
under  which  managers  get  larger  results  fees  in  re- 
spect of  students  who  gain  honours.  Your  evidence 
would  be  rather  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  that 
provision,  would  it  not? — I think  it  is  distributing 
it  over  a larger  surface,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same,  I am  afraid,  or  the  evil  is. 

6430.  There  would  be  a greater  incentive  to  over- 
educate the  few  who  could  gain  honours  and  prizes 
if  the  manager  of  the  school  gained  a higher  reward 
in  respect  of  them  than  he  would  gain  if  they  merely 
passed.  That  seems  to  be  obvious,  but  I put  it  to 
you  in  the  form  of  a question? — Yes. 

6431.  I want  to  see  practically  how  far  we 
could  carry  out  your  suggestion  and  minimise  com- 
petition. However,  if  you  have  not  considered  that 
particular  point  in  our  system,  I will  not  press  you 
upon  it? — f think,  if  I might  say  so,  if  I do  not 
mistake,  that  is  a point  that  was  brought  in  in  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon's  examination  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  Masonic  school,  where  there  are 
very  practical  managers  like  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
Gibbon  that  give  a good  deal  of  time  to  looking 
individually  after  the  pupils.  In  that  case  there  was 
no  objection  to  it,  but  I am  afraid  we  cannot  always 
rely  upon  that. 

6432.  You  were  asked  some  questions  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  inspection.  You  are  aware — the 
Chief  Baron  has  told  you  most  clearly — that  under 
the  Act  we  are  obliged  to  estimate  results  fees  as 
the  result  of  an  examination  at  present? — Yes. 

6433.  And  you  have  given  your  adherence  to  a 
system  • which  you  regard  as  preferable.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  details  of  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  that,  but,  applying  one’s  mind  to  practical 
suggestions,  supposing  we  still  are  compelled  to 
estimate  results  fees  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
result  of  an  examination  not  that  we  decide  to 
enforce  inspection  as  a condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  results  fees,  would  you,  if  there  is  inspec- 
tion, regard  the  sanitary  condition  of  a school,  proper 
hours  for  recreation,  and  the  proper  arrangement  of 
the  class-rooms  with  regard  to  light  and  so  on,  as 
matters  of  importance  in  inspection  ? — Of  very  great 
importance. 

6434.  You  think  that  something  might  be  done  in 
that  way  ? — They  are  of  very  great  importance. 

6435.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  arrangement  of 
class-rooms  with  regard  to  light  might  have  a disas- 
trous effect? — A very  great  effect.  That  is  one  of 
the  recognised  points  in  Germany  especially. 

6436.  That  is  very  important? — -And  also  the  type 
of  the  books  used. 

6437.  Is  that  a recognised  feature  of  class-rooms 
in  Germany;  is  it  considered  a matter  deserving 
of  attention  that  there  should  be  proper  light? — 
There  is  a very  large  amount  of  literature  on  the 
subject,  yes. 

6438.  We  might  obtain  that,  might  we  not,  by  a 
system  of  inspection? — Certainly. 

6439.  At  present  we  have  no  safeguard  of  that 
kind? — I fear  not. 

6440.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  type  of  books.  A 
great  many  books  are  excellently  printed  now,  and 
a good  many  books  are  infamously  printed ; I think 
you  will  admit  that  ? — Yes. 

6441.  And  you  think  that  we  should  exclude  all 
books  that  are  not  sufficiently  well  printed  to  be 
safely  read? — Certainly,  distinctly  so. 

6442.  And  that  might  be  a rule  of  the  Board? — 
Yes.  It  was  one  of  the  points  brought  forward 
with  regard  to  the  German  text  that  it  was  so  in- 
jurious; hence  most  of  the  scientific  books  now  in 
Germany  are  printed  in  the  same  type  as  ours. 

6443.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  German  or 


American  systems  enable  you  to  offer  any  other 
suggestions  as  to  difficulties  which  could  be  remedied 
by  inspection? — I think  the  chief  points  are  the 
ones  I have  referred  to. 

6444.  Light? — Light,  ventilation,  seats,  and  desks 
— which  are  very  important — and  the  type  of  the 
books. 

6445.  Seats,  desks,  ventilation,  and  type? — 
Yes. 

6446.  And  something  might  be  done  to  minimise 
the  evils  of  too  much  reading  ? — Certainly— the 
hours ; of  course,  that  is  most  important. 

6447.  The  hours,  yes.  I suppose  that  no  educa- 
tional course  is  ever  as  good  an  education  for  the 
eye  as  field  sports.  No  system,  even  the  most  ideal 
system  of  reading,  can  improve  the  eyesight? — No. 

6448.  O’Conor  Don. — One  word  with  regard  to 
Germany.  Have  there  been  similar  complaints 
from  the  medical  men,  and  especially  those 
connected  with  the  eyesight,  in  Germany  as 
in  this  country? — Oh,  yes.  What  first  drew 
attention,  and  led  to  the  investigations  being 
made,  was  the  very  alarming  increase  of 
short  sight;  this  drew  the  attention  of  the  oculists 
to  it,  and  then  a number  of  them  went  in  for  it,  and 
very  careful  investigations  were  carried  out,  and  sta- 
tistics compiled. 

6449.  And  they  have  observed  exactly  the  same 
results? — Yes;  they  are  quite  marked  there. 

6450.  Even  more  so  than  here  perhaps? — Well, 
with  regard  to  that,  unfortunately,  I have  not  the 
numbers  to  go  upon ; they  are  the  only  two  countries 
that  I know  of  where  really  thoroughly  reliable  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  on  the  subject. 

6451.  You  are  aware  that  in  Germany  they  have 
not  the  same  educational  system  that  we  have? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  it  is  not  the  same, 
but  the.  difference  in  the  system  does  not  affect  what 
I consider  to  be  the  very  injurious  results  of  those 
competitions. 

6452.  Whatever  induces  greater  application  to 
studies  will  have  these  effects  ? — Inevitably. 

6453.  And  the  effects  are  consequent  upon  the 
spread  of  education;  is  not  that  so? — Yes,  that  is 
so. 

6454.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — It  would  be  a 
false  inference  from  the  professional  evidence  that 
these  injurious  results  are  attributable,  in  a special 
degree,  to  our  system? — Do  you  mean  that  it  would 
be  a false  inference  that  they  were  attributable  to 
the  Intel-mediate  system? 

6455.  Yes ; it  would  be  a false  inference  that  these 
evils  are  attributable  specially  to  the  Intermediate 
system  as  worked  in  this  country? — Well,  there  is 
no  system,  it  seems  to  me,  of  education  that  is  not 
open  to  them ; but  my  point  is  that  the  duty  is  to 
minimise  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  to  offer 
a premium  on  them,  which  I believe  this  Inter- 
mediate system  does. 

6456.  Quite  so;  but,  as  I understand,  the  evil  is 
quite  as  great  under  systems  that  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  ours? — That  I am  not  in  a position  to  say 
positively,  because  I have  not  got  the  statistics. 

6457.  But,  what  I am  looking  at  is  this.  Those 
letters  that  you  have  read  would  leave  the  im- 
pression on  one  not  acquainted  with  other  systems 
that  all  these  evils  are  due  to  the  result  of  the  system 
of  competition  which  we  administer.  Now,  your 
evidence  shows  that  such  evils  are  rampant  elsewhere 
where  this  system  is  unknown? — Quite  so. 

6458.  Now,  I want  to  ask  another  question.  I 
understand  that  you  would  get  rid  entirely,  if  you 
could,  of  competition  between  students  or  schools? — 
— I should. 

6459.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  practicable? 
— Well,  I cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be 
so,  judging  from  the  fact  that,  if  I take  the  example 
of  a very  important  institution  in  Boston,  the  insti- 
tution I have  referred  to,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  which  has  a very  large  number  of 
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•students,  fully  1,000  are  now  working  there — as  far 
as  possible  competition  is  certainly  not  encouraged  at 
all. 

6460.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the 
State  to  withhold  all  rewards  from  students? — Yes. 
I am  entirely  opposed  to  the  system  of  prizes.  My 
•objection  was  first  inculcated  in  me  by  an  eminent 
man  of  this  country,  the  late  Robert  MacDonnell, 
who  was  a strong  opponent  of  the  system  of  prizes 
and  exhibitions. 

6461.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Does  that  apply 
only  to  school  life?  You  would  not  extend  it  to  the 
university,  would  you? — Certainly  not. 

6462.  I understood  that,  but  I wanted  to  make  it 
clear  ? — Yes. 

6463.  Chairman. — Competition  between  children  is 
•different  from  competition  between  people  when  they 
have  arrived  at  a maturer  age? — Certainly.  This 
Intermediate  system  comes  in  at  a very  critical  age 
— a most  critical  age  for  boys  and  girls,  especially  for 
•girls. 

6464.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I am  only  asking 
as  to  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age? — Yes. 

6465.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  are  several 
.grades  in  our  Intermediate  system — Preparatory, 
Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior.  If  we  cannot  altogether 
exclude  competition  would  you  be  in  favour  of  re- 
stricting it  to  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades? — I 
should  prefer  that;  if  you  must  have  competition, 
I would  confine  it  to  the  Senior  Grades. 

6466.  Chairman. — That  is,  that  no  one  under  16 
years  of  age  should  go  in  for  competition? — Yes. 

6467.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Does  not  a large 
amount  of  evil  arise  from  the  wretched  books,  as 
regards  printing,  that  some  students  have  to  read  ? — 
I think  it  does ; that  plays  a very  important  part. 

6468.  And  the  badly  printed  cheap  literature  that 
is  so  much  read? — Yes. 

6469.  Now,  are  all  the  cases  of  injury  to  eyesight 
■or  to  health  referred  to  by  you  and  your  professional 
brethren  cases  arising  in  schools  preparing  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations? — I think,  as  far  as 
I can  judge,  the  evil  is  almost  entirely  in  the  schools, 
and  that  as  a rule  it  is  not  so  great  in  the  case  of 
those  students  that  are  educated  at  home. 

6470.  But  you  have  had  experience  of  patients 
educated  in  schools  not  connected  with  this  Board 
whose  eyesight  had  failed? — Oh,  I am  sure  of  that. 

6471.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  proportion 
•of  the  two  classes? — I can  only  speak  from  general 
recollection,  but  the  proportion  is  certainly  much 
larger  as  regards  the  Intermediate. 

6472.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  proportion 
of  the  two  classes  of  schools? — I could  not  say. 

6473.  And  the  proportion  of  patients  would  of 
course  depend  on  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  in 
the  schools  also? — Yes. 

6474.  So  that  you  do  not  know  what  proportion 
•of  the  patients  were  attending  the  two  classes  of 
schools? — I could  not  say. 

6475.  There  was  another  matter  that  you  referred 
to,  Dr.  FitzGerald,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  study 
of  chemistry — that  a young  man  wishing  to  become 
an  expert  in  chemistry  must  go  to  Germany  to  finish 
his  education.  Is  there  not  an  important  chemical 
school  connected  with  the  College  of  Science  in 
Dublin? — Yes. 

6476.  Could  he  not  get  just  as  good  teaching  there 
as  in  Germany? — I take  it  that  for  the  highest 
branches  it  would  be  considered  almost  essential  that 
he  should  go  to  Germany.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  could  not  get  the  training. 

6477.  The  experimental  schools  in  the  universities 
in  Ireland  would  not  meet  the  want? — I am  afraid 
not. 

6478.  Dr.  Barkley. — I presume  that  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  overstrain  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  bad  eyesight 
and  the  other  physical  defects  that  you  have  met 
with  amongst  children? — Oh,  yes. 


6479.  You  have  met  with  cases  of  children  much  Feb.  3,  1899. 
younger  than  the  ages  at  which  they  are  prepared  for  q jqtz_ 
the  Intel-mediate  who  required  to  have  their  eyes  Gcnild,  m.d. 
attended  to? — Certainly. 

6480.  I have  noticed  that  some  children  while 
still  at  kindergarten  schools  have  to  wear  spectacles  1 
— Yes. 

6481.  Our  system  is  merely  a cause  that  tends  to 
aggravate  an  evil  for  which  there  are  other  causes? — 

Certainly. 

6482.  Would  you  recommend,  in  addition  to  the 
other  remedies  that  you  have  proposed,  any  examina- 
tion of  children  as  to  their  eyesight  and  general  phy- 
sique before  they  enter  Intermediate  schools? — I 
think  if  such  a thing  could  be  carried  out  it  would  be 
a very  good  arrangement. 

6483.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  examination,  do  you  mean? — No;  be- 
fore they  were  admitted  to  the  school  at  all. 

6484.  Dr.  Barkley. — Yes,  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  school? — Of  course,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  it  would  be  a great  benefit. 

6485.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I do  not  know 
whether  you  wish  your  letter  to  the  Daily  Express 
to  be  put  in  as  part  of  your  evidence;  I think  it 
would  be  very  useful? — Very  well. 

6486.  In  reference  to  these  eminent  medical 
authorities  that  you  have  quoted  for  us.  Feeling,  as 
I do,  that  this  immense  body  of  medical  testimony 
puts  a very  serious  responsibility  upon  me  in  so  far 
as  I may  have  to  bear  any  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  administration  of  this  system,  I should  wish 
to  hear  in  detail  from  you — it  is  a point  yon  oan 
easily  give  us — 'the  precise  qualifications  of  these 
professional  men  whose  testimony  you  have  quoted 
for  us,  that  we  have  a distinct  statement  of  the 
extent  of  their  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  Some  of  them  I happen  to  know  .personally ; 
others  I do  not.  May  I just  ask  you  to  state  the 
positions  which  the  gentlemen  in  question,  one  by 
one,  hold  in  the  medical  world,  merely  to  have  it  on 
our  notes.  First,  take  Dr.  Little? — He  is  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

6487.  And  he  holds  a very  eminent  position 
amongst  the  medical  men  of  this  city? — Yes. 

6488.  Sir  Francis  Cruise? — Sir  Francis  Cruise — I 
think  we  all  know  Sir  Francis  Cruise.  He  is  a very 
eminent  man. 

6489.  Dr.  Swanzy? — Dr.  Swanzy  is  Surgeon  to  the 
National  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  Victoria  Hos- 
pital now. 

6490.  He  is  eminent  in  that  department  ? — Yes. 

6491.  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  is  also  a very  emin- 
ent medical  man  ? — Yes. 

6491a.  Dr.  Finny? — Dr.  Finny  is  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

6492.  Chairman. — He  is  an  ex-President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

6493.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Dr.  Nelson? — Dr. 

Nelson  is  one  of  the  principal  oculists  in  Belfast. 

6494.  Dr.  Moore? — Dr.  John  William  Moore  is 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  here  in 
Dublin. 

6495.  Dr.  Benson? — Dr.  Benson  is  one  of  the  ocu- 
lists of  St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  or  now  the  Victoria 
Hospital. 

6496.  And  a distinguished  specialist  in  that  de- 
partment, of  coui-se? — Yes. 

6497.  Dr.  McKeown  ? — Dr.  McKeown  is  one  of 
the  principal  oculists  in  Belfast. 

6498.  Dr.  Sandford? — Dr,  Sandford  is  the  prin- 
cipal, almost  the  only,  oculist  in  Cork. 

6499.  Dr.  Walton  Browne? — Dr.  Walton  Browne 
is  an  oculist  in  Belfast. 

6500.  And  Dr.  Story? — Dr.  Story  is  the  Senior 
Surgeon  of  the  St.  Mark’s  Hospital. 

6501.  Now,  in  reference  to  inspection,  you  men- 
tioned some  points  to  which  you  attach  particular 
importance:  one  is  in  reference  to  the  books  that 
are  used : we  all  know  that  very  cheap  editions 
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- Feb.  3,  1899.  of  school  books  are  brought  out  some- 

C.  F,  Fitz-  times  for  the  use  of  children  preparing  for  these 

Gerald,  m.d.  examinations  of  ours  ? — Yes. 

6502.  Do  you  know  any  other  way  except  the  in- 
spection of  schools,  that  could  enable  us  to  insist 
upon  very  badly-printed  books  not  being  used  by 
the  children  whose  studies  we  are  trying  to  promote 
by  means  of  this  large  grant  of  public  money  ?- — I 
think  that  inspection  is  perhaps  the  only  way  by 
which  you  can  hope  to  do  that. 

6503.  There  is  just  one  other  point,  in  reference  to 
competition.  In  your  ideal  system  there  would  be 
no  competition  at  all ; I am  afraid  that  that  system 
is  hardly  attainable  at  present.  But,  may  I call  your 
attention  to  a distinction  that  seems  to  be  an  impor- 
tant one,  between  a universal  competition  between  all 
the  children  all  over  Ireland,  and  the  ordinary  or 
what  I might  call  the  natural  competition  of  the 
children  of  a particular  school  within  itself.  Do 
you  not  think  there  is  very  much  less  harm  in  a 
competition  of  that  sort — a competition  of  the 
pupils  of  a particular  school  within  themselves — 
than  in  a competition  between  all  the  youths  of  the 
country  ? — Certainly. 

6504.  Take  the  case  of  a great  teaching  institution 
of  which  you  know  a good  deal — Trinity  College. 
There  is  a natural  competition  between  the  students 
of  that  college  for  the  college  or  university  prizes. 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  that,  you  had  a general  com- 
petition between  the  students  of  all  the  university 
colleges  of  the  country,  Trinity  College,  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  'and  so  forth;  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  introduce  a large  element  of  feverishness  into 
the  system  of  college  work  that  does  not  exist  at 
present  in  Trinity  College  ? — Indeed  it  would. 

6505.  Applying  that  principle  now  to  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  we  may  take  it  as  your  view  that  if 
we  could  confine  the  competition  for  prizes  to  the 
competition  between  the  students  of  particular 
schools  a great  deal  of  good  would  be  effected? — 
Yes. 

6506.  Having  it  only  between  the  students  of  the 
particular  schools  ? — Between  the  students  of  the 
particular  schools,  I think  so;  yes. 

6507.  Side  by  side  with  something  of  that  sort,  if 
it  could  be  worked  out,  it  might  be  well,  perhaps, 
things  being  as  they  are,  if  we  had  some  few  special 
prizes  that  would  be  open  to  competition  by  the  lead- 
ing students  of  the  whole  country ; say,  in  composi- 
tion in  the  various  languages,  and  matters  of  that 
sort,  which  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  cramming 


as  some  of  the  other  subjects  which  we  examine, 
in  at  present.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  that,. 
I suppose? — I should  see  less  objection. 

6508.  Chairman. — There  is  one  other  question  I 
desire  to  ask  you.  It  is  not  as  to  competi- 
tion for  exhibitions,  nor  as  to  the  special 
effect  of  over-strain  upon  the  eyes,  to  which  a great 
many  of  the  questions  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
directed.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  as. 
to  your  experience  of  over-strain  so  far  as  it  affects, 
the  general  health,  irrespective  of  its  special  effect 
on  the  eyes.  You  understand  what  I mean? — Yes. 

6509.  Very  well.  You  have  told  me  that,  accord- 
ing to  your  experience  there  is  that  over-strain,  and 
that  it  has  an  injurious  effect? — Yes. 

6510.  You  have  told  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  as  we 
all  knew  when  we  were  in  college,  that  any 
injurious  effects  from  over-work  were  usually  observ- 
able amongst  honour  men  as  distinguished  from  pass- 
men?— Yes. 

6511.  Because  there  was  no  competition  whatso- 
ever amongst  the  pass  men,  and  no  external 
pressure  was  put  upon  students  to  pass? — No. 

6512.  A student  might  himself  wish  to  pass,  and 
his  parents  might  wish  him  to  pass,  but  no  special 
advantage  to  his  teacher  resulted  from  his  passing?' 
— No. 

6513.  There  were  no  money  results  depending 
upon  it? — No. 

6514.  I wish  to  call  your  attention,  as  to 
the  pass  examination  in  our  system  to  this  special 
fact,  that  the  teacher  has  a pecuniary  interest  in  his- 
students  passing.  In  your  opinion,  has  that  special 
feature  a tendency  to  cause  undue  over-strain  in  the 
case  of  students  that  are  near,  but  are  not  very  much 
above  the  pass  standard? — I think  so. 

6515.  And  that  that  will  exist  so  long  as  that 
essential  principle  of  the  result  system  exists? — 
Yes. 

6516.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Just  one  question  in 
regard  to  the  pressure  put  upon  the  student  to  pass. 
If  he  does  not  pass  at  the  university  he  will  be 
plucked? — Yes. 

6516a.  Which  do  you  think,  the  fear  of  being 
plucked  at  a university,  or  the  fear  of  the  master 
losing  a result  fee,  is  the  stronger  operative  principle  ? 
— Well,  it  is  a nicely  balanced  proposition. 

6517.  Is  not  being  plucked  fait  the  university 
rather  a more  serious  thing  than  failing  to  pass  a 
school  examination  ? — Of  course  we  must  not  neglect 
another  aspect  of  the  case — that  the  pupils  of  a 
school  are  much  younger. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Colonel  G.  T. 
Plunkett, 


Colonel  G.  T.  Plunkett,  m.r.a.s.,  Director,  Science  and  Art  Museum,  &c.,  Dublin  examined 


6518.  Chairman. — Colonel  Plunkett,  you  are 
Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  in  Dublin? 
—Yes. 

6519.  That  is  under  the  Government  Department 
of  Science  and  Art? — It  is. 

6520.  You  have  been  an  occasional  inspector  ;n 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  that  Department 
since  1878? — Yes,  frequently — constantly. 

6521.  For  the  last  four  years  you  have  been  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  Art  and 
Director  of  the  Museum? — Yes,  I have. 

6522.  You  have  given  a good  deal  of  attention,  I 

believe,  from  time  to  time  to  the  teaching  of 
modem  languages?— Yes,  I have.  If  you  would 
allow  me 

6523.  I was  just  going  to  ask  you.  I wanted 
to  have  your  qualifications  in  the  first  instance. 
You  have  sent  us  in  a very  valuable  paper  which  we 
have  printed  ? — Yes. 

6524.  Now,  I think  you  would  like  to  state  in 
your  own  language  the  view  that  you  take  of  some  of 


the  subject-matters  of  our  inquiry? — Thank  you;  I 
should  like  to  do  so. 

6525.  Will  you  kindly  state  it,  and  I shall  not  in- 
terrupt by  one  word? — From  circumstances  which  I 
need  not  describe,  I wrote  that  paper  very  hurriedly 
indeed.  I was  unable  to  give  the  time  and  attention 
to  my  replies  that  I should  like  to  have  done,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  inquiry.  I have  since 
then  made  a few  more  notes,  from  which  notes  I 
should  like  to  make  some  further  observations, 
especially  on  the  following  points : the  necessity  for 
having  regular  parallel  systems  of  Intermediate  and 
secondary  education ; the  necessity  for  some  reason- 
able uniformity  of  system,  and  proper  central  con- 
trol; the  fact  that  the  present  seems  to  be  a pecu- 
liarly opportune  moment  for  introducing  a system 
entirely  satisfactory  into  Ireland ; the  great  necessity 
for  bringing  practical  science  more  into  the  teaching 
under  this  Commission ; the  fact  that  at  present  there 
is  too  great  a tendency  among  young  men  of  the 
middle  class  to  look  only  to  whit  is  called  an  univer- 
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sity  education,  if  they  look  forward  to  a further  edu- 
cation after  leaving  school ; on  some  points  in  several 
•of  the  foreign  systems,  German  and  others,  and  more  - 
especially  on  that  new  system  which  is  spoken  of 
generally  as  the  Reform  Gymnasium ; the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages ; and  the  necessity  of  higher  com- 
mercial education.  It  appears  to  me  that  at  present 
we  greatly  want  regular  systems  both  of  Intermediate 
and  secondary  education.  The  present  work  of 
Intermediate  education  ascertains  that  from 
•certain  schools  a certain  number  of  selected 
■pupils  have  obtained  a great  deal  of 
information,  have  acquired  a great  deal  of 
knowledge  of  certain  subjects,  but  it  gives  us  no 
•certainty  that  the  rest  of  the  pupils  in  the  school, 
.according  to  their  ages,  according  to  their  abilities, 
are  being  thoroughly  well  educated  on  any 
definite  lines.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  students 
who  come  out  of  that  school  will  necessarily  be  fitted 
■either  for  going  on  to  a university,  or  to  a technical 
college,  or  for  entering  on  commercial  life,  or  for 
•entering  on  what  I may  call  manufacturing  careers, 
■or  for  anything  of  that  sort ; it  only  proves  what  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  a few  selected  boys;  we 
know  nothing  of  the  others.  There  is  no  test  that 
the  staff  of  a school  is  sufficient  in  numbers  or  quality 
to  teach  the  whole  of  the  boys.  For  all  we  know, 
■one  very  able  master  may  be  teaching  half-a-dozen 
boys  who  may  come  out  as  gold-medallists,  while  all 
the  rest  may  be  put  under  an  utterly  unfit  man.  I 
do  not  say  that  such  things  do  happen;  but  they 
might  happen ; we  have  nothing  to  show  to  the  con- 
trary. We  have  nothing  to  show  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  school ; nothing  to  show  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  gymnastics  and  the  physical  health  of 
the  boys  generally.  The  advantages  of  a regular 
system  have  been  particularly  shown  in  the  three 
volumes  of  reports  which  have  no  doubt  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission — 
Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  ordered  by  the  English 
Education  Department — especially  a paragraph  from 
Mr.  Morant’s  Report  on  Switzerland. 

6526.  What  page  is  it? — It  is  Vol.  3,  page  23, 
where  he  says,  “ To  the  parent  there  is  the  great 
advantage  of  knowing  with  some  certainty  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  education  which  his  boy  will 
■obtain  at  any  school;  so  that  the  right  boys  go  lo 
the  right  schools;  and,  when  they  go,  they  already 
possess  the  previous  preparation  necessary  in  each 
■case  (since  its  nature  and  scope  are  clearly  known 
from  its  published  curriculum)  and,  after  choosing 
the  right  school  for  their  purpose,  they  obtain  in  the 
•school  just  that  grade  and  type  of  education  which 
they  require,  without  dislocation  either  of  the  boys’ 
lives  or  of  the  schools’  curriculum.  Thus  the  schools 
are  not  involved  in  the  hopeless  task  of  becoming 
■(as  someone  has  phrased  it)  educational  Whiteleys, 
with  ‘ special  classes ' for  every  sort  of  boy,  with 
Latin  figuring  as  alternative  to  shorthand,  and 
French  to  mechanical  drawing,  in  order  to  meet 
each  and  all  of  the  ever-varying  demands  of  a 
hundred  different  parents.”  These  volumes  are  full 
■of  similar  expressions  to  show  the  value  of  not  neces- 
sarily a very  hard  and  fast  system,  but  of  some 
system  by  which  the  parents  as  well  as  . the 
educational  authorities  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country  can  ascertain  what 
•education  is  being  given  in  the  schools.  I 
think  it  is  very  necessary  to  recognise  secondary 
education  as  distinct  from  and  just  as  necessary  as 
Intermediate,  that  it  is  not  really  a shorter  stage 
of  Intermediate  education,  as  I know  is  thought 
in  some  of  the  leading  Continental  countries — but  I 
think  that  is  a mistake.  I think  it  should  be  com- 
plete so  far  as  it  goes,  up  to  the  age  at  which 
secondary  education  is  supposed  to  terminate — that 
is  to  say  16  or  17 — and  should  in  some  respects  be 
different  from  the  Intermediate  education  which  is  to 
go  on,  say,  to  18,  and  then  to  be  continued*  in  a 
■collegiate  establishment.  In  the  Intermediate  I 


think  that  the  practical  scientific  education  for  those  Feb.  3.  in 
boys  who  have  a bent  in  that  direction  and  who  are  Colonel  G.  T. 
not  inclined  to  classics  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  Plunkett, 
Grammar  School  Intermediate  education.  I think  m-b-a.s. 
that  a great  proportion  of  the  youths  must  look  to 
their  collegiate  education,  after  the  Intermediate, 
being  chiefly  in  practical  science  and  not  in  classical 
and  literary  subjects  only.  In  England  something  has 
been  done  by  those  schools  now  called  Schools  of 
Science,  but  spoken  of  last  year  as  the  Organised 
Science  Schools.  They  are  increasing  rapidly.  I believe 
in  1883  there  was  only  one ; in  the  year  1887  there 
were  twenty-two,  while  in  1897  I see  there  were  160, 
and  I am  aware  that  there  are  a great  many  more 
in  1898.  Those  schools  give  an  education  in  prac- 
tical science  and  in  certain  literary  subjects;  for 
instance,  one  foreign  language  at  least  is  necessary, 
and  to  some  extent  these  schools  do  supply  that 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  education  of  the  modem 
type  with  practical  science.  But  in  Ireland  we  seem 
to  have  nothing  of  that  sort  at  all.  There  is  not  a 
single  School  of  Science  in  Ireland,  and  I think  that 
part  both  of  the  Intermediate  and  of  the  secondary 
education  of  the  country  is  entirely  neglected. 

I know  that  many  persons  are  afraid  that  if  there 
is  any  system  of  uniformity,  or  any  system  of  regulat- 
ing the  time-tables  or  the  sessional  work  of  schools, 
too  great  uniformity,  too  hard  and  fast  fines  will  be 
■necessarily  introduced,  that  the  central  control  will 
be  too  rigid,  and  that  proper  freedom  of  individual 
action  will  not  be  left  to  schoolmasters.  I 
think  that  is  a mistake.  I think  the  experience  of 
many  Continental  countries  has  proved  the  con- 
trary. That  central  control,  such  as  no  doubt 
would  be  exercised  in  future  by  this  Commission, 
under  any  new  system,  is,  I think, 
absolutely  necessary,  and  should  be  carried 
much  farther  than  at  present.  The  educationalists 
of  the  Continent  never  seem  to  doubt  this  for  a 
moment.  Even  where  large  funds  are  provided  by 
private  individuals,  by  quasi-private  bodies,  by 
municipalities,  for  instance,  they  all  recognise  that 
a strict  State  control  is  necessary.  For  instance, 
at  Charlottenburg,  the  great  suburb  of  Berlin, 
where  a great  technical  institute,  the  Technischa 
Hochschule,  or  College  of  Science,  at  Berlin,  is 
situated,  and  the  municipality  contributed  £83,544 
to  the  education  in  the  schools  in  that  suburb,  the 
whole  of  it  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  State,  and 
I notice  that  Mr.  Sadler,  in  the  reports  that  I have 
mentioned,  in  Vol.  1,  page  446,  says,  “To  this  divi- 
sion of  authority  and  balance  of  experienced  control 
much  of  the  efficiency  of  Prussian  higher  education 
is  ascribed  by  those  who  speak  with  special  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  system.  Municipal 
pride  and  zeal  for  education  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  funds ; specially  qualified  residents  watch 
over  the  buildings;  and  a highly  skilled  central 
authority,  itself  in  a sense  geographically  decen- 
tralised in  the  form  of  State-appointed  boards  of 
inspectors  for  the  different  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, superintends  the  whole  of  the  educational  work 
and  sees  that  it  conforms  with  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  official  regulations  of  the  State.” 

And  that  seems  to  be  general  in  all  Continental 
countries ; they  never  hesitate  to  admit  that  control 
by  a central  State  authority  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  schools  are  to  be  a success.  In  Switzerland  there 
are  a large  number  of  private  schools ; in  Prussia  I 
believe  very  few  indeed.  In  Switzerland  there  are 
a very  large  number,  and  yet  control  by  the  State 
is  just  as  strict.  Mr.  Morant,  in  the  3rd  volume, 
page  22,  says,  “ The  absolute  control  by  the  Central 
authority  as  regards  the  general  educational  lines 
which  every  State-aided  school  (and  practically 
every  school  is  State-aided)  shall  follow,  is  considered 
in  Switzerland  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  rational 
democratic  government ; it  is  recognised  as  a 
political  and  social  axiom  in  everv  Canton,  and  finds 
expressions  in  the  general  conditions  as  to  curn- 
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culum,  age  limits,  etc.,  which  attach  to  all  Central 
grants  (other  than  Federal).  As  these  grants  are 
made  in  varying  proportions  to  each  and  every 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  and  alone  render  their 
prosperity,  sometimes  ithedr  very  existence,  possible, 
they  at  once  provide  an  absolutely  effectual  leverage 
for  Central  control,  and  for  seeming  the  due  obser- 
vance of  those  general  conditions  under  which  the 
school  is  established,  maintained,  and  recognised. 
Yet  these  general  conditions,  be  it  sadd,  are  not  the 
occasion  for  that  vexatious  interference  with  the 
teachers  or  with  their  methods  which  our  Secondary 
schoolmasters  in  England  (remembering  former 
English  methods  of  controlling  primary  edu- 
cation) so  greatly  and  so  justly  fear  in 
their  own  sphere  and  which  many  of  them 
have  unfortunately  come  to  conceive  of  as 
the  only  possible  outcome  of  State  organisa- 
tion. The  conditions  are  merely  framed  so  as  to 
demonstrate  and  to  fix  the  type  of  education  and 
the  grade  which  each  school  is  intended  to  give. 
Every  master  thus  knows  clearly,  when  joining  the 
staff  of  a school  or  taking  the  headship,  just  what 
the  nature  and  scope  of  his  work  is  to  be.  He  is 
thus  not  led  into  mistaken  attempts,  or  harassed 
with  unrealisable  ambitions,  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  school  from  that  which  its  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  and  the  money  allotted  to  its  main- 
tenance, necessarily  determine  as  its  proper  function. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  harassed  by  irrational 
interference  or  constant  domination  regarding  his 
detailed  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  so  clearly 
laid  before  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  possesses  a 
security  in  his  educational  work  and  a freedom  from 
vexatious  interference  which  too  often  the  English 
master  has  to  part  with,  for  existence  sake.  Nor 
need  he  fear  the  ‘ difficult  ’ parent  or  the  possible 
ignorance  of  local  authorities,  and  he  is  never 
tempted,  as  is  his  English  prototype,  to  trim  his 
educational  sails  to  oaitoli  each  fleeting  breath  of 
popular  demands.” 

I would  speak  of  the  very  great  advantage  in 
Germany,  and,  I believe,  in  every  other  Continental 
country,  of  the  “ leaving  ” certificates,  but  I believe 
the  Commission  have  that  before  them  in  the  printed 
Appendix — Appendix  7 in  the  proof  of  evidence. 

6527.  And  we  have  it  in  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Henry  Craik,  which  was  given  before  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  in  1895.  But  at  the  same 
time  I should  be  glad  if  you  said  * anything 
you  desire  on  the  subject? — I believe  that  a 
leaving  certificate,  showing  exactly  what  education 
a boy  has  received  when  he  completes  his  Secondary 
or  Intermediate  education  in  Germany,  by  saving 
an  immense  number  of  competitive  examinations 
which  we  have  in  these  countries,  and  by  showing 
exactly,  or  allowing  for  individual  peculiarities 
and  ability,  with  reasonable  exactness,  what 
the  boy  is  fitted  for,  what  profession  or  business  he 
is  fit  to  enter,  is  an  enormous  advantage.  Mr. 
Morant,  in  the  report  from  which  I have  already 
quoted,  page  23,  saj's,  “ The  Swiss,  like  all  Conti- 
nental nations,  are  quite  free  from  the  plethora  or 
‘ outside  examinations  ’ which  so  grievously  harass 
the  even  working  of  our  English  schools.  Such 
examinations  become,  in  fact,  unnecessary  when 
there  is  an  organised  scheme  of  public  education  of 
all  grades,  under  which  anyone  can  judge  from  the 
official  curriculum  of  each  school  as  to  the  results  of 
a boy  going  through  any  particular  school  course. 
So  that  instead  of  requiring  a separate  certificate 
of  an  outside  examining  body  for  every  department 
of  life  which  a boy  can  possibly  enter,  as  is  the  case 
with  us,  it  is  found  perfectly  sufficient  for  every- 
one’s purpose  (even  for  the  most  exacting  profes- 
sions, such  as  medicine  or  law)  to  be  assured  that 
a boy  has  spent  so  many  years  in  a school  with 
such  and  such  a curriculum,  or — for  special  purposes 
where  absolute  individual  attainment  must  be  evi- 
denced— that  he  has  passed  the  leaving  examination 


of  its  top  form.”  In  Switzerland,  in  spite  of  so>- 
many  schools  being  in  private  hands,  I believe,  from 
the  little  I have  seen  of  Switzerland,  that  they  are- 
about  the  most  efficient  private  schools  in  the  world.. 
In  spite  of  their  being  in  private  hands  there  is  no 
difficulty  found  as  to  an  efficient  system  of  inspec- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  carried  on,  and  appears  to- 
work  quite  satisfactorily  to  the  schools,  the 
masters,  the  students,  and  the  country  generally- 
The  grants  are  made  by  the  Swiss  Government  to- 
the  private  schools  only  on  conditions  being  fulfilled 
as  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  the  age  at  which 
pupils  are  allowed  to  enter,  the  qualifications  which 
they  must  have  before  they  enter,  the  qualifications 
for  their  leaving  examination,  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  staff — they  are  very  particular  as  to  that — and  as 
to  the  numbers  of  the  staff  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  boys  who  are  taught  in  the  schools. 

6528.  O’Conor  Don. — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
“ quality  of  the  staff  ” ? — The  attainments  of  the- 
masters,  them  capacity  to  teach  the  different  subjects- 
which  they  take  up. 

6529.  They  are  obliged  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion I suppose? — I have  not  taken  out  the  details, 
but  they  go  by  their  university  degree  and  by  their- 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  or  the  sciences;  they 
have  to  have  gone  through  a regular  university 
course  and  have  certificates  as  qualified  to  teach  in 
certain  subjects. 

6530.  They  are  bound  to  have  a State  qualifica- 
tion?— A State  qualification,  quite  so. 

653.1.  Chairman. — That  is  to  secure  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher? — Yes. 

6532.  That  is  one  mode  of  ascertaining  the  effi- 
c:ency  of  the  teach  r ? — Yes.  And  also  thev  insist 
that  a teacher  shall  not  have  more  than  a certain 
number  of  boys  to  -teach.  They  will  not  have  him 
over-worked,  or  worked  too  many  hours,  or  have  too 

6533.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Is  there  any 
other  way  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  in. 
teaching? — In  Switzerland? 

6534.  Yes? — I cannot  answer  that  without  re- 
ferring. 

6535.  That  is,  that  he  must  have  a testimonial 
of  fitness  to  teach? — I could  not  answer  that  without 
referring  and  looking  up  the  question.  I see- 
generally  that  they  are  very  particular  as  to  quali- 
fications. 

6536.  The  Chief  Baron  suggests  one  way  of  test- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  in  Switzerland? — 
I did  not  name  any  particular  way. 

6537.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I thought  you  men- 
tioned inspection? — Oh  yes,  certainly. 

6538.  Chairman. — What  I asked  Colonel  Plun- 
kett was  whether  a proof  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  was  required  as  a test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching? — It  is. 

6539.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — But  it  is  not  the- 
only  test.  There  is  inspection  also? — There  is  in- 
spection also. 

6540.  Chairman. — Inspection  of  the  teaching? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — A certificate  of  the  capacity 
of  the  teacher,  and  inspection  of  his  work  ? 

6541.  Chairman. — Yes? — Without  going  into  de- 
tails there  are  similar  conditions  in  Bavaria.  A 
gentleman  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Technische 
Hochschule,  the  College  of  Practical  Science,  was 
over  here  recently  in  Dublin.  I was  talking  to 
him,  and  he  said  that  there  are  private  schools  in 
Bavaria — I did  not  question  him  as  to  the  exact 
details,  but  he  told  me  that  similar  conditions  were 
required  before  a school  could  be  allowed  to  exist, 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  hours 
of  work,  the  curriculum,  in  fact,  in  regard  to  all 
those  particulars  I mentioned  with  regard  to  Swit- 
zerland. In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  where  there  are 
many  private  schools — a very  large  number — similar 
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strict  conditions  are  enforced  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  controls  education.  In  Denmark,  of  the 
recognised  classical  schools  I see  that  one-half  are  in 
private  hands,  and  of  the  recognised  modern 
schools  two-thirds  (are  in  private  bands.  Mr. 
Thornton,  in  his  report  which  is  in  Vol. 
I.,  page  604,  points  out  that  the  Danes,  con- 
trary to  the  Germans  in  that  respect,  encourage 
private  schools;  they  try  to  enlist  private  efforts, 
and  foster  the  schools  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  in  private  or  public  hands.  But  in  Den- 
mark they  insist  on  very  strict  conditions  as  to  the 
educational  acquirements  of  the  Principal,  as  to  his 
experience  in  teaching,  his  age,  and  character,  the 
aim  of  the  school,  the  number  of  classes,  the  subjects 
taught  in  them,  their  distribution,  as  to  class-rooms 


inquiry,  can  be  decided  upon  as  the  one  most  suited  Feb.i^ito 
to  this  country.  In  fact,  if  the  State  is  to  pay  the  Colonel  G. 
piper  I imagine  it  has  a right  to  call  the  time.  Plunkett, 

I would  point  out  that  this  strict  control  of  private  m.r  a.s. 
schools  is  not  confined  to  countries  under  autocratic 
government  compared  with  ours,  such  as  Prussia. 
Switzerland  is  the  most  thoroughly  Democratic  Re- 
public  in  Europe,  and  there  this  system  of  control 
of  private  schools  is  carried  out  perhaps  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which 
have  peculiarly  free  democratic  constitutions,  the 
control  of  the  schools,  as  I have  pointed  out,  is 
absolute,  and  works  without  any  friction. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  more  science  in  our  schools ; 
os  I have  said  already,  a large  proportion  of  those 
students  who  are  going  through  an  Intermediate 


and* their  equipment,  and  they  particularly  see  that  education — by  which  I mean  an  education  which 
the  staff  is  equal  to  the  proposed  curriculum  of  the  is  to  lead  on  to  a still  higher  education,  roughly 
school.  In  Sweden  there  is  a similarly  strict  control  speaking,  between/'' the  ages  of  about  18  and  21- 


r the  private  schools.  They  require  a return  from 
the  school  as  to  the  educational  aim  of  it,  as  to  the 
class  divisions  and  the  time  taken  by  average  scholars 
to  pass  through  those  classes,  as  to  the  standard  of 
education  required  on  entrance,  the  various  branches 
of  study  and  tlie  hours  per  week  given  to  each ; the 
course  in  each  branch  of  study,  the  time  allotted 
to  teaching,  the  division  into  terms,  the  number  of 
weeks  worked  in  each  term,  the  apportionment  of 
hours,  the  names  of  teachers  for  each  class  and  sub- 


must  look  forward  in  future  not  to  going  through 
a regular  university  course,  but  to  what  on  the 
Continent  is  called  the  Technischc  Hochschule,  what 
we  speak  of  as  the  College  of  Science  or  Technical 
College.  That  is  recognised  so  generally  on  the 
Continent  that  I think  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist 
on  it  or  give  any  details.  I will  just  refer  to  the 
Zurich  great  Technical  college,  in  which  there  were 
last  year  1,230  students  and  a teaching  staff  of  55 ; 
the  same  sort  of  practical  science  college  is  estab- 


ject,  the  names  of  the  governors  of  the  school,  the  lished  at  Charlcittenburg  (as  I have  mentioned 
teaching  staff,  and  the  hours  per  week  each  one  of  -i- — j-n  -n..— io,if  in  man v other  parts  of 

the  teachers  has  taught  during  the  last  term  (I 
presume  that  that  is  to  see  if  the  proposed  scheme 
is  carried  out,  and  not  what  is  merely  proposed; 
they  require  that  information  for  the  last  term  of 
the  school  each  time),  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
class,  the  fees  paid,  the  income  and  expenditure, 
and  the  salaries  of  each  member  of  the  Staff ; a 
description  of  the  premises,  and  a sanitary  certifi- 
cate from  a sanitary  authority  as  to  the  school  pre- 
mises also  information  as  to  the  physical  exercises 
practised,  arid  the  system  in  use  for  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages.  All  that  is  required  of  the 
private  schools. 

6542.  O’Conor  Don. — Before  you  pass  from  that, 

might  I ask,  does  the  religious  difficulty  at  all  enter 
into  these  schools;  are  all  these  private  schools 
obliged  to  be  open  to  students  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations; do  you  know  that?— I did  not  ask 
about  that.  But  in  Bavaria  and  in  Switzerland  I 
know  that  the  universities,  the  technical  colleges, 
and  all  the  public  schools  are  open  in  common  to 
both  religions.  . , 

6543.  I was  asking  more  in  regard  to  the  private 
schools  that  you  referred  to?— I cannot  say ; 1 do 
not  know  whether  the  private  schools  have  both 
religions,  but  in  Bavaria,  which  corresponds  m a 
great  degree  with  this  country,  aS  there  are  about 
four-fifths  Roman  Catholics  and  one-fifth  Protes- 
tants, they  both  work  together  harmoniously  m trie 


already),  Darmstadt,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
Germany  and  in  Denmark.  In  England  they  have 
been  to  some  extent  provided ; in  London  there  are 
several,  which,  at  all  events,  between  them  answer 
the  purpose,  if  any  one  of  them  does  not  fulfil  the 
aims  exact! v.  At  Leeds  there  is  the  magnificent 

Yorkshire  college,  and  similar  institutions  are 
springing  up  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  in  Dublin  we  have  an  attempt  at  one, 
which,  from  want  of  funds  and  for  such  reasons, 
has  always  been  kept  far  below  the  standard 
which  it  ought  to  attain.  If  our  young  men  in 
this  country  can  only  look  forward  to  a university 
education — by  which  I mean  an  education  chiefly  of 
the  literary  type — and  cannot  have  this  higher  prac- 
tical science  training  such  as  is  given  in  these  insti- 
tutions on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  they  can  compete  with  their 
Continental  rivals;  they  are  not  equipped  in  the- 
same  way,  and  they  have  not  the  same  chance.  I 
was  very  much  struck  by  a little  remark  in  this 
report  of  a visit  to  Germany  by  members  of  the 
Technical  Education  Commission  of  England;  it 
was  printed  in  1896.  The  Commissioners  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Monaghan,  the  American  Consul 
at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
education  in  Germany,  and  its  relation  to  the  arts 
and  industries,  and  to  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  Germany.  Mr.  Monaghan 
had  “ no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  his  country 


think  the  religious  difficulty  ™ M *<*>* 

of  this  country  must  necessarily  arise  in  Bavaria?—  tWoimhlv  and 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
in  England — I do  not  know  much  about  Scotland 
to  apply  what  I believe  the  Commissioners  have  in 
mind  here— to  bring  in  some  regular  system  of 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  Education.  But  l 
think  that  in  Ireland  we  have  now  an  unequalled 
opportunity  for  introducing  it.  The  Commissioners 
being  likely  to  ask  for  whatever  powers  they  require, 
and  having  taught  the  schoolmasters  to  look  to  the 
State  for  money  grants,  this  is  the  one  part  of 
these  islands  where  there  is  an  opportunity  now  for 


thoroughly  and  more  practically  in  the  schools,  each 
would,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  be  compelled  to 
yield  to  Germany  the  first  place  in  all  the  higher 
and  more  profitable  fields  of  manufacture  and  com- 


with  us  before  you  leave ; we  will  return  it  to  you  ?- 
Certainly,  I have  another  copy.  I omitted  a para- 
graph that  I meant  to  read  before,  may  I add  it 
now  to  what  I said  about  the  democratic  countries, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Mr.  Morant,  upon  the 
point  as  to  this  State  control  being  so  strictly  en- 
forced in  the  most  democratic  states,  says  in  the  re- 


introducing  a,  highly  as  well  port  from  which  I have  already  quoted:— “Iu  fact, 

satisfactory,  of  course,  to  the  ™ool  ^ P ^ going  ^ Switzerhn(1  imbuea  witf,  the  appa- 

as  for  the  students.  As  the  “h  ,P  on  rently  ineradicable  English  idea  that  it  is  essential 

for  part  of  the  pecuniary  euppirt  ; to  to  modem  democratic  developments  of  education  that 

SisW  Z ‘systole,  it  due  every  individual,  every  locality,  should  be  absolutely 
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Feb.  3.  1899.  free  and  unrestrained  as  to  the  type  and  method  of 
Colonel  G.  T.  education  which  he  or  it  will  supply  and  the  lines 
Plunkett,  that  each  school  shall  follow,  will  hear  with  surprise 
M.K.A.S.  the  most  democratic  of  Swiss  educationalists,  when 

talking  of  school  matters,  referring  quite  naturally  to 
the  restrictions  of  ‘ the  State  ’ (meaning  thereby  the 
Cantonal  Authority)  in  just  the  same  words,  and  at- 
tributing to  it  precisely  the  same  right  of  control  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  a German 
bureaucratic  educational  system,  and  to  repudiate 
as  impossible  in  any  truly  democratic  country.  The 
Swiss,  in  fact,  feel  very  strongly  that  this  central 
control  is  the  very  first  essential  to  the  permanent 
existence  of  a democratic  State  in  competition  with 
the  highly  organised  and  skilfully  directed  forces  of 
the  more  despotically-governed  countries;  and  that, 
without  this  ‘ control  by  knowledge ' in  the  sphere  of 
public  education  of  all  grades  just  as  in  other  spheres 
of  national  life,  a democratic  State  must  inevitably 
be  beaten  in  the  international  struggle  for  existence, 
conquered  from  without  by  the  force  of  the  concen- 
trated directing  brain  power  of  competing  nations, 
and  shattered  from  within  by  the  centrifugal  forces 
of  her  own  people’s  unrestrained  individualism.” 
With  reference  to  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Monaghan 
on  the  great  technical  colleges  of  the  Continent, 

I would  point  out  that  this  higher  education  in 
science,  which  is  so  necessary  for  youths  between 
what  we  call  the  collegiate  age,  say  from  18  to  21, 
is  impossible  unless  there  is  an  Intermediate  educa- 
tion from  about  9 or  10  up  to  18  to  lead  up  to  it. 
If  they  are  not  prepared  for  a College  of  Science  it 
is  useless  or  almost  useless  to  send  them  there ; they 
cannot  take  proper  advantage  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
Intermediate  education  must  be  divided  into  at 
least  two  or,  perhaps,  three  lines.  Then  the  Secon- 
dary education,  taking  it  as  from  the  ages  of  9 or  10 
up  to  16  or  17,  when  so  many  boys  have  to  start  in 
life  for  themselves,  that  I think  must  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  lines.  For  the  great  majority  of  them, 
what  are  called  “ commercial  ” subjects  and  modern 
languages  are  absolutely  necessaiy.  This  has  been 
recognised  for  years  by  the  Germans,  as  they  started 
their  Realsclmlen  in  1859,  and  they  again  extended 
them  in  1871,  and  again  in  1882,  and  they  have 
brought  them  into  great  prominence  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  educational  features  of  the  country. 
This  practical  education  in  various  lines,  especially 
in  the  lines  of  science,  such  as  physics,  chemistry, 
and  botany — and  such  sciences  should  form  a very 
important  part— must  be  taught,  and  they  must  be 
taught  practically,  that  is  to  say,  lessons  merely  from 
text  books  and  written  examinations  are  of  very 
little  use.  There  must  be  proparly-fitted  labora- 
tories, lecture  tables,  and  proper  appliances  for 
the  teacher,  and  the.  teacher  must  teach  by 
experiments,  and  the  students  must,  to  some 
extent,  more  or  less  • in  different  sciences,  be 
taught  to  make  those  experiments  for  them- 
selves. I would  mow  say  a few  words  as  to  the 
importance  of  elementary  practical  geometry.  I think 
its  general  educational  importance  ought  to  be  re- 
cognised—but  it  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  Of 
course,  with  a man  w<ho  is  going  to  foe  an  engi- 
neer of  any  sort  you  would  carry  it  to  a 
veiy  high  standard,  but  for  every  boy  in 
the  country  a little  of  it  is,  I think,  a most 
valuable  education  for  training  the  reasoning  powers, 
.and  for  teaching  accuracy  at  the  same  time.  These 
■separate  lines  of  education  to  which  I have 
alluded  have  been  recognised  as  necessary, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Sweden,  Denmark,  and,  in  fact,  in 
nearly  eveiy  country.  Mr.  Abel,  the  clerk  of  the 
Nottinghamshire  School  Board,  at  the  conference  of 
the  clerks  of  English  school  boards,  spoke  very 
strongly  on  the  point  of  so  many  poor  boys  bein"<* 
hurried  forward  through  a literary  education  to  a 
university  literary  career,  in  so  many  cases  simply 
unfitting  them  afterwards  for  the  battle  of  life.  He 


said  : “ It  is  cruelty  to  attempt  to  induce  poor  men, 
without  ability,  without  Connexions,  and  without 
personal  recommendations,  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  at  a university.  The  usual  result  is  bitter  dis- 
appointment,  and  often  blasted  life.  I heartily  agree 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  wise  to  encourage 
elementary  school  scholars  to  proceed  to  grammar 
schools  by  scholarships,  or  our  higher  grade  school 
pupils  to  compete  for  university  bursaries,  unless 
there  appears  to  be  good  prospect  of  their  subse- 
quently doing  well  in  a professional  career.  As  a 
rule,  promising  elementary  school  students  wou'd  be 
much  better  advised  to  pass  through  our  higher 
grade  schools  to  the  special  technical  and  trade 
schools,  whence  the  most  skilful  would  be  prepared 
tr  go  out  as  pioneers  and  captains  of  industry,  whilst 
all  would  be  provided  with  the  means  of  benefiting 
both  themselves  and  their  fellows,  in  some  or  other- 
branch  of  industry.”  I put  it  that  if  a boy  who 
shows  a certain  amount  of  ability  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life  is  put  through  simply  a literary  education, 
with  a view  to  going  to  a university  and  to  a learned 
profession,  even  in  the  few  cases  where  he  succeeds, 
he  would  probably  have  done  better  if  he  had 
gone  through  a different  class  of  education  at  a tech- 
nical college.  And  to  the  large  numbers  who  are 
started  in  that  way,  but  fail,  their  education  is  of 
veiy  little  use  to  them,  indeed;  whereas,  if  it  had 
been  education,  on  more  practical  lines,  of  practical 
science  especially,  then  even  if  they  had  to  drop  their 
education  short  of  going  to  the  university,  short  of 
the  highest  stage,  it  would  be  still  useful  to  them  in 
whatever  line  of  life  they  might  take  up.  Another 
great  authority,  who  has  carefully  studied  education 
u.  England,  Mr.  Addiscott,  president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  has  spoken  very  much 
to  the  same  effect,  and  one  of  the  best  inspectors  of 
schools  they  ever  had  in  England,  Mr.  Fraser,  in 
the  year  1866,  when  in  his  report  on  the  system  of 
the  United  States,  in  this  vol.  3,  page  240,  he  speaks 
of  Intermediate  education  as  occupying  an  interme- 
diate place  between  elementary  and  superior  instruc- 
tion, says  : “ This  department  is  of  two  kinds, 
corresponding  with  the  two  divisions  of  superior 
education— first,  as  preparatory  to  the  universities  or 
special  schools  in  which  students  are  educated  for  the 
professions  usually  designated  as  learned;  and, 
second,  preparatory  to  the  polytechnic  institutions  or 
special  schools  in  which  students  are  trained  for  the 
higher  practical  occupations  which  are  rising  rapidly 
rnto,  or  have  taken  their  place  in,  the  ranks  of  the 
learned  professions.” 

The  German  system  of  education,  which 
I have  already  referred  to,  has  three 
general  types  of  schools — the  classical  school,  the 
modern o-classical  (if  I may  coin  a word),  in  which 
Latin  is  retained,  and  the  modern  school,  in  which 
there  is  no  Latin  Caught;  and  in  each  of  those  three 
types  there  are  two  classes  of  schools — the  inter- 
mediate and  the  secondary.  For  instance,  the  inter- 
mediate classical  school  is  a gymnasium,  with  a nine 
years’  course;  the  secondary  classical  school  is  a pro- 
gymnasium with  a six  years’  course.  Then,  in  the 
moderno-classical  schools,  in  which  a combination 
of  Latin  and  modern  education  is  given,  there  is  the 
real-gymnasium,  with  a nine  years’  course,  and  the 
real-pro-gymnasium  with  a six  years’  course. 

6546.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  secondaiy  and  intermediate  education 
there;  will  you  please  explain  that?— The  secondary 
education  is  from  9 to  15,  or  10  to  16  years  of  age; 
the  boy  then  leaves  and  takes  up  the  work  of  his 
future  career.  The  intermediate  is  a nine  years’ 
course,  from  the  age  of  9 to  the  age  of  18,  at  which 
age  the  student  passes  to  the  university  or  to  the 
technical  college. 

6547.  Would  the  secondary  be  more  like  what  we 
call  primary  here  ?— No,  the  two  are  quite  different— 
quite  distinct.  These  secondary  schools  are  meant 
for  boys  who  go  to  school  till  the  age  of  about  16. 
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6548.  What  class  of  boys  go  in  for  that  secondary 
education.  I understand  the  intermediate  fully,  but 
with  regard  to  the  secondary,  what  class  of  boys  are 
they? — The  secondary  schools  are  composed  of  the 
class  of  boys  who  can  afford  to  remain  at  school  till 
they  are  16  or  17  years  of  age,  and  who  then  go  into 
places  of  business  of  all  kinds. 

6549.  But  still,  the  education  they  receive  is 
higher  than  what  we  should  call  primary? — Quite 
distinct  from  the  primary;  the  primary  school  in 
Germany  is  for  boys  from  the  age  of  6 to  12. 

6550.  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  the  school 
in  Germany  which  would  correspond  to  the  inter- 
mediate scientific  course  that  you  suggest? — The 
Ober-realschule.  The  modern  schools,  without  Latin, 
are  the  Intermediate  or  Ober-realschulen,  with  a 
nine  yeairs’  course ; and  the  Secondary  or  Reail- 
schulen,  with  a six  years’  course,  the  schools  from 
which  a boy  goes  straight  into  a factory  or  some  such 
industrial  establishment. 

6551.  Up  to  what  age  do  they  remain  at  the  Ober- 
realschule? — From  the  age  of  9 up  to  the  age  of  18 ; 
the  upper  line  in  the  paper  which  I now  put  in  is 
from  9 to  18,  the  lower  line  from  9 to  15  or  16. 


The  German  system  of  Secondary  and  Intel-mediate 
Schools,  as  sanctioned  for  Prussia. 


Intermediate, 
age  about  9 
to  18. 


Secondary,  age 
about  9 to 
16. 


6552.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Are  the  ages  men- 
tioned on  that  paper  — those  figures  which 
you  mentioned  last.  If  not,  will  you 
kindly  mark  them,  in  the  first  column, 
so  as  to  make  it  plain  ? — Yes,  I will  do  so. 
Oi'  course,  the  ages  are  only  approximate ; they  allow 
a year’s  variation.  I am  not  reading  this,  I should 
like  to  point  out,  as  an  absolute  model  for  Ireland, 
because  I think  the  Swedish,  the  Danish,  and  the 
Swiss  are  better  models  for  us  than  the  German ; I 
am  rather  reading  it  because  the  Germans  are  so  very 
elaborate  in  their  methods,  and  this  is  calculated  to 
show  how  very  carefully  these  things  have  been 
thought  out  on  the  Continent. 

I particularly  wish  to  point  out  that 
these  Realschulen,  or  modem  schools,  in 

Germany  give  a really  sound  education, 

not  a merely  mechanical  education,  which  so 
many  people  seem  to  think  is  sufficient  when  one 
talks  of  commercial  or  modem  education.  Mr  Sad- 
ler, in  his  report,  says  (this  is  Yol.  1,  page  387) : 
“ The  first  thing  which  impresses  itself  on  the  visitor 
to  the  Berlin  Realschulen  is  that  they  keep  before 
them,  at  every  point  of  their  work,  the  ideal  of  a 
liberal  education.  They  are  not  commercial  schools, 
nor  industrial  schools.  They  aim  at  turning  out 
well-educated  boys,  trained  in  habits  of  application, 
well  equipped  with  knowledge,  and  qualified  to  ad- 
dress themselves,  with  good  hope  of  success,  to  the 
duty  of  learning  the  trade  or  profession  in  which 
they  intend  to  seek  a livelihood.  The  curriculum,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  purely  a modem  one.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  excluded.  But  natural  science  does  not 
predominate  in  the  scheme  of  work.  The  stress  is 
laid  on  linguistic  and  literary  (including  religious 
and  historical  studies),  while  mathematics,  natural 
science,  and  drawing  receive  considerable  attention. 


|Modern  Classical 
Schools  I 


Pro-gymnasium,  Peal  pro-gym- 


Real  schule,  6 


The  aim  of  the  schools  is  to  draw  the  subject  matter  Feb.  3,^1899. 
of  instruction  very  largely  from  those  spheres  of  C()ionei  <j.  t. 
knowledge  which  are  nearest  to  the  pupil’s  present  Plunkett, 
experience  and  to  his  probable  career;  to  train  his  m.r.a.s. 
reasoning  powers  and  the  habit  of  quick  and  accu- 
rate observation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate 
the  faculty  of  exact  and  appropriate  expression.” 

These  Realschulen  have  not  lowered  the  standard 
of  education  in  Germany;  they  have  raised  it. 

Their  advocates  have  nothing  in  common  with  those 
who  think  that  mere  training  in  a manual  trade,  or 
in  a handicraft,  can  take  the  place  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion, and  they  have  not  injured  the  classical  schools, 
they  have  not  lowered  the  standard  of  classical  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  they  have  actually  raised  it. 

One  of  the  best  educational  authorities  in  Germany, 

Dr.  Schultze,  who  is  director  of  one  of  the  principal 
classical  schools  in  Berlin,  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Sadler 
that  they  had  really  been  a blessing  to  thegymnasien 
- — they  had  relieved  them  from  the  students  who 
were  not  necessarily  stupid,  but  whose  tastes  did 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  classical  education,  and 
who  are  now  able,  thanks  to  these  Realschulen,  to 
obtain  a thorough  education  in  a line  suited  to  their 
tastes  and  abilities,  and  this  has  been  such  a relief 
to  the  gymnasien  that  they  can  now  give  a better 
education  to  their  students  than  they  were  able  to 
do  before,  when  they  had  to  give  so  much  attention 
to  those  students  who  were  not  suited  for  studies 
of  that  particular  kind.  Dr.  Schultze  has  had  a 
very  wide  experience ; I think  he  was  head  of  one  of 
the  principal  modern  schools  of  Germany  before  he 
became  head  of  this  classical  school,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  very  wide  attainments.  He  says  that  the 
ethical  influence  of  these  modern  schools  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  old  classical  schools,  and  that 
they  afford  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  future 
occupations  to  which  these  students  will  devote  them- 
selves. Of  course  in  all  these  matters  time  must  be 
the  ruling  factor.  It  is  not  a question,  I think,  of 
what  we  would  like  to  teach  boys  if  we  could  teach 
them  all  we  wished;  it  is  a question  of  how  many 
subjects  we  wan  really  (teach  him,  ia  ■ useful 
amount  of  by  the  age  of  16,  if  he  must,  at  the  age 
of  16  or  17,  go  into  business;  and  therefore  Latin 
and  so  on  are  not  dropped  out  because  we  under- 
value them  in  the  least,  but  simply  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  teach  more  than  a certain  number  of 
subjects  with  profit  to  the  boys  in  a certain  number 
of  years. 

6553.  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  know  the 
ages  at  which  the  majority  of  our  boys  leave  school 
in  Ireland? — No,  I do  not. 

6553a.  Then  I can  tell  you.  The  large  majority 
of  them  leave  after  the  examination  in  the  Junior 
Grade? — About  16. 

6554.  You  may  take  the  age  of  16  and  the  end  of 
the  Junior  Grade  as  identical.  The  majority  stop 
there — you  may  say  ninety  per  cent,  stop  there; 
ten  per  cent,  go  on  to  the  Middle  Grade,  and  half 
of  those — that  is,  five  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Junior 
Grade — go  on  to  the  Senior  Grade.  That  gives 
peculiar  point  to  the  observation  you  are  just  making 
about  the  age  16? — Quite  so.  I notice  that  in 
Denmark,  since  the  year  1880,  whereas  the  classical 
schools  have  increased  in  number  by  fifty  per  cent., 
the  modern  schools  have  increased  by  400  per  cent, 
in  the  same  time. 

6555.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — In  what  period? — 

That  is  since  1880 — in  the  last  eighteen 
years.  The  classical  schools  have  increased  by  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  the  modem  schools  by  400  per  cent. 

I rather  wish  to  talk  of  principles,  not  to  try  to 
advocate  any  particular  details,  but  I am  very 
much  struck  myself,  I must  say,  with  the  progress 
of  what  are  known  as  the  Reform-Gymnasieu  on  the 
Continent.  I see  that  Dr.  Rein,  who  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  authorities  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  has  watched  the  Reform-Gymnasium 
in  Frankfort,  speaks  of  them  as  being  likely  to 
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Peh.  3. 1890.  become  the  School  of  the  Future.  The  principle  on 

Colonel  G.  T.  which  they  work  is  this.  Instead  of  separating  at 

Plunkett,  the  beginning  into  two  branches  of  education — 

>i.n.A.s.  Latin,  and  after  a few  years  taking  up  Greek,  or, 

on  the  other  hand,  French,  and  after  a few  years 
taking  up  German  ( I am  omitting  all  the  detail) — 
all  boys  begin  together  with  a modern  language 
from  the  age  of  9.  At  Frankfort,  in  the  Reform- 
Gymnasium,  which  has  been  the  model  for  all  the 
others,  they  begin  with  French  as  a modem 
language,  and  from  9 to  12  they  teach  French  as  the 
only  language,  besides  the  mother  tongue,  with  of 
course  the  other  usual  subjects.  Then  at  the  age  of 
12  they  decide  whether  the  boy  shall  go  into  the 
classical  side,  and  take  up  Latin,  and  in  a few  years 
Greek,  or  whether  he  shall  go  into  the  modem  side 
and  take  up  English,  and  devote  a great  deal  of  time 
to  modem  languages  and  science.  I see  that  Mr. 
Sadler  was  very  much  struck  by  that  school.  In 
Volume  3 he  reports  on  it.  He  points  out  that 
owing  to  its  success  similar  institutions  have  been 
established  in  Altona,  Essen,  Karlsruhe,  and  other 
places;  and  that  other  countries,  such  countries  (I 
am  speaking  from  memory)  as  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  have  sent  delegates  to  study  these  new 
Reform-Gymnasien,  and  to  take  hints  from  their 
working. 

6556.  Chairman. — Kindly  give  me  the  page  of 
Mr.  Sadler’s  report  in  Volume  3,  if  you  have  the 
reference;  if  not,  it  does  not  matter?. — Page  205  1 
think  will  give  it;  it  is  very  close  to  that,  at  any 
rate. 

6557.  That  is  quite  near  enough? — I would  point 
out  that  in  Sweden  practically  they  have  always  had 
that  system;  at  all  events  for  many  years.  In 
Sweden  all  the  secondary  or  intermediate  schools 
begin  by  teaching  one  foreign  language — modem 
language — only,  viz.,  German ; and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  they  branch  out;  so  that  really  the 
German  education  is  only  following  the  Swedish  ex- 
ample. Many  of  the  leading  educationalists,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  think  that  classical 
education  will  not  lose,  but  will  gain,  by  this.  They 
say  that  a boy  who  has  studied  German  from  the  age 
of  9 to  the  age  of  12,  will,  when  he  takes  up  Latin, 
make  much  better  progress  in  it  than  a boy  who  has 
not  had  such  a training.  They  say  he  will  not  feel 
the  drudgery  to  the  same  extent,  having  already 
gone  through  the  drudgery  in  learning  German, 
and  that  by  the  time  he  is  16  years  of  age,  he  will 
know  as  much  Latin  as  a boy  who  started  to  learn 
Latin  in  the  very  earliest  period  in  a boy’s  life  at 
which  it  is  taught.  To  some  extent  I think  the 
education  of  women  in  languages  has  shown  that. 
We  have  constantly  seen  girls  taking  up 
classical  studies  at  the  age  of  1 5 or  16  or  so,  and  yet, 
at  Girton  or  at  Newnham,  they  have  shown  them- 
selves quite  equal  to  their  brothers,  who  began  learn- 
ing six  years  sooner.  Mr.  King  (Vol.  3,  page  212),  of 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  who  has  paid  very 
great  attention  to  systems  of  education,  and  who  has 
been  himself,  I believe,  a very  successful  master, 
advocates  for  England,  and  therefore  would,  I pre- 
sume, advocate  also  for  Ireland,  the  Swedish  system 
— that  German  should  be  the  first  language  taken 
up  by  an  English  boy,  on  account  of  the  much  more 
systematic  grammar  of  that  language  than  that  of 
the  French,  and  also  because  a small  boy  can  gener- 
ally be  taught  to  pronounce  German  more  accurately 
by  our  teachers  than  he  can  French.  I confess  I 
should  lilce,  speaking  for  myself,  to  see  some  schools 
taking  up  one  and  some  the  other ; I should  like  to 
see  some  schools  taking  up  German  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  other  schools  taking  up  French  for  the 
first  three  years.  I do  not  wish  to  be  dogmatic, 
but  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  sound  sense  in 
the  system  described,  and  that  there  are  some  very 
good  points  in  it.  I do  not  look  upon  the  German 
or  other  continental  systems  as  necessarily  per- 
fect ; I think,  though  there  are  great  faults  in  our 
system  of  great  freedom  and  general  competition, 


there  are  also  some  advantages.  I think  it  does  tend 
to  bring  out  individuality  and  force  of  character,  and 
enable  boys  of  real  genius  to  come  to  the  front,  but 
I do  not  see  any  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  adopting  a regular  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  such  latitude  as  would  not  deprive  us  of 
those  advantages  which  we  have  enjoyed  owing  to 
our  own  system. 

6558.  O'Conor  Don. — You  think  we  have  more 
freedom  than  they  have  under  these  continental 
systems? — We  have  absolute  freedom  of  course. 

6559.  Chairman. — You  are  referring  to  England? 
—To  England  and  Ireland. 

6560.  But  do  you  mean  having  regard  to  our 
Intermediate  education  programme? — No. 

6561.  Mr  Justice  Madden. — I did  not  understand 
that.  You  mean  the  grammar  school  system  that 
is  common  to  England  and  Ireland,  apart  from  any 
peculiarities  of  the  Intermediate  system  ? — I was 
thinking  of  the  general  private  schools  in  England 
or  Ireland,  where  a master  who  does  not  choose  In 
come  under  State  control  can  do  absolutely  as  he 
likes. 

6562.  O’Conor  Don. — Taking  into  account  our 
Intermediate  system — our  programme — do  you  think 
that  the  schools  in  this  country  or  the  schools  on 
the  Continent  have  more  freedom — I mean  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  that  are  under  the  Intermediate 
system  ? — That  is  rather  a difficult  question  to 
answer. 

6563.  Chairman. — Perhaps  it  might  be  better  that 
Colonel  Plunkett  should  go  on  with  his  state- 
ment before  any  other  questions  are  put  to  him? — 
As  regards  the  students  he  sends  up  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examination,  the  schoolmaster  has  no  free- 
dom; as  regards  all  the  others,  he  can  do  as  he 
likes  absolutely. 

I have  paid  attention  very  much  to 
foreign  languages  myself — I am  raibher  fond  of 
them — but  before  coming  before  this  Commission 
I looked  to  see  what  Mr.  Sadler,  who  has  been  on 
the  Continent  reporting  on  this  subject,  says.  I 
entirely  agree  with  what  he  says,  but  I find  his 
observations  very  much  to  the  point,  and  I should 
like  to  read  them.  He  says  (Vol.  3,  page  214), 
when  he  visted  schools  in  Germany,  I think  in 
Berlin: — “The  boys  in  Unterprima  were  using  a 
school  edition  of  Sir  W.  Besamt's  London,  Bast  and 
Present.  The  lesson  was  almost  wholly  given  in 
English.  The  teacher  was  a German.  The  boys 
began  by  briefly  summarising  in.  English  the  sub- 
stance of  the  part  of  the  book  which  they  had 
already  read.  This  was  done  with  closed  books, 
and  proved  an  excellent  exercise  in  pronunciation, 
and  in  the  accurate  formation  of  sentences.  Next 
the  books  were  opened,  and  each  boy  in  turn  read 
aloud  in  English,  and  then  translated  into  German, 
a fairly  long  passage  from  the  pages  which  had 
been  brought  up  prepared.  The  translation  into 
German  was  almost  faultless.  Then  I asked  leave 
to  choose  a passage  for  them,  in  order  that  I might 
test  their  power  of  dealing  with  an  entirely  unpre- 
pared piece  taken  at  sight.  I happened  to  light  on 
a by  no  means  easy  chapter.  Each  boy  in  turn 
read  a few  sentences  aloud  in  English  and  then 
translated  it  into  German  with  hardly  any  hesita- 
tion. Their  knowledge  of  our  vocabulary  was  wide. 
In  order  to  test  them  still  further,  I gave  them  a 
short  address  on  some  historical  points  which  arose 
out  of  the  chapter  taken  at  sight.  They  unc’ers'o  )d 
me  perfectly,  and  afterwards  acquitted  themselves 
most  creditably  in  English  conversation.  Now,  these 
boys  began  English  a little  more  than  two  years 
before  my  visit.  They  had  devoted  to  English  only 
two  hours  a week  out  of  thirty  hours  a week  of 
their  school  time.  The  bulk  of  their  work  is  classi- 
cal, i.e. , half  of  their  hours  of  weekly  work  are 
given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  They  are,  in  other  words, 
doing  classical  work,  more  or  less  on  the  level  of  the 
Lower  Sixth  Form  .at  an  English  Public  school. 
They  are  well  advanced  in  mathematics,  and  in 
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history  and  geography.  They  give  two  hours  a 
week  to  natural  science ; three  hours  a week  to 
■German  literature;  two  to  religious  knowledge. 
Moreover,  they  had  learnt  French  for  six  years,  and, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  still  giving  two  hours 
a week  to  that  subject.  When,  therefore,  on  the 
::bop  of  all  this  we  find  them  enjoying  such  facility 
in  English  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  pleasure  a 
rather  difficult  book  at  sight,  to  understand  a short 
English  lecture,  and  to  converse  readily  in  English 
ton  various  subjects,  there  is  reason  to  be  struck 
at  the  high  and  wide  range  of  the  boys’  attain- 
ments.” The  same  thing  has  been  noticed  at  Frank- 
fort, and  all  over  Germany;  also  in  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Denmark — in  fact,  generally  all  over  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  in  another  report, 
mentions  the  same  thing,  and  one  great  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  proficiency  in  foreign  languages 
seems  to  be  the  careful  training  of  the  teachers  of 
the  languages.  The  teachers  not  only  have  to  take 
their  degree  at  a college,  but  they  have  generally  to 
spend  one  or  two  years  in  the  country  where  the 
language  is  spoken  which  they  are  going  to  teach. 
The  Germans  are  very  liberal  in  allowing  for  that. 
For  instance,  I see  that  the  Frankfort  Municipality, 
to  encourage  the  teaching  of  English  in  one  of  their 
schools,  gave  the  teacher  of  English  six  months’ 
leave,  with  his  full  salary  and  an  allowance  of  £50, 
to  spend  six  months  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  himself  in  the  English  language,  although 
probably  that  teacher  of  English  already 

knew  the  English  language  better  than 
most  teachers  of  French  or  German  in 
this  country  know  those  languages.  Dr. 
’Emil  Hausknecht,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rities on  education  in  Germany,  says  a good  deal 
about  the  care  with  which  teachers  are  trained.  He 
remarks,  “ I quite  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  train 
the  teacher  of  modern  languages  that  he  may  teach 
them  properly.”  Mr.  Sadler,  in  Vol.  1,  page  397, 
in  his  article  on  the  Berlin  Bealschulen,  says : — “ No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  raise  the  modem  language 
lessons  in  the  Berlin  Realschulen  to  a very  high 
level  of  excellence.  I have  heard  nothing  more  re- 
markable than  some  of  the  lessons  in  French  and 
English  which  I was  peimitted  to  attend  in  the 
Twelfth  Realschule.  The  boys  seem  to  know  as 
much  about  London  as  if  they  were  being  educated 
in  a London  Secondary  school.  Everything  is  made 
real  and'  vivid  to  them.  The  aim  is  to  steep  the 
pupils  in  the  genius  of  the  language ; to  make  them 
think  of  it,  and  feel  it,  as  a living  thing,  as  an 
instrument  of  natural  expression  actually  being  used 
by  real  people,  not  as  a dead  puzzle  to  be  put 
together  by  skilfully  remembered  rules.  The  lessons 
on  French  language  and  literature  are  almost  en- 
tirely given  in  French;  those  on  the  English 
language  and  literature  in  English.  But  mere  con- 
versational aptitude  is  far  from  being  the  aim 
of  the  teaching.  The  languages  are  indeed  spoken 
(and  with  an  admirable  accent),  but  not  merely  to 
facilitate  intercourse  in  travel  or  correspondence, 
but  because  a language  is  a living  tiring,  and  its 
constructions  and  usages  can  only  be  understood 
as  parts  of  a living  and  growing  instrument  of 
human  expression.  The  aim  is  that  the  boys,  should 
get  the  ‘ feel  ’ of  a language,  which  is  indispensable 
to  an  instinctive  mastery  of  its  idioms.  Great  stress 
is  laid  oai  the  necessity  of  having  German  teachers 
to  teach  foreign  tongues  in  these  schools.  It  is  held 
that  only  a German  teacher  can  fully  enter  into  the 
difficulties  naturallv  encountered  by  a-  German  boy. 
But  no  labour  is  spared- to  secure  the  full  prepara- 
tion of  the  teachers.  They  are  picked  men  to  start 
with.  They  have  had  the  best  general  education 
which  the ' universities  can  give  them.  Many  of 
them  are  scholars  of  great  eminence.  Then  they 
are  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  are  required 
to  ground  themselves  in  the  science  of  education. 
I hen  they  go  abroad  for  long  periods  of  study,  and 
steep  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  people  whose 


language  they  are  to  teach.  They  revive  their  Feb.  3,  isos, 
knowledge  and  improve  their  pronunciation  by  fro-  Colonei  q.  T. 
quent  visits  to  foreign  countries.”  Plunkett, 

I think  the  higher  commercial  education — by  which  jlk.a.s. 

I mean  commercial  education  of  a collegiate  type, 
must  shortly  demand  much  more  attention  than  lias 
been  hitherto  paid  to  it.  On  the  Continent  very 
great  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  subject.  Large 
colleges,  well  equipped,  have  been  founded  specially 
for  giving  the  highest  commercial  education. 

6564.  You  contemplate  that  that  would  be  taken 
up  as  part  of  the  university  course — as  a separate 
university  course  in  the  university? — Probably.  On 
the  continent  they  seem  to  have  mode  the  colleges 
separate  from  the  university,  but  that  is  a matter 
of  convenience,  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
separate  or  not. 

6565.  I mean,  it  leads  to  a university  course? — I 
am  talking  of  it  as  practically  a university  course. 

The  best  type,  perhaps,  is  at  Antwerp — the  Institut 
Superieur  de  Commerce.  Students  are  admitted  to 
it  at  the  age  of  17.  They  must  be  over  17,  and 
must  have  very  high  qualifications.  A good  educa- 
tion in  modern  languages  and  in  general  subjects 
is  required  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  college  is  very  high  in- 
deed— not  a mere  school  course,  but  a university 
course.  A very  high  standard  is  kept  up  indeed, 
and  the  leaving  examinations  are  very  difficult,  such 
as  to  ensure  a high  standard  on  the  part  of  students 
who  have  finished  the  course,  which  lasts  two  years, 
and  students  may  also,  under  certain  conditions, 
obtain  travelling  scholarships,  so  that  after  this  two 
years  of  the  highest  possible  commercial  instruction 
they  may  get  a travelling  scholarship  to  go  to  certain 
countries  to  perfect  their  education.  As  it  has 
been  remarked  that  boys  come  from  America, 

France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  I think 
from  all  parts  of  the  Continent — to  this  Antweip 
school,  I may  say  that  only  one  English  boy  came. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  he  did  very  well,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  only  one  came.  Of  course  English 
boys  could  not  come  to  it  because  they  do  not  know 
French  well  enough  to  take  part  in  the  course.  A 
German  boy  knows  French  well  enough  to  go  m for 
the  French  course,  and  a French  boy  knows  German 
well  enough  to  go  in  for  a German  course,  and  so 
on  with  the  other  courses ; but  an  English  boy  would 
be  quite  helpless  for  want  of  proper  preparatory 
education.  It  is  not  intermediate  education  but 
university  education,  and  unless  he  had  undergone 
a proper  course  of  intermediate  education  to  prepare 
him  for  it,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  English 
or  Irish  boy  to  have  a chance  of  going  in  for  such. 


higher  education. 

In  my  written  answers  to  the  questions,  1 said 
something  as  to  the  teaching  of  English,  or  rather  a,s 
to  the  examinations  in  English,  which  I think 
might  be  misunderstood.  I do  not  mean  to  under- 
value English  as  a subject;  I mean  that  I do  not 
value  English  if  it  is  merely  crammed  out  of  text- 
books, and  taught  in  the  way  it  usually  is  If  Eng- 
lish can  be  thoroughly  taught,  if  boys  can  be  taught 
to  express  themselves  properly,  to  write  grammati- 
cally, in  a good  style,  then  I think  English  should 
count  very  high;  and  I think  that  if  (as  I hope  w, 11 
be  the  case)  a system  of  inspection  is  adopted,  a 
course  of  elocution,  and  reading  aloud,  should  be 
recognised  as  an  important  part  of  education 

If  exhibitions  are  to  be  given,  I think 
that  they  ought  to  be  given  on  honours 
questions  put  separately  from  the  pass  questions 
—that,  for  instance,  a paper  might  have 
six  or  eight  questions,  say  eight  questions,  of 
which  six  must  be  answered  to  obtain  a pass.  These 
should  be  questions  of  only  moderate  difficulty, 
such  as  every  boy  who  had  been  through  the  class 
should  be  able  to  answer— not  puzzles.  Then  there 
will  be  also  two  or  three  honours  questions,  and  u. 
them  every  boy  who  had  answered  the  necessary 
pass  questions  might  be  allowed  to  compete^  and 
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, Plunkett,  As  regards  the  medals,  might  I say  that  I think 

m.u.a.8  nob  only  that  a money  prize  is  objectionable,  but  I 

think  that  medals  of  bronze,  which  have  no  intrinsic 
value,  would  be  far  better  than  gold  medals  for 
giving  to  boys.  This  is  perhaps  a minor  point,  but 
I think  it  is  a mistake  to  give  prizes  to  boys  which 
possess  an  intrinsic  value;  the  competition  should 
be  for  the  honour  only. 

As  regards  Science  and  Art  schools  and  the  in- 
spections in  science,  Professor  Preston  would  be 
able  to  tell  you  about  that  better  than  I can,  but 
there  have  been  inspections  of  Science  and  Art 
schools  carried  out  for  a great  many  years  in  Eng- 
land. I have  inspected  in  many  counties  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  I never 
could  see  myself  that  there  was  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. I am  sure  there  never  was  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  masters  to  receiving  inspectors  and 
showing  them  all  they  could,  and  I never  could  see 
any  difficulty  in  testing  whether  the  teaching  was 
efficient  or  not  by  a thorough  system  of  inspection. 
I quite  agree  with  Miss  White  that  these  inspectors 
should  be  men  of  high  attainments,  scholars,  and 
gentlemen  of  good  position,  who  would  command 
respect  throughout  the  country,  and  that,  before 
beginning  their  work,  if  they  had  not  done  so  already, 
it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  allowed, 
and  in  fact  made,  to  travel,  and  to  get  a thorough 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries, 
and  acquix-e  experience  of  foreign  systems  before 
beginning  their  work  in  this  country.  I think  if 
two  inspectors  were  set  to  work  together,  there 
would  be  many  advantages  therefrom.  I am  en- 
tirely against  the  suggestion  which  one  or  more 
witnesses  have  made,  that  if  a school  objects  to  in- 
spection it  should  receive  some  gx-ant,  that  grant  to 
be  increased  by  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  if  inspection  is  allowed. 

6566.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  would  not  ad- 
mit a school  to  participation  in  results  fees  - which 
objected  to  inspection.  What  right  would  a school 
have  to  a State  gx-ant  which  objected  to  inspection 
by  the  officer  of  the  State? — I think  it  would  be  a 
misappropriation  of  public  money  to  give  a grant  to 
any  school  which  objected  to  an  inspector  coming  to 
see  that  things  were  in  proper  order  in  that  school.  I 
should  also  like  to  see  some  arrangement  for  special 
grants  to  schools  for  fitting  up,  as  I am  sure  many 
would  be  willing  to  do,  proper  laboratox-ies  or  lec- 
ture rooms  for  teaching  science,  and  also  I think  that 
special  gx-ants  for  such  subjects  as  music  and  elocu- 
tion would  be  desirable ; and  I certainly  should  like 
to  see  not  only  a strict  report  required  fx-om  in- 
spector's as  to  physical  exercise  and  gymnasia,  but 
some  aid  given  by  a State  gx-ant  to  those  schools 
which  did  provide  properly  for  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  boys — for  their  health. 

As  I said  at  the  beginning,  I think 
that  we  are?  in  a peculiarly  favourable  posi- 
tion here  for  introducing  the  best  system;  we 
have  seen  all  the  systems  introduced  in 
countries  on  the  Continent,  we  can  judge  of  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  see  the  mistakes  they 
have  made,  and,  though  coming  x-ather  late  in  the 
da}',  I think  that  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  not  now  sux-pass  them — not  merely  follow 
them,  but  actually  take  the  lead,  so  that  in  a few 
years  other  countries  may  look  upon  this  country 
as  being  the  first  in  regax-d  to  these  educational 
matters.  Before  you  proceed  to  put  questions  to 
me,  might  I add  just  one  wox-d  on  a point  which  I 
had  almost  ovei-looked.  I think  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  made,  considering  the  progress  that  is  con- 
stantly being  made  in  education,  all  schoolmasters 
and  others  should  be  warned  that  they  must  not  look 
on  matters  in  any  way  as  vested  interests;  they  must 
recognise  that  every  seven  years  or  so  reasonable 
alterations  and  progress  will  be  made.  I think  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind  whatever  system  is  adopted. 


6567.  Chairman. — I entirely  agree  with  that. 
There  are  a few  questions  I wish  to  ask  you.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  would  like  to  see 
some  arrangement  between  the  Science  and  Art. 
Department  and  our  Board  by  which  one  inspection,, 
or  one  examination,  if  examinations  shall  continue, 
should  answer  the  purposes  of  both  departments? — -I 
quite  think  so.  I think  they  should  work  in  har- 
mony— work  together.  Either  the  Science  and  Art 
Department’s  inspector’s  report  might  be  recognised 
by  these  Commissioners,  or,  if  more  convenient  to 
you,  the  two  inspectors  might  go  together,  and  the 
school  be  inspected  by  the  inspectox-  of  the  Board, 
and  by  the  inspector  of  the  Science  and  Ax-t  Depart- 
ment. 

6568.  That  would  require,  in  our  case,  legislation- 
but  I suppose  you  consider  it  would  be  well  worth 
obtaining  legislation  to  ensure  that  result?  — Quite  so, 

6569.  At  present  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
makes  grants  as  the  result  of  inspection  alone,  without 
examination  ? — Yes. 

6570.  That  is  a change  that  lias  been  introduced 
within  recent  years  ; is  not  that  so  ? — The  change  lias 
been  introduced  since  I last  made  any  inspections. 

6571.  But  you,  as  the  head  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  here,  know  that? — I know  it,  of 
course,  though  as  a matter  of  fact  I have  nothing  to 
do  with  those  matters  now ; they  are  entirely  under 
Professor  Preston. 

6572.  Then  I shall  not  trouble  you  about  that.  I 
was  about  to  ask  you  as  to  your  experience  in  those 
matters,  but  if  Professor  Preston  knows  more  about 
them  than  you  do,  I shall  not  trouble  you  ? — I believe 
he  does.  I hear,  of  course,  what  is  going  on,  but  he 
takes  that  branch. 

6573.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — He  has  practical 
experience  of  the  work  ? — He  has  practical  experience 
of  it.  I am  sure  it  does  wox-k  well,  from  what  I 
hear  when  I am  in  London. 

6574.  Chairman. — I must  ask  you  a few  ques- 
tions to  apply  your  general  observations  to  our  con- 
crete system  here,  with  a view  to  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  particulars  of  the 
alterations  we  should  make.  Were  you  furnished 
with  a copy  of  the  memorandum  we  prepared  for 
the  information  of  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

6575.  The  first  question  I wish  to  ask  you  is  in 
reference  to  this  inspection  and  examination — 
especially  in  reference  to  examination.  You  are 
aware  that  by  this  Act  it  is  a condition  precedent  to 
a school  obtaining  any  grant  that  some  of  its  students 
should  pass  this  general  examination.  Are  you  aware 
of  that  principle  in  our  Act  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

6576.  That  is  the  results  system  ? — I saw  that,  yes, 

6577.  And  it  is  also  essential  that  a student  should 
pass  the  examination  before  he  can  obtain  any  prize  ? — 
Yes. 

6578.  That  is  an  essential  principle  in  the  Act. 
Now,  of  course,  you  recognise  the  impossibility  of 
ascertaining  whether  students  have  been  taught  prac- 
tical science  efficiently,  by  a mere  paper  examination  ? 
— It  is  quite  impossible. 

6579.  And  would  you  not  think  that  to  test  the- 
students  properly,  the  students  individually  should 
be  seen  at  work  in  the  laboratory,  or  questioned  viva 
voce,  as  distinct  from  the  teacher’s  mere  mode  of 
teaching  being  observed  ? — Oh,  that  is  absolutely 
necessax-y. 

6580.  You,  of  coux-se,  would  not  consider  it  satis- 
factory that  a student  should  obtain  an  exhibition  by 
his  superiority  over  his  fellow  students  being  gained 
by  a large  number  of  marks  in  chemistry  and  natural 
physiology,  when  he  had  never  worked  in  a laboratory, 
and  when  no  practical  evidence  of  his  knowledge  had 
been  given? — No,  I look  upon  that  as  vex-y  wrong, 
indeed. 

6581.  The  same  observation,  I suppose,  in  your 
opinion,  applies  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages? 
— Quite  so. 

6582.  A viva  voce  test  is  absolutely  essential  ? — Ab- 
solutely essential. 
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6583.  Coming  to  English,  you  have  told  us  that 
you  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
elocution  should  be  taught  1 — I think  it  is  very 
important. 

6584.  And,  of  course,  that  it  should  be  tested? — 

I think  it  very  important,  and  I think  it  must  be 
tested  by  an  inspector. 

6585.  And  of  course  in  an  ideal  system  the  result 
of  the  test  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
awarding  the  exhibitions,  if  there  were  exhibitions  ? 
— I am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I should  like  to  see  very 
few  exhibitions,  and  I think  that  those  should  be  for 
-exceptional  students  entirely. 

6586.  I tried  to  eliminate  that  question  by  saying 
if  there  were  exhibitions,  but  I shall  put  it  in  this  way. 
.Supposing  results  of  examinations  as  to  the  order 
of  the  students  in  merit  were  published,  would  you 
■consider  that  the  result  of  that  viva  voce  test  in  elocu- 
tion should  be  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining  the 
relative  merits  of  the  students  ? — I should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  when  the  inspector  visits  the  school  he 
must  ascertain  that  every  student  in  the  class  is  being 
properly  taught  to  pronounce  the  modern  language 
which  is  taught  in  the  class — to  pronounce  English, 
and  to  read  and  speak  it  well ; and  upon  that  being 
reported,  then  I would  allow  any  of  those  boys  so  re- 
ported on  to  go  in  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  I would 
not  give  marks  for  that. 

6587.  You- would  not  give  marks  for  that? — No,  I 
would  not. 

6588.  The  general  result  of  your  remarks  is  that 
you  think  inspection  is  essential,  and  that  examin- 
.ation  is  not  sufficient? — That  is  quite  so. 

6589.  You  of  course  recognise  that  there  are  various 
evils  incident  to  an  examination  upon  the  result  of 
which,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  money  payments  will 
depend  to  schools  ? — I think  there  are. 

6590.  I should  like  to  bring  you,  then,  at  once,  to 
this  question.  Which  would  you  prefer  that  the 
payments  to  the  schools  should  depend  upon  both 
the  results  of  inspection  and  the  results  of  examina- 
tion, or  upon  the  results  of  inspections  alone? — I 
should  like  to  see  them  depend  on  the  inspection 
alone,  hut  I think  it  is  very  likely  it  might  be  neces- 
sary, for  a time,  as  a temporary  measure,  to  make  it 
•depend  on  the  two ; and  I should  like  this  Commission 
to  have  power  to  gradually  eliminate  one,  and,  in  a 
few  years’  time,  to  make  it  depend  on  inspection 
•only. 

6591.  Perhaps  for  a time  there  might  be  an  option 
given  under  which  system  the  results  fees  should  be 
paid  ? — There  might  be. 

6592.  I mean  that  under  certain  circumstances  a 
school  might  elect  that  the  payment  should  depend 
upon  inspection  alone,  or  it  might  elect  that  it  should 
depend  partly  upon  inspection  and  partly  upon  exam- 
ination ? — I would  like  to  see  the  Commissioners  lay 
down  their  rules  on  that  subject,  and  not  leave  it 
•optional  with  the  schools. 

6593.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Colonel 
Plunkett,  but  some  of  the  witnesses  are  in  favour  of  an 
option  ? — I should  not  like  to  see  a school  recognised 
that  said,  for  some  reason  or  another,  “We  should 
not  like  inspection.” 

6594.  I do  not  mean  that ; I mean  whether,  they 
should  have  a right  to  elect  between  their  grants  de- 
pending upon  inspection  alone,  or  depending  upon  in- 
spection plus  examination  ? — I think  it  is  a matter  for 
•the  Commissioners  to  lay  down  what  they  think  wise. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

•6595.  I wish  to  bring  you  to  some  of  the  special 
difficulties  that  we  (I  mean  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board)  have  to  deal  with,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  as  to  the  best  way  of 
•obviating  them.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  governed  by  rules  and  not  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

6596.  And  that  in  the  systems  of  elementary 


education  in  England  and  in  Ireland  the  grants  to  a •*’«*>• 
certain  extent  depend  upon  rules.  In  elementary  Colonel  G 
primary  education  in  Ireland  they  depend  on  rules  Plunkett, 
altogether,  and  these  rules  can  be  altered  without  an  M,U'A' 
Act  of  Parliament?— Yes. 

6597.  Now  the  difljpulty  in  which  we  are  is  that  as 
the  Act  at  present  stands  it  requires  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  any  alteration  in  the  essential  principle 
of  the  system,  or  to  extend  our  powers  as  to  the 
application  of  our  money.  I will  take  one  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  had.  It  was  in  reference  to 
Applied  Science.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
Applied  Science  practically,  that  there  shall  be  a 
laboratory  properly  equipped — at  least,  equipped  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  we  have  not  power  to  make  any 
grant  for  that  purpose.  You  are  aware  of  that  ? — I 
am  aware  of  that. 

6598.  Under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  a 
grant  may  be  obtained  of,  I believe,  half  the  amount 
necessary  ? — Quite  so. 

6599.  The  locality  providing  the  other  half? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

6600.  But  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  tho  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  there  is  in  Ireland  in  getting 
the  locality  to  subscribe  the  other  necessary  half  ? — 

Yes,  I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

6601.  It  is  a very  practical  difficulty  with  us.  We 
are  a great  deal  poorer  than  England,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  Ireland  of  the  same  rules  as  exist  in  Eng- 
land often  works  with  hardship.  Now,  this  Irish 
Intermediate  Fund  is  a local  fund  in  the  sense  of 
being  distinct  from  an  Imperial  fund.  Would  you 
think  it  an  advantage  to  education  if  we  had  power, 
out  of  our  funds,  to  provide  that  second  half — that 
local  half — so  as  to  enable  the  country  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  other  half  from  the  Imperial  grant, 
and  thus  have  this  necessary  condition  fulfilled  of 
having  practical  Science  taught  ? — I think  it  would  be 
an  advantage,  decidedly. 

66U2.  A change  of  that  sort,  speaking  generally, 
could  in  England  be  effected  by  a rule  of  the  De- 
partment without  going  to  Parliament.  It  cannot 
in  this  country.  Would  you  consider  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  Education  that,  as  we  cannot  alter  our 
rules  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Government  Department  for  Ireland,  and  also 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of  Parliament 
by  laying  them  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  we 
should  obtain  extended  powers  under  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  reference  to  Intermediate  Education, 
should  have  the  same  powers  as  the  English  Minister 
of  Education  has  in  England  in  reference  to  the  edu- 
cational matters  under  his  disposal.  In  other  words, 
that  such  a matter  as  conferring  power  on  us  to  make 
such  a graut  should  be  effected  by  rules  approved  of 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  not  objected  to  by  Par- 
liament ? — I have  not  studied  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
case  in  any  way,  but  generally  speaking,  that  is 
entirely  my  view.  I think  that  the  authorities 
responsible  for  this  education  in  Ireland  should  have 
powers  of  that  kind. 

6603.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— But  in  the  last 
resort  the  system  of  education  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  Parliament  in  England  ; the  vote  must  be  passed 
by  the  House  ? — Quite  true. 

6604.  Chairman.— Just  one  moment.  In  the  pre- 
sent position  of  Ireland,  in  dealing  with  this  matter, 
we  necessarily,  I think  you  will  observe,  must  proceed 
in  a cautious  and  tentative  way.  It  is  impossible 
that  wo  can,  at  any  one  given  moment,  know  fhe 
exact  powers  that  we  should  ask  Parliament  to  confer 
upon  us  if  we  were  to  ask  for  defined  special  power" 

You  understand  that?— Quite  so;  I quite  follow  you. 

6605.  And  to  obtain  an  Irish  Act  in  Parliament 
now  seems  to  be  something  more  difficult  than  win- 
ning the  battle  of  Waterloo?— Ic  is  difficult,  cer- 
tainly 

6606.  I want  o he  benefit  of  your  experience.  Do 

you  think  *hat  it  woul  i be  in  the  interest  of  education 
3 2 Y 2 
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that  wo  should  obtain  power  to  apply  our  funds  to 
the  promotion  of  Intermediate  education  in  any 
manner  in  which  we,  the  Board,  should  think  fit,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  subject,  as 
everything  we  do  is,  to  the  control  of  Parliament? — ■ 
Tliat  is  entirely  my  view — absolutely — I think  this 
Board  should  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  vary,  as  by 
experience  they  find  is  required,  disposal  of  the  fund 
placed  in  their  hands  for  distribution. 

6607.  As  the  English  department  has  ? — Certainly. 

6608.  If  we  had  that  power  there  would  not  have 
been  any  necessity  for  this  Commission  ? — Of  course 
Parliament  has  always  control  at  the  last  if  they 
choose  to  exercise  it. 

6609.  I shall  bring  you  to  another  question  that 
has  given  me  a great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  which, 
during  the  twenty  years  I have  been  on  this  Board, 
I have  looked  into  very  often.  In  reference  to 
matters  such  as  modern  languages  and  these  practical 
scientific  subjects,  the  great  utility  of  which  I recog- 
nise quite  as  much  as  you  yourself  do  one  of  our  great 
difficulties  is  that  of  procuring  teachers  for  small 
schools  in  the  country.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some 
witnesses  who  have  sent  in  replies  to  us  that  if  we 
could  encourage  the  creation  of  a class  of  teachers 
of  those  subjects,  so  that  the  schools  might  have 
the  benefit  of  their  teaching,  it  would  be  one  pre- 
liminary step  almost  essential  to  carrying  out  our 
views  through  the  entire  of  Ireland.  Would  you 
approve  of  our  having  power  to  dedicate  part  of 
our  funds  to  that  purpose? — Yes,  1 think  that  would 
be  a very  reasonable  step  to  take,  indeed.  We  can- 
not make  any  progress  in  such  things  without  trained 
teachers. 

6610.  Eighteen  years  ago  I found  that  to  be  the  real 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  this  Act  in  reference  to 
several  subject  matters.  It  has  since  been  to  a 
certain  extent  obviated.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  the  mathematical  teachers  have  been  very 
much  improved,  but  almost  all  classes  are  still 
lamentably  off  as  regards  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  and  Natural  Science.  Would  you  approve  of 
our  having,  not  natives  of  a foreign  country,  but  our 
own  countrymen  and  countrywomen  sent  to  foreign 
countries,  of  there  their  acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  and  of  their  coming  back  and  teaching 
them  in  this  country? — That  is  the  proper  way,  and 
then  they  should  be  practically  guaranteed  a fair 
livelihood  in  this  country. 

6611.  Of  course  they  should.  We  have  some 
funds  at  our  disposal  which  might  perhaps  be  applied 
as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other? — I would 
point  out  that  as  regards  the  teaching  of  practical 
science,  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  has  trained 
a considerable  number  of  men  who  have  gone  out,  and 
who  are  now  at  important  technical  schools,  not  for 
teaching  handicrafts,  but  practical  science,  in  Birming- 
ham, and,  I think,  Manchester,  and  many  other  im- 
portant places  in  England,  but  I have  only  heard  of 
one  being  tried  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  opening  for 
them  here ; they  go  to  England  to  teach. 

6612.  At  present,  under  our  Act.  we  are  prac- 
tically unable  to  have  a viva  voce  examination? — 
I know. 

6613.  Then,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a viva 
voce  examination  in  the  schools,  you  understand  the 
temptation  there  is  to  teach  book  learning  only, 
to  save  the  expense  of  having  a practical  science 
teacher  upon  the  spot? — That  is  natural. 

'6614.  I come,  now,  to  an  important  matter,  the 
division  of  the  courses  which  you  have  so  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  written  replies  you  have  sent 
to  us ; I think  that  you  may  have  observed  a sug- 
gestion somewhat  of  that  nature  -upon  our  printed 
paper  N o.  2 ?— Y es,  I did. 

6615.  First,  there  must  of  course  be  a grammar 
school  course  as  one  alternative  ? — Certainly.  ' 

6616.  Secondly,  you  are  of  opinion  (I  entirely  agree 
with  you,  if  I may  ' be  allowed  to  say  so),  tliat  there 
shou'd  be  what  you  call  an  Intermediate  course,  that 


is,  a course  extending  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years’ 
for  science  teaching  in  order  to  lead  on  to  the  highest 
scientific  training ; is  not  tliat  so?— Yes,  1 look  upon 
that  as  quite  necessary. 

6617.  You  look  upon  that  as  absolutely  essential 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  there 
are  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  to  enter  upon  the- 
highest  walks  of  science1! — Quite  so;  that  is  absolutely- 
necessary. 

6618.  I also  understand  that  you  think  it  would’ 
be  an  essential  part  of  that  course  that  at  least  one- 
modern  language  should  be  learnt? — Oh,  yes — at  least, 
one. 

6619.  All  admit  that  some  of  the  best  books  inr 
nearly  every  practical  science  subject  are  written 
either  in  French  or  German  ? — A very  large  propor- 
tion in  German,  and  a good  many  in  French. 

6620.  And  that  at  least  an  ability  to  read  German- 
or  French  is  almost  essential  to  obtaining  the  highest, 
scientific  culture? — Quite  so. 

6621.  At  what  time  do  you  think  that  separation^ 
of  courses  should  commence — at  what  age  of  the- 
students? — I think  it  is  a subject  open  to  discussion 

I should  not  like  to  dogmatise,  but  I am  inclined, 
myself  to  the  Swedish  system. 

6622.  At  what  age  is  that? — Or  that  which  I 
mentioned . as  that  of  the  Reform  Gymnasia  in 
Germany — from  about  12  or  13  they  separate. 
They  learn  one  modern  language  from  9 up  to. 12  oi- 
13,  and  then  specialise,  going  either  to  the  classical 
or  to  the  modern  side. 

6623.  I think  you  said  that. at  some  of  the  schools 
at  Frankfort  they  begin  to  specialise  at  12 — the 
courses  begin  to  divide  at  the  age  of  12  ? — Yes.  . 

6624.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  on  this 
subject,  sol  must  ask  you  a few  more  questions  upon  it. 
Without  going  into  the  vexed  question — in  which  I do- 
not  believe  all  persons  will  ever  agree — as  to  whether  the 
highest  amount  of  culture  can  be  attained  by  what  is 
strictly  a grammar  school  education,  or  by  what  is  now 
called  the  education  of  the  modern  side,  would  you  be- 
of  opinion  that  when  modern  languages  are  introduced 
into  this  scientific  course,  that  course  would  lead  fer- 
tile degree  of  culture  suited  to  a gentleman  and  to  a 
person  who  would  attain  that  position  in  his  profession 
to  which  the  highest  scientific  training  ought  to  entitle 
him  ? — I do  not  believe  myself  personally  that  what  is 
called  a modern  education  will  ever  be  quite  equal,  in 
point  of  real  culture,  to  a classical  education,  but  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential — we  cannot  help  our- 
selves nowadays.  It  is  not  aquestionof  whether  you  will 
give  a classical  or  a modern  education  to  a man  who  is 
going  to  be,  for  instance,  an  electrical  engineer  or  a 
mining  engineer ; it  is — Will  you  give  him  a thorough 
modern  education,  which  is  an  educational  training,  or 
allow  him  to  pick  up  at  haphazard  little  scraps  of  edu- 
cation, and  go  out  not  half  educated,  or  one-third 
educated  into  the  world  ? 

6625.  Without  going  into  a comparison  of  the  effect 
of  the  two  sides,  you  think  that  the  courses  ought  to 
divide  at  about  the  age  of  12? — I do — say  between  12 
and  13. 

6626.  Then,  as  I gather,  you  would  have  four 
courses  ? — I would  have  certainly  four,  but  I think 
it  is  a matter  that  requires  considerable  considera- 
tion, and  I think  it  is  quite  possible  that  after  going 
carefully  through  the  Swedish,  the  Swiss,  and 
other  systems,  one  might  decide  upon  five  courses- 
instead  *f  four.  The  Germans,  as  I pointed  out,, 
have  six. 

6627.  Let  us  first  go  through  the  four,  and  then 
we  shall  have  a word  as  to  any  other  possible 
number.  There  should  be,  first,  a grammar  school 
course,  and  you  would  contemplate  the  students 
in  that  course  continuing  until  they  were  about  18  ! 
— About  18. 

6628.  That  course  would  lead  up  to  the  university,, 
and  to  the  learned  pi'ofessions, — the  so-called  learned 
professions  ? — That  is  exactly  what  it  would  be  for. 
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6629.  The  second  course,  as  I shall  call  it,  the  In- 
termediate scientific  course,  you  contemplate  would 
extend  also  till  the  students  were  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  ? — To  about  the  same  age,  with  a view 
to  entering  a technical  college  or  college  of  science, 
whichever  we  like  to  call  it. 

6630.  And  that  cour-se  would  ultimately  lead  up  to 
those  professions  to  which  a knowledge  of  practical 
science  is  essential  ? — Exactly  ; that  would  he  the 
object. 

6631.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a want  much 
felt  in  Ireland,  of  persons  who  answer  that  descrip- 
tion ? — It  is  a very  serious  one  indeed  in  this 
country. 

6632.  All  the  professions  are  overstocked,  or  all 
the  so-called  liberal  professions  are.  There  are 
several  occupations,  or  modern  professions,  as  I may 
call  them,  which  have  been  developed,  in  which  a per 
son  can  rise  to  the  highest  position,  and  make  the 
largest  amount  of  remuneration,  and  we  are  practically 
unable  to  supply  any  candidates  for  those  occupa- 
tions'?— Quite  so ; we  have  numbers  of  young  men 
who  are  educated  for  the  learned  professions  unable 
to  find  employment,  while  those  other  professions, 
which  have  risen  up,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  in 
modern  times,  and  which  require  very  highly  educated 
men  on  the  modern  side,  are  unable  to  fill  their 
ranks,  and  practically  we  have  to  import  men  from 
other  countries  to  fill  those  places. 

6633.  The  two  classes  which  have  practically  come 
under  my  own  personal  observation  are  persons  who 
have  a very  high  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  who 
are  often  engaged  in  large  breweries  and  large 
chemical  manufactories  at  high  remuneration ; Ido 
not  know  at  present  one  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
education  was  not  fiuished  in  Germany? — That  is 
usually  the  case. 

6634.  We  have  good  education  in  this  country 
which  leads  up  to  that  higher  training.  .For  instance, 
in  the  Science  and  Art  Department — in  the  College 
of  Science  I mean  ? — We  have  provision,  to  a very 
limited  extent,  for  giving  this  highest  practical  train- 
ing, which  as  I have  said  has  turned  out  such  men 
as  first-rate  teachers,  as  we  know  them  to  be  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  engaged  in  important  places 
in  Manchester  and  so  on,  but  only  to  a very  limited 
extent  to  what  we  ought  to  have  it ; and,  as  I have 
mentioned,  the  Irish  Intermediate  youth  as  a rule, 
has  not-  had  the  preparatory  education  fitted  to  bring 
him  there. 

6635.  That  course  of  education  would  be  a course 
upon  which  a youth  of  about  eighteen  would  enter;  but 
in  order  to  fit  himself  to  enter  upon  that  course,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  had  a long  training  in 
elementary  science  ? — Quite  so.  Did  you  use  the  word 
“ elementary  ” purposely,  Chief  Baron. 

6636.  I meant  elementary  in  the  sense  of  prepara- 
tory ; I should  have  said,  a long  training  in  prepara- 
tory science  ? — Quite  so. 

6637.  That  is  a want  which  is  entirely  unfulfilled  in 
this  country,  as  far  as  our  Intermediate  system  is 
concerned  ? — Practically  it  is  not  provided  in  this 
country. 

6638.  Your  two  other  courses  you  called  courses 
of  secondary  education.  By  the  way,  I observe  you 
had  a difficulty,  when  you  wrote  your  written  state- 
ment, as  to  whether  the  education  mentioned  in  this 
Act  would  necessarily  be  confined  to  education  which 
would  lead  to  a university.  Well,  in  point  of  law, 
the  difficulty  does  not  exist.  The  words  “ Inter- 
mediate education  ” on  the  construction  of  this  parti- 
cular Act  whatever  they  may  mean  elsewhere,  is 
more  extensive  than  that,  and  would  include  educa- 
tion which  was  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  scientific 
instruction,  you  mention.  We  shall  now  take  the 
two  courses  you  call  secondary  education.  One  of 
them,  as  I understand,  you  intend  should  be  suited 
to  gentlemen  who  were  entering  commercial  life?— 
Quite  so. 


6639.  When  would  you  contemplate  that  their  Feb.  S^iSW. 

education  should  cease — at  what  age  ? — Generally  Colonel  G.  T. 
speaking,  between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Plunkett, 

6640.  That  course  then  would  suit  a large  number  m-r.a.s. 
of  those  who  are  our  present  difficulty,  those  who 

leave  us  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen  ? — It  would  prac- 
tically take  the  whole  of  those — it  would  be  those 
students. 

6641.  How  many  years’  training  of  that  class  of 
student  would  you  desire  us  to  encourage,  in  other 
words,  when  should  they  commence  ? — I think  six  or 
seven  years  ; you  should  take  them  from  about  nine 
years  old.  I do  not  mean  that  the  examinations 
should  be  suitable  for  children  of  that  age. 

6642.  No.  As  I understand,  your  view  is  that 
there  should  be  no  general  examination,  at  least  for 
pass,  and  very  few  exhibitions? — Certainly. 

6643.  Assuming  that  there  were  no  examination, 
you  consider  that  there  should  be  a long  course  of 
ti'aining — we  will  not  mind  how  many  years — that 
would  terminate  at  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  ? — That  is  my  idea, 

6644.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  end  in  life  of 
the  fourth  course  which  you  suggest  ? — It  would  be 
for  the  youth  who  wants  to  enter  into  electrical 
works — manufactories  of  all  kinds,  and  all  those 
occupations  in  which  a certain  amount  of  science  is 
required,  but  in  positions  for  which  the  remuneration 
is  not  sufficient  to  tempt  the  youth  who  can  afford 
to  continue  his  education  up  to  one  or  two  and 
twenty. 

6645.  Would  it  be  the  rank  of  skilled  artisans, 
or  higher  than  that  ? — Higher  than  the  skilled 
artisan. 

6646.  But  inferior  to  the  students  who  would  be  in 
course  No.  2 ? — Inferior  to  the  man  who  should  be 
called  an  electrical  engineer,  for  instance,  who  must  be 
a gentleman  of  thorough  education,  and  one  or  two  and 
twenty  when  he  leaves  his  college  course,  and  then 
begins  liis  practical  course. 

6647.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  tell  us  your 
view  about  the  advantages  of  a leaving  certificate, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  a great  number  of  countries, 
in  Scotland  and  in  many  cbntinental  countries ; is 
not  that  so  ? Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
leaving  certificate  in  Scotland? — No. 

6648.  Then  we  shall  take  the  German  leaving 
certificate.  Are  you  in  favour  of  there  being  an 
examination  in  this  country  for  a leaving  certificate  ? 

— I think  it  will  have  to  be  brought  in  by  degrees;  it 
is  too  new  a thing  to  be  brought  in  all  at  once, 
but  I should  like  to  see  this  Commission  introduce 
it  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  In  the  first  place 
they  would  have  to  rely  on  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors, who  would  see  that  the  boys  were  soundly 
taught,  question  some  of  the  students,  and  so  on,  and 
I think  in  time  an  examination  would  be  combined 
with  that  which  would  exactly  fill  the  place  of  the 
German  leaving  examination.  I think  it  could 
hardly  be  introduced  all  at  once. 

6649.  You  see  there  is  a difficulty.  I am  anxious 
for  this  leaving  examination,  but  there  are  some 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  my  mind 
about  it.  Supposing  instalments  of  money  are  paid 
by  the  State  for  two  or  three  years  to  a student  under 
a system  which  involves  that  the  student  will  present 
himself  for  examination  at  the  end  of  his  course — say 
at  16  years  of  age — for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
leaving  certificate.  Well,  he  does  not  so  present 
himself.  All  you  can  do  is  to  stop  the  instal- 
ments ; you  cannot  call  back  the  sums  paid  in 
earlier  years.  How  is  that  dealt  with  in  Germany 
and  those  other  countries? — I cannot  say,  but  1 
should  not  regret  the  payments  made  in  previous 
years  if  you  were  satisfied  by  your  inspector's  previous 
reports  that  the  boy  has  been  well  trained,  and  that 

, the  time  spent  by  him  at  the  school  has  not  been  time 
lost.  I should  consider  that  in  a case  of  that  kind 
the  money  had  not  been  wasted. 
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Feb.  3, 1899.  6650.  One  question  more.  In  a system  that 

OoloneTci.  T.  would  gradually  lead  up  to  a leaving  certificate  ob- 
Piunkett,  tained  upon  examination,  are  you  of  opinion  that  that 
m.r.a.s.  one  examination  would  be  sufficient  for  the  student 
during  his  entire  course,  if  there  were  a good  system 
of  inspection  ? — I think  it  would,  as  a rule,  though  I 
think  we  must  retain  competitive  examinations  for 
the  exhibitions. 

6651.  But  for  pass  students  you  consider  that  one 
leaving  examination,  and  a good  system  of  inspection, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  State  ? — I 
think  it  would  be,  and  I feel  sure  it  would  be,  after  a 
few  years’  experience. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — If  I do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  you  any  questions,  it  is  because  you  have 
put  me  so  fully  and  completely  in  possession  of  your 
views  in  your  answers  to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  I have 
only  to  say  that  I am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
the  assistance  you  have  given  us. 

O’Conor  Don. — I may  say  the  same  ; your  views 
could  not  have  been  stated  more  clearly. 

6652.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — There  are  one  or 
two  points  I should  just  like  to  call  your  attention 
to.  I notice  that  in  your  written  evidence  here  you 
say  that  parents  avoid  schools  connected  with  this 
Board? — I have  known  actual  instances  of  that — 
several. 

6653.  Boys  or  girls  ? — I think  all  the  parents  I 
have  actually  spoken  to  have  been  the  parents  of 
boys. 

6654.  Were  they  of  the  same  class  as  formeily  sent 
their  sons  to  England  to  be  educated  ? — I can  hardly 
answer  that. 

6655.  I wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  really  on 
account  of  the  connection  of  the  school  with  this  In- 
termediate Board  that  the  parents  did  not  send  their 
children  there? — Two  or  three  of  those  whom  I have 
asked  have  been  in  just  the  position  of  parents  who, 
I should  think,  would  be  likely  to  send  their  children 
to  the  schools  assisted  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  and 
when  I have  asked  their  opinion  about  it  they  have 
said,  “ I would  not  allow  a boy  of  mine  to  go  in  for 
it.” 

6656.  Mr.  J ustice  Madden. — Did  they  give  their 
reasons  ? — Several  did.  One,  that  I am  thinking  of, 
said  that  he  did  not  find  they  were  really  taught 
well ; he  found  that  the  attention  of  the  master  was 
confined  to  cramming  certain  subj  ects,  and  that  the 
general  education  given  in  the  school  was  not  as  good 
as  in  those  schools  that  did  not  go  in  for  the  com- 
petition. 

6657.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Then  he  had  had 
boys  at  the  school  before  ? — I cannot  tell  you  whether 
he  had  or  not.  I have  asked  these  questions  in  order 
to  gather  the  geueral  opinion — the  public  opinion — 
on  the  subject;  I did  not  cross-question  my  infor- 
mants. 

6658.  You  speak  of  the  backwardness  of  this 
country  in  experimental  science.  Can  you  mention 
the  main  causes  operating  to  produce  that  effect  ? — 
I think  it  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  en- 
couragement given  to  grammar  school,  or  classical. 

• education,  that  it  has  not  paid  the  schoolmasters  to 
teach  practical  science,  to  teach  science  at  all.  As 
regards  the  practical  teaching  of  it,  undoubtedly 
under  the  system  hitherto  administered  it  has  paid 
better  to  cram  from  text  books,  without  teaching 
: science  practically. 

6659.  Taking  first  the  gaining  of  results  fees; 
could  not  a teacher,  under  the  rules  of  this  Board, 
have  gained  very  full  results  fees,  neglecting  classics 
^altogether? — I have  never  made  any  calculation  as  to 
that. 

6660.  You  have  not  looked  at  the  totals  of  mark- 
ings from  that  point  of  view  ? — 1 imagine  the  masters 
know  best  what  will  fill  their  own  pockets,  and  they 
have  decided  that  the  literary  course  fills  them  very 
much  better  than  the  scientific. 

6661.  May  there  not  be  another  cause.  Suppose 
you  educate  a boy  for  a science  college  up  to  the  age 


of  17,  where  can  you  send  him? — To  the  College  of 
S»'ence  in  Dublin.  Though  it  has  been  full,  it  has 
never  been  actually  overcrowded  to  that  extent. 

6662.  Would  that  open  for  him  a career  in  the 
application  of  the  sciences? — It  has  opened  a career 
to  many,  but  they  have  always  had  to  go  to  England 
to  get  the  career. 

6663.  So  that  the  teachers  have  in  that  respect 
misled,  rather,  the  parents  and  pupils.  Suppose  you 
take  a parent,  an  intelligent  man,  who  wants  his  boy 
to  succeed  in  the  world  ; it  would  be  very  natural  for 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  application  of  science 
to  these  practical  matters.  Would  he  not  present  to 
the  teacher  that  purpose  of  his,  and  ask  him  to 
educate  his  boy  and  send  him  to  the  Dublin  School  of 
Science  ? — I think  not ; I think  that  the  parents,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  in  this  country  know  nothing 
about  scientific  education ; I think  it  is  entirely  the 
opposite. 

6664.  You  make  the  same  remark  about  foreign 
languages.  I think  you  say  that  as  regards  foreign 
languages — “ The  system  is,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  decidedly  a failure.  I believe  there  is  a much 
smaller  percentage  of  persons  in  this  country  who  can 
talk  with  a Frenchman,  German,  Spaniard  or  Italian 
than  even  in  Great  Britain,  and  very  much  smaller 
than  the  proportion  of  English-speaking  persons  in 
Continental  countries  ” ? — Yes. 

6665.  That  is  no  doubt  quite  true.  Looking  at 
that  matter  practically,  is  there  not  a much  larger 
proportion  of  students  to  whom  that  knowledge  of 
the  continental  languages  would  be  of  advantage  in 
England  than  in  this  country? — No.  I should  think 
not ; I see  no  reason  why  there  should  be.  I do  not 
think  we  are  so  out  of  the  world  as  all  that.  No. 

6666.  Take  a student  in  this  country : what 
opportunity  will  he  have  of  turning  that  practical 
knowledge  of  a continental  language  to  account? — 
It  depends  entirely  upon  what  career  he  follows  after 
he  ceases  to  be  a student. 

6667.  But  I am  supposing  a student  who  is  learn- 
ing the  language  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be 
of  profit  to  him.  Suppose  he  go  into  business  in  this 
country,  what  opportunity  will  he  have  there? — 
An  Irish  commercial  traveller,  if  he  is  in  Germany  or 
in  France,  requires  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  just  as  much  as  a Scotchman  or  an 
Englishman ; his  nationality  makes  no  difference. 

6668.  But  unless  he  is  going  to  become  a com- 
mercial traveller  ? — That  is  one  of  our  weakest  points. 
We  are  being  cut  out  all  over  the  world  by  foreign 
commercial  travellers,  because  our  travellers  from 
England,  and  still  more  from  Ireland,  cannot  speak 
any  language  but  their  own.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a man  wants  to  take  up  scientific  pursuits,  he  requires 
to  be  familiar  with  German  and  French. 

6669.  But  rather  with  reading  than  speaking  the 
languages — is  not  that  so  ? — The  reading  he  gets  he 
generally  forgets  again  before  long,  as  far  as  I Jhave 
seen,  because  he  has  never  thoroughly  mastered  the 
language,  only  crammed  up  the  books  for  the  time. 

6670.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  that  facility  of  speak- 
ing foreign  languages  is  practically,  for  most  of  the 
students  under  the  Intermediate  Board,  of  little  ad- 
vantage in  advancing  them  in  life  ? — In  my  opinion 
it  is  of  the  very  greatest  advantage.  A man  who 
can  speak  a couple  of  languages  is  worth  two  who 
can  speak  only  one.  I mean  if  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  language,  and  can  use  foreign  documents 
in 'corresponding,  he  is  a far  more  useful  man  than 
one  who  cannot.  I regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible trainings. 

6671.  You  make  the  observation  under  Rule  40  : 
— “ For  boys  intended  for  a commercial  career  fluency 
of  conversation  and  ability  to  correspond  in  two  or 
three  foreign  languages  are  most  important.”  Now, 
in  this  country  most  boys  go,  as  we  have  heard,  at 
the  age  of  16  to  business.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
give  them  that  command  of  two  or  three  foreign  lan- 
guages without  trenching  upon  other  necessary 
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studies ? — For  a boy  who  is  going  to  business  at 
about  1 6,  a foreign  language  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Of  course,  he  must  have  arithmetic  and  so 
on,  but  a foreign  language  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects,  I think,  to  open  his  mind  and  to  im- 
prove him  generally,  and  this  is  still  more  the  case 
with  regard  to  a boy  who  is  going  on  to  a higher 
commercial  education,  or  a higher  scientific  educa- 

6672.  But  I am  thinking  of  this.  A boy  leaves 
school  for  business  at  16.  Will  lie,  at  that  stage  in 
his  progress,  have  command  of  two  or  three  foreign 
languages  wh'le  he  has  pursued  the  other  subjects 
that  are  necessary  for  a commercial  career  ? — He 
would  hardly  have  command  of  three  by  that  time, 
that  would  apply  more  to  the  Intermediate  stage — 
the  boy  who  goes  on  to  18  ; but  he  might  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  one  or  two,  which  would  be  far  more 
use  to  him  than  the  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin 
which  he  would  be  able  to  learn  by  the  age  of  16 — 
ten  times  more  useful. 

6673.  I am  not  bringing  iu  a comparison  between 
Greek  and  Latin  and  these  modern  languages.  There 
is  another  important  question  that  you  brought  be- 
fore us  ; that  is,  inspection.  Your  idea  is  that  ulti- 
mately we  should  have  payment  to  the  schools  on  in- 
spection alone.  Would  that  inspection  imp]}'  the 
examination  of  each  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  sub- 
jects taught  him  in  the  school? — Not  necessarily  of 
each  pupil.  The  inspector,  when  he  inspects  a class, 
might  question  only  one,  or  only  a proportion  of  them. 
You  must  leave  that  to  your  inspector  in  examining 
the  class. 

6674.  But  you  would  mean  the  inspection  to  be  a 
careful  and  minute  inspection  ?— Oh,  undoubtedly. 

6675.  Have  you  considered  this — the  difference 
between  inspection  as  an  instrument  for  securing 
effective  teaching  under  a State-organised  system  like 
those  you  have  brought  before  us,  the  continental 
systems,  and  an  absolutely  free  school  system  like 
ours  here? — The  cases  I brought  forward  were,  many 
of  them,  with  reference  to  free  school  systems,  such  as 
that  of  Switzerland. 

6676.  But  these  free  schools  are  under  the  control 
of  a central  authority,  and  the  course  of  education,  as 
I understood  you,  is  directed  by  that  central  autho- 
rity ? — The  course  of  education  is  not  laid  down  by 
the  central  authority.  The  school  has,  in  Switzerland, 
to  send  up  its  programme,  and  get  it  approved,  but  it 
can  send  up  any  programme  it  likes. 

6677.  But  it  can  keep  no  programme  that  has  not 
the  full  approbation  of  the  central  authority  ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; without  some  control  no  centi-al  authority 
in  any  country  would  dream  of  handing  over  money 
to  schools. 

6678.  And  the  teachers  in  those  schools  are  all  cer- 
tificated teachers  ?— They  are  all  obliged  to  have 
certain  qualifications.  No  inefficient  teacher  is  prac- 
tically allowed  in  the  schools. 

6679.  Whether  they  are  private  or  public? — 
Whether  private  or  public. 

6680.  You  suggested  that  teachers  should  have 
a Continental  training — that  is,  those  teaching  modern 
languages.  You  think  that  would  be  desirable,  at 
least? — Very  desirable,  at  all  events,  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  time  it  might  not  be  necessaiy ; they  might 
do  it  at  home. 

6681.  You  added  to  that,  of  course,  the  necessary 
practical  suggestion  that  these  teachers  should  have 
their  professional  position  guaranteed  ? — it  must  either 
be  guaranteed,  or  there  must  be  a practical  certainty 
that  the  man  will  have  a good  opening.  Of  course,  if 
there  is  a great  call  for  teachers  of  any  foreign 
languages  in  Ireland,  or  for  teachers  of  chemistry  or 
physics,  then,  if  they  are  able,  at  a moderate  expense, 
io  obtain  the  necessary  training,  they  will  obtain  it, 
feeling  sure  that  when  they  come  home  they  will  get 
employment. 

6682.  Of  course,  no  central  board  could  force  a 
teacher  to  get  that  kind  of  training  in  this  country  ? — 
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6683.  All  the  systems  you  brought  before  us  have, 

I think,  one  type  in  common — the  very  great  extent 
to  which  the  State  controls  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation?— Generally  speaking  they  have,  but  the 
systems  of  different  countries  are  all  very  different. 

6684.  Of  course  I understand  that.  But  they  do 
not  differ  in  this — that  the  State  lays  its  hand  very 
firmly  upon  the  education  of  the  people  ? — In  a 
different  way  in  different  countries,  but  still  it  is  con- 
trolled very  effectively  by  every  one  of  them. 

6685.  The  principle  that  has  been  adopted  in  this 
country  is  that  the  grasp  of  the  State  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  relaxed  in  Intermediate  schools — at  least, 
that  it  has  not  been  a firm  grasp,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  tightening  of  it  ?- — I consider  that  a very  bad 
principle  indeed,  if  you  lay  it  down  as  a principle — a 
very  bad  one. 

6686.  I just  wanted  your  opinion  about  that.  That 
is  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  this  Board  would 
have  to  face  in  making  a recommendation — that  is, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a variety  of  very  powerful 
interests,  which  interests  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
allowing  the  State  to  tighten  its  grasp  upon  them  ? — The 
only  side  of  that  which  I have  seen  practically — and 
that  was  a few  years  ago  ; Professor  Preston  will 
speak  more  practically  for  the  last  five  or  six  years — 
is  as  regards  practical  science  education,  and  there  I 
have  not  found  the  slightest  difficulty  raised.  I have 
been  to  inspect  classes  iu  all  descriptions  of  schools, 
endowed  and  unendowed,  including  several  of  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  I have  been  always 
cordially  received  by  the  master  and  the  teachers. 

They  have  been  glad  to  talk  over  the  prospects  of  the 
classes,  and  to  discuss  any  questions  connected  there- 
with ; they  have  received  any  suggestions  most 
cordially  ; and  I do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  in  regard  to  literary  subjects  any  more  than 
in  science  or  art  subjects. 

6687.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  extending  that  grasp- 
of  the  State  over  the  entire  secular  teaching  of  the 
schools  ?■ — None  at  all. 

6688.  And  your  recommendation  is  that  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  having  the  system  modified  so 
that  it  should  be  controlled  in  that  way  by  the  State  ? 

— Oh,  certainly. 

6689.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  tokl  us  of  the  great 
increase  of  schools  of  science  in  England,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  there  were  none  in  Ireland.  I suppose, 
in  order  to  understand  that  thoroughly,  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  your  Department  between  science 
schools  and  schools  of  science  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  ? 

— Yes,  I have  explained  that  School  of  Science  is  now 
technically  recognised  as  the  name  of  what  was 
formerly  called  an  Organised  Science  School ; and  of 
those,  according  to  the  latest  return,  which  I looked 
at  only  last  week,  there  are  absolutely  none  in  Ireland.. 

There  may  be  some  put  in  since  that  I do  not  know 
of,  but  there  are  absolutely  none  in  that  return. 

6690.  I do  not  know  of  any  coming  under  that 
designation,  but  I think  there  are  schools  assisted  in 
Ireland  ? — There  are  several  science  classes  in  Ireland, 
which  are  assisted,  of  course  ; but  there  are  not 
nearly  as  many  as  there  were  ; they  have  been  going 
down  in  number  for  several  years  past ; but  there  are 
science  classes,  of  course. 

6691.  It  was  from  the  Calendar  of  1897  that  I got 
the  distinction  between  science  schools  and  schools  of 
science.  Are  not  the  schools  of  science  a special  class 
of  school  somewhat  higher  than  those  called  science 
schools  ? — This  is  the  definition  in  page  46  of  the 
Directory  : — “ A school  of  science,  as  distinguished 
from  a science  school  or  class,  is  one  in  which  the 
instruction  is  carried  on  methodically  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  courses  laid  down  in  the 
following  rules  or  according  to  a course  which 
has  been  specially  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
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Department  ” — &c.,  <fcc.  Then  : — “ A school  of 
science  must  provide  a thorough  and  progressive 
course  of  education  in  science  combined  with 
literary  or  commercial  instruction  adapted  to 
students  whose  education  is  such” — ike.,  &c. — 1 need 
not  read  the  detail.  Then  they  give  on  page  48  several 
courses — an  elementary  mathematical  course,  an  ad- 
vanced physical  course,  an  advanced  mechanical 
course,  each  one  having  so  many  compulsory  subjects 
and  so  many  optional  subjects ; and  there  is  an  ad- 
vanced biological  course,  and  there  are  courses  for 
women  students ; and  they  explain  that  foreign  lan- 
guages or  certain  other  subjects  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  these,  and  if  that  is  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  these  rules  that  is  called  a School  of  Science. 
Of  those  in  the  return  Hooked  at  (for  1897,  I think), 
there  were  160  in  England  and  absolutely  none  in 
Ireland. 

6692.  But  that  does  not  imply  that  there  are  no 
schools  that  may  be  called  science  schools  in  Ireland  ? 
— I am  not  sure.  There  are  science  classes  and  there 
may  be  some  science  schools ; no  doubt  Professor 
Preston  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that.  It  is  five 
years  since  I inspected  any, 

6693.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  were  none  in 
your  time? — Many  things  have  died  out  since  that 
time,  and  they  may  have  died  out  if  there  were  any. 

6694.  Dr.  Barkley.  — In  the  Calendar  which  I saw, 
some  of  the  schools  mentioned  were  primary  or  Inter- 
mediate schools  with  a science  side,  but  there  were 
others  which  are  specially  described  as  schools  of 
science  or  art.  One,  I think,  in  Derry,  one  in  Cork, 
and  one  in  Belfast  were  described  as  schools  of  science 
and  art.  That  is  a distinct  class  of  school  from  what 
your  Department  calls  a school  of  science  ?-  -Quite  so. 
The  other  way  is  rather  the  way  of  putting  it.  The 
School  of  Science  is  a special  type  of  school  combining 
a science  school  with  certain  other  things. 

6695.  And  in  advocating  greater  assistance  to  prac- 
tical science  in  Ireland,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
desirable  that  that  practical  science  should  be  taught 
in  special  schools,  making  it  their  main  object  to  teach 
science,  or  that  the  science  schools  should  be  depart- 
ments of  schools  giving  a genei'al  Intermediate  educa- 
tion 1 — I think  that  must  vary  according  to  localities. 
In  some  places  I think  a school  would  advantageously 
have  two  or  three . courses  running  concurrently,  one 
more  scientific,  one  more  commercial,  and  one  more 
on  the  lines  of  the  grammar  school ; whereas  in  places 
like  Dublin  and  Belfast  it  would  very  likely  pay 
better  for  one  school  to  be  entirely  grammar  school, 
and  another  working  on  the  lines  of  a school  of  science. 

6696.  The  general  difficulty  about  courses  running 
concurrently  is  that  if  the  school  is  not  a large  one  it 
involves  the  multiplication  of  classes  and  consequently 
a multipl.oation  of  teachers! — Quite  so  ; I think  that 
must  be  left  to  particular  localities ; that  is  a point  on 
•which  I would  not  draw  hard  and  fast  lines. 

6697.  In  the  paper  that  you  have  given  us, 
you  say  that  the  evil  of  specialising  at  too  early 
an  age  is  be  avoided.  Do  you  think  that 
the  6nl  of  specialising  is  sufficiently  avoided  by 
making  the  separation  at  the  J unior  Grade — I see  it 
is  at  the  Junior  Grade  that  you  make  a separation 
into  certain  distinct  courses  1— -That  depends  entirely 
■oil  what  subjects  you  carry  on  in  the  different  courses. 
You  have  to  make  a compromise.  As  I say,  it  is  a 
matter  of  time.  You  have  to  drop  certain  subjects  in 
order  that  the  boy  may  work  harder  at  the  special 
subjects  he  requires’.  One  drops  with  regret  certain 
subjects,  but  they  have  to  be  dropped. 

6698.  Are  you  referring  to  the  age  when  the  boy  has 
to  prepare  for  Junior  Grade? — It  depends  entirely  on 
how  it  is  done.  I should  not  like  to  see  a boy  drop 
entirely  all  his  literary  education  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  science — that  would  be  a great  misfortune 
to  the  boy ; but  a certain  amount  has  to  be  dropped. 

6699.  The  course  you  suggest  would  provide  for  a 
certain  amount  of  literary  education  being  con- 
tinued ? — My  own  personal  feelings  are  entirely  in 


favour  of  keeping  up  as  much  literary  education  as 
possible.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  these  subjects 
go  out,  but  I think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drop 
them  at  a certain  time. 

6700.  I think  your  answers  to  the  Chief  Baron 
were  rather  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  that 
general  examinations  have  been  done  away  with  in 
your  Department.  You  did  not  mean  to  convey  that, 
perhaps  ? — No  ; the  pecuniary  grants  are  now  made 
on  attendances  and  inspections,  not  on  the  result  of 
examinations  ; but  the  examinations  are  maintained. 

6701.  In  the  Calendar  for  1897  I saw  that  while 
the  grants  were  on  attendances  there  were  additions 
to  those  grants  for  efficiency  and  also  for  success  at  the 
general  examinations? — That  is  so,  but  1 would  very 
much  prefer  you  to  ask  these  questions  of  Professor 
Preston.  For  many  yearn  past  these  matters  have 
not  interested  me  directly,  but  he  will  be  able  to 
answer  you  with  authority. 

6702.  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  reference  to  this 
question  of  State  control,  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  State  can  exercise  control  over  a school — one  in 
reference  to  the  fixing  of  the  programme,  as  distinct 
from  leaving  it  elastic,  and  the  other  in  securing  an 
efficient  staff  in  the  school.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
second  form  of  control  is  objectionable? — No,  not  at  all. 

6703.  I believe  it  is  the  fundamental  point — the 
starting  point — of  your  whole  system  of  grants  for 
science  and  art  in  Ireland,  that  the  Department  shall 
be  satisfied  of  the  qualification  of  the  teacher : the 
words  of  your  very  first  regulation  on  the  subject  are 
that  “ the  teacher  of  a school  or  class  must  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Department  as  qualified  ” ? — That  has 
always  been  the  case  from  the  beginning  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Department. 

6704.  You  have  never  found  that  objected  to  in 
Ireland  ? — Not  at  all. 

6705.  On  the  contrary,  your  experience  has  been 
rather  pleasant  ? — Quite  so. 

6706  Then  you  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  as 
regards  that  form  of  State  control? — Not  the  least 
difficulty. 

6707.  Of  course  there  may  be  a reasonable,  or  an 
unreasonable  method  of  testing  it,  and  I suppose  the 
circumstances  of  different  countries  may  make  one 
method  advisable  in  one  country  and  another  in 
another ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  it  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  forms  the  whole  starting  point  of  your 
work,  that  you  must  be  satisfied  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher  before  giving  a grant?-— Yes,  and  there 
has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  that. 

6708.  Now,  as  to  the  other  point,  the  interference 
of  the  State  as  regards  the  elasticity  or  inelasticity  of 
the  programme,  can  you  conceive  any  form  of  State 
control  that  exercises  a tighter  grasp  upon  the  work 
of  the  school  than  the  system  which  we  have  in 
Ireland  under  the  Intermediate  Board,  prescribingin 
each  subject  the  particular  books  that  are  to  be 
studied,  and  indicating  by  the  examinations  from  year 
to  year  the  method  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
students  will  be  tested  ? — I think  the  grasp  is  very 
tight  indeed  in  some  respects. 

6709.  Comparing  it  with  the  Continental  systems, 
is  there  not  this  difference — that  in  all  the  Continental 
systems  you  have  spoken  of  a great  deal  of  latitude  is 
left  to  the  particular  schools  to  draw  up  their  own 
programme  on  the  subjects  in  which  the  examination 
is  to  be  held  ? — In  some  countries  remarkable  latitude 
— quite  remarkable. 

6710.  Take  even  Germany,  where  education  is  so 
highly  organised.  We  have  it  here  in  evidence  that 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  “ leaving  ” 
examination  is  that  the  examination  is  to  be  held  on 
a programme  drawn  up  by  the  school  on  the  lines  of 
the  work  of  the  school? — Quite  so. 

6711.  So  that,  as  regards  that  point,  there  is  far 
more  control  exercised  by  the  State  atpresent  in  Ireland, 
through  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  than  there 
is  in  these,  foreign  countries,  even,  in  Germany? — If 
I may  say  so,  althougii  only  to  a limited  extent  in 
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this  country  and  upon  certain  points  only,  the  control 
is  very  tight  indeed  in  this  country  ; there  is  nothing 
like  the  freedom  allowed. 

6712.  Does  it  not  come  to  this — that  in  Ireland  if 
you  separate  thetwopoints  in  which  the  State  may  inter- 
fere, the  State  interferes  to  a very  large  extent  on  the 
point  where  State  interference  is  undesirable,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  point  where  State  interference  is  desirable? 
— That  is  certainly  the  way  I should  put  it  myself. 

6713.  Now  in  reference  to  our  system  generally, 
you  are  aware  of  course  what  the  essence  of  our 
Intermediate  system  is,  but  T.  wish  to  put  a question 
upon  it,  and  take  it  in  this  way.  Our  present  system 
consists  practically  of  three  points — that  we  test  the 
work  of  the  schools  by  examination  only  ; secondly, 
that  our  examination  is  a common  examination  for  all 
the  youth  of  the  country  ; and  thirdly,  that  it  is  exclu- 
sively a written  examination.  Now  taking  these 
points,  first,  second,  and  third,  do  you  think  that  any 
one  of  the  three  is  a good  point.  First,  that  the 
work  of  the  school  should  be  tested  by  examination 
only  ? — That  is  not  good. 

6714.  Secondly,  that  there  being  an  examina- 

tion, it  is  a common  examination  for  the  whole 
country,  without  any  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  particular  schools? — If  it  were  done  judiciously 
and  widely  enough,  on  very  broad  principles— in 
fact,  I may  say  in  the  way  in  which  the  examination 
in  something  like  twenty-four  subjects  is  done  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  if  it  is  not  com- 
petitive, but  merely  to  ascertain  that  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge  is  attained 

6715.  But  taking  it  as  competitive  ?— Taking  it  as 
competitive,  it  is  highly  mischievous. 

6716.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Will  you  finish  your 
answer — if  there  is  no  competition,  what  then  ? — 
Then  I do  not  see  any  fundamental  objection  to  the 
same  examination  being  held  all  over  the  country. 

6717.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  a point  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  which  some  of  the 
witnesses  have  lost  sight  of.  Our  system  allows  a 
certain  amount  of  latitude  in  the  sense  of  allowing  a 
choice  of  subjects,  so  that  it  is  not  so  objectionable  as  it 
otherwise  would  be;  butdo  you  not  think  thatasystem 
which  brings  all  the  schools  of  the  country  under  the. 
influence  of  a common  examination  is  a mischievous 
system,  as  regards  competition  ? — Most  decidedly. 

6718  The  third  point  in  our  system  is  that  the 
examination  which  we  hold  is  exclusively  in  writing. 
You  do  not  consider  that  good? — I have  a great 
objection  to  that  indeed. 

6719.  Do  you  not  think  . those  three  points, 
especially  the  last,  are  of  such  a description  that  they 
are  incapable  of  being  mended  by  any  tinkering  in 
detail  ? — I think  they  are  ; I think  a fundamental 
change  is  necessary. 

6720.  In  addition  to  all  that,  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  case— that  by  these  examinations  we  do 
not  merely  test  the  knowledge  of  the  students,  but  we 
also  determine  the  amount  of  money  that  we  give  to 
the  schools — what  is  known  as  the  results  system.  I 
take  it  you  would  not  object  to  a results  system  in 
the  abstract,  a system  in  which  the  money  to  be  given 
to  a school  should  depend  upon  the  way  in  which 
work  is  done  in  that  school? — I have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  grant  depending  upon  good  educa- 
tional work  being  done  in  the  school. 

6721.  It  is  well  to  have  this  point  defined : the 
distinction  is  not  always  made  : what  you  regard  as 
objectionable  in  our  present  system  is  that  it  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  grant  to  the  school  by  fixing  it 
at  so  much  per  head  for  every  pupil  that  passes  a 
certain  examination.  To  that  you  object?— To  that 
I have  strong  objection. 

6722.  You  have  had  a large  educational  experience. 
Do  you  know  of  any  system  in  the  whole  world  which 
proceeds  on  the  lines  which  I have  now  indicated  to 
you,  as  the  essential  lines  of  our  Irish  Intermediate 
system  ? — I believe  there  is  no  other. 

6723.  You  are  av  are  that  there  was  a very  im- 
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ago — on  secondary  education  ? — Oh,  yes.  Colonel  G.  T. 

6724.  You  have  seen  their  report? — I have  seen  Plunkett, 

their  report.  m.k.a.s. 

6725.  You  are  aware  that  the  Commission  took 
evidence,  I may  say,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  one  remarkable  exception — they  ascertained  the 
arrangements  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe — the 
arrangements  in  America,  in  Australia,  in  Kew 
Zealand,  and  in  various  other  colonies  and  dependencies, 
and  yet  they  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  our  Inter- 
mediate system  in  Ireland  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

6726.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a significant  fact  ? 

— Very  significant,  indeed. 

6727.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Significant  of  what — 
of  their  wisdom  or  of  our  uselessness — of  their  con- 
viction that  our  system  is  not  a good  one  ? — Yes ; the 
latter. 

6728.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  was  a very 
significant  fact,  and  the  significance  of  it  is  most 
fully  brought  out  by  the  further  fact  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  Report,  which  was  a unanimous 
one,  go  from  first  to  last  upon  lines  directly  at 
variance  with  the  lines  of  our  system  ? — I think  the 
point  your  Grace  has  put  is  a very  strong  one,  and 
very  significant,  indeed. 

6729.  I take  it  that  although  you  consider  that  in 
an  ideal  system  the  grant  should  be  made  to  the 
schools  as  the  result  of  inspection  alone,  you  do  not 
propose  that  in  Ireland  this  should  be  done  in  the  begin- 
ning?— I think  it  might  be  too  much  to  introduce  it 
suddenly,  but  in  a few  years  we  should  come  to  it. 

6730.  It  should  be  done  tentatively,  you  think? — 
Tentatively. 

6731.  There  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  made 
there.  When  people  hear  of  a thing  being  done  ten- 
tatively some  of  them  think  that  an  experiment  is 
being  tried  to  see  whether  the  new  plan  is  good  or 
not,  and  then  they  say,  “Oh,  we  object  to  having 
experiments  tried  on  us ; Ireland  is  too  often  made 
the  victim  of  experiments.’’  When  you  say  “ ten- 
tatively,” do  you  mean  that  this  proposed  change 
should  be  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  by  ex- 
periment whether  the  new  system  is  good  or  not  ? — I 
took  the  word  “ tentatively  ” because  you  suggested 
it  to  me  ; I should  rather  say  “ gradually.” 

6732.  Well,  I think  “ tentatively  ” is  a very  good 
word.  May  I take  it  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
you  would  use  it — that  you  would  introduce  it  tenta- 
tively, not  with  a view  of  finding  out  whether  it  is  a 
good  system  or  not,  but  with  a view  of  getting  people 
gradually  accustomed  to  it  ? — Quite  so ; that  is  entirely 
my  idea. 

6733.  So  I thought.  A question  was  put  to  you,  I 
think  by  the  Chief  Baron,  as  to  whether  you  would 
leave  an  option  to  schools,  under  which  of  the  two 
systems  they  would  get  their  grants — inspection  alone, 
or  inspection  plus  examination.  I think  your  view  is 
that  this  should  be  decided  by  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board  ?— I should  certainly  not  leave  any  option 
in  the  matter. 

6734.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
Commissioners  at  any  time  to  introduce  a uniform 
regulation  on  that  point  for  all  the  schools  of  Ireland? 

• — I think  decidedly  so. 

6735.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  I do  not 
at  all  say  that  there  is  an  exact  parallel  between  the 
work  of  primary  and  Intermediate  education,  but  in 
the  English  Code  of  1895  for  elementary  schools,  under 
which  the  old  system  of  inspection  plus  examination 
was  practically  abolished,  and  the  grant  became  payable 
on  inspection  alone — you  are  aware  that  such  a change 
was  made  ? — Yes. 

6736.  Well,  from  a very  valuable  memorandum  of 
Mr.  Struthers,  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  we 
leam  that  in  that  year,  examination,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  abolished  altogether  in  the  case 
of  schools  which  had  maintained  for  a sufficient  time  a 
standard  of  work  “well  above  the  level  of  inefficiency.” 

For  examination,  in  those  schools,  there  was  substituted 
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Feb.  3, 1899.  inspection  and  visits  without  notice.  You  see, that,  in 
ColoneTG.  T.  England,  the  abolition  of  examination  and  the  substi- 
Plunkett,  tution  of  inspection  is  treated  as  a privilege  to  the 

M- b.a.s.  school.  In  Ireland,  as  far  as  I can  make  out,  it  is  looked 

on  as  some  sort  of  a dreadful  bugbear  ? — I think  by 
very  few  indeed.  From  my  experience,  inspection, 
done  thoroughly  and  reasonably,  by  competent  men, 
will  be  absolutely  welcomed. 

6737.  But  you  see,  one  of  our  difficulties  here  is 
that  we  have  been  discussing  all  this  in  the  air,  as 
if  there  were  no  system  of  inspection,  such  as  that  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  actually  at  work 
in  Ireland.  What  I want  to  call  attention  to,  at 
present,  is  this — that  as  the  English  Department  did 
not  abolish  examinations  absolutely,  but  gave  that 
privilege  to  schools  which  “ had  maintained  for  a 
sufficient  time  a standard  well  above  the  level  of 
inefficiency,”  might  it  not  be  possible  to  work  on  the 
same  lines  in  Ireland,  and  to  keep  some  schools  longer 
than  others  under  this  system  of  examination  if  they 
were  found  to  need  the  severe  test  that  examination 
implies  ? — I think  that  would  be  worth  considering. 

6738.  You  do  not  wish  to  exclude  that? — No;  I 
think  they  might  be  released  from  examination 
gradually,  as  they  showed  themselves  fit  to  be  released 
from  examination. 

6739.  Knowing  that  you  have  had  such  experience 
of  modern  languages,  I was  very  glad  to  hear  your 
view,  that  at  all  events  for  school  children  the  best 
teachers  would  be  natives  of  this  country  or  of  England. 
Instead  of  setting  a native  of  France  or  Germany  to 
examine  children  in  the  language  of  those  countries — 
do  you  not  think  the  children  would  get  a much  fairer 
examination  from  a native  of  this  country  who  had 
himself  learnt  the  language  as  they  are  learning  it 
now  ? — It  depends  so  much  upon  the  individual. 

6740.  Supposing  you  got  a competent  man,  do  you 
not  think  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  out 
well  than  bringing  in  a foreigner  who  had  not  the 
same  idea  of  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  language  as 
an  English-speaking  teacher  ? — Quite  so ; I look 
forward  to  having  our  own  teachers  • thoroughly 
trained  and  competent  to  supersede  the  foreigner. 

6741.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I am  tempted  to  ask 
you  a question  arising  out  of  one  put  by  his  Grace 
about  what  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
reason  I am  so  tempted  is  that  you  probably  know 
more  about  other  parts  of  the  world  than  any  other 
witness  we  are  likely’  to  have.  Do  you  know  any 
•other  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  the  same  as  the  problem  before  us — namely, 
the  distribution  of  a limited  endowment  among 
schools  of  various  degrees  of  efficiency  in  pi'oportion 
to  their  relative  merits? — No,  I cannot  say  I do. 

6742.  Well,  I do  not  think  you  will  find  one.  That 
is  a very  different  process  from  ascertaining  (I  am 
merely  getting  out  the  difference ; how  far  it  is  of 
importance  is  another  matter)  by  inspection  whether 
schools  come  up  to  a standard  entitling  them  to  share 
in  money  voted  by  Parliament.  It  is  a different 
problem? — I think  it  is  extremely  likely  that  there 
is  a fixed  grant  available  for  private  schools  in,  for 
instance,  Sweden,  and  that  therefore  there  a problem 
very  like  ours  would  arise,  but  I have  never  inquired. 
I think,  very  probably,  the  same  problem  has  arisen 
in  Sweden,  because  their  system  is  extremely  like 
■ours,  and  perhaps  also  in  two  or  three  other  countries. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — We  cannot  get  such  definite 
assistance  from  other  parts  of  the  world  as  we  would 
wish. 

6743.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  don’t  think 
that  the  fact  that  we  have  £80,000  a year  to  distri- 
bute is  a very  good  reason  why  we  should  have  a.  less 
perfect  system  ? — No. 


6744.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I should  like  to 
ask  you  a question  or  two  bearing  on  the  liberty 
given  in  the  Prussian  schools.  This  is  dated  January 
6th,  1892,  and  it  says  (reading)  “ I desire  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ‘ Explanations  of  Practical  Direc- 
tions,’ the  curricula  shall  be  uniformly  introduced  in 
all  higher  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
1892-93.”  Tlie  curricula  must  be  uniformly  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  higher  schools.  Now, 
if  you  take  that  order  the  method  which  it  adopts  ap- 
pears upon  the  time  table  for  Gymnasia  giving  the 
number  of  hours  each  day  in  the  week  for  Religion, 
German  and  Historical  Narration,  Latin,  Greek, 
where  it  is  introduced,  French,  where  it  is  introduced, 
History  and  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
Natural  History  where  it  is  introduced,  Physics, 
Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  where  intro- 
duced, Writing  and  Drawing.  A definite  number  of 
hours  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  fixed  in  every 
school  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  when  I mentioned  the 
question  of  liberty,  I was  referring  to  Switzerland 
and  Denmark  and  not  to  Prussia.  Still,  even  as  re- 
gards Prussia  there  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
liberty  which  is  allowed.  The  municipality,  I think, 
of  Berlin  or  Hamburg  wanted  to  bring  in  a different 
time  table,  a different  arrangement.  They  wanted  to 
bring  in  a time  table  which  would  enable  the  boys  of 
the  primary  schools  to  go  from  there  to  the  secondary 
schools.  The  primary  course  in  Germany  finishes  at 
thirteen,  whereas  the  secondary  school  course  begins 
at  nine,  and  therefore  a great  change  had  to  be 
made,  and  they  suggested  for  approval  a new  time 
table  which  would  allow  boys  of  twelve  to  go  into  the 
secondary  schools. 

6745.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  introduce 
them  without  that  permission  ? — Under  the  estab- 
lished curricula  they  could  not  introduce  them. 

6746.  And  they  got  a modification? — They  got  an 
entirely  new  one  sanctioned  for  those  schools  in  order 
to  suit  their  idea. 

6747.  In  other  words,  they  went  to  the  State  to 
have  the  State  regulation  altered  so  as  to  admit  of 
this  difference  ? — Yes,  they  sent  it  to  the  Education 
Department  and  they  got  it  sanctioned. 

6748.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  our  schools  are 
tied  to  a certain  programme  in  classics,  I find  if  you 
look  at  that  Prussian  programme  in  Latin  you  will 
see  that  the  books  sanctioned  are  there  fixed  ? — Yes. 

6749.  So  that  in  the  Prussian  schools  they  are 
teaching  the  same  classical  authors  at  the  same  hour 
all  over  the  country  ? — In  the  classics  I dare  say  that 
is  so. 

6750.  Look  at  the  time  table.  You  see  that  is  so? 
— Yes  I don’t  know  that  they  do  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  hours  given  per  week  have  to  be  the  same. 

6751.  And  they  teach  the  same  books? — Yes.  I 
don’t  hold  the  Prussians  up  as  a model. 

6752.  The  fact  is  that  our  teachers  are  at  what  hour 
they  please  teaching  the  same  books  all  over  the 
country.  Is  such  an  arrangement  more  binding  and 
more  restrictive  to  the  liberty  of  the  teacher  than  this 
one  under  the  Prussian  Order  ? — In  some  respects  ours 
is  stricter.  In  many  respects  the  Prussian  is  stricter. 
I should  like  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I am 
not  holding  up  the  Prussian  system  at  all  as  a model. 

6753.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I don’t  wish  to  go 

back  upon  this.  You  have  given  in  Mr.  Sadler’s 
memorandum  on  the  Prussian  system  as  part  of  your 
evidence  ? — Yes.  This  is  a brief  description  of  the 

Bavarian  system  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Fischer  of  the 
College  of  Science  ( 'hands  in  description .) 

Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  You 
have  given  us  a great  deal  of  assistance.  We  have 
occupied  a great  deal  of  your  time. 
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6754.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  University  College,  Dublin.  Is  that 
so  1 — Yes. 

6755.  And  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  and  Science  and  Art  Inspector  for  Ireland  1 
Yes. 

6756.  You  also  were — I don’t  know  whether  you 
now  are — an  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy  for  our 
Board  1 — Yes,  for  two  years. 

6757.  I shall  first  ask  you  a few  questions  as  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  some  of 
the'possibilities  of  correlation  between  it  and  our 
system  1 — I have  prepared  a short  statement  and  per- 
haps you  would  like  me  to  read  it. 

6758.  I should  very  much1? — I have  had  a long  ex- 
perience of  the  examination  system  both  in  schools 
and  universities.  I am  now  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
University  and  in  that  capacity  I have  examined  at 
various  university  examinations  in  experimental 
physics  and  mathematical  physics  and  lecture  in  the 
same  subjects  at  University  College.  In  this  way  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of 
the  Intermediate  system  of  education  as  far  as  it 
affects  the  brightest  boys.  That  is  in  University 
College  itself. 

6759.  University  College,  Stephen’s  Green1? — Yes. 
But  a much  larger  and  more  intimate  experience  of 
it  has  been  obtained  in  my  capacity  as  Science  and 
Art  Inspector  for  Ireland.  In  this  capacity  I have 
visited  various  schools  and  classes  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland,  so 
that  I come  into  contact  with  the  schools,  and 
teachers,  and  pupils,  and  see  how  the  work  is  actually 
performed  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  understood, 
however,  that  I now  speak  in  my  private  capacity, 
and  in  no  way  as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  so  that  my  remarks  and  suggestions 
in  no  way  bind  that  Department,  but  only  myself  as 
an  individual. 

67 60.  And  in  no  way  bind  the  Department  1 — In 
no  way  bind  the  Department.  In  a report  drawn  up 
for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  concerning  the  teaching 
of  science  in  Intermediate  schools,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  serious  fact  that  not  only  were  the 
rules  of  the  Intermediate  Board  such,  that  the  schools 
found  it  undesirable  to  take  up  science  subjects  under 
that  Board,  but  that  the  further  evil  resulted  in  the 
fact  that  the  schools  for  the  same  reasons  find  it  im- 
possible to  work  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  cannot  avail  themselves  of  its 
grants  and  support.  As  a consequence,  the  number 
of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Department  has 
gradually  declined,  and  still  continues  to  decline,  so 
that  we  may  say  that  science  teaching,  other  than 
mathematics,  has  become  practically  extinct,  for  the 
little  that  still  remains  (although  good  in  a few 
exceptional  cases)  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
science  teaching,  or  the  support,  of  any  public  depart- 
ment. At  present  there  are  less  than  one  hundred 
Science  and  Art  classes  in  Ireland.  "When  I com- 
menced as  an  inspector  there  were  more  than  double 
that  number,  and  as  is  mentioned  in  the  report 
forwarded  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  very  serious  decline  in  the  number 
of  classes  was  simultaneous  with  your  increased  grant. 
When  you  got  more  money  to  encourage  teaching  in 
Ireland,  the  teaching  of  science  commenced  to 
decline ; of  the  one  hundred  schools  now  in  connection 
with  the  Department  in  Ireland,  about  ten  are  evening 
classes  in  National  schools.  This  great  decline  in  the 
number  of  the  primary  school  classes  earning  grants 
under  the  Department  arises  from  certain  alterations 
which  the  Department  has  made  in  the  regulations  in 
reference  to  the  primary  schools,  so  that  the  classes 
now  in  connection  with  the  Department  are  mostly  in 
art  subjects  or  elementary  science  subjects  in  Inter- 
mediate schools.  The  arts  subjects  especially  prevail 
in  convent  schools,  so  that  a system  of  inspection  and 
the  machinery  for  conducting  it  already  exists  in 
Ireland.  Some  of  the  schools  inspected  by  the 


Department  are  among  the  most  private  in  Ireland, 
and  if  I can  judge  from  the  courtesy  with  which  I am  D.sc-i  p', 
invariably  received  in  the  schools,  I have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  inspector  is  an  unwelcome  visitor. 

Before  proceeding  to  particulars,  however,  I should 
like  to  make  a few  observations  of  a general  character 
on  the  subject  now  engaging  the  attention  of  this 
Commission.  In  the  first  place,  everyone  is  agreed 
that  the  Intermediate  system  as  administered  by  the 
present  Commissioners  has  done  excellent  work  in 
Irish  schools,  but  nearly  everyone  is  further  agreed 
that  it  has  already  achieved  all  the  good  which  it  is 
possible  to  effect  under  its  now  antiquated  scheme.  In 
order  to  continue  doing  good  educational  woi'k  the 
Commissioners  must  develop  their  methods  and 
machinery  to  keep  pace  with  modern  educational 
progress.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  generally  sug- 
gested that  the  system  of  examination  now  exclu- 
sively employed  by  the  Board  should  be  supplemented, 
or  replaced,  by  a system  of  inspection  in  order  that 
the  Board  may  be  assured  that  proper  educational 
methods  and  appliances  are  used  in  the  schools — in 
fact,  that  the  schools  are  properly  manned  and 
equipped  for  the  purposes  of  Intermediate  education. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
various  duties  of  an  inspector,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
great  advantage  must  result  from  the  occasional  visits 
of  inspectors  who  are  really  experts  in  some  branches 
of  learning,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  school  work, 
and  versed  in  the  best  educational  methods.  By  their 
contact  with  the  teachers  the  staff  in  weak  schools 
may  be  strengthened,  and  a diffusion  of  good  methods 
and  modern  ideas  must  occur,  which  is  certain  to  act 
favourably  on  the  education  of  the  pupils  committed 
to  their  charge.  But  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
some  at  least  of  your  inspectors  should  be  experts  of 
the  highest  rank,  not  only  that  there  may  be  public 
confidence  in  their  actions,  but  also  that  the  schools 
may  derive  real  benefits  from  their  visits,  for  the  in- 
spectors should  diffuse  knowledge  generally,  as  well 
as  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools.  In  this 
way  the  teachers  might  be  gradually  improved  by  con- 
tact with  the  expert  inspectors.  This  is  a matter,  I 
think,  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  the  best 
work  may  be  done  by  the  Board  by  improving  the 
teachers.  That  is  the  only  channel  almost  through 
which  they  can  influence  the  pupils,  as  the  teachers 
are  in  daily  contact  with  the  pupils.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  object  to  inspection  of  any  kind,  fear- 
ing that  their  grants  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  some 
arbitrary  and  thoughtless  individual,  and  there  might, 
indeed,  be  some  ground  for  this  fear  if  the  Board  pro- 
posed at  once  to  completely  revolutionise  its  system 
and  pass  at  a single  step  from  its  present  system  of 
examination  to  that  of  inspection  pure  and  simple. 

Such  a sudden  transition,  I think,  would  be  very  in- 
expedient, and  although  I think  that  inspection  is 
absolutely  necessary,  yet  I am  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  introduced  gradually,  so  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future — perhaps  the  near  future — the  grants 
may  be  given  entirely  by  inspection,  if  desirable,  or 
as  lump  sums  to  the  managers  for  the  work  done  in 
the  schools.  At  present,  however,  and  for  some  time 
to  come,  I think  the  grants  should  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  annual  examination,  and  only  to  some 
extent  by  the  report  of  the  inspector  on  the  general 
equipmentof  theschool  and  the  efficiency  and  sufficiency 
of  its  staff.  But  there  are  some  who  appear  to  think 
that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  a system  of  inspection  tests 
to  the  practical  work  done  in  subjects  of  science,  and  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  such  subjects  as  modern  lan- 
guages, when  we  come  to  deal  with  such  a large  number 
of  schools  as  are  at  present  under  the  control  of  the  In- 
termediate Commissioners.  In  this  as  in  a great  many 
other  things  we  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
our  own  immenseness.  There  are  in  all  nearly  10,000 
pupils.  The  difficulty  of  this  task  will  appear  quite 
microscopic  when  compared  with  the  immense  work 
already  achieved  in  this  direction  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art.  For  example,  in  the  Science  and 
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Art  classes  connected  with  the  Department  there  are 
now  about  350,000  students,  and  the  schools  at  which 
these  are  prepared  are  annually  - visited  and  reported 
on  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department.  In  addition 
there  are  about  160  schools  of  science  containing 
nearly  20,000  pupils  in  which  the  grant  is  given 
entirely  by  inspection  and  examination  conducted  by 
the  inspectors  in  the  schools  and  not  by  written 
papers  sent  out  by  the  central  authority.  In  addition 
to  this  work  conducted  by  a single  depai-tment  in  the 
way  of  inspection  I may  mention  that  they  also 
inspect  and  award  grants  to  some  two-and-a-half 
million  pupils  in  elementary  schools  who  are  examined 
in  elementary  drawing,  the  grant  being  determined 
by  the  inspector  on  the  spot.  That  work  is  now 
taken  over  by  the  Education  Board 

6761.  Chairman. — When  did  the  department  give 
it  over  ? — Last  year.  Tip  to  this  the  department  has 
been  doing  this  in  addition  to  other  things. 

6762.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Can  you  give  me 
the  numbers  receiving  results  fees  on  the  general 
examination  and  as  the  result  of  inspection  ? — They 
all  receive  results  under  inspection. 

6763.  There  is  also  a written  examination,  is  there 
not  ? — There  is  a written  examination  in  the'  science 
classes.  That  examination  detei’mines  to  some  extent 
the  amount  of  the  grant  which  will  be  given  to  the 
class.  It  is  also  determined  to  some  extent  by  the 
inspector’s  report.  This  is  in  the  science  and  art 
classes.  In  the  schools  of  science  the  grant  is  deter- 
mined exclusively  by  the  inspector.  One  inspector 
does  not  go  alone  ; he  is  accompanied  by  some  one  else 
in  the  final  inspection. 

6764.  I didn’t  catch  the  numbers  you  gave? — In 
the  science  and  art  classes,  the  classes  corresponding 
to  such  as  we  have  in  Ireland  there  are  350,000  pupils 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : and  there  about  160 
Schools  of  Science  containing  20,000  pupils.  In  those 
the  grants  to  the  schools  were  determined  exclusively 
by  the  inspector. 

6765.  Chairman. — You  said  that  formerly  grants 
were  paid  to  other  schools? — In  addition  to  that,- 2^ 
millions  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  who  were 
examined  in  elementary  drawing. 

6766.  And  they  determine  the  amount  of  the  grant 
by  inspection? — Yes,  determined  the  amount  by  their 
inspectors.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  inspection 
is  possible  and  is  at  present  at  work  in  Great  Britain 
on  a very  much  larger  scale  than  we  are  ever  likely  to 
require  in  Ii-eland.  In  fact  all  the  inspection  required 
in  Ireland  could  be  undertaken  by  the  department  of 
Science  and  Art  without  apparently  increasing  its 
work.  As  I said  before  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  already  conducts  inspection  in  science  and 
art  classes  in  Ireland  and  thereby  requires  the  use  of 
apparatus  and  proper  school  equipment  in  the  subjects 
taught.  Attendance  grants  are  paid  (not  results  fees) 
on  each  pupil  in  the  class  under  inspection  and  the 
local  authority  or  managers  of  the  schools  are  aided 
in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  school  fittings  to  the 
extent  of  half  the  total  cost  of  the  apparatus  and 
fittings.  Hence  if  the  Rules  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  allow  the  schools  to  take  up  science  and  art 
subjects  freely,  that  is  if  science  subjects  paid  as  well 
as  literary  subjects,  then  the  schools  might  place  them- 
selves in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  and  earn  grants — very  considerable  grants — 
as  well  as  obtaining  aid  towards  the  purchase  of 
apparatus  and  fittings.  In  addition  the  schools  would 
be  inspected  in  these  subjects  at  the  expense  of  the 
Department  and  the  report  no  doubt  could  be  for- 
warded to  the  Intermediate  Board  if  desirable,  while 
the  funds  of  the  Board  would  be  left  intact  for  the 
development  of  their  work  in  other  subjects.  Thus 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  might  be  introduced  at 
once  if  the  Board  worked  in  harmony  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  while  the  schools 
would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  something  like  £20,000 
a year  or  perhaps  more.  . This  latter  is  a matter  of 
considerable  importance  in  a country  like  ours  which 


was  never  known  to  complain  of  being  too  well  off- 
I think  it  is  a matter  of  vital  importance  that  this- 
Commission  should  arrange  matters  so  that  the  schools 
may  take  full  advantage  of  these  grants,  while  the 
Board  availed  itself  of  the  machinery  and  vast  ex- 
perience of  this  highly  organised  and  wealthy  Depart- 
ment. At  present  however  not  only  are  you  not 
directly  availing  yourself  of  these  grants  of  public 
money, but  you  are  actually  making  it  impossible  for  the 
Department  to  aid  science  and  art  teaching  in  your 
schools.  For  by  your  regulations  science  and  art  sub- 
jects are  so  handicapped  that  schools  have  abandoned 
them  for  the  better  paying  literary  subjects.  In  some 
few  schools  science  is  still  taken  as  an  Intermediate 
subject,  but  that  only  as  a kind  of  “ make-weight  ” 
subject  to  which  little  time  can  be  devoted,  and  little,  or 
generally  no,  experimental  illustration  given.  The 
teachers  have  found  that  better  results  may  be 
obtained  from  your  Board  in  experimental  science  if 
they  avoid  experiments,  and  use  only  the  blackboard. 
This  is  a degrading  state  of  affairs,  and  even  in  those 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Ireland,  the  Department  is  powerless  to 
improve  matters.  For  the  schools  earn  their  main 
grant  from  you,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  endanger 
the  body  of  their  income  in  any  attempt  to  earn  a further 
grant  from  another  Department.  As  far  as  the  Inter- 
mediate work  overlaps  that  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  so  far  are  the  schools  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  grants  of  the  latter.  Hence  I 
advocate  a unification  of  your  work  and  your  course 
in  science  and  art  subjects  with  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  The  schools  might  then  all 
earn  grants  from  the  latter  body,  and  the  Department’s 
inspectors  would  be  furnished  with  the  power  neces- 
sary to  influence  the  schools  for  good.  At  present  the 
Department  does  not  possess  that  power,  because  the 
work  of  the  schools  is  entirely  focussed  on  your  grants. 
The  Department  may  cut  off  a school  or  reduce  its- 
grant,  but  it  cannot  sensibly  influence  the  teaching  in 
the  school.  That  is  my  experience  as  an  inspector. 
If  you  made  the  courses  similar  in  science  and  art  (and 
no  doubt  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  would 
meet  you  in  any  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of  the- 
schools),  and  if  you  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  Intermediate  schools  taking  up  science  or  art 
subjects  must  place  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  then  at  a single  stroke 
you  would  pass  from  the  present  unsatisfactory— and  to- 
some  extent  bogus — system  to  a condition  of  affairs  in 
which  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  schools  would 
be  largely  increased,  and  their  educational  methods 
greatly  improved.  You  would  then  have  your  funds 
intact,  and  might  appoint  inspectors  for  literary  sub- 
jects, so  that  a complete  inspectorate  might  be  estab- 
lished, and  still  leave  the  grants  earned  by  the  schools 
not  diminished  but  increased.  If  things  were  so 
arranged,  and  if  the  programme  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  were  so  drawn  up  that  schools  could  earn  grants 
on  the  modern,  or  science  and  commercial  side  equal 
to  those  which  it  is  possible  to  earn  on  the  classical 
side,  then  no  doubt  many  schools  would  take  up 
modern  courses  and  develop  a modern  side,  and  some 
schools  would  have  both  a modern  and  a classical 
side,  or  some  might  be  modern,  while  others  were  in 
the  main  classical.  Under  these  circumstances  the- 
Board  should  devote  its  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
establishing  all  over  the  country  a system  of  “ schools 
of  science”  not  at  their  own  expense,  but  at  that  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  I have  already 
referred  to  these  “ schools  of  science  ” as  institutions 
already  provided  for  by  the  Department.  The  full 
regulations  concerning  them  will  be  found  in  the 
Directory,  and  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go 
into  them,  except  in  so  far  as  you  might  wish  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

6767.  I would  be  glad  if  you  state  them  generally. 
I would  be  glad  if  you  refer  to  anything  mentioned 
in  your  notes  ? — In  the  case  of  the  Schools  of  Science 
— up  till  recently  they  were  called  “ Organised  Science 
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Schools  ” — thirteen  hours  a week  teaching  in  scientific 
subjects  are  compulsory,  and  eight  must  be  given  to 
science  subjects  other  than  mathematics.  They  must 
have  a chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  and  teach 
practical  physics  and  chemistry.  Then  the  school  is 
visited  by  the  Department’s  Inspector,  and  examined 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  inspector,  perhaps,  visits 
it  three  or  four  times  during  the  year,  without  notice, 
and  sees  the  work  going  on,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  conjunction  with,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
inspectors,  or  at  least  one  from  another  division,  the 
final  examination  of  the  school  is  conducted.  The 
work  done  is  thus  tested,  and  the  grant  is  then  paid 
to  the  school  by  the  Department. 

6768.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — From  what  source  is 
that  grant  derived — from  money  voted  by  Parliament  1 
From  money  voted  by  Parliament. 

6769.  It  appears  on  the  estimates  each  year? — 
Yes,  the  estimates  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. . 

6770.  There  is  no  other  fund  that  you  draw  upon  ? 
—No.  It  is  on  the  estimates  each  year. 

6771.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  wish  to  add? — There  are  a few  points  on 
matters  of  detail  and  matters  which  cropped  up  in 
the  examination  of  other  witnesses  which  I should 
like  to  mention. 

Chairman. — Mention  them  please.  I attach  much 
importance  to  this  correlation  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  I think  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

Mr  Justice  Madden. — It  is  a most  important  thing, 
and  it  is  a matter  in  which  we  desire  and  require  a 
good  deal  of  enlightenment. 

6773.  Chairman. — Kindly  mention  any  other  points 
that  you  have  noted  down  ?— One  is  with  regard  to 
the  examiners.  There  is  a feeling  that  the  examiners 
should  be  more  permanent.  If  you  had  a fixed  Board 
of  examiners — they  may  retire  every  five  to  ten  years 
and  be  re-elected,  if  considered  desirable,  by  the 
Intermediate  Board — it  would  be  better. 

6774.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  are  now  dealing 
with  the  general  system? — Yes.  Those  examiners 
might  revise  the  syllabuses  annually  or  occasionally, 
and  I think,  perhaps,  they  should  be  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  assistant  examiners  who  would  do  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  correction  of  the  papers,  and  then  the 
Board  of  Examiners  might  examine,  say,  five  per  cent 
of  the  papers  as  a check.  And  in  order  to  keep  in 
contact  with  the  schools  the  examiners  might  be 
appointed  as  occasional  inspectors,  not  permanent 
inspectors.  It  is  hard  to  get  an  expert  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  anything  like  that.  If  this  were  done 
it  might  influence  the  schools  for  good  and  keep  the 
examiners  in  actual  contact  with  the  actual  work 
going  on  in  the  schools,  so  that  they  might  know 
whether  their  papers  suited  the  schools  or  not.  And 
then  they  should  set  better  papers.  In  our  Irish 
papers  generally — I am  an  examiner  myself,  so  that  I 
include  myself  in  the  criticism— in  our  Irish  papers 
generally,  both  University  and  Intermediate,  we  are 
given  too  much  to  tips.  We  appear  to  have  a 
faculty  for  devising  puzzles. 

6775.  Chairman. — And  of  hitting  on  the  abnorma- 
lities of  languages? — Yes. 

6776.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Is  it  the  same  in 
England? — Not  nearly  so  much.  The  Science  and 
Art  Department  examination  papers  are  considered 
by  the  Irish  schoolmasters  broader  and  better  than 
Irish  examiners  would  set,  or  than  the  masters  would 
set  themselves.  I think  Irishmen  have  a faculty  for 
making  difficulties.  They  like  puzzling  each  other. 

6777.  They  take  an  intellectual  pleasure  in  the 
thing? — Yes  ; with  regard  to  the  subject  of  prizes  and 
exhibitions,  to  which  I have  directed  attention  in  my 
Memorandum,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
abolish  the  money  prizes,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  book  prizes  or  bronze  medals,  and 
to  have  a system  of  National  scholarships.  I think 
that  your  system  should  also  be  so  framed  as  to 


join  the  other  educational  systems  of  the.  country  at 
both  ends.  At  one  end  it  should  be  joined  to  the  Thomas 
system  of  the  primary  schools,  so  that  if  a boy  of  Preston.  m.a. 
great  talent  were  found  at  a primary  school,  he  could  D-8c->  F'E'S- 
be  sent  on  to  a good  Intermediate  school,  where  he 
would  be  educated  and  fitted  for  a position  in  which 
he  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  State.  At  the  other 
end  your  system  should  be  connected  with  the 
universities — I do  not  mean  the  universities  ex- 
clusively— but  I think  that  some  of  your  prizes  should 
take  the  form  of  “leaving  exhibitions,”  so  that 
talented  boys,  on  leaving  the  Intermediate  school, 
would  be  assisted  and  enabled  to  continue  their 
education.  I think  those  exhibitions  should  not  take 
the  form  of  money  prizes,  at  least  the  exhibitions  or 
scholarships  in  the  Junior  Grade  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  students,  but  given  for  the  education  of  such 
students  in  some  approved  Intermediate  school. . 

6778.  They  should  be  applied  for  the  education  of 
the  students? — Yes;  so  that  a student  who  gained  a 
scholarship  should  be  entitled  to  go  to  any  approved 
school  in  Ireland,  where  he  would  get  his  board  and 
education  free. 

6779.  And  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  would  be 
paid  to  the  school  ?— Yes.  I dare  say  some  persons 
would  object  to  that.  The  masters  of  the  smaller 
schools  would  probably  object,  and  would  say  it  would 
take  away  their  “ pet  lambs,”  and  that  “ it  would 
feed  the  big  schools  at  our  expense."  But  I think  a 
talented  and  brilliant  boy  should  not  be  obliged  to 
remain  at  a small  school,  which  had  a poor  staff  of 
teachers,  and  where  he  could  not  receive  a superior 
education.  He  should  be  given  a chance  of  receiving 
his  education  at  a larger  and  more  efficient  school— a 
school  which  would  be  approved  of  by  the  Board. 

6780.  That  would  involve,  to  some  extent,  a 
grading  of  schools  by  the  Board  ? — I am  not  sure 
whether,  in  some  respects,  that  would  be  a desirable 
thing  or  not,  but  I am  sure  it  will  come  in  time. 

The  schools  might  be  classified  as  first,  second,  and 
third,  and  you  might  have  a registry  of  schools  in 
your  office;  so  that  if  a boy,  or  his  parents,  wished 
him  to  go  to  a third  or  second  class  school,  you  would 
be  able  to  veto  it,  and  to  say,  “ No,  he  must  go  to 
one  of  the  schools  on  our  list.” 

6781.  Without  having  an  actual  classification  of 
schools,  which  might  bo  invidious,  we  could  have  a 
list  of  some  good  schools,  from  which  a student  might 
be  allowed  to  select?— Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I 
mean. 

6782.  Chairman.  — Have  you  any  other  sugges- 
tions to  make?— Well,  this  is  only  a minor  point, 
but  I wish  to  observe  that  sometimes  teachers  have 
been  abused  for  stooping  to  low  methods— objection- 
able methods  of  teaching— for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
results  fees.  I wish  to  defend  the  main  body  of  the 
teachers  in  the  country  in  this  matter.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  remedy  for  that  lies  with  yourselves. 

The  efficiency  of  a teacher  should  be  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  money  that  he  earns  from  you.  If  he  is  a 
good  teacher  he  deserves  what  he  gets.  Your  system 
should  be  so  administered  that  he  should  be  paid  only 
for  doing  good  work,  and  if  he  gets  a grant  of  money 
from  you  without  being  efficient,  and  without  doing 
good  work,  that  is  your  fault. 

6783.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— He  should  only  get 
a grant  for  doing  the  best  class  of  work  ? Yes.  With 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  science  subjects,  I would 
observe  that  under  a good  system  of  inspection  you 
could  secure  that  they  were  efficiently  and  practically 
taught  to  the  pupils  of  a school— not  merely  illus- 
trated by  lectures,  which,  however  useful,  ib 
not  by  itself  sufficient ; and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  you  could 
ensure  that  a system  of  thorough  and  practical  science 
teaching  was  adopted  in  the  schools,  and  such  a system 
could  be  started,  and  the  schools  set  on  their  way  to 
carry  out  such  a system  at  the  expense  of  this  wealthy 
department.  In  the  next  place  I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  what  in  my  opinion  is  the 
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Feb.  3. 1899.  definition! of  an  “ Intermediate  school  ’’ ; but  as  there  that  it  was  a stable  concern,  a school  might  be 

Thomas”  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  I would  allowed  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  buildings, 

Presto*,  k.A.,  describe  it  as  a school  which,  besides  teaching  read-  and  you  might  allow  the  sum  advanced  to  be  repaid 

d.scn,  f.k.3.  ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  English,  elementary  by  annual  instalments.  In  that  way  a good  many, 

mathematics,  and  drawing,  also  gives  instruction  in  or,  at  all  events,  some  of  the  small  private  venture 

- one  or  more  foreign  languages,  and  in  one  or  more  schools  would  be  gradually  done  away  with,  and 

subjects  of  Science,  and  in  which  the  fees  exceed  a schools  would  be  set  up  on  a public  basis.  I don’t 

• certain  amount,  say,  £2  a head  per  annum.  By  the  know  that  it  is  a good  thing  that  you  should  have  a 

rules  of  the  Department,  a fair  proportion  of  the  stu-  small  school  — -say  of  ten  or  twelve  boys — in  a. small 

• dents  paid  on  in  the  elementary  stage  in  a “ School  of  place  at  one  end.  of  a village,  and  at  the  other  end 

Science”  must  proceed  to  the  more  advanced  stages,  another  small  school  of  the  same  description.  Another 

They  must  .not  remain,  in . the  elementary  grade  ; a matter  to  which  I wish  to  refer  is  with  regard  to  the 

- certain  proportion,  must  go-  -on,  to  the  higher  grades,  training  and  qualification  of  teachers.  Any  school  in 

The. Department  insists  that  a school  must,  after  two  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  can 

years’  connection  with  them,  present  a reasonable  send  • a teacher  for  short  summer  courses  of  training 

' number  of  boys  in  the  advanced  grades.  Then,  with  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  London,  in  which 

regard  to  drawing,  I think  drawing  should  be  made  there  are  courses  of  lectures  given  for  the  training 

- compulsory  in  all-  schools  in  the  Junior  Grade,  of  teachers,  and  they  have  also  an  opportunity  of 

It  is  a very  important  educational  subject,  and,  if  gaining  practical  knowledge,  and  are  put  through  a 

introduced  at  an  early  age,  is  of . great  advantage  to  regular  course,  of  experimental  work.  I know  many 

all  boys.  Another  matter  I wish  to  mention  is  this,  teachers  who  have,  taken  .advantage  of  the  training 

If  “ schools  of  science  ” under  the  Department  were  thus  afforded  and  have  been  benefited  by  it.  Suppose 

established  in  connection  with  your  Intermediate  your  inspector,  on  visiting  a school,  sees  a teacher, 

schools,  workshops  for  manual  instruction  could  be  whose  methods  of  teaching  are  defective,  and  who,  he 

set  up  in  which  the  boys  would  receive  hand  training  believes,  would  be  improved  by  the  training  he  would 

in  metal  work,  woodwork,  and  instruction  of  that  thus  receive,  he  could  recommend  him  to  go  up  for 

character  ; and  in  girls’  schools  aid  would  be  given  to  . a summer’s  training,  and  if  he  objected  to  do  so,  the 
instruction  in  various  domestic  subjects,  such  as  cook-  Board  might  say  to  him,  “ If  you  do  not  go  up  you 

ing,  domestic  economy,  laundry  work,  sewing,  em-  must  not  continue  under  the  Board.”  Then,  with  re- 
broidery, and  needlework  ; so  that  boys’  schools  would  gard  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  you  might 
have  a system  of  manual  instruction,  and  girls’  also.  suggest  to  a teacher  to  go  to  Germany  or  France,  and 

6784.  Chairman. — Would  that  be  in  “science  improve,  his  knowledge  of  modern  languages  during 

schools,”  as  distinct  from  schools  in  which  both  science,  the  summer  ; and,  in  the  first  stages,  you  might  pay 

and  classics  were  taught  ? — In  any  schools  which,  the  expenses  of  the  teacher  for  that  summer  course, 

satisfied  the  conditions,  and  it  would  be  paid  for  by.  The  Science  and  Art  Department,  under  certain  con- 

the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Then,  I wish  to  ditions,  pays  the  expense  of  railway  travelling,  and 

mention  the  subject  of  botany.  Boys  do  not  seem  in  allows  something  a week  to  maintain  them.  . You 

this  country  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  botany.  It  might  do  that  with  some  of  the  teachers  of-  your 

would  appear  to  me  that  in.  Ireland,  of  all  countries,  present  staff,  for.  I think  you.  would  be  bound  to 
botany  isliould  be  taught  to  boys,  because  the  only  in-  accept  the-  present  staff  of  teachers  in  Intermediate 
dustry  we  have  in  Ireland,  to  any  large  extent,  is.  schools  as  the  persons  who  will  continue  the  teaching 
agricultural  industry,  and  the  majority  of  our  boys  in . future  ; but  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  . would 

' will  be -employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  require  to  .go  on  improving  themselves,  and  I think  it 

6785.  Would  you  have  viva  voce  examination  in  would  be  well  to  have  some  system  by  which  they 

it '/ — Botany  is  a subject  which  lends  itself  easily  to  might  improve  themselves.  That  is,  as  regards  the 

practical  illustration  in  the  class.  There  is  no  diffi-  present  teachers—  [ think  it  would  be  well  to  assist 

culty  in  getting  specimens,  and  cheap  microscopes  can  them,,  if  you  had  power  to  do  so,  to  acquire  further 

be  readily  procured.  knowledge.  Then  comes  the  question  of  new  teachers. 

6786.  ; Would  you  like  to  have  viva  voce  -examina-  With  regard  to  those  persons  who  propose  to  become, 

tion  in  it1? — I think  you  should  have  a practical  ex-  in  future  years,  Intermediate  teachers,  I do  not  think 

amination.  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  on  assisting  everybody,  or 

6787;  That  is  what  I mean.  You  would  not  be  appointing  teachers  who  were  imperfectly  qualified, 
satisfied  with  a merely  paper  examination  ? — No,  I and  then  making  them  qualified  for  their  occupation, 
think  not.  I think  you  should  satisfy  yourselves,  before  they  were 

6788.  That  is  our  difficulty  at  present? — Yes;  but  if  appointed,  that  they  were  qualified  for  their 

you  had  inspection,  a- paper  examination,  combined  with  occupation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  .teaching  should  be 

the  inspector’s  report,  would  enable  you  to  give  a grant  regarded  as  . a profession,  and  persons  who  aspire  to 

for  the  subject.  The  inspectors  could  see  that  it  was  become  teachers  should  be  expected  to  expend  some 

taught  practically  to  the  boys.  of  their  money  in  preparing  aud  qualifying  themselves 

6789.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  say  that  we  do  for  their  profession,  just  as  persons  have  to  expend 

not  allow  boys  to  take  up  the  study  of  botany.  That  money  in  preparation  for  other  professions.  My 

is  not  precisely  so  ; but  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  point  is  that  you  might  assist  the  present  teachers  to 

make  it  their  interest  to  take  it  up? — rYes;  botany  improve,  and  become  better  qualified.;  but  that  you 

is  not  in  the  boys’  course.  In  my  opinion  it  ought  should  insist  on  all  new  teachers  being  as  good  as  you 

i to  be.  Botany,  is  not  a feminine  subject  exclusively,  think  desirable,  before  appointing,  them.  I wish  also 

Then,  with  regard  to  buildings-  The  Department  of  to  mention  that  the  grants  made  b}-  the  Department 

Science. and  Art  has  ceased  to  give  building,  grants ; of  Science  aud  Art,  are  not  based  solely  on  the  results 

but  it  still  gives  grants  towards  apparatus  and  school  of  inspection,  as  you  were  told,  but  are  determined 

fittings.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  local  aid  could  be  largely  by  the  results  of  annual  examinations, 

given  for  school  buildings  where  they  were  needed,  say,  The  witness  withdrew. 

' by  the  new  County  Councils.  Building  grants  might  be  The  Commission. adjourned  until  Tuesday,  February 
< - • given  to  schools,  or,  supposing  you  were  satisfied  7 th. 
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FIFTEENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7th,  1899. 

Feb.  1,  1889 

. AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the.  Commission,  424  Great  Bruns  wick-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  LLiD.1,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon;  Mr. 

Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon. ' O’CoNor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend.  W.-  Todd  Martin,’  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  His 
Grace  The  Most'  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d;,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;• 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Preston,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  Jp:r.s.,  Inspector  of  Schools' under -the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
further  examined. 


6825.  Chairman. — Mr.  Preston, when  we  adjourned 
;on,  Friday  you  bad.  not  concluded  your  statement  of 
the  facts  you  wished  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — I 
had  scarcely  concluded  it,  and  perhaps  you  would  wish 

. me  to  proceed  with  a few  more  things  I intended  to 
•say.  You  .seemed  to  desire  that  . I should  prepare  a 
detailed  account  of  the  schools  at  present  in  connection. 

6826.  If  you  have  a list  of  the  schools  you  might 
, hand  it  in  ? — I have  made  a list  of  this  year’s  from 

my  own  private  list ; it  is  not  published. 

.6827.  That  is  quite  enough? — It  shows. that  at 
present  there  are. about.  60  classes  in  science  subjects, 
and  there,  are  about  100  schools  altogether  in  connec- 
. tion.  There  are  about  30  Intermediate  schools  in 
connection— I call  those  secondary  schools ; there  are 
41  convent  schools  in  connection,  the  convent  schools 
being  chiefly  art  classes,  classes  in  drawing. . 

6828.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Those  are  not 
.•convent  National  schools  ?•— No,  not  convent  National 
schools;  there  are  a few  convent  National,  schools.  - 

6829.  Are  they  convent  schools  that  receive  grants 
. from  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  ? — Yes,  chiefly. 

6830.  Chairman. — We  will  be  able  to  compare 
them  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  Loreto  Abbey,  Ratli- 
farnham,  and  University  College,  &c.,  &c. 

6831.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — St.  Mary’s? — Yes; 
and  many  other  convent  schools,  and  a good  many 
secondary  girls’  schools,  also  a considerable  number 
of  high-class  boys’  schools,  such  as  St.  Vincent's 
College,  Castleknock.  This  is  a complete  list  (list 
-handed  in).  Y ou  will  see  that  there  are  only  nine  or 
ten  National  schools  having,  science  classes  in  connec- 
tion. Some  of  the  Commissioners  desired  me  to  bring 

. a detailed  account  of  all  the  schools  that  have  been  in 
■connection  in  the  various  years  with  the  work  done 
by  the  Department  in  years  gone  by. 

6832.  Chairman. — In  Ireland  generally,  the  num- 
ber of  classes  in  connection  and  the  amount  of  the 
..grant?  paid  by  the  Department  ? — A . comparative 
investigation  of  the  whole  work  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  Ireland  would  be  necessary  for  a full 
appreciation  of  the  decline  that  has  been  going  ou. 
The  causes  of  that  decline  are  erroneously  attributed 
as  being  entirely  due  to  your  rules  by  some,  people, 
and  by  other  people  they  are  erroneously  attributed 
to  other  causes.  There  have  been  a diversity  of 
causes  in  operation,  which  have  led  to  the  decline  in 
science  and  art  work  in  Ireland.  Although  I have  been 
quite  unable  to  prepare  as  full  and  detailed  an  account 
as  would  be  necessary  for  your  guidance,  yet  in  the  time 
at  my  disposal  I have  been  able  to  jot  down  some 
figures  which  ai-e  of  very  great  interest.  It  would 
appear  from  this  list  that  in  1897 — that  is  the  last 
year  of  which  the  Department  has  published  a report 
•of  its  work ; the  1898  accounts  are  not  yet  published 
— in  that  year  (1897)  there  were  5,400  students  under 
instruction  in  Ireland  in  science  and  art  classes ; — 
there  were  121  schools  receiving  aid  in  science,  leaving 


art  out  of  account  for  the  present.  The  total  grant 
in  science  was  £2,494,  and  the  total  grant  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  in  the  three  kingdoms  was 
£172,495..  If  we  go  backwards  in  time  we  will  find 
that  the  number  of  schools  receiving  ■ aid  in  science, 
and  the  amount  of  grant  received  by  them  steadily  in- 
creases as  we  go  backwards  in  time  until  the  year  1889. 
We  may  take  the  years  1890,  1889,  1888,  and- 1887 
as  high-water  mark  to  some  extent — those  four  years. 

6833.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Those  are  the 
highest  ? — Yes.  In  1889  the  number  of  schools  in 
connection  receiving  aid  in  science  was  342,  and  the 
total  grant  was  £8,836.  You  will  see  that  that  is 
between  three  and  four  times  as  much  as  in  1897. 
But  still  in  that  year  the  total  amount  given  by  the 
Department  was  £93,000,  which  is  not  much  more 
than  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  1897.  That  is,  that 
while  our  grant  was  more  than  three  times  greater, 
the  total  amount  given  by  the  Department  was  not 
more  than  one-half.  Then,  going  backward  in  time 
still,  the  grant  earned  in  Ireland  becomes  less, 
although  indeed  the  number  of  schools  iu  connection 
was  still  large.  While  going  backwards  in  time  the 
grant  given  by  the  Department  steadily  decreases. 
In  the  first  year  the  total  expenditure  was  only£15,000. 

6834.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  what  year  was 
that? — That  was  when  it  was  first  started,  about 
1852,  and  that  was  not  given  under  this  head,  it  was 
given  in  aid  of  schools  of  design.  Tixe  Department 
started  to  aid  schools  of  design  first,  and  not  to  give 
attendance  grants  or  results  fees  or  any  tiling  of  the, sort. 
That  commenced  in  about  1859  or  i860.  The  minute 
was  passed  in  1859,  and  the  attendance  grants 
started  in  1860,  so  that  if  you  wish  to  measure  the 
two  iu  comparison  with  the  present  you  need  only  go 
back  to  1860.  If  you  go  back  to  1870,  you  will  see 
that  there  were  251  schools  in  connection  in  Ireland 
— a very  large  number — and  that  there  were  6,162 
pupils  in  those  schools  under  instruction. 

6S35.  Chairman. — In  science? — In  science,  and 
the  total  grant  earned  was  £4,963,  practically 
£5,000,  or  twice  as  much  as  was  earned  in  1897  ; 
and  that  the  total  grant  in  science  in  the  three 
kingdoms  was  then  only  £21,115,  so  that  Ireland 
earned  one-quarter  of  the  total  amount  distributed  by 
the  Department  for  science  instruction.  In  1897  it 
earned  only  £2,500  out  of  £172,000. 

6836.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — About  one- 
seventieth? — Yes.  At  thisperiod  there  is  an  interesting 
point  that  I noticed  in  the  reports.  For  instance,  in 
1870  the  number  ot  schools  in  connection  in  -England 
was  561,  that  is,  in  England  and  Wales; -the  total 
number  in  connection  in  Scotland  was  45,  and  the 
total  in  Ireland  was  204 — that  is  for  the  year  1869, 
rather,  but  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  any  year 
about  there.  In  1867,  as  against  199  iu  England 
and  Wales  there  were  only  11  in  Scotland,  and  still 
there  were  83  in  Ireland,  showing  lhat  in  those 
3 A 


Thomas 
Preston,  m.a,. 
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Veb. ",  1899.  eleven  years  Ireland  availed  itself  very  largely  of  the  it?— In  some  time  I might  be  able  to  complete  it,  and, 
Thomas-  grants  given  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  I think,  it  would  be  a very  useful  thing.  It  is  very 
Preston,  M.A.  At  present  the  amount  it  is  earning  is  rapidly  laborious  because  they  have  to  be  picked  out  from  the 
i>-sc.,».b.s.  diminishing.  For  instance,  the  number  of  schools  total  number  of  National  schools  and  secondary 
that  will  earn  a grant  this  year  in  science  is  only  schools,  and  different  classes  of  schools  in  each  year, 
about  sixty,  and  I do  not  think  the  total  amount  they  6838.  I think  that  if  you  gave  us  the  secondary 
earn  will  be  much  over  £1,500  in  all  probability,  schools  it  would  be  quite  enough  ; we  need  not  refer  to- 
Now,  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  this  the  National  schools  further  than  to  show  that  it  was 
decline,  you  must  have  regard  to  the  constitution  matters  connected  with  the  National  schools  that 
of  the  classes,  and  also  the  conditions  under  which  the  caused  a large  portion  of  this  falling  off.  But  it  you 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  gave  aid  to  classes,  could  give  us  the  return  of  the  secondary  schools  it- 
In  the  early  years  it  gave  aid  only  to  industrial  would  be  valuable  and  interesting?— I might  be  able- 
students,  students  that  were  supposed  to  be  poor,  to  manage  that,  but  it  would  require  some  time,  be- 
that  were  engaged  in  trades  ; and  any  student  whose  cause  they  are  published  in  a large  list  each  year  and 
parents  had  an  income  of  over  £200  a year  was  have  to  be  picked  out,  and  a considerable  amount  ot 
debarred  from  earning  a grant  under  the  Department,  knowledge  is  required  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell  which 
That  limit  was  subsequently  raised  to  £400,  and  is  a secondary  school  and  which  is  not,  and  so  on. 
shortlv  afterwards  it  was  raised  to  £500,  and  in  6839.  I have  been  looking  into  these  rules  since 
1896  ‘or  1897  it  was  completely  removed.  So  that  your  evidence  of  Friday  last,  and  I find  that  according 
the  Department  first  started  by  catering  for  classes  to  the  rules  of  this  Department  every  science  and  art 
such  as  we  had  in  our  National  schools,  and  such  as  school  or  class  must  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
might  attend  night  schools  in  towns  and  villages,  persons  responsible  to  the  Department,  and  must  not 
Under  these  conditions  the  schools  in  Ireland  at  once  be  conducted  for  private  profit.  Surely  that  excludes, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  earning  a grant  from  the  the  great  bulk  of  our  secondary  schools  ? It  excludes 
Department  and  took  advantage  of  the  instruction  many  schools  in  Ireland, 
and  aid  that  were  received  from  the  Department.  6840.  This  arrangement  does  ? Yes. 

However,  in  England  the  county,  councils  and  school  6841.  Therefore,  as  far  as  I can  see,  it  is  not  any 

boards  commenced  to  improve  their  schools  and  to  rules  that  have  been  made  by  this  Board  that  have- 
cater  better  for  that  class  of  people  than  perhaps  we  excluded  the  benefit  of  this  grant  from  Ireland  as  far 
did  in  Ireland.  At  least,  things  made  such  progress  in  as  secondary  schools  are  concerned,  but  it  is  the  ar- 
Kngland,  and  not  on  the  same  lines  in  Ireland,  that  the  rangement  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? -In 
Departmentfound  thatitcould  do  better  work,  perhaps,  practice  it  is  really  the  other  way. 
by  catering  for  the  secondary  schools  and  the  middle  6842.  How  ? — On  paper  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
classes,  and  giving  over  to  the  County  Councils  and  partment  is  only  empowered  to  aid  local  effort, 
the  board  schools  the  education  of  the  industrial  Where  some  local  authority,  or  some  persons  repre- 
classes, and  the  technical  schools — large  grants  were  senling  local  effort,  aid  a school,  and  consider  the 
given  under  the  rates  to  the  technical  schools  and  school  is  a good  thing,  and  they  voluntarily  give  their 
places  like  that,  so  that  these  pupils  were  taken  off  aid  to  it  and  subscribe,  the  Department  is  empowered 
the  hands  of  the  Department  in  England,  and  they  to  step  in  and  aid  that  local  authority, 
made  rules  by  which  they  would  not  aid  such  pupils.  6843.  But  surely  the  school  must  be  one  that  is- 
They  had  practically  become  a Secondary  Education  not  conducted  for  private  profit?  Yes,  that  is  par- 
Board.  For  that  reason  the  standard  for  obtaining  a ticularly  specified. 

pass,  the  standard  of  difficulty  of  examination  for  6844.  That  is  particularly  specified.  Well,  you 
which  a pass  might  be  obtained,  was  considerably  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  secondary  schools  are- 
increased,  all  second  class  passes  were  cut  off,  because  conducted  for  private  profit  ? Yes,  many  of  them, 
the  principle  was — “We  do  not  want  to  spend  our  6845.  Very  well.  Therefore  it  is  the  arrangement 
money  now  on  primary  schools  and  pupils  of  the  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  has  caused 
primary  schools  standard.”  So  that  the  great  body  of  this  result,  not  our  rules? — Notin  practice ; in  theory 
those  in  connection  with  National  schools,  night  it  might  be  so.  In  this  matter  the  Department  appears, 
schools,  night  schools  in  towns,  and  the  industrial  to  have  treated  the  Irish  schools  very  leniently, 
classes,  found  it  very  hard  to  earn  a grant,  and  so  thev  6846.  Dr.  Barkley. — But  several  of  the  schools 
commenced  to  fall  off.  Thus  the  great  falling  off  in  are  not  private  venture  schools?— I am  speaking  ot 

Ireland  primarily  arose,  I think,  from  the  cutting  off  the  majority.  Many  of  the  schools  are  not.  I hope 

of  the  night  schools  and  the  National  schools ; but  I have  made  that  point  clear. 

those  were  cut  off  in  England  at  the  same  time,  and  6847.  Chairman. — I understand  it  tlmrouglily  ?— 
the  Department  still  continued  to  increase  the  amount  And  that  still  you  are  not  relieved  as  a Board  of  the- 

of  grants  distributed  by  it  because  it  commenced  to  do  responsibility  of  preventing  the  schools  going  in  tor 

work  in  another  sphere  ; but  that  other  sphere  was  in  the  grant. 

secondary  schools  and  the  middle  classes.  One  would  6848.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  state- 
have  expected,  therefore,  that  they  would  have  con-  ment? — I made  a suggestion  on  Friday  last  that  if  your 
tinued  to  do  work  in  those  schools  and  in  the  middle  rules  under  which  you  administer  your  grant  were 
classes  in  Ireland  too  ; but  it  is  at  that  point  that  your  changed  somewhat  the  schools  could  largely  avail  them- 

rules  have  made  them  unable  to  continue  their  aid  in  selves  of  the  grant  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 

Ireland.  All  of  the  schools  of  that  class  in  Ireland  Art,  and  perhaps  the  Department  might  change  some 

were  working  primarily  for  your  Board  and  were  of  their  rules.  One  thing  I wish  intensely  myself  to- 

intent  on  getting  your  grants,  and  on  account  of  the  see  altered  is  this  rule  about  the  local  effort, 
large  revenues  which  they  earned  from  you,  of  course,  6849.  And  schools  being  conducted  lor  private- 
the  schoolmasters  found  that  they  could  not  interfere  profit? — Yes,  schools  being  conducted  for  private  proh  . 
with  their  Intermediate  work  to  earn  a small  grant  6850.  I fully  see  that  if  these  rules  were  altered  we 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  So  that  could  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Department, 
the  large  grant  which  continues  to  be  given  in  England  But  as  a Board  we  must  assume  that  these  rules  wi 
to  secondary  schools  or  middle  class  pupils  for  science  be  insisted  upon  until  they  are  altered  ? I think 
education  has  no  equivalent  in  Ireland  ; the  industrial  might  say  that  the  Department  would  be  very  anxious- 
classes  have  been  cut  off,  and  we  have  been  left  to  make  any  alterations  they  could  to  meet  the  require- 
stranded  and  are  dying  out.  It  is  for  that  reason,  ments  in  Ireland.  It  recognises  that  the  condition  o 
therefore,  that  the  grant  is  declining  in  Ireland.  A things  in  Ireland  a,re  not  such  as  exist  in  England, 
complete  analysis  of  the  tables  would  be  very  interest-  6851.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.  The  fact  that  you 
ing  ; this  is  rot  a complete  analysis ; it  has  only  a few  mention,  that  in  Ireland  they  do  not  rigidly  msis 
rough  numbers.  ( Paper  handed  in.)  upon  the  rule  would  rather  indicate  the  possibility 

6837.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  able  to  complete  of  this  alteration  being  made? — Yes. 
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6852.  Chairman. — It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  That  is  a question  to  be  considered.  The  question  of  F&.7.JS9B. 
if  I could  get  £50,000  from  your  Department  for  making  English,  elementary  mathematics  and  draw-  Thomas 
Ireland  ? — Yes.  Some  people,  when  we  make  any  iug  compulsory  in  each  school  or  on  each  student  is  Preston,  m.a., 
.•suggestion  of  earning  grants  from  the  Science  and  also  one  which  lias  to  be  considered.  I have  already  ”•  c,>  ■K,a* 
Art  Department,  or  of  running  the  two  systems  con-  said  that  a modern  language  and  a science  subject 
.currently,  say  that  it  is  impossible,  because  they  do  should  be  compulsory  on  a school ; whether  it  should 
aot  consider  that  any  scheme  is  possible  to  work  it.  be  compulsory  on  each  individual  student  or  not  is 
I have,  therefore,  prepared  a short  scheme,  the  details  another  matter  to  be  decided,  as  well  as  a great  many 
of  which  are  of  no  importance  at  present ; almost  other  matters  of  detail.  Working  under  some  such 
■everything  in  it  may  be  altered  without  affecting  the  scheme  as  that,  you  see  you  have  all  your  junior 
principle  upon  which  it  is  drawn  up ; therefore  any  students  studying  a science  subject,  and  studying 
-criticism  that  might  be  raised  as  to  the  numbers  or  elementary  mathematics  as  well,  so  that  there  would 
the  figures  I give  would  have  no  weight.  Take  the  be  a large  proportion  of  the  Intermediate  students 
•case  of  a hard-working  school  that  works  forty  weeks  doing  work  which  almost  exactly  tallies  even  at 
in  the  year  and  thirty  hours  a week,  that  would  make  present  with  the  elementary  stage  of  science  subjects 
1,200  hours  per  annum — those  are  the  working  hours  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the 
•of  the  school.  The  basis  on  which  I would  give  the  elementary  stage  of  mathematics,  and  therefore  they 
wrant  would  be  an  attendance  grant.  Suppose  you  might  earn  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
take  an  attendance  grant  as  the  basis  for  giving  your  ment  in  those  subjects.  In  order  that  that  might  be 
money  upon.  If  you  say  to  the  school,  “ We  will  done  according  to  the  way  the  Chief  Baron  is  in 
■allow  you  to  count  not  more  than  600  attendances  in  favour  of — I thought,  perhaps,  you  might  give  your 
the  year  for  any  individual  student,”  a hard-working  grant  to  science  subjects  out  of  the  local  taxation 
school  would  have  1,200  attendances  ; I do  not  mean  a money.  That  money  in  England  is  given  to  the  local 

•day’s  attendance  at  the  school,  but  an  hour’s  lesson,  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  expenditure  on  technical 

or  an  attendance  at  a class  in  a certain  subject.  I classes,  and  Science  and  Art  classes.  Money  expended 
would  say  to  the  school,  “ You  cannot  count  more  than  in  that  way  by  a local  authority  is  aided  by  the 

<800  attendances  ; we  will  not  pay  for  more  than  600  Science  and  Art  Department  in  England.  Therefore 

attendances  of  any  pupil,  or  for  less  than  50,  say.  if  you  acted  as  a local  authority  for  Ireland,  as  the 
Of  these  we  will  not  pay  for  more  than  150  in  Eng-  authority  representing  local  effort  in  Ireland,  having 
lish  subjects.”  This  applies  to  the  junior  part  of  the  this  large  sum  ot  the  residue  money  at  your  disposal 
school,  all  below  the  Middle  Grade  or  all  below  the  for  spending  on  science  instruction  in  Ireland,  you 
Junior  Grade,  if  you  like,  the  two  years  before  your  would  become  the  general  Board  of  Management  in 
Junior  Grade,  and  perhaps  the  Junior  Grade  them-  Ireland  for  all  Intermediate  schools,  and  completely 
selves.  “ You  cannot  count  more  than  150  in  Eng-  control  the  education  in  them,  and  you  would  not  have 

lish English  embraces  geography,  history,  and  all  an  outside  authority  stepping  in  to  interfere  with  the 

that  kind  of  thing— 150  in  mathematics,  100  in  any  management  of  the  schools  except  through  you.  If 
•of  thefour  principal  languages — Latin,  Greek,  French,  you  become  the  local  authority  by  agreement  with  the 
.and  German — 50  in  drawing,  or  50  in  any  subsidiary  Department  of  Science  and  Art  you  can  say  to  the 
subject,  and  100  in  any  subject  of  science,  the  teach-  schools,  You  must  take  a science  subject”  according 
ia<r  of  science  to  be  theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  . to  my  scheme,  “ and  mathematics,  of  course,  ’ and 
and  modern  languages  to  be  practical  as  well  as  theo-  you  may  say  to  the  schools,  “ Now  place  yourself  in 
retical  too,  in  the  sense  that  the  student  must  speak  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  if 
•the  languages  as  well  as  write  them.”  The  school  you  like,”  and  they  would  earn  grants  from  the  Science 
•then  could°have  its  full  600  attendances  by  taking  and  Art  Department  in  mathematics  and  the  other 
English,  mathematics,  two  languages  and  a seienco,  science  subject  and  drawing.  In  the  elementary  stages 
or  two  sciences  and  a language.  Then  say,  “ In  order  the  grant  which  they  can  earn  is  an  attendance 
to  be  an  Intermediate  school  you  must  have  one  grant  from  the  Department  of  Science,  and  Art,  not  a 
modern  language  and  one  science  subject  and  draw-  result  fee.  It  would  introduce  no  complication  into 
ing.”  It  would  be  well  if  you  could  make  drawing  the  school ; the  school  would  go  on  as  before  The 
•compulsory  in  the  junior  part  of  the  school.  If  you  maximum  they  could  earn  utould  be  70s. ; it  would  pro- 
paid  at  the  rate  of  a maximum  of  two  pence  an  attend-  bably  be  50s.,  or  in  some  cases  60s.  for  every  pupil, 
since,  that  would  bring  in  ahout  £5  for  every  one  in  That  would  amount  to  a large  sum  of  money.  If  you 
the  junior  part  of  the  school — i maximum  of  £5,  and  have  8,000  or  9,000  or  10,000  pupils  in  Ireland,  even 
the  rate  might  vary  from  a halfpenny  to  two  pence  ; though  they  earned  only  £2  each  it  would  be  a large 
whether  it  was  a halfpenny,  penny,  three  halfpence  sum  of  money  by  way  of  additional  attendance  grant 
or  three  farthings  would  depend  partly  on  the  result  to  give  to  the  school — in  fact  nearly  half  as  much  as 
-of  the  annual  examination  at  first  and  partly  on  the  your  own  attendance  grant— which  does  not  amount 
report  of  your  inspector  as  to  the  condition  of  the  to  more  than  £50,000  I suppose. 

.school.  Ultimately  it  might  be  made  in  the  Junior  6853.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — About  £49,000  last 
Grade  to  depend  on  the  report  of  the  inspector  year  1 — This  would  increase  it  by  40  or  50  per  cent, 
altogether  and  on  his  examination  on  the  spot.  Of  That  money  would  be  payable  through  you  when  you 
course,  with  regard  to  the  maximum  of  two  pence,  if  become  the  local  authority.  The  Department  would 
you  have  enough  money  you  can  make  it  three  pence ; write  to  you  only,  would  recognise  only  you  in  dealing 
that  can  go  up  and  down  according  to  the  amount  of  with  the  schools,  would  pay  you  the  money,  and  would 
money  at  your  disposal.  In  the  senior  division  of  send  you  the  reports  of  their  inspectors,  you  being  the 
the  school  you  might  make  perhaps  the  scale,  vary  a local  authority.  The  report  of  their  inspector  is  sent 
little  from  the  previous  one,  and  give  an  attendance  to  you,  as  the  local  authority,  for  consideration,  so  that 
grant  varying  from  one  penny  to  as  much  as  six  pence,  you  could  bring  the  school  up  to  the  requirements. 

That  would  make  a maximum  of  £15  earnable  on  The  Department  would  aid  the  schools  in  the  provi- 
each  student  for  attendance.  It  might  of  course,  be  sion  of  apparatus  and  fittings  necessary  tor  the 
only  £8  or  £9  in  certain  schools,  according  to  how  it  teaching  of  science  subjects,  ihen,  in  the  Senior 
was  assessed.  Whether  it  is  one  penny  or  whether  division  the  amount  earnable  in  the  same  way  irom 
It  is  six  pence  that  you  would  pay  to  a school  would  the  Department  would  reach  a maximum  of  £8  in  two 
be  determined  by  the  annual  examination  combined  subjects,  and  a minimum  of  £4,  so  that  it  they  earned 
with  the  report  of  the  inspector  on  the  efficiency  of  £5  or  £6  per  pupil  in  the  senior  division,  that  would 
the  school.  The  relative  weights  of  the  examination  be  a large  sum  of  money.  Some  people  object  to  the 
■and  the  inspector’s  report  might  be  very  different  in  apparent  duplication  of  grants.  I wish  to  aelend  ic, 
a Junior  Grade  from  what  it  is  in  the  Senior,  and  as  because  I regard  this  extra  grant  from  the  Department 
time  goes  on  you  might  increase  the  weight  to  be  of  Science  and  Art  as  an  extra  endowment  tor  t ie  pro- 
given to  the  inspector’s  report  as  you  find  it  desirable,  vision  of  science  teaching.  Schools,  ^ in  teaching 
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science,  are  put  to  considerably  more  expense  than  in 
teaching  languages  or  literary  subjects. 

6854-.  Chairman. — And  one  is  an  Imperial  grant 
and  the  other  is  a local  grant  ? — Yes;  it  is  an  Imperial 
grant,  and  we  should  be  earning  our  share  of  it.  In 
1870  we  earned  one-fourtli  of  all  that  was.  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art;  but  in  1900,  if  we 
go  on  as  at  present,  we  will  not  earn  one  two-hun- 
dredth part.  The  extra  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  although  apparently  a dupli- 
cation. and  an  overlapping  of  grant,  is  not  so.  It 
is  an  endowment  of  schools  to  enable  them  to  work 
up  their  science  side.  If  in  time,  after  ten  ,or  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  we  find  the  schools  are  sufficiently 
wealthy  on  the  science  side  you  can  then  utilise  this 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which 
will  be  in  your  hands,  as  the  local  authority,  to  support 
the  schools  in  some  other  way.  You  are  .not  bound 
to'  spend  all  the  money  you  receive  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  on  the  particular,  science 
subjects  taught,  but  you  may  use  it. to  support  other 
subjects  which  are  less  paying  or  which  need  support. 
Then  some  of  the  schools  which  have  a large  number 
of  science  pupils,  which  deal  largely  in  science  sub- 
jects, and  which  are  really  more  in  the  science,  line 
than  in  the  classical line,  might  connect  themselves  as 
“ Scliools-of  science  ” with. the  Department.  Then  the 
Department  would  give  them  still  larger  grants ; it 
would  give  them  grants  almost  'sufficient  to  support 
the  schools,  according  to  the  regulations  in  the  .Direc- 
tory., So  that  there  would  be  a further  mine  of  wealth 
in  these  science  schools.  - For  instance,  in  the  1897 
Report,  that  is  the  45th  Report,  you  will  see  there  were 
156  schools  of  science, -that  is,  schools  having  . an 
organised  course  in  science  in  connection  with  the 
Department  , They  have  20,000  -pupils.  Those  are 
all  in  Great  Britain  ; there  is  not  one  in  Ireland. 
The  money  spent  on  them  was  £70,000,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  £200,000  paid,  for  science,  and  art 
classes,,  for  the  kind  of  classes  that  we  earn  a very 
small  grant  on,  there  is  a sum  of  £7 0,000  being  paid  for 
organised  schools  of  science  in  England,  so.  that  we 
are  earning  now  in  Ireland,  sav,  £2,000,  when  the  . 
total  amount-spent  on  these  science  and -art  schools 
and  classes  is  £300,000.  We  should  have  our  share 
of  this;  You  might  have  organised  science  schools 
earning  a very  large  share  of  the  money,  all  of  which 
would  come  through  your  hands,  and  you  might 
supervise  the  whole  thing  and  have  it  completely 
under  your  control.  One  objection  urged  by  a great 
many  people  against  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  is  that  you  can  not  have  another  Department 
cbffiing  in  here  and  interfering  with'  your  business. 
Under  this  scheme  it  would  not  interfere  with  your 
business  at  all  ; but  it  would  help  you  to  conduct: 
your  business  more  efficiently  by  giving  you  more 
money  to  spend.  You  would  also  be  in  connection 
with,  and  have  the  assistance  of,  all  its  methods,  and 
it  lias-  had  undoubtedly  tremendous:  experience  in 
dealing' with  school  systems,,  and  has  had  reports  from 
men  going  all  over  the  world,. and  in  art  especially  it 
has  had  an  experience  and  knowledge  which  you  or 
any  other  body  in  Ireland  can  never  hope  to  have, 
because  it  has 'had  the  public  purse  to.  dra  w upon,  and 
has  had  the  services-  of  the  greatest  experts:  as 
directors  for  its  Arti  Department, , and  .the.  very  best 
examiners,  and  the ( collection  at  South  Kensington, 
and  therefore  it  is  'able  to  ; promote  science  and  art 
education  in  a way  that  you  . can -never  do.  Its 
examinations  and -methods  are  very  much  better  than, 
anything-  you  can  ever  hope  to  approach.  If  there- 
fore you  said  to  your-  class,  “.  We  will  allow  .you  .to 
take  drawing  under  the  Department  of -Science  and 
Art-and  give  you  an  additional  grant  of  our  own  -or 
allow  that  work  to  count,”  then  the  Department  would 
;go  to  the- expense  of  doing  all  this.  for. you ; you  would 
not  be  put  to  the  expense,  of  an  annual:  examination 
in  Ireland,  nortin  science  subjects,. unless  you  wished 
lo  do  it.  You  might  say  . in  regard  to  scienoe.subjects 
.taken  up  by  a school,  “ Well,  you  are  taking, these 


science  subjects  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment; we  will  take  their  report,  and  on  that  we  will 
consider  the  grants ; we,  will  base  our.  grants, upon, 
their  report.”  Possibly  you  .might  .not  consider,  that 
practicable.  I only  throw  that  out.  as  a suggestion  ; 
you  might  wish  to  examine  all  your  own  schools. 

6855. -  O’Conor  Don.— I suppose  you  Would  admit 
that  all  this  would  require  legislation  ?—W ell,  I have 
thought  over  this  a good  deal:  About  three  years- ■ 
ago  I formulated  all  that  I have  placed  befdre-you,  and 
then  I thought  a great  deal  might  be  done  without 
legislation.  I called  at  your  office  and  asked  about 
the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  T really  wanted-  to- 
know  if  you  could  pass  a resolution— a stop-gap  kind 
of  thing— saying,  “We  will  give  higher  marks  in. 
science  subjects  if  you  place  your  classes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Science' and  Art.”  I' 
understood  that  one  of  the  reasons,  and  a very  sensible  ■ 
reason  too,  why  you  refused-  to  give  high'  marks  to 
science  subjects  was  that  you  could  not  really  -assure- 
yourselves  that  the  science  instruction  was  "proper.. 
You  had  no  means  of  doing  it. 

6856.  Chairman. — That  is  so ; that  is;  a practical1 
examination  ?— Yes ; at  presenti  you  have  no  means-, 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  science  instruction  is. 
such  as  would  deserve  your  support-. 

6857;  That  is  right?— Of  course  every- person  will 
say  that  that  is  a very  sound  reason.  • I -thought  that 
until  you  acquired  such  powers  you  might  be  able 
to  pass  a resolution  saying  to  the  sch6olS,  “ We 
will  give  you  higher  marks  if  you  place  ybur  school 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  because  then  we  will  have' some  guarantee  from, 
their  inspection  and  their  reports  that  yon  have  an 
equipment  of  apparatus,  -that  the  apparatus  is ' used' 
in  the  instruction  of  the  classes,  and  that  the  teaching 
is'  efficient;  therefore  for  those  classes  that  are  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  ' Science  and' 
Art  we  will  give  these  higher  marks;  but  to  the 
classesthat  are  not  affording  us  this  guarantee,  we  are 
not  able  to  give  any  increased  marks'; 

6858.  You  may  assume  that  that  would-be  entirely 
illegal  under  our  present  rules  ?— Yes  pi  Was  told  at 
the  office  that  you  could  not  pass  such  a resolution. 

. 6859.  It  is  not  a matter  within  our  discretion  at 
all  ?• — Yes,  and  therefore  I did  not  put  anything  into 
my  paper  about  it. 

. 6860.  O’Conor  Don.— Could  you  give  us  any  advice 
as  to  what  we  might  do  under  our  present  Act?  If 
we  cannot  get  legislation,  is  there  anything  that  we 
can  do  under  our  present  Act  that  you  would  advise 
us  to  do  ?— Of  course  I can  only  speak  of  your  Act  as 
a layman.  I have  read  your  Act. 

Chairman. — We  could  tell  you  whether  any  pro 
position  that  you  advanced  would  be  legal  or  not,  but 
I think  you  will  find  it  absolutely  impossible  for  us 
to  do  anything  ; we  are  bound  in  iron  fetters. 

<6861.  Mi-.  . Justice  Madden-— This- is  a . very,  im- 
portant branch  of, oar  inquiry,  and  we  cannot  expect 
you  now.  off-hand  to  formulate  a scheme  under  our 
Act,  but.  •would  you . kindly  think, oyer  at?— rl, shall 
be  very  happy,  indeed. 

Mr,  Justice  Madden.— Our,  limitation  is  simply  this 
—that  we  are  bound  under  the  present  Act  to  estimate 
the  . payment,  to  managers  of  schools  .upon -the.  basis  of 
a public  general  examination. 

Chairman.-— You  might  add  the  words  “in 
writing,”  for  it  practically  comes  to.  that 

6862.  Mr.  Justice.  Madden, —You  may  assume 
that,  the  clause  in  the.  Act  of  Parliament  which  gives 
us  power  to  annex  conditions,  to  the  receipt,  of  the 
grant  of  money  by  managers  gives  us  a very  wide.power 
—and  .that  there  is  another  clause  giving,  us  power, 
to  make  rules  for  the  enforcement,  of  the  conditions,, 
and.,  if  you  can  suggest  . under  .that  legislation  some 
practical  means,  of  working,  ..and  send, , in  a paper 
to.  that  .effect,  w.e.  should  b.e.gald? — Have  you  no 
power  to  impose  limitations, as  to  the  efficiency  of  t)ie; 
school? . .. 
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6863.  Chairman; — Certainly  iwe  have — that  no 
school  'would  he  entitled  to  results  fees  unless  its 
efficiency  had  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction.  But 
we  could  not  act  upon  a report  of  an  inspector  of  the 
Science  and  Arc  Department . legally  in  determining 
that : the  very  utmost  that  we  could  do  would  be  to 
act  upon  the  report  of  our  inspectors ; under  the  Act 
there  is  a power  to  do  that,  upon  which  I wish  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  at  present? — You  have, power  to  em- 
ploy the  Assistant  Commissioners  as  inspectors.  • 

Mr.  Justice  Madden.  — Certainly  ; and  in  your 
answer  you  may  assume  that  we  have  power  to  insti- 
tute a system  of  inspection  as  thorough,  as  can  he 
devised,  as  a condition  .precedent  to  .the  receipt  of 
results  fees.  It  will  be  a matter  of  consideration 
afterwards  whether  that  assumption  was  well-founded. 

6864.  Chairman. — But  we  have  not  power  to  take 

the  results  of  that  inspection  into,  consideration  in 
determining  whether  students,  should  pass  on  not. 
The  results  fees  must  depend . entirely  upon-,  whether 
they  pass  the  examination  or  not?— The  ..proposal,  I 
have  made  was  that  you  should  accept  the  inspection 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  . , . . < 

6865.  1 am  satisfied  that  that  at  present-wculd  be 
absolutely  illegal.  I would  be  extremely  .glad.. if  it. 
could  be  done,  and  I am  not  without  hope  that  legis- 
lation may  be  obtained  enabling  us.to.do.it.  I 
do  hot  see  why  .two  systems  should  be  worked  in 
Ireland  on  different  lines.  I should  like  to  see  them 
amalgamated,  that  our  science  course  should  be  made 
conformable  to  the  views  of  the-  Science  and  Art.  .De-, 
par  to  ent,  and  that  the  grants  from  the  two  .different 
sources  should  be  determined  upon  ihe  result. of  one 
inspection,  or  one  examination,  whichever  it  might  be 
— I mentioned  that  if  you  could  have  schools  under 
some  local  control,  it  would  he  a- very  important  thing. 
It  might  be  that  in  some  cases  you  could.  :only  get 
what  you  have  called  a “ bogus  committee,”  .but  you 
could  get  a few  gentlemen  to  act — four  .or  five— as:  a 
board  of  managers  for  control  purposes. 

6866.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  by  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Science  -and  Art  we. should 
have  a rule  that  in  cases  in  which  we  considered  a 
local  committee  unnecessary  they. should  .not  insist 
upon  it  ?— Yes,  certainly  ; hut  I am  not  speaking  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  now. 

6867.  I am  speaking  of  our  own  schools  now  ? — I 
am  speaking  of  the  Intermediate:  schools — that  you 
should  say  to  a school  in  the  country- “We  will 
recognise  this  school  as  an  Intermediate  school,  but 
in  order  to  ensure  its  standing,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
hole-and-corner  thing,  a certain  board  of  managers 
shall  be  appointed,  five  or  six  men  of  standing  in  the 
district  shall  be  appointed  who  shall  act  as  a board  of 
managers  for  this  school,”  and  you  might  correspond 
with  them  and  deal  with  them. 

6868.  Putting  them  over  a school,  do  you  mean  ? 
1 apprehend  that  schools  like  Clongowes  or  Belfast 
Academy,  and  schools  of  ‘that  class  - would,  never 
tolerate  that  ; we  shall  find  it  hard  enough  to-  make 
them  tolerate  the  smallest  amount  of  inspection  ? 
—The  Belfast  Academy  has  a board  of  managers 
already. 

6869.  That  is-  its  constitution  ?— I think  that  is  a 
constitution-  you  should  try  to  extend  to  all  the 
schools,  and  not  deal  with  them  as  private-venture 
schools.  Under  a system  of  private-venture  schools 
the  education  of  the  people  would  in  many  localities 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  adventurers.  Perhaps  in  this 
connection  ! might  refer  to  a remark  made  by  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon  in  his  evidence, -if-  he  is  correctly 
reported;  He  seemed  to  think  that  your  scheme  was 
most  beautiful  in  the  aspect-  that  it  allowed  any  man 
to  start  a class  anywhere  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
"rant  from  you!  In  certain  individual  cases  that  may 
have  been  very  well,  but  still  if  you  allow  any  person 
to  start  a -school  haphazard,  at  any  place  where  he 
chooses  to  set  it  down,  you  are  not,  I think,  doing  the 
best'  for  public  education/  - . Under  your  present 
system,  especially,  results  fees  can- be  earned  by.  boys 
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getting  books  off  by  heart,  and  if  he  gets  a few  Feb,r2ll 
elementary  books  off  by  heart  he  can  earn  large  Thomas 
results  fees.  A most  ignorant  man,  if  an  adventurous  l’rcston, : 
one,  may  start  an  Intermediate  school  and  teach  the  D,su'’ 
boys  these  books  by  a process  of  lesson-hearing  ; but 
there  is  a great  difference  between  lesson-hearing  and 
education.  So  that  a man  who  really  was  not  a 
scholar  might  be  imposing  upon  the  people  while 
earning  good  results  from  you.  It  would  stop  that, 
or  at  an)7  rate  curtail  it,  if  you  tried  to  introduce  a 
system  of  boards  of  managers  into  all  Intermediate 
schools,  and  you  would  improve  the,  standing  of 
schools  generally,  and  in  time  improve  the  tone  of  the 
educational  institutions  all  over  the  country.  A 
school  account  should  be  presented  through  this  hoard 
of  managers,  so  that  you  would  have  some  guarantee 
that  the  money  you  paid  was  being  spent  on  education. 

I do  not  say  there  are  any  of  these  adventurers  in 
Ireland,  but  at  present  one  of  these  adventurers  may 
dr-aw  a large  sum  from  you  and  grow  fat  upon  it,  while 
he  starves,  intellectually,  his  school ; he  runs  his, school, 
perhaps,  in  a barn,  without  proper  ventilation  or 
appliances..  Of  course  that  can  only  be  pre vented 
largely  by  inspection,; but  if  you  encourage  the  system 
of  boards  of  governors  of  the  schools,  and  insist  upon 
returns  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  I think 
you  would  be  exercising  a just  control  in  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  would  be  benefiting 
education. 

6870.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you.  not  think  that  sort 
of  thing  would  be  prevented  by-  the  action  of  the 
parents  themselves.  They  would  not  send  their  chil- 
dren to  such  schools? — 1 think,  in  the  first,  place,  that, 
in  a great  many  localities  the  parents  have  no  choice, 
and  in  addition  it  is  true  that  the  generations,  as, we  go 
back,  get  generally  more  ignorant,  and  , many  parents 
are  not  able  to  judge  very  well,  what  education 
is  best  for  their  children.  If  you  spend  your 
energy  in  making  a good  school  in  one  town,  instead 
of  allowing  two  or  three  private-venture  schools  to 
run  in  opposition  to  each  other,  I think  you  would 
be  doing  better  for  the  parents  in  the  .district. 

6871.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  of  those  extremely 
bad  schools  existing  ?— I have  said  that  I do,  not  say 
that  any  such  school  exists  in  Ireland.  I do  not  wish 
to  make  any  charge,  but  it  is  possible  under  your  pre- 
sent system. 

6872.  But  if  the  system  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty  years  and  there  cannot  be  any  such  schools , 

pointed  out •?— Well,  if  this  inquiry  were  in 

earner  a.  I might  say  something  more. 

6873.  Most  Itev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  do  not  say 
that  there  are  any  such  schools,  but  you  do  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  say  that  there  are  not  any  such 
schools  ?— I say  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  them  to 
exist,  and  this  scheme  that  I am  suggesting  would 
tie  their  hands. 

6874.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Between  inspection 
and  an  improved  system  of  examinations  such  as  ,we 
hope  to  establish,  would  not  they  he  killed?  They 
would  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  system  of  in- 
spection, and  if  the  system  of  examination  was  a 
reasonably  good  one  they  would  cease  to  earn  fees 
and  die  out  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

6875.  We  may  hope  that  they  would  come  to  an  end? 

— Dthink  that  inspection  would  almost  completely  eli- 
minate them,  but  even  if  inspection  did  exist,  and  they 
were  eliminated,  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the 
locality  to  be  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  not  have  the  fees  all  going  into  the 
hands  of  the  headmaster.  At  the  same  time  I think 
that  the  headmaster  and  the  assistant  masters  should 
be  paid  highly,  and  if  possible  be  paid  a;  fixed  salary, 
so  that  they  should  not  be  dependent  upon  a,  fluctuat- 
ing grant  as  they  are  now. 

6876.  Chairman. — Then  you  would  make  them 
State  schools  ? — They  would  be  local  schools; 

6877.  I know.  But  the  schools  are  private  pro- 
perty ; we  cannot  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  present  managers ; we  cannot  expropriate  private, 
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property  ? — I think  the  scheme  of  inspection  would 
get  rid  of  a great  deal  of  these  difficulties. 

6878.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Inspection  and  im- 
proved examination  1 — Yes.  Then,  besides  entrance 
national  scholarships  to  these  schools  in  the  junior 
department,  and  leaving  scholarships  in  the  senior 
department,  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  you 
instituted  a system  of  pupil  teachers  in  these  secon- 
dary schools.  Promising  pupils,  perhaps,  who  wish 
to  take  up  the  profession  of  teachers,  after  rising 
to  the  senior  division  of  the  school,  may  want  ex- 
perience of  teaching.  If  you  say  to  a school : — “ On 
account  of  so  many  pupils  you  are  entitled  to  the 
assistance  of  two  pupil  teachers,”  and  give  a grant  of 
say  £20  a year  to  the  school  for  those  students, 
that  would  train  them  as  teachers,  and  it  would  lead 
you  to  a system  of  having  trained  teachers  in  time. 

I mention  this  because  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  devoted  nearly  all  its  attention  when  it  was 
first  started  to  training  teachers  in  England,  so  that 
they  had  a body  of  qualified  men  to  undertake  these 
classes  subsequently.  And  the  teachers’  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  one  that  you  will  have  to  deal  with 
ultimately,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  brought  before 
you  by  a great  many  other  people.  It  is  a very 
important  question  in  Ireland,  because,  no  doubt,  the 
excellence  of  the  teachers  will  measure  the  excellence 
of  the  work  you  can  do  in  the  country.  Under  some 
scheme  of  the  unification  of  your  work  and  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,allof  what  has  been 
considered  a bugbear  in  Ireland,  viz.,  the  red  tape  and 
everything  like  that,  and  these  forms  that  had  to  be 
filled  up  which  the  Chief  Baron  has  said  has  led  to 
evasion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  which  were  rather 
awkwai’d  things  to  fill  up,  but  which  are  no  longer 
awkward  things  to  fill  up,  because  I have  talked  to 
the  teachers  and  explained  to  them  the  actual  con- 
ditions— all  these  tilings  would  be  done  away  with, 
and  the  schools  would  be  relieved  of  this  secretarial 
work  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  work  with  the 
Department.  I do  not  think  I have  any  other  im- 
portant points  to  add. 

6879.  Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you 
for  all  the  information  you  have  given  us,  but  there 
are  a few  questions  I have  to  ask  you.  “ In  most  of  the 
schools  where  science  classes  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  Department  the  teaching  consists  of  mere 
lesson  hearing,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the 
subjects  by  experiments  performed  before  the  class.” 
That  is  your  experience  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

6880.  I am  reading  from  your  report  1 — Yes. 

6881 . “ The  apparatus  in  many  cases  is  not  even 
exhibited  to  the  classes,  as  some  teachers  consider  the 
pictures  in  the  text-books  more  instructive  and  less 
troublesome,  yet  I have  no  doubt  they  are  to  some 
extent  victims  of  the  system  in  which  they  have  been ' 
brought  up.  No  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
science  teaching  !in  the  training  colleges  connected 
with  the  National  Board,  and  the  teachers  in  second- 
ary schools  have  no  training  colleges  of  any  kind,  and 
little  or  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion except  from  books.”  That  latter  portion 
refers  to  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools! — Yes 
—Intermediate  school  teachers. 

6882.  That  is  the  result  of  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

6883.  And  you  have  been  inspecting  for  four  years 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — Yes. 

6884.  You  have  gathered  that  experience  from  all 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, of  which  a considerable  number  are  Inter- 
mediate schools? — Yes,  as  well  as  from  my  previous 
long  experience  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
of  Ireland  and  my  experience  as  a schoolboy. 

6885.  I am  asking  you  now  only  in  reference  to 
secondary  schools  ; that  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry? — Yes  ; my  remarks  are  directed  to  that  point. 

6886.  I think  I may  take  it  then  that  as  far  as 
your  experience  extends  the  teaching  of  science  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Ireland  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can 
be  ? — Yes.  I also  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  De- 


partment, through  me  as  their  inspector,  is  powerless 
to  improve  matters. 

6887.  Quite  so.  Do  not  take  me  as  making  the 
slightest  suggestion  against  either  you  or  the  Depart- 
ment ? — No,  certainly  not. 

6888.  Very  well  ? — I wish  to  be  understood  to  re- 
mark that  you  are  to  blame. 

6889.  I assure  you,  Mr.  Preston,  I do  not  care 
who  is  to  blame  ; I merely  try  to  ascertain  how  the 
system  can  be  improved  ? — In  that  spirit  I made  the 
remark. 

6890.  I assure  you  I do  not  want  to  defend  the 
action  of  the  Board.  I myself  think  they  could  do 
nothing  else,  but  if  other  people  think  differently  they 
are  fully  at  liberty  to  do  so.  You  are  aware  of  course 
that  under  the  terms  of  our  Act  of  Parliament  results 
fees  and  prizes  must  depend  upon  the  basis  of  this  one 
general  examination  ? — So  I have  always  understood. 

6891.  Very  well.  And  you  are  aware  that  that  one 
general  examination  must  be  conducted  in  writing  ; 
that  practically,  having  regard  to  the  number,  the  9,000 
students,  we  have  in  this  examination,  it  is  impossible 
that,  with  the  funds  at  our  disposal,  we  can  have  a viva 
voce  test  ? — I am  quite  of  the  opposite  opinion  if  that  is 
the  only  thing  that  prevents  you  having  a viva  voce 
examination. 

6892.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Can  you  give  us  a 
scheme? — It  depends  upon  whether  you  think  a viva 
voce  examination  a desirable  thing. 

6893.  Chairman. — I think  a viva  voce  examina- 
tion a most  desirable  thing,  and  I consider  a practical 
examination  in  chemistry  and  natural  philsophy  in  a 
laboratory  absolutely  essential  ? — The  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  examines  annually  more  than  9,000 
in  practical  chemistry,  therefore,  practically  speaking, 
it  is  utterly  absurd  to  say  that  you  must  conduct 
your  examination  in  chemistry  by  written  papers.  If 
the.  Act  says  that  you  must  not  conduct  a practical 
examination,  or  a viva  voce  examination,  then  I say 
you  cannot  do  it  ; but  if  the  Act  does  not  say  so  it 
is  quite  practicable. 

6894.  You  think  that  we  can  have  a practical  com- 
petitive examination  in  natural  philosophy  and  in 
chemistry  viva  voce  ? — Yes,  viva  voce ; I do  not  fix  my 
opinions  to  the  words  viva  voce,  because  viva  voce  ex- 
amination means  generally  that  you  get  a class  round 
and  ask  them  questions. 

6895.  A practical  examination  in  a laboratory  then? 
— Yes.  That  is  not  a matter  of  opinion ; it  is  a thing 
that  has  been  done,  and  is  actually  being  done. 

6896.  Not  a competitive  examination  ? — Yes,  com- 
petitive, in  the  sense  cf  passing  or  failing. 

6897.  Dr.  Barkley. — Can  you  have  a simultaneous 
examination  at  250  or  300  centres  ? — Yes,  and  at  a 
great  many  more  centres  than  that. 

6898.  But  ours  must  be  competitive.  Is  the  ex- 
amination a competitive  one  ?— -It  is  competitive  so 
far  as  whether  a candidate  gets  a pass  or  honours. 

6899.  Chairman. — I may  take  it  as  your  opinion 
that  we  would  be  able  to  do  it  in  that  way  ? — 
Certainly  ; it  is,  in  fact,  being  done  on  a larger  scale 
at  present  under  the  Department. 

6900.  You  say  here  in  the  paper  you  have  given 
us,  “The  teaching  is  directed  almost  entirely  (and 
naturally)  to  the  getting  of  results  and  exhibitions.” 
Now,  is  that  a matter  of  your  own  experience? — Yes. 

6901.  As  distinguished  from  the  tendency  of  the 
system  ? — Yes. 

6902.  You  understand  the  difference  between  the 
tendency  of  a system  and  actual  experience  and 
knowledge  of  its  working  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6903.  You  have  a good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  this  system  ? — Yes,  any  amount. 

6904.  I ask  you  these  few  questions  as  to  your 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  working  ? — Yes,  I 
understand. 

6905.  You  say,  “ This  has  led  to  teaching  which 
is  not  educational,  to  the  over-cramming  of  the  better 
boys,  and  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  not  so 
quick.”  That  is  the  result  of  your  own  observation 
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and  experience  ! — That  is  the  result  of  my  own 
knowledge,  and  I think  it  is  borne  out  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

6906.  I entirely  agree  with  you,  but  you  have  this 
advantage  over  me — you  know  it  by  observation  and 
experience,  I only  know  it  by  induction.  “ As 
the  rewards  are  paid  on  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion alone  no  attention  in  many  cases  has  been  paid  to 
proper  school  equipment,  and  Intermediate  classes 
are  sometimes  held  in  buildings  quite  unsuited  for 
school  work,  and  may  descend  to  being  merely 
private  ventures  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  earn- 
ing results  from  the  Intermediate  Board.”  That,  too, 
is  the  result  of  your  experience! — Yes,  certainly. 

6907.  I come  now  to  overwork.  “Again,  the 
payment  of  valuable  exhibitions  and  money  prizes  to 
boys  has  led  to  overwork  on  the  part  of  promising 
pupils  (to  secure  the  money),  as  well  as  to  excessive 
cramming  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  so  that  these 
pupils  are  worked  out  and  examination-sick  by  the  time 
they  reach  their  university  courses.  Individuality 
and  originality  are  left  uncultivated,  and  the  habit 
acquired  in  the  schools  of  merely  grinding  up  work 
for  an  examination  adheres  to  youths  of  greater  pro- 
mise throughout  their  university  careers.”  That  is 
the  result  of  your  experience  too  ! — That  is  my  ex- 
perience as  a university  examiner.  I meet  these  boys 
afterwards  in  the  Royal  University  examinations. 

6908.  You  have  been  for  a little  more  than  four 
years  a Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
is  it  1—  A Science  and  Art  Department  inspector. 

6909.  How  far  back  does  your  experience  as  an 
examiner  under  our  Board  go  ! — I think  to  about 
1890  or  1891.  I am  not  quite  certain  of  the  date. 

6910.  Before  that  time— before  1891 — you  had 
some  experience  of  the  teaching  in  our  Intermediate 
schools,  had  you  not!— Yes,  between  1S80  and  1890 
I taught  a good  deal  in  Trinity  College.  I ground 
meu  for  moderatorships  and  honours  and  various 
examinations  there. 

6911.  And  men  came  up  to  you  who  had  been 
educated  in  Intermediate  schools !— These  men  were 
the  best  men  at  Intermediate  schools,  and  I had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  on  them. 

6912.  I may  take  it  that  your  experience  of  Inter- 

mediate schools  extends  over  nineteen  or  twenty 
years!— Yes,  and  during  that  period  I have  been  in 
relation  with  persons  who  have  been  in  educational 
work — schoolmasters  themselves— and  familiar  with 
things  going  on.  I have  been  in  the  swim  of  that 
kind  of  thing.  . 

6913.  And  I dare  say  before  the  year  1880  ; m tact, 
you  must  have  had  experience  of  this  Intermediate 
system  from  its  very  inauguration  1 — Well,  the  first 
year  it  came  into  operation  was  the  year  before  1 left 
school.  I left  school  in  that  year,  and  it  came  mto 
operation  then. 

6914.  And  the  passages  I have  read  from  your 

written  statement  accurately  represent  the  result  of 
your  experience  during  practically  the  entire  operation 
of  the  system  under  this  Act !— Continuous  experi- 
ence too.  „ , , 

6915  I observe  that  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions you  make  is  that  “the  grant  so  determined 
should  be  paid  on  each  pupil  in  a class  at  the  same 
rate  as  an  attendance  grant,  or  capitation  fee,  or 
otherwise,  and  not  on  each  pupil  according  to  his  or 
her  individual  answering.  That  is,  it  should  be  paid 
for  the  teaching  given  to  the  class  as  a whole  rather 

than  for  each  pupil’s  individual  answering  at  the  ex- 
amination.” I suppose  that  you  consider  that  to  be  a 
very  important  principle  !— Yes,  I think  that  is  a very 
important  principle,  because  it  pays  for  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  a school,  and  allows  the  teacher  to 
grade  the  children  in  a class  by  knowledge  rather  than 

by69Sl°6  And  pays  them  for  their  work  irrespective 
of  each  individual  pupil  passing  an  examination  1— 
Yes,  and  to  some  extent  irrespective  of  the  natural 
abiliry  of  a particular  pupil— of  course  taking  the 


element  of  examination  into  account  in  determining  Feb.i^ 
the  attendance  grant  to  a school  itself ; it  pays  a school  Thomas 
for  having  a highly  efficient  class  better  than  for  a 1‘reston, 
class  that  is  not  efficient.  d.sc.,  f. 

6917.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Then  the  unit  is  a 
class,  and  not  each  pupil  1 — The  unit  is  a class.  Also 
the  pupil  would  be  paid  on  whether  he  sits  for  your 
examination  or  not,  and  whether  he  passes  your 
examination  or  not. 

69 1 S.  • Chairman— Yes.  Now  you  say  in  your  (taper 
that  “the  grant  paid  to  the  school  should  be  determined 
partly  by  the  report  of  the  inspectors  as  to  the  excellence 
or  otherwise  of  the  school  in  respect  to  the  foregoing” 

— that  is,  the  matters  you  point  out  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  inspection — “and  partly  (perhaps  at  first, 
largely)  by  the  success  of  the  school  at  the  annual  exa- 
mination.” Then  that  it  should  be  paid  on  the  entire 
class.  Assuming  that  we  have  a power,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  bound  for  the  future  by  the  strict  terms  of 
the  Act  by  which  we  are  now  bound,  I want  to  ask  you 
your  opinion  as  to  an  examination  of  the  description 
that  we  have  here — an  examination  for  the  entire  of 
Ireland.  Assuming  that  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  there  cannot  be  a viva  voce  examination,  which 
do  you  prefer  as  a means  of  ascertaining  the  remunera- 
tion to  be  paid  to  a teacher— examination  or  inspection! 

— I should  prefer  a combination  of  both  ; then  I 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  either. 

6919.  Why  do  you  wish  the  examination  1 — An 
examination  at  first  I think  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
compare  schools  and  the  work  done  in  the  yarious 
schools  against  one  another,  so  as  to  have  a standard 
all  over  the  country,  and  also  to  retain  the  confidence- 
of  those  who  object  to  inspection  alone.  I think  I 
stated  in  my  evidence  on  the  last  day  the  reason  for 
it,  that  not  only  should  there  be  public  confidence, 
but  that  the  grant  would  be  more  easily  determined  in 
relation  to  the  various  schools. 

6920.  I shall  take  your  two  reasons  separately. 

First,  you  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an 
examination  in  order  to  fix  a standard  1 — Yes. 

6921.  But  it  would  not  be  necessary  then,  according 
to  your  view,  that  examination  should  continue  after  a 
lapse  of  some  years  during  which  the  standard  had  been 
fixed  1 — You  might  find  it  possible  perhaps  to  work 
without  an  examination  ; but  I think  an  examination: 
is  an  important  feature  in  this  way,  that  it  enables  • 
the  headmaster  of  a school,  or  the  school  authorities 
and  you,  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  what  the  teachers 
are  doing.  It  is  a general  public  test  by  which  you  grade 
the  schools  and  compare  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
them.  For  instance,  St.  Paul’s  school  in  London  at 
present  is  examined  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  not  for  results,  not  for  attendance  grants,  but 
the  headmaster  of  St.  Paul’s,  I believe,  desires  to  have 
that  examination,  because  it  lets  him  know  what  Ins 
teachers  are  doing  with  his  classes  as  compared  with 
other  teachers  in  other  schools  in  the  rest  of  England. 

6922.  I am  afraid  that  you  and  I are  not  ad  idem. 

I think  it  is  probably  my  fault.  I do  not  object  to 
the  examination  perse,  but  my  question  is  directed  to- 
examination  as  a mode  of  determining  results  fees — 
an  examination  the  results  of  which  fees  to  the  teacher 
depend.  Would  you  approve  of  that  as  a principle! 

— Oh,  no  : I am  entirely  opposed  to  it. 

6923.  Very  well ; I am  quite  satisfied! — But  I am 
not  advocating  that,  results  fees  should  be  paid  entirely 
on  inspection  at  once. 

6924.  But  you  are  advocating  that  this  general  ex- 
amination should  continue! — That  this  general 
examination  should  continue,  and  at  first  should  have 
some  weight  in  determining  the  grant  to  the  school, 
and  that  weight  might  be  gradually  diminished,  as 
you  found  it  desirable,  in  time  to  come. 

6925:.'. How  would  you  prevent  it  leading  to  over- 
work ! — Because  in  a scheme  of  paying  by  an  attend- 
ance grant  every  boy  who  sits  in  the  class  is  paid  at 
the  same  rate. 

6926.  Would  you  prevent  over-work  for  exhibi- 
tions!— That  will,  of  course,  depend  <-n  the  number 
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'-li899-  of  scholarships  you  give.  I am  afraid  that  when  you 
Thomas  give  exhibitions  and  scholarships  the  over-work  is  a 

Prestpii,  m.a.,  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  individual  com- 
' peting,  and  will  occur  in  many  cases. 

6927.  What  would  you  say  to  a certain  number  of 
exhibitions  being  allotted  to  each  school,  and  then  the 
scholars  of  the  school  competing  inter  sel — -I  proposed 
that  some  time  ago. 

6928.  Do  you  approve  of  that  scheme?— Perhaps 
after  some  time  it  could  be  done,  but  I do  not  think 
you  should  start  that.  at,  once — say  in  four  or  five;  or 
ten  years. 

6929.  Why  not  at  once  ? — I think  you  would  have 
to  feel  your  way  at  first  by  introducing  inspection 
gradually  as  a precedent  to  obtaining  a grant;  and 
then  you  might  gradually  increase  the  weight  given 
to  the  inspector’s  report.  You  could  say  to  one 
school,  “ You  are  a first-class  school,  having  so  many 
pupils;  you  are  entitled  to  so  many  exhibitions; 
examine  the  pupils  and  award  the  exhibitions  your- 
selves.” That  was  a scheme  I was  rather  fond  of, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  it  would  work  at  once. 

6930.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
such  a.' scheme? — -You  might:  introduce  it  after  a 
time. 

6931.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  matter 
might  be  looked  at — first,  from  the  strictly  educational 
point  of  view  ; and  then  secondly,  what  is  a practical 
mode  of  leading  up  to  what  in  an  educational  -point 
of  view  is  the  best.  Now,  in  a strictly  educational  point 
of  view,  if  we  are  able  to  lead  up  to  it,  would  it  not 
be  best  to  award  tho  fees  upon  inspection,  and  to  have 
scholarships  competed  for  by  the  students  of 'each 
particular  school  inter  se,  and  not  one  school  competing 
with  another? — I think  it  is  a much  better  system. 

6932.  What  would  you  say,  in  order  to  lead  up' to 
a system  of  that  description,  to  our  making  it  optional 
for  some  years  to  schools  whether  they  would  be  paid 
by  way  of  results  fees  depending  upon  an  examina- 
tion or  by  inspection — to  give  them  that  option? — 
Well,  I would  not  give  them  the  option  at  first;  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  system  uniform 
in  Ireland — to  make  it  a general  system. 

6933.  Make  it  uniform— then  you  suggest  that  at 
once  on  results  fees  shall  depend  inspection  ? — And 
examination. 

6934.  I thought  you  said  that  although  there  was 
an  examination  the  results  fees  were  to  be  paid  upon 
the  class  and  not  on  each  pupil  in  the  class  who 
passed  ? — Yes,  but  the  amount  paid  on  each ' pupil 
shall  be  determined  at  first  largely  upon  the  annual 
examination,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  inspector’s 
report ; and  after  some  years  the  amount  of  weight 
given  to  the  examination  might  be  diminished  and  the 
amount  given  to  the  inspector’s  report  increased,  as 
you  feel  your  way  and  find  how  the  system  is  work- 
ing. 

6935.  And  ultimately  would  you  lead  up  to  the 
entire  amount  being  given  on  inspection  and  nothiug 
in  examination? — Or  perhaps  you  could  have  a more 
ideal  system  and  give  a sum  of  money  to  each  school, 
and  say — “ Deal  with  it  as  you  like.”  You  would 
have  to  see  how  the  scheme  worked  out. 

6936.  You  know  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment is  governed  by  rules  and  not  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ; I mean  the  Department,  with*  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  can  alter  their 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

6937.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  same  rule  applies 
to  elementary  education  in  this  country? — Yes. 

6938.  Would  you  approve  of  such  an  alteration  in 
our  Act  of  Parliament  as  would  give  the  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Board,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament,  to  change  the  system  from  time 
to  time ; so  that  if  anything  were  done  by  tho 
Board  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  did  not  approve  of 
ho  would  decline  to  give  his  consent;  and  if,  after 
consideration  and  advice,  he  gave  his  consent,  Parlia- 
ment would  have  power  to  express  an  opinion  upon,  and 


if  they  thought  fit  to  negative  the  change.  Would  you 
approve  of  a system  of  that  sort?— I think  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  you  should  have  such 
a power.  It  stands  to  common  sense  that  you  who 
are  working  in  the  country  and  know  the  conditions 
should  be  able  to  administer  the’  money  according  to 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country. 

6939.  You  know  that  in  any  scheme  of  this 
description  we  must : proceed  cautiously,  gradually, 
I do  not  say  tentatively,  but  perhaps  almost 
tentatively  ? — I am  advocating  caution. 

6940.  Mr.  J ustice  Madden. — I gather  from  your 

evidence  that  you  attach  great  importance  to  inspec- 
tion as  a test  of  efficient  teaching  ?— Yes,  considerable 
importance.  ...  ; 

6941.  Now,  in  the  few  questions  I am  going  to  put 
to  you;  please  remember  that  they  are- put  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  best  practical  mode  of  working 
a system  of’ inspection  in -connection  with  Interme- 
diate education  in’  Ireland.  • Also  I would  ask  you  to 
leave  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  limitations 
of1  the  present  Act,  and  to  assume  in  your  recom- 
mendations and  in  the ' opinions  that  you  express 
that  we  have  ■ freed  ourselves  from  the  fetters  of  - the 
Act.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  -of  a 
system  of  inspection  in  actual  work  ? — Yes.  Not 
only  do  I conduct  all  the  inspections  in  Ireland  tor 
the  Department,  which  are  rather  limited' in  nature, 
I am  sorry  to  sayr  but  I also  conduct  inspections  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art. 

6942.  Would  you  give  me  shortly  the  details  of 
that  system.  What  is  the  mode  of- -inspection 
adopted  by  you  when  you  visit  a school  '! — In  visit- 
ing a science  class  as  distinguished  from  a school  of 
science,  an  inspector  generally  visits  without  notice. 
He  may  give  notice  to  summon  the  committee  to 
meet  him  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  but  generally 
speaking,  he  visits  without  notice.  He  proceeds  to 
the  school  and  enters  at  the  time  the  class  is 
under  instruction,  being  furnished  with  a time  table 
of  the  school,  and  the  lesson  proceeds  in  his  pre- 
sence. If  the  inspector,  as  in  all  cases  he  should  be, 
happens  to  be  an  expert  in  the  subject  in  which  the 
lesson  is  given,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  observing 
not  only  the  kind  of  knowledge  shown  by  the  students, 
but  also,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  soundness  and 
depth  of  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and  accord- 
ingly if  you  make  a few  notes  of  the  points  that 
strike  you  during  the  lesson,  you  may  ask  the  pupils 
one  or  two  questions  to  see  whether  they  have  been 
taught  rightly  or  wrongly  on  certain  matters.  Then 
you  may  have  a general  conversation  with  the 
teachers  afterwards,  and,  if  the  inspector  is  an  ex- 
pert in  the  subject,  he  will,  in  most  cases  leave  some 
enlightenment  behind  him,  for  which  the  ••  teacher  is 
very  grateful.  Some  teachers  treasure  up  the  diffi- 
culties that  occur  during  the  year,  and  ask  the  in- 
spector about  them  when  he  visits  the  school. 

6943.  That  is  an  inspection  in  regard  to  one  particu- 
lar branch  of  learning  in  which  the  inspector  is  an  expert 
to  a certain  extent? — Yes  ; I am  taking  the  case  of  a 
science  subject  in  which  the  inspector  happens  to  be 
an  expert.  Of  course  the  inspector  in  art  should  be 
an  expert  in  art  also,  and  the  inspector  in  French 
should  be  an  expert  in  French,  and  the  inspector  in 
German  should  be  an  expert  in  German,  and  the  in- 
spector in  modern  languages  should  hear  the  lesson — 
hear  the  speaking  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  teacher — 
and  if  the  teacher  betrayed  gross  inefficiency  or  gross 
want  of  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  inspector  should 
have  to  report  to  you  that  that  man  was  not  fit  for 
his  work,  and  you  would  refuse  the  attendance  grant 
on  such  teaching.  The  inspector  in  science  subjects, 
of  course,  during  liis  visit,  sees  whether  the  apparatus 
used,  and  the  school  buildings,  and  the  light  and  the 
warming  and  ventilation,  and  such  other  matters,  and 
the  school  furniture,  are  proper  or  not,  and  all  these 
things  count  now  under  the  new  scheme  of  the  De- 
partment in  the  grant  given  to  the  school,  to  some 
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•extent.  But  the  inspector,  being  an  expert  in  the 
.subject,  and  listening  to  the  lesson,  can  really  form, 
■a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 
•Some  people  say  that  a “ showy  ” teacher  may  pro- 
•duce  a splendid  result,  by  showing  off  before  the  in- 
spector, and  that  the  slow,  honest,  steady  working 
man  will  show  to  disadvantage.  But  my  experience 
is  that  a “ showy  ” teacher  generally  betrays  himself 
before  the  inspector. 

6944.  Before  a competent  inspector? — You  see 
-through  him  very  soon. 

6945.  How  do  you  embody  the  result  of  your  in- 
spection ? Is  it  in  a certificate  or  in  a report  ? — A 
:report  to  the  Department  under  certain  defined  heads. 

6946.  Do  you  classify  schools  or  graduate  them  ? — 
The  school  is  not  classified,  but  the  subject  matter  of 
ihe  report  is  classified.  For  instance,  one  head  is 
“school  buildings,”  another  “equipment,”  another 
“ teaching,”  and  so  on. 

6947.  What  is  the  general  result  ? Is  it  a division 
of  schools  into  two  classes — efficient  and  non-efficient 
- and  the  exclusion  of  the  non-efficient  and  the  in- 
-elusion  of  the  efficient  ? Is  that  the  general  result  of 
the  process,  or  is  there  graduation  ? — No ; it  does  not 
•directly  classify  the  schools  at  all. 

6948.  That  is  what  I want  to  know  ? — The  grant 
paid  to  the  school  is  reduced  to  some  extent  if  the 
school  is  not  very  efficient.  If  it  is  a very  efficient 
school  the  grant  is  increased  slightly  on  the  in- 
spectors’ report. 

6949.  The  object  of  your  inspection  is  not  to  classify 
the  Science  and  Art  schools  throughout  the  country — 
to  graduate  them,  I think,  you  called  it — but  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  come  up  to  a certain  standard  of 
efficiency?— Yes,  so  that  the  .department  can  have 
some  guarantee  that  the  teaching  and  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  really  deserve  support  from  public 
money. 

6950.  There  is  an  expression  used  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  apt  one  for  that  particular  kind  of  in- 
spection in  the  report  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Co  omission — “ a continuous  audit  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.”  Would  you  adopt  those  words  as  an  ex- 
pression of  what  you  seek  to  do  by  your  inspection 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — Yes.  The 
reports  of  previous  years  give  you  the  history  of  the 
schools,  let  you  know  what  it  was  deficient  in  last 
year,  and  you  can  see  whether  it  has  improved  since, 
and  so  on. 

6951.  With  what  modifications  would  you  apply 
that  system  of  inspection  to  the  Intermediate  schools, 
bearing  in  mind  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to 
-ascertain  whether  they  are  entitled  to  a share  in  a 
public  grant  of  money,  but  to  ascertain,  having  re- 
gard to  the  relative  efficiency  of  their  teaching,  the 
proper  share  of  the  endowment  that  should  be 
allotted  to  each  school.  You  see,  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  the  two  things.  I do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  the  fact  that  our  grant  is  a limited 
grant  should  lead  us  to  adopt  an  inferior  test  of 
efficiency,  but  the  things  are  different.  In  inspecting 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  you  have 
fully  explained,  you  are  trying  to  audit  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

6952.  And  the  amount  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  schools  is  only  limited  by  the  willingness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  the  estimates  submitted 
by  the  Department  ? — Yes. 

6953.  Very  well.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
to  adopt  some  system  that  will  distribute  a limited 
endowment  fairly  among  Intermediate  schools, 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  teaching— 
which  is  a different  thing.  I do  not  say  that  it 
necessarily  leads  to  a different  conclusion,  but  we 
must  bear  it  in  mind.  How  would  you  adapt  your 
•system  of  inspection  to  our  system,  under  which  we 
must  graduate  the  schools  ? — Well,  there  is  really  no 
difference,  your  grant  is  fixed  at  the  same  amount 


practically  each  year — that  is  fixed  from  year  to  year;  Fa.  7, 1899 
but  the  Department’s  grant  in  any  year  is  more  or  Thomas~ 
less  a fixed  amount,  which  may  be  increased  in  any  Preston,  m.a. 
year.  D-sc->  *'•«  s- 

6954.  I am  calling  your  attention  to  that  circum- 
stance— but  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  ques- 
tion at  all.  We  have  a sum  of  £49,455  to  divide 
among  schools ; assume  that  we  distribute  that,  as 
has  been  suggested,  upon  the  basis  of  inspec- 
tion alone.  I know  that  is  not  your  advice,  but  I 
am  availing  myself  of  your  experience  in  test- 
ing the  advice  which  has  been  given  to  us.  Suppose 
we  adopted  the  system  of  distribution  upon 
the  basis  of  inspection  alone,  how  would  you 
propose  that  your  system  of  inspection  should  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  case.  It  would 
have  to  be  largely  modified,  would  it  not? — I make 
the  point  that  a grant  in  any  year  of  a given  amount 
is  a condition  that  applies  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  should  also  apply  to  yours  for  the 
same  reason.  With  regard  to  giving  your  grant 
upon  the  basis  of  inspection  alone,  I do  not  think 
that  could  be  done.  I do  not  think  any  inspector 
who  would  be  a competent  person  to  assess  an  inter- 
mediate school  would  undertake  such  a very  difficult 
task,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  for 
vou  to  have  an  incompetent  inspector ; therefore,  I 
think  that  the  awarding  of  the  whole  of  the  grant  at 
present  given  to  an  intermediate  school  on  the  basis 
of  inspection  alone  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

6955.  I am  now  testing  what  has  been  re- 
presented as  an  ideal  system ; I want  to  see 
whether  it  is  an  ideal  system  or  not? — We  have  not 
come  within  measurable  distance  of  being  at  all 
able  to  carry  out  that  system.  When  we  come 
within  measurable  distance  of  doing  that,  we  must 
see  our  way  to  carrying  it  out,  basing  that  method 
upon  the  conditions  which  then  exist.  A grant  may 
be  given  to  an  elementary  school  on  the  basis  of 
inspection  alone,  on  account  of  the  elementary  charac- 
ter of  the  work;  but  that  cannot  be  done  in  an 
intermediate  school,  where  the  higher  classes  are 
doing  work  of  a much  more  advanced  character. 

It  would  be  simply  impossible  for  even  an  expert  to 
go  over  that  school,  and  after,  perhaps,  a week’s 
personal  examination  to  be  able  to  write  a report 
fairly  representing  the  comparative  state  of  the 
school  as  far  as  the  efficiency  of  its  teaching  is  con- 
cerned. 

6956.  You  would  not  only  require  one  expert,  but 
you  would  require  an  expert  in  each  individual 
branch  of  learning  taught  in  that  school  ? — As  I said, 

I do  not  think  you  would  get  an  expert  who  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  undertake  such  a 
thing,  and  those  who  would  undertake  it  would  not 
be  desirable  people  to  have.  Therefore  I think,  at 
first  at  any  rate,  you  must  have  your  general  ex- 
amination, but  you  certainly  should  have  inspection 
as  part  of  the  means  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  grant. 

6957.  I am  coming  to  that  in  a moment.  We 
have  the  advantage  now  of  getting  out  of  the  region 
of  theory  into  practice,  and  of  having  before  us  a 
practical  inspector  under  a system  which  at  present 
pays  money  upon  inspection  and  not  solely  upon 
results  of  examination ; therefore,  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I take  you  a little  detail  into  some  questions 
which  are  of  vital  importance.  Now  under  your 
system  you  want  to  have  an  audit  of  efficiency  in 
science  and  art  teaching? — Yes. 

6958.  That  of  course  would  be  only  one  branch 
of  the  teaching  in  a great  public  school.  Take  Clon- 
gowes,  or  any  other  school  you  like ; that  teaching 
is  only  one  branch  of  such  a school? — Only  one 
branch. 

6959.  Assume  now  that  we  are  desirous  of 
encouraging  scientific  teaching  and  the  developing 
what  I may  call  modem  classes.  Now  a great 
school,  or  even  a moderate  school,  might  have  its 
grammar  school  side,  its  scientific  side,  and  its 
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modern  side.  It  might  be  efficient  in  one,  defective 
in  another,  and  moderately  efficient  in  the  third. 
You  cannot  have  one  standard,  one  audit,  one 
inspection,  and  one  report  of  efficiency  for 
a school  which  has  three  different  branches; 
is  not  that  so — and  you  require  to  have  practically 
three  different  tests  applied,  one  to  each  division  of 
the  school? — Yes,  you  require  to  have  different  in- 
spectors who  are  experts  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. 

6960.  That  differentiates  the  problem  before  us 
from  the  problem  that  presents  itself  in 
elementary  and  primary  education,  where  the 
object  is  to  see  whether  a satisfactory  elementary 
education  is  or  is  not  given? — Yes,  I think  it  does 
that  to  some  extent ; it  renders  it  absolutely  essential 
that  at  first,  at  any  rate,  you  should  have  a general 
examination  of  the  school — a written  examination. 

6961.  Well,  where  you  have  a general  examination 
you  have  something  that  tests,  perhaps,  not  ideally 
or  with  absolute  perfection,  but  at  all  events  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  teaching  in  each  branch  of 
learning? — Yes.  Then  of  course  you  can  con- 
sider those  with  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  collec- 
tively, and  award  your  grant  ultimately. 

6962.  I am  dealing  now  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  most  perfect  system  is  a system  iff  inspection. 
Do  not  understand  me  as  expressing,  or  as  having 
formed,  any  opinion  on  that  subject,  but  I want  to 
test  what  has  been  suggested  to  us  as  the  ideal 
system? — I am  agreed  that  that  is  a system  which 
might  be  worked  up  to;  that  you  should  work 
gradually  towards  that,  or  perhaps  some  more  ideal 
system,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  school  is  automati- 
cally rewarded  by  an  amount  of  grant  which  exaotly 
represents  it. 

6963.  Chairman. — You  say  automatically.  How 
is  it  to  be  ascertained? — By  any  ideal  system. 

6964.  By  inspection? — No;  by  a penny  in  the 
slot,  or  in  any  other  way  which  you  may  invent! 

6965.  You’ think  that  an  ideal  system?— No;  I 
say  you  might  have  an  ideal  system  which  might 
work  automatically  to  recoup  the  teachers  according 
to  their  merits ; but,  practically,  these  things  are 
quite  impossible  now. 

6966.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I understand  you; 
you  illustrate  the  difference  between  a practical,  in- 
quiry and  an  inquiry  into  ideals  by  that  illustration  ? 
— Exactly. 

6967.  I do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
ideal  system  is  that  of  a penny  in  the  slot? — No,  of 
course  not. 

6968.  Now,  let  us  come  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  to  the  practical  question  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  I would  like  to  ask  you  a question  about 
your  different  grants? — With  reference  to  a 
remark  you  made  about  the  Department’s  grant,  I 
would  like  to  state  explicitly  that  it  is  not  given  as 
the  result  of  inspection  alone;  it  is  only  to  a very 
small  extent  determined  by  inspection,  it  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  an  annual  written  examination 
held  all  over  the  country. 

6969.  The  attendance  grant? — The  attendance 

6970.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — On  a general  ex- 
amination ? — On  a general  examination  held  over  the 
whole  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

6971.  Mr.  Justice  Madden— Where  is  it  held— 
at  defined  centres,  or  how?— There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  centres  at  which  it  may  be  held,  and  no 
specific  regulation  except  the  tacit  one  that  a class 
or  centre  shall  not  have  less  than  one  pupil.  The 
Department  holds  its  examination  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  at  several  thousand  centres,  and  also  in 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Channel  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  lots  of 
other  places.  At  a certain  horn-  the  examination 
begins  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  just  as  yours  be- 


gins all  over  Ireland,  except  of  course  that  ours  is- 
over  a very  much  larger  area.  The  papers  written 
at  those  examinations  are  transferred  bo  the  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Assistant  Examiners  in  London,  and 
they  mark  the  papers  with  a certain  number  of: 
marks  according  to  their  merit ; a certain  percentage 
of  marks  gets  a pass,  and  so  on;  and  according  to 
the  general  merit  of  the  answering  of  the  class,  com- 
bined with  the  report  of  the  inspector  (which  at  pre- 
sent, as  far  as  I understand,  only  counts  to  a small 
extent,  but  of  course  that  is  a matter  which  might 
be  altered  from  time  to  time)  the  class  is  assessed  as 
a Id.,  or  a l^d.,  or  a 2d.,  or  a 2|d.  class  for  attend- 
ances; but  that  amount  is  assessed,  to  a very  large- 
extent — almost  entirely — upon  the  annual  examina- 
tion. The  Department  is  gradually  working  out  its 
salvation,  as  it  were,  and  working  towards  an  ideal 
scheme  of  making  their  grants  dependent  upon  in- 
spection. In  a school  of  science  the  grant  is  made- 
upon  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  on  the  school. 

6972.  I will  not  use  the  word  “ ideal,”  for  fear  of" 
your  illustration  occurring  again,  but  the  best  con- 
ceivable system  for  work  done  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  you  think  is  a system  including 
inspection,  and'  also  as  regards  elementary  schools  T 
— Yes;  I think  a system  which  does  not  embrace- 
inspection  as  part  of  its  organisation  and  machinery 
is  a system  which  is  being  administered  without  any 
regard  to  the  self-respect  of  the  Board  administering- 
it,  because  you  have  no  means  of  preventing  your- 
system  being  dragged  in  the  dirt. 

6973.  We  have  in  evidence  a statement  by  Mr. 
Struthers  in  his  “ Memorandum  of  Variations  in 
the  Conditions  of  State  Aid  to  Schools  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  Corresponding  Changes  in  the 
Mode  of  Inspection,”  which  was  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission.  Was- 
your  attention  called  to  that  memorandum  ? — I think 
1 have  seen  it,  but  I am  not  sure  whether  you  are- 
now  referring  to  that  which  I saw. 

6974.  I will  read  a passage  from  Mr.  Struthers’ 
memorandum,  and  then  I would  like  to  know 
whether  your  opinion  coincides  with  his.  He  says : 
— “ On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
‘ results,’  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  if  not 
made  too  much  a matter  of  percentages,  do  not,  after 
all,  afford  a rough  and  ready,  but  on  the  whole  fair, 
indication  of  the  real  merit  of  school  work,  and  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  other  methods  of  arriving  at 
that  estimate  must  be  affected  very  largely  by  the 
personal  equation  of  the  inspector.  So  important, 
indeed,  does  that  element  become  under  the  method 
of  inspection  as  to  suggest  the  question  whether  the 
abolition  of  graded  grants,  depending  upon  the  sup- 
posed degree  of  merit  of  the  work,  is  not  a logical 
corollary  of  the  change  introduced  in  1895.”  Now, 
do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Struthers  that  inspection, 
with  the  inevitable  importation  of  what  he  calls  the 
“ personal  equation,”  has  to  be  considered 
when  you  have  to  grade  schools.  I think  that  is 
what  you  have  said  already,  but  I want  to  see 
whether  you  have  anything  to  add? — Yes,  if  the 
award  depends  solely  on  the  inspector,  there  is  a 
considerable  chance  of  the  personal  element  coming 

6975.  We  may  understand  throughout  that  you 
are  not  in  favour  of  a system  of  payment 
solely  upon  the  results  of  inspection? — Not  at  pre- 
sent. One  important  advantage  of  an  inspector  is 
that  he  may  influence  the  school  in  the  use  of  its 
text-books.  By  an  examination  system  alone,  schools- 
very  often  use  text-books  that  are  quite  impossible 
books  in  the  present  day. 

6976.  I will  come  to  inspection  in  aid  of  examina- 
tion in  a moment,  but  I am  at  present  dealing  with 
inspection  as  the  basis  of  distribution  of  results  fees?1 
— Do  you  mean  inspection  as  the  only  determining 
element  ? 
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6977.  Take  it  in  the  first  instance  as  the  only 
-determining  element,  and  then  we  will  consider  it 
by  and  by  as  one  determining  element.  Now  I have 
already  called  your  attention  to  the  particular  work 
that  we  have  to  do,  whether  by  means  of  examina- 
tion plus  inspection,  or  by  means  of  inspection 
without  examination  — the  work  that  we  must 
somehow  do  is  the  distribution  of  our  endowments 
.among  a large  number  of  schools.  I find  on  looking 
into  the  last  report  that  the  shares  of  different 
^schools  in  the  endowment  vary  very  widely,  as  you 
would  expect.  I have  got  a few  figures  which  will 

. show  the  extremes.  I see  one  school  got  £2,104  (I 

• omit  the  shillings  and  pence) ; another  school  got 
£1,320;  a third  £1,477.  Another  school  got 
£486.  Then  at  the  other  end,  I find  a 
school  getting  £3  4s.  6d.,  another  school  get- 
ting £2  4s.  4d.,  and  a third  school  getting  £2  4s. 
Now  it  is  quite  plain  that  graduation,  somehow  or 
another  effected,  enters  to  a very  considerable  extent 
into  that  system;  that  is  so,  necessarily? — Yes.  Of 

• course  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  you  want  to  know 
the  elements  that  affect  the  question. 

6978.  I am  asking  in  order  to  lead  up  to  another 
■question.  It  is  quite  plain  that  graduation,  in  some 
way  or  another,  must  enter  into  our  system  ? 

Chairman. — Those  were  not  determined  on  gradua- 
tion. 

6979.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I do  not  think  1 
have  conveyed  my  meaning.  What  we  have  been 

■ doing  hitherto,  and  what  we  must  continue  to  do,  is 
to  distribute  the  fund  at  our  disposal  in  extremely 
unequal  amounts? — I would  not  say  in  unequal 

• amounts,  but  in  different  amounts.  The  shares  may 
really  be  equal,  though  the  amounts  are  different. 

6980.  The  amounts  received  by  one  school  and 
.another  school  in  Ireland  cannot  be  the  same? — No, 
that  is  obviously  the  case,  if  one  school  receives 
£2,000,  and  others  only  a few  pounds. 

6981.  I agree  that  there  may  be  equality  in  the 
sense  that  these  shares  are  calculated  on  a system 
equally  applied,  but  one  school  must  necessarily  get 
a great  deal  more  than  another? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

6982.  And  we  must  determine  the  relative  pro- 
portions upon  some  system,  and  what  we  are  seek- 
ing for  now  is  the  best  attainable  system? — Yes. 

6983.  I was  obliged  to  ask  you  some  questions 
about  the  best  conceivable  ideas,  but  I am  dealing 
-at  present  with  the  ascertainment  of  the  best  prac- 
tical system  of  effecting  that  distribution  fairly — 
that  is  to  say  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of 
teaching.  Your  idea  is  that  for  the  present  at  all 
e\ents  we  should  have  a combined  system  of  exami- 
nation and  inspection  ? — Certainly. 

6984.  Now  we  might  have  that  combined  system 
In  either  of  two  ways.  We  might  distribute  a por- 
tion of  our  endowment  as  the  result  of  inspection 
■directly? — Yes. 

6985.  Lay  that  aside  for  a moment,  because  that 
would  not  be  possible  under  our  existing  Act;  but 
I presume  that  if  it  were  possible  you  would  con- 
sider that  the  best  mode  of  applying  the . principle 
of  inspection  is  to  do  so  directly  and  to  dis- 
tribute a certain  proportion  in  respect  of 
inspection — that  that  would  be  theoretically 
the  best  mode.  I want  to  get  your  opinion. 
— It  must,  I think,  ultimately  work  out  so 
as  to  come  to  that.  Whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  divulge  the  amount  that  it  is  determined  to 
award  as  the  result  of  inspection  or  of  examination 
as  the  case  might  be,  is  a matter  for  the  Board  to 
consider.  You  might  simply  say  to  the  school,  “ We 
assess  you  at  so  much;”  in  your  office  you  would 
make  up  that  amount  from  examination  and  inspec- 
tion in  certain  proportions ; but  whether  you'  should 
inform  the  school  of  the  exact  way  in  which  you 


have  arrived  at  the  amount  of  the  grant  is  a ques-  Feb.  7. 1899. 
tion  for  your  Board.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  Thomas”" 
hardly  necessary  to  do  that.  Preston,  m.a., 

6986.  There  is  a practical  difficulty  which  I D,so,‘ 
want  your  assistance  about.  If  you  distribute 
any  substantial  portion  of  the  endowment  as  the 
direct  result  of  inspection,  you  must  have  a 
thoroughly  'efficient  systejm  of  inspection  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  us 
— that  is  to  say,  an  inspection  sufficiently  thorough 
to  afford  a test  of  teaching  in  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing?— Yes,  certainly. 

6987.  From  your  evidence  it  follows  that  a staff 
of  inspectors  must  be  obtained  who  are  experts  in 
all  the  different  branches  ? — Yes,  ultimately. 

6988.  Assume  now  that  I am  passing  from  the 
best  attainable  system,  independently  of  our  exist- 
ing Act,  and  trying  to  get  assistance  from  you  aa 
to  what  we  can  best  do  under  the  Act  of  1878. 

Now  under  the  Act  of  1878  we  cannot  distribute 
any  money  as  the  result  of  inspection;  we  must 
distxibute  our  results  fees  as  the  result  of  a 
public  general  examination.  Assume  now  that  we 
can  annex  conditions  to  the  receipt  of  results  fees 
by  managers  of  schools.  From  your  evidence  I 
conclude  that  you  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
annexing  as  a condition  precedent,  submission  to 
inspection  ? — Certainly,  immediately. 

6989.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  that 
might  be  worked  out,  both  of  which  have 
been  laid  before  us.  You  might  have  submission 
to  inspection  in  certain  branches  of  learning 
only — those  branches  of  learning  in  which  a written 
examination  is  an  insufficient  test,  such  as  modern 
languages,  and  certain  branches  of  science ; 
and  you  might  disqualify  a school,  on  the  report  of 
the  inspector,  from  sending  up  pupils  in  one  or 
other  of  those  branches.  What  is  your  view  as  to 
that  suggestion  ? — Well,  I think  you  should  certainly 
make  it  a condition  of  the  payment  of  any  grant  that 
in  those  subjects  the  schools  should  be  reported  on 
satisfactorily  by  an  inspector. 

6990.  You  would  not  pay  results  fees  in  any  de- 
partment of  knowledge  where  the  inspector  reported 
defective  teaching? — Not  if  you  considered  the 
teaching  was  so  defective  that  you  absolutely  could 
not  support  it,  but  I think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  power  of  grading  the  thing.  Do  you  assume 
that  you  must  at  once  either  cut  it  off  or  allow  it  to 
go  on? 

6991.  I do  not  assume  it  at  all.  As  I understand, 
you  suggest  we  should  graduate  the  penalty  in  some 
way? — I think  the  fact  of  the  school  being  made  to 
understand  that  it  was  running  the  risk  of  not 
earning  the  full  grant  would  tend  to  improve  things. 

Of  course  in  those  subjects  that  do  not  so  much 
require  inspection,  such  as  the  ancient  classics,  it 
suits  you  at  present  not  to  insist  on  inspection, 
and  it  might  continue  to  suit  you.  But  if  you  had 
a staff  of  inspectors,  or  advisory  experts,  to  go  round 
the  schools,  and  listen  to  the  teaching  of  modem 
languages  and  science  subjects,  I think  it  would  be 
a tremendous  improvement  to  the  schools,  and  would 
also  give  the  Board  necessary  information.  At  pre- 
sent I think  you  might  introduce  a system  of  inspec- 
tion in  those  subjects  which  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  and  assure  you  that  educa- 
tion is  being  conducted  on  the  lines  you  wish;  and 
it  would  not  be  expensive  at  present. 

6992.  The  system  of  inspection  that  we  are  now 
considering  would  not  involve  having  experts  in 
every  department  of  knowledge? — No. 

6993.  You  would  not  send  down  an  expert  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge  which  could  be  reasonably 
tested  by  public  examination — I do  not  mean  per- 
fectly, but  reasonably  tested? — No,  if  expense  is 
any  consideration. 

3 B 2 
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I'd.  7, 1899.  6994.  I will  take  you  in  a moment  to  the  ques- 

Thomas~  tion  of  expense;  we  can  hardly  expect  perfection, 
Preston,  m-a.,  but  a great  deal  of  good  could  be  done,  and  a 
D.sc.,  f.e.s.  sufficient  check  provided  for  the  system  of  examina- 
tion, by  such  a system  of  inspection  as  you  have 
suggested? — Yes,  in  science  subjects  and  modern 
languages. 

6995.  You  would  approve  of  inspection,  I 
should  think,  dealing  with  such  things  as  time 
tables,  recreation  hours,  proper  buildings,  sanitary 
appliances,  and  so  on? — Yes,  of  course. 

6996..  We  have  no  security  whatever  at  present 
and  you  would,  of  course,  insist  upon  a school 
satisfying  the  inspector,  as  a condition  of  the 
receipt  of  money  from  this  Board,  that  they  had 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  schoolrooms, 
proper  ventilation,  and  propea*  light;  and,  probably 
you  would  also  agree  with  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  the 
oculist,  as  to  a proper  arrangement  of  desks  having 
regard  to  the  danger  of  injury  to  eyesight,  and  as 
to  properly  printed  books  ?— Certainly ; and  part  of 
the  grant  should  be  spent  annually  on  improving 
those  things  and  maintaining  their  efficiency. 

6997.  Supposing  that  expenses  were  a matter  of 
indifference,  would  you  prefer  to  distribute  a portion 
of  our  £49,000  upon  the  basis  of  what  I call  a 
thorough  inspection — that  is  to  say,  an  inspection 
by  expei'ts  in  each  branch  of  knowledge — a thorough 
sifting  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  as  a whole? — 
Not  as  a separate  item  at  first. 

6998.  You  would  not  do  so  at  first? — Subse- 
quently I think  it  might  be  a most  desirable  thing. 

6999.  That  is  to  say,  your  advice  to  us  would  be 
to  have  what  I may  call  corrective  inspection  in  the 
first  instance? — Yes,  then  you  would  feel  your  way. 

7000.  You  seem  to  attach  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  circumstance  that  the  system  enlists 
and  gains  the  confidence  of  the  public? — Yes,  by 
the  schools  gradually  getting  accustomed  to  it.  They 
will  see  at  first  that  it  cannot  do  them  much  harm, 
and  gradually  you  would  take  a hold  on  them ; ' they 
would  get  accustomed  to  the  inspection,  and,  if 
the  inspectors  were  experts,  the  teachers,  and  the 
people  generally  in  the  country,  would  ultimately  be 
very  glad  to  have  their  visits ; but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  experts  in  all  the  subjects  to  go  round. 
I think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  them,  but  it 
would  mean,  perhaps,  only  occasional  inspections; 
the  inspectors  might  be,  not  permanent,  but  occa- 
sional; and  you  might  perhaps  have  a fixed  staff 
too,  if  money  were  no  object. 

7001.  I suppose  you  have  inquired  into  the  opera- 
tion of  systems  elsewhere.  We  have  had  a great 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject  in  various  re- 
ports and  those  special  reports  printed  by  Sir  John 
Gorst  give  a great  deal  of  interesting  information. 
Have  you  studied  generally  the  operation  of  sys- 
tems in  England  and  on  the  Continent? — I have 
actually  inspected  schools  all  over  England  myself 
— science  and  art  schools  and  schools  of  science  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Next  June  I 
go  for  two  months  to  do  the  final  inspection  in  my 
own  subject — as  an  expert. 

7002.  Has  a system  of  payment  upon  the 
result  of  inspection  ever  been  praotioadly  used 
— when  what  was  required  was  not  “ a continuous 
audit  ” (adopting  the  expression  I mentioned  before) 
of  the  efficiency  of  schools,  but  an  inspection  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a standard  (I  am  again 
quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Commission)  by  means  of  which  the  work  of  one 
school  could  be  measured  with  that  of  others,  with 
a view  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  our  endow- 
ment between  Intermediate  and  Secondary  schools, 
where  there  must  necessarily  be  very  differing 
degrees  of  merit  ? — It  is  at  present  in  work  in  schools 
of  science  in  England  and  Wales— in  the  Inter- 


mediate schools  in  Wales,  and  the  Secondary  schools 
in.  England  wliich  are  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment, and  also  in  some  higher  grade  Board  schools 
which  are  in  connection  with  the  Department  as 
schools  of  science.  Those  schools  are  assessed  by 
the  Department’s  inspectors  on  the  results  of  inspec- 
tion alone. 

7003.  That  is  a grant  in  respect  of  science  teach- 
ing ? — Yes. 

7004.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  general  endow- 
ment of  the  school? — That  grant  in  aid  of  science- 
teaching really  means  the  inspection  of  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  the  school,  because  in  order  to  be 
recognised  as  a school  of  science  some  literary  work 
must  be  done — a modem  language  taught,  and  so- 
on. The  Department  will  accept  as  a guarantee 
of  efficient  literary  teaching  the  passing  of  some 
standard  examination,  such  as  those  of  some  univer- 
sity examining  body,  or  some  other  examining  body 
in  literary  subjects,  or  its  own  inspector’s  examina- 
tion at  the  time  being  on  the  spot.  Perhaps  the- 
assistant  inspector  is  an  expert  in  French,  and  be- 
es amines  in  French,  and  somebody  else  examines  in 
English.  They  hear  the  teachers  giving  lessons,  and 
listen  to  the  instruction,  and  then  they  set  some 
papers  and  allow  the  students  to  work  them  out, 
and  generally  conduct  the  examination.  It  works 
out  admirably  in  practice,  and  all  the  work  done  is 
fairly  advanced  work — quite  as  high  as  your  Junior 
Grade  work — and  the  result  is  completely  determined 
by  the  inspector’s  report. 

7005.  But  you  do  not  graduate  Secondary  schools 

in  England  by  any  system  of  inspection  according  to 
the  efficiency  of  their  teaching  such  branches 
of  learning  as  the  ancient  classics? — No. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind ; we 
do  not  pay  any  grant  on  that,  but  you  do.  You 
have  merely  to  extend  that  principle  to  the  other 
subjects.  It  is  working  satisfactorily  on  what  you 
have  heretofore  regarded  as  far  the  most  difficult 
subjects  to  deal  with. 

7006.  But  it  is  an  extension  of  the  system? — An 
extension  of  the  system,  yes. 

7007.  And  an  extension  of  the  system  that 
involves  the  employment  of  experts  in  ancient 
classics,  mathematics,  and  so  on.  Practically 
the  extension  of  that  system  to  different 
branches  of  learning  carries  with  it  the 
consequence  that  you  must  have  thorough 
inspection  by  expei'ts  in  each  branch? — That  is  when: 
you  have  adopted  the  system  of  giving  money 
entirely  according  to  the  results  of  inspection,  but 
under  the  combined  system  the  ancient  classics  and 
mathematics  are  not  affected  by  inspection,  because 
you  can  test  those  subjects  very  well  by  examination. 

7008.  O’Conor  Don. — As  I was  not  here  at  the 
beginning  of  your  examination,  I may  perhaps  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  that  have  been  answered 
before;  if  so  you  can  strike  them  out.  How  many 
schools  do  you  inspect  in  Ireland? — About  100  this 
year.  Tljere  have  been  200  or  300. 

7009.  How  many  of  them  are  in  connection  with 
the  Intermediate  system? — About  sixty  science 
schools.  I think  there  are  only  about  thirty  or  forty 
Intermediate  schools;  I gave  it  at  the  beginning — 
40. 

7010.  How  often  do  you  inspect  those  schools? — 
Well,  we  may  visit  them  once,  or  twice,  or  three 
times,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  at  our  dis- 
posal. If  you  have  a great  many  schools  to  go 
round,  of  course  you  cannot  go  often  to  all;  the 
number  may  be  so  great  that  you  cannot  visit  each, 
annually. 

7011.  You  cannot  visit  each  annually? — It  may 
be  impossible;  but  in  Ireland  the  number  is  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  the  inspector  going  annually  to 
each  at  present. 

7012.  You  have  visited  each? — Yes,  I visited 
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every  school  in  connection  with  the  Department  last 
year — some  of  them  two  or  three  times. 

7013.  And  how  long  does  the  inspection  generally 
take  you? — About  an  hour  and  a half  I should  say, 
because  my  inspection  is  not  so  serious  a thing,  pro- 
bably, as  your  inspection  would  be.  If  I stay  be- 
yond the  time  of  the  class  that  is  specifically  working 
for  the  Department’s  examination,  I am  intruding  on 
the  school  work,  which  is  a serious  thing  to  do.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  business  is  to  clear  out  as  soon  as  I 
see  the  work  is  over.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  I may 
stay  and  talk  to  the  teacher  for  a quarter  or  half 
an  hour  after  the  lesson,  sometimes  I may  stay  to 
look  over  the  apparatus  or  to  give  the  teacher  infor- 
mation on  some  point  that  may  be  troubling  him. 
Of  course  in  circumstances  of  that  kind  I am  quite 
prepared  to  stay  half  a day  if  necessary.  I think 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  an  inspector  is 
to  give  the  teacher  any  information  he  can  upon 
subjects  on  which  the  inspector  may  be  an  expert. 

7014.  Taking  it  on  the  average,  then,  your  inspec- 
tion is  really  limited  to  about  two  or  three  hours  a 
year  in  each  school,  if  you  visit  twice  in  the  year? 
— That  is  only  limited  in  the  sense  of  being  what 
we  practically  carry  out. 

7015.  I am  talking  of  what  is  practically  done. 
The  inspection  carried  on  by  you  is  limited  practi- 
cally to  that? — Yes,  in  any  individual  school.  Of 
course  if  there  are  difficulties  in  a school,  we  may 
visit  it  several  times  in  order  to  ascertain  what  tlm 
exact  things  are  which  are  required  to  remove  those 
difficulties. 

7016.  I suppose  you  will  admit  that  if  the  grants 
were  dependent  altogether  upon  inspection,  a very 
much  more  minute  inspection  would  have  to  take 
place  than  that? — Oh  yes;  an  examination  of  the 
class  by  an  inspector  on  the  spot — unless  the  inspec- 
tor would  be  able  to  do  it  by  intuition ! 

7017.  I have  only  one  other  question  to  ask  you, 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Justice 
Madden  asked  you  a few  moments  ago.  With  re- 
gard to  these  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  to 
which  you  have  referred  as  being  in  receipt  of 
public  money  solely  upon  the  results  of  inspection, 
are  there  any  conditions  attached  as  to  the  efficiency 
ol  the  teachers  ? — Oh  yes ; the  Department  will  not 
pay  on  any  class  the  teacher  of  which  is  not  re- 
garded and  recognised  by  them  as  efficient — as  quali- 
fied to  teach  that  class. 

7018.  Are  those  institutions  private,  or  under 
public  bodies — local  bodies? — Some  of  them  are 
grammar  schools  and  such  schools  as  that;  others 
are  higher  grade  Board  schools;  and  others  are  In- 
termediate schools.  There  is  an  Intermediate  sys- 
tem in  Wales,  and  some  of  the  Intermediate  schools 
in  Wales  have  an  organised  science  side,  such  as  it 
is  suggested  we  should  have  here.  Why  should  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  people  derive  a benefit  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  not  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  of  Ireland? 

7019.  But  are  these  people  in  Wales  not  under  the 
local  authorities? — Yes,  that  is  so;  and  you  might 
be  the  local  authority  in  Ireland. 

7020.  With  regard  to  those  grammar  schools  that 
are  under  the  local  authorities,  is  there  any  qualifica- 
tion required  for  the  teachers — have  they  to  be  certi- 
fied, or  is  any  regular  qualification  required? — 
Generally  speaking,  the  Department  holds  that  every 
teacher  teaching  a class  and  earning  grants  on  that 
class  must  be  recognised  as  qualified  to  teach  that 
class.  The  qualification  is  given  to  the  teacher  on 
several  grounds.  Generally  speaking,  the  majority 
of  those  qualifications  arise  from  the  teacher  having 
passed  first  class  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  subject 
:n  question  at  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art’s  own  examination.  If  a teacher,  say,  in  chemis- 
try,  gets  a first-class  pass  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
that  subject  at  the  Science  and  Art  examination, 
then  the  Department  will  recognise  that  gentleman 


as  qualified  to  teach  the  elementary  grade  of  that  Feb.  7, 1899. 
subject.  If  he  holds  a university  degree  in  sciences,  ThomaT" 
the  Department  will  accept  him  as  able  to  teach  all  Preston,  m.a., 
those  subjects  en  bloc.  If  the  gentleman  in  ques-  i>.sc.,  r.n.s. 
tion  has  proved  that  he  has  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  otherwise,  although  he  does  not  hold  a 
university  degree  and  has  never  sat  for  the  Depart- 
ment’s examination,  the  Department  exceptionally 
recognise  him.  In  such  a case  the  inspector  may  re- 
port that  he  knows  this  gentleman,  and  that  he  has 
a knowledge  of  so  and  so ; he  sends  in  a written  re- 
port giving  the  particulars,  and  in  such  a case  the 
Department  recognise  the  gentleman  as  a qualified 
teacher.  But  if  any  teacher  is  presented  to  the 
Department  to  teach  science  under  the  Department, 
and  the  Department  writes,  saying.  “ We  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  gentleman’s  qualifications,”  then 
it  rests  with  the  school  or  college  to  prove  that  he 
is  qualified ; and  if  they  prove  that,  the  Department 
would  not  stand  in  the  way,  but  would  accept  him  as 
qualified. 

7021.  A record  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  teachers, 
and  of  their  efficiency  and  qualifications,  I suppose? 

— Yes.  The  qualifications  of  a teacher  are  of  course 
a different  thing  from  his  efficiency. 

7022.  But  there  is  a required  qualification,  a 
record  of  which  is  kept  ? — It  is  • the  first  condition 
that  the  Department  applies — that  the  teacher 
must  be  recognised  by  them  as  qualified  to  teach 
the  subject;  there  are  any  amount. of  grounds,  of 
course,  on  which  they  may  determine  that  qualifica- 
tion. 

7023.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  told  us  that 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  England  is  work- 
ing towards  inspection.  Is  that  as  the  sole  ground 
of  paying  teachers  in  science  schools? — The  tendency 
at  present  is  to  gradually  work  towards  inspection, 
as  the  sole  ground.  Of  course  it  has  come  in  only 
quite  recently,  and  you  will  see,  if  you  look  over  the 
last  two  or  three  years’  work  under  the  Department, 
that  at  first  they  said  to  schools,  “ We  with  pay  you 
this  year  half  by  results  system  and  half  by  an  at- 
tendance grant,  if  you  wish  to  have  it.”  Then  the  • 
next  year  they  said,  “ We  will  pay  you  partly  by 
results  system,  or  altogether  by  attendance  grant.” 

Then  the  next  year  they  said,  “ We  will  pay  you  only 
by  attendance  grant.”  They  gradually  worked  in 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  that  way,  giving  the 
schools  at  the  same  time  the  option  of  choosing  the 
new  system  entirely,  or  partly  the  new  and  partly 
the  old.  The  experience  almost  invariably  was  that 
the  schools  gave  up  the  old  system;  they  wanted 
more  liberty  in  teaching ; there  was  a feeling  among 
the  teachers  that  they  wanted  more  freedom,  and  not 
to  be  ironbound  by  the  results  of  the  examinations ; 
alone. 

7024.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  it  was  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  that  the  change  was 
made,  and  not  because  the  Department  regarded  it 
as  the  best  policy? — No  doubt  the  Department  felt, 
that  it  was  the  best  policy,  but  in  addition  to  that, 
that  course  was  being  urged  upon  them  by  the 
teachers,  just  as  your  teachers,  I think,  are  urging 
upon  you  that  some  system  of  inspection  should  be 
added  to  your  present  system. 

7025.  Supposing  in  connection  with  this  system 
your  ideal  of  payment  by  inspection  alone  were 
reached? — My  ideal. 

7026.  Yes — ultimately? — Yes,  ultimate  ideal — not 
present. 

7027.  I am  making  that  distinction — your  ulti- 
mate ideal  of  payment  of  schools  by  inspection  alone? 

— Inspection  or  some  other  system,  I should  say. 

Inspection  might  not  be  the  best  ultimately. 

7028.  But  before  we  reached  the  ultimate  goal, 
you  would  have  inspection  by  the  way? — Perhaps, 
yes;  not,  however,  inspection  alone  at  first. 

7029.  Would  that  inspection  be  a searching  and 
thorough  inspection  in  every  subject.  I am  suppos- 
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ing  that  the  written  examinations  now  are  abolished  1 
— Well,  if  you  are  to  assess  a school  so  as  to  give  it  a 
certain  amount  of  your  money,  and  such  an  amount 
as  will  compare  justly  with  the  amounts  you  give  to 
other  schools,  I think  the  school  would  have  to  be 
examined  thoroughly  by  an  inspector. 

7030.  And  in  every  subject? — Yes;  but  still,  that 
is  not  a matter  that  arises  at  present — that  comes 
below  the  present  horizon.  It  does  not  enter  into  the 
field  of  inquiry  at  present,  because  it  is  a long  way 
off,  I think. 

7031.  Then  the  horizon  is  in  some  undiscovered 
country  ? — I think  the  horizon  now  encircles  only  in- 
spection and  examination  combined — the  practical 
horizon.  I think  inspection  alone  is  still  below  it. 

7032.  And  if  we  are  to  deal  with  this  question 
practically,  we  must  keep  out  of  view  inspection 
alone,  and  keep  our  attention  upon  attendance  and 
written  examinations  with  inspection  ? — Yes,  at  pre- 
sent. Of  course  inspection  alone  may  be  the  thing 
at  which  you  aim. 

7033.  You  presented  to  us  a most  interesting 
scheme  of  payment  by  attendances? — Yes,  by  attend- 
ances. 

7034.  Would  you  combine  that  with  a scheme  of 
inspection? — In  order  that  any  payment  may  be 
made  on  attendances,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
inspection  should  be  established,  and  that  the  school 
should  submit  to  inspection. 

7035.  But  would  inspection  with  grants  on  attend- 
ances meet  your  view  as  to  the  present  practicable 
thing? — Yes,  completely;  a grant  on  attendances 
to  be  determined  partly  by  the  inspector’s  report. 

7036.  How  then  would  you  reward  the  highest 
class  of  teaching? — Well,  in  the  highest  class  i 
separated  that  from  the  junior  part. 

7037.  I was  thinking  rather  of  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  than  the  grade  of  the  students? — Oh,  the 
highest  class  of  teaching? 

7038.  Yes? — In  the  inspector’s  report  a sub-head- 
ing will  deal  with  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 
Teaching  of  the  highest  efficiency  would  receive  the 
highest  award  from  you ; teaching  of  the  lowest 
efficiency  the  lowest  award.  You  might  give  marks 
from  one  to  ten ; ten  for  the  best,  one  for  very  bad. 
In  the  latter  case  you  might  say.  “ We  will  give  no 
grant,  as  the  teaching  is  so  bad  ” ; in  the  case  of 
ten  marks  you  might  say,  “ Teaching  is  very  good 
here ; we  will  allow  it  to  count  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  attendance  grant.”  You 
would  increase  or  decrease  the  attendance  grant  on 
the  report  of  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  teach- 
ing. 

7039.  Taking  ten  as  perfection,  you  would  work 
■down  from  that  to  one? — Or  to  0. 

7040.  And  the  inspector  is  to  return  to  the  Board 
an  estimate  of  the  teaching,  graded  in  that  way? — 
Yes;  it  might  be  ten,  or  five,  or  three,  or  four,  or 
nothing.  Then  the  Board  must  manipulate  these 
in  such  a way  as  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

7041.  You  may  have  four  inspectors  visiting  the 
school,  and  each  of  them  grading  the  teaching  from 
10  to  0.  Is  that  your  plan? — In  his  own  subject. 
You  also  have  the  annual  written  examination. 

7042.  I am  supposing  the  examination  abolished? 
—But  that  is  not  practicable  at  present.  I think 
it  is  a mistake  to  raise  objections  to  a system  which 
is  practical  by  discussing  a system  which  is  not 
practical. 

7043.  But  we  have  had  before  us  here  over  and 
over  again  this  statement — that  the  present  mode 
of  payment  on  written  examination  is  essentially 
vicious? — Alone;  I agree  with  that. 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Not  only  alone,  but 
with  inspection. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  may  not  agree  with 
it,  but  there  has  been  evidence  given  of  that  kind. 

7044.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I am  not  asking 
you  to  agree  with  it,  of  course,  but  we  must  take 
account  of  all  the  evidence  before  us.  Putting 


aside  the  written  examinations,  you  have  four  in- 
spectors going  to  a school,  and  each  of  them  classi- 
fies the  school  between  10  and  0,  marking  it  by  a 
figure,  in  his  own  subject.  Then  the  decision  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  school  will  be  founded  on.  the 
combination  of  those  four  reports? — Yes.  I think 
the  difficulty  that  results  from  the  apparent  compli- 
cation of  having  four  different  inspectors  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  greater  than  that  where  there 
is  one  subject  examined  in  by  one  examiner,  and 
another  by  another;  with  regard  to  classics  the 
examiner  reports  so  and  so ; all  determined  by  com- 
petent persons.  Supposing  the  inspection  scheme 
to  be  desirable,  the  difficulty  of  having  three  or 
fom-  different  inspectors,  but  stall  having  competent 
people  dealing  with  their  own  subjects  individually, 
is  no  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  one  inspector. 

7045.  But  your  difficulty  is  that  we  are  not  in 
sight  of  a condition  of  things  when  we  could  award 
the  money  of  the  State  on  inspection  and  attendance 
alone? — Yes,  I admit  you  are  not  yet  in  sight  of 
that,  but  you  will  rapidly  come  in  sight  if  you  once 
institute  inspection,  combined  with  written  examina- 
tion. 

7046.  And  your  introduction  of  inspection  would 
be  in  order  that  we  might  come  to  that  condition? 
— Yes,  or  some  better  condition.  I do  not  fix  myself 
to  say  that  that  must  be  the  tiling  to  come  to. 
Things  may  work  out  quite  differently.  I think  it 
is  better  to  find  out  how  they  are  going  to  work 
out  before  you  decide. 

7047.  If  we  are  to  take  tentative  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Board,  we  must  see  in  what 
direction  we  are  working.  The  goal  determines  the 
intermediate  steps? — Still,  the  adoption  of  inspec- 
tion as  part  of  your  machinery  is  not  tentative;  it 
is  absolutely  demanded.  It  is  a part  of  your 
machinery  which  will  clear  your  way,  and  aid  your 
vision  as  to  what  may  lie  before  you,  and  be  of 
great  service  to  you,  as  well  as  at  once  raising  the 
education  of  the  country  and  helping  the  teaching. 

7048.  You  see  we  cover  so  much  under  the  term 
inspection  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
precise  idea? — By  inspection  I mean  a body  of 
experts  that  you  employ  to  assist  you  in  dealing 
with  the  schools  according  to  certain  regulations 
which  you  may  make. 

7049.  Let  me  pass  from  that  question  and  take 
another  point.  You  favour  the  suggestion  that  in- 
stead of  a national  competition  for  scholarships  they 
might  be  assigned  to  schools  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  school? — Yes,  ultimately. 

7050.  How  do  you  propose  that  they  should  be 
assigned,  on  what  ground  is  it — on  tested  know- 
ledge?— Oh  yes,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as 
tested  by  you. 

7051.  I am  supposing  that  we  have  taken  the 
school  as  efficient;  but  inside  the  school,  on  what 
ground  would  you  award  the  scholarships? — By  an 
examination  conducted  by  the  school  authorities. 

7052.  It  would  be  purely  on  intellectual  grounds? 
— Yes,  or  perhaps,  if  you  wished  to  reach  a more 
ideal  scheme,  in  which  the  masters  were  perfect, 
the  masters  might  award  them  to  the  most  deserving 
pupils  without  an  examination. 

7053.  We  have  not  reached  that  yet? — No,  that 
is  still  below  the  horizon. 

7054.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  you  think  that  is 
a good  scheme? — I think  it  is  worth  considering. 

7055.  I want  to  get  your  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “ ideal  ” — is  it  good  ? — I think  it  is  a good 
thing  to  work  towards — throwing  the  responsibility 
upon  schools,  and  trusting  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  headmasters  and  teachers  in  the  schools.  Of 
course  on  the  Continent,  as  you  knew',  the  “ leaving  ” 
certificates  are  determined  by  the  school  alone, 
without  State  aid,  and  the  tendency  of  that  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

7056.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Now  as  to  the 
allocating  of  the  awards,  just  one  word.  I will  not 
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dwell  upon  it.  We  should  have  some  distinctly  de- 
fined scheme  of  distribution,  else  we  should  have 
endless  suspicion  that  we  had  favoured  one  school 
at  the  cost  of  others? — Yes. 

7057.  You  have  not  thought  of  how  that  could 
'c  worked? — Yes,  I have  thought  of  it.  I have 
produced  schemes  which  are  quite  unobjectionable ; 
several  of  them. 

.7058.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  hand  them  in, 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  them  now? — One  is  handi- 
capped by  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing  how  far  you 
are  prepared  to  go.  One  may  produce  a scheme  far 
in  advance  of  anything  you  are  prepared  to  under- 
take, or  on  the  other  hand  one  which  is  too  cramped 
and  narrow  for  your  ideas. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  shows  the  utility  of 
a viva  voce  examination. 

7059.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  state  here 
in  your  written  evidence,  and  I think  in  answer  to 
the  Chief  Baron  you  said  you  knew  it  to  be  so,  that 
“ the  teaching  is  directed  almost  entirely  (and 
naturally)  to  the  getting  of  results  and  exhibitions  ” ? 
— Yes,  certainly;  naturally  so  too. 

7059a.  I should  like  more  clearly  to  see  the  basis 
of  known  fact  on  your  part  on  which  you  found  that 
statement? — Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  some 
schools  the  headmasters  pay  pupils  for  going  in  for 
the  examinations — he  gives  them  part  of  the  results. 

7060.  Part  of  the  results? — Yes,  that  is,  pays 
them.  You  may  call  it  by  any  other  name  you 
like.  If  there  are  a certain  number  of  students  in 
the  school  who  perhaps  are  reading  for  a university 
or  some  other  examination,  not  your  Senior  Grade 
examinations  for  instance,  but  still  doing  the  same 
course,  they  do  not  want  to  sit  at  your  examina 
tion ; but  the  teacher,  who  has  to  support  himself, 
and  live  by  such  things  as  that,  has  a strong  temp- 
tation pressed  on  him,  and  enters  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  pupils  that  they  shall  go  in  for  your 
examination  and  get  part  of  the  results,  while  he 
gets  the  other  part. 

7061.  But  apart  from  results  fees  might  it  not 
be  from  an  anxiety  on  his  part  to  show  the  public 
what  the  school  could  do,  and  that  the  school  should 
do  the  very  best  it  can? — No  doubt  the  honour  of 
the  school  is  close  to  his  heart,  buit  the  magnitude 
of  the  result  fee  is  also  equally  close  to  his  pocket. 

7062.  Would  you  attribute  to  that  the  over- 
cramming  of  the  better  boys.  If  a boy  is  reading 
the  same  course  for  another  purpose,  it  would  not 
quite,  to  my  mind,  give  you  sufficient  foundation 
for  that  very  strong  general  statement? — No  foun- 
dation whatever,  because  that  class  of  boys  are  not 

ie  better  class  boys;  the  better  class  boys  are  the 
boys  who  get  your  first  exhibitions.  These  others 
are  boys  who  incidentally  go  in  for  your  examina- 
tions to  get  results  and  not  exhibitions. 

7063.  Then  they  are  not  over-crammed;  the  over- 
crammed boys  are  the  exhibitioners? — I do  not  say 
they  are  all  over-crammed.  I do  not  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  reading  for  honours  necessarily 
over-crams  boys,  because  I have  known  many  mere 
pass  men  who  did  far  more  reading  than  the  honour - 
men.  Whether  a man  over-reads  or  not  depends 
upon  his  own  ability.  A man  may  come  out  at 
the  top  of  a university  or  other  difficult  examina- 
tion, get  first  rank — first  place — and  carry  off  all 
the  honours,  and  yet  perhaps  not  have  read  as  much 
as  some  inferior  man.  Some  men  may  read  and 
over-read,  merely  for  a pass  examination  and  per- 
haps get  plucked  at  the  eDd.  It  depends  on  a man’s 
ability. 

7064.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — If  you  try  to  put  a 
quart  into  a pint  measure  you  must  over-cram  it? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  point  exactly. 

7065.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — What  I am 
anxious  to  get  is  the  basis  of  fact  upon  which  that 
general  statement  is  founded? — The  basis  of  fact  ;s 
more  or  less  my  general  experience.  I have  ex- 
amined a great  many  of  those  boys,  and  I have  also 
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work.  — 

7066.  We  will  take  these  now.  You  said  you  pr^Jtotf,  m- a, , 
taught  them  in  Trinity  College? — Yes,  distinguished  d-sc-,  f. h.«. 
honourmen. 

7067.  And  that  those  were  all  badly  taught? — 

Oh,  not  all.  I am  not  at  all  general  or  sweeping 
in  my  statements. 

7068.  This  is  a very  sweeping  statement? — I 
mean  to  say  the  thing  leads  to  over-cramming ; I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  every  one  taught  by  the 
system  is  over-crammed  at  all. 

7069.  You  say  that  the  teaching  is  directed  almost 
entirely  to  getting  results  and  exhibitions? — Yes. 

7070.  And  that  that  “has  led  to  teaching  which 
is  not  educational,  to  the  over-cramming  of  the 
better  boys,  and  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  not 
so  quick  ” ? — Yes,  I still  adhere  to  that. 

7071.  We  will  take  the  Trinity  College  men. 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  Trinity  College  of 
students  who  were  not  educated  in  schools  under 
tins  Board? — Well,  yes,  I have  had  experience,  of 
course,  of  such  men ; but  the  vast  majority  of  Irish 
boys  are  educated  under  this  Board. 

7072.  Taking  the  experience  you  have  had,  did 
you  find  the  boys  that  were  not  educated  in  Inter- 
mediate schools  superior  to  the  boys  educated  in 
Intermediate  schools? — Oh,  as  a class  of  boys  you 
cannot  give  a judgment  in  that  way.  The  vast 
majority  of  boys  in  Ireland  are  educated  in  Inter- 
mediate schools — a scattered  few  are  not.  Among 
that  scattered  few  you  may  have  a few  brilliant 
ones;  you  may  have  less  brilliant  ones  than  those 
among  the  Intermediate  boys,  or  you  may  have  more 
brilliant  ones.  The  Intermediate  boy  has  passed 
through  the  mill,  and  you  have  no  absolute  proof 
whether  that  particular  boy  would  have  done  better 
under  anv  other  system  or  not. 

7073.  Looking  at  this  as  a question  of  physical 
investigation,  you,  as  a scientific  man,  would  take 
the  students  of  the  Intermediate,  and  you  would 
take  the  students  that  were  not  of  the  Intel-mediate, 
and  you  would  compare  them,  and  generalise? — But 
I say  you  have  very  few  students  in  the  latter  class. 

7074.  But  you  have  enough  to  check  the  imperfect- 
generalisation  taken  from  one  class  of  cases? — You 
cannot  arrive  at  a conclusion  experimentally  based 
on  fact  until  you  have  applied  both  tests  to  the  same 
person.  You  have  no  basis  for  a logical  conclusion. 

7075.  And  therefore  you  cannot  generalise  in  this 
case  at  all  from  your  experience? — Not  exactly  from 
observation,  because  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
observe  the  two  systems  working  upon  the  same 
person.  We  are  not  justified  in  drawing  a 
conclusion  as  to  two  different  operations  un-til  we 
submit  the  same  thing  to  the  two  different  con- 
ditions; so  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  logical  proof, 
it  is  a matter  of  inference,  more  or  less,  as  to 
what  you  think ; it  is  a matter  of  general  conclusion. 

7076.  But  here  is  a positive  statement  laid  down? 

— I say  the  basis  of  that  must  be  general  opinion. 

7077.  I want  to  get  at  this — how  far  you  have 
dealt  with  that  question,  so  far  as  the  phenomena 
will  allow,  on  the  same  principles  as  you  would 
apply  to  a physical  investigation? — I say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  test  to  this  question  that 
you  would  apply  to  physical  investigation. 

7078.  Therefore  your  general  result  is  practically 
guess-work? — It  stands  in  the  same  rank  as  all 
generalisations  dependent  upon  individual  opinion  ; 
it  is  not  a scientific  conclusion. 

7079.  Take  the  Royal  University.  You  say  you 
have  examined  the  -boys  of  the  Intermediate  there, 
and  found  the  same  defects? — That  is  part  of  the 
experience,  of  course. 

7080.  Is  not  this  part  of  your  experience  also — 
that  the  most  brilliant  graduates  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity have  been  also  distinguished  Intermediate 
schoolboys?— Certainly.  That  is  a-  point  I am  glad 
to  notice,  because  some  people  seem  to  think  that 
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it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Intermediate 
system.  Now  it  would  be  a most  extraordinary 
tiling  if  the  brilliant  boys  of  the  University  had  not 
done  brilliantly  alt  the  Intermediate  examinations, 
because  you  test  them  under  your  Intermediate  sys- 
tem by  written  examination,  and  those  who  have  the 
capaoity  to  pass  that  examination  still  retain  that 
capacity  when  they  come  to  the  Royal  University, 
where  the  same  test  is  applied.  It  is  like  a jumping 
competition.  The  best  jumpers  win  when  jumping 
is  the  only  test. 

7081.  Leaving  the  brilliant  boys,  let  us  take  now 
the  average  ones.  What  is  your  experience  of  the 
average  passmen  of  the  University? — I think  the 
average  passmen  of  the  University  are  improving. 

7082.  I am  asking  now  whether  you  have  found 
evidence  in  your  experience  that  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  or  the  working  for  them,  has  damaged 
the  average  passmen  of  the  University? — Of  course, 
if  you  wish  me  to  speak,  logically,  scientifically,  I 
can  only  speak  as  to  those  I have  examined  in  science 
subjects,  and  my  experience  as  an  examiner  does  not 
date  to  the  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  operations  of  the  Intermediate  Board.  None  of 
those  I examined  in  any  year  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  me  to  have  examined  under  conditions 
in  which  the  Intermediate  did  not  exist,  so  that  I 
could  not  say  whether  it  had  damaged  them  or  not ; 
but  I can  say  this — that  the  lack  of  science  teaching, 
other  than  mathematics,  as  the  result  of  the  want  of 
experimental  work  in  the  schools,  is  especially  observ- 
able in  the  candidates  presented  for  examination  in 
the  Royal  University. 

7083.  But  we  have  on  the  notes  here  that  you 
have  appealed  to  your  experience  of  the  University 
as  a condemnation  of  the  present  system? — I ought 
to  have  said  that  with  reference  to  the  bright  boys — 
to  the  better  ones  that  go  in  for  the  University 
honours.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  mass  of  pass 
pupils — that  is  a new  subject ; and  I say  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  examination  of  pass  pupils  in  science 
subjects  that  students  are  taught  well  in  science 
schools.  We  know  they  are  not  taught  well  in 
science  schools,  and  we  know  the  reason. 

7084.  Your  evidence  on  this  question  amounts  to 
this — that  your  experience  in  the  Royal  is  an  experi- 
ence of  the  effect  upon  the  brilliant  men,  and  not 
on  the  pass  men,  and  it  is  limited  to  the  subject  of 
experimental  science.  That  is  what  you  convey  to 
me? — Yes ; and  of  course  I have  a knowledge  of  the 
pass  men  too.  I examine  the  pass  men.  It  is 
chiefly  a written  examination ; it  is  all  written  exam- 
ination except  for  the  higher  examinations. 

7085.  Now  there  is  a difficulty  that  presents  itself 
-to  me  in  regard  to  students  being  worked  out,  as  you 
very  effectively  express  it.  Is  not  that  incidental  to 
-every  system  of  education  that  is  carried  on  with 
vigour? — Yes,  more  or  less. 

7086.  It  is  only  a question  of  degree? — Certainly, 
and  must  always  be  so. 

7087.  And  one  would  need  to  live,  say,  in  Prussia, 
and  to  feel  how  the  system  was  working  there,  before 
one  could  compare  the  amount  of  mental  exhaustion 
that  is  produced  here  relatively  to  what  is  produced 
in  Prussia? — Yes. 

7088.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  brought 
against  this  system  constantly  the  charge  that  it 
leaves  the  students  intellectually  exhausted,  and  in- 
different to  study  afterwards.  That  is  one  of  the 
'charges  brought  against  the  system? — Of  course 
ifchat  depends  entirely  upon  the  individual  student,  as 
I said  before. 

7089.  Whether  that  is  one  of  the  vices  essential  to 
this  system  as  distinguished  from  other  systems  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  one  who  knew  both  systems? 

Yes.  Just  in  relation  to  that  I may  say  that  if 

the  grant  paid  to  the  school  did  not  depend  so  largely 
upon  the  answering  of  the  individual  pupil,  the  school 

tnen  might  take  stringent  measures  to  pi-event 
individual  students  over-working  themselves. 


7090.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I would  like  to  ask 
one  question  on  that,  as  it  is  a point  of  some  impor- 
tance. You  would  therefore  probably  not  give 
higher  results  fees  for  passing  in  honours? — No,  the 
same  for  every  one,  simply  for  sitting  in  the  class. 

7091.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.— Suppose  you 
make  the  main  part,  or  a very  large  part,  of  the 
grant  dependent  on  attendances  under  your  scheme, 
will  not  that  tend  to  another  evil — that  is,  to  the 
evil  of  whipping  in  pupils  into  Intermediate  schools 
who  ought  to  be  attending  in  the  elementary  schools? 
— You  see  that  is  provided  for  under  the  scheme. 

7092.  How? — You  have  your  inspectors  going 
round,  first  of  all. 

7093.  But  he  could  not  tell  whether  children  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  elementary  schools  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  Intermediate  ?— According  to  my 
scheme,  which  you  may  make  easier,  pupils  must  be 
studying  a science  subject  and  drawing  in  addition 
to  English  subjects  and  a modem  language. 

7094.  Why  not  all  this  in  the  case  of  a boy  who  is 
not  intended  to  go  farther  than  the  elementary? — 
But  the  elementary  would  not  carry  him  so  far 
as  that. 

7095.  No;  but  supposing  the  teacher  is  so  eager 
for  the  boy  that  he  disregards  all  other  considera- 
tions, may  he  not  whip  in  children  into  his  school 
and  give  them  a sham  education  which  is  of  no  use 
to  them,  and  secure  the  attendances? — The  educa- 
tion must  be  subject  to  inspection,  and  is  useful. 

7096.  But  the  education  may  be  of  no  use  in  after 
life? — Of  course,  none  of  the  education  you  give  any- 
body may  be  of  any  use  in  after  life. 

7097.  We  have  had  a case  mentioned  here  of  a 
chimney  sweeper  who  had  passed  the  Middle  Grade? 
— Yes,  but  it  would  not  be  any  disadvantage  to  him 
even  if  he  had  passed  the  Senior.  Perhaps  he  would 
sweep  his  chimneys  better  if  he  had  a University 
degree.  I am  sure  plenty  of  sweeps  in  Germany  have 
taken  a university  degree.  That  is  no  argument 
against  a university  degree.  If  the  education  is 
given  to  the  individual  you  should  pay  for  it;  if 
that  individual  does  not  make  good  use  of  that  educa- 
tion afterwards  you  are  not  responsible;  you  give 
him  the  chance  of  rising  in  the  world  by  giving  him 
the  education.  The  teacher  does  the  work,  and  you 
should  pay  for  it. 

7098.  I am  only  looking  at  the  two  sides  of  this 
question ; I want  to  make  up  my  mind,  ultimately, 
in  regard  to  it  on  solid  grounds.  If  we  pay  by 
attendances  and  inspection,  we  put  a premium  on 
the  bringing  into  our  system  of  boys  and  girls  who 
ought  to  be  educated  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
the  limited  funds  at  our  disposal  are,  in  that  case, 
noit  directed  specially  to  promote  the  higher  education 
of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  but  are  squandered  on  work 
that  should  be  done  by  the  elementary  schools? — 
You  put  a premium  on  it  if  you  are  so  thoroughly 
indiscreet  as  not  to  lay  down  preliminary  conditions 
to  prevent  it.  I say  if  you  lay  down  as  a pre- 
liminary condition  that  a student  must  be  studying 
a modem  language,  or  so  much  more  as  you  like  to 
specify,  you  take  him  altogether  out  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

7099.  But  you  take  him  from  a class  of  work  he 
should  be  engaged  upon? — He  may  go  to  some  com- 
mercial life  without  proceeding  to  the  Senior  Grade, 
of  course ; the  vast  majority  do ; but  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  preliminary 
stage  here  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  him  m 
commercial  life  or  otherwise.  He  could  not  get 
that  in  the  National  schools;  the  Board  of  National 
Education  cannot  provide  teachers  of  French  and 
German,  and  give  him  the  highest  class  education. 
You  might  lay  it  down  as  a condition  to  protect 
yourself  that  the  school  must  furnish  some  guarantee 
that  these  pupils  will  proceed  to  something  higher. 
I think  quite  a sufficient  protection  is  to  say  that 
they  must  study  a modern  language  or  a foreign 
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language  (it  might  be  Latin  or  Greek  as  well  as  a 
modern  language),  and  a science  subject  and  drawing. 
That  takes  them  up  at  the  time  they  have  left  the 
elementary  schools,  and  that  would  be  quite  sufficient 
protection. 

7100.  We  cannot  pursue  that  further  at  present. 
Just  one  other  point.  The  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  England  is  gradually  withdrawing  its  bene- 
fits from  the  industrial  schools,  as  I understood  you 
to  say,  and  turning  to  the  instruction  of  the  middle 
classes  in  science.  Is  that  the  deliberate  policy  of 
thq  Department? — It  is  a policy  forced  upon  them 
by  the  condition  of  things  in  England. 

7101.  And  especially  by  the  non-endowment  of 
secondary  schools? — That  has  not  forced  it  upon 
the  Department,  because  it  has  been  forced  from 
below,  not  from  above. 

7102.  That  is  a very  considerable  pressure? — The 
Board  schools,  the  primary  education,  and  the  indus- 
trial schools  are  providing  sufficiently  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  and  it  is  now  possible  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  rise  into  another 
sphere  where  they  are  capable  of  better  use. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

7103.  Witness. — The  delay  in  my  appearing  has 
been  caused  by  the  fact  that  I have  seized  the  inter- 
val to  ascertain  if  the  views  I have  put  before  you 
were  workable.  The  result  of  it  is  that  I am  able 
more  strongly  to  urge  upon  you  the  views  I have 
already  put  before  you. 

7104.  Dr.  Barkley. — I think  you  made  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  Science  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  which  we  have  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Blue  Book? — Yes. 

7105.  I understood  that  you  are,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  responsible  for  this  report  ? — I drew  up  this 
report  — of  course  subject  to  the  criticisms  and 
amendments  of  the  Committee. 

7106.  You  are  familiar  with  our  programme,  and 
you  say  no  proper  provision  is  made  for  science  in 
the  Intermediate  programme  ? Do  you  include 
mathematics ?— Oh,  no;  science  other  than  mathe- 
matics. 

7107.  That  was  the  impression  I formed  of  this 
report  as  a whole — that  you  were  dealing  with 
physical  and  natural  science,  and  not  with  mathe- 
matics?— Not  in  any  way  with  mathematics.  I think 
the  teaching  in  mathematics  is  excellent. 

7108.  Then  you  say  that  the  number  of  marks 
in  the  other  science  subjects  is  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  up  by  schools  with  literary  subjects. 
You  have  had  some  experience  as  an  examiner;  do 
you  think  that  the  amount  of  time  that  has  to  be 
given  to  pass  an  examination  in  natural  philosophy, 
for  instance,  is  disproportionate  to  the  marks 
awarded? — It  is  generally  considered  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  earn  marks  in  natural  science — that  is, 
the  examination  paper  is  more  difficult,  compared 
with  the  number  of  marks,  than  in  the  other  subjects. 

7109.  But  yet  the  examination  paper  might  be 
properly  adapted  to  the  grade  in  which  it  is  given  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  exactly. 

7110.  Of  course  you  do  not  expect  the  same 
degree  of  knowledge  from  boys  of  the  Junior  Grade 
as  you  expect  from  boys  of  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades? — Certainly  not.  I think  to  some  extent  it 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  odd  500  marks  you  pay 
for  in  particular  subjects  is  very  difficult  to  fit  in 
when  you  fix  a certain  amount  for  the  total — when, 
for  instance,  you  reduced  the  total  by  500. 

7111.  No  boy  or  girl  is  obliged  to  go  in  for  the 
actual  total  number  of  marks ; some  of  them  do  very 
well  without  attempting  the  total  number  of  marks? 
— Certainly,  but  the  temptation  is  to  take  the  total. 

7112.  We  limited  the  number  in  the  Junior  and 
Middle  Grades  to  6,000  marks,  and  one  witness  who 
appeared  before  us  said  the  only  change  he  could 
advise  would  be  raising  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  to  600  marks  each  instead  of  500  each,  so 
as  to  make  them  precisely  equal  to  either  Latin  or 


Greek — the  two  together? — I am  inclined  to  make  Feb.  i.  1899. 
natural  philosophy  equal  to  Latin  or  Greek,  and  to  xtiomas- 
make  it  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  I think  the  Rresiun,  u.a., 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  should  be  con-  d.sc.,  f.r.s. 
current  in  practical  science  subjects. 

7113.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  having  a 
written  examination.  We  have  not  a prac- 
tical examination  at  present,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  see  our  way  to  it  yet,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  a school  well  equipped  those 
subjects  might  be  taught  experimentally  to  the 
pupils  coming  up? — It  is  quite  possible,  but  not 
likely,  except  in  some  very  few  schools.  I have  been 
told,  in  expostulating  with  a teacher  of  chemistry 
for  instance,  because  he  only  used  the  blackboard 
and  chalk  instead  of  using  apparatus  to  explain  the 
subject  to  his  class,  that  it  paid  him  much  better  to 
keep  the  apparatus  in  a press,,  and  to  demonstrate 
chemistry  with  the  blackboard  and  chalk. 

7114.  But  surely  the  facts  would  be  impressed 
much  more  accurately  and  fully  on  the  minds  of 
pupils  if  the  subject  were  taught  experimentally, 
and  not  merely  as  a matter  of  book  knowledge? — 

A system  of  mere  catechism  of  a class,  and  lesson- 
hearing from  a book,  lends  itself  admirably  to 
answering-  written  papers  in  any  subject.  I found 
that  as  a teacher  myself,  and  also  as  a student. 

Given  a well-written  account  of  an  experiment,  read 
over  by  a student  of  average  intelligence,  and  viva 
voced  by  a teacher,  the  subject  matter  of  the  book 
can  be  reproduced  in  a most  lucid  form,  so  that  an 
examiner  will  find  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
pupil  has  actutally  performed  the  experiment  or  not. 

That  can  only  be  remedied  by  inspection. 

7115.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a boy  taking  up 
natural  philosophy  would  have  to  give  equal  time 
to  it  in  bis  school  course  as  to  a subject  like  Latin? 

The  time  he  gives  to  it  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  marks  that  you  award,  and  the  difficulty  of  your 
examination.  If  you  give  twice  as  many  marks  for 
natural  philosophy  as  for  Latin,  and  if  your  exami- 
nation is  of  the  same  relative  difficulty,  then  the 
students  will  give  twice  as  much  time  to  it  as  to 
Latin,  I should  say,  because  they  want  to  earn  re- 
sults. I mean  the  teacher  will  arrange  it  on  his 
programme  so  that  the  pupil  will  have  to  do  it. 

7116.  Would  not  that  mean  a more  extended 
course  than  at  present  in  natural  philosophy? — Yes, 
or  perhaps  applying  a different  test. 

7117.  Is  our  course  at  present  not  fully  as  ad- 
vanced in  the  Middle  Grade  as  the  course  prescribed 
for  matriculation  in  the  university? — I think  your 
courses  probably,  and  your  examination  questions, 
are  in  many  respects  too  advanced.  The  basis  may 
not  be  broad  enough,  but  the  particular  point  of 
specialisation — the  point  of  division — is  a matter, 
of  course,  in  the  hands  of  your  Board  of  Examiners. 

7118.  Do  you  think  we  could,  as  a practical  thing, 
double  the  marks  without  changing  the  whole  basis 
of  the  examination? — I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  new  syllabuses  drawn  up  for  your 
science  examination,  whether  you  change  your  sys- 
tem or  not.  These  were  drawn  up,  I suppose  a 
very  considerable  time  ago,  and  science  has  advanced 
considerably  in  that  time,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of 
teachers. 

7119.  But  still,  what  you  teach  in  school  is  not 
advanced,  but  elementary  science — a preparation  for 
the  advanced  science  which  comes  later  on  ? — But  the 
tendency  of  science  at  present  is  to  go  down  more  and 
more  to  principles,  whereas  your  syllabus  deals  more 
with  the  top  gallery. 

7120.  I dare  say  the  programme  might  be  im- 
proved considerably,  but  do  you  think,  with  a pro- 
gramme such  as  we  have,  it  would  be  fair  to  give  the 
same  marks  for  natural  philosophy  that  we  give  for 
Latin? — I presume  that  your  programme,  to  some 
extent,  has  depended,  in  the  drawing  up,  on  the 
number  of  marks  previously  assigned  to  these  sub- 
jects. I mean,  it  would  not  be  logical  to  argue  from 
your  present  programme  concerning  the  number  of 
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marks  you  ought  to  give ; probably  your  programme 
as  it  now  stands  was  mainly  determined  by  the 
amount  of  marks  previously  assigned  to  these  sub- 
jects. As  a consequence  of  this  (the  marks  having 
been  reduced),  we  cannot  ask  a school  to  spend  as 
much  time  on  a subject,  in  which  only  a small  award 
is  made,  as  on  a subject  with  a larger  award. 

7121.  It  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  to  ! o 
done  in  the  two  subjects.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a boy  taking  up  French  and 
Germain  though  he  cannot  get  so  much  marks 
as  are  given  for  Latin  or  Greek ; he  may 
bake  them  up  and  may  add  considerably  to  his 
marks  by  so  doing? — They  can  score  more  easily. 
It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a good  many  people  difficult 
to  score  in  natural  philosophy,  and  perhaps  in 
chemistry  too.  Perhaps  that  very  evil  has  come  in 
from  the  fact  that  you  cannot  have  a practical  ex- 
amination. The  examiners  have  had  to  go  on  giving 
more  and  more  difficult  questions  on  the  papers, 
whereas  the  tendency  should  be  the  very  opposite — 
to  go  down  more  and  more  to  the  fundamental 
things,  and  see  that  the  pupils  ai’e  properly  taught. 

7122.  There  is  another  statement  her- — “ that  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  the  Commissioners  receive 
annually  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  isso  expended 
as  to  practically  exterminate  science  in  Irish  schools.” 

I do  not  quite  understand  what  that  means.  Surely 
we  give  the  same  marks  to  science  that  we  gave  be- 
fore we  received  that  sum  of  money,  and  the  results 
we  give  are  larger  in  proportion  on  the  marks  gained 
in  science,  just  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  every  other 
subject  ? — Indirectly  it  is  true,  because  the  other  sub- 
jects have  become  so  lucrative. 

7123.  Surely  science  has  become  lucrative  equally 
with  the  other  subjects,  in  proportion  to  the  marks 
assigned? — But  the  more  lucrative  the  system  the 
less  desirable  is  it  to  spend  time  in  the  less  paying 
parts  of  it;  you  go  in  for  the  thing  that  bears  the 
main  portion  of  your  grant — that  is  the  heavy  sub- 
jects. Then  I think  a good  many  science  classes 
were  knocked  off  by  reducing  the  total.  Two  or 
thiee  years  ago  you  reduced  the  total  by  some  hun- 
dreds. That  caused  a good  many  schools  to  knock 
off  science,  and  that  is  a factor  to  be  considered. 

7124.  But  would  the  effect  of  that  not  be  largely 
to  lead  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  science 
was  merely  added  on  to  enable  the  boys  to  gain  so 
many  more  marks,  to  drop  science,  whilst  schools  in 
which  science  was  practically  taught,  and  the  boys 
acquired  a real  knowledge  of  it,  would  have  no  rea- 
son for  dropping  it? — The  schools  in  which  science  is 
practically  taught,  and  the  boys  acquire  a real  know- 
ledge, derive  no  practical  benefit  from  that  form  of 
instruction  from  you ; whereas  the  greater  your 
grant  becomes  the  more  chance  the  schools  have  of 
obtaining  large  grants,  and  therefore  the  less  likely 
they  are  to  continue  to  give  instruction  on  a non- 
paying  subject  which  does  not  directly  lead  to  a 
grant. 

7125.  Why  assume  that  science  would  be  a non- 
paying subject,  if  what  is  needed  is  a change  in  the 
programme,  or  in  the  way  in  which  the  examinations 
are  conducted? — Of  course  you  may  throw  it  back 
upon  the  fault  of  your  programme  and  your 
examination  ultimately,  if  you  think  the  evil  lies 
there. 

7126.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  science 
to  make  it  a non-paying  subject? — There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  science  to  make  it  non-paying  or 
badly  paying,  except  the  few  marks,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  examination  considering  the  small 
number  of  marks  which  you  allow  for  it. 

7127.  The  small  number  of  marks  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  system ; it  is  not  a new  tiling 
introduced  when  the  additional  grant  was  received 
by  the  Board? — Yes,  but  then  the  standard  required 
by  your  examiners  became  gradually  higher.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  obtain  passes  in  science. 

7128.  This  report  again  says  that  “ the 
present  system  of  the  Commissioners  indirectly 


renders  it  impracticable  for  the  schools  to  take 
advantage  of  the  aid  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.”  How  does  it  operate  in  that 
way?— As  I explained  before,  in  order  to  earn  a 
grant  in  a science  subject  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  a school  has  to  teach  that  subject 
experimentally;  the  teacher  has  to  illustrate  the 
subject  matter  of  his  lecture  by  experiments  per- 
formed before  the  class;  the  school  must  have  the 
apparatus  necessary  to  perform  those  experiments. 
Your  arrangements  require  no  such  conditions,  and 
accordingly  a good  deal  of  time  is  required  under  our 
system  before  the  teacher  can  give  the  lesson;  he 
must  spend  some  time  in  preparing  his  experiments- 
to  have  them  ready  for  the  class.  Under  your 
system,  if  he  takes  up  natural  philosophy,  he  has 
merely  to  say,  “We  will  take  the  next  ten  pages  for 
the  next  day,”  and  to  punish  a boy  for  not  knowing 
them,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  case  maw  be. 

7129.  Still,  if  he  connects  himself  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  and  teaches  the  subjects- 
experimentally,  surely  the  facts  are  impressed  much 
more  accurately  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  than 
they  would  otherwise  be? — I was  coming  to  that. 

7130.  Is  there  any  reason,  then,  why  those  pupils 
should  not  be  earning  results  both  from  our  Board 
and  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — I 
was  coming  to  that  point.  The  way  it  works  out  is- 
this.  If  he  comes  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Science  and  Art  we  require  him  to  spend 
more  time  on  t'mse  things,  and  we  insist  <-n  several 
conditions  which  require  more  or  less  trouble,  and 
nag  at  him  to  use  the  apparatus  more  if  he  is  not 
using  it  sufficiently,  and  perhaps  make  things  a little 
bit  unpleasant,  and  he  says,  “ Well,  your  course  does 
not  exactly  overlap  the  other ; perhaps  I had  better 
confine  myself  entirely  to  the  Intermediate  course,, 
and  teach  them  on  the  blackboard ; I will  get  better 
results  from  the  Intermediate.” 

7131.  I do  not  see  why  our  courses  should  not 
correspond  pretty  closely  with  those  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  if  a little  trouble  were  taken: 
to  arrange  them  with  that  view? — For  the  same 
students,  cf  course,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
bhev  should  be;  it  is  the  only  logical  consequence. 

7132.  I should  think  that  consultation  would 
make  it  quite  possible  to  remove  any  difficulty  of  that 
sort? — There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  it. 
You  must  remember  science  is  the  same  matter,  and 
the  best  course  for  one  system  should  be  the  best  for 
the  other.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  two 
courses  should  be  made  the  same,  or  practically  the 
same. 

7133.  But  as  things  stand,  it  has  not  prevented  a 
certain  number  of  schools  from  working  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  and  working  for  us  at 
the  same  time? — It  has  not,  but  they  work  under  a 
difficulty ; they  have  the  fear  that  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  this  Science  and  Art  class,  they  may 
perhaps  be  injured  under  the  Intermediate  Board — 
that  they  will  lose  more  than  they  will  gain,  and  that 
if  they  focussed  all  their  attention  on  teaching  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  your  grant,  it  might  be  better 
for  them. 

7134.  I understand  that  your  examinations  are 
simultaneous  examinations,  held  in  the  month  of 
May  in  all  schools? — The  May  examinations  are 
night  examinations.  Quite  recently  the  Department 
has  instituted  a day  examination  in  June  and  July 
also;  so  that  if  you  said  to  your  schools,  “Take 
science  subjects  under  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,”  the  science  subjects  would  be  examined 
in  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  the 
same  time  as  your  own  examination  was  conducted. 

7135.  Until  some  change  is  made  in  our  Act, 
we  could  not  say  that? — As  the  Act  stands  at 
present. 

7136.  We  cculd  not  say,  "We  will  take  the 
examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
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instead  of  ours,”  at  present  ?— Could  not  that  condi- 
tion be  attached  to  the  making  of  a grant? 

7137.  We  could  make  that  a condition,  but  we 
could  not  substitute  your  examination  for  ours  as 
the  Act  stands  at  present. 

7138.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  we  could  make 
that  a condition,  because  that  would  exclude  every 
school  working  for  profit?— That  is  a different  tiling. 

7139.  When  we  know  your  scheme,  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  but  upon  the 
Science  and  Art  scheme  as  it  at  present  stands,  I 
think  that  would  be  distinctly  illegal? — It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  practical 
•difficulty  in  that  matter — that  if  you  made  that 
regulation  things  would  work  out  all  right. 

7140.  Dr.  Barkley.- — I understand  your  system  is 
a system  of  payment  on  attendances;  the  rate  of 
payment  on  attendances  is  determined  by  the  results 
•of  examination,  and  also  by  the  report  of  the 
inspector  of  the  school? — Both  combined. 

7141.  And  it  is  the  result  for  the  entire  class, 
and  not  the  result  for  each  individual  in  the  class, 
that  determines  it,  is  it  not? — Yes.  The  payment 
is  the  same  on  each  individual  for  attendance ; so 
much  per  attendance  for  eaoh  individual  that  sits 
in  the  class. 

7142.  But  the  examination  result  is  a result  for 
the  entire  class,  and  not  a result  for  the  individual? 
Such  members  of  the  class  as  are  presented  for 
■examination  are  examined.  The  judgment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the  examina- 
tion, is,  of  course,  founded  upon  the  answering  of 
those  who  are  presented.  That  is  necessarily  so. 

7143.  Is  it  the  answering  of  each  individual  taken 
•separately,  or  the  number  of  passes  and  the  number 
of  honours  obtained  out  of  the  number  presented, 
that  decides  the  result? — It  is  applied  to  the  answer- 
ing of  the  whole  class,  but  of  course  in  judging  of 
that  you  must  deal  with  individuals,  because  you 
examine  them  individually. 

7144.  That  answering  is  judged  of  by  the 
examiners  in  London? — Yes,  the  permanent  Board. 

7145.  And  you  say  at  the  same  time  practical 
oral  tests  are  applied  in  the  schools  when  the 
examinations  are  conducted? — Yes,  in  those  subjects 
in  which  practical  instruction  is  taken. 

7146.  How  are  the  results  of  ihese  practical  and 
oral  tests  to  be  judged  by  the  examiners  %— Just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  written.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end. 

7147.  How  would  the  examiners  in  London  know 
how  the  practical  and  oral  test  has  succeeded  in  a 
school  ? — If  you  fix  your  attention  on  such  a subject  as 
art  which  requires  essentially  a practical  examination. 
It  is  a practical  examination  going  on  over  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  and  deals  with  piobably  200,000  pupils. 
The  work  is  sent  into  London  and  examined  by  an 
•expert  examiner  in  London  and  a certain  award  is 
given. 

7148.  Then,  if  you  take  science? — If  you  take  a 
subject  like  practical  chemistry,  an  examination  in 
practical  chemistry  is  conducted  in  a school  where 
that  can  be  done,  that  is  fitted  with  laboratory 
benches,  &c.,  and  where,  it  can  be  done.  A certain 
number  of  students  present  themsehes  for  pi-actical 
examination.  A sealed  envelope,  containing  ques- 
tions on  which  they  are  to  be  examined  or  the  specific 
things  to  be  performed  by  the  students,  is  sent  forward 
to  be  opened  on  the  next  day  at  the  examination.  A 
superintendent  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion. Your  superintendents  would  be  quite  able  to 
conduct  a practical  examination  in  chemistry,  because 
a student  gets  a specified  thing  to  do,  and  he  writes 
out  the  result  of  his  investigation  on  paper.  And 
the  superintendent  sees  that  he  is  supplied  with  cer- 
tain tilings,  and  the  paper  containing  the  record  of 
his  results  is  sent  back  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

7149.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  superintendent 
to  be  himself  an  expert? — No,  not  necessarily;  The 
examiner  in  practical  chemistry  need  not  appear  in 


the  room  at  all.  It  is  not  necessary  for  hi  m to  be 
there  so  long  as  he  lays  down  certain  things  to  be 
done,  and  supplies  the  apparatus  to  do  it.  In  prac- 
tical science  it  is  better,  however,  to  have  an  expert 
there  to  make  notes,  one  who  knows  the  subjects.  So 
that  these  difficulties  are  more  apparent  than  real. 

7150.  Your  Department  pays  half  the  expense  of 
the  equipment  of  schools  where  the  other  half  is  paid 
for  locally.  It  has  been  suggested  that  probably  our 
Boaiyl  might  pay  the  other  half.  Would  that  satisfy 
the  rules  of  your  Department,  or  would  they  insist 
on  the  money  being  raised  locally  ? — I believe  that 
would  completely  fit  in  with  what  I suggested  this 
morning,  that  you  should  become  the  local  authority 
for  Ireland,  and  then  you  would  replace  all  the  local 
committees.  If  you  supplied  one  half  from  your 
residue  grant,  then  the  Department  would  supply  the 
other  half. 

7151.  Would  the  Department  accept  that  as  re- 
presenting the  local  contributions? — I think  the  De- 
partment must  accept  it — that  is  my  private  opinion 
of  their  rules — that  you,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
residue  grant,  might  act  as  the  local  authority,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Department  would  be  very  glad  to 
meet  you  and  to  aid  you  in  that  capacity. 

7152..  Chairman. — We  should  have  to  get  a new 
Act  of  Parliament  before  we  could  do  it? — Before 
you  could  give  the  money,  but  you  could  allow  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  give  you  the 
money  in  the  meantime. 

7153.  Dr.  Barkley. — Some  of  the  schools,  I 
understand,  get  grants  from  the  Department  at 
present  ? — Oh,  yes.  Every  year,  of  course,  a certain 
amount  is  claimed.  That  also  applies  to  the  construc- 
tion of  chemical  laboratories  and  necessary  fittings 
of  special  construction. 

7154.  You  gave  us  some  particulars  about  the 
present  schools  receiving  aid  from  your  Department 
in  Ireland.  The  greater  number  of  them,  it  seems,  are 
Intermediate  schools.  There  are  a few  that  are  pri- 
mary schools,  and  there  are  also  the  convent  schools, 
which  you  can  hardly  say  are  primary  or  secon- 
dary ? — As  a general  rule,  they  are  secondary.  In 
particular  cases,  primary. 

7155.  But  take  them  as  a whole.  You  could 
hardly  say  that  they  were  all  secondary,  or  that  they 
might  not  include  primary ? — Eighty  per  cent.,  of 
them,  I should  say,  are  Intermediate  schools. 

7 1 56.  That  would  represent  about  thirty  ? — There 
is  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  them  National  Schools. 

7157.  What  I refer  to  as  primary  teaching  is  not 
teaching  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  ? — I 
know,  but  the  secondary  schools  that  I am  speaking 
about,  are  in  connection  with  the  Intermediate 
Board,  and  are  preparing  pupils  for  your  exami- 
na  tions. 

7158.  Some  of  them  are.  Your  calendar  for  1897 
shows  that  there  are  a number  of  schools  not  in  con- 
nection with  us,  but  which  can  hardly  be  called  primary 
schools.  For  instance,  the  Science  and  Art  School  in 
Belfast,  in  College  Square,  North  ; the  Science  and 
Art  School  in  Derry  ; the  Municipal  Science  and  Art 
Schools  in  Cork  ; the  Science  and  Training  College  in 
Waterford.  None  of  these  institutions  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  us;  they  would  form  a third 
class? — Those  schools  are  called  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art.  In  Belfast,  Derry,  Waterford,  Limerick, 
and  Cork,  they  correspond  to  some  extent  to  the 
School  of  Art  here — the  Government  School  of  Science 
and  Art ; they  are  really  Schools  of  Art  with  some 
science  drawing  subjects  added. 

7159.  And  therefore,  of  course,  they  are  not  of  the 
nature  of  Intermediate  schools  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
They  are  public  Schools  of  Art  rather. 

7160.  Then  there  are  what  are  described  as  the 
Technical  schools  in  Lower  Kevin-street,  Dublin, 
where  a large  number  of  pupils  are  taught  ? — There 
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are  nine  or  ten  Technical  schools  in  Ireland  receiving 
aid  from  the  Technical  authority — the  local  authority 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  These  include 
schools  at  Galway,  Cork,  Belfast,  &c. 

7161.  There  is  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Belfast. 
Of  course  the  ages  there  are  beyond  the  ages  we  deal 
with  ? — yes.  At  the  Workingmen’s  Institute  they 
receive  aid  under  the  Science  and  Art  classes 
regulation,  hut  they  are  now  in  addition  working 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  and  receive 
aid  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  equivalent 
to  that  given  by  the  local  authority.  The  Town 
Council  gives  them  ,£250  a year. 

7162.  So  that  a large  portion  of  the  grant  dis- 
tributed through  your  Department  goes  to  schools 
that  would  not  be  Intermediate  schools  in  any  sensei 

-Yes  ; but  the  number  of  schools  deriving  benefit  in 
that  way  is  very  small  compared  with  the  others. 

7163.  But  the  number  of  pupils  leturned  as  under 
instruction  is  large,  and  I suppose  the  amount  of 
benefit  is  large  in  proportion  1 — Oh,  yes  ; but  the 
only  school  that  receives  anything  large  is  the  Kevin- 
street  Technical  School.  The  contributions  to  the 
country  Technical  Schools  are  really  very  small.  The 
Killarney  school  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  for  instance, 
only  received  £25  a year.  In  Gort  and  other  places 
they  receive  small  sums. 

7164.  You  made  a suggestion  that  drawing  should 
be  compulsory  in  Intermediate  schools — at  least  at 
the  beginning.  Is  not  that  impossible  as  things  stand 
at  present.  There  must  be  a great  many  of  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  which  have  not  got  any  teacher  com- 
petent to  teach  drawing  ? — Yes  ; but,  if  you  pay  them 
for  teaching  drawing,  you  will  get  teachers. 

7165.  But  we  do  not  pay  unless  they  teach  it.  You 
suggest  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory.  If  so, 
the  schools  would  have  to  provide  a teacher,  or  else 
cease  to  be  connected  with  us  ? — I do  not  think  that 
that  is  a practical  difficulty,  for  there  are  teachers 
quite  capable  of  teaching  drawing  in  these  schools, 
and  most  of  the  schools  take  drawing  at  present.  The 
majority  of  the  schools  in  connection  with  us  take 
drawing  under  us,  because  they  take  drawing  under 
you  too.  So  teachers  exist  in  most  localities. 

7166.  There  are  a great  number  of  schools  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with.  We  have  almost  400, 
while  you  are  only  dealing  with  100.  So  we  have  a 
large  number  of  schools  in  which  I don’t  think  the 
schools  themselves  profess  to  teach  draw  ing  1 — If  you 
have  a difficulty  in  forcing  drawing  on  the  schools, 
you  may  try  it  gradually.  And  it  is  necessary  to 
have  it  done,  as  it  is  a very  useful  part  of  a boy’s 
education  when  he  is  young. 

7167.  It  is  useful  when  boys  are  preparing  to  enter 
a university  that  a school  should  be  competent  to  give 
proper  instruction  in  mathematics  and  classics,  and, 
perhaps,  modern  languages,  and  yet  such  a school  may 
have  no  arrangements  for  drawing  at  all  ? — Yes ; but 
if  you  made  it  desirable  to  teach  drawing,  I think 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  teaching  it,  and 
very  soon  you  could  make  it  compulsory.  The  best 
way  is  to  bribe  people  to  undertake  it  for  a while, 
and  afterwards  force  them  to  do  it. 

7168.  That  is  different  from  making  it  compulsory  ? 
— I propose  to  bribe  them  in  my  scheme,  for  it  gives 
them  your  results  and  ours  at  the  same  time.  You 
will  find  that  most  of  the  schools  will  do  drawing. 

7169.  I think  you  may  take  it  that  a large  number 
of  our  schools  have  not  drawing  at  present,  and  could 
not  have  it  unless  they  had  a teacher  qualified  to 
teach  it  1 — I think  there  woidd  not  be  very  much 
difficulty  in  finding  such  a teacher.  The  difficulty  is 
one  that  would  not  be  very  serious  in  practice. 

7170.  As  to  exhibitions,  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  entrance  exhibitions  for  poor  children. 
Would  not  it  be  very  difficult  to  qualify  them  in  that 
way? — Well,  of  course,  the  poverty  of  the  student  is 
an  element  I suggested. 

7171.  But  how  to  be  determined  ? — By  the  parents 
or  guardian. 


7172.  But  your  Department  found  it  necessary 
o-radually  to  do  away  with  the  limitation  of  the 
income  of  the  parents  ?— Yes,  because  they  were  forced 
up  from  below. 

7173.  We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  arriving 
at  the  income  of  the  parents,  and,  if  we  fixed  the 
income  at  a certain  amount,  we  would  have  pressure 
from  those  just  above  it  to  include  them  ? — You 
might  ask  the  parents  and  school  authorities  on  that 
point,  and  ascertain  who  were  the  deserving  pupils 
and  pupils  to  be  encouraged. 

7174.  If  you  give  these  exhibitions  to  the  schools 
to  be  distributed,  then  the  question  arises,  what 
proportion  would  you  give  to  one  school  as 
compared  with  another,  and  what  means  have 
we  of  determining  that  unless  by  the  result 
of  general  examination?  -My  point  was  this — 
that,  so  as  to  avoid  complication,  it  might  be  desir- 
able for  you  to  award  some  entrance  exhibitions  for 
very  intelligent  boys  from  primary  schools. 

7175.  How  is  their  intelligence  to  be  tested? — 
Well,  Ireland  is  not  a very  large  place,  and  nearly 
everyone  in  Ireland  knows  about  everyone  else. 

7176.  It  has  a population  of  four  and  a- half  millions, 
at  all  events  ? — They  might  be  given  indiscriminately 
to  children  attending  the  primary  schools. 

7177.  I am  afraid,  if  given  indiscriminately,  there 
would  lie  too  many  candidates? — I mean,  as  far  as 
income  is  concerned. 

7178.  Do  you  propose  an  educational  test? — Of 
course.  My  system  was  that  your  scholarships  were 
to  be  awarded  by  examination,  and  that  alone.  And 
then,  at  the  other  end,  I suggested  that  they  might 
have  “leaving  scholarships.”  And  I said  that,  if  the 
parents  were  extremely  wealthy,  it  might  be  desirable 
for  you  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  give 
exhibitions  to  children  of  wealthy  parents,  while 
there  were  so  many  children  in  Ireland  whose  parents 
were  not  wealthy,  and  on  whose  education  your  money 
might  be  profitably  spent. 

7179.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line? — You 
might  draw  the  line  where  the  income  was  more 
than  £2,000  a year  for  instance. 

7180.  That  is  so  very  high  that  it  would  practically 
mean  no  line  at  all  ? — You  might  make  it  £1,000  a 
year,  or  £500. 

7181.  Then  we  would  require  to  have  a certificate 
and  return  of  income? — You  can  determine  that  to 
the  best  of  your  ability,  if  you  decide  that  it  is  a 
desirable  thing.  Of  course  you  would  be  the  persons 
to  rule  on  that  subject,  as  to  whether  a student  was 
eligible  or  not  under  the  rule  to  hold  the  exhibition. 

7182.  Do  you  propose  these  leaving  scholarships 
and  the  entrance  exhibitions  in  addition  to  the 
present  exhibitions  or  in  lieu  of  them? — In  lieu  of 
them.  I did  not  draw  out  any  fixed  scheme  concern- 
ing them.  I thought  the  entrance  exhibition  might 
entitle  a boy  to  an  Intermediate  school  course  of 
education,  and  then,  if,  on  leaving  that  school,  on 
attaining  the  senior  standard,  he  gains  a leaving 
scholarship  that  could  be  used  to  keep  him  one  or  two 
years  in  a university  or  at  his  profession,  to  whatever 
he  goes — provided  the  money  is  spent  in  furthering 
his  education.  It  might  be  in  a university  or  otherwise. 

7183.  Then,  as  to  assigning  scholarships  to 
particular  schools,  how  are  we  to  determine  what 
schools  should  get  a certain  sum  assigned  to  them  for 
scholarships,  so  as  to  distribute  the  fund  fairly  between 
them,  having  regard  to  the  different  localities  and 
other  circumstances? — Well,  you  would  have  the 
report  of  your  inspectors.  That  is  the  only  means. 
If  you  wish  to  give  any  weight  to  any  consideration 
other  than  the  general  public  examination,  you  would 
have  to  depend  on  the  reports  of  the  inspector,  who 
would  inform  you  as  to  the  exact  local  conditions. 
It  may  be  desirable  in  some  cases  to  give  further 
assistance  to  a school  which  was  working  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances  and  in  a poor  district.  However, 
I expect,  at  first  you  would  not  differentiate  in  that 
way.  You  would  gradually  work  up  to  it. 
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7184.  In  the  meantime  we  would  he  obliged  to 
award  any  exhibitions  that  we  may  give  at  the  general 
examinations  that  are  now  held  for  Ireland  1— -Yes ; 
I think  you  should  in  the  meantime  give  your  exhi- 
bitions and  your  scholarships  as  the  result  of  your 
annual  examinations. 

7185.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education  in  England.  I shall  ask  you 
whether  you  agree  with  the  view  that  is  put  forward 
in  the  report  on  two  or  three  points.  The  report  first 
lays  down  that  all  secondary  schools  that  form  part 
of  the  recognised  school  supply  of  the  country  should 
be  open  to  inspection,  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — 
Certainly,  all  schools  receiving  aid. 

7186.  Aid  from  the  State  ? — Yes. 

7187.  Do  you  consider  that  this  inspection  should 
cover  such  matters  as  the  school  equipment,  general 
observation  of  the  time  tables,  the  quality  of  teaching, 
all  that  would  naturally  form  part  of  the  visit  of  an 
intelligent  observer? — Certainly,  each  of  these. 

7188.  That  is  laid  down  in  the  English  report  as 
fundamental.  Then  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  supplement  this  by  something 
further,  in  order  to  test  fully  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  two  forms  of  supplement  are  pro- 
posed : either  a more  complete  educational  inspection, 
or  an  examination  of  the  school  as  a whole.  Thus 
we  have  the  preliminary  inspection,  as  we  may  call 
it,  plus  a detailed  complete  inspection  of  the  school, 
or  plus  an  examination.  Now,  you  see  in  one  of 
these  systems  there  would  be  no  examination  applied 
as  a test  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  in  the  other 
there  would  be  ? — No  written  examination. 

7189.  No  examination,  except  that  which  would 
naturally  form  part  of  the  work  of  an  inspector 
visiting  the  school  ? — Yes. 

7190.  You  have  not  contemplated  abolishing  ex- 
aminations to  that  extent  in  our  Irish  schools? — 
No,  I think  it  quite  unfeasible  to  abolish  the  written 
examination  at  present. 

7191.  You  have  not  contemplated  the  abolition  of 
examination  and  the  substitution  of  inspection  alone, 
as  a means  of  testing  the  work  of  the  school  ? — No, 
except  in  the  future  it  might  be  done,  if  found 
desirable. 

7192.  That  is  when  we  get  in  the  region  of  the 
ideal  ? — Yes. 

7193.  It  may,  of  course,  be  useful  to  keep  the 
ideal  in  view  f — I think  it  should  be  kept  in  view. 

7194.  You  do  not  consider  that  at  present  it  would 
be  feasible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  make  such 
a sweeping  change  as  that  in  the  Irish  schools  ? — I 
think  at  present  it  is  undesirable,  and  would  be 
attended  with  very  great  difficulties. 

7195.  But  it  may  be  kept  in  view  as  a thing  to  be 
worked  up  to,  and  to  be  reached  at  a future  time,  when 
the  practical  difficulties  that  exist  at  present  disappear? 
— That  is  exactly  my  view. 

7196.  May  I take  it  that  you  are  altogether  against 
the  system  of  assessing  the  grants  to  the  schools  on 
the  basis  of  results  fees,  I mean  individual  results  of 
the  individual  examination? — As  the  only  test — 
certainly. 

7197.  You  are  totally  opposed  to  that? — Yes. 

7198.  But  T believe  your  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment claims  the  credit,  or,  as  some  of  us  may  con- 
sider, the  discredit,  of  having  introduced  that  form  of 
payment  into  English  education  ? — Yes,  it  was  a very 
good  system  to  start  educational  work,  but  not  a good 
one  to  continue  it. 

7199.  It  was  found  a useful  system  at  one  time, 
not  only  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  also 
by  other  educational  bodies,  the  Elementary  Education 
Departments  of  both  England  and  Scotland,  the  Irish 
National  Education  Board,  and  also  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

7200.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  such 
a system  was  introduced  for  a certain  purpose,  and 
was  found  effective  for  that  purpose,  it  is  a desirable 


thing  to  continue  it  after  it  has  achieved  its  main  F<A.  7,  1899. 
object? — No,  I think  it  is  a pernicious  system  Thomas 
now.  Preston,  m.a., 

7201.  Kindly  describe  to  us  the  actual  system  now  D BC->  V R B- 
at  work  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  Let 

me  put  it  to  you  in  this  way  : — There  are  two  kinds 
of  schools  that  you  deal  with,  science  and  art  classes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  science  schools  on  the  other  ? — 

Yes. 

7202.  Those  secondary  schools  that  were  known 
up  to  a year  ago  as  organised  science  schools  ? — Now 
schools  of  science. 

7203.  These  are  two  totally  distinct  things,  the 
classes  and  the  schools? — Yes. 

7204.  The  science  schools  represent  a higher 
standard  ? — Not  necessarily. 

7205.  A more  complete  scientific  teaching  ? — An 
organised  system  of  science  instruction. 

7206.  Let  us  begin  with  the  science  classes  ? — The 
science  classes  consist,  say,  of  a single  class  in 
magnetism  and  electricity  in  a school  or  an  institution 
at  night  or  by  day,  attended  by  certain  pupils,  and 
taught  by  a qualified  teacher. 

7207.  Row  does  the  Department  form  its  judg- 
ment of  the  qualifications  of  ahe  teacher  ? — Ttasks 
the  inspector  to  visit  the  class  and  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  buildings,  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching, 
the  equipment,  the  experimental  work,  and  the 
general  work  of  the  class. 

7208.  Then  the  inspector  is  expected  to  hear  and 
see  the  teacher  conducting  a class  ? — Yes. 

7209.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  a very  excellent  way 
of  testing  the  capacity  of  a teacher  ? — Yes  ; I think 
it  is  a very  desirable  thing. 

7210.  I don’t  know  whether  you  would  go  as  far  as  I 
am  inclined  to  go — that  it  is  a far  better  test  of  the 
capacity  of  the  teacher  than  the  fact  of  his  having 
passed  an  examination  ? — Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly. 

7211.  To  test  his  capacity  as  a teacher.  I am  not 
speaking  of  his  actual  knowledge,  but  his  capacity  as 
a teacher.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  better  test  than 
to  see  how  a man  does  his  work  ? — You  cannot  have  a 
better  test  than  seeing  How  a man  does  his  work.  The 
Department  says,  first  of  all,  “ You  must  have  an 
educational  qualification,  you  must  have  passed  some 
examination,”  or  something  equivalent. 

7212.  That  is,  if  he  has  a certificate  of  having 
passed  an  examination,  though  the  Department  may 
not  have  evidence  that  he  is  able  to  teach,  they  are 
satisfied  with  that  ?— Yes,  they  say,  “ You  may 
start.” 

7213.  Though  they  have  no  evidence,  from  actual 
work,  as  to  whether  he  is  a capable  teacher  or  not? — 

Whether  he  is,  or  is  not;  they  say  to  him,  “ We  will 
send  an  inspector  now  to  report  on  your  teaching. 

7214.  As  a beginning,  they  are  satisfied  with  that, 
if  he  lias  nothing  else  ?— - Yes,  if  they  are  satisfied  by 
some  preliminary  investigation  of  his  qualification. 

But,  even  though  he  had  the  literary  qualification  in 
the  past,  if  the  inspector  reported  that  he  was  alto- 
gether unfit  for  the  position  of  a teacher,  and  unable 
to  teach,  the  Department  would  withdraw  its  recogni- 
tion. So  it  also  depends  on  the  report  of  the 
inspector. 

7215.  Are  there  not  a large  number  of  teachers  in 
Ireland  under  you  who  have  had  no  preliminary  cer- 
tificate, but  are  fully  recognised  as  qualified  teachers 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  inspected  by  a 
competent  inspector,  and  recognised  by  him  as  qualified 
teachers  ? — Several  cases  of  that. 

7216.  Now,  as  to  the  grants.  The  grants  are  not 
paid  on  the  direct  results  of  the  examinations? — 

Indirectly  on  the  results  of  the  examinations. 

7217.  Compare  it  with  the  Intermediate  system. 

In  the  Senior  Grade  under  our  system  a school  may 
earn  £39  on  the  answering  of  one  boy  in  the  examina- 
tion ; so  it  will  make  £39  of  a difference  to  the  school 
whether  forty-nine  or  forty-eight  boys  pass  in  that 
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ftb.  7,  1899.  sense.  Could  that  very  notably  affect  the  amount  of 
Thomas  grant  to  be  given  in  your  case? — No;  scarcely 

Preston,  m.a.,  sensibly,  practically  not  at  all.  JJut  if,  say,  thirty  - 
d.sc.,  r.a.B.  nine  passed,  or  if  only  nine  passed,  that  would  make 
a difference. 

7218.  But  minute  differences  do  not  really  affect 
the  result? — Practically  not. 

7219.  Whereas  in  the  Intermediate  system  each 
individual  result  must  substantially  affect  the  amount 
of  the  grant? — Yes. 

7220.  Your  grant  is  founded  mainly  on  the  at- 
tendances?— Altogether  on  the  attendances. 

7221.  The  number  of  attendances  made  by  the  boys 
in  the  class  for  the  whole  year? — Yes. 

7222.  But  the  amount  paid  per  attendance  is  not 
a fixed  sum  ? -That  varies. 

7222a.  Within  what  range  dees  it  vary? — From 
2 d.  to  6 d. 

7223.  That  is  in  the  elementary  stage,  and  it  varies 
from  4 d.  to  Is.  4 d.  in  the  advanced  stage? — Yes. 

7224.  The  minimum  grant  is  paid  if  the  inspector 
reports  that  the  school  is  just  barely  up  to  the  level  ? 
— If  he  does  not  actually  condemn  the  school. 

. 7225.  And  it  may  range  from  that  to  the  maxi- 

mum ? — Yes. 

7226.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  inspector’s 
report? — And  the  examination.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine how  much  it  should  be  they  examine  the  school, 
and  also  inspect  it.  Combining  the  results  of  the 
examination  with  the  report  of  the  inspector,  they 
assess  the  schools.  It  may  be  5 d.  or  4 d.  per  attend- 
ance ; it  is  paid  on  every  attendance  made. 

7227.  Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  with  your 
department  to  diminish  the  weight  that  is  to  be 
attached  to  examination  and  to  increase  the  weight  to 
be  attached  to  inspection? — Yes.  Up  to  three  or 
four  years  ago  it  was  altogether  by  examination 
and  payment  by  results.  They  have  gradually  intro- 
duced inspection. 

7228.  And  I may  take  it  that  that  has  been  intro- 
duced as  the  result  of  great  experience  that  has  been 
gained  by  the  working  of  the  Department  all  over 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ? — Yes ; forced  on 
the  Department  by  experience. 

7229.  Coming  nowto  the  schools  of  science,  are  there 
any  results  payments  there? — No  results  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  pay  results,  in  regard  to  the  answering 
of  individual  students.  There  is  an  average  grant 
assessed  on  every  pupil  in  the  school ; a certain 
fixed  amount — part  of  which  fixed  amount  depends 
on  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  buildings  and  a 
variable  part  is  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector,  the 
amount  of  it  depending  on  his  report,  and  he  practi- 
cally assesses  it.  I should  state  that,  as  a rule,  a 
single  inspector  does  not  visit  a school  and  assess  it ; 
he  does  it  in  conjunction  with  one  or  two  others,  and 
therefore  the  grant  to  each  school  is  determined  by  a 
combination  of  inspectors  familiar  with  the  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

7230.  I find  that  the  amount  received  by  the 
various  schools  differs  very  much  ? — Some  get  very 
little,  and  some  a great  deal. 

7231.  I find  that  there  are  three  schools,  of 
which  one,  gets  only  10s.,  another  14s.  7 d.,  and 
another  15s.f — Yes,  very  likely. 

7232.  These  are  very  exceptional  ? — Yes. 

7233.  On  the  other  hand  I find  schools  getting  £7 6, 
£164,  £229,  £351,  and  £525  1— Yes. 

7234.  That  variation  comes  not  alone  from  the  re- 
port of  the  inspector,  but  from  the  number  of  pupils 
that  are  in  attendance,  and  the  number  of  attendances 
that  they  make,  and  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion ? — Yes.  It  should  be  understood  that  schools 
there  mean,  in  some  cases,  only  individual  classes, 
and  that  seme  classes  may  have  only  two  pupils  in 
the  elementary  stage,  and  it  may  be  three  or  four 
pupils  in  elementary  drawing ; or  the  class  may  be  a 
very  large  one,  or  a whole  institution,  such  as  the 
De  La  Salle  College,  Waterford,  which  earns  a very 
large  grant. 


7235.  You  view  the  question  of  inspection,  of 
course,  mainly  in  reference  to  your  own  department  of 
natural  science  and  mathematics? — Yes. 

7236.  You  said  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  a cor- 
responding inspection  in  other  departments  of  the 
school  ? — Yes,  very  desirable  in  modern  languages,  I 
think. 

7237.  Take  the  ancient  languages,  and  also  Eng- 
lish and  everything  else.  Why  do  you  not  think  it 
desirable  to  have  inspection  in  all  the  departments  if 
it  is  desirable  in  one? — I think  it  is  more  easy  to  test 
the  work  done  in  the  school  in  ancient  classics  and  in 
English,  than  in  the  modern  languages,  by  a written 
examination. 

7238.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  bring  life  into  the 
school  and  keep  the  teaching  up  to  the  proper  stan- 
dard if  the  quality  of  all  the  teaching  was  made  the 
subject  of  inspection  ? — It  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  have  experts  in  the  modem  languages  and  all  other 
subjects  visiting  the  schools. 

7239.  How  many  inspectors  would  be  required  to 

do  all  the  work  in  the  Intermediate  schools  in  Ire- 
land ? Would  it  take  very  many  for  that  general  in- 
spection? I do  not  speak  now  of  the  higher  and 
more  searching  system  of  inspection,  mentioned  in  the 
Report  of  the  English  Secondary  Education  Commis- 
sion as  an  alternative  to  examination  of  any  kind, 
the  kind  of  inspection  that  has  been  called  a “ con- 
tinuous audit  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  ” ? — If  all 
your  Intermediate  schools  were  in  connection  with  us, 
you  have  less  than  300  Intermediate  schools 

7240.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Less  than  400? — 
Less  than  400. 

7241.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Of  course  there  are 
not  400  taking  up  natural  science — say  300? — Two 
hundred,  certainly  not  300,  take  up  the  science  sub- 
jects. 

7242.  I suppose  two  inspectors  would  do  it? — 
J udging  roughly  from  what  the  Department  does  in 
England,  if  you  appoint  one  district  inspector  with  an 
assistant,  it  would  do  for  science. 

7243.  That  is  practically  two  inspectors? — Yes. 

7244.  And  I suppose  there  would  not  be  more  than 
two  required  for  modern  languages  and  two  for  pro- 
bably the  other  literary  branches  put  together  ? — Y es, 
I should  say  about  that. 

7245.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I wish  to 
ask  you,  based  upon  your  own  actual  experience.  You 
are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  witnesses  whose 
evidence,  that  is  to  say,  whose  opinions,  on  the  subject 
of  inspection  we  have  had  here  : you  come  here  as  an 
actual  inspector  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
having  conducted  for  four  years  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion in  a number  of  schools  all  over  Ireland?  — Yes; 
and  in  England,  too,  and  in  Wales. 

7246.  Let  us  keep  to  Ireland  for  the  present.  And 
— as  religion  has  to  be  mentioned  here — these  schools 
that  have  been  inspected  by  you  included  schools, 
some  of  them  under  the  management  of  Catholic 
authorities,  and  some  under  the  management  of  Pro- 
testant authorities.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes ; certainly. 

7247.  Did  you  find  that  there  was  any  difficulty 
put  in  your  way,  or  that  there  was  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  the  efficiency  of  your  work,  from  the  fact  of 
a school  being  managed  by  a Protestant  or  by  a 
Catholic  ? — A bsolutely  none.  In  fact  the  question  of 
religion  never  appeared  except  as  a bogey  held  by 
people  advocating  other  ideas.  In  the  practical  work 
1 have  never  found  it  to  exist.  J am  received  with 
equal  courtesy  in  all  classes  of  schools. 

7248.  I am  sure  of  that,  but  I think  it  a very  im- 
portant matter  to  have  it  in  our  notes  as  a matter  of 
fact.  It  may  be  important  also  that  we  should  have 
something  as  to  the  particular  classes  of  schools.  Y ou 
have  inspected  a number  of  schools  of  a distinctly  In- 
termediate type.  Let  us  take  the  Loreto  Nuns’  schools; 
everyone  knows  that  the  young  ladies’ schools  which  are 
conducted  by  the  Loreto  Nuns  throughout  Ireland 
are  secondary  schools? — Yes,  very  superior  schools.  J 
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7249.  You  visited  a number  of  these? — Yes  ; you 
-will  find  on  the  list,  Rathfarnham,  Stephen’s-green, 
Kilkenny,  and  Dalkey,  and  many  others. 

7250.  The  nuns  never  resented  your  visits? — No. 

7251.  Or  though  t vou  were  interfering  with  their  free- 
dom as  teachers  ? — No,  they  were  always  very  pleasant. 

7252.  They  didn’t  faint  when  you  came  into  their 
schoolrooms  ? — No. 

7253.  The  Dominican  Nuns  in  their  schools  like 
Sion  Hill  and  Cabra,  and  Taylor’s  Hill,  Galway,  and 
Sk  Mary’s  University  College,  Merrion-square,  these 
also  represent  our  highest  type  of  schools? — Yes,  and 
the  Qrsuline  Convents  at  Blackrock,  Cork,  <fec.,  &c. 

7254.  And  you  visit  also  a number  of  Christian 
Brothers  schools  through  the  country  ? — Yes,  the 
highest  class  of  Intermediate  schools. 

7255.  You  visited  the  Christian  Brothers  College, 
Cork,  and  the  Presentation  Brothers  in  Cork? — Yes. 

7256.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Wesley  College, 
Steph»n’s-green,  the  High  School,  Harcourt-street, 
the  Masonic  Boys  School ; all  these  are  Intermediate 
schools  ? — Yes,  these  were  in  connection. 

7257.  And  you  found  yourself  equally  welcomed 
in  the  schools,  whether  Intermediate  or  primary, 
whether  conducted  by  Protestants  or  Catholics? — 
Exactly  the  same. 

7258.  Did  anyone  ever  say  that  the  inspection  in- 
terfered injuriously  with  the  work  of  the  schools? — 


No ; I have  had  many  intimations  that  the  teachers 
consider  it  a great  advantage  to  have  an  inspector 
going  around  to  assist  them  in  special  subjects.  It 
just  happened  this  year  that  in  the  case  of  several 
schools  of  art  and  art  classes  the  Department  sent 
round  an  artist  familiar  with  English  art-work  to 
visit  the  schools. 

7259.  Did  this  gentleman  visit  Rathfarnham 
Convent  lately? — Yes,  and  several  other  schools. 

7 260.  I suppose  he  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
nuns  referred.  A.  nun  from  Rathfarnham  told  me  a few 
days  ago  that  one  of  the  most  useful  educational  helps 
they  ever  got  there  was  from  a visit  of  an  inspector 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department?  - Yes,  as  a matte* 
of  factl  accompanied  him  to  some  of  the  schools.  I am 
glad  the  Department  did  it,  as  I think  it  is  the  best 
way  in  which  they  can  expend  some  of  their  money. 

7261.  And  probably  you  did  not  know,  and  I dare 
say  the  nuns  did  not  know,  whether  he  was  a Pro- 
testant or  a Catholic  ? — No ; and  I am  sure  they  did 
not  ask  him  the  question : and  since  I went  round 
inspecting  I have  never  been  asked  the  question 
whether  I am  a Catholic  or  a Protestant,  and  I be- 
lieve a great  many  do  not  know. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

[NOTE.— Some  questions  and  answers  in  Mr.  Preston’s  evidence 
have  been  omitted  at  his  request  with  the  sanction  of  l he  Com- 
mission. as  they  related  to  Departmental  matters  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  Inquiry— Secre/or//.] 


Rev.  Brother  J.  A.  O’Mahony,  Director,  Christian  Brothers  Schools,  North  Richmond-street,  Dublin, 
examined. 


7262.  Chairman.  — Brother  O’Mahony,  I think 
you  come  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Christian 
Brothers? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7263.  And  you  are  aware  that  a very  able  paper 
has  been  sent  in  to  us  by  your  Superior-General, 
Brother  Maxwell? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7264.  Now  you  may  assume  that  every  member  of 
the  Commission  has  carefully  considered  that  paper. 
I may  take  it  that  paper,  together  with  what  you  now 
tell  us,  embody  the  suggestions  of  the  Christian 
Brothers? — Well,  there  were  some  matters  in  that 
paper  that  perhaps  I should  supplement.  I should 
like  to  begin  by  asking  the  Commission  not  to  expect 
from  me  anything  very  novel.  So  much  information 
has  be'-m  already  laid  before  you  by  persons  so 
thoroughly  competent  to  do  so  that  it  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  find  anything  new  to  add.  What  I propose  to 
do  then  is  to  make  as  briefly  as  I can  a few  practical 
suggestions,  such  as  occurred  to  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues from  time  to  time  as  the  results  of  our  ex- 
perience from  the  working  of  the  present  system  of 
Intermediate  education,  and  such  as  may  be  of  some 
use  in  making  'it  more  powerful  for  good.  The  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system  has  undoubtedly  served 
useful  purposes  and  produced  beneficial  effects.  It 
put  an  end  to  the  apathy  and  stagnation  that  existed 
before  its  introduction,  and  aroused  and  still  keeps 
alive  a spirit  of  public  interest  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  high  standard  of  education  it  requires  to 
be  maintained,  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  maintaining 
that  high  standard  has  done  much  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  Ireland.  The  monetary  help  it  affords 
to  managers  enables  them  to  provide  better  appliances 
and  more  effective  teaching  power  in  their  schools 
The  training  students  receive  under  it  tends  to  foster 
in  them  habits  of  industry,  force  of  character,  and 
fixity  of  purpose.  I should  like  to  emphasise  this 
statement,  as  persons  but  slightly  acquainted  with  ihe 
working  of  the  system  may  bo  apt  to  think  that  it 
would  have  a contrary  effect.  The  system  puts  within 
the  reach  of  students  of  the  less  wealthy  class  facilities 
for  preparing  themselves  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and 
emolument.  Hundreds  of  persons  are  at  this  moment 
filling  honourable  and  lucrative  positions  in  the  Civil 
Service,  in  business,  in  the  professions,  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  Universities  that  they  never  could  have 


reached  but  for  the  facilities  the  Intermediate  system 
put  within  their  power,  and  of  this  our  own  schools 
give  ample  proof.  Parents  have  an  impartial  and  reli- 
able test  of  the  capacity  and  progress  of  theirchildren.  In 
order  to  provide  a similar  test  for  parents  in  England 
schools  pay  considerable  fees  to  External  Authorities, 
such  as  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Oxford  Locals, 
the  Cambridge  Locals,  and  the  like,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  their  pupils  examined  and  their  progress 
tested.  The  system,  by  means  of  its  exhibitions, 
renders  effective  aid  and  encouragement  to  parents  in 
providing  for  their  children  an  education  higher  than 
elementary.  Your  exhibitions — especially  those  in 
the  early  grades — are  of  great  service  in  forwarding 
the  education  of  the  students  who  win  them.  Your 
system  provides  schools  with  a definite  programme  and 
indirectly  imposes  on  teachers  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing approved  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  govern- 
ment. The  “ fair  field  ” and  “ no  favour  ” principle  ' 
so  admirably  carried  out  in  the  working  of  your  system 
stimulates  parents  and  teachers  and  students  to  make 
individual  eflorts  and  individual  sacrifices  in  the  work 
of  education.  Our  written  evidence  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission states  that  “ There  are,  however,  in  the  system 
itself  and  in  its  practical  working,  defects  that  tend  in 
no  small  degree  to  restrict  its  benefits  and  to  mar  its 
usefulness.”  While  recognising  that  defects  exist, 
both  in  the  system  and  in  its  practical  working,  it 
was  thought  better  to  confine  criticism  to  the  defects 
that  could  be  mended  without  further  legislation.  The 
popularity  of  the  system  and  the  confidence  the  public 
have  in  the  impartial  way  in  which  it  is  administered 
make  it  desirable  to  improve  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  existing  system  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  failure  by  the  introduction  of  radical  changes.  The 
defects  in  the  system  itself  are — first  making  a writ- 
ten examination  the  exclusive  test  in  every  subject  of 
your  programme.  Obviously  there  are  subjects  of  In- 
termediate education,  for  instance,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  reading  and  elocution,  that  cannot  be 
tested  by  a written  examination,  and  others  that  can 
be  but  imperfectly  tested  by  a written  examination. 
The  first  class  of  subjects  must  be  excluded  altogether 
from  the  programme,  and  the  second  class,  if  included 
in  it,  will  run  serious  risk  of  being  unfairly  treated. 
From  a statement  your  Lordship  made  as  to  the 
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Board’s  powers  of  inspection,  and  from  the  lucid  evi- 
dence of  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  I gather  that  a 
written  examination  need  not  be  the  sole  test,  and 
consequently  this  defect  is  not  one  that  is,  strictly 
speaking,  inherent  in  the  system. 

7265.  You  have  entirely  misunderstood  my  view 
if  you  think  that  I have  said  that  I consider  that 
it  is  under  the  Act  the  sole  test.  But  it  has 
been  suggested — and  I give  no  opinion  upon  it 
— that  possibly  it  might  be  legal  to  impose  a 
condition  that  no  school  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
sults fees  unless  it  had  been  inspected  and  that 
the  report  of  the  inspector  was  satisfactory  1 — That 
is  the  sense  in  which  I understood  it,  my  Lord. 
I come  now  to  what  I consider  the  second  defect  in 
the  system ; the  making  a fixed  unvarying  sum  the 
basis  of  distribution  of  grants  to  a large  and  varying 
number  of  schools  on  the  successes  of  a very  valuable 
number  of  students.  I consider  this  defect  a very 
serious  hindrance  to  the  proper  development  and 
working  of  the  Intermediate  system,  and  one  that  is 
largely  responsible  for  many  of  the  other  defects  in 
the  working  of  the  system.  If  the  mercenary  spirit 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  influences  managers  and 
teachers  of  Intermediate  schools  to  the  extent  some 
would  have  us  believe,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
find  them  striving  to  limit  rather  than  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  Intermediate  education,  trying  to 
secure  that  the  rules  and  programme  be  so  framed  as 
to  give  their  schools  an  advantage,  and  place  other 
schools  at  a disadvantage,  rather  than  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  a good  education.  Now  in  regard  to 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  we  have  men- 
tioned some  defects.  The  most  striking  defects  in  the 
working  of  the  system  are  over-strain  upon  teachers 
and  students,  a too  great  tendency  to  literary  subjects, 
neglect  of  the  teaching  of  science,  inadequate  provision 
for  Intermediate  education.  The  tendency  of  all 
competitive  examinations  is  to  stimulate  to  strenuous 
and  persistent  efforts  with  a view  to  surpass  others. 
So  long  as  the  exertion  and  the  resulting  strain  are 
within  reasonable  limits  the  competition  serves  a useful 
educational  purpose  in  concentrating  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  students  on  definite  work,  and  in  giving 
aim  and  relish  to  studies.  Of  course  there  is  danger 
in  every  exciting  competition,  as  well  as  in  every 
exciting  game,  that  the  exertion  may  become  excessive 
either  in  degree  or  in  duration,  and  that  consequently 
injurious  effects  may  result  unless  they  are  guarded 
against  by  proper  precautions.  The  cause  that  tends 
most,  in  my  opinion,  to  intensify  the  strain,  especially 
on  teachers,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  the 
examination  are  announced.  While  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  know  the  results,  it  would  be  very  un- 
desirable to  have  the  excitement  and  strain  that 
result  from  the  present  mode  of  publishing  them. 
Much  of  the  excitement  would  be  got  rid  of  if  the 
Board,  instead  of  publishing  general  “ Lists,”  gave 
private  intimation  of  the  results  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  managers  of  schools  and  to  individual 
students.  The  steady  increase  from  year  to  year  in 
the  difficulty  of  the  papers  set  at  the  examinations  is 
another  cause  of  strain.  Aud  a more  serious  cause 
still  is  the  excessive  amount  of  matter  prescribed  in 
some  cases,  as  in  English,  for  example,  and  the  minute 
knowledge  of  details  and  of  unusual  exceptions 
necessary  for  answering  some  of  the  questions  given 
in  the  examination  papers.  Probably  the  best  way 
to  guard  against  these  defects  is  by  having  the  exam- 
ination papers  of  all  grades  subjected  to  a careful 
supervision,  so  as  to  ensure — (1)  That  the  papers  are 
properly  graded.  (2)  That  no  marked  inequality 
be  allowed  to  exist  in  the  papers  in  different 
subjects  of  the  same  grade ; and  (3)  that  questions 
on  minutiae,  those  of  too  abstruse  a nature 
and  those  requiring  too  much  memory  work, 
be  altogether  excluded  from  the  examination  papers. 
That  the  system  in  its  practical  working  has 
developed  a tendency  to  literary  subjects  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  over  73  per  cent,  of  the  successful 


candidates  (boys)  at  the  examinations  last  June,  were 
examined  in  three  or  more  languages,  including  En- 
glish. Whether  this  is  the  proper  tendency  to  give 
to  education  in  a country  like  Ireland  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  The  causes  responsible  for  this  ten- 
dency seem  to  be  : (1)  The  larger  number  of  marks 
assigned  to  languages ; (2)  the  greater  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  medals  and  prizes  given  for  the  study  of 
languages ; (3)  the  less  risk  there  is  of  failure  or  of 
getting  low  marks  in  languages ; (+)  the  exclusion  of 
all  subjects  other  than  languages,  mathematics,  and 
freehand  drawing  from  the  Preparatory  Grade  ; (5) 
the  small  amount  of  efficient  teaching  requisite  for 
success  in  languages  as  compared  with  most  other 
subjects.  This  tendency  to  literary  subjects  would 
be  very  much  lessened,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
by  dividing  English,  which  is  at  present  very  much 
overweighted,  into  three  subjects,  viz  (a)  composition 
and  grammar ; ( b ) authors  and  English  literature ; (c) 
history  and  geography ; then  placing  all  the  subjects 
in  the  programme  on  a footing  of  as  perfect  equality 
as  possible  so  far  as  regards  the  marks,  the  amount  of 
matter  required  in  each  grade,  and  the  fees  or  grants 
paid  to  schools.  If  this  suggestion  be  regarded  as 
a counsel  of  perfection  that  cannot  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, then  the. next  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  divide 
. the  subjects  of  the  programme  into  three  groups.  In 
. the  first  group  I would  place  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  give  each  I,2u0  marks  I would  place 
modern  languages,  mathematical  and  science  sub- 
jects, drawing  and  commercial  English  in  the 
second  group,  with  six  hundred  marks  each, 
and  I would  place  in  the  third  class  book- 
keeping, shorthand,  handwriting,  and  the  commercial 
sections  of  modern  lauguages,  and  give  to  each  300 
marks.  In  each  grade  I would  have  two  divisions, 
a classical  and  a non-classical.  These  divisions  should 
be  independent  of  each  other,  and  be  treated  equally 
in  every  respect.  There  should  be  no  inter-competi- 
tion between  them  for  exhibitions  or  prizes.  Students 
of  the  classical  division,  that  is,  those  examined  in 
Latin  or  in  Greek,  or  in  both  these  languages,  should 
compete  among  themselves,  and  students  of  the  non- 
classical  division,  that  is,  those  not  examined  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek,  should  also  compete  among  themselves. 
Another  way  for  lessening  this  too-literary  tendency 
is  the  introduction  of  additional  subjects  into  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  and  thus  give  students  and 
teachers  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of 
subjects.  But  it  is  alleged  that  some  subjects  are  of 
far  greater  importance  than  others.  The  importance 
of  a subject  in  any  particular  case  depends  very  much, 
I fancy,  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  To 
a student  who  requires  to  know  Italian,  or  Spanish, 
or  Irish,  for  example,  a knowledge  of  the  language 
he  wants  is  much  more  important  to  him  thau  a know- 
ledge of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  German,  in  case  he  has 
no  use  for  any  of  these  latter.  The  educatioual 
advantages  of  special  subjects  is  urged  as  a reason 
why  they  should  be  given  higher  marks,  and  a more 
favourable  treatment  in  the  programme  than  other 
subjects.  I fancy  the  educational  value  of  the  study 
of  any  subject  depends  far  less  upon  the  subject  itself 
than  on  the  method  followed  in  teaching  or  studying 
the  subject.  Every  subject  has  its  educational  value 
if  it  is  properly  taught.  What  is  really  desirable,  and 
to  be  aimed  at  in  Intermediate  education,  is  a wide 
general  education  that  underlies  and  prepares  for 
higher  education  and  the  various  avocations  in  after 
life.  In  our  written  evidence  the  extent  to  which 
science  teaching  is  neglected  in  Intermediate  schools 
is  pointed  out,  and  four  of  the  principal  causes  to 
which  that  neglect  may  be  ascribed  are  mentioned. 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  causes — “ The  exclusion  of 
science  subjects  from  the  Preparatory  Grade  I have 
only  to  say  that  it  appeared  evident,  from  the  very  start, 
to  those  whom  I am  representing,  that  this  exclusioh 
would  tell  against theteacliingof  science  in  Irish  schools. 
Hence  strong  and  repeated  appeals  were  made  by  us 
to  the  Board  to  place  elementary'  science  and  elemen- 
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tary  chemistry  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  programme. 
These  appeals  however,  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and 
ihe  consequences  that  were  anticipated  have  actually 
taken  place.  Science  teaching  is  all  but  extinct  in 
Irish  Intermediate  schools.  The  second  cause — 

•“  The  mathematical  and  abstruse  nature  of  many  of 
the  questions  set  in  science  subjects  at  the  examina- 
tions.” This  remark  applies  move  particularly  to  the 
natural  philosophy  of  Junior  Grade.  Possibly  the 
examiners  could  not  well  avoid  giving  such  questions 
since  the  course  in  which  they  had  to  examine  is  a 
course  in  theoretical  mechanics,  though  designated  by 
the  more  popular  but  misleading  name  of  natural 
philosophy.  The  third  cause — “ The  over-weighting 
of  the  science  courses  of  the  higher  grades  by  in- 
cluding in  them  the  courses  of  the  previous  grades.” 
The  effect  of  over-loading  a subject  with  matter  is  to 
deter  students  and  teachers  from  taking  up  the  study 
of  that  subject.  Fourth  cause — “ The  inferior  position 
science  subjects  occupy  in  the  programme,  and  the 
higher  standard  of  work  required  for  passing  in  them 
as  compared  with  other  subjects.”  The  keen  com- 
petition that  exists  between  students  and  between 
schools  naturally  forces  both  students  and  schools 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  "When,  therefore, 
subjects  in  themselves  desirable  are  omitted,  and  less 
desirable  subjects  selected  in  their  place,  there  is  pre- 
sumptive grounds  at  least  for  concluding  that  the 
subjects  generally  selected  are  more  easily  prepared  or 
more  liberally  rewarded  than  those  that  are  usually 
omitted.  To  make  the  teaching  of  science  at  all 
feasible  under  present  conditions  and  circumstances 
very  considerable  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
existing  curricula  in  science  subjects.  Courses  in 
elementary  physics  and  in  elementary  chemistry 
.requiring  experimental  illustration  should  begin  in 
the  Preparatory  and  be  continued  in  the  J unior  Grade. 
More  advanced  courses  in  physical  science  and  in 
chemistry  should  follow  in  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades.  These  courses  ought  to  be  drawn  up  by 
persons  having  practical  experience  in  the  teaching 
of  elementary  physics  and  elementary  chemistry. 
The  experimental,  and,  still  more,  the  practical  teach- 
ing of  natural  science  and  chemistry,  involves  a large 
initial  outlay,  and  a constant  considerable  cost  in 
replacing  instruments,  in  providing  chemicals,  and 
the  like.  Some  means  should  be  devised  by  which 
compensation  could  be  made  to  the  school  for  any 
necessary  expense  incurred.  As  to  the  inadequate 
provision  for  Intermediate  education,  Lord  Cairns,  in 
his  speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Bill  into  Parliament,  said  : “ Intermediate 
Education  in  Ireland  is  defective  in  quality  and 
inadequate  in  quantity.  Only  2 in  1,000  arc  learning 
either  a modern  language,  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathema- 
tics, while  in  England  10  to  15  per  1,000  are 
engaged  in  these  studies.”  Considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  our  Intermediate  education 
since  this  statement  was  made,  over  twenty  years  ago  ; 
hut  there  is  still  vast  room  for  further  development. 
Lord  Spencer’s  Committee  considered  that  in  Wales 
10  boys  and  7 girls  per  1,000  of  the  population 
required  an  “ education  higher  than  elementary  ” ; 
the  age  limits  being  10  and  17.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittees, working  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  aim  at  a higher  proportion  than  that 
suggested  by  Lord  Spencer’s  Committee,  and  have 
taken  roughly  12  boys  and  8 girls,  over  the  age 
of  ten  years,  per  1,000  of  the  population,  as  the 
number  for  which  they  are  providing  schooling 
According  to  the  last  report  on  the  inspection  of 
higher  class  schools,  and  the  examination  for  leaving 
certificates,  in  Scotland  between  16,000  and  17,000, 
or  near  twice  the  number  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
Intermediate,  presented,  for  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination.  Surely  the  position  of  Ireland  with 
respect  to  Intermediate  education  ought  not  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Wales  or  Scotland.  Taking  the 
population  of  Ireland  as  4,500,000,  and  calculating  on 
the  very  moderate  basis  of  10  boys  per  thousand 


of  the  population,  as  suggested  l.y  Lord  Spencer's  m.  i.jsw 
Committee,  about  15,000  boys,  within  the  age  limits  ]Jpv  Brolhe, 
of  10  and  17,  require  an  “education  higher  than  j.  ,y. 
elementary.”  The  highest  number  of  boys  examined  OMahony. 
any  year  by  the  Board  was  we’l  under  7,000,  or 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  number  requiring  secondary 
education;  and  the  total  number  returned,  as  re- 
ceiving Intermediate  education  in  schools  or  colleges 
working  under  the  Board  hardly  exceeds  4 per  1 ,000 
of  the  population.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Act.  in  its  practical  working,  fails  to  make 
the  adequate  provision  for  Intermediate  education 
that  Lord  Cairns  had  in  view,  or  to  reach  so  large  a 
proportion  of  Irish  youth  who  should  be  receiving  an 
“education  higher  than  elementary.”  The  chief 
causes  to  which  this  failure  may  be  attributed  are 
(1.)  The  radically  unsound  principle  of  making  the 
promotion  of  any  part  of  an  educational  system 
dependent  on  grant  distributions  of  a limited  fixed 
sum  among  an  ever-varying  number  of  schools  and 
pupils.  It  is  obvious  that  grants  on  a principle  of 
that  kind  make  it  the  interest  of  the  schools  receiving 
the  payments  to  restrict  the  area  of  the  competition, 
aud  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of 
the  system.  (2.)  The  methods  which  the  Board  has 
hitherto  employed  for  the  promotion  of  Intermediate 
education  is  the  next  defect  to  which  I wish  to  direct 
attention.  In  criticising  modes  of  administration,  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  expressing  any  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  or  impartiality  of  the  Board  ; on 
the  contrarv,  I myself  and  those  I represent  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  Board,  and  in  every  member 
of  the  Board.  The  chief  function  of  the  Board  is, 
of  course,  to  promote  Intermediate  education  in 
Ireland.  The  means  that  should  be  employed  for 
that  purpose  are— (a),  To  aid  by  its  grants  the  de- 
velopment of  centres  or  places  in  which  Intermediate 
education  may  be  given  ; (6),  to  attract  by  its  exhi- 
bitions and  prizes  students  to  enter  on  a course  of 
Intermediate  education  ; and  (c),  to  enable  students 
of  limited  means  to  pursue  a course  of  Intermediate 
education  by  means  of  tenable  exhibitions.  The 
Board,  in  my  opinion,  acted  on  a wrong  principle  in 
attempting  to  promote  Intermediate  education  mainly 
through  the  higher  grades  or  finishing  end  of  the 
course,  instead  of  fostering  and  developing  the  early 
grades  or  iuitial  stages  of  the  course.  I have  made 
out  a list  of  the  number  of  schools  having  successful 
students  in  the  Senior  Grade,  which  I would  ask  per- 
mission to  hand  in. 

7266.  Very  well ; we  shall  take  it  as  part  ot  your 
evidence.  Witness.— At  the  last  examination,  for 
instance,  the  Board’s  awards  to  the  186  students  who 
passed  in  the  Senior  Grade  amounted  to  a total  of 
£2  614,  or  an  average  of  £14  on  every  student  who 
passed  in  the  Senior  Grade;  and  89,  or  47‘8  of  these 
students,  including  six  who  got  £10  prizes,  obtained 
or  retained  exhibitions,  which  means  a large  money 
prize  to  about  every  two  students.  In  the  Middle 
Grade  the  Board’s  awards  to  the  464  students  who 
passed  at  the  examination  amounted  to  13,(52,  or  an 
average  of  £8  per  student ; and  154,  or  33  per  cent, 
of  these  students,  either  obtained  or  retained  exhibi- 
tions, which  is  equivalent  to  an  exhibition  for  every 
three  students  tiiat  passed  in  the  grade  ; while  in  the 
Junior,  and  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  awards  to 
the  1 656  and  1,649  students  that  passed,  amounted 
to  £3,877  aud  £3,508,  or  an  average  of  £2|  and  £2£ 
per  student  in  the  respective  grades;  and  166  and 
165,  or  10  per  cent,  of  those  that  passed  the  exami- 
nation, got  exhibitions.  Notwithstanding  the  numer- 
ous and  valuable  awards  offered  to  students,  and  the 
large  results  fees  given  to  schools  in  the  Senior  Grade, 
that  erade  is  an  admitted  failure  as  regards  numbers. 

It  is  an  educational  failure  as  regards  the 
students,  and  a financial  failure  as  regards  the 
schools.  In  proof  of  this,  I need  only  point  to 
the  published  results  of  the  last  examination.  It 
appears  from  these  results  that  only  186  students  of 
the  prescribed  age  passed  in  the  Senior  Urade;  that 
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these  186  students  are  distributed  through  68  differ- 
ent schools  ; that  in  only  two  of  these  schools  did  the 
number  of  passes  reach  even  a dozen,  one  of  those  two 
being  the  Christian  Brothers  Schools,  in  North 
Richmond-street ; that  in  not  more  than  12  of  the 
schools  did  the  number  of  passes  exceed  three  ; one- 
fourth  of  those  12  schools  being  under  the  Christian 
Brothers ; that  in  25  of  those  schools  one  student 
passed  from  each  ; and  in  16  others  only  two  students 
passed.  The  average  number  of  students  that  passed 
from  the  68  schools  was  2-7  students  per  school. 
Surely  the  education  that  it  was  possible  for  students 
to  obtain  under  these  circumstances  must  lack  many 
of  the  qualities  of  an  ideal,  or  even  of  a fairly  good 
education.  The  expenses  to  which  schools  are  put, 
in  providing  the  necessary  staff  and  machinery  for 
teaching  one  or  two  Senior  Grade  students,  will  exceed 
in  most  cases  the  amount  of  results  fees  earned.  Now, 
as  to  the  remedies  I would  suggest : — The  first  and 
fundamental  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Intermediate  education  to  all  those  who  ought 
to  have  it  within  their  reach  can  only  be  removed,  I 
suppose,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  induce  Parliament  to  supple- 
ment your  fixed  income  by  voting  an  annual  grant  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  system,  I must  leave 
others  to  answer.  The  most  effective  way  the  Board 
can  promote  Intermediate  education,  under  existing 
circumstances  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  induce  students  to 
enter  on  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  your  pro- 
gramme at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  and  to  continue 
the  course  to  its  completion.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible  for  the  bulk  of  the  students,  I think  the 
grades  should  be  moved  down  one  year,  as  sug- 
gested by  Lord  J ustice  Fitzgibbon.  I would 
suggest  that  while  the  competition  for'  ex- 
hibitions, prizes,  &c.,  be  restricted  to  students 
under  17  years  of  age,  the  full  results  fees  be  paid 
a second  time  on  students  in  the  new  Senior 
Grade,  provided  they  are  under  18  years  of  age,  and 
take,  at  least,  a few  honour  papers  at  the  second  ex- 
amination. Exhibitions  tenable  for  two  years  .should 
be  awarded  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  This  arrange- 
ment would  make  it  possible  for  clever  students  of 


the  humbler  class  to  obtain,  at  least,  the  benefits  of 
a full  J unior  Grade  course.  The  exhibitions  awarded 
in  the  J unior  Grade  would  then  be  available  to 
students  who  were  industrious  and  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing their  studies.  Deserving  students  would,  by 
means  of  these  exhibitions,  be  able  to  prosecute  their 
education  without  a break,  and  without  taxing  unduly 
the  limited  resources  of  their  parents.  Students 
should,  however,  be  given  to  understand  that  exhibi- 
tions, whether  tenable  for  one  or  for  several  years, 
have  a prospective,  not  a retrospective  purpose ; that 
they  are  intended  as  means  to  enable  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education,  not  as  rewards  or  payments  for 
success  in  a competition.  The  conditions  for  retain- 
ing an  exhibition  should  be  such  that  they- would  not 
operate  unfairly  against  students  who  obtain  exhibi- 
tions at  an  early  age,  by  obliging  them,  under  pain  of 
losing  their  exhibitions,  to  pass  thi-ough  a superior 
grade  each  year,  or  to  undertake  at  an  early  age 
work  intended  forstudents  of  maturer  years.  Students 
should  not  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage,  or  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  doing  advanced  school  work,  merely 
because  they  were  successful  at  the  examinations  and 
won  exhibitions  at  an  earlier  age  than  others.  A 
student  who  retains  an  exhibition  in  a grade  should 
not  be  debarred,  if  eligible  by  age,  from  competing 
again  in  that  grade.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  submit 
to  you  a table  showing  the  number  of  students  of  the 
prescribed  ages  presented  for  examination  from  the 
Christian  schools,  the  number  that  passed,  and  the 
proportion  per  cent,  that  passed  from  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  in  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898. 
From  this  table  it  appears  that  an  average  of  42-6  per 
cent  of  all  the  students  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  and  48 -5  per  cent,  of  all  the  students 
that  passed  during  the  three  years  were  from  the 
Christian  schpols. 

[ For  conclusion  of  evidence  of  this  witness  see  page 
411  post.] 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 
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SIXTEENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8th,  1899.  »,um 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42.^  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 

Justice  Madden.  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  c.b.,  f.r.s.,  Director  of  the  Science  Division,  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  examined. 


7267.  Chairman. —Captain  Abney,  you  are  Direc- 
tor of  the  Science  Division  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  South  Kensington,  are  you  not  1 — Yes 
— well,  I believe  my  proper  title  is  Director  for  Science, 
but  it  does  not  matter. 

7268.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  in 
two  memoranda — one  is  a joint  memorandum  by 
yourself,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Barton,  and  the 
other  is  a separate  memorandum  by  yourself  1 — A 
separate  memorandum  by  myself,  yes. 

7269.  We  have  the  benefit  of  those  memoranda, 
they  have  been  printed  and  published,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  through  the  details  of  them  more  than 
you  yourself  desire  ? — No. 

7270.  But  there  are  a few  questions  to  which  I wish 
prominently  to  direct  your  attention  that  we  may 
have  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  assistance  upon 
them.  Your  Department  is  a Department,  as  I under- 
stand, that  is  governed  by  rules — rules  framed  by 
the  Council  tor  Education — as  distinct  from  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — As  distinct  from  Act  of  Parliament, 
yes. 

7271.  And  the  result  of  that  is  that  when  the 
Council  for  Education  determine  upon  any  particular 
change  it  can  be  effected  without  any  change  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament? — Without  any  change  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

7272.  I mean  it  does  not  require  a new  Act  of 
Parliament  ?— No. 

7273.  If  public  opinion  disapproves  of  the  change, 
then  it  is  competent  to  raise  the  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  otherwise? — Quite  so. 

7274.  And  the  Government  of  the  day  are  obliged 
to  yield  to  public  opinion  ? — Sometimes  ; not  always. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  Treasury. 

7275.  You  recognise  that  in  a system  like  ours,  in 
which  changes  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  it 
is  extremely  inconvenient  to  be  bound  hard  and  fast 
by  iron  rules  which  cannot  be  altered  without  an  Act 
of  Parliament? — I quite  agree. 

7276.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  for  us  to  obtain 
Parliamentary  powers  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  by  any  mode  in  which  we 
thought  fit,  subject,  as  our  rules  must  be  under  our 
Act.  to  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  to  the 
Rules  being  laid  before  Parliament,  with  a power  in 
either  house  to  negative  them  ? — 1 think  that  would 
be  a most  advisable  way  in  which  to  proceed.  A 
one-clause  Act  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  every- 
thing possible  for  the  Intermediate  Board. 

7277.  I could  draw  it  on  a sheet  of  note-paper  ? — 
Yes. 

7278.  Now,  originally  in  your  Department  the 
results:  system  was  applied  in  all  its  strictness,  was  it 
noti?4— il-n  all  its  .strictness;  yes. 


7279.  I think  your  Department  was  the  first  Captain W- de 

Department  in  which  it  was  applied,  was  it  not? — W.  Abney, 
Yes.  °-n-  F'B'a- 

7280.  I find  in  a paper  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  that  he 
says  that  generally  the  system  was  attributed  to  Mr. 

Lowe,  but  that  in  fact  it  was  recommended  by  the 
Newcastle  Commission  of  1858  ; and  that  then  it  was 
applied  in  your  Department  in  1859  ! — That  is  so  ; 
but  Mr.  Lowe  really  was  responsible  for  it. 

7281.  Since  then,  within  later  years,  you  found  it 
convenient  to  change  that  system? — Entirely  to 
change  the  system,  yes. 

7282.  Perhaps  you  would  state  shortly  the  present 
system  of  grants? — We  must  divide  our  present 
system  of  grants  into  two  parts.  I am  speaking  of 
science  now. 

7283.  Yes;  science  only? — There  is  one  part  or 
our  grant  which  is  applied  really  you  might  say  to  the 
aduls  education,  and  that  part  goes  to  encourage 
science  and  art  classes  that  ai'e  held  principally  in  the 
evening.  The  other  part  of  our  grant,  you  may  say, 
applies  for  the  continuation  of  education,  the 
secondary  education,  of  schoolboys,  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  grants  which  we  make  i between  the  two  are 
about  half-and-half.  For  the  day  schools — you  might 
say  that  they  are  nearly  all  what  are  called  schools  of 
science — or  at  all  events  a large  part  of  them 
are  schools  of  science,  there  is  a very  liberal 
curriculum  set  down,  part  of  which  must  be  literary 
education,  whilst  the  other  part  is  devoted  to 
scientific  education.  For  instance,  we  insist 
that  about  eight  hours  scientific  instruction 
per  week,  five  hours  mathematical  instruction, 
and  about  eight  hours  literary  instruction  per  week 
must  be  given,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  become 
schools  of  science.  We  insist  very  strongly  that  the 
general  education  of  the  boy  shall  not  be  neglected, 
but  that  literature  must  be  an  essential  part  of  his 
education.  But  under  the  terms  on  which  we  get 
our  grants  we  are  only  entitled  to  pay  grants  on 
science  and  art,  and,  therefore,  you  may  take  it  that 
the  literary  education  which  is  insisted  upon,  is  what 
you  may  call  a qualifying  education,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  satisfy  us  in  that  qualifying  education,  we  do 
not  give  them  grants. 

7284.  It  is  a condition  for  the  admission  of  the 
school  to  the  benefit  of  the  grant,  I suppose  1 — Quite 
so.  That  refers  to  the  main  part  of  our  nay  schools. 

I will  now  come  to  the  evening  clascK*.  In  them  wc 
have  now  instituted  what  we  call  an  attendance 
grant ; we  pay  by  attendances,  and  there  is  a varying 
rate.  For  instance,  taking  the  elementary  stages  of 
our  subjects,  the  rate  varies  for  theoretical  work  from 
2d,  to  6 d, ; it  may  be ■ anything;  between  2d,  and 

3 D 2 
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CaptainW.  dc  between  4 el.  and  Is.  4 d.,  per  attendance.  The  rate 
W.  Abney,  is  dependent  upon  four  factors.  First  of  all,  the 

c.b.,  k.r.s.  buildings  must  be  suitable  ; secondly,  the  equipment 

for  teaching  must  be  suitable  ; and,  thirdly,  the  staff' 
must  be  sufficient ; and  fourthly,  the  teaching  must  be 
efficient  sis  reported  by  the  inspector.  That  is  one  of 
the  conditions  for  earning  the  minimum  grant,  and 
also  for  getting  a higher  rate  than  the  minimum. 
But  besides  that,  the  success  of  the  class  as  a whole, 
not  as  individuals,  but  of  the  class  as  a whole, 
in  the  examination,  is  taken  into  account, 

7285.  The  success  at  the  examination1? — Not, 
individual  success. 

7286.  The  success  of  the  class? — The  success  of 
the  class  as  a whole  is  taken  into  account,  but  that  is 
only  one  of  the  factors.  Equal  weight  is  given  to  the 
inspector’s  report,  and  to  the  success  in  examinations. 
As  a rule  a good  school  will  get  in  the  elementary 
stage  a fourpenny  rate;  a very  excellent  school 
of  course  gets  the  full  rate ; an  inefficient  school 
— not  an  absolutely  inefficient  school,  because  of 
course  we  should  give  such  a school  nothing — but 
a school  only  moderately  efficient  would  get  a 
twopenny  rate.  We  distinctly  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  rates  are  based  not  only  on  the  general  results  of 
the  school,  but  also  upon  the  inspector’s  report,  which 
we  hold  to  be  a very  important  factor. 

7287.  I need  not  ask  you  whether  that  change 
from  the  former  system,  which  was  based  entirely 
upon  results  fees,  was  made  after  great  consideration 
and  with  the  experience  of  this  great  Department  of 
the  working  of  the  former  system  for  a great  number 
of  year's  ? — It  was ; it  had  very  anxious  consideration 
for  several  years.  The  new  system  in  the  short  time 
it  has  been  at  work  has  been  most  satisfactory.  It 
has  brightened  the  schools  up  ; the  inspector  is  looked 
upon  as  their  friend,  instead  of  as  a bogey,  which 
sometimes  used  to  be  the  case  when  his  pretty  nearly 
sole  duty  was  to  look  out  for  irregularities ; but  now 
I may  say  that  the  inspector  is  looked  upon  as  a 
friend  to  consult,  and  his  advice  is  taken,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  there  is  but  little  friction. 

7288.  And  friction  is  not  observed  to  any  sub- 
stantial amount  between  the  Departments  and  the 
various  schools  that  are  inspected  ? — No. 

7289.  In  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  grant ; we 
had  some  of  the  particulars  here  upon  a former  day, 
and  I calculated  that  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  of 
the  grant  was  earned  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that  is  so  ; 
I think  I gave  that  in  my  memorandum — the  amount 
earned  in  Ireland. 

7290.  It  is  roughly  about  one-fiftieth? — It  is 
ridiculously  small. 

7291.  Of  course,  we  ought  to  earn  at  least  one- 
twenty-fifth,  taking  the  ordinary  figures  spoken  of  in 
questions  of  taxation  ? — My  contention  is  that  you 
ought  to  earn  one  eighth. 

7292.  I should  be  very  glad  if  we  could,  and  1 
want  to  lead  up  to  such  changes  as  will  result  in  that  ? 
— That  is  my  contention,  and  I may  say  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Commission  that  some  two  years  ago 
I prepared  a report  for  My  Lords  in  which  I showed 
the  amount  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  Ireland  for 
science  and  art  education,  and  I made  a proposition 
that  this  money  should  be  obtained  if  possible  from 
the  Tieasury,  and  that  it  should  be  expended  in 
starting  schools  of  science  on  a plan  which  I thought 
out.  I feel  very  strongly  that  Ireland  is  not  getting 
its  full  sliai-e  of  the  Imperial  funds  which  it  ought  to 
get.  I may  say,  that  Ireland  has  lagged  behind, 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  in  science  education. 

7293.  And  we  are  now  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can, 
without  regard  to  the  past,  to  see  how  it  can  be  im- 
proved for  the  future? — Quite  so. 

7294.  You  are  aware  that  under  our  Act  as  at 
presen  t framed  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  act  upon 


the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  your  Department  or  to 
take  it  into  account  at  all  ? — I am. 

7295.  Either  in  regard  to  results  fees  or  exhibitions  ? 
— I am. 

7296.  If  there  were  an  alteration  in  the  Act  such 
as  I suggest,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  Board  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  changes 
in  our  Rules  which  would  enable  us  to  act  upon  the 
report  of  your  insjiectors  ? — Quite  so. 

7297.  Now  having,  regard  to  the  extent  of  your 
Department,  the  enormous  number  of  schools  that  are 
examined,  especially  in  England,  in  connection  with 
it,  and  the  great  experience  that  the  Department  ne- 
cessarily must  have  by  the  inspection  of  such  a vast 
number  of  schools,  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  education  in  Ireland  that  in  re- 
spect of  science  matters  we  should  be  able  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  reports  of  your  inspectors  ? — I do ; 1 
do  decidedly. 

7298.  There  is  great  difficulty,  as  far  as  we  ourselves 
are  concerned,  in  having  practical  examinations  in  the 
schools  ? — Yes.  _ 

7299.  Having  a second  examination,  I mean  an 
examination  in  addition  to  that  of  your  Department, 
would  involve  a vast  amount  of  expense  ; is  not  that 
so — an  examination  by  us  ? I mean,  that  supposing 
our  holding  a practical  examination  in  science,  wholly 
distinct  from  yours,  as  carried  on  at  nearly  400 
different  places,  would  necessarily  involve  a good  deal 
of  expense  ? — A great,  deal  of  expense. 

7299a.  Would  you  see  the  slightest  object  in  our 
incurring  that  expense  having  regard  to  the  inspection 
of  your  Department,  of  which  ex  hypothesi  we  would 
have  the  benefit  ? — I do  not.  see  that  it  would  be  of 
the  least  use  to  incur  such  an  expense. 

7300.  In  addition  to  that  do  you  consider  that  it 
would  be  a disadvantage  that  students  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  annoyance  of  two  separate  examinations, 
or  two  separate  inspections,  in  respect  of  the  same 
subject  matter  for  the  same  purpose  ? — I think  it 
would  be  most  invidious  to  have  the  two. 

7301.  And  in  addition  to  that,  human  nature 
always  will  be  human  nature,  and  there  might  be 
differences  between  the  reports  of  the  two  bodies  ? — 
Quite  so.  I should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  Clause  7 of  our  Science  and  Art 
Directory,  which  it  seems  to  me  indicates  a way  by 
which  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  however 
constituted  for  Ireland,  would  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  the  Intermediate  Board. 

7302.  Yes  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  read  Clause 
7 : — “ In  counties  and  county  boroughs  in  England 
which  possess  an  organisation  for  the  promotion  of 
secondary  education,  such  organisation  if  recognised 
by  the  Department  may  notify  its  willingness  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Department  frr  Science  and  Art 
instruction  within  its  area.  In  such  case  grants  will 
in  general  be  made  to  the  managers  of  new  schools 
and classes,  only  if  they  are  acting  in  unison  with  such 
organisation.  The  rights  of  the  managers  of  existing 
schools  and  classes  will  not  be  interfered  with ; and 
Town  Councils  and  School  Boards  which  are 
managers  of  schools  receiving  Science  and  Art  grants 
will  not  be  debarred  from  establishing  in  their  dis- 
tricts additional  schools  where  necessary.  In  Wales 
the  Intermediate  education  authority  is  for  this  pur- 
pose regarded  as  the  authority  for  the  promotion  of 
secondary  education.”  It  seems  to  me  that  with  a 
certain  amount  of  reform  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Intermediate  Board  in  Ireland  it  would  be  the  or- 
ganisation for  all  secondary  education  By  that  means 
the  two  would  co-operate,  and  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  any  separate  examination.  They  would 
be  working  hand  in  hand. 

7303.  I think  I may  say  for  myself  that  I should 
be  delighted  if  we  had  the  power,  and  I hope  we  shall 
obtain  the  power  to  have  an  amalgamation  in  that 
way.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  essential  that 
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the  two  bodies  should  be  able  to  work  together  ? I 

may  say  that  I happened  to  be  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  this  revised  directory,  and  there 
was  a great  difficulty  found  in  regard  to  Ireland.  It 
was  not  felt  that  under  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  the  Intermediate  Board  could  be  said  to  be  the 
“ organisation  for  secondary  education”  which  was 
contemplated. 

7304.  I think  you  are  right.  It  would  not  be  the 
“ organisation  for  secondary  education  ” without  a 
change  in  the  Act,  but  it  can  be  made  so  by  rules  if 
we  obtain  the  power  to  make  those  rules  under  the 
Act  ?—  Quite  so  : that  is  my  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  only  have  to  add  three  words  here  in 
this  clause  so  that  it  should  read,  '“In  Wales  and  in 
Ireland  the  Intermediate  education  authority  is  for 
this  purpose  to  be  regarded  as  the  authority  for  the 
promotion  of  secondary  education.” 

7305.  Yes;  if  we  once  had  the  power  by  Act  of 
Parliament  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
carrying  it  out.  It  would  be  a mere  matter  of  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  rules? — Quite  so. 

7306.  There  is  one  matter  that  occurred  to  me  as  a 
difficulty;  it  is  one  that  probably  could  be  obviated. 
It  is  that  a number  of  the  Intermediate  schools  in  this 
country — indeed  the  greater  number — are  schools  that 
are  worked  for  private  profit  ? — But  this  takes  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  that  difficulty. 

7307.  Does  it?  It  would  not  apply  then? — Nk; 
directly  you  take  control  of  a school  it  is  yours.  We 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

7308.  And  as  we  do  not  work  for  profit  the  rules 
would  be  complied  with  ? — You  would  be  our  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  if  I may  put  it  in  that  way. 
That,  I believe,  would  take  away  any  difficulty. 

7309.  You  have  pointed  out,  that  the  Science  and 
Art  instruction  is  to  a certain  extent  handicapped  by 
our  programme? — It  is. 

7310.  Now  assume  that  we  had  full  powers  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  that  we  were  able  to  co-operate 
with  your  Board  and  to  obtain  the  grants  under  your 
Board  ? — Yes. 

7311.  And  to  act  upon  the  report  of  your 
inspectors  ? — Yes. 

7312.  What  would  you  suggest  that  we  should 

then  do  in  reference  to  the  science  and  commercial 
courses? — Do  you  mean 

7313.  Would  you  suggest  that  we  should  have  two 
different  courses,  one  you  may  call  a grammar  school 
course,  and  the  other  a course  to  be  called  a modern 
course  or  a modern  side  course  ? — I should,  un- 
doubtedly. Of  course,  I am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  science  is  everything.  You  must  prepare 
for  the  industries  of  your  country  ; you  must  give 
scientific  instruction,  and  commercial  instruction  — 
and  commercial  instruction  is  one  that  is  very  sadly 
wanted.  Then,  of  course,  you  have  got  a third,  vv  hich 
is  more  for  the  better  class  pupils,  what  I should  call 
a classical  instruction. 

7314.  Then  you  would  have  three  courses? — I 
would  have  three  courses. 

7315.  Kindly  state  them  again? — I would  have, 
roughly  speaking,  technical  instruction,  commercial 
instruction,  and  grammar  school  instruction. 

7316.  That  quite  coincides  with  my  view.  I 
suppose  I may  say  that  as  long  as  we  cannot,  in 
awarding  exhibitions,  take  into  consideration  practical 
work  done  in  the  laboratory,  we  cannot  ensure  satis- 
factory teaching  of  practical  science  subjects? — You 
cannot. 

7317.  At  present  we  cannot  ? — I kno  w you  cannot. 

7318.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  hereafter  obtain 
powers  to  do  it,  but  it  is  in  r eference  to  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  those  powers  that  I ask  the  question.  I 
shall  repeat  it  again.  Do  you  think  that  as  long 
as  in  awarding  exhibitions,  we  are  unable  to  take  into 
consideration  the  practical  work  done  in  the  laboratory 
by  students,  we  can  ensure  satisfactory  teaching  of 


these  science  subjects? — You  cannot  ensure  it,  but  Feb.  s,  ism. - 
I should  like  to  add  one  word  about  that.  It  is  the  OaptahttV.  de 
intei-pretation  of  the  word  examination.  w.  Abney, 

7319.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  the  examina-  yB-’  PR  8 
tion;  it  is  a subject  that  I am  anxious  about? — 

You  mean,  of  course,  by  “examination,”  a paper 
examination. 

7320.  That  is  what  I mean? — That  is,  according 
to  your  Act ; you  must  have  a written  examination. 

7321.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  words  in  the  Act, 
but  having  regard  to  the  immense  number  of  centres 
where  we  are  obliged  to  hold  the  examinations,  we 
find  it  practically  impossible  in  practice  in  a compe- 
titive examination  to  have  anything  else  but  a written 
examination? — Yes.  I should  like  before.  I finish  to 
give  you  my  idea  of  when  examination  should  take 
place  and  when  it  should  not  take  place. 

7322.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  now?— I am  fully 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  no  written  examinations 
should  be  held  for  elementary  work  in  science.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  science  instruction  is  handicapped  to 
a very  large  extent  by  such  examination.  But  directly 
you  come  to  the  more  advanced  work,  that  is  to  say, 
after  a student  lias  been  at  work  in  science  for  a 
couple  of  years,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have 
inspection  but  also  examination,  because  by  that  time 
his  general  education  will  be  advanced  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  express  his  thoughts  properly  ; and  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an 
inspector  to  find  out  really  the  exact  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  each  student  has  gained.  Therefore,  I 
should  divide  it  into  two  : for  elementary  science  I 
would  have  inspection  pure  and  simple,  but  for 
advanced  science  1 would  have  inspection  plus  exam- 
ination. I do  not  think  you  can  do  without  exam- 
ination for  advauced  science. 

7323.  That  would  be  written  examination? — 

Written  examination  and  practical  examination  as 
well. 

7324.  The  practical  examination  would  take  place 
at  the  inspection? — Ac  the  inspection,  quite  so.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  except  in  mathematics,  if  you 
like  to  call  that  science,  no  science  instruction  is 
sound  unless  you  have  practical  work. 

7325.  Because  it  can  be  learned  off  by  heart? — It 
is  simply  cram. 

7326.  Would  you  be  able  in  a rough  way  to  draw 
the  line  applicable  to  our  system  where  you  would 
consider  that  elementary  science  ceased  and  more  ad- 
vanced science  commenced?  Would  you  suggest 
that  in  our  Junior  grade,  that  is  for  all  children  un- 
der 16  years  of  age,  there  should  be  nothing  but 
inspection? — Under  15  I should  put  it;  under  15, 
inspection  ; and  over  15,  inspection  plus  examination. 

Of  course,  as  I have  said  in  my  memorandum,  I think 
you  have  got  too  many  grades. 

7327.  I have  that  on  my  paper  to  ask  you  about. 

You  think  there  ought  only  to  be  two  grades  ? — I 
should  piefer  two ; three  is  not  very  objectionable, 
but  two  is  much  better  than  three. 

7328.  And  you  object  very  much  to  four  ? — I object 
very  much  to  four. 

7329.  Over  how  many  years  do  you  think  the 
course  of  instruction  should  extend  ( — Four  years. 

7330.  Then  there  would  be  four  grades  ? — No;  two 
grades. 

7331.  I mean  there  would  be  four  years  and  two 
examinations? — Yes,  four  years  and  two  examina- 
tions. 

7332.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  every  second 
year  ? — Every  second  year. 

7333.  Then  it  would  be  four  years’  instruction  ? — 

Yes. 

7331.  For  the  two  first  years’  instruction  there 
would  be  inspection  only  ? — Inspection  only. 
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Feb.  8, 1899.  7335.  For'the  third -and  fourth  years  there  would 

C tahTw  de  ^e  inspection,  and  written  examination  at  the  end  of 
W.  Abney,  each  ? — Yes;  written  and  practical  examination. 

o.B.,  k.bi.  7336.  And  then  when  you  had  the  examination  in 
the  two  latter  years  I gather  from  your  memorandum 
that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  results  fees  should' 
be  paid  on  the  general  performance  of  the  scholars  as 
a whole  and  the  efficient  management  of  the  school  ? 
— Yes. 

7337.  And  not  as  we  pay  at  present,  upon  indi- 
vidual results  ? — The  system  of  paying  upon  indivi- 
dual results  is  bad. 

7338.  You  mention  in  your  memorandum  that  you 
think  we  ought  to  permit  students  to  specialise  at  an 
earlier  age  than  is  possible  under  our  present  system  ! 
— Yes,  J think  so. 

7339.  You  would  contemplate  from  the  commence- 
ment; that  there  would  be  three  divisions  in  our 
system,  the  tlirpe  that  you  have  mentioned? — Yes. 

7340.  And  that  to  a certain  extent  would  mean 
the  specialisation.  Would  you  carry  on  the  speciali- 
sation to  any  greater  degree  during  our  course? — 
The  main  branching  off  where  specialisation  should 
begin,  I think,  after  the  second  year.  The  first  two 
years  ought  to  be  general  education.  The  knowledge  of 
a certain  amount  of  elementary  science  will  do  nobody 
any  harm,  but  always  a great  deal  of  good,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  carried  out  practically,  because  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  you  are  educating  not  only  the 
memory  but  the  eye  and  the  hand  at  the  same  time, 
and  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  so  good  edu- 
cationally as  science  and  art. 

7341.  Then  you  think  that  practical  science  ought 
-to  be  made  compulsory  for  all  during  the  first  two 
years  ? — I do,  yes. 

7342.  Now  taking  the  correlative  position,  you 
would  not  consider  it  necessary  that  the  classical 
course  such  as  Greek  and  Latin,  should  be  compulsory 
for  all  during  the  first  two  years  ?— Certainly  not. 

7343.  You  think  that  a modern  language  should 
be  taken  up  even  within  the  first  two  years? — 
■Certainly. 

7344.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
natural  sciences  to  be  able  to  read  with  facility  either 
French  or  German  or  perhaps  both  French  and  Ger- 
man, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
all  the  books  that  are  published  in  those  languages? 
— Quite  so,  and  particularly  German.  v 

7345.  There  is  one  other  matter  I wish  to  call  your 
attention  to,  as  I think  it  is  rather  a misapprehension 
in  your  paper? — I should  like  to  say,  that  I did  not 
see  my  paper  in  proof,  and  I have  noticed  one  or  two 
slight  errors. 

7346.  Probably  you  would  not  be  able  to  know 
this,  unless  I referred  yon  to  certain  figures.  It  is  in 
reference  to  expenditure  on  examinations.  You  are 
aware  that  the  expenses  of  our  examinations  is  thirty 
shillings  a head,  roughly  ? — I think  I put  it  at  .£3. 

7347.  No;  you  put  it  at  30s.  which  is  quite 
right  ?-^Oh,  did  I ? 

7348.  Your  figures  are  perfectly  correct,  and  I 
want  to  give  you  an  explanation  of  them  ? — I have 
got  the  figures,  yes. 

7349.  The  expenditure  on  our  examinations  is  30s. 
a head  on  those  examined  ? — Yes. 

7350.  In  South  Kensington  or  under  your  De- 
partment, it  is  only,  I think,  3s.  6 d.  a head? — I think 
that  is  the  case. 

7351.  And  that  is  a very  startling  difference?  — 
Yes,  it  is. 

7352.  Which  requires  to  be  accounted  for,  I 
think  ? — Y es. 

7353.  Now  according  to  your  system,  the  expense 
at  centres,  that  is  of  the  halls  for  the  examinations  and 
of  superintendents  to  supervise  the  students  while  they 
are  under  examination  and  prevent  them  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  is  borne  by  the  local  centre 
under  your  system  ? — No,  not  altogether;  one  half  is 
borne  by  us,  and'  one-half  by  the  local  centre. 

7354.  Unde;'  ow  system  the  entire  is  obliged  to  be 


borne  by  us,  and  that  amounts  to  £5,152.  The  figures 
are  given  in  our  report.  The  total  amount  that  we 
spend  on  these  examinations  is  £13,302  ? — Yes. 

7355.  Of  which  £2,600  should  be  deducted  at  once 
for  that.  Now  I see  by  reference  to  your  reports,  the 
45th  -Report,  if  you  look  at  page  '10  in:  italics",  the 
average  of  papers  that  are  taken  by  each  student, 
would  vary  from  about  .1*5  to  2 papers? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  about  right. 

7356.  What  length  of  examination  in  hours 
would  be  covered  by  each  paper.  Is  it  an  examina- 
tion of  three  hours,  or  of  how  many  hours  ?— Either 
three  hours  or  four  hours. 

7357.  Under  our  system,  as  it  is  not  confined 
to  science  subjects  alone,  we  are  obliged  to  ex- 
amine in  a great  number  of  subjects,  I have  had 
a list  made  of  the  average  number  of  papers 
taken  by  each  of  our  students,  and  I find  that 
eighty-seven  papers,  each  being  a three  hours’  paper, 
are  taken  by  every  ten  students  ; that  is8-7  each? — 
Those  are  very  startling  statistics. 

7358.  Very  startling? — And  it  makes  the  case 
worse  than  I thought. 

7359.  I am  very  anxious  to  bring  all  our  bad 
actions  before  you  ? — We  limit  our  subjects. 

7360.  Just  wait  for  a moment.  Here  is  a printed 
statement  made  with  a view  of  determining  the 
number  of  examiners  appointed  in  the  year  1898, 
and  you  see  in  it  the  number  of  students  that  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  present  themselves 
for  examination  in  each  subject  ( handing  document  to 
witness)  ? — May  I keep  this  ? 

7361.  Yes  ? — I should  like  very  much  to  keep  it. 

7362.  In  each  of  three  of  those  subjects — English, 
Greek,  and  Latin — there  are  two  papers  ; each 
subject  occupies  an  entire  day  ? — Yes. 

7363.  In  each  of  the  other  subjects  there  is  only 
one  paper.  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  particulars 
of  the  number  of  papers,  I have  totted  them  up  my- 
self ; and  you  will  see  the  result  at  the  end  ? — Yes  ; 
85,921. 

7364.  And  you  see  there  that  I have  brought 
it  out  that  it  averages  8‘7  papers  to  each  student  ? — 
Yes. 

7364a.  You  see  that  that  accounts  then  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  these  examinations.  Comparing 
it  with  yours  it  would  be  something  less.  If  we  re- 
duce the  expenditure  in  the  proportion  that  8-7  bears 
to  1‘5  the  amount  per  head  with  us  would  be  less. 

Dr.  Barkley. — It  brings  it  down  to  about  os. 

7365.  Chairman. — To  about  4s.  You  first  have  to 
deduct  £2,600,  which  leaves  £10,700.  Reducing  this 
in  the  proportion  of  8‘7  to  1 -5,  we  have  £1,840  for 
9,073  students,  or  about  4s.  per  student.  It  practi- 
cally accounts  for  the  difference  ? — Yes  ; I see  the 
point. 

7366.  Now,  I should  be  gla’d,  as  I have  brought  that 
matter  before  you,  and  as  you  say  that  it  makes  the 
matter  worse  than  you  thought — I should  be  glad  to 
have  any  observations  you  wish  to  make  upon  it,  be- 
cause it  may  show  additional  errors  in  our  system. 
Do  you  think  that  we  examine  in  too  many  subjects  f 
— I do. 

7367.  T am  glad  to  hear  it? — I do.  We  have 

limited  our  subjects  to  two. 

7368.  What  would  you  propose  that  we  should  do 
in  reference  to  science  subjects,  bearing  in  mind 
that,  of  course,  we  must  also  have  examinations  in 
English  and  in  a modern  language,  and  matters  of 
that  description  ? — I should  limit  it  to  two  plus 
mathematics.  I would  not  allow  anything  more  than 
that  to  be  taken  each  year. 

7369.  Dr.  Barkley. — Two  subjects  ?— Two  sub- 
jects. 

7370.  Chairman. — In  science? — In  science. 

7371.  In  addition  to  mathematics  ? — In  addition 
to  mathematics.  That  is  an  ordinary,  school. 

7372.  Yout  would  i be  in  favour  of  mathematics 
gmogtpari  passu  with.. science.?—  Oh, . yes.  l am;  not 
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perfectly  in  agreement  with  the  programme  of  the 
Board  in  regard  to  mathematics. 

7373.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  upon 
that  1 — I should  take  mathematics  more  as  a whole 
than  as  separating  it  into  separate  compartments.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  mix  them  more  together. 

7374.  We  shall  take  it  then,  in  the  first  grade  in 
which  mathematics  is  taught  ; would  you  have  one 
paper  for  geometry  and  algebra  together  ?— Yes,  I 
should. 

7375.  Instead  of  having  them  separate?— In- 
stead of  having  them  separate.  I should 

allow  a pass  in  the  amalgamated  groups 

instead  of  making  them  pass  in  each  particular  one, 

7376.  Both  of  these  branches  of  mathematics  tend 
to  the  same  end,  and  w e should  reach  the  same  end  in 
requiring  an  examination  in  the  conjoint  subjects,  you 
mean  ? — Quite  so. 

7377.  You  are  aware  that  by  our  Act,  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping  are  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  mathematics.  I suppose  you  hardly  agree  with 
that  as  a matter  of  theory  ? — No,  I do  not. 

7378.  You  would  think  that  the  examination  in 
arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  should  be  kept  distinct  ? 
— Yes. 

7379.  I do  not  know  that  I have  anything  else  to 
ask  you  about.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to 
mention  in  reference  to  your  paper  ? I have  not  asked 
you  as  to  the  general  principles  of  that  paper  be- 
cause we  have  considered  those  very  carefully? — I 
should  like  to  reserve  anything  I may  have  to  add. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I have  read  your  papers 
with  great  care,  and  these  papers  and  jour  examina- 
tion have  put  me  fully  in  possession  of  your  views, 
so  that  unless  some  topic  occurs  during  your  ex- 
amination by  other  members  of  the  Commission,  I 
have  nothing  to  ask  you.  I am  fully  in  possession  of 
your  views  upon  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  inquiry. 

7380.  O’Conor  Don. — I have  only  one  question  to 
ask.  I did  not  quite  understand  your  answer  to  the 
Chief  Baron  about  confining  the  examination  to  two 
subjects  in  addition  to  mathematics? — Subjects  of 
science. 

7381.  Oh,  in  science  ; nothing  but  science? — "Yes. 

7382.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  speak  of  science  in 
addition  to  mathematics  ; I always  thought  mathe- 
matics was  science  ? — I am  putting  it  on  one  side  for 
this  reason,  I think  mathematics  has  always  been 
taught  in  schools ; science  is,  what  you  may  call,'  the 
innovation,  and  I look  upon  mathematics  as  a founda- 
tion of  everything ; you  cannot  do  any  science  without 
mathematics. 

7383.  You  mean  science  in  the  sense  of  natural 
sciences  and  applied  sciences  ? — Yes. 

7384.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Following  up  the 
Provost’s  point,  “scieace,”  as  the  word  occurs  in  the 
title  of  your  “ Science  and  Art  ” Department,  includes 
mathematics,  does  it  not? — Yes,  and  we  pay  for  it. 

7385.  O’Conor  Don. — I understood  you,  in  answer 
to  a question  by  the  Chief  Baron,  to  criticise  our 
system  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  number  of 
subjects  with  which  we  dealt  ? — 8-7  ? 

7336.  Yes  ?-^I-  say  that  the  number  of  papers  to  be 
taken  in  the  examination  is  very  large. 

7387.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  them? — I 
should  deal  with  them  principally  by  inspection. 

7388.  And  have  no  examination  in  those  subjects? 
— In  some  of  the  subjects  you  probably  would  not 
examine  every  year  in. 

7389.  What  would  be  the  subjects.  Have  you  con- 
sidered that  at  all? — That  is  another  point  that  I want 
to  bring  before  the  Commission  presently  regarding 
the  different  subjects  that  might.be  encouraged. 

7390.  You  have  given  us  to  understand  that  you 
consider  that  we  examine  in  too  many  subjects,  and 
I should  like  to  know  what  are  the  subjects  we  ought 
in  your  opinion  to  omit? — It  is  only  news  to  me  at 
the  present  moment  that  this  great  number  of  sub-  , 
lects  was  examined  in. 


7391.  Then  you  are  not  in  a position  to  state  ? — I am  8, 1899. 

not  in  a position  to  state.  p — 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I do  not  know  whether  you  w^Abaey,'  ^ 
understand  that  it  is  not  expected  that  every  boy  c.b.,  i-.r.s. 
should  answer  in  all  the  subjects.  We  have  a num- 
ber of  boys  destined  for  different  careers,  and  we  must 
have  some  subjects  for  ouo  and  some  subjects  for 
another. 

Chairman. — Those  on  the  paper  I have  given 
Captain  Abney  are  the  subjects  actually  taken  by  the 
various  students  for  the  year  1898  ; it  is  not  the  pro- 
gramme that  I have  given  Captain  Abney. 

7392.  O’Conor  Don. — 1 understand  that  quite 
thoroughly  ? — I have  got  nothing  to  say  about  the 
programme  ; it  was  only  the  number  of  subjects  per 
head. 

7393.  You  see  we  have  endeavoured  to  limit,  the 
number  of  subjects  that  a student  can  take  up  by 
limiting  the  number  of  marks  that  he  can  go  in  for  ? — 

Yes. 

7394.  No  student  can  take  subjects  the  marks,  in 
which  exceed  a certain  number  ? — Yes,  I know. 

7395.  In  what  other  way  do  you  think  we  could 
limit  the  number  of  subjects  taken  up  by  students 
where  the  programme  is  such  a very  large  one,  for 
instance  to  suit  boys  going  in  for  every  sort  of  career  ? 

— Will,  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I had  reference 
principally  to  the  technical  side. 

7396.  Yus  ?— As  a representative  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  I think  that  I am  entitled  to 
speak  with  some  amount  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
technical  side.  I do  not  wish  to  put  myself  in  the 
wrong  at  all  by  treating  of  any  other  side.  As  far  as 
the  technical  side  goes  I wpuld  limit  it  to  two 
besides  mathematics. 

7397.  You  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  that? No 

Another  point  is  this,  that  I think  that  in  some  things 
your  programme  is  too  limited.  I do  not  find  that 
there  is  a single  subject  re;lly  for  boys  which  benefits 
agriculture,  there  is  no  botany  for  boj  s.  Well, 
of  course,  practical  botany  together  with  chemistry 
is  really  the  foundation  of  scientific  agriculture.  I 
should  like  to  see  botany  introduced  iuto  the,  pro- 
gramme— not  for  girls  only,  you  have  got  it  for  girls, 
but  you  have,  not  got  it  for  boys — agriculture  being 
one  of  the  chief  Irish  industries. 

7398.  Is  it  not  almost  essential  that  in  botany  the 
examination  should  be  something  more  than  an 
examination  by  written  papers  ? — Yes,  quite  so--a 
practical  examination  j I meniion  the  word  “practical” 
particularly. 

7399.  Therefore  our  system  under  which  we  are 
bound  to  a written  examination  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  any  practical  examination  ip  botany  ? — Practical 
examination,  yes. 

7400.  Chairman. — We  shall  have  to  have  the 
system  altered  by  Parliament  ?— And  again  l am 
so  unorthodox  as  to  think  that  natural  philosophy 
is  much  better  divided  up  into  its  different 
branches.  Natural  philosophy,  of  course,  covers 
the  whole  of  physical  science  really.  I should 
like  to  see  natural  philosophy  divided  up  into- 
its  component  parts ; one  part  of  it  would  be 
applicable  to  one  industry,  and  another  part  to  another 
industry.  For  instance,  we  have  got  electricity  and 
magnetism  applicable  for  students  going  in  for  elec 
trical  engineering,  and  heat  for  those  intended  for 
another  branch  of  engineering. 

7401.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  Dot  these  proposals 
rather  in  the  direction  of  increasing  our  subjects 
instead  of  decreasirg  them  ?— They  aie  available 
subjects,  not  the  subjects  per  student. 

7402.  Chairman.-- Students  would  have  the  alter- 
native of  taking  up  one  of  three  or  four  different 
branches  ? — Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  out 
of  a great  deal  of  the  difficulties  wpuld  be  achieved  if 
Clause  7 in  the  Directory  could  come  into  operation. 

7403.  And  if  that  cannot  come  into  operation  with- 
out an  amendment  of  c ur  Act  I suppose  you  see  no 
hope  out  of  this  desert  except  by  some  amendment  of 
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the  Act? — I really  do  not.  I think  you  had  almost 
better  give  up  teaching  science  altogether  than  not 
have  practical  work,  and  I do  not  see  how  you  can 
have  practical  work  under  the  Act  as  it  stands  at 
present. 

7404.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  cannot  have 
practical  work  without  some  system  of  inspection  ? — 
That  is  so. 

7405.  O’Conor  Don. — Just  one  other  question, 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  unless  from  the  Chief 
Baron’s  questions,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  make 
any  charge  to  any  of  the  localities  that  ask  lor  a 
centre  for  the  expense  of  establishing  a centre  there. 
Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  we  should  have 
the  power,  if  persons  in  a small  place  without  many 
students  apply  to  us  for  a centre,  of  offering  them  a 
centre  upon  condition  of  their  paying  the  expenses 
of  a superintendent? — I think  that  die  voluntary 
superintendents  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  expect 
them  to  give  ; I think  you  might  expect  voluntary 
superintendents  in  the  locality. 

7406.  Who  would  not  be  paid?  —Not  to  be  paid. 

7407.  Chairman.— They  would  provide  trust- 
worthy inspectors  upon  whose  report  we  could  act? — 

I think  that  would  meet  the  case — the  same  as  we  do 
in  our  small  centres. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I am  afraid  that  for  a com- 
petitive examination  that  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

7408.  O’Conor  Don. — I am  afraid  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  might  be  shaken  if  the  inspector 
belonged  to  the  locality  ? — The  inspector  ? 

The  superintendent.  If  the  superintendent  was  a 
local  man,  and  probably  interested  in  the  school,  the 
public  confidence  in  his  impartiality  might  be  im- 
paired. 

741,9.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — He  would  not  ex- 
amine them? — In  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Art 
Grants  I may  say  that  we  had  the  opinion  very 
strongly  expressed  that  as  far  as  possible  all  exami- 
nations ought  to  be  held  by  special  local  secretaries — 
which  is  a term  we  have — examination  secretaries — 
and  under  a Treasury  regulation  we  were  entitled  to 
give  one-half  the  expense,  the  local  centre  finding  the 
other  half.  Now,  1 think  that  in  Ireland — and  I 
know  the  circumstances  of  Ireland » pretty  well — I 
think  it  would  be  quite  fair  if  you  had  a special  local 
secretary.  You  might  pay  him  his  fee  for  superin- 
tending, send  somebody  down  to  superintend,  and  at 
the  same  time  require  the  locality  to  supply  the  other 
superintendents.  That  would  be  local  effort  on  then- 
part.  We  have  always  treated  Ireland  with  very 
great  consideration  in  regard  to  local  effort.  We 
know  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  and  we  know  it 
is  impossible  to  get  subscriptions.  We  have  con- 
sidered what  could  best  be  done,  and  we  have  always 
treated  Ireland  as  well  as  we  possibly  could. 

7410.  Dr.  Barkley. —With  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  papers,  I think  you  will  see  that  that  is  the 
necessary  result  of  our  system,  which  requires  four 
subjects,  at  least,  to  be  taken  by  each  candidate,  of 
which  Euglish  must  be  one,  a foreign  language  another, 
either  ancient  or  modern — it  does  not  matter  which 
— and  a mathematical  subject  is  a third  ? — I can  quite 
believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  necessities  caused  by  the 
Act ; I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that. 

7411.  But  you  r scheme  on  page  37 0 of  the  Appendix 
proposes  a considerable  number  of  compulsory  sub- 
jects, and  if  we  had  an  examination  in  all  those  sub- 
jects it  would  necessarily  involve  a considerable 
number  of  papers  being  taken  by  each  candidate? — 
-Oh,  yes.  It  is  roughly  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
is  English,  of  course. 

7412.  If  you  take  the  compulsory  subjects  alone, 
you  will  see  that  there  would  be  a considerable  number 
of  papers  to  which  would  be  added  any  papers  in 
optional  subjects  ? — If  you  examined  in  them  I quite 
am-ee.  It  is  a system  of  inspection  I am  in  hopes  of. 

7413.  That  is  the  result  of  the  system  established 
for  us  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?— Exactly  ; I know  you 
cannot  help  it. 


7414.  As  regards  the  results  of  that  system,  you 
think  in  this  paper  that  it  diverts  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  from  the  average  pupils.  As  the  average 
pupil  is  expected  to  pass  the  examination,  and  as  re- 
sults are  paid  on  the  average  pupil,  is  iv  not  the  in- 
terest of  the  teacher  that  the  average  pupil  should  be 
well  prepared  ? — Of  course  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  teacher.  If  he  can  devote  his  time  to  the  average 
pupil  so  much  the  better,  of  course.  But  if  he  lias 
got  some  exceptionally  brilliant  pupils  he  is  much 
more  likely  to  pay  all  his  attention  to  those  pu,  ils 
than  to  the  average  pupils. 

7415.  His  results  depend  not  merely  on  the  succ-ss 
of  the  brilliant  pupils,  but  off  the  success  of  a larger 
number  of  average  pupils  passing  ? — That  is  quite  true, 
but  you  can  coach,  as  a university  man  will  tell  you, 
you  can  coach  a fewer  number  with  very  much  greater 
success  than  you  can  coach  a larger  number. 

7416.  But  it  is  of  much  greater  advantage  to  get 
the  results  distributed  over  a large  number  than  to 
get  even  larger  individual  results  upon  a smaller  num- 
ber ? — It  is  less  troublesome,  you  know,  to  coach  the 
smaller  number. 

7417.  The  larger  number  of  successful  candidates 
increases  the  amount  gained  by  the  school  ? — Yes. 
But  we  found  in  our  results  system  that  the  tendency 
wasto  neglect  all  those  who  were  not  up  to  the  mark, 
and  to  pay  all  the  attention  to  those  who  were  above 
that  level. 

7118.  While  that  might  apply  to  pupils  who  had  no 
chance  or  hardly  any  chance  of  passing,  you  will  see 
that  if  the  pupils  were  sufficiently  near  the  average  to 
have  at  least  a fair  chance  of  passing,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  teacher  to  give  them  such  instruction  as  will 
enable  them  to  pass?— Of  course,  I may  have  misin- 
terpreted the  regulation,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
brilliant  pupil  brought  more  grist  to  the  mill  or  to  the 
school  if  he  passed  brilliantly  than  if  it  was  a mere 
pass. 

7419.  He  brings  more  as  an  individual? — And  more 
credit. 

7420.  Credit  is  another  thing.  But  if  you  take 
simply  the  money  earned,  the  individual  brilliant  boy 
brings  more  money  than  the  merely  average  pupil,  but 
still  if  twenty  average  pupils  pass  there  will  be  larger 
results  gained  for  the  school  than  if  it  passed  two 
brilliant  boys  and  none  of  the  average  students  ?-  I 
will  take  it  from  you  that  it  is  so. 

7421.  You  refer  to  our  system  having  caused  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  science  subjects  in  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  of  Ireland.  In  what  way  has  it  had 
that  effect? — It  has  has  had  that  eliect  because  y mu- 
marks  are  so  low'  for  science  subjects  that  you  do  net 
encourage  them ; it  pays  better  to  take  up  any  other 
subject  than  science. 

7422.  The  marks  in  chemistry,  for  instance,  are 
500  ? — Y es ; most  inadequate. 

7423.  Compare  500  marks  in  chemistry  with  500 
marks  for  Italian  or  700  for  French ; is  the  amount 
really  so  very  disproportionate  ? — I think  it  is. 

7424.  Compared  with  1,200  for  Latin  ?— It  is  very 
disproportionate. 

7425.  Of  course, agreat  deal  depends  upontheextent 
of  the  course.  If  the  course  in  chemistry  for  a parti- 
cular grade  is  not  a very  long  one,  is  not  the  amount 
of  work  required  during  a year  small  compared  with 
the  amount  of  work  required  in  preparing  a language? 

T think  you  are  looking  at  the  matter  from  a 

different  point  of  view  to  myself.  I look  upon 
chemistry  as  a preparation  for  work  in  after-life, 
and  if  you  discourage  the  teaching  of  chemistry  by 
under-marking  it,  and  so  prevent  teachers  teach- 
in"  it,  I say  you  are  doing  distinct  harm  to  edu- 
cation, quite  without  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject. 

7426.  I do  not  think  the  Board  ever  had  the  idea 
of  discouraging  the  teaching  of  science.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  marks  are  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  work  required  by  the  courses  prescribed  ?— 
I must  beg  leave  to  state  distinctly  that  I do  not  look 
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upon  it  in  that  way.  I look  upon  it  from  the  utili- 
tanau  point  of  view.  It  is  nor,  a question  of  how 
mucu  work  it  requires  to  become  a chemist ; some 
wi  become  chemists  in  a couple  of  years : some  it 
will  take  ten  years,  and  some  never  will  become 
chemists.  But  the  thing  is  this— if  you,  practically 

speaking,  ostracise  the  study  of  chemistry  from  your 

schools  you  are  doing  a grievous  injury  to  the  popula- 


74  27.  The  point  I want  to  get  at  is  in  what  way 
we  have  ostracised  the  study  of  chemistry  ; it  certainly 
never  was  our  intention  to  do  so  ?— Because  you  make 
it  more  profitable  for  the  teacher,  by  the  number  of 
marks  you  give,  to  teach  Latin  instead  of  teaching 
chemistry. 

7428.  Mr.  Justice  Maddes.— He  his  not  the 
alternative  of  earning  money  by  teaching  what  you 
cjll  science  ? — You  do  not  give  him  the  alternative. 

7429.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  WALSH.—On  equal  terms  ? 
— On  equal  terms.  I do  not  want  anything  more 
than  equal  terms. 


7430.  You  would  give  the  boy  or  the  master  the 
alternative  of  taking  the  grammar  school  education 
or  the  scientific  education  ? — Yes. 

7431.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— But  you  want  to 
make  it  equally  profitable  for  the  schoolmaster?— 
Yes  ; I do  not  wish  anything  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden.— As  a strong  advocate  of  a 
grammar  school  education  I do  not  see  anythin® 
to  object  to  in  that. 

7432.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  remark- 
able evidence  that  in  Prussia  the  establishment  of 
Realschulen  has  developed  grammar  school  education 
in  the  Gymnasia  ?— I should  like  to  say  this— that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  England  have  recognised 
the  fact,  and  now  in  every  new  scheme,  I believe,  that 
they  make  for  grammar  schools  one  of  the  conditions  is 
that  they  shall  be  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  earn  grants  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  I repeat  that  it  is  by 
the  under-marking  of  science  subjects  that  science 
teaching  has  been,  practically  speaking,  ostracised. 

7433.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.— Is  it  not  strange 
then  that  almost  all  the  science  teaching  under  your 
care  in  Ireland  is  in  connection  with  schools  under  this 
Board?— Very  likely,  because  it  pays  better  ; even  as 
it  is  it  pays  better.  But  what  I want  to  see  is  that 
it  shall  not  pay  better ; that  you  shall  be  the  distri- 
butors of  all  grants  for  education. 

7434.  Dr.  Barkley. — We  had  a practical  teacher 
before  us  the  other  day  who  proposed  some  addition 
to  the  marks  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
but  his  proposal  was  simply  that  100  marks  should  be 
added  under  each  head,  so  as  to  make  the  two  sub- 
jects when  put  together  equal  to  Greek  or  Latin— not 
doubling  the  marks,  but  simply  a iding  one-fifth  to 
the  present  total,  so  that  they  would  have  600  marks 
each,  and  if  you  put  the  two  together  they  would  equal 
Greek  or  Latin.  H e seemed  to  think  that  that  would 
be  a sufficient  encouragement  to  send  boys  in  under 
those  heads?— I can  only  give  my  own  personal 
opinion.  I do  not  myself  think  it  is  sufficient. 

7435.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
science  that  can  be  taught  in  secondary  schools.  You 
say  yourself  that  in  the  first  year  it  would  be  simply 
elementary  science,  and  afterwards  more  advanced. 
Would  the  amount  of  labour  and  of  time  given  to  the 
learning  of  elementary  science  in  the  first  two  vears 
compare  with  the  amount  that  must  be  given  to  the 
study  of  a language  like  Latin  ? — Certainly  ; it  would 
require  a great  deal  more.  A teacher  has  a good  deal 
more  to  do  in  teaching  science  than  he  has  in  teach- 
ing Latin.  He  has  got  to  prepare  his  lectures  ; he  has 
got  to  look  over  notes  ; he  has  got  no  end  of  little 
details  to  do  when  he  is  teaching  science  if  he  is  a 
good  teacher.  It  is  not  only  the  hour  during  which 
he  gives  his  lecture  or  has  the  class  to  instruct ; that 
is  only  a very  small  part  of  the  work  that  a teacher  has 
to  do  in  teaching  science.  There  is  the  devising  of  ex- 
periments to  show  his  class,  the  preparation  of  experi- 


ments for  the  class  to  do,  looking  over  the  notes  that 
are  made.  All  of  these  take  up  an  immense  amount  of 
time— a great  deal  more  time  that  is  taken  up  in  a 
lecture  or  the  hour  of  instruction  in  Latin  or  Greek.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison  between  the  two. 

7436.  That  is  looking  at  it  from  the  teacher’s 
side  ? — I am  looking  at  it  from  the  teacher’s  side. 

7437.  Looking  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  pupil  who 
is  being  prepared  for  the  examination,  the  time  that 
he  gives  to  Latin  is  not  the  time  he  is  occupied  at 
school ; he  has  to  prepare  lessons  out  of  school 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  school  work? — So  he  has  in 
science. 

7438.  I should  think  that  a pupil  would  have  to 
give  more  time  in  the  course  of  a school  year  to  the 
study  of  Latin  than  he  would  to  the  study  of  a single 
subject  of  science? — I do  not  think  so  at  all.  I am 
not  at  one  with  you  there  at  all.  It  all  depends  upon 
your  teacher.  Of  course,  if  you  have  got  a bad 
teacher,  everything  is  bad  ; but  if  you  have  got  a 
good  teacher  who  creates  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils, 
as-  he  should  do,  I say  that  the  time  that  is  passed  in 
learning  science  is  certainly  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  required  to  learn  Greek  or  Latin. 

7439.  What  I am  not  clear  about  is  the  amount  of 
science  that  you  would  expect  a boy  to  have  learned 
at  the  end  of  a secondary  school  course,  assuming 
that  he  has  not  been  giving  his  attention  wholly  to 
science  but  also  to  other  subjects,  and  is  preparing  to 
enter  a university  or  a science  college,  and  that  he 
intends  to  pursue  the  subject  further  ? — Yes.  L think 
that  it  is  pretty  well  defined  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Directory  as  to  the  amount  of  science  we  should  expect 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

7440.  There  is  just  one  other  point  I wish  to  ask 
about.  Your  scheme  provides  lor  half-equipment. 
You  can  aid  a school  on  condition  that  local  contri- 
butions to  an  equivalent  amount  are  provided.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  might  provide  that 
equipment,  but  I am  not  sure  whether  your  rules 
would  admit  of  that  being  regarded  as  a local  contri- 
bution?— We  should  legislate  for  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  As  I say,  I think  we  are  all  fully  aware  of 
the  great  difficulties  that  exist  in  Ireland  with  regard 
to  local  contributions,  aud  I should  thiuk  we  should 
be  only  too  thankful  to  get  somebody  who  would  take 
that  burden  from  our  shoulders,  and  if  the  Inter- 
mediate Commission  would  do  that  we  should  be 
glad. 

7441.  We  could  not  do  it  without  legislation  ; the 
question  is  whether  we  should  ask  for  legislation  to 
enable  us  to  do  it  ? — T think  it  most  advisable.  A 
very  short  Bill  would  do  it. 

7442.  Chairman. — You  have  no  doubt  that  if  we 
got  the  power  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  your 

Department  and  ours  coming  to  terms  about  it  ? I 

am  sure  there  would  not. 

7443.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — If  the  Interme- 
diate Education  Board  were  made  the  local  committee 
of  managers  by  the  slight  alteration  that  you  suggest 
in  Clause  7,  I take  it  that  a grant  made  by  the 
Board  would  be  treated  by  your  Department  as  a 
local  contribution  ? — Yes. 

7444.  Without  any  further  alteration? — I think 
you  might  take  it  that  we  should  consider  it  so. 

7445.  You  find  a great  advantage  in  the  compara- 
tive freedom  that  you  enjoy  in  being  able  to  change 
from  year  to  year  your  method  of  distributing  your 
grants  without  being  obliged  to  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — Certainly. 

7446.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  had  to  get  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  very  important  change 
that  you  made  a few  years  ago,  you  could  have  made 
the  change  at  all — the  change  with  reference  to  the 
results  fees  ? — I do  not  think  we  could. 

7447.  Your  hands  would  have  been  completely 
tied  ? — I think  it  would  have  raised  questions. 

7448.  The  result  of  which  would  have  been  that  the 
Bill  would  have  been  a contentious  Bill,  and  probably 
would  not  have  been  passed  ? — Yes. 

3 E 
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7449.  And  probably  -would  not  have  been  even 
brought  in  by  the  Government,  or  at  all  events  there 
would  have  been  very  serious  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

7450.  You  recognise  then  that  it  is  a very,  serious 
grievance  that  "'c  in  this  country  are  placed  in  a 
position  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  in  dealing 
with  the  Intermediate  education  of  the  country  to 
make  any  substantial  change  without  going  to 
Parliament  ? — I do. 

7451.  A decided  grievance?— A decided  grievance. 

7452.  And  you  would  be  glad  to  see  that  grievance 
removed? — I should. 

7453.  In  reference  to  your  figures  : I should  be 
very  sorry  if  the  case  you  are  making  for  reform 
rested  on  figures  that  were  in  any  way  open  to  ques- 
tion. Will  you  kindly  look  at  page  370  of  your 
Memorandum.  You  see  that  you  there  contrast  two 
sets  of  figures — those  for  the  year  1890  and  those  for 
the  year  1897.  You  speak  of  3,943  candidates  as 
having  gone  in  for  the  examinations  in  the  first  year  ? 
Y es, 

7354.  Out  of  whom  3,000  entered  for  natural  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry  ? — Yes. 

7455.  Then  in  the  second  year,  1897,  the  number 
of  candidates  rose  to  6,661,  of  whom  only  908  took  up 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry? — lies. 

7456.  That  represents  I think  a percentage  of  about 
fourteen — that  only  fourteen  per  cent.,  of  the  candi- 
dates who  went  in  took  up  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry? — "Yes. 

7457.  Now  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
interval  between  1890  and  1897  a new  grade  was 
established— the  Preparatory  Grade  was  established 
in  1892? — That  is  so ; the  Preparatory  Grade  was 
established,  I think,  with  the  advent  of  the  whiskey 
money. 

7458.  It  was  ; and  some  people  ask  how  it  was  that 
the  whiskey  money  had  the  effect  of  killing  science  in 
Ireland? — Yes. 

7459.  I find  that  in  the  year  1897  the  number  of 
boys  who  went  in  for  the  Preparatory  Grade  was 
2 427,  so  that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  was  only  4,234? — Yes. 

7460.  Now  probably  you  are  not  aware  that  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  cannot  be  taken  up  in  the 
Preparatory  .Grade  l-1-!  am  aware  of  that. 

7461.  You  see,  then,  if  we  are  to  establish  an  exact 
comparison  we  should  take  not  6,661  but  4,234  ? — 
Yes. 

7462.  I have  worked  this  out,  and  I find  that 
it  raises  the  percentage  from  14  to  21-4? — Yes. 

7463.  I merely  wish  to  have  it  perfectly  accurate. 
But  you  consider  it,  of  course,  a very  serious  drawback 
that  the  number  has  fallen  from  the  high  percentage 
of  1890  even  to  21-4?— 1 do. 

7464.  Another  point  with  reference  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  likely  to 
have  the  effect  of  killing  out  practical  science  in  the 
schools,  or  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  if  it  is 
not  open  to  candidates  to  take  up  those  subjects  at  the 
first  examination? — Yes,  I think  it  is — if  you  are 
going  to  have  examinations. 

° 7465.  If  we  have  examinations,  yes.  Take  the 
facts  in  this  way— up  to  1892,  when  the  Preparatory 
Grade  was  established,  the  first  examination  that  a 
candidate  went  in  for  was  in  the  Junior  Grade  ?— Yes. 

7466.  And  it  was  open  to  candidates  to  take  up 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  ? — Yes. 

7467.  And  they  did  take  them  up  in  large  numbers, 
and  having  taken  them  up  in  the  Junior  Grade,  they 
continued  them.  Since  1892  it  has  not  been  open 
for  them  to  take  them  up  at  their  first  examination— 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
which  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  giving  of 
the  whiskey  money,  as  we  call  it  ? — Yes. 

7468.  You  do  not  propose  the  abolition  of  exami- 
nation as  a mode  of  assessing  grants  to  schools.  Your 
prtsent  plan  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  to 
have  a combination  of  inspection  and  examination  ? — ; 
Yes. 


7469.  The  heads  of  some  of  our  larger  schools  seem 

to  be  very  much  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  in- 
spection, and  they  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  this 
consideration,  that  if  you  introduce  the  element  of  in- 
spection, the  tendency  of  the  inspectors  will  be  to- 
oive  the  maximum— the  highest— report  10  all  schools, 
so  that  the  really  good  schools  will  lose  the  advantage- 
which  they  have  at  present  under  a system  of  mere- 
examination.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  inspec- 
tors of  your  Department  do  not  really  look  to  the- 
grading  of  the  different  schools  ? — Not  at  all ; that  is 
not  the  case.  ’ ' 

7470.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  your  system  the- 
grants  are  graded  in  reference  to  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools?— They  are,  completely. 

7471.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  do  not  regard 
that  as  a practical  difficulty? — Not  at  all. 

7472.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  you  can  quite 
understand  that  schools  which  are  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  it  is  a real  difficulty  would  naturally  form 
an  unfavourable  view  of  the  introduction  of  inspec- 
tion ? — I quite  understand  that,  as  they  did  in  Eng- 
land. 

7473.  But  in  England  the  difficulty  has  melted, 
away  in  the  face  of  actual  facts  ?— It  has  . melted 
away  in  the  face  of  actual  facts. 

7474.  Now  there  is.  only  one  other  question  I have- 
to  ask  you.  It  is  as  to  some  questions  which,  as  a mem- 
ber of  another  Commission,  I put  to  Dr.  Gladstone. 
You  will  recognise  him  as  an  eminent  authority  in. 
reference  to  science,  and  I wish  merely  to  ask  you 
how  far  you  agree  with  his  view.  One  question, 
was  this  (I  am  reading  it  from  the  Blue  Bookj  r 
“Kindly  tell  us  what  advice 'you  would  give  us.  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of 
science  into  schools ; if  you  considered  that  the  plan 
we  had  in  view  was  one  that  would  leave  it.  perfectly; 
optional  to  the  teachers  to  teach  science  exclusively 
out  of  books,  without  either  performing  an  experiment- 
or  having  an  experiment  performed,  from  . the.  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  or  without  letting  the  pupils  . ever 
see  anything  connected  with  physical  science,  except,, 
possibly  a text-book,  would  you  advise  us  to  go  . on, 
or  would  you  seek  to  dissuade  us?”  His  answer  was,- 
“I  think  I would. dissuade  you ; I, think  you  ought 
to  go  to  better  things.”  You  concur  in  that?— Quite. 

7475.  I then  asked,  “Suppose,  moreover,  that  our 
contemplated  system  was  to  be  one  in  which  the  re- 
sult of  the  teaching,  or  so-called  teaching,  of  science, 
was  to  be  tested  only  by  an  examination,  conducted 
exclusively  in  writing,  and  conducted  on  such  lines- 
that  a boy  might  ge*-.  the  highest  possible  marks  who- 
had  never  performed  an  experiment  or  seen  an  ex- 
periment performed,  or  had  never  seen  any  scientific- 
apparatus,  even  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind and  he- 
said,  “ I should  say  you  ought  to  protest  against  that 
system.”  You  coucur  in  that  ? — Quite. 

7476.  My  last  question  was — “ And  you  would 
probably  add  that  the  less  you  had  of  it  in  a country 
the  better,  in  the  interests  of  science,”  and  he  said, 
“ Yes.”  You  concur  in  that?— Quite. 

7477.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— I think  there  are  just 
one  or  two  words  I would  like  to  say,  first  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  what  you  call  science  from  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  which  chiefly  arose  from  this,  that  we  thought 
that  all  the  sciences  should  be  based  upon  a certain 
elementary  education.  For  instance,  what  good  would 
a man  do  about  chemistry  if  he  did  not  knosv 
arithmetic.  And  there  are  some  other  branches  of 
mathematics  that  we  think  are  a necessary  preparation 
for  science  of  all  kinds,  and  we  think  that  we  ought 
to  see  that  they  learn  those  before  they  specialise 
themselves  to  particular  work.  Then  there  is  another 
thing,  that  I think  education  ought  to  require  some 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it.  There 
are  a number  of,  boys  who  for  play  like  very  well  co 
see  an  experiment  and  hear  some  general  principles. 
It  is  very  well  they  should  get  those  general  principles, 
but  if  it  is  assumed  to  be  a permanent  :part  of  their 
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education,  well  I do  not  think  itwould-be  education 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  another  thing 
that  I think  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  to  the 
neglect  of  these  subjects  in  the  schools.  I suppose  I 
misunderstood  you  .to  say  that  chemistry  was  a subject 
which  was  necessary  for  every  man  for  his  work  in 
the  world? — I did  not  say  that  at  all. 

7478.  That  of  course  is  very  limited..  In  Ireland 
of  the  number  of  people  that  choose  subjects  that  will 
fit  them  for  the  work  they  are  most  likely  to  do  in 
life,  chemistry  is  a subject  that  will  apply  to  very  few. 
At  present  chemistry  can  do  very  little  to  enable  an 
Irishman  to  earn  his  bread,  but  a knowledge  of 
languages  is  very  important.  Those  are  things’  that 
it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind? — Yes,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  of  course,  if  you  have  no  industry 
requiring  chemistry.  I think  it  is  the  business  of  the 
■education  of  the  country  to  make  that  industry  by 
preparing,  for  it.  You  cannot  get  an  industry  in  a 
oountry  where  there  is  nobody  fitted  to  carry  it  out. 
If  you  have  got  people  fitted  to  carry  it  out  you  may 
be  sure  the  industry  will  come.  . That  is  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy,  I should  say. 
Another  thing  is  that  if  you  take  ‘Ireland— Dublin 
particularly  ought  to  shine  in  the  electrical  ; world. 
I am  given  to  understand  that  firms,  instead  of  getting 
their  supplies  of  workpeople  from  Ireland,  go  across 
the  water. to  get  them.  If  you  had  educated  your 
boys  to  know  something  about  electricity  there  would 
be  an. opening  at  once  for  them  in  their  own  country, 
•and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  get  from 


England  the  necessary  artisans  for 1 carrying  out  this 
work.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  -any  species  of 
education  will  always  pay  in  the  long-run.  It  always 
takes  time,  but  the  industry  is  essentially  dependent 
upon  technical  education,  and  if  you  'have  not  got  the 
technical  education  you  will  not  have  the  industry.  - 

7479.  Chairman. — And  when  we  have  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Act,  as  we  hope  to  have  from  Her 
Majesty’s  speech  last  nighty  we  must  have  some  pre- 
liminary education  in  order  to  enable  students  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  technical  education  ? — 
Of  course  yon  must.  And  the  first  great  thing  that 
you  want  is  a supply  of  teachers. 

7480:  Rev,  Dr.  Salmon. — And  the  first  thing  you 
want  is  the  industry  4^-No ; you  will  get  the  industry. 

7481.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Arc  you  aware  that 
our  recent  Commission  on  Practical  ■ Instruction  in 
Primary  Schools  recommended  the  introduction  of 
elementary  science  into  all  our  State-aided  primary 
schools? — I am  aware  of  it,  and  • I was  grateful  to 
hear  it.  • I have  been  acquainted  svith  Ireland-  for 
many  years;  I have  spent  a great  deal  of  my  time 
in  Ireland,  and  I can  only  say  that  the  question 
of  Irish  education  has  been  one  of  very  gieat  interest 
to  me  from  the  very  beginning,  and  I feel  very 
strongly  that  Ireland  has  suffered  very  grievously  in 
regard  to  scientific  education  from  no  fault  of  its  own. 
I only  hope  that  this  Commission  will  be  able  to  put 
things  on  a better  basis,  and  that  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  in  the  future. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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7482..  Chairman. — Dr.  Biggs,  you  are  Headmaster 
of  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

7483.  You  have  been  Headmaster  of  Parsonstown 
School  from  1869  to  1876  ?— Yes. 

7484.  Galway  Grammar  School  from  1875  to  1894  ? 
— Yes. 

7485.  And  in  Enniskillen  from  1894  ? — Yes. 

7 486.  That  represents  a total  educational  experience 
of  twenty -nine  years  ?— Yes. 

7487.  You  have  been  good  • enough  to  send  us  in 
answer  to  our  circular  some  very  carefully  prepared 
replies  to  our  various  questions  ? — I tried  to  do  so. 

, 7488.  You  are  aware  that  when  we  commenced  the 
■examination  of  witnesses  upon  the  11th  of  January 
those  replies  had  not  been  made  public  ? — Yes. 

7489.  And  could  not  be  made  public ; to  do  so 
then  would  have  been  a breach  of  Parliamentary 
privilege  ?— Yes. 

7490.  Now  I am  happy  to.  say  that  since  that  time 
they  have  been  published,  and  therefore  — — ? — They 
need  no  longer  be  regarded  as  private. 

7491.  They  have  now  been  published  by  the 
Stationery  Department,  and  we  are  now  able  to  treat 
them  as  part  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here 
to-day  ? — Yes. 

7492.  You  have  also  received  a Memorandum  of 
Questions  from  us  in  which  we  said  that  you  would 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  any  opinions 
that  you  had  formed  on  such  of  the  questions 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  as  may 
not  have  been  , dealt  with  in  the  written  evidence  ? — 
Yes. 

7493.  As  far  as  I can  see  all  of  the  questions  have 
been  dealt  with  in  your  written  evidence,  but  in 
addition  you  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with 
a Memorandum  of  the  3rd  February,  1899,  calling 
attention  to  some  matters  more  specifically  ? — Yes ; 
I thought,  from  your  Secretary’s  letter,  that  that  was 
the  wish  of  the  Commission. 

Chairman. — So  it  is.  Our  time  is  limited  and  we 
are  anxious  to  come  to  the  actual  point  of  the  con- 
troversy. Now,  taking  this  as  part  of  your  written 
evidence,  I -shall  wait  until  some  of  my  friends  have 
asked  you  questions  in  reference  to 'it. 


7494. -  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — One  practical  ques-  Richard  Bigg«, 
tion  has  been  brought  to  a point  by  -the  Memo-  ll.d. 
random  that  ' you  handed  in.  In -reference  to  pass 

and  honour  students,  the  Memorandum  for  the 
Examination  of  Witnesses  presented  this' question  for 
consideration — “ Should  there  be  the  same  paper  of 
questions  for  pass  and  honour  students ; if  so,.  Ought 
the  pass  questions  to  be  distinguished  upon  the  paper.” 

Will  you  say  *•<  No,”  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should 
not  be  the  same  paper  of  questions  ? — I regard  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  present  system  that  the 
two  are  together. 

7495.  The  next  question  raises  a practical  point, 
upon  Which  I would  be  glad  of  assistance  from  you  ? 

“ Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  that  separate 
examinations  should  be  held  for  honour  and  pass 
students,”  and  your  answer  is — “Highly  desirable 
and  perfectly  practicable?” — Yes. 

7496.  I would  be  very' much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  develop  your  ideas  on  that  subject.  You  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  separate  examinations.  Do 
you  mean  separate  examinations  held  at  different 

times  ?-^-No.  I should  think  they  might  be  held  at  ■ 

the  same  time  and  at  the  same  place. 

7497.  Would  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
practical  experience,  and  suggest  how  this  suggestion 
should  be  carried  out?— \ly  general  idea  is  that  the 
system  ought  to  take  in  every  boy  that  is  receiving 
education  in  an  Intermediate  school,  that  it  ought 
to  be  available  even  for  the  very  youngest  and  the 
most  backward,  and  that,  therefore,  papers  should  be 
set  which  would  draw  into  the  net  all  the  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  boys  who  are  at  present  left 
out.  It  is  inevitable  under  the  present  circumstances 
that  backward  and  young  boys  should  be  left  out ; 
they  have  no  chance  whatever.  The  papers  are  now 
entirely  honour  papei-s,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  put 
an  ordinary  lower  class  boy  to  answ  er  them.  Therefore, 

I should  think  that  distinctly  easy  papers  should  be 
set  as  well  as  the  honour  papers,  and  the  choice  given 
either  to  the  masters  or  to  the  IJoys 'themselves  as  to 
which  they  should  enter  for.  I see  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  made  an  objection  to  that  that  it  would 
mean  eight  grades  instead  of  four— something  of  that 
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kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  he  very  well 
boiled  down  into  four ; and  that  two  sets  of  pass 
papers  and  two  sets  of  honour  papers  would  cover  the 
whole  ground  sufficiently.  In  England,  for  instance, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  have 
merely  two  grades,  Junior  and  Senior,  and  they  seem 
to  manage  very  well.  If  there  were  pass  papers 
and  honour  papers  for  both  of  those  classes  or  grades, 
if  you  like  to  call  them  so,  I think  it  would  be 
sufficient. 

7498.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— Do  you  think  it  would 
be  practicable  for  a boy  to  state,  before,  whether  he 
would  be  an  honour  boy  or  a pass  boy? — You  are 
aware,  Mr.  Provost,  that  at  the  Royal  University 
Matriculation  examination  two  papers  are  handed 
out,  a pass  paper  and  an  honour  paper. 

7499.  Is  that  the  easel — Yes;  it  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  student. 

7500.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Who  will  probably 
act  under  the  advice  of  his  master? — I think  it  would 
be  well  to  leave  it  to  the  master  and  let  him  decide, 
but  not  quite  so  soon  as  February. 

7501.  Chairman.  — In  May?  — That  would  be 
better. 

7502.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — A witness  who  like 
you  has  had  practical  experience  of  teaching  raised  a 
difficulty.  He  said  that  though  theoretically  desir- 
able it  would  involve  a practical  difficulty  in  school 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  smaller  schools.  At 
present  all  the  boys  are  educated  with  a view  to  one 
and  the  same  paper.  He  said  it  would  be  necessary 
to  sub-divide  the  classes  into  pass  and  honour  classes, 
or  if  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  division  would  tend  in  that  direction,  and 
in  classics,  for  instance,  they  would  prepare  the 
honour  boys  specially  by  giving  them  stiff  passages, 
and  that  they  would  have  another  preparation  for 
the  pass  boys.  Have  you  considered  that  difficulty  ? 
— Quite. 

7503.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — In  the  first  place, 
we  have  honour  and  pass  classes  for  each  grade,  an 
“A”  division  and  a “B  ” division  of  each  form  ; the 
‘‘  A ” division  is  what  you  may  call  the  honour 
division,  and  the  “B"  division  would  be  the  pass 
division. 

7504.  In  a school,  therefore,  like  Portora,  that 
difficulty  would  not  arise.  But  might  the  difficulty 
not  arise  in  smaller  schools  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  rather  simplify  matters  even  there.  There  is 
another  point  in  my  evidence  with  regard  to  prescribed 
courses  in  classics  and  the  age  limit.  If  the  pre- 
scribed courses  were  done  away  with,  and  if  the  age 
limits  were  done  away  with  for  the  pass,  the 
classification  would  rest  entirely  with  the  master,  and 
it  would  greatly  simplify  his  task  in  arranging  the 
school. 

7505.  If  there  were  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
your  recommendation,  and  having  separate  papers  for 
honour  and  pass  students,  would  not  some  of  the  mis- 
chief of  the  present  system  to  which  you  have  called 
attention  be  obviated  if  a board  of  examiners  were 
to  take  care  that  each  paper  contained  a fair  amount 
of  pass  questions  and  that  they  were  placed  in  such  a 
position  at  the  commencement  of  the  paper  as  to  enable 
the  student  to  separate  them  from  the  honour 
questions? — Well,  it  would  to  some  extent,  but,  I 
think,  only  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  boys  are 
very  careless  in  their  reading  of  directions.  I think 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  would  bear  me  out  in 
that — that  all  directions  have  to  be  printed  in  the 
largest  possible  type,  and,  even  so,  it  is  found  difficult 
to  get  them  followed.  For  instance,  in  the  subject  of 
English  composition,  they  had,  as  a last  resort,  to 
give  a special  time  for  the  composition,  because  the 
students  would  not  attend  to  the  direction  to  do  the 
composition  first.  It  would  be  much  less  perplexing 
to  have  the  pass  and  honour  papers  separate. 

7506.  Would  you  expect  the  honour  boys  to  answer 
the  pass  questions  ? — It  would  be  a waste  of  time. 


7507.  Would  there  be  the  time  to  waste?  If  you 
had  a separate  paper  for  pass  boys  and  a separate 
paper  for  honour  boys  they  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  allowed? — For  each, 
exactly  so.  But  if  you  put  them  all  on  one  paper 
the  idea  would  be  that  honour  students  should  answer 
them  all. 

7508.  Yes.  The  suggestion  is  this — a paper  should 
be  given  which  the  best  boys  might  be  expected  to 
clear  V— Yes. 

7509.  That  the  paper  should  contain  a sufficient 
amount  of  matter  to  test  your  best  pupils  by  ? — It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  set  a com- 
bined paper  that  would  be  fair  to  both  classes  of 
students.  First  of  all,  an  honour  boy  should  not  be 
asked  to  trouble  his  head  about  working  out  a number 
of  easy  pass  questions  ; secondly,  if  you  have  only  a 
portion  of  the  papers  for  the  pass  boy  it  gives  the 
pass  boy  very  little  range.  If  you  had  separate- 
papers  the  pass  boy  would  have  the  whole  time  before 
him  to  try  the  whole  paper,  which  would  be  set  with 
a view  to  his  attainments. 

7510.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — There  would  be  no  ob- 
jection, would  there,  to  have  on  the  honour  paper  a 
small  number  of  questions  on  elementary  principles 
that  a boy  ought  to  know  ? — I should  not  object  to 
that,  except  that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  and 
that  if  a boy  can  answer  the  honour  questions  he 
could  answer  the  pass  questions. 

7511.  I do  not  know  that? — A good  examiner  will 
always  fall  back  on  elementary  matters  to  some  ex- 
tent. I am  glad  to  see  that  a number  of  important 
witnesses  have  agreed  with  me  in  the  matter. 

7512.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Oh,  a great  many 
have.  There  is  another  point  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  your  second  paper,  the  first  paragraph — 
“ The  unly  change  of  view  that  further  reflection  has 
made  is  as  regards  inspection,  which  I now  think 
should  be  more  restricted — if,  indeed,  it  is  desirable 
at  all.”  Could  you  give  us  the  grounds  of  that 
opinion — I will  not  say  change  of  opinion,  but  de- 
velopment of  opinion? — You  remember  what  I said? 

7513.  Yes “ Perhaps,  even  so,”  that  is,  if  young 

and  backward  pupils  were  provided  for — “ examina- 
tions might  fail  to  test  completely  the  work  of  our 
lower  classes,  and  might  with  advantage  be  supple- 
mented by  inspection— a power  of  the  Commission 
which  seems  to  have  been  atrophied  from  want  of  use. 
I do  not  at  all  advocate  the  substitution  of  inspection 
for  examination,  for  prizes  for  the  direct  award  of  re- 
sults fees  it  would  mean  the  substitution  of  a vari- 
able standard  for  a fairly  even  one,  and  even  for  the 
lower  forms  the  stress  of  the  testing  should  fall  on 
the  examinations.  But  these  lower  forms  may  be 
well  taught,  and  yet  the  boys,  through  immaturity, 
or  carelessness,  or  naughtiness,  not  do  the  teacher 
justice  at  a written  examination,  or  badly  taught  with 
a view  to  merely  passing  the  examination — a source 
of  error  which  could  be  checked  by  a properly  quali- 
fied inspector”? — It  seemed  to  me  when  I came  to  close 
quarters  with  it,  and  tried  to  work  out  how  the  in- 
spector would  test  this,  in  what  way  he  would  go  to 
work,  and  how  any  sort  of  uniform  standard  could 
be  applied  to  them,  in  what  way  he  could,  make  his 
recommendations  to  the  Board,  and  in  what  way  the 
Board  should  act  upon  his  recommendations,  I felt 
that  the  thing  was  hopeless. 

7514.  Your  objection  to  inspection  is  directed 
against  a system  of  inspection  as  the  basis  of  distri- 
bution of  result  fees  ? — Oh,  yes : I am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  that. 

7515.  I understand,  and  I will  not  ask  you 
any  further  questions  on  that  subject.  But,  assum- 
ing that  the  payment  of  results  fees  to  the  managers 
of  schools  were  dependent  on  the  result  of  a general 
examination,  have  you  any  objection  to  inspection  as 
a corrective,  or  check  upon  the  public  examination? — 
Personally  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  inspec- 
tion. I have  been  under  inspection  all  my  life. 
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7516.  I do  not  mean  personal  objections  ; I mean 
objections  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  I will 
point  my  question.  Under  the  existing  Act  if  we 
examine  in  practical  science,  or  modern  languages, 
the  examination,  from  practical  considerations,  must 
be  a written  one,  it  being  held  at  so  many  centres 
for  about  9,000  students  ? — Yes. 

7517.  I think  you 'will  agree  with  the  witnesses 
who  have  told  us  that  a written  examination  cannot 
effectively  test  a knowledge  of  modern  languages,  or 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages? — The  pronuncia- 
tion of  modern  languages. 

7518.  Yes? — That  is  all. 

7519.  It  cannot  test  whether  a modern  language  has 
been  taught  honestly  as  a living  language  ? — Well, 
the  first  object  of  learning  anything  at  an  Intermediate 
school  is  to  train  the  mind.  I certainly  think  that 
the  use  of,  say,  French  for  training  the  mind  is  very 
great  indeed,  even  without  a correct  pronunciation. 
That  correct  pronunciation  would  form  but  a very 
small  portion  of  the  training  to  be  derived  from 
learning  a foreign  language.  Take  Latin,  for 
instance.  I am  told  that  in  some  schools  French 
is  taught  purposely  and  deliberately  to  be  pronounced 
English  fashion.  Now,  that  is  the  fashion  that  has 
prevailed  with  regal'd  to  Latin.  We  have  been 
taught  from  childhood  to  pronounce  Latin  English 
fashion,  which  nobody  dreams  to  have  been  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

7522.  But  Latin  is  a dead  language  1 — Yes. 

7523.  And  you  recognise  a difference  between  a 
dead  language  and  a spoken  language,  do  you  not? — 
There  is  some  difference,  but  for  the  training  of  the 
mind  we  will  get  the  same  kind  of  benefit  from  French 
in  a degree  as  we  get  from  Latin.  No  doubt  to  teach 
French  properly  .a  man  must  have  the  pronunciation, 
but  there  may  be  a high  degree  of  utility  in  it  even 
without  correct  pronunciation  as  far  as  training 
goes — theoretical  utility,  educational  utility. 

7524.  Do  not  take  me  as  disputing  that  in  the 
least.  The  knowledge  of  French  to  which  you  refer 
may  be  of  some  value,  and  of  some  educational 
value,  but  is  not  the  mode  of  teaching  it 
essentially  vicious  and  defective? — Only  so  far  as 
regards  pronunciation.  It  would  not  disqualify 
students  from  learning  to  read  or  write  French  or 
enjoying  French  newspapers,  magazines,  novels,  or 
works  on  science — in  either  French  or  German. 

7525.  But  when  you  learn  a living  language  you 
learn  it  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  but  for 
conversational  purposes,  to  make  use  of  it  as  a living 
language  ? — Only  to  some  extent.  What  proportion 
of  the  boys  will  ever  travel  ? and  how  many  of  these 
will  not  be  able  to  get  what  they  want  by  asking  for 
it  in  English  ? 

7526.  Do  not  take  me  as  at  all  contesting  the  pro- 
position. I want  to  bring  your  mind  to  this, 
that  where  we  pay  for  teaching  a modern  language 
like  French  or  German,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect 
it  to  be  taught.,  not  as  a dead  language,  but  as  a living 
language,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  pay,  at  all  events 
at  the  same  rate,  for  teaching  French  as  a dead 
language  as  for  an  honest  effort  to  teach  it  as  a living 
language.  I do  not  know  whether  you  agree  with 
that  or  dissent  from  it? — When  French  is  taught  in- 
telligently, even  without  proper  pronunciation,  as  it 
may  be,  so  as  to  enable  a boy  to  read  French  litera- 
ti're,  surely  that  is  a very  large  part  even  of  the 
practical  utility. 

7527.  I have  not  disputed  that  it  is? — I agree  with 
you  that  that  there  is  a still  further  utility  in  speak- 
ing it. 

7528.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  are  responsible 
for  the  Intermediate  education  of  the  country  we 
ought  to  see  that  the  best  mode  of  teaching  a living 
language  —some  would  say  the  only  real  or  honest 
mode — is  employed  in  our  schools  ? — I would  consider 
that  the  pronunciation  really  came  under  the  head  of 


technical  education  to  enable  a boy  to  make  practical  Feb  8,  i88e. 
use  of  it  aftenvards.  But  it  might  be  tested  if  iiicharcfltiggs, 
thought  worth  while  by  confining  a certain  number  ll.d. 
of  marks  to  that  point. 

7529.  With  reference  to  natural  sciences,  do  you 
agree  with  the  witnesses  who  have  told  us  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  knowledge  of  that  science  that  the 
modes  of  teaching  cannot  be  effectively  tested  by 
written  examination  ? — I am  not  an  expert  on  this 
matter.  But  opinions  seem  to  differ  on  the  point.  I 
have  heard  it  said  by  good  science  teachers  that  they 
can  easily  test  by  a written  examination  whether  a 
boy  has  seen  the  points  and  understands  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  and  the  devices  for  avoiding  those  diffi- 
culties. 

7530.  I am  afraid  that  the  examination  of  a non- 
expert by  a non-expert  would  not  be  of  much  practical 
use,  so  I will  pass  from  that,  subject.  With  reference 
to  other  matters  we  have  had  some  interesting 
evidence.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  of  Dr. 

Fitzgerald,  the  oculist? — I did,  yes. 

7531.  In  which  he  brought  before  us  the  import- 
ance of  a system  of  inspection  ? — Yes. 

7532.  With  regard  to  various  matters  that  I may 
class  as  hygienic — proper  light,  ventilation,  arrange- 
ment of  desks,  use  of  properly  printed  books? — 

Yes. 

7533.  Reasonable  hours  of  recreation,  and  so  forth. 

Do  you  attach  any  value  to  inspection  as  a te«t  of 
the  efficiency  of  a school  in  those  respects  ? — Yes,  a 
school  inspector  could  test  these  things,  but  as 
regards  hours  he  might  not  always  get  very  coi'rect 
information. 

7534.  I observe  that  in  this  memorandum  you  say 
that  further  reflection  lias  led  you  to  doubt  whether 
inspection  is  desirable  at  all.  Are  you  prepared  to 
carry  that  doubt  so  far  as  to  discourage  us  from 
establishing  a system  of  inspection  as  a qualifying 
test  imposed  upon  the  managers  of  schools,  in  order 
to  entitle  them  to  the  receipt  of  results  fees  ? — The 
view  of  our  Schoolmasters’  Association  was,  I think, 
that  the  inspection,  if  it  was  instituted,  should  be 
restricted  to  such  things  as  you  now  mention. 

7535.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I have  only  a couple  of 
questions  to  ask  you.  Oue  is  with  regard  to  pass 
and  honour  papers.  I see  no  difficulty  about  having 
two  papers  in  the  manner  which  you  suggested,  but 
some  persons  thought  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  first  a pass  examination,  and  then  select  the 
best  answerers  for  an  honour  examination.  Would 
it  be  practicable,  consistently  with  school  manage- 
ment, to  have  two  examinations  in  the  year  ? — It 
would  not  be  easy ; it  would  not  be  advisable. 

7536.  You  would  not  recommend  that? — I think 
not. 

. 7537.  The  other  question  was  the  very  important 
one,  as  to  viva  voce  examination  ? — With  regard  to  the 
other  point  may  I say  one  word.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  make  the  schoolmasters  themselves  the  judges 
of  whether  the  boys  were  capable  of  going  in  for 
honours  or  not  ? 

7538.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient? — 

Yes.  They  have  every  day  experience  of  the  boys’ 

7539.  You  know  we  all  think  that  the  viva  voce 
examination  would  be  a most  important  addition  to 
our  system  of  examination,  but  there  are  practical 
difficulties.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  we  could 
in  the  competitive  examination  introduce  viva  voce 
questioning — especially  considering  the  number  of 
candidates  ? — No,  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  intro- 
duced consistently  with  any  approach  to  uniformity  of 
standard.  No  one  seems  to  suggest  that  viva  voce 
should  be  applied  to  anything  except  modern 
languages  and  science. 

7540.  There  are  a great  many  things  that  I think 
viva  voce  would  be  a great  advantage  to?  — English 
dictation,  perhaps? 

7541.  There  are  half  a dozen  subjects,  or,  perhaps,  a 
whole  dozen,  that  I would  prefer  to  have  viva  voce  in  if 
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ra.  8, 1899.  I could  Lave  it? — I will  not  dispute  that;  but  how 
RicB^d  Biggs,  ’fc  can  lje  f?one  consistently  with  universal  fair  play  I do 
ll.i).  not  see,  considering  the1  large  number  of  centres  and 

students.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Commissioners 
sufficiently1  realise  the  immense  amount  of  labour  it 
would  be  to  examine  all  these  students’  orally.  Of 
course  we  can  tell  by  our  o wn  experience ; for  instance, 
if  I wanted  to-fairly  examine  a single  form  orally,  it 
would  take  a day  to  do  it  properly — one  form  of  one 
school,  perhaps;  in  one  subject. 

7542.  Chairman.— Then  you  See  there  might  be  a 
mode  of  inspection  by  which  all  the  pupils  would  not 
be  examined ; J mean  that  the  mode  of  teaching  the 
class  might  be  observed.  I myself  do  not  see  a way  in 
which  all  the  pupils  could  be  individually  examined?' 
— The- proposal  seems  to  me  to  have  several  objec- 
tions to  it ; one  is  that  it  would  ■ fetter  freedom  even 
more  than  the  present  system,  because  the  inspector 
would  want  to  make  not  only  the  result  attained,  but 
the  method  of  teaching  also,  agreeable  to  his  notions. 

7543.  The  first  idea  that  the  inspector  ought  to  get 
into  his  head  is  that  there  are  a great  many  more 
methods  of  teaching  than  • one,  ancl  until  he  had 
got  that  thoroughly  fixed  in  his  mind  he  Would  do 
no  good  ? — No. 

-7544.  O’Conor  Don. — I understand  you  thinkthe 
present  .system  of  payment  by  results  is,  on  the  whole, 
a- good  one?— Yes,  I do  not  see  that  any  of !the‘ wit- 
nesses-who  object  to  payment  by  results  have  really 
grappled  witlv  the  subject,  or  attempted  to  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  is  that  is  wrong. 

- '7545.  In  your  opinion  it  has  not  any  tendency  to 
drive  the  schools  into  a common  groove,  or  to  unduly 
affect  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  ? — I would  not 
quite  say  that,  for  I have  a strong  opinion  myself  on 
the  - subject1  of  foreign  languages, -and  so  far  -as  we 
have  to  read  the  same  books  at  the  same-  time-  I 
xLrthink  that  we  are  driven  into  a common  groove. 
>7546.  Would  you  make  any  suggestion  on  that 
-point? — Yes,  that  you.  should  abolish  prescribed 
-courses. 

7547.  Do  you  extend  that  to  the  ancient  languages  ? 
— Ancient  and  modern. 

7548.  You  would  have  no  prescribed  course  in  any 
language? — No,  except  English.  English,  of  Course, 
-stands  on  a different  footing.  I refer  to  foreign  -lan- 
guages. 

" 7549.  Either  ancient  or  modern  ?— Either  ancient 
or  modern. 

7550.  How,  then,  could  you  have  a common  ex- 
amination for  all  if  you  had  no  prescribed  course?— 
Pieces  of  .unprepared1  translation  would  be  set  to 
everybody. 

7551.  You  would  confine  the  examination  alto- 
gether to  pieces  of  unprepared  translation  ? — Of 
course  there  would  be  composition,  ’ grammatical 
questions,  and  history — collaterals—  just  as  before. 

7552.  But  so  far  as  the  Oral  examination  is  con- 
cerned, you  would’  confine  it- to  Unseen  translations? 
—Yes. 

7553.  But  outside,  that  have  you  any  objection  to  a 
prescribed"  course?—1 -No,  not  in  other  subjects — in 
mathematics,  for  instance-1— you  must  learn  Euclid, 
algebra,  and  arithmetic ; one  cannot  complain  of 
courses  there; 

7554.  Then  it  is  the  prescribing  of  certain  authors 
to  be  got  up  for  a particular  year  that  you  object  to  ? 
-t-Yes. 

I , 7555.  Mr.  J ustice  Madden. — That  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  system  of  results  fees?— No,  certainly 
not. 

7556.  O’Conor  Don. — I think  you  have  stated  in 
this  paper  which  you  have  last  sent  in  that  you  con- 
sider this  system  of  payment  by  inspection  as  quite 
unworkable.  Will  you  explain  how  and  why  you 
have  arrived  at  that  conclusion? — Partly  from  the 
immense  amount  of  work  which  would  be- entailed, 
the  number  of  inspectors  who  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  difficulty  • of  finding  enough  competent 


people,  the  extreme  uncertainty  that  would  be  intro- 
duced between  man  and  man,  subject  and  subject,’ 
school  and  school,  the  same  man  before  dinner  and 
after  dinner,  and  so  on. 

7557.  But  do  hot  a great  many  of- these  objections 
apply  to  the  examiners  ?— I think  to  a very  much  less 
extent.  The  examiner  has  time,  and  sets  his  paper  in 
his  study,  quite  unswayed  by  any  external  considera- 
tions. He  simply  desires  to  find  the  best. questions* 
and  he  conducts  the  examination  quite  uninfluenced 
by  external  considerations. 

7558.  You  think  the  inspectors:  would  be  influenced 
by  external  considerations? — Far  more  than  the 
examiners.  I do  not  see  how  they  could  avoid  it.  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  would  be  intentionally  unfair. 
I would  not  suggest  that  for  a moment.  Then  another 
thing  with  regard  to  these  inspectors  is  this,  could 
you  get  qualified  inspectors  ? 

7559.  How  many  inspectors' do  you  think  would  be 
required? — I should  think  500  at  least  to  do  anything 
at  all  that  would  touch  the  work  to  be  done. 

7560.  Chairman. — More  than  one  inspector  for 
each  school  ?— Oh,  a great  many  more. 

7561.  O’Conor  Don.— ’How  do  you  justify  that 
opinion? — One  inspector  could  not  examine  one  class 
in  all  the  subjects. 

7562.  Chairman. — But  he  would  have  ten  months 
in  the  year  to  go  round? — Then  the  difficulty  comes 
in  that  some  of  the  boys  have  only  had  a month  to 
prepare  themselves,  others  two,  others  three,  others 
four,  and  so  on. 

7563.  You  are  thinking  that  the  inspector  ought  to 
examine  every  student.  Do  you  not  see  that  that  is  a 
different  thing  ?— Perhaps  there  is  a.  difference  there. 

7564.  O’Conor  Don. — You  contemplate  that  the 
inspectors  should  do  all  the  work  that  is  done  now  by 
the  examiners,  that  he  should  examine  every  indivi- 
dual student  and  give  a certain  number  of  marks 
That  is  a proposal  for  the  substitution  of  inspection  for 
examination,  and  to  that  proposal  I am  quite  opposed. 

7565.  I do  not  know  thatanyone  has  proposed  that. 
The  proposal  that  has  been  made  is  that  the  payments 
should  be  made  upon  the  result  of  the  inspector’s -re- 
port of  the  school,  that  a capitation  giant  should  be 
given  if  he  reports  that  the  education  is  satisfactory, 
the  teaching  efficient,  ■ and  the  appliances  and  every- 
thing such  as  were  required  ? — As  far  as  appliances, 
buildings,  arrangements,  time  tables,  and  so  on,  were 
concerned,’  it  might  do ; but  if  he  began  to  report 
upon  methods  of  teaching  I do  not  think  it  .would  be 
very  satisfactory. 

7566.  At  all  events  it  would  not  reqiiire  an  army 
of  inspectors  to  do  that  ? — Oh,  no. 

7567.  But  you  do  not  think  that  system  would  be 
as  satisfactory  as  ah  examination  in  writing  ? — I can- 
not think  so. 

7568.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I understand  the 
meaning  of  your  answer  to  be  this,  that  if  inspection 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  public  money 
between  schools,  it  must  be  inspection  of  such  a 
thorough  nature  as  to  involve  practically  an  examina- 
tion ? — I think  so. 

7569.  Whether  your  estimate  is  practically  accu- 
rate or  not,  that  would  involve  the  employment  of 
experts  in  each  branch'  of  learning  in  considerable 
numbers? — There  would  have  to  be  a large  number  of 
experts. 

7570.  O’Conor  Don. — I see  you  propose  that  the 
Middle  Grade  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Pre- 
paratory should  certainly  be  non-competitive  ? — Yes. 

7571.  Why  do  you  recommend  that  the  Middle 
Grade  should  be  abolished  ? — I fancy  two  Grades  are 
enough. 

7572.  Chairman. — One  examination,  in  two  years? 
— Yes.  A boy  might  go  in  twice  in  each. 

7573.  O’Conor  Don. — Twice  in  the  Junior  ? — Yes; 
and  twice  in  the  Senior.  But  he  would  not  have  the 
same  pressure  to  undergo  at  his  first  examination. 
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It  would  be  a preliminary  canter,  without  great 
strain  : although,  as  far  as  overstrain  goes,  I aui  not 
acquainted  with  it. 

7574.  You  have-  never  found  any  overstrain  to 
exist  1—1  have  been  trying  to  remember,  and  I think 
[ remember  one  day-boy  who  did  appear,  after  the 
examination,  not  .to  be  quite  as  bright  as  he  was  be- 
fore for  a few  weeks.  That  was  one  summer,  after 
the  Inter  mediate  examination.  But  for  boarder's,  it 
is  perfectly  impossible.  Of  course  over-pressure  is  of 
two  kinds — the  over-pressure,  of  the  teacher  on  the 
boy,  and  the  over-pressure  of  the  boy  himself,  due  to 
his  own  spontaneous  ambition.  Of  the  first  kind  I 
know  nothing. 

7575.  Your  school  is  a very  large  one,  is  it  not  1 — 
A little  over  100.  Day  boys  might,  of  course,  owing 
to  their  own  ambition,  work  a little  harder. 

7576.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  . competition 
would  be  chiefly  among  the  honour  boys,  for  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes? — Yes. 

7577.  O’Conor  Don. — Your  school  has  about  100 
boarders? — No,  not  100  boarders.  I think  we  have 
86  or  87  at  present. 

7578.  What  proportion  go,  up  for  our  examination  1 
—Practically  all  within  the.  age  limits.  We  send  in 
from  70  to  8,0,  and  pass  about  30.  I try  to  . .assume 
every  time  that  the  examination  will  be  such  as  I 
think  it  ought  to  be— tbatus,  that  it  will  take  in  the 
pass  boys.  I.  am  rudely  awakened  every,  time,  but 
apparently  1 do  not  learn  the  lesson  properly.  I dare 
say  it  is  a very  bad  plan,  and  the  right  plan  would  be 
to  select  those  boys  who  would  probably  pass. 

7579.  Chairman. — lI  think  yours  is  the  plan  con- 
templated by  the  Act? — Yes,  but  the  competition  has 
produced  a struggle,  and  the  struggle  has  produced 
greater  difficulty  in  the  papers,  and  < now  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pass  flie  average  boy. 

7580;  And  so  It  will  continue  so  long  | as  there  is 
one  paper  for  pass  and  honours  ? — i' think  so. 

7581.  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  there  should  be 
no  competition  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  1— Yes. 

7582.  JRev.  Dr,'  Todd  Martin.— We  have  had 
before  us  very  weighty  evidence  , of  the  physical 
evils  resulting  from  this  system.  Do  the  facts,  as  far 
as  they  have  come  under  vour  observation,  warrant 
the  medical  opinion? — Not  in  the  very  smallest 
degree. 

7583.  Not  in  .the  smallest  degree? — -Not  in  the 
very  smallest  degree.  I know  of  no  case,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  day-b’oy  I mentioned,  who  seemed 
a little  less  bright  for  a week  or  two  after  the  exami- 
nation, of  injury  from  the  competition. 

/584.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  of  schools  gener- 
ally goes,  from  your  acquaintance  with  teachers,  have 
you  found  that  complained  of  by  teachers?— No ; on 
the  contrary,  our  difficulty  is  to  get  the  boys  to  work 
hard  enough. 

7585.  I notice  in  your  statement,  that  you  have  sent 
in  that  you  speak  of  the  objections  to  payment  by 
results  as  sentimental? — Yes. 

7586.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  real  ground  for  ob- 
jecting to  paying  a teacher  by  testing  instruction 
through  the  examination  of  the  individual  pupils  ?— I 
do  not  see  any  real  ground.  I have  been  watching 
the  evidence  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  stated. 

7587.  And  you  have  found  nothing  except  the 
sentimental  objections  ? — Well,  except  Miss  White’s 
objection,  that  it  led  to  touting.  • 

7588.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  evil  that  would  be 
entirely  removed  if  we  introduced  inspection  instead 
of  examination  ?— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

(589.  If  we  paid  on  capitation,  do  you  suppose 
that  eagerness  to  get  pupils  would  be  diminished?  —! 
know  nothing  about  touting,  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  have  never  touted,  and  no  one,  "so  far  as 
t know,  has  ever  touted  for  our  pupils. 

(590.  As  to  the  pass  papers,  you  would  have  not 
only  a pass  paper,  but  a comparatively  easy  pass  1— 
Yery  much  easier. 


7591.  I see  your  object  is  to  bring  down  the  , ex- 
amination in  the  hope  of  passing  almost  all  the  pupils  ? 
— Yes  ; it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  encouragement . of 
Intermediate  education  is  the, work  of  the  Board  they 
should  examine  all  who.  are  receiving  it. 

7592,  Would  you  . think,  it  fair  that  a.  yery  easy 
pass  should  command  the  same  results  fees  as  a good 
pass  ?— Oh  no  ; I have  stated  that.  On  page  26,  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  right-hand  column,  I say : — 
“ Under  the  system  here  proposed,  results  fees  would 
be  paid  on  two  scales.  If  the  same  grant  were  made 
for  the  pass  as  for  the  honour  examination,  w e might 
be  tempted  even  to  neglect  our  promising  boys ; ” “ but 
on  the  other  hand  the  difference  need  not  be  very  great; 
distinction  will  always  attract  masters  as  well  as  boys  ; 
and  besides,  the  work  done  on  the  backward  is  hard 
and  discouraging  work  and  deserves  higher  , consider- 
tion.” 

, 7593,  At  present  we  pay  on  two  scales  ?: — Yes.  I 
should  think  one  scale  for  the  honour  and  one  for  the 
pass  would  cover  the  requirements. 

7594.  That  is  to  say,  the  pass  boys  should  be  paid 
on  one  scale,  and  the  honour  boys  on  another? — Yes. 

7595.  Chairman. — Two  to  three  is  our  present 
proportion  ? — -I  think  that  would  dp  very  well. 

7596.  Rev-  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Except  in  bringing 
in  a larger  number,  of  pass  boys,  that  would  not  alter 
our.  present  mode  of  payment?— The  payments  af- 
present  .made  for  single  boys  are  unduly  large ; it 
would  remedy  that.  The  whple.  scale  would  have, to 
be  reduced. 

,7597.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  the.  possibility,  if 
you  separate  the  honours  frpm  the,  pass, so  coni  pie  t.ely, 
whether  you  might  not  pay  on,  two  grades  of  . pajss, 
according  to  the  answering?— It  could  be  done  of 
.course. 

7598.  If  a boy. chose,  the  pass  paper,  lie  might  ,be 
on  the  very',: verge  of, the  honour  rank  ?— You  must, 
draw  the  line  somewhere. 

. 7599.  Would  you  - object  to  the  teacher  getting 
more  for  that  boy  ?— 1 would  not  object,., to  that; 

7600.  Dr.  Barkley.. — You  refer  to  the  difficulty  of 

;the  . present  papers,  and  I understand,  that  ypu  con- 
sider it  an  increasing  difficulty.  Does  that  apply  ,to 
all  subjects,  or,  does  it  apply  specially  to  any, particular 
class  of  subjects  ?— Not  to  all  equally,  I trunk.  I do, 

not  think  the, language  papers  have  increased  in  diffi- 
culty as  much  as  the  scientific  papers. 

7601.  But  you  think  they  have  increased  in  diffi- 
culty to  some  extent  ?— Oh,  yes.  they  have,,  _ 

7 602.  And  comparing  ancient  languages  with 
foreign,  do  you  think  that  the  effect  has  been  alike 
in  both,  or  greater  in  one  than  in  the . other  7 — About 
the  same,  I should  think. 

7603.  Very  high  marks  are  got  in  modern  lan- 
guages by  a very  large  proportion  pf  those  who  pass  ?— 
I think  in  your  examinations  in  modern  languages,  the 
examiners  are  generally  rather  liberal.  I think,  if  I 
may  reconsider  that  answer,  perhaps  the  increase  has 
been  more  in  the  ancient  languages  than  in  the 
modern — the  increase  of  difficulty.  For  instance,  the 
Preparatory  grade  Greek,  now,  is  quite  as  hard,  if  not. 
harder,  than  the  Junior  Grade  originally  was. 

7604.  One  of  our  examiners  in  ancient  languages, 
who  has  been  an  examiner  almost  from  the  beginning, 
considered  that  there  was  really  no  increase  in  stan- 
dard in  the  ancient  languages  ? — I have  not  gone  into 
it  very  closely,  or  looked  it  up  very  carefully,  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  have  got  steadily  slightly 
harder  every  year.  , 

7605.  And  that  some  separation  of  pass  and. honour 
questions  wpuld  tend  to  correct  that  tendency  Jr — Yes. 
Well,  I do  not  say  that  the  present  papers  are  too 
hard  for  honour  candidates,  but  they  are. altogether 
above  the  powers  of  the  pas3  candidates,  especially  in 
the  higher  grades. 

7606,.  Chairman. — Jf, probably  was  because  of  the 
honour;  candidates,  that,  they  w ere  drawn  , up,  in  that 
way  ? — The  increase  has  been  very  marked  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  natural  philosophy. 


Feb.  8,  1899. 
Richard,  Biggs, 
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Feb,  8, 1899.  7607.  Dr.  Barkley. — That  is  stated  by  some  of  our 

BichardBiggs,  examiners  themselves1? — They  used  to  be  too  easy,  I 
ix.d,  think,  in  natural  philosophy  ; a month’s  preparation 

used  sometimes  to  be  sufficient. 

7G08.  With  reference  to  the  prescribed  books  in 
languages,  you  object  to  any  books  being  pre- 
scribed ? — 1.  think  the  advantage  of  abolishing  them 
, would  be  very  great.  I think,  educationally,  it  would 

make  the  teaching  broader  and  would  open  out  the 
minds  of  the  students  and  develop  their  powers  of 
observation  and  reasoning  very  much. 

7609.  Would  not  some  indication  be  necessary  of 
the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  unprepared  passages  to 
be  set  in  particular  grades  ? 

7610.  How  would  that  indication  be  given,  if  no 
books  were  set  ? — Some  indication  would  be  necessary, 
you  mean  ? 

7611.  Yes'? — I do  not  know  that  it  would.  Take 
the  case  of  England  ; there  are  the  open  competition 
for  the  Navy,  the  open  competition  for  the  Army,  the 
examinations  for  the  public  schools  for  entrance, 
which  ax-e  very  easy,  and  the  public  schools’  examina- 
tions for  scholarships,  which  are  particularly  hard  ; in 
all  those  cases  there  are  no  prescribed  texts,  and  I do 
not  think  anv  indication  is  given.  To  satisfy  myself,  I 
have  written  to  one  or  two  of  the  headmasters,  and 
have  received  their  answers,  and  if  it  would  not 
be  taking  up  too  much  time,  I will  read  them  shortly. 

7612.  There  is  no  harm  in  doing  that  ? — The 
Headmaster  of  Harrow,  Dr.  Wood,  says  : — “ Trans- 
lations in  examinations  for  scholarships  in  England 
are  always  1 unseens.'  Certainly,  I approve  of  this, 
as  discouraging  ‘cram.’  In  preparing,  wise  men  read 
widely  and  rapidly  with  their  pupils,  and  fools  try  and 
pick  ‘likely’  passages.  The  system  of  prescribed 
courses  seems  to  me  to  encourage  ‘ cram,’  to  give  too 
much  advantage  to  mechanical  memory,  and  to  leave 
too  little  to  native  intelligence.  In  fact  you  find  out 
by  it  not  the  best  boy  but  the  most  cunning  tutor.”  I 
took  Harrow,  from  having  personal  access  to  Dr. 
Wood,  as  one  of  the  old  great  schools,  and  I took 
Clifton  College  as  being  one  of  the  more  modern 
schools.  The  reply  of  the  Headmaster  in  that  case  is 
this  : — “ It  is  quite  true  that  at  all  the  English  public 
schools  which  I know  scholarships  are  awarded 
entirely  on  unprepared  work — unseens  and  com- 
positions, &c.  There  is  no  difficulty,  and  no  change 
has  ever  been  proposed.”  I do  not  know  that  any 
indication  is  given  beforehand  ; the  masters  them- 
selves know  what  books  are  most  suitable. 

7613.  Of  course  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
difficulty  where  there  is.  only  a single  examination, 
but  we  have  an  examination  in  several  grades.  You 
propose  a reduction  of  some  of  the  grades,  but  still  we 
should  have  more  than  one  grade.  Should  there  not  be 
some  way  of  indicating  what  degree  of  knowledge  would 
be  tested  by  the  unprepared  work  in  the  different 
grades  ? — Perhaps  it  might  be  done,  but  I think  with 
•examiners  who  had  been  accustomed  to  teach  boys,  and 
know  their  capabilities,  and  masters  who  knew  what 
their  pupils  could  do,  matters  would  arrange  them- 
selves. 

7614.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.  — Every  classical 
master  and  every  classical  examiner  would  know  the 
range  of  books.  You  would  not  examine  a junior  boy 
in  Pindar,  or  a senior  boy  in  Xenophon  ? — No.  I also 
wrote  to  one  of  the  chief  “ coaches  ” for  the  navy.  He 
says : — “I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  unseen  translation 
for  competitive  examinations.  In  the  naval  exam- 
inations and  for  Woolwich,  unseen  passages  only  are 
set.  In  non-competitive  examinations,  1 think  that 
Latin  authors  should  be  set  and  a short  passage  of 
Latin  unseen  for  translation  given.  This  plan  is 
adopted  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examina- 
tions. and  tends  in  my  opinion  to  bring  the  best 
candidates  to  the  front.”  That  is  from  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Burney’s,  Gosport.  Then  I may  also  mention  that  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  which  is  a middle  class  exam- 
ining board  in  England,  give  always  unseens  in 
modern  languages  ; they  never  dream  of  prescribing 


courses  for  modern  languages  in  any  of  their  classes 
In  the  ancient  classics  they  do,  but  they  also  give  the  | 
boys  the  option  of  taking  an  unprepared  paper,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  better  boys  take  this  by 
choice.  The  difference  would  be  made  by  giving  easier 
constructions,  in  the  Preparatory  grade  and  so  on,  and 
a great  difference  would  be  in  the  vocabulary.  A little 
boy  would  not  be  expected  to  have  a vocabulary  ; the 
words  would  be  supplied  ; in  the  case  of  a boy  some- 
what older,  fewer  words  would  be  supplied ; and  in 
the  senior  grade  no  words  would  be  supplied,  but  it 
would  be  left  to  the  boy’s  own  ingenuity.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  this  would  be  that  Latin  could 
be  learnt  very  much  better,  and  cram  would  be 
impossible.  I may  mention  some  other  advantages 
if  I am  not  taking  up  your  time  too  much. 

7615.  Chairman. — Not  at  all  ; that  is  what  we 
are  here  for  ? — The  simplifying  of  our  rules  would  be 
a great  boon.  Three  boys,  say,  are  perfectly  equal  in 
knowledge  of  Latin  ; one  has  to  read  a Senior  Grade 
book,  one  a Middle  Grade  book,  and  one  a Junior 
Grade  book.  They  could  be  taught  together  with 
great  advantage  to  the  teacher,  with  gi'eat  advantage 
to  the  boys  individually,  and  with  great  advantage  to 
the  school  in  simplifying  the  arrangements.  Then  all 
these  little,  sometimes  poor,  editions  of  portions  of 
authors  would  be  dispensed  with,  each  teacher  would 
have  his  own  choice  of  books,  and  he  would  get  out  of 
the  groove  in  that  way.  A teacher  cannot  teach  a 
thing  well,  that  he  does  not  care  about  himself.  He 
can  teach  much  more  effectively  if  he  is  teaching  from 
a book  which  he  lias  chosen  himself.  Besides,  the 
boys  would  in  this  way  get  samples  of  different  authors, 
and  would  not  be  kept  grinding  for  a year  at  the  same 
book  as  they  are  now. 

7616.  Dr.  Barkley. —As  regards  the  number  of 
grades,  you  propose  that  the  Pre juratory  Grade,  if 
retained  should  be  simply  a pass  examination.  We  have 
had  a good  many  recommendations  of  the  same  sort. 
Then  you  propose  to  do  away  with  the  Middle  Grade. 
Do  you  propose  to  retain  three  grades — the  Prepara- 
tory as  a pass  examination,  and  then  Junior  and 
Senior  Grades  ? — This  is  not  a great  point  with  me, 
but  I think,  on  the  whole,  four  examinations  would 
be  sufficient — Senior  and  J unior  for  pass,  and  Senior 
and  Junior  for  honours.  There  would  be  really  four 
steps — lower  pass,  upper  pass,  lower  honours,  and 
upper  honours. 

7617.  Then  you  propose  maximum  limits  of  age, 
but -I  do  not  think  you  suggest  any  minimum  limit  ! 
— No  ; I think  the  Intermediate  examination  should 
take  cognisance  of  all  boys  receiving  Intermediate 
education,  but  not  for  competition.  I certainly  do 
not  like  little  boys  to  be  sent  in  for  competition. 

7618.  If  we  did  away  with  the  Preparatory,  and 
left  the  Junior  a competitive  examination,  we  might 
have  little  boys  going  in  for  the  Junior  Grade,  and 
competing? — You  might  make  a.  limit  for  that— say 
fourteen  to  sixteen  for  the  J unior,  and  under  eighteen 
for  the  Senior. 

7619.  Chairman. — But  for  competition? — I would 
let  no  one  under  fourteen  compete. 

7620  Dr.  Barkley. — Then  boys  under  fourteen 
might  take  the  pass  paper  and  not  the  honour  ? — Yes, 
and  if  they  got  the  Junior  pass  young,  they  might  go 
in  for  the  Senior  pass  before  they  were  fourteen.  1 
only  throw  that  out  as  a suggestion. 

7621.  Yes,  I understand.  Then  you  endeavour  to  I 
send  in  whole  classes  as  far  as  possible.  Of  course  | 
you  cannot  do  that  absolutely  at  present,  because  a 
boy  cannot  be  entered  a second  time  in  a grade  in 
which  he  has  already  passed,  except  in  the  J unior 
Grade? — Ye3.  A difficulty  of  mine  is  that  so  many 
boys  are  excluded  from  all  interest  in  the  matter  by 
the  regulations.  For  instance,  I have  boys  of  seven- 
teen who  are  only  doing  Preparatory  Grade  work. 

7622.  Would  you  wish  that  a bdy  who  has  already  I 
passed  in  a grade,  and  perhaps  passed  with  honours, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  present  himself  again  in  the 
same  grade? — Yes;  I should  have  no  objection. 
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7623.  In  that  case  would  the  school  claim  results 
fees  a second  time  for  the  same  boy  in  the  same 
«rade  ? — I think  it  is  provided  for  at  present 

7624.  Tt  is  not  allowed  at  present  ! — Quite  so ; you 
would  carry  on  the  same  restriction.  I f he  rose  from 
pass  to  honours,  of  course  he  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
sults for  that. 

7625.  Yes.  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  difference 
between  the  results  payable  in  the  one  case  and  in 
the  other! — That  is  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  I 
see  no  object  in  changing  it. 

7626.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  induces  the  master  to  give  more  of 
his  attention  to  the  better  boys,  and  to  neglect  the 
pass  boys  ? — I think  that  would  be  remedied  by  my 
proposal  for  a pass  examination — to  make  it  as  liberal 
as  possible  for  all  the  boys  in  the  school. 

7627.  Would  you  expect  boys  who  had  passed  the 
honour  examination  in  the  Junior  Grade  to  go  up 
next  year  for  the  Senior  Grade,  or  would  you  allow 
an  interval  of  more  than  a year  between  the  two  ? — 
I think  if  the  age  limits  were  14  to  16  and  16  to  18, 
that  would  meet  every  difficulty.  A boy  might  go  in 
twice  then  for  each  grade. 

7628.  Tt  might  also  be  thought  more  advantageous 
to  keep  him  out  for  a year,  perhaps,  and  then  to  let 
him  go  up  after  an  interval  of  two  years ! — Yes ; if 
they  were  within  the  limits  I see  no  objection. 

7629.  If  the  limit  of  age  were  two  years,  of  course 
he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  going  up  after  two 
years  instead  of  after  one! — It  would  be  left  to  the 
master ; but  for  the  pass  examination  I would  have 
no  limits  of  age. 

7630.  I see  you  lay  stress  upon  the  examiners 
being  chosen  from  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
teach  schoolboys.  Is  there  not  the  difficulty,  as 
regards  that,  that  the  examiners  might  be  interested 
in  the  success  of  particular  schools  in  which  they  are 
teaching! — Well,  is  not  that  guarded  against  by  the 
fact  that  the  candidates  are  known  only  by  numbers? 

7631.  In  what  way  1 — An  examiner  does  not  know 
what  boys  he  is  examining. 

7632.  He  does  not  know,  of  course,  the  particular 
boys,  but  if  he  has  been  teaching  particular  boys  he 
might  recognise  by  the  papers  that  they  were  boys 
who  had  passed  through  his  school? — I would  not 
allow  one  who  has  been  teaching  during  the  year  in 
Ireland  to  be  an  examiner. 

7633.  Does  not  that  limit  the  choice  of  examiners 
very  much.  If  the  examiners  are  to  be  chosen  from 
those  who  have  been  recently  teaching  schoolboys,  you 
would  practically  b?  limited  to  men  who  had  retired 
from  the  profession  ? — I would  go  to  England  ; there 
is  a very  wide  field  there  ; an  l there  are  schools  that 
do  not  take  up  the  Intermediate,  are  there  not,  even 
here  in  Ireland  ? 

7634.  There  are,  amongst  girls’  schools,  but  not 
very  many  amongst  boys  T think  ? — There  is  that 
practical  difficulty,  I suppose,  but  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, in  my  opinion,  that  the  examiner  should  be 
familiar  with  his  material. 

7635.  Mr.  Justice  Maddest. — Would  some  of  the 
difficulty  be  removed  by  adopting  a suggestion  that  has 
been  made  that  there  should  be  a board  of  examiners 
who  would  supervise  the  papers? — A great  deal  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  met  by  that ; it  would  be  very 
desirable. 

7636.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  a headmaster  in 
England  would  leave  his  school  for  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  examine  the  Intermediate  schools  here. 
I believe  it  takes  them  a full  month  or  more  to 
examine  the  papers ? — Not  a headmaster  of  any  large 
school,  certainly. 

7637.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I should  wish  to 
know  precisely  to  what  extent  you  approve  of  our 
present  system  of  testing  the  work  done  in  the  schools. 
Take  it  in  this  way — If  the  problem  before  you  were 
to  ascertain  how  the  work  of  your  own  school  was  going 
on,  would  you  ever  think  of  bringing  in  an  outside 
examiner,  no  matter  how  expf  rienced,  and  setting  him 


down  to  hold  an  examination  exclusively  in  writing,  Feb-  A 1899- 
and  then  consider  that  on  the  result  of  that  written  Richard  Biggs, 
examination  yon  had  arrived  at  a satisfactory  ll.d. 
knowledge  of  how  the  work  was  being  done  by  the 
teachers  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  boys  on  the 
other.  Suppose  there  was  nothing  before  you  except 
that?  — For  my  own  school  ? 

7638.  Yes? — I think  that  for  the  higher  forms  the 
help  of  an  outsider  would  be  very  valuable. 

7639.  I am  speaking  of  an  outsider  coming  in  and 
holding  an  examination  exclusively  in  writing,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  boys  personally,  nothing  of  what 
they  could  do  at  a viva  voce  examination.  You  would 
not  consider  that  satisfactory,  would  you  ? —I  would 
not  if  there  were  only  the  one  school  in  question. 

7640.  How  does  the  fact  of  there  being  more  than 
one  school  in  question  affect  the  matter  ? — Do  you 
mean  with  regard  to  results  fees  ? 

7641.  With  regard  to  anything.  I want  to  know 
how  the  fact  of  there  being  several  schools  to  be  tested, 
rather  than  one,  can  make  a system  which  would  be 
undesirable  in  the  one  case  desirable  in  the  other  ? 

— As  regards  the  testing  of  my  own  school,  I think  I 
may  say  that  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  have 
been  fairly  good.  Our  boys  have  generally  come  out 
at  the  examinations  in  the  order  in  which  we  expected 
them  to  come  out.  That  is  as  regards  our  own  school ; 
and  of  course  there  are  in  those  examinations  a num- 
ber of  outside  examiners,  not  only  one. 

7642.  Still,  you  would  not  consider  that  satisfac- 
tory in  itself.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  as  an  indi- 
vidual headmaster,  to  test  the  work  of  your  own 
school  in  that  way — to  blot  out  viva  voce  examination, 
and  rely  exclusively  upon  written  examinations,  held 
by  an  outsider? — Iu  our  own  school  examinations,  we 
almost  entirely  rely  on  writing. 

7643.  But  you  have  viva  voce ? — Very  little.  In 
some  of  the  forms  none. 

7644.  Well,  you  have  viva  voce  in  others? — Yes,  in 
the  case  of  very  young  boys. 

7645.  I want  to  get  at  your  views  precisely.  Do 
you  think  a system  of  exclusively  written  examina- 
tion is  in  itself  a desirable  system,  so  that  if  there 
were  not  some  special  reason  for  confining  yourself 
to  it,  you  would  not  try  to  supplement  it  with  some- 
thing else.  1 only  want  your  opinion ; if  you  tell 
me  you  think  it  a perfectly  satisfactory  system  I will 
go  on  to  something  else? — Is  the  question  merely  be- 
tween writing  and  viva  voce  ? 

7646.  I speak  of  an  examination  held  exclusively 
in  writing? — As  regards  our  own  examination  ? 

7 6 47.  As  regards  testing  the  work  of  a school  ? — 

90  per  cent,  of  our  own  school  examination  is  in 
writing. 

7648.  But  is  100  per  cent,  of  your  own  school  ex- 
amination in  writing  ? — As  a matter  of-  fact  we  do 
examine  some  of  the  little  boys  viva  voce. 

7649.  I am  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  I am  simply  trying  to  ascertain  your 
opinion — whether  you  think 'this  a satisfactory  way 
of  examining  into  the  work  of  the  school  ? — Our  own 
school  examinations  are  almost  wholly  conducted  in 
writing. 

7650.  Then  you  do  consider  it  a satisfactory  system 
to  have  the  work  of  the  school  tested  by  a written 
examination  without  any  viva  voce  test? — Well, 
nothing  is  quite  perfect. 

7651.  But  do  you  think  it  satisfactory  : I did  not 
use  the  word  “ perfect  ” ? — Well,  our  experience  shows 
that  we  do  get  satisfactory  results  by  it  amongst  our 
own  boys. 

7652.  But  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  ex  imi- 
natious  in  your  school -have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
boys.  I am  speaking  of  examiners  coming  in  who 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  boys.  W ould  that 
be  a satisfactory  system? — When  you  have  mor“ 
schools  than  one  to  examine  another  element  is  intro- 
duced, and  you  must  have  outsiders,  must  you  not  1 

7653.  First  suppose  you  are  dealing  with  one  school ; 
would  you  think  a written  examination  by  outsiders 
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T'eb.  8, 1899.  satisfactory  ? — Even  with  one  school  I prefer  a written  distinct  from  the  language  ? — Yes ; if  prescribed'  pass- 

RlchardBiggs,  to  an  oral  examination.  ■ ages  were  set,  questions  on  unusual  constructions. 

li..d.  7654.  An  exclusively  written  examination  ? — Yes,  might  be  asked. 

so  far  as  the  Intermediate  boys  are  considered.  7670.  What  about  questions  outside  points  of  con- 

7655.  Does  that  apply  to  modern  languages  as  well  struction  ? — Yes — questions  such  as  that  shown  me,, 
as  to  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  school  ? Do  and  on  matter’s  of  history  and  mythology,  mi«hfc. 
you  never  test  your  boys  by  any  oral  test  in  modern  be  asked  on  prescribed  passages. 

languages  ? — In  teaching  day  by  day,  examining  their  7671.  But  on  the  general  range  of  matter,  the  bovs 
exercises,  hearing  their  repetitions  once  a w*>ek,  or  would  be  protected  against  an  examination  on  out-of- 
once  a month,  of  course  it  is  necessarily  oral  to  a ' the-way  points  of  construction,  and  protected  altogether 
large  extent;  but  in  our  half-yearly  examinations  against  minute  examination  in  the  matter  of  a passage, 
for  places  and  prizes  we  do  not  use  the  oral  method,  as  distinct  from  the  language? — Yes  ; for  mere  trans- 

7656.  Would  you  give  the  first  place  in  the  school,  lation  purposes  he  would  have  wholly  unprepared 
in  French,  to  a boy  who  you  knew  could  not  pro-  passages,  but  certain  texts  might  be  prescribed  for 
nounce  a word  of  French,  except  by  some  sort  of  minute  study,  and  questions  set  on  them. 

pi’ocess  of  dealing  with  it  as  an  English  word.  7672.  It  is  desirable  to  accustom  boys  to  look  to- 
Would  you  give  the  first  prize  in  French  to  such  a the  matter  of  the  book,  and  to  peculiar  forms,  to  some 
boy  ? — It  is  hard  to  answer,  because,  of  course,  we  do  extent,  as  distinct  from  the  common  forms  in  the 
teach  them  how  to  pronounce  it  from  day  to  day.  language.  I have  wished  to  get  that  point  out,  and 

7657.  Then,  I may  take  it,  you  would  not  give  the  I have  tried  to  do' so  with  several-witnesses,  but  you  are 

first  prize  to  such  a boy  ? — Yes;  I have  not  examined,  the  first  who  has  apparently  understood  my  view, 
orally,  the  boys  who  have  got  the  first  prizes.  Now,  if  you  will  look  at  page  83,  at  the  papers  of  the 

7658.  If  you  knew  the  boy  could  not  pronounce  a examination  in  the  Middle  Grade,  you  will  see  that 

word  of  French,  would  you  give  him  the  first  prize  i Cicero  was  the  author  taken  there,  and  there  were  a 

— We  have  an  examination  in  French  which,  by  the  number  of  special  questions  put,  which  it  would  not 

statute  under  which  the  examine ' ion  is  conducted,  have  been  fair  to  put  unless  the  book  were  pre- 
depends simply  on  translating  anc  writing  French,  scribed  ?— Decidedly,  that  might  be  done  in  the  higher 
and  I think  it  brings  out  the  men  who  know  most  grades. 

French,  decidedly.  7673.  Your  view  is  this— that  boys  will  learn  Lalin 

7659.  You  are  aware  that  under  our  present  system  much  better  if  their  attention  is  not  drawn  away 

a boy  might  get  the  medal  for  modern  languages  who  into  these  holes  and  corners,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
could  not  pronounce  a word  of  French  ?— Yes.  in  their  school  work  to  deal  with  the  language  as  a 

7660.  »Do  you  think  that  satisfactory  ? — I think  language  ? — Quite  so. 

the  same  boy  would  be  a better  scholar  if  he  could  7674.  Chairman. — There  are  just  a couple  of  ques- 
. pronounce  the  language  as  well  as  read  and  write  it.  t'ions  I want  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  some  matters 

7661.  Do  you  think  then  our  system  is  satisfac-  upon  which  your  views  and  mine  are  nearly  identical, 

tory,  by  which  a-  boy  who  cannot  pronounce  a word  Your  view  is  that  under  the  Act  you  should  send  in 
in  French  may  get  the  medal  for  modern  languages?  substantially  your  entire  school  for  examination ? — 
— I do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  satisfactory.  Yes. 

7662.  Do  you  think  it  satisfactory  at  all?— -I  think  7675.  I suppose  in  every  school  there  is  a small 

it  shows  that  nine-tenths  of  his  subject  has  been  pre-  residuum  of  boys  that  are  not  fit  to  pass  any  exaxniua- 
pared  extremely  well  by  him — better  than  by  any  tion  ? — Yes. 

other  boy.  Whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  7676.  And  with  that  exception  you  would  send  in 
a special  method  of  testing  the  other  tenth  I am  your  entire  school  ? — I think  I would  send  in  even 
doubtful.  those  who  could  not  pass,  so  that  they  might  see  their 

7663.  Then,  practically  speaking,  you  are1  satisfied  own  deficiencies. 

with  a system  that  may  bring  out  that  very  strange  7677.  I have  tried  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
result.  In  fact,  you  are  satisfied.  I do  not  wish  to  students  that  in  the  year  1898  were  in  Intermediate 
press  you ; I am  merely  trying  to  get  your  opinion  in  schools — that  is  schools  that  obtained  results  fees  from 
the  matter  ? — Yes  ; I think  so.  us — and  were  wfithin  the  ages  eligible  for  examination 

7664.  Now,  in  reference  to  another  matter,  which  under  our  rules.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it 

is  the  only  other  matter  I wish  to  ask  you  about — exactly,  because  every  school  has  not  sent  us  in  a 

you  recommend  examining  altogether  upon  unpre-  return;  but  I think  you  may  take  it  roughly  ns 

pared  work,  at  least  for  the  competitive  portion? — I 15,266  ? — That  is  the  total,  I suppose. 

should  say  for  all.  7678.  That  is  the  total  within  the  Intermediate 

7665.  I will  ask  you  to  look  at  page  35  of  this  ages  of  all  the  students  in  schools  in  Ireland  that  in 

book;  it  is  the  collection  of  examination  papers  1898  obtained  results  fees  from  us — 15,266.  Now, 

for  last  year.  Cxesar  seems  to  have  been  the  book  the  number  that  passed  the  examination  last  year  was 

prescribed  for  the  Junior  Grade.  It  was  either  last  5,636  ?— That  is  a good  third. 

year  or  the  year  before  ; the  exact  year  makes  no  7679.  It  is  more  than  a third,  yes ; it  is  between,  I 
difference  ?—  That  is  so.  Ciesar  ; yes.  think,  36  and  37  per  cent.?— Yes. 

7666.  I have  marked  a passage  there  ? — Yes,  I see  it.  7 680.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  does  not  the  mex-e  per- 

7667.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  the  questions  putin  centage  of  the  class  capable  of  being  examined,  who 

that  subject? — Yes;  the  modei’n  localities  correspond-  actually  passed  the  examination,  show  either  of  two 
ing  to  Mona,  Remi,  Ac.  tilings — either  that  the  examination  must  have  been 

7668.  Do  you  think  such  an  examination  could  be  unduly  difficult,  or  that  the  class  of  boys  must 

gone  on  with  if  the  boys  were  examined  only  in  un-  have  been  unusually  unintelligent.  Can  you  account, 

prepared  work.  The  student  is  to  state  the  modern  upon  any  other  supposition,  for  the  immense  dispro- 

localities  that  are  identified  with  the  places  mentioned  portion  between  the  entire  class  eligible,  and  the  num- 

in  this  particular  work  of  Caxsar  ? — That  question  has  ber  who  succeeded  in  passing? — I have  no  hesitation 

occurred  to  me.  I limited  my  answer  to  this — that  in  adopting  the  first  alternative. 

for  translation  no  passage  should  be  given  except  in  7681.  That  is,  that  the  papers  are  too  difficult? — 

unpi’epax’ed  work,  but  prescribed  portions  might  be  For  anything  except  honours,  yes. 

set,  on  which  questions  should  be  asked.  7 682.  I am  now  confining  my  x-emarks  entirely  to 

7669.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I wished  to  bring  pass  students? — Yes. 

you  to.  You  think  that,  side  by  side  with  the  .7683.  Therefoi’e,  from  that,  and  without  in  the  first 
genei’al  examination  in  the  ancient  languages,  thei’e  instance  scrutinising  the  examination  papers,  you 

should  be  passages  prescribed,  pei’haps  much  shorter  would  a priori  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thei’e  must 

than  the  passages  prescribed  at  pi’esent,  for  this  be  something  too  difficult  in  the  examination  papers  as 

minute  examination,  in  the  matter  of  the  book,  as  papei’s  for  pass  students?—  Certainly. 
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7681  And  that  a priori  conclusion  would  be  forti- 
fied and  rendered  certain  by  the  examination  you  have 
made  of  those  papers,  your  experience  extending  over 
.the  entire  operation  of  this  Act  1 — Quite  so. 

7685.  In  reference  to  the  mode  of  remedying  that, 
you  give  the  preference,  I believe,  to  there  being 
two  separate  papers— one  for  pass  and  the  other  for 
Jionours  ? — Distinctly. 

7686.  And  that  instead  of  giving  the  student  the 
-option  of  selecting  either  of  them  at  the  moment 
•of  the  examination,  which,  perhaps,  a young  boy 
might  not  be  capable  of  doing,  the  selection  should  be 
nude  by  him  with  the  assistance  of  the  master  of  the 
.school  at  an  antecedent  period  ? — A shortly  antecedent 
period. 

7687.  At  a shortly  antecedent  period.  We  have 
two  periods  at  which  that  might  be  done;  I do  not 
want  to  multiply  notices  more  than  is  necessary — it  is 
very  inconvenient  for  the  school ; there  is  the  student’s 
notice  in  February  of  intention  to  present  himself  for 
examination,  and  there  is  the  May  declaration  that 
is  necessary  under  the  mode  of  pursuing  a course 
of  study  in  Ireland.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  month 
•of  May  a schoolmaster  ought  to  be  able  to  determine 
with  substantial  accuracy  which  paper  a student  ought 
to  take? — Yes. 

7688.  And  then,  by  leaving  a certain  number  of 
pass  questions  upon  the  honour  paper,  we  might  enable 
the  student  who  erroneously  took  the  honour  paper  to 
pass,  although,  perhaps,  not  under  circumstances  of  so 
much  ease? — I think  so. 

7689.  Then  are  you  now  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
whatever  other  change  is  made  there  must  be  a real 
and  substantial  change  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
students  passing  ? — Certainly. 

7690.  There  is  another  question  in  reference  to 
this.  Often,  when  I say  suph  a paper  is  too  difficult, 
I am  met  with  this  argument,  which  I myself  regard 
jis  a fallacy.  “ Oh,  but  many  of  the  students  have 
obtained  high  marks  in  that  subject,  therefore  the 
paper  is  a fit  paper  as  a pass  paper  for  pass  students  ? 
Is  there  not  a fallacy  in  that  argument  ? — It  is 
utterly  fallacious. 

7691.  Because,  in  one  branch  the  paper  is  treated 
;as  a paper  for  an  honour  boy,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
applied  to  the  pass  boy.  That  is  an  undistributed 
middle,  is  it  not  ? — As  far  as  I remember  it  used  to 
bs  called  so. 

7692.  I have  a word  or  two  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  length  of  our  examinations  as  regards  pass  boys. 
lrou  are  aware  that  our  examinations  extend  over  a 
fortnight?— Yes. 

7693.  It  is  a terrible  piece  of  business,  in  fact,  for 
a pass  boy  ? — Yes. 

7691.  1 have  been  thinking  very  seriously  how  we 
■could  shorten  the  length  of  this  examination.  You 
see  we  do  not  allow  any  student  to  take  up  papers 
representing  more  than  6,500  marks  ? — Yes. 

7695.  And  we  are  able  to  examine  subjects  repre- 
senting 1,200  marks  in  a day.  I mean — Greek  is 
1,200,  Latin  is  1,200.  Then  when  we  come  to  the 
smaller  subjects  we  take  two  subjects  in  a day,  so 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  examining  subjects  re- 
presenting 1,200  in  a day.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
arithmetically  we  ought  to  be  able  to  examine  every  ■ 
boy  in  a week  ? — Yes. 

7696.  If  we  could  arrange  it  ? — Yes. 

7697.  Taking  the  grammar  school  course  in  order 
to  illustrate  what  I mean,  the  boy  should  present  him- 
self in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  ; that  would  repre- 
sent 3,600.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having 
three  separate  days  allotted  to  those  if  they  were 
necessary,  and  that  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  exa- 
minations, which  could  not  represent  moi-e  than  2,500 
marks,  to  be  accomplished  in  the  other  three  days. 

^ °'v,  by  arranging  optional  subjects  in  this  way,  one 
set  of  boys  would  take  up  one  set  of  optional  subjects, 
another  would  take  up  another  set  of  optional  sub- 
jects, and  we  might  examine  upon  the  same  day 
students  in  the  various  optional  subjects  which  they 


took  up.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  each  took  up  one 
language,  we  might  examine  those  that  took  French 
upon  one  day  ; those  that  did  not  take  French  but  took 
German  might  have  German  papers  upon  the  same  day 
as  that  upon  which  those  who  took  up  French  were 
given  French  papers.  Then,  upon  a subsequent  day 
we  might  give  a separate  paper  of  equal  difficulty  in 
German  to  the  boy's  that  had  previously  been  examined 
in  French  and  who,  for  that  reason,  could  not  be 
examined  in  German  on  the  first  day.  Do  you  think 
that  in  that  way  we  would  be  able  to  restrict  our 
examination,  at  least  for  pass  students,  to  six  days? — 
Well,  there  might  be  a difficulty  in  framing  the  papers 
to  be  exactly  equal. 

7698.  But  would  that  be  so  important  in  reference 
to  pass  pupils  as  distinct  from  competition  students. 
It  is  in  reference  to  pass  students  that  I am  asking 
you  ? — No. 

7699.  Well,  that  is  a mode  by  which  it  could  be 
reduced  to  six  days.  Now  I want  to  bring  it  down 
to  a little  less.  We  will  take  the  classical  languages. 
I suppose  you  agree  that  the  best  mode  of  all  of  test- 
ing the  knowledge  of  a student  is  by  a small  piece  of 
composition,  translating  into  the  classical  language  a 
piece  of  English  ? — Yes,  if  I am  confined  to  one  method 
I think  that  is  the  best. 

7700.  But  I do  not  want  to  confine  you  to  one 
method.  Of  all  the  methods  would  not  that  be  the 
best  ? — Yes. 

7701.  When  you  do  not  want  books  to  be  pre- 
scribed, I suppose  the  next  matter  that  you  would 
chiefly  direct  your  attention  to  would  be  questions  in 
grammar  or  difficulties  in  grammar  that  possibly  would 
not  arise  upon  the  composition? — No,  1 would  put 
translation  next. 

77U2.  Very  well,  translation  next;  and  then,  I 
suppose,  some  questions  in  grammar  ? — Yes. 

7703.  Would  that  represent  practically  all  you 
would  ask  the  pass  boys  ? — Yes. 

7704.  Now  that  brings  me  to  this. . Would  an  exa- 
mination of  three  hours  in  Latin  and  three  hours  in 
Greek  be  a sufficient  examination  for  pass  boys  as 
distinct  from  competition  boys  ? — I think  it  would 
be  enough  for  competition  boys,  too.  I actually  have 
made  that  suggestion  that  three  hours  ought  to  be  the 
general  rule. 

7705.  Applying  a system  of  that  description  we 
should  be  able  to  reduce  the  examination  for  pass 
boys  to  about  four  days  ? — That  is  another  reason  for 
abolishing  prescribed  books.  If  you  have  prescribed 
books  you  must  have  an  examination  fairly  minute  and 
fairly  long. 

7706.  I shall  come  to  the  kind  of  questions  which  are 
sometimes  given  in  consequence  of  prescribed  texts.  A 
good  illustration  of  them  is  that  which  his  Grace 
referred  you  to  from  Ciesav.  The  questions  there  put 
would  imply  that  the  entire  ground  referred  to  in  the 
prescribed  portion  of  the  Gallic  War  should  be  accu- 
rately known  to  the  student,  that  he  should  know  the 
entire  locality.  Do  you  think  that  is  a proper  sub- 
ject for  a pass  boy  in  a classical  language  ? — No. 

7707.  You  would  rather  confine  the  examination  to 
testing  his  knowledge  of  the  language? — Decidedly. 

Mr.  J ustice  Madden-. — That  is  a kind  of  question 
which  an  efficient  board  of  examiners  would  at  once 
expunge. 

7708.  Chairman. — I have  seen  in  some  of  these 
papers  which  were  printed  with  the  report  of  the 
English  Commission  of  1S95,  questions  of  that  sort 
referred  to  as  specimens  of  the  very  questions  that 
should  not  be  put  in  an  examination? — Yes,  rightly 

7709.  I wish  now  to  ask  you  a few  questions  in 
reference  to  English.  Would  you  tell  me  roughly 
about  how  many  hours  are  given  in  a week  in  your 
school  to  English  ? — Four  or  five. 

7710.  How  many  hours  are  given  to  Latin  ? — Well, 
five  as  a minimum: 
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7711.  And  how  much  time  to  Greek  1— Not  so 
much.  Comparatively  few  take  it. 

7712.  Do  you  think  that  the  English  examination 
papers  really  fairly  test  the  knowledge  of  the  students 
in  the  language  and  literature  of  England.  Are  they 
the  character  of  papers  that  you  would  like  to  see  set 
in  English  ? — No,  I think  there  are  often  faults  in 
them — decided  faults. 

7713.  Do  you  approve,,  for  instance,  of  a style  of 
examination  that  would  render  it  necessary  to  learn 
by  heart  an  entire  poem,  such  as  one  of  Scott’s  poems, 
“ The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ”? — No. 

7714.  You  would  like  a style  of  examination  that 
would  test  the  intellect  more  than  the  memory? — 
Yes,  but  I think  the  memory  must  be  also  tested. 

7. '15.  But  not  to  the  extent  of  learning  by  heart 
the  whole  of  “ The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ” ?— No, 
but  the  more  striking  portions,  I think,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  memory  is  a faculty  strong 
in  the  young,  and  should  be  cultivated.  If  the  faculty 
of  memory  is  not  cultivated  in  youth,  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  things  in  later  years. 

7716.  Then,  upon  the  whole,  you  do  think  our 
English  papers  are  satisfactory  ?— No,  I think  they 
have  great  defects,  especially  in  the  literary  por- 
tion. 

7717.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Wai-sii.— Upon  that  memory 
question,  does  not  the  present  system  put  upon  the 
schoolboys  the  necessity  of  learning  the  whole  of  a 
work  such  as  “ The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  because 
they  do  not  know  what  are  the  remarkable  passages  ? 
— But  the  master  ought  to  know  what  are  the  best 
passages. 

7718.  But  suppose  the  examiner  has  a different  idea 
from  that  of  the  master,  then  the  poor  boy  suffers? — 
Of  course  that  is  so. 

7719.  Chairman. — Have  you  never  known  of  an 
examiner  picking  out  such  passages  as  he  thinks  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  prepared  ? — I have ; that  is 
decidedly  a defect  in  the  papers. 

7720.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  grades,  would  you 
be  satisfied  to  pay  results  fees  upon  a student  in  one 
grade  for  two  years  upon  his  passing  a satisfactory 
examination  once  in  that  grade — I mean  in  order  to 
prevent  the  multiplicity  of  examinations  ? — I would 
only  pay  him  down  a certain  amount.  I do  not  like 
the  retention  of  exhibitions  at  all ; I would  make 
them  all  single. 

7721.  I am  against  their  retention  too,  but  this  is 
in  reference  to  results  fees.  A boy  is  in  your  school 
for  four  years ; he  goes  in  in  each  of  the  grades  you 
mentioned  at  intervals  of  two  years — that  is,  he 
passes  satisfactorily  two  examinations  as  the  result  of 
a four  years’  course  of  efficient  instruction  ? — Yes. 

7722.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  pay  the  teacher 
results  fees  for  four  years  upon  the  results  of  those 
two  written  examinations? — Pay  him  results  fees 
twice  on  the  same  boy? 

7723.  On  the  same  examination,  but  for  different 
years  ? — Oh,  I would  not  pay  him  twice  for  the  same 
examination  in  different  years  in  the  same  subject, 
unless  in  case  of  rising  from  pass  to  honours. 

7724.  But  would  you  require  him  to  be  examined 
twice  in  the  same  grade  in  order  to  get  results  fees 
twice  ? — I would  not  let  him  gain  results  fees  twice 
at  all  for  the  same  work. 

7725.  If  you  had  only  two  grades? — Well,  he 
should  get  his  results  fees  when  he  passes  the  Junior 
Grade  ; then  if  he  goes  in  a second  time,  and  increases 
his  subjects,  or  rises  from  pass  to  honour  marks,  he 
should  get  the  balance. 

7726.  But  you  would  not  think  his  passing  the 
examination  twice  satisfactorily,  with  an  interval  of 
two  years  between  them,  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
efficient  teaching  for  the  four  years  to  pay  results 
fees  for  the  four  years  ?— I am  afraid  I do  not  quite 
catch  the  point. 

7727.  Under  the  present  system,  supposing  there 
were  only  two  grades,  he  would  be  obliged  to  be 
examiutd  twice  in  each  grade? — Yes. 


7728.  Well,  I want  to  see  a mode  could  be 
devised  by  which  the  teacher  would  be  paid  results 
fees  for  each  of  the  four  years,  although  the  boy  was 
only  examined  twice—  once  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Grade,  the  second  time  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Grade,  with  a two  years’  interval  between  them? — 
Yes,  I should  be  satisfied  if  he  got  his  results  fees  on 
those  two  occasions. 

7729.  But  you  would  not  give  him  a results  fee 
upon  each  of  those  two  occasions — for  two  years  !— 
Not  a double  results  fee. 

7730.  Although  it  would  be  necessary  to  educate 
the  boy  efficiently  for  the  two  years  to  enable  him  to 
pass  each  of  those  two  examinations  ? — Of  course  the 
results  fees  could  be  readjusted  ; for  any  such  change 
there  would  have  to  be  a readjustment  of  the  results’ 
fees. 

7731.  I shall  not  press  you  further  about  that, 
but  I shall  come  to  the  character  of  the  exami- 
nation, it  bears  a good  deal  upon  the  question  of 
abolishing  prescribed  courses.  This  is  a passage  from 
a paper  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
Report  of  1895  : “The  examination  will,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  follow  the  course  of  the  prescribed  work.” 
Then  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — “ This  last  condition 
is  important.  It  should  not  be  the  duty  of  any  exam- 
ining or  superior  authority  to  prescribe,  in  any  other 
terms  than  those  of  the  school  scheme  itself,  what 
should  be  taught.  Its  function  should  be  to  inquire 
what  are  the  requirements  of  that  scheme,  and  then 
to  ascer  tain  how  and  with  what  success  those  require- 
ments have  been  fulfilled.”  I am  anxious,  for 
my  own  part,  as  far  as  possible  that  the  examina- 
tion should  proceed  upon  the  programme  of  the 
particular  school,  but  the  programmes  might  vary 
very  much  in  each  Intermediate  school.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  from  you,  as  you  are  of  opinion  that  we 
should  have  no  prescribed  authors,  whether  you  think 
there  could  not  be  a scheme  of  examination  which, 
would  adapt  itself  to  any  reasonable  programme  for 
an  Intermediate  school,  so  as  to  give  the  headmaster 
full  liberty  to  himself  to  choose  not  only  the  mode  of 
teaching,  but  the  subject-matter  in  which  he  would 
teach  ? — It  would  do  no  harm  if  it  could  be  done  con- 
sistently with  fair  play  for  all  and  a common 
standard  ; but  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
secure  that. 

7732.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  fix  the  standard  ; 
I see  that  entirely.  Whether  that  standard  could  he 
fixed  by  defining  in  some  manner  or  other  the  kind  of 
passage  the  students  would  be  asked  to  translate,  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  that  would  be  given  to  them 
in  the  translation  of  the  words  that  would  be  supplied 
to  them — I suppose  you  think  it  would  be  a very 
difficult  matter  ? — So  difficult  as  almost  to  be  im- 
possible ; but  unnecessary. 

7733.  You  think  we  had  better  leave  it  aloDe  for 

the  present  ? — Yes.  Of  course  if  the  prescribed 

texts  were  abolished 

7734.  You  think  it  might  gradually  come  to  that? 
— Even  if  you  left  that  as  it  is  there  would  be  a great 
deal  of  liberty  left  to  the  master. 

7735.  If  we  abolished  the  prescribed  texts,  you 
think  the  master  would  have  enough  liberty  ? — Yes. 

7736.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  do  not  approve 
of  a system  of  set  programmes  leading  to  the  result 
that  a boy  in  his  whole  school  course  is  required 
to  read  only  one  or  two  books  of  Virgil,  and  these, 
say,  the  fifth  and  seventh  ? — No. 

7737.  One  question  more  I should  like  to  put  to 
you.  Would  you  not  provide  in  your  scheme  for  some 
plan  of  making  the  boys  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  great  works  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  ? 
Yes,  for  the  Senior  Grade  I would  even  prescribe  a 
course,  but  it  would  be  a large  one  which  the  boys 
should  study  as  literature. 

7738.  You  would  provide  for  that  in  your  course? 
— Yes. 

'The  ivitness  withdrew. 
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Rev.  Brother  J.  A.  O’Mahony,  Director,  Christian  Brothers  Schools,  North  Kiclimond-street,  Dublin, 
further  examined. 


7739.  Chairman. — Your  views  and  suggestions  are 
so  clearly  stated  in  the  printed  paper  and  in  the 
statement  you  read  for  us  yesterday,  that  I have 
but  few  questions  to  ask  you  ; but  I should  be 
<dad  to  bring  out  clearly,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
number  of  students  that  present  themselves  for  our 
examination  from  schools  under  your  Order,  and  the 
amount  of  results  fees  they  obtain.  Are  you  able  to 
state  the  total  number  of  students  in  your  school 
within  Intermediate  ages  1 — I think  I gave  that  return 
yesterday. 

7740.  Kindly  give  me  the  number  ? — Mr.  Daly  has 
the  return.  ( Paper  handed  to  witness.) 

7741.  Tell  me  the  number,  please,  for  the  year 
1898? — For  the  year  1898  there  were  presented  from 
the  Christian  Brothers  schools  2,582,  and  there  passed 
of  these  1.851—71-7  per  cent. 

7742.  Would  you  tell  me  how  many  passed  in  the 
Junior  Grade?  —1  have  not  made  that  out. 

7743.  Then  it  does  not  matter.  In  the  year  1898 
I think  the  results  fees  earned  in  the  schools  under 
your  Order  amounted  to  about  £13,000  ? — I believe 
that  is  about  the  amount. 

7744.  The  majority  of  the  students  under  our  A.ct 
leave  after  examination  in  the  J unior  Grade,  and  that 
is  so,  similarly,  in  the  schools  under  youv  charge  ? — 
Yes,  in  our  schools  the  greater  number  leave  after 
the  J unior  Grade. 

7745.  Therefore,  you  see  that  a principal  part  of 
the  problem  before  us  is  to  provide  the  scheme  of 
education  which  is  best  fitted  to  boys  who  cease  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  after  they  are 
16  years  of  age?— Yes.  that  often  occurred  to  me  as 
very  desirable. 

7746.  Of  course  a factor  in  that  determination  will 
be  the  future  destination  of  those  students  in  life?— 


one  particular  course,  the  choice  will  not  be  perfectly 
free.  1 want  that  the  choice  shall  be  one — the  elec- 
tion shall  be  one — which  shall  be  determined  solely 
by  that  which  is  best  in  the  interests  of  the  individual 
student;  you  observe  that? — Yes. 

7756.  You  observe  that  in  order  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject it  is  necessary  that  the  pecuniary  advantages  in 
each  course  shall  be  identical  ? — Yes. 

7757.  That  is,  that  the  results  fees  attached  to 
each  course  should  be  the  same  in  amount,  that  the 
exhibitions  should  be  competed  for  in  the  division 
itself,  and  nob  as  between  divisions,  and  that  exhibi- 
tions would  be  capable  of  being  obtained  with  the 
same  difficulty  in  each  course! — I have  said  that 
previously. 

7758.  But  I do  not  see  how  you  are  able  to  arrive 
at  that  unless  you  define  courses  as  distinct  from 
divisions.  A good  number  of  your  students  embrace 
commercial  life;  is  not  that  so? — Yes,  a great; 
number. 

7759.  Will  you  tell  me  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  model  course  in  the  Junior  and  Pre- 
paratory Grades  for  one  of  your  students  who  was- 
afterwards  to  embrace  a commercial  life? — Of  course, 
in  the  first  place,  English — that  would  be  quite 
essential;  geography — specially  what  would  refer  to 
trade — trade  courses — trade  routes ; book-keeping, 
of  course,  and  shorthand. 

7760.  And  a modem  language? — Yes,  a modem 
language — French,  I rather  think,  preferably  to 
another. 

7761.  To  German? — To  German. 

7762.  Practical  science  subjects? — Practical 

science  and  handwriting. 

7763.  Would  you  not  be  inclined  to  teach  them 
a little  mathematics? — Certainly,  mathematical 


Yes. 

7747.  A person  going  to  a university  will  require 
one  course,  a person  who  is  to  embrace  a commercial 
life  may  require  a different  course  ?— Yes,  it  was  with 
that  in  view  that  the  suggestion  was  made  by  us  of 
having  two  courses,  a classical  and  a non-classical  ; 
one  to  suit  those  going  to  the  universities,  and  the 
other  those  who  do  not  do  so— those  who  enter  com- 
mercial and  industrial  pursuits. 

4778.  You  received  a memorandum  for  the  infor- 
mation of  witnesses  ?— Yes,  T received  that. 

7749  And  you  observed  that  one  of  the  questions 
we  desired  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  upon  was  this 
subject  of  the  division  of  courses  ?— The  division  of 
courses,  yes.  , ..  , 

7750.  I shall  read  you  the  first  question  under 
that  head  Is  the  wide  power  at  present  given 

to  students  of  selecting  the  subjects  for  their  exami- 
nation advisable?— Well,  I rather  think  it  is  advisable 
to  have  an  option  of  subjects.  . , 

77-,  1 Then  you  consider  that  the  present  wide 
power  is  advisable,  or  do  you  think  that  power  should 
be  restricted  ?— You  restrict  it  by  having  obligatory 
subjects,  and  a judicious  limit  is  set,  and  a guide  to 
what  is  useful  by  having  that  obligation 

7752.  Is  your  opinion  that  the  wide  power  that 
exists  at  present  is  advisable,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  no  further  restriction  should  be 
placed  upon  it  ?-Well,  as  I said  before,  it  was  with 
that  object  that  we  suggested  the  two  courses-the 
classical  and  the  non-classical. 

7753.  But,  surely,  suggesting  two  courses,  does  not 
in  any  way  limit  the  power  of  selection  that  is  at  pre- 
sent vested  in  the  student  ? — Oh,  no. 

7754.  I assume,  then,  that  you  consider  the  pre- 
sent power  of  selection  should  exist  %— I rather  think 
so.  Then,  by  having  the  obligatory  subjects  you  re- 
strict it  in  a certain  way,  judiciously. 

7755.  But  you  think  it  ought  not  to  be  further  re- 
stricted. You  observe  that  if  there  are  two  divisions, 
as  vou  call  it,  unless  the  courses  are  framed  in  such  a 
way  that  there  will  be  no  advantage-no  pecuniary 
advantage— to  either  student  or  manager  in  selecting 


subjects;  arithmetic  especially. 

7764.  Out  of  subjects  of  that  description,  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  building  up  a course  that 
would  bo  as  difficult  as  the  grammar  school 
course  under  our  rules — I mean,  that  would  carry 
6,500  marks? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  building  it  up. 

7765.  Then  I thmk  the  next  principal  suggestion 
that  you  make  is  that  the  pass  paper  should  be 
easier.  I am  not  talcing  them  in  order? — The  pass 
papers — yes. 

7766.  You  yourself  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  working  of  this  Act  ?— Yes. 

7768.  Over  how  many  years  does  it  extend? — I 
began  with  the  initiation  of  the  Act,  and  continued 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  for  the  last  five  years  I 
have  not  taught. 

7769.  In  your  opinion  are  the  papers  as  they  have 
been  set  during  the  last  few  years  much  too  difficult 
for  pass  students?— Very  much  too  difficult. 

7770.  Does  that  observation  extend  over  the 
entire  of  your  experience,  or  is  it  only  appli- 
t :'„ble  bo  the  papers  of  later  years  ? — They  have  been 
gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  of  late. 

7771.  Do  you  think  that  having  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  the  best  boys  now,  it  is  possible  to  fairly 
determine  the  competition  upon  a paper  that  is  to 
be  used  for  pass  students  as  well  as  for  competi- 
tion students?— To  have  the  one  paper,  do  you 

m7772.  To  have  the  one  paper.  Do  you  think  that 
possible — to  have  a paper  that  will  fairly  operate 
for  pass  students,  and  at  the  same  time  be  one  upon 
which  the  merits  can  be  determined  for  competition 
purposes  amongst  competition  students?— Pass 
students  labour  under  difficulty  in  the  present 

^7773.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  ought 
to  be  two  papers? — That  is  what  struck  me. 

7774  One  for  pass  students  and  the  other  for 
honour  students  ? — The  one  lor  pass,  the  other  for 
honour  students.  .. 

7775.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  per- 


Feb.  8,  1899. 
Rev.  Brotlier 
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centege  of  students  of  Intermediate  schools  that 
obtain  results  from  us  who  succeed  in  passing  this 
examination,  and  you  may  take  it  as  something 
about  thirty-seven  per  cent.  Does  that  iu  your 
opinion  demonstrate  that  the  papers  must  be  too 
duticult  for  pass? — They  are  much  too  difficult  I 
should  think. 

7776.  Have  you  observed  any  defect  in  the  mode 
of  graduation  of  the  papers? — Yes. 

7777.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  to  us  as  to 
how  best  that  can  be  avoided  ? — Very  frequently 
the  distinction  between  Junior  and  Preparatoiy  is 
very  trifling. 

7778.  Can  you  give  us  any  advice  as  to  having 
them  better  graded — more  rightly  graded  ? — Of 
course,  if  a Board  of  Examiners  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  getting  up  of  the  papers,  I should 
think  that  very  advisable. 

7778a.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a board  of 
more  permanent  examiners  than  we  have  at  present  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

7779.  In  reference  to  the  limits  of  age,  as  I under- 
stood you  yesterday,  you  would  limit  the  age  for 
competition  to  seventeen  years  of  age? — The  sugges- 
tion was  to  retain  the  same  number  of  grades  as  at 
present  and  bring  them  down — beginning  at  twelve. 

7780.  But  the  result  would  be  that  no  student  over 
seventeen  years  of  age  could  compete? — No  student 
ever  seventeen  years  of  age  could  compete. 

7781.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make — I think 

you  did  yesterday — as  to  whether  there  should  be 
any  extended  limit  for  students  that  would  be 
capable  of  being  examined  for  pass  only — should  be 
eligible  for  examination  for  pass? — Over-age 

students? 

7782.  Overage  students? — Yes,  I should  suggest 
it  should  extend  to  two  years. 

7783.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  why  a 
less  rate  of  results  fees  should  be  paid  for  over-age 
students  than  for  ordinary  students? — I suggested 
that  for  a time  at  least  full  results  should  be  paid 
to  those  over  age. 

7784.  Do  you  think,  if  we  made  those  alterations, 
that  then  the  schoolmasters  would  have  sufficient 
power  of  arranging  their  classes  otherwise  than  by 
age?  The  tendency  of  our  present  rules  is  to  cause 
■classes  to  be  arranged  .according  to  age,  for  all 
students  in  one  class  to  be  of  one  age ; is  not  that 
so? — Yes ; in  some  places,  of  course,  that  is  very 
difficult. 

7785.  Before  this  Act  came  into  operation,  I 
suppose  no  schoolmaster  ever  thought  of  arranging 
his  classes  in  that  order? — I think  not. 

7786.  It  was  in  accordance  with  their  knowledge? 
—Yes. 

7787.  Supposing  we  adopted  what  you  suggested, 
— that  is,  that  there  should  be  two  years  above  the 
limit  for  competition  in  each  grade  in  which  over- 
age students  should  be  eligible  to  go  in  for  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  results  fees  should  be  equalised ; 
would  that  enable  schoolmasters  to  arrange  their 
classes  properly  according  to  knowledge  as  distinct 
from  age? — I should  think  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden.  — You  have  given  Vour 
opinions  so  fullv  that  I have  no  nuest.ion  to  ask  you. 

7788.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  some  previous 
witnesses  we  had  before  us  commented  upon  your 
only  passing  boys  in  the  Junior  Grade? — Only  in 
the  Junior  Grade? 

7789.  That  almost  all  your  successful  candidates 
were  in  the  lower  grades? — We  have  a great  number. 

7790.  The  idea  was  that  the  school  was  only  a 
primary  school  if  it  did  not  go  up  to  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades? — I would  refer  you  to  the  table 
I put  in  yesterday. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I did  not  know  how  far  it 
applied  to  vou  or  not. 

7791.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Take  this  return  : 
it  gives  the  Middle  Grade  exhibitioners  of  last  year? 
— Do  I give  the  names,-  or -the  number  ? 


7792.  If  you  state  the  number  of  exhibitions  you 
got  in  your  own  school  in -North  Riehmond-street, 
in  the  Middle  Grade,  that  will  show  that  the  work 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  not  confined  to  the 
Junior  Grade? — We  got  six  exhibitions  in  the 
Middle  Grade  last  year. 

7793.  And  then  there  were  retained  exhibitions? 
— Yes,  there  were  ten  exhibitions  retained. 

7794.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Where  were  those 
exhibitions  won — at  what  school? — I am  giving  the 
results  of  the  Intermediate  examination  last  year — 
1898 — in  the  North  Riehmond-street  school: — Gold 
medal  for  first  place  in  modern  languages  in  the 
Middle  Grade ; gold  medal  for  first  place  in  modern 
languages  in  the  Junior  Grade;  first  Burke 
Memorial  prize ; six  Middle  Grade  exhibitions ; four- 
teen Junior  Grade  exhibitions;  eleven  Preparatory 
Grade  exhibitions ; seven  retained  exhibitions  iu 
the  Senior  Grade;  two  retained  exhibitions  in  Jhe 
Senior  Grade,  one  value  £20,  the  other  £30;  ten 
retained  exhibitions  in  the  Middle  Grade,  value 
£20 ; one  commercial  prize,  one  composition  prize, 
three  composition  prizes  of  £3  each ; three  composi- 
tion prizes  of  £2  each;  eight  book  prizes  of  £3 
each;  six  book  prizes  cf  £2  each;  eighteen  book 
prizes  of  £1  each;  and  eight  maxima  in  mathe- 
matical subjects;  and  we  had  twelve  passing  in  the 
Senior  Grade. 

7795.  I diil  not  understand  that  all  that  was  in 
one  school  ? — In  Riehmond-street. 

7796.  You  have  a great  number  of  schools,  have 
you  not? — Yes. 

7797.  Have  you  not  a great  number  of  schools? — 
Connected  with  Riehmond-street? 

7798.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  those  figures 

apply  exclusively  to  Riehmond-street  ? — Yes, 

exclusively  to  Riehmond-street. 

7799.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  only  proves  that 
you  have  a small  number  of  very  high  schools;  the 
general  results  of  your  schools,  I suppose,  would 
not  bear  comparison  with  that? — We  had  155  exhibi- 
tions in  1898  in  all  our  schools.  There  were  213 
prizes  won  in  all  our  schools;  19  composition  prizes; 
nine  highest  places;  44  maxima;  and  1,851  passes 
in  the  schools  connected  with  our  Institute. 

7800.  I was  especially  wanting  to  know  about  the 
Middle  and  Senior.  The  assertion  was  that  you 
were  very  good  as  far  as  the  Preparatory  Grade 
was  concerned,  and  the  Junior  Grade;  but  that  you 
did  not,  as  a general  rule,  go  in  much  for  the  higher 
education? — Well,  I have  given  you  a specimen  of 
one  of  our  schools. 

7801.  I think  it  is  quite  clear  about  one  of  your 
schools ; I want  to  know  how  far  that  represents  the 
general  body  of  your  schools? — I might  say  the 
schools  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Belfast  are  in  propor- 
tion. 

7802.  Are  your  teachers  bound  to  poverty? — Yes. 

7803.  Then  your  teachers  require  nothing  but 
their  food  and  their  clothes,  as  I understand  it? — 
Food  and  raiment. 

7804.  I suppose  you  can  devote,  then,  all  you  get 
from  results  fees  to  the  improvement  of  your  equip- 
ment?— It  is  nearly  all  spent  on  the  schools — nearly 
all ; and  by  that  means  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
our  schools  to  such  a state  as  we  have  done. 

7805.  I quite  understand  that;  but  then  there  is 
a complaint  of  other  schools,  who  have  to  live  by 
their  teaching,  that  they  cannot  compete  with  you 
at  all  on  equal  terms? — I do  not  see  how  they  cannot- 
compete  with  us  on  equal  terms. 

7806.  Because  they  have  to  pay  their  teachers? — 
Oh,  we  pay  our  teachers;  all  our  teachers  are  not 
members  of  our  own  body.  Of  course,  the  saying, 

“ Tlie  harvest  is  great  and  the  labourers  are 
few,”  holds  with  us,  and  we  are  comparatively  single- 
handed  at  times,  and  we  have  to  get  in  assistance 
from  outside  ; we  have  to  get  a great  number  of 
outside  teachers,  for  instance,  in  Riehmond-street 
schools. . 
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• 7807.  Are  your  schools  open  to  all  religions? — 
Well,  they  are  open  to  all  religions,  but  all  religions 
do  not  come. 

7808.  That  is  to  say,  are  conditions  put  upon  the 
people  of  other  religions  that  they  could  not  comply 
with? — Certainly  not. 

7809.  There  are  religious  emblems  in  the  schools  ? 
— There  are  religious  emblems. 

7810.  Many  people  have  an  objection  to  them, 
perhaps.  Are  there  any  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed during  school  hours? — Yes,  but  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  those  who  are  there  to  be 
taught. 

7811.  Are  there  processions  of  any  kind,  or 
prayers  ? — Religious  emblems  are  exposed  continually 
there. 

7812.  But  I mean  is  there  any  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — Religious  instruction  and  prayers. 

7813.  But  I mean  are  there  any  prayers  offered 
in  the  presence  of  those  images  when  the  children 
are  there? — Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  said, 
at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  school  each 
day,  but  there  can  be  no  offence  to  anyone  there, 
and  none  have  objected;  they  are  all  of  the  same 
religion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I was  thinking  of  a case  in  apoor 
district,  where,  I think,  you  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  kill  all  the  other  schools,  and  if  a person 
who  did  not  agree  with  you  in  religion,  wanted  to 
send  his  child  to  school,  he  would  perhaps  have  no 
choice  except  to  send  him  to  your  school.  I only 
wanted  to  try  and  ascertain  whether  I was  right- 
about the  facts. 

7814.  O’Conor  Don. — Your  schools,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Intermediate  system,  were 
mainly  for  primary  education,  were  they  not? — Oh, 
no. 

7815.  They  were  not? — They  were  not  set  apart 
specially  for  primary  education. 

7816.  But  were  they  not  mainly  carried  on  in  that 
direction? — In  all  the  highest  classes  of  our  schools 
at  all  times  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  body, 
and  long  before  the  present  system  of  Intermediate 
education  was  established,  the  top  classes  were 
always  receiving  an  Intermediate  education,  and  I 
might  refer  to  the  lists  of  books,  or  to  the  books  that 
are  on  our  lists,  to  show  that  at  all  times  these 
higher  subjects  were  taught.  On  the  list  of  our 
books  we  have  treatises  on  trigonometry,  algebra, 
mensuration ; and  there  are  histories,  ancient  and 
modem,  English  and  Irish.  Previous  to  the 
system  of  Intermediate  education  as  at  present  exist- 
ing, Latin  was  taught  in  many  of  the  schools,  and 
in  some  cases  modern  languages,  where  so  desired. 

7817.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — What  about  Greek? 
— Well,  I could  scarcely  say — to  a very  small  extent ; 
but  that,  of  course,  was  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  locality. 

7818.  O’Conor  Don — It  was  not  the  case  univer- 
sally throughout  your  schools? — Not  universally. 

7819.  Has  it  at  all  developed  more  in  that  direc- 
tion since  the  Intermediate  system  was  established? 
— In  the  case  of  Latin,  and  perhaps  modem 
languages — yes ; but  the  other  subjects'  have  re- 
mained very  much  the  same,  and  I myself  know, 
from  practical  experience  of  the  Christian  Brothers' 
schools  in  Cork,  extending  over  very  many  years  alto- 
gether, that  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences 
there,  and  the  course  of  mathematics,  were  equal  to 
anything  in  your  Senior  Grade — that  is,  in  our  top 
classes. 

7820.  But  even  at  the  present  day  have  you  not  a 
large  number  of  pupils  in  your  schools  that  are  re- 
ceiving only  primary  education? — We  have  a large 
number;  but  as  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art;,  South  Kensington,  classes  can  be  taught 
in  primary  schools  in  the  very  same  way  the  pre- 
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carried  on — classes  for  that  examination  may  be  Rey 
taught  in  that  way.  j.  a. 

7821.  You  have  Intermediate  classes  in  your  O’Mahony. 
schools? — Yes,  and  where  the  number  is  sufficiently 

large  the  rooms  are  separate  and  they  are  taught 
apart.  That  is  the  case  in  our  larger  establishments, 
and  in  the  greater  number.  Of  course  for  these 
there  is  a special  staff. 

7822.  But  I suppose  that  system  cannot  be  carried 
out  anywhere  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  where 
you  have  a large  number  of  students? — Except 
where  we  have  a large  number. 

7823.  But  you  have  schools,  have  you  not,  scat- 
tered all  over  Ireland,  and  very  small  schools  in 
some  places? — Yes. 

7824.  And  where  you  have  not  a large  number, 
are  the  boys  that  are  getting  primary  education 
mixed  up  in  the  same  classes  with  those  who  are  get- 
ting Intermediate  education? — No ; not  mixed  in 
the  same  classes.  In  some  of  the  towns,  scattered 
as  they  are  over  north,  south,  east,  and  west — 
take  Omagh,  Ballinrobe  in  the  west,  Charleville  in 
the  south,  and  Naas — our  schools  are  practically  the 
only  schools  in  which  boys  can  get  Intermediate  edu- 
cation, or  receive  an  education  that  would  enable 
them  to  enter  under  your  system ; and  if  our  schools 
were  not  there,  parents  of  children  who  wished  to 
have  them  so  educated  would  have  no  other  place  to 
send  them  to.  These  are  just  typical  cases  of  the 
towns  other  than  the  larger  ones — outside  cities  such 
as  this.  Of  course  the  number  in  a class  would  be 
determined  by  the  population  of  the  place. 

7825.  But  even  in  these  schools  you  have  separate 
classes  for  the  Intermediate? — Separate  classes, 
yes;  they  are  not  taught  with  the  primary  boys. 

7826.  They  are  not  taught  with  the  primary  boys 
at  all?— No,  they  could  not  be. 

7827.  When  you  say  they  could  not  be  taught,, 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  boys  in  the  primary 
schools  to  go  in  for  the  Preparatory  or  Junior 
Grades? — Well,  if  they  are  able  to  go  in  for  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  or  to  go  in  for  the  Junior  Grade,, 
they  would  do  so. 

7828.  They  would  do  so  out  of  the  primary 
school? — Not  out  of  the  primary  school. 

7829.  None  of  those  that  you  have  in  what  you 
may  call  the  primary  school  classes  go  in  for  the 
Intermediate  examination? — None  of  those  hi  the 
primary  school  classes  go  in  for  the  Intermediate 
examination,  or  for  the  Intermediate  class. 

7830’.  I do  not  think  you  have  said  anything  to 
us  as  to  your  ideas  upon  inspection.  Do  you  think 
the  present  system  of  payment  by  results  satisfactory 
— results  erf  examination  ?— With  regard  to  in- 
spection of  course  it  is  useful,  but  my  idea  is  that 
without  examination  it  is  not  a reliable  test. 

7831.  It  is  not  as  reliable  a,  test  as  examination? 

— Not  as  reliable  as  examination. 

7832.  Then  are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  examination? — Yes,  I am  quite  satisfied' 
with  the  present  system. 

7833.  And  you  would  not  approve  of  a change  to- 
payment  upon  inspection? — No,  I would  not. 

7834.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  your  order, 
or  is  it  your  own  individual  opinion? — We  are 
partly  indifferent  as  to  inspection,  because  as  to  in- 
spection we  have  a pretty  fair  amount  of  it  our- 
selves ; perhaps  ours  are  the  most  inspected  lot  of 
schools  in  the  country. 

7835.  I am  speaking  of  inspection  by  outside  in- 
spectors, not  your  own  inspectors,  and  I want  to 
have  your  own  idea  upon  that  important  point,  upc?.’ 
which  I think  you  gave  no  evidence  yesterday  ? — No ; 
just  because  we  were  indifferent. 

7836.  You  are  indifferent  ?— Yes. 

7837.  But  I suppose  you  have  formed  some 
opinion  upon  it  considering  how  much  it  has  been 
discussed  lately  in  connection  with  this  Intermediate 
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Feb.  8, 1899.  education  system  ? — Of  course  it  is  useful  in  some  re- 
Rev  Brother  sPects>  say  in  the  case  of  the  modern  languages  or 
^ the  physical  sciences. 

0‘Mahony.  7838.  Would  you  not  think  it  an  advantage  to 

have  inspection  as  a necessary  condition,  as  a condi- 
tion precedent  to  getting  results  fees  in  regard  to 
modern  languages.  Would  you  think  that  would 
be  an  advantage  ?— I think  for  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  it  would. 

7839.  You  have  qualified  it  by  saying  “ for  th* 
teaching  of  the  subject.”  Would  you  think  it  on  the 
whole  a better  system  than  we  have  at  present  for 
education  in  general? — From  an  educational  point 
of  view  I say  yes.  That  is  what  I mean  by  the 
better  teaching  of  the  subject. 

7840.  Would  you  have  any  objection,  or  would 
your  body  have  any  objection,  to  a requirement  that 
your  teachers  should  be  certificated  by  the  State, 
and  should  pass  an  examination  ? — There  would 
be,  I suppose,  some  inconvenience.  But  if  it  came  to 
that,  I dare  say  they  would  be  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
to  fall  into  line  with  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
They  must  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances. 

7841.  I think  you  told  us  yesterday  a number  of 
your  boys  who  pass  the  Intermediate  examinations 
system  get  on  very  well  in  the  world  afterwards? — 
Yes.  I had  some  experience  of  that  myself.  Just 
two  or  three  days  ago  one  of  our  masters  got  a 
letter  from  a small  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  from  a lad  who  had  been  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade.  He  went  to  Scotland  to  a small 
school  there,  and  he  found  that  he  was  able  to  take 
lus  place  in  that  school  amongst  the  lads  who  wer : 
taught  classics  and  modem  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, and  he  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  them.  I 
myself  remember  a very  short  time  ago  like- 
wise one  of  our  lads  went  to  a commercial  house  here 
in  town.  He  had  learned  German,  leaving  off  in 
the  Junior  Grade.  One  day  a German  post-card 
came  in.  No  one  else  was  able  to  decipher  it.  He, 
however,  was  able  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  much  appreciated  afterwards. 

7842.  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  ever  heard  of 
such  a case  as  was  brought  before  us  here  of  an 
exhibitioner  being  obliged  to  become  a chimney 
sweep? — There  is  one  black  sheep  in  every  flock, 
and  I suppose  this  was  one. 

7843.  Chairman. — You  would  not  call  him  a 
black  sheep  of  the  Intermediate  system. 

7844.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  believe  the  story? 
— I heard  it  mentioned  here. 

7845.  You  never  heard  it  outside? — Never  outside. 

7846.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
fact  ? — It-  is  quite  possible.  I remember  that  in  one 
of  the  authors  that  you  prescribe  for  your  students 
to  study,  the  sanitary  brigade  of  Paris  consisted  of 
some  of  the  prima  donnas  of  the  city,  professors  of 
humanities,  and  merchants  that  broke  down  in  the 
Exchange. 

7847.  You  think  it  is  possible  that  a man  had 
broken  down,  and  had  recourse  to  such  a business? 
— Yes. 

7848.  But  you  never  heard  of  such  a thing? — 
Never. 

7849.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  believed  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  not  to  publish  the  results 
of  the  examinations  in  the  way  they  are  published  ar 
present.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

7850.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent their  publication  if  they  be  made  known  to  the 
heads  of  the  schools.  Will  not  the  successful  schools 
publish  them  in  the  newspapers,  and  if  some  publish 
them  will  not  all  be  obliged  to  follow  suit? — It 
would  be  something  like  the  puffing  of  the  Civil 
Service  Academies  at  present.  I do  not  see  why  all 
should  publish  them. 

7851.  You  don’t  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  all  the  schools  insert  the  publication  of 
them? — I rather  think  not. 


7852.  You  are  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  giving 
the  information  with  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
examinations  only  to  the  heads  of  the  schools,  and 
to  the  pupils  themselves  ? — Or  some  such  method.  I 
may  tell  you  also  that  some  of  our  boys  go  to  the 
religious  Orders, and  we  find  that  has  been  one  effect 
of  the  system — that  it  has  inspired  many  with 
perhaps  their  first  idea.  Of  our  twelve  boys  last 
year  in  the  Senior  Grade,  one  joined  a religious 
Order,  and  the  year  before  that  I think  two  entered 
for  the  Church,  and  the  year  before  that  three. 
Every  year  some  of  them  enter  for  the  Church  or 
the  religious  Orders. 

O’Conor  Don. — I don’t  know  whether  you 
gave  in  yesterday  when  I was  not  present,  for  I was 
not  able  to  remain  to  the  end,  the  number  of  boys 
you  have  under  our  system  all  over  Ireland.  If  you 
gave  it  in  before  you  need  not  give  it  in  again. 

Chairman. — He  stated  it  to  me  to-day. 

7853.  O’Conor  Don. — I don’t  want  to  repeat  what 
is  already  in  the  minutes.  You  gave  the  proportion 
of  those  that  went  in? — Yes. 

7854.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Did  that  return 
give  the  total  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
Brotherhood,  or  only  the  numbers  in  the  Interme- 
diate department? — Only  in  the  Intermediate. 

7855.  May  I ask  you  how  many  are  in  the  elemen- 
tary department  under  the  Brotherhood  in  Ireland? 
— I should  say  about  25,000. 

7856.  And  the  number  in  the  Intermediate  divi- 
sion of  the  schools? — Perhaps  about  one-fifth. 

7857.  Chairman. — You  gave  me  the  exact  figures 
— two  thousand  and  something? — Yes,  2,578. 

7858.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  2,000  included  in 
this  25,000? — Yes. 

7859.  You  gave  to  Dr.  Todd  Martin  the  totai 
number  of  pupils  you  had? — These  were  the  boys 
that  were  presented.  Some  of  the  boys  in  the  Inter- 
mediate classes  may  be  over  age  or  some  of  them 
rt.ay  perhaps  be  too  young. 

7860.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Have  we  in  evidence 
the  total  number  of  Intermediate  students, 
whether  presented  or  not  for  examination? — I think 
that  has  been  returned.  I think  the  number  is 
4,000. 

7861.  Twenty-five  thousand  is  the  total  number  of 
pupils  under  your  Order? — Yes. 

7862.  That  does  not  include  the  4,000  odd  Inter- 
mediate students,  or  does  it? — Well,  perhaps  it 
might.  I should  say  so. 

7863.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — How  do  you  dis- 
criminate between  elementary  and  what  is  properly 
Intermediate  education? — You  see  we  have  a pro- 
gramme for  the  elementary,  as  you  call  it.  There 
are  a certain  number  of  grades  in  that,  say  six.  We 
have  inspectors  of  our  own  that  visit  the  schools 
every  year, .and  all  the  boys  are  examined  in  the 
programme,  and  they  are  supposed  to  advance  one 
grade,  or  perhaps  more — but  one  grade  at  least — 
every  year.  By  that  means  the  boys  are  brought, 
say,  to  the  fifth  grade  of  the  programme.  There 
may  be  a sixth  perhaps,  or  a seventh.  The  fifth 
would  correspond  with  your  Preparatory  Grade,  and 
when  they  come  to  that  part  of  the  programme,  if 
by  age  they  are  qualified,  they  are  sent  for  the  Inter- 
mediate. 

7864.  They  get  in  that  grade  a preparation  for 
the  first  examination? — Yes,  they  get  in  that  grade 
a preparation  for  the  first  examination,  so  that  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  our  programme  would  per- 
haps correspond  with  your  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades. 

7865.  Then  of  course  you  have  a higher  division  ? 
— Yes.  Of  course  the  greater  number  of  boys  do 
not  enter  for  the  Intermediate  examinations,  and 
such  of  them  as  are  not  likely,  continue  and  finish 
cur  own  programme,  which  is  such  as  would  fit  them 
for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 

7866.  I think  you  said  yesterday  that  your 
Brotherhood  had  gained — was  it  42  per  cent. — of  all 
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the  passes  ? — An  average  of  42-6  per  cent,  of  all 
students  who  presented  themselves,  and  48-5  of  all 
who  passed  for  the  three  years. 

7867.  Now  if  you  limit  your  consideration  to  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  you  would  have  had 
over  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  passed? — Consider- 
ably over. 

7868.  How  much? — I could  not  say  how  much. 

7869.  I think  that  in  the  Intermediate  year  before 
the  year  now  passed,  that  is  in  1897,  if  I sum  it  up 
rightly,  you  had  over  £11,000  in  results  fees? — I ani 
not  aware  of  the  exact  amount. 

Chairman. — £15,000  is  the  figure — I got  the 
return. 

7870.  That  is,  in  1898,  £15,000,  as  against  a 
total  for  bays  of  £37,561.  That  is  a very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  the  results 
fees? — Yes. 

7871.  You  suggest  in  this  paper  sent  in  to  us  that 
there  should  be  45,000  Irish  boys  enjoying  Inter- 
mediate education  in  Ireland? — According  to  the 
standard  that  we  take. 

7872.  If  you  take  that  as  a standard? — Yes. 

7873.  Age  limits,  ten  and  17.  Of  course  a large 
proportion  of  these  45,000  Irish  boys  must  go  to 
some  ordinary  avocation? — Yes,  as  they  do. 

7874.  And  the  Intermediate  education  programme 
would  hardly  be  suited  to  them? — Not  at  present. 

7875.  You  would  modify  it  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  suitable? — Yes. 

7876.  So  that  you  would  withdraw  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  higher  class  a proportion  of 
their  boys  and  enrol  them  under  this  Board? — 
Of  course  there  is  no  higher  education  than  the  pri- 
mary in  this  country,  except  what  is  carried  on  oy 
your  Board,  and  that  is  the  only  alternative.  When 
a boy  completes  his  primary  course  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  lie  fallow.  When  he  completes  the  or- 
dinary things  that  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
get  a start  in  life  he  must  have  something  higher. 

7877.  Does  not  the  primary  system  provide  a fair 
education  in  the  higher  reaches  of  it  for  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life? — The  primary  education  under 
what  Board?  Do  you  mean  under  the  National 
Board  ? 

7878.  Yes? — Oh  yes,  if  you  mean  that.  But  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

7879.  But  I am  supposing  that  if  you  bring  all  the 
45,000  boys  under  this  Board  you  would  withdraw  a 
large  proportion  from  the  National  schools  all  over 
the  country? — Of  course  that  is  only  the  goal  to  be, 
ns  it  were,  aimed  at.  I don’t  think  you  will  reach  it. 
You  will  take  up  a number  that  ought  possibly  be 
receiving  secondary  education.  Let  them  receive  it 
where  they  may,  you  will  of  course  be  expected  to  do 
your  part.  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  reach,  I dare 
say,  this  45,000. 

7880.  If  anything  approaching  that  addition  were 
made  in  the  number  of  our  pupils  our  £80,000  would 
be  very  much  more  widely  distributed? — I quite 
understand  that. 

7881.  And  would  it  produce  a compensating  ad- 
vantage to  distribute  it  in  that  way? — Well,  if  there 
was  any  likelihood  of  your  reaching  that  I should 
think  you  would  begin  to  look  out  for  more  money. 
I don’t  think  you  would  let  it  come  to  that. 

7882.  You  touch  a very  important  point  in  this 
paper,  and  that  is  the  offering  of  facilities  to  students 
of  schools  in  small  towns  to  come  under  this  system. 
I think  your  suggestion  is  a system  of  scholarships. 
It  is  at  page  73.  You  refer  to  it  under 
(c),  and  then  you  introduced  the  matter  of  scholar- 
ships at  page  74? — (Reading),  “ That  the  number  of 
students  requisite  to  constitute  a ‘ cenrie  ’ be  very 
much  lower  than  at  present.” 

7883.  It  is  to  what  fallows  that  I call  your  atten- 
tion 1— (Reading),  “ Students  and  schools  in  small 
towns  and  rural  districts  should  be  afforded  reason- 
able facilities  for  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,”  that  is,  by  having  the 
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sufficiently  small.  Rev  j^ther 

7884.  Is  that  all  you  refer  to? — That  is  all  I refer  j.  a. 

to.  O'.Mahony. 

7885.  You  are  not  thinking  of  the  clever  boy  or 
a son  of  the  middle  class  parent  who  desires  a higher 
education  for  his  children,  and  is  living  in  a locality 
where  a good  school  cannot  be  maintained?— That 
is  not  what  I mean.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
first  part. 

7886.  In  your  extensive  knowledge  of  students  in  ' 
connection  with  this  Board  have  you  found  cases  cf 
students  at  all  frequent  who  have  attained  distinc- 
tion with  us  in  French,  and  yet  could  not  pronounce 

a word  of  French? — I have  heard  of  such  cases. 

But  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  I have  taught 
French  for  some  years  in  the  establishment  with 
which  I am  connected,  and  I have  always  taught  it 
with,  I should  think,  correct  pronunciation. 

7887.  So  that  so  far  as  your  observation  and 
knowledge  goes  you  don’t  know  of  these  cases? — 

No;  I think  there  has  been  too  much  made  of  it 

7888.  Like  the  chimney  sweep,  they  are  very  rare? 

— Yes.  The  present  system  certainly  has  accom- 
plished much  in  securing  a good  course  in  French, 
and  I would  consider  that  more  important  than  the 
pronunciation,  which  is  merely  mechanical. 

7889.  You  have  yourself  been  teaching  French. 

Do  you  think  from  your  own  practical  knowledge 
of  teaching  French  that  it  is  possible  that  a boy 
could  get  a medal  in  the  Irish  competition,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  pronounce  a word  of  French  ? — As  at 
present? 

7890.  Yes? — It  is  possible.  But  I would  pity  the 
unfortunate  teacher  that  would  have  to  teach  French 
without  pronouncing  it.  I cannot  see  how  he  could 
do  it. 

7891.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  teacher  so 
entirely  unable  to  pronounce  French  who  could 
bring  a boy  up  to  winning  a gold  medal  in  French  ? 

— Well,  you  see  there  is  no  test  in  the  pronunci- 
ation. 

7892.  I mean,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  actual  teaching? — I can  hardly  conceive  how  it 
can  be  taught  without  pronunciation,  either  good  or 
bad. 

7893.  I can  hardly  conceive  it.  You  have  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  teaching  of  French, 
and  I think,  if  it  was  stated  to  you  that  a boy  had 
won  a gold  medal  in  the  Junior  Grade  and  could  not 
pronounce  a single  woid  of  French,  you  woul  l 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  information? — I 
certainly  would. 

7894.  Dr.  Barkley. — Brother  0‘Mahony,  you 
have  referred  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  the 
papers.  Does  that  apply  all  round,  or  is  it  more 
marked  in  certain  classes  than  in  others? — In 
certain  olasses,  in  the  mathematical  papers. 

7895.  Yes.  We  have  heard  of  these  before.  As 
regards  the  languages — in  the  case  of  the  modern 
languages  do  you  think  there  is  an  increasing 
difficulty?— No;  I think  they  have  been  rather  fair 
all  along. 

7896.  And  the  ancient  languages? — In  the  case 
of  the  ancient  languages,  I think  the  papers  have 
been  pretty  fair  all  through. 

7897.  You  don’t  think  that  they  have  reached 
the  point  of  being  distinctly  honour  papers  as  com- 
pared with  pass  papers  ? — They  may  be  too  difficult 
for  mere  pass. 

7898.  If  so,  have  they  been  too  difficult  all  along, 
or  has  there  been  an  increasing  difficulty  in  that 

way  ? They  are  rather  more  difficult,  perhaps,  for 

mere  pass  in  recent  times. 

7899.  Take  the  case  of  English.  How  do  you 
find  the  English  papers  now  as  compared  with  those 
of  previous  years? — There  is  cause  for  complaint  of 
the  great  amount  of  matter  that  is  required  in  the 
English,  and  especially  as  regards  the  memory  work. 
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Rev.  Brother  an  increasing  difficulty;  or  ao  they  stand  at  much 
J.  A.  the  same  point  at  which  they  were  before? — Well, 

Ollahony.  I have  not  very  much  to  do  with  these  matters  of 
late. 

7901.  You  ha~e  a very  large  system  of  schools 
extending  over  the  whole  country.  Have  you  had 
much  experience  of  these  schools  out  of  Dublin 
yourself? — No;  I have  had  none. 

7902.  I think  also  you  said  that  you  had  a con- 
siderable number  of  pupils  who  may  be  regarded 
as  receiving  a secondary  education,  but  who  are  not 
working  with  a view  to  our  examinations? — You 
mean  those  over  age  or  not  of  age.  Those  not 
of  age  are  working  with  a view  of  going  afterwards. 

7903.  Are  there  many  within  the  limits  of  age 
receiving  a secondary  education,  but  not  working 
towards  our  examinations? — I don’t  quite  under- 
stand. 

7904.  I understood  that  you  had  a number  of 
pupils  receiving  a secondary  education  according  to 
a system  of  your  own,  which  existed  before  the 
Intermediate  system,  and  who  are  not  going  in  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations  at  all? — I think  you 
misunderstood  me.  Those  that  I spoke  of  as  doing 
so  are  all  those  that  we  send  in  now  under  your 
system. 

7905.  So  that  any  addition  to  be  made  to  the 
numbers  who  go  in  for  our  examinations  would  con- 
sist of  pupils  who  have  not  reached  the  age  at  which 
they  can  go  in,  and  of  over-age  pupils? — Do  you 
mean  in  reference  to  the  special  number  that  ought 
to  be  receiving  an  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland? 

7906.  I was  referring  to  the  number  actually 
receiving  an  Intermediate  education  in  your  schools  ? 
— 4,000  is  the  number  that  are  studying  under  the 
Intermediate. 

7907.  They  are  studying  under  the  Intel-mediate? 
—Yes. 

7908.  Have  you  any  additional  number  who  are 
receiving  a secondary  education,  but  are  not  study- 
ing for  the  Intermediate  examinations  ?— No ; I 
should  think  not. 

7909.  Then,  of  these  4,000,  you  present  2,500  in 
a particular- year? — Yes;  2,500. 

7910.  And  some  others  have  not  reached  the  age? 

That  is  the  number  returned  in  the  November 

lists,  and,  of  course,  these  lists,  and  the  numbers  on 
them,  will  diminish  as  the  time  for  the  presentation 
to  the  examination  comes  on.  Some  remove,  and 
some  get  ill. 

7911.  Does  not  this  include  boys  of  11  and  12, 
though  they  cannot  present  themselves  for  the  exami- 
nation-until  13? — Those  lists  only  include  those  likely 
to  enter. 

7912.  They  don’t  represent  the  actual  number  who 
are  receiving  Intermediate  instruction  ? — Well,  no. 

7913.  Have  you  any  idea  at  what  ag=s  boys  usually 
enter  upon  secondary  instruction  in  your  schools  ? — 
[ should  say,  perhaps  1 1 . 

7914.  So  that  they  may  be  working  for  two  years 
before  they  present  themselves  for  one  of  our  exami- 
nations?—Yes,  working  for  two  years.  If  you  include 
these  amongst  those  receiving  secondary  education*  it 
is,  of  course,  outside  4,000.  These  enter  and  prepare 
from  10  and  11. 

7915.  A large  proportion  of  the  boys  attending  your 
schools  are  children  of  poor  parents,  are  they  not  ? — 
The  greater  number. 

7916.  And,  I think,  they  are  not  charged  any  class 
fees  at  all  ?— Practically  no  fees ; the  fees  are  very 
small,  and  whatever  these  are  they  are  expended  in 
the  schools  in  providing  requisites  and  stationery,  and 
other  things  that  are  necessary. 

7917.  When  they  enter  upon  a course  of  Inter- 
mediate instruction  and  have  to  get  text-books  in 
Latin  and  French  and  other  subjects,  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  getting  the  parents  to  supply  these  text- 
books ?— We  suppiy  a great  many  of  them  ourselves, 
and  a good  deal  of  the  results  fees  goes  in  that  way. 


7918.  Do  you  find  that  many  boys  pass, 
through  your  school  in  Dublin  are  sent  up  frona  sin, -ill 
schools  in  the  country,  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to>  get  dis- 
advantage of  a large  school? — Do  we  interchange  boys  ?: 

7919.  Yes.  Do  you  remove  boys  fiom  a small  school, 
where  they  cannot  get  a very  good  course  of  Inter- 
mediate education,  to  a large  school  like  your  own  ? — 
No;  we  have  no  control  over  the  children  in  that 
respect — that  rests  with  the  parents. 

7920.  You  don’t,  as  a body,  carry  • ut  any  system  of 
transferring  clever  boys  to  a school  where  they  are 
likely  to  get  a better  course  of  instruction  ? — No,  we 
do  not ; tin  t rests  with  the  parents  of  the  children. 
We  have  no  control  over  them — we  cannot  influence 
them  in  that  way. 

7921.  Your  experience  of  boys  that  come  to  your 
schools  would  not  show  that  modern  languages  were 
taught  in  other  schools  simply  on  paper,  without 
any  pronunciation — you  have  no  means  of  judging, 
for  instance,  whether,  in  other  schools,  boys  were 
taught  French  merely  on  paper,  without  any  oral 
teaching? — No;  except  what  I might  hear  from 
others.  I have  never  been  in  the  country,  so  that 
I cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  as  to  that. 

7922.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Have  you  had 
boys  coming  up  to  your  school  from  country  districts, 
who  had  been  taught  up  to  the  Intel-mediate  level, 
and  knew  some  French? — Not  many,  except  those 
who  have  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  We  have 
had  some  of  those  boys  from  various  places. 

7923.  What  has  been  your  experience,  with, 
regard  to  those  pupils,  as  to  the  matter  of  pronuncia- 
tion ? — Well,  I have  had  some  boys,  who  came  from 
schools  and  colleges  of  great  pretensions,  that  were 
defective  in  education;  but  I have  not  had  experi- 
ence of  many  boys  coming  from  the  country. 

7924.  Did  you  find  some  who  were  very  defective 
as  regarded  the  pronunciation  of  French  ? — I 
cannot  recall  any  now. 

7925.  O’Conor  Don. — Can  you  say  whether 
modem  languages  are  taught,  in  all  the  schools  under 
the  management  of  your  Order,  as  living  languages? 
— I should  say  so. 

7926.  In  all  your  schools?  In  all  our  schools. 

7927.  Thougn,  of  course,  the  pronunciation  may 
be  a little  defective,  they  are  taught  as  living 
languages? — They  are  taught  as  living  languages. 

7928.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  propose  to  have  two 
courses : one  described  as  a modem,  or  non-classical 
course.  I did  not  catch  what  that  modem  course 
was  intended  to  embrace.  Is  it  intended  to  include 
any  language  in  addition  to  English,  or  may 
languages  be  shut  out  altogether  from  it? — No, 
Latin  and  Greek,  with  other  subjects  would 
comprise  the  classical  course.  The  non-classical 
course  would  exclude  those,  but  would  have  all  the 
others. 

7929.  Under  our  present  programme,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  enter  a boy  wh  > does  not  take  Latin  or 
Greek,  if  be  takes  a randerr.  l-in-mage? — Yes;  but 
there  is  a competition,  and  the  competition  is 
general.  In  the  scheme  I propose,  the  non-classical 
will  not  compete  with  the  classical  department. 

7930.  If  the  boys  can  at  present  enter  in  what 
may  be  described  as  a modern  course,  is  there  any 
great  advantage  in  dividing  the  courses  into  two,  and 
making  them  choose  between  one  and  the  other  ? 
There  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  two  courses, 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  inter-competition. 

7931.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty,  that  a boy  taking 
your  modem  course  might  wish  to  take  Latin,  and 
not  Greek;  and,  apparently,  under  your  proposal, 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  Latin  ? — If  he  wishes 
to  take  Latin  he  could  do  it;  he  could  take  any 
additional  subjects  that  suited  him. 

7932.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  boys  who 
are  now  outside  the  system  who  would  be  brought 
into  it  by  such  a division  of  courses?— I should  think 
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:so.  It  would  commend  itself,  I think,  to  many, 
•because  many  parents  may  intend  their  children  for 
■commercial  pursuits,  and  may  think  their  time  would 
be  better  occupied  in  preparing  for  that,  in  other 
.subjects,  than  in  learning  Latin  or  Greek,  though, 
•of  course,  those  have  their  advantages,  too. 

7933.  Would  not  those  parents  regard  French  and 
German  as  equally  unprofitable  with  Latin  and 
•Greek?  No;  I do  not  think  so. 

7934.  Are  there  many  boys,  within  your  experi- 
ence, receiving  instruction  in  your  schools,  who 
would  go  in  for  a separate  modem  course,  and  who 
do  not  go  in  at  present? — I think  so.  We  would 
much-  prefer  to  have  the  courses  as  suggested,  because 
we  consider  they  would  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  the  boys. 

7935.  Would  not  the  comparatively  high  marks 
that  are  at  present  open  to  be  obtained  in  modern 
languages,  as  compared  wiEh  English,  Latin,  or. 
Greek,  be  an  inducement  to  boys  to  take  up  the 
modem  course,  in  preference  to  the  classical  course  ? 

Do  you  mean  as  the  marks  allotted  to  the 

languages  at  present  stand? 

7936.  No;  but  having  regard  to  the  marks  at. 
present  given  by  the  examiners  to  the  boys  in  those 
subjects? — -You  mean  the  lenity  with  which  the 
papers  are  marked? 

7937.  Yes;  a boy  gets  ninety  per  cent,  in  French 
who  might  fail  to  get  anything  like  seventy  or 
seventy-five  per  cent,  in  English  ? — I don  t think 
they  are  marked  so  leniently  as  to  induce  boys  to 
adopt  them  on  that  account. 

7938.  Is  there  not  a larger  proportion  of  boys 
presenting  themselves  in  modem  languages  than 
in  Latin  and  Greek  ? — That  is  because  of  the 
obligation  that  rests  on  them  to  take  another 
language  besides  English;  they  take  one  of  those 
modem  languages  in  preference  to  Latin. 

7939.  I see  that,  taking  the  total  of 

all  grades  in  1898,  of  boys  of  the  pre- 
scribed ages,  only  twenty-six  per  cent,  passed 
with  honours  in  English,  while  42-7  passed 
with  honours  in  French,  and  46  ■ 4 with 

honours  in  German,  so-  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
examination  in  French  and  German  is  easier  than 
in  English?— I think  the  reason  they  take  those 
subjects  is  because  another  language  is  obligatory ; 
they  must  take  up  another  language  besides  English, 
and  they  take  up  one  or  the  other  of  those  languages. 

7940.  Is  that  any  reason  why  it  should  be  easier 
to  get  honours  for  French  or  German  than  for 

English? It  is  not  by  reason  of  the  papers  being 

easier.  , , 

7941.  Might  not  that  be  an  inducement  for  boys 
to  take  up  French  or  German,  in  preference  to  Latin 

or  Greek? You  mean  because  they  consider  them 

more  easily  marked?  , , . 

7942.  Yes? Well,  as  I said,  they  have  to  take 

up  another  language  besides  English,  and  they  con- 
sider French  or  German  more  useful  to  them  than 
Latin  or  Greek— that  is,  such  boys  as  intend  to  go 
in  for  commercial  pursuits. 

7943.  You  think  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

facility  of  getting  marks  in  those  subjects?— I think 
not.  , , , 

7944  I see  that  in  Italian  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  passed  with  honours,  so  that  a boy 
taking  up  French  and  Italian  would  have  a much 
better  chance  of  getting  honours  than  by  taking 
Latin,  while  he  would  be  going  m nominally  for  the 
same  number  of  marks? — That  is  a matter  for  the 
examiners.  ,. 

7945.  That  has  been  the  case  for  a lo“§  tu?e.: 
it  is  not  the  case  of  one  year  only;  you  will  find,  it 
you  take  up  the  reports  for  any  year  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  high  marks  in  the  modem  languages  than  in 
the  ancient  languages  or  English  ?-I  rather  think 
they  perhaps  prefer  the  modern  languages. 

7946  Do  you  propose  that  the  two  courses  should 
run  parallel  with  each  other  throughout  the  period 


of  from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  that.  Feb.  8, 1899. 
one  should  terminate  earlier  than  the  other ! — That  rcv.  Brother 
they  both  run  through  the  four  grades.  •'  • A. 

7947.  Do  you  find  that  boys  who  do  not  mean  to  O’Mahony. 
go  on  for  a University  have  a tendency  to  drop  off 

at  the  Junior  Grade? — Yes;  the  greater  number 
drop  off  at  the  Junior  Grade. 

7948.  I suppose  they  would  not  be  induced  to 
remain  at  school  because  they  might  compete 
separately  in  the  modern  course '! — I rather 
think  they  would  be  induced  to  continue  longer  if 
we  had  that  modem  course. 

7949.  Are  not  the  openings  that  exist  for  boys  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  earn  something  for  themselves 
in  commercial  pursuits  the  real  reason  why  so  many 
drop  off  at  the  Junior  Grade? — I should  think  so. 

7950.  That,  of  course,  cannot  be  stopped? — That 
cannot  be  stopped. 

7951.  Must  you  not  always,  therefore,  have  a 
smaller  number  of  boys  going  on  for  the  entire  course 
than  those  who  enter  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades? — Yes. 

7952.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  your  written 
evidence  you  speak  of  a certain  amount  of  over- 
strain being  put  on  teachers  and  students  by  the 
Intermediate  system,  as  at  present  worked.  You 
recognise,  I am  sure,  that  there  must  be  a certain 
amount  of  over-strain  in  every  system  of  competitive 
examination? — Yes.  I think  so. 

7953.  Do  you  consider  that  this  necessary  defect, 
or  evil,  is  intensified,  and  unduly  intensified,  in  our 
system? — I find  it  to  be  so. 

7954.  You  mention  several  causes  as  tending  to 
that  result;  and  you  put  first  amongst  them  the 
method  in  which  the  results  of  the  Intermediate 
examinations  are  announced? — Yes. 

7955.  Are  we  to  take  it  that,  by  putting  it  first, 
you  mean  to  indicate  that  that  is,  in  your  opinion, 
the  most  prominent  cause  of  the  overstrain  1- 
No ; that  had  no  influence  whatever  in  my  putting 
it  in  the  first  place. 

7956.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  potent 
influence  for  evil  in  this  respect? — The  difficulty  of 
the  examination  papers,  and  the  large  amount  c 
memory  work  required  in  some  of  the  subjects,  such 
as  English,  cause  a great  overstrain  on  boys, 
especially  the  younger  ones. 

7957.  And  the  character  of  the  questions? — And 
the  character  of  the  questions.  That  engenders  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  and  strain. 

7958.  If  boys  Know  they  are  liable  to  be  examined 
in  all  sorts  of  holes  and  comers  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  I suppose  it  puts  upon  them  a fearful 
amount  of  memory  work? — Yes;  the  anxiety  and 
strain  are  increased,  because  they  don’t  know  what 
they  will  be  examined  in. 

7959.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
results,  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  one  of  the 
evil  results  of  the  present  system  of  publication  ;s 
that  it  leads  to  a system  of  “ touting  ” for  pupils.  I 
suppose  you  know  what  that  means? — Yes. 

7960  Do  you  believe,  as  the  result  of  your  own 
experience,  that  there  is  such  a system  in  operation? 

yes  • it  has  come  under  my  own  observation. 

It  was  not  with  that  view  I suggested  the 
remedy  of  non-publication  of  results. 

7961.  You  suggested  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
publication  leads  to  overstrain  ?— Yes ; but  now  that 
vou  have  mentioned  it,  I look  upon  that  as  one  of 
the  defects  of  the  system.  I think  one  of  the 
witnesses  characterised  it  as  mean  and  mercenary 

7962.  Yes ; the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  so  characterised 

jk? It.  is  a thing  from  which  some  of  our  schools 

h suffered  considerably,  and  gained  nothing. 

7963.  No  gain,  but  abundant  loss? — Yes;  1 may 

say  the  Christian  schools  are  a “happy  hunting 
ground  ” in  that  respect.  „ 

7964  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— It  may  also  affect  non- 
Christian  schools”?— Of  course  it  may;  but  I speak 
3 G 2 
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of  the  schools  with  which  the  Christian  Brothers  are 
connected. 

7965.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  consider  there 
is  undue  preference  given  to  the  literary  side  of  the 
work,  and  not  sufficient  prominence  given  to  the 
scientific  side.  I suppose  by  “ the  scientific  side  ” 
you  mean  the  natural  sciences? — Yes;  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry. 

7966.  You  refer  to  the  desirability  of  giving  grants 
to  schools  to  enable  them  to  procure  scientific 
apparatus?  i\xe  you  aware  that  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  if  a school  is  in  connection  with  it, 
contributes  half  the  cost? — Yes. 

7967.  Are  any  of  your  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Department? — Yes,  a number  of  them.  Our 
school  in  North  Richmond-street  was. 

7968.  With  regard  to  inspection,  and  whether  an 
inspector  would  be  likely  to  interfere  unduly  with 
the  work  of  a school,  have  you  ever  found  any  serious 
inconvenience  from  the  visits  of  an  inspector? — No; 
no  serious  inconvenience,  or  inconvenience  of  any 
kind. 

7969.  So  far  from  experiencing  inconvenience,  are 
you  prepared  to  say  that  the  schools  derive  advan- 
tage from  the  visits  of  an  inspector? — Well,  the 
visits  of  the  inspector  were  so  few  and  far  between 
that  I could  not  say  they  were  either  an  inconveni- 
ence or  much  benefit. 

7970.  At  all  events,  you  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  the  visits? — No.  I should  observe  that  at 
present,  and  for  some  years  past,  we  have  ceased  to 
be  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. We  were  not  able  to  form  a class  in  physical 
science  subjects  under  their  roles. 

7971.  That  was  because  you  found  you  could  not 
continue  working  on  the  Science  side  under  the  De- 
partment, simultaneously  with  the  Intermediate  sys- 
tem ? — Yes. 

7972.  So  ilia',  not  rnerelv  has  the  Intermediate 
system  discouraged  the  teaching  of  science,  as  far  as 
its  own  work  geos,  but  it  has  interfered  with  the 
working  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  your 
school  ? — Yes. 

7973.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  yours  is 
an  exceptional  experience? — I think  not. 

7974.  We  know  that  the  body  of  which  you  are  a 
member  has  a very  large  number  of  schools  all  over 
Ireland,  and  it  appears  that  some  persons  not  ac- 
quainted with  your  work  suppose  that  it  lies  chiefly 
in  the  Junior  Grade  of  pupils? — Yes. 

7975.  That  is  not  at  all  the  case?  —It  is  not. 

7976.  Have  you  not  from  time  to  time  had  in 
your  schools  a comparatively  large  number  of  exhi- 
bitioners in  the  Senior  Grade? — Yes;  one  year  we 
had  three  in  North  Richmond-street  alone. 

7977.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen exhibitions  awarded  in  all  Ireland,  your  one 
carried  off  no  less  than  three? — Yes,  three. 

7978.  That  is  in  your  own  school,  in  North  Rich- 
mond-steeet  ? — Yes. 

7979.  Now,  as  to  the  Middle  Grade,  I have  before 
me  the  report  of  last  year’s  results,  and  I see  that 
last  year,  in  all  Ireland,  46  exhibitions  were 
awarded  in  the  Middle  Grade?— Yes. 

7980.  And  six  of  those  46  were  won  by  your  one 
school  in  North  Richmond-street? — Yes. 

7981.  And  twelve  by  other  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  ? — Yes. 

7982.  Then,  as  to  the  retained  exhibitions,  in 
addition  to  the  six  exhibitions  gained  in  the 
Middle  Grade  last  year,  your  school  retained  ten 
exhibitions  1 — Yes. 

7983.  The  Christian  Brothers  have  another  school 
in  Dublin,  in  Synge-street,  another  in  James’s  street, 
another  in  North  Bronswick-street ; and  in  all  these 
schools,  exhibitions  were  either  gained  or  retained 
in  the  Middle  Grade  last  year? — Yes. 

7984.  The  Synge-street  school  alone  had  nine  ex- 
hibitions gained  or  retained,  last  year,  in  the  Middle 
Grade? — Yes. 


. 7985.  You  have  schools  also  in  Cork,  Belfast,  Car- 
rick-on-Suir,  Dundalk,  Kells,  Waterford,  Omagh ; 
and  in  all  those  schools,  last  year,  exhibitions  were 
gained  or  retained  in  the  Middle  Grade ; 54  Middle 
Grade  exhibitions,  :u  fact,  went,  last  year,  to  your 
schools  all  round  ? — Yes. 

7986.  Four  or  five  such  exhibitions  were  gained 
by  the  Limerick  school  alone? — Yes. 

7987.  Your  own  school,  as  you  have  told  us,  in 
addition  to  retaining  ten  of  these  Middle  Grade  ex- 
hibitions, gained  six  new  ones? — Yes. 

7988.  And  Blackrock  College  gained  six? — Yes. 

7989.  Now  I find  in  the  list  of  schools  in  which 
last  year’s  46  Middle  Grade  exhibitions  were  won, 
such  schools  as  these — Clongowes,  Rockwell,  Por- 
tora,  St.  Malachy’s,  Belfast ; Methodist  College,  Bel- 
fast ; the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  and 
so  on, — your  North  Richmond-street  school  and 
Blackrock  each  won  six  exhibitions,  was  there  any 
other  school  in  Ireland  thait  gained  the  same  num- 
ber ? — I do  not  know  of  any  other. 

7990.  I suppose  you  ask  us  to  regard  all  this  as  a 
proof  that  you  are  doing  substantial  and  successful 
work,  not  only  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior,  but 
also  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades? — I do. 

7991.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  other  school  in 
Ireland  that  can  stand  beside  you  in  this  matter  ? — 
That  is  so. 

7992.  Chairman. — You  were  asked  a question 
about  religious  instruction  in  your  schools? — Yes. 

7993.  Of  course  it  is  a matter  of  necessity  that 
in  small  towns,  where  your  Order  has  established  a 
school,  and  in  which  there  is  no  other  Intermediate 
school,  that  people  of  other  denominations  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  resorting  to  your  schools? — 
Yes ; they  do,  in  some  places. 

7994.  You  know  the  principle  of  this  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  and  I presume  you  have  studied  the 
matter? — Yes. 

7995.  You  know  the  7th  section  of  the  Act,  by 
which  it  is  made  an  absolute  condition  precedent  to 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board  making  any  pay- 
ment to  the  Manager  of  any  school  that  it  shall 
“ be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  no 
pupil  attending  such  school  is  permitted  to  remain 
in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious  in- 
struction which  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such 
pupil  shall  not  have  sanctioned,  and  that  the  time 
for  giving  such  religious  instruction  is  so  fixed  that 
no  pupil  not  remaining  in  attendance  is  excluded 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  advantages  of  the 
secular  education  given  in  the  school”?  You  are 
aware  of  that  provision  in  the  Act? — I am. 

7996.  And  you  are  aware  that,  by  the  practice  of 
our  office,  results  fees  are  never  paid  to  any  school, 
unless  evidence  is  furnished  to  them,  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  rules,  that  the  provisions  of  that 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  have  been  observed  ? 
— Certainly. 

7997.  And  do  you  know,  from  your  own  experi- 
ence, that  that  section  of  the  Act  is,  in  fact,  observed 
by  your  schools? — Yes. 

7998.  O’Conor  Don. — Your  schools — I mean  the 
schools  under  your  Order — are  mainly  day  schools? 
— Day  schools. 

7999.  Have  you  any  boarding  schools? — Not  in 
Ireland. 

8000.  There  is  a point  mentioned  in  your  printed 
paper  that  I intended  to  ask  you  about.  You  con- 
sider. that  the  Board  do  not  give  “ centres  ” to  a 
sufficiently  low  number  of  students;  you  suggest 

that  the  number  of  students  requisite  to  constitute 
a centre  be  very  much  lower  than  at  present”? — 
Yes. 

8001.  You  are  aware  it  is  supposed  that  a superin- 
tendent can  superintend  forty  students?-- 1 do  not 
know  what  the  number  is. 

8002.  It  is  supposed  to  be  forty ; but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  we  have  sent  superintendents  to  centres  where 
the  number  was  as  small  as  seventeen.  To  what 
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number  would  you  say  a superintendent  should  be 
sent? — Well,  as  you  require  ten  to  constitute  a 
school,  I think  ten  would  not  be  too  low  a number. 
If  a town  were  very  remote,  I think  that  if  there 
were  that  number  of  pupils,  it  should  have  a centre. 
Take  Caherciveen,  for  instance.  We  have  a school 
at  Caherciveen,  and  I am  told  that  the  children  of 
persons  employed  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
Cable  would  like  to  attend  an  Intermediate  school. 

8003.  You  know  that  at  present  we  have  no  power 
to  get  any  contributions  from  school  authorities  to- 
wards the  expense  of  sending  down  a centre  superin- 
tendent?— Yes. 

8004.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  we 
should  have  that  power — that  we  should  get  the 
local  authority  or  school  manager  to  contri- 
bute something  towards  the  expense? — I do. 
I remember  some  time  ago  our  Superior 
offered  to  do  that ; in  the  case  of  a very 
small  town,  in  which  the  number  of  boys  had  dwin- 
dled down  from  what  had  originally  presented  them- 
selves ; he  offered  to  pay  a portion  of  the  expense, 
but  we  were  informed  that  it  could  not  be  done — 
that  you  had  no  power. 

8005.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  we 
should  have  such  a power,  and  that  if  we  had  it 
would  be  taken  advantage  of? — I think  it  would  be 
taken  advantage  of,  if  you  did  not  do  the  whole  thing 
yourselves. 

8006.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  would  prefer 
that  the  Board  did  it,  without  any  such  contribution? 
— Of  course. 

8007.  Does  it  not  seem  an  inconsistency,  where  a 
school  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  as  an 
educational  institution  fulfilling  certain  conditions, 
that  there  should  be  a school  fulfilling  those  condi- 
tions, but  that  the  pupils  attending  it  should  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  examined? — I think 
it  does. 

8008.  The  Schedule  to  the  Act  says : “ A school 
shall  mean  any  educational  institution  (not  being  a 
National  school)  which  affords  classical  or  scientific 
education  to  pupils  not  exceeding  18  years  of  age  on 
the  31st  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  the  examination, 
of  whom  not  less  than  ten  shall  have  attended  the 
school  from  the  1st  of  November  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  examination,  and  each  of  whom 
shall  have  made  at  least  100  attendances  in  the 
period  between  that  date  and  the  31st  day  of  May 
i:i  the  year  of  the  examination.”  Any  school  ful- 
filling those  conditions  is  a school  within  the  Act, 
and  is  entitled  to  claim  results  fees? — Yes. 

8009.  It  seems  strange  that  we  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  examine  the  pupils  of  such  a school,  unless 
the  pupils  are  sent  elsewhere  to  be  examined — of 
course  there  is  often  a difficulty  in  doing  that? — A 
great  difficulty. 

8010.  It  practically  amounts  to  shutting  out  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  a school  that  fulfils  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Act? — Yes ; in  some  places,  the  children 


have  to  travel  a long  distance,  and  to  travel  home  Feb.  8.  1899. 
again  the  same  day ; and  in  others,  to  take  lodgings  gcv  brother 
in  the  town  in  which  the  centre  is  situated,  and  be.  j.  a, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  expense.  O'Mahony. 

8011.  Chairman. — Of  course  the  only  objection  to 
having  centres  for  very  small  numbers  of  pupils  is 
the  expense.  You  are  aware  that  the  expense  of 
administering  the  Act  is  at  present  very  great? — Yes. 

8012.  It  costs  us,  on  an  average,  thirty  shillings 
per  pupil,  ine  principal  expense  of  a centre 
in  addition  to  the  hire  of  a hall,  which  in  most 
instances  can  be  obviated  by  using  the  school  pre- 
mises, is  the  sum  paid  to  the  centre  superintendent, 
and  that  sum  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of 
days  over  which  the  examination  extends? — Yes. 

8013.  And  therefore,  if  we  could  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  days  over  which  the  examination  extends,  we 
should  reduce  the  expense  of  the  Centre.  If  fit 
could  reduce  the  time  from  fourteen  days  to  six, 
we  could  reduce  by  half  the  expense  of  the  Centre ; 
and  thus  have  a larger  number  of  centres,  and  con- 
sequently give  a Centre  for  a smaller  number  of 
pupils.  Do  you  follow  me? — I do.  , 

8014.  Did  you  happen  to  be  here  when  I asked  a 
few  questions  of  Dr.  Biggs  in  reference  to  a mode 
I suggested  of  conducting  the  examination  of  pass 
students,  with  the  view  of  shortening  the  period  of 
the  examinations  ? — Yes ; I just  heard  that. 

8015.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable? — I 
should  think  it  would.  I think  it  would  do  in  the 
case  of  pass  students;  but  I suppose  the  centre 
superintendents  would  have  something  to  say  to  that. 

8016.  No;  the  centre  superintendents  must  com- 
ply with  such  conditions  as  we  think  proper  to  lay 
down? — Then  I think  that  arrangement  would  do 
for  the  pass  students. 

8017.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — But  there  might  be,  per- 
haps, one  competition  boy  amongst  them;  and  that 
would  create  a difficulty  ? — Yes ; there  might  be  that 
difficulty. 

8018.  Chairman. — The  one  competition  boy  might 
be  sent  forward  to  another  centre;  of  course  there 
would  be  less  difficulty  in  sending  forwatd  the 
competition  boys  to  another  centre  than  in  sending 
the  entire  class? — Yes ; of  course. 

8019.  Supposing  there  were  ten  pupils,  one  of 
them  was  going  for  competition,  and  the  remainder 
seeking  merely  for  a pass,  there  would  be  less 
difficulty  and  expense  in  the  competition  boy  going 
to  a distance,  and  being  provided  with  a lodging? — 

Yes;  it  would  only  be  one-tenth. 

8020.  A suggestion  was  made  by  Lord  Justice 
Fitzgibbon  that,  in  small  places,  there  might  be  one 
centre  for  boys  and  girls.  It  has  been  done  in  Eng- 
land— have  you  considered  that? — Well,  no;  it  did 
not  occur  to  me. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9th,  1899. 

AT  LI  o’clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42 £ Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  LL.D.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.;  The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d. ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  f.r.s.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


Professor  G.  F.  8021.  Chairman. — Professor  FitzGerald,  you  are, 
FitzGerald,  and  you  have  been  for  a great  number  of  years,  a Fellow 
f.r.s.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  1 — Yes. 

8022.  Since  long  before  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  came  into  operation! — Yes. 

8023.  We  have  the . advantage  of  having  your 
views  and  suggestions  in  writing.  They  have  been 
now  published,  so  that  we  can  treat  the  paper  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  as  part  of  your 
evidence.  Therefore  I do  not  intend  to  take  you 
through  it  in  detail,  but  you  can  supplement  it  in  any 
matters  that  you  wish,  and  then  I shall  ask  you  a few 
•questions  in  reference  to  the  general  principles  men- 
tioned in  it.  You  have  your  evidence  before  you? — 
Yes,  I have. 

8024.  In  a general  way  would  you  wish  to  make 
any  observations  in  reference  to  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance ? — I think  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  I have 
been  Examiner  in  a great  number  of  different  institu- 
tions. * 

8025.  Will  you  kindly  mention  them  to  us.  You 
have  been  Examiner  under  our  Board  ? — I have  been 
twice  Examiner  under  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board,  an  Examiner  of  London  University,  Cambridge 
University,  and  Victoria  University — all  in  England  ; 
and,  of  course,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
Royal  University. 

8026.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  are  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Dublin  and  Central 
Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild? — Yes. 

8027.  I think  you  have  signed  a paper  that  has 
been  sent  in  by  them? — Yes. 

8028.  Necessarily  you  must  have  a great  deal  of 
experience  of  the  working  of  this  Intermediate  Act? 
— Indirectly. 

8030.  And  directly,  have  you  not, by  your  examina- 
tion of  students  who  come  into  your  university  and 
have  been  examined  under  our  system  ? — Yes. 

8031.  You  say  that  the  system  has  in  many 
important  respects  improved  the  Irish  Intermediate 
schools,  notably  in  energy  and  concentration  of  teach- 
ing, and  then  you  proceed  in  the  rest  of  your  answer 
to  Part  I.,  No.  1,  to  state  the  defects,  or  the  injurious 
effects  that  you  have  observed,  in  the  working  of  the 
system  ? — Yes. 

8032.  I wish  to  ask  you  one  question  in  reference 
to  that.  I undei'stand  that  what  you  stated  in  your 
written  replies  is  the  result  of  your  own  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act.  It  is  not  any 
a priori  reasoning  of  what  you  would  expect  from  the 
working  of  such  a system.  Your  replies  give  us  the 
result  of  your  actual  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
system  ? — Yes. 

8033.  I see  that  on  page  132  you  say — “ The  major 
part  of  my  proposed  alterations  depend  on,  first,  the 
introduction  of  practical  examinations,  and,  secondly, 
the  institution  of  a system  of  inspection?  ” — Yes. 


8034.  You  think,  of  course,  that  practical  examin- 
ation is  absolutely  essential  in  some  subjects? — I 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

8035.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  those  subjects 
are? — I think  the  most  important  subject  in  which  it 
is  absolutely  essential  is  anything  that  pretends  to  be 
a practical  subject. 

8036.  Therefore  all  subjects  of  natural  science 
would  come  in? — In  all  subjects  of  natural  science  it 
is  absolutely  essential.  I have  seen,  for  instance, 
that  some  of  those  who  have  given  evidence  here  have 
stated  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  set  questions  to 
testability  to  perform  experiments. 

8037.  Yes  ? — I do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has 
had  real  experience  of  the  thing  could  possibly  believe 
that,  and  I do  not  think  that  any  test  questions  in 
a written  examination  could  test  whether  a candidate 
was  able  to  thread  a needle. 

Chairman. — That  is  a very  good  illustration. 

8038.  Mr  Justice  Madden. — Or  to  kill  a salmon? 
— Or  to  kill  a salmon. 

8039.  Chairman. — Other  witnesses  have  said  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  students  saw  actual  expe- 
riments performed  before  them  by  the  professor  or 
lecturer,  but  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  try 
the  experiments  themselves.  Your  experience  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — That  is  an  opinion  which  I 
think  was  current  in  educational  circles  about  40 
years  ago— 30  or  40  years  ago  ; but  as  far  as  I am  in- 
formed, and  I think  I am  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
it  has  been  entirely  given  up  by  all  educational  au- 
thorities, and  they  think  it  is  essential  that  students 
should  be  trained  to  perform  the  experiments  them- 
selves, because  the  educational  value  of  practical  sub- 
jects consists  in  teaching  them  how  to  do  the  things. 

8040.  And  that,  of  course,  would  render  it  neces- 
sary that  in  schools  where  natural  sciences  were  taught 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  a laboratory  or  some 
place  where  the  students  would  ha^  e the  opportunity 
of  doing  practical  work  ? — Yes. 

8041.  And  that  not  only  should  there  be  practical 
work  during  the  year,  but  there  should  be  an  exami- 
nation in  that  practical  work  at  the  schools  or  in 
other  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  testing  that 
work  ? — Certainly. 

8042.  In  reference  to  modern  languages,  I suppose 
you  consider  that  some  viva  voce  examination  would 
be  very  advantageous? — I do. 

8043.  In  reference  to  the  institution  of  a system  of 
inspection.  You  are  aware  that  under  our  present 
Act  we  can  impose  conditions  upon  schools  ? — Yes. 

8044.  Therefore,  we  could  say  that  no  school  would 
be  entitled  to  present  students  for  results  fees  unless 
it  suomitted  to  inspection.  But  under  our  Act  we 
would  not  be  able  to  take  into  consideration  the 
results  of  inspection  or  of  practical  examination  in  de- 
termining whether  a student  passed  or  whether  he 
was  entitled  to  an  exhibition? — I am  aware  of  that. 
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8045.  Before  I come  to  ask  you  the  details— will 
you  kindly  say  whether  you  think  that  that  is.  satis- 
factory?— No,  I do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  whole  of 
the  results  fees  should  be  withheld  or  the  whole  of 
them  granted  on  the  results  of  inspection  ; I think  it 
would  he  very  much  better  if  there  was  some  via 
media,  by  which  they  were  partly  granted  on  that. 

8046.  Granted  upon  the  joint  results  of  inspection 
and  examination  ?— Yes. 

8047.  Are  you  aware  yourself — 1 mean,  have  you 
any  practical  experience — of  a system  of  inspection  of 
schools  and  whether  it  is  working  without  friction  ? — 
In  the  Board  of  National  Education  it  is  worked 
without  any  friction  that  I have  been  able  to  discover 
— that  is,  any  serious  amount  of  friction  : of  course, 
there  is  occasionally  a little  friction  with  a cantanke- 
rous person,  but  no  serious  friction. 

8048.  I daresay  you  have  either  heard  of  or  read 

the  evidence  of  some  of  the  schoolmasters  here  who 
very  strongly  object  to  inspection.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  go  to  the  length  of  saying  that  it  was  an 
interference  with  individual  liberty.  You  have  no 
doubt  from  your  experience  that  after  a short  time 
it  would  work  without  friction  ? — I am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  after  a short  time  it  would  work 
without  friction,  and  the  result  of  the 

experience  of  the  Manual  Training  Commission  was 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  certain  to  work  without 
friction,  and  that  the  schools  would  very  much  prefer 
it  after  they  had  had  experience  of  it.  I would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  resolutions  that  were  passed 
recently  at  the  meeting  of  the  Incorpo- 

rated Association  of  Head  Master's,  on  January 
13th  and  14tlr.  A resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Bell,  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association 
the  Secondary  Education  Department  of  the  proposed 
Education  Office  should  include  inspectors  specially 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  that  Depai  tment.” 
Mr.  Bell’s  resolution  was  carried  with  two  dissentients, 
so  that  they  were  practically  unanimously  of  opirion 
that  inspection  should  be  adopted.  At  the  Teachers’ 
Guild  also  there  was  a resolution  passed  that  the 
inspection  of  schools,  either  directly  or  through  recog- 
nised authorities,  should  be  compulsory,  and  a rider 
was  added  that  in  matters  of  inspection  there  should 
be  no  difference  between  private  and  public  schools. 
That  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  Con- 
gress. 

8049.  Of  England  ?— Of  England,  yes.  It  was  also 
proposed  and  the  resolution  was  amended  as  follows  : 
that  under  the  Board  of  Education  secondary  educa- 
tion should  form  a separate  branch,  with  an  inspector 
of  its  own,  familiar  with  the  problem  of  secondary 
education.  That  was  carried. 

8050.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Is  that  the  “ J ournal 
of  Education  ” report  of  the  proceedings  ? — It  is  the 
“ Journal  of  Education  ” report. 

8051.  Chairman— “ Distinctly  of  its  own”  means 
distinct  from  primary  schools? — Yes ; they  were  rather 
afraid  that  they  would  have  the  same  inspectors  for 
both  sorls  of  schools. 

8052.  I observe  that  you- consider  that  the.  inspec- 

tion should  extend  to,  amongst  other  matters,  the 
methods  of  teaching ; that  the  inspector  should 
observe  and  report  on  the  methods  of  teaching  ? — 
Yes ; and  one  reason  why  I think  that  would  be  very 
desirable  is 

8053.  You  think  that  that  is  essential,  do  you  not  ? 
— I think  that  it  would  be  essential  for  the  good 
working  of  it,  and  I would  call  attention  to  one  reason 
why  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  One  thing 
that  1 have  noticed,  especially  in  Irish  schools  as  dis- 
tinct from  English  schools,  is  that  it  is  extreme ly 
difficult  to  get  any  attention  at  all  to  be  paid  to 
questions  of  methods  and  the  theory  of  education. 
That  is  a characteristic,  and  a remarkable  character- 
istic, 1 think,  of  nearly  all  Irish  school  authorities. 
Irish  school  authorities  and  masters  differ  in  this  from 
English  school  authorities  and  masters.  When  we 
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one  thing  that  those  we  met  were  all  unanimous  about,  professor  G.  F. 
and  that  was  that,  before  the  introduction  of  inspection  FitzGerald, 
in  primary  schools  in  England,  the  teachers  paid  no  F'R-S' 
attention  to  methods  of  teaching,  but  that  as  soon  as 
inspection  of  the  methods  of  teaching  was  introduced 
the  teachers  immediately  began  to  pay  a very  great 
deal  of  attention  to  questions  of  methods  of  education 
and  the  theory  of  education.  Therefore  I expect  that 
the  same  change  would  be  produced  by  introducing 
inspection  in  the  Irish  schools,  and  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  it  should  be  introduced. 

8054.  T think  that  practically  only  one  objection  has 
been  raised  to  that,  and  I should  like  to  mention  it  to 
you.  It  has  been  said  here  that  every  inspector  would 
have  his  own  ideal  as  to  what  was  the  best  method  of 
teaching — his  own  “ fad”  it  has  been  called  ; and  that, 
therefore,  probably  he  would  disapprove  of  any 
method  of  teaching  except  his  own,  whereas  it 
would  be  generally  admitted  that  there  might  be 
several  methods  of  teaching,  each  substantially  good. 

Do  you  think  that  any  inspector  worthy  of  his  place 
would  act  in  the  way  that  has  been  suggested  ? — I do 
not  think  there  would  be  the  least  difficulty  in  getting 
inspectors  of  sufficiently  broad  views  on  education  to 
act  fairly  by  different  methods  of  teaching.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  England  it  was  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing variety  into  the  teaching  of  schools,  and  of 
enabling  schools  to  be  taught  with  greater  variety,  that 
inspection  was  advocated.  It  has  been  introduced 
and  has  been  found  to  work  in  that  very  direction. 

So  that,  so  far  from  the  inspection  diminishing  the 
freedom  in  methods  of  teaching,  it  would  really 
increase  very  much  the  freedom  in  methods  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  this  driving  them  all  into  a single  exam- 
ination which  does  it.  And  the  way  in  which  various 
people  speak  of  examiners  as  being  all  so  absolutely 
uniform,  and  so  absolutely  fair,  and  so  very  perfect, 
is  most  extraordinary,  because  they  differ  quite  as 
much  as  inspectors. 

8055.  I observe  by  the  statement  that  you  have  sent 
in  to  us  that  you  have  considered  this  question  of  in- 
spection a good  deal.  Do  you  see  any  real  and  tangible 
objection  to  inspection  that  requires  it  to  be  seriously 
dealt  with  ? — I do  not  see  any  serious  objection. 

8056.  The  State  gives  a sum  of  money  to  certain 
schools  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
system.  The  State,  therefore,  has  a x-iglit  to  dictate 
reasonable  conditions  upon  which  that  sum  of  money 
will  be  distributed  ? — Certainly. 

8057.  And  one  of  those  reasonable  conditions 
would  be  to  submit  to  the  best  means  of  testing  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching? — Yes. 

8058.  And  you  would  consider  that  to  be  essential, 
although  there  would  be  the  examination  afterwards  ? 

— Certainly. 

8059.  May  I ask  you,  do  you  consider,  if  there  be 
an  efficient  system  of  inspection  which  will  extend  to 
the  methods  of  education,  that  it  would  be  essential 
that  all  the  pass  students  should  be  submitted  to  this 
one  general  examination  each  year.  I think  that  that 
is  the  general  drift  of  your  paper  ? — Ves,  I think  it  is 
desirable  that  the  students  should  be  submitted  to  a 
pass  examination. 

8060.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  character  of 
the  papers  that  are  set  in  the  present  examinations  ? 

I am  not  now  referring  to  the  question  of  pass  and 
honour  papers  ; 1 will  come  to  that  afterwards. 

Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  an  examination  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  present  examination  should  continue  ? 

— As  an  honour  examination. 

8061.  But  not  as  a pass  examination? — Certainly 
not  as  a pass  examination.  I think  a pass  examina- 
tion should  be  run  upon  the  principle  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  going  to  pass  should  answer 
about  90  per  cent.,  and  that  no  one  should  pass  who 
did  not  answer  about  50  per  cent  That  is  the 
character  that  pass  examinations  ought  to  have,  and 
that  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  expect  in  the 
papers  as  they  are  at  present  set. 
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Feb.  9. 1899.  8062.  Then,  of  course,  the  papers  would  be  directed 

Professor  G.  F.  to  t^e  general  course  learnt  by  the  student  as  distinct 
FitzGerald,  from  exceptions  from  general  rules,  abnormalities,  and 
r r.s.  matters  of  that  description ; although  some  questions 

might  be  put  in  reference  to  those,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  paper  would  not  be  directed  to  those  exceptional 
cases  as  distinct  from  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  ? — Certainly  ; you  can  hardly  have  a pass  ex- 
amination made  too  easy. 

8063.  It  has  been  said  sometimes  that  the  rate  of 
convoy  was  the  rate  of  its  slowest  ship.  I suppose,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  pass  examination  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  an  average  boy,  taught  in  an  average 
way,  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  a pass  1 — I think  that 
even  the  stupid  boys  that  were  well  taught  ought  to 
secure  a pass.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  should  not  be  of  use  to  the 
stupid  boys  in  Ireland. 

8064.  We  had  the  figures  yesterday,  the  figures 
of  the  examination  of  last  year  show  that  only  37  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  Intermediate  schools  within 
the  Intermediate  ages  passed  the  examination.  Do 
you  think  that  that  circumstance  in  itself  shows  that 
the  examination  is  much  too  high  ? — I think  it  is  a 
good  deal  too  high,  and  I think  that  that  circumstance 
in  itself  shows  it.  I think  that  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  the  children  ought  to  pass. 

8065.  Dr.  Barkley. — That  would  include  children 
that  are  not  presented  for  examination  at  all  ? — All 
the  children  ought  to  be  presented. 

8066.  Chairman. — The  reason  they  are  not  pre- 
sented is  because  the  examination  is  so  high  that  it  is 
absolutely  useless  for  them  to  go  in  for  it  ? — Yes. 

8067.  As  to  the  ages  at  which  children  ought 
to  be  presented  for  examination,  at  what  age  would 
you  examine  them?  Would  you  have  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  submitted  to  that  examination  ? 
— I would  rather  not,  I think  ; I would  rather 
have  them  only  subject  to  inspection. 

8068.  At  wliat  age  would  you  like  the  children  to 
go  in  for  examination  ? — At  about  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

8069.  I observe  in  some  of  the  papers  I.  have 
i-ead,  that  often  in  England,  by  testing  the  higher 
classes — that  is,  boys  from,  say,  fifteen  years  of 
age — in  a school,  by  examining  them  every  year,  and 
having  the  school  subjected  to  inspection,  you  are 
able  very  well  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
of  the  entire  school,  because  if  the  junior  classes  are  not 
properly  taught  then  the  deficiencies  will  appear  when 
those  juniors  get  into  the  classes  that  are  subject  to  ex- 
amination ? — That  is  the  principle  that  is  adopted  in 
Scotland,  for  instance,  where  they  have  a leaving 
examination,  and  it  is  a very  intelligible  principle  to 
adopt.  The  only  difficulty  in  that  way  is  with  regard 
to  the  boys  leaving.  The  reason  why  I have  sug- 
gested having  two  pass  examinations  is,  that  such  a 
large  number  of  pupils  leave  the  schools  when  they 
are  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  that  I am 
afraid  they  might,  be  neglected  in  favour  of  students 
that  the  headmaster  knew  were  going  to  stay  on  later. 
Therefore  I would  rather  have  two  pass  examinations, 
a junior  pass  examination  and  a senior  pass  examina- 
tion, the  one  to  catch  children  leaving  school  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  course,  and  the  other  for  those 
who  are  leaving  later. 

8070.  That  is  one  of  our  great  difficulties.  Our  Act 

was  evidently  framed  for  a three  years’  course  of  ex- 
aminations, the  students  to  leave  shortly  before  they 
were  eighteen  years  of  age.  Now,  we  find,  I think, 

that  85  per  cent,  of  our  students  leave  after  the  ex- 
amination in  the  J unior  Grade,  that  is,  shortly  be- 
fore they  are  sixteen.  In  cases  of  that  description  do 
you  think  that  one  leaving  examination  under  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection  would  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  their  efficient  teaching? — 1 do  ; I think  it 
would.  I have  thought  out  the  way  in  which  I would 
expect  that  the  proposal  I have  suggested  here  would 
work  out ; it  would  be  that  the  numbers  going  in  for 
this  pass  examination  ! would  become  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  unmanageable,  and  the. result  of  that  would  be 


that  the  examination  would  be  held  probably  by  the 
inspectors  in  the  schools  separately  and  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  or  by  examiners  sent  down  to  the 
schools,  and  that  would  be  accepted  as  the  pass  ex- 
amination, and  there  would  not  be  an  enormous  big 
examination  for  the  whole  country. 

8071.  And  you  would  be  satisfied  with  ajpass  ex- 
amination by  the  inspectors  at  a school  ?— Yes.  But 
I would  not  introduce  that  immediately  now,  re- 
cause Ido  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  some  in- 
stances. 

8072.  But  dealing  with  the  question  as  it  is  now, 
you  would  be  satisfied  with  two  pass  examinations  ? 
-Yes. 

8073.  One  I suppose  would  correspond  to  our 
Junior  Grade  examination  ? — Yes. 

8074.  And  the  other  would  be  at  ;he  termination 
of  the  course,  whether  that  was  at  seventeen  or  at 
eighteen  ? — Yes. 

8075.  Over  what  period  do  you  think  the  educa- 
tion of  these  children  should  extend? — It  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage,  even  if  the  child  left  before  it 
was  sixteen,  that  it  should  have  a three  years’  course 
of  education,  and  you  probably  would  like  it  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  ? — I think  so,  certainly.  I think  a 
child  in  an  Intermediate  school  might  very  well  go 
from  about  ten  up  to  fifteen  ; that  would  be  five 
years  which  would  not  be  a bit  too  long. 

8076.  Take  a child  going  there  at  ten,  going  in 
for  an  examination  shortly  before  sixteen  and  passing 
in  an  ordinary  way,  how  do  you  think  that  a school- 
master could  most  fairly  be  remunerated  for  the  edu- 
cation of  that  child  ? — I would  give  results  fees  de- 
pending on  the  average  numbers  in  the  school. 

8077.  And  in  reference  to  the  examination,  what 
effect  would  failure  or  success  in  the  examination 
have  upon  the  remuneration  of  the  schoolmaster ; 
would  it  be  like  the  Scotch  system  where  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  success  at  the  leaving  examination  ? — 
I think  that  that  might  be  led  up  to  subsequently, 
but  I certainly  would  not  begin  with  that.  I would 
begin  by  making  it  depend  on  the  lesults  of  the  exa- 
mination, and  I would  gradually  see  whether  we  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  examination  entirely,  see  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  do  so ; but  I would  not  do  that 
immediately  at  all ; I would  certainly  make  the  exa- 
mination in  larye  part  a determining  factor. 

8078.  But  there  is  this;  in  regard  to  a student 
entering  at  ten  years  of  age  and  continuing  until  he 
was  fifteen,  and  after  fifteen  being  subjected  to  an 
examination,  would  the  remuneration  for  the  entire 
of  the  five  years  to  the  schoolmaster  depend -upon  the 
result  of  the  examination  ? — The  final  examination,  do 
you  mean? 

8079.  Upon  the  one  examination  that  ex  hypotliesi 
he  would  be  subjected  to.  He  would  leave  before 
he  was  sixteen,  and  therefore  be  subject  to  only  one 
examination,  but  he  would  be  in  the  school  from  the 
time  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  ex  hypotliesi 
he  would  have  been  efficiently  taught  during  those 
five  years  ? — I would  make  it  depend  upon  the  exa- 
mination. 

8080.  The  whole  amount? — The  whole  amount, 
yes  — well,  I would  not  make  the  whole  amount  de- 
pend upon  the  examination ; I would  make  it  partly 
depend  upon  the  inspection. 

8081.  Then  if  he  did  not  pass  I suppose  there 
would  be  a substantial  amount  of  remuneration  ob- 
tained, but  the  whole  amount  would  not  be  obtained 
as  it  would  be  if  he  passed  the  examination  ? — I think 
it  would  be  almost  fairer  to  make  it  depend  on  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school. 

8082.  Yes,  capitation  ? — Yes,  capitation. 

8083.  That  brings  me  to  a subject  that  I am  very 
much  interested  in.  Of  course,  your  experience  is 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fast  lines  as  to  what  would  be  a proper  system  of  in 
spection  and  examination  for  Intermediate  pupils  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  From  time  to  time  should  not  the 
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system 3 subject  to  change  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Board  of  the  working  of  the  system  ! — 
Certainly,  I should  say  so. 

8084.  In  the  National  Board  we  are  liable  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  to 
change  our  rules  when  we  find  that  the}'  require 
change  ! — Certainly. 

80S5.  And  so  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  iu  every  system  that  1 am  aware  of  in  England. 
But  we  are  not  able  to  do  that  under  the  Interme- 
diate Act  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
of  this  system  if  we  obtained  power  — unfettered 
powers — from  Parliament  to  adopt  the  system  that  we 
thought  best  for  promoting  Intermediate  education, 
subject  to  the  two  restrictions  tiiat  we  necessarily  must 
be  subject  to  under  the  Act ; the  first  is  that  we  must 
have,  the  consent  of  the  Government,  signified  by  the 
signature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and,  secondly,  the 
rules  must  be  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  so  that  they  can  be  annulled  just  as 
English  rules  can  be  annulled  by  a vote  of  Parliament  ! 
— That  would  be  a very  great  improvement. 

8086.  It  would  be  a much  more  elastic  system 
than  it  is  at  present,  and.  having  regard  to  the  state 
in  which  Intermediate  education  is  at  present,  and 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  and  carrying  out  the 
changes,  or  some  changes  that  everybody  deems  will 
be  necessary,  would  it  not  be  almost  essential  for  us 
to  have  that  power! — I think  it  would  be  absolutely 
essential  in  order  that  we  might  move  with  the  times 
without  having  to  go  through  the  enormous  labour 
of  getting  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  now. 

8087  And  if  Parliament  did  not  like  the  way  in 
which  we  did  it  it  would  be  able  to  send  us  about 
cur  business  ! — Yes. 

8088.  I think  the  next  matter  is  in  Reference  to 
giving  greater  encouragement  to  applied  sciences  ! — 
There  is  a general  question  I should  like  to  touch 
upon. 

8089.  I should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  ! — Several 
people  have  suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  to  stop 
cram  by  introducing  short  courses. 

8090.  Yes! — Now,  it  is  not  the  shortness  of  the 
course  or  the  length  of  the  course  that  makes  an  ex- 
amination difficult.  It  is  not  so  much  that  at  all  as 
the  amount  of  competition.  It  is  competition 
that  makes  examinations  difficult.  The  Civil  Service 
competitions  in  arithmetic  are  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult competitions.  They  require  pupils  to  be  more 
ground  up  for  and  more  crammed  for  than  almost 
anything  else,  not  because  the  subject  is  at  all  a 
difficult  one,  but  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
competition,  and  a very  carefully  taught  pupil  that 
has  been  taught  and  ground  at  it  for  a very  long 
time  answers  more  questions  and  makes  fewer  mis- 
takes than  one  who  has  not  been  so  taught.  So 
that  it  is  not  the  length  of  a course  that  will  ever 
make  a subject  difficult.  It  is  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  the  amount  of  competition — that  is  in 
competitive  examinations. 

8091.  Perhaps,  as  you  have  stated  that  we  might 
take  up  the  question  of  the  pass  and  honour  papers, 
it  directly  bears  upon  that.  Do  you  consider 
that  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a change 
in  the  papers,  say,  that  there  should  be  one  paper 
for  pass  students  and  another  paper  for  competition 
students! — Yes.  And  I see  it  has  been  suggested 
once  or  twice  that  there  might  be  pass  questions  put 
on  the  honours  paper. 

8092.  Yes! — Now,  I do  not  think  that  that  is  at  all  a 
satisfactory  arrangement,  because  if  there  are  enough 
pass  questions  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  pass  students 
for  three  hours,  it  is  impossible  that  honour  students 
should  answer  them  and  answer  the  honour  questions 
as  well.  That  is  a perfectly  impossible  arrange- 
ment. 

8093.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  made  here 
as  to  the  difficulty  in  either  a student  or  a school- 
master making  up  his  mind  a short  time  before  the 
examination  as  to  whether  a student  will  elect  for  a 


pass  or  for  competition.  There  is  a notice  sent  to  us  Feb.  9, 1899. 
in  the  month  of  May  with  a declaration  that  profe3j^G.  F 
the  student  has  pursued  a course  of  study  in  Ireland,  FitzGerald, 
and  the  examination  is  in  the  month  of  June.  Do  f.b.s. 
you  not  think  that  in  May  a schoolmaster  would 
be  able  to  tell  very  well  whether  a student  should  go 
in  for  a pass,  or  whether  he  should  go  in  for  honours ! 

— You  will  see  th  it  the  suggestion  I have  pontem- 
plated  in  my  paper  gets  over  the  difficulty  by 
suggesting  that;  every  student  should  go  iu  for  a pass 
in  one  year  and  for  honours  the  next,  that  that  should 
be  the  ordinary  regime.  It  should  be  a four  years’ 
course  for  students  who  go  both  for  a pass  and  for 
honours,  and  it  would  get  over  the  difficulty  as  to 
whether  a student  should  go  in  for  a pass  or  whether 
for  honours.  He  should  go  in  for  a pass  in  one  year, 
aud  if  he  passed  he  should  go  iu  for  honours  the  next. 

8094.  Junior  pass,  Junior  honours,  Senior  pass, 

Senior  honours! — Yes. 

8095.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — We  examine  in  a great 
variety  of  subjects ; do  you  mean  to  apply  that  to 
every  subject  1—  Yes. 

8096.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a student  gets  one 
pass  generally  he  should  be  able  to  go  in  for  honours 
in  anything  he  likes  1 — Yes. 

8097.  A student  might  be  able  to  obtain  honours 
in  classics,  but  only  be  able  to  pass  in  other  subjects  ; 
or  he  may  be  a pass  student  in  one  subject  and  an 
honour  student  in  another  1 — Then  I would  allow  him 
to  get  honours  in  classics. 

8098.  Is  not  the  condition  that  you  put  upon  him 
of  having  a general  pass  rather  hard  1 I do  not  see 
any  advantage  in  that  condition  over  the  plan  of 
allowing  a schoolmaster  to  select  from  his  own  know- 
ledge whether  a boy  is  to  go  in  for  honours  or  not  1 — 

I do  not  say  there  is  any  serious  difficulty  in  asking 
the  schoolmaster  to  decide. 

8099.  Chairman. — This  examination  extends  over 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days! — Yes. 

8100.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  if  it  could  be  reduced,  at  all  events  for 
pass  students,  to  some  more  reasonable  limit! — I 
do. 

8101.  Doyouthinkit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  spend 
six  hours  in  examining  pass  students  in  Greek,  six 
hours  in  Latin,  and  six  hours  in  English  1 — I do  not 
think  so. 

8102.  One-half  of  that  time  I suppose  would  be 
quite  sufficient  1 — I think  so. 

8103.  Mr.  Justice  Madden — That  would  be  one  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  having  separate  papers  for 
the  pass  and  honour  students ! — Yes. 

8104.  That  we  should  not  expose  the  pass  students 
to  such  an  excessive  strain ! — -Yes. 

8105.  Chairman — I shall  ask  you  another  question 
about  that  as  you  have  been  examiner  to  these  various 
Boards  of  Education.  Our  system  of  examination  is 
a strictly  competitive  system! — Yes. 

8108.  A student  may  pass  upon  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  marks.  If  he  gets  twenty-four  per  cent, 
only  it  does  not  count  at  all ; lie  does  not  pass  in  the 
subject  at  all ; but  if  he  gets  two  additional  marks, 
then  the  mark  does  count  in  the  general  competition. 

So  that  yon  observe  that  every  paper,  no  matter 
how  bad  it  is,  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
examiner,  and  have  awarded  to  it  the  exact  amount 
of  merit  to  which  it  is  entitled,  whatever  it  may  be  1 
— Certainly. 

8107.  In  many  systems  of  examination  is  not  the 
course  this  ; assistant  examiners  examine  the  bulk  of 
the  papers,  but  reserve  for  the  head  or  senior  exami- 
ners those  that  come  within  a certain  percentage,  say 
five  or  ten,  of  obtaining  a pass,  and  those  that  are  five 
or  ten  per  cent,  above  a pass ; they  submit  to  the 
senior  examiners  only  these  selected  papers  and  per- 
haps a few  others  1 — That  is  a very  common  system. 

8108.  Such  a system  would  save  an  immensity  of 
expense  with  us  having  regard  to  the  great  number 
of  our  papers.  I had  a list  of  them  yesterday  ; they 
amount  to  more  than  80,000  in  the  year  1 — Yes,  and 

3 H 
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FeS:  9, 1809.  I think  it  would  also  facilitate  getting  examiners. 
Professor  (!.  F For  instance,  I will  not  examine  at  present  for  the 
FitzGerald,  Intermediate  Board  on  account  of  the  enormous 

f.b.3.  labour  involved. 

8109.  I was  aware  of  that.  The  change  would  be 
effected  by  separating  the  papers  into  pass  and 
honour  ?- — Yes. 

8110.  Before  I come  to  the  matters  as  to  the  ap- 
plied sciences  and  the  commercial  course,  are  there 
any  other  matters  that  you  would  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to,  you  have  memoranda  of  some  matters  there, 
and  I do  not  wish  to  take  you  out  of  your  own 
course? — There  is  the  general  question  of  giving 
prizes. 

8111.  Yes? — I think  the  prizes  at  present  offered 
are  too  valuable.  I would  call  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion about  even  poor  children.  The  amount  of  the 
prizes  they  get  should  be,  I think,  comparable  with 
the  amouut  of  the  money  loss  that  the  parents  were 
at  owing  to  keeping  the  children  at  school.  That  is 
not  very  much  for  a child  about  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
No  child  of  that  age  is  able  to  make  any  large  sum 
of  money,  and  if  he  got  5s.  a week  that  would  be  as 
much  as  a child  of  that  age  would  ordinarily  be  paid, 
and  5s.  a week  is  only  £13  a year.  Therefore,  I 
have  said  that  about  £13  a year  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum prize  that  should  be  offered,  because  it  would 
pay  and  ought  to  pay  a parent  to  keep  the  child  at 
the  school  for  about  that  sum. 

8112.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  is  in'  the  lower 
grades?— In  the  lower  grades  entirely. 

8113.  Chairman.  — Would  you  wish  that  the 
amounts  of  our  exhibitions,  instead  of  their  being 
paid  to  the  students,  should  necessarily  be  applied 
to  the  further  education  of  the  pupil? — Well,  I 
think  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  that,  because, 
for  instance,  in  the  Senior  grade  and  even  in  any 
grade,  when  a child  goes  out  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  harm  in  their  using  it  for  appren- 
ticeships. 

8114.  Did  you  read  the  rule  that  was  sketched  by 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  for  the  managers  of  the 
Masonic  School? — Yes,.. 

8115.  It  would  enable  it  to  be  applied  by  the. 
Beard  in  any  way  substantially,  either  for  the  benefit 
of  the  education  or  advancement  of  the  pupil  ? — 
Yes,  I think  that  would  be  a good  plan.  But 
I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  not  to 
give  valuable  prizes  at  all,  but  to  give  more 
money  to  the  schools  and  allow  the  schools  if  they 
thought  right  to  give  their  own  prizes  and  exhibi- 
tions. If  more  money  goes  to  the  school,  the  school, 
if  it  feels  so  disposed,  can  give  more  prizes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  several  of  the  schools  do  spend  their 
results  fees  in  giving  prizes  to  pupils  aud  paying  their 
fees.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  choosing  which  children  should  get  the 
prizes  should  rest  on  the  schools,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  done  by  competition.  Therefore,  I have  sug- 
gested, for  instance,  that  if  a parent  thought  his  child 
required  the  stimulus  of  competition  the  parent  might 
give  the  prize.  I think  it  would  be  very  much  better 
than  that  the  State  should  give  prizes  and  pay  children 
for  learning.  It  creates  a bad  public  opinion  as  to 

• the  value  of  education  to  be  paying  children  for  doing 
their  duty  in  the  way  of  learning. 

8116.  A suggestion  has  been  made  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  we  should 
determine  as  well  as  we  could  by  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  a school  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
there  how  many  exhibitions  should  be  awarded  to. that 
school,  and  that  then  the  school  authorities  should 
award  these  exhibitions  by  competition  or  by  any 
other  mode  that  they  thought  best  ? — I am  afraid  that 
that  would  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  to  put  it  upon 
the  schools  to  decide  whether  they  would  give  prizes 
or  exhibitions  or  not.  I think  I would  rather  give 
the  whole  thing  as  results  fees  to  the  schools  and,  let 
the  schools  give  the  prizes.  I would  rather  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  a school  should 


have  prizes  or  not.  It  would  be  better  to  leave:  that 
responsibility  on  the  school  itself.1 

8117.  If  we  adopted  that  plan  we  would  have  no- 
competitive  examination  at  all,  at  least  except  for  the- 
mere  honours  ?■ — For  the  mere  honours.  I think  there 
would  be  a certain  amount  of  competition,  and  I 
would  not  cut  off  all  the  prizes  at  once.  In  every 
case  I v'ould  introduce  changes  gradually,  and  so  I 
would  begin  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  prizes.  I 
would  see  how  that  worked,  and  then  I would  go  on. 

8118.  Ultimately  keeping  the  minor  prizes  and 
medals?— rYes,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  honour.  I might 
call  attention  to  a thing  I have  here  which  1 think  is 
very  desirable.  It  is  a proposal  of  Mr.  Brenan’s, 
that  the  revision  of  results  fees  should  be  made  tri- 
ennially  to  the  schools  ; that  instead  of  being  made 
as  the  result  of  an  annual  examination,  the  last  three 
years  should  be  taken  into  account  always  in  awaid- 
ing  results  fees.  Tt  would  prevent  any  school  having 
its  fees  suddenly  changed,  and  it  would  also  enable 
the  Board  to  have  a report  of  a number  of  inspectors 
upon  each  school. 

8119.  Who  do  you  say  suggested  that  ? — Mi-. 
Brenan.  Mr.  Brenan  has  got  the  advantage  of  having 
had  the  experience  of  being  subject  to  inspection.  It 
is  on  page  44.  1 did  not  see  that  anyone  else  had 
suggested  that,  and  I thought  that  it  was  desirable, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  a good  idea  to  bring  it  forward.  It 
is -in  the  second  column,  near  the  bottom  of  it.  He 
says,  “ I do  not  object  to  a payment  on  account  of 
the  general  efficiency  uf  the  school,  but  I think  the 
efficiency  might  be  ascertained,  and  the  payment  made 
in  such  a manner  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  independence  of  the  master,  nor  prompt  him  to- 
unduly  force’  willing,  ana  perhaps  precocious  students. 
I have  often  thought  that  thefollowingsystem  mightbe- 
substituted  : — Ascertain  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years’  payment  on  results  to  any  school,  makea  grant  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  average,  let  examinations  be 
held  annually,  and  the  position  of  the  school  noted  by- 
means  of  these  examinations,  and  also  by  inspection.” 
He  proposed  that  changes  should  only  be  made  every 
three  years.  Whether  the  change  is  made  eveiv  third 
year  or  on  the  last  three  years  is  a detail  that  might 
be  decided.  1 1 would  enable  us  to  get-the  report  of  a 
number  of  examinations. 

Chairman. — That  would  be  a great  advantage. 

8120.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  a brake 
put  on  against  the  occurreuce  of  any  abrupt  change  ? 
— Yes.  A question  has  been  raised  about  the  method 
of  deciding  the  number  of  prizes  that  were  to  be  given. 
At  present  you  give  one-tenth,  I think. 

8121.  Chairman. -One-tenth  of  the  number  of 
passes  is  the  maximum  ? — Some  have  advocated  that 
there  should  be  sf  definite  line  drawn,  and  that  all 
who  got  above  a certain  percentage  should  obtain 
a prize. 

8122.  Yes? — In  a large  examination  the  variation 
in  the  nature  of  the  examination  is  very  much  great'-r 
than  the  variations  in  the  powers  of  the  pupils. 
The  pupils  are  very  much  more  uniform  thing  to  go 
by  than  the  difficulty  of  the  papers.  The  difficulty  of 
the  paper  is  merely  in  a certain  number,  say,  ten 
questions.  You  cannot  have  thi3  uniformity  from 
year  to  year.  They  must  vaiy.  But  the  pupils, 
being  perhaps  1,000,  the  changes  and  variation  in 
the  average  pupil  is  extremely  minute.  Therefore, 
drawing  the  line  by  those  who  were  in  for  the  exam- 
ination would  be  much  the  better  way,  1 should  have 
said.  The  only'  danger  is  that  if  you  deckle  it  by 
those  who  are  in  for  the  examination  you  might  have 
the  examination  swamped  by  a number  of  students 
coining  in  who  were  not  likely  to  pass,  but  who  were 
presented  merely'  to  increase  the  number  of  prizes  to 
be  awarded.  In  order  to'  avoid  that  I would  fix  a 
fee  to  be  paid  for  going  in. 

8123.  There  is  a small  fee  at  present— lialf-a- 
crown? — If  there  was  any  suggestion  that  the  pupils 
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were  being  put  in  merely  in  order  to  swell  the ; num- 
bers and  thereby  swell  the  number  of  exhibitions,  I 
•wo*ld  increase  that  fee. 

8124.  The  prizes  in  Trinity  College  are  given  very 

.much  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  students  ; I mean  the 
number  of  Moderatorships  and  prizes  in  the  Junior 
jear  depends  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  shown 
by  the  pupils.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line.  Do 
jou  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  it  to  the  Board-- 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — There  is  a change  now. 

Chairman’.  - 1 am  afraid  I am  very  old. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — On  the  contrary,  you  are  too 
young.  The  old  plan  was  that  each  examiner  gave  a 
prize  in  his  own  division,  and  then  at  the  general 
■examination  it  might  happen  that  the  cleverest  men 
. might  be  all  under  one  examiner,  and  that,  would 
mean  only  one  prize  between  them.  There  is  a general 

examination,  and  the  prizes  are  now  not  limited 

I do  not  know  the  number — one  in  every  thirty  or 
.something  of  that  kind. 

8125.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  might  be 
liberty  left  to  the  Board  without  any  hard  and  fast 
lines;  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  a greater  per- 
centage of  prizes  in  the  Middle  Grade  and  in  the 
Senior  Grade  than  in  the  Junior  Grade  ; do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  without  any  hard 
.and-  fast  line? — I think  the  Board  would  be  subject 
to  a great  deal  of  difficult}' ; they  would  find  it  very 
hard  to  decide,  and  the  most  uniform  thing  you  can 
go  by  is  the  average  pupil  where  you  are  dealing 
with  a very  large  number.  Of  course,  in  the  exami- 
nations iu  Trinity  College  you  are  dealing  with  a very 
small  number  in  any  one  examination,  so  that  you 
•cannot  go  on  the  average  efficiency  of  the  pupil ; but 
the  most  uniform  thing  you  can  have  to  go  by  is  the 
■average  cleverness  of  pupils  when  you  are  dealing 
with  thousands  of  pupils. 

8126.  Then  j ou  would  say  that  it  should  bear  some 
relation  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  present  them- 
selves for  examination? — Yes. 

8127.  Have  you  anything  else  to  mention  before 
we  go  to  the  question  of  applied  science;  mention 
your  points  in  your  own  order  ? — I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have,  as  it  has  been  proposed  to 
have,  an  advisory  committee  on  the  papers.  In  the 
London  University,  there  is  a person — I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  one  person,  but  I always  get  letters 
from  the  Registrar,  saying — “ My  committee  find 
fault  with  such  and  such  questions ; they  do  not  ex- 
actly mean  what  you  intend  ; they  are  not  in  the 
course  ; they  think  there  are  too  many  questions  of  a 
particular  kind.”  “ My  committee  ” is  a great  com- 
fort to  an  examiner.  Some  examiners,  of  course,  cut 
up  rough  when  their  questions  are  criticised,  but  I 
feel  always  that  I am  delighted  if  somebody  else  will 
take  the  responsibility  oi  arranging  what  sort  of 
•questions  will  be  asked,  and  I am  quite  ready  to  ask 
the  questions  in  the  way  that  “ My  Committee”  ad- 
vise, and  “ My  Committee”  are  very  wise  generally 
in  their  recoxnmendations ; I have  nearly  always 
agreed  with  them. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I do  not  think  you  need  press 
that  point,  because  I think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

8128.  Chairman. — Yes,  we  are  all  agreed  ? — About 
the  inspectors.  I think  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
that  they  should  be  experts.  I think  that  experts 
nearly  always  attribute  too  much  importance' to  their 
own  subject,  and  1.  do  not  think  that  the  general  educa- 
tion in  a school  should  be  subject  to  experts.  I have 
carefully  advised  that  in  the  case  of  a difficulty  being 
raised  as  to  the ‘opinion  of  a general  inspector  upon  a 
subject  of  an  expert  character  an  expert  might  be 
sent  down  just  to  decide  whether  the  teaching  in  the 
1 dlferent  subjects  is  being  efficiently  taught.  Ask 
any  headmaster  whether  he  does  not  consider  himself 
competent  to  inspect  his  own  school  and  to  determine 
whether  the  teaching  in  the  different  classes  is  going 
on  efficiently,  and  I think  you  will  find  that  he  thinks 
himself  quite  competent  to  inspect  not  only  his  own 
school  but  his  neighbours  as  well. 


S129.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Do  yon.  think  that  the  . Fek  9,  im 
neighbours  would  like  to  be  inspected  by  him? — I Professor G. F. 
think  they  would  if  they  knew  that  he  was  a head-  FitzGerald, 
master  in  whom  the  general  public  had  confidence  as  r 1!-s- 
a successful  headmaster,  and  if  he  did  not  carry  on 
his  own  school  ac  the  same  time.  , ■ ■ 

8130.  He  wotdd  be  an  ex-headmaster? — He  must 
be  an  ex-headmaster. 

8131.  Chairman. — Of  course  ho  should  have  a 
permanent  position? — Yes,  he  should  have  a permanent 
position  ; I think  so. 

8132.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Different  schools  are 
very  different,  and  the  kind  of  work  that  would 
succeed  in  one  might  not  be  so  well  adapted  in 
another? — For  that  reason  I would  like  to  haye  a 
number  of  inspectors  and  do  this  triennial  system.  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  the  very  control  ling 
induence  that  even  a small  examination  has  upon 
schools.  Before  she  Intermediate,  the  Trinity  College 
examinations  controlled  nearly  all  the  Protestant 
schools  to  a large  extent  by  means  of  the  high  places 
at  entrance.  There  were  practically  very  few  prizes 
before  the  entrance  exhibitions  were  invented.  There 
were  sizarships,  certainly,  for  .the  exceptional  boys, 
but  the  general  thing  the  headmasters  looked  to  was 
merely  high  places  at  entrance,  and  I think  from  the 
evidence — I judge  from  this,  I have  not  very  much 
experience  of  Roman  Catholic  schools — I think  that 
the  Protestant  schools  on  the  whole  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Act  seem  to  have  been  less 
influenced  and  less  brought  up  to  the  • mark  than  is 
indicated  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  I think  it  must  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  influence  that  was  exercised  by  the 
entrance  examination  into  Trinity  College,  which  was 
a very  mild  sort. of  competition  amongst  school?.  ;.- 

81 3-3.  Most  Rev.  Di‘.  Walsh. — Due  to  the  com- 
mon public  test? — To  the  common  public  test.  , , 

8134.  We  had  nothing  of  that  sort  at  the  time? — 

Even  any  sort  of  common  public  test  is  of  value,  and 
a very  mild  competition  for  it  is  sufficient. 

8135.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — And  no  money? — Not 
any  money  at  all. 

8136.  Chairman. — Hebrew  prizes  were  the  only 
things  that  you  could  get  money  in  at  the  entrance  ? 

—Yes. 

8137.  About  the  science  and  commercial  courses. 

Of  course  you  are  of  opiuion  that  sufficient  encourage- 
ment is  not  afforded  by  the  system  as  at  present 
worked  to  the  teaching  of  natural  sciences  ? — I am  of 
that  opinion  certainly,  and  I would  call  attention  to 
the  way  in  which  the  immense  majority  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  here  speak  of  science ; 
they  speak  of  science  as  if  it  were  not  an  essential 
part  of  every  good  education.  I think  that  a person 
who  has  not  bad  a systematic  training  in  bow  to  deal 
with  nature,  aud  to  speak  to  nature  is  very  nearly 
as  uneducated  as  a person  who  has  not  had  an 
efficient  systematic  training  in  how  to  speak  to  his 
neighbours.  It  is  quite  as  essential  a pan  of  human 
education  that  persons  should  be  trained  systematically 
to  deal  with  nature  as  that  they  should  be  trained 
systematically  to  deal  with  their  fellow  creatures. 

8138.  Then  you  would  make  one  natural  science 
subject  an  essential  to  pass? — Yes,  J would,  and  I 
wouid  thereby  be  doing  merely  what  has  been  done 
in  nearly  every  other  country  except  Ireland.  If 
you  look  up  what  is  universally  recognised  as  being 
essential  in  schools,  you  will  find  that  a science  is 
recognised  as  such  every  where,  and  it  is  so  recognised 
for  its  educational  value,  not  because  some  know- 
ledge of  electricity  might  be  of  use  to  a student. 

8139.  Not  for  the  actual  knowledge  that  is  con- 
veyed ? — No. 

8140.  But  as  an  educational  method  ? — Yes. 

8141.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  essential,  as 
you  have  said  before,  that  there  should  be  a prac- 
tical examination  in  that? — Certainly;  tlmt  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

• 3 H 2 
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8142.  That  one  observation  would  render  essential 
a change  in  our  Act  1 — Yes.  I think  that  as  far  as 
the  science  is  concerned  even  at  present,  if  we  had 
inspection  tc  see  that  the  science  was  properly  taught 
at  the  schools,  and  an  examination  by  the  inspector 
to  see  that  the  pupils  had  learned  that  science,  and 
that  that  was  all  considered  as  a part  of  the  inspec- 
tion, and  if  only  those  pupils  who  had  qualified  in  the 
inspection  were  let  in  for  the  examination  in  science, 

I think  that  the  examination  in  science,  even  in  the 
competitive  part  of  it,  might  be  all  right. 

8143.  I quite  agree;  but  even  that  would  involve 
an  alteration  of  the  Act.  At  all  events  you  would 
be  satisfied  with  that? — Yes,  I would  be  satisfied  with 
that. 

8144.  You  know  the  numbers  of  marks  that  are 
attached  to  the  various  natural  science  subjects  in 
our  programme? — Yes. 

8145.  You  think  that  those  numbers  ought  to  be 
largely  increased.  I think  you  say  that  we  ought  to 
give  marks  for  natural  science  equal  to  the  sum  of 
those  given  for  Greek  and  Latin? — Yes. 

8146.  That  is  2,400?— Yes. 

8147.  But  you  would  not,  of  course,  do  that  if  you 
were  unable  to  have  a practical  examination  which 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  passing  of 
students? — No,  I certainly  should  not ; I do  not  think 
so  at  all.  I think  it  is  very  little  use,  indeed,  to 
teach  students  natural  philosophy  of  any  kind  if 
you  do  not  give  them  an  opportunity  of  practical 
experience. 

8148.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  frame 
our  rules  in  such  a way  that  a student  would  be  able 
to  pass  an  examination  in,  say,  English,  a modern 
language,  a little  mathematics,  and  practical  science, 
in  the  same  way  and  with  advantages  similar  to  those 
that  he  and  his  teacher  would  have  in  a grammar 
school  course? — I am. 

8149.  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  element 
that  would  deteimire  the  choice  of  teacher  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted,  except  that  of  choosing  which 
was  best  suited  for  the  student? — Certainly. 

8150.  You  would  like  also  that  there  should  be  a 
commercial  course  framed  in  the- same  way,  and  bring- 
ing the  same  advantages  to  the  student  and  to  the 
teacher? — Yes  ; but  I think  it  would  be  very  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  commercial  course  judiciously,  and 
I am  not  at  all  sure  that  what  is  called  “commercial 
French  ” is  an  essential  part  of  an  Inteimediate 
school  commercial  course.  I do  not  think  that  that 
makes  it  commercial. 

8151.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  these  subjects 
that  are  called  “ commercial  Flinch”  and  “ commer- 
cial German  ” might  be  left  out  of  consideration  alto- 
gether, and  that  a course  could  be  framed  which  would 
be  suited  to  a student  in  his  after  life  in  a com- 
mercial career? — I do. 

8152.  For  instance,  that  he  should  learn  some 
natural  science,  some  mathematics,  at  least  one 
modern  language,  should  have  a good  knowledge  of 
English,  that  writing  should  be  attended  to,  that  he 
should  be  a first-rate  arithmetician — I do  not  know 
whether  it  should  be  a condition  that  he  should  learn 
book-keeping  or  not.  There  are  great  reflections 
cast  upon  our  examination  in  book-keeping ; but  it 
would  not  be  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  frame  a good 
course  for  students  whose  after  life  was  to  be  com- 
mercial ? — I do  not  think  so. 

8153.  And  you  Ihink  it  ought  to  be  so  framed  as 
to  be  of  equal  difficulty  with  what  I may  call  the 
grammar  school  course,  and  that  the  rewards  to  the 
student  and  the  rewards  to  the  teacher  should  be 
identical  with  those  in  the  other  courses? — Yes. 

8154.  Unless  you  have  anything  else  to  mention,  I 
do  not  think  I have  anything  more  to  ask  ? — No,  I 
think  I have  gone  over  almost  everything  that  I have 
a note  of.  I have  got  here  a note  about  a consul- 
tative committee  of  headmasters. 


8155.  We  are  all  agreed  upon  that? — That  is  a 
consultative  committee  of  examiners;  this  is  a consul- 
tative committee  of  headmasters. 

8156.  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  say  anything  you 
wish  to  say  on  the  subject? — I think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  Board  should  have  a consultative- 
committee  of  headmasters.  Although  headmasters- 
are  necessarily  very  conservative,  because  they  do  not 
like  to  have  the  trouble  of  having  things  changed  in 
their  schools,  still  I think  there  are  a great  number 
of  things  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system 
which,  if  they  commended  themselves  to  representa- 
tive headmasters,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they 
should  have  some  means  of  bringing  officially  before- 
the  Board. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — We  constantly  have  applica- 
tions from  headmasters,  which  are  considered  with 
great  respect  and  attention ; I do  not  know  exactly 
what  we  should  gain  by  appointing  a committee  of 
our  own  consisting  of  headmasters. 

8157.  Chairman. — But  I suppose  you  mean. 
Professor  FitzGerald,  that  the  headmasters  themselves- 
would  appoint  the  committee  ? — That  is  what  I would 
rather  see. 

8158.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  would  be  my  idea, 
and  I think  that  that  is  what  they  have  done.  W e 
constantly  have  applications  that  come  to  us,  some  as 
representing  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  others  as 
representing  Protestant  schools.  It  is  a recognised 
thing  that  we  receive  with  great  respect  anything 
coming  to  us  from  headmasters  ? — I am  not  sure  but 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  officially  recog- 
nised committee. 

8159.  Chairman. —There  is  a suggestion  that  you 
have  made  which  is  very  attractive,  and  I would  like 
to  see  if  you  can  meet  the  practical  difficulties  that 
occur  to  me  in  reference  to  it.  The  suggestion  is  that 
a considerable  number  of  our  examiners  should  be 
persons  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  the 
students  of  the  ages  of  those  that  they  examine  ? — 
Yes. 

8160.  Of  course  the  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot 
have  a headmaster  who  is  actually  teaching  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  ? — No. 

8161.  Very  well.  When  they  retire  from  that 
honourable  position,  the  duty  of  examining  1,000 
answer  papers  that  we  are  obliged  to  put  upon  our 
examiners  is  so  serious  a burden  that  it  might  not  be 
easy  to  get  a gentleman  who  had  retired  from  age  or 
otherwise  to  undertake  that  duty  ? — Therefore  I would 
relieve  them  largely  by  the  system  that  I have  men- 
tioned as  to  the  assistant  examiners.  For  instance, 
in  London  Matriculation,  the  other  day,  I suppose 
there  were  over  1,000  candidates  — there  generally  are 
at  the  January  Matriculation — and  I do  not  think  I 
looked  over  more  than  about  thirty  or  forty  papers, 
and  even  then  it  was  only  looking  over  papers  which 
had  been  already  looked  over  to  see  that  1 approved 
of  the  system  in  accordance  with  which  they  were 
marked,  and  to  decide  in  the  ease  of  candidates  that 
were  on  the  border  line  exactly  whether  they  were  to 
pass  or  whether  they  were  to  be  stopped. 

8162.  O’Conor  Don.—  But  there  was  no  competi- 
tion between  the  students  there  ? — No. 

8163.  That  makes  all  the  difference,  does  it  not? — 
If  you  have  got  a pass  examination  and  an  honour 
examination  you  would  have  a very  much  smaller 
number  going  in  for  the  honours  each  time  and  a very 
much  larger  number  going  in  for  the  pass. 

8164.  Chairman. — If  it  were  divided  into  a com- 
petition and  a pass  examination  you'would  easily  dis- 
pose of  the  great  bulk  of  the  | apers  given  at  the 
pass  examination  by  having  some  ex-headmasters 
\fho,  you  would  say,  should  be  the  senior  examiners, 
and  they  would  be  assisted  by  assistant  examiners  ? — 
Yes. 

8165.  In  reference  to  the  examination  in  the  com 
petition  for  honours  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  so 
essential  in  the  case  of  competition  that  the  papers 
should  be  what  is  called  “ fair  ” as  it  is  that  they 
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should  be  in  case  of  the  pass,  because  in  the  case  of 
the  competition,  if  the  paper  is  a little  too  hard,  or  if 
it  is  harder  than  usual  in  that  kind,  it  tells  equally 
upon  all  the  country. 

8166.  You  would  not  object  in  reference  to  the 
competition  papers  to  having  distinguished  university 
men  as  we  have  at  present  ? — No. 

8167.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I am  sure  that  my  ex- 
perience of  headmasters  is  that  they  are  a very  un- 
equal lot,  and  I think  our  present  system  is  better 
than  the  one  you  suggest.  I was  at  a school  myself 
where  there  was  a most  admirable  master,  but  he  was 
not  a high  scholar  at  all.  He  was  succeeded  by  one 
who  was  a high  scholar’,  and  he  made  a mess  of 
the  school.  Then  there  was  another  school  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  and  went  to,  and  the  head-master 
was  a man  of  very  high  qualifications.  I went  to  the 
school,  and  I found  he  had  not  a single  moment  for 
teaching  ; that  with  all  the  ordinary  work  of  superin- 
tending a great  establishment,  and  looking  after  the 
other  masters,  and  all  that,  he  really  had  not  the 
time  to  get  practical  experience  of  teaching.  I think 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  we  should  not  tie  up  our 
hands  by  any  definite  rule  that  the  examiner  must 
always  be  a headmaster  ? — Oh,  no  ; I think  so.  Of 
course  this  is  only  a counsel  of  perfection. 

8168.  We  must  use  our  best  discretion!— -Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I think  the  Chief  Baron 

has  taken  you  through  all  the  questions  that  were 
present  to  my  mind,  and  you  have  given  us  very  great 
and  valuable  assistance,  and  I have  nothing  more  to 
ask. 

8169.  Rev.  Dr  Salmon. — I nave  very  little  to  ask 
you.  There  is  one  thing  I did  not  quite  understand 
about  the  beginning  of  your  evidence.  You  will 
recollect  that  what  we  have  chiefly  to  do  is  to  distri- 
bute a sum  of  money  between  different  schools, 
beginning  with  children,  as  you  take  it,  at  the  age  of 
ten  ? — Yes. 

8170.  The  question  is  whether,  when  we  are  dis- 
tributing the  money  between  the  schools,  we  are  to 
take  into  account  those  very  young  boys  ? — T would, 
by  means  of  inspection.  I would  let  the  inspector 
inspect  the  junior  classes  in  the  school. 

8171.  There  is  another  thing  that  is  put  upon  us. 
At  that  age  it  is  only  primary  education  that  the 
children  are  capable  of  securing,  and  then  we  are  told 
that  we  are  over-stepping  the  line  between  us  and  the 
National  Board,  that  the  National  Board  ought  to 
look  alter  this  education  of  a low  order.  You  remem- 
ber that  the  people  who  deal  with  us  are  not  all  high 
class  schools,  and  if  we  do  not  make  a sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  what  is  more  properly  the  business 
of  the  National  Board  and  what  is  our  business,  I 
think  we  shall  find  our  toes  very  severely  trod  on  ? — 
I think  inspection  would  just  enable  you  to  do  that, 
because  you  can  have  a report  from  the  inspector  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  classes  in  the  school  are  boys 
over  ten  years  old  or  twelve  years  old,  and  what  pro- 
portion were  under  that  age,  and  if  there  was  a very 
large  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  under  that  age. 
I am  not  sure  that  I would  not  cut  off  that  school  en- 
tirely as  being  a fraud,  and  not  being  a secondary 
school  at  all.  I would  require  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  boys  in  a school  above  a certain 
standard  of  instruction — not  that  it  should  be  like 
one  of  the  National  Board’s  model  schools  in  which 
there  were  three  boys  perhaps  in  the  sixth  class,  and 
all  the  sixth  class  sent  in  for  the  Intermediate. 

8172.  It  is  not  only  the  age  of  the  boys  but  the 
subjects  they  are  learning,  if  you  go  in  for  a capitation 
grant.  You  made  an  objection  before  to  giving 
exhibitions  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  present- 
ing themselves  for  examination,  that  pupils  might 
pi’esent  themselves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  swelling 
the  number  of  exhibitions.  The  very  same  thing 
applies  to  a capitation  grant.  If  you  assume  that  all 
schools  are  thoroughly  conscientious  and  high  class 


and  never  resort  to  anything  unfair  it  would  be  Feb.9^1 899. 
different,  but  I think  that  unless  there  is  some  check  professor  G.  F. 
upon  the  number  being  swollen  for  capitation  FitzGerald, 
purposes  with  boys  who  are  not  taught  properly  we  FRi3’ 
shall  get  into  difficulties  ? — I would  have  expected 
that  the  inspectors  would  be  able  to  determine 
i that. 

8173.  That  is  a difficulty  that  I have — of  trusting 
to  the  report  of  the  inspectors  ? — I have  no  difficulty 
about  trusting  the  report  of  the  inspectors.  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  trusting  inspectors, 
especially'  when  you  have  got  a number  of  different 
inspectors. 

8174.  I can  trust  the  inspectors  in  regard  to  things 
that  they  know,  but  not  in  regard  to  things  that  they 
have  no  means  of  - knowing.  Unless  they  examined 
every  boy  in  a class  how  could  they  know  1 The 
examination  might  be  very  good  indeed  ; a few  of  the 
boys  might  be  very  good  indeed,  but  -there  might  be 
a great  number  of  other  boys  who  are  what  I might  call 
“bogus”  boys? — The  question  is  whether  the  class 
examination  is  satisfactory,  and  whether  it  is  desirable 
or  necessary  to  examine  every  pupil  i:i  a school  has 
been  tried  in  England,  and  I think  it  has  been  univer- 
sally recognised  that  a class  examination  is  pei’fectly 
satisfactory  in  a great  number  of  subjects ; that  is, 
the  teacher  puts  forward  certain  pupils  to  be 
examined,  and  the  inspector  chooses  himself 
from  the  class  certain  pupils  to  be  examined, 
and  that  then  he  asks  questions,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  no  large  body  of  boys  in  a class  can  be  neglected 
under  a system  of  inspection  of  that  kind.  It  is  the 
system  which  is  adopted  with  reference  to  all  except 
what  are  called  “ specific  subjects  ” in  England,  and 
it  has  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory. 

8175.  I feel  that  I have  a great,  objection  to  the 
capitation  grant? — I am  sufficient  of  an  experimental 
philosopher  to  think  that  when  an  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  found  successful  it  overweighs  all  a 
priori  views  of  what  might  be  expected. 

8176.  I do  not  trust  to  other  people’s  experiments 
if  [ have  no  means  of  knowing  who  the  people  are. 

To  come  to  your  plan  of  leaving  it  altogether  to  the 
schools  to  give  exhibitions,  I am  sure  there  are  a 
number  of  very  high  class  schools  that  we  could  com- 
pletely trust  with  money,  and  we  could  leave  it  to 
them  whether  they  should  give  exhibitions  or  not. 

But  there  are  a large  amount  of  struggling  schools 
Are  we  to  leave  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  school- 
master whether  he  will  give  this  money  for  distri 
bution  amongst  the  students  or  put  it  into  his  own 
pocket?  I do  not  think  that  would  be  right? — 

Personally,  I do  not  think  that  the  giving  of  exhibi- 
tions is  at  all  a particularly  desii’able  thing. 

8177.  You  would  rather  give  no  exhibitions? — I 
would  rather  give  no  exhibitions,  but  if  the  school 
desires  to  give  the  money  in  exhibitions  I do  not 
object.  Therefore,  I would  rather  give  the  whole 
money  to  the  schools,  and  let  the  schools  decide 
whether  it  should  be  for  exhibitions  or  not.  I would 
not  say  that  it  should  be  earmarked  for  exhibitions.  I 
think  it  would  be  a great  deal  better  if  a school  did 
not  give  exhibitions  at  all. 

8178.  Another  difficulty  is  about  “leaving”  ex- 
aminations and  trusting  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
the  distribution  of  money  amongst  schools.  What  we 
want  to  distribute  is  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  but 
when  a boy  goes  away  fx-om  school  it  is  just  the  time 
that  you  do  not  want  to  give  any  money  for  his 
education.  I have  a difficulty  in  making  the  result 
of  a “leaving”  examination  the  test  of  what  a school- 
master is  to  receive  for  his  trouble  ? I think  there  is 
a cei’tain  amount  of  difficulty  about  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  I do  not  think  it  is  very  serious.  If  the 
teaching  has  been  good  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
you  pay  for  it,  I think  you  may  trust  that  school, 
that  the  teaching  would  be  good  for  the  next  three 
years. 

8179.  O’Conor  Don. — I have  only  one  or  two 
questions  to  ask  you.  Putting  aside  the  question  of 
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• Feb.  9, 1899,  having  any  payments  depending  upon  inspection, 
Professor a. 'F  KUPP0S‘ng  we  adopted  the  system  of  having  pass  and 
FitzGerald*  honour  papers,  is  it  your  suggestion  then  that  the 
f.r.s.  < >i  i pass  papers  should  be  made  so  easy  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  students  should  pass  1 — Yes. 

SI 80.  Now  take,.  as  an  example,  under  our  present 
• system,  what  I am  going  to  give  you.  Supposing 

there  are  three  schools,  each  with  100  students,  and 
that  one  of  these  schools  passes  50  percent.,  another 
30  per  cent.,  and  the  third,  only  20  per  cent.;  and 
supposing  that  the  money  that  is  divided  amongst 
those  three  schools  is  £ 1 00 — any  figure  will  show  my 
argument  as  well — under  our  present  system  one 
school  gets  £50,  another  £30,  and  the  other  £20, 
assuming  the  number  of  students  to  bo  the  same  in 
each.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  school  which  passes 
50  per  cent,  of  its  pupils  is  most  likely  to  be  a 
more  efficient  school  than  the  others! — I do. 

8181.  If  the  examination  were  made  so  much 
more  easy  that  all  those  three  schools  would  probably 
pass  their  90  per  cent.,  our  sum  of  money  being 
limited,  would  not  the  result  be  that  the  more  efficient 
school  would  receive  less,  and  the  less  efficient  school 
more  than  they  do  now  1 — I do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  the  same  difference  between  the  schools  that 
there  is  at  present.  I think  it  would  be  better  than 
our  present  system.  There  are  difficulties  in  every 
system. 

8182.  What  I want  to  point  out  is,  would  not  the 
result  be,  that  our  sum  of  money  being  a limited  sum, 
and  the  change  that  you  propose  being  merely  a change 
in  the  division  of  that  money  between  the  schools, 
the  result  of  making  the  examination  paper's  so 
much  easier  would  be  that  the  less  efficient  schools 
would  get  more  than  they  do  now,  and  the  more 
efficient  schools  would  get  less  than  they!  dp  now! 
Is  not  that  a necessary  consequence  of  the  change  ? — 
It  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the  change,  but 
I do  not  agree  with  your  statement  that  that  is  the 
only  effect  of  the  change.  I tlriuk  that  the  most  im- 
portant effect  of  the  change  is,  that  by  teaching  for 
that  kind  of  examination  all  the  schools  will  be  very 
much  improved. 

8183.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  think  there 
would  be  levelling  up! — Yes,  and  the  immense  want 
to-day  is  to  improve  the  teaching  in  the  schools.  The 
kind  of  examination  that  you  have  at  present  makes 
the  teaching  in  the  schools  bad ; but  the  teaching  for 
an  examination  in  which  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  will  pass,  will  be  a very  much  better  kind  of 
teaching,  and  therefore  for  the  sake  of  dividing  this 
money  with  a sort  of  poetic  justice  among  the 
schools,  you  are  sacrificing  all  the  children  in  Ireland. 

8184.  O’Conor  Don. — Coming  back  to  what  I 
said,  although  it  might  have  the  result  of  raising  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  that  got,  under 
my  example,  only  twenty  per  cent.,  would  it  not 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  in  the  school  that  got  fifty  per  cent!— 
No,  I do  not  think  so. 

8185.  They  will  not  have  the  same  incentive  to 

have  the  good  teaching  that  they  have  now,  when 
by  a less  efficient  teaching,  they  can  gain  exactly  the 
same  results  1 — I do  not  think  that.  If  you  apply  a 
test  of  that  kind  at  all,  and  if  there  are  teachers  who 
are  capable  of  doing  good  teaching,  and  if  you  have 
inspectors  to  see  that  they  are  teaching  right— 

8186.  But  in  the  beginning  I asked  you  to  leave 
outpayments  on  inspection! — You  are  leaving  out 
the  part  of  Hamlet. 

8187.  I want  you  to  assume  that  we  are  depend- 
ing upon  our  present  system.  Therefore,  I beg  you 
to  put  that  out  of  the  question.  Assuming  that  we 
have  no  inspection! — Even  though  we  had  the 
present  system,  and  we  made  no  change  except  that  of 
introducing  the  pass  and  honour  papers,  I think  it 
would  improve  the  teaching  even  in  those  schools  — 
even  in  the  schools  you  are  suggesting ; because  I do 
not  think  that  the  only  motive  that  induces  teachers 
to  teach  their  pupils  well  is  the  result  of  getting  over 


fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  the . money  prizes  that  are 

8188.  What  would  be  the  motive  that  would  in- 
duce them  to  teach  better  when  they  will  get  less  !-t- 
That  is  assuming  that  the  obtaining  of  money  is  the 
only  motive  that  exercises  on  the  teacher.  I think 
that  that  is  a comparatively  small  motive  with  the  ma- 
jority of  teachers.  It  is  a considerable  motive,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  the  only  motive. 

8189.  I did  not  suggest  for  an  instant  that  it  was 
the  only  motive,  but  1 should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  additional  motive  that  does  not  exist  at  present, 
which  would  exist  if  this  scheme  were  adopted  in  the 
good  schools.  The  good  schools  have  at  present  all 
the  moral  motives  you  can  imagine,  and  they  have 
also  the  additional  motive,  whether  it  be  a desirable 
one  or  not,  of  gaining  a considerable  sum  of  money. 
Under  vour  proposal,  you  admit  that  they  would 
lose  some  of  that  money.  What  is  the  additional 
motive  that  would  supplant  whatever  little  influence 
that  pecuniary  motive  might  have  ? — I say  it  is  not  a 
motive.  I am  providing  them  with  no  additional 
motive,  but  they  would  have  a better  system  of  ex- 
amination to  work  for. 

8190.  Why  would  they  have  a better  system  of 
examination! — Because  I say  that  a system  of  ex- 
amination in  which  the  examination  paper  is  so  framed 
that  the  average  pupil  answers  about  90  per  cent., 
and  a system  in  which  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in 
the  examination  pass,  is  a good  kind  of  examination 
for  a teacher  to  work  for.  But  the  system  of  ex- 
amination that  we  have  in  the  Intermediate  system 
in  Ireland  is  a rotten  bad  system  of  examination  for 
teachers  to  work  for,  and  the  consequence  is  that  even 
the  best  teachers  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  could 
do  under  any  other  system,  not  because  I would 
have  provided  them  with  stronger  motive,  but  because 
I would  have  provided  them  with  a very  much  better 
kind  of  examination  to  work  for. 

8191.  You  think  that  the  easier  the  examination 
the  better  it  is  1 — The  easier  an  examination  is  the 
better  as  a pass  examination,  infinitely  better.  I 
think  that  a hard  pass  examination  is  a rotten  bad 
kind  of  examination  for  teachers  to  work  for. 

8192.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — For  instance,  take  a 
school  that  takes  higher  subjects  afterwards.  A s far 
as  you  know  it  is  the  better  plan  to  have  an  exami- 
nation that  a larger  number  of  pupils  would  pass,  but 
would  that  give  any  encouragement  for  a higher 
standard  1 — I am  not  supposing  that  all  schools  will 
pass  90  per  cent. ; there  will  be  some  variation,  but 
what  I understood  from  the  O’Conor  Don  was  that 
you  cannot  expect  the  same  variations  between  80 
and  70  and  60  that  you  have  between  50  and  30  and 
20,  and  I would  not  expect  the  same  variety. 

8193.  O’Conor  Don. — Of  course,  I suppose  you 
would  admit  that  in  almost  every  school,  even  in  the 
very  best  schools,  there  are  a certain  percentage  of 
pupils  who  will  not  pass  any  examination  at  all  1 — 
Take  the  case  of  the  National  Board  schools,  there 
are  plenty  of  schools  that  pass  95  or  96  or  97  per 
cent,  of  their  pupils  ; I say  that  those  are  good  exam- 
inations. 

8194.  Then  in  the  example  that  I have  given,  my 
best  school,  the  one  that  passes  its  50  per  cent,  now, 
would  probably  have  a few  students  that  would  not 
pass  ? — They  pi'obably  would  pass  95  per  cent. 

8195.  And  the  others  might  pass  90  per  cent. 
There  would  be  that  slight  difference  between  them. 
But  you  quite  appreciate  the  point  that  I put — that 
the  good  school,  as  far  as  the  payments  on  results 
go,  would  lose  by  the  change ! — It  would. 

8196.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  would  be  keeping  the 
pace  of  the  convoy  to  the  pace  of -the  slowest  ship! — 
It  is  in  the  pass  examinations. 

S197.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  think  that  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  levelling  up  the  lower 
class  of  school  would  counterbalance  any  disadvan- 
tage 1 — I think  it  would  not  only  counterbalance  any 
disadvantages,  but  it  would  be  improving  the  good 
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scho’ols  as  well.'  It  would  be  a very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  good  schools  ; the  teaching  in  good  schools 
would  be  very  much  sounder. 

O’Conor  Don. — That  is  a matter  of  opinion,  I 

8198.  Kev  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  have  laid  it 
down  that  the  level  of  the  pass  should  be  the  stupid 
boy  ? — The  well  taught  stupid  boy  ought  to  be  able 
to  pass. 

8199.  The  well  taught-  stupid  boy.  And  you  think 
that  making  that  the  level  of  the  pass  would  raise  the 
general  standard  of  the  schools  ? — Certainly,  yes.  I 
think  that  if  you  had  an  examination  of  the  character 
that  would  be  required  in  order  that  the  stupid  boy 
well  taught  should  pass  it  would  be  a so  much  better 
kind  of  examination  than  at  present  exists,  that  the 
general  teaching  of  the  schools  would  be  very  much 
improved. 

8200.  But  supposing  a teacher  had  his  eve  on 
passing  as  many  as  possible,  taking  an  average  boy — 
not  a stupid  boy — much  less  teaching  would  bring 
him  over  the  pass  level  ?— Yes,  in  a sense  less  teach- 
ing. He  would  actually  be  taught  in  a very  much 
sounder  way ; the  teaching  would  be  very  much 
sounder.  I have  got  myself  to  teach  a considerable 
number  of  medical  students  who  want  to  pass  in  ex- 
perimental science,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  that  if  I 
gave  a hard  examination,  and  expect  them  to  answer 
hard  questions,  the  result  would  be  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  boys  do  nothing  except  learn  off 
answers,  and  do  not  understand  one  word  about  what 
they  are  talking.  But  if  T give  really  easy  questions 
about  the  elements  of  the  subject,  and  ask  questions 
of  the  very  simplest  kind,  the  students  that  have  not 
been  properly  taught,  that  have  been  taught  in  that 
inefficient  way,  they  all  come  to  the  most  horrible 
grief,  and  all  the  general  body  that  have  been  pro- 
perly taught  pass  with  Hying  colours. 

8201.  And  the  teaching  of  all  the  others  should  be 
arranged  to  suit  that  lowest  class? — No  ; the  exam- 
ination should  be  arranged  so  as  to  encourage  the  best 
kind  of  teaching,  and  I say  that  the  best  kind  of 
teaching  is  encouraged  by  an  easy  examination  with 
a high  mark  required  to  pass. 

8202.  The  difficulty  was  raised  by  the  Provost  of 
how  you  would  keep  this  board  from  being  swamped 
by  junior  pupils  who  ought  really  to  be  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  I did  not  quite  see  how  you  met 
that  difficulty  ? — In  the  first  place,  we  in  Ireland  do 
not  generally  send  those  pupils  that  are  going  to  go 
to  Intermediate  schools  to  the  National  schools.  It  is 
only  a very  small  number  of  pupils  in  National  schools 
and  what  are  called  elementary  schools  that  go  to  In- 
termediate schools.  The  only  large  body  that  have 
got  a sort  of  combined  National  and  Intermediate 
school  are  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  with  regard  to 
the  ChristianBrothers  I think  that  some  pressure  ought 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  separate  their 
elementary  schools  from  the  Intermediate  schools,  so 
that  if  they  want  to  run  both  they  should  run  two 
different  schools.  That  would  be  desirable.  If  you 
want  to  prevent  the  primary  schools  from  benefiting 
by  this  Intermediate  education  you  should  arrange 
that  a certain  proportion  of  the  scholars  should  be  in 
the  higher  classes. 

8203.  Then  the  Intermediate  schools  on  your  plan 
would  be  filled  by  pupils  from  the  middle  classes, 
with,  I suppose,  some  brilliant  boys  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  ? — Certainly ; that  would  be  my 
ideal. 

8204.  And  supposing  that  the  relation  of  the  girls 
to  the  boys  in  the  system  is  maintained  the  same  as  at 
present,  how  would  you  control  the  girls’  schools  so  as 
not  to  have  an  undue  proportion  of  elementary  pupils 
there? — In  the  same  sort  of  way.  I would  arrange 
that  in  each  school  that  benefited  under  the  Act  there 
should  be  a certain  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the 
upper  classes.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  in 
any  system  that  we  might  have  that  the  modern  school 
and  what  I might  call  the  modern  side  and  the  pro- 


fessional side,  the  university  side,  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated into' two  different  schools.  In  Germany  they 
have  got  a system  of  having  the  Realschulen  and 
the  Gymn'lsia  as  two  sep  irate  schools.  They 

are  training  up  the  commercial  class  and 
the  professional  class  in  two  different  sets 
of  schools,  one  class  goes  to  the  universities,  and  the 
other  goes  to  the  polytechnics,  I think  the  results 
are  most  disastrous  socially ; the  separation  between 
the  two  classes  is  most  undesirable,  and  the  Board 
ought  to  try  their  very  best  to  keep  the  two  classes  of 
scholars  in  the  same  set  of  schools. 

8205.  Is  vour  objection  on  the  social  ground,  not 
educational  ? — Almost  entirely  on  the  social  ground. 
I think  the  social  ground  is  very  important.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  trying  to  introduce  science. 

8206.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  make  it  equally 
worth  while  to  the  master  to  develop  the  science 
side  as  well  as  the  grammar  school  side  ?— Yes. 

8207.  itev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  are  very  well 
aware  of  what  I might  call  the  policy  of  the  Act  under 
which  we  have  to  administer  this  system  of  Inter- 
mediate education — that  is,  that  the  State  endeavours 
to  assist  a school,  withholding  itself  altogether  xrom 
taking  notice  of  the  internal  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

8208.  That  is  what  one  might  call  the  policy  of  the 
Act  ? — Yes. 

8209.  You  propose  a wholly  different  policy — that 
is,  that  the  State  shall  iutervene  and  inquire  into  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  school  ? — I do  ; in  some 
things  I think  the  policy  of  the  Act  is  very  bad. 

8210.  You  have  taken  all  that  into  account? — 
Certainly, 

8211.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  have  had  some  experi- 
ence as  one  of  our  examiners  as  well  as  an  examiner 
for  other  bodies  ? — Yes. 

8212.  In  what  particular  subject  were  you  exami- 
ner for  us? — In  experimental  physics. 

8213.  And  I think  you  have  ceased  to  be  one  of  our 
examiners  ? — Yes. 

8214.  Have  you  noticed  the  papers  that  are  set 
since  you  examined  for  tis  yourself  ? — I have,  from 
time  to  time. 

8215.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  ground  for  the 
statement  that  the  examination  is  gradually  becoming 
more  difficult  than  it  was  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  experimental  physics,  but  it  is 
a result  that  I would  anticipate  as  being  a natural 
result.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  can  hardly  avoid 
happening,  because  there  being  a limited  amount  of 
money,  and  it  really  being  a question  of  competition, 
it  must  necessarily  get  harder  as  time  goes  on. 

8216.  Do  you  think  there  is  a tendency  in  that 
direction  at  any  rate  ? — I think  so ; yes. 

8217.  As  regards  the  scientific  subjects,  I am  not 
quite  clear  whether  you  propose  a distinct  course  for 
candidates  in  science,  or  whether  you  propose  simply 
that  more  value  should  be  given  to  science  in  the 
present  course  ? — I would  prefer  a course  in  general 
elementary  science  rather  than  the  course  that  we 
have  at  present  in  specific  sciences.  I would  rather 
have  the  boys  in  the  school  learning  a little  physics,, 
a little  chemistry,  a little  botany,  and  so  on,  and  have 
a general  course  in  general  elementary  science — 
something  like  what  is  sometimes  called'  “ physio- 
graphy.” 

8218.  Your  idea  is  that  it  ought  to  be  a part  of  the 
course  of  study  for  boys  and  girls  generally  ? — Yes. 

8219.  Not  a distinct  course  parallel  with  the  pre- 
sent course? — No,  although  some  science  should  be 
compulsory  for  all  students. 

8220.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  be  clear  about. 
Does  the  same  apply  to  the  commercial  subjects  I 
Would  you  have  a parallel  course  or  would  you  be 
disposed  to  simply  give  the  commercial  subjects  some- 
what more  weight  in  the  present  course  ? — I think,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrange  the  marks 
that  are  to  be  given  in  the  two  classes  of  subjects— 
the  commercial  side  and  the  university  side — so  as  to 
really  balance  them. 


Feb.  9.  IS99. 
Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald, 
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r 8221.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  understand 
our  present  system.  In  our  present  system  there  is 
no  distinct  commercial  side,  but  there  are  certain 
commercial,  subjects  which  may  be  taken  in  addition 
to  other  subjects  so  long  as  the  total  number  of  marks 
is  not  exceeded  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrange  Ihose  marks  in  such  a way  that  it  pays  a 
school  equally  well  to  take  up  the  one  series  of  sub- 
jects as  the  other  series  of  subjects  ; it  is  practically 
impossible,  and  the  consequence  is  that  each  school 
will  force  all  of  its  pupils  into  one  or  ocher  groove 
independently  of  the  interests  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves, and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
balancing  the  marks  I would  rather  have  two  separate 
courses  that  were  not  in  competition  with  one 
another. 

8222.  You  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
under  our  present  system  the  commercial  side  was 
somewhat  at  a disadvantage.  The  fact  is  that  under 
our  present  system  the  studentson  the  commercial  side 
compete  with  the  students  on  the  classical  side  for  the 
exhibitions,  and  get  the  exhibitions  if  they  obtain 
sufficiently  high  marks.  In  addition  to  the  exhi- 
bitions which  are  obtained  in  this  way  a number  of 
prizes  are  given  on  the  commercial  side  to  students 
who  have  not  got  exhibitions.  So  that  if  there  is  any 
party  favoured  in  the  present  system  it  is  the  stu- 
dents who  take  up  the  commercial  course? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  marks  are  so  arranged  that  the 
favouritism  is  the  other  way. 

8223.  There  are  a number  of  students  who  take  up 
commercial  subjects  and  secure  exhibitions  simply 
through  adding  commercial  subjects  to  the  other  sub- 
jects they  have  taken  up  ? — But  are  there  a large 
number  of  students  who  are  learning  commercial 
subjects  only  for  the  sake  of  getting  exhibitions  ? 

8224.  I think  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  ? 
— I woidd  have  said  not  from  my  general  idea  of  the 
courses  at  present. 

8225.  I think  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are. 
When  the  results  of  the  commercial  course  are  put 
before  the  Board  we  are  told  there  are  so  many 
students  who  have  secured  exhibitions,  and  are,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  running  for  the  commercial  prizes, 
but  who  have  taken  up  commercial  subjects,  and 
would  have  been  in  the  running  if  they  had  not  got 
up  to  the  exhibition  standard,  so  that  the  prizes  are 
given  to  those  who  have  not  got  up  to  the  exhibition 
standard? — You  must  recollect  that  the  number  of 
students  to  whom  commercial  education  will  be  of 
advantage  in  Ireland  is  about  CO  per  cent,  at  least,  or 
70  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  but,  as  a 
matter  of.  fact,  I think  it  is  extremely  unlikely — I 
am  almost  certain  it  is  not  tlie  case,  that  anything 
like  70  per  cent,  of  the  exhibitioners  are  pupils  that 
have  taken  up  commercial  subjects;  they  have  been 
driven  to  take  up  the  other  subjects  that  pay  so  much 
better  for  the  exhibitions,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  not  of  value  to  them  in  their  course  of 
life. 

8226.  Would  it  be  part  of  your  proposal  that 
students  on  the  commercial  side  should  be  exempt  from 
any  language  other  than  English?  — I think  that  all 
persons  who  pretend  to  have  a secondary  education 
should  learn  some  language  besides  their  own. 

8227.  Would  not  that  reduce  your  percentage  very 
largely  ; many  of  those  who  go  in  for  commercial 
life  go  in  for  commercial  life  without  having  taken 
any  language  other  than  English  ? — I do  not  think 
that  this  Board  ought  to  encourage  that. 

8228.  So  that  we  should  not  be  dealing  with  70  per 
cent.,  but  with  so  many  of  them  as  chose  to  take  up 
Intermediate  edxication  ? — I think  if  you  adopt  the 
proposal  of  having  a commercial  course  in  the  Inter 
mediate  and  the  University  course  running  side  by 
side,  with  equal  advantages  in  each,  and  if  you  intro- 
duce this  pass  examination,  you  will  find  that  at 
least  70  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  will  put  up  for  the 
commercial  course. 


Mr.  Justice  Madden. — We  require  a modern- 
language  for  all  pupils. 

Dr.  Barkley. — We  require  either  an  ancient 
or  a modern  language  ; we  do  not  require  all  of  them 
to  take  up  a modern  language. 

8229.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — One  language  other 
than  their  own  ? — I think  it  would  be  desirable  for 
Ireland  that  you  should  set  that  before  you  as  an  end 
to  be  attained.  That  70  per  cent,  should  take  up  a 
course  which  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  commercial 
life. 

8230.  Dr.  Barkley. — With  reference  to  the  sepax-- 
ation  of  pass  and  honour  questions.  The  system 
which  you  propose  would  make  that  very  simple, 
because  pass  questions  would  be  taken  one  year, 
and  honour  questions  the  next.  But  do  you  propose 
that  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the  honour  students  to 
have  taken  up  the  pass  questions  the  year  before 
and  secured  a pass? — I think  it  would  be  on  the 
whole  probably  desirable.  At  the  same  time,  I see 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  A pupil 
might  have  happened  to  be  ill  the  year  before. 

8231.  But  there  is  also  the  difficulty  that  we  at 
present  require  students  to  have  cai-ried  on  their 
studies  in  Ireland  for  one  year  before  the  examin- 
ation. If  they  are  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  pass 
examination  then  they  must  have  carried  on  their 
studies  in  Ireland  for  two  years? — To  get  honours 
they  would,  but  I would  not  be  vei-y  particular  about 
that.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  you  would  find 
that  the  teachers  insist  on  the  pupils  practising  the 
pass  questions  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
honour  questions. 

8232.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  the  honour  students  showing  their  ability  to  answer 
some  pass  questions.  How  would  you  meet  that 
difficulty? — I do  not  feel  the  difficulty. 

8233.  The  idea  is  that  the  competition  papers  deal 
rather  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  than  with 
the  general  principles  which  all  students  ought  to 
leai-n,  and  that  a candidate  for  those  papers  may  be 
ground  up  simply  in  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
and  not  properly  taught  the  subject  itself? — 
That  is  not  a danger  especially  if  you  inspect  the 
schools  and  pay  them  largely  for  sending  in  all  their 
pupils,  ox-  as  many  as  they  possibly  can.  But  I would 
not  pay  a school  ixiuclx  for  sending  in  these  students. 
I would  expect  that  the  advertisement  of  getting  the 
honours  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  I do  not  think 
that  in  that  case  schools  would  be  tempted  to  grind  up 
a lai-ge  number  of  mediocre  students  in  order  to  have 
the  chance  of  getting  an  honour  in  that  way.  There 
is  a danger  of  it,  but  I think  it  would  be  minimised 
by  the  system  I propose. 

8234.  Under  our  present  system  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  difficulty  as  to  pass  and  honour  ques- 
tions might  bo  met,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by 
putting  pass  and  honour  questions  on  the  same 
paper.  You  might  make  it  a rule  that  a candidate 
taking  up  the  honour  questions  should  not  be  required 
to  answer  more  than  a certain  percentage  of  the  pass 
questions,  or  certain  questions  might  be  specified 
amongst  the  pass  questions  that  he  ought  to  answei-, 
and  he  might  be  exempted  from  the  others  and  simply 
requix-ed  to  answer  a pi-oportion  of  the  pass  questions 
and  to  do  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  honour  ques 
tions  ? — 1 That  would  be  a very  great  complication,  and 
very  unnecessary.  It  would  be  a great  deal  easier  to 
have  separate  papers.  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  essential  difference  between  that  and  giving 
separate  papers,  because  the  honour  paper  might 
have  these  marked  qixestions  which  you  describe 
upon  it,  so  that  thex-e  really  would  not  be  any  dif- 
ference between  your  px-oposal  and  that  of  having 
two  sepai’ate  papers. 

8235.  So  long  as  the  competition  principle  exists 
it  would  enable  pass  students  to  do  something  better 
than  a mere  pass — to  get  something  like  an  upper 
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-pass — which,  perhaps,  would  help  towards  an  exhibi- 
tion ? — Yes,  but  I think  there  is  a great  difficulty  in 
mixing  the  pass  and  honour  questions.  It  is  so 
dangerous  that  I would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing for  it. 

8236.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsii. — You  attach  great 
importance  to  the  separation  of  pass  and  honour 
questions,  not  merely  the  separation  of  the  ques- 
tions on  the  same  paper,  but  having  the  pass  ques- 
tions and  the  honour  questions  set  on  totally 
different  papers  ? — I do.  I attach  great  impor- 
tance to  that,  because  the  proposal  that  I ain  ob- 
jecting to  is  one  in  which  the  honour  candidate  is 
expected  to  answer  the  pass  questions  as  well  as  the 
honour  questions,  and  that,  I think,  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  botli  on  the 
same  paper. 

8237.  Do  you  recognise  this  as  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  your  view — an  additional 
reason  for  it,  that  if  there  are  two  sets  of  questions 
put  on  the  same  paper,  it  will  involve  the  necessity  of 
putting  some  more  or  less  complicated  directions  for 
the  guidance  of  candidates? — Yes. 

8238.  And  I suppose  candidates,  in  the  flurry  of 
sin  examination,  are  net  very  likely  to  attend  to  direc 
tions  of  that  sort  ? — -No. 

8239.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  that  calendar  ( hand- 
ing book  to  witness),  in  the  beginning  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  You 
will  see  that  we  have  taken  the  trouble  of  giving 
very  careful  directions  to  headmasters,  and  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  printing  the 
dates  even  in  a different  colour,  but  we  cannot  get 
some  of  the  headmasters  to  attend  to  those  direc- 
tions, although  there  is  a heavy  fine  imposed  in 
case  of  inattention.  Is  it  not  a fair  inference  from 
this  that  it  is  better  not  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
boys  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

8241.  In  reference  to  science — natural  science. 
Do  you  wish  to  have  it  made  a subject  for  all  the 
pupils? — Yes,  I think  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 

-education. 

8242.  You  consider  that  it  is  at  least  as  important 
from  the  educational  point  of  view  as  a good  deal  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  schools  under  the  name  of  teaching 
English  grammar  ? — Yes.  I think  it  is  as  important 
as  that  they  should  learn  a foreign  language — another 
language  besides  their  own. 

8243.  As  a member  of  the  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction  Commission  on  Primary  Schools,  yon  are 
aware  that  it  was  a unanimous  recommendation  of 
that  Commission  that  science  should  be  made  a part 
<>f  the  ordinary  teaching,  even  in  primary  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

8244.  It  would  seem  to  be  a very  strange  anomaly 
that,  having  had  it  taught  in  the  primary  schools, 
students  should  have  to  drop  it  when  they  came  into 
the  secondary  schools  ? — I think  so. 

8245.  What  do  you  think  of  our  present  arrange- 

ment with  regard  to  botan.y — having  it  as  a subject  of 
examination  for  girls,  but  not  for  boys  ? — I think  it 
shows  that  the  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  botany  is 
quite  wrong.  It  seems  to  be  that  of 

8246.  Fixing  up  flowers  in  a drawing-room  or  on 
ladies’  dresses,  perhaps  ? — Yes. 

8247.  How  could  we,  under  our  present  system, 
conduct  a satisfactory  examination  in  botany  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

8248.  Practically  impossible  ? — Yes. 

8249.  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
-change  in,  the  system  ? — Yes. 

8250.  Would  it  not  be  possible  and  easy  to  have  a 
good  examination  in  botany  if  the  examinations  were 
held  in  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

8251.  It  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  to  have  the 
same  specimens  or  the  same  plants  brought  to  every 
-school  in  Ireland — plants  of  the  same  kind  ? — 
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8252.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  Fitzgerald, 
examination  in  botany  at  all  if  we  are  not  in  a f.k.s. 
position  to  have  what  you  regard  as  a proper  examina- 
tion ?-^-No. 

8253.  You  would  prefer  seeing  it  altogether 
abolished! — Yes,  and  music,  too. 

8254.  But,  in  music  as  well  as  in  botany,  you  would 
be  anxious  to  see  a real  examination  and  test? — 

Yes. 

8255.  Which  could  be  secured  on  the  lines  you 
suggest? — Yes. 

8256.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a system  of 
examination  in  practical  music  in  actual  operation  in 
this  country  at  present,  held  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  ? — Yes. 

8257.  It  works  without  any  difficulty,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  tried  ? — Yes. 

8258.  You  made  an  important  suggestion  about  a 
consultative  committee.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  such  a committee  ?— No. 

8258a.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  at  present  two 
committees — at  least  two — of  headmasters,  one  on  the 
Catholic  side  and  one  on  the  Protestant  side  ? — Yes. 

8259.  You  do  not  think  that  the  relations  between 
those  two  bodies  are  such  that  they  could  not  agree 
amongst  themselves  to  send  up  a joint  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Board  ? — No. 

8260.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  actually  done 
at  one  time  ? — I did  not  know  that. 

8261.  I was  a member  of  such  a committee  myself 
— a joint  committee  of  three  Catholics  and  three  Pro- 
testants— and  we  met  at  Hume-street,  I think,  every 
day  for  a week,  with  the  two  Assistant  Commissioners 
present,  one  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  one  at 
the  other,  when  the  programme  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  was  first  being  drawn  up.  You  would 
consider  it  very  desirable  if  there  was  some  con- 
tinuance of  such  an  arrangement? — Yes,  in  order 
that  the  Board  might  keep  in  touch  with  the 
headmasters  in  an  official  way. 

8262.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Teachers’  Guild — 

1 think  I saw  your  name  on  the  list  of  the  council  ? — 
x'es ; I am  a member  of  the  council. 

8263.  And  your  name  is  amongst  those  who  have 
signed  the  recommendations  ? — Yes. 

8264.  I observe  amongst  their  recommendations 
there  is  one  in  favour  of  inspection  of  schools  ? — Can 
you  give  me  the  page  ? 

8265.  What  I refer  to  is  on  page  120.  They  re- 
commend that  an  inspector  should  be  appointed  for 
three  purposes  : first,  “ to  look  into  the  efficiency  of 
school  buildings  in  the  matter  of  accommodation,  sani- 
tation, ifcc.”  ? — Yes. 

8266.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  an  unreason- 
able interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — 

Certainly  not. 

8267.  Secondly,  “ to  look  into  school  organisation, 
with  reference  to  time  tables, . hours  of  study,  educa- 
tional equipment,  and  other  kindred  matters”  ? — 

Yes. 

8268.  You  do  not  contemplate,  I hope,  that  there 
should  be  a cast-iron  programme  drawn  up  in  Hume- 
street,  to  which  all  the  schools  of  the  country  would  be 
obliged  to  conform  as  regards  hours  of  study  and  so 
on  ? — I certainly  hope  not,  but  I think  they  might 
report  in  the  case  of  a school  in  which  the  only 
recreation  of  the  pupils  was  what  has  been  spoken  of 
here — repeating  their  lessons  for  the  day. 

8269.  But  might  not  a really  elastic  programme  be 
drawn  up  ? — I think  so. 

8270.  Thirdly,  “ to  conduct  examinations  in 
practical  subjects  and  oral  parts  of  languages,  to  in- 
spect the  method  of  teaching,  and  to  report  on  such 
subjects  ” ? — Yes. 

8271.  These  are  the  recommendations  of  the  Dublin 

and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  ? 

Yes. 

3 I 
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8272.  The  matter  was  fully  considered  by  the  Guild, 

I suppose,  before  they  made  those  recommendations  ? 
— Oh  yes,  there  was  a committee  appointed,  which  went 
into  the  matter  and  carefully  considered  it.  I might 
call  attention  to  one  point  I was  very  anxious  to  have 
altered  in  the  original  programme  as  drawn  up,  and 
that  I succeeded  in  persuading  the  Guild  to  alter,  and 
that  was  that  the  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
inspectors.  One  of  the  requirements,  you  will  see 
there,  is  that  “ they  shall  be  persons  of  established 
reputation  as  authorities  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education.”  What  was  originally  suggested  was  that 
they  should  pass  an  examination.  Now,  I do  not 
think  the  passing  of  an  examination  is  a satisfactory 
way  of  testing  inspectors  of  this  kind. 

8273.  Certainly  not;  it  would  be  most  unsatis- 
factory!— I have  explained  that  they  should  be 
appointed  rather  in  the  sort  of  way  that  judges,  bishops, 
and  so  on  are  appointed. 

8274.  It  is  proposed  also  that  they  should  be 
graduates  of  a university  ; but  I suppose  that  could 
hardly  be  enforced  for  some  time  ? — I do  not  think 
that  would  be  at  all  necessary. 

8275.  I do  not  quite  understand  your  proposal  as 
t-o  the  payments  to  the  schools.  It  is  not  at  all  in  the 
nature  of  a results  system — payment  on  the  individual 
results  of  the  examination  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  ? — No ; I would  pay  the  school  partly  on  the 
results  of  the  examination  and  partly  on  the  report  of 
the  inspector. 

8276.  Now,  taking  the  part  that  depends  upon  the 
examination,  as  distinct  from  the  part  that  depends 
upon  the  inspection,  how  would  the  amount  be 
calculated  for  a given  school  as  regards  this  part  of  the 

grant  ? It  would  be  calculated  partly  by  the  numbers 

that  would  be  sent  up  for  the  examination  and  partly 
by  the  way  in  which  the  average  child  answered. 

8277.  So  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  a particular 
sum  of  money,  say,  £15,  was  earned  by  a particular 
child  for  the  schoolmaster?  —No. 

8278.  You  also  consider  that  a course  of  three 
years  should  be  taken  into  account  before  the  amount 
would  be  determined  ? — Yes. 

8279.  I think  we  ascertained  from  the  Report  of 
the  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  Commission, 
that  in  England  a change  was  not  made  in  the  grant 
to  a school  upon  an  unfavourable  report  being  given 
for  one  year  ? — No  ; the  school  was  warned. 

8280.  The  school  was  given  a certain  time  in  which 
to  reform.  Now,  let  me  point  out  another  thing  that 
occurs  to  me  as  an  incidental  advantage  of  your 
system.  Suppose  we  were  introducing  this  combined 
scheme,  as  I may  call  it,  making  the  grant  depend 
upon  two  factors  instead  of  one,  the  influence  of  the 
new  element  would  be  very  much  less  in  the  first  year 
of  the  working  of  the  scheme,  if  that  first  year  was  to 
be  taken  into  account  only  as  one  of  three,  than  if  we 
were  to  make  the  payment  on  the  year  itself  as  an 
individual  year  ? — It  is  a sort  of  way  of  breaking  it 
up  into  three  stages. 

8281 . Almost  everyone  who  has  given  evidence  here 
in  favour  of  making  any  such  change  has  pressed  it 
strongly  upon  us  to  make  the  change  gradually.  This 
would  make  it  very  gradually,  indeed  ; and  that  you 
would  consider  a further  advantage  in  the  scheme  i — I 
would. 

8282.  I take  it  you  do  not  at  all  approve  of  having 
the  schools  tied  up  as  they  are  by  the  uniform  rigid 
code  that  we  send  out  from  Hume-street  every  year, 
prescribing  the  particular  books  to  be  read  in  the 
different  languages  ? — No ; I do  not  think  that  system 
of  forcing  all  schools  to  teach  the  same  course  is  at  all 
desirable.  I think  freedom  is  most  desirable,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  why  at  present  boys  are  sent 
to  English  schools  is  because  you  can  get  a choice  of 
schools ; you  can  get  one  set  of  schools  suitable  for 
one  set  of  boys,  and  another  set  of  schools  suitable  to 
another  set  of  boys. 

8283.  Do  you  agree  with  this,  which  I find  in  the 
Report  of  the  Euglish  Commission  on  Secondary 


Education  : “ It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  much  that  is- 
best  in  our  public  secondary  schools  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  in  matters  affecting  curriculum  and  the  choice  of 
educational  methods,  almost  absolute  freedom  has 
traditionally  been  left  to  experienced  teachers.”  Does- 
that  correspond  with  your  experience? — Yes.  At 

one  of  these  meetings  held  dining  Christmas  time, 
which  was  reported  in  the  recent  “ Journal  of  Educa- 
tion,” the  teachers  reported  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
inspection,  and  passed  a resolution  against  any  sort  of 
examination.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that,  instead  of 
being,  like  the  Irish  teachers,  anxious  to  have  exami- 
nation and  no  inspection,  these  English  teachers  are- 
all  for  inspection  and  no  examination  at  all. 

8284.  In  your  view,  the  proper  function  of 
the  central  educational  authority  would  be.  to  see 
that  each  school  had  a proper  programme? — Yes. 

8285.  A programme  on  which  the  pupils  of  the 
school  would  be  able  to  get  a good  education  ? — Yes.. 

8286.  And,  secondly,  to  test  the  work  in  some  way — 
possibly  by  examination,  for  a time  at  all  events — and 
to  see  that  the  examination  was  bona  fide — that  there- 
was  nothing  bogus  about  it? — Yes. 

8287.  Do  you  agree  in  this  statement  (this  is  the 
last  point  I shall  put  to  you) — it  is  a statement  of  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch's,  and  he  says:  “The  first  thing  to- 
secure  is  that  there  should  be  a public  guarantee  of 
efficiency,  and  the  second  that  there  should  be  the- 
largest  possible  liberty,  both  to  teachers  in  regard  to- 
their  methods  and  plans,  and  to  governing  bodies  in- 
regard to  the  educational  aim  and  scope  of  the  various- 
schools  ?” — Certainly. 

8288.  O’Conok  Dox. — I wish  to  put  just  one- 
question  to  you.  Do  you  think  that  a larger  propor- 
tion of  Irish  boys  are  sent  to  England  to  be- 
educated  now  than  befoi’e  the  introduction  of  the 
Intermediate  system  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  are- 

8289.  I thought  I gathered  from  one  answer  you 
gave  me  a moment  ago  that  you  did? — I am  not 
sufficiently  well  up  in  the  statistics  to  know,  but  I 
think  it  is  largely  because  a lower  class  in  Ireland 
are  availing  themselves  of  Intermediate  schools  than 
did  before.  I think  a larger  proportion  of  the  classes- 
that  did  formerly  use  the  Intermediate  schools  in 
Ireland  are  now  sending  their  boys  to  England,, 
because  the  Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland,  to  my 
mind,  have  in  a great  many  respects  deteriorated, 
certainly  in  comparison  with  the  English  schools : the 
English  schools  have  gone  ahead  in  their  arrangements 
until  they  are  out  of  all  proportion  better  than  the 
Irish  Intermediate  schools. 

8290.  Do  you  make  that  remark  with  regard  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  boys  naturally  belonging  to 
the  Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland  going  now  to 
England,  from  any  practical  experience  or  knowledge 
of  your  own,  or  is  it  merely  that  you  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  likely  to  have  been  so? — it  is  the  impression 
I have  get  from  speaking  to  people  in  the  rank  of  life 
to  which  I am  accustomed,  that  I think  there  is  a 
larger  px-oportion  of  them  anxious  now  to  send  their 
sons  to  England,  and  a gi-eat  many  of  them  give  as 
ah  excuse  that  they  will  be  sent  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  in  li-eland. 

8291.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  was  one 
question  I forgot  to  ask  you,  so  I will  put  it  to  you 
now,  if  I may.  We  have  had  some  evidence  hei-e 
that  the  result  of  the  continued  woi-king  of  our  exam- 
ination in  natural  philosophy,  such  as  it  is,  has  been 
to  get  rid,  not  of  real  natural  science,  but  only  of 
sham  natural  science  in  the  schools,  and  that  in  fact 
we  have  now  eliminated  all  the  defective  work,  so  that 
what  remains  is  r.atu’-al  science,  in  the  time  sense 
of  the  term,  properly  taught.  Speaking  as  an  expert, 
do  you  think  examinations  conducted  as  ours  are 
could  have  any  effect  of  that  sort? — I should  consider 
it  very  strange  if  it  had ; the  result  has  been  quite 
the  reverse,  I am  sure. 

8292.  I should  wish  you  to  consider  this  report.. 
It  is  the  report  of  the  examiner  in  natural  philosophy  in 
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•the  Senior  Grade  in  1897 — the  latest  published  report 
of  the  Intermediate  Board.  He  says : “ The  general 
impression  I formed  was  that  most  candidates  had 
got  up  their  work  only  from  books,  that  it  was  im- 
perfectly prepared,  and  that  they  read  the  least 
amount  which  they  thought  would  satisfy  the 
■examiner-”  That  goes  to  show,  I think,  that  there  is 
a good  deal  of  downright  sham  work  going  on  under 
rthe  name  of  natural  philosophy  1 — I think  so. 


8293.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  examiner  speaks  Fch-  9- 18 
thus  of  the  majority  of  the  candidates,  what  do  you  professor  ( 
think  of  it  in  connection  with  this  fact — that  67'3  FitzGerald 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  examined  in  natural  philosophy  K,K,S‘ 
last  year  passed.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  a guar- 
antee that  there  is  sound  scientific  teaching  1 — 

Certainly  not. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Adam  Speers,  b.sc.,  Principal,  Sullivan  Upper  School,  Holywood,  examined. 


8294.  Chairman.— You  are  Principal  of  the  Sulli- 
-van  Upper  School,  Holywood,  in  the  County  Down  1 
—Yes. 

8295.  And  you  have  been  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years  Principal  of  that  school  ? — Yes. 

8296.  For  twenty-one  years  you  were  Principal  of 
the  Sullivan  Male  National  School  in  Holywood,  and 
.tor  thirty-two  years  you  were  a teacher  of  many 
branches  of  science  under  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment ; and  you  have  long  experience  in  teaching  ? 
— Ves. 

8297.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  in 
written  answers  to  the  queries  that  we  submitted  to 
you! — I have,  but  I did  not  write  as  fully  as  I ought 
to  have  done,  and  therefore,  in  replying  to  your  Secre- 
ttry,  Mr.  Daly,  I said  to  him,  that  at  my  oral  exami- 
nation here  before  the  Commission  I should  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  briefly  stating  my  views 
•as  to  (1)  examinations — meaning  our  Intermediate 
-examinations  especially — and  their  value  as  a means 
■of  education  ; (2)  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  in- 
troducing a modified  system  of  inspection  ; (3)  the 
necessity  or  otherwise  of  a supplementary  viva  voce 
examination ; (4)  the  setting  of  fair  questions  for  the 
various  grades  ; (5)  the  proposed  division  of  courses  ; 
(6)  a definition  as  to  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion and  primary  and  secondary  schools ; and  (7)  an 
answer  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  necessity 
-of  having  pass  and  honour  papers  separate  for 
students. 

Chairman. — I daresay  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  ask  you  questions  upon  some  of  these  matters,  but 
having  regard  to  the  full  nature  of  the  statement  you 
have  sent  in,  I individually  shall  not  trouble  you  as 
•to  them. 

829S.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— I observe  you  have  a 
■written  statement  there.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  I 
have  a written  statement  here,  and  tnis  that  I have 
read  (which  has  been  put  into  my  hand  by  Mr.  Daly) 
is  a letter  that  T wrote  to  him  when  I was  asked  what 
I wished  to  be  examined  on  further. 

8299.  I observe  that  you  have  a written  statement, 
•wo  aid  you  wish  that  to  be  handed  in  as  part  of  your 
•evi  deuce  ? — Certainly  ; this  is  my  evidence. 

8 >00.  If  that  is  printed,  we  shall  have  all  your 
views? — But  it  is  not  printed. 

8301.  No;  but  if  that  were  printed  in  our  Appen- 
dix, in  addition  to  what  already  appears  in  the  docu- 
ment written  by  you  and  embodied  in  the  Blue  Book, 
we  would  then  be  in  entire  possession  of  your  views  ? 
— You  would. 

O’Conor  Don. — I do  not  think  we  should  exclude 
Mr.  Speers  from  giving  evidence  now,  so  that  the 
shorthand  writer  may  take  down  what  the  witness 
wishes  to  state. 

8302.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I want  you  to  bear  this 
in  mind.  We. have  such  a pressure  of  witnesses  that 
•there  seems  a great  probability  that  we  shall  have 
now  to  exclude  a great  many  altogether ; we  may 
•have  to  say  that  we  cannot  examine  any  more  wit- 
nesses. Therefore  we  are  anxious  to  diminish  the 
viva  voce  part  as  much  as  possible,  and  anything  that 
-can  be  done  by  handing  in  a paper,  and  our  printing 
•it,  we  should  prefer  to  hearing  ic  at  length  from  you  ? 
— This  would  only  occupy  me  for  perhaps  fifteen 
'minutes,  and  I think  it  would  save  a great  deal  of 
'time  in  examination. 


8303.  Chairman. — Very  well  ; then  you  had  Hr.  Adam 
better  read  it  ? — First,  with  refei-ence  to  exami-  Speers,  n.s> 
nations,  these  are  my  views.  In  the  absence  of 
thorough  uniform  personal  inspection  commanding 
public  confidence,  which  is  an  utter  impossibility  at 
present,  there  is  no  system  that  could  be  devised  of 
testing  the  results  produced  in  our  schools  to  be  com- 
pared for  one  moment  with  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Intermediate  Board,  if  only  a few  improvements 
were  introduced,  as,  for  example,  more  care  in  setting 
the  questions,  so  as  to  discover  by  the  examination 
what  the  average  pupil  knows  rather  than  what  he 
does  not  know.  Were  this  done  and  a number  of 
science  subjects  with  high  marks  attached  added  to  the 
curricula  of  all  the  grades,  a much  larger  number  from 
Intermediate  schools  would  be  attracted  to  the  exam- 
inations. A certain  percentage  of  the  pupils  of  every 
school  claiming  to  be  within,  or  recognised 
as  within,  the  Intermediate  sphere,  should 
be  sent  forward  for  examination  every  year,  say  40  or 
50  per  cent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  might  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  small  country  towns ; but  a school,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  Intermediate  one,  should  give  proof 
that  it  furnishes  Intermediate  education,  and  no  test 
is  so  good  as  a fair  general  examination  which  is  the 
same  for  all.  Whilst  it  will  always  be  necessary 
to  have  questions  set  at  examinations  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  our  best  pupils  who  have  sufficient 
mental  and  physical  stamina  to  justify  them  in  com- 
peting for  honours,  prizes,  and  exhibitions,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
of  a school  is  proved  mainly  by  the  percentage  of  its 
pupils  who  can  pass  a fair  examination.  During  the 
last  twelve  years  neatly  every  boy  and  girl  in  my 
school  of  eximinable  age,  and  who  had  read  the 
course  prescribed,  were  examined  every  year,  and  my 
experience  confirms  me  in  the  strong  opinion  I hold 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions. From  a public  point  of  view,  they  furnish  the 
best  and  fairest  basis  on  which  to  apportion  to  each 
school  its  just  share  of  the  grants  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commissioners ; and,  secondly,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pupils  themselves,  they  are  a mostefficient 
factor  in  their  education.  Examinations,  if  of  the 
right  sort,  which  they  can  easily  be  made,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  educative  ; in  fact,  indispensable,  if 
real  education  be  the  object  aimed  at.  Their  tendency 
is  to  produce  concentration  of  mind  and  increased 
attention,  as  well  as  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  work 
of  the  year,  in  the  case  of  every  healthy  boy  or  girl 
who  has  any  right  to  be  considered  fit  to  ran  k as  an 
Intermediate  pupil.  Teachers  are  urged  by  examina- 
tions to  pursue  a systematic  course  of  teaching,  and  to 
adopt  the  very  best  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion. Examinations  also  give  pupils  wholesome 
lessons  in  self-knowledge,  which  is  surely  a most 
important  part  of  education.  Further,  the  period 
of  three  hour3,  more  or  les3,  allowed  for  working 
a paper  during  which  the  candidate  brings  his  or  her 
judgment  to  bear  on  what  is  to  be  done,  how  it  is  to 
be  done,  and  doing  it,  resembles  the  time  that  a man 
in  after  life  will  often  get  to  determine  what  he  will 
do — the  time,  in  fact,  allowed  him  to  bring histhoughts 
to  bear  on  any  important  object  or  course  of  action. 

Success  in  life  largely  depends  on  this  power  of  con- 
centration, and  I submit  that  the  school  experiences  of 
a youth  should  resemble  the  experiences  of  this  sort 
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which.  he  must  face  in  after  life.  The  healthy  com- 

petition produced  by  an  expected  examination  is  good, 
and  not  bad,  as  some  say.  It  gives  zest  to  school 
life,  and  awakens  a spirit  of  earnestness  and  cheerful- 
ness in  the  pupils.  Do  away  with  examinations  such 
as  these,  which  command  public  confidence,  and  you 
do  away  with  many  advantages  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  In  a few  years  the  old  stagnation  that 
characterised  Intermediate  schools  before  1878  would 
return.  Any  system  of  public  Intermediate  educa- 
tion carried  on  without  a fair  uniform  test  applied 
annually  to  every  pupil  that  submits  to  it,  is  bound 
to  degenerate.  One  of  the  objections  to  examinations 
which  is  often  heard  is  that  they  lead  to  cram.  But 
the  question  is,  “ What  is  cram  1 ” I think  cram  is 
getting  off  by  heart,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an 
examination,  a multitude  of  facts  not  understood,  or 
at  best  imperfectly  understood,  and  therefore  not 
assimilated  by  the  mind.  If  this  kind  of  work  goes  on 
in  Intermediate  schools,  it  is  to  be  most  strongly  con- 
demned, and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  examiners  if  any 
teaching  of  this  sort  be  paid  for  at  all.  Every  precau- 
tion seems  to  be  taken  by  the  Intermediate  Board  to 
put  down  cram,  and  I have  a suspicion  that  very 
little  cram  teaching  is  rewarded  by  results  fees.  But 
strange  to  say,  what  a good  educationist  would  call 
the  best  possible  teaching  is  by  some  persons  who 
ought  to  know  better  often  denounced  as  cram. 
Jacotot  defined  teaching  as  the  act  of  causing  another 
to  know.  There  is  never  any  teaching  done  by  a 
teacher  unless  there  is  learning  done  by  the  pupil  or 
pupils.  Teaching  is  accomplished  when  the  teacher’s 
mind  is  brought  into  actual  contact  with  that  of  his 
pupil,  when  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  are  equally 
anxious,  the  one  to  teach,  the  other  to  learn,  and  when 
both  work  together  until  facts  and  ideas  clearly  ap- 
prehended by  the  teacher  become  the  possession  of 
the  pupil.  This  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  intellec- 
tual teaching  that  could  be  given  to  youth — iteacliiug 
■which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  many  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work,  but  which  some  educational  wiseacres 
have  lately  discovered  to  be  only  cram.  Why  is 
this?  Is  it  because  this  teaching  has  enabled  our 
students  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  come 
under  its  influence  to  achieve  distinction  at  the  In- 
termediate examinations  and  the  universities  ? If  a 
few  improvements  were  once  introduced,  there  could 
be  no  better  method  invented  than  our  Irish  Inter- 
mediate system  for  detecting  quacks  and  cram,  and 
for  discovering  earnest,  clever,  and  well-taught  pupils. 
Nothing  of  human  devising  is  absolutely  perfect,  but 
our  Intermediate  system  might  be  made  very  nearly 
so.  It  would  tend  to  give  steadiness  to  schools  that 
suffer  from  fluctuating  grants  of  results  fees  from  the 
Board  on  the  results  of  yearly  examinations,  if  a fixed 
sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  average  amount  earned 
by  bona  fide  Intermediate  schools  were  granted  as  a 
yearly  endowment,  the  average  to  be  taken  on  the 
last  five  years,  and  the  results  payments  to  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced  all  over.  That  is  all,  my  Lord, 
that  I have  to  say  as  to  examinations.  Now,  let  me 
say  a word  on  inspection.  It  would  be  most  desirable 
to  have  a modified  system  of  inspection  such  as  I have 
sketched  in  my  written  evidence,  viz,  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  nature  and  state  of  school  premises,  how 
the  school  is  supplied  with  scientific  apparatus,  and 
whether  there  is  a special  laboratory,  the  average 
number  of  pupils,  and  the  percentage  of  pu- 
pils successful  each  year  at  the  Intermediate, 
university,  and  college  examinations  ; the  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  of  the  teachers  ; whether  teachers 
of  science  can  handle  apparatus  skilfully,  and  give 
practical  instruction ; the  order  and  discipline  main- 
tained, and  how  the  preparatory  and  under-prepara- 
tory classes  (if  there  be  such)  are  taught.  No  grants  for 
science  teaching  should  be  made  to  schools  where  the 
subjects  are  not  illustrated  by  experiments,  specimens, 
diagrams,  maps,  &c.  The  inspector  could  see  whether 
these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  report  accordingly. 
He  might  also  have  power  to  examine  the  lower 


classes  in  reading  and  spelling  orally  and  from  dicta-- 
tion,  arithmetic,  tables,  &c. ; in  fact,  in  such  subjects1 
as  might  perhaps  be  neglected  where  the  best  pupils, 
are  being  prepared  for  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions. The  Intermediate  examinations,  which  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  a large  proportion  of  the- 
pupils  of  Intermediate  schools,  provide  by  far  the 
fairest  and  most  efficient  general  inspection  that  could 
be  devised  for  testing  the  scholars  studying  the 
courses  set  for  the  various  grades.  A few  things, . 
of  course,  of  importance  cannot  be  tested  by  written 
examination.  As  to  the  necessity  of  testing  by  oral 
examination  the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages,. 
I think  far  too  much  has  been  made  of  that. 
I have  never  had  any  experience  of  a teacher  of' 
French  or  German  who  could  not  teach  the  pro- 
nunciation as  well  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, nor  have  I heard  of  any  teachers  of  these- 
languages  in  Northern  schools  who  were  unable  to  do 
so.  The  pronunciation  of  English  and  the  art  of  read- 
ing English  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  likely  to  be  ne- 
glected in  Intermediate  schools.  I have  made  a point 
of  causing  all  classes  to  read  aloud  the  literature 
set  in  the  English  Grade  courses,  both  poetry  and 
prose,  simply  to  make  certain  that  correct  pro- 
nunciation should  be  acquired  and  the  meaning 
understood,  befoie  portions  of  poetry  are  committed 
to  memory  or  prose  portions  prepared  as  lessons. 

I can  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  this  method,  for 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  out  of  over  500 
worked  papers  in  English  sent  up  from  the  Upper 
Sullivan  School,  not  twenty  were  rejected.  Besides, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  speak  French  or 
German  in  order  to  be  well  versed  in  French 
or  German  literature.  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
surely  a great  German  scholar,  and  he  could  never- 
speak  German  with  facility.  On  the  other  hand, 

I once  met  a man,  a cicerone  at  the  cathedral 
in  Antwerp,  who  spoke  English,  as  I thought, 
particularly  well  when  showing  me  round.  On  asking 
him,  I learned  that  he  had  never  been  in 
England,  that  he  thought  he  spoke  English  very 
badly,  but  that  he  spoke  five  other  languages  pretty 
well.  On  further  inquiring,  I found  that  he  was 
quite  illiterate,  in  fact,  that  he  could  read  or  write 
no  language.  If  to  be  able  to  speak  foreign 
tongues,  so  as  to  be  able  to  travel  through  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  spoken  without  incon- 
venience, be  the  highest  scholarship  that  should  be 
aimed  at  in  learning  modern  languages,  then  the 
Antwerp  cicerone  was  a wonderful  scholar.  The 
Intermediate  Board  should,  perhaps,  require  from 
every  teacher  of  French  and  German  a certificate 
from  some  recognised  teacher  or  professor  in  whom 
they  have  confidence,  and  then  they  would  be  sure 
that  the  classes  were  in  the  hands  of  persons 
qualified  to  instruct  in  pronunciation.  I do  not  see 
how  oral  examinations  in  science  subjects  could  be 
carried  out  conveniently  at  present,  because  in  many 
Intermediate  schools  there  are  not  laboratories  oi 
sufficient  apparatus.  But  the  Board  could  insist  that 
proper  appliances  should  be  procured  for  illustrating 
lectures,  so  that  the  pupils  might  be  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  things,  and  not  with  words, 
and  learn  about  things  by  obtaining  sense- 
impressions,  and  not  mere  ideas  from  a,  book 
or  from  the  lips  of  a lecturer.  Mere- 
telling  or  lecturing,  in  all  subjects,  but 
especially  in  scientific  subjects,  is  not  teaching.  I 
think  the  Intermediate  Board  should  assist  schools  by 
grants  to  obtain  apparatus  and  sufficient  equipment 
for  teaching  science  effectively.  As  to  the  setting 
of  papers,  every  headmaster  and  all  Intermediate 
teachers  that  I have  spoken  to  on  the  subject,, 
agree  that  of  late  years  the  mathematical  papers- 
especially  have  been  made  too  hard  for  the  average 
boy  and  girl,  especially  in  arithmetic.  The  other 
papers,  too,  especially  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  are 
beyond  the  average  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl.  The 
papers  in  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  much  fairer 
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than  those  in'  mathematics,  and  yet  fault  is  found 
with  the  trickiness  of  the  questions  on  grammar 
and  composition.  T have  said  in  my  printed 
-evidence  that  a small  committee  of  experts,  in 
whom  both  the  Board  and  the  teachers  would  have 
confidence,  should  revise  the  papers  before  having 
them  printed.  That  committee  should  be  made 
up  of  men  who  have  had  abundant  experience  in 
teaching  the  subjects,  and  who  therefore  know  what 
the  average  capacities  of  young  people  are.  No 
man  who  has  not  had  practical  experience  in  teaching 
could  be  a skilful  and  safe  examiner.  The  multi- 
plication of  courses  would  lead  to  a necessary 
increase  in  the  teaching  staffs  which  most  schools 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for.  I should  prefer 
that  a good  range  of  science  subjects  should  be 
added  to  all  the  courses  from  the  Preparatory  up  to 
the  Senior  Grade.  In  my  written  evidence  I neglected 
to  mention  that  a science  subject  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory on  all  students,  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  as 
well  as  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades.  Drawing 
should  be  encouraged  all  the  way  through.  A pupil 
should  be  allowed  to  add  on  the  marks  for  drawing 
to  any  total  prescribed  by  the  Board,  on  the  ground 
that  private  study  out  of  class  is  not  given 
to  the  subject.  Modern  science  should  begin 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  it  would  not  keep  back 
pupils,  but  help  them  on  in  their  other  studies.  The 
moral  influence  of  scientific  study  tends  to  make 
young  people  humble,  truth-loving,  and  reverent. 
Mere  literary  studies  often  tend  to  make  young  folks 
bumptious.  The  science  for  the  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  communicated  mainly  by  conversational 
lectures,  with  experiments,  of  which  notes  should  be 
made  by  the  pupils,  which  should  be  examined  and 
corrected  afterwards  by  the  teacher.  It  should  not  be 
learned,  therefore,  from  a book  in  the  first  instance. 
Whether  the  Commission  in  their  wisdom  decide  to 
create  different  courses  for  Intermediate  schools  or 
not,  all  .1  plead  for  is  that  the  different  branches  of 
science  should  get  the  benefit  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  clause,  and  be  placed  in  a position  of  honour 
and  importance  on  the  curricula  of  the  grades. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  science  was  in  the  Irish 
atmosphere  : now  Ireland,  as  regards  science  teaching, 
is  only  a by-word.  The  results  system  in  the  National 
schools  and  the  operation  of  the  Intermediate  system 
combined,  have  produced  this  sad  state  of  affairs.  I 
have  been  teaching  through  all  that  period,  and  am 
convinced  of  this.  I would  have  no  special  commercial 
course,  and  for  this  I have  given  reasons  in  my 
written  evidence.  I should  be  inclined  to  have  girls 
and  boys  competing  with  each  other  as  at  the 
universities,  but  the  ’examination  should  be  cast  in  a 
different  mould  for  the  time  to  come.  With  regard  to 
primary  and  secondary  schools  and  primary  and 
secondary  education,  I would  define  a primary  school 
as  one  that  is  organised  mainly  with  a view  to  teach 
reading,  spelling  and  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements 
of  English  grammar,  and  geography  to  the  children  of 
labourers,  artisans,  and  the  lower  middle  classes,  at 
very  low  rates  or  free.  Such  schools , furnish  all  the 
education  that  most  of  the  children  of  the  country 
receive,  therefore  they  are  finishing  schools  for  the 
majority  of  young  people.  In  the  teaching  of  extra 
branches  they  perform  a needful  work,  for  lads  intended 
for  business,  for  farming,  and  for  trades  (carpenters, 
Ac.)  require  to  learn  such  subjects  as  book-keeping, 
agriculture,  mensuration,  geometry-,  and  drawing. 
Primary  and  Intermediate  schools  overlap  each 
other  in  this  and  every  country,  but  that  cannot  be 
helped.  The  primary  schools  are  the  finishing  schools 
for  the  great  majority  of  children,  but  those  who 
have  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge  should  not 
enter  an  Intermediate  school  later  than  11  or  12 
years  of  age.  The  education  of  the  Intermediate  is 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  primary  school  ; 
and,  besides,  habits  of  study  have  to  be  formed,  and 
a love  of  work  acquired,  as  well  as  a love  of  learning 


for  its  own  sake  ; and  this  can  hardly  be  accomplished  Feb.  9,  1899. 
in  the  case  of  a boy  who  has  remained  at  a National  Mr_ 
school  until  he  is  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Such  a boy  Speers,  b.sc. 
never  gets  into  the  current  of  an  Intermediate  school, 
and  is  seldom  a success.  A secondary  or  Inter- 
mediate school  is  one  that  is  organised  to  teach 
English  thoroughly,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 

French,  German,  Ac.,  modern  science — chemistry, 
physics,  mechanics,  physiography,  physiology,  botany, 
drawing,  painting,  domestic  economy,  and  instru- 
mental music — the  two  lat  ter  subjects  in  girls'  schools. 

I do  not  mention  Celtic,  for  I think  it  should  not  be 
made  an  Intermediate  subject.  An  Intermediate 
school  is  one  intended  mainly  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society, 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  substantial  fees,  and 
also  for  the  higher  education  of  clever  and  ambitious 
children  of  the  humbler  classes.  One  word  with  re- 
gard to  the  pass  and  honour  papers  that  have  been 
gone  into  by  Professor  FitzGerald  this  morning.  I 
find  I have  not  a note  of  it  here,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  either  what  Professor  FitzGerald  has  proposed 
— that  is,  a pass  paper  and  an  honour  paper — or  two- 
thirds  of  the  questions  on  the  same  paper  being 
pass  questions,  and  one-third  of  them  honour  ques- 
tions, and  each  carrying  about  three  times  as  many 
marks  as  the  pass  questions,  would  be  a solution  of 
that  matter.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  pass  and  honour 
questions  for  the  time  to  come. 

8304.  Chairman. — You  are  headmaster  of  two 
schools,  are  you  not! — No,  I am  the  headmaster  of  one 
school.  I am  not  the  headmaster  of  the  Sullivan 
National  school. 

8305.  On  the  list  of  results  fees  there  is  the  Upper 
Sullivan  School  for  boys  and  the  Upper  Sullivan 
School  for  girls  ? — It  is  a mixed  school. 

8306.  Could  you  kiudly  tell  me  the  number  of 
students  that  you  had  within  the  Intermediate 
Education  ages  during  the  last  year  ? — During  the 
last  year  we  had  about  seventy  students. 

8307.  A ccording  to  the  returns  that  I have  here,  you 
had  altogether  on  the  school  roll  forty-three  boys  in 
one  school  and  twenty-five  girls  in  another ; that 
would  be  sixty- eight,  would  it  not? — Yes,  that  would 
be  sixty-eight.  I thought  it  wa3  seventy. 

8308.  I make,  as  well  as  I can,  within  the  Inter- 
mediate ages,  forty  in  one  school  and  twenty-three  in 
the  other  ; that  would  be  sixty-three  ? — That  would  be 
about  right. 

8309.  Now,  I find  that  the  number  of  those  that- 
passed  were  as  follows  : — Of  boys  there  were  eight  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade,  two  in  the  J unior  Grade,  and 
two  in  the  Middle  Grade,  making  a total  of  twelve.  Is 
that  right  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

8310.  And  of  the  young  ladies,  four  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade,  six  in  the  Junior  Grade,  and  two  in  the 
Senior  Grade,  making  twelve  in  all.  That  is,  boys  and 
girls  together,  twenty  four  ? — Yes,  twenty-four.  That 
is  right ; twelve  boys  and  twelve  girls  passed  the 
examination. 

8311.  I suppose  I need  hardly  ask  you  this.  Were 
not  all  the  students  that  you  had  (the  sixty-three 
students  within  Intermediate  ages)  efficiently  taught  t 
Yes,  they  were  efficiently  taught. 

8312.  And  I suppose  that  they  were  all  of  average 
ability  ?— Well,  yes,  of  fair  ability.  We  had  not, 
certainly,  this  year  as  much  talent  in  our  school  as  we 
often  have  had. 

8313.  It  is  not  brilliancy  I am  looking  to,  but  more 
to  average  talent.  I suppose  you  had  not  many 
dullards,  that  could  learn  nothing?— We  had  no 
dullards. 

8314.  Now  of  those  63  students  of  average  ability, 
efficiently  taught,  you  received  results  fees  upon  only 
24 1— Yes. 

8315.  You  were  paid  for  the  teaching  of  only  24  ? 

— That  is  so. 

8316  Do  you  not  think  that  that  shews  something 
wrong  in  the  working  of  our  system  ? — This  year  wo 
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. Feb.  9.  1899.  have  been  paid  on  fewer  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
Mr.  Adam  f°r  many  years  past.  It  is  more  an  accident  than 

Speers,  ii.sc.  anything  else. 

8317.  But  supposing  the  examinations  were  fair 
examinations,  do  you  not  think  that  a larger  percent- 
age of  your  students  should  have  passed  1 — I think 
that  a larger  percentage  of  our  students  should  have 
passed  ; I should  say  if  it  had  been  a mere  pass  exami- 
nation they  should  all  have  passed. 

8318.  Therefore,  in  your  view,  the  pass  examina- 
tions as  conducted  by  this  Board  must  be  of  a very 
faulty  description? — Yes,  the  pass  examinations  are 
too  hai’d.  I have  said  so  here  in  this  paper. 

8319.  I know  you  have.  It  is  not  at  all  by  way 
of  contradicting  or  cross-examining  you  that  I put 
these  questions ; it  is  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
attention  to  certain  particular  matters.  Now  if  63 
ought  to  have  passed,  and'  only  24  passed,  the  pass 
paper  must  have  been  much  too  high? — Yes,  but 
the  whole  of  the  63  were  not,  and  could  not  have 
been  presented  at  your  examination. 

8320.  No,  but  if  the  examination  had  been 
easier,  there  would  have  been  more  presented  than 
there  were? — No.  We  send  lip  every  boy  and  girl 
of  examinable  age  who  has  read  the  course,  and 
this  year  we  sent  up  all ; and  we  do  it  in  order 
that  the  whole  school  may  come  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Intermediate  examination,  which  I 
set  a high  value  upon.  This  year  we  had  the  smallest 
number  passing  that  have  passed  for  a long  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  had  only  50  per  cent ; but  we  sent 
up  the  whole  school  for  examination. 

8321.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  sent  up 
about  48  or  50  students? — We  sent  48,  and  24 
passed ; if  I had  picked  them,  and  only  sent  the  24 
whom  I knew  to  be  best,  100  per  cent  would  have 
passed. 

8322.  I assure  you  I do  not  mean  any  reflection 
upon  you;  it  is  upon  the  character  of  our  examina- 
tions I am  trying  to  make  reflections,  you  under- 
stand. Well,  there  were  forty-eight  sent  up,  and 
you  are  of  opinion  that  if  our  pass  papers  were  of 
a proper  description,  the  entire  of  those  forty-eight 
ought  to  have  passed.  Is  that  your  view? — Yes, 
if  the  pass  papers  were  made  sufficiently  easy. 

S3 23.  If  they  were  what  you  are  of  opinion  they 
ought  to  be.  Are  you  in  favour  of  our  pass  papers 
as  they  are  at  present. — I understood  you  were  not? 
— No;  I find  fault  with  the  pass  papers. 

8324.  We  will  deduct  the  forty-eight  from  the 
sixty-three.  You  had  sixty-three  you  say  within  the 
Intermediate  ages,  and  I deduct  from  that  the  forty- 
eight  sent  up  for  the  examination.  Then  there  were 
fifteen  not  sent  up? — They  had  not  been  at  the 
school  long  enough — had  not  read  the  course.  A 
good  many  of  those  would  be  pupils  coming  into  the 

. school,  and  perhaps  going  out  in  a few  months. 

8325.  But  I am  taking  the  numbers  that  were 
upon  your  school  roll  in  November,  1897  ? — Some  of 
those  had  come  into  the  school  the  previous  Septem- 
ber and  perhaps  did  not  remain  the  whole  year,  or 
had  not  read  the  course. 

8326.  I see? — All  who  had  read  the  course  and 
were  of  examinable  age  were  examined,  unless  there 
was  some  reason  of  bad  health.  I could  not  say  just 
now  whether  any  were  excluded  on  account  of  bad 
health;  there  may  have  been  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I am  in  full  possession  of 
Mr  Speers’  opinions,  and  no  question  occurs  to  me 
at  present  that  I wish  to  put  to  him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I have  nothing  to  ask  either. 

8327.  O’Conor  Don. — You  recommend  that 

botany  should  be  included  in  the  boys’  course? — I 
do.  . 

8328.  And  you  object  to  oral  examination.  How 

could  you  examine  in  botany  without  an 
oral  examination,  to  have  an  examination 
that  would  be  worth  anything?— I do  not 


object  to  oral  examinations  in  science, 
by  any  means.  I say  I do  not  see  how  oral  examina- 
tions could  be  carried  on  in  science  at  the  present 
time,  because  a great  number  of  our  Intermediate 
schools  have  no  laboratory  means  of  giving  practical 
instruction.  In  the  Upper  Sullivan  School  there  is 
a laboratory;  we  have  had  a successful  laboratory 
for  twenty  years,  from  which  we  have  turned  out 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  have  passed 
through  the  Royal  University.  It  could  be  done  in 
the  Upper  Sullivan  School. 

8329.  But  what  I was  alluding  to  was  your 
recommendation  that  this  additional  subject  should 
be  added  to  the  boys’  programme,  and  connecting 
that  with  your  objection  to  having  any  grant  what- 
ever payable  upon  oral  examination.  What  would 
be  the  use  of  adding  it  to  the  examination  if  there 
is  to  be  no  grant  paid  upon  it? — What  I mean  is 
this — that  the  amount  of  grant  should  not  depend 
upon  the  recommendation  of  an  inspector  in  the 
last  instance,  but  the  recommendation  of  an 
inspector,  or  the  report  of  an  inspector,  should  go 
this  length — that  if  a school  is  not  provided  with 
apparatus,  and  all  other  school  equipment  for  the 
efficient  teaching  of  science,  the  Intermediate  Board 
should  not  recognise  that  school  as  one  to  which 
a science  grant  should  be  given. 

8330.  I understand  quite  your  proposal  with 
regard  to  science  teaching,  but  what  I wanted  to 
know  was  how  you  propose  we  are  to  pay  for 
examination  in  botany,  which  you  propose  to  add 
to  the  boys’  programme? — Well,  if  a teacher  in  a 
school  knows  botany  himself,  I can  hardly  fancy  any 
teacher,  who  knows  botany  practically  and  could 
describe  plants,  teaching  it  to  any  boy  without  using 
plants  and  teaching  him  to  describe  them. 

8331.  But  how  are  we  to  test  that  boy’s  knowledge 
in  botany  ? — It  is  not  easy  to  test  a boy’s  knowledge 
in  botany  unless  the  specimens  are  laid  down  before 
the  boy  at  the  examination,  and  he  is  required  to 
describe  the  specimens  laid  down.  I know  the 
difficulty  there  is. 

8332.  You  see  that  difficulty  ? — I do. 

8333.  And  that  was  the  real  reason  why  we  struck 
out  botany  from  the  boys’  examination — because  we 
found  it  impossible  to  examine  them? — Then  it 
should  have  been  struck  out  of  the  girls’  examina- 
tion also,  because  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should 
be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

8334.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I think  you  said 
the  twenty-four  pupils  who  passed  from  your  school 
were  the  pupils  you  considered  the  upper  half  of 
those  presented  for  examination.  Thus  the 
examination  selected  the  same  pupils  for  passing 
that  you  would  have  selected  yourself.  The  twenty- 
four  selected  by  the  examiners  are  those  you  would 
have  selected? — I would  consider  those  were  the 
best,  certainly. 

8335.  I want  to  ask  you  this  question,  which  was 
suggested  to  me  by  that  statement  of  yours.  Have 
the  examinations  generally  discriminated  fairly 
amcng  the  pupils? — It  is  my  experience  that  they 
have. 

8336.  So  far  as  discriminating  the  relative  value, 
of  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  fail-? — That  has  been  my  experience. 

8337.  There  are  two  schools  on  the  Sullivan 
foundation  ? — There  are  three  National  schools,  and 
there  is  one  Upper  or  Intermediate  school — all  of 
them  endowed  by  the  Sullivan  bequest. 

8338.  Do  you  receive  many  pupils  from  the 
National  schools?— We  do  not  receive  a large  number 

not  as  many  as  you  would  suppose.  We  sometimes 

receive  perhaps  half-a-dozen  in  a year,  sometimes  a 
dozen,  from  the  National  schools,  but  we  receive 
as  many  from  the  private  Preparatory  schools. 

8339.  Dr.  Barkley.— You  have  had  experience 
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of  teaching  science  for  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  for  our  examination? — I have  had 
great  experience  in  teaching  it  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  I have  earned  of  results  fees 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  between 
£3,000  and  £4,000. 

8340.  You  are  still  teaching  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  as  well  as  for  our  examination? — 
I am,  although  it  is  really  nott  a profitable 
business  at  the  present  moment,  and  has  not  been 
for  several  years. 

8341.  That  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  I 
wish  to  get  your  experience.  Does  our  present  pro- 
gramme and  scheme  of  examinations  fit  in  as  well 
as  it  ought  with  the  Science  and  Art  examinations, 
or  could  lyou  recommend  any  alterations  to  make  it 
fit  in  better? — It  does  not  fit  in  with  the  Science 
and  Art  examinations  satisfactorily.  I think  it 
would  be  a very  good  tiling  if  what  Professor 
Preston  was  saying  yesterday,  and  what  I thought, 
from  reading  the  report,  the  Chairman,  the  Chief 
Baron,  approved  of,  and  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
— that  there  should  be  a unification  of  the  Inter- 
mediate with  the  programme  of  science  prescribed 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  I would 
welcome  that  very  heartily. 

8342.  But  in  the  meantime,  until  such  a unifica- 
tion becomes  possible  would  you  recommend  any 
change  in  our  present  programme  to  make  it  fit  in 
better  with  the  Science  and  Art  programme?— 
I do  not  think  we  can  malce  the  programmes  fit  in 
with  each  other.  The  only  thing  I would  recom- 
mend in  the  matter  of  the  science  programmes  of 
the  Intel-mediate  Board  is  that  they  should  add  a 
great  many  marks  to  those  that  are  already  given 
for  science  subjects — 'give  chemistry,  say,  750  marks, 
and  other  science  subjects  accordingly,  in  order  to 
attract  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  put  these  subjects 
in  their  proper  relative  place  with  regard  to  other 


8343.  Do  you  send  in  the  same  boys  and  girls  for 
the  Science  and  Art  examinations  as  for  our 
examinations?— I may  say  we  have  sent  in  hardly 
any  students  to  your  science  examinations  for  some 
years  past;  ever  since  the  Intermediate  Board 
diminished  the  maximum  marks  that  could  be  pre- 
sented, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  science  teach- 
in  for  the  Intermediate  Board  could  not  be  carried 
on  satisfactorily  at  the  Upper  Sullivan  School ; 
and  from  other  headmasters,  I find  that  it  had  a 
similar  effeot  in  their  schools— that  it  has  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  teaching  of  science. 

8344.  Your  remedy  for  that,  until  we  can  get  a 
unification  of  the  two  examinations,  would  be  to 
add  fifty  per  cent,  to  our  marks  for  scientific  subjects . 
Yes-  and  to  increase  the  maximum  number,  so 
that ’it  would  be  possible  for  young  people  to  present 
science  subjects.  The  truth  is  the  numbers  run  so 
that  I have  had  great  difficulty,  and  the  students 
have  had  great  difficulty,  in  putting  in  science  with 
the  other  subjects,  and  not  running  the  total  marks 
300  below,  or  200  over,  the  maximum  number 
allowed.  The  result  was  that  science  had  to  go  to 


the  wall.  , 

8345.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  ot  the  munDei 
of  students  you  still  present  year  by  year  in  the 
Science  and  Art  examinations  1— Well,  the  Science 
and  Art  examinations  are  such  now  that  we  do 
not  present  tlie  half,  or  the  third,  of  the  students 
we  used  to  present.  I have  presented  tome- 
times,  in  days  of  old,  as  many  as  forty-eight  students 
in  chemistry,  as  many  as  thirty-two  in  practical 
chemistry— analysis,  and  so  forth— m one  year  ; and 
I have  sent  in  as  many  as  sixty  students  in 
physiography,  and  large  numbers  m human 
phvsidogy  geology,  and  such  «h,eets.  Now,  I 
could  nS  get,  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  s 
examination,  twenty  students,  at  the  most,  in 
physiography;  perhaps  as  many,  or  not  so  many, 


in  chemistry ; and  half  as  many  as  that — about  ten  Icb.  9, 1899- 
or  a dozen,  for  practical  chemistry  in  the  laboratory.  Mr  Adam 
At  the  present  time  we  have  not  a third  as  many  Speers,  b sc. 
as  we  used  to  have  for  those  subjects. 

8346.  Some  of  your  students,  I believe,  have 
distinguished  themselves  very  highly  at  those 
examinations? — Yes.  In  one  year,  out  of  four 
honours  obtained  in  Ireland  in  chemistry,  three  of 
them  were  obtained  by  students  of  the  Sullivan 
Upper  School. 

8347.  Were  those  students  going  in  for  our 
examinations  or  remaining  outside  them  altogether  ? 

— Some  of  those  were  ait  your  examinations. 

S348.  Did  they  take  chemistry  at  our  examina- 
tions?— Yes.  John  Hawthorne,  who  took  first  class 
honours  in  chemistry  at  the  Science  and  Art 
examination  four  or  five  years  ago,  obtained  at  his 
Degree  examination  last  autumn  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, the  very  highest  honours  in  chemistry  and, 
experimental  science — in  fact,  he  was  classed  first 
man  in  Ireland  hi  those  subjeobs.  He  was  examined 
in  Senior  Grade  chemistry  at  your  examinations.  I 
might  mention  also  many  other  students  who  took 
your  examinations  in  chemistry,  and  those  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

8349.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  passed  our  examination  last  year 
took  science  as  part  of  their  cohrse? — Only  one,  and 
he  took  high  honours  in  chemistry.  The  fact  is  they 
could  not  take  it. 


8350.  I see  one  of  your  proposals  is  to  make  one 
scientific  subject  (I  presume  that  means  other  than 
mathematics)  compulsory  ? — Yes,  I would  make  such 
a subject  as  physiography  compulsory  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade.  I was  very  pleased  to  hear  Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald  urging  that. 

8351.  But  is  there  not  this  difficulty  about  that — 
that  a great  many  schools  have  been  established 
over  the  country,  mainly  with  a view  to  giving  in- 
struction in  classics  and  modem  languages,  many  ol 
which  have  no  arrangements,  I believe,  for  teaching 
these  practical  sciences? — It  would  not  take  very 
much  preparation  in  any  school  to  teach 
physiography,  I should  think,  and  it  is  very 
important  to  begin  such  studies  early.  As 
soon  as  a child  is  able  to  read,  “ The  cream 
swims  on  the  top  of  the  milk,”  the  child  is  able,  m 
all  likelihood,  to  understand  the  reason  why,  and  a 
good  teacher  will  show  why.  The  knowledge  of 
common  things  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  begin  too 
soon.  I had  the  opportunity  of  teaching  common 
things  to  pupils  from  the  age  of  eight  years  and 
upwLds  when  I wax  headmaster  of  a,  National 
school,  and  I know  that  those  pupils  when  they 
casne  to  bo  12,  and  even  younger  than  that,  could 
be  taught  almost  anything;  whereas,  of  the  pupil* 
who  come  to  me  now  from  National  and  Jvep&tB,- 
tory  school*,  X cannot  teach  science  to  titty  per 

Cest52  But  the  praetical  difficulty  is  that  there  are 
many  small  Intel-mediate  schools  where  the  teacher* 
themselves  are  not  qualified  to  teach  science  properly, 
and  of  course  they  have  no  proper  apparatus  « »thei 
arrangements  for  teaching  science  t— Well,  the.  e is 
"Silo  in  that  of  course,  hnt  to  all  general  rule, 
SrSd  he  exceptions.  There  are  m the  coun- 
STto£»  schools  that  should  he  encouraged; 
2d  I think  a rule  which  might  app  y to  “ties 
like  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork  should  not 
X forced  on  school*  in  small  country  towns^ 
T have  a strong  feeling  that  one  way  in 
which  a portion  of  the  income  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  should  he  applied  would  he  to  giyeendow- 
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from  the  Preparatory  Grade  up,  exceptions  might 
be  made  in  their  case. 

8353.  In  teaching  science  you  give  as  much  prac- 
tical teaching  as  possible.  Does  that  involve  labora- 
tory work  from  the  very  beginning,  or,  when  teach- 
ing the  elements,  does  not  the  teaching  take  the 
form  of  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments? — Oh, 
we  illustrate  everything  by  experiments. 

8354.  But  would  you  put  a pupil  going  up  for  the 
Preparatory  Grade  through  a laboratory  course  be- 
fore sending  him  up  in  chemistry  ? — No,  I would 
not;  but  I would  certainly  make  him  familiar  with 
tilings;  I would  let  him  make  experiments  in  the 
laboratory — some  experiments;  and  I would  show 
him  experiments  again  and  again,  I would 
familiarise  him  with  things. 

8355.  At  what  grade  would  you  think  it  desirable 
that  he  should  show  some  knowledge  of  laboratory 
work? — It  is  very  hard  to  answer  that  question;  I 
have  had  students  at  14  years  of  age  that  had 
obtained  honours  in  practical  chemistry  from  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art — at  14;  but  that 
is  a very  extraordinary  thing. 

8356.  Should  we  make  it  compulsory  at  the 
Middle  Grade,  for  instance,  to  show  that  they  had 
seme  knowledge  of  laboratory  work? — I think  that  is 
possible;  I think  if  they  are  going  to  learn  chemistry 
at  all  they  should  haye  some  knowledge  of  laboratory 
work  at  the  Middle  Grade. 

8357.  With  regard  to  your  difficulty  about  an  oral 
examination  in  botany,  I do  not  know  if  you  have 
the  same  difficulty  in  reference  to  a practical  ex- 
amination. If  a sufficient  number  of  the  same  plants 
were  sent  down  to  each  centre,  where  an  examination 
in  botany  was  being  held,  would  you  see  any  objec- 
tion to  the  examination  being  practical  in  reference 
to  those  plants? — None  at  all;  that  could  be  very 
nicely  managed,  I think,  in  the  case  of  boys 
presenting  botany — to  send  to  the  centre  some  speci- 
mens with  an  examiner;  those  specimens  should 
then  be  handed  to  the  boys,  who  would  be  expected 
to  describe  them. 

8358.  It  has  been  suggested  in  reference  to  chemis- 
try also  that  some  substance  might  be  sent  down, 
with  instructions  for  the  boys  to  make  an  analysis 
as  part  of  the  examination.  Of  course  it  would  have 
to  be  something  that  could  be  analysed  in  the  time ; 
but  do  you  think  there  is  any  practical  difficulty 
about  that? — The  practical  difficulty  is  where  there 
is  no  laboratory;  it  is  quite  easy  to  do  that  where 
the  school  has  a laboratory. 

8359.  It  might  be  imposed  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  sending  up  pupils  in  chemistry  that  there 
should  be  a laboratory? — Yes,  but  still  I think  good 
work  can  be  done  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
chemistry  without  a proper  laboratory — that  is  to 
.-say,  without  working  benches  for  students  to  go  to, 
and  spend  two  or  three  hours  a week  repeating  the 
-experiments  that  the  lecturer  had  made,  and  also 
analysing. 

8360.  But  supposing  we  could  do  well  enough 
without  a laboratory  for  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades,  might  it  not  be  insisted  upon,  in  sending  up 
students  for  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  in  those 
subjects? — It  might  be  insisted  upon  if  you  could 
get  a laboratory  in  the  neighbourhood  at  which  they 
■could  be  examined.  None  of  our  laboratories  accom- 
modate very  many.  Dr.  Letts  has  a fine  laboratory 
-at  the  Queen’s  College. 

8361.  I know  when  Dr.  Andrews  was  professor 
only  a small  portion  of  the  class  could  be  passed 
through  the  laboratory? — My  laboratory  holds  is 
many  as  Dr.  Andrews’,  and  that  is  twelve  at  a time. 
In  the  Queen’s  College  laboratory  now,  however,  I 
suppose  they  could  accommodate  eighty  or  100  at 
a time;  but  there  is  no  other  large  laboratory  in 
Ulster. 

8362.  The  difficulty  is  the  want  of  laboratories 
where  examinations  could  be  held? — I think  so. 


8363.  You  have  had  experience  of  a school  where 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  together;  do  you  think 
that  where  the  numbers  to  be  examined  are  small 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  having 
a common  centre  for  boys  and  girls  working 
their  papers  under  the  same  superintendence? — I do 
not  consider  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
that. 

8364.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  are  of  opinion 
that  a medal  should  be  given  for  music? — Yes. 

8365.  What  precisely  do  you  understand  by 
music? — Well,  I consider  that  music  should  not  be 
restricted  merely  to  theoretical  music — harmony. 

8366.  How  could  the  examination  be  arranged  so 
that  that  medal  should  be  awarded  as  the  result  of  a 
competitive  examination.  I wish  merely  to  know 
your  view;  the  thing  seems  to  me  impracticable ; 
how  would  you  conduct  that  competitive  examina- 
tion?— I could  hardly  say  how  I should  conduct  it. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  was  the  only  ques- 
tion I wished  to  ask  you. 

8367.  Chairman. — I wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
more  questions  as  to  the  difficulty  said  to  exist 
under  our  programme  of  students  taking  science 
subjects.  Would  you  just  take  a piece  of  paper  for 
a moment.  I believe  you  do  not  teach  Greek  in 
your  school  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  my  school  we  have  a 
classical  master  who  teaches  Greek.  I have  not 
taught  Greek  myself  for  many  years  past. 

8368.  You  present  students  in  Greek? — Often. 

8369.  Will  you  take  these  figures,  because  I want 
to  see  where  the  difficulty  arises,  with  a view  to 
obviating  it.  Take  English,  1,200 — everyone  must 
take  that;  Latin,  1,200;  French,  700;  arithmetic  (I 
suppose  you  would  like  to  examine  them  in  that), 
500 ; Euclid  or  algebra,  600  ? — Not  both. 

8370.  At  present  I am  putting  them  alternatively ; 

2 will  give  you  another  table  of  figures  with  them 
both?— Yes. 

8371.  Drawing,  500;  both  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy,  1,000— that  is,  500  each?— That  is  too 
little. 

8372.  But  those  are  the  marks.  Does  not  that 
make  5,700? — It  does. 

8373.  First  tell  me  what  your  objection  would  be 
to  your  pupils  presenting  themselves  in  those 
subjects  only.  They  do  not  amount  altogether  to 
6,000  ? — What  would  be  my  objection  to  what? 

8374.  To  a boy  being  examined  in  those  subjects — 
5,700? — Here  is  how  it  stands;  there  is  English, 
Latin,  French ; the  boy  perhaps  has  German. 

8375.  Those  amount  to  5,700  marks,  do  they  not? 
—5,700,  yes. 

8376.  That  would  be  rather  a nice  programme  to 
examine  a boy  in? — It  would  be  a very  nice  pro- 
gramme. 

8377.  Tell  me  what  the  practical  objection  to  that 
would  be,  in  the  view  of  any  schoolmaster — in  your 
own  view? — I would  have  no  objection  at  all  to  it 
personally,  except  that  I would  have  an  objection 
to  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  being  considered 
only  worth  1,000  marks.  I would  put  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  at,  say,  1,500. 

8378.  Then  your  objection  to  taking  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  is  that  you  think  the  marks 
are  not  enough? — The  scholars  think  so. 

Chairman. — That  is  an  answer  to  my  question. 

8379.  O’Conor  Don. — I think  the  objection  is  a 
little  more  than  that.  The  numbers  added  together 
come  to  5,700? — Yes. 

8380.  And  the  total  number  a boy  can  go  in  for  is 
6,000?— Yes. 

8381.  Therefore  those  numbers  are  300  short,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  select  something  else  ?— 
Quite  so. 

8382.  Chairman. — Why  do  they  select  something 
that  will  bring  in  300  more? — It  is  quite  easy  to 
understand  why  they  do  so,  because  these  pupils  that 
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cannot  present  the  full  marks  at  the  examination, 
and  who  are  amongst  our  very  best  pupils,  imagine 
themselves  handicapped. 

8383.  And  they  will  be  included  in  the  competi- 
tion ? — They  will  be  included  in  the  competition. 

8384.  Then  you  would  be  obliged  to  put  in  what 
appears  a useless  subject,  to  bring  the  total  up  to 
'6,000? — I do  not  propose  putting  in  these  subjeots 
to  make  it  up. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I can  give  you  a 
case  of  a young  lady  from  one  of  the  convent  schools 
who  got  first  place  in  all  Ireland  simply  because  she 


had  the  good  sense  not  to  go  in  for  too  many  sub- 
jects; she  did  not  go  in  for  the  full  number  of 
marks;  she  gave  in  a small  number  of  subjects,  and 
go l such  high  scoring  in  those  subjects  that  she  got 
Lighest  place. 

8385.  Chairman. — Have  the  results  fees  any- 
thing to  do  with  students  taking  a sufficient  number 
of  subjects  to  secure  the  full  marks? — I do  not  con- 
sider results  fees  have  anything  to  do  with  it, 
because  results  fees  were  increased  so  much  because 
of  honours,  which  is,  I think,  a wise  arrangement. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moorf.,  d.d.,  Principal,  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare  Place,  Dublin; 
President  of  Dublin  & Central  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  examined. 


8386.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Principal  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Training  College? — Yes. 

8387.  And  you  are  chairman  of  the  Dublin  and 
Central  Irish  branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland? — Yes. 

3388.  They  have  favoured  us  with  a very  full 
statement  of  their  views  in  reference  to  this  in- 
quiry, in  answer  to  our  circular? — Do  you  wish  any 
further  particulars  as  to  the  Guild? 

8389.  Oh,  no.  I will  bring  it  all  out,  you  will 
find,  in  a few  moments.  Now,  as  I understand, 
you  represent  generally  the  views  of  the  coun- 
cil and  secretaries  of  the  Guild;  their  names  are 
mentioned  on  page  115  of  the  printed  book  of  evi- 
dence, and  you  need  not  refer  to  them.  You  attend 
here,  I believe,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  repre- 
sent the  council  of  the  Teachers’  Guild? — Yes. 

8390.  And  I believe  that  you  also  desire  to  state 
some  views  of  your  own  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Teachers’  Guild? — Not  necessarily  as  distinct, 
but  perhaps  as  filling  them  in  somewhat. 

8391.  You  wish  to  keep  them  separate? — Yes. 

8392.  Very  well.  You  received  Mr.  Daly's  let- 
ter, in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  and 
avoiding  repetition  of  evidence,  you  were  asked  to 
kindly  inform  us  of  the  points  of  the  written 
evidence  as  to  which  you  desired  to  be  orally 
examined,  and  in  consequence  of  that  letter  we 
have  received  from  you  a paper  specifying  three 
matters — first,  inspection,  its  scope;  secondly,  quali- 
fication of  examiners;  and,  thirdly,  qualification  of 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

8393.  Shall  I take  you  first  as  representing  the 
Teachers’  Guild? — If  you  please. 

8394.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  us  what  your  view 
is  on  the  subject  of  inspection  and  its  scope.  Am  I 
taking  you  out  of  your  order? — Well,  I had  put 
•down  first  teachers,  and  then  inspection. 

8395.  Take  it  in  your  own  way? — What  I am 
anxious  to  do  is  to  give  supplementary  evidence, 
and  perhaps  to  give  some  evidence  on  points 
where  information  may  be  more  open  to  me  than 
to  others.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  value  of  written 
examination  as  a test,  I should  like  to  put  in  evi- 
dence what  I have  noticed  from  my  own  experience 
cf  fourteen  years  at  Kildare  Place.  There  we  find 
the  written  examination  comes  veiy  near  to  being  an 
infallible  test  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates. What  we  find  as  a matter  of  fact  is  that  the 
candidate  who  comes  in  head,  always  remains 
to  the  end  amongst  the  head ; and  very  fre- 
quently (I  should  think  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases)  the  candidate  who  comes  in  head  goes  out 
head.  That  is  not  quite  so  true  with  reference  to 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  list;  there  is  more  varia- 
tion with  regard  to  those  lower  down,  but,  generally 
speaking,  my  experience  of  examinations  as  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Board,  sending  in  candidates 
one  year  and  taking  them  out  two  years  afterwards, 
is  that  they  distinguish  accurately  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  as  far  as  literary  subjects  go. 

8396.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Training 
College? — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Training 
College,  and  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher 
on  leaving  the  College  two  years  after.  That,  I 


say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  skill  in  the  art  of 
teaching;  as  regards  that,  the  examination  is  no 
test.  Then,  with  regard  to  a question  which  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  some  of  the  Commission- - 
over-pressure — personally,  I should  be  inclined  io 
say  that  the  charge  of  over-pressure  brought  against 
the  Intermediate  system  was  unsupported  by  suffi- 
cient evidence.  We  find  doctors  who  will  come  and 
say  they  have  a great  many  cases,  but  naturally  the 
sick  man  goes  to  the  doctor,  and  not  the  healthy 
man;  and  even  when  the  sick  man  gets  well  the 
doctor  does  not  know  about  it.  Therefore  he,  I 
think,  is  as  little  qualified  to  judge  about  over- 
pressure as  an  examiner  who  only  examined  a couple 
cf  candidates  would  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  others. 
I do  not  know  of  any  institution  where  there  ought 
to  be  greater  over-pressure  than  in  a training  college, 
because  every  one  who  enters  a training  college  puts 
forward  every  effort  to  succeed;  it  is  a hfe  and  death 
struggle  with  them,  not  so  much  against  one  another 
as  against  a standard;  they  put  forward  all  their 
efforts,  and  work  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Well, 
I consulted  our  medical  superintendent  as  regards 
over-pressure  at  Kildare  Place,  and  this  is  what  he 
said — that  anything  like  wholesale  breakdown 
amongst  the  workers  was  unknown,  and  he  said  also 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  trace  any  tiling 
except  temporary  indisposition  to  overwork.  I think 
the  college  is  the  place  above  all  others  wliioh  would 
lend  itself  to  over-pressure,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  if  that  can  be  said  there,  it  is  very  hard 
to  say  tliat  over-pressure  exists  under  the  Inter- 
mediate system.  Then  I come  to  the  question  which 
I think  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  this  inquiry — the  question  of  good  ex- 
aminers. I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  had  good  examiners,  good  teachers, 
and  modified  inspection,  their  difficulties  would  dis- 
appear. Of  course  good  examiners  are  wanted.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  suppose  that,  because  a man  under- 
stands his  subject,  he  must  also  understand  how  to 
examine  in  that  subject.  But  it  seems  to  me  as 
reasonable  to  think  that  a man  who  is  a chamber 
botanist  ought  to  know  all  about  how  to  grow 
flowers,  as  to  think  that  a man  who  had  the  know- 
ledge of  a certain  subject  in  his  own  head,  ought 
necessarily  to  understand  the  application  of  that 
subject  to  the  heads  of  schoolboys.  I entirely  agree 
that  examiners  ought  to  be  teachers,  and  so  not  only 
have  the  necessary  knowledge  Of  the  subject,  but 
also  understand  the  effect  of  that  knowledge  upon 
the  brains  of  the  students.  Then  as  to  the  examina- 
tion papers,  I think  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognised  that  the  art  of  setting  papers 
might  be  reduced  to  principles  without  great 
difficulty,  and  if  these  principles  were  made  compul- 
sory in  setting  the  Intermediate  examination  papers, 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  complained 
of  would  disappear.  I entirely  agree  with  what  the 
President  of  Blackrock  said,  that  a good  examiner, 
and,  as  a result  of  his  work,  a good  examination 
paper,  will  make  cram  impossible.  It  is  the  bad 
examination  papers  that  make  cram  possible.  So 
much  in  general  with  regard  to  examiners  and  ex- 
aminations— leading  up,  of  course,  to  the  necessity 


Feb.  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Adam 


Rev.  H. 
Kingsmill 
Moore,  d.d.; 
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Feb.  9, 1899.  for  a board  of  examiners  to  see  that  the  papers  are 
Kcv  iT  properly  set.  As  I have  pointed  out,  the  first  cure  for 
Kingsmill  ' the  existing  faults  in  the  examinations  is  good  ex- 
Moore,  d n.  aminers,  and  the  second  cure  good  teachers.  The 
Guild  has  always  been  consistent  in  recommending 
that  teachers  should  be  registered.  In  the 
case  of  teachers,  just  as  in  the  case  of  doctors  and 
the  other  professions,  it  should  be  possible,  by  con- 
sulting a register,  to  ascertain  what  their  qualifica- 
tions are.  Undoubtedly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
registration  of  teachers,  the  qualifications  would  have 
to  be  rather  simple;  as  in  everything  else  it  would 
be  advisable  to  move  gradually ; but  if  such  a regis- 
ter were  once  established  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
the  Intermediate  Board  gradually  to  raise 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  in 
this  way  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a good 
start,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  to  ensure 
very  good  progress  towards  having  a proper  band  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country.  Tfien  with  refer- 
ence to  inspection.  We  have  recommended  a perma- 
nent system  of  inspection,  “ ( a ) To  look  into  the  effi- 
ciency of  school  buildings  in  the  matter  of  accommo- 
dation, sanitation,  etc.”  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  about  that;  any  gentleman  of  in- 
telligence, with  a few  qualifications,  could  do  that 
well.  Then  “ ( b ) To  look  into  school  organisation 
with  reference  to  time  tables,  hours  of  study,  educa- 
tional equipment,  and  other  kindred  matters.”  That 
is  more  difficult,  yet  still  I do  not  see  any  reason  to 
think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  inspectors  who 
would  do  that  well  also.  Then  the  third  recommen- 
dation is : “ (c)  To  conduct  examinations  in  practical 
subjects  and  oral  parts  of  languages,  to  inspect  the 
subjects."  That  last  clause  does  not  represent,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  opinion,  certainly,  of  a great  many 
members  of  the  Guild.  I think  we  would  all  agree 
that  if  you  could  get  an  inspector  who  was  properly 
equipped  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  that  the  work 
should  be  done  ; but  where  we  should  disagree  (and 
upon  this  point  I want  to  offer  some  evidence)  would 
be  as  to  the  possibility,  at  any  rate  as  things  are  at 
present,  of  getting  inspectors  who  would  be  capable 
of  doing  that  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  I 
should  like  to  put  in  some  evidence  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  inspecting  methods  of  teaching,  and  I do  so 
because  I have  noticed  that  a great  many  who  have 
given  evidence — — 

8397.  This  represents  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  Guild? — Yes. 

8398.  Upon  this  one  particular  point  you  differ 

from  the  majority,  do  I understand  ? — What  I think, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  I think  will  confirm  mo,  is 

8399.  We  will  have  Mr.  Thompson  afterwards? — 
I want  to  convey  as  well  as  I can  the  idea.  The  idea 
is  that  the  Guild  as  a body  would  look  upon  that  as 
a good  thing  in  theory,  but  I fancy  many  will  be 
found  to  dispute  its  possibility  in  practice  at  present. 

8400.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  you  agree  with 
them  in  theory — to  that  extent? — I do. 

8401.  Chairman. — Here  is  a suggestion  by  the 
Guild,  that  the  Intermediate  Board  should  “ keep  a 
register  of  duly  qualified  teachers”:  and  then  that 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  do  certain  things. 
There  is  a suggestion  by  them  that  we  should  do  if, 
and  you  say  a majority  of  them  think  it  is  im- 
possible?— I did  not  say,  or  at  any  rate,  I did  not 
mean  to  say,  a majority. 

8402.  A minority  then? — Yes. 

8403.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Please  allow 
me  for  a moment.  My  difficulty  is  this.  Kindly 
look  back  to  page  118.  It  is  stated  there 
that  in  reference  to  one  particular  suggestion — “ This 
suggestion  represents  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Guild.”  Now,  how  are  we  to 
know,  in  looking  through  that  report,  where  it  gives 
the  opinion  of  the  Guild  as  a whole,  and  where  it 
gives  the  opinion  only  of  the  majority.  It  is  stated 
in  one  case,  “This  is  only  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  ” : now  I understand  you  to  say  that  some- 
thing else  is  the  opinion  only  of  a majority? — I 


think  your  Grace’s  point  is  a perfectly  fair  one.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I believe  what  happened  was  this, 
that  this  clause  (c)  on  page  120  was  added  at  the 
Very  last  moment  at  the  public  meeting.  It  was  dis- 
cussed for  four  or  five  weeks  together,  the  whole  of 
this  programme,  at  weekly  sittings  of  the  Guild ; 
but  this  paragraph  1 (c)  was  added  at  the  public 
meeting,  at  the  very  last  moment,  when  many  had 
gone  away.  But  I am  now  merely  giving  my  own 
view. 

8404.  I merely  rwish  to  understand  what  this 
written  paper  of  recommendations  is  worth,  in  other 
words,  how  far  we  are  to  take  it  as  what  it  purports 
to  be,  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Guild? — 
That  is  the  only  matter  - know  of  in  whioh  there 
is  any  difference  of  opinion. 

8405.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Does  1 (c)  represent 
your  individual  opinion? — No,  it  does  not. 

8406.  Chairman. — You  are  against  1 (c)? — Yes,  as. 
a practical  matter  I am ; and  I want  to  give  some 
reasons.  We  have  at  Kildare  Place  two  kinds  oi 
examination  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  I will  speak 
a word  about  each.  One  is  a private  examination  for 
prizes ; they  are  prizes  given  for  instruction  in  reli- 
gious knowledge,  but  I do  not  think  the  subject 
makes  any  difference  to  the  evidence;  and  that  ex- 
amination is  conducted  by  three  members  of  the  staff 
who,  if  not  skilled  examiners,  ought  to  be  from  their 
long  experience.  To  that  examination  there  also 
come  outsiders,  generally  members  of  the  governing 
body.  Each  of  the  students  teaches  for  half  an  hour, 
and  when  the  picked  candidates  have  taught,  then 
the  examiners  have  to  decide  as  to  who  has  given  the 
best  lesson.  Now,  what  I have  found  when  presid- 
ing at  that  examination  is  that  the  outsiders  who 
come  in  and  listen  to  these  lessons  find  it  extremely 
easy  to  say  which  is  the  best  teacher ; they  rush  to 
a conclusion  upon  some  matter  which  perhaps  we 
think  very  little  about,  and  they  will  give  their  con- 
clusion at  once,  and  lay  down,  “ That  is  the  best 
teacher.”  The  three  examiners,  on  the  contrary, 
frequently,  when  the  examination  is  over,  having 
taken  most  careful  and  full  notes,  spend  perhaps  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes  in  anxious  conversa- 
tion, weighing  all  the  points  before  coming  to  a de- 
cision. In  the  ten  years  during  which  these  exam- 
inations have  been  held,  the  decision  has  always 
been,  in  the  end,  unanimous.  But  the  point  I want 
to  make  is  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  and 
complicated  matter  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a lesson 
given ; and  that  is  because  there  are  so  many  points 
which  mislead  a person  not  skilled  in  these  matters, 
as,  for  instance  a showy  style,  which  may  be  showy 
but  shallow,  impresses  the  irresponsible  looker 
on  at  once.  Then  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  im- 
portation of  matter  which  may  be  attractive,  but 
which  is  more  or  less  irrelevant;  and  even  a bit  of 
brilliant  lecturing,  as  distinguished  from  class  teach 
ing,  has  been  known  to  win  warm  commendation 
from  those  who  came  merely  to  look  on,  without 
having  studied  the  subject.  I give  this  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing  whether  a teacher 
is  teaching  well  or  not  from  our  experience  cf 
our  own  examinations.  Now  I should  like  to  take 
some  evidence  from  the  inspectors  of  the  National 
Board.  The  inspectors  of  the  National  Board  come 
and  examine  the  training  colleges  -in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing ; every  student  is  examined.  The  inspectors  who 
come  are  men  who  have  been  at  the  work  of  inspect- 
ing all  their  lives,  and  we  have,  speaking  generally, 
the  very  highest  regard  for  their  skill,  and  for  their 
decisions.  Yet  what  I want  to  show  is  that  even 
with  the  skill  which  these  men  have — skill  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  head  inspectors,  is  the  result  of  a 
life’s  work — even  with  their  skill,  grave  mistakes  can- 
not be  avoided.  For  instance,  here  is  the  kind  or 
mistake  which  happens  always.  A student  who  is  a 
good  student  comes  in,  and,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  and  to  nervousness,  gives  an  in- 
different lesson.  The  inspector  is  right  in  giving  a 
bad  mark  for  that  lesson,  but,  so  far  as  he  judges  of 
the  character  of  the  student  from  that  lesson,  ha 
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must  be  wrong.  Then  there  is  a graver  case  of 
■difficulty,  and  this  is  one  which  I do  not  see  how  the 
Board  is  to  get  over  at  all ; that  is,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a standard  when  you  have  got  different  in- 
spectors at  work.  I can  give  you  a very  striking  in- 
stance of  how  easy  it  is  to  go  wrong  on  that  matter, 
■even  in  the  case  of  men  whose  impartiality  has 
never  been  questioned.  At  an  examination  in  Kil- 
dare Place  there  were  different  sets  of  inspectors. 
•One  set  of  inspectors  had  some  of  the  students 
whom  we  knew  to  be  the  best.  A college  or  school 
may  be  very  wrong  as  regards  its  merits  as  compared 
with  another  college  or  school,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  those  who  have  been  working  in  a school  for 
years  do  not  know  the  relative  merits  of  their  stu- 
dents. As  I say,  there  were  two  sets  of  inspectors, 
and  they  examined  different  students.  Amongst 
the  students  examined  by  one  set  of  inspectors,  there 
were  at  any  rate  two  of  our  very  best,  and  those  two 
were  marked,  one  of  them  lower  than  any  student, 
however  bad,  was  marked  by  the  other  set  of  in- 
spectors, and  the  other  got  the  same  marks  as 
the  lowest  of  all  itihe  rest ; thereby  showing  that  the 
standard  was  absolutely  different  and  wholly  untrust- 
worthy. With  regard  to  Intermediate  schools,  these 
difficulties  would  be  exaggerated.  They  would  be 
exaggerated  in  the  first  place  because  Intermediate 
teachers  are  untrained.  One  of  the  very  best  Inter- 
mediate teachers  I know,  who  has  had  very  great 
success  in  his  work,  said  to  me,  “ I could  not  teach 
before  an  inspector  ” ; and  I can  very  well  under- 
stand that  he  could  not.  Those  who  have  been 
trained,  and  who  have  been  brought  up  for  a couple 
of  years  to  teach  before  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  and  have  got  accustomed  to  it — even  they 
hei  it  very  much ; but  to  submit  untrained  teachers 
to  the  test  of  having  to  give  a lesson  before  an  in- 
spector, with  their  fates  in  the  balance,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a prospect  full  of  hardship.  That  is  one  rea- 
son, then — because  the  teachers  are  untrained.  I 
think  another  difficulty  (though  this  might  be  got 
over)  would  be  that  the  inspectors  would  be  un- 
trained. I do  not  see  where  you  are  to  get  inspectors 
who  would  have  the  skill  which  would  be  so  necessary 
to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  third 
print  is  that  while  in  National  schools,  dealing  with 
primary  education,  the  scope  is  comparatively 
limited,  in  Intermediate  schools  the  scope  is  very 
much  wider,  and  therefore  the  difficulty  of  getting 
trustworthy  inspection  would  be  immensely  increased. 
Tliose  are  all  the  remarks  I want  to  make. 

8407.  What  are  the  ages  as  ai  rule  of  your  students 
in  Kildare  Place? — They  must  be  18  the  January 
after  they  enter. 

8408.  They  all  must  be  older  than  the  students 
within  the  Intermediate  system? — Yes. 

8409.  You  do  think  that  the  question  of  the 
age  of  the  students  ait  all  affects  the  question  of 
examination? — Yes,  I entirely  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  of  the  Guild  that  the 
Preparatory  Grade  should  be  discontinued.  I do 
not  see  that  it  affects  the  question  of  the  merits 
of  the  examination,  but  it  affects  the  question  of 
pressure. 

8410.  You  do  not  think  it  affects  the  question  of 
the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  efficiency-  of  the 
teaching  which  the  students  have  had? — No,  I do 
not ; I believe  that  whatever  the  age  is  the  examina- 
tion can  find  out  the  merits  of  the  teaching  equally 
well. 

8411.  And,  therefore,  you  think  that  you  can 
arrive  at  the  value  of  examination  as  a test  for 
students  of  14  years  of  age  by  ascertaining  its  value 
as  a test  for  students  of  over  18  years  of  age? — • 
Yes;  I think  it  is  a very  important  piece  of 
evidence. 

8412.  You  object  altogether  to  inspection  as  to 
methods  of  teaching? — I object  to  its  being  made 
a very  important  matter.  I do  not  object  to  its 
being  aimed  at.  I feel  what  has  been  said  here  so 
frequently — that  these  things  might  be  introduced 
gradually,  and  if  there  was  any  hope  of  getting 


inspectors  capable  of  examining,  and  of  arriving  at  Feb.  9,  i?99. 
trustworthy  judgments,  and  commanding  public  con-  Rev_ 
fidences,  it  would  be  an  ideal  to  work  towards ; but  Kingsmill 
for  the  present  I think  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Moore,  d.d. 

8413.  Will  you  assume  for  a moment  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  capable  inspectors,-  because  these 
things  must  be  taken  one  by  one.  Do  you  attach 
importance  to  a practical  examination  in  natural 
science  subjects? — Yes,  certainly. 

8414.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  have,  otherwise 
than  at  the  schools,  a practical  examination  at  the 
nearly  400  centres  that  we  have? — I should  think 
it  would  be  impossible. 

8415.  Therefore,  if  there  is  that  examination  at 
all,  it  should  be  by  visitation  or  inspection? — I do 
not  feel  that  my  authority  on  that  subject  is 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  any  very  definite 
answers. 

8416.  But  you  see  your  answers  might  affect  the 
value  of  the  evidence  you  have  given  upon  this 
general  subject  of  inspection.  How  are  we  to  cope 
with  that  difficulty? — I was  speaking  generally  about 
the  inspection  of  the  teachers’  methods  of  teaching. 

8417.  I am  trying  now  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
you  would  agree  in  inspection.  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  pay  results  fees  upon  natural  science 
subjects  without  the  students  being  subjected  to 
some  practical  test? — I should  rather  call  that  an 
examination. 

8418.  Whatever  you  call  it,  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  practical  test? — There  ought  to  be  some 
practical  test. 

8419.  Where  would  you  suggest  that  that  test 
should  be  applied? — As  I say,  with  reference  to 
science,  it  is  not  a subject  I claim  to  have  any 
authority  to  speak  upon,  and,  therefore,  I do  not 
want  to  speak  about  things  I do  not  pretend  to 
know.  My  remarks  about  inspection  are  altogether 
general  with  regard  to  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
geography,  and  such  subjects. 

8420.  But  do  you  not  see  that  if,  by  the  necessity 
of  an  examination  or  inspection  in  natural  science 
subjects,  we  are  driven  to  have  an  inspector,  that 
is  an  element  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  whether  there  should  be  inspec- 
tion or  not.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  either  must 
have  something  to  test  the  practical  teaching  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  our  schools, 
or  we  must  strike  those  subjects  altogether  out  of 
the  programme,  and  that,  according  to  my  view, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament? — I should  be  sony  to  be  considered 
as  being  against  inspection.  I have  said  that  I am 
entirely  in  favour  of  a modified  form  of  inspection, 
as  proposed  in  those  clauses  (a)  and  (b).  I am  in 
favour  of  both  of  those. 

8421.  I understood  you  to  be  in  favour  of  inspec- 
tion “ to  look  into  school  organisation  with  reference 
to  time  tables,  hours  of  study,  educational  equip- 
ment, and  other  kindred  matters”? — Yes. 

8422.  Do  you  consider  it  a “kindred  matter”  to 
ascertain  whether  the  students  are  practically  taught 
in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry? — Yes. 

8423.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — Certainly 
not. 

8424.  Now,  in  reference  to  modem  languages,  do 
you  think  the  inspector  ought  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  taught  modem  languages  propeny  ? — Yea 
with  reference  to  the  pronunciation.  That  is  one 
of  our  recommendations,  and  I entirely  agree  with 
that.  • 

8425.  Is  not  that  inspection  with  reference  to  one 
mode  of  teaching  ? — But  that  is  so  limited  that  it  is 
not  open  to  the  dangers  I speak  of. 

8426.  But  your  evidence  is  given  entirely,  as  I 
understand,  against  inspection  to  ascertain  methods 
of  teaching.  There  must  be  inspection  to  ascertain 
the  methods  of  teaching  modem  languages? — Yes, 

I grant  that;  but  it  is  a question  of  how  much  is  to 
depend  upon  inspection. 

8427.  How  much  do  you  think  ought  to  depend 
upon  inspection? — With  reference  to  that  point,  I 
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should  hold  the  examinations  pretty  much  as  at 
present,  with  the  improvements  we  feel  should  be 
introduced;  then,  I would  send  the  inespector  to 
the  school;  and  then  it  is  a question  which  might 
be  argued  both  ways,  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a grant  for  the  inspection,  or  to  confine 
the  grant  to  the  results  of  the  examination.  There 
is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  both  plans. 

8428.  You  mean  that  we  should  ascertain  the 
result  jointly? — Ascertain  the  result  jointly. 

8429.  If  we  found  it  necessary  to  ascertain  by 
inspection,  we  should  have  some  sanction  for  it; 
we  should  be  able  to  impose  some  penalty  if  the 
result  of  the  inspection  was  not  satisfactory,  or  to 
give  some  additional  advantage  if  it  were  satis- 
factory ? — Certainly. 

8430.  Then,  if  we  were  not  fettered  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  would  you  object  to  the  results  being 
ascertained  as  Professor  FitzGerald  suggested — as 
to  one  part  by  one  system,  and  as  to  another  part 
by  the  other  system;  as  to  the  one  part  by  the 
results  of  examination,  and  as  to  another  part  by 
the  results  of  inspection? — Not  by  the  results  of 
such  general  inspection  as  I am  in  favour  of.  It 
seems  to  me  not  to  make  very  much  difference 
whether  you  say  a man  has  earned  £100  results  fees 
as  the  result  of  examination,  and  an  inspector  comes 
down  and  reports  on  the  school,  and  you  give  him 
an  additional  £25  if  there  is  a satisfactory  inspec- 
tion, or  fine  him  if  there  is  an  unsatisfactory  inspec- 
tion. 

8430a.  How  would  you  propose  to  work  it  out — 
what  sanction  would  you  attach  to  inspection? — 
Well,  for  instance,  the  inspector  would  be  able  to 
find  out  if  it  was  a miserable,  poky  school,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind;  and  the  way  in  which  I think 
it  could  be  done  best  would  be  to  strike  off  so  much 
of  his  results  fees. 

8431.  Now,  as  to  the  examiners  being  chosen 
from  teachers,  which  is  a matter  I am  anxious 
to  effect,  if  it  is  possible.  The  practical  difficulty 
in  that  is  that  we  cannot  appoint  as  an  examiner 
any  person  who  has  taught  students  during  that 
year,  or  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  any 
school  which  seeks  results  fees.  Do  you  see  that 
difficulty  ? — Yes. 

8432.  Then  we  should  be  driven  from  the  actual 
working  schoolmasters  to  ex-schoolmasters — to 
schoolmasters  who  had  retired.  Under  the  present 
system  we  are  obliged  to  ask  each  examiner  to  mark 
a thousand  different  papers,  which  is  a very  onerous 
duty,  and  there  seems  to  be  great  difficulty,  unless 
we  make  some  change  in  the  mode  of  our  examina- 
tion, in  being  able  to  have  proper  examiners  from 
the  teaching  class,  seeing  that  we  must  exclude  all 
actual  teachers.  You  observe  the  difficulty? — There 
is  a difficulty. 

8433.  What  suggestion  do  you  make  in  refer- 
ence to  that? — I would  say  that  difficulty  could  be 
very  largely  got  over  by  having  a central  board  of 
examiners,  which  so  many  witnesses  have  recom- 
mended, to  revise  the  examination  papers.  If  that  is 
made  a reality  it  does  not  very  much  matter  as  to 
whether  the  examiners  are  teachers  or  not. 

8434.  But  you  see  there  is  that  practical  difficulty 
in  selecting  our  examiners  from  the  body  of  teachers  ? 
— There  is. 

8435.  Otherwise,  I myself  think  they  are  much 
tire  most  suitable  body  to  select  from.  Now,  in 
reference  to  establishing  a register  (which,  I suppose, 
ultimately,  will  be  established),  you  propose  that 
this  register  shall  be  established  by  the  Intermediate 
Board? — Yes. 

8436.  Without  any  Parliamentary  sanction? — It 

would  be  better  if  there  was  Parliamentary  sanction, 
but  stall,  as  a good  beginning,  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board 

8437.  Could  usurp  the  power? — I see  no  reasons 
against  it. 

8438.  You  are  aware  that  this  subject  of  the 
registration  of  teachers  is  at  this  moment  being  much 
discussed  in  England? — Yes. 


8438a.  You  are  aware  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  last  year  brought  in  a Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a register  of  teachers, 
and  that  that  Bill  is  to  be  re-introduced  this  year, 
and  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  considered  in  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes. 

8439.  What  would  you  say  to  a Board  not  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a register 
of  teachers,  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  establish 
such  a register  in  Ireland,  while  the  very  matter 
was  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  in 
England?  Surely,  if  such  a register  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  the  proper  way  of  doing  so 
would  be  by  extending  the  present  Bill  to  Ireland. 
Surely  a matter  of  that  description — a matter  of  such 
vast  importance — must  be  a matter  for  Parliament, 
and  not  for  us? — We  are  very  anxious,  and  have 
taken  steps  from  time  to  time,  to  get  Parliament 
to  legislate  in  the  matter. 

8440.  But  you  have  not  induced  it  to  do  so  as  yet. 
and  you  ask  us  to  do  that  although  we  have  not 
been  appointed  to  do  it  ad  hoc.  No  one  ever 
dreamt,  when  we  were  appointed  a Board,  of  suppos- 
ing that  we  could  establish  such  a register? — 
Nobody  ever  did,  but  if  I am  not  mistaken,  this 
Commission  can  make  recommendations  which  would 
obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

8441.  Oh,  if  your  proposal  is  confined  to  our 
making  recommendations  to  that  effect,  then  I do- 
not  object  to  it  at  all;  but  I thought  your  sugges- 
tion amounted  to  this — that  the  Intermediate  Board 
could  constitute  such  a register  now,  by  mere  rules  ? 
— By  such  rules  as  I suppose  will  come  in  as  the 
result  of  this  Commission. 

8442.  According  to  my  view  as  to  the  result  of 
Parliamentary  action,  you  observe  what  it  would 
do ; if  we  were  to  establish  a register  it  should  be 
part  of  the  rule  that  any  school,  the  headmaster 
of  which  was  not  a registered  teacher,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  send  in  students  for  results  fees? — It 
would  come  to  that  after  a while,  certainly. 

8443.  You  observe  then,  that  instead  of  giving 
the  benefit  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  to  all  schools, 
as  was  intended  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  we  should 
be  selecting  a particular  class  of  schools  and  limit- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  them  ? — I don’t  think 
that  follows,  and  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been 
contemplated  with  regard  to  legislation  in  England, 
that  in  the  first  instance  thev  would  admit  wholesale 
all  accredited  teachers,  and  I take  it  that  in  the  first 
instance  something  of  the  kind  should  be  done  m 
Ireland.  It  would  be  only  gradually  that  you  could 
impose  certain  general  rules,  so  that  I don’t  think, 
taking  the  English  analogy,  that  any  difficulty  would 
exist. 

8444.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  paper  which 
has  been  sent  in  on  behalf  of  the  Teachers’  Guild 
recommends  what  you  describe  as  a modified  scheme 
of  inspection? — Yes. 

8445.  The  Guild  recommends  that  inspectors 
should  be  appointed  for  three  different  purposes — to 
look  into  the  efficiency  of  school  buildings  and  so 
forth,  to  look  into  school  organisation  with  reference 
to  certain  matters,  and  the  third  purpose  ( reads  para- 
graph c)  : “ To  conduct  examinations  in  practical 
subjects  and  oral  parts  of  languages,  to  inspect  the 
method  of  teaching,  and  to  report  on  other  such 
subjects.”  I understand  that  your  objections  to 
paragraph  (c)  are  rather  practical  than  theoretical? 
—Yes. 

8446.  Don’t  understand  me  as  undervaluing  prac- 
tical considerations.  I take  it  that  your  objections 
to  paragraph  (c)  are  all  of  a practical  nature? — Yes. 

8447.  I don’t  know  whether  the  attention  of  the 
committee  who  drew  up  these  suggestions  was  called 
at  the  time  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Secondary  Education  of  1895? — No,  I think  not. 

8448.  Well,  it  so  happens  that  their  division  of  in- 
spection almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the  division 
of  inspection  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  189o. 
They  divide  inspection  into  three  classes — sanitary 
inspection,  which  is  very  much  like  your  (a),  ad- 
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ministrative  inspection,  which  is  very  much  like  your 
(£>),  and  educational  inspection,  which  is  very  much 
hke  your  (c)? — Yes. 

8449.  I call  your  attention  to  them  to  see 
how  far  you  agree.  With  reference  to  sanitary  and 
administrative  inspection  you  adopt  the  suggestions 
of  your  committee? — Yes. 

8450.  And  they  are,  though  not  so  in  detail,  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1895.  But  now  I pass  to  educational 
inspection,  and  it  is  there  only  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  arose.  Your  committee  were  unanimous 
as  regards  sanitary  and  administrative  inspection, 
but  there  were  some  differences  of  opinion  as  regards 
(c)? — Yes. 

8451.  I will  read  a short  passage  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1895  with  regard  to 
educational  inspection,  and  we  will  see  how  far  we 
can  travel  together  : ( reading ) “ In  the  case  of  public 
endowed  schools  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  authority  and  of  any  other  schools  asking  to  he 
recognised  ” he  (that  is  the  inspector)  should  “ in  all 
cases  require  the  production  of  the  school  time  table, 
and  see  that  it  sufficiently  provides  for  instruction 
in  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  as  presented  by  the 
scheme.”  That  part  possibly  might  range  under  ad- 
ministration ? — Yes. 

8452.  I now  come  to  educational  inspection.  It 
is  at  page  306  ( reading ) : " He  should  satisfy  himself 
that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school  is  sufficient  both 
in  number  and  attainments  for  the  work  that  it 
claims  to  do,  and  that  the  equipment  and  apparatus 
are  suitable  and  sufficient.  It  would  further  be 
desirable  that  he  should  also  be  present  at  the  teach- 
ing of  at  any  rate  the  principal  classes,  so  as  to 
form  a just  appreciation  of  the  practical  qualities  of 
the  teachers  without  in  anv  way  interfering  with  the 
course  of  instruction  given.  But  in  view  of  the  dis- 
quiet which  a general  enforcement  of  such  a rule 
may  at  first  excite,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  should  be  deemed  essential.”  As  I understand 
your  view  it  is  very  much  the  same? — Very  much, 
yes. 

8453.  Laying  aside  disquiet  for  a moment,  do 
you  see  any  insuperable  difficulties?  I quite  under- 
stand the  recommendation  that  a certain  mode  of 
inspection  should  not  be  adopted  in  view  of  the 
disquiet,  and  that  systems  which  are  found  to 
work  reasonably  well  should  not  be  at  once  interfered 
with.  But  do  you  see  any  objection  to  trying  the 
experiment  of  how  far  a system  of  educational  inspec- 
t’on  would  work? — I see  no  objection  to  trying  the 
experiment  provided  that  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  it  is  an  experiment,  and  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  until  the  experiment  has  proved  its  value, 
that  the  money  paid  to  the  school  or  the  character  rf 
the  school  should  not  depend  upon  the  result  of  the 
inspection.  It  should  be  very  confidential,  and 
should  be  worked  out  in  a quiet  way  at  first. 

8454.  Although  the  Commissioners  did  not  see 
their  way  to  recommend  full  educational  inspection 
in  view  of  disquiet,  there  is  a vast  body  of  opinion, 
the  opinion  not  merely  of  theorists  but  of  practical 
men  who  have  had  experience  of  inspection,  in  favour 
of  educational  inspection.  Is  there  not? — It  is  some- 
thing that  is  desirable.  That  I have  said  ali 
through. 

8455.  Something  that  is  desirable.  Well,  a thing 
that  is  desirable  though  not  immediately  attain- 
able should  be  kept  in  view? — -Yes. 

8456.  Seeing  that  an  efficient  system  of  educa- 
tional inspection  is  a thing  that  is  desirable,  and  a 
thing  to  be  kept  in  view,  would  it  not  be  advisable, 
so  far  as  we  can  safely  do  it,  to  try  the  experiment. 
You  observe  the  qualification?— Yes,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation. 

8457.  I will  go  to  the  qualification,  and  see  how 
far  do  you  think  the  experiment  could  safely  be 
tried.  In  the  first  place  I gather  from  your  evidence 
that  you  would  not  distribute  our  endowment 
amongst  the  schools  of  Ireland  upon  the  basis  of 


inspection  ? — Of  that  kind  of  inspection — educational  Feb.  9,  1S99 
inspection — no, certainly  not  at  first.  Rev 

8458.  In  your  answers  to  the  Chairman  you  fully  Kingsmill 
recognise  the  value  of  some  oral  test,  whether  you  Moore,  d.d 
call  it  inspection  or  examination,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  science? — Certainly,  yes. 

8459.  I think  you  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  with 
regard  to  natural  science  and  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  it  was  indispensable  ? — I think  it  is. 

8460.  Do  you  regard  these  as  very  important 
branches  of  our  curriculum — natural  science  and 
modern  languages? — What  I say  in  reference  to 
natural  science  so  far  as  I speak  about  it  and  modern 
languages  is  that  viva  voce  examination,  asking  me 
to  answer  certain  questions,  is  quite  a different  thing 
from  inspecting  the  way  I have  been  taught  my 
work. 

8461.  That  is  another  question.  Do  you  regard 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  Intel-mediate  system  in 
Ireland  the  testing  of  the  efficient  teaching  of  the 
modem  languages,  as  living  languages,  and  of 
natural  science  ? — I do. 

8462.  I think  you  have  agreed  that  efficient 
teaching  in  -those  essential  branches  of  learn- 
ing cannot  be  tested  solely  by  written  examination? 

— Certainly,  with  regard  to  modern  languages  I 
would  say  that-. 

8463.  I am  not  an  expert  myself  in  natural 
science,  but  you  may  assume  that  those  who  under- 
stand the  subject  are  all  agreed  on  that  subject  ?- 
Yes. 

8464.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  we  ought  some- 
how or  another  if  we  can,  to  supplement  our  system 
of  written  examinations  by  something  that  will  afford 
a reasonable  test  of  the  teaching  of  those  branches  of 
learning? — I look  upon  all  the  examinations  as  a test 
of  efficient  teaching,  and  I say  with  reference  to  those 
that  you  want  another  kind  of  examination.  I 
want  to  get  your  oral  inspection  as  the  test  of  the 
modern  languages  and  natural  science. 

8465.  That  is  what  I am  endeavouring  to  suggest? 

— Well,  then,  certainly  I would  say  yes.  That 
should  be  clearly  understood. 

8466.  I don’t  want  to  question  your  opinions. 

What  I want  to  see  exactly  is  the  point 
to  which  your  knowledge  and  extended  experience 
leads  you.  Then  the  result  of  your  evidence  would 
tend  in  the  direction  of  seeing  how  far  we  could 
safely  and  usefully  engraft  upon  our  system  of  Inter- 
mediate education  a reasonably  safe  system  of  inspec- 
tion?— Yes. 

8467.  O’Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  this  pro- 
posal of  registering  teachers,  do  I understand  you  to 
hold  that  the  teachers  should  be  examined  in  any 
way  ? — Not  necessarily  in  the  first  instance.  It  would 
come  to  that,  I fancy. 

8468.  It  would  come  to  that,  that  the  teachers 
would  have  to  pass  a qualifying  examination  ? — Yes, 

I believe  it  would  come  to  that. 

8469.  They  would  have  to  get  a certificate,  based 
upon  a written  examination,  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions?— I should  not  say  that.  I should  say  that 
probably  the  written  examination  would  be  part  of 
it,  and  an  examination  in  the  art  of  practical  teach- 
ing would  be  another  part  of  it. 

8470.  And  to  what  body  would  you  entrust  this 
qualifying  examination  of  teachers  ? — Different 
bodies  have  taken  it  up  to  the  present.  The  practical 
matter  is  to  establish  somethin;/  in  the  direction  of 
a test  of  the  teaching.  Possibly  the  way  the  thing 
would  work  out  in  practice  would  be  that  whatever 
board  had  to  keep  the  register  would  take  more  quali- 
fications than  one.  more  -bodies  to  examine  than  one. 

The  point  on  which  they  would  soon  insist  would 
be  that  they  should  have  some  test  upon  which  they 
could  rely.  Possibly  it  would  be  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  test  of  examination,  both  written  and 
practical — the  two  things  together. 

8471.  That  duty  would  be  cast  upon  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board? — I think  so.  Having 
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* :%-1-899,  up  the  question  of  registering  the  teachers,  it 

Rev.  H.  : would  be  for  them  to  decide  whose  examination  they 

KingHmll  would  consider  satisfactory.  I don’t  say  that  the 
Moore,' b.-K  ' work  of  the  examination  need  at  all  be  necessarily 
the  same.  They  might  take  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, London,  or  Trinity  College,  and  if  the  Royal 
University  set  up  such  an  examination  they  might 
take  it. 

8472.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  what  should  be  the  test  would  rest  with 
this  Board  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

8473.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I gather  from 
your  evidence,  Doctor  Moore,  that  your  experience 
of  the  National  Inspectors’  written  examination  of 
candidates  is  that  it  is  quite  a perfect  test  of  qualifi- 
cation?— Yes,  of  their  literary  qualifications. 

8474.  And  that  their  examination  of  teach- 
ing power,  as  shown,  experimentally,  is  defective? — 
No; I did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I gave  instances  of 
where  wrong  results  were  arrived  at.  I spoke 
advisedly.  I would  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  cannot 
be  a satisfactory  test  as  a general  rule,  especially  if 
we  can  get  the  same  inspectors  to  go  through  the 
work. 

8475.  I was  not  thinking  of  the  inspectors  being 
•defective,  but  that  even  inspection  that  is  not  defec- 
tive as  a test,  produces  these  strange  results  that 
you  mention? — Undoubtedly. 

8476.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I should 
like  to  ask  you.  You  recommend  that  only  persons 
who  have  practical  experience  as  teachers  should  be 
appointed  as  centre  superintendents? — Yes. 

8477.  You  don't  mean  to  limit  that  to  assistant 
teachers  in  Intermediate  schools  ? — Oh,  no ; certainly 
not. 

8478.  Persons  in  the  professions,  for  example, 
might  be  eligible? — Yes,  if  they  had  experience  as 
teachers. 

8479.  You  would  make  it  a qualification  in  all 
cases  that  they  should  have  some  teaching  experi- 
ence?— I should. 

8480.  Dr.  Barkley. — With  reference  to  thequalifi- 
cations  of  examiners,  I think  you  stated  in  answers 
you  have  already  given,  that  you  do  not  propose 
to  make  the  rule  that  they  should  have  had 
experience  of  teaching  pupils  of  the  same  age,  a 
compulsory  rule  affecting  our  selection? — No;  I 
think  that  would  be  practically  impossible. 

8481.  It  is  rather  a counsel  of  perfection? — Yes. 

8482.  There  is  another  proposal,  that  there  should 
be  at  least  two  examiners  in  each  subject.  You  know 
that  at  present  we  have  two  examiners  in  almost 
every  subject.  But  there  are  a few  subjects  in  which 
there  are,  perhaps,  only  three  or  four  hundred  pupils 
to  be  examined,  and  there  we  have  only  one 
examiner,  because  the  amount  of  the  work  is  so 
small? — Yes.  Could  not  that  be  met  by  reducing 
the  fee  in  those  cases? 

8483.  I think  the  fee  in  these  cases  is  already 
much  smaller  than  in  the  cases  where  a thousand, 
pupils  present  themselves? — Our  idea  was  that  the 
check  of  two  minds  is  a valuable  check,  and  that  even 
when  the  number  is  small  it  ought  still  be  main- 
tained, of  course,  reducing  the  fee  in  proportion. 

8484.  If  we  reduced  the  fee,  already  small,  in 
order  to  appoint  two  examiners,  we  might  make  it 
not  worth  the  while  of  an  examiner  to  undertake 
the  work? — Yes,  of  course,  that  is  a practical 
danger. 

8485.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  reference  to 
those  training  college  examinations,  Dr.  Moore,  you 
consider  the  test  applied  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
National  Education  Board,  which  is  a written 
examination,  a very  satisfactory  test,  as  far  as  it 
goes  ?— Yes. 

8486.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  of 
the  working  of  it  now? — Yes ; fourteen  years. 

8487.  And  you  find  that  it  comes  out  pretty  even 
all  round? — Yes. 

8488.  The  results  of  the  examinations  held  on 
students  coming  into  the  college  is  substantially  the 


same  as  the  results  of  the  examinations  on  the 
students  that  go  out? — Yes. 

8489.  Do  you  think  that  that  goes  to  prove  any- 
thing for  the  merits  of  written  examination?  Both 
of  these  are  written  examinations.  Is  not  the 
examination  that  is  held  for  entrance  a written 
examination  ? — Yes. 

8490.  And  the  examination  that  is  held  when 
your  students  are  getting  their  classification  is  also 
a written  examination,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

8491.  How  does  it  prove  anything  in  favour  of  a 

system  of  written  examination  to  say  that  two 
written  examinations  bring  out  the  same  results? — 
Because  if  the  test  was  a bad  one  the  results  would 
be  variable.  . 

8492.  I don’t  see  that  at  all.  Supposing  that 
a written  examination  is  calculated  to  test 
one  particular  kind  of  merit,  and  to  leave 
untested  another  very  large  and  most  im- 
portant field  of  merit,  which  is  not  touched 
at  all  by  written  examination,  how  does  it 
prove  anything  in  favour  of  written  examination 
that  the  results  in  two  written  examinations  come 
out  practically  identical,  the  same  field  of  work, 
and  that  an  important  one,  being  left  untested  in 
the  two  examinations  ? — That  is  a different  question. 
I said  that  the  written  examination  .tested  the 
literary  powers  accurately  and  successfully.  I said 
also  that  it  did  not  test  the  teaching  power. 

8493.  Does  it  not  test  the  power  of  getting  up 
matter  out  of  a book  in  such  a way  that  the  student 
examined  can  write  down  on  paper  the  answers  to 
certain  printed  questions? — It  does  a great  deal 
more. 

8494.  What  more  does  it  do? — For  instance,  take 

the  scholarship  examinations  at  Oxford 

8495.  I am  speaking,  not  of  Oxford,  but  of  the 

examinations  that  you  seem  naturally  anxious  to 
tell  us  about,  the  examinations  of  the  Irish 
National  Education  Board  as  conducted  at 
the  training  colleges.  Let  us  get  this,  if 

you  please,  first,  and  then  we  can  go  on 
to  whatever  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
about  Oxford.  What  else  does  the  examination  of 
the  National  Board  test  except  the  power  of  the 
candidate  to  get  up  a certain  amount  of  matter  out 
of  a book,  and  to  write  down  on  paper  answers  to 
certain  printed  questions  ? — That  is  assuming 
that  the  only  thing  that  written  examina- 
tion can  test  is  knowledge  got  from  a book.  If  you 
set  a man  a piece  of  English  composition  in  any 
subject,  whether  it  be  “ The  Flowers  of  Spring,"  or 
some  logical  question,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  had 
looked  at  a book  at  all  in  order  to  write  a good 
composition. 

8496.  Now,  as  to  composition,  is  there  any  other 
possible  way  of  testing  composition  except  by 
written  examination? — No  other  way.  It  is  then 
plain  to  put  the  matter  generally  that  this  written 
examination  does  test  more  than  knowledge  got 
out  of  books? 

8497.  Of  course  it  does.  Composition  cannot  be 
tested  in  any  other  way.  But  so  far  as  there  can 
be  a question  between  a written  and  an  oral 
examination,  what  more  does  the  written  examina- 
tion test  at  leaving  than  it  tests  ait  entrance. 
Is  it  not  the  same  kind  of  thing? — Certainly  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  knowledge.  I don’t  controvert 
that  for  a moment;  but  its  extent  is  much  wider 
than  the  range  of  the  books  read. 

8498.  I quite  understand  that.  Now_  as  to 
another  matter.  I think  you  said  that  yo'h  were 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  examinations  held  by  the 
National  Board  inspectors.  In  what  branches  of  the 
work  of  the  college  were  those  examinations  unsatis- 
factory?— I think  I have  been  careful  to  say  that  I 
was  satisfied  with  them.  I believe  they  are  as  good,  as 
impartial,  and  as  fair  as  any  can  be  in  which  certain 
of  the  results  were  wrong. 

8499.  Are  the  cases  of  wrong  results,  that  you 
allude  to,  cases  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  are  they 
exceptional  cases? — At  is  a matter  of  frequent  oecur- 
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rence  that  a student  under  examination  of  that 
kind  does  not  teach  as  well  as  she  or  he  is  able  to 
teach.  That  is  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence. 

8500.  So  that  it  is  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence 
that  the  one  practical  examination  which  the 
National  Board  applies  in  your  college  brings  out 
wrong  results? — I could  not  say  wrong  results  in 
the  aggregate.  Certainly  not.  I want  to  guard 
carefully  against  being  supposed  to  say  that. 

8501.  In  the  aggregate?  You  mean  they  are  not 
all  wrong? — Certainly  not. 

8502.  But  you  tell  us  that  the  cases  are 

frequent  in  which  they  are  wrong? — If  you 

let  me  put  the  point  in  my  own  way. 

It  is  a question  of  one  inspector  going  around 
a number  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
in  one  school  examining  say  one  teacher,  in  another 
examining  two  teachers,  in  another  examining  three 
teachers 

8503.  Not  in  your  training  college  in  Kildare 
Place? — No. 

8504.  But  you  began  with  Kildare  Place,  and  we 
have  not  yet  passed  froin  it.  When  we  have  done 
with  it,  we  can  go  on.  The  questions  I am  now 
putting  to  you  have  regard  to  examinations  under 
the  National  Board  in  Kildare  Place? — -I 
want  to  be  allowed  to  clear  it  up  and  to  use  an 
illustration. 

8505.  Do  the  examinations  in  Kildare  Place 
bring  out  satisfactory  results  on  the  whole,  or  do 
they  not? — They  do,  on  the  whole. 

8506.  That  is  all  I wish  to  ask  you? — Of  course, 

I am  in  the  hands  of  the  board.  But  a wrong  impres- 
sion may  be  caused  if  I am  not  allowed  to  say  another 
word,  i want  particularly  to  speak  about  that 
subject,  and  what  I want  to  say  is  this.  If  you  go 
to  a number  of  Intermediate  schools  throughout  the 
country,  you  will  have  say  two  teachers  in 
one  school,  and  three  teachers  in  another,  and  so 
on,  some  of  them  being  Roman  Catholic  schools  and 
some  Protestant  schools.  And  say  that  they  make 
up  an  aggregate  of  sixty.  I take  that  number 
because  that  is  about  the  number  that  we 
have  under  inspection  at  the  close  of  training. 
If  the  inspector  takes  sixty  students  and 
examines  them  in  the  training  college,  it  is  of  very 
little  comparative  importance  with  regard  to  the 
aggregate  result  if  he  makes  a mistake  in  one  or 
two.  But  it  is  quite  a different  thing  in  the  case 
of  a number  of  different  schools  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Great  hardship  might  be  inflicted  in 
this  latter  case  if  mistakes  were  made. 

8507.  I quite  understand  all  that.  I merely 
wished  to  know  in  what  sense  we  were  to  under- 
stand your  statement,  as  I understood  it,  that 
the  cases  in  which  the  results  of  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  National  Education  Board  in  . 


your  college  were  wrong  were  of  frequent  occur-  Feb.  9,  1999. 
rence.  Now,  as  to  another  matter.  In  reference  Rev_ 
to  the  recommendations  of  your  Guild,  in  KinesmiU  "' 
some  cases  the  form  is  that  certain  things  would  Moore,  d.d.  ' 
be  desirable.  In  other  cases  they  recommend  that 
certain  things  should  be  done.  That  second  is  a 
stronger  form  of  expression  than  the  first? — Yes. 

8508.  Now,  it  is  in  reference  to  a case  of  the 
second  kind  that  you  tell  us  that  the  report  repre- 
sents, not  the  recommendations  of  the  Guild, 
but  only  the  recommendations  of  a majority. 

In  reference  to  oral  examinations  they 
say  “ That  in  the  case  of  modem  languages  some 
form  of  oral,  and  in  the  case  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental science,  and  theory  of  music,  some  fonn  of 
practical  examination  is  desirable.”  They  state  that 
these  things  are  “ desirable.”  But  then  when  they 
come  to  speak  of  inspectors,  and  of  the  various 
things  specified,  as  defining  what  the  inspectors 
ought  to  do,  they' do  not  say  merely  that  it  is 
“ desirable,”  but  they  positively  recommend  that 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  do  these  parti- 
cular things.  However,  you  tell  us  that  this  was 
put  in  after  people  had  gone  away? — I said  I 
believed,  as  far  as  I could  tell,  that  the  (c)  part  of 
it  was.  I don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
authoritatively. 

8509.  Could  you  tell  us  as  to  any  other  parts, 
those,  for  instance,  that  come  later  in  the  paper, 
whether  they  were  put  in  before  the  people  went 
away ? — Number  2.  As  Professor  FitzGerald  said 
this  morning,  there  was  a slight  modification  made 
in  those  late  things  in  the  paper  after  the  people 
went  away. 

8510.  After  some  of  the  members  went  away?— 

After  some  went  away.  It  was  done  in  the  evening; 
of  the  public  meeting. 

8511.  May  I assume  that  at  this  meeting  of  the- 
Guild  which  recommended  it,  you  stated  your  objec- 
tions to  the  inspection  of  Intermediate  schools?— 

No,  I didn’t. 

8512.  Were  the  Guild  aware  of  your  objections, 
to  inspection? — So  far  as  I am  aware,  my  Guild  are 
scarcely  aware  of  that  recommendation. 

8513.  They  are  not  aware  of  your  views  on  this, 
particular  point? — I should  think  not. 

8514.  They  were  not  aware  of  it  when  they 
selected  you  as  their  representative  here? — 

Yes.  But  it  was  distinctly  understood  that 
I might  give  my  own  opinions  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Guild,  and  I have  tided  to  keep  them  distinct. 

8515.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — (c)  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Guild? — Yes, 

8516.  “Your  Guild’s  recommendation”  is  your 
own  expression? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Thompson,  si. a.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  examined. 


8517.  Chairman. — Mr.  Thompson,  you  are  one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  ? — 
Yes. 

8518.  Are  you  headmaster  in  the  High  School, 
Dublin? — No.  Senior  classical  master. 

8519.  And  you  have  been  sent  to  us  as  the  second 
representative  of  the  Guild? — Yes. 

8520.  You  may  assume  that  we  are  aware  of 
everything  contained  in  the  printed  paper.  You 
received  Mr.  Daly’s  paper  asking  that  you  should 
specify  any  additional  matters  to  which  sufficient 
attention  had  not  been  called  in  these  written 
replies  ? — Yes. 

8521.  There  appear  to  be  some  matters  that  you 
wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  printed  replies  ? -Yes. 

8522.  Kindly  state  them?— With  regard  to  the 
general  working  of  the  system,  and  the  geoerai 
recommendations  for  its  improvement,  I should  like 
to  make  the  following  statement.  In  answering  the 


queries  sent  out  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Com-  Mr.  John 
mission,  the  Teachers’  Guild  considered  that  the  fol-  Thompson, 
lowing  problem  was  laid  before  it,  viz. : Had  the  MA- 
limited  sum  which  the  Intermediate  Education  Com- 
mission had  at  their  disposal  been  used  in  the  best 
possible  way  to  promote  Intermediate  education  in 
Ireland?  What  defects  were  there  in  the  system, 
and  what  would  be  the  best  practical  method  of  im- 
proving it  and  education  generally?  The  Guild  was 
unanimously  of  opinion  thafllie  system  had  been  of 
very  great  benefit  to  Intermediate  education,  that  the 
standard  of  education  had  been  raised  and  interest 
developed ; that  its  greatest  merit  was  its  perfect  im- 
partiality ; and  that  in  looking  for  improvements  the 
Commission  should  do  so  along  the  lines  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  written  examination  and  payment  by 
the  results  of  such  examination ; and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  radically  alter  this  principle  would  mean 
certain  disaster.  The  Guild  is,  however,  not  blind 
to  its  defects.  Of  those  affecting  the  whole  system, 

I will  mention  the  three  most  important,  and  then  ex- 
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Feb.  9,  1899. 
Mr.  John 
Thompson, 


plain  how  the  Guild  would  correct  them: — (I.) 
The  present  system  does  not  test  the  method  of 
teaching.  It  does  test  what  a student  has  learnt, 
but  it  does  not  adequately  test  the  way  in  which  he 
is  taught.  It  is  both  theoretically  and  practically 
possible  to  obtain  a fair  number  of  marks  and  results 
fees  by  bad  teaching.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  a large  amount  of  teaching  in 
Intermediate  schools  is  done  by  young  men 
who  use  teaching  merely  as  a temporary  stop- 
gap, whose  interest  is  not  in  education,  and  who  do 
not  give  it  their  whole  or  even  their  first  attention, 
but  are  reading  for  university  or  other  examinations 
and  professions.  Such  men  to  a large  extent  do 
their  work  without  heart  and  perfunctorily.  Again, 
cramming  is  bad  teaching,  which  exists  in  spite  of 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  is  not  inherent  in  the 
system,  although  it  may  to  some  extent  be 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  questions.  By  cramming 
I do  not  mean  training  and  developing  the 
memory  (with  which  it  is  often  confused), 
but  over-feeding  the  mental  organs  and  piling  on  un 
digested  facts  and  knowledge,  which  the  student 
tries  in  vain  to  retain,  a method  used  by  ignorant 
teachers,  and  resulting,  as  conclusively  proved  by 
examiners’  reports,  in  a hopeless  mental  confusion. 
To  attempt  to  teach  physical  science  without  experi- 
ments is  obviously  a bad  method,  and  teaching  boys 
to  learn  translation  by  heart  is  most  pernicious,  and 
so  on.  (II.)  The  present  system  does  not  test  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  under  which  stu- 
dents are  taught.  Rooms  may  be  over-crowded, 
buildings  insanitary  or  badly  lighted;  the  hours  of 
study  may  be  too  long  and  injurious  to  health ; and 
there  may  be  a complete  lack  of  all  proper  educa- 
tional appliances  in  the  way  of  desks,  maps,  diction- 
aries, and  so  on.  Of  none  of  these  things  does  the 
present  system  take  account,  and  yet  surely  the 
Government  should  see  that  girls  and  boys  in  schools 
are  as  much  protected  as  girls  and  boys  in  factories. 
On  the  other  hand,  I believe  that  medical  men  have 
exaggerated  the  ill-effects  on  the  health  of  the  present 
system.  It  is  possible  that  defective  surroundings 
have  done  harm  in  some  cases,  but  again,  the  public 
are  now  far  more  careful  of  the  health  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  more  anxious  about  their  physical  welfare 
and  take  them  more  to  doctors;  and  further, 
teachers  have  also  paid  more  attention  to  the  physi- 
cal defects  of  their  students,  and  are  constantly  call- 
ing the  attention  of  parents  to  weakness  of  eyesight, 
etc.,  which  have  escaped  detection  at  home.  In 
many  instances  children  have  broken  down  through 
the  over-anxiety  of  parents  for  their  children  to 
do  well,  and  in  any  case  such  breakdowns  are  abso- 
lutely unnecessary,  and  are  not  inherently  the  fault 
of  the  system.  (III.)  There  has  been  a very  serious 
leakage  of  the  endowment.  It  is  clearly  meant  that 
the  £80,000  annual  income  of  the  Intermediate  Edu 
cation  Board  should  all  go  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  but  for  various  reasons  a great  deal  of  the 
money  has  been  wasted.  The  system  has  fostered 
the  growth  of  schools  which  have  competed  fiercely 
with  one  another,  and  have  gone  in  for  cutting  fees, 
ana  there  has  been  developed  a most  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  touting.  Equally  pernicious  and  wasteful  has 
been  the  steady  outward  pressure  exercised  by  the 
public,  who,  regardless  of  the  demands  of  education, 
have  insisted  on  a lowering  of  the  ordinary  school 
fees,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  schools  have 
taken  promising  pupils  for  nothing,  or  given  away 
results  fees  to  the  students.  It  is  self-evident  that 
money  so  used  is  mis-spent,  and  lost  to  education, 
and  no  such  result  was  ever  contemplated  by  the 
Act.  Similarly,  but  only  to  a small  extent, 
money  is  lost  when  exhibitions  are  won 

by  boys  who  leave  school  at-  once.  There 
ai-e  other  defects  in  the  working  of  the 
system  which  I shall  refer  to  later,  but  these  three 
are  serious  blots  on  the  system,  and  must  be  boldly 
faced.  The  third  of  these  defects,  the  waste  and 
mis-use  of  result  fees,  can  only  be  remedied  by  creat- 
ing1 a pressure  from  within,  by  which  the  teachers 


would  be  enabled  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  public 
from  without,  and  must  be  exercised  evenly  all  over 
the  country.  This  can  be  done  by  paying  greater 
attention  to  the  first  two  defects,  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  taught.  The 
surroundings  may  be  improved  by  a system  of  inspec- 
tion, but  inspection  cannot  improve  bad  methods : 
it  may  point  them  out,  and  I believe  one  of  the  first 
results  of  inspection  would  be  to  point  out  how  seri- 
ously defective  the  teaching  is.  An  analyst  may 
point  out  the  defects  in  bad  water,  but  the  water 
itself  must  be  purified  at  the  source.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Teachers'  Guild  has  suggested  the 
registration  of  teachers,  and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant reform  that  could  be  made  in  Intermediate 
education,  and  the  practical  difficulties  in  its  way 
are  of  the  slightest.  Registration  implies  “ training 
of  teachers.”  The  principle  has  been  admitted  by 
both  universities  of  this  country,  Trinity  College  and 
the  Royal  University,  who  have  recently  arranged 
courses  for  teachers.  Before  being  registered,  or 
even  trained,  a teacher  should  have  reached  a certain 
standard  of  general  knowledge,  and  have  attained  a 
special  proficiency  in  the  subject  he  proposes  to 
teach.  His  training  should  .be  partly  theoretical, 
partly  practical ; he  should  learn  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing, proper  methods,  the  importance  and  correlation 
of  various  subjects,  and  why  they  are  taught,  the 
objects  of  education,  the  nature  of  the  child’s  intel- 
lect, the  history  of  education,  what  methods  have 
been  tried  with  success,  and  what  methods  have 
failed,  and  so  on;  and  when  he  has  mastered  the 
theory  he  should  be  tested  practically  in  the  manage- 
ment of  classes,  the  maintaining  of  discipline,  and 
the  power  of  imparting  knowledge  and  training  the 
mind.  This  last  should  take  place  under  teachers, 
and  in  schools  of  acknowledged  standing.  Require- 
ments of  this  kind  in  a teacher  would  prevent  men 
from  entering  the  profession  who  have  no  interest 
in  it,  and  look  upon  it  merely  as  a stepping  stone. 
It  would  inevitably  exercise  a strong  inward  pressure 
as  trained  teachers  would  require  higher  salaries; 
tiie  methods  of  teaching  would  infallibly  be  raised 
to  a higher  level.  Suchteachers  would  know  what  are 
the  proper  surroundings  and  appliances  for  teach- 
ing, and  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  them.  We 
should  not  hear  of  natural  science  being  taught  with- 
out experiments,  or  modern  languages  without  proper 
pronunciation,  or  of  the  promiscuous  use  of  cribs, 
cramming  and  over-pressure,  as  teachers  would  have 
leamt  that  these  thingsfailto  educate,  and  they  would 
be  taught  to  regard  education  before  all  things,  and 
thus  the  tone  of  education  would  be  vastly  improved. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  the  practical  working 
of  a scheme  of  training  and  registration  which,  I 
think,  arise  from  misunderstanding.  In  the  first 
place,  teachers  of  a certain  standing  say  of  three  or 
five  years’  experience  should  be  allowed  to  be  regis- 
tered without  further  test;  which  means  that  the 
reform  will  work  gradually,  and  schools  will  have 
time  to  adapt  themselves  gradually  to  the  change. 
Teachers  of  very  recent  standing  should  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  This  is  now  being  required  of  newly- 
appointed  masters  in  England.  Secondly,  when  a 
teacher  is  once  on  the  register  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board  will  recognise  him  or  her  as  a com- 
petent teacher.  The  Board  will  keep  a list  of  regis- 
tered teachers,  and  every  year  when  a school  sends 
in  a list  of  its  pupils  it  will  also  send  a list  -of  its 
teachers,  and  a school  which  employs  all  registered 
teachers  will  receive  full  result  fees,  and  those  which 
do  not  will  lose  in  a certain  proportion  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board;  and,  after  a few  years,  when 
the  system  is  in  more  efficient  working 

order,  this  proportion  should  be  increased. 
There  will  thus  be  no  red  tape,  and  no 
interference  with  the  teacher  as  such.  The  sys- 
tem proposed  will  also  have  this  advantage,  that  it 
will  secure  trained  teachers  for  those  parts  of  Inter- 
mediate schools  which  are  not  submitted  to  the  ex- 
amination. Another  point  in  this  connection  is  the 
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question,  of  expediency.  A Secondary  Education  Bill 
for  England  is  being  introduced  this  session  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  registration  of  English  teachers.  If 
Ireland  lags  behind  in  this  question,  it  is  probable 
and,  to  my  mind,  certain  that  incompetent  persons 
vho  cannot  find  an  opening  to  teach  in  England  will 
find  their  way  to  Ireland ; bad  methods  will  continue. 
Inspection  may  prevent  bad  buildings,  but  the  leak- 
age and  waste  of  results  fees  will  not  be  stopped.  1 
x.ow  come  to  the  method  of  inspection  recommended 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild.  . The  qualifications  which 
the  Teachers’  Guild  thinks  necessary  for  inspectors 
are  pointed  out  in  the  book  of  answers.  May  I add 
that  it  does  not  contemplate  a large  number  of  in- 
spectors, and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  permanent  ex- 
aminers recommended  and  the  inspectors  should  be 
the  same  persons.  The  work  of  the  inspectors  will  con- 
sist of  three  parts : (1)  to  examine  the  surroundings 
of  the  students,  the  buildings,  equipments,  etc. ; 
if  they  are  defective  the  inspection  should  so  report 
t°  the  Board,  and  the  Board  should  point  out  the 
defects,  and  insist  that  they  should  be  made  good  up 
t;.  an  amount  equivalent  to  10  or  20  per  cent,  of  the 
year’s  results  fees;  in  default,  the  school  should  ba 
warned,  and  if  recalcitrant,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  system.  Of  course  if  a building  is  actually  dan- 
gerous to  health  the  Board  should  insist  on  immedi- 
ate remedies,  but  I imagine  such  cases  are  rare,  and 
the  threat  of  inspection  will  be  sufficient  to  remedy 
them.  This  recommendation  is  equally  fair  to  day 
schools  and  boarding  schools.  A new  school  wishing  to 
come  under  the  system  should  come  up  to  a definite 
standard,  but  in  the  case  of  poor  and  defective 
schools  already  under  the  Board,  the  policy  should 
be  one  of  gradually  remedying  their  defects  and 
bringing  them  up  to  a certain  level.  If  they  cannot 
develop  it  will  be  a proof  of  incompetency,  and  after 
a fair  trial  they  should  drop  out.  (2)  In  the  matter 
of  time  tables  and  hours  of  study  the  in- 
spectors should  make  inquiry  in  order 
to  prevent  over-pressure ; children  should  have 
one  day’s  complete  rest  in  seven,  have  proper 
hours  and  means  for  recreation,  should  not  be  kept 
too  long  sitting  at  lessons  without  short  intervals. 
Offences  in  this  respect  are  the  result  of  ignorance, 
and  teachers  who  are  at  the  same  time  educa- 
tionalists would  not  be  guilty  of  them.  Inspectors 
must  insist  on  these  things  being  changed  at  once.  It 
will  also  be  their  duity  bo  see  that  all  the  subjects  for 
which  students  enter  at  the  examinations  are  actu- 
ally taught  in  schools.  (3)  The  inspectors  should 
conduct  oral  and  practical  examinations  as  a correc- 
tive to  the  -written  examination.  The  plan  ^suggested 
is  as  follows : The  inspector  will  go  round  to  the 
French  and  German  and  other  language  classes  in 
each  school,  and  hear  them  read;  if  the  reading  is 
defective  he  will  report  so  to  the  Board,  who  will 
call  the  school’s  attention  to  the  fact ; if  there  is 
no  improvement  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  visita- 
tion the  school  shall  lose  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  its 
results  fees  in  the  particular  language — not  all,  for 
if  a boy  knows  enough  German,  or  French  to  pass  a 
fair  written  examination  he  has  learnt  enough 
French  or  German  to  be  extremely  useful  to  him. 
In  natui'al  science  the  inspector  should  see  whether 
there  is  a laboratory / and  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical work,  and"  also  whether  the  students  are 
n(  tually  capable  of  using  the  apparatus  intelligently. 
If  a school  cannot  teach  natural  science  practically, 
:t  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  at  all.  Generally, 
the  most  useful  function  of  the  inspectors  will  be  to 
keep  the  schools  and  Board  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other, and  to  keep  a current  of  healthy  educational 
ideas  constantly  flowing  by  their  visits  to  the  schools 
and  annual  reports.  Any  attempt  at  present  to  con- 
duct by  their  means  an  examination  which  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  system  must  break  down ; 
it  would  haye  to  be  as  thorough  as  the  present 
written  examination,  and  would  not  then  be  as  satis- 


factory, or  as  equally  above  suspicion,  and  the  Feb.  9,  isas. 
public  generally  would  not  be  as  satisfied  with  it.  Mr 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that,  after  another  Thompson 
ten  or  twenty  years,  if  a system  of  registration  of  m.a. 
teachers  be  adopted,  that  inspection  might  be  de- 
veloped and  extended,  but  its  working  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  it  should  be  regarded  at  pre- 
sent as  merely  an  experiment.  I have  also  some 
notes  on  the  examination. 

8523.  You  may  let  us  have  them? — The 

examinations  at  present  for  the  ordinary 

pass  boys  are  too  difficult,  and  beyond 

the  average  school  child.  They  are  often 
to  some  extent,  what  I would  call  “ tippy.”  Words 
are  picked  out  in  Latin  and  Gi-eek  for  declension, 
which  a boy  could  not  have  met,  unless  he  had  read 
a long  list  of  words  in  a grammar. 

8524.  Exceptional  words  ? — Yes.  And  mistakes 
have  occurred  in  questions;  questions  have  been  set 
outside  the  course,  and  questions  not  corresponding 
to  the  programme.  There  is  also  a variation  in  the 
standard  of  marking,  and  of  this  there  is 
a very  good  instance  in  the  reports  of  the 
examiners  for  1898 — in  the  Middle  Grade,  in 
Latin, — reports  of  two  examiners.  The  ex- 
aminer of  the  first  paper  says : — “ In  no 
branch  did  the  answering  as  a general  rule 
rise  much  above  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  . . 

Scores  of  boys  combined  ignorance  and  heedlessness. 

. . . It  seems  clear  that  in  many  cases  boys  are 

allowed  to  i-ead  the  prescribed  work  without  having 
any  intelligent  interest  in  it  aroused  in  their  minds. 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that  ‘likely’  passages  are 
selected  from  the  book,  and  drummed  into  the  pupils’ 
heads — or,  rather,  the  difficult  words  in  those 
passages;”  and  in  the  case  of  the  girls  he  says:  — 

“ I am  sorry  that  I have  no  option  but  to  repeat 
here  the  strictures  already  passed  on  the  boys.” 

8525.  What  grade  is  that?— The  Middle  Grade, 

Latin. 


8526.  That  is  the  first  paper?— Yes.  The  exam- 
iner of  the  second  paper  says : — “ The  task  was, 
on  the  whole,  a very  pleasant  one.  The  translation 
at  sight  was,  on  the  whole,  well  done.  It  furnishes 
a complete  refutation  to  the  charge  often  brought 
against  the  Intermediate  system  of  encouraging 
cramming.  Indeed,  my  complaint  against  the  pre- 
paration of  the  boys  is  that  they  were  not 
crammed  ’ enough.  The  work  done  in  this  grade 
during  the  last1  year  has  been  highly  praiseworthy.” 
It  is  clear  that,  if  there  had  been  two  examiners 
like  the  first,  or  two  like  the  second,  the  result 
would  have  been  different.  The  two  adopted  dif- 
ferent standards  giving  contradictory  reports  on 
the  same  boys  in  the  same  grade.  It  is  for  reasons 
of  a similar  kind  that  the  Teachers’  Guild  has  often 
brought  before  the  Board  the  faults  in  the  exami- 
nation papers  with  a view  to  their  improvement.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  proposed  a Board -of 
Revising  Examiners;  and  these  examiners  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  persons  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  teaching  in  Intermediate  schools. 


8527.  How  shall  we  be  able  to  procure  these 
rentlemen — you  have  mentioned  the  difficulty? 
rhe  difficulty,  I think,  would  vanish  to  some  extent 
f you  had  inspectors  who  had  already  been  school 
ieachers.  These  inspectors,  I have  already 
proposed,  would  also  be  the  same  persons  as 
he  permanent  Examination  Board.  I think 
t would  be  a great  saving  of  time  and 
noney  if  they  were  the  same  persons  1 
hink  the  examinations  in  some  subjects  might  be 
nade  more  practical.  In  shorthand  there  is  a limited 
lumber  of  pupils,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
n the  centre  superintendent  reading  out  passages 
or  them  to  take  down.  On  the  question  of  botany, 
, 4-„„  ti,o  ■Rfttn.nifia.l  Gardens  is  quite  willing 
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Feb.  9, 1S99,  to  send  out  sufficient  specimens  for  all  the  examinees, 
Mr.  John  and  in  the  science  subjects  there  might  be  more 

Thompson,  questions  asked  of  boys,  to  describe  experiments 

M,A-  which  they  have  seen  performed,  or  done  themselves. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  the  number  of  grades. 
We  have  proposed  that  the  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  either  abolished  or  reformed.  On  that 
question  there  was  a difference  of  opinion.  The 
majority  thought  that  the  Preparatory  Grade  should 
be  abolished  on  account  of  the  great  strain. 

8528.  In  the  examination? — Yes,  and  in  the 
preparing. 

8529.  Did  they  consider  whether  competition 

should  be  abolished? — We  were  all  of  opinion  that, 
if  it  were  retained,  it  should  be  only  a qualifying  or 
pass  examination,  and,  with  regard  to  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade,  it  was  thought  by  some  members  that 
there  should  not  be  the  same  limit  in  the  number 
of  subjects — that  a clever  boy  might  be  able  to  take 
up  more  subjects  if  the  standard  were  lower,  and  it 
would  be  also  useful  in  determining  what  the  natural 
bent  of  a boy  was,  so  as  to  determine  what  he 
should  take  up  in  the  higher  grades.  The  Junior 
and  Middle  Grades,  we  think,  should  remain  as  they 
are.  It  was  understood  that  natural  science 

8530.  I am  anxious  to  hear  you  very  fully  on  the 
question  of  the  grades,  and  I should  like  you  to 
suggest  a scheme  for  the  grammar  and  commercial 
courses? — With  regard  to  the  Senior  Grade,  we 
recommended  specialization  as  long  ago  as  in  1894. 
We  have  recommended  that  there  should  be  special 
groups  of  subjects — classics,  mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  natural  science — and  I should  like  to 
add,  personally,  music  ; — and  we  have  recommended 
that  English  should  be  compulsory.  I am  notsurethat 
it  would  not  be  better  to  make  English  a separate 
special  group,  and  then  allow  a boy  to  take  two  of 
these  groups  rather  than  one.  That  is  a question 
which  might  be  considered.  I think  it  would  be 
better  to  take  up  two  special  groups  rather  than 
one,  and  the  boy  who  did  not  wish  to 
specialise  might  take  the  Middle  Grade  again. 
Then,  in  modem  languages,  the  candidates  in 
the  Senior  Grade  being  few  in  number;  you  might 
insist  on  a viva  voce  examination,  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  could  speak  the  language.  In  the 
lower  grades,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  a boy  to 
speak  the  language,  unless  he  had  special  advan- 
tages at  home,  as  under  the  present  system  it  is 
only  possible  to  devote  two  or  three  hours  a week 
to  French  or  German. 

8531.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— You  might  see 
whether  they  could  read  the  language? — Yes ; that 
I propose. 

8532.  Chairman. — You  would  have  a viva,  voce 
examination  in  the  Senior  Grade? — Yes;  in  the 
other  grades  I would  suggest  that  the  inspector 
should  heir  a class  reid  a p issige  ; but  in  the 
Senior  Grade  I would  have  a viva  voce  examination. 

8533.  Dr.  Barkley. — That,  of  course,  would  in- 
volve that  they  should  go  to  selected  centres  ?— Yes ; 
but  their  number  is  so  few  that  I do  not  think  it 
would  involve  much  difficulty.  Then,  with  regard 
to  over-age  students,  I think  the  extra  year  now 
allowed  for  over-age  students  is  a great  advantage; 
but  boys  should  not  be  classed  as  over-age.  Putting 
them  in  a category  by  themselves  casts  a slur  on 
boys  who  may  have  been  prevented  by  ill-health, 
or  some  other  unavoidable  cause,  from  presenting 
themselves  for  examination ; and  if  such  a boy  pre- 
sents himself  the  following  year  he  is  classed  as  an 
over-age  student.  That  is  a thing  he  does  not  like 

8534.  I suppose  you  would  make  him  ineligible 
for  prizes? — Yes.  I would  not  be  in  favour  of 
extending  the  age  for  two  years;  that  would  make 
a boy  too  old;  but  I am  in  favour  of  extending 
the  age  limit  one  year.  Another  recommendation 
lias  been  suggested,  with  reference  to  boys  who 
obtain  an  exhibition  in  the  Junior  Grade  under  age. 
The  present  rules  compel  a boy,  who  has  won  an 


exhibition  in  the  Junior  Grade,  to  go  on  to  the 
Middle  Grade  in  the  following  year,  and  in  the  next 
year  to  the  Senior  Grade,  in  order  to  retain  his 
exhibition.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a boy  might 
be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a year,  or  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  take  the  Middle  Grade  twice.  Another 
matter  I wish  to  refer  to  is  with  regard  to  the 
courses.  The  Teachers’  Guild  partly  recommended 
that  the  courses  for  girls  and  boys  should  be  made 
the  same.  The  lady  members  of  the  Guild  were 
not  able  to  assent  to  their  being  the  same  in  the 
Middl  • and  Senior  Grades ; but  they  assented  to 
their  being  the  same  in  the  Junior. 

8535.  Are  there  many  lady  members  in  the  Guild? 
— There  are. 

8536.  Chairman. — Miss  Mulvany  is  one? — Yes ; 
I think  she  was  in  favour  of  it.  It  was  not 
altogether  the  ladies  who  were  against  the  courses 
being  the  same  in  the  higher  grades;  but  some  of 
the  lady  members  were  against  it,  and  some  of  the 
male  members  voted  with  them.  With  regal'd  to 
the  division  of  courses,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
there  should  be  three  separate  courses : one  a 
grammar-school  course;  the  second  a science  course, 
and  the  third  a commercial  course ; and  it  has  been 
proposed  that  all  three  should  be  kept  separate 
throughout.  To  this  there  are  various  objec- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a practical 
objection : schools  could  not  provide  thoroughly 
good  teaching  for  all  three  courses  in  the 
separate  grades.  It  would  mean  doubling  the 
staffs,  at  all  events;  and  they  have  not  the  means, 
at  present,  to  do  that.  They  would  either  have  to 
bungle  all  three,  or  drive  the  boys  into  one. 
Secondly,  boys  would  not  decide  so  young  which 
course  they  would  take.  We  often  find  that  a boy 
wants  to  do  one  thing  one  year,  and  another  thing 
the  following  year ; and  comparatively  poor  parents 
are  often  willing  to  give  a boy  the  chance  of  a uni- 
versity career  if  he  is  likely  to  do  well;  they  cannot 
decide  at  so  early  an  age  as  13  or  14.  Thirdly,  I 
think  it  would  be  unsound,  educationally,  to 
specialise  so  early.  In  framing  the  courses,  we 
should  have  regard  to  what  would  be  desirable 
educationally ; true  education  should  be  considered 
first,  not  what  is  utilitarian.  I am  opposed  to 
merely  considering  utilitarian  views  in  such  a matter. 
The  question  is,  can  we  differentiate  the  subjects, 
without  having  three  separate  courses  ? — I think  we 
can.  I would  propose  a course  of  science  subjects, 
having  1,200  marks  assigned  to  it ; and  a commercial 
course,  with  1,200  marks.  With  regard  to  science 
subjects,  it  is  stated  that  the  Intermediate  Board 
has  not  sufficient  funds  at  its  disposal  to  provide 
schools  with  the  requisite  equipments  for  efficient 
teaching ; and  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
a fair  proportion  of  the  South  Kensington  money 
was  handed  over  to  the  Board — I think  Mr.  Preston 
said  that  our  proportion  of  the  grant  should  be 
£20,000  a year — if  we  could  get  that,  it  would  do 
a great  deal  towards  providing  equipments  in  a 
great  many  schools  which  are  at  present  practically 
shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

8537.  Your  school  wis  for  some  vears  working  in 
connection  with  the  Department? — Yes;  four  or 
five  years  ago  we  earned  £130 ; but  the  amount 
decreased,  and  two  years  ago  it  dropped  down  to 
£11;  and  we  found  it  was  not  worth  while  con- 
tinuing to  work  in  connection  with  the  Department. 

8538.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — How  do  you  account 
for  that  falling  off?— Changes  in  the  rules.  The 
principal  reason  was  that  the  Department  made  a 
rule  that  Intermediate  schools  should  be  regarded 
as  endowed  schools.  I think  that  if  the  amoun 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Preston  was  ear-marked,  and 
handed  over  to  some  body  in  Ireland,  to  be  used  in 
the  promotion  of  scientific  education,  it  would  be  o 
great  service. 
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8539.  Chairman. — Or  if  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  would  work  in  connection  with  the 
Intel-mediate  Board,  as  suggested  by  Captain 
Abney  ? — Yes. 

8540.  You  think  that  would  be  desirable? — 
Certainly.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage;  because 
scientific  education  is  more  advanced  in  England 
than  it  is  in  Ireland  and  the  conditions  are 
•different.  Then,  as  to  the  marks  assigned 
to  those,  subjects,  at  present  a boy  may 
lake  one  science  only — chemistry  or  natural 
philosophy— if  he  wishes;. and  those  sciences  count 
500  marks  each.  I propose  that  the  two  sciences 
should  be  grouped  as  one  subject,  and  should  count 
1,200  marks.  If  a boy  takes  science  at  all  he 
should  take  a fair  amount  of  it,  and  be  thoroughly 
well  trained  in  it.  With  regard  to  the  commercial 
■course  we  believe  that  it  also  is  unsatisfactory  and 
works  badly.  Take  the  pass  lists.  You  will  find 
that  boys  take  one  or  other  commercial  subject,  not 
because  they  really  want  to  study  it,  but  merely  to 
make  up  their  full  total  of  marks.  For  example, 
boys  take  commercial  French  who  do  not  take 
commercial  English,  or  any  other  commercial  subject. 
I propose  that  for  the  commercial  course  of  subjects, 
1,200  marks  shall  be  allotted  in  each  grade.  In  both 
grades  the  commercial  group  shall  count  1.200  marks. 
I would  divide  that  group  into  two  parts:,  the 
practical  part,  including  shorthand,  book-keeping, 
copying  manuscripts,  and  precis  writing,  to  count 
<800  marks;  and  the  theoretical,  or  literary  part, 
including  geography,  history,  elementary  political 
economy,  and  commercial  English,  and  French  (or 
German)  counting  600  marks.  The  reason  I divide 
it  is  that  girls,  who  should  be  allowed  to  take  the 
course,  might  substitute  domestic  economy,  or  some 
other  subject  more  suitable  for  girls  for  one 
•of  the  parts ; or  a boy  might  substitute 
drawing,  which  I regard  as  extremely  useful  in 
a commercial  course.  In  that  way,  the  courses 
would  each  work  out  a total  of  6.000  marks.  Thus, 
a classical  boy  would  take  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French  or  German,  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  algebra ; 
I would  allot  to  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  1,200 
marks  each,  French  or  German  700'.  arithmetic  500. 
Euclid  600,  and  algebra  600 — making  a total  of 
6,000.  A science  boy  would  take  English,  1,200 ; 
Latin,  1,200;  natural  sciences,  1,200;  French  or 
German,  700;  arithmetic,  500;  Euclid,  600;  and 
algebra,  600 — making  6,000.  A commercial  boy 
would  take  English,  1,200;  Latin  or  natural  science, 
1,200;  the  commercial  subjects  I have  mentioned, 
1,200;  French  or  German,  700;  arithmetic,  500; 
Euclid,  600 ; and  algebra,  600— making  6,000.  I do 
not  mean  that  it  should  be  compulsory  on  a boy  to 
take  up  all  those  subjects;  at  present  they  are 
allowed  some  option,  and  that  option  should  remain. 

8541.  You  would  have  some  compulsory,  and  some 
■optional  subjects? — Yes ; the  point  of  my  suggestion 
is  that  a boy  would  not  be  able  to  take  the 
science  course  without  going  in  for  a fair  amount  of 
science  subjects;  and  a commercial  boy  would  be 
obliged  to  go  in  for  1,200  marks  in  commercial  sub- 
j(  cts.  The  Guild  also  recommend  that  the  prescribed 
courses,  especially  in  English  and  in  the  other  lan- 
guages, should  be  shortened.  In  some  cases  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  length  of  the  course  leads  to 
cramming.  They  also  vary  a good  deal  from  year 
■>o  year.  We  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  teaching, 
the  set  subjects  should  not  vary  in  length  from  year 
to  year  unduly.  I do  not  .know  whether  you  have 
had  that  matter  brought  fully  before  you ; and  I will 
therefore  give  you  some  figures.  In  1895  the  prose 
subject  in  the  Latin  course  for  the  Senior  Grade 
was  one-third  longer,  and  the  verse  subject  was  twice 
as  long  as  in  1894.  The  two  together  amounted 
roughly  to  5,000  lines  in  1895,  as  against  3,200  lines 
in  1894.  In  the  Junior  Grade  English  the  same 
difference  has  occurred.  In  1897  the  verse  course 
was  1,300  lines,  in  1898  it  went  up  to  1,900,  and 


in  1899  to  2,400.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the 
English  verse  course  consisted  of  897  lines 
on  a continuous  subject  in  1893 ; it  changed  to 
1,772  lines  on  varied  subjects  in  1894 — a doubled 
course*  in  fact;  and  to  1,651  lines  in  1895,  391  of 
which  were  blank  verse,  and  therefore  presented 
much  more  difficulty  to  a learner.  I think  you  might 
have  more  evenness  in  the  courses  in  those  subjects. 
We  have  also  made  a recommendation  as  to  the 
ccurse  in  history.  It  seems  absurd  that,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  boys  leave 
school  after  the  Junior  Grade,  they  should  leave 
without,  knowing  anything  of  history  after  the  year 
1603,  knowing  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
Then  the  last  division  in  the  memorandum 
submitted  to  us  was  that  with  reference 
to  pass  and  honour  papers.  The  Guild  is 
opposed  to  having  separate  papers.  The  first 
objection  to  it  is  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher.  If  you  have  two  separate  papers,  one 
pas?,  and  one  honour,  you  will  practically  have  two 
different  standards,  and  would  be  obliged  to  have  two 
different  courses  for  each  grade  in  the  same  subject, 
and  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  arranging  the 
classes.  Again,  a boy  might  take  honours  in  one 
subject,  and  not  in  another.  I do  not  see  how  the 
Board  could  get  over  that  difficulty.  There  would 
also  be  a difficulty  in  the  school  in  distinguishing 
the  candidates  who  should  go  in  for  honours,  and 
those  who  should  go  in  merely  for  pass.  We  find 
that  difficulty  now  in  sending  boys  in  for  the 
Royal  University  examinations;  and  of  course 
the  difficulty  would  be  much  increased  in  the 
case  of  the  Intermediate  examinations.  In  some 
cases  a boy  finds  it  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
he  should  go  in  for  honours,  or  merely  for  a pass; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  that  beforehand.  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  practicable  to  put  two  papers 
before  a boy  in  the  examination  room,  and  let  him 
ciccide  which  he  would  take.  The  proposal  I would 
make  is  that  all  the  questions  should  be  on  the  same 
paper,  but  that  the  pass  questions  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  honour  questions.  There 
should  be  a certain  number  of  “ pass  questions,” 
in  which  a candidate  should  be  obliged  to  make  a 
certain  percentage.  For  instance,  suppose  in  the 
mathematical  paper  there  were  ten  questions ; six  or 
seven  of  them  should  be  “ pass  questions,”  and  a boy 
should  not  get  a pass  unless  he  answered,  say,  50 
per  cent.,  on  those  pass  questions;  but  every  boy 
n.ight  be  allowed  to  attempt  the  honour  questions — 
L do  not  see  why  he  should  not.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  said  that,  although  in  mathematical  and  science 
papers  such  arrangements  might  very  well  be  made, 
there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  the  classical  and 
English  papers.  I think,  with  regard  to  that,  you 
might  in  the  clas^cal  and  modern  language  papers 
have  two  passages’™  unseen  translation,  and  one  of 
those  might  be  easier  than  the  other;  and  on  the 
easier  one  every  boy  might  be  required  to  make  a 
certain  percentage  in  order  to  get  a pass;  but  that 
all  the  candidates  should  be  at  liberty  to  try  both, 
the  more  difficult  as  well  as  the  easier.  Then  with 
regard  to  composition,  I think  one  fan-  piece  of  com- 
position would  test  all  boys  pretty  equally ; I do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  putting  two  passages  of 
composition  before  boys ; one  piece  would  give  a 
fair  test,  and  a boy  that  came  up  to  a fair  average 
standard  should  be  entitled  to  get  a pass,  and  if  be 
came  up  to  a certain  standard  above  that  he  should 
get  honours.  I think  an  arrangement  such  as  that 
would  satisfy  everybody.  I think  there  might  also 
be,  in  history,  and  in  the  questions  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  prescribed  courses,  some  alternative 
questions;  I think  that  would  give  greater  scope  to 
the  examiner,  the  teacher,  and  the  candidates,  and 
would  be  an  improvement.  Another  matter  we 
wished  to  mention  with  regard  to  the  examination 
papers  is  that  they  are  too  long ; and  the  time  occa- 
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pied  on  each  paper  is  too  great.  Three  hours  is  too 
long  a time,  especially  for  boys  in  the  Junior  Grade. 
I would  suggest  papers  of  two  hours’  length. 

8542.  That  used  to  be  the  length  of  the  Trinity 
College  examination's,  at  least  in  my  time? — Well, 
I think  for  boys  of  the  age  that  go  in  for  the  Junior 
Grade  examination  three  hours  is  too  long,  and 
that  it  tires  them.  We  would  recommend  also  that 
the  examinations  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
papers  which  put  a greater  strain  on  the  mind  should 
be  taken  up  first  in  the  morning,  and  that  those 
which  put  a less  strain  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
afternoon.  For  instance,  if  Euclid  was  taken  in  the 
morning,  French  might  be  taken  up  in  the  afternoon. 

8543.  Is  there  any  other  matter  on  your  notes 
that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — Yes ; there  are  one  or 
two.  One  is  as  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of 


the  examinations.  The  Guild  objects  to  the  proposal 
to  suppress  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  schools 
from  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions. As  one  of  our  members  put  it,,  if  the  Board 
did  not  publish  the  names,  the  managers  of  the 
schools  would  have  to  do  it,  in  order  to  show  the 
public  what  the  schools  had  done.  We  think  the 
publication  of  the  names  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  public  confidence.  We  also  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  Commission,  before  sending  in  their  report, 
should  send  an  inspector,  or  inspectors,  through  the 
country,  in  order  to  see  the  schools,  and  report  to 
you.  We  think  if  that  fcould  be  done  it  would  he 
very  desirable. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 


#• 
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EIGHTEENTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  10th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42|  Great  Bruns  wick-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
D<>n,  ll.d. ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Thompson,  m.a.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of 
Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  further  examined. 

8544.  Chairman. — I think  you  said  that  you  were  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — How  many  were  sent  in  for  Mr.  John 

the  first  classical  master  in  the  High  School? — Yes.  examination?  Thompson, 

8545.  That  is  under  Erasmus  Smith’s  Foundation  ? 8562.  Chairman. — Could  you  tell  me  how  many  M A- 

— Yes.  were  sent  in  for  examination? — I think  about  100, 

8546.  And  it  consists  of  certain  free  places? — but  I cannot  tell  you  exactly.  I think  you  had 

Yes.  better  ask  Mr.  Wilkins. 

8547.  And  also  pass  students? — Yes.  Chairman. — We  asked  him  to  come  here,  and  he 

8548.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  preferred  not. 

action  of  the  Board  to  know  the  principle  upon  8563.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — How  many  exhibitions 
which  the  students  are  selected  for  the  free  places;  did  you  get? — Seven,  I think. 

do  you  know  if  they  take  into  consideration  as  one  Chairman. — I have  the  figures  here  exactly  of 

element  the  ability  of  the  children? — I imagine  that  those  who  passed. 

they  do,  but  it  is  a matter  that  they  take  very  much  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  is  what  I wanted  to 
into  their  own  hands.  know,  and  why  only  100  were  sent  in.  You  see,  I 

8549.  I know  they  do;  I am  one  of  the  Commis-  have  here  the  figures  that  we  had  yesterday,  and  I 

sioners  myself  ? — I do  not  know  the  system  on  which  think  they  are  very  important  with  respect  to  what 

they  act.  I say  about  paying  by  capitation.  It  appeared 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  children  are  present,  yesterday  that  there  were  about  sixty  or  sixty-three 

and  called  in  before  the  Board.  in  a school,  that  twenty-four  were  sent  in,  if  I 

8550.  Chairman. — Yes;  they  are  all  called  in? — remember  rightly,  of  whom  twelve  passed. 

There  is  an  examination,  too,  I think.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Forty-eight  were  sent  in, 

8551.  Is  there  a preliminary  examination? — I and  twenty-four  passed. 

thought  there  was.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — And  there  were  twenty-four 

8552.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I do  not  think  that  others  that  might  have  passed  if  the  examination 

that  is  so? — I do  not  know.  had  been  easier;  but  there  were  fifteen  that  were 

8553.  Chairman. — I know  that  ability  is  one  not  sent  in  at  all,  either  because  they  were  not  on 

element  that  is  taken  into  consideration? — Yes.  the  books  for  the  entire  time,  or  for  other  reasons. 

8554.  I think  I may  say  this,  that  the  boys  on  Therefore,  it  appears,  as  fifteen  out  of  about  sixty 

the  Foundation,  that  is,  the  free  boys,  are  above  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  that  if  you  paid  by 

the  average  boy? — Yes.  capitation  grant  you  would  have  twenty -five  per 

8555.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — And  that  means  are  cent  of  what  may  be  called  “bogus”  pupils.  Now, 
taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are  intelligent  and  likely  we  want  to  know  how  the  figures  will  stand  with 
to  profit  by  the  education  they  will  receive? — Yes;  regard  to  this  school. 

I may  state  I never  draw  any  distinction  between  8564.  Chairman. — It  is  in  reference  to  the  same 
them;  I do  not  inquire  who  are  the  free  boys.  thing  that  I am  going  to  ask.  Of 

8556.  Chairman. — I am  sure  you  do  not? — I do  those  that  passed,  you  may  take  it  that  in  the  Pre- 

not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  do.  paratory  Grade  there  were  nineteen  (this  is  a state- 

8557.  They  have  a school  in  Great  Brunswick-  ment  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  Assistant 

street,  too? — Yes.  Commissioners);  in  the  Junior  Grade,  fifteen;  in 

8558.  I think  that  that  is  more  for  English ; it  is  the  Middle  Grade,  eight ; and  in  the  Senior  Grade, 

particularly  a commercial  school? — Yes.  two.  I reckon  that  that  makes  forty-four  altogether? 

8559.  And  from  time  to  time  highly  intelligent  — Yes. 

boys  from  Great  Brunswick-street  are  transferred  8565.  .That  is  to  say,  forty-four  pupils  passed? — 
to  your  school? — Yes.  Yes.  . 

8560.  I have  here  a list  of  the  particulars  of  the  8566.  And  only  two  passed  m the  Senior  Grade 

school  rolls  of  the  various  schools,  and  I find  that  out  of  an  Intermediate  School  of  228  pupils? — Well, 
at  the  High  School,  Dublin,  there  was  a total  of  as  to  the  Senior  Grade,  that  was  the  weakest  Senior 
228  ?* Yes.  Grade  we  ever  had. 

8561.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  students  that  8567.  Those  182  boys  were  all  efficiently  taught; 
were  capable  of  being  examined  by  the  Board,  you  I suppose  we  may  assume  that? — Yes. 

should  deduct  those  bom  after  the  first  of  June,  8568.  I believe  the  education  given  in  the  High 
1886,  which  would  be  forty-five,  and  those  bom  School  is  as  good  education  as  one  can  obtain  any- 
before  the  first  of  June,  1879,  which  would  be  one;  where.  And  of  those  182,  only  forty-four  passed 
that  is,  deduct  forty-six,  which  would  make  a total  the  examination? — Yes. 

of  182?— Yes  8569.  Now,  assuming  that  they  were  all  efficiently 

* In  connection  with  qq.  8560  to  8574,  see  Letter  from  Mr.  Wilkins,  Headmaster,  The  High  School,  Dublin,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Appendix.  Part  II.,  p.  352. — Secretary. 
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rjfbt'-— 18"’  taught,  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  something 
Mr.  John  wrong  in  the  mode  of  examination?  Supposing  you 

Thompson,  yourself  were  examining  the  school  to  ascertain  the 

M,A-  efficiency  of  the  pupils,  what  percentage  of  your 

pupiis  would  you  consider  ought  to  pass? — I should 
say  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

8570.  Only  fifty  per  cent? — Well,  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  standard  of  examination. 

8571.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  standard  of 
examination  I am  asking? — Yes. 

8572.  I should  think  that  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion ought  rather  to  aim  at  being  one  that  every 
boy  of  average  ability,  who  was  efficiently  taught, 
should  pass? — Yes.  I know  that  a large  number  of 
boys  is  sent  in  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  that  we 
do  not  expect  to  pass;  they  go  in  in  the  first 
year,  and  they  have  not  read  the  course  properly 
through,  and  we  do  not  expect  that  a very  large 
number  of  them  will  pass;  in  fact,  we  think  that  a 
.great  many  of  them  will  fail,  but  we  hope  they  will 
pass  in  the  next  year.  Of  course,  in  future  they 
will  only  be  able  to  go  in  in  one  year;  there  is  a. 
limit  for  the  Preparatory  Grade  of  one  yean,  not  twc. 

8573.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  I should  rather 
like  to  have  those  figures,  and  if,  Mr.  Thompson, 
you  are  not  able  to  give  them  to  us  now  you  might  be 
able  to  send  them  to  us? — I would  be  very  pleased 
to  work  the  figures  out;  but  I did  not  come  here 
as  representing  the  High  School,  of  course. 

8574.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  come 
personally  to  bring  them;  you  could  send  us  the 
figures.  It  would  appear  that  there  were  182  boys 
in  the  school  within  the  Intermediate  ages? — I was 
rather  surprised  at  those  figures  myself. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Deducting  those  who  were 
outside  our  ages,  there  were  182  boys  in  the  school. 
I should  like  to  know  how  many  went  in ; how  many 
passed ; why  did  not  the  rest  go  in ; can  you  give 
any  reasons.  Of  course,  we  were  told  of  one  case 
yesterday,  in  which  some  were  sent  in  just  to  pass, 
and  we  were  told  that  the  reason  that  some  were 
not  sent  in,  who  otherwise  might  have  been  sent 
in,  was  that  the  examination  was  too  severe,  and 
that  if  the  standard  of  passing  was  lower  they  would 
have  passed.  Of  course,  we  are  quite"  willing  to 
admit  that.  But  I would  like  to  know  more  about 
those  who  were  not  sent  in,  and  why  they  were  not 
sent  in,  and  what  we  could  do  to  make  them  be  sent 
in. 

Chairman. — I need  not  trouble  you  any  more  in 
reference  to  that  point.  That  was  the  only  thing 
I had  to  ask  you  about. 

8575.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  is  one 
practical  matter  upon  which  I would  like  to  have 
the  advantage  of  your  advice  and  experience,  Mr. 
Thompson.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  having  separate 
pass  and  honour  papers  ? — No. 

8576.  You  are  influenced  by  practical  considera- 

tions ?_Yes,  I think  so;  I think  in  a class  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  certain 
boys  who  might  be  considered  to  be  on  the  border- 
line between  the  honour  and  the  pass  standards; 
and,  secondly,  if  we  had  two  sets  of  papers,  a pass 
paper  and  an  honour  paper,  we  should  have  to  train 
the  boys  differently;  we  should  have  to  give  some 
boys  extra  time;  there  would  have  to  be  separate 
classes.  . . 

8577.  Is  that  your  individual  opinion  only,  or 
may  I take  it  that  you  have  any  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  that  is  the  joint  opinion  of  the  Teachers 
Guild? — That  was  the  joint  opinion  of  the  Teachers’ 
Guild. 

8578.  It  was?— Yes. 

8579.  The  matter  was  discussed  by  them? — Yes, 
the  matter  was  discussed. 

8580.  Dr.  Biggs,  who  is  the  head  of  Portora 
School,  was  examined  here  the  other  day,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  difficulty  would 
arise  in  practice?— I should  have  thought  that  in  a 
small  school  it  would  have  arisen  more  in  practice 


than  in  a large  school.  It  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  divide  a grade  in  a small  school  than  it 
would  in  a large  school,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  essential  that  you  must  divide  your  pupils  if 
you  are  going  to  have  separate  pass  and  honour 
papers.  Another  difficulty  I felt  was  whether  the 
Commission  intended  by  that  that  the  boys  should  take 
honours  in  all  subjects  or  a pass  in  all  subjects ; must 
a boy  who  takes  honours  in  classics  also  take  honours 
in  mathematics? 

8581.  The  suggestion  at  present,  as  I understand 
it,  is  that  in  each  subject  there  should  be  a pass 
paper  and  an  honour  paper,  and  that  each  student 
•should  declare  whether  he  intended  to  go  in  for  the 
pass  paper  or  to  go  in  for  the  honour  paper,  accord- 
ing as  he  was  advised.  That  is  the  suggestion 
before  us  at  present? — Yes. 

8582.  It  is  a very  important  matter,  and  I am 
one  of  those  who  think  that  an  ounce  of  fact  is 
worth  a ton  of  theory,  and  if  the  Teachers’  Guild 
suggest  a practical  difficulty  in  the  way  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  very  serious  consideration.  At  present  the 
examination  separates  ultimately  the  students  into 
honour  and  pass? — It  does. 

8583.  And  you  prepare  for  an  examination  that 
will  ultimately  effect  that  separation  by  teaching  in 
one  and  the  same  class  ? — Yes,  but  the  boys  all  take 
the  same  questions,  and  therefore  I do  not  have  to 
distinguish  in  my  teaching. 

8584.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  classics — I say 
nothing  about  science,  I leave  that  to  others — in 
classics  the  difficulty  suggested  by  the  Teachers’ 
Guild  might  be  a real  one  if  we  should  discard  pre- 
scribed courses,  because  more  difficult  unseen  pas- 
sages would  be  given  to  the  honour  boys  than  to 
the  pass  boys,  and  they  would  have  to  read  a dif- 
ferent course? — Yes.  I do  not  think  the  difficulty 
lies  in  setting  examination  papers  at  all.  My  idea 
is  that  the  difficulty  would  arise  in  arranging  the 
work  in  the  school. 

8585.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I was  going  to  say  that 
at  present  there  are  honour  questions  and  pass 
questions  set  on  the  same  paper  ? — What  I pro- 
posed yesterday  was  that  we  should  have  the  same 
questions  all  on  the  same  paper, — a certain  number 
of  pass  questions  which  every  boy  should  do;  that 
is,  a certain  number  of  pass  questions  on  which 
every  boy  should  get  a certain  percentage,  and  then 
some  honour  questions  which  every  boy  might  be 
allowed  to  attempt  if  he  had  time. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — But  surely  we  do  not  propose 
to  make  any  compulsory  change  from  the  papers 
that  we  give  at  present.  It  is  undoubted  that  there 
are  honour  questions  and  pass  questions  on  the 
papers  that  we  issue  at  present,  and  the  only  point 
in  dispute  is  whether  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  put  the  honour  questions  and  the  pass  questions 
on  the  same  paper,  or  to  have  them  on  separate 
papers.  I do  not  see  how  it  could  affect  your  work- 
ing in  the  school,  because  there  are  some  boys  whe 
must  be  trained  to  answer  honour  questions,  and 
there  are  some  boys  with  whom  you  must  be  content 
if  they  can  answer  pass  questions.  But  the  com- 
plaint made  to  us,  I want  you  to  understand,  is  this, 
that  boys  who  only  want  to  pass  get  too  fetv 
questions  to  give  them  a fair  examination  in  th  • 
subject,  and  that  if  you  require  the  honour  candi- 
dates to  answer  all  such  questions  as  might  be  put 
to  test  a pass  boy  they  would  not  have  time  to 
answer  questions  of  the  honour  standard.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a mere  matter  of  detail  as  to  whether 
you  should  have  both  classes  of  questions  on  one 
paper  or  on  two  papers,  and  if  there  is  any  reason 
which  would  make  it  a difficulty  in  your  teaching, 
I should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  explain  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  is  my  point  exactly 
—that  at  present  there  are  honour  and  pass 
questions,  and  honour  and  pass  students. 

8586.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I may  say  that  the  idea 
was  that  we  should  go  on  giving  papers  much  of  the 
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same  standard  as  we  do  at  present,  in  which  25  per 
cent,  would  be  enough  for  a pass,  or  that  we  should 
ghe  them  the  option  of  having  an  easier  paper  on 
which  we  might  require  40  or  50  per  cent,  for  a pass. 
It  would  be  an  option  to  the  boys? — Take  the  boys 
in  Latin  grammar  : and  that  you  would  give  them  a 
Latin  grammar  paper  to  do ; if  the  pass  and  honour 
questions  were  divided,  I should  have  to  divide  the 
boys  into  two  sets — the  honour  boys  and  the  pass 
boys,  and  when  I gave  two  Latin  Grammar  papers 
and  received  them  back  and  went  over  them  with 
the  boys, I should  have  to  take  those  two  sets  of  boys 
separately,  whereas  now  I do  not.  When  taking  the 
boys  through  the  authors,  I take  all  the  boys  in  the 
same  class  together. 

8587.  I think  that  this  is  very  much  a matter  of 
detail? — Perhaps  it  would  not  affect  the  teaching  so 
very  much  after  all,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  might  be  difficulties. 

8588.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  is  your  ulti- 
mate answer? — Yes,  and  if  you  have  separate  papers 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  in  the  case  of 
some  boys  whether  they  should  be  pass  boys  or 
honour  boys. 

8589.  Chairman. — If  they  went  in  upon  the 
honour  paper,  there  would  be  at  least  25  per  cent,  of 
pass  questions,  and  they  would  be  able  to  pass  on 
that? — I think  possibly  you  could  arrange  the  details 
so  as  to  satisfy  that  difficulty. 

8590.  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  members  are 
there  belonging  to  your  Guild? — We  have  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

8591.  Fifty  members;  and  how  many  schools  are 
represented  by  those  fifty  members? — Probably  a 
dozen  schools  or  more. 

8592.  Are  they  large  schools? — Well,  most  of  the 
Protestant  Dublin  schools  are  represented,  and  some 
schools  in  the  country.  Dr.  Biggs  is  a member,  and 
Mr.  M'Intosh,  of  Belfast;  there  are  one  or  two 
other  members  in  the  country,  but  naturally  most  of 
them  are  Dublin  members. 

8593.  I understand  from  your  evidence  given  yes- 
terday, that  you  think  it  would  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  teachers  should  bp  trained? — I do. 

8594.  And  you  also  stated  that  you  thought  they 
should  have  higher  salaries  than  they  have  at  pre- 
sent?— I think  so. 

8595.  Would  you  have  those  salaries  at  all  inde- 
pendent of  the  managers? — I think  not. 

8596.  The  managers  should  have  the  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  payment  of  the  salaries  ? — Certainly.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Intermediate  Board  could  inter- 
fere in  that  matter  at  all. 

8597.  Do  you  also  think  that  the  managers  should 
have  absolute  control  over  the  teachers  so  far  as  d;s- 
missal  and  so  on  is  concerned? — Yes,  I think  so. 

8598.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  one  of  the 
strongest  points  felt  by  the  teachers  is  that  this 
power  of  absolute  dismissal  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
managers  is  the  keenest  disability  under  which  they 
suffer? — It  is  a disability;  but  I see  no  remedy  for 
it  ; in  Ireland,  at  all  events,  I do  not  see  any  body 
to  which  an  appeal  could  be  made.  At  pre- 
sent the  headmaster,  as  a rule,  has  that  power  with- 
out much  right  of  appeal  to  the  governors.  I think 
it  would  be  a great  improvement  in  Ireland  if  there 
was  a right  of  appeal  from  the  headmaster  to  the 
governors. 

8599.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Where  there  is  a 
governing  body  ? — Of  course,  where  there  is  a govern- 
ing body. 

8600.  Chairman. — Of  course  you  have  that  in 
your  school? — In  theory  there  is  not  an  appeal  to 
the  governors,  but,  I suppose,  in  practice  there  may 
be. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  whole  government  of 
the  institution  is  vested  in  the  Board,  but  there  is 
no  appeal  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

8601.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  that  if  pay- 
ment by  the  State  upon  inspection  alone  were 


adopted,  it  would  not  be  very  likely  that  the  teachers  Feb.  10, 1899. 
would  insist  upon  getting  their  salaries  directly  upon  Mr  John 
the  teaching  which  thee  gave,  and  also  that  they  Thompson, 
should  be  placed  under  some  central  authority? — I m.a. 
think  it  would  have  that  tendency,  certainly. 

8602.  It  would  have  that  tendency? — Yes. 

8603.  N#w  your  body,  I suppose,  represents  a 
very  considerable  number  of  schools — I think  you 

told  us  ? — Yes.  / 

8604.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  in  any  of  your 
schools  modern  languages  were  taught  as  if  they  were 
dead  languages? — No. 

8605.  You  never  had  any  experience  of  that? — No. 

8606.  Now  we  have  been  sitting  here  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  this  general  statement  has  been  fre- 
quently made — that  modern  languages  were  taught 
as  dead  languages ; but  up  to  the  present  I have  not 
heard  a single  school  referred  to  in  which  this  took 
place? — Yes. 

8607.  We  had  a gentleman  here  the  other  day  re- 
presenting the  Christian  Brothers,  who  represented, 

I believe,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic 
schools,  and  he  told  us  that  in  none  of  his  schools 
was  a modern  language  taught  as  a dead  one.  I 
may  take  it  from  you  that  with  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testant schools,  as  far  as  you  know,  it  is  the  same? — 

Certainly.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I suggested  yester- 
day, I would  suggest  that  inspectors  should  go  round 
and  see. 

8608.  It  would  be  very  desirable ; but  I only  want 
to  point  out  that  up  to  the  present  we  have  not  had 
a single  case  proved  to  us  of  a school  in  which  that 
system  of  teaching  languages  was  carried  on? — L 
should  be  very  surprised  if  you  had. 

8609.  With  regard  to  exhibitions.  Do  you  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  held  for  educational  purposes,, 
or  that  they  should  be  given  to  boys  to  do  what  they 
liked  with? — I think  that  there  should  be  some  guar- 
antee that  they  are  being  spent  for  educational  pur- 
poses; that  the  Board  should  see  that  the  boy  who 
holds  an  exhibition  is  continuing  his  education  some 
where,  not  necessarily  in  an  Intermediate  school; 
he  might  prefer  to  go,  say,  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  or  some  other  place  of  education, 
and  as  long  as  that  requirement  was  satisfied,  I think 
the  exhibition  should  be  held. 

8610.  How  could  the  Board  see  to  that  or  enforce 
it ; what  would  be  the  means  you  would  suggest? — 

I think  that  they  might  insist  upon  a statement  from 
the  institution  in  which  the  boy  was  being  educated. 

8611.  You  would  pay  the  exhibition  then,  through 
the  institution,  and  not  to  the  boy  directly  ? — I think 
so,  yes. 

8612.  To  the  institution  which  had  trained  him  in 
the  past  year? — Oh  no,  not  necessarily,  no.  I think 
I would  pay  it  to  the  boy  direct,  only  it  should  be 
understood  that  he  is  being  trained  and  educated 
somewhere. 

8613.  You  say  that  it  should  be  “ understood.' 

What  I want  to  know  is  how  we  are  to  make  that 
understanding  a reality? — I think  that  if  you  have 
a statement  signed  by  a proper  authority  of  the  insti- 
tution in  which  the  student  is  being  educated,  that 
ought  to  be  sufficient. 

8614.  But  supposing  now  that  a boy  has  gained 
an  exhibition,  we  will  say  in  the  Junior  Grade  in  a 
school,  and  that  he  does  not  intend  to  go  back  to 
that  school  again? — I see  no  objection  to  the  boy 
being  educated  in  another  school. 

8615.  You  would  require  a certificate  from  some 
other  school  before  he  got  it? — I should  require  a 
certificate  from  that  other  school  stating  that  the 
boy  was  being  educated  there.  I think  that  the  only 
thing  it  would  be  necessary  to  satisfy  one’s  self  about 
would  be  that  the  boy  was  actually  being  further 
educated. 

8616.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  that  your  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  this  fact,  that  there  are 
some  things  we  can  do,  and  there  are  some  things  we 
cannot  do.  At  present  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
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exhibitions  to  the  boys  that  obtain  them,  and  we  are 
also  obliged  to  give  the  results  fees  without  making 
any  conditions  as  to  what  use  they  shall  be  applied. 
What  I am  inclined  to  think  is  that  we  should  get 
powers  to  impose  conditions  upon  whom  we  pay  the 
money.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  schools  to  which 
we  pay  results  fees,  if  the  equipments  were  not  such 
as  they  ought  to  be,  that  some  of  the  results  fees 
should  be  spent  in  making  good  the  deficiencies. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  boys  who 
earn  exhibitions  from  us,  that  we  should  have  power 
to  make  conditions  as  to  the  use  to  which  this  money 
should  be  applied? — I distinctly  under  stand  that  the 
Commission  should  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  that  effect ; if  they  have  not  the  power,  the  power 
should  be  given  to  them.  That  is  my  position,  ex- 
actly. 

8617.  O’Conor  Don. — I understand  that  your 
Guild  is  in  favour  of  continuing  the  system  of  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  the  examination  ? — Certainly. 

8618.  But  you  mentioned  yesterday  as  one  of  the 
greatest  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  that 
touting  was  adopted  by  schools  in  order  to  get 
pupils  ? — Yes. 

8619.  Does  not  that  touting  really  arise  from  the 
publication  of  the  results? — I think  if  you  suppress 
the  publication  you  would  have  other  results  which 
would  perhaps  be  worse.  I think  the  publication  of 
the  results  by  a public  body  is  absolutely  essential  to 
establish  public  confidence  in  the  system.  If  you  do 
not  publish  the  results  people  will  say  that  they  do 
not  know  what  those  results  are,  or  how  they  are 
being  obtained. 

8620.  Supposing  the  results  were  published  with- 
out the  names  of  the  pupils  or  of  the 
schools  ? — I think  the  public  have  a right  to 
know  at  what  schools  boys  are  being  edu- 
cated; at  present  the  public  have  the  book  of 
passes,  and  they  can  examine  it  for  themselves,  and 
they  can  see  which  schools  are  doing  best,  and  they 
can  pick  out  the  schools  to  which  they  wish  to  send 
their  children ; and  the  public  have  a means  of  test- 
ing the  various  educational  institutions,  and  compar- 
ing them  with  one  another.  I think  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  public  should  have  that  power.  If  you  sup- 
press the  names  of  the  schools  then  the  public  do  not 
know  which  schools  are  under  the  system,  and  which 
are  not. 

8621.  Yes? — The  plan  that  I recommended  yester- 
day was  that  the  teachers  should  be  better  trained, 
and  better  teaching  should  be  promoted.  If  teachers 
were  registered  the  schools  would  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  money  that  is  now  sacrificed 
-on  touting. 

8622.  They  would  not  be  able  to  sacrifice  the 
money? — I think  not. 

8623.  You  heard  Mr.  Kingsmill  Moore  examined 
jester  day  ? — Yes. 

8624.  First  of  all,  were  you  present  at  the  meeting 
at  which  this  paper  was  drawn  up  by  your  Guild? — 
Yes. 

8625.  And  do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Kingsmill 
Moore  stated  as  to  some  of  the  suggestions  in  it  not 
having  been  adopted  by  the  whole  meeting? — I think 
that  what  happened  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  to 
which  he  took  the  objection  was  that  it  came  on 
rather  late  in  the  evening,  and  he  had  gone  away 
to  catch  a train. 

8626.  He  was  not  present  when  it  came  on? — No. 
I think  he  was  under  a misunderstanding.  I think 
that  all  along  in  the  committee  which  drew  it  up,  it 
was  understood  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
practical  examination.  That  is  1 (c).  It  was  all 
along  understood  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
practical  examination,  if  possible.  • 

8627.  In  certain  subjects? — In  certain  subjects, 
yes. 

8628.  And  would  you  have  any  payment  depend- 
ent upon  the  examination;  or  would  it  be  merely  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  the  general  results 
fees? — Well,  the  scheme  I proposed  yesterday  was  a 


certain  simple  corrective  of  the  payment  by  results 
in  the  written  examination.  What  I suggested  was 
that  an  inspector  should  go  round  to  see 
that  the  pronunciation  of  modem  languages 
was  actually  taught,  and  that  a school  was 
taught  science  by  means  of  a laboratory, 
and  that  the  boys  knew  how  to  use  the 
appliances.  I also  suggested  that  in  the  Senior 
Grade  there  should  be  some  kind  of  specialisation, 
and  I think  that  in  the  Senior  Grade  a practical 
examination  would  be  possible.  I find  that  in  the 
Senior  Grade  in  1898,  of  the  boys  who  took  natural 
philosophy  or  chemistry  or  both  together,  there  were 
thirty-five  under  the  right  age,  four  over  the  right 
age,  making  a total  of  thirty-nine  only,  and  if  all 
those  boys  specialised  in  natural  science,  I think  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  examine  those  boys  prac- 
tically— perhaps  not  during  the  ordinary  week  or 
fortnight  of  the  examination,  but  perhaps  they  might 
take  the  practical  work  of  the  examination  a fort- 
night before. 

8629.  If  they  are  brought  together  at  a small  num- 
ber of  centres  ? — I think  so.  I find  that  those  thirty- 
nine  boys  represent  eleven  towns  only,  and  some  of 
these  were  fairly  close  together,  and  the  boys  might 
be  brought  together  at  perhaps  five  or  six  centres. 
It  might  very  conveniently  be  worked,  and  if  all  the 
Senior  Grade  took  specialisation,  certainly  the  prac- 
tical work  should  count  a certain  number  of  marks. 

8630.  Beyond  that,  you  would  strongly  object  to 
any  radical  change  in  the  system  ? — I think  so.  If 
the  suggestion  I have  made  should  be  found  to  work 
very  well  in  the  Senior  Grade  without  any  practical 
objections,  it  might  probably  be  extended  to  the 
other  grades.  The  point  we  feel  is  that  in  the 
lower  grades,  where  there  are  so  very  many  candi- 
dates, there  might  be  practical  difficulties;  but  in 
the  Senior  Grade,  where  there  are  so  few,  it  might 
probably  be  worked  without  difficulty,  and  then 
perhaps  extended.  And  then  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  science  examinations  in  botaDy,  Professor 
Johnson,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  tells  me 
that  he  has  examined  in  England,  and  has  found  no 
difficulty  in  sending  out  as  many  as  3,000  specimens 
which,  during  the  written  examination,  the  student  is 
asked  to  analyse  and  write  about.  That  is  some 
kind  of  practical  examination,  and  that  might  be 
adopted,  I think,  without  any  further  delay  in  such  a 
subject  as  botany. 

8631.  In  the  examination  in  writing? — Yes,  in 
the  examination  in  writing.  There  are  several  writ- 
ten questions,  and  one  of  the  questions  is  that  the 
student  shall  analyse  and  state  what  he  can  about 
these  specimens.  And  it  could  also  be  done,  I be- 
lieve, to  some  extent  with  other  sciences.  Test  tubes 
could  be  sent  round  in  the  same  way  in  chemistry.  I 
do  not  know  how  that  would  work,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  regard  to  botany  it  could  be  worked  very 
easily.  I know  that  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  would  be  willing  to  furnish  any  amount 
of  specimens. 

8632.  Chairman. — There  would  not  be  a gardener 
in  the  Gardens  who  would  not  know  what  the  speci- 
men was  that  was  about  to  be  furnished,  and  it 
would  inevitably  leak  out.  If  you  offered  a £5  note 
to  a gardener,  it  might  leak  out? — Professor  John- 
son says  he  has  worked  3,000  specimens,  and  never 
hod  any  cause  of  complaint. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  he  did  not  say  that 
of  a competitive  examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  occurs  to  me  that,  as  we 
have  only  botany  for  girls  at  present,  and  as  there 
are  comparatively  a small  number  of  girls,  it  might 
be  possible  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  could  not 
try  it  experimentally  as  regards  the  girls,  and  if  it 
succeeded  it  might  be  extended.  However,  that  is 
a subject  for  future  consideration. 

8633.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  referred  to  the  subject 
of  touting.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  touting 
lh  your  school? — No. 
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8634.  Then  you  have  not  found  other  schools  at- 
tempting to  draw  away  boys  from  your  school  by 
•offering  any  special  inducement? — I do  not  know  of 
.any  case. 

8635.  Is  it  simply  general  report  that  your  state- 
ments are  based  upon  ? — I have  not  any  definite  fact 
in  my  mind.  I have  heard  people  say  that  they 
have  known  cases,  but  I have  never  known  anv  mv- 
.self. 

8636.  You  referred  to  the  training  of  Inter- 
mediate teachers.  I presume  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  the  proper  place  for  them  to  be  trained  in  is  in 
universities.  You  do  not  expect  the  Board  to  under- 
take that? — No ; I do  not  expect  the  Board  to  under- 
take that. 

8637.  Your  proposals  as  to  registration  are  simply 
intended  to  ensure  that  teachers  shall  have  certain 
necessary  qualifications  for  teaching  in  Intermediate 
schools  ? — Yes. 

8638.  As  to  the  qualifications  of  examiners.  I 
think  you  were  present  when  Dr.  Kingsmill  Moore 
was  examined  yesterday.  There  is  a practical  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  appointment  of  two  examiners  where 
the  number  of  candidates  to  be  examined  is  small, 
but  would  the  adoption  of  a board  of  examiners, 
•who  would  supervise  the  papers,  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose?— It  would  go  a long  way  towards  serving  the 
purpose ; it  would  meet  our  point,  I think. 

8639.  As  to  inspection.  I think  the  particular 
point  in  clause  1 (c),  under  “ Inspection  of  Schools,” 
to  which  Dr.  Kingsmill  Moore  objected,  was  the 
words  “ to  inspect  the  method  of  teaching  ” ; he 
thought  that  these  words  were  too  wide? — I would 
like  inspectors  to  report  on  methods  of  teaching,  but 
I would  not  attach  marks  to  it.  I think  it  would 
be  very  useful  for  inspectors  to  see  how  classes  were 
taught  to  some  extent,  and  to  form  some  rough  idea, 
and  report  on  it  to  the  public  and  the  schools  gener- 
ally, and  suggest  improvements. 

8640.  If  you  were  going  as  an  inspector  to  inspect 
the  methods  of  teaching  in  other  schools,  you  would 
not  expect  to  find  precisely  the  same  methods  of 
teaching  adopted  which  commended  themselves  to 
you? — Certainly  not. 

8641.  The  idea  was  that  inspectors  might  be  too 
much  disposed  to  report  against  any  method  of 
teaching  which  was  not  exactly  what  they  them- 
selves had  found  best  in  the  schools  of  which  they 
had  experience? — I would  not  call  such  a man 
a good  inspector. 

8642.  You  refer  to  buildings  as  one  of  the  things 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  inspec- 
tion. I presume  you  mean  simply  that  the  build- 
ings should  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  not  that, 
any  advantage  should  be  given  to  a school  because 
it  had  grander  buildings  than  another  school,  or 
had  more  extensive  buildings? — That  the  buildings 
should  be  adequate. 

8643.  And  that  is  all  that  should  be  inspected? — • 
Yes,  that  is  all. 

8644.  As  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
your  schools  have  some  experience  of  that  Depart- 
ment, but  you  say  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
discontinue  to  a large  extent  sending  up  pupils  for 
its  examinations.  Was  that  to  any  extent  due  to 
our  rules,  or  was  it  due  to  the  rules  of  the  Depart- 
ment?— Well,  one  of  the  masters  who  taught  under 
the  Department  told  me  that  it  was  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  cutting  down  of  marks  in  the  Inter- 
mediate. 

8645.  The  maximum  limit? — That  when  the 
maximum  was  limited  the  boys  naturally  ceased  to 
take  natural  philosophy  and  the  science  subjects. 

I do  not  know  whether  that  is  so,  but  that  is  the 
account  of  it,  and  therefore  it  to  some  extent  pre- 
vented their  earning  Science  and  Art  grants.  But 
it  was  also  very  much  more  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  which,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  ranked  Intermediate  schools  as  endowed 


schools,  and  made  certain  reservations  as  to  pay-  A*.  io,  1899. 
me*L  . Mr.  John 

8646.  What  was  the  particidar  rule  as  to  endowed  Thompson, 
schools  which  affected  them? — A school  of  100  boys.M-A- 
that  was  earning  £200  in  results  fees  was  counted 

as  having  an  endowment  of  £2  per  head,  and  then 
a reduction  was  made — I do  not  know  the  particu- 
lars— of,  I think,- 5s.  on  each  boy.  I will  not  be 
quite  sure;  because  I am  not  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  rules  of  the  system. 

8647.  But  there  is  a rule  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  which  has  created  some  difficulty  in 
the  matter? — Oh,  yes. 

8648.  As  regards  the  publication  of  names.  You 
are  in  favour  of  the  publication  of  the  names  of 
those  that  pass  being  continued? — Yes. 

8649.  What  do  you  say  to  the  publication  where 
a boy  has  passed  generally,  that  he  has  failed, 
for  instance,  in  Greek.  Should  that  be  continued, 
or  would  it  be  sufficient  simply  to  omit  any  entry 
under  Greek,  and  not  mark  him  as  having  come 
forward  in  Greek  at  all? — When  a new  boy  comes 
into  my  school,  I find  it  convenient  to  know  exactly 
that  he  has  been  learning  Greek  for  a certain  time, 
and  that  he  has  failed;  then  I know  that  he  is 
backward  in  Greek.  Of  course,  I might  find  that 
out  by  personal  experience. 

8650.  If  it  did  not  appear  in  the  report  that 
he  had  failed  in  Gx-eek,  you  could  ascertain,  it  from 
himself  or  his  parents? — Yes. 

8651.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  school  that  that 
should  be  published? — No,  I think  not. 

8652.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Is  this  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  which 
you  refer  ( indicating  clause  in  the  Directory  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department)'1. — Yes. 

8653.  You  see  there  that,  where  the  endowment 
is  at  the  rate  of  £2  a head  per  pupil,  there  is  no 
deduction;  and  then,  according  as  the  endowment 
goes  above  that,  there  is  a deduction  ? — Yes. 

8654.  I believe  that  our  Intermediate  grants  are 
treated  as  endowments,  for  the  pux-poses  of  that 
section? — Yes. 

8655.  In  that  way  the  inducements  which  you 
previously  had  to  work  for  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment were  lessened  ? — Yes. 

8656.  Naturally.  Now  as  to  another  matter, 
the  door  that  is  left  open  to  chance  inequalities  in 
our  present  system  of  competitive  examination.  I 
was  very  muclx  struck  by  that  case  which  you  called 
our  attention  to  yesterday.  I see  you  have  the  re- 
port of  the  twp  examiners  there.  Now,  kindly  do 
not  mention  the  names  of  the  examiners? — I did 
not  mention  them  yesterday. 

8657.  No,  but  they  might  slip  in  somehow. 

Speaking  now  as  a classical  teacher  of  great  expex-i- 
ence,  and  as  an  expert  in  this  department,  can  you 
conceive  axxy  other  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  these  two  reports  than  that  the  two 
examiners  must  have  had  notably  different  standards 
of  examination? — That  is  the  conclusion  I came  to, 
that  they  had  different  standards. 

8658.  It  happened  in  that  particular  case,  that 
both  these  examiners  examined  the  same  set'  of  boys 
throughout  ? — Y es. 

8659.  So  that  the  boys  in  one  case  had  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  a rather  easy  examiner,  and  in  the 
other  case  they  had  the  disadvantage  of  getting  a 
comparatively  severe  examiner? — Yes. 

8660.  Between  the  two,  they  got  a vex-y  fair 
average  result,  I suppose? — Yes. 

8661.  But  suppose  this  case  occxu-red:  suppose 
there  were  2,000  boys  going  in,  instead  of  1,000,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  in  that  case  to  divide  the 
examination  papers  between  those  two  gentlemen? 

— -Yes. 

8662.  Then  one  set  of  boys  would  have  been 
examined  on  a very  high  standard,  and  the  other 
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set  of  boys  would  have  been  examined  on  a very 
low  standard? — Yes. 

8663.  That  would  necessarily  be  a very  unsatis- 
factory mode  of  testing  the  work? — Yes. 

8664.  Can  you  conceive  any  remedy  for  it  under 
our  system? — Yes. 

8665.  To  prevent  die  recurrence  of  that? — I 
would  not  have  given  one  half  of  all  the  papers  to 
one  examiner  and  one  half  to  the  other,  but  I would 
have  given,  say,  all  the  composition  papers  to  one 
examiner,  and  all  the  papers  in  another  subject  to 
the  other. 

8666.  Here  is  a case  that  actually  occurred  in  the 
preceding  year.  You  may  recognise  the  name  there 
without  mentioning  it  {indicating  name  in  report)  ? 
—Yes. 

8667.  There  were  three  examiners  in  that  case, 
because  there  were  over  2,000  boys  (the  number  was 
2,381);  in  that  case,  under  our  present  system,  you 
had  this  gentleman  with  a comparatively  lower 
standard  examining  one  set  of  papers  whilst  other 
gentlemen  examined  the  corresponding  papers  from 
another  set  of  boys? — Yes. 

8668.  Which  necessarily  led  to  an  unsatisfactory 
unsteadiness  of  standard,  I suppose? — Yes. 

8669.  How  can  diat  be  remedied  ? The  public  are 
supposed  to  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  way  in 
which  our  system  works  out,  that  all  boys  are 
subject  to  the  same  standard.  From  the  case  you  have 
called  our  attention  to,  it  would  seem  that  the  com- 
petitors are  brought  under  the  influence  of  very  dif- 
ferent standards,  even  in  the  same  grade? — If  the 
number  of  boys  is  so  great  that  one  examiner  cannot 
examine  all  the  papers,  then  those  papers  should  be 
divided,  not  en  bloc  among  the  examiners,  but,  tak- 
ing the  classical  papers,  all  the  composition  should 
be  given  to  one  examiner,  and  all  the  grammar  to 
another  examiner. 

8670.  So  that  throughout  you  would  have  the 
judgment  of  the  same  mind,  or  of  the  same  set  of 
minds,  upon  the  same  set  of  answers? — Yes. 

8671.  You  consider  that  a change  of  that  sort 
would  be,  I may  say,  essential  for  the  fairness  of  our 
examinations,  to  make  them  more  satisfactory  ? — To 
make  them  more  satisfactory. 

8672.  One  of  the  suggestions  of  your  Guild  is 
that  the  lists  of  the  passes  and  the  lists  of  the 
rewards  should  be  published  simultaneously? — Yes. 
I think,  now  that  the  Board  send  privately  to  the 
schools  the  names  of  the  boys  that  have  passed,  so 
that  they  can  arrange  their  classes  for  the  year,  it 


is  not  necessary  to  be  in  such  a hurry  to  publish 
the  pass  lists. 

8673.  Then  the  point  of  your  suggestion  is  not  that 
we  should  bring  out  the  lists  of  rewards  earlier  than 
we  do,  but  that  we  should  keep  back  the  lists  of 
passes;  is  not  that  it? — Well,  the  delay  would  not 
be  a great  one. 

8674.  No,  but  they  are  brought  out  at  different 
dates  at  present,  and  there  are  only  two  ways  of  mak- 
ing them  simultaneous.  One  is  to  bring  out  the  lists 
of  rewards  earlier,  and  the  other  is  to  keep  the  lists 
of  passes  back.  As  nothing  can  be  done  to  hasten 
the  publication  of  the  rewards,  is  it  the  opinion 
of  your  Guild  that  we  should  on  that  account  keep 
back  the  publication  of  the  lists  of  passes? — I think 
so ; yes. 

8675.  Another  of  your  suggestions  is  that  in  the 
definition  of  a school  certain  words  should  be 
added,  so  that  no  school  should  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing results  fees  unless  it  had  satisfied  the  inspector? 
— Yes. 

8676.  That  is,  that  the  words  “satisfies  the 
inspectors,  and  ” should  be  inserted  ? — Yes. 

8677.  Otherwise  you  would  exclude  the  school 

altogether  from  receiving  results  fees? — Yes, 

certainly.  f 

8678.  Chairman. — There  is  just  one  question  I 
want  to  ask  you.  You  have  suggested,  with  a very 
apt  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position, 
that  a certain  matter  should  first  be  tried  in  the 
Senior  Grade? — Yes. 

8679.  And  that  then,  if  it  were  found  to  work 
in  the  Senior  Grade  without  difficulty,  perhaps  it 
might  be  extended? — Yes. 

8680.  Now,  with  your  experience,  of  course  you 
see  the  difficulty  that  there  is  in  a Board  of  this 
description  being  bound  by  hard  and  fast  rules,  .-e 
that  it  is  unable  to  make  a trial  of  that  description? 
— Yes. 

8681.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  as  would  give  the  Board  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  Board,  with  the  consent  cf 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  full  control,  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  consented,  to  try  changes  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  if  they  were  found  to  work,  then  to  extend 
them? — Yes.  I think  so. 

Chairman. — That  is  the  only  tiling  I have  to  ask 
you.  We  are  much  obliged  for  the  assistance  you 
have  given  us. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Miss  Alice 
Oldham,  b.a. 


Miss  Alice  Oldham,  b.a.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses,  examined. 


8682.  Chairman. — Miss  Oldham,  you  are 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Irish  Schoolmistresses? — Yes. 

8683.  And  you  have  joined  with  Miss  White,  who 
was  examined  here  some  tune  since,  in  sending  us 
in  a very  well-considered  paper  in  answer  to  our 
questions  ? — Y es. 

8684.  Were  you  present  at  Miss  White’s 
examination  here? — For  the  first  part  I was,  but  I 
was  not  able  to  come  on  the  second  day. 

8685.  You  have  been  for  fourteen  years  lecturer 
in  Alexandra  College? — Yes. 

8686.  Are  you  there  still? — Yes. 

8687.  You  necessarily  have  had  a great  deal  of 
experience  in  reference  to  the  working  of  this 
Intermediate  Education  Act? — Yes. 

8688.  You  have  seen  a copy  of  Miss  White’s 
evidence — of  the  portion  you  did  not  hear — I 
suppose,  and  you  have  read  it? — Yes.  It  was  an 
uncorrected  proof,  and  she  says  herself  that  it 
requires  a great  deal  of  correction. 

8689.  I suppose  she  will  correct  it  and  send  it  in? 
— Yes ; but  I did  not  see  it  corrected. 

8690.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us 


with  a statement  of  the  various  points  that  you 
yourself  would  wish  to  bring  forward,  in  addition  to 
those  that  have  been  mentioned  by  Miss  White? — 
Yes. 

8691.  Some  of  the  matters  that  were  mentioned 
by  her  you  would  wish  to  develop  a little  more,  and 
there  are  some  matters  that  were  hardly  touched 
upon  that  you  would  like  to  bring  before  us? — Yes. 
I should  like  to  make  a distinction  between  anything 
I may  say  as  regards  the  views  that  I know  our 
members  hold,  and  my  own  views  as  a teacher, 
which  may  differ  in  some  degree. 

8692.  Yes? — I have  taught  for  all  the  grades  of 
the  Intermediate,  but  chiefly  the  Senior  Grade. 

8693.  Yes? — And  I have  taught  all  the  English 
subjects  and  Latin  for  the  Senior  Grade,  and  botany 
through  all  the  grades.  I have  had  a very  large 
experience  in  teaching  these  subjects,  and  of  the 
effect  of  the  examination  on  my  own  teaching,  and 
on  the  pupils. 

8694.  For  myself,  I would  rather  have  your  own 
views,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  if  they  differ 
from  the  views  of  the  people  that  represent  the 
Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses,  you 
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can  mention  them  incidentally ; but  I should  be  very 
glad  to  have  your  own  views? — Yes. 

8695.  You  first  call  attention  to  two  matters  that 
were  not  before  your  mind  when  this  document  was 
sent  in.  You  say  that  you  did  not  at  that  time 
think  that  there  was  any  question  of  extending  to 
girls  the  programme  for  boys;  is  not  that  so? — 
Well,  they  do  the  programme  for  boys  at  present. 

8696.  I mean  that  they  should  compete  with  boys? 
— No;  that  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 

8697.  I understand  that  there  are  two  matters 
that  were  not  before  your  mind  when  you  prepared 
the  planted  paper? — That  is  when  our  Association 
prepared  it. 

8698.  Yes?— Yes. 

8699.  What  are  those  matters? — The  two  matters 
were,  first,  having  a distinct  programme — a second 
programme — for  girls.  I have  heard  that  mentioned 
while  I have  been  listening  to  the  evidence  here, — 
having  a second  programme  for  gii'ls,  as  designed  to 
bring  in  schools  under  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  which 
•are  not  at  present  under  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 
Secondly,  I feel  very  strongly  upon  that  point  of  how 
many  schools  and  pupils  the  Act  does  not  benefit,  and 
I think  that  in  the  reforms  we  hope  for  from  this 
Commission,  that  ought  to  take  a vei-y  prominent 
place.  As  far  as  the  girls  go — I am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  equally  the  case  with  regard  to  boys — 
there  are  many  schools  that  do  not  go  in  for  the 
Intermediate,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and 
even  in  the  schools  that  go  in,  in  some  of  them 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  do  not  go  in 
for  the  Intermediate  at  all.  That  does  not  imply 
that  the  pupils  who  do  not  go  in  are  not  in  any  way 
benefited  by  the  Act,  because  the  fact  of  preparing 
for  the  Intermediate  gives  a tone  to  the  whole 
school,  and  even  the  pupils  that  do  not  go  in  are 
generally  taught  the  programme.  So  that  the 
influence  of  the  examinations  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  actual  numbers  that  enter  for  the  examine 
tions.  But  still  the  Act  does  not  benefit  the  schools, 
I think,  as  largely  as  it  might. 

8700.  I think,  speaking  roughly,  that  there  are 
not  passed  under  the  Intel-mediate  system  more  than 
about  one-third  of  the  pupils  within  the  ages  of 
the  Intermediate  system  that  are  actually  being 
■educated  in  Intermediate  schools.  As  far  as  I can 
calculate  from  the  figures  before  me,  that  is  the 
result.  Is  that  your  experience? — Well,  it  varies 
much;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say.  In  the 
Northern  schools  the  parents  are  more  willing  to 
send  in  their  children,  and  I should, say  that  the 
proportion  is  larger.  In  our  Dublin  schools  there 
appears  to  be  an  increasing  dislike  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  send  in  their  children. 

8701.  That  is,  their  children  that  are  at  school 
—to  send  them  in  for  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tion?— Yes.  And  those  are  parents  of  the  most 
cultured  class,  who  desire  a very  good  education  for 
their  girls,  but  they  object  to  the  extreme  pressiue. 
We  constantly  hear  such  remarks  as  that  the  girls 
never  have  a moment  for  anything,  that  every 
moment  of  their  day  is  mapped  out;  and  they  are 
afraid  of  the  girls’  health  as  well,  and  think  it  de- 
presses the  girls  and  takes  away  from  their  natural 
vivacity  and  freshness.  That,  I think,  is  a feeling 
that  is  growing  very  strongly. 

8702.  Now,  what  suggestions  would  you  make 
■with  a view  to  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to 
a greater  number  of  girl  students? — It  has  been 
proposed — I have  heard  it  suggested  here — to  make 
another  programme  for  such  girls,  but  I have  not 
seen  what  is  proposed  to  be  on  that  programme,  so 
that  I cannot  criticise  it;  I do  not  know  what 
subjects  are  proposed. 

8703.  We  are  asking  what  your  opinion  is.  You 
say  that  there  is  an  admitted  evil? — Yes. 

8704.  We  ask  you,  as  a lady  who  has  a great  deal 
of  experience  in  this  matter,  what  is  the  general 


nature  of  the  remedy  that  you  would  suggest? — I Feb.  10.  1S99. 

am  beginning  by  saying  that  I would  not  approve  JIiss  ^Te 
of  that  suggestion  for  a lower  programme,  if  you  okllinm,  b.a. 
may  call  it  lower,  because  I do  not  think  it  would 
meet  the  evil. 

8705.  I agree  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a lower 
programme,  but  would  it  not  be  rather  a different 
character  of  programme? — Supposing  we  have  a 
programme,  let  us  say,  in  which  more  prominence 
was  given  to  modem  languages  than  to  classics.  I 
think  a girl  could  over-work  herself  on  a programme 
like  that,  and  all  the  disadvantages  of  a public  com- 
petitive examination  in  those  subjects  would  be  just 
as  bad  os  on  the  present  programme.  What  we  find 
jn  the  higher  grades  is  that  the  girls  voluntarily 
over-work  themselves ; they  cannot  be  stopped  doing 
it;  they  get  into  a state  of  nervous  excitability, 
and  it  seems  to  do  them  more  harm  to  prevent  their 
studying  than  to  allow  them  to  study.  For  instance, 
in  my  own  class  I find  from  Easter  some  girls  getting 
up  at  four  or  five  oclock  in  the  morning  to  study; 
they  come  to  college  at  10,  and  they  have  already 
done  about  three  hours’  work  early  in  the  morning. 

I have  asked  them  not  to  do  it ; I have  appealed  to 
their  par&its  to  prevent  them,  and  the  parents  have 
said  to  me  that  it  will  make  the  girls  ill  if  they  pre- 
vent them  studying.  I think  that  that  is  a very  un- 
natural and  very  injurious  state  for  any  young  grow- 
ing girl  to  be  in — extreme  nervous  excitability 
— and  I do  not  know  of  any  programme  which,  if  a 
girl  was  competing  in  a public  competitive  examin  t- 
tion,  where  her  x-eputation  as  an  exhibitioner  was  at 
stake,  would  do  away  with  the  evil.  I think  it  is 
especially  marked  when  they  have  won  exhibitions; 
they  are  so  anxious  to  keep  up  their  reputations. 

I cannot  imagine  that  the  lower  programme  would 
in  any  way 

8706.  Not  a lower  programme;  another  pro- 
gramme?— I cannot  imagine  that  that  would  in  any 
way  meet  the  evil. 

8707.  I agree  with  you  in  that,  so  now  we  will 
come  to  the  question  of  what  is  the  remedy  that  you 
would  propose? — My  own  view  is  that  I would  wish 
to  see  the  public  competitive  examinations  abolished. 

8708.  Yes? — I think  that  as  long  as  we  have 
them,  with  high  results  fees  given,  and  these  valuable 
exhibitions,  we  will  have  all  these  evils,  and  I think 
we  will  have  the  objections  of  pax-ents  to  sending 
in  their  children.  I would  suggest  this,  that  we  should 
have  inspection  substituted,  and  that  the  endow- 
ment should  be  given  on  tlie  results  of  inspection. 

The  girl  should  continue  to  be  taught  the  best 
educational  subjects,  but  taught  in  a quiet  moderate, 
reasonable  way,  and  no  girl  should  be  taught  above 
her  sti-ength.  Strong  girls,  especially  the  talented 
ones,  can  study  a great  deal  longer  in  the  day  than 
others,  and  those  more  able  girls  might  be  allowed 
to  work  hai-der,  but,  you  see,  the  whole  strain  would 
be  taken  off  the  girls  if  the  endowment  were  given 
on  the  results  of  inspection  and  not  on  the  results 
of  a public  competitive  examination. 

8709.  Now,  have  you  considered  what  ought  to  be 
the  nature  of  that  inspection  ?— Yes.  I should  like 
to  say  that  another  reason  why  I wish  for  inspec- 
tion is  that  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  would  then  bring 
every  school  under  the  benefit  of  the  Interm ediaite 
Systran  that  wished  to  come  under  it.  Any  school 
might  place  itself  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board, 
and,  supposing  the  endowment  were  given  on  the 
results  of  inspection,  could  be  endowed,  as  far  as  it 
deserved  it.  In  that  way  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
meet  the  difficulty  that  we  have  at  present  of  so 
many  schools  not  benefiting  by  the  Intermediate. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  lower  classes  in  those  schools, 
their  education  would  come  under  review,  and  it 
would  be  criticised,  which  is  very  important. 

8710.  Do  you  think  that  the  inspection  ought  to 
extend — I suppose  you  do — to  the  modes  of  teach- 
ing?— Yes. 

g 3 M ‘2 
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8711.  The  inspector  should  observe  the  class  being 
actually  taught? — Yes,  certainly.  I should  be  very 
anxious  in  the  first  instance  that  the  inspector  should 
be  a highly  qualified  educationist. 

8712.  That  would  be  essential? — It  would  be 
essential.  I should  say  that  an  inspector  should 
himself  have  daught  for  some  years.  I would  not 
like  an  inspector  to  be  chosen  from  teachers  who 
had  taught  for  a great  number  of  years,  because  I 
think  that  such  people  get  into  grooves,  and  they 
think  that  their  own  kind  of  teaching  is  quite 
sufficient. 

8713.  That  their  own|kind  of  teaching  is  the  only 
proper  mode;  they  are  inclined  to  have  that  idea? 
— Yes;  it  is  our  nature;  we  cannot  help  it.  I 
should  say  -that  if  a young  man  was  going  in  for  a 
post  as  inspector  he  should  teach  for  at  least  two 
years  (we  have  only  said  one  year  in  our  statement, 
because  we  wanted  to  give  the  minimum),  and  that 
he  also  should  have  passed  an  examination  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  such  as  a good, 
well-trained  teacher  would  pass.  At  present 
in  Trinity  College  there  has  been  a beginning  made 
in  such  training,  and  the  Royal  University  has  also 
instituted  it,  and  I think  we  might  work  on  that 
as  a basis,  as  it  were.  Then  I should  also  think  it 
very  important  that  the  inspector  should  spend  some 
months  abroad  studying  other  systems  of  education. 
We  would  then  have  men  who  were,  I think,  quali- 
fied to  be  inspectors  ; they  would  understand  the 
difficulties  of  teachers,  they  would  be  sympathetic, 
and  they  would  understand  the  practical  working  of 
schools.  If  you  have  not  men  like  that  I can 
imagine  inspection  having  abuses  connected 
with  it,  and  giving  great  dissatisfaction.  I always 
find  that  the  objection  that  some  headmasters  and 
headmistresses  have  to  inspection  is  due  to  their 
idea  of  inspectors  who  are  not  trained  in  that  way ; 
they  say,  “We  would  be  the  victims  of  their  fads ; 
they  would  not  understand  the  subjects  that  were 
being  taught.” 

8714.  A further  objection  that  has  been  urged 
here  is  that  an  inspector  would  necessarily  have  but 
one  idea  of  a correct  method  of  teaching? — Yes. 

8715.  And  that  if  his  ideal  mode  of  teaching  were 
not  adopted  he  would  object  to  everything  else?— 
Yes. 

8716.  Whereas  no  person  could  be  a good  inspec- 
tor who  did  not  recognise  in  the  first  instance  that 
there  were  several  modes  of  teaching,  each  an  efficient 
mode,  although  possibly  not  equally  efficient  ?— Yes. 
I find  that  teachers  who  have  been  to  a good  training 
college,  such  as  Miss  Hughes’  Training  College  at 
Cambridge,  have  been  shown  so  many  different 
methods  of  teaching,  and  have  gone  through  so  much 
experience  as  to  all  the  ways  in  which  a subject 
may  be  approached,  that  they  make  allowances  for 
that.  I think  if  an  inspector  was  highly  trained 
himself,  he  would  make  such  allowance.  Besides, 
too,  the  inspector  would  judge  largely  by  the  tone  of 
the  class,  the  effect  the  teaching  appeared  to  have  on 
the  pupils — whether  they  were  bright,  interested 
and  intelligent.  I have  among  my  own  friends 
several  teachers  in  primary  schools  in  England,  and 
they  all  agree  that  they  like  the  visits  of  the  inspec- 
tors and  that  they  are  of  the  greatest  help  to  them. 

8717.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  inspection? — I was  present  when  Father 
Bodkin  was  being  examined,  and,  as  far  as  I could 
judge  from  his  evidence,  he  seemed  to  think  that  a 
school  ought  to  be  allowed  to  say  how  far  it  would 
put  itself  under  inspection. 

8718.  Yes? — I would  not  approve  of  that,  because 
a school  might  have  great  evils  going  on  in  it,  and 
yet  be  deriving  endowment  from  inspection,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  that  ought  to  be  allowed.  For 
instance,  I should  say  that  all  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings  of  the  school  should  be  ex- 
amined by  inspectors,  and  I should  say  that  certainly 


lie  should  be  allowed  to  listen  to  the  teacher  teaching, 
and  to  ask  a few  questions  himself  if  he  wished. 

8719.  He  might  ask  a few  questions  of  the  class 
himself  ? — Yes. 

8720.  He  might  send  a few  questions  round  the- 
class  ? — Yes. 

8721.  He  probably  could  judge  of  the  amount  of 
their  knowledge  by  asking  a few  questions  all  round 
the  class? — Yes.  I would  be  rather  inclined  to  lay 
down  a rule  that  he  should  stay  twenty  minutes  in 
the  class  of  the  teacher  on  whom  he  was  going  to 
pronounce  an  opinion;  because  it  is  not  fair  to  go  in 
to  the  class  and  listen  to  the  teaching  for  a moment,, 
and  then  go  out  again.  I think  we  have  more  to 
dread  from  a too  skimpy  inspection  than  we  have 
from  a thorough  inspection. 

8722.  I would  be  rather  in  favour  of  his  spending 
an  entire  day  in  inspecting  a large  school? — Yes. 

8723.  I would  like  that  every  class  should  be  in- 
spected?— Yes.  But  I am  speaking  of  one  class 
being  inspected  for  not  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
We  have  a certain  amount  of  inspection  in  Alex- 
andra College ; I have  been  teaching  a class  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  this  gentlemen  would  come  in 
and  stand  at  the  door  for  five  minutes  and  then  walk 
away.  He  could  not  form  any  opinion  upon  my 
class  or  my  teaching  in  that  way.  In- 
spection of  that  kind  would  be  very  bad.  Another 
thing  that  is  done  in  German  schools  I would  think 
important,  and  that  is  that  all  the  written  work  of 
the  pupils  is  kept;  that  when  a child  has  finished 
a book  it  should  be  given  to  the  teacher,  and  all 
the  written  work  should  be  kept,  and,  if  the  inspec- 
tor wished,  he  could  see  it.  I think  that  that  would' 
ensure  thoroughness  in  the  teaching. 

8724.  You  discriminate,  of  course — I gather  it 
from  your  paper — between  an  examination  upon  the 
results  of  which  money  payments  depend,  and  an  ex- 
amination upon  which  fees  are  not  dependent? — Yes.. 

8725.  You  are  in  favour  of  a “ leaving  ” examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

8726.  Something  in  the  nature  of  the  “ leaving  ” 
examination  in  Germany  and  in  France? — Yes. 

8727.  And,  I think,  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

8728.  But  you  would  not  have  fees'  dependent 
upon  the  results  of  that  examination? — No.  I think 
the  value  of  a “ leaving  ” examination  is  this,  that  it 
would  serve  as  a kind  of  diploma  to  a boy  or  girl 
afterwards  to  show  to  an  employer  as  a testimony 
that  he  or  she  had  got  a good  education,  and  there- 
fore I would  not  allow  any  boy  or  girl  to  go  in  for  it 
under  15  years  of  age,  but  I would  allow  them  to  go 
in  for  it  at  any  age  over  that.  In  Germany  it  is  an 
extremely  complex  thing,  the  way  in  which  they 
examine,  but  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  that,  and 
I am  not  sure  whether  we  could  adopt  it. 

8729.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem ? — No. 

8730.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  simplicity  itself? 
— I am  not  aware  of  that  system. 

8731.  In  the  Scotch  system  there  is  an  examina- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  school  itself,  not  in  any  fixed 
subjects ; they  may  be  examined  in  as  few  or  as  many 
subjects  as  they  like,  and  the  certificate  extends  only 
to  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined? — I 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  a prescribed  course  or 
prescribed  books,  for  I am  afraid  that  as  it  drew  near 
to  the  time  when  boys  or  girls  would  be  leaving 
school  there  would  be  immense  pressure  put  upon 
them ; we  would  have  all  the  cramming  for  that  par- 
ticular examination  just  in  the  same  way  as  at  pre- 
sent. For  instance,  in  languages,  such  as  Latin,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  any  prescribed 
books,  but  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  the  examination 
on  unseen  passages  and  composition.  There  might 
be  a certain  limit  of  course  in  English  subjects,  suck 
as  history  or  geography.  Then  I should  say  that 
there  might  be  a later  examination  of  a more  special 
character  for  older  pupils,  who  were  going  on  to 
the  university  or  taking  up  some  special  line  in  life- 
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T must  especially  remark  that  that  is  my  own  idea 
about  the  “ leaving  ” examination ; we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  all  our  members  about  it, 
and  I am  not  speaking  as  representing  their  views, 
because  I am  not  aware  of  them — except  of  some  of 
the  members  with  whom  I have  spoken  personally, 
and  they  would  approve  of  the  system. 

8732.  You  think  that  no  girl  should  go  in  for 
this  “ leaving  ” examination  under  15  years  of  age? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

8733.  So  that  it  practically  would  represent  the 
Junior  Grade? — Yes.  But  I should  like  to  enter  on 
the  diploma  given  to  the  pupil  how  many  years  the 
child  had  been  at  school,  and  the  subjects  in  which 
he  or  she  had  been  examined. 

8734.  Certainly? — Because  in  Ireland  there  is  a 
great  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  not  to  send 
their  children  early  to  school.  They  seem  to  value 
education  very  little,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  many 
schools  is  that  they  get  what  a lady  at  the  head  of  a 
large  Catholic  school  said  to  me  were  “ over-grown 
dunces.”  I think  that  if  a parent  knew  that  it 
might  tell  against  his  child  afterwards  if  it  was 
entered  upon  his  diploma  that  the  child  had  only 
been  three  years  at  school  or  something  of  that 
kind,  it  would  induce  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  earlier. 

8735.  Do  you  find  in  Dublin  still  this  disinclina- 
tion to  send  a child  to  school? — Not  so  much  as  for- 
merly. 

8736.  And  not  so  much  as  it  is  at  present  in  the 
country? — No ; it  is  much  worse  in  the  country 
schools. 

8737.  Before  we  pass  from  that  there  is  one  sub- 
ject that  I would  like  to  ask  you  about  particularly, 
a very  important  subject  for  young  ladies,  and  that  is 
music? — Yes. 

8738.  Under  our  present  system  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a practical  examination  in  music? — No. 

8739.  A young  lady  may  obtain  the  highest  place 
for  answering  in  music  without  ever  having  played  a 
note  on  the  piano? — They  constantly  do  it;  the  sub- 
ject is  merely  taken  up  to  earn  marks. 

8740.  The  result  of  that  naturally  would  be  that 
young  ladies  who  were  competing  for  exhibitions 
and  almost  over-worked  in  that  way,  would  not  pay 
that  attention  to  music  which  would  be  almost  neces- 
sary for  a cultured  education? — Yes. 

8741.  And  do  you  find  as  a matter  of  practice 
that  the  operation  of  our  system  does  tend  in  that 
way? — Well,  in  this  way,  that  formerly  too  many 
were  taught  music — girls  who  had  no  taste  for  it. 

8742.  Every  girl  was  taught  music  formerly? — 
Yes,  and  she  was  made  to  practice  for  hours  a 
day  when  she  positively  disliked  it  perhaps. 

8743.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  that  were 
stopped  ? — Yes. 

8744.  Yes,  certainly? — But  what  we  do  find  is 
that  with  girls  who  are  fond  of  music  and  have  a 
talent  for  it,  it  increases  the  over-pressure,  for  they 
wi'l  not  give  up  the  music,  and  their  parents  will 
not  give  up  the  music,  and  therefore  they  have  the 
additional  strain  upon  them. 

8745.  But  taking  the  young  lady  now  who  has  a 
taste  and  a talent  for  music,  and  is,  in  addition,  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  in  general  subjects,  so  that  she 
may  have  a fair  hope  of  competing  for  an  exhibition., 
and  still  keeps  on  her  music,  is  it  your  experience 
that  the  strain  must  necessarily  be  undue — the  strain 
of  both,  I mean? — I think  so,  under  the  present 
competitive  system.  But  I think  there  is  a strain 
which  is  undue  whether  they  take  music  or  not; 
it  adds  to  that. 

8746.  Must  it  not  add  to  it? — Yes ; it  does  add  to 
it.  Some  girls  are  so  fond  of  it  that  they  tell  me  it 
is  a relaxation  for  them  to  work  at  their  music.  May 
I mention  one  thing  about  inspection? 

8747.  Yes,  certainly? — A lady  at  the  head  of  a 
large  school  mentioned  to  me  that  she  thought  in 
one  way  if  schools  were  judged  entirely  by  inspec- 


tion there  might  be  an  injustice  to  certain  schools,  Feb.  10 
for  this  reason : At  present  many  teachers  teach  Mis.. 
entirely  alone  with  their  classes;  no  one  ever  enters  Oldham 
the  room  whilst  they  are  teaching.  The  result  is 
that  if  a stranger  comes  in  the  whole  class  is  para- 
lysed, the  teachers  become  nervous,  and  they  cannot 
go  on,  and  the  children  become  shy  and  they  cannot 
answer.  No  one  ever  enters  our  classes  at  Alex- 
andra College ; we  teach  alone  entirely  with  our 
pupils.  Sometimes  distinguished  visitors  to  Dublin 
come  into  the  classes,  and  there  is  a complete 
paralysis  over  the  whole  class  when  that  occurs. 

This  lady  was  saying  to  me  that  some  of  her  best 
teachers  are  so  nervous  about  being  listened  to  while 
they  are  teaching  that  they  could  not  do  themselves 
justice  if  an  inspector  was  in  the  room,  and  that  the 
inspector  could  get  no  fan-  idea  of  the  teaching  of 
the  class.  That  made  a great  impression  upon  me 
when  she  mentioned  it,  because  I know  we  all  feel 
is.  I do  not  feel  it  so  much  myself,  because  I was 
brought  up  to  teach  in  the  presence  of  others,  and 
no  trained  teacher  ever  feels  it,  because  a trained 
teacher  has  had  to  submit  to  so  much  criticism, 
but  I did  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice.  Well, 
my  view  about  that  is  that  that  is  a wrong  system. 

I think  it  is  wrong  for  a teacher  to  be  unable  to 
teach,  or  for  a class  to  be  unable  to  proceed  with 
their  work  when  there  are  others  listening  to  them, 
and  I think  that  if  inspection  were  introduced  into 
every  school  that  system  would  be  put  an  end  to. 

They  would,  as  it  were,  be  practised  for  the  inspec- 
tion by  people  coming  in  and  staying  in  the  class 
while  the  lessons  were  going  on,  and  that  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

7848.  But  even  at  first  the  system  could  be 
worked  without  an  injustice.  If  the  inspector  should 
find  the  teacher  and  the  class  very  nervous  on  the 
first  day,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  leave  after  a short 
time,  and  then  to  go  again  at  the  interval  of  a fort- 
night, and  in  a very  short  time  they  would  be  quite 
accustomed  to  his  visits? — Yes. 

8749.  So  that  it  would  be  a mere  temporary  mat- 
ter?— Yes,  it  would  be  a mere  temporary  matter. 

8750.  In  the  introduction  of  a permanent  system? 

— Yes,  but  we  must  be  prepared,  I think,  to  meet 
these  kinds  of  objections  against  inspection. 

8751.  Yes? — For  instance,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
personal  equation  is  so  great.  I do  not  agree  with 
that  at  all.  Many  of  my  own  friends  are  examiners 
under  the  Intermediate,  and  I have  seen  the  state 
they  are  in  while  they  are  correcting  their  papers, 
and  I say  that  there  is  a great  personal  equation 
there ; by  the  time  they  have  corrected  forty  or  fifty 
papers  they  are  worn  out,  and  I do  not  see 
how  they  can  do  justice  to  the  papers.  They  are  at 
high  pressure  to  get  through  their  papers  during  the 
month  of  July.  I have  corrected  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  papers  myself,  and  I know  how  confused  you 
get;  you  apply  different  standards  and  you  are  not 
equally  fair  to  all  the  papers. 

*8752.  The  standard  that  you  apply  when  you 
commence  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  is  wholly 
different  from  that  which  you  apply  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening  when  you  are  tired? — Yes.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  my  friends  in  the  Boyal  University, 
a lady,  says  that  the  pressure  put  upon  her  to  finish 
her  papers  is  so  great  that  she  has  to  sit  up  all  night 
sometimes.  Now  in  what  way  could  those  papers 
be  fairly  corrected?  I think  that  we  should  remem- 
ber that  we  suffer  a great  deal  from  things  like  that 
in  the  examinations.  I think  an  inspector  would 
do  his  work  more  leisurely,  and  have  time  to  think 
over  it. 

8753.  And  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  one  inspection  he  ought  to  inspect  again  at  a 
future  time  when  the  conditions,  perhaps,  would  be 
different? — Yes.  Another  great  objection  that  has 
been  brought  is  that  there  might  be  actual  dis- 
honesty or  partiality.  It  was  to  guard  against  that 
that  we  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  two  inspec- 
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Miss  Alice  able  there  might  be  one  Catholic  inspector  and  one 
Oldham,  h.a.  Protestant  inspector.  But  I do  not  think  we  ought 
to  look  at  things  in  that  way.  For  instance,  it  would 
never  be  regarded  as  possible  for  a judge  sitting  on 
the  bench  to  act  dishonestly,  and  if  we  have 

8754.  You  are  speaking  personally  about  us,  now? 

— Yes,  but 

Chairman. — I do  not  know  that  you  are  quite 
right  in  that ; they  say  all  sorts  of  things  about  us. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — 'But  I suppose  it  is 
possible  to  have  a personal  equation  even  on  the 
bench. 

8755.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  not  assume  that 
there  is  no  personal  equation  between  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  on 
circuit? — Well,  I mean  it  has  never  been  brought 
against  judges  as  a reason  for  our  having  no  judges. 

8756.  Chairman. — I hope  we  are  not  to  assume 
that  there  could  not  be  obtained  as  inspectors  people 
of  quite  as  high  character  as  that  of  any  judge  that 
there  is  upon  the  bench,  or  of  any  bishop.  (To  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh). — I did  not  intend  to  refer  to 
you,  your  Grace;  you  are  an  Archbishop.  (Wit- 
ness).— My  idea  is  that  we  have  to  trust  to  the 
honour  and  honesty  of  men,  and  can  do  so,  especially 
when  their  whole  future  depends  upon  it;  if  they  were 
found  doing  anything  of  the  kind  it  would  mean 
personal  ruin  to  them.  Again,  I find  that  in  the 
primary  schools — I know  something  about  pri- 
mary teachers — they  grumble  about  the  inspectors 
in  many  ways,  but  I think  there  is  a marked  ab- 
sence of  any  accusation  of  that  kind,  both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland.  Again,  I know  many 
people  who  have  been  imder  a system  of  inspection 
in  America  and  Germany,  and  they,  none  of  them, 
make  that  complaint  against  the  inspectors.  I think 
that  in  Ireland,  especially  amongst  our  headmasters, 
who  are  the  chief  opponents  of  inspection,  it  is  really 
the  dread  of  the  unknown. 

8757.  The  same  dread  as  that  of  a child  going  into 
the  dark?— Yes. 

8758.  You  are  aware  that  Professor  FitzGerald 
referred  us  yesterday  to  a resolution  that  had  been 
unanimously  adopted  by  teachers  in  England  m 
favour  of  inspection? — Yes. 

8759.  And  the  Report  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Commission  of  1895  shows  that  the  schoolmasters 
there  preferred  inspection  to  examination? — Yes. 
Our  primary  teachers  in  Ireland — of  course,  you 
know  that  they  ask  for  results  fees  to  be  abolished. 

8760.  Yes? — And  inspection  substituted  as  the 
test. 

8761.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  system 
ought  to  be  tried?  You  conceive  that  the  results 
system  ought  to  be  abolished? — I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  we  hold  to  the  present  Act  and  do  not 
get  increased  legislation  we  can  make  no  reforms  that 
would  really  meet  the  case;  we  should  be  only 
tinkering  at  the  great  evils;  we  should  not  be 
correcting  them  fully. 

8762.  If  we  obtained  legislation  of  the  character 
that  I suggest — that  is,  that  no  fixed  system  should 
be  laid  down,  but  that  the  Board  should  have 
power  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from 
time  to  time  to  change  the  existing  system— then  any 
evils  that  were  met  by  experience  could  be  obviated 
by  a change  in  the  system  ?— Yes.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  only  an  amendment  of  the  present 
Act  that  would  be  necessary. 

8763.  That  is  all? — We  are  not  asking  for  any 
additional  public  money,  and  there  is  no  great 
sectarian  question  involved ; therefore,  it  might  not 
be  difficult  to  get  legislation.  I should  like  to 
mention  one  thing.  I have  been  greatly  struck  in 
the  course  of  my  teaching  with  the  fact  of  how 
little  the  examiners  seem  to  me  to  be  fit  to  examine 
young  pupils.  You  get  the  best  examiners  you 
can  get  in  Ireland;  you  very  eminent  university 
men ; but  I do  not  think  that  those  men  are  fit  to 
examine  children  unless  they  have  also  taught 


children.  There  is  a great  difficulty  there ; that  is 
one  of  my  objections  to  these  examinations.  It  is 
the  immense  difficulty  of  getting  examiners,  and 
also  this — they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  aware 
of  the  enormous  influence  that  their  questions  have. 
For  instance,  i will  just  give  one  example.  It 
was  asked  in  the  Senior  Grade  to  give  the  dates  of 
the  publication  of  certain  books.  Twenty  dates 
were  given,  and  the  children  were  asked  “ What 
works  of  literature  were  published  in  these  years?” 
Well,  now,  that  has  led  to  me  myself  ever  since 
teaching  my  pupils  the#  dates  of  the  publica- 
tion of  every  book  in  the  course.  In  fact, 
the  girls  suggested  it  to  me ; they  said,  “ Do  you 
see  that  that  was  asked  last  year?  We  must  learn 
all  the  dates.”  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  unfortunately, 
put  such  a list  at  the  end  of  his  primer,  and  the 
moment  I saw  that  list  I knew  it  would  be  asked 
in  the  Intermediate. 

8764.  I suppose  you  were  right,  and  that  it  was 
asked? — It  was  asked  at  once.  The  result  is 
that  it  enormously  increases  the  memory  work.  Now, 
in  the  examiners’  report,  they  complain  that  the 
children  are  taught  only  by  memory,  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  aware  that  they  themselves  have 
produced  that  state  of  things. 

8765.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Oldham,  but  what  was  the  form  of  the 
question;  did  the  examiner  ask  in  what  particular 
year  was  a particular  book  published,  or  did  he  ask 
what  books  were  published  in  a particular  year? — 
He  asked  what  books  were  published  in  a particular 
year.  For  instance,  the  year  1690  was  one  of  them, 
and  I remember  at  the  time  myself  wondering  what 
particular  book  it  was.  I think  it  was  Locke’s 
“ Essay  on  the  Understanding  ” ; I think  that  was 
it,  though  at  the  present  moment  I could  not  say 
for  certain. 

8766.  Chairman. — There  might  have  been  many 
others  ? — 'There  might  have  been  many  others, 
yes.  I should  mention  that  a great  difficulty 
then  under  the  present  system  is  to  get- 
examiners.  That  is  one  of  our  difficulties,  but  I am 
strongly  of  opinion  myself,  after  thinking  over  the 
matter  that  there  are  certain  subjects  which 
it  is  impossible  to  test — that  is,  to  test 
whether  they  have  really  been  taught  well — by 
examination  at  all,  no  matter  what  examiners 
we  have.  I would  say  that  for  such  sub- 
jects as  English  literature  and  geography  we 
can  test  memory  work,  but  we  cannot  test 
whether  they  have  been  taught  to  the  children,  so 
as  to  fill  them  with  interest,  and  to  cause  them  to 
reflect.  I have  been  teaching  these  subjects 
for  a long  time,  and  I know  that  their  value,  educa- 
tionally, entirely  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they 
are  taught — leaving  aside  the  mere  fact  of  giving 
the  children  information  that  every  educated  person 
ought  to  have.  In  a subject,  again,  like  history,  there 
is  hardly  anything  that  you  cannot  call  out  in  a child, 
if  the  child  is  taught  properly — love  of  story,  love 
of  excitement,  reflection,  and  so  on.  Take 
my  own  class,  for  instance.  I taught  a class  last 
year,  and  when  we  came  to  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a 
girl  said,  “ Now,  'isn’t  it  lovely,  having  so  many 
^.battles!”  They  delighted  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  all  the  descriptions  of  the  battles,  and  you  can 
call  out  interest,  character,  and  a number  of 
qualities.  That  is  a thing  that  an  inspector  could 
see  in  judging  a school,  but  it  would  be  impossible, 
I think,  in  examination,  to  see  if  the  subjects  were 
taught  in  that  way.  I have  been  greatly  struck, 
when  I have  gone  to  England,  with  the  immense 
development  that  has  been  made  there  in  the 
teaching  of  these  kinds  of  subjects  in  geography, 
especially ; it  is  made  a subject  of  immense  import- 
ance, and  taught  in  a most  interesting  way.  But 
in  Ireland  I find  that  there  is  absolutely  no  pro- 
gress; on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
methods  are  getting  steadily  worse.  There  is  no 
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attempt  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

8767.  Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  this  Act — of  so  much  memory  work 
being  necessary  ? — Certainly,  because  I am  particu- 
larly fond  of  teaching  history  myself,  and  I cannot 
teach  it  in  my  own  way  when  teaching  for  the  Inter- 
mediate. Perhaps,  I might  explain  how.  We  have 
a very  long  course  in  the  Senior  Grade — in  fact,  it 
is  much  too  long,  from  1714  to  1837;  to  do  that 
we  are  allowed  two  hours  in  the  week — that  is 
counting  the  Irish  history  as  well ; two  hours  in  the 
week  to  do  both  Irish  and  English  history.  If  I 
were  teaching  that  course  in  my  own  way,  the  two 
hours  would  be  sufficient,  and  I could  make  it 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  girls,  and  could  teach 
it  in  my  own  way  quite  well  in  two  hours  a week. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  interesting  and 
to  prepare  it  for  the  Senior  Grade,  because  on  one 
day  in  the  year  every  smallest  fact  or  date  in  the 
whole  course  the  pupils  must  have  at  their  fingers’ 
ends.  Therefore,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  hours 
is  given  to  trying  to  put  these  details  actually  into 
their  memory,  and  I have  no  time  left  to  talk  with 
them,  to  discuss  it,  and  to  make  the  subject  really 
interesting. 

8768.  Must  this  consideration  of  dates  pervade 
the  study  of  the  entire  year;  I suppose  it  must? — 
There  is  no  date  we  may  not  be  asked ; we  may  be 
asked  the  most  obscure  things. 


8769.  But  when  you  are  commencing  in  October 
with  your  class,  must  you  give  particular  attention 
to  dates? — Yes. 

8770.  And  you  must  continue  to  give  that  particu- 
lar attention  to  them  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
year? — Yes. 

8771.  I mean,  this  specification  of  dates  is  not  con- 
fined to  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the 
examination? — Oh,  no;  they  could  not  take  them 
in  in  that  time. 

8772.  It  affects  the  whole  course  of  study 
throughout  the  entire  year  ? — The  whole  course.  It 
is  a rush;  we  have  no  leisure.  In  going  through 
the  course  of  history  as  it  is  I have  to  hurry  oyer 
a number  of  things  that  we  might  dwell  on  with 
great  benefit.  Again,  another  subject  is  the  history 
of  English  literature.  If  I were  teaching  that,  I 
would  only;  teach  the  great  writers  at  first,  and 
when  they  had  read  the  life  of  a great  writer  I 
would  give  them  some  examples— favourable 
examples — from  his  writings;  then  it  would  be  of 
real  good  to  the  children.  But  you  cannot  do  that 
under  the  Intel-mediate ; it  would  be  impossible  m 
the  Intermediate  course ; we  have  not  time  for  it. 


8773.  You  dwell,  I suppose,  upon  the  difference 
in  style  between  two  authors? — Yes. 

8774.  In  the  Intermediate  course  I suppose  there 
would  be  ^particular  passages  selected  from  each 
author?— I am  speaking  merely  of  the  history  of  the 


literature.  , , 

8775.  Yes?— They  learn  lists  of  authors  works; 

then  they  learn  what  I object  to — criticisms  of 
works  which  they  themselves  have  not  read;  they 
are  taught  to  reproduce  ,the  language  of  Shaw,  and 
the  most  grotesque  results  come  about.  In  one 
year  they  were  asked  to  criticise  the  Lake  school 
of  poets,  and  I myself,  as  an  experiment,  gave  that 
in  an  examination  paper,  and  the  results  L got  were 
ludicrous.  I got  a complete  description  of  Words- 
worth, but  it  was  tacked  on  to  Southey ; it  was 
quite  absurd,  absolutely  grotesque;  they  understood 
neither  the  literary  nor  the  .esthetic  words  they 
used,  and  they  knew  nothing  about  the  writers. 
That  is  completely  non-educational,  and  I cannot 
see  myself  how  any  subject  like  that  could  be 
examined.  In  justice  to  our  examiners  I do  not 
think  the  subject  could  be  fairly  dealt  with 
by  a written  examination.  , 

8776.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  dealt  with  by  a 


viva  voce  examination  in  addition,  or  would  not 
inspection  be  better  a great  deal  than  even  written 
examination  and  viva  voce  examination  together? — 
Far  better. 

8777.  But  you  recognise  the  impossibility  of  our 
examining  viva  voce  9,000  students? — It  is  quite 
impossible.  In  the  languages  it  appears  to  me  that 
if  the  grammar  questions  were  abolished,  if  the 
pupils  were  asked  to  compose  sentences  illustrating 
the  rules,  instead  of  giving  the  rules  themselves, 
and  if  they  were  only  asked  to  parse  sentences 
and  no  grammar  questions  were  asked,  and  no 
questions  of  minute  scholarship,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  examination  was  thrown  on  the 
unseen  translation  and  composition,  a great  deal 
could  be  done  by  examination  to  test  if  a language 
was  being  taught  well.  But  in  the  English  subjects 
and  in  the  natural  science  subjects  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  impossible  to  test  them  by  a written 
subject. 

8778.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  a question 
about  competition.  You  suggest  that  this  competi- 
tive examination  should  be  abolished? — Yes. 

8779.  Then  you  observe  that  the  young  ladies 
are  accustomed  now  to  our  valuable  exhibitions  ? — 
Yes. 

8780.  Now,  instead  of  abolishing  all  these  at  once, 
what  would  you  say  if  each  school  were 
allotted  a particular  number  cf  exhibitions, 
the,  school  authority  itself  being  allowed,  either  by 
examination,  or  partly  by  examination  and  partly 
by  other  methods,  to  determine  the  students  that 
were  best  worthy  of  them? — I would  approve  of 
that.  I have  suggested  in  this  letter  that  bursaries 
or  scholarships  might  in  that  way  be  given  to 
schools  to  give  to  any  pupils  that  the  schools  thought 
best.  You  might  rely  upon  the  schools  choosing 
the  able  pupils,  I think.  But  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  high  exhibitions  should  not  be  given 
to  pupils  whose  parents  can  afford  to  provide  for 
their  education. 

8781.  That  is  a very  interesting  subject  and  a 
very  complex  subject.  It  has  been  very  much  con- 
sidered in  England  by  the  Secondary  Education 
Commission.  It  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  line,  and 
I would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  view  as  to  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn? — That  is  to  say  with 
regard  to  parents? 

8782.  Yes.  How  would  you  define  the  position 
of  a parent  whose  child  you  consider  ought  not  to 
be  eligible  for  an  exhibition  ? — I,  think  it  would  have 
to  be  decided  by  each  individual  case.  I think  that 
if  a pupil  was  selected  by  a school  to  be  given, 
an  exhibition,  the  parent  should  submit  a state- 
ment of  his  circumstances  to  the, Board,  and  if  that 
satisfied  the  Board,  then  the  exhibition  might  bo 
allotted  to  the  child.  In  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  they  used  to  say  “ whose  parent’s  in- 
come is  not  £200  a year.”  I think  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  draw  a fine  like  that;  you  would  have 
to  consider  the  calls  on  the  parent,  the  number  of 
children,  and  so  on. 

8783.  Another  suggestion. was  made  in  the  Report 
of  1895  that  children  of  parents  who  were  nob 
assessed  for  income  tax  at  a greater  sum  than  £500 
a year  should  be  eligible;  but  one  person  is  a 
pauper ’on  £500  a year,  while  another  is  a rich  man 
on  £400  a year?— Quite  so.  I would  be  inclined 
to  give  children  prizes  of  a small  amount  and 
give  the  money  into  their  own  hands,  say  £1  or  £2, 
and  then  reserve  the  large  exhibitions  in  that  way 
for  the  schools,  to  give  them  to  children  whose 
parents  could  not  afford  to  continue  then-  education. 

8784  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  the  exhibi- 
tion should  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  child? 

Yes  At  present  that  is  very  often  not  the  case ; 

the  money  is  either  spent  in  some  totally  different 
way,  or  invested. 


Feb.  10,  1899 
Miss  Alice 
Olilham,  b.a 
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8785.  It  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
free  places  at  a school? — Yes;  but  given  without 
the  strain  of  competitive  examinations.  I am 
greatly  opposed  to  the  brilliant  boys  and 
girls  being  taken  up  and  worked  specially. 
I think  that  is  most  injurious.  I think 
these  brilliant  children  are  used  out  before 
they  are  grown  up.  If  you  have  a brilliant  boy 
or  a brilliant  girl,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  put  that  boy  or  girl  into  a good 
school ; they  are  sure  to  get  on  if  they  are  put  into 
a good  school,  and  they  should  not  be  over-pressed 
when  they  are  young. 

8786.  I see  that  you  suggest  that  no  results  fees 
should  be  given  unless  the  school  taught  adequately, 
to  a majority  of  its  pupils,  mathematics,  classics,  and 
physical  science? — Yes. 

8787.  Would  not  that  be  a.  very  hard  and  fast- 
rule  ? Could  not  a young  lady  be  very  well  educated 
without  learning  classics? — Well,  I do  not  think 
so  myself.  I am  not  at  all  speaking  of  educating 
girls  exactly  the  same  as  boys,  because  if  we  abolish 
all  this  competition,  that  question  of  the  girls  com- 
peting against  boys  would  not  come  in. 

8788.  No,  certainly  not? — I am  merely  consider- 
ing from  my  own  experience  what  I think  are  the 
best  educational  subjects.  I would  never  for  an 
instant  compare  the  mental  discipline  that  is  to  be. 
got  from  studying  a language  like  Latin,  and  the 
mental  discipline  that  is  to  be  got  from  studying  a 
language  like  French.  I think  that  if  a girl  was 
taught  Latin  when  she  was  young,  thoroughly,  and 
in  the  best  way,  she  would  learn  all  the  modern 
languages  more  easily  afterwards. 

8789.  That  is  true,  with  the  exception  of  German, 
perhaps? — Yes,  and  just  in  the  same  way  I think 
mathematics  and  natural  science  cultivate  faculties 
which  no  other  subjects  will  cultivate.  I have 
found  that  girls  are  quite  as  fit  for  these  subjects, 
if  they  are  taught  to  them  in  a proper  way,  as  they 
are  for  any  others. 

8790.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  teaching  of 
physical  science  exercises  faculties  that  cannot  be 
exercised  in  any  other  way  ? — They  exercise  observa- 
tion and  inductive  reasoning.  I have  taught  natural 
science  myself,  and  if  it  is  taught  in  such  a way  that 
the  children  do  everything  practically,  it  is  of  great 
educational  value.  I have  taught  botany  for  a long 
time,  and  I have  always  taught  it  in  the  way  of 
putting  specimens  in  the  children’s  hands,  and  letting 
them  find  out  everything  for  themselves  almost, 
telling  them  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  plant  that 
is  not  useful.  The  children  take  ehormous  inte- 
rest in  the  subject. 

8791.  You  snow  the  functions  of  each  part  of 
the  plant? — They  gradually  find  them  out  them- 
selves. For  instance,  I remember  having  a class 
of  young  children  of  8 or  9 years  of  age,  and 
I brought  them  some  common  plant  like  a wall- 
flower, the  whole  plant,  and  placed  it  before 
them,  and  said,  “ I am  going  to  give  you  a la-w  ■. 
there  is  nothing  in  that  plant  that  is  not  useful 
to  the  plant.  Now,  I want  you  to  find  out  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant  and . tiy  to  guess  what  are  the 
uses  of  each  part,”  and  the  children  did  almost  them- 
selves find  out  everything.  By  simply  giving  them 
a kind  of  Socratic  questions  you  gradually  lead  them 
to  find  out  everything  for  themselves.  That  is  of 
immense  educational  value. 

8792.  Just  one  more  question.  You  say  that 

you ? — Excuse  me  a moment. 

8793.  Certainly;  I do  not  want  to  stop  you? — 
May  I dwell  a little  on  that  point,  about  the  three 
great  branches  that  I mention  there.  I would  not 
insist  that  a teacher  should  teach  these  subjects  to 
every  pupil  in  the  school;  it  might  be  impossible 
tc  do  so;  you  might  have  very  backward  girls,  or 
very  prejudiced  parents,  who  might  say,  “ I will  not 
have  the  girl  taught  those  subjects.” 

8794.  And  in  addition  there  are  some  that  are 


unable  to  appreciate  the  simplest  mathematical  pro- 
position. 1 have  been  told  that;  I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not? — This  is  a question  that  I 
have  heard  a great  deal  of  from  our  own  members, 
and  from  the  Heads  of  some  of  the  Catholic  schools, 
and  I would  say  that  no  school  ought  to  get  endow- 
ment on  inspection  as  a secondary  school,  or  as  a 
fit  school  to  come  under  the  benefits  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Act — that  is,  not  a primary  school — which 
did  not  to  the  majority  of  its  pupils  teach  these 
subjects,  because  I think  that  that  would  cut  out 
schools  that  I have  heard  of.  I cannot  say  that  I 
have  personal  experience  of  these  schools,  but  I am 
told  that  there  are  schools  which  are  really  primary 
schools,  where  they  fit  up  a couple  of  rooms 
separately,  and  train  a few  pupils  for  the  Inter- 
mediate; the  teaching  is  most  wretched,  but  still 
they  are  able  to  earn  sufficient  results  fees  from 
this  Board  .to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
do  that.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  definite  definition  of  a secondary 
school,  so  as  to  separate  them. 

8795.  You  observe  the  great  difficulty  of  defining 
it;  in  fact,  there  is  always  a difficulty  in  a defini- 
tion?— Yes. 

8796.  But  do  you  not  think  that  a good  system 
of  inspection  would  tend  to  obviate  that  evil  ? — Yes, 
it  would. 

8797.  If  they  were  Intermediate  schools  only  in 
name,  as  distinct  from  substance,  that  fact  would 
be  brought  under  our  notice? — Yes. 

8798.  So  that  perhaps  an  improvement  in  the 
definition,  and  the  introduction  of  a good  system  of 
inspection,  might  gradually  bring  us  to  that  type  of 
Intermediate  teaching? — Yes. 

8799.  Of  course,  you  know  that  under  this  Act 
the  unit  that  is  aimed  at  is  not  the  Intermediate 
school;  it  is  the  student? — Yes. 

8800.  It  is  the  student  who  is  receiving  Inter- 
mediate education? — Yes. 

8801.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention  ? 
— That  question  about  the  difference  between 
primary  schools  and  secondary  schools  has  been 
brought  very  prominently  before  me  as  secretary  of 
the  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses. 

8802.  I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  fully 
upon  the  question,  because  I think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  upon  which  we  shall  have 
to  advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — I cannot  suggest 
any  remedy  for  it  except  good  inspection,  and  also 
insisting  upon  a certain  curriculum  being  taught  to 
the  majority  of  the  pupils.  But  my  anxiety  about 
these  subjects  is  simply  and  purely  this,  that  my 
experience  is  that  the  girl  who  does  learn  these 
subjects  is  educated  in  a totally  different  way ; 
her  mind  is  opened  and  enlarged.  For  instance,  a 
girl  who  has  learnt  Latin  knows  something  of 
classical  life,  the  past  life  of  Europe,  and  her  whole 
horizon  is  much  larger;  it  is  quite  a different  thing. 
And  the  same  with  her  reasoning  faculties ; they  are 
much  better  developed.  If,  again,  she  has 
learnt  natural  science  and  mathematics  she 
can  observe  and  reason.  I cannot  imagine 
anything  that  a girl  could  go  to  in  after- 
life, whether  she  married  or  whether  she 
earned  her  own  living,  in  which  that  training  of 
mind  would  not  be  of  great  value  to  her.  I have 
been  much  Struck,  in  observing  the  effects  of  a 
good  education  on  some  of  our  girls  who  have 
married,  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  trained  their 
children,  and  the  greater  thoughtfulness  they  possess. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  an  immense 
power  for  good  that  we  possess  neglected  up  to  the 
present,  simply  because  women  have  not  had  their 
faculties  really  finely  trained.  There  are  some  of 
these  young  mothers  who  were  my  own  pupils,  and 
it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  go  to  their 
homes  to  see  them,  to  observe  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility they  have,  and  the  reasonable  wav  in  which 
they  treat  their  children.  I often  think  of  the 
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enormous  benefits  those  children  are  deriving  from 
having  mothers  like  that.  Again,  when  I read  a 
writer  like  Herbert  Spencer,  Herbart,  or  Froebel, 
or  any  of  the  great  educationists,  I have  always 
asked  myself  where  are  the  mothers  to  be  ob- 
tained to  carry  out  this  system?  I have  seen 
many  uneducated  mothers  who  were  very  fond  of 
their  children,  and  who  would  do  anything  for  them, 
but  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  them.  It 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me  now  to  find  educated 
women,  who  are  mothers,  and  heads  of  house- 
holds, and  to  see  what  a different  home  it  makes  to 
have  a woman  like  that  at  the  head  of  it.  It  was 
-only  yesterday  I met  such  a woman,  who  had  three 
little  children,  and  I thought  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  sight  I have  ever  seen  to  see  her 
in  her  own  home.  I almost  value  that  kind  of 
training  of  the  faculties  more  for  girls,  who  will  lead 
a home  life,  and  exert  influence  over  others, 
than  I do  for  the  women  who  will  have  to  earn  their 
bread.  You  see  in  my  system  there  would  be  no 
competition  between  boys  and  girls. 

8803.  No;  there  would  be  no  competition  at  all, 
except  such  competition  as  the  schoolmaster  would 
think  right  in  his  own  school? — Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Before  you  pass  from  that,  will 
you  make  some  attempt  to  give  us  some  guidance 
with  regard  to  the  difference  between  a Primary  and 
an  Intermediate  school;  what  should  make  the 
difference  ? 

Chairman. — What  is  your  definition? 

8804.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I am  not  asking  you  to 
bind  yourself  to  a definition.  Can  you  give  us  any 
guidance? — I cannot  give  any  definition  except  as 
to  the  sort  of  subjects  that  are  taught.  You  know 
the  subjects  that  are  taught  in  primary  schools; 
•are  not  they  very  well  defined? 

8805.  Yes? — Well,  supposing  a school  did  not 
teach  any  subjects  beyond  that  standard? 

8806.  Oh,  but  they  all  do,  or  else  they  would 
not  send  us  any  pupils  at  all.  But  you  say  that  :n 
some  cases  they  have  a class-room,  in  which  a small 
percentage  of  the  girls  are  taught  higher  subjects. 
You  cannot  say  that  they  do  not  teach  those 
subjects ; but  you  say  they  do  not  teach  them  well. 
How  are  we  to  get  over  that? — I think  by  inspec- 
tion. 

8807.  Chairman.— You  have  stated  m this  paper 
the  class  of  schools  you  think  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  secondary  schools,  and  paid  on  the  result  of 
inspection? — That  is,  those  which  taught  those 
branches  of  education  to  the  majority  of  their  pupils. 

8808.  Teaching  these  branches  of  education  to  the 
majority? — To  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  They 
should  be  educatedin  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra, 
aud  Euclid),  at  least  one  classical  language  (Latin, 
probably),  and  in  two  branches  of  physical  science. 
There  are  an  immense  number  of  branches,  of  course, 
in  physical  science -physiography,  botany,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  so  on — and  T think  at  least  two  ought 
to  be  taught. 

8809.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — With  reference  to  what 
you  say  about  teaching  those  subjects,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  school  teaches  these  to  some  of  the 
pupils,  but  do  you  mean  they  should  teach  them 
to  every  girl,  or  only  to  a proportion  of  the  girls  ? — 
To  a majority  of  them. 

8810.  O’Gonor  Don.— You  would  make  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  obligatory  in  the  girls’  schools  upon  the 
majority  of  the  girls?— I think  so,  because  I regai'd 
it  as  of  such  immense  value  educationally.  One 
reason  I am  anxious  for  it  is  this — it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  a girl  is  going  to  be  afterwards.  For  in- 
stance, take  a girl  at  1 2 or  1 4.  Her  father  may  hope 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  her,  but  he  may  not  be  able 
to  do  so.  We  have  the  most  lamentable  cases  of 
parents  dying  and  leaving,  perhaps,  five  daughters 
unprovided  for,  and  very  often  utterly  untrained 
and  uneducated.  Now,  unless  there  is  com- 
plete provision  made  for  a girl  from  the  time  she  is 
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am  very  anxious  that  life  should  not  be  made  harder  Oldham,  b.a. 
for  women.  It  is  often  a most  dreadful  and 
pathetic  struggle  they  have  to  go  through  if  they  are 
not  trained  to  earn  their  living,  and  you  never  can 
tell  which  girl  may  have  to  go  through  that  struggle. 

Again  we  cannot  tell  uutil  a girl’s  faculties  are  de- 
veloped, whether  she  may  ultimately  be  able  to  enter 
a university  or  not,  and  if  she  is  not  taught  Latin 
and  mathematics  when  young,  it  is  a very  severe 
struggle  for  her  to  get  through  the  university  after- 
wards. It  might  hinder  her  ever  entering  for 
the  highest  culture.  I was  also  speaking  to 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  great  Catholic  schools,  and 
they  said  in  the  same  way  that  they  never  could  tell 
what  girls  might  like  to  take  up  a religious  life  and 
become  nuns  afterwards.  In  many  of  the  Orders, 
such  as  the  Loreto,  the  nuns  would  be  required  to 
•teach,  and  one  lady,  who  is  the  head  of  a great 
Catholic  establishment  (I  could  give  you  her  name 
afterwards  if  you  like)  told  me  there  was  nothing 
on  the  programme  that  some  of  the  girls  might  not 
want,  and  she  was  very  anxious  that  any  girl  should 
have  proper  training,  so  that  if  she  chose  a religious 
life  afterwards  she  would  have  got  the  foundation  to 
make  a good  teacher.  So  that  I think  in  that  way 
we  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  a great  many  girls 
in  not  giving  them  the  great  educational  subjects. 

They  cannot  choose  when  they  are  children  them- 
selves, and  we  ought  not  to  do  them  that  injustice. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  over-pressed  at 
all  in  learning  them. 

8811.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
in  reference  to  your  own  personal  views.  I will  ask 
you  in  a moment  to  what  extent  they  coincide  with 
the  views  of  the  association.  I think  you  have 
stated  practically  everything  that  is  in  this  paper. 

Probably  anything  else  will  come  out  in  the  course 
of  a few  questions.  Is  there  any  substantial  matter 
in  which  the  view  of  the  Association  of  Irish  School- 
mistresses differs  from  your  view,  which  you  have 
just  stated  to  us  with  so  much  clearness? — It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  know,  because  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  members.  The  condi- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  very  different  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  some  of  the  Northern  mistresses  are  wholly 
opposed  to  having  any  change  in  the  system.  You 
have  had  some  ladies  before  you,  and  you  will  pro- 
bably have  others.  Miss  Mackillip  came  to  our 
meeting  in  October,  and  seemed  to  think  that  things 
were  satisfactory  as  they  are,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  for  any  change. 

8812.  She  will  tell  us  her  view  herself  ?— Yes.  But 
we  must  remember  there  is  a number  of  the  school- 
mistresses like  that,  and  a great  many  of  them  are 
mistresses  who  have  done  exceedingly  brilliantly  in 
the  examinations — that  is,  their  schools  have  ; aud  I 
fancy  their  ideal  of  education  is  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  tells  in  examinations,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  change. 

8813.  We  will  take  the  evidence  you  have  given  as 
representing  your  own  individual  views,  and  the  views 
of  a certain  number  of  teachers  you  have  spoken  to  ? 

— There  are  many  others  that  entirely  coincide 
with  my  views,  but  as  to  this  question  of  entirely 
abolishing  the  examinations,  we  have  had  no 
means  of,  as  it  were,  taking  a vote  among 
them  on  that.  At  the  time  your  queries 
were  first  sent  out,  I do  not  think  our  mistresses 
understood  the  very  wide  scope  your  Commission  had. 

They  thought  they  were  only  asked  to  give  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  details.  A great  number  of  them 
sent  in  their  answers  before  we  had  called  our 
meeting — we  did  not  call  it  until  October— and 
many  of  them  told  me  afterwards  they  would  have 
sent  in  very  different  suggestions  had  they  seen  how 
wide  were  the  recommendations  they  might  have 
made ; and  even  since  that  statement  was  sent  in, 
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many  of  them  have  been  thinking  over  it,  and,  there- 
fore, if  we  were  now  to  obtain  their  opinions,  pro- 
bably a great  many  would  be  quite  willing  to  accept 
inspection  instead  of  examination.  But  when  it  was 
first  proposed  to  them,  it  was  such  a revolutionary 
thing  that  some  shrank  from  it,  I think. 

8814.  I dare  say  many  of  them  did  not  wholly 

appreciate  what  the  working  of  it  would  be  ? No, 

they  did  not  understand  what  a good  inspector  would 
be. 

8815.  But  I may  take  this-  that  what  you  have 
stated  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  results  examination 
represents  not  only  your  own  personal  view  but  the 
view  of  a great  number  of  Intermediate  teachers  with 
whom  you  have  spoken  ? — A large  number,  certainly. 
We  sent  round  that  printed  statement  which  you  have 
in  your  Appendix  to  every  girls’  school  in  Ireland, 
asking  them,  if  they  could  not  attend  the  meeting,  to 
send  in  their  views  to  me  in  writing,  and  I have 
all  their  letters.  Now  our  statement  introduces, 
inspection,  and  it  asks  for  a great  deal  of  modi- 
fication of  the  present  system,  and  nearly  every 
letter  I got  highly  approved  of  our  statement,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  northern  schools.  I may 
mention  that  only  five  schools  out  of,  I think, 
180,  objected  to  inspection,  and  in  the  case  of  two  of 
those  five  I think  it  was  under  a complete  misconcep- 
tion. One  lady  said  she  was  afraid  it  would  reduce 
them  to  the  level  of  primary  schools — which  was 
absurd,  of  course. 

8816.  I do  not  think  they  have  appreciated,  even 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  sort  of  inspection  that  we, 
or,  at  least,  I,  would  suggest  ? — No. 

8817.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— You  have  stated 
your  views  so  fully,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
with  such  lucidity  and  force,  that  I feel  myself  entirely 
in  possession  of  them  ; and  unless  some  question  arises 

afterwards,  I will  not  trouble  you  further? I might 

suggest,  perhaps,  that  if  it  would  be  of  any  assistance 
to  the  Commission  we  should  be  very  glad  to  ask 
distinctly  of  all  our  members  what  are  their  views 
upon  the  question  of  inspection,  and  so  ascertain 
whether  the  majority  would  be  in  favour  of  it.  We 
could  do  that,  and  submit  to  you  in  writing  the 
result,  if  the  Commission  have  any  wish  for  the 
information. 

8818.  Chairman. — If  you  will  take  upon  yourself 
the  trouble,  I for  one  would  be  grateful  for  the 
information.  I do  not  think  information  can  ever  do 
us  any  harm  ?— No. 

8819.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon— I think  what  you  said 
about  history  was  very  useful  as  regards  our  <nVino- 
rewards  to  teachers  and  seeing  who  taught  best°;  but 
if  we  are  to  make  any  distinction  between  girls,  or 
between  pupils,  beyond  seeing  which  knows  most, 
that  was  certainly  not  what  was  intended,  because 
there  is  no  power  given  to  us  to  require  that  any 
candidate  at  our  examinations  should  have  been  at  a 
school  at  all,  so  that  I do  not  see  very  well  how  such 
a system  as  yours  could  be  carried  out.  I quite 

appreciate  what  you  said — and  I think  it  is  true 

that  such  a method  of  teaching  as  you  have  described 
is  much  better — that  one  book  may  be  much  more 
improving  and  agreeable  to  read  than  another— that 
if  a book  is  packed  with  mere  facts  and  results  it  is 
of  very  little  use ; but  young  people  will  often  shrink 
from  long  books,  although  in  reality  they  are  much 
more  improving,  and  easier  to  remember  on  the  whole 
Now,  with  regard  to  what  you  were  saying,  suppose 
an  inspector  goes  to  a school,  and  hears  such  lessons 
in  history  given  to  the  pupils  as  you  tell  us  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving,  he  would  certainly  say  : 
‘■That  subject  is  very  well  taught";  but  if  you 
wanted  to  know  what  the  pupils  had  learned  from  it, 
that  would  be  quite  a different  thing ; some  of  the 
more  intelligent  girls  would  listen  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest,  but  a great  number  would  have  .their 
minds  wandering  all  the  time,  and  would  not  carry 
away  anything ?— May  I explain  the  way  in  which  I 
teach  myself.  I never  use  any  book;  I tell  it  to  the 


girls  as  a story  and.  talk  to  them,  and  as  I do<  that 
they  take  down  notes.  They  have  a history,  such, 
as  Gardiner’s  Students’  History,  a good,  brief 
history,  where  they  have  the  main  facts.  They  all 
have  that  book  to  refer  to.  When  they  come- 
into  my  class  I question  them  on  the  work  they 
did  the  day  before ; I get  them  to  tell  me  what  I 
taught  the  day  before,  and  I get  each  girl  to  speak 
for  a long  time — that  is  to  say,  to  give  a kind 
of  narrative,  just  as  if  she  were  telling  a story  to  a 
friend.  A quarter-of-an-hour  is  spent  in  that  way, 
questioning  tlie  girls  on  the  work  of  the  day  before^ 
Then  I speak  to  them.  I have  no  book ; I tell 
them  the  next  portion  of  the  history,  but  all  the  time 
I keep  questioning  them,  “What  do  you  think  would 
be  the  result  of  that?’’  or,  “When  war  was  pro- 
claimed do  you  think  Walpole  was  a minister  who 
would  have  carried  it  out  well  ? ” and  the  whole  class 
is  full  of  interest  just  as  in  an  exciting  story.  They 
take  down  notes  of  anything  I say  which  is  not 
in  their  text-book,  and  they  write  out  those  notes  in 
a special  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  notes  are- 
beautifully  written  out,  with  the  dates  written  on  the 
top  of  the  pages ; every  girl  has  to  write  them  out, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  course  she  has  in  fact  written  a 
history  for  herself.  “ The  mere  facts,”  I often  say  to 
them,  “ you  need  not  put  in  anything  which  is  in  the 
text-book;”  but  they  say,  “I  want  to  have  my  liis- 
tory  perfect ; ” and  it  is  really  a complete  narrative. 
All  my  past  pupils  have  those  narratives,  and 
they  have  often  told  me  since  that  in  going  through 
the  Royal  University  they  used  them  all  through  the 
course  and  never  used  anything  else.  When  people 
are  taught  in  that  way  it  is  impossible  for  them  not 
to  learn ; they  not  only  have  written  it  down,  but  the 
next  day  when  they  come  to  the  class  I question  them 
on  it.  I do  not  see  how  they  could  escape  learning  it,, 
and  I may  say  that  as  regards  the  term  examinations- 
in  College,  I hardly  ever  have  a pupil  that  is  under 
40  per  cent,  in  my  class  in  history,  and  they  take 
great  interest  in  their  history. 

8820.  I am  sure  some  of  the  girls  would  be  able  to- 
take  down  what  your  views  were,  and  how  Walpole 
would  have  carried  on  such  or  such  a war  ?— Yes  ; and 
we  often  have  debates. 

8821.  But  take  the  case  of  the  backward  girls;  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  about  how 
the  backward  girls  do  when  they  have  to  produce 
their  notes  of  what  you  tell  them  ? — They  often  write 
their  notes  very  badly  when  they  come  to  the  class 
first,  but  I advise  them  and  show  them  where 
they  have  gone  wrong,  and  they  gradually  get 
into  the  way  of  doing  the  notes  very  well.  As  a rule, 
girls  do  written  work-notes  or  anything  of  that  kind — 
very  well ; they  do  them  very  neatly,  and  will  take 
a pride  in  doing  the  work  well. 

8822.  Then,  you  are  satisfied  with  what  is  done  in 
that  way  by  your  backward  girls?— Very  well 
satisfied. 

8823.  It  was  not  my  experience,  I can  tell  you, 
when  I first  began  that  kind  of  work.  I thought  it 
was  like  looking  at  myself  in  the  most  distorted 
looking-glass  you  could  imagine  ? — My  girls  do  very 
well. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I will  not  detain  you  any 
longer. 

8824.  O’Conor  Don. — I understand  you  think  the 
inspectors  should  be  very  highly  trained  men  ?— Yes. 

8825.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  ought  to  be 
trained  also?— Yes  ; but  I feel  a certain  diffidence  in 
speaking  about  that.  You  know  there  is  a Registra- 
tion Bill  coming  into  Parliament  this  year. 

• 8826.  Chairman.— It  was  brought  in  last  year?— 
Yes.  That  Bill  at  present  does  not  include  Ireland, 
and  we  all  feel  that  it  will  place  the  Irish  teachers  at  a 
great  disadvantage  if  it  is  not  extended  to  Ireland.  It 
is  said  that  we  will  be  flooded  here  with  incompetent 
teachers  who  cannot  get  registered  in  England,  and 
if  any  of  our  teacheis  go  over  to  England,  they 
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svill  be  in  a bad  position  because  they  are  not  re- 
gistered in  Ireland.  The  Teachers’  Guild  have 
asked  our  association  to  take  up  the  matter,  and 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Irish  members  to  get 
the  Bill  extended  to  Ireland.  My  own  personal  view 
is  that  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  have  good 
teachers.  If  you  have  a teacher  well  trained,  that 
•teacher  will  really  teach  well  from  preference  ; she 
requires  very  little  stimulus.  It  is  like  a good  work- 
man : if  he  has  been  thoroughly  taught  his  business 
he  will  prefer  to  do  his  work  well.  But  I am  not 
:sure  (you,  perhaps,  know  that  better  than  I could) 
.how  it  will  affect  the  religious  teaching  orders  in 
J reland.  A great  many  of  these  are  exceedingly 
good  teachers,  such  as  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
the  ladies  who  teach  in  the  religions  orders,  and  I 
.am  not  sure  how  they  would  look  upon  registration. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  me  withhold  com- 
plete support  from  it. 

8827.  O’Conor  Don. — Your  opinion  would  be  that 
the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  inspectors,  should  be 
highly  qualified  1 — Certainly. 

8828.  Chairman. — The  representative  of  the 
■Christian  Brothers,  whom  we  bad  here  the  other  day, 
told  us  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  that  1 — 
And  some  of  the  Catholic  girls’  schools  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  too.  I always  try  to  get 
information  about  these,  because  the  Catholic  schools 
are.  after  all,  in  a majority  in  the  country,  and  they 
■ought  to  be  considered  greatly.  They  would  not  ob- 
ject to  it,  they  tell,,  me.  This  Bill  allows  teachers 
three  years  to  get  registered,  and  after  that  they 
would  require  certain  qualifications. 

8829.  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  teachers  belong 
to  your  association  ?— I could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

8830.  A large  number  ? — Yes.  We  are  unable  to 
take  the  Catholic  schools  as  members,  because  those 
ladies  would  not  join  an  association  ; being  in  the 
religious  life  they  would  not  join  it  ; but  I have  had 
■consultation,  when  we  have  been  advocating  any- 
thing, with  the  heads  of  the  Loreto  and  Dominican 
Orders.  Then  there  is  another  association  in  the 
North  of  Ireland — the  Ulster  School-mistresses’  As- 
sociation —that  works  with  ours,  and  we  have  nearly 
all  the  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland. 

8831.  And  are  any  of  these  schools  with  which 
your  teachers  are  in  connection  schools  in  which 
modern  languages  are  taught  as  dead  languages  1 — 
Not,  as  far  as  I know.  That  information  would  be 
impossible  to  get,  because  you  must  remember  that 

you  cannot  expect  the  head  of  any  school  to  give 
-evidence  condemning  his  own  school ; it  is  impossible 
to  get  it.  In  the  same  way  you  will  never  get  in- 
stances of  over-pressure  from  the  head  of  a school 
where  it  goes  on,  or  from  the  parents. 

8832.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — But  we  might  get 
some  ex-student  who  was  able  to  say  he  had  been 
taught  in  that  way — I mean  if  the  system  was 
rife  1 — I know  of  one  instance  of  a.  child  taught  in 
that  way. 

8833  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh. — Miss  White  told 
us  cf  a case  of  the  sort  1 — I never  taught  French.  If  I 
had  had  pupils  coming  to  me,  I could  tell.  I know 
one  instance  of  a boy,  educated  in  a country  school. 
I went  in  one  day  to  see  his  sister  (he  has  now  come 
up  to  a Dublin  school),  and  she  said  “ What  am  I to 
do  with  this  boy  ?’’  I was  listening  to  him  reading 
French,  and  every  French  word  he  pronounced  ex- 
actly as  it  was  spelt : and  you  could  not  tell  what  he 
was  reading.  His  sister  said,  “ I am  in  despair  ; this 
bov  will  never  be  able  to  speak  French  ; we  have  to 
undo  everything  he  has  been  taught.” 

8834.  O’Conor  Don.  — Was  he  a boy  who  was 
supposed  to  know  French  ? — Yes ; he  had  passed  in 
the  Intermediate. 

8835.  You  do  not  know  what  school  he  came  from, 
I suppose  1 — I do,  but  I think  it  would  not  be  fair  for 
me  to  say. 

8836.  Dr.  Barkley. — In  what  grade  had  he 
passed  ? — Tn  the  J ur.ior  Grade.  There  is  another  thing. 


I have  met  many  people  who  have  been  able  to  answer  Feb.  xo,  1899. 

the  most  abstruse  questions  in  French  grammar,  but  Miss  Alice  , 

could  not  speak  a word  of  french.  I.  was  travelling  Oldham,  ba. 

up  to  London  once  with  a French  professor,  and  some 

young  ladies  got  into  the  carriage  ; they  v.  ere  Irish 

girls.  The  professor  asked  them  had  they  passed  in 

French  in  the  Intermediate,  and  they  said  they  had, 

with  high  marks.  He  then  began  speaking  French 

to  them,  but  they  were  perfectly  dumb  ; he  could  not 

get  them  to  answer  the  smallest,  simplest  question  in 

French.  He  said  tome,  “ What  a farce  the  system 

is  !”  There  is  another  subject  which  cannot  be  tested  ; 

th  it  is,  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  (which  is  absolutely 

chaotic  in  Ireland),  and  the  quantities. 

8837.  O’Conou  Don. — With  regard  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin,  that  varies  in  different  countries  ? — - 
It  is  chaotic  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — And  in  England  too. 

8838.  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  perhaps  never 
heard  the  story  of  a very  eminent  professor  at  a 
university  in  England — one  of  the  highest  classical 
scholars — who  made  a speecliin  Italy,  in  Latin,  and  the 
next  day  it  was  stated  in  the  Italian  newspapers  that 
he  had  made  a speech  in  English  ?— I did  not  hear  that 
story,  We  had  one  girl  who  lost  a position  in  an 
English  school  from  her  bad  pronunciation  of  Latin; 
they  said  they  could  not  keep  her,  though  she  was  a 
very  good  Latin  scholar.  She  had  been  educated  in 
Ireland. 

8839.  With  regard  to  inusic,  is  your  college 
associated  at  all  with  the  Academy  of  Music? — No. 

8840.  You  have  no  examiners  from  it? — You 
mean  the  Dublin  Academy. 

8841.  The  Dublin  Academy? — No,  I think  not. 

O’Conor  Don. — I do  not  think  I will  trouble  you 

with  anything  more. 

8842.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.— On  this  matter  of 
music,  the  purport  of  your  answer  to  the  Chief  Baron 
was  that  girls  constantly  passed  high  in  music  without 
being  able  to  play  a note? — Yes,  I know  of  several. 

They  are  not  learning  music  at  all,  really. 

8843.  They  have  simply  studied  the  theory  ? — Yes. 

We  often  have  girls  taking  up  subjects  that  they  do 
not  waut  at  all,  simply  to  make  marks.  We  had  a 
girl  taking  commercial  English  last  year,  simply  to 
make  marks ; she  did  not  want  it  in  the  least,  but 
her  father  insisted  on  her  being  taught  it,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  win  an  exhibition. 

8844.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the 
grading  of  your  pupils  by  the  examiners  of  this 
Board,  as  compared  with  the  rank  you  would  have 
given  them  yourself  in  the  school  as  to  knowledge  in 
the  subjects? — Often  great  disappointment  and  great 
astonishment — very  often ; but  that  is  the  case  in  the 
Royal  University  examinations  too ; the  pupils  I 
should  expect  to  do  well  have  often  come  out  quite 
differently  placed  from  what  we  expected. 

8845.  We  have  had  evidence  here  that  on  the 
whole  the  placing  was  pretty  much  that  which  the 
head  of  the  school,  or  the  teacher,  would  have  given 
to  the  boys  examined.  Your  experience  has  been 
quite  different  from  that  ? — I think  if  you  take  a 
large  number  of  examinations,  say  the  course  of  one 
pupil  through  the  whole  of  the  grades,  you  get  a kind 
of  rough  average  that  corresponds  to  your  estimate ; 
but  you  cannot  rely  on  one  examination,  there  is  so 
large  an  element  of  chance ; I fancy  it  is  that. 

8846.  I was  rather  thinking  of  what  you  have 
now  given  me — the  general  course  of  the  examina- 
tions ?— Yes ; there  is  one  subject  which  has  just 
occurred  to  me— a subject  I know  the  members  of  our 
Association  have  spoken  to  us  a great  deal  about — 
and  that  is  a kind  of  demoralisation  in  parents  (pro- 
bably you  have  heard  of  that  already)  with  regard  to 
paying  for  their  children’s  education,  which,  I think, 
is  a great  abuse  of  the  Intermediate  Act.  We  have 
these  complaints  chiefly  from  schools  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  that  the  parents  calculate  how  much  a girl 
will  be  likely  to  earn  for  the  headmistress  in  results 
fees,  and  they  will  come  to  the  headmistress  and  say, 
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Feb.  io.  1899.  “ That  must  be  deducted  from  your  fees.”  I know 

Miss  Alice  some  of  the  Northern  mistresses  feel  this  very 
Oldham  b. a.  strongly,  and  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  some 

cases  so  much  that  almost  the  whole  endowment  that 
these  schools  get  goes  to  the  parents  and  not  to  the 
school.  For  instance,  one  lady  said  to  us  that  the 
Board  would  have  no  right  to  inspect  schools  and 
to  criticise  the  appliances  of  the  schools,  and  the 
buildings,  if  the  Board  was  not  prepared  to  give  grants 
to  supply  those  things  and  put  the  schools  in  good 
order.  I suggested  to  her  that  the  Board  was  giving 
grants;  that  the  results  fees  were  supposed  to  im- 
prove education,  and  she  said,  •'  But  they  don’t ; 
they  go  to  the  parents.”  The  parents  will  not  pay 
what  they  did,  and  the  result  is  that  the  endowment 
is  reallv " going  to  the  parents  instead  of  to  the 
children’s  education.  Now,  in  all  ages  parents  have 
had  no  wish  to  pay  for  their  children’s  education,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  is  a very  bad  result  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  in  which  they  know  exactly  how  much  a 
child  is  capable  of  earning,  because  it  leads  to  parents 
not  paying  for  their  children's  education. 

8847.  Does  that  not  follow  any  endowed  system  ? 
— I do  not  think  so  at  all  on  inspection. 

8848.  Would  it  not  prevail,  for  instance,  in 
Wales? — I have  not  consideied  that  case,  but  I 
should  think  no  parent  could  come  with  the  same 
audacity  and  say,  “ Because  you  are  getting  endow- 
ments on  inspection,  I am  not  going  to  pay  for  my 
particular  child.”  Under  the  present  system  these 
parents  say,  “ This  child,  I know,  will  win  so  much 
in  her  examination  because  she  is  a talented  girl, 
therefore  1 am  not  going  to  pay  so  much  lor  her.’ 

8849.  Is  not  the  tendency  at  present  towards  free 
education  in  all  grades?— Yes;  if  the  State  under- 
took to  give  free  education  we  would  be  in  a different 
position,  but  there  is  no  endowment  so  far  given,  and 
we  have  not  relieved  parents  of  the  responsibility  of 
paying  for  their  children’s  education. 

8850.  I am  not  trying  to  defend  the  parents ; I 
think  it  is  a very  mean  thing  to  do.  I am  only 
poiniing  out  that  where  you  receive  funds  from 
the  State  there  is  a great  tendency  to  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lree  education?— I quite  agree,  but  until  we 
get  that  it  is  a pity  the  endowment  should  not  be 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the 
children.  The  endowment  was  only  given  with  the 
idea  that  parents  would  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  that  it  would  go  to  improve  their  edu- 
cation. 

8851.  I think  you  are  of  opinion  that  a written 
examination  is  impossible  in  English  literature  or 
history  1—1  should  make  a distinction — I mean  in 
the  school  course.  1 have  seen  papers  set  in  the  uni- 
versities in  literature  and  history  which,  I think, 
were  quite  adequate  to  test  the  student,  because  there 
the  student  is  older,  and  his  critical  powers  are  de- 
veloped, and  you  can  set  cultured  papers  ; but  I mean 
the  amount  of  knowledge  of  literature  and  history 
which  you  can  impart  to  pupils  up  to  the  age  of 
17.  1 do  not  think  you  can  test  good  teaching  in  that 
in  a written  examination.  If  you  were  to  ask  questions 
about  the  characters  or  the  ethical  tendencies  of  a 
play,  for  instance,  they  would  probably  be  taught 
passages  out  of  Professor  Dowden,  which  would  be 
mere  clap  trap,  coming  from  them. 

8852.  I am  afraid  that  is  done  in  the  university 
course,  too  ? — I am  afraid  so. 

8853.  I think  your  charge  as  to  cramming  for  the 
examinations  is  brought  rather  against  the  kind  of 
papers  set  than  against  the  teachers — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  papers  are  set  so  that  cramming  will  pay  ?— 
I feel  myself  that  strongly.  1 have  this  year  in 
college  given  up  all  my  Intermediate  classes,  from 
extreme0  dislike  to  the  work,  and  it  was  only 
on  Miss  White’s  asking  me  specially  to  keep  on 
the  history  class,  because  they  could  not  get  anybody 
else  to  do  it,  that  I consented  to  continue  that ; but 


1 have  given  up  all  the  other  Intermediate  classes ; 
in  fact,  I felt  I was  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

8854.  As  to  the  objection  of  parents  to  send  then- 
daughters  to  schools  which  prepare  for  the  Interme- 
diate examinations,  that  prevails  to  a considerable 
extent  in  Dublin  rather  than  in  the  North  ?— Yes,  I 
think  so,  from  what  I hear  from  the  Northern  mis- 
tresses. 

8855.  Of  course,  these  parents  are  < f the  cultured 
classes  mainly  ? — Largely  professional  men  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  We  have  several  of 
that  class  who  wish  for  a high  education  for  their 
daughters,  but  object  to  the  pressure  of  Inter- 
mediate examinations.  I have  consulted  a great  many 
heads  of  schools,  and  they  say  parents,  as  a rule,  trust 
to  intelligent  headmistresses  as  to  the  subjects  which 
their  daughters  should  take  up.  A parent  does  not 
come  and  say,  “ I won’t  have  my  girl  taught  mathe- 
matics and  Latin  ; ” but  he  say;s,  “ I won’t  have  the 
girl  pressed  too  much,  so  that  she  has  not  a moment 
for  anything.”  Miss  White  mentioned  some  girls 
who  succeeded  in  the  examinations — the  extremely 
long  hours  of  study  they  had  ; I think  it  is  quite 
unnatural  and  injurious  for  a young  girl  of  14  to- 
lead  such  a sedentary  life.  Except  for  one  hour  a 
day,  on  an  average  in  boarding  schools,  they  get  no 
recreation  whatever. 

8856.  Is  that  universal? — It  seems  to  be  universal 
in  the  schools  that  send  pupils  in  for  the  examinations. 
That  we  had  absolute  evidence  of.  I sent  round  to 
all  the  schools,  and  got  their  time  tables,  and  it  was 
positively  universal  in  the  schools  that  really  did  well 
in  the  Intermediate. 

8857.  Were  you  sure  that  the  time  tables  furnished 
by  the  pupils,  and  not  by  the  heads  of  the  schools, 
were  exact  ? — I think  so,  because  we  got  time  tables 
from  two  or  three  of  the  girls  in  each  school,  and  the 
girls  had  no  idea  for  what  reason  we  wanted  them. 
I attribute  the  necessity  for  such  long  hours  of  study 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  memory  work. 

8858.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  health  of 
the  girls  in  these  schools  that  have  very  long  hours 
compared  with  your  own  ? — Some  of  our  pupils  in  the 
Alexandra  College  have  often  very  long  hours  too. 
That  is,  they  study  when  they  go  home  more  than 
they  ought  to  do.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
health,  I was  very  much  struck  by  the  doctors’ 
evidence  which  Dr.  FitzGerald  collected  the  other 
day  ; I know  from  my  own  experience  some  bad 
cases  of  complete  breakdown. 

8859.  I am  not  speaking  of  individual  instances  ; 
but,  for  instance,  you  have  competitions  in  athletic- 
sports  in  the  girls’  schools? — Very  lew  schools  in 
Ireland  do  enough  in  the  way  of  open  air  sports  or 
athletics. 

8860.  I have  been  myself  in  several  schools  present- 
ing a considerable  number  of  pupils  to  this  Board 
for  examination,  and  the  girls  have  seemed  to  me  to 
be  most  happy  and  healthy.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  overwork.  Would  my  ex- 
perience, in  your  opinion,  be  exceptional  ? — 1 should 
think  it  is  exceptional.  I notice  myself  with  regard 

. to  Intermediate  pupils  that  they  appear  to  be  languid, 
not  like  young  girls.  They  look  very  much  better 
after  the  holidays  than  they  do  after  three  or  four 
months’  study  ; they  get  a jaded  look,  and  I think 
that  is  very  bad.  A young  girl  is  naturally  bright 
and  fresh  if  left  to  nature ; and  I notice  in  these 
girls  a want  of  elasticity  and  brightness.  In  the 
cases  of  the  breakdowns  I know,  it  was  not  during 
the  Intermediate  course,  but  immediately  after  ; when 
they  go  on  studying  in  after  life  they  seem  unable  to 
stand  any  strain. 

8861.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Would  you  apply  to 
pupils  what  Shakespeare  said  of  horses : — 

“ The  colt  that’s  back’d  and  burden’d  being  young,  i- 
Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong  ? ” 

— Yes,  I quite  believe  it.  We  have  girls  who  have 
never  gone  in  for  the  Intermediate,  but  who  yet  have 
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done  well  in  the  Royal  University.  Some  of  the 
<nrls  who  have  done  best  in  the  Royal  University  have 
not  been  in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  at  all. 

8862.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  think  these 
evils  would  be  remedied  if  we  had  recourse  to  in- 
spection to  determine  in  what  way  we  should  give 
e-rants  to  schools ? — Yes.  I think  the  brilliant  pupils 
are  pressed  most.  The  dull  ones  escape  to  some  extent 
on  account  of  their  dulness. 

8863.  You  recognise  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
an  ideal  inspector  ? — Yes 

8864.  A difficulty  which,  of  course,  is  increased  from 
the  fact  that  whatever  the  mind  of  this  Board  might  be, 
there  are  external  forces  which  would  compel  those 
who  appoint  inspectors  to  make  the  first  qualification 
the  Church  connection  of  the  candidate,  just  as  in  the 
National  Board  ? — Yes. 

8865.  That,  of  course,  introduces  a difficulty  that 
does  not  prevail  in  England  ? — Yes. 

8866.  Supposing  we  did  not  get  thoroughly  good 
inspectors,  or  that  a proportion  of  them  were  not 
thoroughly  good,  would  not  the  results  be  very  serious  ? 

I do  not  think  they  would  be  as  serious  as  allowing 

the  present  system  to  go  on. 

8867.  But  you  admit  they  would  be  very  serious  ? 

X think  so.  I would  be  most  anxious  to  have  the 

inspectors  thoroughly  trained  men  as  far  as  possible. 

8868.  You  see  an  examiner  that  does  not  prove  to 
be  what  we  want  we  need  not  re-appoint ; but  an  in- 
spector, once  appointed,  is  a Civil  servant,  whose  en- 
tire life  is  risked  if  we  dismiss  him  ?— I see  that. 
Could  you  not  make  the  appointment  for  seven  years, 
like  the  case  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  University, 
for  instance?  You  might  have  the  right  to  dismiss  an 
inspector  after  seven  years  or  five  years. 

8869.  Which  would  be,  again,  a very  invidious 
thin"  to  do  ? — It  would,  of  course,  be  invidious. 

8870.  And  which  might  also  have  another  indirect 
bad  effect— that  he  would  be  very  anxious  to  keep  on 
o-ood  terms  with  the  teaching  staff  ? — I see  that ; but 
might  not  the  danger  be  a good  deal  checked  by  two 
inspectors  going  together  ? 

8871.  Of  course  that  would  tend  to  equalise  the 

inspection  ?— There  is  one  other  point  I should  like 
to  mention.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  examina- 
tion system  might  be  kept  on,  and  the  inspection 
system  introduced  gradually.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  that  would  be  hardly  feasible  on  account  of  the 
funds.  Inspection  would  take  a great  deal  of  money 
to  carry  out  well,  and  I cannot  see  how  you  could  pay 
for  inspection  and  give  any  reward  to  schools  on  the 
result  of  inspection,  and  also  give  rewards  on  the  ex- 
amination at  the  same  time.  The  funds  would  not 
admit  of  it.  . , 

8872.  If  you  take  what  we  at  present  give  to  tne 
teachers,  it  does  hot  quite  amount  to  £50,000  a year? 

8S73  That  is  proposed  to  be  divided,  in  the  paper 
you  have  sent  in  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
in  this  way — one-half  of  the  sum  to  be  given  on  the 
results  of  inspection,  and  the  other  half  to  be  given 
on  tli-  results  of  examination,  as  at  present?— Yes. 

8874.  So  that  for  one  class  of  schools  you  would 
have  inspection,  capitation,  and  the  present  written 
examination  as  the  means  of  determining  what  they 
would  receive?— Yes  ; that  is  in  our  statement. 

8875.  That  is  in  your  statement.  Another  class 
of  schools  would  receive  a payment  which  would  be 
rriven  on  the  results  of  inspection  alone.  That  is  not 
hi  your  own  paper,  but  in  the  paper  sent  in  as  the 
official  statement  of  the  Association  ? Yes. 

8876.  That  seems  to  be  rather  a complex  way  of 
settling  what  amount  is  to  go  to  the  teachers  ?— Our 
idea  was  that  according  to  what  funds  the 
Board  possess  they  should  allot  results  fees,  partly 
by  inspection,  and  that  any  school  that  would  submit 
to  inspection,  but  not  take  examinations,  would  only 
get  whatever  the  proportion  was  that  was  given  on 
inspection  The  other  schools  would  benefit  propor- 
tionately by  sending  in  also  for  the  examinations. 


But,  of  course,  we  looked  forward  to  the  results  fees 
being  immensely  reduced,  and  the  exhibitions  Miss  Alice 
probably  reduced,  in  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of  Oldham,  b.a. 
the  inspectors,  and  leave  something  over  for  endow- 
ment on  the  results  of  inspection.  But  it  has  struck 
me  since  that  I do  not  know  how  the  funds  could  be 
made  to  cover  it  all. 

8877.  We  have  a difticulty — that  we  are  adminis- 
tering practically  a fixed  sum? — Yes. 

8878.  We  have  not  the  right  of  presenting  an 
estimate  to  Parliament  from  year  to  year,  and  getting, 
as  the  National  Board  get,  a sum  increasing  with  the 
necessities  of  the  Board 7 — I quite  see  that. 

8879.  And  that  makes  our  position  considerably 
more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  be  ?— Yes. 

8880.  Because  whatever  we  took  away  from  one 
class  of  school  would  be  doing  harm  to  those  from 
whom  we  took  it  in  order  to  benefit  another  class  ?— 

I see  that.  I think  the  financial  part  of  the  question 
is  exceedingly  complex  and  very  difficult.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  increased  funds  if 
they  were  found  necessary  ? 

8881.  I am  afraid  it  would  be,  unless  we  got  at  the 
same  time— unless  the  State  assumed— a much  larger 
control  over  the  schools ; and  in  this  country  I am 
afraid  there  would  be  a very  serious  objection  to  the 
Government,  or  any  Board  representing  the  Govern- 
ment, assuming  a very  large  control  of  the  schools  ? — 

I see  that. 

8882.  Chairman.— I think  we  shall  have  to  make 
our  recommendations  upon  the  assumption  that  we 
shall  not  receive  a larger  amount  of  funds  ? — I under- 
stand. 

8883.  Dr.  Barkley. — I understand  that  the 
Alexandra  College  prepares  girls  for  university  exami- 
nations as  well  as  for  ours  ?— Yes,  up  to  the  degree. 

8884.  You  do  not  object  to  the  girls  being  pre- 
pared for  those  examinations  ? — I do  ; I do  not  like  a 
university  or  any  system  where  pupils  are  examined 
by  people  who  have  had  no  connection  with  them  at 
ail  in  the  way  of  lecturing  or  teaching  them.  I do  not 
approve  of  the  university  examinations.  Most  girls 
have  only  taken  the  Royal  University  course  because 
there  was  no  other  way  open  to  them  in  Ireland  of 
getting  degrees. 

8885.  But  if  vou  had  a teaching  university,  you 
would  still  have  to  give  degrees  ?— Yes  ; but  if  we  had 
a teaching  university  they  could  attend  the  lectures. 

8886.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.  — You  object  to  a 
purely  examining  board  ? — Y es,  such  as  the  Royal 
University  ; but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  ex- 
aminations do  the  same  amount  of  harm  when  they  are 
of  a more  cultured  character,  and  for  adult  students. 

8887.  When  the  colt  becomes  a horse  it  may  be 
burdened  ? — Exactly. 

8888.  Dr.  Barkley. — Does  the  experience  of  the 
"iris  who  have  undergone  our  examinations  not  re- 
lieve them  of  some  of  the  difficulty  that  arises  in  the 
case  of  girls  going  up  for  important  examinations 
for  the  first  time  ?— I think  not.  Where  they  gain  is  in 
having  been  taught  subjects  like  Latin  and  mathema- 
tics young ; but  I doubt  very  much  myself  if  going 
in  for  examinations  when  young  enables  them  to  go 
in  for  examinations  later  on.  We  find  the  girls  be- 
come more  and  more  nervous  instead  of  improving, 
and  some  of  the  girls  who  have  gone  in  fresh,  and 
have  never  had  examinations  before,  are  more  inte- 
rested in  the  examinations  ; they  have  come  into  it 
quite  fresh  and  really  done  better  ; there  is  not  that 
lassitude  and  dulness  about  them  that  I have  noticed 
about  girls  who  have  gone  in  for  so  many.  Girls  have 
often  said  to  me,  “ I am  sick  of  being  at  examinations 
since  twelve  years  of  age— sick  of  them  ; and  now  I 
have  to  begin  on  four  more.”  One  girl  I could  men- 
tion (T  could  give  her  name,  too,  if  desired),  a very 
brilliant  girl,  belonging  to  Victoria  College ; she  was 
a Northern  girl,  and  i happen  to  know  her  family. 

This  girl,  after  going  through  all  the  grades,  has 
now  refused  to  do  anything  more,  to  open  a book 
or  do  any  intellectual  work.  Her  parents  expected 
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'•  her  to;  go  to  the  Royal  University  and  she  would  not 
do  it.  Her  friends  consulted  me  about  it,  and  [ said, 
“ Lsave  ,ler  alone  for  two  years  ; do  not  ask  her  to 
do  anything  until  she  has  recovered  from  the  strain. 

8889.  Mr.  Justice  Maddux.  — Miss  White  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a girl  who  had  actually  married  in 
order  to  avoid  an  examination  ?— I know  that  poor 
girl  I say  “ that  poor  girl”  because  she  went  out  to 
the  backwoods  of  America,  and  lias  a very  hard  life. 
I do  not  know  whether  she  has  regretted  what  she 
did. 

8890.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  qualifications  to  be  required  of  inspectors.  One 
of  the  qualifications,  I see  in  the  paper  you  have 
furnished  us  with,  is  that  they  should  have  studied 
psychology  and  the  belt  methods  used  in  modern 
education? — Yes. 

8891.  In  speaking  of  examiners  you  say — 
“ Examiners  skilled  in  that  respect  do  not  exist  in 
this  country”? — No,  they  do  not,  I think. 

8892.  Where  are  the  inspectors  to  be  found  1— 
They  would  have  to  study  for  their  profession  and 
take  that  as  a part,  just  as  a doctor  would  study  .for  his 
profession.  They  would  take  it  as  part  of  their  course. 

8893.  I'hey  would  have  to  go  through*  several 
jears’  training  before  we  could  appoint  them  ?— We 
have  no  training  colleges  in  Ireland.  If  you  had  a 
young  man  who  had  taken  a university  degree  in 
Trinity  College  or  some  university,  who  then  taught 
for  two  years  in  a good  school,  and  if  you  had  some 
system  of  examination  such  as  those  instituted  in 
Trinity  College,  where  first  he  would  be  examined 
theoretically,  and  afterwards  practically,  and  if  he 
then  went  abroad  for  four  or  five  months  to  study 
systems  of  education,  I think  he  would  be  sufficiently 
qualified  to  start  with,  until  we  do  get  training 
colleges  in  Ireland.  I fancy  if  you  had  a young  man 
who  went  through  all  that  course,  if  he  was  really 
intelligent  and  suitable  for  the  profession,  you  would 
not  run  much  iisk. 

8894.  Another  condition  which  you  lay  down  is 
that  he  shall  practically  teach  boys  or  girls  for  two 
ye  irs  at  least.  In  the  paper  sent  in  by  the  School- 
mistresses’ Association  they  said  three  ? — Did  we  sav 
three  ? 

8895.  It  is  three  at  page  68  — “ They  should  have 
spent  at  least  three  years  in  teaching  in  a good 
school.”  You  have  limited  that  now  to  two  years? — 

I thought  it  was  two  years  myself.  I think  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  it  be  two  or  three 
years,  but  I would  not  like  a very  old  teacher. 

8896.  But  still  that  lengthens  the  time  of  training 
to  be  gone  through  before  he  could  be  appointed  an 
inspector? — Yes,  but  many  young  men  begin  teaching 
before  they  get  their  degrees  in  college ; many  men 
teach  to  support  themselves. 

8897.  Some  teachers  seem  to  describe  those  young 
men  as  amateurs,  not  teaching  for  the  sake  of  the 
teaching,  but  for  the  sake  of  a living  ? — i should  think 
a young  man  who  was  going  to  be  an  inspector  would 
begin  teaching  shortly  after  the  Little-go  in  college,  or 
at  least  before  taking  his  degree.  It  takes  five  years 
to  study  to  be  a doctor. 

8898.  You  have  told  us  that  some  difficulty  would 
be  felt  by  lady  teachers,  at  first  at  least,  when  an 
inspector  came  in  to  examine  their  classes,  and  you 
seemed  to  think  it  was  really  the  fault  of  the  teachers 
that  they  should  have  this  feeling,  that  an  inspector 
coming  in  to  see  their  classes  would  render  them 
incapable  of  continuing  their  work  ? — Not  the  fault  of 
the  teachers,  but  the  fault  of  the  system  ; that  is,  that 
in  educational  institutions  it  has  become  a habit  that 
a teacher  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  and  not  expected 
to  teach  before  people.  I think  that  is  wrong ; 

I think  they  ought  to  be  trained  to  do  that. 

8899.  But  even  where  teachers  have  been  trained 
that  feeling  must  exist  to  some  extent,  I think? — 
Not  very  much,  I think.  I do  not  mind  it  myself, 
because  when  I was  a young  teacher  I taught  in  a 
school  where  people  were  listening  to  me. 


8900.  I know  some  young  ladies  who  went  to  a 
training  college  in  Edinburgh,  where  certificates  are 
given  on  an  examination  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  I have  seen  some  of  the 
reports  of  that  training  college.  Now,  in  some 
cases  a young  lady  gets  a first-class  or  second-class 
c rtificate  in  theoretical  subjects,  while  in  practical 
teaching  she  only  gets  a third-class  certifi- 
cate; and  the  explanation  given  to  me  by  the  young 
ladies  who  have  been  through  the  course  is  that 
there  is  such  a difference  between  individuals 
as  to  their  power  to  do  their  best  when 
teaching  in  the  presence  of  others?: — It is 
undoubtedly  a difficulty.  Some  teachers  will  do 
themselves  more  justice  than  others.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  difficulty,  but,  I think,  if  it  was  a 
regular  system  in  education,  we  would  all  get  used 
to  it  gradually. 

8901.  It  would  take  time  to  get  used  to  it? — 
There  is  one  lady  belonging  to  our  Association  (Miss 
Wilson)  who  has  taught  for  a long  tune  in  Germany, 
and  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  German  system. 
I do  not  know  whether  she  would  be  of  use  to  the 
Commission  in  describing  her  experiences.  She  is  a 
very  warm  advocate  of  the  German  system  of  teach- 
ing,  and  she  is  a headmistress  in  Dublin,  but  she 
will  not  go  in  for  the  Intermediate,  because  it  i? 
contrary  to  her  ideas. 

8902.  Chairman. — There  is  inspection  in  the 
German  system? — Oh,  yes,  and  this  lady  highly 
approves  of  it.  She  has  given  me  long  accounts  as 
to  how  she  taught  there. 

8903.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Where  did  you  say  her 
school  is  ?— Ctyde-road  German  High  School. 

8904.  A Dublin  school? — Yes.  She  taught  for 
many  years  in  Germany. 

8905.  Dr.  Barkley. — The  inspection  in  England 
or  in  Germany  does  not,  as  a rule,  determine  the 
amount  of  the  grant  to  be  made  to  secondary 
schools ; that  is  altogether  outside  the  inspection,  is 
it  not? — I am  not  quite  sure  about  that — about 
how  the  German  girls’  schools  are  paid.  I could 
not  give  an  opinion  on  that.  The  lady  I speak  of 
informed  me  that  the  schools  were  left  very  much 
to  themselves  when  they  had  once  established  a 
good  reputation;  but  then  there  is  one  visit  in  the 
year  of  great  importance,  in  which  the  inspector 
inspects  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  school  with 
great  minuteness. 

8906.  Chairman. — Then  the  examination  is  the 
“ leaving  ” examination  ? — I was  speaking  cf  the 
annual  examinations. 

8907.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  mentioned  some  time 
tables  that  you  had  collected  from  various  schools; 

I presume  those  were  the  time  tables  of  boarding- 
schools? — Yes. 

8908.  And  amongst  the  subjects  taught  during 
the  long  hours  you  mentioned,  I suppose  the  practical 
teaching  of  music  would  be  included? — Yes. 

8909.  Of  course,  as  regards  the  girls  who  are 
spending  some  time  in  the  practical  study  of  music 
it  would  make  the  pressure  greater,  but  you  say 
there  are  many  girls  who  have  no  taste  for  music, 
and  are  exempted  from  it.  They  would  not  be 
under  the  same  pressure  even  in  those  schools, 
would  they? — Not  quite  the  same  pressure,  but  I 
am  afraid  very  few  are  exempted;  the  parents  do 
not  like  their  giving  it  up  altogether.  They  may 
not  spend  as  much  time,  but  they  study  it  a little. 

8910.  I thought  possibly  the  girls  who  were 
exempted  from  it  might  have  had  the  time  to  them- 
selves, either  for  exercise  or  private  reading,  or 
whatever  they  were  inclined  to  do? — I am  afraid 
something  else  would  be  put  upon  them. 

8911.  In  the  conditions  that  you  propose  to  lay 
down  to  determine  whether  a school  is  a secondary 
school,  you  not  only  require  the  adequate  teaching 
of  the  three  great  branches,  but  you  require  that 
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each  of  those  three  great  branches  must  be  taught 
to  a majority  of  the  pupils?— Because  I would  not 
be  content  to  have  perhaps  two  or  three  girls  out  of, 
we  will  say,  forty  or  fifty  learning  those  subjeots, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  school  not  learning  them. 
That  is  the  danger,  I think. 

8912.  Supposing  fifty  per  cent,  were  learning 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  thirty  per  cent,  were 
learning  experimental  sciences,  would  you  say  that 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a secondary  school  ? — Oh, 
I think  that  eveiy  pupil,  to  be  really  well  educated, 
should  learn  the  three  branches — some  classics,  some 
mathematics,  and  some  natural  science — because  they 
each  cultivate  different  faculties. 

8913.  But  there  are  many  subjects  of  great  educa- 
tional value  which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  be  taught, 
in  a school  course.  Take  Sanscrit,  for  instance? — 
Of  course,  I would  limit  the  number  of  languages 
a girl  should  learn,  because  she  has  not  time  to 
learn  them  all. 

8914.  There  are  many  small  schools  over  the 
country  at  places  where  there  would  be  a difficulty 
in  getting  intermediate  education  if  they  did  not 
exist,  and  the  number  of  teachers  is  so  small  that 
you  might  not  have  the  number  of  teachers  to  give 
instruction  in  a proper  way  in  natural  science,  in 
addition  to  classics,  mathematics,  and  English? — If 
that  system  were  established  you  would  very  rapidly 
get  teachers,  because  there  are  so  many  branches  of 
natural  science — such  subjects  as  physiography  and 
botany — which  do  not  require  very  advanced 
technical  knowledge.  There  is  a great  deal  of  scope 
in  physical  science. 

8915.  You  would  allow  us  to  bring  in  the  system 
by  degrees  if  it  were  to  be  adopted?— Yes.  Perhaps 
I ought  to  mention  in  reference  to  that  that  in  our 
statement  we  were  anxious  to  put  that  at  least  one 
natural  science,  or  physical  science  subject,  should 
be  obligatory  • for  a pass  in  the  Intermediate. 
Several  schools  wrote  to  us  to  say  that  they  would 
approve  of  that,  but  that  it  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility at  present,  as  there  were  no  science  teachers 
to  be  had;  and  very  reluctantty,  we  had  to  leave 
it  out.  We  thought  it  would  give  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  science  if  it  was  made  one 
of  the  obligatory  subjects.  But  there  are  actually  no 
science  teachers  amongst  women  teachers — very  few 
at  least,  because  there  has  been  no  demand  for  it, 
and,  therefore,  they  have  not  prepared.  Several  of 
our  graduates  took  their  degrees  in  natural  science 
and  could  not  get  employment  here;  they  have  had 
to  leave  the  country.  I had  three  myself,  old  pupils 
of  mine ; they  had  to  go  to  England,  because  they 
could  obtain  no  employment  in  Ireland;  but  this 
summer  we  are  to  have  teachers’  classes  in  the 
College  of  Science,  and,  I think,  if  there  was  a. 
demand,  it  would  be  very  rapidly  met. 

8916.  But  it  is  a thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  long 
run,  not  to  be  insisted  on  immediately? — I think 
not.  I should  be  quite  willing  to  have  it  introduced 
gradually. 

8917.  You  mentioned  geography  as  one  of  the 
subjects  which  it  was  difficult  to  test  by  examina- 
tion. You  told  us  of  the  improvement  in  England 
in  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  I believe  that  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  has  taken  steps  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  that  respect,  and 
has  established  examinations,  with  prizes  attached, 
in  order  to  promote  the  study  of  geography  in  the 
way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  studied? — I did  not 
know  of  that,  and  I am  very  much  interested  tc 
hear  of  it.  Are  they  to  be  written  examinations  ? 

8918.  I suppose  they  must  be  written  examina- 
tions, but  I could  not  say  whether  they  are  exclu 
sively  written  examinations? — Geography  is  a 
subject  which  is  taught  splendidly  in  the  English 
girls’  schools — the  high  schools ; it  is  made  most 
interesting  on  account  of  the  extraneous  information 
brought  in ; but  I cannot  myself  see  how  it  could  be 
examined  in  except  as  to  the  memory  part.  That 


is  my  objec; 
Geograplv  ^ 
mention. 


.on.  I know  nothing  about  the  feb.-io,  im 
Society's  examination  that  you  Miss  Alice 
Oldham;  I 


Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

8919.  Dr.  Barkley. — There  is  one  question  I 
forgot  to  ask  you.  You  left  the  impression  tha  j in 
your  experience  the  exhibitions  rarely  went  to  the 
further  education  of  the  girls.  Does  that  apply  to 
the  girls  who  have  gone  to  the  university  after- 
wards?— I would  not  say  rarely;  but  in  a great 
many  cases  they  are  not  used  for  that  purpose.  If 
the  parents  are  wealthy  people,  or  tolerably  well  off, 
they  either  give  the  money  to  the  gilds  to  spend  in 
any  way  they  wish,  or  invest  it  for  them  to  have 
in  after  life;  it  does  not  go  immediately  to  their 
education. 

8920.  Have  you  known  cases  of  girls  who  have 
used  the  money  invested  for  their  benefit  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  spend  a year  on  the  Continent, 
in  order  to  get  further  knowledge  of  French  or 
German? — I should  say  so. 


8921.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Would  you  make 
your  “ leaving  ” examination  compulsory  on  all  the 

. girls  in  the  school.  You  mentioned  a “ leaving  ” 
examination  as  a desirable  thing? — I do  not  think 
I would. 

8922.  I wanted  to  know  your  view  as  to  that: 
it  was  not  quite  clear  to  me? — I Uo  not  think  I 
would  gradually  come  to  see  that  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  their  children  to  have  such  a 
diploma. 

8923.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I understand  you 
have  a very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  evil  tendency 
of  our  present  system,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  ? — Yes. 

8924.  Has  that  opinion  been  of  recent  formation, 
or  have  you  had  it  for  some  time,  as  the  result  of 
your  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system  1 — 
When  I began  teaching,  which  is  a long 
time  ago — in  1885 — I had  no  prejudice  against 
the  system  at  all;  I was  quite  prepared,  and. 
expected,  to  be  able  to  teach  in  the  very  best  way 
under  the  system;  and  it  has  been  my  gradual 
experience  of  how  hampered  a good  teacher  is  under 
the  system  that  has  led  me  to  change  my  view  so 
much. 

8925.  Do  you  know  anything  like  it  in  any  educa- 
tional system  in  the  world? — No. 

8926.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a very 
important  Commission  recently  sitting  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  Secondary  Education? — Yes. 

8927.  You  are  aware  that  they  did  not  think  it 
worth  then-  while  even  to  take  any  evidence  about 
the  working  of  our  Dish  Intermediate  system, 
although  they  took  evidence  about  the  subject  of 
their  inquiry  from  all  parts  of  the  world? — They 
felt  it  was  a system  they  would  not  recommend  for 
adoption. 

8928.  And  their  recommendations,  for  England, 
are  totally  at  variance  with  the  lines  of  our  Irish 
Intermediate  system? — Yes.  I have  never  met  a 
good  educationist  who  knew  what  our  system  was 
who  approved  of  it  as  a system;  whether  he  had 
actual  experience  of  it  or  not,  he  always  has  said 
that  the  system  could  not  be  good. 

8929.  You  spoke  of  your  experience  in  reference 
to  the  views  of  parents.  I suppose  parents,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  educational  experts  ? — No,  they  are  not, 
indeed. 

8930.  I suppose  many  of  them  have  no  other  idea 
than  sending  their  children  to  a school  supposed  to 
be  a good  school,  and  then  letting  the  manager  of 
the  school  arrange  the  work  of  the  child  as  the 
manager  thinks  fit? — -I  think  the  majority  are  like 
that,  but  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  parents 
who  do  take  a great  interest  in  their  children’* 
education. 
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Feb.  10. 1899.  8931.  And  you  find  on  the  part  of  a number  of 

Miss  Alice  these  parents  a dislike,  and  a strong  dislike,  to  the 
Oldham,  is. a.  system  ? — A strong  dislike. 

8932.  Have  you  met  with  cases  in  which  parents 
have  objected  in  toto  to  their  children  going  in  for 
the  Intel-mediate  education? — Numbers;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  parents  who  take  an 
immense  interest  in  the  Intel-mediate  system,  and 
wish  the  children  to  go  in,  and  especially  the  parents 
who  are  ambitious  for  their  children  to  win  exhibi- 
tions. We  have  had  instances  of  fathers  taking  a. 
great  interest  in  their  daughters’  education,  and 
coming  frequently  to  the  college  to  talk  about  it, 
Some  of  those  are  quite  satisfied,  apparently,  with 
the  Intermediate. 

8933.  But  taking  the  class  of  parents  who  are  in 
your  judgment  most  competent  to  form  a sound 
educational  opinion  on  the  matter,  do  you  think 
such  parents  are  in  favour  of  having  their  children 
put  through  the  Intermediate  system,  or  kept  clear 
of  it? — Kept  clear  of  it,  if  possible.  I know  one  lady 
who  is  an  exceedingly  good  educationist,  and  takes 
much  interest  in  her  children’s  work;  and  this 
lady  has  allowed  her  children  to  go  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate. I was  expressing  to  her  my  surprise  that 
she  did  it,  because  her  own  views  of  education  are 
quite  different ; and  she  said  to  me,  “ What  am  I to 
do?  There  is  no  school  I could  send  them  to  in 
Dublin  where  they  would  not  be  prepared  on  those 
lines,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perhaps  better 
for  them  to  go  in  for  the  examinations  than  to  be 
taught  the  programme  and  not  go  in  for  them ; they 
would  not  take  as  much  interest  in  their  work; 
but,”  she  said,  “ I regret  greatly  that  I am  forced 
to  have  them  educated  in  that  way.” 

8934.  You  are  aware  from  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
we  have  got  from  the  heads  of  schools  is  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  present  system,  possibly  with  some 
modifications,  but  keeping  it  substantially  as  it  is. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  bad  a number  of 
witnesses  who  take  your  view  of  the  case. 
Do  you  think  that  the  evidence  we  have 
received  here  from  the  heads  of  schools  fairly  repre- 
sents the  balance  of  opinion  as  amongst  school- 
masters and  mistresses  in  Ireland? — I think 
amongst  the  Irish  Protestant  headmasters  there  is 
decidedly  a preponderance  of  opinion  that  they  like 
the  present  system,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  account 
for  it. 

8935.  But  you  take  it  as  a fact  that  they  do? — I 
take  it  as  a fact. 

8936.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a strong  body  of 
opinion,  even  amongst  them,  adverse  to  thesystem.  W e 
are  not  in  a position  to  bring  up  all  the  headmasters 
and  mistresses,  and  examine  them  individually,  and 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  to  get  information  as  to 
the  prevailing  current  of  opinion  ? — I know  five  head- 
masters, all  of  whom  I consider  good  educationists, 
whose  views  I have  great  respect  for,  and  who 
from  what  I know  of  their  schools  are  very  success- 
ful, who  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  system. 
I can  give  you  their  names  if  you  like.  One  of 
them  has  been  examined  here. 

8937.  No,  you  had  better  not  give  any  names. 
As  to  schoolmistresses,  now — heads  of  ladies’  schools 
— are  there  any  of  those  that  share  your  views? — 
There  are  many  who  share  my  views. 

8938.  And  who  have  not  been  examined  here? — 
Who  have  not  been  examined. 

8939.  One  of  your  objections  is  that  our  examina- 
tion is  an  exclusively  written  examination.  I suppose 
an  oral  examination  gives  a better  opportunity  of 
finding  out  what  children  really  know  ? — An  oral  ex- 
amination is  difficult  in  some  cases,  because  some 
children  are  so  nervous  at  being  examined  orally 
that  it  is  perhaps  hardly  a fair  test;  but  there  are 
some  subjects  that  can  be  tested  by  an  oral  examina- 
tion much  better  than  they  can  be  tested  by  a written 
one. 


8940.  Of  course  there  are  some  things  that 
obviously  cannot  be  tested  by  a written  examination 
at  all;  music,  for  instance,  in  the  practical  sense  of 
the  word? — Music,  or  natural  science — you  cannot 
examine  that  by  a written  examination.  I suppose 
you  would  include  in  “ oral  examination  ” a prac- 
tical examination  in  science? 

8941.  Yes;  and  them  there  are  other  matters? — 
And  then  there  is  reading  aloud — 'the  quantities  in 
Latin,  for  instance,  and  the  pronunciation  of  modern 
languages  of  course — they  cannot  be  tested  by 
written  examination. 

8942.  Do  you  think  such  'things  ‘as  English  elocu- 
tion, and  reading,  suffer  under  the  present  system  ? — 
Enormously  I think ; such  subjects  are  quite 
neglected  in  the  schools,  from  my  own  experience. 

8943.  At  all  events  the  tendency  of  the  system 
would  be  to  lead  teachers  to  neglect  them,  and  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  those  other  tilings 
that  can  be  tested  by  a written  examination? — Yes. 

8944.  In  reference  to  English  literature ; you  men- 
tioned that  as  one  of  the  things  which  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  tested  in  our  present  system? — Yes. 

8945.  I observe  here  in  one  of  our  recent  examina- 
tion papers,  that  one  of  the  questions  set  required 
the  students  to  point  out  some  features  common 
to  the  genius  of  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley.  They 
would  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  read  all  the  works 
of  those  great  writers,  would  they? — No,  of  course 
not. 

8946.  Where  would  they  get  the  answer  to  that 
question? — From  some  book  like  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke’s  Primer. 

8947.  They  would  learn  the  answer  by  heart,  and 
write  it  down,  knowing  nothing  about  the  genius  of 
Byron,  Keats,  or  Shelley,  or  whether  those  writers 
had  any  genius  or  not? — Well,  if  I were  teaching 
them,  I would  talk  to  the  children  about  those 
writers,  and  describe  the  kind  of  men  they  were. 

8948.  Even  so,  I suppose  comparative  questions 
of  that  sort  are  hardly  suitable  questions  for  school 
children? — No;  in  my  opinion  it  produces  a kind  of 
sham,  which  is  very  objectionable,  leading  them  to 
pretend  to  knowledge  that  they  do  not  possess. 

8949.  In  one  of  your  previous  answers 

(perhaps  I did  not  quite  catch  what  you 

said)  you  spoke  of  the  answers  given  by 

children  in  that  way  as  “ clap-trap.”  Of  course 
what  you  meant  was  that  they  are  clap-trap 

as  coming  from  the  children  merely  from  memory, 
although  the  answers  that  they  reproduce  from  the 
text-book  may  be  very  valuable  answers  to  them- 
selves?— Yes. 

8950.  Take  Professor  Dowden,  for  instance;  he 
has  written  many  judicious  criticisms ; but  you  used 
the  word  “ clap-trap,”  as  I understand,  as  meaning 
that  his  oiitic isms  merited  that  term  when  repro- 
duced by  the  children  from  memory  out  of  a book? 
— Yes;  I merely  meant  it  in  this  way — that  if  an 
examiner  were  to  try  and  give  cultured  questions  on 
a play  of  Shakespeare — for  instance,  the  character  of 
Macbeth,  his  motives,  or  something  of  that  kind — 
there  might  be  a danger  that  the  teacher  would  sim- 
ply cram  the  children  with  criticisms  taken  from 
some  good  writer,  like  Professor  Dowden.  Of  course 
Professor  Dowden  is  a very  eminent  critic,  but  when 
children  are  merely  taught  by  rote  Professor  Dow- 
den’s  opinions,  it  would  be  clap-trap  for  them. 

8951.  I merely  wished  to  have  that  brought  out 
on  the  notes,  as  I feared  you  might  be  misunder- 
stood. Now,  as  to  another  matter,  you  consider 
that  our  definition  of  a “ school  ” is  capable  of 
amendment.  You  are  aware  that  the  definition  as 
we  have  it  is  an  the  schedule  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes. 

8952.  I think  you  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  a school  should  be  taught  certain  subjects 
which  you  specified? — Yes. 

8953.  Would  you  adopt  the  view  put  before  us  by 
many  witnesses — that  in  any  important  change,  any 
new  departure  that  we  recommend  should  be 
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made  gradually ; for  instance,  you  may  consider  it 
desirable  that  a majority  of  the  girls  in  a school 
should  be  taught  Latin,  but  you  might  be  satisfied 
.as  a beginning  that  20  per  cent,  of  them  should 
,be  taught  Latin  ? — Yes. 

8954.  Your  idea  being  to  encourage  schools  to  go 
on  in  what  you  mighr,  regard  as  the  right  direction  ? — 
Yes.  At  the  same  time  I would  like  to  mention 
this.  A great  many  witnesses  here  have  spoken  of 
the  introduction  of  inspection,  and  doing  away  with 
examination,  as  a process  that  should  go  on  very 
gradually.  I do  not  see  the  advantage  of  that.  It 
appears  to  me  that  with  every  change  you  make  each 
school  will  have  to  re-organise  itself  on  those  new 
lines  at  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  school;  the 
classes,  and  the  methods  of  teaching,  would  have 
to  be  changed  to  suit  the  new  state  of  things  intro- 
duced; then,  when  you  went  on  to  a different, 
stage,  all  that  trouble  and  difficulty  would  have  to 
be  undergone  again.  I think  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  change  at  once  and  allow  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  In 
certain  particulars  it  might  be  gradual,  but  I doubt 
very  much  if  doing  it  by  successive  stages,  gradually 
approaching  a complete  system  of  inspection  test, 
would  be  a good  thing. 

8955.  You  see  it  might  be  advisable  for  us  not  to 
run  too  far  ahead,  and  risk  the  public  confidence  we 
have  secured  in  a certain  sense — I mean  as  regards 
impartiality? — Yes,  of  course. 

8956.  And  we  might  succeed  in  carrying  public 
opinion  with  us  better  if  we  proceeded  gradually  than 
if  we  made  a sudden  and  abrupt  change? — I per- 
ceive what  you  mean;  but  it  is  difficult  for  a school 
to  organise  a large  number  of  classes  under  a new 
system,  and  then  in  a few  years  to  have  another 
change  made,  and  the  same  trouble  undergone  all 
over  again. 

8957.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while, 
from  your  point  of  view,  if  this  Commission  ended 
in  merely  in  some  changes  in  detail  being  recom- 
mended— improvements  in  methods  of  holding  exam- 
inations, having  separate  pass  and  honour  questions, 
and  details  of  that  sort,  and.  left  the  system  sub- 
stantially unchanged? — Certainly  not. 

8958.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  fastening  this  system  upon  the  country  for 
the  next  twenty,  or  perhaps  fifty,  years? — It  would 
certainly  do  so.  A Commission  is  a very  great 
event,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  another  Com- 
mission for  a long  time.  It  appears  to  me  that  any 
small  changes  of  that  kind  would  not  have  any  im- 
portant effect. 

8959.  Would  it  not  rather  have  the  effect  of  prop- 
ping up  the  present  system  ? — Yes ; people  would  say, 
“ The  whole  thing  was  gone  into  in  the  year  1899, 
and  this  system  was  considered  the  best.” 

8960.  Would  you  consider  that  a very  unfortu- 
nate result? — Most  unfortunate. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  I may  reassure  your 
mind  about  that — that  whatever  we  do  must  be 
final.  One  idea  is  that  if  we  want  to  make  further 
changes  in  the  future  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
get  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  order  to  make  them. 
I hope  it  will  not  be  final,  no  matter  what  we  may 
do,  but  rather  that  there  may  be  a continuous  im- 
provement. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  all  depends  on  the 
possibility  of  our  getting  authority  from  Parliament 
to  go  on  making  improvements. 

8961.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  were  saying  just 
now  that  you  think  it  would  tend  very  much  to  cram, 
or  to  something  like  cram,  if  girls  got  Professor  Dow- 
den’s  criticisms  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — that  if 
they  learned  that  out  of  a book  it  would  be  very  bad, 
but  that  if  they  were  taught  the  same  thing  viva 
voce,  and  got  Miss  Oldham’s  opinions,  and  not  Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s,  that  would  do  no  harm  at  all.  I 
do  not  see  the  difference  between  learning  those 
things  out  of  a book  and  having  them  taught  orally  ? 


— A good  teacher  would  ask  the  pupils  for  their  Feb.  10, 1899. 

opinion,  and  discuss  the  matter  with  them — ask  them  M!gg  ^jTe 

what  they  thought  of  the  characters,  and  in  that  way  Oldham,  b.a. 

get  the  children’s  own  minds  set  to  work.  If  a child 

reads  a story  book,  and  you  talk  to  that  child  after- 

wards  about  the  story,  he  will  give  you  his  opinion, 

and  tell  you  what  parts  specially  interested  him, 

what  characters  he  admired  and  what  he  did  not; 

and  that  is  the  only  kind  of  criticism  I should  value 

from  a child. 

8962.  Would  the  child’s  opinion  be  right,  pro- 
bably?— The  child’s  mind  is  at  work. 

8963.  You  talk  to  the  child,  and  you  gradually 
bring  his  opinions  to  agree  with  your  own  ? — I might 
suggest  considerations  to  the  child,  that  is  all. 

8964.  Another  question  I wanted  to  ask  you. 

There  was  a lady  you  quoted  who,  you  said,  was  a 
great  educationist.  What  did  you  mean  by  that — 
was  she  a schoolmistress,  or  had  she  had  experience 
in  education? — No,  she  is  a foreign  lady,  and  she  is 
exceedingly  intelligent,  very  well  educated  herself, 
and  takes  a very  deep  interest  in  education;  and  she 
has  always  taught  her  own  children,  helped  them 
with  their  lessons  for  school,  and  followed  all  their 
education,  so  that  she  knows  exactly  how  the  chil- 
dren are  being  taught;  I mean  that  as  a mere 
amateur — as  a mother  with  her  children — she  is  what 
I call  a good  educationist. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  is  a very  tenable  word — I 
do  not  understand  this  word  “ educationist.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  many  persons  who  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  education,  and  have  spent  their  life 
in  furthering  it,  are  not  educationists ; but 
persons  who  have  never  taught  at  all  are  educa- 
tionists. 

8965.  Chairman. — I have  two  questions  to 
ask  you.  At  the  commencement  of  your  examina- 
tion I asked  you  whether  you  had  read  the  short- 
hand note  of  Miss  White’s  evidence — so  much  of  it 
as  you  had  not  heard? — I looked  over  it;  I may 
have  omitted  some  points. 

8966.  I want  to  know  whether,  subject  to  what 
you  have  said  here  to-day,  you  substantially  agree 
with  Miss  White? — I think  I do,  in  almost  every- 
thing, 

8967.  In  everything  except  what  you  have  stated 
here  to-day? — I think  so.  Miss  White  and  I have 
discussed  these  things  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
are  very  much  at  one  in  our  opinions. 

8968.  Just  one  .other  question.  You  have  spoken 
about  parents  calculating  how  much  a girl  may  earn 
in  results  at  an  examination,  and  insisting  upon 
school  fees  being  reduced  by  that  amount.  Now,  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that,  generally  speaking, 
about  one-third  of  I he  students  in  Intermediate 
schools  within  Intermediate  ages  succeed  in  passing 
the  examination? — Yes. 

8969.  Therefore,  the  payment  that  a school 
teacher  gets  l>y  one  student  passing  must  necessarily 
pay  her  for  the  work  on  not  only  that  one  student, 
but  upon  two  students  that  do  not  pass  ? — Yes.  The 
parent  does  not  consider  that. 

8970.  No;  and  no  matter  how  it  was  represented, 
the  parents  would  not  take  that  into  account? — No. 

8971.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I think  you  have 
a very  decided  opinon  about  having  lady  inspectors 
if  we  have  inspectors? — Certainly;  I should  not 
like  a girls’  school  to  be  inspected  only  by  lady 
inspectors,  because  it  would  narrow  very  much  the 
whole  ideal  set  before  the  school ; but  I think  there 
are  many  points  in  girls'  schools  where  a lady 
inspector  would  be  very  valuable;  she  could  see 
details  connected  with  the  girls’  health,  and  the 
whole  treatment  of  girls,  better  than  an  inspector 
not  a lady. 

8972.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  you  would 
give  the  girls’  schools  the  option  of  having  a 
lady  inspector? — Yes;  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  inflict  it  upon  a girls’  school,  but  I would 
give  them  the  option  of  it.  There  was  one  point  I 
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(Feb  to,  1899.  just  wished  to  mention.  With  regard  to  the 
Miss  Alice  inspector,  as  I suggested,  going  abroad  for  some 

Olclha.m,  is. a.  months  to  study  schools,  there  is  an  example  of 
that  in  this  paper  I have  here.  The  Gilchrist 
Trustees  give  a travelling  scholarship  to  certain 
teachers  to  go  abroad  and  study  other  systems  of 
education.  Connected  with  that  there  was 
one  point  I omitted  to  mention,  and  I think 
there  might  be  something  of  the  same  kind 
for  inspectors.  When  these  people  get  this 
scholarship,  they  can  go  to  America,  Germany, 
or  any  country  approved  by  the  trustees, 
and  study  the  schools  there;  but  they  must  then 
write  a thesis,  or  account  of  all  that  they  hkve 


experienced  there,  and  submit  it  to  the  Gilchrist 
Trustees.  This  which  I have  before  me  is  the 
account  of  the  schools  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, which  was  written  by  a lady,  who  obtained, 
one  of  these  scholarships,  and,  I think,  to  submit 
such  an  account  ought  to  be  part  of  an  inspector’s 
equipment.  That  would  be  evidence  that  he  had 
really  gone  abroad  and  studied  the  schools 
thoroughly.  I would  be  very  glad  to  leave  this  if 
it  would  be  of  any  use.  The  Gilchrist  Trustees 
thought  it  so  interesting  that  they  had  it  printed. 

Chairman. — We  will  keep  it  safely,  and  return  it 
to  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  James  J. 
Macken,  b.a. 


Mr.  James  J.  Macken,  b.a.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  examined. 


8973.  Chairman. — You  have  been  a teacher  of 
University  and  Intermediate  students  for  the  last 
six  years? — Yes. 

8974.  And  I think  you  have  examined  in  English 
for  some  time? — Yes,  last  year  I examined  for  the 
first  time;  I have  been  engaged  in  University 
College  since  1893. 

8975.  I 'will  ask  you  about  your  own  experience 
afterwards,  but  I believe  you  have  been  deputed  by 
the  Loreto  Institute  of  Nuns  to  attend  here  and 
state  their  views? — I am  here  representing 
thirteen  of  these  convent  schools  altogether — the 
Loreto  Abbey,  at  Rathfamliam,  and  twelve  others. 
You  will  find  the  names  of  each  of  these  thirteen 
houses  stated  in  your  pamphlet  of  evidence. 

8976.  You  have  handed  in  the  headings  of  the 
evidence  which  the  Institute  wish  you  to  submit,  and 
the  memorandum  commences  by  stating  that 
you  will  tell  us  the  system  that  was  followed 
in  their  schools  before  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act  came  into  operation? — About  the 
year  1869  they  established  for  their  schools 
a system  of  examinations — written  examina- 
tions—held  each  term;  that  is,  on  the  work  done 
during  the  term ; and,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
was  always  an  oral  examination  in  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  term,  testing  the  pupils’  progress  in  reci- 
tation, reading,  dictation,  in  foreign  languages, 
and  in  English ; also  in  their  music,  and  what  other 
witnesses  have  called  the  ornamental  subjects.  Marks 
were  given  for  that,  and  on  that  basis  the  places  of 
the  pupils  in  the  classes  were  assigned.  That  con- 
tinued from  1869  to  about  1880.  Simultaneously 
with  the  beginning  of  your  system  they  adopted  a 
slight  modification  in  that,  to  the  extent  of  confining 
the  house  examination  ,to  a written  examination, 
and  marks  were  given  for  that,  and,  in  addition, 
there  was  an  oral  examination  in  such  parts  as  could 
not  be  tested  fairly  in  the  written  examination. 

8977.  What  parts  were  they? — Both  English  and 

the  foreign  languages  taught — speaking,  reading,  and 
recitation,  in  both  English  and  the  foreign  languages. 
Then,  also,  in  the  case  of  music,  it  was  purely  the 
marks  assigned  for  music  applied,  not  in  the  sense 
of  mere  theory.  When  they  began  sending  in  pupils 
for  the  examinations  of  your  Board,  it  was  in  this 
way — that  it  was  rather  availing  themselves  of  the 
examination  of  your  Board  for  the  subjects  taught 
in  their  schools ; but,  in  addition  to  that,  they  have 
maintained  for  their  own  house  examinations  oral 
examinations  in  those  parts  of  the  subjects  which 
fchev  do  not  think  could  be  properly  examined  in 
without  that ; that  is,  as  I said  before,  the  reading  of 
foreign  languages,  recitation  in  the  foreign 
languages 

8978.  Music? — Music,  of  course,  has  been  taught 
in  all  their  houses. 

8979.  Do  they  teach  natural  science? — I should 
like  to  come  to  that  afterwards. 

8980.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  which  they  have  observed  ?— They 


have  had  practically  the  same  experience  as -has 
been  mentioned  by  many  of  the  witnesses  examined? 
here — that  it  has  encouraged  the  pupils  and 
furnished  a definite  programme  for  the  year’s  work,, 
and  simplified  in  some  cases  the  classification  of  the 
pupils.  Another  of  the  advantages  is  the  absolute 
impartiality  of  the  system  as  administered  by  you, 
always  providing,  of  course,  that  it  is  a system  of 
written  examination  solely. 

8981.  Have  they  observed  any  disadvantages 
attending  the  working  of  the  Act? — Yes.  First,  in 
general  terms,  I should  like  to  say  a word  on  some- 
general  points  under  that  heading.  They  would 
say,  in  so  far  as  the  rewards  of  the  teachers  and  the- 
pupils  alike  depend  upon  marks  • obtained  in  some 
common  examination  in  a course  selected  by  the 
Board,  and  that  Board,  taking  no  account  of  any 
feature  of  school  life  or  training  (which  cannot  be 
tested  by  written  examination),  the  result  must  be 
that  the  freedom  of  the  school,  or  of  the  teacher,  is 
almost  impossible — that  the  teacher  tends  to  become 
a mere  machine  for  imparting  knowledge,  and . the 
school  itself  ceases,  to  a similar  extent,  to  be  a 
centre  of  real  intellectual  training.  They  would; 
also  say  that  in  girls’  schools  the  Intel-mediate 
system  offers  no  inducements  to  devote  attention  to' 
many  necessary  features  of  the  education  of  girls, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  success  at  the 
examinations  there  must  be  a certain  amount,  of 
neglect  of  those  features ; that  it  narrows  down  the 
education  of  the  scholar,  and  to  that  extent,  in  the 
narrowing  process  I have  described,  it  impairs  the 
full  efficiency  of  a really  good  school.  I think,  with 
regard  to  Catholic  schools  in  general,  none  of  them 
have  ever  thought  the  Intermediate  system  the  best 
possible,  but  they  have  adopted  it — or  submitted  to 
it  rather — because  there  was  no  better  available. 

8982.  You  speak  of  the  neglect  of  certain  features 
— what  arc  those  features  ? — In  regard  to  the 
present  system  there  is  no  encouragement  for  the 
teaching  of  music,  excepting  as  a mere  theory,  and 
to  work  up  that  subject  seriously  necessitates  a very 
considerable  amount  of  time  being  devoted  to  it;  and 
in  that  degree  it  would  impair  their  chance  of  secur- 
ing successes  in  the  examinations  tested  by  you. 
Then  further,  I think,  to  a great  extent, 
from  the  setting  up  of  those  examinations 
as  the  standard  of  every  school,  there  is 
a tendency  to  neglect  any  other  general  features 
of  school  training  which  could  not  be  tested 
by  a written  examination,  and  that  tendency  exists 
also  in  reference  to  the  modem  languages;  there 
would  be  a tendency  to  neglect  the  pronunciation  of 
the  foreign  languages.  Then,  also,  with  regard  to 
science — natural  science  of  any  sort — I think  it  is 
discouraged  under  your  system,  in  the  sense  that 
the  marks  awarded  to  it  do  not  hold  out  an  induce- 
ment to  take  it  up— nay,  rather  induce  schools  not 
to  take  it  up. 

8983.  You  say,  “ Note  that  in  carrying  out  then- 
policy  described  under  No.  3 and  bio.  5” — that 
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as,  m what  way,  and  how  far,  the  Intel-mediate 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  the  disadvantages 
generally  entailed  in  reference  to  it— “ the  Institute 
must  submit  to  considerable  sacrifices  under  the 

present  system,  and  programme  of  the  Board”? 

That  is  a view  of  my  own,  which  I thought  I would 
like,  to  call  your  attention  to. 

8984.  But  is  it  the  view  of  the  Institute? — They 
acknowledge  that  what  I am  about  to  say  is  true. 

8985.  I am  going  to  examine  you  in  this  way. 
First,  I am  going  to  ask  you  what  are  the  views  of 
the  Institute  and  of  the  nims.  Then,  I will  ask 
_you  a few  questions  in  reference  to  your  own  views. 
At  present,  however,  I am  treating  you  only  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  nuns? — I shall  speak  in  that 
sense.  Their  view  is  this — that,  inasmuch  as  your 
Board  at  present  only  examine  by  the  process  of 
■written  papers,  that  if  their  schools  devote  .them- 
selves to  other  subjects  than  those  which  can  be 
tested  under  your  system  (for  instance,  I may  take 
.as  an:  example,  music),  the  time  required  for  that,  and 
the  attention  given  to  it  by  the  pupils,  necessitates  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  their  exercise  in  the 
subjects  which  you  can  examine  in,  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  results  fees  paid  to  every  school  are  deter- 
mined per  100  marks  at  an  annual  written  and 
competitive  examination,  the  result  is  that,  if  the 
school  does  not  devote  itself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  your  system,  it  means  a sacrifice  to  that  extent. 

8986.  What  are  the  modifications  that  they 
suggest  in.  the  present  system? — What  they  would 
put  in  the  forefront  of  those  would  be  the  sugges- 
tion you  have  had  from  many  of  the  witnesses — 
that  is,  with  regard  to  the  pass  and  honour  papers, 
they  feel  very  strongly  upon  that — at  present 
the  standard  of  papers  might  be  more  fairly 
described  as  honour  papers  than  as  pass  papers.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  also  by  many  witnesses  here 
that  though  you  say  in  your  programme  that  the 
pass  standard  at  the  examinations  of  your  Board 
shall  be  twenty-five  per  cent.,  to  the  average  pupil 
it  means  something  very  much  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent. — I daresay  I should  not  be  very  far 
wrong  if  I said  sixty  per  cent. — on  the  questions 
which  could  fairly  be  described  as  pass  questions; 
in  other  words,  that  you.  should  give  pass  papers  in 
addition  to  what  are  now  honour  papers,  or  I should, 
perhaps,  say  might  be  more  fairly  described  as 
honour  papers  than  as  pass  papers. 

8987.  They  would  wish  to  have  one  paper  like  the 
present,  and  also  an  easier  one  for  pass? — In  carry- 
ing that  out  in  detail — if  I might  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  a matter  of  detail — they  would  prefer  a separate 
pass  and  honour  paper  rather  than,  on  one  paper, 
separate  questions. 

8988.  They  do  not  think  that  would  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  schools? — No.  They  feel  so 
strongly  the  unsuitability  of  your  present  honour 
papers  that  they  would  prefer  that  separate  pass  and 
honour  papers  should  be  issued. 

8989.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  numbers  in 
each  of  their  schools,  and  I believe  some  of  them 
are  very  large  schools  and  some  very  small  schools? 
— Yes;  the  largest  boarding  school  is  the  Loreto 
Abbey,  at  Rathfarnham. 

8990.  But  notwithstanding  that  they  have  small 
schools,  they  would  like  that  alteration,  and  they  do 
not  think  it  would  unduly  interfere  with  the  teaching 
■of  the  students  ? — They  do  not. 

8991.  Because  it  has  been  suggested  here  that 
such  an  alteration  would  make  it  necessary  to  divide 
each  class  in  two? — They  have  considered  that,  and 
their  actual  view  is  as  I have  stated. 

8992.  What  is  the  next  modification? — The  next 
modification  is  that  they  think,  for  the  pass  course, 
greater  elasticity  in  the  way  of  age  limits  would  be 
desirable,  so  as  to  allow,  for  instance,  two  years  over 
age  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.  A large  num- 
ber of  girls  come  to  school  at  a comparatively  late 
age,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  work  them  up  to  the 


honour  standard — nay,  I think  in  a great  many  Feb.  10, 1899. 
cases  there  is  a difficulty  in  preparing  them  for  au  Mr  ja^3j 
examination  which,  under  the  new  condition  of  Macken  b.a". 
things,  I should  call  a pass  examination.  There  is  a 
greater  elasticity  required  in  that. 

8993.  Do  they  suggest  any  other  modification? — 

Yes.  This  is  an  opinion  rather  than  a suggestion 

that  they  regret  that  science — natural  science — is 
practically  non-existent  as  a subject  of  teaching  in 
the  girls’  schools.  I should  like  to  refer,  in  illustra- 
tion of  that,  to  another  point — that  botany,  for  in- 
stance, which  used  to  be  taken  by  a great  many  of 
the  girls  under  your  system,  has  now  almost  ceased 
to  be  examined  in.  The  reason,  I have  been  told, 
for  tha,t  is  that  it  was  found  that  if  a girl  wished  to 
get  prizes  and  honours  and  exhibitions  they  could 
hardly  take  botany,  because  the  marks  were  not  a 
fair  return  on  the  amount  of  work  entailed  on  pro 
perly  and  efficiently  teaching  the  subject. 

8994.  It  was  under-marked? — It  was  under- 
marked. 

8995.  They  would  wish,  then,  natural  science  to  be 
more  encouraged? — More  encouraged. 

8996.  And  of  course  they  would  like  to  have  a 
practical  examination  in  practical  science  to  make 
it  a reality  ? — To  make  it  a reality. 

8997.  And  of  course  they  would  wish  that  the 
amount  of  marks  for  that  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  awarding  the  exhibitions? — Yes. 

8998.  How  are  they  to  do  that  if  results  are  to  be 
awarded  upon  a written  examination  only  ? — I should 
make  a correction;  I spoke  too  hastily.  It  was  in 
this  way ; the  way  in  which  they  suggest  that  diffi- 
culty should  be  met  is  this — that  to  meet  that  case 
the  basis  for  the  award  of  distinctions  and  prizes  to 
the  pupils  should  be  the  basis  of  a written  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  system  of  inspection  should  secure 
efficiency  in  the  teaching.  It  might  be  made  an  ele- 
ment in  the  results  fees,  as  influencing  the  amount  of 
the  results  fees  you  would  pay  to  any  school,  whether 
it  taught  the  subject  efficiently;  but  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  pupil,  the  basis  should  be  the  written 
examination  rather  than  inspection. 

8999.  In  other  words,  the  student  who  may  have 
the  best  acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  be  by  far  the  best  upon  a viva  voce 
examination,  may  be  postponed  to  another  who  is 
inferior  in  practical  work,  because  the  latter  has  a 
better  memory  and  conies  out  better  on  the  paper 
work? — I should  not  go  with  you  in  that  the  whole 
vay,  my  Lord.  I put  it  in  this  way.  The  student  who 
has  been  properly  taught — that  is,  experimentally — 
acquires  his  knowledgeof  the  subject  verymuch  more 
easily,  with  much  less  effort  of  memory,  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  student  in  whose  case  it  has  been  a 
method  of  memory  work,  as  you  describe  it. 

9000.  But  do  not  the  nuns  recognise  that  of  two 
students,  one,  who  knows  his  work  far  better  than 
the  other,  and  who,  upon  the  practical  examination, 
will  far  exceed  the  other,  may  be  defeated  in  a 
written  examination? — It  must  always  be  the  case. 

9001.  And  therefore  your  view  is  that  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  should  be  dealt  with  in 
such  a way  that  a pupil  who  does  not  know  it  as  well 
as  another  may  succeed  in  getting  the  first  place? — 

But  they  have  a further  suggestion. 

9002.  What  is  that? — That  inspection  should  be 
directed  to  ensure  the  proper  teaching  of  the  subject. 

9003.  But  I mean,  of  two  students,  taught  in  the 
same  way,  and  both  efficiently  taught,  one  may  be 
the  better  at  practical,  work,  and  at  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  the  other  may  appear  better  on  paper; 
is  not  that  so? — He  may  be. 

9004.  They  would  wish  that  the  boy  who  possibly 
was  not  as  well  taught  should  possibly  come  out  at 
the  examination  above  the  other? — Provided  the 
basis  be  a written  examination,  that  will  always  be 
the  case. 

9005.  That  is  the  result? — That  would  be  the  re- 
sult, except  that  they  have  a further  view,  that  the 
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inspection  should  secure  that  the  teaching  had  been 
efficient. 

9006.  It  can  ensure  that  the  teaching  of  all  the 
students  has  been  efficient,  but  it  cannot  ensure  that 
the  student  who  is  best  in  practical  work  can  have 
that  practical  work  represented  by  his  written 
answers? — No,  that  could  not  be  ensured. 

9007.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — What  I think  you  want 
to  bring  out  is  this — that  as  between  two  students, 
one  of  whom  has  seen  an  operation  performed  and 
another  has  not,  the  one  who  has  will  be  sure  to 
beat  at  a written  examination? — The  way  I should 
put  it  is  rather  this — that  the  pupil  who  has  had  the 
practical  training  acquires  his  knowledge  much  more 
easily  than  the  student  who  is  at  a disadvantage  in 
that  respect. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — And  remembers  it  better ; 
therefore  I think  the  one  who  has  got  it  up  hi 
writing  only  is  not  likely  to  beat  the  one  who  has 
seen  it  done  practically. 

9008.  Chairman. — But  I am  suggesting  the  case  of 
two  boys,  both  of  whom  have  been  practically 
taught? — Both  practically  taught? 

9009.  Yes,  in  the  same  school;  but  one  knows  the 
work  a great  deal  better  than  the  other.  However, 

I will  not  press  it  further ; I have  got  the  Institute’s 
opinion  upon  it,  and  all  I wanted  to  know  was  their 
view.  What  is  the  next  matter  on  the  paper?— 
There  are  a couple  of  other  points  about  the  modifi- 
cations. They  would  endorse  the  view  of  some  of 
the  witnesses  here — they  would  very  much  like  to 
see  religious  knowledge  examined  in,  though  not  in 
the  way  of  awarding  results  fees  or  making  it  com- 
petitive at  all ; and  further  they  think  it  should  be 
an  examination  conducted  by  Catholics  for  Catholics. 
That  is  to  endorse  the  view  expressed  here  by  certain 
other  witnesses. 

9010.  Are  there  any  other  points? — Yes,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  publication  of  results  they  would  like  to 
speak  of.  They  consider  the  present  mode  of  pub- 
lishing the  results — that  is,  by  a pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  schools — has 
had  a considerable  share  in  increasing  the  severity 
of  the  competition,  and  the  opposite  view,  of  course, 
would  be  the  sending  of  the  results  to  the  pupils 
and  to  the  head  of  the  school.  However,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  there  is  another  difficulty.  It  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses  here  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  country  at  large  to  have  the 
present  pamphlet,  for  this  reason — that  if  a class  does 
badly  the  first  feeling  of  the  principal  of  the  school 
is  that  it  is  due  to  bad  teaching.  He  could  then 
compare  it  with  what  all  the  other  schools  in  the 
country  did,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  due  to  his 
own  fault.  In  answer  to  that  I would  suggest  that 
the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  might  be  continued, 
but  with  the  numbers  of  the  candidates  only,  and 
omitting  the  names. 

9011.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  that  is  the  con- 
clusion we  seem  to  be  tending  to? — It  at  once  meets 
the  objection  of  those  who  object,  and,  I think,  gives 
the  public  all  that  they  have  a right  to  demand  from 
your  Board. 

9012.  Chairman. — -Now  the  next  modification? — 
With  regard  to  exhibitions  also,  there  was  one  ques- 
tion I should  wish  to  refer  to.  They  would  like  to 
see  the  number  of  exhibitions  increased  in  the  Senior 
and  Middle  Grades,  and  the  amount  might  be 
reduced  if  you  increased  the  number  of  exhibitions. 
They  would  also  suggest,  however,  that  some  condi- 
tions should  be  attached,  to  ensure  that  those  who 
obtain  these  exhibitions  should  engage  in  a further 
course  of  study. 

9013.  What  is  the  next  point? — Then  with  regard 
to  the  computing  of  results  fees,  they  would  suggest 
that  the  basis  should  still  continue  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  annual  written  examination — that  is,  of  course, 
if  you  desire  that  the  results  should  depend  upon 
the  basis  of  the  individual  examination  of  each 
pupil. 

9014.  We  want  to  know  their  views — not  condi- 


tional at  all  ? — Not  conditional — they  would  prefer  to 
have  it  on  the  basis  of  written  examination,  with  a 
portion  of  the  results  fees  depending  on  the  in- 
spector’s report.  That  would  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing a system  which  ultimately  might  be  extended 
— that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  results  fees  dependent 
on  the  inspector’s  report  might  be  increased  ulti- 
mately, say,  from  one-third  to  one-half  or  two-thirds 
as  the  case  may  be ; but  a portion  of  the  results  fees 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  inspector’s  report.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  competitive  character  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  they  would  advise  the  abandonment 
of  the  system  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade;  in  fact,  they  would  rather  like  to- 
have  the  Preparatoiy  Grade  abolished  altogether, 
but  if  it  be  continued,  even  as  non-competitive,  they 
should  be  given  two  years  at  least  in  the  Preparatory- 
Grade. 

9015.  That  is  four  years  in  the  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Grades  together? — Yes. 

9016.  They  have  three  years  at  present  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior ; Grades? — Yes. 

9017.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  before  we 
come  to  the  question  of  inspection? — I should 
mention  that  one  detail  in  reference  to  the  examina- 
tion in  English.  At  present,  in  regard  to  the 
English  authors,  the  tendency  has  been  too  much 
in  the  way  of  testing  the  memory  only ; and  then  in 
geography  also,  the  present  mode  of  teaching 
geography,  which  is  most  likely  to  secure  results  at 
the  examination,  is  such  matters  as  a list  of  the 
names  of  rivers — appeals  to  memory  solely. 

9018.  You  are  aware  of  their  views  on  the 
question, of  inspection? — Yes,  my  Lord.  The  first- 
suggestion  is  that  the  inspector’s  visit  should  be 
directed  to  seeing  that  each  school  has  the  necessary- 
apparatus  for  the  proper  and , efficient  teaching  of 
any  subject  that  they  profess  to  teach.  The  next 
suggestion  is  that  if  music  is  taken  in  any'  school, -it 
should  not  be  solely  theory,  but  that  each  pupil 
should  also  have  a knowledge  of  the  playing  of  some 
instrument. 

9019.  And  that  the  practical  teaching  should  oe- 
tested  at  the  school? — Yes ; the  fact  that  the  pupil 
is  practically  taught  music  should  be  tested. 

9020.  And  that  should  be  considered  in  calculat- 
ing the  results  fees? — I don’t  think  so,  but  that 
eveiy  pupil  taking  the  theory  of  music  should  also 
be  instructed  in  the  playing  of  some  instrument. 

9021.  You  told  me  that  , their  view  was  that  the 
results  fees  should  depend  partly  on  the  examina- 
tion, that  is  what  they  mean.  Supposing  you  would 
allow  one  shilling  per  100 — I take  that  as  a kind 
of  example — on  the  marks  obtained  at  the  annual 
examination,  an  additional  portion  of  the  grant 
should  be  dependent  on  the  inspector’s  visit. 

9022.  The  additional  portion,  I suppose,  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  opinion  that  the  inspector 
formed  as  to  the  practical  teaching  of  music? — Yes. 

9023.  To  what  other  matters  should  inspection 
be  directed? — In  modern  languages  also,  to  ensuring 
that  the  pupils  were  being  taught  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  languages  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented for  examination. 

9024.  Have  they  formed  any  opinion  as  to  English 
elocution  and  reading? — Well,  they  already  teach 
that  in  their  own  schools,  and  I think  they  did  not 
consider  the  question  of  malting  it  a part  of  the 
examination  under  your  system. 

9025.  We  are  obliged  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  proper  rule  in  schools  generally.  These  ladies 
appear,  naturally,  to  be  looking  at  it  very  much 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  schools? — -Yes, 
their  own  schools. 

9026.  Is  it  their  view  that  the  inspectors  should 
have  any  other  duties ; is  it  their  view  that  the 
inspection  should  extend  to  .the  methods  of  teaching  ? 
—Yes.  In  regard  to  that  they  suggest  that  efficiency 
of  teaching  as  a factor  going  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  and  that  regarded  simply  as  one  factor  going 
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to  make  up  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  the  method 
of  teaching  would  in  that  way  fairly  come  under 
inspection. 

9027.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  in  refer- 
ence to  inspection? — No.  I wish  to  say  a word  as 
to  the  views  of  the  superiors  and  the  teachers  of 
the  Institute  on  the  question  already  raised  before 
the  Commission,  why  do  not  Catholic  gjrls  avail  them- 
selves so  freely  as  the  boys  of  the  Intermediate 
system?  The  reason  is  that  a large  number  of 
parents  of  girls  consider  that  the  Intermediate 
system  is  not  suitable  for  girls,  and  that  if  they 
entered  into  the  competition  they  would  not  be 
trained  in  subjects  and  accomplishments  which  they 
regard  as  more  fitted  to  form  part  of  the  education 
of  girls.  Others  refused  to  allow  their  girls  to  go 
in  for  the  examination  on  the  ground  that  the  work 
was  too  exhausting,  and  that  the  strain  upon  them 
would  be  too  severe.  There  is  another  suggestion, 
that  a large  number  of  boys  are  engaged  in  train- 
ing for  professional  and  other  walks  of  life,  in  which 
the  passing  of  examinations  will  be  a means  to  an 
end,  and  that  thus  they  are  encouraged  to  go  in 
for  the  examinations  of  the  Intermediate  Board. 
There  is  also  another  matter  which  has  been  found 
to  influence  a number  of  parents,  and  that  is  the 
fear  that  the  girls  might  not  do  well  at  the  examina- 
tions, and  they  shrink  from  having  them  branded 
as  failures  by  not  getting  through  them.  I thought 
myself  that  that  would  not  be  found  to  exist  very 
widely ; but  I have  been  told  that  that  feeling  does 
exist  very  widely. 

9028.  It  is  not  a very  unnatural  feeling  consider- 
ing that  only  one-third  of  the  students  in  Inter- 
mediate schools,  and  within  the  Intermediate  ages, 
have  succeeded  in  passing.  You  are  aware  that  a 
very  high  degree  of  merit  is  required  to  pass? — Yes, 
certainly,  at  present,  on  the  present  papers.  I 
might  suggest  another  reason  in  explanation  of  it, 
namely,  that  the  feeling  amongst  the  Catholic  body 
is  that  they  like  to  send  their  girls  to  a convent 
school  for  secular  education.  A convent  school 
generally  means  a considerable  number  of  pupils; 
for  their  buildings  are  of  larger  size  than  you  will 
find  in  a great  many  schools  in  the  country  con- 
ducted by  private  persons,  and  hence  convent  schools 
can  only  be  in  a limited  number  of  places.  There- 
fore, generally  speaking,  considerably  greater  expense 
is  entailed  on  the  parents  in  sending  their  children 
to  a convent  school,  inasmuch  as  in  a great  many 
.cases  it  is  a boarding  school.  The  ladies  whom  I 
represent  consider  that  it  is  better  that  the  pupils 
should,  if  possible,  be  at  home,  and  be  taught  at  a 
day  school  in  very  early  years,  if  there  was  a good 
day  school  obtainable,  but  that  is  not  always 
practicable. 

9029.  I don’t  quite  comprehend  that.  I should 
have  thought  that  the  fact  of  the  convent  schools 
being  large  schools  would  enable  them  more  easily 
to  have  their  students  examined  under  our  Board, 
because  then  we  would  be  able  to  appoint  their 
convent  a centre.  I don't  exactly  see  the  difficulty  ? 
--The  difficulty  is  that  if  you  begin  with  the  desire 
that  the  girl  shall  be  sent  to  a convent  school,  it 
entails  her  going  to  a school  which  is  some  distance 
away  from  her  home,  and  she  must  become  a boarder, 
and  then  the  question  of  means  comes  in,  and, 
perhaps,  the  parents  might  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
do  that,  to  send  the  girl  to  a boarding  school. 

9030.  A number  of  the  students  that  are  actually 
in  the  convent  schools  do  not  come  in  under  our 
system? — Yes. 

‘9031.  Just  take  that  subject  first.  Can  they  tell 
us  what  is  the  reason  of  that — what  are  the  reasons 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  examination  is  too 
hard,  and  that  the  programme  is  not  suitable? — It 
is  considered  by  parents  that  it  leads  to  the  over- 
strain of  the  pupils.  The  parents  consider  that  it 
may  lead  to  the  neglect  of  accomplishments  in  other 
subjects,  which  they  consider  more  fitted  to  consti- 


tute a girl's  education.  There  is  also  a feeling  that  Feb.  10,  1899. 
they  don’t  desire  their  girls  to  go  in  unless  they  feel  &Ir  jamea  j. 
sure  that  they  will  pass.  Macken,  b.a. 

9032.  Have  they  formed  any  opinion  whether,  if 
the  examination  were  made  easier,  and  the  pro- 
gramme more  suited  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
proper  education  for  girls,  a very  much  larger 
number  would  present  themselves  for  examination? 

— I think  I may  say  that  a larger  number  would 
present  themselves. 

9033.  Do  you  wish  to  state  their  views  on  that 
subject  more  fully. — No. 

9034.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I should  like  to  develop 
your  views  on  that.  We  have  to  consider  the  other 
side  of  the  question — the  case  .between  the  large 
schools  and  the  small  schools.  In  a large  school  you 
can  make  provision  for  oral  examination  by 
inspectors,  and  ascertain  how  they  teach  chemistry, 
for  instance,  by  examination  in  their  labora- 
tories, which,  with  other  things  like  that,  cannot 
be  had  in  a small  school;  and,  therefore,  the 
difficulty  I fear  in  improving  our  system  is,  if  we 
make  a system  of  examination  which  can  only  be 
conducted  in  a large  school,  whether  we  don’t  do 
something  to  kill  the  small  schools.  I thought  that 
was  the  direction  in  which  you  were  speaking  just- 
now? — You  say  that  the  tendency  of  any  change  in 
your  system  would  be  to  suppress  small  schools? 

9035.  Was  not  that  what  you  were  saying  was 
the  difficulty  arising  as  between  the  convent  schools 
and  the  parents,  who  could  not  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  convent  schools? — I am  speaking  of  only 
a certain  number  of  girls,  that,  is  of  Catholic  girls. 

9036.  It  is  the  same  difficulty  ; it  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  religion  ? — I don't  think  so.  It  is  .that 
the  majority  of  Catholics  desire  their  girls  to  be 
taught  at  convent  schools. 

9037.  Everyone  cannot  afford  that? — In  a great 
many  cases  they  have  to  go  to  a-  boarding  school. 

Another  fact  that  would  come  in  is  that  parents  do 
not  like  their  girls  to  go  to  a boarding  school  until 
somewhat  late,  and  they  have  not  received  the  early 
school  training  ( which  would  fit  them  to  present 
themselves  at  the  examinations  under  your  Board 
in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— I have  not  got  all  the  history 
of  it  yet. 

9038.  Chairman.— That  they  dont  enter  the 
convent  schools  at  as.  early  an  age  as  the  generality 
of  girls  enter  the  day  schools? — Yes. 

9039.  And  that,  therefore,  when  they  do  enter  the 
convent  schools  and  are  sufficiently  educated  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  they  are  above  our  ages?— Yes, 
especially  for  the  present  examinations,  which  are 
rather  difficult  in  character.  There  is  one  other 
point  that  I should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  that 
a great  many  parents  do  not  realise  at  all  that  the 
fact  of  giving  a girl  a definite  training  of  a higher 
kind  is  any  ultimate  benefit  for  her.  They  rather 
reason  that  a girl  is  not  to  go  on  for  examination 
after  she  leaves  school,  and  that  a very  limited  land 
of  education  would  be  sufficient  for  her.  Judging  the 
necessity  of  education  rather  from  the  standpoint, 
is  it  likely  that  the  particular  pupil  in  question  will 
go  on  further  than  your  system,  and  overlooking  the 
general  educating  influence,  and  its  influence  for 
good  on  the  girl  herself? 

9040  And  when  they  say,  “ Whether  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  likely  to  be  changed  for  the  future  ”?— 

With  regard  to  that,  if  your  system  continues  in  its 
present  form,  they  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
likelihood  of  a greater  proportion  of  girls  in  their 
schools  presenting  themselves. 

9041  What  modifications  do  they  think  would  be 
necessary  ?— One,  I think,  is  that  if  the  standard  for 
pass  and  honour  questions  for  the  future  were 
changed,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
numbers  that  would  present  themselves. 

9042.  Would  they  have  an  additional  programme 
more  suited  to  views  of  Roman  Catholic  girls?— 
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Mr.  James  J.  for  girls.  They  considered  that  question,  and  the  view 
Maehen,,n.A.’  they  hold  is  that  they  would  prefer  the  present 
method,  giving  a large  amount  of  liberty  to  the 
heads  of  schools  to  select  the  subjects  which  they 
would  consider  best  for  the  particular  girl  in  ques- 
tion, and  then  presenting  her  in  those  subjects. 
The  additional  programme  would  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable difficulties.  A larger  staff  would  be 
required,  because  you  would  have  different . sets  of 
pass  and  honour  students  in  subjects  of  the  common 
programme,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  would  have 
a separate  set  of  pupils,  who  would  be  competing 
in  the  other  courses. 

9043.  Then  they  desire  the  common  programme  to 
be  retained  ? — Yes,  allowing  to  them  the  selection  of 
subjects  out  of  that  programme. 

9044.  As  they  have  at  present! — Yes. 

9045.  Do  they  suggest  any  additional  subjects  that 
could  be  put  into  that  programme? — No,  they  do  not 
suggest  any.  They  even  suggest  that  domestic 
economy  is  not  suitable  for  examination  purposes  at 
all ; it  is  rather  technical.. 

9046.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  they  suggest  that  the 
marking  of  those  subjects  should  be  altered? — They 
suggest  that  domestic  economy  should  be  removed 
altogether. 

9047.  Do  they  consider  that  the  number  of  marks 
• given  to  the  different  subjects  should  be  altered  or 

kept  as  they  are  ? — It  is  suggested  that  Italian  should 
be  put  on  an  equality  with  French  and  German. 

9048.  That  is  the  only  alteration? — That  is  the 
only  alteration  in  marking. 

9049.  Chairman. — Do  they  suggest  any  other 
alterations  ? — No. 

9050.  I want  to  ask  you  a few  questions  as  to  your 
own  experience  as  an  examiner.  Under  the  heading 
“Part  I.  No.  (1)  Practical  Working  of  tin-  System  ” 
you  have  stated  certain  matters  of  fact? — Yes. 

9051.  Now,  I assume  that  the  matters  that  are 
stated  there  are  matters  that  have  come  within  your 
own  personal  experience? — Yes. 

9052.  You  state  them  from  your  own  observation. 
They  are  not  mere  suggestions  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  system? — I should  say  the  tendency  which  I 
have  noticed  coming  into  actual  existence. 

9053.  You  need  not  mind  the  tendency.  You 
state  facts  from  your  own  actual  observation? — Yes, 
of  fact. 

9054.  Now,  one  of  the  matters  that  you  mention 
is  “ that  in  almost  every  subject  more  attention  is 

i directed  to  the  best  method  of  securing  marks  at  the 

annual  examinations  than  to  advancing  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  pupils — in  other  words,  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  ‘ cramming  ’ than  to  education.” 
You  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
exists? — Yes.  The  method  of  testing  by  competitive 
examination,  I think,  is  the  cause  of  it. 

9055.  Whatever  is  the  cause  of  it,  it  exists? — Yes. 

9056.  And  exists  extensively? — Yes;  it  does  exist 
extensively. 

9057.  You  have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  students  for  the  Intel-mediate? — Yes. 

9058.  You  also  say,  “ In  the  endeavour  to  secure 
this  success  it  is  found  that  it  is  ‘ memory  ’ which 
pays  best — this  being  more  easily  and  more  certainly 
tested  by  means  of  written  papers;  and  hence  com- 
paratively little  effort  is  made  to  awaken  the  dor- 
mant intelligence  of  the  pupil,  to  make  him  think  for 
himself,  to  see  and  feel  that  there  is  something  more 
in  the  authors  which  he  reads  in  school  than  a collec- 
tion of  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  a congeries  of 
facts,  names  and  dates  to  be  ‘ made  up  ’ with  painful 
care,  and  speedily  forgotten  when  the  day  of  exam- 
ination is  passed.”  You  observed  that  yoiu-self  as 
a matter  of  fact? — Yes. 

9059.  That  the  effect  of  the  system  is  to  appeal  less 
to  the  higher  faculties  than  to  the  memory  ? — Yes.  I 
have  noticed  it  in  teaching  myself,  that  during  the 
last  weeks  before  the  examination  I myself 
devoted  most  attention  to  these  points. 


9060.  The  next  matter  that  you  refer  to  is  the 
selection  of  subjeots  that  pay— {reading)  “ Again, 
in  the  choice  of  subjects  to  be  made  up  for  examina- 
tion (I  don’t  say  for  teaching)  the  same  principles 
operate  towards  the  selection,”  and  then  that  the 
subjects  ax-e  selected  are  those  that  pay  best?, — That 
pay  best  at  the  examination. 

9061.  And  ^ need  hai-dly  ask  you  whether  you 
think  that  that  is  education  in  its  true  sense? — No. 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  term  it  is  not  education  at 
all. 

9062.  The  next  matter  that  you  refer  to  is  “ boy- 
grabbing  ”? — That  is  a Northern  tenn.  I do  not  use 
it  as  my  own.  . They  say  that  it  is  a term  which  has 
been  used. 

9063.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  yourself? 
— I have  known  it  to  exist. 

9064.  Without  mentioning  the  names  or  any- 
thing that  could  indicate  the  particular  school,  kindly 
state  your  experience  of  it? — Yes,  what  I have 
known  to  exist.  What  I object  to  in  regard  to  that 
ri  this — that  supposing  a pupil  does  well  at  one 
school,  that  attempts  should  be  made  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  other  schools  to  induce  him  to  leave  the 
school  in  which  he  has  done  well,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not  do  well 
again,  and  as  well  and  successfully  as  in  their  school. 
I have  no  objection — no  person  could  have  an  objec- 
tion— to  a pupil  changing  from  one  school  to  another. 
It  is  a matter  of  everyday  occurrence.  Matters  of 
convenience,  sentiment,  and  a hundred  other  reasons 
go  to  cause  it.  What  I object  to  is  lowering  the 
morale,  of  scholastic  life  by  the  action  of  the  princi- 
pals of  schools  turning  them  into  what  I may  call 
a commercial  speculation  of  that  kind. 

9065.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  you  aware  of  the 
principals  of  schools  voluntarily  interfering  to  induce 
successful  students  in  other  schools  to  leave  those 
schools  and  go  to  their  own? — Yes,  I am. 

9066.  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  instances  have 
come  under  your  own  personal  knowledge  of  this  ? — I 
can  refer  to  four.  But  I have  a considerable 
acquaintance  amongst  assistant  teachers,  and  if  I 
accept  their  evidence  I should  say  it  extended  very 
widely. 

9067.  Chairman. — In  any  of  the  four  cases  you 
yourself  are  aware  of,  was  there  a money  inducement 
offered  to  the  pupil? — Yes,  in  two  of  those.  I have 
mentioned  four  as  coming  under  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  If  I accept  the  evidence  of  assistant 
teachers  it  is  more. 

9068.  I believe  there  is  a very  widespread  opinion 
amongst  the  teachers  that  this  system  exists  to  a 
verv  large  extent? — Yes.  I say  that,  accepting  the 
evidence  of  assistant  masters  and  some  lady  teachers 
of  my  own  acquaintance,  it  does  exist  very  exten- 
sively. 

9069.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  believe  from 
what  has  come  under  your  own  notice,  and  from 
what  you  are  told,  that  it  does  exist? — Yes. 

9070.  Chairman. — You  have  observed  that  for  a 
considerable  time? — In  answer  to  that  I would  sav 
that  it  is  a growing  evil. 

9071.  This  rumour  or  opinion  has  not  arisen  in 
consequence  of  this  Commission  ?— Oh,  I don’t  think 
so  at  all. 

9072.  It  existed  long  before? — Certainly. 

9073.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Did  you  ever  hear 
the  existence  of  it  denied  until  this  Commission  sat? 
— In  answer  to  your  Gx-ace,  I may  say  that  I never 
heax-d  it  denied.  I never  asked  the  question. 

9074.  Chairman. — Your  opinion  as  expressed  here 
is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  inspection? — Yes. 

9075.  And  you  ax-e  of  opinion  that  the  examina- 
tion ought  to  continue? — Yes.  My  suggestion  is 
that  a general  written  examination  shoxdd  be  held 
for  the  piu-pose  of  awax-ding  honours  and  prizes  and 
distinctions  for  the  pupils,  that  the  inspections  should 
rather  be  an  inspection  of  the  teaching  and  the 
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teachers,  the -.pupils  being  rather  inspected  by  the 
examination.  I was  rather  thinking  of  boys  when  I 
wrote  this.  In  fact  it  was  only  of  boys. 

9076.  What  effect  ought  an  unfavourable  report 
of  an  inspector  to  have,  if,  after  due  warning,  the 
defects  that  he  observed  were  not  corrected  ? — I 
would  suggest  that  on  the  inspector’s  report  there 
should  depend  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  result 
fees,  to  begin  with.  Then,  after  some  time,  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  popularity  of  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion would  increase,  and  that  you  would  soon  find  it 
possible  to  alter  the  one-third  to  two-thirds,  as 
depending  on  the  inspector’s  visit.  I would  also  sug- 
gest that,  as  the  result  of  the  inspection,  the  schools 
should  be  graded  in  three  different  grades,  and  that 
the  amount  of  the  results  fees  should  be  different  in 
each  grade. 

9077.  On  what  should  the  grading  depend? — That 
is  what  the  function  of  the  inspectors  would  be. 
They  should  determine  the  grade  of  each  school. 

9078.  According  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching? 
— That,  of  coiu'se,  would  be  an  important  factor, 
but  it  would  not  be  the  only  factor.  They  should 
first  take  into  consideration  the  buildings  and  appa- 
ratus. With  regard  to  the  buildings,  I acknowledge 
that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  with  regard  to 
boarding  schools  and  day  schools ; and  that  it  might 
be  better  to  consider  merely  the  sufficiency  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  school  for  the  instruction  in  the 
subjects  of  the  programme.  Then  they  should  coi- 
sider  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  and  the  methods 
of  teaching,  especially  as  regards  the  instruction  in 
modern  languages;  and  then  they  should  ascertain 
whether  the  natural  sciences  have  been  properly 
taught. 

9079.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  your  views 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  an  alteration  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament? — I am. 

9080.  And  you  are  aware  that  in  carrying  out  the 
alterations  you  suggest,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pro- 
ceed tentatively ; for  instance,  you  suggest  that  in 
the  first  instance  only  one-third  of  the  results  fees 
should  depend  on  the  result  of  the  inspection,  and 
that  later  on  it  might  perhaps  be  increased  to  two- 
thirds? — Yes. 

9081.  You  know  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in 
carrying  out  a system  of  that  description,  if  we  had 
to  go  to  Parliament  for  every  change  that  it  was 
found  desirable  to  make  in  it : in  your  opinion  would 
it  be  desirable  that  we  should  have  general  powers 
to  make  such  changes  by  means  of  rules,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — 
Certainly ; you  should  have  general  powers ; you  are 
the  natural  persons  to  decide  how  far  changes  were 
required. 

9082.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  say  that  the  amount 
cf  results  fees  paid  to  a school  should  be  dependent 
on  the  report  of  the  inspector;  and  that  the  in- 
spector, in  reporting  on  a school,  should  have  regard 
to  its  condition  with  regard  to  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances for  education.  It  might  sometimes  be  a hard 
case  that  a poor  school,  in  a remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try, should  be  fined  in  the  amount  of  its  result  fees 
because  it  had  not  apparatus  and  appliances  which, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  been  unable  to  get;  but  I 
think  that  it  would  be  quite  right  that  we  should  im- 
pose conditions  as  to  how  the  money  we  give  should 
be  expended  by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  that  we 
should  make  it  conditional  on  the  pupils  to  apply 
the  money  for  their  education,  and  on  the  schools 
to  apply  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any  defi- 
ciencies; and  I think  that  would  be  an  extension  of 
our  powers  which  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  obtain 
from  Parliament?— Yes;  an  extension  of  your 
powers  to  enable  you  to  prescribe  those  conditions. 

9083.  I notice  that,  in  your  memorandum,  you 
refer,  to  the  modification  recently  made  in  the  rule 
about  passing  in  English.  I think  you  exaggerate 
the  effect  of  the  change  made  in  that  respect.  It 
was  never  intended  that  the  examiners  in  English 


composition  should  be  limited  in  the  way  you  sup- 
pose; but  the  difficulty  which  we  intended  to  meet 
was  this:  to  pass  the  examination  in. other  subjects, 
a certain  knowledge  of  English  was  made  compul- 
sory, and  there  happened  to  be  some  cases  in  which 
candidates  were  declared  to  have  failed,  not  because 
they  showed  ignorance  of  the  subject  examined 
in,  buit  because  their  papers  were  faulty  as  regarded 
English? — Yes;  where  the  examiner  had  set  up  tpo 
high  a standard  for  English  composition.  I mention 
that  in  my  paper. 

9084.  It  might  be  very  hard  that  a candidate, 
uo  matter  how  high  his  or  her  answering  might 
he  in  other  respects,  should  be  deprived  of  the  ex- 
amination merely  because  in  some  subject  his  paper 
failed  to  satisfy  the  examiner  as  regarded  English, 
who  might  perhaps  set  up  too  high  a standard.  I 
believe  the  adoption  of  that  rule  arose  in  this  way : 
there  were  some  candidates  who,  in  their  transla- 
tions from  French  or  Latin  into  English,  used  ex- 
pressions or  colloquialisms  which  you  would  not  hear 
except  in  the  lower  orders  of  society ; and  we 
thought  it  reasonable  to  say  that,  in  such  a case,  the 
candidate  should  be  disqualified;  and  at  first  we 
gave  power  to  the  French  examiner  to  disqualify 
for  bad  English.  But  a French  examiner  might 
not  be  a very  good  judge  on  that  subject;  and  it 
was  therefore  left  more  to  the  examiner  in  English 
to  decide  whether  a candidate’s  ignorance  of  English 
was  so  grave  as  to  disqualify  for  the  examination; 
but  that  he  ought  not  to  be  declared  disqualified 
merely  because  his  paper  in  some  other  subject  did 
not  satisfy  an  examiner  who  perhaps  set  up  too  high 
a standard? — I quite  appreciate  that. 

9085.  The  old  rule  led,  in  some  cases,  to  serious 
hardship ; for  instance,  a girl  who  got  first  place  in 
mathematics  was  disqualified  owing  to  that  rale, 
and  did  not  pass  at  all? — I am  aware  that  the  old 
rale  occasioned  cases  of  individual  hardship;  but  my 
point  is  that  the  new  rale  has  a tendency  to  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  English  composition  alto- 
gether ; and  it  is  better  to  have  a few  cases  of  in- 
dividual hardship  than  that  a large  number  of 
students  should  not  be  taught  English  composition 
at  all. 

9086.  Of  course  this  is  a matter  we  do  not  want, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for.  It  is  a matter  of  detail ; 
and  if  it  is  shown  that  our  present  rule  has  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  teaching  of  English  composition, 
we  have  power  to  alter  it? — Yes ; but  you  have  no 
machinery  to  inform  yourselves  as  to  that.  You 
cannot  tell  whether  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to 
cause  English  composition  to  be  abandoned  as  a sub- 
ject in  the  schools. 

9087.  Can  you,  from  your  own  experience,  Say 
whether  such  has  been  the  effect  of  it? — Yes;  my 
own  experience  is  that  the  number  of  English  com- 
positions written  in  the  schools,  under  the  new  rule, 
will  be  much  less  than  under  the  old. 

9088.  I did  not  ask  you  what  “will  be”;  but 
has  that-  been  the  effect  of  it  already  ? — Yes ; that 
has  already  been  the  effect  of  it.  There  was  in- 
sufficient attention  given  to  it,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
fore ; but  now  there  is  even  less. 

9089.  O’Conor  Don.- — May  I ask  how  many  con- 
vent schools  you  represent? — Thirteen. 

9090.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  those  schools 
altogether? — I could  not  tell  you  the  actual  num- 
ber. The  largest  has  160  boarders;  that  is  the 
Loreto  Abbey,  Rathfamham. 

9091.  What  proportion  of  the  pupils  from  that 
school  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations?— 

A little  less  than  fifty. 

9092.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  those 
fifty  passed  the  examinations? — I have  not  got  the 
number  who  passed,  but  I think  it  was  considerable. 

9093.  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  likelihood 
that  if  a system  of  inspection  were  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  the  grants  made  to  schools, 
instead  of  that  of  payment  upon  the  results  of  exam- 
ination, the  qualification  of  the  teachers  would  be 
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made  a necessary  condition? — Do  you  mean  by 
“ qualification  ” that  the  teaching  should  be  efficient? 

9094.  No ; but  that  /the  Iteachers  themselves 
should  undergo  an  examination,  and  get  certificates? 
— I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing  that  a 
teacher,  in  order  to  obtain  results  fees,  should  have 
some  definite  standard  of  efficiency  of  qualification. 

9095.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
feeling  of  the  ladies  in  the  convents  you  represent 
to  be  able  to  say  that  you  know  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  undergo  an  examination  for  that.,,  pur- 
pose?— No ; I do  not  know  their  views  on  that  point. 

9096.  You  represent  a particular  set  of  convent 
schools? — Yes. 

You  are  aware  that  there  are  a large  number  of 
other  convent  schools  who  have  not  gone  under  the 
Intermediate  system  at  all? — I believe  there  are. 

9097.  You  are  not  able  to  represent  their  views? 
— No ; I know  nothing  about  them. 

9098.  The  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  large 
schools? — Yes;  I believe  so. 

9099.  None  of  them  have  come  under  the  Inter- 
mediate system? — I have  no  knowledge  as  to  that. 

9100.  With  regard  to  music — music  is  taught  in 
the  Loreto  convents? — Yes. 

9101.  Are  any  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Dublin? — No;  but 
they  are  connected  with  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
a London  institution. 

9102.  Is  there  an  examination  in  practical 
music? — Yes. 

9103.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  a prac- 
tical examination  in  music  held  regularly  every 
year? — Yes ; more  than  once  a year. 

9104.  O’Conor  Don. — Who  pays  the  expense  of 
those  examinations? — I think  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  pays  it. 

9105.  It  is  gratuitous,  as  far  as  the  convents  are 
concerned? — Yes ; I think  so.  I should  state  that 
the  pupils,  of  course,  pay  entrance  fees.  Each  pupil 
examined  has  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  for  the  exam- 
ination. 

9106.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  the  fee 
is  ? — I do  not ; but  I think  it  is  greater  than  those 
charged  by  your  Board. 

9107.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— You  can  get  that 
information  for  us  from  the  nuns? — Yes. 

9108.  O’Conor  Don. — I understood  that  the 
Loreto  Convent  was  in  connection  with  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  Ireland?— I don’t  know 
exactly  what  you  mean  by  being  “ in  connection 
with.” 

9109.  Does  the  Academy  of  Music  send  examiners 
to  practically  test  the  pupils,  in  their  knowledge  of 
music? — There  are  examinations,  but  the  examiners 
are  sent  by  the  other  institution  to  which  I have 
referred. 

9110.  I wish  you  would  procure  for  me  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  examinations  cost,  how  they  are 
carried  on,  liow  often  in  the  year,  and  whether 
every  pupil  is  examined? — I will  inquire  as  to  those 
matters,  and  will  send  you  the  information . 

9111.  You  were  a teacher  of  university  and  In- 
termediate students  for  six  years  ? — Yes ; in  Univer- 
sity College  since  1893,  and  in  the  university  depart- 

1 ment  of  Loreto  College  since  1894. 

9112.  How  long  have  you  been  an  examiner  under 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board? — I examined 
pupils  for  the  Intermediate  Board  last  June. 

9113.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  examined  for 
the  Intermediate  Board? — Yes. 

9114.  In  what  subject  did  you  examine? — English. 

9115.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  the  written 
paper  which  you  sent  to  us  in  reply  to  our  queries,  I 
observe  that  you  say : “ The  examiners  to  the  Board 
are  unanimous  in  their  reports  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  almost  every  subject,  more  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  best  method  of  securing  marks 
at  the  annual  examinations  than  to  advancing  the 
ultimate  interests  of  the  pupils — in  other  words, 


more  attention  is  given  to  ‘ cramming  ’ than  to  edu- 
cation ” ? — Yes. 

9116.  You  give  that  as  the  unanimous  report  of 
the  examiners  to  the  Board? — Yes;  almost  unani- 
mous. 

9117.  You  do  not  say  “almost  unanimous” — 
you  do  not  qualify  it  at  all ; you  say  “ the  examiners 
are  unanimous  in  their  reports  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact”? — Yes,  I say  “ in  almost  every  subject. 
You  find  constant  reference  to  it  in  the  reports  of 
the  examiners. 

9118.  Do  you  think  that  statement  is  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  examiners  say? — I think  so. 
You  find  references  to  it  constantly. 

9119.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
passage  from  the  report  of  one  of  our  examiners  last 
year — one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in 
Ireland.  He  says : “ The  answering  in  the  Senior 
Grade  Greek,  first  paper,  was  satisfactory.  A good 
many  excellent  compositions  were  sent  in.”  That 
would  not  indicate  cramming? — No. 

9120.  Now,  take  the  Middle  Grade  Greek — the 
examiner  says : “ This  year  the  boys  of  the  Middle 
Grade  did  excellent  work  on  this  paper.  The  com- 
position was  remarkably  well  done  on  the  whole, 
the  Greek  sentences  of  most  of  the  candidates  show- 
ing an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Greek 
syntax,  and  an  ability  to  apply  them  ” : that  could 
not  have  been  cram? — No. 

9121.  Now,  come  to  the  Junior  Grade:  as  to  the 
first  paper  in  Greek,  the  examiner  says:  “I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  students  of  the 
Junior  Grade  and  their  teachers  on  the  admirable 
answers  to  this  paper  sent  up  by  a large  majority 
of  the  candidates.  The  composition  was  decidedly 
good ; better,  I think,  in  the  case  of  the  best  candi- 
dates, than  any  I have  before  examined.  One 
candidate  was  awarded  full  marks  in  composition, 
and  several  others  ran  him  very  close.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  the  excellent  training  these  students 
have  received  ” — that  does  not  indicate  cramming. 
No. 

9122.  Take  the  Preparatory  Crude.  The  examiner 
says  : “ The  answering  in  this  subject — first  paper 
in  Greek — was  satisfactory,  and  showed  intelligence, 
not  cramming.  A plain  paper  that  is  not  crotchetty 
best  tests  if  the  preparation  of  the  candidates  is 
thorough,  and  precludes  all  possibility  of  cram. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  second  paper  in  Greek, 
the  examiner  says : “ The  answering  in  this  subject 
was  excellent.  The  preparation  of  the  prescribed 
work  had  been  sound  and  thorough.”  Then  ^take 
the  Junior  Grade,  Greek,  second  paper:  “The 
answering  was,  in  the  main,  good,  a large  proportiin 
of  the  candidates  clearing  the  paper.”  That  does 
not  show  cramming? — The  second  paper  is  a paper 
which  is  much  shorter,  and  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  cram. 

9123.  Excuse  me:  I am  asking  you  whether  the 
reports  of  these  examiners,  who  are  some  of  the 
best  scholars  in  Ireland,  justifies  your  statement 
that  “the  examiners  are  unanimous  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  ” that  more  attention  is  given 
to  cramming  than  to  education.  Now,  take  the 
first  paper  in  the  Middle  Grade  in  Latin.  The 
examiner  in  that  subject  was  also  a distinguished 
scholar;  and  he  says:  “ The  answering  all  round 
was  praiseworthy  in  a very  high  degree;  indeed, 
many  of  the  papers  sent  in  would  do  credit  to  a 
university  honourman.  The  prose  compositions  were 
particularly  good.  In  most  cases  the  translation 
into  English  was  beautifully  done.”  That  does  not 
justify  your  statement? — All  I said  was  that  the 
examiners  in  almost  every  subject  have  continually 
called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  ot 
cramming— that  more  attention  was  directed  to  the 
best  method  of  securing  marks  than  to  advancin- 
the  ultimate  interests  of  the  pupils;  and  I thime, 
you  will  find  that  that  has  been  observed  by  tne 
examiners  almost  every  year. 
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9124.  You  may  find  that-  some  examiners  have 
said-  that,  but  what  I ask  you  is,  is  it  fair  to  state 
that  the  examiners  are  unanimously  of  that  opinion, 
when  you  find  that  a number  of  them  report  the 
very  opposite.  Now,  you  proceed  to  say  : “ Public 
opinion  has  been  trained  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
the  schools  by  the  successes  obtained  in  the  arena 
of  competition,  and,  therefore,  the  headmasters  are 
forced,  in  self-defence,  to  provide  what  public 
opinion  insists  on  having,  and  the  natural  result 
is  that  the  teacher  gives  way  to  the  crammer,  that 
the  whole  organisation  of  the  schools  has  reference 
to  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Board,  and  that 
success  at  these  examinations  is  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  every  scholastic  effort.  In  the 
endeavour  to  secure  this  success  it  is  found  that  it 
is  memory  which  pays  best — this  being  more  easily 
and  more  certainly  tested  by  means  of  written 
papers,  and  hence,  comparatively  little  effort  is  made 
to  awaken  the  dormant  intelligence  of  the  pupil, 
to  make  him  think  for  himself,  to  see  and  feel  that 
there  is  something  more  in  the  authors  which  he 
reads  than  a collection  of  irregular  nouns  and  verbs, 
r congeries  of  facts,  names,  and  dates  to  be  made 
up  with  painful  care,  and  speedilv  forgotten  when 
the  day  of  examination  is  passed.”  Now,  we  have 
had  evidence  from  some  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  Ireland,  not  successful  only  in  the 
examinations  under  the  Intermediate  Board,  but 
successful  in  whatever  way  success  may  be  tested, 
that  the  truth  is  the  very  opposite  of  that ; and  that 
it  is  the  pupils  who  succeed  best  at  the  Intermediate 
examinations  that  are  also  successful  in  other  ways? 

It  is  not  fair  to  argue  the  question  in  that  way. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a pupil  who  passes  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  creditably  may  also  pass  other 
examinations  creditably;  but  it  might  be  retorted 
that  your  Board  trains  a.  pupil  to  pass  examinations 
weff. 


9125.  But  the  test  I am  speaking  of  is  not  merely 
the  test  of  examinations,  but  the  test  of  future 
success  in  life.  Those  teachers  have  told  us  that 
the  results  of  what  they  regard  as  the  best  method 
of  teaching  have  been  that  pupils  so  taught  have 
passed  best  at  the  Intermediate  examinations?— 
That  I do  not  regard  as  any  argument  at  all  .in 
favour  of  the  system.  It  only  shows  that  a good 
man  will  pass  at  the  examinations.  If  a pupil  has 
high  intelligence  you  can  train  him  to  pass  the 
examinations,  and  he  has  also  faculties  that  will 
enable  him  to  get  on  in  after  life. 

9126.  But  that  is  not  the  statement  you  have 
made  here;  you  say  the  examiners  are  unanimous 
in  stating  that  in  almost  every  subject  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cramming  than  to  education ; and, 
as  opposed  to  that,  you  have  the  statements  of  men 
who  have  actually  taught  students,  saying  we  have 
not  made  the  least  change  m our  mode  of  teaching 
in  consequence  of  the  Intel-mediate  system  ; and 
that  the  boys  who  have  succeeded  best  at  the 
examinations  have,  as  a role,  been  those  who 
speeded  in  alter  lifei-That  only  shows  that  the 
cleverest  boys  do  well  at  examinations,  and  have  the 
qualities  required  for  securing  success  afterwards. 

9127  Not  only  that,  but  even  the  average  boy 
Mows  up  such  measure  of  success  as  he  liad  at  the 
examinations  by  his  success  in  after  life  !-I  would 
like  to  get  the  facts  that  lay  behind  that  statement, 
before  it  could  guide  me  in  coming  to  a decision. 

9128.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I would 
like  to  ask  you  a question ; as  the  representative  of 
the  Loreto  Convent  Schools,  did  Kr^htlyund^tad 
vou  to  say  that  not  only  do  they  look  upon  the 
payment  if  a portion  of  the  grants  to  f hods  “ 

thibams  of  the  result  of  mspeot.on  in  ^rtorn 

subjects  as  a desirable  thing,  but  that . they  also 
regard  that  as  a step  towards  a more  full  mtroduo 
lion  of  the  system  of  inspection  as  tne  mtons  of 
testing  the  efficiency  of  schools,  and  then  tit  e 


result  fees? — They  recommend  that  you  should  F:b-  ** t899- 
adopt  the  system  of  inspection  by  degrees,  and  that  Mr.  James.), 
it  should  proceed  gradually.  Macten,  m.a. 

9129.  They  do  not  consider  that  the  goal  towards 
which  we  should  specially  direct  our  attention,  is  that 
the  entire  of  our  grants  should  be  distributed  on 
the  results  of  inspection? — They  recommend  that 
you  should  adopt  it  at  first  to  a limited  extent; 
and  then,  if  it  be  found  successful,  that  you  should 
go  on,  and  lay  more  stress  still  on  the  results  of 
inspection. 

9130.  But,  as  I understand,  they  -do  not  think 
that  the  examinations  are  such  a decided  failure 
that  we  should  abolish  them  altogether? — No ; I 
have  not  said  that.  They  acknowledge  the  utility 
of  the  examinations  of  your  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  pupus  in  the  work  done  during  the  year 
in  certain  subjects;  but  they  have  in  every  case 
also  taught  their  pupils  in  those  subjects  and  parts 
of  subjects  which  are  not  tested  by  your  examina- 
tions, those  subjects  which  you  do  not  test,  and 
cannot  test. 

9131.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  represent  thirteen 
Loreto  convent  schools? — Yes. 

9132.  I find  in  the  Blue  Book,  which  constitutes 
i he  appendix  to  our  first  report,  one  paper  from  the 
Rathfamham  Convent,  and  twelve  others,  that  is 
at  page  fifteen ; and  another  paper,  a little  farther 
on,  at  page  eighteen,  from  the  managers  of  the 
Loreto  Convents  at  Navan  and  Mullingar — are 
they  distinct  from  the  schools  tliat  you  represent? — 

Yes.  I represent  Loreto  Abbey,  Rathfamham,  and 
the  twelve  convent  schools  mentioned  in  the  first  list. 

9133.  There  are  other  Loreto  schools  that  you  do 
not  represent? — Yes ; they  are  under  a different 
organisation. 

9134.  They  bear  the  same  name  ? — Yes ; but  they 
are  a different  organisation. 

9135.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Those  two  other 
convents  are  totally  independent  of  the  convents 
which  you  represent,  that  is,  Rathfamham,  and  the 
twelve  convents  that  are  in  connection  with  Rath- 
famham?— Yes ; I only  represent  Loreto  Abbey, 
Rathfamham,  and  the  other  twelve  houses  I have 
mentioned. 

9136.  Dr.  Barkley. — Then  I need  not  refer  to 
the  paper  from  the  convents  at  Mullingar  and  Navan 
— you  have  nothing  to  do  with  them? — No. 

9137.  The  paper  sent  in  by  the  schools  that  you 
represent  is  at  page  fifteen  of  the  Blue-book? — Yes. 

9138.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  that  paper 
makes  no  reference  to  inspection  at  all? — It  does  not. 

9139.  It  does  not  even  suggest  that  inspection  is 
a desirable  thing  in  addition  to  examination? — It 
does  not. 

9140.  It  suggests  a number  of  minor  changes  in 
the  programme,  very  much  matters  of  detail?  Yes. 

9141.  There  is  no  suggestion  as  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  domestic  economy? — No. 

9142.  As  regards  the  Preparatory  Grade,  there 
is  a suggestion  that  students  should  be  allowed  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  one  year  over 
age,  and  also  in  the  Junior  Grade,  and  two  years 
over  age  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grade?— Yes; 
they  desire  greater  elasticity  in  the  age  require- 
ments, especially  for  pass  pupils. 

9143.  Apparently,  when  this  paper  was  written, 
there  was  no  idea  on  the  part  of  these  ladies  that 
the  Preparatory  Grade  ought  to  be  abolished?— 

They  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  competi- 
tive. The  question  then  arose  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  go  further  than  that,  and  abolish  it 
altogether. 

9144.  That  question  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
considered? — Not  at  that  time. 
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Feb.  io.  1890  9145.  I suppose  then  that  their  views  have 

Mr.  James  J. , developed  on  some  points  since  the  paper  was  sent 
Macken,  b.a.  in,  including  three  important  subjects — those  of 
inspection,  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
and  domestic  economy,  as  to  which'  there  is  no 
suggestion  in  this  paper? — Yes. 

9146.  Your  experience  as  an  examiner  for  the 
Intermediate  Board  was  limited  to  one  year? — Yes. 

9147.  I suppose  the  remarks  you  have  made  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  examinations  were  based  on  that 
experience? — Not  based  on  that  alone. 

9148.  Were-  they  partly  founded  on  your  experi- 
ence as  a teacher? — Yes. 

9149.  You  assume  in  your  paper  that  all  the 
passages  of  verse  prescribed  in  each  grade  should  be 
learned  by  heart? — It  lias  been  assumed  by  the 
teachers  widely. 

9150.  Do  the  examiners  expect  that  all  the  poetry 
should  be  learned  by  heart  ? — I do  not  know.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I should  not  expect  it  at  all. 

9151.  Did  the  examiners  receive  any  instructions 
from  the  Board  which  might  lead  them  to  expect 
that  ? — I believe  not.  The  Board  furnished  me  with 
no  instructions  on  the  point. 

9152.  It  is  simply  a.  tradition  that  has  grown  up 
among  teachers — is  not  that  so;  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion in  the  programme,  and  no  instruction  to  the 
examiners,  that  the  poetry  is  expected  to  be  learned 
by  heart? — That  is  what  I have  stated.  My  sugges- 
tion is  that  only  passages  of  real  literary  value 
should  be  learned  by  heart.  I would  like  to  suggest 
that  strongly,  because  as  a rule,  a great  deal  of  the 
verse  prescribed  is  not  poetry  at  all ; but  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  have  no  indication  that  the 
baldest  and  most  unpoetic  lines  in  the  passages  set 
may  not  be  expected. 

9153.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — By  an  unpoetic  ex- 
aminer ? — Yes. 

9154.  Dr.  Barkley. — Should  not  the  teachers 
assume  that  the  passages  that  candidates  will  be  ex- 
pected to  remember  will  be  those  of  the  greatest 
poetic  merit? — No;  they  believe  they  would  not  be 
safe  in  doing  that.  The  Board  prescribes  some 
cantos,  for  instance,  of  Scott  or  of  Moore,  and  there 
is  mo  indication  given  as  to  what  passages  the  candi- 
dates will  be  expected  to  remember ; and  the  tradi- 
tion of  teachers  has  been  that  the  examiners  will 
expect  knowledge  by  heart  of  the  entire.  There  is 
no  indication  that  they  will  expect  them  to  learn  by 
heart  only  the  passages  of  poetic  value. 

9155.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  say  that  ques- 

tions are  put  which  cannot  be  answered  unless  the 
entire  book  is  got  off  by  heart? — Yes.  The  ex- 

aminer will  give  a line  of  the  prescribed  pcein,  and 
say,  “ quote  the  next  ten  lines.” 

9156.  That  involves  the  learning  of  the  entire 
by  heart? — Of  course  it  does,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  passage  the  examiner  may 
select.  I would  not  object  to  the  candidates  being 
expected  to  learn  off  by  heart  the  really  good 
passages.  On  the  contrary  I would  recommend 
that. 

9157.  But  you  think  they  should  be  indicated? — 
Yes. 

9158.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — We  know  that  there 
are  some  persons  who  cannot  learn  passages  by 
heart;  you  say  you  approve  of  candidates  being  ex- 
pected to  learn  good  passages  by  heart ? — Yes;  I 
think  it  is  a good  training.  It  is  useful. 

9159.  Dr.  Barkley. — It  is  said  that  the  examina- 
tions test  the  memory,  more  than  anything  else; 
you  say  that  in  your  paper? — Yes. 

9160.  Do  the  examinations  not  test  other  quali- 
ties, in  addition  to  memory  ? — Yes,  but  many  of  the 
questions  put  by  some  examiners  are  such  as  to  test 
the  memory  merely. 

9161.  But  the  whole  paper  could  not  be  said  to 
be  intended  to  test  the  memory  only? — No;  not  the 
whole  paper. 


9162.  Is  not  a large  portion  of  the  papers  devoted 
to  testing  other  faculties? — Yes, - of  course.  Com- 
position, for  instance,  tests  other  faculties  than 
memory. 

9163.  As  regards  spelling,  you  seem  to  think  that 
our  rules  make  spelling  of  no  importance? — I do  not 
say  of  no  importance ; I merely  commented  on  the 
fact  that  a large  number  of  the  boys  who  have  been 
through  the  Intermediate  course  are  not  able  to- 
spell  common  words,  and  the  handwriting  of  nearly 
all  of  them  is  very  bad. 

9164.  Is  it  not  always  the  case  that  some  boys, 
find  more  difficulty  in  learning  to  spell  than  the 
majority? — Yes;  but  not  a large  number. 

9165.  Have  you  had  experience  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  boys  who  present  themselves  at  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  and  who  do  not  spell  cor- 
rectly, is  very  large? — Yes.  I examined  about  700- 
last  year,  and  only  about  ten  wrote  a legible  hand . 
and  the  spelling  of  a great  many  was  very  bad. 

9166.  You  examined  in  the  Junior  Grade? — Yes; 
the  Junior  Grade  boys  were  over  age. 

9167.  I suppose  it  was  from  the  over-age  boys 
that  you  got  the  strange  answer — a list  of  rivers 
flowing  into  the  German  Ocean,  when  the  question 
asked  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea? — -Yes. 

9168.  I see  the  other  examiners  in  the  Junior 
Grade  said  that  that  question  was  well  answered? — 
Yes;  I had  all  the  over-age  boys. 

9169.  Did  you  find  many  answers  of  that  kind 
among  them? — Yes. 

9170.  But  amongst  the  other  boys  it  was  not  com- 
mon?— No.  I mentioned  that  as  an  example  of 
what  I meant — that  the  teaching  of  geography  seems 
to" be  in  general  the  making  up  of  a number  of  lists. 

9171.  But  it  qualifies  your  statement  very  much 
when  it  appears  that  you  refer  only  to  over-age 
boys  ? — Yes ; but  it  is  an  example  of  what  I meant, 
that  such  mistakes  are  the  natural  result  of  cram- 

9172.  If  there  is  to  be  any  examination  in  geogra- 
phy at  all,  don’t  you  think  that  students  should 
know  something  of  the'  important  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  Irish  Sea? — Certainly. 

9173.  Another  point  that  you  refer  to  is  that  of 
English  composition.  You  seem  to  think  that  the 
recent  change  in  our  rules  was  intended  to  make 
English  composition  less  important? — Not  at  all; 
but  that  the  effect  of  the  rule  would  be  that  less  at- 
tention would  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  English 
composition  in  the  schools. 

9174.  You  think  an  examiner  would  hesitate  to> 
adjudge  that  a composition  was  grossly  defective. 
Why  should  he  hesitate,  if  it  were  in  fact  grossly 
defective? — “Grossly  defective"  is  a strong,  and 
rather  vague  term. 

9175.  The  words  “ grossly  defective,”  in  the  rule, 
refer  to  orthography  and  grammar.  I do  not  think 
it  is  a vague  term ; and  there  is  a further  proviso 
that  the  examiner  may  say  that  the  candidate 
has  shown  an  inability  to  express  himself  in  reason- 
ably correct  English? — My  idea  as  to  that  is  that 
something  more  should  be  required  from  a pupil 
as  regards  spelling,  and  grammar,  and  ability  to  ex- 
press himself  in  reasonably  correct  English.  I think 
the  exercise  in  composition  should  only  be  to  ask 
the  candidate  to  give  a description  of  some  simple 
fact  that  he  had  met  with  in  his  reading.  I ant 
quite  aware  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
English  composition  and  that  in  Latin  and  Greek ; 
that  in  Latin  and  Greek  you  give  the  candidate  a 
passage  in  one  language,  and  ask  him  to  translate 
it  into  another ; he  has  not  to  supply  ideas ; he  has 
simply  to  translate  the  ideas  which  are  furnished  t" 
him.  In  English  composition,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  candidate  is  required  to  originate  ideas,  and  to 
express  them  in  correct  English.  I would  obviate 
that  difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  by  asking  him  to 
narrate  some  fact  that  he  had  met  with  in  some 
author  which  he  had  read.  I would  furnish  him, 
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as  far  as  possible,  with  the  ideas,  in  that  way,  and 
1 should  require  him  to  describe  the  fact  in  reason- 
ably correct  English,  and  correct  grammar  and  spell- 
ing. 

9176.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a candidate  can  ex- 
press himself  with  fair  correctness  when  he  is  supplied 
with  the  ideas,  if  he  can  clearly  express  what  he 
means  to  say,  and  with  correct  grammar  and  spell- 
ing, that  that  is  as  much  as  an  examiner  would  have 
a right  to  expect  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades? — Yes;  certainly  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
I would  be  satisfied  with  that. 

9177.  You  suggest  that  modern  languages  are 
neglected,  because  less  marks  are  assigned  to  them 
than  to  Latin  or  Greek.  As  a fact,  do  not  almost 
all  the  boys  take  up  French  as  a subject? — I do  not 
say  they  are  utterly  neglected;  but  that  they  are 
not  taught  properly,  in  the  sense  of  teaching  the 
pronunciation . 

9178.  I do  not  think  that  is  exactly  what  you 
say  : you  say  the  programme  gives  a preponderating 
number  of  marks  to  Latin  and  Greek,  as  compared 
with  modern  languages  and  science? — Yes;  science, 
certainly,  is  neglected.  No  doubt  a good  many  take 
French,  but  the  proportion  taking  German  is  small. 

9179.  But  of  those  who  do  take  French,  Italian, 
or  Gennan,  a large  proportion  gain  high  marks  on 
the  papers? — Yes;  but  my  point  is  that,  judging 
by  the  standard  of  the  practical  interests  of  the 
pupil,  it  would  be,  in  most  cases,  more  to  his  advan- 
tage to  take  French  and  German  than  Greek,  be- 
cause the  small  amount  of  Greek  he  could  succeed  in 
.acquiring  during  the  Intermediate  education  course 
is,  as  far  as  culture  and  the  real  influence  of  classical 
education  go,  almost  nil. 

9180.  Of  course  it  depends,  to  a great  extent, 
upon  what  the  eventual  aim  of  the  pupil  is? — Cer- 
tainly ; but  if  yom-  system  makes  it  the  interest  of 
candidates,  in  order  to  succeed  in  getting  a number 
of  marks,  to  take  up  Latin  and  Greek,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  science  and  modern  languages,  I think  the 
system  is  objectionable  in  that  respect. 

9181.  You  speak  of  the  system  making  it  the  in- 
terest of  candidates  to  take  up  Latin  and  Greek ; do 
you  think  it  is  really  more  their  interest,  under  the 
programme  as  it  stands,  to  take  up  Latin 
or  Greek  rather  than  French  and  Italian,  by 
which  they  can  obtain  the  same,  or  even  a higher 
number  of  mai-ks — can  they  not  obtain  a higher 
number  of  marks  by  taking  up  French  and  Italian 
than  they  can  by  devoting  the  same  amount  of  study 
to  Greek  or  Latin?— I think  many  boys  take  up 
Latin  who  would  take  up  German  if  you  increased 
the  number  of  marks  for  German.  My  suggestion 
is  that  if  you  give  1,200  marks  for  Greek,  you 
should  give  1,200  for  German  also.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  amount  of  work  imposed  on  a pupil 
in  the  study  of  the  two  languages  is  not  the  same, 
I should  answer  that  the  inspector  should  see  that 
the  pupil  has  been  taught  to  converse  in  the  modern 
language,  and  that  he  had  learned  it  as  a living 


language ; and  if  it  is  thoroughly  learned  in  that  \Fcb.  10, 1S99.' 
way,  it  means  as  much  work  as  Greek ; and  I say  Mr  jnme3  j. 
the  same  with  regard  to  Latin,  to  some  extent.  Macken,  b.a 

9182.  Surely  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin  re- 
quires much  more  labour  on  the  part  of  a student 
than  to  pass  an  examination  in  French? — Yes,  if  .t 
is  merely  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  language; 
but  I make  the  proviso  that  candidates  should  learn 
the  modern  language  as  a living  language,  that  they 
should  pronounce  it  well,  and  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  in  it. 

9183.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Have  you  had 
personal  experience  of  pupils  being  taught  to  pro- 
nounce French  otherwise  than  correctly?— Yes;  I 
have  known  of  schools  in  winch  students  were 
taught  to  pronounce  French  words  just  as  if  they 
were  English  words  spelled  in  the  same  way. 

9184.  That  has  come  under  your  own  obser- 
vation?— It  has. 

9185.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  has  been  the 
result  of  the  teaching  they  received  in  the  schools, 
and  that  this  strange  method  of  teaching  was  the 
result  of  the  system  on  which  our  examinations  are 
conducted  ? — Yes ; I am  aware  that  in  some  schools 
French  has  been  taught  for  examination  purposes 
only. 

9186.  Have  you  yourself  met  with  pupils  who  had 
been  taught  in  that  way  ? I do  not  ask  you  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  pupils  or  schools;  I think  it 
would  be  better  not  to  name  them;  I ask  merely, 
have  you  met  with  pupils  who  have  told  you  that 
they  were  taught  in  that  way? — Yes. 

9187.  O’Conor  Don. — How  many? — Well,  the 
pupils  I have  before  my  mind  were  from  small  pro- 
vincial schools;  they  told  me  the  method  adopted 
in  their  case  was  to  make  the  French  language 
purely  a matter  of  writing  and  spelling. 

9188.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — At  all  events,  you 
have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  met  with  pupils  who  had 
been  taught  in  that  way? — I have. 

9189.  There  is  no  real  check  upon  that  method  of 
teaching  in  our  system? — No ; an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  some  of  the  papers.  The  candidates  have 
been  asked  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  a few 
words ; but  I do  not  think  that  that  is  an  adequate 
check  upon  it. 

9190.  However,  the  fact  that  the  examiners  put 
questions  of  that  sort  on  the  papers  showed  their 
opinion  that  some  necessity  existed  of  checking  the 
method  of  teaching  you  refer  to  ? — Certainly. 

9191.  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  hear  that  method 
of  teaching  prevailed  in  more  than  one  school  ? — Yes. 

9192.  How  many  schools? — Did  it  prevail  in  two 
schools? — Yes ; more  than  two. 

9193.  How  many  schools? — Three  schools.  I 
have  heard  of  it  certainly  in  three  schools. 

9194.  Were  they  small  schools? — Yes ; small  pro- 
vincial schools. 

The  Witness  ivithdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  February 

14  th. 
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INTEKMELIATE  EDUCATION  (IKELAND)  COMMISSION. 


NINETEENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14th,  1809. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42£  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O'Conor  Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd 
Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His  Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J. 
Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Douglas 
Hyde,  xl.d. 


Douglas  Hyde,  ll.d.,  President  of  the  Gaelic  League,  examined. 


, 9195.  Chairman.— Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  the  Com- 

mittee of  the  Gaelic  League  have  stated  that  you 
will  bring  before  us  their  views  ? — Yes ; I have  been 
deputed  to  do  that. 

9196.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  they  are? — 
I must  premise  that  the  Gaelic  League  is  an  organisa- 
tion which  is  a teaching  body,  and  engaged  in  doing 
teaching  work  voluntarily  that  the  Government  has 
not  done.  It  consists  of  ninety-two  branches,  of  which 
seventy  branches  are  in  Ireland.  The  numbers  in 
each  branch  vary  from  fifty  to  400,  in  or  about,  sc 
that  it  is  an  important  body  engaged  in  important 
educational  work.  It  also  conducts  a monthly  maga- 
zine, and  until  recently  conducted  a weekly  paper 
in  Irish,  and  on  Irish  matters.  It  also  holds  an 
Oireachtas,  or  Eisteddfod,  at  which  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  LI 00  or  L150  are  given  away  for  literary 
excellence  in  poetry  and  prose.  Wherever  a branch 
of  the  Gaelic  League  is  established  it  is  of  consider- 
able educational  importance  in  reaching  the  people, 
because  it  trains  the  people  in  oratory,  in  power  of 
expression,  in  aesthetic  appreciation  of  literature, 
and  in  song  and  in  music,  and  it  holds  classes  which 
are  attended  very  largely  by  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.  All  this  is  done  through  the  medium 
of  the  Irish  language,  which — I lay  importance  upon 
this — is  the  only  language  in  which  the  people  appear 
to  be  approachable  on  these  subjects.  I desire  to 
give  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  Irish  a 
far  better  place  upon  any  system  of  Intermediate 
education  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Before  T 
do  that,  I wish  to  describe  briefly  the  conditions 
which,  when  the  Gaelic  League  was  founded,  it  found 
prevailing  all  over  the  country — north,  south,  east, 
and  west;  and  to  point  out  the  work  which  the 
Gaelic  League  has  been  doing  in  neutralising  those 
conditions;  and  to  point  out  further  that  any 
attempt  at  disparaging  Celtic  or  Irish  upon  the 
Intermediate  programme  will  set  back  and  neutralise 
the  efforts  that  the  Gaelic  League  has  been  making 
in  an  educational  direction.  The  conditions  we 
found  were  briefly  these.  We  found,  wherever  we 
went,  and  we  went  over  about  ten  or  eleven  counti.  s 
of  Ireland,  whenever  we  entered  a house,  the  parents 
speaking  one  language  and  the  children  speaking 
another.  We  found  that  if  you  addressed  the 
children  in  their  parents’  language  they  hung  their 
heads  for  shame,  and  they  slunk  out  of  the  cabin 
like  whipped  hounds,  as  if  you  had  pointed  out 
some  blot  in  the  escutcheon,  or  some  crime  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of.  When  we  saw  that,  we  began 
to  think  that  things  were  not  right.  We  found  that 
an  Irish-speaking  child  has  a most  extensive  vocabu- 
lary. A friend  of  mine  resided  for  three  months  in 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  during  those  three  months' 
,ie  took  ."’own  the  vocabulary  of  people  who  could 
neither  riad  nor  write,  and  found  that  they  had  a 
vocabulary  of  2,500  words.  I have  taken  a vocabu- 


lary of  3,000  words  in  a place  where  Irish  is  nearly 
a dead  language,  and  if  you  go  down  to  the  really 
Irish-speaking  places,  especially  in  Cork  or  Kerry, 
I should  think  the  ordinary  vocabulary  would  be 
about  6,000  words  as  a language  actually  in  use  in 
a most  intimate  way.  I need  not  tell  you  that  the 
ordinary  English  peasant  has  a vocabulary  of  only 
about  500  words,  or,  perhaps,  at  the  most,  800' 
words.  An  ordinary  English-speaking  peasant  is  a 
most  inferior  animal  to  the  ordinary  Irish  peasant, 
for  that  reason. 

9197.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  mean  a vocabu- 
lary  in  English? — Yes.  We  thought  that  to  allow 
this  splendid  vocabulary  and  all  the  ideas  it  gives 
rise  to,  to  lie  dormant  was  a sheer  waste  of  in- 
tellectual power.  Then  we  found  that  the  people 
were  not  only  ashamed  of  their  own  language,  but 
were  ashamed  of  their  own  Irish  surnames,  in  every 
possible  instance  translating  them  and  changing 
them,  and  the  result  of  the  change  is  positively 
disastrous  to  Ireland  as  a country,  because  supposing 
some  Irishman  goes  to  America,  and  throws  some 
bridge  across  some  river,  or  makes  some  startling 
discovery,  that  man  has  changed  his  name,  and  the 
credit  does  not  go  to  Ireland  or  the  Irish  race ; but 
to  somebody  else  altogether.  For  instance,  we  see 
that  the  Irish  race  has  given  a President  to  the 
Free  States  of  America,  and  has  given  a President 
to  France.  If  MKinley  had  done  what  so  many 
others  of  his  name  did,  and  signed  himself  Ginly, 
he.  would  have  been  put  down  as  a Saxon,  or  if 
M'Mahon  had  changed  his  name,  the  Irish  race 
would  have  lost  the  credit  of  those  men.  Out  of 
400  O’Byrne’s  in  New  York,  only  four  of  them  had 
retaiued  their  name  of  O’Byrne;  all  the  rest  had 
become  Burns.  The  Gaelic  League  thought  this  a 
great  calamity.  I have  given  instances  elsewhere  of 
the  way  in  which  about  300  surnames  of  Irishmen 
have  been  changed,  and  they  were  being  changed 
every  day,  until  the  League  was  started  in  order  to 
eombat  it.  This  Commission  alone  have  hat 
instances  of  it.  Many  of  the  name  of  O’Sheehan 
have  called  themselves  Hydes,  and  I hear  the 
M'Gaffeys,  a branch  of  the  MDevitt  in  Donegal, 
are  calling  themselves  Mahaffy,  and  the  O’Crowlevs 
have  also,  I believe,  become  Crawley. 

9198.  Is  it  through  the  influence  of  the  Gaelic 
League  that  the  M'Gaffeys  are  calling  themselves 
Mahaffy? — I do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Mahaffy. 
who  gave  evidence  before  this  Commission  is  of  that 
branch  of  the  M'Gaffeys  or  not,  but  I have  been  told 
of  a branch  of  the  M'Gaffeys  who  have  become 
Mahaffys.  We  find  the  same  thing  reflected  in 
our  Christian  names.  A clergyman,  Father 
O’Reilly,  told  me  when  he  was  on  the  Australian 
mission,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
Irish  parents  to  christen  the  children  by  the 
name  of  the  Irish  patron  saint,  St.  Patrick. 
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And  the  Bishop  of  Auckland  said,  “Whenever  I 
am  called  upon  to  baptise  an  Irish  child,  if  they 
put  in  an  Irish  name  at  all  they  put  it  at  the  tail 
of  half-a-dozen  other  names,  for  example,  “ Ferdinand 
Robert  Augustus  Patrick,”  Patrick  being  given  in 
a shame-faced  sort  of  whisper  at  the  end.  The  same 
thing  holds  good  with  regard  to  a second  Irish 
Christian  name,  that  of  the  other  Irish  patron  saint 
—Saint  Bridget.  You  hear  it  said,  “ God  forbid  that 
I should  handicap  my  child  in  life  by  calling  her 
Bridget.”  It  is  to  efface  that  state  of  things  that 
the  Gaelic  League  has  come  in.  In  Scotland,  for 
instance,  “ Macintyre  ” has  remained,  but  not  a 
single  Irish  MTntyre  has  remained.  “ Mickey 
Free”  was  really  a MTntyre;  it  was  just  a chance 
that  he  was  not  Mickey  Carpenter,  because 
the  name  may  be  translated  that  way  too. 
Then,  in  the  same  way,  with  regard  to 
songs.  We  never  found  people  singing  a native 
song,  such  as  “ Eileen  Aroon,”  or  any  of  the  deeply 
beautiful  Irish  songs  that  ha  ve  elicited  the  admiration 
of  almost  everybody  acquainted  with  the  music  of  song. 
A lady  in  County  Galway  lately  asked  one  of  those 
Irish  speaking  peasants,  “ Sing  me  a real  Irish  song 
for  these  English  friends  that  are  staying  with  me.” 
and  the  man  began  to  sing,  “ Where  did  you  get 
that  hat,  where  did  you  get  that  tile,”  as  a typical 
Irish  song.  I am  happy  to  say  that  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Gaelic  League  I had  a letter  the 
other  day  from  that  lady,  saying  that  the  workmen 
who  are  planting  a wood  there  for  her,  have  bound 
themselves  together  to  speak  nothing  in  future  but 
Irish.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  good  can  result  to 
national  character  from  such  a state  of  tilings  as 
that,  where  the  children  are  ashamed  of  their  names, 
ashamed  of  their  past,  of  their  national  games,  and 
of  their  national  songs.  No  wise  Government, 
unless  it  was  deliberately  playing  the  game  to 
weaken  the  people,  would  have  allowed  such  a tone 
of  mind  as  that  to  have  arisen,  and,  in  connection 
with  this,  I wish  to  read  one  line  from  a letter  from 
Mr.  York  Powell.  Mr.  York  Powell  is  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Oxford.  Tie  says,  “ I am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  English  in  Ireland,  and  the 
English  and  Scotch  settlers  in  Ireland,  had  chosen 
to  encourage  the  study  of  Irish,  they  would  have 
made  things,  politically  and  socially,  much  better 
and  easier.  There  is  still  time  to  do  much  in  this 
direction  if  the  Government  is  wise  and  shrewd.  I 
am  not,  as  you  know,  a ‘ mystic  ’ or  a believer  in 
‘ Celtic  glamour,’  or  the  rubbish  (good-natured  fantas- 
tic rubbish,  but  still  rubbish  to  my  mind)  that  is 
being  talked  now  a good  deal ; and  I do  not  like  it, 
because  it  is  based  upon  a lot  of  idle  theories  that 
cannot  hold  water  or  fire,  or  any  other  decent 
element,  and  I am  not  writing  to  you  as  a politician, 
and  I have  no  Tow  to  hoe.’  It  is  as  a scholar,  and 
as  one  who  has  a practical  acquaintance  with  educa- 
tion, and  with  schools  and  school-work,  that  I state 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  would  be  a very  grave 
and  retrograde  step  for  the  Royal  Commission  tc 
try  to  do  away  with  the  study  of  Celtic  as  a school 
subject.  It  is  a good  subject,  a useful  subject,  and 
a subject  that,  far  from  being  discouraged,  should 
be  encouraged  by  any  who  really  care  for  education 
in  the  true  sense  in  Ireland.”  Well,  the  Gaelic 
League  is  trying  to  undo  that  tone  of  mind,  and  1 
feel  certain  that  in  this  real  educational  effort,  as 
far  as  that  part  of  its  work  goes,  it  has  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  Commissioners.  But,  it  may  be  alleged, 
and  it  has  often  been  alleged  to  me,  that  this  is  all 
very  fine  and  very  sentimental,  but  that  the  man 
who  translates  his  name  from  O’Brollahan  into 
Guthrie,  or  from  MacRory  into  Rogers,  the  man 
who  would  blush  if  you  spoke  to  him  in  the 
language  that  his  father  and  mother  spoke,  who 
sings  “ Over  the  garden  wall  ” instead  of  “ Eileen 
Aroon,”  is  just  as  well  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  many  people  think  he  is  better  fitted,  than  the 
man  who  is  true  to  his  ancestral  past.  It  is  a 


matter  of  experience  with  the  Gaelic  League,  which 
has  ramifications  over  all  the  country,  with  branches 
in  eighteen  counties,  that  it  has  seen  reason  at 
ever)'  hand's  turn  to  discredit  such  a theory  as  that, 
and  to  disbelieve  it;  and  a book  which  I happened 
to  be  reading  the  other  day — “ Beddoe’s  Races  of 
Great  Britain,”  I think  is  the  name  of  it — proved  by 
statistics  that  the  Welsh  people,  when  they  went 
abroad,  got  on  better  as  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
and  made  more  money  than  any  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  and  yet,  it  is  the  Welsh 
alone  with  whom  this  love  for  their  ancestral 
language  and  ancestral  customs  is  a positive  passion. 
The  Gaelic  League  believes  that  the  principle  of 
nationality,  rightly  understood,  and  altogether  apart 
from  politics — I lay  stress  upon  that,  altogether 
apart  from  politics — the  reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
the  principles  of  patriotism  in  a non-political  sense 
— we  believe  that  not  only  have  they  a moral,  but 
a high  economic  value  as  well.  We  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
said  in  speaking  to  the  Welsh : “ The  attachment  to 
your  country  has  in  it  in  some  degree  the  nature 
both  of  an  appeal  to  energy  and  an  incitement  to  its 
development,  and  likewise  no  few  elements  of  a 
moral  standard.”  In  that  we  thoroughly  concur. 
Now,  the  raising  or  the  lowering  of  the  status  of 
the  national  language  in  the  national  education,  and 
especially  of  the  Intermediate  Board,  will  have  a 
powerful  indirect  influence,  either  in  discouraging 
or  encouraging  the  growth  of  such  a sentiment  as 
obtains  in  Ireland,  and  which  we  attempt  to  neutra- 
lise. A feeling  of  snobbishness,  a want  of  national 
self-respect  and  national  self-reliance — these  are  the 
great  enemies  of  the  Irish  language,  and  the  Board, 
by  raising  the  national  language  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  system  of  national  education,  will  gain  a 
victory  over  these.  The  study  of  it  will  create 
amongst  Irish  boys,  more  than  any  other  study, 
perhaps,  feelings  of  national  and  personal  self- 
respect,  in  which  they  are  at  present  so  deplorably 
wanting,  but  without  .which  we,  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  believe  that  no  healthy  prosperity  is  possible. 
We  thoroughly  believe  in  what  Lord  Farrer,  Lord 
Welby,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Currie  say,  at  page  fifty-one 
of  the  final  report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, where  they  write  that  “ the  absence  of  these 
qualities  (of  independence  and  of  self-reliance)  has, 
in  our  opinion,  been  the  main  cause  of  the  backward 
condition  which  so  exceptionally  distinguishes  Ire- 
land from  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  But 
the  people  who  are  taught  to  regard  the  language 
of  their  homes,  and  of  their  ancestors,  as  a thing  to 
be  ignored,  or  to  be  ashamed  of,  who  see  it  degraded, 
not  merely  below  English,  but  below  two  foreign 
languages,  are  they  likely  to  possess  such  qualities? 
I now  come  to  the  national  reasons  for  encouraging 
the  national  language.  National,  in  a non-political 
sense,  I repeat  again.  Up  to  the  great  famine  of 
1847,  Irish  was,  roughly  speaking,  the  language  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  except  the  north-east  comer 
of  it,  and  it  had  been  spoken  there  for  2,000  years, 
not  only  by  the  Milesians  themselves,  but  by  the 
children  of  every  invader  who  gained  footing  in  this 
island — Normans,  Danes,  Elizabethans,  and  Crom- 
wellians.  The  history  of  modem  Irish  literature 
swarms  with  the  names  of  Keatings,  Cusacks,  Con- 
dons, Englishes,  and  other  non-Milesians,  who 
became  Irish  through  the  force  of  the  national 
language.  Irish  was  the  language,  if  not  of  the 
father,  then  of  the  grandfather,  and  if  not 
of  the  grandfather,  then,  certainly,  of  the 
great-grandfather,  of  almost  every  boy  ex- 
amined before  the  Intermediate  Board  at  the 
present  day.  The  very  cast  of  their  features,  the 
expression  of  their  faces,  their  laryngeal  peculiarities, 
their  accent  in  speaking, — all  this  is  largely  the 
product  of  the  Irish  language  spoken  for  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years  by  all  who  went  before  them. 
The  very  English  which  they  speak  swarms  with 
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Irish  idioms.  To  these  boys,  Irish,  though  at 
present  a lost  language,  is  not  a foreign  language. 
To  it  they  respond,  and  they  respond  with  vigour 
and  quickness.  Now,  it  requires  a long  and  tedious 
training  to  make  a Celt  or  a Teuton  read  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  classical  literature,  and  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because  he  belongs 
to  a different  race  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
they  are  alien  races,  and  he  must  read  himself  with 
pain  and  loss  of  time  into  their  thoughts  in  order 
to  appreciate  their  literature.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  Irishman,  even  though  he  has  lost  the  Irish 
language  altogether,  will  yet  imbibe  the  benefits  of 
classical  study  from  Irish  literature  in  a way  he 
could  not  do  from  any  other,  because  every  fibre 
of  his  being  will  pulsate  and  thrill,  responsive  to 
some  chord  in  the  Irish  language,  which  was  the 
language  of  his  ancestors  before  him.  I wish  to  pub 
in  a letter  on  that  subject  which  I received  from  a 
lady,  who  is,  at  least  as  much  identified  with 
education  in  Ireland  as  any  who  have  been  examined 
before  this  Commission,  but  who  does  not  wish 
me  to  give  her  name.  She  writes,  “ When  I began 
to  learn  Irish,  I felt  as  though  the  words  were  not 
unfamiliar  to  me,  and  my  mind  went  out  naturally 
to  them.  I felt  as  if  they  were  drawing  out  of  me 
something  that  I had  not  known  was  there.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  till  then  I had  not  been  myself, 
and  was  now  finding  myself;  or  that,  underlying 
what  I had  been,  there  was  another  self  with  possi- 
bilities of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  expression  that 
I had  been  totally  unconscious  of.  Then  followed 
an  immense  regret  that  I am  now  too  old  to  learn 
Irish  well,  and  that  I shall  never  be  able  to  express 
my  thoughts  in  my  own  language.  I never 
experienced  any  feelings  of  the  same  kind  in 
beginning  any  other  language,  and  I have  attempted 
a few.”  Indeed  she  has  attempted  many  of  them. 
“ You  may  make  any  use  you  please  of  what  I have 
written,  provided  you  do  not  make  it  easy  to  identify 
me.”  In  thorough  agreement  with  that,  I wish  just 
to  read  a line  out  of  a long  -letter — which  I desire  to 
put  in,  but  which  I will  not  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  the  Commission  by  reading  the  whole  of — by  the 
author  of  “ The  Cuchullin  Saga,”  published  the  other 
day  in  London.  The  author  is  Miss  Hull*  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society,  and  who  is  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society  over 
there.  Her  testimony  is  important,  because  it  shows 
the  effect  that  the  teaching  of  Irish  has  upon  the 
denationalised  Irishmen  of  London.  “I  may  say,” 
she  says,  “ that,  personally,  the  study  of  Irish 
exercises  over  me  a fascination  which  I have  never 
experienced  in  learning  any  other  modem  tongue, 
and  I find  that  it  has  the  same  immense  interest 
for  our  students  here.  I have  never  seen  anything 
to  compare  with  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness 
with  which  the  study  of  the  language  has  been 
taken  up.  It  appears  to  exercise  both  an  intellectual 
and  a moral  influence  over  the  students.  Many  of 
them  are  young  men  engaged  all  day  in  various 
public  offices,  and  young  women,  employed  in  the 
General  Post  Office.  Yet,  after  a hard  day’s  work, 
they  meet  together  to  study  the  language  with  an 
energy  and  perseverance,  which  I have  never  seen 
applied  to  any  other  intellectual  pursuit.  While 
in  their  holidays  they  find  a new  and  healthful  field 
of  recreation  in  gathering  the  folk-lore  and  songs  and 
studying  the  antiquities  of  their  own  parts  of  the 
country.  Surely  every,  possible  facility  should  be 
put  in  the  way  of  such  rational  and  wholesome 
recreations  and  pursuits.  That  all  these  students 
should  become  scholars  of  the  older  tongue  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  expected;  such  extended  studies 
require  leisure  and  long-continued  application.  Some 
of  them,  however,  are  pm-suing  their  studies  further, 
and  are  making  them  practically  useful  in  the  com- 
pilation of  dictionaries,  the  collection  of  MSS.,  and 
the  dissemination  of  healthy  Irish  literature,  to 
counteract  the  .debasing  influence  of  the  cheap  and 


unwholesome  English  sensational  fiction  that  is 
circulated  among  the  peasant  classes  in  Ireland.” 
Irish  is  still  spoken  over  one-thud  of  Ireland,  and 
by  one-seventh  of  its  population,  and  besides  those 
who  habitually  speak  it,  many  thousands  understand 
something  of  it,  and  their  English  is  Irish  idiom  in 
an  English  garb.  Irish  is  largely  spoken  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  by  nearly  as  many 
people  who  know  no  English  as  in  Ireland 
itself,  I believe,  at  all  events,  by  about 
40,000  people.  It  has  taken  a fix-rn  hold  in  Canada, 
and  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  I ever  had 
was  meeting  an  officer,  who  was  stationed  in  New 
Brunswick,  who  was  a great  grandson  of  a member 
of  one  of  the  great  Scotch  clans,  banished  aftex 
Culloden.  Be  spoke  Scotch  Gaelic  perfectly,  and  he 
told  me  that  it  had  taken  root  all  over  Prince 
Edwai-d’s  Island.  I need  not  say  that  the  fact  of 
our  both  speaking  Irish  was  of  enormous  value  to  me, 
they  immediately  put  me  upon  the  mess,  and  the 
officer  showed  me  every  possible  consideration. 
Consequently,  Irish  is  the  living  tongue  of  as  many 
people  as  speak  half-a-dozen  modern  languages  of 
Europe — Greek,  Servian,  Bulgarian,  Norwegian,  o?- 
Danish.  Consequently,  no  system  of  Irish  education 
can  possibly  ignore  its  existence.  I have  heard  it 
argued  that  there  is  no  genuine  desii-e  amongst  the 
Irish  .people  to  take  up  the  study  of  Irish.  On  the 
‘contrary,  there  is  a ti-emendously  strong  and  con- 
stantly-rising tide  of  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  During 
the  passing  cf  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  a 
memorial,  signed  by  forty  or  fifty  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament,  was  presented  in  favoxu  of  including 
Irish  amongst  the  subjects.  The  result  of  includ- 
ing it,  even  though  it  has  only  been  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  year's  that  it  has  begun  to  bear  fruit, 
has  been  to  enormously  stimulate  intellectual  activity 
hi  Ireland,  and  has  amply  justified  the  prescience 
and  foi-esight  of  the  statesmen  who  included  it  in 
the  Intermediate  course.  In  order  to  prove  that,  I 
may  say  that  when  I first  came  to  Dublin,  I used 
to  go  into  the  bookshop  of  old  John  O’Daly,  in 
Anglesey-street,  and  I saw  there  on  the  shelves  the 
four  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic 
Society  in  Irish,  which  he  was  unable  to  sell.  Thanks 
to  the  intellectual  activity  that  has  been  developed  in 
Ireland  dui-ing  the  last  few  years,  lai-gely  owing  to 
the  inclusion  of  Irish  in  the  Intel-mediate  Education, 
every  one  of  those  books  has  been  sold  out,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  now  for  love  or  money  to  get  a copy 
of  them.  I printed  a book  of  “ Love  Songs,”  which 
went  through  two  editions  immediately,  although  it 
is  an  Irish  book.  There  are  more  books  being 
printed  in  Dublin  in  Irish,  outside  of  religious 
books,  than  are  being  printed  in  the  English 
language.  There  were  twenty-five  books  of  different 
kinds  published  by  the  Gaelic  League ; I have  their 
names  here.  The  Commission  will  remember  that 
when  the  Board  reduced  the  marks  for  Irish  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  in  1896,  the  Irish  members 
immediately  moved  an  Address,  asking  her  Majesty 
to  withhold  her  assent  from  the  rules,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  Welsh  and  Scotch  members 
supported  them,.  This  shows  that  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives, so  far  as  they  count  for  anything,  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  claiming  a better  place  for  the 
national  language  than  it  at  present  possesses.  The 
feeling  of  the  public  has  been  made  manifest  by 
numerous  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
attended  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  local  repre- 
sentative men,  claiming  more  favourable  facilities 
for  the  teacning  of  Irish.  At  a congress  held  in  the 
Mansion  House,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
in  1894,  a similar  claim  was  put  forward.  I now 
come  to  another  reason  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  Irish.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  secondary  reasons  is  that  you  never  will  have 
university  students  of  Irish  unless  you  have  Inter- 
mediate ones,  nor  Intermediate  ones  unless  you  have 
primary  ones.  Now,  in  -primary- education,  Irish, 
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so  far  as  it  is  admitted  as  a study,  is  placed  upon 
a full  level  with  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German, 
and  in  the  university  course  it  is  placed  not  indeed 
on  a par  with  Latin  and  Greek,  but  on  a full  level 
with  French  and  German,  and  English.  Why  is  not 
the  same  thing  done  on  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board?  In  it  alone  is  Irish  degraded  to  a rank 
lower  than  two  foreign  languages.  As  an  optional 
subject  for  national  school  teachers,  Irish  may  be 
taken  up  by  Queen’s  Scholars  and  by  teachers  on  the 
same  conditions  as  French,  or  any  other  optional 
subject,  and  it  scores  as  highly.  In  the  examina- 
tion for  inspectors  of  national  schools,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Ireland,  Irish  counts  500 
marks,  exactly  the  same  as  English,  French,  or 
German.  But,  in  the  Intermediate  system  alone  it 
is  heavily  handicapped.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade 
it  counts  only  500,  while  two  foreign  languages, 
French  and  German,  are  accorded  700,  and  in  the 
other  three  grades  Irish  is  100  marks  below  each  of 
them.  Moreover,  to  make  things  still  more  unfair, 
200  marks  are  added  ip  the  commercial  course  in 
French  and  German,  thus  making  these  languages 
count  just  one-third  more  than  the  national  language 
of  Ireland.  I know  that  it  is  provided  by  Rule  50 
that,  in  awarding  medals  in  modem  languages, 
account  shall  not  be  taken  of  the  answering  of  a 
student  in  the  commercial  course;  but  no  such  rule 
holds  good  with  regard  to  exhibition  and  book  prizes, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  the  Gaelic  League 
wish  to  call  attention  to.  Now,  by  making  this 
discrepancy  between  the  value  of  Irish  as  an  Inter- 
mediate subject,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  a primary 
and  university  subject  on  the  other,  the  continuity 
of  Irish  Education  suffers,  and  we  run  a deadly  risk 
that  the  race  of  Irish  scholars,  who  are  needed  for 
the  elucidation  of  our  enormous  mass  of  MSS., 
amounting  at  the  least  to  1,000  octavo  volumes, 
will  be  cut  off.  “ The  more,”  says  Professor  Zimmer, 
I studied  the  Irish  language  of  the  ancient  MSS., 
the  more  indispensable  I found  a solid  knowledge 
of  the  modem  Irish  language.”  “What  material 
will  you  px-ovide  for  your  university  professors  ot 
Celtic  studies,”  writes  to  me  Kuno  Meyer,  ' if  you 
freeze  the  fountain  at  the  spring.”  “ It  must  be 
kept  in  mind.”  writes  to  me  Dr.  Holger  Pedei’sen, 
of  Copenhagen,  “that  there  is  a connection  between 
the  elementary  education  and  the  learned  studies ; 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  Irish  teaching  would, 
therefore,  be  the  same  as  proposing  that  Ireland 
should  altogether  leave  the  study  of  her  own  nation- 
ality to  the  Continental  scholars,  who  will  always 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  unmatched  importance 
of  the  Irish  language.”  “ If,”  writes  to  me  Professor 
Windisch,  “ a knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  should 
vanish  out  of  the  educated  circles  of  the  people,  and 
become  more  and  more  confined  to  a few  professional 
scholars,  then  once  more  the  doors  will  be  thrown 
open  wide  to  all  kinds  of  wild  theories,  such  as  we 
had  in  plenty  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  " 
But,  to  Keep  it  a possession  of  the  educated  classes, 
it  must,  occupy  in  the  Intermediate  system  at  least 
as  good  a place  as  it  occupies  in  primary  education, 
and  in  the  xmiversity  system.  And  for  what  reason 
should  it  not  ? I now  come  to  a very  important 
part  of  my  evidence,  and  that  is  the  value  of  Irish 
as  a spoken  language,  and  the  possibility  of  teacii- 
in<*  it  as  such.  Now,  the  possibility  of  teaching  Irish 
as  a spoken  language  is  infinitely  greater  than  the 
possibility  of  teaching  French  or  German.  Very 
very  few  schools  or  academies  in  Ireland  have  real 
Frenchmen  or  Germans  as  teachers,  and  even  where 
they  have  a Frenchman  or  German  resident  in  the 
school,  will  half-an-hour’s  class-work  out  of  she 
twenty-four  hours  teach  a child  to  become  a bi- 
linguist? — It  is  absolutely  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  you  go  throughout  Ireland  you  will 
find  Irish  people,  with  whom  you  may,  if  you  wisii, 
converse,  and  you  can  become  an  expert  bi-linguist. 
Dublin  swarms  with  them  ; Belfast  is  full  of  them; 
Londonderry  and  Galway  abound  with  Irish 
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speakers;  there  is  scarcely  a spot  in  Ireland  where  JW>.^M899. 
you  will  not  find  them.  Now,  the  importance  of  bi-  ponKius 
lingualism  is  enormous  in  education.  It  has  been  Hyde,  i.l.d 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  Welsh,  who 
know  both  languages — Welsh  and  English — master 
French  and  German  far  more  easily  in  Welsh  schools 
than  those  who  know  English  only.  It  must, 
however-,  be  taught  grammatically,  and  in  order  that 
it  may  be  taught  grammatically,  it  must  be 
encouraged  in  all  the  three  grades  of  education,  but 
especially  in  the  Intermediate.  If  you  allow  the 
enoxmoxis  vocabulary  of  Irish  speakers’  minds  to  lie 
dormant,  it  is  a sheer  waste  of  intellectual  power. 

And  Irish  is  not  a foreign  tongue  even  to  speakers 
of  English,  as  I said  before,  because  their  whole 
speech  is  shot  through  with  Irish  idioms. 

9199.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  is,  Irish 
speakei-s  of  English? — Yes.  Then,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Irish  is  a very  beautiful  and 
highly  inflected  language,  one  regular,  for  the  most 
part,  in  its  declensions  and  conjugations ; it  is  very 
subtle  and  accurate  in  its  idioms,  and  fully  as  well 
adapted  for  educational  pmposes  as  any  modern 
European  language.  It  is  now  once  again  putting 
forth  new  leaves  and  buds,  and  day  by  day  is 
assimilating  fresh  words  to  bring  it  into  touch  with 
the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  It  is  still 
spoken,  and  well  spoken,  by  a large  number  i.f 
educated  men  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  only  about  two 

' months  ago  since  I had  the  pleasui-e  of  attending  a 
large  meeting,  in  which  the  Primate  of  All  Ireland 
took  the  chair,  and  beside  him  was  the  Bishop  ol 
Raphoe,  and  half-a-dozen  monsignors,  a nxunber  of 
priests  and  educated  people,  and  not  one  word  was- 
spoken  by  anyone  through  the  whole  course  of  that 
meeting  except  in  Irish.  So  that  it  is  not  a dead 
language.  It  is  both  the  language  of  many  of  our 
educated  men,  and  the  language  of  a large  portion 
of  our  uneducated  men.  It  has  an  extraordinarily 
large  vocabulary,  and  a grand  power  of  word-forma- 
tion, so  that  any  objections  put  to  it  by  anonymous 
experts  as  a rugged  or  ragged  language,  fall 
absolutely  to  the  ground,  and  to  this  I hold  in  my 
hand  the  deliberate  testimony  of  nearly  all  the 
greatest  scientific  linguists  in  Europe ; and  I would 
ask  permission  of  the  Commission  to  hand  in  these 
letters  and  get  them  printed,  because  they  are  the 
last  word  to  be  said  on  the  subject  by  the  most 
eminent  professors  of  linguistic  studies  in  Europe. 

I do  not  intend  to  trouble  the  Commission  by  read- 
ing out  these  letters  in  detail ; I suppose  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  I hand  them  in,  and  if  they  are  printed 
hereafter. 

9200.  O’Conor  Don.— Perhaps  you  will  give  the 

names  of  the  writers  ?— 1 Certainly,  I carefully 
eschewed 

9201.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— You  might  give 
their  names,  their  positions,  and  their  qualifications 
for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject? — I must  sav 
first  that  I cai-efully  eschewed  writing  to  any  Irish 
scholar,  such  as  Dr.  Standisli  O'Grady  or  Dr. 

McCarthy;  I carefully  eschewed  writing  to  any  of 
those,  because  Irish  is  the  language  of  all  their 
ancestors  and  their  mother  language,  and  I thought 
their  views  might  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
what tainted.  I wrote  direct  to  Leipsic,  to  Dr 
Emest  Windisch,  and  to  Professor  Zimmer,  of 
Greifswald,  Prussia,  two  of  the  greatest  Celticists  in 
Europe ; I wrote  to  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  of  Liverpool, 
who  is  the  editor  of  “ Celtische  Philologie.”  I wrote 
to  Dr.  Stem,  of  Berlin ; Dr.  Holger  Pedersen,  of 
Copenhagen;  to  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  folk-lore— the  London 
publisher ; I went  to  Monsieur  Georges  Dottm,  ot 
Rennes.  I have  all  their  letters  here.  I translatea 
the  German  and  the  French  ones,  and  I beg  to  liana 
in,  the  originals  and  the  translations. 

9202  Did  vou  go  to  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  ? — I did 
not  go  to  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  for  the  same  reason 
— that  he  is  Irish. 
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Feb.  14, 1899.  9203.  Chairman. — Will  you  kindly  hand  them  in, 

Douglas  an.d  w®  will  have  them  printed? — Apropos  of  the 
Hyde,  i,i..o.  Irish  language  being  a valuable  language  for  teach- 
ing, I should  just  like  to  read  two  lines  from  Pro- 
fessor Zimmer’s  letter,  because  I know  that  directly 
opposite  evidence  was  put  in  by  a person  who  has 
been  at  the  study  of  Irish  for  about  two  years,  while 
Professor  Zimmer  has  given  up  his  life  to  it. 

9204.  Who  is  the  person  to  whom  you  refer? — 
Mr.  Edward  Gwynn,  of  Trinity  College.  “ With 
regard  to  the  Irish  language  as  a subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Intermediate  education  system  in 
Ireland,  I know  of  no  other  modem  language  which, 
regarded  purely  as  a language,  possesses  a higher 
educational  value  than  modern  Irish  for  a boy  who 
knows  English.  Practically,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  modern  literature,  a knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  outside  of  Ireland,  would  be  certainly  more 
valuable;  but  for  thorough  education  and  schooling 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  intellect,  Irish  stands  at  the 
very  least  on  a level  with  the  above-named  languages, 
in  fact,  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  them,  because 
it  is  more  characteristic,  and  consequently  gives  more 
matter  for  thought.  Through  the  phenomena  c? 
aspiration  and  eclipsis  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
languages,  which  combine  some  of  the  principal 
phenomena  of  Indo-European  speech,  but  which  are 
now  lost  in  other  Indo-European  tongues,  all  but  a 
few  fragmentary  remains,  Irish  opens  up  to  the 
growing  youth,  who  is  to  be  educated  to  think,  new' 
and  highly  instinctive  linguistic  points  of  view.” 
He  goes  on  to  enlarge  upon  that  at  much  greater 
length,  and  says,  “ I can  think  of  no  modern 

^language,  which,  for  any  Irish  boy,  who  knows 
English,  would  be  more  educational  than  Irish,  if  it 
be  rightly  taught  in  Intermediate  instruction.”  That 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  letter.  It  has 
been  said  that  modern  Irish  possesses  no  literature. 
The  truth  is  that  modem  Irish  possesses  an 
enormous  literature,  or  did  possess  an  enormous 
literature. 

9205.  Who  says  that  Irish  possesses  no  literature  ? 
— I believe  that  Mr.  Gwynn,  in  his  evidence,  has 
said  that. 

Chairman. — I have  never  heard  that  before;  I 
thought  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Irish  had 
an  enormous  literature. 

9206.  O’Conor  Don. — It  is  here;  I was  going  to 

ask  some  questions  on  that? — Owing  to  the  disgust- 
ing irreverence  for  the  past  that  the  Irish  have  been 
guilty  of,  and  of  which  I have  already  spoken,  that 
large  literature  has  suffered  immenselv  from  the 
destruction  of  MSS.  In  County  Clare,  a friend  of 
mine  went  into  a cabin,  and  found  children  destroy- 
ing manuscripts  on  the  floor.  In  one  he  found  a 
story  called  “ The  Affection  of  Dubhlocha  for 
Mongan  ” — for  which  the  libraries  of 

Europe  had  been  searched  through  in  vain,  and 
which  was  afterwards  discovered  in  the  “ Yellow 
Book  of  Leoan  ” — a single  copy  of  it.  It  was  printed 
from  that,  and  it  was  edited  with  all  the  care  and 
skill  that  two  such  world-renowned  scholars  as  Mr. 
Nutt  and  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  were  able  to  bestow  upon 
it;  and  they  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  texts  in  existence,  as  casting  a light  on  the 
anthropological  views  of  early  Ireland.  If  that 
single  MS.  had  been  lost,  then  my  MS.  would  have 
been  unique.  It  was  over  100  years  old.  That  tear- 
ing up  of  MSS.,  and  the  want  of  interest  in  their 
own  past,  has  enormously  affected  the  amount  of 
modem  Iiish  literature,  though  I should  think  that 
there  is  still  in  manuscript  enough  of  Irish  written 
within  the  last  200  years  to  fill  a couple  of  hundred 
octavo  volumes.  It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  we 
have  and  what  we  have  not.  There  is  nobody  to  delve 
in  this  mine ; there  is  no  money  set  apart  in  Ireland 
for  anybody  who  will  do  the  work ; it  must  be  done 
by  volunteers.  I know  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  catalogued  about  one-half  of  the  MSS.  in 
it,  and  the  catalogue  was  contained  in  thirteen 


volumes,  and  fills  3,448  pages ; and  from  looking  over 
that  catalogue,  and  comparing  it  as  well  as  I could, 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  10,000  pieces 
must  have  been  catalogued,  varying  from,  perhaps,  a 
single  verse  of  a song  up  to  a long  epic.  Even  if 
modern  Irish  possessed  a less  important  literature 
than  it  does,  I say  that  a language  is  mightier  than 
any  books  that  can  be  written  in  it ; and  if  there  was 
never  a line  written  in  it,  it  is  still  worthy  of  being 
taught  to  the  people  who  speak  it.  I would  also  wish 
to  say  that  in  one  respect  modern  Irish  literature 
introduces  the  student  to  what  no  other  language  will 
do.  There  is  a most  marvellous  system  of  prosody, 
self-evolved,  self-invented,  in  Irish,  that  no  other 
European  country  possesses.  Even  as  early  as  the 
year  750,  Irish  poets  were  making  the  most  perfect 
rhymes,  a thing  not  known  for  at  least  two  centuries 
later  in  any  other  modem  vernacular ; and  the  great 
Zeuss,  who  put  Celtic  studies  on  a sure  foundation, 
and  Constantin  Nigra,  have  strongly  urged  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  the  Celts  that  Europe  owes  the 
invention  of  rhyme,  and  the  modern  poets  of  Ireland 
have  carried  that  to  perfection,  that  people  who 
have  not  actually  read  their  poems  cannot  dream  of. 
The  modem  poetry  of  the  Irish  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  unique  literary  heritage,  and  I wish  to  read  two 
lines  apropos  of  that  from  this  letter  of  Miss  Hull’s. 

9207.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — For  that  reason  it 
does  not  bear  translation  easily? — No. 

9208.  It  reads  better  in  the  original? — Yes ; 
one  of  the  letters  from  Dr.  Windisch  says  that.  Miss 
Hull  says : “ The  natural  genius  of  the  people  can 
flow  freely  only  through  their  own  vernacular.  The 
Irish  character  is  highly  poetic  and  imaginative,  and 
the  expression  of  strong  feeling  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  very  delicate  and  subtle  similies,  which 
cannot  be  expressed  at  all  in  English,  but  for  which 
the  Irish  tongue  seems  to  be  specially  fitted.  See 
what  a number  of  very  lovely  poems  have  been 
written  within  quite  recent  times  by  peasants  in 
their  own  language,  which  would  certainly  never 
have  been  composed  in  any  foreign  tongue.  Your 
own  inimitable  collection  of  the  “Love  Songs  of 
Connacht,’  and  Dr.  Sigerson’s  fine  translation  in  the 
‘ Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,’  put  it  into  the  power 
of  English  readers  to  judge  of  this  for  themselves. 
The  composer  of  ‘ The  Pair  Hills  of  Eire  ’ was  a 
poor  exile  living  at  Hamburg  during  the  penal 
regime,  who,  in  spite  of  the  penal  laws  against 
education,  succeeded  in  mastering  the  classic 
tongues ; the  impassioned  and  elevated  poem, 

‘ Love’s  Despair,’  was  written  by  a young  farmer  in 
County  Cork,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  The  larger  number  of  these  later  poems 
are  written  by  quite  poor  people,  and  your  own 
collection  has  been  gathered  from  peasants  in  the 
humblest  station.  Yet  these  are  gems  of  poetry 
which  would  rank  high  in  any  collection  of  European 
lyrics.  I have  seen  no  English  lyrics  of  recent 
year's  that  can  approach  them  in  grace  and  tender- 
ness and  in  lovely  melody.  Surely  the  language 
that  inspires  and  expresses  thoughts  like  these  should 
be  encouraged  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the 
State  or  of  private  individuals.”  I have  nearly 
come  to  the  conclusion  now  of  what  I wish  to  say. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
educated  man  that  he  should  know  something  of 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  It 
is  positively  disgraceful  for  any  educated  man 
not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  his 
own  house,  or  his  own  townland,  or  his 
own  surroundings,  or  the  names  of  his 
neighbours,  and  what  they  mean;  and  the  letters 
which  I have  put  in  from  Professor  Zimmer  speak 
very  strongly  upon  that  point.  Just  one  word  with 
regard  to  Welsh  education.  There  is  at  present  a 
Central  Welsh  Board,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  County  Governing  Bodies,  the  County 
Councils,  the  university  colleges,  the  headmasters  of 
Intermediate  schools,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  Board 
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■of  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales.  That  Central 
Hoard  inspects  and  examines.  Each  County  Govern- 
ing Body  has  its  own  scheme;  they  are  nearly  all 
the  same;  they  are  based  on  the  same  lines,  but 
they  differ  in  details  to  meet  local  needs  and  wishes. 
This  is  the  point  that  I wish  to  make — that  in 
.several  County  Governing  Bodies’  schemes  the  Welsh 
language  is  compulsory;  it  is  not  compulsory  in 
-others.  Thus,  in  the  County  of  Monmouth,  Welsh 
is  compulsory  in  the  Intermediate,  while  in  the 
County  of  Glamorgan  it  is  optional.  The  first  report 
of  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  issued  last  year,  con- 
tained this  passage  from  the  chief  inspector : — “ I 
am  glad  to  find  that  practical  teachers  are  beginning 
-to  recognise  that  a systematic  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  language  is  a great  help  to  Welsh  children  in 
acquiring  other  languages.  It  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  Welsh,  but  the  ignorance  of  it,  that  proves  a 
"hindrance  to  Welsh  students.  Teachers  invariably 
assert  that  they  find  that  children  who  possess  a 
■systematic  knowledge  of  Welsh  make  more  rapid 
progress  in  French  than  those  who  start  without 
-such  knowledge.  Starting  from  a language  which 
lias  so  many  distinctive  features,  the  Welsh  pupil 
is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  alive  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  other  languages.”  And  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  Dr.  York  Powell,  Regius  Professor 
■of  History  in  Oxford,  was  good  enough  to  ask  Mr. 
Edwards,  a Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  who 
lias  an  unique  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
Welsh  system  of  education,  to  write  to  me.  This 
as  a letter,  which  I also  beg  to  put  in  : — “ Dear  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde, — I have  heard  rumours  that  Irish  is 
to  be  given  less  prominence  in  the  secondary  educa- 
tion system  of  Ireland.  In  the  face  of  the  wonderful 
impulse  given  to  education  in  Wales  by  the  utilisa- 
tion of  Welsh,  I think  that  any  step  in  the  direction 
of  eliminating  Irish  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  education  in  Ireland.  In  our  Welsh 
■schools — elementary  and  secondary — the  study  of 
Welsh  is  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  results 
are  most  satisfactory.  One  result  is  a striking 
•growth  in  all-round  excellence — in  English  especially. 
The  study  of  Welsh  arouses  the  children’s  mind  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  and  the  standard  of  the  school 
rises  appreciably,  and  in  an  unmistakable  way  when 
the  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  give  some  time  to 
their  own  language.  Our  inspectors  of  elementary 
schools  will  tell  you  that  the  standard  of  elementary 
education  was  greatly  raised  by  the  introduction 
of  Welsh.  Our  secondary  education  system” — that 
is.  their  Intermediate  system — “ is  not  old  yet,  but 
the  influence  of  the  study  of  Welsh  is  already 
beginning  to  tell  on  the  literature  of  the  country. 
There  is  a great  demand  for  reprints  of  the  classics— 
numerous  in  Welsh,  as  in  Irish— and  the  Press  is 
becoming  more  active  every  day  ’ just  as  is 
"beginning  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  the  Press  15 
becoming  more  active  every  day.  “ Within  the  last 
ten  years  literary  activity  has  been  doubled,  and 
the  demand  for  Welsh  books  on  literature,  history, 
science,  &c.,  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
schools  and  university,  by  giving  a more  important 
place  to  Welsh  year-  after  year,  have  given  Welsh 
literature  an  impetus,  a discipline,  and  a spirit  ot 
progress  that  have  exceeded  our  most,  sanguine 
expectations.  We  have  gained  in  every  direction 
"by  giving  Welsh  an  important  place  in  our  whole 
system  from  the  infant  classes  to  the  university 
course.'  The  schools  themselves  have  become  more 
efficient;  it  is  found  to  be  much  easier  to  develop 
the  children’s  minds;  our  popular  literature  has 
been  revised  and  brought  under  inspiring  foreign 
influence—  and  we  have  gained  all  this,  while  also 
•gaining  a greater  knowledge  of  English  and  of 
English  literature.  Before  any  reactionary  step  is 
taken,  I hope  you  will  call  the  attention  of  your 
countrymen  to  the  analogous  case  of  Wales,  where 
the  results  are  so  eloquent.”  Now  I have  con- 
'dluded,  except  to  allude  to  the  evidence  that  has 


been  laid  before  this  Commission  by  Dr.  Mahaffy  FebU^im. 
and  Mr.  Gwynn.  I would  like  to  take  their  evidence  Douglas  Hyde, 
in  detail,  and  just  say  one  word  about  it.  Dr.  i.l.h. 
Mahaffy  said  that  “ Irish  is  a perfectly  useless 
subject.”  It  is  a far  more  useful  subject  than  any 
other  language  for  an  Irishman,  who  is  going  to 
reside  in  Ireland.  If  an  Irishman  goes  to  reside 
in  France,  or  in  Germany,  then  French  or  German 
is  a more  useful  subject  for  him,  but  very  few  Inter- 
mediate students  do  that.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  them 
remain  in  Ireland  for  the  ten  per  cent,  that  go  to 
France  or  Germany.  “ It  is  out  of  place  in  any 
practical  system  of  education,”  said  Dr.  Mahaffy. 

The  really  impractical  system  of  education  is  the 
system  that  ignores  it.  “ Ninety  per  cent.,”  says 
Dr.  Mahaffy,  “ of  Irish  parents  and  teachers  desire 
its  abolition.”  Why,  it  is  the  only  subject  that  is 
studied  in  Ireland  con  amore,  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  numbei'  of  students  goes  to  prove  it.  There 
were  moi'e  boys — excluding  the  gills — there  were 
more  boys  lately  examined  in  Iilsli  than  there  were 
in  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  put  together.  If  the 
parents  and  teachers  did  not  wish  to  take  it  up,  why 
should  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language  have  sold  140,000  books  since  they  began, 
and  why  should  the  Gaelic  League,  within  the  last 
three  years,  have  sold  55,000  books,  not  3,000  of 
which  went  to  Intermediate  schools?  “ It  is  the 
outcry  of  a few  enthusiasts,”  said  Dr.  Mahaffy,  “ at 
best  sentimental,  at  worst  actively  employed  in 
maintaining  what  separation  they  can  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain.”  Well,  the  antagonism 
to  the  Irish  language  is  certainly,  as  Dr.  Mahaffy 
evidently  shows,  a political  one.  The  attempt  at  its 
retention  is  non-political,  and  sternly  non-political, 
and  one  of  our  best  supporters  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  the  late  Dr.  Kane,  was  also  the  leader  of 
the  Orangemen,  and  the  leader  of  the  Unionist 
party  there.  I have  not  known  Irish  to  be  taken 
up  with  a political  reason  at  all,  but  the  antagonism 
to  it  is  political.  “The  study  of  Irish,”  says  Dr. 

Mahaffy,  “ can  serve  no  other  practical  purpose  than 
to  widen  separation.”  That  was  not  Dr.  Kane’s 
opinion,  and  the  present  president  of  the  six 
branches  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  Belfast,  Dr.  Boyd, 
is  a strong  Unionist  and  a strong  Protestant.  There 
is  not  a single  Separatist  on  the  Council  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  “ It  is  a pandering  to  the  clamour 
of  false  patriotism,”  said  Dr.  Mahaffy.  If  “ false 
patriotism  ” consists  in  trying  to  extract  the  most 
that  can  be  got,  intellectually  and  morally,  out  of 
a man  in  Ireland,  then  it  is  a pandering  to  it. 

“ Irish,”  says  Dr.  Mahaffy,  “ has  no  educational 
advantages,  apart  from  philological  ones.”  That  is 
more  than  answered  and  tom  into  shi-eds  by  Pro- 
fessor Zimmer’s  and  the  other  letters  which  I am 
going  to  put  in.  “ The  more  complete  your  study 
of  Irish,”  says  Dr.  Mahaffy,  “ the  greater  your  waste 
of  time.”  That  simply  means  the  mox-e  accomplished 
a bi-linguist  you  become,  the  less  of  a man  you  are, 
and  that  is  contradicted  by  commonsense.  Mr. 

Gwynn  said  that  a language  should  be  taken  up 
“ for  its  practical  utility  ’’—there  is  practical  utility, 
and  very  great  practical  utility,  in  taking  up  Irish, 
for  Irishmen;  or  else,  “ as  a valuable  educational 
instrument” — and  Irish  is  such  a valuable  educa- 
tional instrument,  according  to  the  letters  of  these 
great  linguists ; or  else,  “ for  the  interest  of  its  litera- 
ture ” and  Irish  does  possess  a literature,  and  a 

large  one,  and  these  letters  will  also  prove  that. 

“The  number  of  persons  speaking  Irish  is  on  the 
decline ; consequently,  do  not  bother  about  teaching 
it  any  moi'e.”  But  the  number  of  people  speaking 
both  languages  is,  I hope,  on  the  increase,  and  will  be 
more  largely  on  the  increase,  I should  think.  “Modern 
Irish  has  little  to  recommend  it ; its  syntax  is 
monotonous  and  undeveloped;  its  affinities  to  the 
great  European  languages  are,  except  to  a trained 
scholar,  unrecognisable.” 

9209.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Is  this^the  Todd 
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m.  1890-  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy? — Yes,  the 
Douglas  Hyde  Todd  lecturer.  In  answer  to  that,  I say  that  when 
n-i>.  the  Polish  scholar,  Curtin,  first  heard  the  word 

“ Is  me,”  “ I am,”  in  Irish,  he  cried  out  with  astonish- 
ment, “ God  bless  my  soul,  that  is  the  Sanscrit 

asmi.’  What  was  it  that  made  Professor  Blackie, 
of  Edinburgh,  take  up  the  study  cf  Irish  with  such 
intense  enthusiasm  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  said 
he  read  every  scrap  of  Gaelic  that  appeared  in  the 
Scotch  newspapers  with  as  much  regularity  as  he 
read  his  Bible  ? It  was  because,  while  sitting  at  his 
breakfast  in  a Highland  inn  one  day,  he  asked  the 
waiter  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  “ What  is  the  Irish 
for  a mare  ?”  “ Capall,”  said  the  man.  “ Why  that  is 
‘ caballus,’  ” said  Blackie.  “ What  is  the  Irish  for 
1 a horse  ?’  ” “ Each."  “ Good  heavens,  that  is 
‘ equus,’  with  the  guttural  preserved.”  From 
that  time  he  pursued  the  study  of 

Gaelic.  “ Modem  Irish  literature  has  little  or  no 
value  qua  literature,"  says  Mr.  Gwynn.  “It 
possesses  no  general  interest,  nor  any  significance  ;u 
the  history  of  European  thought.”  Well,  I simply 
traverse  that  by  a direct  denial.  Its  prosody  alone 
is  a marvel ; it  developed  rhyme  before  any  other 
European  nation  did,  and  brought  it  to  a higher 
level  of  perfection.  The  old  valuable  literature  has 
come  down  in  modern  transcripts,  and  was  read  in 
every  hedge  school  in  Ireland  100  years  ago.  So 
that  Irish  modern  literature  also  possesses  a great 
deal  of  what  is  valuable  in  ancient  Irish  literature 
through  the  medium  of  modem  transcripts,  the  words 
being  somewhat  modified.  “ The  utmost  that  could 
be  looked  for,”  says  Mr.  Gwynn,  “ is  that  an  interest 
be  awakened  here  and  there  in  a future  student.” 
Mr.  Nutt’s  answer  to  that  is  this.  “ If,”  said  Mr. 
Nutt,  “ the  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  only 
produced  one  O’Donovan  in  100  years,  it  would 
amply  have  justified  its  existence.”  I do  not  go 
so  far  as  Mr.  Nutt  goes,  because  I look  upon  it  as 
far  more  important  that  every  student  should  know 
a little  Irish,  sufficient  to  make  him  a self-respecting 
and  intelligent  man.  “ The  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  this  country,”  says  Mr.’  Gwynn, 
“ after  twenty  years  of  Intermediate  examination, 
stands  lower  than  it  did  in  the  days  of  O’Donovan 
and  Hennessy.”  That  simply  means  that  we  have 
no  O’Donovans  or  Hennessys  at  present,  but  if  he 
means  that  there  is  less  scientific  knowledge  of  Irish 
now  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  he  simply  is 
saying  the  thing  that  is  not,  for  there  are  ten  people 
who  read  it  now  for  every  one  who  read  it  then, 
and  the  best  living  grammarian  of  modern  Irish 
language  in  the  world,  Mr.  John  M'Neill,  is  a 
product  of  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the  Royal 
University,  and  he  it  was  who  set  to  rest,  by  a series 
of  letters,  the  great  controversy  on  “ Cum,”  of  which 
I doubt  whether  this  Commission  ever  heard,  and  cf 
which  I am  convinced  Mr.  Gwynn  never  heard,  but 
which  convulsed  two  hemispheres,  and  dozens  of 
papers,  both  in  America  and  Ireland.  There  is  far 
and  away  more  interest  taken  now  in  Irish,  and  far 
and  away  more  scientific  knowledge  of  it,  than  there 
ever  was  at  any  previous  time.  And  I would  ask 
you  to  discount  Mr.  Gwynn’s  evidence,  for  thi3 
reason : he  knows  no  modern  Irish,  and  he  himself 
would  be  the  first  person  to  confess  that  he  does  not 
know  it;  you  might  be  talking  Irish  to  him  until 
you  were  black  in  the  face,  and  he  would  not  under- 
stand one  word  of  what  you  were  saying.  I think 
that  that  concludes  the  evidence  that  I wish  to  put 
in  on  behalf  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

9210.  Chairman. — You  have  examined  for  us 
upon  more  occasions  than  one,  have  you  not? — -I 
have  been  examiner  in  Celtic  for  two  years. 

9211.  Two  years  ago  was  the  first  time  that  you 
examined? — It  was. 

9212.  You  are  acquainted  with  our  programme 
in  Celtic? — Yes. 

9213.  It  runs  through  our  entire  course  ? — Yes. 


9214.  From  the  Preparatory  Grade  to  the  Senior 
Grade? — Yes. 

9215.  I do  not  know  whether  you  were  consulted 
about  these  courses  ? — I was  consulted : about  the 
courses  that  were  to  come  into  existence  two  years 
after  the  time  that  I was  consulted. 

9216.  And  did  you  approve  of  them  as  they  were 

framed? — I had  to  approve  of  them 

9217.  I want  to  ask  you  some  practical  questions, 
not  at  all  as  making  any  insinuations  against  what 
you  have  said.  I want  to  come  to  the  practical 
matter  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Supposing 
now  that  you  were  wholly  unfettered,  would  you 
suggest  any  changes  in  the  courses  ? — In  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years  a good  number  of  modern 
books  will  be  out,  and  I would  emphatically  suggest 
putting  them  upon  the  course  instead  of  old- 
fashioned  books  like  “ Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agus- 
Ghrainne  ” and  “ The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir.” 

9218.  But  before  any  new  books  come  out.  We 
must  deal  with  the  matter  practically.  I think  that 
you  approved  of  the  course,  but,  of  course,  it  may 
be  possible  to  improve  it  from  time  to  time  when 
your  books  come  out? — I approved  of  it  because  it. 
was  the  best  that  you  could  get  at  the  time.  But 
we  will  be  able  to  get  much  better  in  two  years 
time. 

9219.  Do  you  think  that  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
Irish  language  efficiently  we  ought  to  have  viva  voce 
examination  as  well  as  written  examination  ? — I 
should  certainly  have  it  as  a test,  but  I would  con- 
duct the  examination  as  a written  examination  with 
a viva  voce  test. 

9220.  There  should  be  viva  voce  examination  as 
well  as  written  examination? — Yes,  but  I would 
not  allow  the  viva  voce  to  count  much,  or  at  all,  in 
the  examination.  The  examination  should  be  a 
written  examination,  and  a viva  voce  test  ought 
certainly  to  be  introduced.  The  language  is  a living 
language. 

9221.  If  you  approve  of  the  courses  as  they  have 
been  set,  do  I take  it  that  your  great  objection  to 
the  Intermediate  system,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is 
that  a sufficient  number  of  marks  has  not  been 
allowed  for  Celtic? — That  is  the  great  objection 
which  I have  at  present  to  it. 

9222.  That  is  the  objection  that  we  have  to  deal, 
with  now? — Yes. 

9223.  Five  hundred  marks  only,  I believe,  are 
allowed  for  it? — Only  500  in  the  Preparatory,  and 
600  in  the  other  grades. 

9224.  Seven  hundred  are  allowed  for  French  and 
German? — Yes. 

9225.  Which  are  modem  languages? — Yes. 

9226.  I put  out  of  consideration  the  commercial 
courses  for  the  present.  1,200  marks  are  allowed 
for  Greek,  and  1,200  for  Latin? — Yes. 

9227.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  all  educa- 
tionists insist  that  the  study  of  Celtic  is  of  great 
value  from  a philological  point  of  view  ? — I set  small 
store  by  that,  because  philologists  are  very  few  in' 
number. 

9228.  You  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  that 
in  the  consideration  of  whether  this  subject  ought, 
to  be  continued  in  our  course? — Very  little. 

9229.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  arrangements- 
for  teaching  Celtic  in  Germany? — There  are  pro- 
fessorships of  the  Celtic  languages  in  I do  not  know 
how  many  German  universities ; I know  that  Father 
Henebry  attended  the  lectures  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
Germans. 

9230.  You  do  not  attach  any  -importance  to  the 
inquiries  that  the  Germans  have  made  largely  during 
the  last  half-century  in  reference  to  old  Celtic  litera- 
ture?— I attach  enormous  importance  to  them,  but 
not  as  an  Intermediate  study. 

9231.  Must  there  not  be  something  to  lead  up’ 
to  trained  philological  knowledge?— I meant  to  have 
made  that  plain. 

9232.  I want  to  ask  you  some  questions  in  refer- 
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'ence  bo  it  to  bring  out  your  view  more  clearly?— 
I attach  enormous  importance  to  it  as  a 
philological  study,  but  the  philological  study  is 
taken  up  by  very  few  people,  while  a knowledge  of 
Irish  as  a spoken  and  a living  language  is  of  great 
value  to  a great  many  people.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
much  more  importance  to  them!  than  as  a philological 
study. 

9233.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  Trinity 
College  there  is  an  Irish  professor? — I am  aware 
that  there  is  a so-called  professor. 

9234.  I will  read  from  the  Calendar : “ The  pro- 

fessor of  Irish  lectures  on  two  days  of  the  week  in 
each  term.”  These  are  miscellaneous  lectures  in 
arts.  “ The  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  lectures  in  each  term  on  Celtic  Philology.” 
Now,  as  well  as  I can  ascertain,  there  is  no 
examination  in  Celtic  in  Trinity  College  in  any,  at 
least,  of  the  undergraduate  courses.  Am  I right 
in  that? — There  are  prize  examinations.  , 

9235.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  are  prizes 
.given  ? — Yes. 

9236.  Chairman. — There  are  prizes  given  in 
Celtic? — Yes. 

9237.  That  makes  the  case  for  Celtic  a great  deal 
stronger? — Yes. 

9238.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Royal  University 
Celtic  runs  all  through  the  course? — Yes. 

9239.  Commencing  with  the  matriculation 
examination  and  extending  on  to  the  examination 
for  the  M.A.  degree? — Yes. 

9240.  As  the  cream  of  our  Intermediate  students 
finish  their  courses  in  either  the  Royal  University 
or  the  University  of  Dublin,  it  would  appear  that 
we  could  not  prepare  them  sufficiently  for  those 
examinations  unless  we  had  some  examination  in 
Irish? — No,  you  could  not. 

9241.  Coming  now  to  the  number  of  marks  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  attributed  to  it.  What 
number  of  marks  do  you  think  ought  to  be  allowed 
for  it? — I would  unhesitatingly  say  between  French 
and  German  and  English ; if  French  and  German  get 
700  marks,  and  English  1,200,  I would  give  Irish 
between  900  and  1,000,  and  that  is  the  view  of  the 
Gaelic  League. 

9242.  Have  you  formed  any  view  as  to  the  com- 
parative value,  as  an  educational  subject,  of 
Greek  and  Celtic.  1,200  are  allowed  for 
Greek? — I think  that  Celtic  is  more  important 
than  Greek  in  many  ways  to  an  Irishman,  because 
he  will  have  more  opportunities  of  using  it  hereafter. 
Greek  goes  in  one  side  and  out  of  the  other,  because 
the  interest  in  it  finishes  with  the  publication  of  the 
prize  list,  but  it  is  not  so  with  Irish. 

9243.  If  yop  put  it  upon  a par  with  Greek  it 
would  be  entitled  to  1,200  marks  if  our  programme 
stands  as  at  present? — It  would. 

9244.  That  brings  me  to  a question  that  I want 
to  ask  you,  as  you  have  studied  this  subject  deeply. 
Looking  upon  it  simply  as  an  educational  subject, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  as  great  value  as 
Greek? — I have  not  put  it  upon  that  par  at  all. 

9245.  You  are  the  first  witness  that  we  have  had 
as  yet  who  is  capable  of  giving  us  information  upon 
these  matters,  and  I would  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion,  if  you  are  capable  of  forming  one.  Do  you 
understand  the  question  that  I asked? — You  asked 
whether  Irish  is  of  as  much  educational  importance 
as  Greek. 

9246.  I am  asking  whether  it  is  of  as  great  value 
as  Greek  in  your  opinion.  You  have  read  out  a 
great  number  of  sentences  there  showing  the  great 
educational  value  of  Irish,  having  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  it,  to  the  inflections  in  the  language, 
’■o  many  peculiarities  that  you  can  find  in  Celtic 
languages  which  you  cannot  find  in  languages  of 
more  modem  origin ; I desire  to  know  your  view  as 
to  its  value  as  an  educational  subject,  just  as  Greek 
is  ? — My  views  are  these,  that  for  an  Englishman,  or 
an  outsider,  Greek,  on  account  of  the  more  perfect 


form  of  its  literature,  is  of  higher  educational  value  Feb.  u 
than  Irish;  but  to  an  Irishman,  I consider  Irish,  Douirla*H 
because  an  Irishman  responds  more  readily  to  it,  li-d. 
to  be  of  equal  educational  value,  or  very  nearly  so. 

9247.  Then  you  would  place  it  at  something  less 
than  Greek,  and  give  it  something  more  than  French 
or  German? — Exactly. 

9248.  Now,  supposing  that  we  did  adopt  your  view 
and  gave  a higher  amount  of  marks  in  it,  do  you 
think  there  ought  to  be  any  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme in  those  subjects;  should  it  be  made  more 
difficult  in  order  more  adequately  to  represent  the 
number  of  marks  we  allotted  to  it? — We  have  asked 
for  that;  when  the  Gaelic  League  asked  that  Irish 
history  should  be  studied  along  with  the  Irish 
language,  we  are  making  it  more  difficult,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  we  ask  for  a large  increase  of 
marks.  At  present  Irish  history  is  not  taught  at 
all,  because  the  most  valuable  part  of  Irish  history  is 
that  which  does  not  touch  upon  English  history  at 
all. 

9249.  You  mean  in  the  history  of  the  ante-Saxon 
times? — Yes.  Irish  history  is  not  taught  at  all, 
except  as  it  happens  to  come  into  English  literature. 

We  ask  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  history  and 
put  under  the  head  of  Irish  language. 

9250.  If  that  were  done  it  would  be  equally 
weighted,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  marks 
that  was  allotted  to  it? — I think  so. 

9251.  I believe  that  during  the  examination  of 
1898  you  found  that  there  was  a distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  students  in  the  Preparatory  Grade? — 

Yes;  which,  I think,  is  owing  to  fresh  books  being 
placed  on  the  course,  and  I hope  that  we  will  have 
some  better  ones  in  a very  short  time. 

8252.  Although  there  was  a distinct  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  answering  of  those  students, 
still  there  was  a falling  off  in  numbers  ? — -Yes. 

9253.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  the  lowering 
of  the  marks? — Yes,  to  the  lowering  of  the  marks. 

9254.  I observe  that  in  your  report,  in  reference 
to  the  Junior  Grade,  you  say  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  proficiency  in  the  Junior  Grade,  though 
not  in  so  striking  a degree  as  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade.  You  then  mention  this : “ It  is  noticeable 
that  not  a single  one  of  the  students  even  attempted 
to  take  up  Keating’s  difficult  ‘ Three  Shafts  of 
Death,’  all,  without  exception,  preferring  the  less 
formidable  alternative  book”? — Yes. 

9255.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  a fault  in  a 
programme  of  courses  that  there  should  be 
alternative  books,  one  of  which  is  much  more  difficult 
than  the  other? — I may  answer  that.  Keating’s 
“ Three  Shafts  of  Death  was  put  upon  the  course, 
but,  thanks  to  the  greatly  renewed  interest  taken  in 
Irish,  it  was  found  that  the  large  copy  published 
by  the  Royal  Academy  was  all  bought  up,  and 
nobody  expected  that  such  a book  would  have  been 
bought  up  for  twenty  years.  When  it  was  found 
out,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  had  to  substi- 
tute another  book  for  it,  because  we  could  not 
possibly  have  reprinted  it  in  time. 

9256.  Then,  there  is  no  necessity  at  present, 
for  our  dealing  with  these  alternative  books, 
one  being  less  difficult  than  the  other? — No. 

9257.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — As  we  all  know,  you 
have  a very  extensive  acquaintance  with  Irish  litera- 
ture, and,  therefore,  I should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  evidence  that  has  been  given  here.  I 
refer  to  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Mahaffy,  to  which 
you  have  already  referred.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  “ In  your  opinion,  viewing  Irish  as  a living 
language,  has  it  any  educational  value,"  he  says, 

“ None.  I am  corroborated  by  the  experts  in  this 
book,  one  of  whom  finds  fault  with  the  text-books 
at  present  used,  or  one  of  them,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  either  silly  or  indecent.  I am  told  by  a much 
better  authority  than  any  of  them  in  Irish  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  hold  of  a text  in  Irish 
which  is  not  religious,  or  which  does  not  suffer  from 
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Feb.  i4, 1899.  one  or  other  of  the  objections  referred  to.”  Have  you 
i — rr  any  observations  to  make  upon  that  statement? — • 

ix  nf  M ^ e’  I have  the  observations  of  every  one  of  these  letters 
tearing  that  sentence  to  rags  and  flitters. 

9258.  That  is  a very  sti-ong  statement.  Do  you 
understand  that  statement  to  refer  to  contemporary 
Irish  literature,  or  to  ancient  Irish  literature? — To 
ancient  Irish  literature. 

9259.  So  I should  infer.  Before  you  enter 
upon  the  subject  in  detail,  I would  ask 
you  this : Does  your  knowledge  of  ancient  Irish 
literature  bear  out  the  statement  that  laying  aside 
religious  works,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a text  that  is 
not  either  silly  or  indecent? — Not  at  all ; Miss  Hull  s 
book  on  “ The  Cuchullin  Saga  ” absolutely  proves 
that  to  anybody  who  can  read  English. 

9260.  Was  your  attention  called  to  a report  m 
to-day’s  paper  of  a lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Gwynn? 
— No,  I did  not  see  it. 

9261.  There  is  a report  of  his  lecture  upon  a 
poem,  the  title  of  which  I must  confess  to  you  I 
cannot  attempt  to  pronounce,  and  he  recognises  in 
it  literary  merit  of  a high  character  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. — That  is  the  same  Dr.  Gwynn  that 
advised  that  Celtic  should  be  abolished. 

9262.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — It  is  right  to  say 
that  I have  read  his  evidence,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  does  not  refer  to  classical  Celtic 
works.  As  in  that  ancient  Celtic  work  he  recog- 
nises literary  merit  of  high  character,  I take  it  that 
it  was  neither  silly  nor  indecent,  and  as  it  was  a 
ballad,  I conclude  that  it  was  not  religious.  There- 
fore, I think  that  Dr.  Gwynn  would,  at  all  events,  be 
able  to  lecture  upon  a text-book  that  was  not 
religious,  or  either  silly  or  indecent? — He  might 
lecture  on  a hundred  of  them  if  he  liked. 

9263.  It  is  right  to  Dr.  Gwynn,  I think,  as  this 
matter  has  been  made  public,  to  say  that  his  objec- 
tion is  directed  againsttlre  study  of  notancient  Celtic 
literature,  but  of  modem.  He  says — “ I suggest  that 
Celtic,  by  wnich  term  modem  Irish  seems  to  be 
intended,  should  be  struck  off  the  lists  of  subjects’ 

for  reasons  which  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient — 

but  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  these  observations 
are  not  directed  against  the  study  of  classical  Irish 
or  ancient  Irish? — I wrote  to  him  about  his 
evidence,  and  in  his  reply  he  expresses  that  fully. 
I am  very  sorry  I did  not  bring  his  letter  with  me. 

9264.  — Is  that  the  substance  of  his  letter? — He 
said  nothing  against  ancient  Irish  literature. 

9265.  So  I understood,  but  he  differs  from  you  >n 
his  opinion,  for  the  reasons  he  has  given,  as  to  the 
value  of  modem  Irish?— I traverse  his  statement, 
because  he  does  not  know  modem  Irish,  and  lie 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  it. 

9266.  I think  it  is  also  right  to  call  attention  to 
this,  that  the  witness  whose  evidence  I have  read 
from  states,  referring  here  to  Mr.  Gwynn : 
"He”  (that  is,  Mr.  Gwynn)  “states  that  twenty 
years’  study  of  the  language  under  the  Intel-mediate 
system  has,  in  fact,  diminished  the  knowledge  of 
Irish  in  this  country,  and  that  there  is  less  knowledge 
of  Irish  at  the  present  time  than  there  was  twenty 
years  ago.”  I think  that  does  not  correctly  repre- 
sent what  Mr.  Gwynn  says  in  his  paper.  What  he 
says  in  his  written  evidence  is : “As  a matter  of 
fact,  after  twenty  years  of  Intel-mediate  examina- 
tions in  Celtic,  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage in  this  country  stands  lower  than  it  did  in 
the  days  of  O’Donovan  and  of  Hennessy.”  I gather 
that  he  means  not  that  there  is  less  general  know- 
ledge of  Irish,  but  that  there  is  not  the  same  class  of 
scientific  Irish  scholars  as  Hennessy,  O’Donovan,  or 
O’Curry  ? — It  simply  means  that  at  present  we  have 
not  an  O’Donovan  or  a Hennessy  or  an  O’Curry, 
but  we  have  ten  times  as  many  smaller  men. 

9267.  Would  it  occur  to  you  that  we  could  hardly 
hope  to  have  in  the  future'  Hennessys,  O’Donovans, 
or  Whitley  Stokes,  unless  the  study  of  Irish  was 
made,  at  all  events,  an  optional  subject  in  Inter- 
mediate schools?— It  would  be  most  difficult,  and  I 


would  beg  to  say  that  Father  Hickey,  Father  Hene- 
bry,  and  Mr.  M‘Neal.1,  three  of  the  best  Irish  scholars 
of  modern  Irish  we  have  at  the  present  day,  are  a:- 
products,  I believe,  of  the  Intermediate  and  of  the 
Royal  University. 

9268.  The  study  of  Irish  that  you  desire  to  have 
encouraged  is  of  modem  Irish? — Yes. 

9269.  Chairman. — Exclusively? — Oh,  no. 

9270.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I want  to  get  that 
quite  clear.  I want  to  understand  what  programme 
of  Irish  study  you  think  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
Intel-mediate  schools ; is  it  of  modern  Irish,  but  not 
of  modem  Irish  exclusively  ? — Of  modem  Irish  in  the 
first  two  or  three  grades,  as  modem  as  you  can  make 
it,  and  go  on  to  the  classics  afterwards. 

9271.  You  value  the  study  of  modem  Irish  as- 
leading  up  in  the  case  of  some  students  to  a scientific 
study  of  the  language  ? — Certainly. 

9272.  And  in  the  case  of  very  few,  to  the  use. 
of  the  language  for  philological  purposes? — Yes. 

9273.  You  think  that  the  foundation  should  be  an 
introduction  to  modern  Irish  as  a living  language  ? — 
It  should  be.  Professor  Zimmer  has  himself  said  so. 

9274.  Do  not  understand  me  as  questioning  that ; 

I want  to  develop  your  views.  Although  you  would 
begin  with  modem  Irish,  you  do  not  intend  to  end 
there,  or  that  students  should  end  there? — No. 

9275.  You  would  enlist  their  interest  in  the  study 
of  Irish  by  introducing  them  to  it  as  a spoken 
language? — Yes. 

9276.  In  the  hope  that  you  might  develop  a raco 
of  Irish  scholars  such  as  I have  mentioned,  and, 
perhaps,  here  and  there,  a great  philologist,  who- 
may  use  the  language  for  philological  purposes  ?-  - 
Yes. 

9277.  Chairman. — I see  that  in  the  course  for  the 
M.A.  Degree  examination  of  the  Royal  University, 
they  first  take  up  the  philology  in  Celtic?— Yes. 

9278.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  read  an  inte- 
resting extract  from  a letter  from  Professor  York 
Powell,  in  which  he  attaches  importance  to  Celtic  as 
a school  subject.  Do  you  understand  him  to  refer 
to  Celtic  as  a living  language?— Yes,  as  a living 
language.  He  made  that  plain  in  a second  letter. 

9279.  You  were  about  to  expand  your  answer  to 
the  question  as  regards  Irish  literature,  by  referring 
to  text-books  that  could  be  used  other  than  of  the 
class  which,  it  is  suggested,  are  either  silly  or  in- 
decent. I stopped  you,  I think.  Would  you  kindly 
expand  your  answer? — I should  best  expand  it  by 
reading  an  opinion  I meant  to  give  on  literature, 
but  1 have  got  my  papers  so  hopelessly  mixed  up. 

9280.  Perhaps  you  will  put  it  in.  If  you  would 
refer  to  the  name  of  the  authority,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  have  it  on  the  notes,  and  then  the  letter 
could  be  referred  to? — I have  it  now.  This  is  from 
Professor  Zimmer:  “ As  you  see,  then,  I am  not  by 
any  means  placing  myself  in  an  attitude  of  blind 
admiration  bemre  the  Irish  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  I believe,  on  the  other  hand,  after  all  I 
have  said,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  lose 
many  words  over  such  criticism  of  Irish  literature- 
as  Pi-ofessor  Mahaffy  has  delivered  himself  of.  if 
Professor  Mahaffy  has  really  given  it  as  his  judg- 
ment that  Irish  literature,  in  its  bulk,  possesses  only 
texts  which  are  ‘either  religious  or  silly,  or  in- 
decent,’ then  such  a judgment  is  for  everyone  who 
is  practically  familiar  with  Irish  literature,  beneath 
any  criticism.  Its  very  lack  of  moderation  condemns 
it.  To  desire  to  refute  such  an  assertion,  I would 
characterise  as  doing  it  undeserved  honour.  You 
will,  perhaps,  console  yourself  most  easily  over  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s  judgment  when  I relate  to  you 
how,  something  over  100  years  ago,  a much  more 
remarkable  man  judged  our  German  literature  of 
the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.”  And  then  he 
tells  the  well-known  story  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
saying  that  the  Nibelungenlied  was  not  worth  a 
single  charge  of  powder,  and  never  deserved  to  be 
drawn  out  of  the  dust  of  oblivion. 
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9281.  It  is  right,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
witness  seems  to  suppose  that  Px-ofessor  Mahaffy 
is  expressing  his  own  opinion,  but  what  Professor 
Mahaffy  says  is,  that  he  quotes  from  an  expert, 
whose  opinion  he  evidently  considers  to  be  authorita- 
tive?— I think  he  might  have  named  his  expert. 

9282.  I think  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy  is  not  giving  his  individual  opinion, 
but  is  giving  the  opinion  of  one  whom  he  regards 
as  an  authority? — An  anonymous  opinion. 

9283.  Yes,  an  anonymous  opinion.  Now,  apart 
from  the  literary  value  of  the  ancient  Irish  manu- 
scripts, the  state  of  society  which  they  disclose,  the 
existence  of  a tribal  system  in  a very  forward  state 
of  development  up  to  a l-ecent  peiiod  of  history, 
renders  them  very  interesting  to  the  students  of 
institutions;  is  not  that  so? — Veiy  interesting. 

9284.  You  are  acquainted,  I have  no  doubt,  with 
Sir  Henry  Maine’s  work  on  “ Early  History  of 
Institutions”? — Yes ; he  gives  nearly  three-fourths 
of  his  book  to  that  point. 

9285.  And  one  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  Irish  would  be  to  excite  some 
curiosity  and  interest  in  those  early  Irish  institu- 
tions, and  in  early  Irish  history? — Certainly. 

9286.  There  is  rather  a lack  of  interest  in  this 
countiy,  is  there  not,  in  the  early  history  of  Ireland? 
— It  runs  all  through  Irish  life. 

9287.  There  is  a very  great  interest  taken  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England  by  scholars  in  Irish 
history.  Have  you  observed  rather  a lack  of  interest 
in  Irish  history  ? — I have  observed,  on  the  contrary, 
great  interest  in  it. 

9288.  In  Irish  history  ? — Yes,  and  only  in  Ireland 
have  I found  a lack  of  interest  in  it. 

9289.  That  is  what  I mean.  I have  observed,  in 
conversing  with  foreign  and  English  scholars,  a 
much  greater  interest  in  the  early  histoiy  of  Ireland 
than  I have  discovered  even  among  well  educated 
people  in  this  countiy.  Is  your  observation  the 
same? — 'Certainly;  every  man’s  observation  has 
been  that,  I think. 

9290.  Do  you  think  that  the  optional  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  Irish  might  have  a tendency  to 
create  a wider  intei-est? — It  would  certainly  have, 
and  there  is  a passage  in  one  of  those  letters — I 
think  it  is  from  Professor  Zimmer,  too — urging  the 
study  of  Irish  as  an  introduction  to  the  history. 

9291.  Another  question  altogether  is  the  degree 
of  weight  that  should  be  attached  to  it  as  compared 
with  other  branches  of  study? — That  is  a far  more 
difficult  question. 

9292.  You  recognise  that  that  is  a much  more 
difficult  question? — Far  more  difficult. 

9293.  But  you  think,  at  all  events,  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  Irish  as  a subject  of  Intermediate  study  to  attract 
those  whose  inclinations  lead  them  that  way  ? — That 
it  should  do  much  more  than  that.  I think  it  should 
never  be  degraded  below  the  rank  of  foreign 
languages  as  it  is  at  present. 

9294.  O’Conor  Don.— You  have  expressed  your 
views  so  very  clearly  that  I have  very  little  to  ask 
you.  But  just  following  up  the  last  question  of 
Mr.  Justice  Madden’s,  I suppose,  in  estimating. the 
number  of  marks  that  we  ought  to  give  any  subject, 
we  should  consider  the  comparative  difficulty  of  t.ie 
subject — the  comparative  difficulty  of  passing  an 
examination  in  it? — Yes. 

9295.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of 
getting  up  the  Irish  language  and  of  passing  an 
examination  in  it  would  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
the  difficulty  in  regard  to  French  or  Latin?— 
Greater  than  in  French,  but  perhaps  about  equal 
with  German. 

9296.  About  equal  with  German?— I think  so,  or 
even  greater  than  German. 

9297.  And,  consequently,  putting  aside  altogether 
the  question  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  if  it 
was  to  be  studied  at  all  in  an  examination  into  which 


competition  largely  enters,  it  should  get  a number 
of  marks  that  would  be  proportionate  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  up? — Certainly. 

9298.  Now,  it  has  been  said  in  reply  to  that,  that 
although  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  Irish  may  be 
about  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  some  of  these 
modem  languages,  yet  the  sort  of  examination  that 
is  set  in  it  is  of  a very  much  lower  character,  or 
of  an.  easier  character,  than  the  examination  set  in 
these  modern  languages?— I went  carefully  over  the 
papers  that  were  set  in  both  languages,  and  I found 
that  the  Irish  examination  was  quite  as  hard  s the 
others.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  some  of  the  English 
sentences  set  for  translation  into  Irish  had  an  easy 
look  about  them,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  appear  to  be 
easy  on  the  paper,  and  another  thing  to  translate 
what  is  apparently  very  easy  into  Irish.  A very 
easy  question,  or  an  apparently  very  easy  question, 
may  be  set  with  a deep  meaning  behind  it.  “ I 
fear  that  he  will  come,  and  I fear  that  he  will  not 
come,”  in  French,  is  apparently  a very  easy  thing, 
but  it  sticks  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  French 
students.  I do  not  think  t'  at  the  Irish  papers 
have  been  in  any  way  easie”  than  the  French  or 
Geiman. 

9299.  You  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  they  are 
of  a character  to  tempt  students  to  go  in  for  Irish 
merely  to  obtain  marks? — I do  not;  I do  not  think 
it  is  an  easy  subject. 

9300.  You  admit  that  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  difficulty  in  setting  examinations  in  Irish,  owing 
to  the  want  of  books  that  would  be  suitable  for 
the  junior  classes? — That  is  the  one  great  difficulty, 
but  we  are  getting  over  it;  I expect  that  in  a few 
years  time  we  will  have  got  entirely  over  it. 

9301.  That,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  a great 
difficulty? — It  has  been  a great  difficulty. 

9302.  Because  there  are  none  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  great  majority  of  students;  they  would 
be  too  costly  to  buy? — Yes.  If  Irish  examination 
papers  appear  easier  than  French  or  German 
examination  papers — though  I do  not  think  they 
do,  but  if  they  do,  any  disparity  between  them  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
text-books  to  learn  Irish  out  of — composition  books 
and  dictionaries;  we  have  not  got  them  at  present. 

9303.  You  have  quoted  from  a number  of  authori- 
ties, and  you  are  going  to  put  in  a number  of  letters 
from  different  very  important  educationalists  in 
Europe  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  I might  be 
allowed  to  read  a letter  from  Professor  Rhys,  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  You  are  acquainted  with 
Professor  Rhys? — I am. 

9304.  I will  just  read  the  letter  he  has  written,, 
and  merely  ask  whether  you  agree  with  it  or  not. 
He  says,  “ I am  very  sorry  to  learn  from  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  that  some  educationalists,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  Irish  language  and  its  literature, 
are  trying  to  persuade  your  Commission  to  exclude 
both  from  Irish  education.  It  would  be  a great  pity 
that  such  subjects  should  be  interdicted  in  Ireland 
itself,  and  thrown  more  than  ever  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  Irish  is  a highly  inflected  idiom, 
with  an  eminently  logical  syntax,  which  is  likely  to 
be  heard  a good  deal  of  in  the  future  in  connection 
with  the  question  which  the  early  ethnology  of  the 
British  Isles  has  to  dispose  of.”  Do  you  agree  with 
that  ? — Entirely. 

9305.  He  goes  on  to  say : “ It  has  a large  litera- 
ture, in  which  the  foundations  of  a good  deal  that 
was  developed  into  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  beginning  to  be  recognised"? — Yes,  perfectly 
true. 

9306.  “ The  difficulty,  if  there  is  any,  would  arise 
perhaps  from  the  fewness  of  the  texts  which  have 
hitherto  been  edited  for  school  use ; but  I feel  sure 
that  once  the  subject  is  recognised  by  your  Com- 
mission, able  men  will  be  found  who  will  undertake 
to  prepare  handy  books.”  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 
— Entirely ; I agree  with  that  entirely. 


Feb.  14.  1899. 
Douglas  Hyde, 
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9307.  Do  you  think  that  Irish  receives  proper 
attention  in  the  universities  at  present? — I think 
in  the  Royal  University  it  does. 

9308.  In  Trinity  College? — In  Dublin  University 

I think  it  does  not.  Indeed,  as  you  have  asked  me 
about  Dublin  University 

9309.  Chairman. — You  belong  to  Dublin  Univer- 
sity yourself? — Yes. 

9310.  You  are  LL.D.  of  Dublin  University? — It 

was  my  alma  mater,  and  I should  not  like  to  say 
anything  about  it;  but  as  that  has  been  said,  and 
as  my  old  and  beloved  Provost  is  not  present,  I 
think  I may  say 

9311.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — He  is  necessarily 
engaged  in  Trinity  College,  where  I shall  be  obliged 
to  go  presently,  in  connection  with  the  conferring  of 
degrees? — If  Dr.  Salmon  was  here  I should  not  say 
it.  Irish  does  not  receive  proper  recognition  in 
Trinity  College.  I do  not  know  any  more  striking 
contrast  in  the  history  of  human  thought  than  the 
true  literary  instinct  which,  three  years  ago,  urged 
50,000  Irishmen  in  America  to  contribute  a dollar 
apiece  to  the  foundation  of  a Celtic  chair  in  the 
university  in  Washington,  and  to  choose  out  a 
suitable  man  and  to  send  him  to  be  educated  on  the 
Continent  by  the  great  Celticists  of  the  Continent, 
in  the  hope  that  their  labours  might  reflect  credit 
on  that  far-off  country  of  their  birth,  while  all  the 
time  one  of  the  richest  colleges  in  their  own  land 
allows  its  so-called  Irish  professorship  to  be  founded 
and  paid  for,  not  by  a society  for  the  cultivation  of 
Celtic  literature,  but  by  a society  for  the  conversion 
of  Irish  Papists  to  their  own  religion.  I consider 
that  Trinity  College  has  not  treated  Irish  fairly  in 
that. 

9312.  Are  you  aware  that  the  foundation  of  the 
professorship  preceded  by  a great  many  years  the 
renewed  interest  in  the  Celtic  languages?  Are  you 
able  to  state  that  when  the  professorship  was 
founded  in  Trinity  College,  any  other  university  in 
the  United  Kingdom  had  taken  up  the  subject? — 
I think  that  probably  it  was  the  first  university  in 
the  kingdom  to  take  it  up. 

9313.  It  was  then  the  first  university — no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  were — that  took  it  up.  It 
is  right  that  this  fact  should  be  brought  out? — Net 
the  study  of  Celtic;  the  study  of  Irish. 

9314.  O’Conor  Don. — Upon  that  point,  I was 
nearly  omitting  a question  that  I wanted  to  put  'o 
you.  You  suggest  that  the  word  “ Celtic  " should 
be  dropped,  and  that  “ Irish  ” should  be  substituted  ? 
— I know  that  that  cannot  be  done  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

9315.  Chairman. — Indeed,  it  can,  without  any 
-difficulty;  it  is  only  in  the  rules? — Then,  of  course, 
I wish  it  to  be  done. 

9316.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — “Celtic”  there 

means  “ Irish  ” ? — “ Celtic  ” is  generic. 

9317.  “ Celtic,”  as  interpreted  in  our  Act  of 
Parliament,  has  been  taken  to  mean  “ Irish  " ? — Yes. 

9318.  Then  you  suggest  that  we  should  simply 
say  wliat  we  mean? — Yes. 

9319.  Dr.  Barkley. — I only  wish  to  ask  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  number  of  marks 
given  to  Irish.  Is  it  possible  to  give  a course  of 
Irish  equally  extensive  and  equally  difficult  with 
the  courses  in  languages  like  French  or  German? — 
Is  it  possible  to  give  an  equally  difficult  paper,  do 
you  mean? 

9320.  Not  merely  the  paper,  but  the  course  pre- 
scribed?— Yes.  The  cotu-se  may  be  graduated,  and 
will  be  much  more  easily  graduated  when  we  have 
the  text-books. 

9321.  At  present  we  have  to  deal  with  things 
as  they  are.  We  have  had  the  difficulty  about  text- 
books. which  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
Irish  examination  being  of  the  same  standard  as 
the  examination  in  other  languages? — I think  the 
examinations  are  of  the  same  standard. 


9322.  A few  years  ago  my  attention  was  drawn 
by  a teacher  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  transla- 
tion from  English  into  Irish,  the  papers  gave  the 
Irish!  words  which  corresponded  to  particular  English 
words,  not  merely  in  the  Preparatory  or  Junior 
Grade,  where  one  might  expect  it,  but  in  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades? — I have  never  seen  any  of  those 
papers. 

9323.  It  is  only  a few  years  since? — It  has  not 
been  done  since  I was  examiner. 

9324.  I do  not  think  it  has  been  done  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  But  the  explanation  that 
was  given  at  that  time  was  the  want  of  suitable 
dictionaries  in  Irish? — That  is  quite  true,  but  there 
are  three  dictionaries  on  the  stocks  at  present. 

9325.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  Irish  dictionary 
actually  published? — Yes,  but  they  are  very  expen- 

9326.  I mean  within  the  range  of  the  students? — 
Scarcely  within  the  Intermediate  range. 

9327.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Irish  to  men  who  will  spend  their  lives  in 
this  country.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  theycannot 
possibly  tell  where  their  lives  are  going  to  be  spent? 
— -Whether  they  can  tell  or  not,  they  remain  i:i 
Ireland — the  majority  of  them. 

9328.  But  great  numbers  of  Irish  people  have 
gone  to  other  countries,  to  America  and  Australia, 
and  elsewhere — all  over  the  world,  in  fact? — But 
not  nearly  so  many  as  stay  at  home.  Many,  many 
hundreds  know  that  they  will  never  go  to  foreign 
countries. 

9329.  The  utility  of  the  language  in  Ireland  itself 
would  be  mainly  a utility  in  the  parts  of  Ireland 
where  Irish  is  a spoken  language? — And  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  a bi-linguist. 

9330.  Chairman. — And  its  educational  value? — 
And  its  educational  value. 

9331.  Dr.  Barkley. — The  question  is  between  the 
educational  value  of  Irish  and  the  educational  value 
of  French  or  German? — I consider  that  the  educa- 
tional value  of  Irish  is  a great  deal  more  than  that 
of  French  or  German,  because  it  explains  his  own 
surroundings  to  an  Irishman,  and  its  utility  I con- 
sider to  be  infinitely  more  than  that  of  French  or 
German.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  or 
two  words  upon  that.  It  has  been  urged’  against 
the  study  of  Irish  that  the  study  of  French  or 
German  is  so  much  more  practical  ; indeed,  some- 
body said  that  even  Italian  and  Spanish  were  more 
practical.  I do  not  believe  it  at  all.  I know 
from  experience  in  Dublin  that  the  number  of 
German  corresponding  clerks  employed  in  Dublin 
would  probably  not  be  more  than  six  or  seven,  and 
perhaps  Belfast  might  employ  double  as  many,  and 
those  are  the  only  posts  in  which  a knowledge  of 
German  would  be  likely  to  give  you  an  advantage. 
And  if  you  go  to  England,  your  knowledge  of 
German  is  of  no  use  to  you,  because  they  have 
German  clerks  who  can  correspond  in  half-a-dozen 
languages.  So  that  the  value  of  a knowledge  of 
French  and  German  has  been  enormously 
exaggerated.  But  with  a knowledge  of  Irish  there 
are  a great  number  of  posts.  If  a person  knew  Irish 
he  could  get  on  exceedingly  well.  It  is  necessary 
to  mention  that  Irish  is  compulsory  on  all  at  May- 
nooth,  and  that  all  the  shopkeepers  and  the  people 
who  reside  over  one-third  of  the  country  would  be 
actually  benefited  by  it,  and  a great  number  of 
inspectors  of  National  schools  have  got  their  posi- 
tions lately  through  their  knowledge  of  Irish,  which 
counts  equal  to  English  in  that  examination.  Then, 

1 know  that  several  Poor  Law  Boards  of  Guardians, 
notably  Galway  and  others,  have  passed  resolutions 
quite  recently  that  no  doctor  need  apply  to  them 
unless  he  is  able  to  speak  the  Irish  language.  Then 
there  are  several  other  appointments  which  I happen 
to  know — for  instance,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
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•was  for  two  years  looking  about  for  a Todd  Pro- 
fessor before  they  could  get  him,  and  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  one  able  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Irish  dictionary — they  were 
not  able  to  get  them.  There  are  professorships  of 
Irish  at  present  in  the  Royal  University,  and  also 
in  Maynooth,  and  St.  John's  College,  Waterford- 
St.  Mary’s  University  College,  Dublin;  Loreto 
Abbey,  Rathfamham ; there  is  a professorship  of 
Celtic  literature  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  The 
Gaelic  League  recently  advertised  for  two 
organizers,  and  they  were  only  able  to  secure  one. 

At  present  there  are  quite  a number  of  posts  for 
persons  who  are  competent  Irish  scholars.  The  Irish 
Agricultural  Society,  in  trying  to  establish  these  co- 
operative banks,  was  obliged  to  call  in  and  appoint 
a man  who  was  able  to  speak  Irish. 

9332.  We  had  originally  professors  of  Irish  in 
each  of  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  but  they  came  to 
an  end,  partly  because  no  arrangements  were  made 
for  teaching  Irish,  and  partly  because  there  was  a 
doubt  as  to  there  being  classes  ; but  I know  of  an 
attempt  made  to  get  up  an  Irish  class  in  Belfast, 
which  was  discouraged  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  the  professor  to  reside  there. 
That  was  Dr.  O’Donovan? — Even  clerks  in  wholesale 
houses  like  Eason’s  and  Gill’s  find  it  necessary  to 
read  Irish,  because  a great  number  of  Irish 
periodicals  pass  through  their  hands,  and  they  must 
be  able  to  read  the  date  of  the  periodical  and  the 
name  of  it. 

9333.  Of  course,  where  Irish  is  a spoken  language, 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  have  a knowledge,  and 
an  accurate  knowledge,  of  it  ? — But  I wish  to  empha- 
size the  actual  utility  of  it  as  compared  with  the 
utility  of  French  and  German. 

9334.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  just  one 
point  I should  wish  to  bring  out  a little  more  plainly 
than  we  as  yet  have  had  it.  You  are  aware 
that  one  of  the  objections  made  even  to  the  position 
which  Irish  at  present  has  in  the  Intermediate  pro- 
gramme, is  that  the  examinations  in  it  are  absurdly 
easy.  You  have  heard  that? — I have  heard  that 
statement. 

9335.  Now,  I wish  you  to  look  at  one  of  the 
examination  papers — the  Junior  Grade  paper  for 
June,  1898.  You  will  see  that  I have  underlined  a 
number  of  words  there? — You  have  marked  a 
number. 

9336.  The  sentences  given  there  for  translation 
into  Irish  seem  to  be  simplicity  itself.  The  words  I 
have  underlined  in  each  of  them  are  “ is  ” and  “ are,” 
and.  the  various  parts  of  the  verb  “ to  be,”  one  or 
other  of  which  occurs  in  each  sentence? — Quite  so. 

9337.  I dare  say  that  a person  who  knew  nothing 
of  Irish,  looking  at  that  paper,  would  say  it  was 
simply  absurd  to  set  such  easy  questions? — That 
is  what  I was  trying  to  show. 

9338.  Yet  I believe  the  verb  “ to  be  ” is  one  of 
the  special  peculiarities  of.  our  language,  and  that 
cne'  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  a learner  who 
has  not  command  of  Irish  as  a native  language  is  to 
distinguish  between  those  two  forms  of  that  simplest 
of  simple  verbs? — It  is  nearly  impossible. 

9339.  So  that  it  comes  to  this — 'that  questions 
which  seem  even  absurdly  easy  to  a person  un- 
acquainted with  the  language,  may  really  be  ques- 
tions of  the  very  greatest  difficulty  ? — That  is  what 
I wanted  to  bring  out. 

9340.  And  the  people  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
pass  judgment  on  these  examination  papers  for  their 
childishness,  are  simply  betraying  their  own  ignor- 
ance of  even  the  elementary  groundwork  of  the  Irish 
language? — I think  so-. 

9341.  Chairman. — I want  to  ask  you  a practical 
question.  There  being  a difficulty  now  in  the  Pre- 
paratory and  Junior  Grades  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  text-books,  and  the  Gaelic  League  being 
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very  much  interested  in  this  matter,  supposing  that 
instead  of  our  giving  one  year’s  notice  of  the  text- 
book to  be  used,  we  gave  two  years’  notice  of  it, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  bring  out  a moderately 
cheap  edition  ? — Of  the  same  text-book,  do  you 
mean  ? 

9342.  Of  any  text-book.  If  there  is  any 

difficulty  in  obtaining  a text-book,  and  if  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a moderately 
cheap  school  dictionary  (and  there  appear  to 
be  very  great  difficulties),  I want  to  see 

how  those  difficulties  can  be  obviated? — I should 
allow  matters  to  take  their  course.  Private  people 
are  doing  their  best.  It  is  very  expensive  to  publish 
Irish  books,  and  I would  not  like  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  producing  those  text-books ; but,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  many  of  us  are  producing  such 
books. 

9343.  But  we  are  obliged  to  recognise  any  diffi- 
culties there  really  are,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  immense  difficulty  in  the  way  of  teaching  Irish 
that  there  is  no  school  dictionary  procurable  at  a 
reasonable  price? — There  are  three  being  at  present 
made. 

Chairman.— But  I mean  for  a student  that  will 
be  learning  Irish  next  month. 

9344.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  dictionary  for  school  purposes,  but  are 
there  not  vocabularies  put  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  text-books? — Vocabularies  are  put  at  the  end 
of  all  the  text-books  used  in  the  Intermediate 
course,  or,  in  some  cases,  there  is  an  English  trans- 
lation on  the  other  side  of  the  page.  Many  of  them 
have  vocabularies  at  the  end. 

9345.  Chairman. — Part  of  the  great  educational 
value  in  learning  a foreign  language  is  that  you 
cannot  use  a translation,  or  cannot  use 
a vocabulary,  but  must  work  out  in  your  diction- 
ary what  the  words  are ; and-  the  very  difficulty  in 
doing  that  is  part  of  the  educational  exercise? — 
Though  I call  them  vocabularies,  they  are  really 
dictionaries — lexicons — giving  every  word  used  in 
the  text. 

9346.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Following  up  the 
question  I asked  you  just  now,  there  is  a point 
I should  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  as  it  bears 
upon  that  very  question.  You  were  our  examiner, 
last  year,  in  Irish,  and  I think  this  very  difficulty 
ismentioned  in  your  report,  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  candidates  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
forms  of  the  verb  “to  be”? — Exactly. 

9347.  From  your  experience  as  an  examiner — 
not  merely  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
language — you  have  found  that  to  be  a serious 
difficulty  with  the  candidates? — A great  difficulty. 

9348.  Here  are  the  words  of  your  official  report : 

— “ There  was  a distressing  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  use  of  ‘ ta’  and  ‘ is.’  These  are  the 
two  forms  in  question.  That  is  what  you  found  in 
the  Preparatoiy  Grade.  Now,  turning  to  the  next 
grade,  you  see  the  passages  I have  marked  in  the 
examination  paper  for  the  Junior  Grade? — 
Yes,  I see  the  same  question  again. 

9349.  And  here  is  your  report  on  the  answers : - — 

“ There  was  a good  deal  of  the  same  inability  to 
distinguish  between  the  use  of  ‘is’  and  ‘ ta,’  that 
marked  the  Preparatory  Grade ; and  scores  of 
students  wrote  such  sentences  as  ‘ td  fear  maith  e,’ 
or  ‘ is  b6  ann  san  bpdire.’ " All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  a much  greater  amount  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  examination  papers  than  people  who 
know  nothing  of  Irish  are  capable  of  recognising? — 
Certainly. 

9350.  I believe  an  interesting  little  treatise  on 
this  one  point  alone  has  been  published  by  Father 
O'Leary? — On  that  point  alone. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Feb.  14.  1SH9. 
Douglas  Ilyde, 
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Feb.  14,  1899. 
Very  Rev. 

II.  Boyle. 


Very  Rev.  H.  Boyle,  p.p„  Randalstown,  and  formerly  Manager,  St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast,  examined. 


9351.  Chairman. — You  are  manager  of  St. 
Malachy’s  College,  Belfast? — I was  manager. 

9352.  I believe  your  experience  extended  over 
sixteen  years? — Yes. 

9353.  You  say  that  you  are  in  agreement  with 
the  statement  that  has  been  forwarded  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  headmasters  though  on  the 
question  of  inspection  you  did  not  vote  ? That  is  so. 

9354.  One  of  those  resolutions,  proposed  by  Rev. 
A.  Murphy,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Daly,  was 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  combine  inspection  with  a more  limited 
competition  than  takes  place  under  the  existing 
system  ? — Yes. 

9355.  And  have  you  formed  an  opinion  upon  the 
expediency  of  having  inspection? — Well,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  with  regard  to  the  expediency 
of  having  inspection,  the  Commissioners  themselves 
should  possibly  be  in  the  best  position  to  judge. 

9356.  Therefore,  you  do  not  wish  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  I do  not  want  to  press 
y0U? — I am  not  afraid  of  being  prised  in  the 
matter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  if 
the  Commissioners  see  that,  owing  to  the  induce- 
ments held  out  in  the  matter  of  education,  abuses 
have  crept  in  in  the  matter  of  boys  being  over- 
worked, it  will  be  their  duty  then  to  have  inspection. 

9357.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  examina- 
tion papers? — Yes. 

9358.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  are  too  diffi- 
cult?— Yes;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  classics.  In 
Greek  and  Latin,  I do  not  think  the  papers  are  too 
difficult. 

9359.  In  other  subjects  you  think  they  are? — I 
should  think  so,  notably  sometimes  in  the 
■arithmetic  paper,  and  in  the  Euclid  paper ; in  fact, 
sometimes  in  Euclid  even,  if  the  boy  knew  the 
-questions  well,  he  would  have  no  time  to  write  them 
• out,  the  paper  is  so  long. 

9360.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  separate  pass  and  competition  papers, 
or,  at  least,  different  sets  of  questions?— Yes,  pro- 
vided that  you  keep  up  the  present  system  of  com- 
petition for  exhibitions. 

9361.  Yes.  Have  you  considered  whether  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  two  separate 
papers,  the  student  electing,  say,  in  the  month  of 
May,  which  paper  he  would  take,  or  that  he  should 
get  both  papers?— Well,  in  the  Senior  Grade  I do 
not  think  I should  approve  of  such  a system  at  all. 

9362.  Which  system? — In  the  Senior  Grade  I 
would  not  have  any  change;  I think  one  paper 
should  be  enough  for  the  Senior  Grade.  In  the 
Preparatory  Grade  I think  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  have  separate  papers. 

9363.  And  to  give  the  students  a choice  before- 
hand, to  be  exercised  with  the  approval  of  their 


naster? — Yes.  , 

9364.  You  know  the  May  declaration— the 

ieclaration  that  is  sent  in  about  the  end  of  May— 
that  the  student  has  pursued  a course  of  study  in 
Ireland? — Yes.  , . , , , 

9365.  I suppose  you  think  the  election  could  take 
place  by  that  time?— Very  easily,  I should  think. 

9366.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  over-age  limit 
should  be  two  years? — Personally,  I would  make  it 
even  longer  than  that. 

9367.  But,  at  least,  it  should  be  two  years.  Do 
you  think  the  same  fees  ought  to  be  paid  in  respect 
of  over-age  students  as  in  respect  of  students  within 
the  prescribed  age  ?-Certainly ; I think  there  is 
generally  as  much  trouble  in  teaching  them. 

9368  I should  say  more  trouble.  You  think  the 
number  of  exhibitions  in  the  Junior  Grade  should 
be  increased,  and  those  in  the  Middle  Grade  also  !— 
j should  =ay  with  regard  to  that  resolution,  it  was 
proposed,  perhaps,  somewhat  hastily ; we  were  stand- 
ing at  the  time,  just  before  going  out;  it  was  more 
or  less  sprung  upon  us,  and  I do  not  like  to  bind 


myself  to  that. 


9369.  What  do  you  say  about  the  study  of  natural 
science? — If  you  distinguish  between  what  is  educa- 
tional and  what  is  useful,  I do  not  know  that  I 
would  put  the  study  of  natural  science  very  high 
as  an  educational  factor.  It  would  turn  out  useful 
to  a number  of  boys  in  after  life,  of  course. 

9370.  Then,  you  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that 
more  attention  sihould  be  given  to  the  study  of 
natural  science,  and  medals  given  in  that  subject?— 
I would  agree  with  that  in  the  same  way  as  I said 
before. 

9371.  But  do  you  agree  in  it? — Oh,  yes. 

9372.  I entirely  agree  with  you  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  should  have  teachers  for  superinten- 
dents ? — Certainly. 

9373.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add? — 
Yes,  there  are  some  few  observations  I wish  to 
make.  First,  with  regard  to  drawing,  I should  think 
that  drawing  might  be  taken  up  as  a subject  out- 
side, as  it  were,  the  6,000  marks,  whilst  the  scoring 
obtained  in  that  subject  would  not  be  allowed  to 
count  towards  an  exhibition  or  a prize,  but  that 
the  teacher  should  have  results  fees — that  is  to 
say,  if  a student  has  taken  up  already  subjects  carry- 
ing 6,000  marks,  it  would  be  only  a fair  encourage- 
ment- to  allow  that  student  to  take  up  drawing  in 
addition,  provided  that  the  marks  would  not  count 
towards  an  exhibition  or  a prize,  because  drawing 
is  more  or  less  a recreation,  and  not  so  necessary 
to  be  included  in  the  course  as,  say  French  or 
Italian,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 


9374.  And  do  you  think  the  marks  should  not 
counit  in  competition  ? — Yes ; that  is,  provided 
they  were  outside  the  6,000  limit.  Supposing  they 
made  it  up  to  the  6,000  limit,  I do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  count.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  I 
would  be  very  much  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better,  perhaps,  if  the  Commissioners  saw  what 
would  be  the  average  percentage  of  boys  who  would 
cto  down,  say,  to  the  middle  of  first-class  prizes 
to  fix  that  as  the  standard,  and  to  give  those  prizes 
according  to  that — not  have  it  go  by  one  in  ten,  o; 
under  competition  at  all.  Do  I make  myself  clear, 

9375.  As  to  the  number  of  prizes  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade? — I would  have  a fixed  standard,  as 


9376.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — A standard  of 

excellence?— A standard  of  excellence,  taking  that 
standard  according  to  past  experience  as  to  how 
high  boys  generally  scored.  . 

9377.  Chairman. — A percentage  of,  say,  sixty, 
sixty-five,  or  seventy  per  cent.? — Probably  much  lower. 

9378.  Every  boy  who  got  above  that  would  get 

an  exhibition?— Well,  a certain  amount. 

9380.  But  nothing  like  £20? — Nothing  like  £->  - 

9381.  Are  you  in  favour  of  those  £20  exhibitions 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade?— I am  not. 

9382.  You  would  abolishthem,  and  instead  of  them 
you  would  give  a larger  number  of  smaller  prizes  ct- 
A larger  number  of  smaller  prizes ; and  also  m the 
Preparatory  Grade  (the  first  year  of  the  course),  1 
fancy  the  system  formerly  taken  up  might  be  aga 
resorted  to,  and  that  a proviso  should  be  put  m tlia 
students  going  in  for  this  grade  should  only  take 
up  one  foreign  language.  I think  it  is  absurd 
boys  of  14  should  take  up  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
in  one  year.  I think  only  one  foreign  anguag 
should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  up-probably  Latim 

9383.  Practically,  that  would  come  to  having 
three  separate  courses  for  boys  undei  16 
Year  Preparatory,  Second  Year  Preparatory,  and 
Junior.  ?I  do  not  object  to  it  at  all;  on  the  co 
trarv,  I am  in  favour  of  it? — Oh,  very  well. 

9384  I am  rather  against  allowing  a stud  ■ 
to  go  in  for  the  same  grade  for  two  7^ 
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separate  courses  for  each  year  ? — Yes.  With  regard 
to  the  Middle  Grade  Greek  text-books,  I think  there 
is  far  too  much  variation  and  difficulty.  For 
example,  this  year,  the  Greek  text-book,  l think,  is 
Plato’s  “ Phaedo.”  In  order  that  a boy  should  make 
much  out  of  that,  he  would  need  to  have  gone 
through  a course  of  metaphysics.  Another  year 
you  take  instruction  in  Xenophon. 

9385.  You  do  not  object  to  that? — I do  not  pre- 
cisely object  to  either  one  or  the  other,  but  a 
standard  should  be  fixed  in  it  as  near  as  possible. 
I made  a suggestion  in  the  Answers  to  Quei-ies,  but 
I do  not  know  exactly  how  it  might  be  carried  out 
— that  is  to  say,  that  the  system  of  marking  a paper 
in  English  might  be  so  modified  that  if  a student 
passed  in  part,  the  management  would  be  entitled 
to  results  in  other  subjects.  The  reason  I had  for 
that  was  that  I think  the  manner  in  which  the  essay 
is  put  is  rather  unfair — that  is  to  say,  I think  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  a boy  under  16  to  ask  him  to  sit 
down  and  write  an  essay  on  “ War,”  or  " A Walk 
on  a Summer’s  Evening,”  or  things  of  that  sort;  I 
think,  in  addition  to  that  sort  of  landmark,  some 
indication  should  be  given  of  the  line  on  whicli 
he  should  proceed — he  should  have  the  facts  brought 
before  him  upon  which  he  is  asked  to  write. 

9386.  They  tell  me  there  is  some  difficulty  about 
doing  that ; I would  have  thought  it  very  easy,  but 
I am  told  by  people  with  expert  knowledge  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  set  an  essay  in  that  way.  How 
would  you  do  it? — I should  have  to  think  a little 
before  answering  that  question. 

9387.  You  would  want  to  supply  ideas  to  the 
boy,  so  that  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
put  those  applied  ideas  into  proper  language? — If 
he  was  asked,  for  instance,  to  write  an  essay  upon 
an  evening  walk,  he  might  have  suggested  to  him 
the  ideas  of  mountains,  rivers,  trees — something  of 
that  sort — anything  for  tile  boy  to  write  about,  so 
that  his  essay  would  not  need  to  be  altogether  a 
work  of  imagination,  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
a first-class  essayist.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
English  paper  in  the  examinations,  and  the  text- 
book, I think  there  should  be  a great  many  more 
questions  in  analysis  work.  These  text-books  that 
are  prescribed  are  books  that  have  commended  them- 
selves to  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  an  appreciation  of  these  from  boys 
of  16.  Then,  I think,  moreover,  sometimes  an 
analysis  of  a sentence  might  be  given,  and  the 
student  asked  to  build  up  the  sentence  afterwards. 
That  would,  I think,  secure  his  having  a mastery 
of  the  languages,  provided  the  analysis  were  properly 
mixed  up — jumbled  as  it  were.  With  regard  to  the 
teacliing  of  Latin,  it  would  be  interesting  if  one 
could  know  the  Latin  composition  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Intel-mediate.  In  regard  to  the  study 
of  Latin,  I am  inclined  to  think  a student  would 
learn  <>  . language  better  if  he  were  kept  for  two 
or  three  years  to  one  author.  However,  that  is  a 
matter  one  need  not  say  anything  about,  the  reason 
being  that,  if  you  were  teaching  a Frenchman. 
English,  you  would  not  jump  him  round  from  Addi- 
son and  Goldsmith  to  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  Brown- 
ing and  Gladstone,  in  three  years;  when  you  had 
made  him  quite  familiar  with  Goldsmith  lie 
would  have  less  difficulty  afterwards  in  mastering 
English. 

9388.  You  would  keep  the  same  book  longer  in 
the  course?— I would  keep  the  same  author  longer 
in  the  course,  decidedly;  yes,  I think  so;  I think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  boy. 

9389.  You  think  there  are  too  frequent  changes 
now? — Too  frequent  changes,  yes;  I suppose  it 
would  come  to  that.  If  a boy  read  the  six  books 
of  Csesar  only  in  three  years,  he  would  be  better 
prepared  to  take  those  other  authors  than  if  he  read 
a small  portion  of  several  authors. 

9390.  Do  you  think  our  courses  are  too  short? — I 


think  your  courses  are  too  long.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  long,  because 
the  generality  of  students  cannot  get  over  the 
course  without  the  assistance  of  translations. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  examine  the  boys  in  a much 
shorter  course.  In  the  Euclid  paper,  I think  some 
hints  might  be  given  now  and  then  with  the  cuts — 
I think  you  would  know  more  what  was  the  boy’s 
skill  in  Euclid  if  he  got  a little  assistance  in  that 
way. 

9391.  I do  not  quite  understand.  Surely  you 
give  a boy  a cut  in  order  that  he  may  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  something  he  has  not  known  before. 
You  know  we  allow  fifty  per  cent. — -that  is  one-half 
— for  the  mere  propositions  of  Euclid? — But  there 
are  all  kinds  of  ability  you  might  test  by  the  cut; 
the  originality  of  the  student  in  the  art  of  construc- 
tion might  suit,  and  afterwards  the  working  of  this, 
giving  him  the  construction  to  see  how  he  would 
apply  the  data  you  give  him. 

9392.  Supposing  you  give  a cut  in  that  way? — 
What  he  might  call  the  construction,  the  finding  of 
it  out,  is,  pex-haps,  the  hardest.  A little  assistance 
in  that  way  would  not  do  any  harm. 

9393.  It  would  cease  to  be  a cut  at  all? — Not  by 
any  means,  any  more  than  if  you  give  a student  the 
construction  of  a proposition  and  ask  him  to  prove 
it.  An  examiner  would  not  be  satisfied  if  a student 
presents  merely  the  construction  of  a proposition. 

9394.  I see — give  him  a particular  construction, 
which  would  amount  to  a cut,  and  ask  him  to  prove 
that.  Do  they  not  give  questions  of  that  sort? — I 
do  not  think  they  give  any  assistance  of  that  sort. 
I think  that  is  all  I have  to  say. 

9395.  O’Conor  Don. — I do  not  know,  as  I was 
out  of  the  room  when  you  began  your  examination, 
whether  you  have  given  any  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  inspection? — Well,  what  I was  inclined 
to  say  about  inspection  was  that,  if  you  were  satisfied 
that  there  were  abuses,  then,  I suppose,  there  would 
be  nothing  for  it  but  to  have  inspection. 

9396.  But  you  would  not  propose  to  have  the 
payments  dependent  upon  the  inspection,  either 
solely  or  entirely? — Well,  if  the  manager  of  a school 
was  abusing  his  position  as  manager,  and  taking  too 
much  out  of  the  boys,  I do  notsee  why  such  manager 
should  be  paid. 

9397.  But  that  would  be  rather  as  a corrective 
to  the  payment  by  results? — Rather  as  a check,  yes. 

9398.  It  would  not  be  the  substitution  of  payment 
by  inspection  for  payment  on  results  of  examina- 
tion ? — It  would  not. 

9399.  Are  you  in  favour,  then,  of  continuing  the 
system  of  paying  the  results  upon  examination? — 
On  the  whole,  I am. 

9400.  You  are? — Yes. 

9401.  You  consider  the  classical  courses  are  too 
long  now  ? — Too  long  for  boys  generally ; not  at  all 
too  long  for  the  leading  boys  in  the  grade. 

9402.  I presume  you  would  not  approve  of  having 
the  pieces  set  at  the  examination  entirely  taken  out 
from  what  are  called  unseen  passages? — Entirely? 

9403.  Entirely.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that 
instead  of  giving  for  translation  pieces  out  of  particu- 
lar books,  what  ought  to  be  set  to  the  boys  would 
be  pieces  taken  out  of  works  somewhat  similar  to 
the  class  to  which  they  belong,  but  which  the  boys 
have  not  particularly  studied? — That  proposal  is 
altogether  new  to  me.  I would  rather  say  nothing 
about  it.  I should  want  to  have  time  to  think  over 
the  pros,  and  cons. 

9404.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  our  course 
is  entirely  too  short — that  we  ought  to  have  a great 
many  more  authors  prescribed.  You  do  not.  agree 
in  that?— By  no  means. 

9405.  Is  not  the  danger  of  having  a very  short 
course  this— that  the  boys  have  to  get  it  up  almost 
by  heart  to  learn  it  so  minutely  for  the  examination, 
that  it  amounts  to  all  memory  work  1 — I tlrnik  it  is 
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quite  easy,  even  in  a short  course,  for  an  examiner 
to  frame  his  questions  so  as  to  guard  against 
cramming. 

9406.  Even  in  a short  course  ? — Even  in  a short 
course,  yes. 

9407.  But  has  not  a short  course  the  tendency 
of  making  the  teachers  t ry  to  get  the  students  to  learn 
it  all  by  heart — every  bit  of  it  by  heart  ? — I suppose 
it  has ; that  cannot  be  denied. 

9408.  Surely  you  do  not  think  that  is  a good  thing  ? 
— That  part  of  it  may  not  be  good  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  teacher  is  able  with  a short  course  to 
let  the  students  understand  the  construction  of 
Latin,  I think,  better  if  he  takes  a short  course  than 
if  he  has  to  hurry  over  a long  course.  When  a 
student  mistranslates  a passage  now,  a teacher  has 
not  much  time  to  show  the  student  how  he  went 
astray  and  what  led  him  astray  ; he  will  satisfy  him- 
self with  pointing  out  what  is  the  correct  translation, 
whereas  T think  genuine  teaching  should  go  a little 
bit  further  than  that. 

9409.  Have  you  expressed  any  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  having  separate  honour  and  pass  papers  1 
— If  the  present  competition  is  to  be  kept  up,  I think 
there  should  be  separate  papers. 

9410.  Separate  papers? — Yes.. 

9411.  And  not  separate  questions  upon  the  same 
paper? — Well,  that  is  a matter  I suppose  of  conve- 
nience more  than  anything  else.' 

9412.  You  would  not  find  any  difficulty  in  your 
college  arising  from  our  having  separate  papers,  in  the 
way  that  it  might  compel  you  to  have  different  classes 
of  teaching  in  the  college?— I think  that  by  the 
month  of  May  the  teachers  should  be  fairly  certain  on 
the  whole  what  boys  were  fit  to  take  one  paper  and 
what  the  other-,  though,  no  doubt,  to  that  extent  it  is 
objectionable. 

9413.  You  think  that  under  that  system  they 
could  be  taught  together  in  the  same  class  without 
difficulty? — Well,  I think,  nowadays,  in  nearly  all 
schools  there  is  a distinction  in  classes  practically. 

9414.  What  doyou  mean  by  a distinction- in  classes? 
— Well,  say  the  Junior  Grade  class  consists  of  36 
boys  ; if  that  class  were  broken  in  two,  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient  to  put  the  clever  boys  in  one 
class  and  the  slow  ones  in  another  ; and  that  is  what 
I think  is  generally  done. 

9415.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  distributing  the  results  fees  on  inspection 
alone  without  a general  written  examination  ? — Oh, 
no  ; I think  not. 

9416.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — No. 

9417.  You  thiuk  a general  written  examination 
might  be  so  conducted  as  to  fairly  estimate  the  work 
of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  results  fees  ? — 
Well,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  the  boys  presented  for 
examination  would  be  concerned,  I suppose  you  would 
test  their  knowledge  better  by  a written  examination 
than  by  viva  voce. 

9418.  Have  you  felt  that  the  pi-esent  level  of  the 
examinations  has  led  to  undue  pressure  in  your  school  ? 
— I have  not. 

9419.  The  boys  are  fairly  able  to  do  their  work  in 
the  time  ? — Yes. 

9420.  You,  however,  I suppose,  would  regard  the 
present  pass  examination  as  too  difficult  ? — The  present 
pass  examination  I regard  as  too  difficult ; yes. 

9421.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the 
difficulty  of  the  pass? — Yes. 

9422.  And,  I suppose,  it  is  with  that  view  that  you 
w;ould  distinguish  between  the  pass  and  honour 
papers? — Yes. 

9423.  You  have  not  thought,  have  you,  of  this 
difficulty  in  regard  to  candidates  for  exhibitions  ? 
Suppose  we  continue  to  give  the  exhibitions  as  at  pre- 
sent on  the  aggregate  of  marks,  would  a boy  who 
takes  simply  the  pass  paper,  and  who  is  rather  better 
than  a pass  student,  not  be  disadvantaged  on  a com- 
pulsory subject  if  he  cannot  take  the  honour  paper  and 


must  take  the  pass  ? — I should  think  such  a student 
would  be  disadvantaged  ; but  the  injury,  if  I may  put 
it  so,  to  Intermediate  education  arising  from  such 
errors  or  mistakes  would  be  much  less  than  at 
present. 

9424.  You  think  than,  having  to  deal  with  diffi- 
culties, the  present  system  presents  greater  difficulties? 
— Yes,  and  is  more  objectionable. 

9425.  Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
educationist,  do  you  think  that  written  examinations 
are  of  great  advantage  to  schools?  Could  you  do 
without  written  examinations? — Could  we  do  without 
written  examinations  ? 

9426.  Suppose  you  take  the  work  of  a school,  and 
not  think  of  this  Board  at  all,  you  would  introduce 
written  examinations  as  a matter  of  course,  would  you 
not? — I should  think  so. 

9427.  You  would  do  it  for  educational  purposes? — 
For  educational  purposes. 

9428.  And  if  an  examination  is  set  for  a number 
of  schools,  need  the  educational  advantage  be  less  be- 
cause a paper  is  set  for  a number  of  schools,  and  not 
for  one  individual  school  ? — Certainly  not. 

9429.  Have  you  found  in  your  teaching,  and  in 
your  oversight  of  the  school,  that  you  were  unduly 
hampered  by  the  examination  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing you  adopted? — Not  in  the  subjects  in  which  I was- 
engaged  myself,  but  I have  heard  often  enough  com- 
plaints from  other  teachers. 

9430.  In  what  respect  were  they  hampered? — In 
the  first  place,  in  the  English  programme,  they  thought 
the  text- books  were  too  long.  Also  I heard  some  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  text-books  in  Latin  and  Greek 
that  they  were  rather  long  for  the  average  boy.  Then, 
also,  I have  heard  complaints  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  questions  set  in  the  French  papers.  They  ask 
rather  much,  I suppose,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
minutiaj — the  little  peculiarities  of  the  language — 
questions  that  an  ordinary  educated,  man  in  English 
could  not  answer  right  off'. 

9431.  These  were  the  sort  of  embarrassments  that 
met  the  teacher  in  following  out  our  programme  ? — 
Yes. 

9432.  And  interfered  with  the  modes  of  teaching 
that  were  adopted — it  tended,  at  least,  to  lead  him  to 
teach  in  a manner  he  would  not  voluntarily  have 
adopted  ? — Oh,  yes,  I should  think  that  is  so. 

9433.  Do  you  consider  those  difficulties  have  been 
very  important,  fx-om  your  own  observation? — Yes, 
they  have — the  length  of  the  text-books,  and  the 
kind  of  questions  set. 

9434.  And  if  the  set  course  was  not  so  long,  and 
if  that  class  of  questions  were  avoided,  there  would 
be  no  undue  interference,  you  think,  with  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools  ? — I think  not. 

9435.  Dr.  Barkley.— I see  that  you  advise  the 
addition  of  oral  examinations  to  written  examina- 
tions ? — In  the  Preparatory  Grade. 

9436.  Is  that  with  reference  to  the  Preparatory 
Grade  only? — Yes. 

9437.  Has  it  reference  to  any  particular  subjects, 
or  to  the  whole  course? — As  well  as  I remember 
what  I said  was,  that  it  is  hard  to  test  accurately  the 
teaching  of  boys  under  fourteen  by  a purely  written 
examination.  For  example,  a child  goes  a little  off’ 
the  track  in  answering  a question  : it  the  inspector  is 
there  just  to  steer  him  a little,  he  will  see  that  the 
boy  knows  more  about  the  subject  than  his  written 
examination  paper  would  give  you  to  understand. 

9438.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Which  grade  are 
you  speaking  of  ? — The  Preparatory  Grade. 

9439.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  one  great  difficulty  of  introducing  an  oral  examina- 
tion is  the  great  number  of  students  to  be  examined 
and  the  great  number  of  different  centres,  so  that  if 
there  was  an  oral  examination,  there  might  be  very 
different  standards  adopted  in  different  places  ? — -Of 
course,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  would  be  for 
the  Commissioners  to  try  and  work  things  as  level 
as  possible,  I suppose. 
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9440.  But  if  you  have  to  deal  with  something  like 
.300  centres,  it  may  be  difficult  to  arrange  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  each,  especially  if  the  oral  had  to  be  in 
a number  of  different  subjects  ? — It  would  ; there  is 
no  doubt  of  it. 

9441.  The  only  other  thing  I wish  to  ask  you  about 
is  an  advertisement  that  was  published  by  your  school 
proposing  to  give  credit  against  the  courses  of  educa- 
tion for  the  subsequent  year  for  a part  of  the  results 
fees  earned  by  boys  who  have  been  at  your  school. 
The  advertisement  contemplated  boys  being  already 
at  your  school  and  remaining  for  at  least  a year  after 
the  examination.  I presume  there  must  have  been 
some  reason  for  proposing  to  give  away  a part  of  the 
results  fees  in  that  way? — Of  course.  The  reason 
was,  I thjpk,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  education  generally  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  compete  with  what  attractions  may 
be  offered  from  elsewhere. 

9442.  What  sort  of  attractions  from  elsewhere  have 
you  to  compete  with? — I cannot  say  that  we  have  had 
very  much  to  complain  of  in  that  respect  at  our  col- 
lege.  I suppose  you  are  referring  now  to  induce- 
ments offered  by  other  colleges  to  promising  students. 
I only  had  one  case  of  that  in  my  time. 

9 143.  Did  you  find  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  induce  boys  to  remain  for  a further  period,  to  offer 
some  inducement  of  that  sort  ? — Well,  it  helped  to  let 
parents  understand  that  the  difficulty  of  carrying  their 
boys’  education  further  would  not  be  so  great. 

Dr.  Barkley. — And  you  found  the  results  fees 
paid  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  your 
school,  and  also  to  enable  you  to  give  away  part  in 
that  way  ? — — 

9444.  Chairman. — You  gave  credit  ns  against  what 
otherwise  would  be  the  cost? — I suppose  the  one 
would  counterbalance  the  other,  more  or  less ; but  I 
never  was  much  concerned  with  the  financial  working 
of  the  college. 

9445.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Is  it  your  view  that 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade  there  should  be  both  oral 
and  written  examinations,  or  that  there  should  be 
only  oral  ? — Both  oral  and  written — written  by  pre- 
ference. 

9446.  I thought  you  made  some  suggestion  about 
introducing  oral  examinations  into  the  Preparatory 
Grade?— Yes. 

9447.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  have 
oral  examinations  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  than  in  the 
other  grades,  the  higher  ones — that  there  is  a greater 
need  for  having  them  ? — I think  there  is,  as  far  as  the 
question  would  be  concerned  with  finding  out  what 
the  students  knew. 

9448.  I observe  that  in  the  first  report  of  the 
Central  Welsh  Intermediate  Board,  published  last 
year,  it  is  stated  that  “ they  have  arranged  ” (that  is, 
the  Board  has  arranged)  “that  approximately  the 
lower  parts  of  the  schools  shall  be  examined  orally  only, 
and  that  oral  and  practical  examination  shall  be  held 
throughout  the  schools  in  certain  subjects."  You 
would  not  go  as  far  as  that,  I understand  ? — Are  those 
primary  schools?  . 

9449.  No;  Intermediate  schools? — The  question 
would  be  largely  one  of  convenience,  how  Such  a 
thing  could  be  managed  best. 

94  50.  Put  that  out  of  your  mind  for  the  moment,  and 
let  us  suppose  we  are  looking  at  it  merely  in  the  in- 
terests of  education? — And  then  the  question  of  com- 
petition would  be  altogether  set  on  one  side. 

9451.  A great  many  persons  have  suggested  that 
there  should  be  no  competition  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade? — If  there  were  no  competition  in  the  Pre 
paratory  Grade,  I think  that  orally  you  would  know 
better  how  the  students  were  getting  on  than  by  a 
written  examination. 

9452.  Then,  as  to  another  matter  about  oral  and 
practical  examinations  in  other  grades  than  the  Pre- 
paratory— the  higher  grades.  You  said  something 
about  masters  of  schools  abusing  their  position  ? — 
Yes. 

9453.  If  anything  of  that  kind  was  going  on,  it 
might  make  it  specially  desirable  to  have  inspection 


aud  oral  examination.  What  do  you  mean  by 
abusing  their  position? — In  the  first  place,  the  master 
starts  the  pupil  at  work  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
runs  him  on  to  three  without  a break,  calls  him  up  again 
about  half-past  four,  and  keeps  him  working  then  until 
nine ; I think  that  is  abusing  his  position. 

9454.  That  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  boarding 
schools  ? — It  need  not  be  confined  to  boarding  schools. 

9455.  You  said  if  he  “ called  him  up  again."  Now, 
take  the  case  of  a day  school.  Suppose  the  boys  were 
kept  for  a fairly  long  school  day,  let  home  for  dinner 
(possibly  a hurried  dinner),  and  gathered  back  to 
school  again  for  a number  of  hours’  work  in  the  even- 
ing, do  you  think  that  would  be  a case  of  the  master 
abusing  his  position  ? — Certainly. 

9456.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  anything 
of  that  sort  goes  on  ? — All  I can  say  is,  I have  been 
told  it  does. 

9457.  But  you  do  not  know  ? — I cannot  say  from 
personal  knowledge  that  it  does. 

9458.  You  suggested  that  drawing  might  be  al- 
lowed to  be  taken  up  as  an  extra  subject — that  is,  over 
and  above  the  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed  ? — 
Yes. 

9459.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle  to  other 
subjects — music,  for  instance  ? — I think  so. 

9460.  But  not  to  the  ordinary  school  subjects — 
those  that  require  application  to  books.  That  might 
lead  to  overwork  ? — Yes,  that  might  lead  to  overwork, 

9461.  You  make  this  suggestion  only  in  reference  to 
such  subjects  as  drawing  ?—  Drawing  is  not  looked  at 
as  a toil  generally  by  boys,  especially  freehand. 

9462.  It  might  be  even  useful  as  a sort  of  recreation 
— at  all  events,  it  would  be  a change  of  work  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

9463.  Do  you  consider  that  in  reference,  say,  to 
modern  languages  an  oral  test  might  be  desirable? — 
That  all  depends  upon  what  is  the  end  proposed  in  the 
study  of  the  language.  So  far  as  the  educational  value 
of  the  thing  is  concerned,  I do  not  suppose  the  correct 
pronunciation  would  be  a matter  of  much  importance. 

9464.  The  correct  pronunciation ; well  let  us  take 
the  pronunciation  at  all? — Or  the  pronunciation  at  all. 

9465.  But  do  you  really  think  it  is  desirable  for  the 
State,  or  a body  representing  the  State,  to  give  the  same 
reward  for  a knowledge  of  a modern  language,  incases 
where  that  language  is  taught  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  pronunciation,  as  in  cases  where  there  is 
a fair  and  reasonable  attempt  made  to  teach  pronun- 
ciation as  well  as  everything  else? — Undoubtedly 
those  who  try  to  teach  correct  pronunciation  should 
be  more  rewarded. 

9466.  But  in  our  present  system  there  is  no  means  of 
doing  that  ? — That,  I suppose,  could  not  be  determined 
without  inspection. 

9467.  Without  some  sort  of  inspection.  So  far  for 
modern  languages.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  classics 
— the  Latin  and  Greek  courses.  How  do  you  think 
the  system  works?  Do  you  quite  approve  of  the 
selection  of  books  made  from  year  to  year  in  Latin 
and  Greek  ? — I think  the  Middle  Grade  Greek  this 
year  was  quite  too  difficult — at  least,  Plato’s  “ Phsedo  ” 
is  quite  too  difficult  a book  for  those  students. 

9468.  I am  not  speaking  merely  of  what  is  easy  or 
difficult.  Let  me  tell  you  what  T have  done  here.  I 
have  taken  the  programmes,  beginning  with  the  year 
1898  and  going  back  six  years,  which  I suppose  would 
cover  an  ordinaryschoolboy’s  course  in  connection  with 
the  Intermediate  ? — Yes. 

9169.  How  many  books  of  Virgil  do  you  think  a 
boy  ought  to  have  to  read  during  a six  years’  course  ? 
— During  a six  year’s  course  I think  he  ought  to  read 
at  least  four  books  of  Virgil. 

9470.  Very  good.  Well,  as  far  as  I can  make  out, 
the  boy  that  got  the  gold  medal  in  classics  last  year 
need  have  read  only  one  book  of  Virgil,  and  that  is 
Book  V.  Now,  suppose  a boy  was  to  read  only  one 
book  of  Virgil,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a proper 
thing  to  plant  him  down  in  the  middle  of  a great 
classical  work  like  the  A llneid,  at  Book  V.,  knowing 
nothing  whatever  of  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  which 


Feb.  14.  1899. 
Very  Rer. 

H.  Boyle. 
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Very  Rev. 

H.  Boyle. 


may  be  regarded  as  the  real  foundation  for  the  rest. 
Do  you  think  such  a boy  could  have  any  apprecia- 
tion whatever  of  Virgil  t — Well,  as  a rule,  I do  not 
think  boys  have  much  appreciation  of  the  classics 
they  first  read.  Generally  speaking,  they  regard  it  as 
so  much  work  to  be  done,  and  to  be  got  through  as 
soon  as  possible. 

9471.  But  we  should  not  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  appreciate  a great  classical  author.  Sup- 
posing you  were  free  to  treat  classics  in  your  own 
way  ; if  you  had  a boy  in  your  school  for  six  years, 
would  you  ever  think  of  drawing  up  a programme  for 
him  containing  only  one  book  of  Virgil,  starting  him 
at  the  fifth? — Certainly  not. 

9472.  Supposing  the  o'hcials  drawing  up  this  pro- 
gramme were  practically  obliged  by  the  constraints 
imposed  by  our  system  of  examination  to  draw  up 
such  a course,  would  you  think  that  a serious  inter- 
ference with  the  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster  ? — As 
far  as  the  boys’  education  might  be  promoted,  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  a serious  interference. 

9473.  To  have  only  one  book  of  Virgil  in  six  years, 
and  that  the  Fifth? — I think  the  boy  could  be  as  well 
trained  beginning  with  the  Fifth  Book — his  mind 
could  be  as  well  developed — as  if  he  began  with  the 
Third. 

9474.  I know  that  in  my  time  as  a school  boy  no 


one  ever  thought  of  beginning  anywhere  but  with  the 
first.  Taking  this  course  of  ours  as  we  have  it  do 
you  really  think  that  in  all  school  history  there  is  any 
case  of  a schoolmaster  who  had  a free  hand  arranging 
his  programme  in  such  a way? — No,  I do  not  suppose 
anybody  would  ; it  would  be  an  eccentric  arrange- 
ment unless  there  was  some  reason  for  going  in  for  it. 

9475.  As  regards  Cicero,  how  much  do  you  think 
should  be  read  in  a six  years’  couvse  of  classics ; as  far 
as  I can  make  out,  they  would  have  read  “ De  Senec- 
tute  ” and  nothing  else  ? — After  six  years  ? 

9476.  In  the  whole  six  years’  course? — That  is 
rather  surprising. 

9477.  1 may  possibly  be  wrong  ; I can  only  tell  you 
that  in  going  carefully  through  the  progranyne  I lind 
nothing  more  than  that  in  it.  II  ow  much  of  Homer 
do  you  think  they  would  read  ? — Well,  if  only  one 
book  of  Virgil,  it  maybe,  possibly,  one  book  of  Homer, 
or  possibly  no  Homer  whatever. 

9478.  All  I can  find  is  one  book,  the  22nd. 
You  surely  do  not  think  these  are  courses  which 
would  be  drawn  up  by  schoolmasters  working  on  their 
own  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  taught  in  their 
schools  ? — Certainly  not. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  James 
Comerton, 


Mr.  James  Comerton,  b.a.,  President,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers,  examined. 


9479.  Chairman. — You  are  President  of  the 
Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers  ? 
— Yes. 

9480.  You  have  been  ten  years  master  of  mathe- 
matics and  physical  science  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
College  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

9481.  And  six  years  master  of  mathematics  and 
science  in  the  Franciscan  Capuchin  College  in  Roches- 
town  ? — Y es. 

9482.  Your  Association  has  sent  in  answers  to  our 
queries  ? — Yes. 

9483.  And  those  answers  have  been  printed,  and 
you  may  assume  that  they  are  before  us,  that  we  are 
quite  aware  of  them  and  will  consider  them? — Yes. 

9484.  We  have  received  a letter  from  your  Asso- 
ciation saying  that  “ Mr.  James  Comerton.  our  Pre- 
sident, has  been  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence and  you  have 
also  received  a letter  asking  the  particular  points  to 
which  the  Association  desire  you  should  give  evi- 
dence ? — Y es. 

9485.  You  first  refer  generally  to  a number  of 
matters  in  these  words — “ As  very  many  of  our  sug- 
gestions have  been  advocated  by  previous  witnesses, 
and  seem  to  find  favour  with  the  general  body  of  edu- 
cationists, 1 have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
special  reference  to  many  to  which  we  attach  con- 
siderable importance,  as,  for  example,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  commercial  or  modern  course, 
the  abolition  of  competition  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  the  establishment  of  special  prizes  for  excel- 
lence in  mathematical  and  science  subjects,  and 
various  changes  in  the  prescribed  courses  in  the 
classical  and  modern  languages.”  All  those  matters 
are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  answers  sent  in  by  the 
Association  ? — Yes. 

9486.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  particular  matters 
as  to  which  you  wish  to  be  examined.  “ In  addition 
to  general  evidence  in  favour  of  our  recommendations, 
I desire  to  give  evidence  upon  the  reasons  why  the 
present  method  of  publishing  the  results  should  be 
abandoned  and  as  to  the  alternative  method  advo- 
cated ” ? — Before  coming  to  that  I would  like  to  make 
a few  remarks  on  the  general  question.  I have  put 
that  down  as  the  first  of  the  reasons  1 will  bring  for- 
ward on  that  paper ; that  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
general  reasons  for  the  recommendations  ; and  if  there 
is  no  objection  I will  take  up  a few  points  of  general 
evidence  first.  In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  bear 


testimony  to  the  good  done  to  the  country  by  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  in  calling  into  existence 
a large  number  of  new  schools  in  places  where  none 
had  previously  existed,  and  in  a few  cases  assisting  poor 
students  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  attaining 
positions  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
attained.  These  advantages,  however,  we  consider 
have  been  attended  by  one  very  serious  disadvantage, 
and  that  is  that  the  education  lias  been  carried  on  at 
a very  high  pressure,  and  we  consider  this  over- 
pressure in  educational  matters  one  of  the  most 
serious  evils  in  the  system  as  administered  at  present. 
As  an  instance  of  the  over-pressure,  I might  say  that 
at  the  present  time  no  boy  has  any  chance  of 
becoming  prominently  successful  in  the  Intermediate 
competition  unless  he  works  at  least  ten  hours  a 
day.  I know  of  cases  in  which  students  have 
worked  more  than  ten  hours  a day.  When  I 
speak  of  ten  hours  a day,  I refer  to  five 
hours’  school  work  followed  by  five  hours’  home 
work.  In  many  cases  the  school  work  is  more  than 
five  hours,  especially  in  the  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  examination ; and  I think  it  is  a common 
experience  that  during  these  months — say  from 
Easter  up  till  June,  school  work  extends  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, with  possibly  one  single  break  of  half 
an  hour.  This  over-pressure,  then,  we  consider 
has  been  directed  in  a wrong  direction  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view.  We  do  not  consider  that  the 
general  body  of  students  have  derived  the  best  ad- 
vantage from  the  educational  course  that  they  have 
followed — that  in  fact  the  same  zeal  might  have  been 
infused  into  the  Irish  studentsnomatter  what  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  as  the  goal  of  their  efforts  was 
only  the  attaining  of  the  large  money  prizes  that  were 
offered  to  them.  Another  drawback  that  we  consider 
has  resulted  from  the  working  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  is  that  it  has  diminished  very  largely 
the  chances  of  a large  number  of  Irish  students  ot' 
succeeding  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Civil  Service 
competitions.  The  figures  were  quoted  by  Lord 
O’Hagan,  when  the  Irish  Intermediate  Bill  was  before 
Parliament,  that  Irish  students  were  carrying  off  at 
that  time  56  per  cent,  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  ap- 
pointments. I have  gone  through  the  list  for  the  past 
few  years,  and  I find  that  the  percentage  scarcely 
averages  more  than  15  per  cent,  at  the  present  time, 
and  I think  that  is  to  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
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fact  that  in  a number  of  cases  students  who  previously 
followed  an  extended  National  School  course,  and 
took  up  the  additional  subjects  that  were  suitable  for 
competition  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Civil  Service, 
have  been  diverted  by  the  Intermediate  into  a gram- 
mar school  course,  in  which  such  subjects  as  hand- 
writing, geography,  and  history  are  comparatively 
neglected.  I would  say  with  reference  to  handwriting 
that  it  is  more  than  comparatively  neglected,  that  in 
a great  many  cases  the  specimens  of  handwriting 
furnished  by  the  Intermediate  boy  would  be  very 
good  samples  of  copying  manuscript  exercises  for  a 
Civil  Service  competition.  To  try  and  meet  these 
difficulties  we  have  recommended  the  division  of  the 
whole  of  the  system  of  examinations  into  two  parts — 
that  is  to  say,  one  which  we  call  a commercial  or  modern 
course,  and  the  other  a professional  course.  This  scheme 
has  of  course  been  advocated  by  a number  of  wit- 
nesses already. 

9487.  But  we  require  as  much  evidence  as  we  can 
get,  because  we  have  a number  of  witnesses  against 
it ; so  we  would  like  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  your 
experience? — We  have  very  strong  opinions  upon  the 
advisability  of  dividing  the  course  into  two  parts — 
that  it  would  be  necessarjr  to  have  one  portion — you 
may  call  it  either  the  cornmeicial  or  the  modern,  just 
as  you  wish,  but  that  course  should  be  directed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  very  large  body  of 
students  who  do  not  intend  to  go  in  for  professions. 
At  present  we  consider  that  the  course  is  rather  a 
direct  preparation  for  a professional  career  than  for 
any  of  the  more  common — and  I would  also  say  more 
useful — employments  of  the  country. 

9488.  Have  you  considered  what  that  course  should 
be  in  a general  way? — We  have  recommended  that 
onthemodern  side  the  course  should  be  based  essentially 
on  a sound  knowledge  of  English.  We  would  add  to 
that  a knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  mathematics 
and  a wide  range  of  arithmetic.  We  would  join  on 
then  a course  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
including  a knowledge  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
mensuration.  We  would  put  into  that  course  a know- 
ledge of  the  metric  system,  which  we  consider  very 
advisable  for  all  students  going  in  on  the  commercial 
or  modern  side.  Then  we  would  have  one  modem 
language  at  least.  We  leave  Latin  down  as  an  op- 
tional subject,  and  exclude  Greek  altogether-. 

9489.  What  about  natural  science? — Natural 
science  we  prepose  to  make  compulsory. 

9490.  I think  you  were  about  to  say  when — at 
what  stage — you  suggested  there  should  be  that  divi- 
sion of  courses  ? — On  that  point  our  Association  did 
not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion.  A large  number 
were  in  favour  of  letting  the  division  begin  at  the 
Junior  Grade,  and  a large  number  thought  it  should 
begin  at  the  Preparatory.  My  personal  impression 
is  that  it  would  be  better  to  start  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  to  draw  up  two  distinct  courses,  begin- 
ning at  the  Preparatory  Grade. 

9491.  You  are  aware  of  the  decline  of  natural 
science  of  latter  years  in  our  system  ? — Yes. 

9492.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  its  being  omitted 
from  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? — Yes  ; it  is  one  of  the 
special  points  which  I will  take  up  later  on. 

9493.  Now  will  you  please  proceed  with  your 
general  remarks? — I am  now  prepared  to  take  up 
these  special  poiuts. 

9494.  Take  them  up  one  by  one  in  your  own  order? 
— The  first  is  this  : We  have  advocated  that  the  pre- 
sent method  of  publishing  the  results  should  be 
abandoned.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  meeting  that 
would  be  to  take  up  the  arguments  advanced  against 
it.  It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
present  method  that  it  is  necessary  to  afford  a stimulus 
to  the  students  to  pursue  an  Intermediate  course. 
With  reference  to  that  objection  of  course  we  take  up 
the  position  that  the  stimulus  at  present  is  altogether 
too  strong,  and  tha  b it  would  be  advisable  to  take 
steps  which  would  tend  to  weaken  that  stimulus ; and 
if  the  cessation  of  the  publication  of  t he  results  would 


have  that  effect,  then  we  think  it  would  be  a highly  Feb.  14,  1899. 
desirable  end  attained.  Mr,  James 

9495.  Do  you  think  that  to  a certain  extent  it  Comerton, 
would  weaken  the  stimulus  ? — Certainly.  I have  not  *•*■ 

the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  It-  has  been  urged  then  in 
favour  of  continuing  the  present  system  of  publishing 
the  results  that  even  if  you  abandon  it  the  newspapers 
will  continue  to  publish  them.  I do  not  think  that 
is  an  objection  that  will  be  found  to  workout.  I have 
made  inquiries,  and  I have  it  directly  from  at  least 
one  editor  in  Dublin  that  they  would  be  delighted  if 
they  got  any  opportunity  of  refraining  from  the  an- 
nual publication  of  the  results. 

9496.  I do  not  see  how  they  could  publish  these 
articles  if  the  names  of  the  students  and  the  names  of 
the  schools  were  not  given  ?—  But  it  was  suggested 
that  these  lists  would  be  supplied  to  them  privately 
by  the  schools  interested,  and  that  they  would  publish 
them. 

9497.  But  each  school  could  only  supply  its  own 
list  ? — Certainly. 

9498.  And  therefore  they  would  be  obliged  to  get 
lists  from  three  or  four  hundred  different  schools  before 
they  could  make  the  analysis  which  they  now  make  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  ? — Of  course  that  is  only 
bearing  out  our  contention.  We  contend  that  the 
reason  advanced  why  you  should  continue  publishing 
the  results — viz.,  that  the  newspapers  would  publish 
them  in  spite  of  you,  is  unsound.  We  contend  that 
there  is  no  force  in  that  argument  at  all. 

9499.  Ycu  were  going  on  to  say  what  an  editor 
mentioned  to  you? — A Dublin  editor  told  me  that  so 
far  as  he  knew  (and  he  would  personally  speak  for  him- 
self) the  editors  of  newspapers  would  be  delighted  to 
have  any  excuse  at  all  for  refraining  from  disarranging 
the  whole  of  the  work  of  their  offices  for  one  night  in 
*the  year — that  this  necessitated  an  extra  staff  of  clerks 

to  make  up  the  epitome  of  the  results  generally  pub- 
lished the  day  after  your  book  Came  out. 

9500.  They  would  not  object  to  getting  the  results 
from  each  of  the  schools  as  an  advertisement,  as  we 
sometimes  see  such  advertisements  in  the  London 
Times,  but  there  could  not  be  that  analysis  which  they 
give  now  ? — No,  there  would  not. 

9501.  The  next  argument  against  it  was  the  infor- 
mation it  affords  to  other  schoolmasters  ? — Are 
you  wanting  to  ask  me  a question  in  reference  to  that  ? 

9502.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in  reference  to 
that  argument? — The  next  argument  I have  against 
publishing  the  results  in  the  present  form  is,  that  I 
believe  the  publication  has  unduly  encouraged  the 
grammar  school  course  to  the  detriment  of  the 
modern  and  scientific  course.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  in  the  eager  rush  for  high  places,  and  to  secure  a 
high  place  in  the  newspaper  list,  school  managers 
have  been  forced  to  take  up  the  subjects  that  will  pay 
best  as  mark  gainers,  and  this  has  been  to  a great 
extent  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  teaching  of 
science.  It  is  notorious  that  even  with  brilliant  boys 
the  same  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  languages  respectively  will  result,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  in  the  language  mark  being  considerably 
higher  than  the  mathematical  or  scientific  one.  As 
an  alternative  method,  whilst  I do  not  put  forward 
the  method  of  the  Kensington  Department  as  being 
one  that  would  be  eminently  suited  for  the  Interme- 
diate, still  I think  it  is  worthy  of  attention  to  see 
what  is  done  by  another  educational  department  in 
publishing  their  results.  The  Kensington  Department 
furnish  their  results  to  the  schools  privately.  No 
marks  are  allotted  to  individual  students,  or  if  they 
are  neither  the  student  or  the  school  manager  ever 
hears  it.  The  school  manager  gets  at  intervals  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  a list  of  all  the  students 
he  has  sent  in,  and  there  is  a single  indication  written 
after  each  name — whether  the  student  has  failed, 
passed,  or  passed  with  honours.  In  the  case  of  the 
competition  for  national  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
the  students  ai-e  informed  individually  of  the  result 
of  these  competitions,  but  they  are  only  told  that  they 
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i'eb.  14, 1899.  have  succeeded  or  that  they  Lave  failed,  and  they 

Mr.  James  get  no  particulars  as  to  the  marks  they  have  got, 

Comerton,  or  the  subjects,  if  any,  in  which  they  may  have  failed. 

B-A'  In  order  to  guide  the  students  who  may  be  going 

in  in  subsequent  years,  for  the  same  examination,  the 
Kensington  Department  publishes  a synopsis  of  the 
results  attained  by  the  highest  man  on  the  list  and  by 
the  lowest  m in  on  the  list.  Thus,  for  example,  it  the 
highest  man  on  the  list  has  presented,  we  will  say, 
ten  subjects,  and  he  has  scored  honours  in  three  of 
these,  and  a second  class  mark  in  four  of  them,  and 
has  failed  in  two,  or  so  many,  others,  the)'  put  down 
so  many  honours,  so  many  first  class,  so  many  second 
class  ; and  the  same  for  the  last  man  ; thus  showing  be- 
tween what  limits  the  competition  has  extended.  The 
honours  pamphlet  is  not  published  at  all  until  some 
months  after  all  this  inform  ition  has  been  distributed 
amongst  the  schools  and  the  pupils — that  is,  the 
honours  pamphlet  does  not  get  into  their  hands  until 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  results  has  died  out. 
Well,  although  I do  not  suggest  that  that  is  an  ideal 
system,  or  is  one  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  still  T think  there  is  a good  deal  to  be 
said  for  it  in  preference  to  the  present  system. 

9503.  In  preference  to  our  system  ? — In  preference 
to  your  system,  yes ; and  if  the  system  is  being  revised 
it  would  be  worth  while  giving  a little  attention  to 
what  is  done  by  the  Kensington  Department,  who 
work  just  on  the  opposite  system  to  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  Intermediate  Board. 

9504.  What  exactly  is  the  honours  pamphlet 
published  by  them  ? —The  honours  pamphlet  contains 
the  results  in  the  honours  subjects.  The  subjects  of 
examination  in  the  Department — take  mathematics, 
for  example ; elementary  mathematics  is  divided  into 
four  branches. 

9505.  Will  the  honours  pamphlet  contain  the  names  • 
of  the  students  who  have  succeeded  1 — No  ; the  final 
examination  is  the  honours  examination ; it  only 
gives  the  names  of  the  students  who  have  succeeded  in 
the  honours  but  not  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
the  lower  stages  or  in  the  pass.  Necessarily  the 
number  of  students  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  that 
honours  pamphlet  is  very  small.  As  a proof  of  the 
decline  in  science  teaching  in  Ireland,  I might  men- 
tion that  in  looking  through  the  last  honours  pamphlet 
I was  able  to  find  only  one  Irish  school  appearing  in 
it.; 

9506.  We  will  come  to  that  afterwards.  Have 
you  considered  the  comparative  merits  of  .the  Ken- 
sington plan  and  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  locals. 
In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  locals,  as  I understand, 
the  marks  of  each  student  are  published  in  the 
pamphlet  but  the  name  of  the  student  or  the  name 
of  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  educated  is  not 
published  ? — I am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Local  examination. 

9507.  Your  attention  was  not  drawn  to  that  model 
— No,  my  attention  was  not  drawn  to  that  mode. 

9508.  That  is  a method  advocated  by  some  of  the 
witnesses.  It  gives  all  the  information  that  can  be 
required  for  all  the  schools,  and  no  one  except  the 
student  and  the  master  knows  the  individual  boy  to 
which  the  result  is  attributed? — There  would  be  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  because 
I think  it  would  take  away  a great  deal  of  the  com- 
petition and  the  over-pressure. 

9509.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  method  of  publishing  the  results  1— No. 

9510.  I would  like  now,  before  we  go  to  the  next 
question,  to  ask  you  a cpiestion  about  this  over- 
pressure, which  is  a very  important  point.  You  see 
a dull  boy — a rather  dull  boy,  slightly  below  the 
average  —may  have  as  much  difficulty  in  passing  the 
examination  as  a more  brilliant  boy  may  have  in 
obtaining  .the  first  exhibition  ? — Certainly. 

9511.  And  I want  to  know  whether,  according  to 
your  experience,  boys  are  exposed  to  over-pressure  in 
only  obtaining  a pass,  or  is  the  over-pressure  entirely 
amongst  the  competitors  for  exhibitions? — If  a boy  is 
on  the  limit  line  ? 


9512.  Yes,  or  slightly  under  the  limit? — If  he  is 
slightly  under  the  limit,  certainly  pressure  will  be 
applied  to  bring  him  up  to  that  limit. 

9513.  A.nd  according  to  your  experience  it  has 
been  ? — Oh,  yes, 

9514.  Now  we  will  take  your  next  point — the 
advisability  of  appointing  practical  teachers  as 
examiners  and  assistant  examiners? — Well,  on  that 
point  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  examiner  whose  only 
qualifications  are  his  university  distinctions  is  not  at 
all  suited  for  setting  a paper  to  examine  Intermediate 
boys.  A great  many  years  will  have  passed  since  he 
has  had  personal  contact  with  Intermediate  students, 
and  in  the  interval  he  will  have  forgotten  the  mental 
attainments  of  students  of  that  age. 

9515.  He  will  get  out  of  touch  with  what  ought  to 
be  the  standard  ? — Yes.  We  consider  that  on  that 
account,  in  addition  to  having  the  necessary  university 
qualifications  the  examiner  should  be  in  touch  with 
the  qualifications  of  the  boys  of  the  age,  and  we 
believe  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  get  that  inti- 
mate contact  is  by  teaching  them. 

9516.  I believe  that  only  one  objection  has  been 
suggested  to  that,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
practical  teachers  to  act  as  examiners.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  to  that  question.  Of  course  you 
could  not  have  as  an  examiner  a person  who  had 
taught  any  one  boy  during  that  year.  Have  you 
considered  that  difficulty? — Of  course  that  is  a diffi- 
culty which  we  have  discussed  at  several  of  our 
meetings. 

9517.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  to  obviate 
it  ?-— 1 The  rule  that  at  present  seems  to  be  followed  by 
the  Intermediate  Board  is  that  no  one  will  be 
appointed  to  be  an  examiner  if  actually  engaged  in 
Intermediate  teaching,  but  we  consider  that  no  serious 
drawback  would  ensue  if  you  appointed  an  Inter- 
mediate Board  teacher  as  an  examiner,  provided  he 
was  not  allowed  to  examine  his  own  students. 

9518.  How  could  we  select  the  papers.  The  papers 
are  only  designated  by  numbers.  That  is  the  whole 
principle  of  the  scheme  ? — In  the  office  they  have  got 
opposite  each  of  those  numbers  the  name  of  the  student, 
and  also  the  declaration  from  the  school. 

9519.  Of  course  the  office  could  know  ? — Yes,  the 
office  could  know,  and  they  could  pick  out  these 
papers. 

9520.  And  then  the  person  to  whom  these  were 
given,  and  who  is  not  the  ordinary  examiner,  would 
necessarily  know  that  they  were  the  students  who  were 
trained  by  the  man  who  was  the  ordinary  examiner. 
Is  that  the  only  expedient  your  association  has 
suggested  ? — In  the  University  examinations  that  is 
the  ordinary  course. 

9521.  Oh  yes,  T know  ; in  University  work  a man 

often  examines  his  own  pupil? — Yes.  That  applies 

also  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  University,  which  are 
much  more  elementary  examinations  than  the  M iddle 
and  Senior  Grades  of  the  Intermediate.  Thus  for  the 
examinations  in  the  Matriculation  and  First  Arts  of 
the  Royal  University,  the  pass  students  presented  are 
of  Intermediate,  age  but  not  sufficiently  clever  to  pre- 
sent in  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade ; the  pass  papers  are 
examined  by  actual  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  the 
same  students. 

Chairman. — Had  not  the  Royal  University  better 
change  to  our  mode,  rather  than  that  we  should 
change  to  theirs  ? I think  everybody  admits  that  that 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  Royal  University. 

9522.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  not  also  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  competition  there  ? — There  is  no  com- 
petition there  ; yes,  that  is  so. 

O’Conor  Don. — That  makes  all  the  difference  does 
it  not  in  the  result — that  there  is  no  competition  in 
the  pass  examinations  ? 

Chairman. — There  is  competition,  and  most  keen 
competition,  and  large  exhibitions  and  prizes  are  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

O’Conor  Don. — But  it  is  not  the  same  as  our  pass, 
in  which  the  paper  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  every 
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student ; every  subject  marked  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity competition  is  simply  for  these  exhibitions  and 
prizes. 

Chairman. — But  there  must  be  a pass  then;  just 
as  there  is  a pass  with  us. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  there  is  no  payment 
for  pass. 

Chairman. — No. 

O’Conor  Don. — That  is  what  I mean. 

9523.  Chairman. — The  important  thiug  now  is  that 
you  have  no  other  remedy  that  can  be  suggested.  It  was 
suggested  here  that  if  examiners  were  appointed  with 
a greater  amount  of  permanence  than  at  present,  we 
oiten  might  induce  an  Intermediate  teacher  to  give  up 
his  classes  for  some  years  and  come  into  our  system  ? — 
Our  principle  is  that  you  should  have  a permanent 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  that  Board  might  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  actual  teaching  work. 

9524.  But  you  would  suggest  that  some  of  that 
Board  of  Examiners  should  consist  of  Intermediate 
teachers? — We  suggest  that  they  should  be  permanent, 
and  that  they  should  be  recruited  at  intervals  from 
men  who  had  experience  in  teaching. 

9525.  That  they  should  be  themselves  Intermediate 
teachers — have  been  Intermediate  teachers? — They 
should  have  had  experience,  yes.  We  consider,  then, 
that  the  questions  should  be  set  by  a very  small 
number  of  examiners.  These  questions,  having  been 
submitted  to  the  permanent  Board,  would  be  revised, 
and  the  Board  would  see  that  the  questions  were  up 
to  the  proper  standard  of  difficulty.  Then,  we  consider, 
if  you  appoint  a number  of  assistant  examiners  to  ex- 
amine the  answer  bocks,  these  examiners  that  have  the 
actual  examining  of  the  students  would  not  see  the 
questions  until  published,  and  I think  that  they  could 
examine  the  papers  quite  fairly,  and  that  it  would  be 
a very  easy  matter  at  the  office  to  remove  from  the 
number  of  papers  each  one  would  have  to  examine 
any  of  those  that  would  belong  to  his  own  pupils.  In 
that  way  I do  not  think  you  would  inflict  any  injustice 
on  the  rest  of  the  country;  an  assistant  examiner 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  questions 
beforehand,  therefore  he  could  not  teach  his  pupils 
on  the  lines  upon  which  he  was  going  to  examine. 

9523.  If  you  got  one  paper  for  honour  and  another 
for  pass  students,  then  an  assistant  examiner  might 
have  all  the  pass  papers,  and  we  might  reserve  for  a 
senior  examiner  those  a little  above  or  a little  below 
the  line  ? — Certainly. 

9527.  Have  the  Association  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  separate  papers  for  pass  and  for  the  competi- 
tion?— Yes  ; we  have  a recommendation  in  regard  to 
that. 

9528.  The  next  matter  you  wish  to  refer  to  is 
1!  Reasons  why  the  money  value  of  the  exhibitions 
should  be  reduced,  and  why  precautions  should  be 
taken  by  the  Board  to  ensure  that  the  exhibition  is 
devoted  to  educational  purposes  ?” — The  first  reason 
why  we  consider  the  money  value  should  be  reduced 
is  because  it  tends  to  keep  up  this  over-pressure.  We 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  these  large  money 
prizes  has  effected  a revolution  in  school  life,  and  that 
the  students’  brains  become  a marketable  commodity 
at  a very  early  age,  and  an  important  factor  in  the 
domestic  economy  ; and  on  account  of  the  large  money 
prizes  there  is  an  incentive  offered,  not  only  to  the 
students  themselves,  but  to  their  parents  and  teachers 
to  keep  up  the  over-pressure  throughout,  and  when 
the  boy  has  worked  out  the  course,  when  he  finished 
the  Intermediate,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  he  finds  his 
brains  not  so  valuable  afterwards. 

9529.  Before  you  pass  from  that  reason  let  me  ask 
you  this.  You  have  found,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
the  boys’  brains  become  marketable  commodities  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

9530.  And  are  commonly  dealt  with  as  such  by 
their  parents? — Yes. 

9531.  May  I ask  you  this.  About  one-third  of  the 
boys  that  are  really  Intermediate  boys  succeed  in 
passing  the  examination  ? — Yes. 


9532.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  Feb.  ii,  i®. 

it  is  paid  by  the  fees  on  one  boy  for  the  trouble  taken  Mr  j~3 
in  educating  three  boys? -Yes.  Comerton, 

9533.  And,  therefore,  necessarily  a boy  that  is  able  BA-  . 
to  pass  the  examination  even  without  getting  an 
exhibition  is  rather  a valuable  commodity  ? — He  is. 

We  consider,  iu  the  second  place,  that  there  is  too 
large  a proportion  of  the  present  endowment  devoted 
to  rewards  to  students,  while  the  amount  available  for 
school  maintenance  and  equipment  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  proper  requirements  of  the  system.  We 
think  it  better  to  apportion  the  grant  in  such  a way  as 
to  secure  first  of  all  that  you  have  provided  the  means 
necessary  for  giving  a sound  Intermediate  education ; 
after  that  has  been  secured,  if  anything  is  left,  the 
rewards  to  students  might  come  in. 

9534.  How  much  do  you  consider  is  the  amount 
that  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  schools? — We  have 
not  gone  into  the  question  of  allocating  any  definite 
amount. 

9535.  At  present  it  must  be  allocated  by  results 
fees.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  a fair  amount 
of  results  fees  that  a student  could  earn  in  the  Senior 
Grade  ? — That  is  altogether  too  large  a question  for 
me. 

9536.  You  are  asking  us  to  increase  it? — It  should 
be  increased  up  to  the  point  at  which  a school  would 
be  efficient  and  able  to  do  the  work  that  is  cut  out  for 
it. 

9537.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  too  much  for  me  to 
ask  you,  who  have  so  much  experience,  what  amount 
the  results  fees  ought  to  be  to  do  that  ? — I think  that 
is  a question  rather  for  a school  manager  than  for  a 
school  assistant. 

9538.  Personally,  I would  have  thought  that  the 
capacity  of  a clever  boy  in  the  Senior  Grade  to  earn 
£39  for  the  school  was  a capacity  to  earn  almost  a 
sufficient  amount.  You  are  aware  he  can  do  that?-  - 
I am  aware  of  that,  but  every  boy  who  is  of  age  to 
be  presented  for  the  Senior  (trade  cannot  earn  £39 
for  the  school. 

9539.  Certainly  not,  because  some  would  pass  only, 
and  one  should  get  honours  all  through  to  make 
the  £39  ? — Yes. 

9540.  Would  it  not  be  a better  course  to  adopt  to 
render  the  papers  less  difficult,  so  that  a larger  pro 
portion  of  the  students  should  pass  ? — It  would  be 
better  certainly  to  make  the  papers  less  difficult  so 
as  to  pass  a larger  number,  and  I suppose  that  would 
necessitate  the  reduction  of  the  results  fees  on  the 
capitation,  but  it  need  not  necessarily — in  fact  it 
should  not — diminish  the  gross  amount  of  results  fees 
that  should  be  paid. 

9541.  Certainly  not.  Have  the  Association  formed 
any  opinion  on  this  subject : are  exhibitions  to  re- 
main at  all  according  to  their  view  ? — Oh,  yes,  they 
have  recommended  that  exhibitions  should  be  retained 
in  all  grades  except  the  Preparatory, 

9542.  You  are  against  exhibitions  in  the  Prepara- 
tory ? — Against  competition  of  any  kind  in  the  Pre- 
paratory. 

9543.  What  is  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  you  de- 
sire iu  the  other  Grades  ? — Wo  have  recommended 
that  in  the  J unior  Grade  the  exhibitions  be  reduced 
10  £10. 

9544.  And  would  you  reduce  the  number? — 

We  would  reduce  the  number  in  the  Junior  Grade 
also. 

9545.  We  reward  by  exhibition  a very  moderate 
amount  of  scholarship  in  the  Junior  Grade  at  present 
— in  fact  we  reward  mediocrity  at  present  ? — We  re- 
commend the  reduction  of  the  number  of  exhibitions 
iu  the  J unior  Grade,  and  the  reduction  of  their  value. 

We  recommend  an  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  but  a reduc- 
tion in  the  value  in  the  case  of  those  also. 

9546.  Have  you  considered  whether  exhibitions 
should  be  for  one  year  only  ? — Yes,  we  have  made . a 
recommendation  that  all  exhibitions  should  be  only 
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one  year  prizes.  With  reference  to  this  question  of 
reducing  the  money  value  of  the  exhibitions,  there  is 
a third  reason  that  I want  to  bring  forward — that 
precautions  should  be  taken  by  the  board  to  secure 
that  the  money  awards  to  students  are  devoted  to 
purely  educational  purposes  ; at  present  we  believe  in 
a very  large  number  of  cases  the  money  award  goes 
to  support  the  cycle  industry.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  children  of  the  u operand  middle  classes,  and  in 
the  case  of  poorer  children,  very  often  the  exhibition 
is  devoted  to  meeting  the  family  requirements. 

9546a.  Before  the  cycle  industry  came  in,  ponies,  I 
think,  were  the  principal  object  of  attraction  ? — I 
have  not  experience  of  that. 

9547.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— The  recreation 
they  get  by  a reasonable  use  of  the  bicycle  might  be 
of  benefit  to  their  studies  ? — Although  the  recreation 
might  be  of  utility  to  them,  I do  not  think  it  is  a souud 
principle  for  the  State  to  pay  for  their  bicycles. 

9547a.  Cn airman. — I quite  agree  with  yon.  We 
have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  upon  that  subject. 
What  is  the  next  point  on  your  list  1 — In  connection 
with  that  we  recommend  that  the  Board  should  make 
the  payment  of  money  to  the  student  contingent  on 
his  continuing  his  course  of  studies  at  some  approved 
educational  establishment. 

9548.  We  should  give  him  a right  of  selecting  any 
school  he  would  like  to  go  to,  and  then  pay  direct  to 
the  manager1? — Certainly;  we  recommend  that  the 
first  charge  on  the  exhibition  should  be  the  payment 
of  the  ordinary  school  expenses — payments  for  books, 
stationery,  and  such  other  things  as  could  be  put  down 
to  the  educational  requirements  of  the  boy,  and  that 
as  far  as  possible  all  the  money  should  be  devoted  to 
the  boy’s  educational  requirements  as  apart  from  his 
athletic  expenses  or  the  support  of  his  family.  In  the 
Senior  Grade  a number  of  our  members  were  in  favour 
of  making  at  least  a few  of  the  large  money  prizes 
“ leaving  ” scholarships,  which  would  enable  some  de- 
serving students  to  continue  their  course  at  a univer- 
sity or  at  a high-class  technical  school.  Then  we  have 
recommended  that  all  exhibitions  should  be  made  one- 
year  prizes. 

9549.  I do  not  exactly  understand  that  last  recom- 
mendation. is  it  that  the  amount  should  be  made 
larger,  or  that  there  should  be  amounts  for  various 
successive  years  ? — Only  for  a very  small  number  of 
students.  We  recommend  that  possibly  you  might 
begin  with  one  or  two  “ leaving  ” scholarships,  not 
open  to  general  competition,  but  confined  to  deserving 
students — that  is,  children  of  parents  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  their  education.  We  are  recom- 
mending that  all  exhibitions  should  be  made  one-year 
prizes.  Our  reason,  is,  that  in  many  cases  at  present 
the  student  remains  at  school  for  an  additional  year 
merely  because  he  has  an  exhibition  to  retain,  and  in 
very  many  cases  it  is  against  the  student’s  advantage, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  have  gone  to  busi- 
ness. If  you  take  away  this  inducement,  we  consider 
you  will  not  be  doing  any  injustice  to  the  cause  of 
■education,  if  at  the  same  time  you  increase  the  number 
of  exhibitions  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.  The 
average  clever  boy  who  goes  in  for  one  of  these  grades 
at  the  present  time  will  then  have  to  go  in  to  win  a 
new  exhibition,  and  if  the  number  is  increased  a clever 
boy  will  have  a fair  chance  of  obtaining  a new  one. 
That  is  all  I have  got  to  say  on  that  point. 

9550.  Now  your  next  point,  please? — That  is,  with 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  science.  We  attribute 
the  decline  in  science-teaching  in  Irish  schools  to 
three  causes.  The  first  is  the  action  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Act  in  England.  This  introduced 
into  the  primary  schools  in  England  a compulsory 
course  of  elementary  science,  and  as  a result  of  the 
work  in"  of  that,  those  students,  after  passing  from 
the  primary,  went  into  the  higher  grade  schools, 
where  they  would  come  under  the  Kensington  Depart- 
ment, and  they  had  to  go  in  subsequently  for  the 
Kensington  examinations.  The  course  that  they  had 


done  in  the  primary  schools  was  the  course  that  was 
originally  the  first  year’s  course  under  Kensington; 
but  when  the  Kensington  Department  found  this 
courge  was  paid  for  in  the  primary  schools,  they  natu- 
rally raised  their  standard  for  the  first  year.  The 
rules  that  apply  to  England,  apply  to  Ireland,  and  the 
standard  having  been  raised  in  England  it  was  raised 
in  Ireland,  though  in  Ireland  those  going  in  for  a 
course  of  science  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  a year 
or  two  in  a primary  school  to  do  this  preliminary 
course.  The  result  was  that  in  Irish  schools  it  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  do  in  one  year  the  work 
done  i:i  the  English  schools  in  two  or  maybe 
three.  Then,  the  second  cause  for  the  decline  of 
science  o was  the  introduction  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade  without  any  science  subject  on  the 
curriculum.  The  effect  of  that  was  that  all 
the  clever  boys  were  put  at  Latin,  Greek,  and  French, 
and  the  dull  boys  allowed  to  shirk  Greek.  Having 
started  a boy  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  at  the  full 
classical  course,  the  tendency  is  to  continue  in  the 
Junior  Grade  and  in  the  subsequent  grades,  so  that 
you  give  a grammar  school  side  to  the  education  of  the 
clever  boys. 

9551.  In  other  words,  the  subjects  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  very  usually  regulate  the  whole 
course  afterwards  ? — Certainly.  I noticed  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  said  that  the 
only  kind  of  science  that  was  killed  by  the  working 
of  the  Intermediate  system  was  science  that  was  no 
science.  I can  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and 
say  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  without  science  was  to  kill  the  teaching 
of  science, for.. the  clever  boys;  and  at  present  it  is 
only  the  weaker  boys,  the  duller  ones,  that  are  getting 
a course  of  science..  As  a particular  illustration  of 
that,  I might  mention  the  case  of  the  Christian 
Brothers’  College  in  Cork.  The  full  course,  of  science 
has  been  done  there,  and  there  is  eight  hours  a week 
at  least  given  to  experimental  work.  These  classes 
continue  up  to  the  present  time.  There  is  a fully 
equipped  laboratory,  upon  which  £600  has  been 
spent ; but  at  the  present  time  none  of  the  clever  boys 
going  through  the  Intermediate  course  get  any 
advantage  from  it,  because  the  programme  is  filled 
without  it,  and  if  a boy  is  running  for  that  examination 
it  is  expecting  too  much  from  human  nature  to  ask 
the  boy,  or  tiie  manager  of  the  school,  to  devote  a 
little  time  to  a science  subject  which  would  not  be 
useful  to  him  in  the  competition. 

9552.  I quite  understand  how  its  omission  from 
the  Preparatory  Grade  would  cause  its  omission  from 
the  entire  course.  You  speak  also  of  the  reduction 
of  the  maximum  total  number  of  marks  ; . has  that 
tended  in  the  same  direction  ?• — The  reduction  of  the 
maximum  total  had  an  immediate  effect  upon  it, 
because  the  maximum  was  reduced  by  500,  and  that 
led  to  the  further  decline  of  the  teaching  of  science 
subjects.  Before  the  marks  were  reduced,  the  clever 
boys  taking  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  were  taking 
also  a science  subject,  but  the  moment  the  number  of 
marks  was  reduced  science  was  thrown  out. 

9553.  I have  on  the  paper  before  me  now,  certain 
remedies  which  you  suggest ; but  I do  not  wish  to 
interrupt  you? — I am  just  coming  to  the  remedies 
now.  The  first  remedy  we  suggest  is  to  make  the 
science  course  compulsory  in  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
and  to  make  it  a qualifying  subject  to  obtain  a pass 
in  all  the  grades.  At  present,  as  you  know  from  the 
programme,  a science  subject  does  not  qualify  a boy 
to  pass ; that  is,  he  may  pass  in  science,  and  fail  in 
the  examination,  if  he  has  failed  in  some  of  the 
compulsory  subjects.  "We  suggest  that  a science 
subject  should  be  made  a qualifying  one — that  is,  put 
in  the  same  scale  as  the  subjects  necessary  to  obtain 

9554.  That  is,  made  a compulsory  subject  ? — No  ; 
I mean  that  if  a boy  passes  in  science,  this  would 
count  as  one  of  the  qualifying  subjects.  Say  that  it 
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is  necessary,  in  order  to  pass  the  examination,  to  pass 
in  four  subjects  to  be  selected  from  a list,  I suggest 
that  science  should  be  put  down  in  that  list. 

9555.  That  is  so  at  present ; you  must  pass  in 
English;  you  must  pass  in  a language  other  than 
English  ; you  must  pass  in  a mathematical  subject,  I 
think,  and  you  must  pass  in  one  other  subject.  Those 
are  the  rules.  Then  you  can  take  science  as  the 
fourth  subject  1 — I was  under  the  impression  that  a 
pass  in  science  was  not  a qualifying  one. 

9556.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Look  at  that  pro- 
gramme (handing  witness  the  Programme  of  the  In- 
termediate Education  examinations) ; take  any  grade, 
and  show  us  where  the  difficulty  you  speak  of  comes 
in?- 1 was  under  a misapprehension  with  regard  to 
that ; I considered  that  a pass  in  science  was  not  a 
qualifying  one.  We  recommend  that  it  be  made 
compulsory  in  the  Preparatory  Grade. 

9557.  Chairman. — Some  of  the  witnesses  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  all  through 
—one  natural  science  subject  ? — It  would  be  advisable 
to  make  it  compulsory  all  through  on  the  modern 
side,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  leave  it  an  optional 
subject  on  the  professional  side. 

9558.  The  grammar  school  side? — Yes.  On  the 
same  head,  I think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
some  of  the  science  subjects  were  broken  up  into  their 
component  parts.  I noticed  that  Captain  Abney  made 
a recommendation  on  that  head  which,  I think,  was  a 
very  valuable  one.  For  instance,  the  senior  course  in 
natural  philosophy  at  present  includes  the  whole  range ; 
you  have  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and 
so  onvup  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  subject ; but 
only  500  marks  are  allowed  for  it,  and  teachers  find 
it  impossible  to  wade  through  it.  There  is  a great 
deal  more  work  to  be  done  in  that  in  a single  year 
than  there  would  be  in  a new  language. 

9559.  One  witness  (I  think  it  was  Professor 
FitzGerald)  recommended  that  on  the  modem  side 
an  equal  number  of  marks  should  be  allowed  for 
practical  science — that  is,  applied  science — as  are 
allowed  for  Greek  and  Latiu  together  in  the  university 
course.  That  would  be  2,400  marks? — It  would  be 
advisable,  I think,  in  the  science  course  to  have  a 
practical  side  to  it. 

9560.  But  with  the  practical  side,  could  not  2,400 
marks  be  very  easily  allowed  for  it? — Of  course  there 
should  be  a special  mark  allowed  for  the  practical  side. 

9561.  Of  course  I would  not  propose  that  2,400 
should  be  allowed  fcr  any  one  subject,  but  if  the 
subject  of  practical  science  was  broken  up  into  its 
various  component  parts,  and  for  theory  we  allowed 
so  many  marks,  for  practical  pneumatics,  statics, 
dynamics,  and  those  sort  of  things,  so  many  marks, 
could  we  not  very  easily  make  up  2400  marks? — Yes ; 
and  T do  not  think  it  would  be  too  many  if  you  put 
in  the  whole  range. 

9562.  As  to  two  courses,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  no  competition  for  exhibitions  as  be- 
tween the  two  courses,  but  that  the  competition  should 
be  as  between  those  who  go  in  for  each  separate 
course  ?— Certainly ; and  we  have  definitely  recom- 
mended that — that  there  should  be  no  competition 
whatever  between  the  two  courses. 

9563.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  you  propose? — 
We  suggest  that  in  the  science  subjects  the  examiners 
who  set  the  written  papers  should  not  look  for  too 
high  a standard,  as  their  doing  so  reacts  upon  the 
teachers  of  science  by  diverting  the  students  into  the 
grammar  school  course;  and  we  suggest  that,  where 
science  is  taught  practically,  subject  to  a report  of 
efficiency  hy  an  inspector,  payments  might  be  made 
for  attendances  of  students  irrespective  of  any  exami- 
nation, merely  subject  to  a report  of  efficiency  from 
the  inspector,  and  subject  to  a report  that  a certain 
course  has  been  followed. 

9564.  Then  he  would  see  them  actually  working 
practically  in  the  laboratory? — Yes. 

9565.  And  listen  to  the  teaching? — Yes,  listen  to  the 
teaching, and  if  necessary  go  round  and  examine  theboys. 


9566.  And  satisfy  himself  that  they  have  been  Feb.  14,  i: 
properly  taught,  and  know  something  about  their  ,r  T~ 

J5b7.  I hen  you  think  some  portion  of  the  results  b.a.i 
ought  to  depend  on  that  ? — Certainly  ; I would  give 
a payment  for  attendances,  a grant  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  the  students  devoted  to  the  subject. 

9568.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  is  the  South 


Kensington  system? — That  is  the  Kensington  sys- 
tem, yes. 


9569.  Chairman. — Of  course  you  are  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  method  of  teaching  nor  the  amount 
of  the  boys’  knowledge  in  chemistry  or  natural 
philosophy  can  be  arrived  at  at  all  by  an  examiner 
unless  therteis  apractioal  examination  in  the  laboratory. 
I mean,  can  it  be  arrived  at  by  mere  written 
questions  ? — Not  fully. 

9570.  You  would  think  there  ought  to  be  a specific 
portion  of  the  results  fees  allocated  to  this  practical 
teaching  ? — Certainly. 

9571.  Do  you  think  the  knowledge  ascertained  at 
this  practical  test  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  competition  for  exhibitions? — No,  I would  not 
allow  the  practical  work  to  go  into  the  competition ; 
but  in  this,  I must  say,  I am  only  giving  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion,  and  not  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Association. 


9572.  Has  the  Association  formed  an  opinion  upon 
that? — The  Association  has  not  spoken  on  the 
question. 

9573.  Would  you  disqualify  a boy  from  presenting 
himself  for  examination  in  those  subjects  if  he  had 
not  practical  knowledge  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inspector? — $jfo,  I would  be  in  favour  of  a written 
paper  setting  a few  questions  to  test  whether  he  had 
properly  learnt  the  subject  and  seen  the  experiments 
performed. 

9574.  You  say  “ seen  the  experiments  performed.” 
Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that  without,  in  reference 
to  certain  experiments,  making  the  student  perform 
them  himself? — I think  the  number  of  experiments 
that  the  student  could  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
performing  himself  would  be  very  limited,  except  in 
very  large  schools,  where  they  have  a fully  equipped 
laboratory. 

9575.  A student  of  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  ? 
— That  would  apply  only  to  a small  number  of  students. 

957  6.  I know ; but,  surely,  is  not  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  examining  a student  in  practical  chemical 
work  to  give  him  a certain  substance  and  tell  him  to 
analyse  that  qualitatively  ? — I would  make  that  a 
special  department  in  itself,  and  in  the  same  way  I 
would  make  a special  department  of  practical  physics. 

9577.  Would  it  not  be  very  valuable  in  both  of 
those  ? — In  both  of  those  it  would  be  very  valuable  ; 
but  these  should  be  subsidiary  to  the  theoretical  side, 
and  there  should  be  a theoretical  examination  also. 

9578.  But  why  should  not  those  count  for  the  boy 
in  the  matter  of  competition.  Perhaps  you  have  not 
considered  that.  There  would  be  no  greater  induce- 
ment to  a student  to  learn  such  an  important  portion 
of  the  subject  as  the  practical  part  of  chemistry  than 
the  knowledge  that  it  would  aid  him  in  obtaining  his 
exhibition.  Surely  the  one  thing  they  look  at  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  is  the  exhibition, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; but  I consider  that  when  a boy  is 
doing  the  practical  side  of  a subject,  he  is  making  the 
best  preparation  for  the  theoretical  side;  and  as  I 
am  recommending  that  in  the  practical  department 
payment  should  be  made  on  attendances,  the  remu- 
neration of  the  manager  is  secured,  as  the  practical 
part  would  improve  a boy’s  answering  on  the  theo- 
retical side,  the  student  would  not  suffer,  as  there 
is  no  examination  recommended  on  the  practical  side, 

I would  like  to  see  some  practical  questions  introduced 
on  the  theoretical  side.  The  practical  work  done 
would  be  limited  by  the  accommodation  on  the  school 
premises.  I do  not  see,  then,  under  the  circumstances, 
how,  practically,  you  could  give  any  marks  for  it 
that  would  go  towards  the  awarding  of  the  exhibition. 

3 S 
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ieb.  14, 1899.  9579.  Now.  have  you  considered  the  difficulty  of 

Mr.  James  testing  the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  languages 
•Comertoa,  without  some  oral  tests  in  the  schools! — Well,  of 
B'A-  course,  that  is  a point  that  our  Association  has  gone 

into.  It  is  one  on  which  I am  not  an  expert  myself. 

9580.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Association ? — That 
it  is  highly  advisable  that  some  inspector  should  go 
around  to  see  that  the  modern  languages  are  properly 
taught. 

9581.  And  are  results  fees  to  be  given  ? — Of  course 
the  results  fees  should  depend  upon  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors. 

9582.  Have  you  anything  more  to  mention  before 
you  come  to  the  question  of  the  examination  papers! 
— No,  I think  that  is  all. 

9583.  You  say  that  the  examination  papers  are 
quite  too  difficult  for  the  average  student,  and  you 
refer  to  some  cases  ? — The  obvious  example  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  -examination  papers  is  the  fact  that 
only  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  Intermediate  students 
pass. 

9584.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unanswerable 
example.  But  still  I want  a good  deal  of  evidence 
about  it,  for,  of  course,  I am  only  one! — I want 
to  confine  myself  on  this  point  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  examination  of  which  I have  got  the  most 
intimateknowledge — that  is,  mathematics  and  scieuce. 
It  is  a matter  of  common  experience  with  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  science  that,  in  return  for  a given 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject,- more  marks 

' can  be  got  at  an  Intermediate  examination  in  any 
other  subject  than  in  a mathematical  or  science  sub- 
ject. While  60,  70,  or  sometimes  80  per  cent,  is  fre- 
quently obtained  in  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Celtic,  it  very  rarely  happeus  that  these  percentages 
are  obtained  in  a mathematical  or  a scientific  subject, 
at  least  in  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grades.  As  an 
example  of  the  difficulty,  I might  refer  first  to  all  the 
paper's  in  arithmetic  last  year  in  the  different  grades, 
more  especially  to  the  arithmetic  paper  in  the  Middle 
Grade.  One  of  the  questions  was  an  arithmetical 
conundrum.  . There  was  a solution  for  it  dependent 
upon  a pure  arithmetical  principle — that  of  the  theory 
of  numbers.  But  I don’t  think  that  it  is  fair  to  ex- 
pect a student  in  the  Middle  Grade  should  have  been 
taught  the  theory  of  numbers.  The  arithmetic  paper 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade  contained  six  questions, 
which  were  problems  altogether  too  difficult  for  boys 
of  that  age.  In  fact,  I have  heard  of  cases  in  which 
classes  had  been  fairly  well  taught  by  a good  teacher 
for  the  work,  and  when  the  boys  went  in  they  directed 
their  attention  to  these  particular  questions,  and  they 
got  so  puzzled  that  they  failed  on  the  remainder  of  a 
paper  on  which  they  could  have  passed  quite  easily. 
In  the  Euclid  papers  for  a number  of  years,  I consider 
the  exercises  set  generally  somewhat  too  difficult,  and 
especially  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the  Preparatory 
and  Junior  Grades  f consider  that  some  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  exercises  should  be  given  to  the 
younger  boys.  It  would  be  very  advisable  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  if  the  exercises  were 
appended  as  illustrating  the  proposition,  so  that  a boy 
would  know  where  to  look  to  for  the  key  to  the 
solution.  In  the  solution  of  problems  I think  it 
would  be  advisable,  when  a problem  is  set  in.  the 
Junior  and  Preparatory  Grades,  to  give  the  construc- 
tion, and  ask  the  boy  to  prove  that  that  construction 
was  right.  Sometimes  in  the  Middle  Grade,  also, 
problems  are  set  without  any  key  to  the  construction, 
aud  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  for  the  ordinary  student 
to  find  out  how  he  is  to  devise  a construction  of  his 
own.  It  requires  a considerable  amount;  of  experi- 

9585.  You  are  referring  to  the  Middle  Grade  in 
that  last  statement! — Yes.  . I believe  that  in  the 
Senior  Grade  it  is  advisable  to  set  a fair  number  of 
difficult  questions  to  test  the  students,  provided  that 
you  put  on  the  paper  a number  of  easier  questions 
which  will  allow  the  average  boy  to  pass. 


9586.  That  is  a wholly  different  question.  About 
the  Middle  Grade  boys  I want  to  ask  you  a question. 
The  boys  are  just  under  seventeen? — Yes. 

, 9587.  Must  not  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  Euclid! 
be  given  to  the  propositions? — Yes. 

9588.  And  a boy  may  pass  on  twenty-five? — Yes. 

9589.  Surely,  if  he  can  get  double  the  amount  of  the- 
pass  marks  upon  a paper  of  the  mere  propositions  of 
Euclid,  you  would  not  object  to  “ cut  ” questions 
without  any  assistance  being  given? — The  difficulty 
comes  in  in  this,  that  you  have  got  no  corresponding 
difficulty  in  the  papers  set  on  the  other  group  of 
subjects. 

9590.  I understand  that — that  they  may  not  be 
properly  co-ordinated.  But,  taking  it  as  a simple 
paper  in  Euclid,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  that  some 
key  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  questions- 
other  than  simple  propositions  in  Euclid  ? — Taking  it 
as  a paper  in  Euclid,  I would  not  say  that  the  pre- 
sent papers  are  too  difficult,  and  they  give  a boy  a- 
fair  chance  of  passing.  But  1 rather  refer  to  the 
case  of  a boy  who  is  going  in  for  competition,  and 
who  wants  to  do  more  than  pass,  who  wants  to  score 
as  much  as  possible. 

9591.  Then  it  would  come  to  this,  that  a sufficient 
number  of  marks  is  not  given  for  Euclid  1 — Yes. 
With  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  the  examination 
papers,  an  eminent  examiner  in  mathematics  told  me 
that  the  mathematical  papers  had  to  be  made  difficult 
in  order  that  the  examiners  may  be  able  to  award  the 
medal.  Tf  easy  papers  were  set,,  you  might  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  boys  clearing  full  marks,  and  the 
examiners  would  have  a formidable  difficulty  to 
differentiate  them.  The  same  difficulty  does  not 
occur  in  languages,  because  there  are  difficulties  of 
composition  and  nice  terms  of  expression  always- 
enabling  an  examiner  to  discriminate  students.  If 
that  be  the  reason  why  the  examination  papers  in 
mathematics  are  made  so  difficult,  the  mathematical 
examiners  are  acting  very  unfairly.  If  it  is  im- 
possible to  set  papers  that  will  be  co-ordinate  in 
difficulty  with  the  papers  set  on  the  grammar  school 
side,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  this  medal  - in 
mathematics  altogether  if  the  awarding  it  necessitates 
such  very  difficult  questions. 

9592.  Or  have  a couple  of  very  difficult  questions 
which  would  count  only  in  reference  to  the  medal  ? — 
I don’t  recommend  that  the  medal  should  be  aban- 
doned altogether.  But  I say  if  there  were  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  I would  rather  abandon  the 
medal  than  sacrifice  the  interests  of  50  or  60  per  cent 
of  the  students  every  year. 

9593.  We  could  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  as  regards 
all  except  competition  students  by  having  separate 
pass  and  honour's  papers  ? — Yes. 

9594.  There  would  be  no  possibility  of  having  these 
questions  upon  the  pass  paper  at  all.  In  reference  to 
the  others  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  way  would 
be  to  raise  the  amount  that  was  allowed  upon  the 
paper.  If  examiners  are  not  able  to  decide  the  title 
to  the  medal  without  asking  questions  that  represent 
a higher  amount  of  merit,  would  not  the  proper  thing 
be  to  raise  the  number  of  marks  ? — Certainly.  Either 
method  will  meet  the  difficulty.  If  it  is  decided 
though  to  lower  the  standard  it  will  not  meet  the 
point  about  the  medals.  Do  you  mean  lowering  the 
general  standard  of  the  paper  ? 

9595.  That  is  not  pi-oposed.  What  is  proposed  is 
this,  that  there  should  be  a pass  paper,  and  that  of 
course  the  standard  of  that  pass  paper  would  be  lower 
than  the  standard  of  our  one  single  paper  now  is,  aud 
that;  in  addition  to  that  a paper  something  like  the 
present  one  should  be  reserved  for  competition.  That 
is  the  proposition  that  has  been  very  much  pressed. 
That  would  not  meet  your  difficulty? — Of  course  you 
can  meet  the  difficulty  either  by  lowering  the  standard 
or  by  increasing  the  number  of  marks.  If  you  lower 
the  standard  you  have  the  difficulty  of  15  or  20  going 
so  close  to  the  medal  as  to  be  practically  amaximum. 

9596.  We  .cannot  do  that?— If  you  are  confronted 
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with  that  as  the  final  difficulty  it  would  be  a simple 
thing  to  reduce  the  num  ber  to  15  or  20  boys, bring  them 
together  at  some  definite  centre  or  centres,  and  subject 
them  to  some  further  oral  test.  My  remarks  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  papers  generally  would  apply  not 
only  to  the  Euclid  papers  but  to  the  papers  in  algebra 
and  trigonometry,  which  at  present  do  not  give  a 
proper  repayment  for  the  amount  of  time  that  has  lo 
be  devoted  to  them.  All  these  remarks  have  reference 
to  the  honours  students.  The  honours  students  are 
at  a disadvantage  in  that  group  of  subjects,  because  if 
they  devoted  the  same  time  to  the  other  side  they 
would  make  more  marks  towards  their  exhibition. 
If  a very  difficult  paper  is  set,  the  pass  students  are 
completely  shut  out  because  they  have  no  chance  at 
all  of  answering  it.  It  has  happened  in  a few  cases 
in  the  algebra  papers,  and  I have  even  seen  it  in  the 
trigonometry  papers  where  a sufficient  number  of 
pass  questions  were  not  set  to  allow  the  ordinary  boy 
who  had  got  an  average  teaching  during  the 
whole  year  to  pass.  There  are  very  few 
papers  in  which  you  can  say  there  is 
the  same  chance  given  to  the  pass  students  as  in  the 
Euclid  paper.  You  set  a number  of  questions  taken 
cut  of  a specified  text-book.  The  student  knows  that 
if  he  makes  up  these  he  can  score  50  per  cent.,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  pass.  But  in  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  natural  science  the  same  thing  does  not 
apply.  The  remedy  that  we  suggest  is  to  divide  the 
paper  into  two  parts — a pass  and  an  honoux-s  paper ; 
and  we  suggest  that  a student  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  if  he  scored  40  per  cent,  of  the  pass  portion.  We 
recommend  that  the  honours  standard  should  be  such 
that  a ciever  student,  after  devoting  a year’s  con- 
tinuous work  under  an  efficient  teacher  to  the  subject, 
should  feel  confident  of  scoring  quite  as  much  towards 
his  exhibition  as  he  would  score  if  he  devoted  his  time 
to  other  things.  This  perfection  of  examination  cannot 
be  attained  unless  the  examiners  have  considerable 
teaching  experience.  We  recommend  that  the  papers 
that  are  set  should  be  earefu’ly  revised  and  submitted 
to  a pei'manent  Board  of  Examiners,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  that  the  papers  are  sent  in,  the  whole  of 
the  solutions  should  be  sent  in  with  them  to  that  por- 
manent  Board. 

9597.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  upon  that? 
— That  is  all  I have  to  say  upon  that  point. 

9598.  Your  next  reference  is  to  centre  superinten- 
dents. You  suggest  reasons  why  only  teachers  should 
be  appointed? — Yes.  In  the  first  place,  teachers have 
a very  obvious  interest  in  conducting  the  examination 
fairly,  because  each  teacher  is  interested  in  the  success 
of  some  pai-ticular  establishment — the  one  with  which 
he  is  connected.  His  interest  is  to  take  precautions 
that  the  pupils  whom  he  is  sent  to  superintend  will 
not  Ixave  any  unfair  advantage.  'The  second  reason 
is  that  teachers  have  experience  in  the  management  of 
boys.  We  consider  that  that  experience  is  very  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  experience 
in  the  management  of  a number,  for  instance,  in  the 
management  of  men  or  keeping  Older  in  a large 
assembly.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  experience  a centre 
superintended,  wants.  He  wants  to  kDowtbe  different 
dodges  that  boys  will  resort  to  when  they  want  to 
copy  and  to  make  use  of  unfair  advantages.  The  third 
reason  is  that  we  consider  that  teachers  have  a claim 
upon  the  appointments.  We  consider  that  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  Intermediate  education  they 
should  be  preferred  to  doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
civil  servants,  and  others  of  that  class,  who  merely 
look  upon  the  appointment  as  an  easy  way  of  making 
provision  for  a holiday,  and  who  cannot,  having  no 
personal  connection  with  educational  matters,  have  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  seeing  that  the  examina- 
tion is  conducted  with  all  the  necessary  formality. 

9599.  You  suggest  that  as  often  as  possible  the  posi- 
tions should  go  to  persons  connected  with  ediication  ? 
— Yes.  In  that  connection  we  recommend  that  dis- 
tinct superintendents  are  necessary.  These  district 


superintendents  would  be  required  to  serve  as  a check 
on  the  ordinary  superintendents. 

9600.  There  are  a certain  number  now,  are  there 
not"? — I think  there  are  only  three,  so  for  as  I can 
make  out.  There  is  one  in  Belfast,  and  one  in  Cork, 
and  then  I suppose  the  Assistant  Commissioners  act 
as  district  superintendents  here. 

9601.  You  do  not  suggest  that  there  should  be  one 
district  inspector  in  every  town? — We  recommend 
that  a large  number  should  be  appointed — a suffi- 
ciently large  number  to  ensure  that  each  centre  would 
be  visited  during  tiie  actual  progress  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  that  the  inspector  should  report  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  there. 

9602.  He  should  pay  surprise  visits? — He  should 
pay  surprise  visits,  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
affairs  when  he  did  pay  his  visit.  We  recommend 
this  in  order  that  the  district  superintendents  should 
report  irregularities.  A number  of  irregularities  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  not  been  reported  to  the 
Board. 

9603.  Have  you  personally  seen  yourself  any  irre- 
gularities?— 1 have  nob  personally  seen  irregularities; 
but  I have  got  such  proof  of  them  that  I am  personally 
aware  that  they  have  existed. 

9604.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  them  unless  there 
is  some  person  who  has  actually  seen  them  take  place. 
It  is  very  easy  to  suspect  that  they  have? — When 
-you  get  very  direct  information. 

9605.  We  always  try  to  get  any  particular  instances 
in  which  it  has  occurred  ? — I could  give  you  one  par- 
ticular instance. 

9606.  Don’t  give  names.  If  you  have  not  seen  it 
yourself  I don’t  care  about  it.  I am  enough  of  a 
lawyer  for  that.  If  you  bring  me  any  person  who  has 
seen  irregularities  I will  act  on  that  ? — I believe  I 
could  give  you  such  information  as  would  enable  you 
to  get  the  information. 

9607.  We  have  done  the  best  we  can  to  enforce 
order.  Your  next  head  ? — In  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  district  superintendents  we  recom- 
mend that  one  of  their  duties  should  be  to  inspect  the 
boxes  of  the  examination  papers,  to  see  that  the  exam- 
ination papers  have  not  been  tampered  with.  At 
present  we  consider  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
irregularities  in  connection  with  the  boxes  containing 
the  examination  papers  may  occur,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  take  whatever  precautions  can  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  boxes  will  not  be  tampered  with. 
At  present  the  Board  has  to  depend,  I may  say,  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  on  the  uprightness  and  honour 
of  the  superintendents  that  are  appointed. 

9608.  How? — Because  the  superintendent  gets  his 
boxes  of  examination  papers,  and  goes  perhaps  to  a 
remote  country  centre.  He  never  gets  a visit  from  a 
district  superintendent  while  lie  is  away,  and  he  goes 
through  the  examination  and  then  sends  back  the 
boxes  to  Dublin  with  the  empty  envelopes.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  him  from  opening  all 
these  papers  before  the  examination  begins. 

9609.  They  are  all  sealed? — They  are  all  sealed, 
but  he  can  cut  them.  He  does  cut  them  subsequently. 

9610  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  principal  of  the 
school  does  not  examine  the  envelopes  ? — The  principal 
does  not  examine  the  envelopes. 

9611.  Does  no  one  examine  them? — The  envelope 
is  handed  to  some  of  the  boys  under  the  present 
regulations  after  the  principal  has  left  the  school, 
after  everybody  has  been  turned  out  of- the  room. 

9612.  After  everybody  has  been  turned  out  of  the 
room  ? — Certainly.  The  envelope  is  opened  according 
to  the  instructions  after  everybody  has  been  turned 
out  of  the  room,  and  when  there  is  nobody  there  but 
the  superintendent  and  the  boys.  I inteuded  to  call 
your  attention,  in  connection  with  this  rule,  to  a re- 
commendation contained  at  page  188  of  this  pamphlet 
(reading)  : — “ The  unopened  packets  of  papers  should 
not  be  passed  under  the  inspection  of  excited  candi 
dates,  but  before  distribution  should  be  seen  by  some 
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Feb.  14,  1899.  person  of  authority— magistrate,  teacher,  or  other- 
Mr.  James  wise — in  the  district.”  I think  that  is  a very  valuable 

Comerton,  recommendation,  and  if  the  person  of  authority  who  in- 
B'A'  speeted  the  envelope  was  instructed  to  witness  that 

the  envelope  was  intact  when  he  inspected  it  by  writing 
his  signature  on  it,  it  would  be  a further  guarantee 
that  the  examination  was  conducted  impartially. 

9613.  Would  not  the  principal  of  the  school  be 
willing  to  do  it  ? — Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  principal  than  one  of  the  boys. 

9614.  1 am  not  speaking  of  the  boys  at  all  now. 
You  are  speaking  about  a magistrate.  It  might  not 
be  always  possible  to  get  a magistrate  1 — The  recom- 
mendation there  is  “some  person  of  authority.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsii. — Would  you  require  us 
to  bring  in  the  police  ? 

Chairman. — Whoever  did  it  should  attend  daily. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Twice  a day. 

9615.  Chairman. — I think  the  principal  of  the 
school  would  be  the  person  most  interested  ? — 
Under  the  same  head  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  give  an  instruction  to  centre  superin- 
tendents that  they  should  not  accept  the  hospitality 
of  managers  of  the  schools  that  they  go  to  superintend. 
A superintendent,  we  consider,  can  be  much  more  in- 
dependent when  he  is  not  called  upon  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  manager.  And  as  his  superintendence 
might  possibly  lead  to  some  little  financial  loss  from 
his  following  out  an  instruction  to  that  effect,  it  might 
be  possible  to  make  some  increase  in  the  remuneration 
which  would  act  as  a recompense.  It  might  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  sum  of  £15  to  £20. 

9616.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Is  it  usual  at  pre- 
sent that  they  should  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
managers  1 — Yes,  it  is. 

9617.  Chairman. — In  particular  cases,  I think ; not 
in  all? — I think  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  present. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — If  a school  is  in  a country 
place,  open  to  objection  as  it  is,  it  may  be  almost 
necessary. 

9618.  Dr.  Barkley. — It  is  only  for  the  interval  be- 
tween the  morning  and  the  afternoon  examinations  ? — 
As  a general  rule  it  is  only  during  the  interval.  There 
are  cases  in  which  it  extends  to  other  peiiods. 

9619.  Chairman.— Surely  they  often  live  there 
during  the  nine  days  ? — That  is  only  at  boarding 
colleges. 

9620.  But  often  there? — W e consider  that  a super- 
intendent would  be  much  more  independent  if  he  was 
altogether  removed  from  the  manager  of  the  school. 
That  is  all  I have  to  say  under  that  head. 

9621.  Your  next  suggestions  are  in  favour  of 
inspection  as  a supplement  to  examination? — Of 
course  the  first  argument  in  favour  of  inspection  is 
one  that  has  turned  up  several  times — that  there  are 
a large  number  of  students  of  Intermediate  schools  who 
are  at  present  not  examined  at  all.  I have  picked  out  a 
few  objections  that  were  raised  to  inspection.  The  first 
one  I want  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  objection  at 
page  43,  second  column,  among  the  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Bellingham  Brady,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
(Reading) — “ As  regards  a system  of  inspection,  such 
is  doubtless  necessary  in  the  case  of  primary  schools, 
where  the  masters  in  many  cases  require  such  super- 
vision that  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  may  be 
ensured.”  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  masters  in  all 
schools  require  supervision,  and  that  inspection  is  just 
as  necessary  in  Intermediate  schools  as  it  is  in  primary 
schools.  Moreover,  we  consider  that  the  Board  has  a 
right  to  insist  upon  the  inspection  of  the  masters,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  schools  are  efficient.  Especially 
seeing  that  they  are  distributing  to  the  school  managers 
a very  large  sum  of  money,  they  have  a right  to  see  that 
tha  t sum  of  money  is  spent  in  a proper  manner  i . nd  devoted 
to  educational  purposes.  Further  down  there  is  an 
objection.  (Reading)  — “ In  the  ease  of  Intermediate 
education,  the  wholesome  rivalry  between  colleges  and 
schools,  as  well  as  the  valuable  rewards  to  be  won, 
form  a sufficient  incentive  to  exertion  on  the  part  of 
headmasters.”  We  consider  that  a good  deal  of 


this  rivalry  at  present  is  not  wholesome,  and  that 
the  valuable  rewards  to  be  won  are  so  valuable,  that 
the  incentive  might  be  too  strong,  and  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  appoint  inspectors  to  see  that,  as  a result 
of  these  awards,  proper  educational  methods  w ould  be 
employed,  and  that  the  award  itself  would  not 
be  the  ultimate  goal  and  aim  of  the  head  master. 
Further  down  there  is  another  objection  (reading) : — 
“It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the 
principals  of  Intermediate  colleges  and  schools  are 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  high  educational  qualifications 
or  university  distinctions,  fully  equal  in  position  and 
attainments  to  any  inspector  whose  services  could  be 
secured  by  the  Board,  and  the  relations,  consequently, 
between  the  managers  of  Intermediate  schools  and  the 
inspectors  would  be  very  different  from  those  in  the 
case  of  similar  officials  in  connection  with  primary 
schools.”  In  connection  with  that  I would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  managers  of  schools  ar?,  for  the 
most  part,  engaged  in  administrative  duties,  and  the 
actual  work  of  teaching  devolves  to  a very  large 
extent  upon  the  assistant  masters.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  head  master  to  secure  the  services  of  an  assistant 
master  at  as  low  a figure  as  possible,  and  with  low 
salaries  and  no  compulsory  qualifications  for  teachers, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  head  master  might  have  pro- 
vided a very  inefficient  s’aff.  If  the  head  master  him- 
self was  a gentleman  of  high  qualifications  and  high 
university  distinctions,  then  I don’t  see  he  would  have 
any  reason  to  object  to  inspection  so  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned.  Of  course,  if  he  has  engaged  very 
incompetent  teachers,  then  inspection  is  necessary  for 
him,  no  matter  what  his  own  qualifications  may  be,  to 
point  out  to  him  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  employ 
a proper  staff,  or  otherwise  the  Board  will 
not  give  him  the  full  grant.  I notice  that 
a few  witnesses  have  drawn  attention  to  a difficulty 
which  they  consider  might  arise  on  the  question  of 
religion.  The  opinion  of  our  Association  is  that  the 
religious  difficulty  would  be  a very  small  one.  At 
present  the  religious  difficulty  does  not  exist  at  all, 
or  only  to  a very  small  extent  in  the  case  of  the 
National  school  inspectors.  In  fact  I am  aware  of 
cases  in  which  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools 
prefer  to  have  them  examined  by  an  inspector  of  the 
opposite  persuasion  to  their  own,  so  that  we  think  the 
religious  difficulty  is  really  one  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance. Again,  a few  witnesses  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  difficulty  of  expense.  At  page  173  of  the 
Appendix,  in  the  evidence  of  Father  Henry,  the  Rector 
of  Belvedere  College,  he  summarises  the  objections  to 
inspection.  His  first  objection  is  “owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a sufficient  number  of  competent 
inspectors.”  Our  answer  to  that  objection  is  that  it 
would  be  a tentative  measure,  and,  therefore,  that  this 
difficulty  is  one  that  would  be  gradually  surmounted, 
and  that  only  a small  number  of  inspectors  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  immediately.  In  connection 
with  that  objection,  and  also  as  to  the  question  of 
expense,  we  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  Professor  Preston,  that  the  South  Kensington 
Department  would  provide  inspectors  in  mathematics 
and  science.  We  think  that  would  meet  the  difficulty 
to  a large  extent. 

9622.  That  would  involve  a change  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament? — Yes  ; it  would  almost  entirely  meet  the 
science  inspection  and  you  would  have  only  to  provide 
for  classics  and  modern  languages. 

9623.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — The  science  sub- 
jects, I suppose,  are  those  in  which  the  getting  of 
competent  inspectors  would  be  most  difficult? — Yes. 
Then,  Father  Henry’s  next  objection  is  the  ‘•difficulty 
of  having  the  inspection  careful  and  thorough.”  Our 
answer  to  that  is  that  it  need  not  be  careful  and 
thorough  in  the  first  instance.  If  it  were  careful  and 
thorough  at  the  commencement  the  result  might  bo 
that  there  would  be  such  an  outcry  against  the  pro- 
cedure that  the  whole  system  might  be  in  danger  of 
collapsing.  Experienced  and  prudent  men  should  be 
appointed  who  would  not  be  liable  to  err  in  that 
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-direction  \ , and  afterwards,  when  the  system  had 
become  popularised  amongst  the  managers  of  schools, 
the  thoroughness  of  the  inspection  might  be  gradually 
improved,  until  eventually  it  might  be  brought  up  to 
the  same  efficiency  as  the  present  National  school 
inspection. 

9624.  Chairman. — It  need  not  necessarily  go  to 
the  extent  of  the  National  Schools  Inspection.  In  the 
National  Schools  the  inspectors  examine  each  student 
for  results.  All  that  part  might  be  left  out  ? — Yes. 

9625.  But  they  could  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  and  whether  the  children  had  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a proper  pro- 
nunciation of  French  and  German? — Yes.  Then  the 
third  objection  is  “the  expense  entailed  by  the 
appointment  of  such  inspectors  in  the  present  limited 
state  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board.”  I 
consider  that  an  answer  to  that  objection  is  furnished 
in  the  recommendation  on  the  next  page — page  174, 
Part  ii.,  section  via.  “ It  seems  to  me  that  the  money 
value  of  the  exhibitions  given  in  the  several  grades 
is  much  too  high,  and  that  this  money  is  not  being 
applied,  as  intended  by  the  Act,  to  help  in  the  further 
education  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  the  more  re- 
spectable boys  it  is  made  use  of  for  amusement,  and 
in  the  case  of  poorer  boys  it  spems  to  be  devoted  to 
the  helping  of  family  needs,  &c.  Equally  good  results 
might  be  secured  in  the  way  of  emulation,  &c.,  if  the 
exhibitions  were  much  lower,  and  the  money  thus 
secured  might  be  given  in  results  fees,  or  at  least 
applied  in  such  a way  that  it  would  help  in  education, 
and  not  devoted  to  uses  never  intended  by  the  Act.” 
In  that  way  a considerable  amount  of  money  mi'dit  be 
saved,  and  I do  not  see  why  part  of  it  might  not  be 
devoted  to  inspection.  That  is  all  I have  to  say  on 
that  head. 

9626.  There  is  another  way,  I may  remark,  in  which 
money  might  be  saved,  by  having  separate  papers  for 
pass  and  honour  candidates.  The  cost  of  the  ex- 
aminations now  is  enormous  : but  if  we  had  separate 
papers  for  pass  and  honour  students  it  would  not  be 
necessary  that  the  distinguished  examiners  we  now 
employ  should  examine  them  all.  They  need  only 
examine  the  honour  papers,  and  so  many  of  the  pass 
as  came  near  the  line.  I should  say  not  one-third  of 
the  papers  need  be  examined  by  them  ; they  could  be 
dealt  with  by  assistant  examiners ; and  in  that  way 
some  thousands  a year  would  be  saved  ? — Yes. 

9627.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
draw  attention? — The  necessity  of  requiring  some 
qualifications  in  the  teachers. 

9628.  What  do  you  say  in  reference  to  that  ? — Well, 
in  connection  with  that,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Board  should  keep  a register  of  teachers  qualified  to 
teach  classes  for  results.  There  are  a good  many  ob- 
jections, I know,  to  any  registration  scheme,  unless 
under  some  central  authority  constituted  somewhat  on 
the  lineson  which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  anautbority 
in  the  Bill  at  present  going  through  Parliament  for 
England.  But  I think  a good  many  of  the  objections 
would  be  got  over  if  the  Intermediate  Board  themselves 
undertook  the  management  of  the  register,  and  kept 
in  it  the  names  of  those  qualified  to  teach  classes,  and 
whom  they  considered  competent. 

9629.  How  are  we  to  ascertain  them  ? — We  suggest 
that  bona  fide  teachers,  who  have  been  engaged  in  In- 
termediate teaching  for  the  past  five  years  or  upwards, 
should  be  admittted  to  the  register  immediately ; that 
teachersof  two  years’  experience  and  upwards  should  be 
admitted  provisionally  ; and  that  for  future  admission 
to  the  register  regulations  should  be  framed  that  would 
secure  that  before  anyone  is  allowed  to  teach  a class 
for  results  he  should  have  some  teaching  experience. 

A register  of  teacher  apprentices  could  be  drawn  up, 
and,  provided  the  candidate  shows  that  he  has  the 
necessary  amount  of  scholarship,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  enter  on  an  apprenticeship  as  junior  teacher  m an 
Intermediate  school. 


9630.  How  should  we  ascertain  that  he  had  the 
necessary  amount  of  scholarship? — Of  course  there 
should  be  some  qualifying  examination. 

9631.  Then  we  should  examine  the  candidate 
teachers  as  well  as  the  students  ? — Certainly  ; that 
would  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

9632.  Under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Bill  it  is 
proposed  to  constitute  an  authority  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  the  present  Intermediate  Board  is  not  constituted 
an  authority'  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament,  and  the 
result  of  what  you  propose  would  be  that  it  would 
be  a self-consti  tuted  authority,  which  usually  does 
not  carry  as  much  respect  as  if  it  were  constituted  for 
the  purpose  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I think  it  has 
been  suggested  that  you  should  go  to  Parliament  for 
a small  Bill  giving  you  plenary  power’s. 

9633.  Yes ; but  would  it  not  be  better  to  do  that 
by  extending  to  Ireland  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Teachers? — Well,  we  are 
hi  favour  of  extending  that  Bill  to  Ireland,  but  we 
consider  that  at  present  it  would  be  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  a register  drawn  up  by  the  Board. 

9634.  That  would  involve  us  in  a very  difficult 
question ; it  would  be  better  to  try  to  get  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  Bill  extended  to  Ireland  ? — We  are 
in  favour  of  that.  Then  we  recommend  that  a teacher, 
while  acting  as  a junior  unqualified  teacher,  should 
not  have  sole  charge  of  a class  in  any  subject,  but 
might  be  allowed  to  teacn  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  teacher,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  year 
the  apprentice  should  be  required  to  present  himself 
for  examination  in  technical  subjects  of  school  work, 
such  as  methods  of  teaching,  management  of  classes, 
and  the  literature  of  education.  These  examinations 
could  be  conducted  by  the  inspectors  at  convenient 
centres.  A certificate  of  literary  qualification  added 
should  entitle  the  teacher  to  rank  as  second  class  assist- 
ant, qualified  to  teach  J unior  and  Preparatory  grades. 
A second  year’s  experience,  followed  bya  second  qualify- 
ing examination,  should  qualify  a teacher  to  teach  all 
grades.  Of  course  we  are  doing  our  best  to  try  to 
get  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Bill  extended  to  Ire- 
land ; but  we  consider  this  subject  of  the  registration 
of  teachers  such  an  important  one  that  we  should  take 
every  means  to  try  aud  bring  it  about  as  soon  as 
possible. 

9635.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  desire 
to  call  our  attention  ? — The  next  point  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  inadequacy  of  the  grant.  We  consider 
that  if  the  course  is  divided  into  two  parts  it  will 
increase  the  expenses  of  the  school  administration 
considerably,  and  that  will  be  one  reason  why  the 
present  grant  is  inadequate.  The  second  reason  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  assistant  teachers 
are  at  present  badly  paid.  Their  salaries  range  from 
£50  to  £100  ; in  very  few  instances  do  i lie  salaries 
go  beyond  that.  Managers  account  for  it  by  saying 
that  the  results  fees  under  the  present  grant  will  not 
enable  them  to  pay  more.  There  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  the  majority  of  salaries  of  assistant  teachers 
since  the  results  fees  were  increased  by  the  added  beer 
and  spirit  duties.  Members  of  our  Association  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  pre- Intermediate  days  say 
that  there  has  been  no  general  improvement  in  the 
salaries  of  the  assistant  masters  following  the 
introduction  of  the  Intermediate  system.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  teachers  are,  in  many  cases,  inex- 
perienced and  incompetent.  There  are  no  prospects  in 
the  teaching  profession.  The  result  is  that  the  teach- 
ing standard  must  be  very  low.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  the  education  of  the  country  if  you  had  a 
good  body  of  qualified  teachers,  properly  paid,  either 
directly  by  the  Board  itself,  or  indirectly,  by  results 
fees.  At  present  teachers  cannot  devote  their  sole 
attention  to  the  classes.  Their  salaries  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  work  outside  the  ordinary  school  work. 
They  must  do  a considerable  amount  of  private  tuition 
in  order  to  supplement  their  incomes.  This  prevents 
them  from  being  able  to  do  their  work  in  the  schools 
up  to  a full  standard  of  efficiency.  There  can  be  only 


J-eb.  14,  1899. 
Mr.  James 
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Feb.  ^4, 1898.  a small  amount  of  preparation  by  the  teachers  for  the 
Mr.  James  teaching  of  the  classes.  The  teacher’s  mind  is  exer- 
Comerton,  cised  rather  in  divising  how  to  increase  his  income 
B,A*  than  in  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  teaching. 

In  order  to  remedy  that  we  would  recommend  that 
the  grant  should  be  increased,  and  that  the  Board 
should  take  steps  to  secure  a body  of  qualified  regis- 
tered teachers — that  the  teachers  should  be  better 
paid,  that  the  Board  should  see  that  they  are  paid  ; 
and  that  the  money  devoted  for  that  purpose  shall  go 
to  them.  We  also  recommend  that  a small  Parlia- 
mentary Bill  should  be  advocated  by  the  Board  to 
enable  them  to  take  full  charge  of  the  system,  and 
make  whatever  changes  they  consider  necessary  for 
the  efficient  working  of  it.  These  are  the  recom- 
mendations we  have  to  make. 

9636.  O’Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  that  latter 
recommendation,  you  say  the  salaries  of  the  assistant 
teacheis  should  be  increased,  and  that  the  grant 
should  be  increased,  and  you  connect  one  with  the 
other — do  you  propose  that  the  increase  of  the  grant 
should  go  to  the  teachers  ! — Yes. 

9637.  Does  it  not  follow  that  that  would  make 
them,  to  a certain  extent,  independent  of  the 
managers  ? — Not  necessarily. 

9638.  Would  it  not  do  so,  to  a certain  extent  ! — I 
think  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  to  a certain 
•extent  independent  of  the  managers. 

9639.  You  recommend  that  the  teachers,  inde- 
pendent of  the  managers,  should  have  a right  to  the 
increased  grant  ! — Yes ; I consider  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  have  a certain  amount  of  independence. 

9640.  I'  only  want  to  know  your  views.  It  is  your 
view  that  teachers  should  be  registered,  and  that  they 
should  have  a distinct  and  independent  claim,  inde- 
pendent of  the  managers,  to  a certain  proportion  of 
the' grants  made  to  the  schools!— Yes. 

9641.  I wish  to  ask  you  as  to  another  point,  on 
which  I did  not  quite  understand  what  you  proposed 
—with  regard  to  the  publication  of  results.  Do  you 
propose  that  at  no  time  should  managers  or  students 
receive  information  of  the  actual  results  of  the  exami- 
nations in  each  subject! — No;  we  do  not  recommend 
that.  The  extent  of  the  recommendation  of  our 
Association  is,  that  the  managers  should  be  informed 
privately  of  the  results  of  the  examinations,  so  far  as 
they  had  reference  to  the  students  they  had  sent  up. 

9642.  Would  that  be  immediately  alter  the  exami- 
nations 1 — Yes  ; as  soon  as  possible. 

9643.  Just  as  we  do  now,  but  that,  instead  of  pub- 
lishing. it  in  a book,  it  should  be  sent  to  each 
manager! — -Yes;  of  course  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  publishing  it  in  a book,  if  you  did  not  give 
the  names  of  the  students,  and  the  names  of  the  schools. 

9644.  You  see  no  objection  to  our  publishing  the 
results,  if  instead  of  the  names  we  gave  merely  the 
numbers  1 — No. 

9645.  You  referred  to  the  possibility,  under  the 
present  system,  of  the  examination  papers  being 
tampered  with.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
that  has  ever  occurred — I do  not  want  you  to  give  the 
name  of  any  case,  but  have  you  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  occurred  1 — I have  not  any  direct  ex- 
perience of  it  having  occurred  ; but  I have  heard  of 
cases  where  it  did. 

9646.  You  have  heard  of  cases  where  the  papers 
were  tampered  with! — Yes. 

9647.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  you  believe  it  is 
a real  danger  1 — Yes  ; the  information  I have  had  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  the  fact. 

9648.  O’Conor  Don. — That  the  papers  were  opened 
before  the  examination  began  1 — Yes. 

9649.  Before  they  were  brought  into  the  room  1 — 
Yes, 

9650.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  mentioned 
the  long  hours  of  work  necessary  for  a boy'  going  in 
for  an  exhibition  1 — Yes. 

9651.  Ten  hours  a day,  I think  you  said! — Yes. 

9652.  Is  that  the  experience  of  teachers  generally  1 
— Yes. 


9653.  Is  it  the  experience  of  the  members  of  your 
Association  I — Yes;  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain  it. 

9654.  With  regard  to  passing  the  examinations,  I 
have  in  my  hand  a report  of  Sir  Henry  Craik  on  the 
inspection  of  higher  class  schools,  and  the  examina- 
tions for  leaving  certificates  in  Scotland.  Perhaps 
you  would  take  that  report  (handing  witness  the  results 
of  the  Intermediate  Examinations ) and  note  how  the 
percentages  of  boy's  who  passed  in  the  Scotch  schools 
compare  with  the  percentages  of  those  who  passed 
in  our  Intermediate  examinations  in  each  subject.  I 
find  that  in  English  52  per  cent,  passed  in  Scotland 
--how  many  per  cent,  passed  in  our  examinations! 

— 80-7  per  cent. 

9655.  In  Latin,  65  per  cent,  passed  in  Scotland  1 — 
Sixty-one  per  cent,  passed  here. 

9656.  In  Greek,  60  per  cent,  passed  in  the  Scotch 
schools! — The  percentage  here  was  67 -9. 

9657.  In  French,  55  per  cent,  passed  in  Scotland! 
— The  percentage  in  Ireland  was  82-6. 

9558.  In  German  77  per  cent,  passed  in  Scotland  ! 
— 85'6  passed  here. 

9659.  The  subject  of  mathematics  is  divided  dif- 
ferently in  Scotland,  the  percentages  range  about  48 
per  cent.  1 — They’  seem  to  range  about  60  here. 

9660.  Arithmetic  only  37  and  32  per  cent,  in  Scot- 
land!— Arithmetic  72-9  here. 

9661.  So  that  the  percentage  of  passes  with  us  is 
higher  than  the  percentage  in  Sir  Henry  Craik’s 
report  1 — Yes. 

9662.  You  are  in  favour  of  reducing  very  much  the 
value  of  the  exhibitions  1 — Yes. 

9663.  Also  of  having  them  assigned  to  the  payment 
of  school  expenses  1 — The  school  expenses  should  be 
the  first  charge  on  them. 

9664.  So  far  as  persons  of  means  are  concerned,  of 
course  there  would  be  no  real  difference.  A man  of 
means  pays  his  school  fees  and  expenses  in  the  same 
way,  whether  he  gives  his  boy  his  £30  or  not  1 — Yes. 

9665.  In  the  case  of  the  poorer  parent,  where  the  boy 
lives  at  home,  how  would  you  differentiate  that  case 
from  that  of  a boy  who  lives  in  a boarding  school  ? — 
Of  course  a boy  in  a boarding  school  will  have  the  ex- 
hibition given  to  defray  part  of  his  expenses  in  the 
boarding  school ; but  if  he  lives  at  home  I would  let  it 
be  devoted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  defraying  his  ex- 
penses in  the  school,  and  then  the  remainder  might 
justly  be  devoted  to  the  boy’s  own  maintenance. 

9666.  Dr.  Barkley. — In  proposing  alternative 
courses  you  suggest  one — a grammar  school  course — 
for  boys  who  propose  to  enter  a university  or  a profes- 
sional career,  and  the  other  a modern,  or  commercial 
course  1 — Yes. 

9667.  I don’t  know  whether  the  word  “ commer- 
cial ” is  the  proper  teim ; it  does  not  seem  to 
be  a course  having  any  special  reference  to  commercial, 
business! — Well,  that  is  a term  used  in  a loose  sense, 
to  indicate  a course  which  would  not  be  professional 
— a course  suited  to  a boy  not  going  to  a profession, 
but  going  to  some  business — not  necessarily  to  com- 
mercial life,  but  to  some  industrial  pursuit. 

9668.  You  referred  to  the  high  percentage  of  Irish 
successes  in  civil  service  examinations  mentioned  by 
Lord  O’Hagau  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  You  would  hardly  ex- 
pect that  to  continue  after  more  attention  was  paid  to 
education  in  England  and  Scotland  1 — Well,  you  might 
not  expect  it  to  continue  at  that  high  standard  ; but 
you  would  not  expect  that  there  would  be  such  a drop 
as  from  56  per  cent,  down  to  17. 

9669.  But  56  per  cent,  is  so  much  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  population  that  you  could  hardly  expect 
Ireland  would  be  able  to  maintain  that  percentage  — 
I don’t  think  17  per  cent,  represents  a fair  proportion 
for  Ireland. 

9670.  It  is  very  like  it ; the  population  ol  the  three 
kingdoms  is  little  short  of  40  millions,  and  that  of 
Ireland  is  only  4^  to  5 millions,  so  that  17  per  jent. 
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■would  appear  to  be  a pretty  fair  proportion?— Yes  ; 
but  you  are  not  to  confine  yourself  to  the  p.  pulation  ; 
vou  should  take  the  number  of  persons  who  piesent 
themselves  for  the  examinations  from  Ireland,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  from  England  and  Scotland. 

9671.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that?— No. 

9672.  I think  your  impression  was  that  the  boys 
"'ho  presented  themselves  for  those  examinations 
'"’ere  from  the  higher  classes  of  primary  schools,  and 
that  boys  who  get  a secondary  education  do  not  go  in 
for  those  examinations  ? — Yes  ; my  impression  is  that 
they  were  the  higher  class  National  school  boys,  who 
had  gone  beyond  the  sixth  standard. 

9673.  Including  of  course,  the  model  schools  ? — Yes. 

9674.  How  would  our  system  affect  the  number 
going  up  in  that  way?— We'll,  a number  of  those  who 
might  have  gone  through  that  course  of  education 
now  go  in  for  the  course  in  the  Intermediate  schools. 

9675.  Do  we  drain  the  boys  from  the  primary 
schools  ? — Yes ; I think  the  numbers  indicate  that. 

9676.  I see  you  suggest  that  science  should  be 
compulsory  in  the  Preparatory  Grade? — Ves. 

96  / 7.  Would  not  that  be  very  difficult  in  the  case  of 
schools  that  have  no  arrangements  for  preparing 
boys  in  a science  ? — By  compulsory  science  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  I refer  to  elementary  lessons  in 
science,  suited  for  boys  of  that  age,  such  as  may  be 
got  from  elementary  text-books — for  example,  an 
elementary  course  of  physiography,  a little  chemistry, 
a little  electricity,  a little  mechanics,  and  some 
elementary  astronomy. 

9678.  You  would  require,  of  course,  a teacher  in 
each  school  who  would  be  competent  to  teach  that? — 
Certainly. 

9679.  A difficulty  would  arise,  with  regard  to 
that,  in  the  case  of  a small  school,-  with  a small 
number  of  teachers  ?—  I think  even  a small  school 
should  have  a teacher  competent  to  do  that.  Of 
course  you  Yvill  remember  that  I recommended  that 
science  should  be  compulsory  on  the  modern  or  com- 
mercial side,  and  that  it  should  be  optional  on  the 
other  side. 

9680.  You  say  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
irregularities  occur  at  the  centres,  which  are  not 
reported  ? — Yes. 

9681.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  centre  superinten- 
dents to  report  irregularities  which  come  under  their 
notice  ? — Yes. 

9682.  If  a superintendent  himself  is  guilty  of  an 
irregularity,  and  that  irregularity  prejudices  any 
boy,  is  it  not  likely  to  be  reported  in  the  interests  of 
the  boy  himself? — In  particular  cases  it  is;  but  I 
think  often  irregularities  might  occur,  and  it  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  anybody  to  report  them. 

9683.  Of  course  it  is  possible;  but  unless  you  have 
very  good  evidence  of  their  occurrence  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  that  they  have  actually  occurred  ? 
— No  ; but  I say  you  would  have  means  of  knowing  if 
you  appointed  district  superintendents  to  pay  sur- 
prise visits. 

9684.  I have  visited  centres  myself  sometimes,  but 
I have  no  way  of  knowing  that  irregularities  did  not 
occur  when  I was  not  there  ? — Yes  ; but  if  the  centre 
superintendent  knew  that  he  was  liable  to  a visit  at 
any  time,,  and  not  only  liable,  but  certain,  to  be 
visited,  at  some  time  or  other,  I think  he  would  be 
more  careful  in  seeing  that  everything  was  in  proper 
order. 

9685.  As  to  opening  papers  before  the  examination 
begins,  is  not  the  rule  which  requires  some  of  the  boys 
or  girls  undergoing  examination  to  assist  at  the 
opening  of  the  paper’s  a check  upon  that  being  done? — 
Yes  ; but  if  you  take  a package  of  papers — there  is  a 
line  across  the  top  here,  along  which  a knife  is  to  be 
drawn  to  open  it,  and  the  boy’s  signature  — his 
examination  number — has  to  be  written  down  on  the 
other  side ; it  is  very  easy  to  put  down  a package  of 
examination  papers  before  a boy,  ask  him  to  put  down 
his  number,  puss  on  to  another  boy  and  he  puts 
down  his,  and — so  on — you  want  four  signatures. 

9686.  The  package  of  papers  has  to  be  opened  at  a 


particular  hour? — It  should  be  opened  after  being  Fel‘-  M.  1899. 
inspected  by  the  boys  of  course.  Mr.  j~„ 

9687.  What  opportunity  is  there  for  opening  any  Comorton,  1 
other  package  of  papers  except  that  required  at  that 
particular  hour? — I do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

9688.  You  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the  papers 
opened  in  this  way,  and  checked  by  the  boys,  other 
papers  might  be  taken  out  ? — I suggest  that,  although 
the  boys  do  apparently  take  the  papers  and  write 
their  number’s  on  the  envelope,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  envelope  was  open  at  the  time  that  the  boy 
has  apparently  checked  it. 

9689.  That  is,  that  the  opening  is  not  done  in 
sight  of  the  boys? — Yes. 

Chairman.-— But  no  one  but  the  boys  is  present 
at  the  time. 

Dr.  Barkley-. — Yes,  I know  that. 

Chairman. — I know  it  now  ; I did  not  know  it 
until  Mr.  Comerton  stated  it  here. 

9691.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  reference  to  that 
very  important  matter  of  the  security  of  the  examina- 
tion papers,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
rule  of  the  Intermediate  Board  at  present  lo  secure 
the  papers  against  being  tampered  with  ? — Yes. 

9692.  The  existence  of  that  rule  shows  that  the 
Board  recognises  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  papers 
against  the  possibility  of  being  tampered  with  ? — Yes. 

9693.  And  you  consider  that  the  security  is  not 
sufficient? — Yes. 

9694.  I observe  in  the  recommendation  on  the 
subject  to  which  you  refer  us,  objection  is  taken  that 
the  inspection  of  the  papers  provided  for  the  Board 
is  an  inspection  by  an  excited  candidate  ? — Yes. 

9695.  Is  it  not  on  that  account  that  you  think 
especially  that  our  present  check  is  insufficient? — Oh, 
no,  not  on  that  account  at  all.  In  our  own  recom- 
mendation in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  1 1 . 

9696.  You  misunderstand  my  question.  The  point 
of  my  question  is  this  : you  wish  to  have  the  inspection 
made  by  some  person  other  than  the  candidates — is 
not  that  so? — I just  drew  attention  to  that  as  I 
thought  it  a valuable  recommendation. 

969  7.  But  you  wish  to  have  this  check  applied 
by  some  one  other  than  the  candidates  ? — That  is  not 
a suggestion  of  mine.  That  is  a suggestion  that  I 
drew  attention  to,  as  one  I saw  there. 

9698.  Do  you  not  suggest  that  we  should  get  in 
a magistrate  or  some  such  person? — No. 

9699.  I understood  you  to  say  so?— No;  I drew  at- 
tention to  that,  and  I say  that  it  probably  contains  a 
valuable  suggestion. 

9700.  But  you  endorse  the  suggestion  ? — To  that 
extent,  yes. 

9701.  You  think  that  a person  not  in  the  position 
of  a candidate,  who  would  naturally  be  somewhat 
excited  in  the  circumstances,  would  be  a much  more 
proper  person  ? — Yes. 

9?02.  A candidate  being  naturally  in  a state  of 
excitement  ? — Y es. 

9703.  And  so  not  having  his  wits  about  him? — 

Yes. 

9704.  I believe,  when  an  examiner  goes  to  a centre 
at  present,  he  has  with  him  all  the  parcels  of  papers 
required  for-  the  whole  period  of  examination  ? — Yes. 

9705.  And  I believe  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
that  arrangement,  as  otherwise  the  papers  might  not 
turn  up  in  time? — Yes. 

9706.  But  on  this  account  you  consider  that  there 
should  be  a more  independent  check  on  these  papers  ? 

— Yes. 

9707.  And  it  is  your  belief,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  that  some  additional  check  is  really  neces- 
sary ? — Yes. 

9708.  Inasmuch  as  our  present  system  leaves  a door 
open  to  fraud? — Yes. 

9709.  You  have  not  told  us,  I think,  how  many 
members  are  in  this  Association — this  large  and  im- 
portant body  of  yours? — Over  200 — very  nearly  250. 

9710.  All  engaged  in  teaching? — All  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland. 
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Mr.  James  interest  in  the  particular  man  ner  in  which  the  payments 

Comerton,  are  made  to  the  schools  ? — At  present  we  have  not. 
BA-  9712.  So  the  evidence  you  are  giving  us  on  this 

subject  of  examination  and  inspection  is  perfectly  dis- 
interested ? — Yes. 

9713.  Looking  only  to  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  one  system  over  the  other  ? — Yes. 

9714.  You  said  naturally  enough  that  it  is  desirable 
that  assistant  teachers  and  all  teachers  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  independence  of  managers  ? — Yes. 

9715.  And  you  think  they  would  be  more  inde- 
pendent than  they  are  if  they  had  some  arrangement 
as  to  their  salaries  ? — If  they  were  registered  and  had 
their  salaries  of  course. 

9716.  You  do  not  press  their  independence  to  this 
point,  that  an  assistant  teacher  should  be  in  a position 
to  hold  on  in  a school  even  though  the  manager  did 
not  wish? — No,  he  should  hold  his  appointment  sub- 
ject to  the  good  will  of  the  manager  of  course. 

9717.  But  his  position  would  be  an  important  one, 
though  subject  to  the  manager  ? — Yes. 

9718.  The  manager  having  the  selection  of  his 
staff? — Yes. 

• 9719.  In  reference  to  qualification,  you  do  not  con- 

sider that  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  our  Inter- 
mediate schools  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  result  of 
written  examination? — No. 

9720.  You  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  direct  observation  on  that  point? — Yes. 

9721.  Such  as  would  be  furnished  bv  inspection? 
—Yes. 

9722.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  intro- 

duction of  inspection  would  lead  to  a greater  control 
being  exercised,  possibly  by  the  State,  over  the  teachers 
than  is  exercised  at  present ; I wish  you  now  to 
address  your  mind  to  this  point — would  there  be  a 
greater  or  a less  necessity  for  some  independent  check 
as  to  efficiency  in  teaching  if  we  had  inspection 
in  addition  to  our  present  system  of  merely  written 
examination — do  you  understand  the  question? — 
Would  there  be  a greater  need  for 

9723.  Would  there  be  a greater  need  than  there  now 
is  for  insisting  on  a qualification  of  the  teachers  if  we 
had  inspection  ? — I think  you  could  not  have  inspection 
without  insisting  on  the  qualification  for  the'teaching. 

9724.  Why  not? — Because  an  inspector  would  find 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  perform  his  duties  pro- 
perly unless  he  was  dealing  with  properly  qualified 
teachers.  And  if  he  found  them  so,  his  duty  would 
be  to  send  in  a report  that  they  were  not  qualified  to 
teach. 

9725.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  competency,  the 
efficiency,  of  the  teachers.  I am  speaking  of  qualifica- 
tion— a preliminary  qualification  in  the  sense  of  their 
being  registered  in  some  register  or  other— that  is 
what  you  seem  to  claim? — Yes. 

9726  Would  there  be  greater  or  less  need  for  such 
a preliminary  qualification  being  insisted  on  if  we  had 
inspection  in  the  schools  instead  of  having  merely 
written  examinations  ? — There  would  be 

9727.  Perhaps  you  have  not  considered  that? — 
No ; it  is  a point  that  I have  not  considered,  but  I 
have  considered  a cognate  point. 

9728.  At  present  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of 
whether  the  teachers  are  competent  or  not? — Our 
opinion  would  be,  on  the  cognate  point,  the  only  one  to 
which  we  have  given  consideration — that,  if  you  intro- 
duce inspection,  it  will  be  necessary  then  to  introduce 
some  qualification  for  the  teachers — that  is,  something 
in  the  form  of  a register  of  teachers. 

9729.  My  view  is  that  the  necessity  for  a prelim  inary 

qualification  is  much  stronger  in  a system  where  you 
have  no  inspection  than  it  would  be  in  a system  where 
you  would  have  inspection? — On  the  face  of  it  it 
appears  to  be  stronger,  but  practically 

9730.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  it  would 
not  in  reality  be  stronger.  In  our  present  system 
when  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  way  the 
pupils  are  being  taugnt,  there  may  be  some  reason  for 


insisting  on  a qualification  for  teaching,  but  when  there 
is  inspection,  there  is  direct  knowledge  of  how'  they  are 
teaching  — and  it  would  seem  to  me,  as  an  outsider, 
that  in  that  case  there  would  be  less  reason  for  insisting 
upon  a system  of  preliminary  qualification  than  there 
maybe  under  our  presentsystem ? — Therewouldappear 
to  be  less  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  practical  difficulties  of  inspection,  the  in- 
spector would  find  that  it  would  be  more  needful  to 
have  the  qualification  by  registration  than  is  apparent 
in  it  at  present. 

9731.  But  you  consider  that  there  is  a real  need  at 
present  ? — Yes,  certainly,  there  is. 

9732.  There  are  some  suggestions  here  made  by 
your  Association  about  the  courses,  and  I don’t  think 
your  attention  was  called  to  them.  You  think  that  in 
classics  and  modern  languages  the  programme  should 
be  widened  considerably  ?— It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
classical  members  of  our  Association — those  engaged 
in  teaching  classics  —that  the  course  in  the  Senior 
Grade  should  be  widened,  and  that  the  number  of 
prescribed  books  should  be  increased  so  as  to  give 
the  teacher  a wider  scope  to  teach  the  language  on 
his  own  lines. 

9733.  The  number  of  prescribed  books  ? — The 
number  of  prescribed  books  should  be  increased, 
and  less  detail  in  the  examination. 

97  34.  Is  it  not  the  view  of  your  Association  that  the 
course  at  present  is  too  prescribed  ? — That  is  the  view 
of  the  Association. 

9735.  With  reference  to  modern  languages  you 
have  a somewhat  similar  recommendation — “ The 
number  of  set  books  should  be  considerably  reduced 
in  order  to  give  the  teacher  freer  scope  to  teach  the 
language”? — Yes.  A number  of  the  members  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  modern  languages  are  men 
of  extensive  qualifications  who  have  spent  a number 
of  years  on  the  continent,  and  they  consider  that  the 
present  system  does  hamper  them  considerably  in 
prescribing  books. 

9736.  I observe  in  the  examinations  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors  they  prescribe  no  set  course  for  modern 
languages  ? — Yes,  some  of  our  members  are  in  favour 
of  that,  but  the  recommendation  printed  here  is  the 
one  that  was  passed  unanimously. 

9737.  I Avish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  rules 
of  the  Intermediate  Board  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
for  which  candidates  must  enter  in  the  various  grades, 
as  I think  you  are  under  a misconception  with  regard 
to  them.  Look  at  page  12  of  this  book  { handing  the 
witness  a copy  of  the  rides'),  you  have  on  that  page  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  as  regards  the  subjects 
which  a candidate  may  select  ? — Yes. 

9738.  You  wish  to  have  natural  science  specified 
in  some  way  in  which  it  is  not  specified  there  ? — -Yes,  J 
wish  to  make  natural  science  compulsory  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade.  We  wish  to  make  it  compulsory  in 
all  the  grades  on  the  Commercial  side,  but  to  leave  it 
optional  on  the  University  side. 

9739.  I think  you  will  see  that  you  were  under  a 
misconception ; you  thought  it  was  specified  there 
as  a distinct  subject  ? — Yes,  I see  it  is  not  specified  as 
a distinct  subject ; it  might  be  one  of  four,  according 
to  this. 

9740.  It  might  be  better  that  you  should  consider 
the  matter  carefully,  and  let  us  know  exactly  what 
change  you  wish  to  have  made? — Yes,  we  want  to 
have  special  prominence  given  to  it,  by  putting  it  down 
amongst  the  compulsory  subjects. 

9741.  I want  you  to  consider  that,  and  to  let  us 
have  your  considered  opinion  upon  it,  and  send  it 
to  us  in  writing— a short  statement  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  prominence  your  Association  wish  to  see 
given  to  science  in  the  various  grades,  including  the 
Preparatory  Grade  ? — Yes ; I shall  do  that. 

9742.  You  can  do  that,  and  send  it  to  our  Secretary 
in  writing  ? — I shall, 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 
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TWENTIETH  DAT— WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  15th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

Ac  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42-t  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present:  The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.;  The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.;  The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Miss  Margaret  Mackillip,  Headmistress,  Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry,  examined. 


9743.  Chairman. — Miss  Mackillip,  you  are  head- 
mistress in  English  literature  and  modern  languages, 
and  manager  of  the  business  department  of  the 
Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry  ! — Yes. 

9744.  It  is  a very  large  school,  I suppose? — Yes; 
it  has  about  150  students  in  it. 

9745.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  me  about  how 
many  of  those  students  present  themselves  annually 
for  our  examinations? — We  had  59  last  vear.  We 
have  had  about  650  passes  in  all. 

9746.  Just  take  one  year;  it  will  be  simpler? — 
About  59  in  1893,  and,  I should  say,  about  59  the 
year  before,  but  I am  not  quite  certain,  as  I did  not 
make  up  the  number.  It  was  59  last  year. 

9747.  That  would  be  something  more  than  one- 
third  ? — One-third  of  what  ? 

9748.  One-third  of  the  students  in  attendance  at 
your  school? — It  is  much  more  than  one-third,  if  you 
deduct  the  kindergarten  and  the  junior  departments. 

9749.  Take  first,  if  you  please,  the  number  of 
students  in  your  school  that  are  within  the  Inter- 
mediate ages? — Within  the  Intermediate  ages? 

9750.  Yes? — That  would  be,  I should  say,  not 
more  than  120. 

9751.  One  hundred  and  twenty,  and  59  presented 
themselves. 

9752.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  passed? — Oh, 
more  than  that  presented  themselves;  that  is  the 
number  of  passes. 

9753.  How  many  presented  themselves? — There 
were  70  entries,  I should  think,  last  year,  or  there 
might  be  SO. 

9754.  And  about  59  passed  ? — I am  sorry  I did  not 
make  up  those  numbers  accurately,  but  I did  not 
think  I should  be  asked  for  them.  I think  80  were 
entered  last  year,  but  I know  59  passed. 

9755.  I think  I have  the  numbers  here : there  were 
10  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  24  in  the  Junior  Grade, 
13  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  7 in  the  Senior  Grade? — 
Fifty-nine  I think  there  shoidd  be  ; there  might  be 
one  or  two  with  privace  addresses  that  might  not  be 
included  in  that  return. 

9756.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  working  of 
this  Intermediate  Act  since  it  came  into  operation  ? — 
Yes,  since  the  first. 

9757.  And  you  and  your  sisters  have  sent  us  in 
very  elaborate  answers  to  the  questions  that  we 
•sent  to  you  ? — Yes. 

9858.  We  have  all  those  before  ns.  You  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Daly  asking  you  the  points  as  to 
which  you  particularly  wished  that  your  evidence 
should  be  directed? — Yes. 

9759.  Have  you  a copy  of  your  reply  to  that 
letter  before  you? — Yes. 

9760.  You  say  that,  first,  you  wish  to  bear  personal 
testimony  of  the  results  of  the  system  upon  the 
education  of  girls? — Yes.  I have  prepared  a short 
statement ; can  I read  it  ? 


9761.  Certainly? — Only  those  of  us  who  accurately 
remember  the  state  of  women’s  education  in 
Ireland  before  the  passing  of  the  Intermediate  Act 
can  fully  realise  what  the  administration  of  the  Act 
lias  done  for  the  development  of  women’s  higher 
education  in  Ireland.  I feel,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  other  experts,  that  I may  venture  to 
speak  with  some  little  authority,  not  for  Londonderry 
a!one,  but  for  every  county  in  Ireland,  as  we  have 
had  boarders  from  them  all,  and  1 have  had,  I believe, 
an  exceptional  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  and  benefit  of  the  examination  held 
. under  the  Intermediate  Act.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  good  schools,  which  were  probably  inspired 
by  the  revival  of  women’s  education  under  the 
auspices  of  Cambridge  University,  there  was  absolute 
chaos  — no  system  iu  schools,  and  no  taste 
whatever  for  education  on  the  part  of  girls  or 
of  their  parents.  Those  were  the  days  when 
“Magnall’s  Questions”  and  “Child’s  Guide” reigned, 
and  when  Thackeray’s  famous  description  of  the 
Chiswick  Mall  seminary  for  young  ladies  might  be 
taken  as  a counterpart  of  what  the  most  superior  girls' 
schools  were.  [ may  add  that,  when  we  opened  our 
school  in  1877,  my  suggestion  that  a little  Latin 
and  algebra  might  be  good  for  girls  was  received  witli 
amusement,  or  rather  with  amused  contempt — anil 
that  in  Londonderry,  which  city  is  admittedly  in  the 
front  i-ank  in  the  Intermediate  and  university  educa- 
tion of  women.  I claim  that  the  Irish  Senior  Grade 
exhibitioner  compares  well  with  any  student  from  any 
class  of  school,  public  or  private,  in  England.  For 
proof  of  this  I refer  to  the  long  list  of  our  own  exhi- 
bitioners who  obtained  Girton  scholarships,  and  who 
left  Cambridge  with  firsts  and  seconds  ' in  various 
Triposes,  aud  who  now  occupy  importaut  posts  as 
mistresses  in  English  and  Irish  high  schools.  Two 
of  these  were  appointed  as  examiners  under  the  Welsh 
Education  Act,  and  there  are  only  three  women 
examiners.  The  operation  of  the  Intermediate  Act 
has  sought  out  talent  in  all  directions  ; it  has  furnished 
a most  expensive  education  at  a cost  which  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  many  clever  and  ambitious  girls 
who  would  otherwise  be  debarred  from  it.  I mention 
especially  the  poorer  class  of  landlords,  professional 
men,  Civil  servants,  farmers,  and  some  business  men, 
all  of  whose  daughters,  in  tlie  exigencies  of  present 
days,  must  look  forward  to  a working  life,  and  whose 
means  (especially  where  there  are  large  families)  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  adequate  training  for  the 
race  of  life.  I do  not  believe  that  any  Government 
has  ever  given  such  splendid  and  timely  help  to  a class 
so  worthy  of  it  and  so  ready  for  it,  and  I cannot  find 
words  sufficiently  strong  to  say  how  great  a boon  it 
lias  been,  and  how  much  the  women  of  Ireland  owe  to 
the  administrators  of  the  system  for  the  just  and 
thoughtful  care  which  they  have  taken  of  the  interest 
of  girls.  I feel  safe  to  say  that  it  finds  no  parallel  in 
3 T 
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any  lielp  given  to  secondary  education  elsewhere. 
The  Irish  Intermediate  system  has  created  a desire 
for  education,  and  it  has  produced  a generation  of 
capable,  responsible,  and  industrious  women.  Further, 
the  endowment  earned  yearly  enables  private  schools 
not  only  to  improve  methods  of  work,  but  generally  to 
improve  buildings  and  school  appliances,  and  every 
school  manager  in  the  country  has  the  chance  of  doing 
this,  though  I must  confess  that  it  means  hard  work 
and  increasing  labour  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The 
operation  of  the  system  has  penetrated  into  very  re- 
mote corners.  Small  schools  in  country  towns  which 
never  could  support  private  or  justify  secondary  State 
schools  have  arisen,  and  have  surely  been  useful.  I 
do  not  mean  to  support  a theory  that  small  schools 
are  good,  as  I know  that  only  large  schools  can  be 
properly  graded ; but  the  fact  remains  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  the  Intermediate  Results’  Book  fur- 
nishes ample  proof  that  many  brilliant  boys  and  girls 
have  got  their  opportunity,  as  the  lad  of  parts  used  to 
get  from  the  little  Scotch  village  when  the  master 
sent  him  proudly  to  the  university.  The  system  has 
also  penetrated  into  the  remote  home  in  the  country, 
and  has  given  system  and  a course  of  study  to  the  in- 
evitable governess,  and  ambition  to  her  pupils.  In 
my  own  personal  experience,  there  have  been  only  two 
classes  who  have  not  liked  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
work — one  is  that  class  who  must  have  a royal  road 
to  what  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  education,  but 
which  is  really  only  veneer ; and  the  other  is  the  class 
who  require  slow  and  individual  teaching,  and  who 
are  not  fitted  for  school-life.  I am  sorry  that 
my  evidence  is  not  quite  in  agreement  with  that 
of  some  of  my  women  friends  in  Dublin  ; but 
I have  thought  that  perhaps  we  work  for  a 
different  public,  that  Dublin  is  a wealthy  city,  and 
its  girls’  schools  are  in  the  happy  position  of  command- 
ing very  high  day  fees,  and  so  the  schools  do  not  re- 
quire Stace  help,  and  so  need  not  conform  to  the  more 
difficult  conditions  necessary  to  earn  it.  I do  not 
suppose  that  anyone  thinks  that  the  Intermediate 
system  is  an  ideal  one,  and  there  are  various  _ changes 
which- we  all  most  heartily  desire.  Personally,  as  the 
head  of  an  established  school,  I have  no  fear  of  meet- 
ing any  changes  which  may  be  made  in  the  interests 
of  educ  ition;  but  my  individual  testimony  of  its  good 
effects  is  so  strong,  that  I humbly  trust  that  whatever 
changes  the  present  Commission  may  recommend,  they 
may  be  introduced  gradually,  so  as  to  give  masters  and 
mistresses  a chance  of  adjusting  their  work  to  new 
conditions,  both  educational  and  financial. 

9762.  You  also  wish  to  be  examined  as  to  how  ex- 
hibitions are  being  used  by  girls  ? — In  myexperience,the 
exhibitions  as  a rule  have  been  used  either  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  girls  to  further  their  education.  A 
few  wealthy  girls  have  obtained  exhibitions.  1 have 
known  them  to  be  used  on  other  than  educational 
lines,  sometimes  to  buy  a watch  or  a bicycle,  or  even 
to  pay  for  part  of  a wedding  trousseau;  but  the  rule  is 
that  they  go  to  the  payment  of  educational  expenses, 
and  in  my  personal  experience  the  chief  stimulus  in 
not  a few  cases  with  senior  girls  in  working  for  an  ex- 
hibition was  to  pay  for  a little  sister  at  school.  I wish 
it  had  been  possible  that  the  actual  money  should  not 
have  been  paid  to  the  students  themselves,  but  I cer- 
tainly should  not  like  to  see  exhibitions  limited  to 
poor  girls,  as  that  would  leave  a stigma  which  would 
detract  from  the  honour  of  the  exhibitions. 

9763.  Would  you  wish  that  a rule  were  made  that 
the  entire  amount  of  the  exhibitions  should  be  applied 
for  the  education  of  the  girls  ? — Through  the  schools  ? 

9764.  Through  a school  in  the  case  of  a boarding 
school.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject?— I have  thought  a great  deal  about  it,  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  We  have  discussed  it  very 
thoughtfully  and  very  carefully  ; and  if  it  had  been 
begun  in  that  way,  I think  it  would  have  been  better, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  think  of  changing  it. 

9765.  Have  you  formed  any  views  upon  the  question 
of  inspection  and  examination? — Yes. 


9766.  In  addition  to  those  that  you  have  stated  in 
your  written  papers  ? It  is  one  of  the  points  you  wish 
to  direct  attention  to,  is  it  not? — I have  a statement 
made  abojt  examinations  as  a test. 

9767.  Yes;  will  you  read  it? — I believe  that 
written  examinations  are  the  most  searching  test — 
perhaps  not  a perfect  test,  but  the  only  reliable  test 
yet  devised  by  which  we  could  earn  a Government 
grant.  There  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  in  girl’s 
schools  about  a curriculum  even  in  England  ; if  there 
was,  we  might  be  quite  ready  to  throw  up  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  past  and  try  for  something  new,  but 
there  is  really  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
the  best  curriculum  of  work.  I think  that  as  long  as 
examination  is  the  open  door  to  the  universities  and 
to  the  Civil  Service,  and  as  long  as  life  is  such  a com- 
petition, perhaps  the  competitive  examinations  are- 
just  as  good  a preparation  for  life  as  anything  you  can 
devise. 

97  68.  In  reference  to  inspection,  have  you  formed 
any  views ; do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  inspection  of  schools? — I have  tried 
to  follow  the  evidence,  but  I am  not  clear  as  to- 
what  inspection  is.  If  it  is  inspection  pure  and 
simple,  that  I would  feel  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  education  in  Ireland. 

9769.  I am  not  asking  you  about  inspection  upon 
the  results  of  which  money  payments  are  to  be  made, 
but  about  inspection  pure  and  simple  ? — I cannot  see 
the  necessity  for  it.  I have  felt  that  the  examination 
test  is  a very  searching  one,  and  it  has  put  the  schools 
into  such  a state  of  competition  that  they  really  must 
have  the  most  excellent  work  in  everything,  or  they 
will  not  stand  before  the  public.  We  find  that  the 
best  of  everything  is  demanded  from  us  by  the  com- 
petition which  the  system  has  inaugurated. 

9770.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any  prac- 
tical test  as  to  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  at 
the  schools  ? — The  schoolshave  no  laboratories,  to  begin 
with,  and  you  cannot  have  a practical  test  without  a 
laboratory. 

9771.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  any  test  as 
to  the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages  at  the 
schools  ? — If  there  was  any  possible  test,  I do  ; but  I 
cannot  find  how  it  could  be  carried  out.  I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  it  was  possible. 

9772.  To  what  extent  would  it  be  very  desirable  ? 
— That  is  just  the  question. 

9773.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  desirable  ? — 
Of  course,  in  teaching  a modern  language,  one  would 
like  to  have  it  taught  with  good  pronunciation,  in 
order  that  the  students  could  speak  it ; but  that  is 
su;h  a very  elaborate  business,  that  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  unless  the  girls  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  go  abroad,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  manage  the  pronunciation  really. 

9774.  Therefore  we  ought  not  to  try  to  test  at  the 
schools  the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages?— I 
cannot  see  how  it  would  be  practicable.  I have 
thought  over  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  any 
system  of  dictation  which  would  test  the  pronuncia- 
tion, but  even  that  would  be  so  elaborate  that, 
looking  at  all  the  different  schools,  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  practicable.  They  have  not  demanded 
it  under  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schemes,  and  their 
language  is  much  better  than  any  tiling  we  have 
reached. 

9775.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  against  any  form  of 
inspection? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  I do  not  know  about 
partial  inspection,  as  long  as  endowment  would  not 
depend  upon  it.  If  endowment  depends  upon  it,  I am 
against  any  form  of  inspection. 

9776.  It  is  not  about  what  you  do  not  know  that 
I want  to  have  your  opinion,  but  I want  to  have  your 
opinion  upon  anything  about  which  you  have  so  formed 
your  views  that  you  are  able  to  express  them.  Are 
you,  or  are  you  not,  in  favour  of  any  form  of  inspection 
upon  which  endowment  shall  not  depend  ? — Upon 
which  endowment  shall  not  depend  ? 
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9777.  Upon  which  endowment  shall  not  depend. 
I understand  that  you  are  against  any  form  of  inspec- 
tion upon  which  payment  shall  depend  ?-YTes. 

9778.  I pass  now  from  that,  and  I ask,  are  you  in 
favour  of  any  form  of  inspection  upon  which  payment 
shall  not  depend?—  If  there  was  any  kind  of  inspection 
in  order  to  test  the  good  pronunciation  of  English  as 
well  as  of  modern  languages,  singing,  drill,  gymnastics, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

9779.  Music? — Not  instrumental  music  but  singing 
— if  there  it  was  practicable  it  would  be  desirable,  but 
I do  not  see  the  practicability  of  it. 

9780.  You  do  not  see  the  practicability  of  it? — 
No. 

9781.  Then,  in  other  words,  your  opinion  is  against 
it  ?—  My  opinion  is  against  it. 

9782.  In  reference  to  instrumental  music,  I suppose 
you  would  not  have  any  test  at  all  ? — With  regard  to 
instrumental  music,  we  go  in  very  strongly  for  tests 
from  the  different  Boards,  the  Trinity  College, 
London,  and  the  London  College  of  Music,  and  the 
London  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  it  would  be 
very  good  if  those  could  work  in  with  the  Intermediate 
Board,  but  again,  it  is  a very  big  scheme. 

9783.  Then  are  you  against  our  having  any  test  for 
instrumental  music  in  the  schools,  or  would  you 
approve  of  it? — That  again  would  all  depend  upon 
circumstances.  It  is  so  very  difficult  to  see  the  end  of 
it.  I have  thought  of  that,  tut  it  would  mean  a very 
very  large  endowment.  Instrumental  music  is  a very 
expensive  item  in  a school,  and  if  you  encourage  it  at 
all  I think  it  would  want  about  one-lmlf  of  your 
endowment. 

9784.  But  without  any  increase  of  the  endowment, 
because  you  may  .assume  for  a certainty  that  there  will 
be  no  increase  of  the  endowment.  So  far  as  your 
evidence  is  concerned,  are  you  of  opinion,  upon  that 
assumption,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  test  for 
instrumental  music? — You  would  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  given  any  test  for  instrumental  music 
without  giving  some  results  fees  or  endowment  in 
some  form,  would  you  ? 

9785.  There  is  a results  fee  for  music  at  present? 
— Yes,  for  the  theory  of  music,  and  I think  the  schools 
would  be  much  better  without  that  theory  of  music. 

9786.  Then  instead  of  introducing  instrumental 
music,  your  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  abolish  the  test 
in  the  theory  of  music  ? — I think  so. 

9787.  I suppose  you  will  agree  that  that  is  a strange 
subject  to  examine  girls  in  when  there  is  no  test  in  in- 
strumental music?— I think  it  is  perfectly  absurd,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  a great  many  girls  who  are 
obliged  to  take  the  theory  of  music. 

9788.  For  the  purpose  of  earning  money  ? —For  the 
purpose  of  earning  money.  If  you  abolished  the 
theory  of  music  I think  it  would  be  a great  help  to 
the  schools. 

9789.  And  under  no  circumstances  ought  we  to  in- 
troduce a test  for  instrumental  music  ? — Yes,  if  you 
would  give  a very  very  large  endowment  for  it. 

9790.  You  may  assume  that  we  cannot  do  that  ; 
Parliament  will  not  give  any  greater  endowment? — 
Then  there  should  not  be  any  test  for  instrumental 
music. 

9791.  By  your  paper  I see  that  you  wish  to  be  ex- 
amined in  reference  to  viva  voce  tests? — Yes. 

9792.  Have  you  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  with 
regard  to  that? — I think  it  would  be  extremely  useful 
if  it  could  be  carried  out,  but  I have  considered  it 
from  the  practical  stand-point  and  I really  cannot 
understand  how  it  could  be  carried  out. 

9793.  The  next  question  you  have  mentioned  is  the 
subject  of  grades.  "What  do  you  wish  to  say  in 
reference  to  those  in  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  your 
paper  which  we  have  before  us? — I think  I have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  is  in  the  paper. 

9794.  Then  the  next  subject  is  pass  and  honours? 
— Yes. 


9795.  From  the  paper  that  you  have  furnished  I 
understand  that  you  desire  that  we  should  ask , 
vour  opinion  as  to  pass  and  honours,  by  which,  I 
suppose,  you  mean  separate  papers  for  pass  pupils  and 
for  competition  pupils? — Yes;  we  are  very  much 
against  pass  and  honour  courses. 

9796.  Against  separate  courses  ? — Against  separate 
pass  and  honour  courses.  That  would  simply  double 
the  work  ; it  would  double  every  class  that  we  have, 
and,  perhaps,  treble  them  ; but  we  should  like  to  have 
pass  and  honour  questions,  which  would  be  a diffei-eut 
thing  I understand. 

9797.  Do  you  mean  two  sets  of  questions  on  the 
same  paper,  distinguishing  one  set  as  pass  ques- 
tions and  the  other  set  as  honour  questions  ? — Or  even 
if  they  were  not  distinguished,  one  being  an  easier  set, 
and  the  other  a more  difficult  set,  something  to  give 
the  pass  pupil  a chance  and  the  honour  pupil,  but  by 
no  means  to  have  honour  and  pass  courses,  if  I may 
distinguish  them  in  that  way. 

9798.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  papers,  as  at  pre- 
sent set,  are  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  pass  pupil  ? 
— Yes ; we  think  they  ai-e  much  too  difficult. 

9799.  There  seems  to  be  a consensus  of  opinion 
upon  that  point? — Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  one  point 
upon  which  everybody  is  agreed. 

9800.  You  desire  to  say  something  as  to  the  value 
of  the  exhibitions,  and  the  conditions  of  tenure  ? — I 
have  given  evidence  that  the  exhibitions  have  been 
very  well  used,  but  at  the  same  time  I think  they  are 
too  valuable. 

9801.  What  sums  do  you  think  ought  to  be  given  ? 
— The  money  is.  very  valuable  ; it  goes  a good  way 
now-a-days. 

9802.  Would  you  begin  at  the  Preparatory  Grade? 
Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  any  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? If  you  have  not 
considered  that  question  do  not  answer  it. — I think 
we  have  given  in  our  evidence  here  that  we  would  like 
to  see  the  Preparatory  Grade  moved  up  a year  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  at  all,  so  that  there  should  be  only  four 
examinations. 

9803.  By  “ moved  up  a year  ” you  mean  that  no 
student  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  eligible? 
— Under  fifteen,  and  have  only  one  chance  in  the 
Junior  Grade.  That  was  our  deliberate  opinion  after 
most  carefully  thinking  over  it. 

9804.  Then  what  about  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  ? 
What  do  you  think  the  amount  of  the  exhibitions 
ought  to  be  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? — I think  they 
are  too  valuable  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  it 
would  do,  perhaps,  as  well  without  them. 

9805.  Then  you  would  have  no  exhibitions  at  all 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade? — No  competition,  simply 
a qualifying  examination. 

9806.  What  should  be  the  value  of  the  exhibitions 
in  the  Junior  Grade,  in  your  opinion? — I think  we 
state  that  it  should  be  £10,  one  half  of  what  it  is  at 
present. 

9807.  Would  you  approve  of  the  exhibitions  in  the 
J unior  Grade  being  for  one  year  only  ? — No.  I think 
it  is  much  better  that  they  should  be  carried  on, 
because  it  gives  the  students  a stimulus  to  go  on  and 
to  know  what  they  can  do  in  the  future. 

9808.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  value  of 
exhibitions  in  the  Middle  Grade? — £15. 

9809.  And  that  they  should  be  held  for  two  years, 
also  ? — Yes,  for  two  years. 

9810.  And  what  should  be  the  amount  of  the  prizes 
in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — £25. 

9811.  The  last  matter  you  have  mentioned  in  this 
paper  is  the  substitution  of  botany  for  theory  of  music  ? 
— I beg  your  pur  don,  but  may  I say  that  all  of  our 
suggestions,  with  regard  to  reducing  the  value  of 
exhibitions,  were  contingent  on  the  exhibitions  being 
increased  in  number.  We  have  gone  on  the  principle 
that  they  go  to  pay,  as  a rule,  for  education,  and  that 
it  would  go  over  a larger  fiuld  of  usefulness  if  there 
were  more  exhibitions. 

3 T 2 


Feb.  15,  1899. 
Miss  Margaret 
Mackillip 
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Feb.  j 5^  1893.  9812.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  exhibitions  ought 

Mbs  Margaret  to  be  increased  in  the  Junior  Grade  ? — Yes,  in  all  the 
Mackillip.  grades. 

9813.  You  do  not  thinktliat  even  at  present  we  go 
down  too  far  into  mediocrity  in  awarding  our  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Junior  Grade! — Perhaps,  looking  at  it 
from  the  educational  point  of  view,  they  are  low,  but 
I am  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  will 
help  such  girls  as  I spoke  of  in  the  beginning  of  my 
evidence,  those  who  use  them  really  for  free  scholar- 
ships, a kind  of  free  education. 

9814.  But  looking  at  it  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  do  you  suggest  that  we  should  increase  the 
number  of  exhibitions  in  the  Junior  Grade  ? — Perhaps 
it  would  be  different  looking  at  it  from  that  point  of 

9815.  1 am  trying  to  look  at  it  in  an  educational 
point  of  view! — I am  looking  at  it  rather  with  the 
object  of  giving  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

9816.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else  with 
reference  to  exhibitions  ? — I think  that  is  all. 

9817.  Then  as  to  the  substitution  of  botany  for 

the  theory  of  music.  What  suggestion  do  you  make 
in  reference  to  that! — Perhaps  I may  best  explain  it 
in  this  way,  that  in  making  up  the  number  of  marks 
a girl  is  to  go  in  for  she  is  obliged  to  take  one  of 
those  subjects,  and  she  will  certainly 

9818.  One  of  which  subjects? — Theory  or  botany. 

9819.  That  is,  theory  of  music? — Theory  of  music 
or  botany,  or  domestic  economy,  and  ' in  making  up 
the  total  she  must  take  theory  of  music,  because  it 
has  the  largest  total  of  marks — larger  than  botany, 
and,  therefore,  botany  is  squeezed  out  altogether. 
We  thought  that  if  theory  of  music  was  quite  done 
away  with,  and  botany  raised  to  what  theory  of  music 
at  present  is,  it  would  encourage  one  science  at  least. 

9820.  Raise  the  marks  in  botany  to  the  present 
marks  in  theory  of  music  ? — To  the  present  marks  of 
theory  of  music. 

9S21.  Are  we  to  lower  the  marks  in  theory  of 
music  then?  For  example,  which  grade  will  you 
take  ? — 1 think  we  have  that  in  each  of  the  grades 

9822.  Take  any  one  of  them? — In  the  Juniov 
Grade  the  theory  of  music  shoxxld  be  excluded,  pro- 
vided 500  marks  be  assigned  to  botany  instead  of 
300. 

9823.  Five  hundred  instead  of  300  ? — Five  hundred 
instead  of  300.  In  the  Middle  Grade  the  same — that 
theory  of  music  should  be  excluded,  provided  the  total 
for  botany  be  raised  from  300  to  500.  In  the  Senior 
Grade,  that  theory  of  music  be  excluded,  provided 
that  botany  be  raised  to  500.  The  principle  of  that 
is,  that  it  would  compel  them  to  take  botany  where 
they  take  theory  of  music  now,  because  they  cannot 
help  it.  Girls  who  have  never  struck  a note  of  music 
in  their  lives  are  obliged  to  take  theory  of  music, 
and  we  think  that  that  is  rather  a bad  thing, 
educationally. 

9824.  Of  course,  you  recognise  that  the  number  of 
marks  allowed  in  our  programme  almost  dominates 
the  choice  of  subjects.  You  have  given  a very  good 
instance  of  that  ? — Yes.  But  it  is  a very  elastic  pro- 
gramme, and  if  a teacher  has  discretion  there  is  a very 
good  choice.  The  only  thing  is,  that  sometimes  there 
is  a trouble  about  girls  having  to  take  what  we  call 
these  less  important  subjects.  May  I give  an 
instance? 

9825.  Certainly  ? — Last  year  we  had  a girl  in  the 
Senior  Grade  who  had  all  through  taken  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  English,  and  one  modem 
language.  We  have  a girl  the  same  this  year.  Yet 
those  girls  are  at  a great  disadvantage  compared  with 
gii-ls  who  take  domestic  economy  instead  of  Greek. 

9826.  Which  girl  has  the  advantage? — The  girl 
who  takes  domestic  economy  has  the  advantage  in 
getting  an  exhibition ; she  is  more  likely  to  get  it, 
but  the  other  is  the  better  girl  educationally.  That, 
we  think,  is  a great  grievance. 


9827.  Why  can  she  get  an  exhibition  better  by 
taking  domestic  economy  ? — In  domestic  economy  she 
can  make  honour  marks  which  will  count  for  the  ex- 
hibition easier  at  one  hour’s  work  per  week  than  she 
can  make  at  three  hours’  work  per  week  in  Greek,  for 
a pass  in  Greek — if  that  is  clear. 

9828.  In  other  words,  she  is  not  able  to  study 
Greek  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  get  honour  marks  in 
Greek? — In  the  same  amount  of  time,  and  therefore 
she  is  tempted  to  take  domestic  economy  instead  of 
Greek.  The  gii-l  I spoke  of  failed  in  getting  an  ex- 
hibition last  year,  and  gilds  who  took  domestic 
economy  and  two  modern  languages  rose  above  her, 
but  yet  when  she  went  into  the  Royal  University  she 
got  into  the  exhibition  list  as  much  beyond  them 
educationally. 

9829.  Naturally  a young  lady  selects  subjects  that 
will  carry  the  most  marks? — They  must  do  that ; in 
a case  like  that,  which  I have  mentioned,  it  is  rather 
important. 

9830.  I have  asked  you  everything  that  is  men- 
tioned in  your  letter.  Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  add  yourself? — There  is  the  question  of 
health.  I was  anxious  to  speak  about  the  health  of 
the  girls.  I thought  that  in  order  lobe  able  to  give 
proper  evidence  about  that  the  best  thing  I could  do 
would  be  to  go  carefully  over  the  names  of  all  our 
girls  who  during  the  first  ten  years  passed  the  Inter- 
mediate. I think  there  were  about  130.  I took  them 
name  by  name.  We  naturally  had  lost  sight  of  a 
few  of  them,  but  I have  been  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  them  all,  and  know  most  of  them  quite  in- 
timately. Of  those  girls  a few  are  at  home  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  are  either 
married,  with  young  families  growing  up  around  them, 
andothers  are  working  women — teachers,  missionaries, 
nurses,  musicians,  civil  servants,  or  in  business,  and 
there  are  not  ten  out  of  that  1 30  other  than  vigorous 
and  healthy  members  of  the  community.  And  of 
those  that  1 have  marked  as  delicate  there  might  per- 
haps, be  two  that  I would  say  should  not  have  studied 
so  much.  I have  also  reviewed  every  exhibitioner 
from  the  first  day  until  the  present,  with  the  same 
results.  Of  course,  that  is  only  a rough  outline,  but 
it  is  as  reliable,  I think,  as  anything  that  is  given 
without  statistics  on  the  subjects. 

9831.  I stopped  you  when  you  were  about  to 
refer  to  the  number  of  young  ladies  that  had 
passed  the  Intermediate  from  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act  to  the  present.  Do  you  wish 
to  say  anything  about  them  ? — No.  I thought  that 
that  was  what  you  meant  when  you  asked. 

9832.  State  anything  you  wish  about  that  point;  I 
assure  you  I do  not  wish  to  stop  anything  ?— About 
650  givls  passed,  I think — not  girls,  but  650  passes, 
about  eighty  exhibitions,  I think,  and  45  retained  ex- 
hibitions, and  we  had  some  medals.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  quite  as  hard-working  a school  as  I suppose  any 
in  Ireland,  but  we  have  not  found  it  pressing  so 
desperately  as  some  appear  to  have  done. 

9833.  I think  there  may  be  a little  ambiguity  about 
that  phrase,  “ 650  passes.’’  Do  you  mean  passes  in 
particular  subjects? — Oh,  no,  no. 

9834.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  girls? — No;  650  grades. 
That  would  Mot  represent  650  girls.  There  have  been 
in  the  different  grades  650  passes,  but  I suppose  you 
would  divide  that  by  three  to  get  at  the  number  of 
girls. 

9835.  I understand;  you  mean  that  the  same  girl 
may  pass  in  successive  years  in  three  or  four  grades  ! 
— Yes.  But  you  will  find  650  names  in  the  Inter- 
mediate results. 

9836.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  state  that 
I have  not  called  attention  to?— No,  unless  just  one 
thing — that  we  should  hope  for  a little  less  work, 
although  I do  not  complain  of  it  very  much  ; still  I 
think  a little  less  work  would  be  an  improvement. 

9837.  Do  you  think  that  our  rules  and  programme, 
as  framed,  throw  too  much  work  upon  the  teachers, 
and  too  much  work  upon  the  students  ? — I think  it- 
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is  much  worse  for  tlie  teachers  tlian  for  tlie  students  a«S  ( \r  , , 

if  the  teachers  do  their  duty.  At  the  same  time  I No  1 on  have  not  been  connected  tv, tl,  them  1- 

T,9SM'  H“°  !'ou  *°  W *>r  these  examinations  t-  i 
terests  fiom  those  of  hoys.  I compared  o„r  W to  ™e7  ££%&£?  " 1 5UPP0Se  * S"PpOS"' 

table  with  that  of  some  of  the  best  English  high  9855  Wlnt  is  the  n , , T 

studying  in  the  evenings,  and  all  that  P ° 9^56.  roi  each  pupill—Eor  each  pupil.  Of  course 

9838.  Is  vour  school  a boar  lino-  ^i  nn  1 ? m the  fee  of  Ble  PuPlJ  1S  supposed  to  cover  all  the  ex- 

alar^e  boardin'*  school  ° 1?— ° ’ yes  2 penses,  and  then  they  send  an  examiner  down.  May, 

9839.  Does  that  twenty-five  hours  include 1-  1 q^y’  'ahxal  “°nth‘  . 

'I  am  only  sueakmo  of  class-work  %,0„7-  Do  fche  exaQllners  examine  each  individual 

9840  That  is  iust  the  nn p^inn'  T l , — Yes,  they  give  about  20  minutes  to  each.  It 

vou  Dc«  that  inch, K r ho  1 t0  ?k  18  a mosfc  difficult  examination  under  the  associated 

nrenarint  fo"  £ hZ  ! ^ S for  Boards i * called  the  « Local,”  it  has  so  many 

1 9841.  How  minv  hmi«  ™ ^7  D°  means-  , , . lmn,es  that  it  is  hard  to  know  them  all,  but  it  is 


That  is  rather  hard  when  you  consider  practising  and  Qfi  J w ” , ^ T ab0U,t  that‘ 
studying  in  the  evenings,  and  all  that  P ° 9^6.  roi  each  pupil?— For  each  pupil.  Of  course 

9838.  Is  vour  school  a boar  lino-  ko)  ? m the  fee  of  ^he  PuPlJ  1S  supposed  to  cover  all  the  ex 

a l!U.„e  boardino-  school  ° clool?—  Oh,  yes  , penses,  and  then  they  send  an  examiner  down.  May. 

9839.  Does  that  twenty-five  hours  include ?-  1 S’  USUd  “0nth‘  . , . , 

'I  am  only  speakhi"  of  el-iss-work  ?°  fche  exa,"mers  examine  each  individua: 

9840  That  is  iust  thennpsHnn'  T l , ?)UPB ^ — Yes,  they  give  about  20  minutes  to  each.  It 

von  Dels  K VaS  ab°Ut  t0  ask  18  a raost  dif,icult  examination  under  the  associated 

wenarint  fS  the  l~^  'l  l S DeCeSSai'y  for  Boards i * is  called  the  Local,”  it  has  so  many 
P 9841  How  m-inv  hours  L ^ ^ meanS'  . names  that  it  is  hard  to  know  them  all,  but  it  h 

take  to  prepare^  Z thole  * “S*  the  A“ted  Boards'  Local  Examination. 

V0lk  flwe  see  that  tl  e e I I T T ^ 1 thiuk’  ifc  is  the  most  *«*»!*  examination  out- 
- » : - ..  .SeC  tLat  t .e'?.are  two  hours  free  for  side  London  that  they  give.  We  have  gone  in  pretty 

strongly  for  that,  but  it  is  too  difficult  for  school-girls, 


walking,  and  recreation,  hobby,  and  all  sorts  of  thin 


and  as  a rule  we  have  two  and-a-half  hours  or  three  although  we  have  had  a "oo^Timany 'successes 
pTT  tlft  ™uMbe  for  practising,  8858.  Do  they  send  L exnmmet  for  any' 


so  that  it  is  practically  about  two  hours.  ’ 0f  pup 

9842.  Would  you  like  to  have,  longer  time  for  re-  I third 
rceation,  or  is  your  ideal  two  hours’  recreation  in  ad-  like  th- 
dition  to  the  time  at  practising  ?— 1 That  is  all  we  can  aminer 
do  now.  I should  like  to  have  three  hours’  re-  9859 
creation.  , , 


mgj  ^ 9858.  Do  they  send  an  examiner  for  any  number 
of  pupils,  or  must  you  have  a certain  number? — 
re-  I think  we  must  have  seven  or  eight  or  something 
ad-  like  that,  but  we  have  always  been  able  to  get  an  ex- 


creation.' 0Ul‘S  rG'  9859‘  Rev  Dl-  Todd  Mabtin.-Gu  that  subject  of 

9843  At  m-pgpnt  nr,,l  fi,„  c c long  ll0urs>  1 have  here  a report  on  the  Prussian 

yon  arc  .JS"  timing  the  past  fesv  years,  system,  and  if  yon  take  the  programme  for  the  re- 
S'""  *b'8  *“  S‘.V  t'T0.1,°™  recreation  ! formed  gymnasia  the  junior,  classes  have  25  hours  a 

o'  lock  class  \v„rk  ,hen‘'aen  ?°"  f"°d'  "t  T“k'  29  hma  * "'eek.  30  hoars  a week,  and  to  this 
? "“.  then  «n  hour  for  dinner,  and  three  hours  are  added  for  drilling  and  gymnastics— 

dock  dWo°T  K i tn"  ‘So  tl,ree  ‘hree  hours  a week  to  each  class  from  VI  to  1 a,  and 

meaifto  U aflAt^  KA  5 t R f ° ”0t  Singi"6  two  ho«"  a '™'1  ’-1"  addition  to  the  other  1 

mean  to  say  that  Latin  is  light  work,  but  fewer  stu-  9860.  Ves  1— That  is  much  more  severe  than  ours 

Jlfree  “ y’e-  6 “ 68  *°  *****  _W«1.  That  is  the  State  regulated  system  of  Prussia! 

9844.  I suppose  I may  ask  yon,  do  you  consider  9862.  Of  course  you  would  like  a girls' school  to 

l>'n'0)  if  .oar8  , recreaLon  a day  for  a young  lady  in  a be  somewhat  less  pressed  than  a boys’”school  ? Yes 

SSS1 SI'- 'H°;  1 “,,”t  “ W-U  b8  •*  y-t  diifei'ence,  so 

of  ff ' I* t M Jr“”S6lf'  ******  ‘Imt  is  a relief  to  them'  brtit  certaiidy  takes”  up  tim 

1 l1  PPT  5'°u»°VU  |i™  more  time— a 9663.  You  are  distinctly  opposed,  I think  to 

mom  time  fl^n'tl  T S"'8  dirtrib"‘i”?  tk>  “1  to  school,  otherwise  than  by  a 

more  time  than  that  We  take  about  half-an-hour  or  general  written  examination!— Yes.  I am  entirely 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  lust  late  at  nirrht.  +„  enraieiy 


three  quarters  of  an  hour  just  late  at  night. 

984  6.  But  whatever  the  amount  is,  you  are  not 
able  to  give  as  much  as  in  your  opinion  would  be 
right  ? — We  should  like  another  hour. 

9847.  You  would  like  another  hour.  Would  you 
not  like  more  than  another  hour? — No;  I think 
another  hour  would  make  it  almost  right  for  us. 

9848.  For  young  girls,  would  you  not  like  some- 
thing more  than  another  hour — for  girls  in  the  Pre- 


opposed  to  any  other  system. 

9864.  Do  you  think  that  to  distribute  it  on  the 
report  of  an  inspector  would  bo  satisfactory  ? — Not 
in  the  peculiar  state  of  Irish  schools  and  Irish  educa- 
tion. I think  it  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

9865.  Suppose  we  were  able  to  take  all  the  schools 
and  shape  them  after  our  own  ideas.  You  would  not 
object  to  inspection  as  a means  of  distribution  of  the 
grant  then?— If  they  took  them  over  and  financed 


paratovy  Grade  ? — Sometimes  they  do  get  more.  I them  entirely  I would  have  no  objection  to  them 
am  speaking  about  the  very  strongest  students.  We  then. 

are  fortunately  situated  in  that  way  ; we  can  let  them  9866.  You  cited  a case  in  which  a girl  taking 
mn  in  and  out  as  we  are  in  the  country,  and  that  domestic  economy  had  an  advantage  o”er  a girl 
makes  a difference.  taking  Greek  ? — Speaking  of  exhibitions  ? 

9849.  O'Conor  Don. — I think 


9867.  Speaking  of  competition  for  exhibitions  ?- 


ere  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy  of  Domestic  economy  seems  a very  hard  subject  for 
usic  ? — We  are  examined  by  the.  Royal  Academy  passes,  but  it  presses  hard  on  exhibitions. 


of  Music  aud  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  9868.  Your  idea  is  that  you  would  exclude  the 
Academy  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  marks  in  domestic  economy  from  the  total  for  exhibi- 

9850.  How  is  that  examination  carried  on  ?— They  ?ons?Tjhat  is  wliat  we  were  thinking— if  it  would 
have  two  examinations  which  we  go  in  for,  the  b®  possible  not  to  allow  it  to  them  to  count  for  exhi- 
Junior  and  the  Senior,  and  they  are  conducted  much  1 oouo  v 

in  the  way  that  any  other  Board  conducts  examina-  ' f°u  sf  domestic  economy  gets  only  500 

tions.  They  send  examiners  to  Londonderry,  and  if  IJlai  8 and  Dreek  gets  1,-00?  It  is  easier  for  a girl.  I 
we  have  sufficient  numbers,  they  go  in  for  the  exami-  do  n.ot  know  *iOW  \fc  would  *>e  for  a boy,  but  it  is 
nations.  There  are  examinations  of  the  London  much  eas1^,'  for  a °!rl  to  make  400  marks  on  domestic 
College  of  Music,  Trinity  College,  London,  and  the  ef,ono.my  than.‘c  1S  n'ake  300  on  Greek;  and 
Associated  Boards,  all  of  which  we  go  in  for.  allowing  we  will  sav,  five  hours’  work  to  the  Greek 

qqk-1  A • ° , , and  one  hours  work  to  the  domestic  economy,  I think 

Of  Sot;/”  D rS,"  Academ?  tb”‘bi5“  * ■='<”  proof  a girl  mJ’J.  to 

local  examirmtirmc  T rtill  T } d “ fc  ^ any  dome_stic  economy  if  she  requires  her  exhibition. 
qq_,  _ \ , 9870.  Does  not  that  indicate  that  domestic  economy 

J8o^.  I thiuk  they  do  ? — Do  they  ? should  be  more  severely  examined  ? — That  would  come 


9869.  You  see  domestic  economy  gets  only  500 
marks  and  Greek  gets  1,200?— It  is  easier  for  a girl.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  would  be  for  a boy,  but  it  is 


9870.  Does  not  that  indicate  that  domestic  economy 
should  be  more  severely  examined  t— That  would  come 
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Ftb.  15, 1899.  to  the  same  tiling.  But  if  the  girl  who  is  to  go  to  the 
Miss  Mar  are(  R°yal  University  takes  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
Mackillip.  and  English,  I think  they  are  very  hard  subjects. 

9871.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  a question 
that  has  been  before  us  here  as  to  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  publish  the  list  of  results  as  we  do  now? 
— I have  thought  it  over.  Of  course,  reading  all  the 
evidence,  I have  carefully  looked  over  that.  Is  it  in 
view  of  lessening  the  competition  ? 

9872.  For  any  reason,  because  that  was  the  view 
presented  to  us  here? — I do  nob  think  it  would  lessen 
the  competition  in  the  least  degree.  I am  afraid  we 
would  all  just  go  on  as  now.  Now  that  it  has  started 
it  would  not  do  any  good.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
competition  is  very  severe  ; it  is  a national  competi- 
tion, and  it  is  hard  to  look  forward  every  year  to 
keeping  up  with  everybody,  and  if  that  plan  would  so 
lessen  the  competition — if  there  is  any  chance  of 
doing  it — 1 would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  adopted.  I 
would  be  glad  of  anything  that  would  lessen  the  com- 
petition, but  I cannot  see  that  that  would. 

9873.  Suppose  the  exhibitions  were  given  on  a 
certain  grade  of  merit  and  not  by  competition  of 
student  with  student ; would  that  tend  to  lessen  the 
competition  ? — I do  not  think  I un  lerstand. 

9874.  Suppose  everyone  reaching  a certain  per- 
centage— say  80  per  cent. — got  an  exhibition,  would 
that  lessen  the  competition — that  is,  give  your  exhibi- 
tion on  the  status  of  the  student  absolutely  and  not 
xelatively  ? — T rather  think  it  would,  but  it  is  hard  to 
say. 

9875.  I do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  question? — £ 
think  I would  like  that  plan  better  th  m the  present. 

9876.  Dr.  Barkley. — I believe  special  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  education  of  gilds  in  London- 
derry by  scholarships  offered  by  the  Irish  Societyand  by 
some  of  the  leading  London  companies  ?--Yes,  we  have 
got  a little  assistance  in  that  w iy.  I was  the  means 
of  getting  all  that  done  myself.  We  have  some  very 
valuable  scholarships  in  connection  with  Girhon — the 
most  valuable,  I think,  that  there  are,  pc-rhaps,  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  we  have  some  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  University,  and  a few  at  the  National 
Intermediate. 

9877.  These  are  only  open  to  girls  educated  in  the 
■City  or  County  of  Londonderry,  are  they  not? — Some 
■of  them  are  for  the  County  and  some  are  for  the  City, 
but  they  are  all  only  for  within  a certain  radius — 
that  means  the  girls  must  be  educated  there ; three 
years  is  the  limit  of  the  Girton  Scholarship,  two 
years  for  the  other,  and  one  year  for  the  Intermediate. 

9878.  I see  in  the  paper  with  which  you  have 
furnished  us  you  complain  of  an  evil  which  has 
sprung  up,  viz.,  the  excessive  lowering  of  school  fees, 
and  you  suggest  that  the  Board  might  be  able  to  do 
something  in  that  direction.  What  do  you  think  the 
Board  could  do  in  that  direction  ? — I do  not  know  ; 
I really  have  thought  of  it  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  I cannot  see  that  the  Board  can  do  anything. 

9879.  How  is  this  lowering  of  school  fees  brought 
about  ? — It  is  brought  about  by  the  development  of 
the  taste  for  education,  and  I suppose  the  competition 
which  the  schools  have  with  each  other  ; I think  that 
that  must  be  it.  You  see  they  must  have  the  pupils 
if  thev  are  to  obtain  an  endowment,  and  they  must 
lower  their  fees  to  get  them,  and  so  on. 

9880.  If  schools  are  requested  to  lower  their  fees 
for  a particular  pupil  do  they  generally  yield  to  that 
request  ? — I do  not  know  about  that ; I did  not  mean 
that ; I meant  the  general  lowering  of  fees. 

9881.  The  general  lowering  of  fees  all  round? — 
Yes.  It  just  amounts  to  this,  that  the  public  have 
got  an  enormous  benefit,  and  a good  deal  of  it  is  at 
the  teachers’  expense.  I suppose  that  that  is  only 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  and  I cannot  say 
that  the  Intermediate  Board  is  responsible  for  it.  It 
seems  to  be  a natural  outcome  of  what  has  been  done. 
If  there  are  any  changes  which  the  Board  could  make 
to  help  that  we  would  be  only  too  grateful. 


9 •'82.  Yvre  have  been  told  in  the  evidence  of  an 
agreement  come  to  by  a number  of  lady  teachers  to 
stop  anything  on  their  own  part  which  would  have  a 
tendency  in  that  direction  ? — Yes  ; there  was  a paper 
sent  round,  but  I for  one  did  not  sign  it,  for  this 
reason,  that  I do  not  know  whether  I could  possibly 
keep  it  or  not. 

9883.  You  think  there  would  be  a difficulty  about 
carrying  out  any  such  agreement? — Yes.  I think 
there  would  be  a great  difficulty  under  existing 
circumstances.  I would  have  been  only  too  willing 
to  agree,  but  I think  it  was  a false  thing  to  do,  and 
think  that  in  the  nature  of  it — in  fact,  I know — 
could  not  be  carried  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
lowering  of  fees  is  just  the  natural  consequence  of  so 
many  schools  wanting  pupils.  It  has  almost  come  to 
be  a national  question. 

9884.  I suppose  the  lowering  of  fees  rather  affects 
pupils  all  round  than  any  particular  class  of  Inter- 
mediate pupils  ? — It  affects  pupils  all  round  I should 
say. 

9835.  There  is  no  special  advantage  given  to  pupils 
who  are  expected  to  be  exhibitioners? — No,  I would 
not  say  that.  There  are  some  very  fine  scholarships 
for  them. 

9836.  Scholarships  founded  for  them  ? — Yes. 

9837.  You  gave  us  some  statistics  as  to  the  health 
of  girls.  Your  experience  seems  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  vary  satisfactory.  I suppose,  while  you 
regulate  the  number  of  hours’  work  at  the  school,  you 
have  great  difficulty  in  contr  tiling  the  number  ot 
hours’  work  of  the  day-girls  who  work  at  home? — I 
find  that  they  do  not  work  so  hard  as  boarders  on 
the  whole,  and  then  we  have  the  control  of  the 
boarders,  and  we  can  do  what  wo  think  is  best  for 
them.  T do  not  think  we  have  been  an  excessively 
hard-working  school,  although  we  seem  to  have  done 
very  well,  but  we  have  always  made  the  health  of  the 
pupils  a very  strong  point  in  every  way,  and  wc  have 
often  sacrificed  to  that. 

9388.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  girls  who  work  at  home  to  work  excessively 
long  hours  in  the  hope  of  g lining  exhibitions  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ?— I do  not  know  ; I think  that  girls 
who  think  they  will  get  exhibitions  will  work  hard,  but 
I do  not  think  that  anybody  other  than  the  parents  can 
control  that,  and  I have  found  that  the  parents  are 
very  frightened  indeed  about  that ; I do  not  think 
they  would  let  the  girls  overwork  themselves ; as  far 
as  the  parents  are  concerned  they  are  very  careful. 

98S9.  Do  any  of  your  girls  take  drawing  for  the 
Intermediate  ?— Yes.  We  work  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  our  girls  go  to  the  Science  and 
Art  for  the  Middle,  J unior,  and  Senior  Grades.  We 
used  not  to  do  it.  But  the  only  difficulty  is  that  the 
courses  do  not  quite  coincide.  The  South  Kensington 
courses  are  not  just  the  same  as  the  Intermediate 
courses,  and  then  naturally  they  do  not  let  them 
stick  to  the  Intermediate  courses.  If  the  courses 
coincided  it  would  be  better;  it  would  be  easier  lo 
manage. 

9S90.  I think  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  that 
by  consultation  between  the  two  Boards  ? — We  think 
it  is  so  difficult. 

9891.  Do  the  girls  who  take  drawing  find  that  the 
change  to  that  sort  of  work  is  a relief  from  the  other 
work?— Yes,  I think  they  do;  they  like  it  very  much. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  just  like  every  other  subject  when 
it  goes  to  the  length  of  the  Senior  Grade,  unless  a 
girl  has  a gift  for  drawing  it  is  no  good  to  attempt  to 
get  it  up.  Then  they  have  to  nave  recourse  to 
domestic  economy  to  make  up  the  marks,  and  we  do 
not  like  that. 

9892.  Do  you  think  that  domestic  economy  as  it 
is  taught  in  the  schools  is  really  a very  desirable  sub- 
ject to  have  in  the  programme  ? — We  cannot  say  it  is 
a very  desirable  subject  for  passes. 

9893.  As  regards  the  education  ? — It  is  not  a very 
bad  subject.  I think  it  sets  the.  girls  thinking  about 
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household  things — sanitation  and  all  that.  They  get 
very  keen  about  those  things  ; it  is  very  good  for  that. 

9894.  We  have  had  a suggestion  made  that 
domestic  economy  was  put  into  the  course  in  substitu- 
tion for  human  physiology,  and  that  the  change  was 
rather  a change  for  the  worse  ? — I do  not  teach  the 
domestic  economy  myself,  but  I have  been  asking  a 
good  deal  about  it,  and  I think  my  opinion  is  that  it 
is  not  a bad  subject.  It  is  rather  useful  as  giving 
them  a notion  of  observing  things.  We  call  it  a 
trifling  subject ; it  does  not  take  a great  deal  of  time. 

9895.  Is  there  not  a very  large  amount  of  memory 
work  in  connection  with  it  as  it  is  taught? — I suppose 
there  is. 

9896.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — We  were  tcld  heie 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  in  order  to  succeed  in 
that  subject  of  domestic  economy  a girl  had  better  set 
about  learning— I think  it  was  200  or  300  recipes  in 
cookery — learning  them  off  by  heart.  Do  you  think 
there  is  much  educational  value  in  that  sort,  of  thing  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  there  is  any. 

9897.  Do  you  think  that  this  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme should  be  retained  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  on 
account  of  the  passes ; it  would  lower  the  passes 
immediately  unless  you  substitute  something  for  it. 

9898.  How  would  it  lower  the  passes? — There  are 
a great  many  girls  who  in  order  to  make  up  the  number 
of  subjects  to  pass  in  must  take  up  domestic  economy. 

9899.  We  have  to  remember  that  making  up  a 
certain  number  in  order  to  get  a pass  is  not  the  end 
of  education? — Have  you  not  made  it  the  end  of 
education  ? 

9900.  I am  asking  your  opinion  of  it : do  you  think 
it  is  a desirable  end? — No. 

9901.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  result  of  our  present 
system  is  to  make  this  the  end  of  education  in  the 
schools  ? — In  the  particular  instance  of  making  marks. 
But  may  I suggest  a way  of  getting  very  easily  out 
of  that  ? 

9902.  Surely  ? — To  allow  girls  or  boys—  or  I had 
better  confine  my  evidence  to  girls — to  allow  girls  to 
pass  in  English,  modern  languages,  and  two  other 
subjects;  do  not  ask  them  to  an-auge  about  the 
marks  at  all.  Let  it  be  as  it  is  in  the  Cambridge 
examinations — prescribe  two  subjects  and  then  give 
two  or  three  optional  subjects,  but  do  not  confine 
them  to  a certain  number  of  marks ; it  is  those 
dreadful  marks  that  make  them  hate  this  subject. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — “ Dreadful  ” is  a strong 
word  to  use  in  reference  to  a fundamental  point  in 
tiie  existing  .system  which  I understood  you  to  praise 
so  highly. 

9903.  Dr.  Barkley.  — The  total  of  1,000  marks  for 
the  other  two  subjects  to  be  passed  in — that  is  the 
difficulty,  is  it? — I suggest  not  making  a stipulation 
about  the  total  at  all. 

9904.  To  strike  that  out  altogether  ? — Just  so. 

9905.  And  simply  have  two  other  subjects? — Yes, 
to  allow  them  to  merely  pass  in,  let  us  say,  Latin  and 
English — well  English  is  always  obligator}',  let  them 
pass  in  any  other  two  subjects  in  the  programme. 

9906.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Important  or  un- 
important as  they  may  be? — Important  or  unimportant. 

99 97.  I did  not  quite  understand  the  difficulty  that 
you  called  our  attention  to  about  one  cf  the  girls  who 
was  obliged  in  some  way  to  take  up  Greek  ? — The 
difficulty  is  this — a concrete  instance  will  explain  it 
best.  Last  year  we  had  a girl  who  took  for  her  Senior 
Grade,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  one  Modern  Language, 
and  Mathematics.  That  is  the  most  difficult  course  a 
girl  can  take. 

9908.  Why  did  she  take  it  up? — She  wanted  to  go 
in  for  university  work.  She  was  a clever  girl  who 
could  do  those  things,  yet  she  did  not  reach  the  exhi- 
bition standard  in  the  Intermediate,  but  when  she  goes 
iu  for  matriculation  honours  she  goes  ahead  of  all 
these  other  girls  and  gets  an  exhibition  in  the  Royal 
University. 

9909.  How  did  she  fare  in  Greek  ? — Oh,  she  did 
not  fail  in  Greek. 


9910.  How  did  she  fare  in  Greek? — Very  well. 

9911.  And  in  Latin? — Very  well. 

9912.  And  she  did  not  fail  in  any  subject? — No; 
she  could  not  reject  any  of  the  Mathematics,  because 
she  was  strong  in  Mathematics.  But  if  she  had  taken 
domestic  economy  instead  cf  Greek  I dare  say  she 
would  have  been  in  the  exhibition  list. 

9913.  That  is  in  the  Senior  Grade? — Only  in  the 
Senior  Grade.  And  this  year  we  have  a girl  just  in 
the  same  state  ; she  is  working  in  these  subjects  that 
I have  named,  and  she  will  have  to  work  very  very 
much  harder  than  the  girls  who  do  not  take  them. 

9914.  Does  this  girl  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
figure  in  our  published  lists  as  being  from  your  school  ? 
— Oh,  yes  ; she  was  top  of  the  prize  list,  I believe — at 
any  rate  pretty  well  up  in  the  prize  list. 

9916.  Without  mentioning  names  will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  number  there  ( handing  Results  List  to 
Witness).  J want  to  understand  the  case,  and  we  had 
better  get  ail  the  facts  before  us  ? — She  passed 
last  year — that  is,  1897  ; she  took  the  Boy  a l Univer- 
sity in  1S98. 

9917.  Chairman. — Did  you  say  she  got  a prize?— 
I cannot  remember  just  at  the  moment,  but  I think 
she  did. 

9918.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I merely  want  to 
take  a note  of  the  case  if  } ou  will  tell  me  which  it  is  ? 
— The  number  is  9515. 

9919.  Now  in  refeieuce  to  music.  I understand 

you  to  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  strike  music  out 
of  our  programme  altogether  than  to  continue  it  in 
the  way  iu  which  we  have  it  at  present  ? — That  is  our 
opinion.  Supposing  there  was  a little  more  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  subject  of  botany 

9920.  But  leaving  botany  out  of  the  question  for 
the  moment : why  omit  such  a subject  as  music  from 
a girl’s  education  ?— My  reason  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  a test— much  more  difficult  than  what 
is  required  for  any  instrumental  course  which  we  go 
in  for. 

9921.  I do  not  quite  understand.  What  is  it  that 
is  more  difficult  ? — The  music  that  is  given  by  the 
Intermediate  Board. 

9922.  That  is  exclusively  theory  ?— Y es,  theory. 

9923.  You  think  that  it  should  be  made  easier,  I 
suppose? — No  ; I think  that  only  a girl  who  wishes 
to  be  a musician  need  take  that  at  all.  It  would  be 
better  if  that  were  excluded. 

9924.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  very  important 
that  all  girls  learning  to  play  the  piano  should  know 
something  of  the  theory  of  music  ? — They  can  learn 
that  in  connection  with  the  examinations  for  the 
practical  music. 

9925.  But  you  think  that  we  should  have  no  ex- 
amination in  practical  music? — No,  not  you,  the  Other- 
Boards. 

9926.  Why  should  not  we  have  it,  as  well  as  the 
other  Boards  ? — If  you  give  a very  large  endowment  I 
do  not  object  in  the  least. 

9927.  Suppose  we  give  the  grants  to  which  it  is 
entitled  in  view  of  its  importance  as  a subject  in 
girls’  education  : I am  really  at  a loss  to  understand 
what  you  mean  by  saying  that  music  should  be  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  subjects  for  girls  ? — I have  not  said 
that  in  connection  with  other  examinations,  but  only 
in  connection  with  the  Intermediate. 

9928.  That  distinction  I thoroughly  fail  to  under- 
stand. Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  I believe 
that  you  have  in  vour  school  an  examination  in 
instrumental  music? — We  go  in  very  strongly  for 
good  music. 

9929.  Where  do  you  get  your  examiners  from  ?— 
From  London. 

9930.  Would  it  not  be  much  cheaper  to  get  them 
from  Dublin  ?— We  do  not  find  any  trouble  about  that. 

9931.  But  you  pay  one  guinea  or  two  guineas  foi 
the  privilege,  and  you  say  that  you  would  rathe.-  that 
the  test  should  not  be  applied  by  our  Board  from  which 
you  would  get  it  for  nothing  ?— The  test  which  is 
applied  is  one  which  is  a very  high  test  - that  of  the 


_ Feb.  15,  1899. 
Miss  Margaret 
Mackillip. 
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Feb.  is,  1893.  Associated  Board  and  the  London  Royal  Academy  of 
Miss  Margaret  Music  : we  have  gone  to  the  highest  that  we  can  go 
Mackillip.  to,  and  I think  we  would  like  to  stick  to  that. 

9932.  You  do  not  object  to  it  in  itself,  but  you 
object  to  have  it  done  by  the  Intermediate  Board? 
— As  a subject  which  would  entail  more  work  in  the 
programme. 

9933.  In  place  of  music  you  would  substitute,  I 
think  you  said,  botany? — Yes.  That  is  merely  an 
arrangement  for  marks. 

9934.  Would  you  have  any  practical  examination 
in  botany? — Yes.  Of  course  I should  like  that  we 
should  never  attempt  it  at  all  unless  we  could  do  it 
practically. 

9935.  And  how  do  you  think  a practical  test  could 
be  applied  in  botany  ? — In  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done  in  English  schools,  I think. 

9936.  In  England  there  is  no  question  of  distributing 
public  money  on  the  result  of  a competitive  examina- 
tion. Do  you  not  see  the  difficulty ; it  has  been 
pointed  out  here  several  times  that  if  specimens  were 
sent  out,  say,  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Glas- 
nevin,  everyone  in  the  country  would  have  a means 
of  knowing  what  the  subject  of  the  examination  was 
to  be  ; the  gardeners  about  the  Gardens  would  know 
it ; the  children  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
have  a very  special  advantage,  as  they  could  take  a 
walk  round  the  Gardens  and  see  it  for  themselves.  Do 
you  think  that  a thing  of  that  sort  would  work  in 
our  system  ? — I do  not  suppose  that  that  would  do, 
but  I had  not  thought  of  that. 

9937.  You  had  not  thought  of  that  ? — No.  I 
think  that  if  botany  was  taught  you  should  make  the 
best  arrangements  you  could  so  that  we  should  not 
.find  out  the  subjects. 

9938.  There  is  a passage  in  your  written  evidence 
upon  which  some  very  strong  comment  was  made  here, 
and  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  it.  You  say,  “ Without  a liberal  and 
guaranteed  endowment  inspection  would  mean  finan- 
cial ruin  ” 1 — Yes. 

9939.  In  what  sense  ? Why  should  inspection 
mean  financial  ruin  to  a good  school  ? — I have  also 
said  that  it  is  not  a personal  thing. 

9940.  Why  should  inspection  mean  financial  ruin 
•to  any  good  school? — I presume  that  in  the  matter  of 
inspection,  it  would  mean  buildings,  would  it  not, 
and  all  arrangements  of  that  kind,  and  the  Inter- 
mediate has  called  into  being  a class  of  private 

• schools,  and  those  schools  have  not  the  means,  and 

cannot  find  the  means  to  provide  the  buildings,  and 
they  depend  from  year  to  year  on  the  results  fees. 

9941.  Have  those  schools  not  suitable  buildings  for 
the  work  they  have  to  do? — They  have  suitable 
buildings  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  but  they  have 
not  ideal  buildings. 

9942.  But  inspection  would  be  a means  of  ascertain- 

ing whether  a school  had  suitable  buildings  for  its  work, 
suitable  equipment,  and  an  efficient  staff.  Why  should 
inspection  such  as  that  mean  financial  ruin  to  any  good 
school  ? — It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  “ suitable 
buildings.”  If  it  means,  we  will  say,  a faix-ly  well- 
equipped  school  or  house,  but  which  cannot  compete 
with  some  very  grand  grammar  schools 

9943.  I am  not  speaking  of  competition ; I am 
speaking  of  the  financial  ruin  that  you  say  would  be 
entailed  by  a reasonable  system  of  inspection  in  a 
good  school  ? — I think  it  would  be  financial  ruin. 

9944.  You  think  it  would  be? — Yes,  I do.  Unless 
you  took  over  all  the  schools,  and  made  State  schools 
of  them,  and  financed  them,  and  ran  them  entirely,  it 
would  mean  financial  ruin. 

9945.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  schools 
are  not  in  a condition  to  stand  inspection  ? — I think 
that  some  of  them  may  be. 

9946.  Those  are  schools  to  which  we  are  giving 
large  sums  of  public  money,  and  they  are  not  in  a con- 
dition to  stand  inspection ! — I cannot  say  that,  because 


I do  not  know.  I have  only  a personal  knowledge  of 
my  own  school ; I myself  am  quite  willing  to  stand 
inspection. 

9947.  Do  you  know  any  schools  to  which  we  give 
money  in  which  inspection  would  mean  financial  ruin  ? 
— May  I put  it  in  another  way.  I think  it  would  be 
a very  important  thing  that  there  should  be  a Govern- 
ment inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  and  equip- 
ment of  schools  such  as  the  Secondary  Commission 
in  England  have  advised,  but  I do  not  think  that  the 
Intermediate  Commissioners  should  give  the  money  ou 
that  inspection. 

9948.  I am  not  speaking  of  giving  money.  T was 

anxious  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  explaining  this, 
as  a very  strong  comment  was  made  upon  it  by  a 
witness  who  was  examined  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  not  a question  of  giving  money  ; 
it  is  simply  a question  of  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment. In  what  sense  would  inspection — a reasonable 
system  of  inspection,  I put  it  in  that  way — mean 
financial  ruin  to  a good  school?  If  you  wish  to 
withdraw  the  statement ? — I do  not  wish  to  with- 

draw it. 

9949.  You  still  think  that  inspection  would  mean 
financial  ruin  ? — I will  not  say  that  the  schools  are 
not  in  a condition  to  bear  inspection,  but  inspection 
seems  to  me  to  mean  so  much  more  than  that.  If  I 
understand  it,  it  means  examining  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  that  would  altogether  depend  upon  what 
the  ideal  of  the  inspector  was.  He  may  want  very 
magnificent  school  buildings  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  If 
I knew  exactly  what  an  inspector  wanted  or  what 
would  pass  the  inspection  it  would  be  different. 

9950.  You  have  given  a very  good  test  yourself. 
You  spoke  of  the  kind  of  inspection  recommended  by 
the  Secondary  Education  Commission  in  England  ? — 
They  recommended  an  inspection  from  house  to 
house. 

9952.  Do  you  think  that  an  inspection  of  the  sort  re- 
commended by  the  Secondary  Education  Commission 
would  be  good  ? — I think  that  sort  of  inspection  would 
be  good. 

9953.  And  that  it  would  not  involve  financial 
ruin  to  a school  ? — No  ; I think  that  that  would  not  in- 
volve financial  ruin  to  a school. 

9954.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Will  you  make  clear 
to  me  what  your  view  is.  You  think  that  an  inspection 
with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools 
would  be  very  proper  ? — By  the  local  sanitaiy  authority 
it  would  be  very  proper. 

9955.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  local  sanitaiy  au- 
thority?— Yes.  I understand  that  the  Commission 
on. Secondary  Education  of  1895  have  recommended 
that  for  England,  and  I think  that  that  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  Ireland — but  not  to  pay  the  en- 
dowment upon  that.  The  Government  should  inspect 
for  sanitation  ; it  would  be  outside  the  province  of  the 
Intermediate. 

9956.  There  is  another  side  of  the  matter.  As  I 
understand  you,  you  think  that  the  inspector  might 
have  very  large  notions  as  to  the  buildings  and  the 
equipment  and  the  teaching  staff  of  a school? — Yes. 

9957.  And  that  that  would  be  unjust  so  long  as 
the  Government  gives  no  help  to  private  venture 
schools  to  provide  buildings  and  equipment? — Yes; 
that  is  my  position,  that  as  long  as  the  Government 
do  not  pay  for  the  buildings,  and  do  not  finance  the 
day  fees  of  the  school  it  is  an  unfair  position  to  put 
an  inspector  on,  who  may  recommend  a magnificent 
building  at  the  expense  of  the  school  .vhich  lias  done 
perhaps  much  better  work  than  one  of  more  modest 
equipment. 

9958.  Therefore  you  think  that  as  far  as  the  results 
fees  are  concerned,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  Board  to  see 
that  there  are  presented  to  their  examiners  efficiently 
instructed  pupils  ? — Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — That  I understand. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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9959.  Chairman-. — Mr.  Shaw,  you  are  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Belfast  Royal  Academy  1— Yes. 

9960.  And  you  are  also  Headmaster  of  the  Classical 
School  in  the  Academy! — Yes. 

9961.  And  I think  your  teaching  of  schools  extends 
over  as  many  as  thirty-eight  years  ! — Yes. 

9962.  You  have  been  appointed  by  tne  Principal 
and  masters  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Belfast  to 
-attend  here  and  give  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Intermediate  system  1 — Yes.  Should  I five 
the  reason  for  being  here  instead  of  the  Principal! 

9963.  No,  not  at  all ; you  represent  the  Academy. 
Now  we  have  your  views  in  the  printed  paper  that 
jou  returned  to  us,  and  I have  a letter  from  you  iD 
reply  to  a communication  from  our  secretary  as  to  the 
exact  points  as  to  which  you  would  wish  to  be 
•examined  ! — Yes. 

9964.  The  first  matter  that  you  state  you  would 
wish  to  be  examined  in  reference  to  are  the  observa- 
tions iu  your  paper  upon  Part  L,  No.  2,  regarding  in- 
spection ! — Yes. 

9965.  Now  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  in  reference  to  that  ! — My  observations  on  this 
section  were  written  with  the  aim  of  deprecating  the 
introduction  into  Intermediate  schools  of  oral  examina- 
tion on  which  the  earning  of  results  fees  should  be  con- 
tingent. My  reference  to  National  schools  is  too 
vague.  The  words  in  question  are  directed  against  the 
principle  of  the  payment  of  results  fees  —against  the 
system  of  making  the  payment  of  results 
fees  depend  on  oral  examination  by  an  in- 
spector. I desire  to  modify  the  words  as  follows  : — 
First,  my  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  pupils 
■of  the  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  coming  to  us  from 
National  schools  have  acquitted  themselves  at  Inter- 
mediate examinations  in  arithmetic  and  Euclid  and 
algebra  leads  me  to  infer  that  those  subjects  are  well 
and  carefully  taught ; secondly,  the  sons  of  National 
•school  teachers  who  have  been  taught  Latin  at  their 
own  homes  with  no  fear  of  inspection  have,  when  they 
joined  our  school,  been  in  the  past  and  are  at  present 
•among  my  best  pupils : but,  thirdly,  when  pupils 
coming  from  National  schools  at  the  above  ages  begin 
Latin  their  progress  is  generally  slow  and  difficult. 

I have  been  led  to  think  that  in  preparing  their 
pupils  for  the  inspectors’  examination  in  subjects 
which,  like  history,  mostly  appeal  to  the  memory, 
teachers  are  forced  into  methods  from  which  they 
themselves  would  gladly  be  relieved.  My  aim  is  to 
avoid  being  cramped  and  fettered  in  the  training  of 
young  pupils  in  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek  by 
being  forced  to  get  up  points  for  the  edification  of  an  in- 
spector. I have  added  some  few  notes  to  prove  that 
inspection  is  superfluous  in  Intermediate  schools. 

9966.  Will  you  let  us  have  them  if  you  please! — 
A written  examination  is  not  perhaps  a perfect  test 
of  knowledge,  but  it  is  a sufficient  test.  There  is 
therefore  no  need  to  supplement  this  method  by  one 
very  much  less  satisfactory  and  very  much  less  trust- 
worthy. If  the  scales  of  the  written  examination 
give  a boys’  weight  in  pounds,  I do  not  think 
that  an  oral  examination  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  a few  grains  weightier  or  lighter. 
Secondly,  .inspection  of  classes  below  the  age  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
may  be  mischievous  by  interfering  with  the  slow 
■and  careful  training  of  this  class  of  pupils  for 
entering  the  Preparatory  Grade.  Thirdly,  your 
inspection  may  not  be  punitive,  otherwise  you 
will  strike  down  the  weak  and  struggling  schools 
in  small  centres  or  in  wide  country  areas,  the 
very  class  of  schools  which  the  fostering  benefits  of 
the  Intermediate  created,  and  the  continued  existence 
of  which  depends  on  your  bounty,  which  lias 
brought  Intermediate  education  within  the  reach  of 
youths  whose  means  will  net  enable  them  to  remove 
to  large  centaes  for  their  education.  Fourthly,  it  has 
been  urged  I think  that  inspection  will  be  useful  to 


ascertain  how  physical  science,  for  instance,  chemistry, 
is  taught.  I reply  that  the  teaching  of  physical 
science  is  a waste  of  time,  without  the  accompaniment 
of  practical  work,  and  no  student  should  be  admitted 
to  a written  examination  in  physical  science  without 
a certificate  to  this  Board  that  he  has  had  practical 
training  in  the  subject,  which  he  has  selected  for 
examination.  Fifthly,  modern  languages.  Where 
the  pronunciation  of  a modern  language  can  be  taught 
I am  sure  that  this  important  adjunct  will  not  be 
neglected.  Where  pronunciation  cannot  be  taught 
an  inspector  cannot  be  expected  to  prolong  his  visit  so 
as  to  correct  the  defect.  He  is,  therefore,  useless 
except  in  a punitive  sense. 

9967.  You  have  nothing  more  to  say  in  reference 
to  inspection! — No,  not  with  reference  to  inspection. 

9968.  I wish  to  see  that  I quite  understand 
you.  You  think  that  inspection  would  not  only  be 
of  no  use,  but  that  it  would  be  mischievous ! — It 
would  interfere  with  the  free  and  unfettered  teaching 
of  the  very  classes,  of  those  pupils  below  the  grades, 
which  we  are  carefully  training  with  slow  and  careful 
teaching  in  order  that  they  may  enter  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  with  advantage. 

9969.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  not  only  useless 
but  mischievous! — In  so  far  as  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  tempt  the  teachers  to  direct  their  teach- 
ing to  mere  points  of  syntax,  say  the  subjunctive 
mood,  for  a class  of  children  who  might  get  questions 
on  that,  but  who  are  not  fit  to  get  up  the  declension  of 
irregular  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  irregular  verbs — 
categories  of  questions  that  an  inspector  might  make 
up. 

9970.  Your  opinion,  no  matter  how  it  is  founded, 
is  that  inspection  would  not  only  be  useless  but  that 
it  would  be  mischievous  1 — To  that  extent. 

9971.  Certainly  1 — To  that  extent. 

9972.  Do  you  advise  that  we  should  not  make 
rules  insisting  upon  inspection ! I understand  that 
you  think  that  instead  of  doing  good  they  would  do 
harm  1 — Certainly. 

9973.  I merely  want  to  understand  your  views! — 
Quite  so.  Not  generally,  but  oral  examination  upon 
which  the  payment  of  results  fees  would  depend. 

9974.  I quite  understand  that.  Now,  supposing 
that  the  payment  of  results  fees  is  not  to  depend 
upon  inspection  ; are  you  then  in  favour  of  it  or 
are  you  against  it! — Well,  I think  that  two  or  three 
inspectors  to  tell  the  Board  how  their  schools  are 
doing  throughout  the  country,  putting  the  Board  in 
touch  with  them  as  regards  the  buildings  and  other 
matters,  that  would  not  be  a bad  thing. 

9975.  In  reference  to  buildings  in  the  first  place! 
— And  sanitary  arrangements. 

9976.  Anything  else! — And  the  efficiency  of  the 
staff  and  so  on. 

9977.  Of  course  you  would  not  like  them  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  modes  of  teaching ! — I do  not 
say  that  a teacher  should  not  take  hints,  but  I should 
prefer  to  teach  a class  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector 
rather  than  permit  an  inspector  to  examine  the  class. 

9978.  I am  not  speaking  about  examination  now; 

I am  trying  to  ascertain  your  views  Do  you  think 
that  the  inspector  ought  to  be  instructed  to  hear  a 
class  taught  by  the  master  in  his  presence  1 — I see  no 
objection  to  it. 

9979.  You  have  no  objection  to  that! — No. 

9980.  But  in  reference  to  modern  languages ; do 
you  think  the  inspector  ought  to  hear  the  class  pro- 
nounce French  and  German  1 — Oh,  yes,  I think  he 
should. 

9981.  I take  it  that  the  result  of  your  evidence 
really  is  that  what  you  object  to  is  not  inspection  per 
set—  No. 

9982.  But  inspection  upon  which  money  payments 
would  depend ! — Yes,  or  punishment  for  what  cannot 
be  mended. 

3 U 
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9983.  Now  a suggestion  which  boars  upon  inspection 
has  been  made  during  the  examination  of  some  of  the 
witnesses,  that  if  a school  is  in  a very  bad  state,  such  as 
the  staff  being  insufficient  or  that  the  modes  of  teaching 
are  bad,  and  that  if  those  matters  are  not  set  right 
after  a sufficient  warning,  the  Board  ought  to  have 
power  to  prevent  that  school  from  presenting  students 
for  results  fees.  Of  course  you  would  not  approve  of 
that? — I think  not.  Your  Board  has  defined  a 
school  as  being  wherever  ten  pupils  can  be  collected. 

9984.  Yes  ? — Well,  I would  not  like  to  express  a 
very  definite  opinion  as  to  how  far  it  might  assume 
powers  to  dissolve  such  a school.  If  it  were  an  utterly 
insanitary  place  it  should  be  dissolved. 

9985.  I am  not  speaking  of  sanitation  now  ; I am 
.speaking  about  methods  of  teaching  ? — Wherever  ten 
pupils  are  gathered  together  they  can  earn  results  fees ; 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

9986.  That  is  the  great  object  to  be  looked  to — the 
earning  of  results  fees  ? — 1 do  not  think  it  is,  by  any 
means,  but  that  is  the  definition  of  a school  at 
present. 

9987.  I am  aware  of  that,  but  one  question  is 
whether  that  ought  to  be  altered,  and  another  whether 
there  ought  to  be  rules  authorising  inspection  of  schools? 
— If  that  were  altered  it  would  deprive  neighbourhoods 
in  country  areas  and  small  centres  of  the  very  benefits 
intended  to  be  given  by  the  Intermediate.  Therefore 
I would  not  like  to  punish  or  deprive  such  places  of 
such  benefits  as  they  at  present  may  obtain. 

9988.  Then  you  would  not  approve  of  a rule  by 
which  the  Board  might  disqualifya  school : from  sending 
in  pupils  for  results  fees  upon  the  ground  that  its  staff' 
was  insufficient,  or  that  its  methods  of  teaching  were 
bad,  and  that  those  methods  of  teaching  were  persisted 
in  notwithstanding  a warning  ? — I would  not  like  to 
give  an  opinion.  It  would  depend  on  where  the  school 
might  be.  If  such  a school  were  formed  in  an  unsuitable 
street  in  Dublin  I should  certainly  say  suppress  it, 
because  there  are  good  schools  to  be  got,  but  if  you  go 
to  wide  districts  in  Donegal  or  Mayo  I do  not  see  what 
you  are  to  do ; you  must  take  the  best  that  they  can 
give  you. 

9989.  What  is  the  next  point  upon  which  you  wish 
to  say  something? — On  cramming  and  pressure. 

9990.  Yes  ? — I have  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
some  observations  upon  that  although  it  is  not  upon 
my  paper. 

9991.  No  matter  ; we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  ? — 
There  cannot  be  any  successful  cramming  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  A hasty  revision  of  the  histories  a week 
before  any  examination  cannot  properly  be  called 
“ cramming.”  With  regard  to  pressure,  there  is  still 
much  of  this  evil  owing  to  the  rather  inelastic  character 
of  our  rules  and  regulations  regarding  mathematics 
and  classics.  In  these  subject  we  do  not  perhaps  com- 
pare favourabh  with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
syndicates  foi  local  examinations.  This  statement 
will  be  developed  in  reviewing  the  several  programmes. 
There  is  too  much  Latin  and  Greek  text  prescribed  by 
the  Board  for  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  there  is 
consequently  too  little  time  for  the  careful  training  in 
elementary  syntax  and  construing.  I admit  however 
that  for  the  same  grade  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
syndicates  appear  to  prescribe  nearly  as  much  text. 
In  the  Junior  Grade  our  programme  is  Virgil,  Book 
VII.,  and  Ctesar,  nearly  as  much  as  one  book.  The 
Cambiidsie  programme  for  the  present  year — I am 
quoting  from  the  programme  for  the  Cambridge 
Local  examinations  for  the  present  year — is  H5neid, 
Book  II.,  and  Cassar,  Gallic  AVar,  Book  IV.,  and 
25  chapters  of  Book  V. ; but  mark,  no  student  can 
take  both ; no  Junior  Grade  student  can  take  both. 
In  regard  to  Greek  in  the  Cambridge  programme  it 
is  the  4th  Book  of  Anabasis  and  Prometheus 
Vinctus,  and  no  student  can  take  both.  Our  rule 
might  be  HCneid,  Book  VII..  sufficient  for  a pass,  but 
both  necessary  to  gain  honour  marks,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Oxford  programme.  The  Oxford  for  the 
present  year  is — in  Latin,  Gallic  War,  Book  IV., 


JEneid,  Book  VI.,  and  here  is  the  observation 
attached  to  that — “ Candidates  may  take  either,  and 
for  honours  must  take  both.”  The  Greek  for  Oxford 
Juniors  is  Anabasis,  Book  II.,  Euripides,  Alcestls, 
with  the  same  observation,  that  candidates  can  take 
either,  but  for  honours  must  take  both.  In  the  Senior 
programme,  the  Irish  programme  is  Sallust, 
Jugurtha,  Horace,  Book  IV.,  and  Ars  Poetica.  In 
Greek,  Philippics,  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  Odyssey  IX. 
Cambridge  gives  two  prose  authors  of  about  equal 
extent  to  the  prose  appointed  under  the  Irish  system, 
and  also  two  verse  authors,  and  no  student  can  take 
more  than  one  prose  and  one  verse  author.  That  is 
about  equal  to  ours.  But  there  is  this  observation — 
“ Latin  and  Greek,  both  necessary  for  honours,”  by 
which  it  is  implied  that  they  are  not  necessary  for  a 
pass.  Oxford  gives  several  pairs  of  prose  and  verse 
authors,  which  I need  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Commission  by  repeating.  Only  one  verse  and  one 
px-ose  author  can  be  taken,  and  1 may  say  that  the 
text  is  about  the  same  as  ours.  Composition  is  re- 
quired only  from  candidates  for  distinction.  I should 
have  observed  that  there  is  no  composition  set  at  all 
in  Greek  at  the  Cambridge  Senior.  I do  not  approve 
of  that ; I think  composition  for  honours  helps  to- 
keep  up  the  standard  of  scholarship  both  among  pupils 
and  among  teachers.  In  reference  to  mathematics,  I 
have  the  opinion  here  that  in  arithmetic  and  algebra- 
the  papers  for  the  last  ten  years  are  progressively 
harder,  and  at  present  those  papers  are  pitched  to  the 
standard  of  exhibitioners.  There  is  virtually  a pass 
and  an  honour  course  in  mathematics  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  locals  ; I have  the  printed  programmes 
here.  There  should  be  a sufficient  number  of  ques 
tions  in  each  paper  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
average  boy  so  as  to  encourage  him  to  try  for  a pass 
at  least.  This  rule  certainly  obtains  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  local  examinations — at  least  I draw 
the  inference  from  their  programmes.  Then  with  re- 
gal'd to  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  pressure  of  competition  might,  perhaps,  be 
reduced  by  practical  assimilation  to  what  is  done  by 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  syndicates.  Will  I have 
permission  to  read  that  ? 

9992.  To  read  what? — To  read  the  mode  of  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
examinations. 

9993.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and  have 
been  awai'e  of  it  for  a month,  and  all  these  papei'S 
are  befoi'e  us  ? — Very  well ; then  I need  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Commission. 

9994.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system  ? — Not  en- 
tirely. 

9995.  The  system  of  publishing  without  the  names 
or  schools  ? — Not  entirely. 

9996.  What  would  you  think  ought  to  be  done  ? — 
Well,  I have  not  a suggestion  to  make  further  than 
to  have  read  these  papers,  leaving  it  to  the  Board  to 
decide. 

Chairman. — The  Boai-cl  have  read  them  already. 

9997.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  appi-ove  of  the 
present  system  of  publication? — Under  the  Irish 
Boai-d  ? 

9998.  Yes  ? — Well,  if  it  can  be  kept  satisfactory, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  presented  iu  any  form  that 
would  help  to  induce  competition — I would  leave  that 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Board. 

9999.  Chairman.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  excessive  competition  ? — Thei'e 
is  gi-eat  pressui'e. 

10000.  Too  much? — Too  much,  that  is  my  opinion 
My  genei'al  remarks  are  that  your  Board  has  been 
urged  by  distinguished  scholars  to  enlai'ge  the  classi- 
cal course  for  the  Seniors,  making  this  course  even 
more  extended  than  that  which  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  prescribes  for  candidates  for  J unior  exhibitions, 
of  which  the  University  offers  only  twelve  annually. 
An  eminent  scientist  has  recommended  a vex-y  exten- 
sive course  of  physical  science.  I would,  however, 
respectfully  point  out  that  for  Irish  lads  leaving 
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school  at  the  age  of  16,  the  openings  are  banks,  the 
'Civil  Service  in  several  branches,  clerkships  in  mer- 
chants’ offices,  and  in  counting-houses,  and  I think 
the  best  education  for  that  class  will  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  English,  Latin,  modern  languages,  and 
mathematics.  The  technical  education  recjuired  for 
those  employments  will  be  best  obtained  during  the 
five  or  seven  years’  apprenticeship.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Middle  Grade  and  the  Senior  Grade  pupils 
are  intended  for  the  professions  of  law,  the  church, 
and  medicine,  and  those  boys  will  proceed  to  college 
and  the  University.  Those  pupils,  I believe,  will  be 
best  fitted  for  the  study  of  professional  subjects  at 
college  by  a continuation  in  those  courses  of  the  same 
studies  as  recommended  for  the  Junior  Grade.  An 
Irish  lad  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  school 
time  in  learning  physical  science  has  no  future  before 
him  in  this  country.  Besides  the  mental  athletics  of 
languages  and  mathematics  will  so  develop  and 
•strengthen  his  intellectual  powers  as  to  make  him  a 
much  more  successful  student  should  he  proceed  to 
college  to  engage  in  professional  studies  which  may 
include  physical  science.  I have  just  one  observation 
to  add  to  that,  that  I hope  the  girls  may  not  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  boys  in  the  awarding  of  ex- 
hibitions and  prizes.  If  there  is  over  work  in  girls’ 
•schools  at  present  it  would  be  cruel  to  increase  it. 

10001.  Is  the  meaning  of  what  you  have  just  said 
that  you  think  we  ought  not  to  give  more  encourage- 
ment than  we  do  at  present  to  the  teaching  of  natural 
science  ? — It  is  not ; no. 

1 000  1a.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  give  greater 
encouragement  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science  1 — 
I would  not  recognise  the  teaching  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  practical  work.  I think  further  that 
only  a comparatively  limited  portion  of  the  time 
should  be  given  to  that  subject;  that  the  staple  sub- 
jects are  classics,  modern  languages,  and  mathematics, 
to  fit  a boy  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

10002.  Do  you  recommend  us  to  make  any  change 
in  our  rules  or  in  our  programme  in  reference  to 
natural  science  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  that  I do.  I 
think  that  the  principal  or  the  chief  physical  science 
for  a school  is  chemistry,  and  your  rules  and  your  pro- 
gramme appear  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
that,  but  I should  not  recognise  the  teaching  of  it 
except  where  there  is  a laboratory. 

10003.  And  would  the  same  observation  apply  to 
natural  philosophy  1 — Not  quite.  Do  you  mean  by 

natural  philosophy 

10004.  I mean  taught  practically ; I do  not  mean 
merely  working  out  the  mathematical  formula!-  Well, 

I have  no  other  acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy 
than  the  theory ; that  is,  the  laws  of  force  and 
Statics. 

10005.  That  is  all  done  by  mathematics  1 — Yes. 

10006.  There  is  one  matter  in  your  letter  that  you 
have  not  referred  to.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
about  the  dull  boy  being  neglected! — Yes.  I have  some 
idea  that  a good  deal  has  been  made  of  that.  I have 
no  knowledge  of  the  dull  boy  being  neglected.  I 
should  perhaps  explain  that  a boy  who  is  backward  in 
Latin — that  ls  a subject  with  which  I am  well  ac- 
quainted— is  not  necessarily  a dull  boy  ; he  may  have 
begun  Latin  unfortunately  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and 
he  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  even  the  Preparatory 
Grade.  For  boys  of  that  kind  I have  had  in  past  years 
a special  class  by  themselves,  and  they  have  had  slow 
and  careful  teaching  adapted  to  their  proficiency,  but 
I do  not  think  perhaps  that  it  is  proper  to  designate 
such  a boy  as  a dull  boy. 

1 0007.  I would  call  him  a backward  boy ; I would 
not  call  him  a dull  boy  1 — My  experience  is  that  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  2 per  cent,  of  really  dull  boys  among 
our  pupils. 

10008.  That  speaks  highly  for  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Do  you  think  the  system  has  a tendency  towards  the 
neglect  of  boys  that  you  cannot  hope  will  pass  the 
examination  1 — I can  only  speak  from  experience. 

10009.  You  have  no  experience  of  dull  boys  1 — No, 


I mean  that  I can  only  speak  from  experience 
saying  that  there  is  no  tendency,  as  far  as  I know, 
neglect  the  so-called  dull  boy  or  backward  boy. 

10010.  We  sent  to  the  Academy  a schedule  that  we 
asked  them  to  fill  up,  giving  the  number  of  pupils  on 
the  roll  ? — Fes. 

10011.  It  was  not  returned.  Are  you  aware  of  that! 
— Yes,  that  was  the  different  percentages  going  to 

10012.  No;  it  did  not  refer  to  different  percentages 
at  all  1 — The  number  going  to  different  occupations  ? 

10013.  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  schedule  asking  for 
the  numbers  for  the  year  1898  upon  your  roll! — I 
have  not  seen  that. 

10014.  You  did  not  see  it ! — No. 

10015.  I suppose  it  was  not  you  that  filled  up  this 
return.  Did  you  not  get  our  circular!  We  have  got 
a return  from  you,  and  the  return  is  signed  by  Mr. 
James  Shaw! — That  circular  that  came  to  me  duriog 
the  interval  between  the  two  principals  was  duly  filled 
up  and  sent  off  by  me. 

10016.  Then  it  must  have  miscarried! — I posted 
that  myself.  ( Looking  at  schedule)  Oh,  no — no,  I 
never  got  that. 

10017.  Will  you  tell  me  now  the  number  that  were 
on  the  roll  of  your  school  within  intermediate  ages  last 
year,  and  if  you  cannot  give  it  exactly,  tell  me  as 
nearly  as  you  can  1 — Within  intermediate  ages! 

10018.  Yes ! — Possibly  fifty, ‘but  I am  making  a very 
rough  guess — possibly  fifty  within  intermediate  ages. 
There  might  be  from  fifty  to  sixty. 

10019.  Do  you  know  how  many  passed  the  exami- 
nation 1 — We  sent  up  thirty-three. 

10020.  And  how  many  passed  1 — Seventeen  passed. 

10021.  “ Belfast  Royal  Academy — number  on  roll, 
129.”  That  is  on  the  list  sent  up  to  us! — That  in- 
cludes the  preparatory  school. 

10022.  How  many  are  there  in  the  preparatory 
school — that  is,  not  within  intermediate  ages! — f 
must  explain.  There  is  a preparatory  school  for 
children  up  to  about  ten  or  so.  and  when  they  are  pro- 
ficieut  they  may  be  removed  from  the  Preparatory  from 
nine  years  up  to  ten ; very  few  would  remain  after 
ten.  Then  they  are  brought  into  the  upper  school. 
The  upper  school  does  not  necessarily  mean  pupils 
within  the  intermediate  years ; there  is  at  least  one- 
third,  or  more,  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  school  that 
have  not  reached  the  years  for  the  Preparatory  Grade. 

10023.  But  of  those  1 29  that  have  been  returned  as 
being  in  the  school,  am  I to  take  it  that  between  fifty 
and  sixty  are  within  intermediate  ages  ! — I think  so. 

10024.  And  not  more ! — I do  not  think  more. 

10025.  I think  you  must  be  under  a misappre- 
hension, in  reference  to  that  schedule.  Have  you  got 
a circular  from  this  Commission  at  all  1 — I never  saw 
that  one. 

10026.  Did  you  get  a circular! — Oh,  yes. 

10027.  Will  you  look  in  the  front  of  that  blue 
book  that  you  have.  Mr.  Foster  was  the  manager  I 
believe ! — Yes. 

10028.  Did  he  give  you  the  papers  to  fill  up! — 
No. 

10029.  Where  did  you  get  the  papers  that  you 
filled  up? — I got  a printed  schedule,  the  written 
answers  to  which  are  here.  That  is  the  only  circular 
I have  got  from  the  Board,  excepting  the  correspon- 
dence which  has  arisen  out  of  my  answers. 

10030.  But  you  got  a circular  with  the  schedule — 
sending  you  the  schedule  ? — I never  got  that. 

10031.  Did  you  get  a circular  containing  this  pas- 
sage. Will  you  look  at  page  v.  of  the  book  before 
you — the  first  page  of  the  book  ? — Yes. 

10032.  Did  you  get  a circular  containing  this  pas- 
sage : — “ The  Commissioners  are  also  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  students  on  the  roll  of  your  school 
on  November  1,  1897,  of  the  various  ages  indicated  in 
Schedule  B.  accompanying  this  circular,  and  they 
request  that  you  will  he  good  enough  to  give  that 
information  under  the  heads  therein  set  forth”? — L 
neither  got  the  circular  nor  have  I been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  a circular. 
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10033.  Then  you  did  not  get  the  papers  that  were 
sent  to  the  mauager  of  the  Belfast  Academy  ? —I  did 
not. 

10034.  I understand  you  came  here  to  represent 
the  Belfast  Academy  ? — May  I explain,  if  you  please? 

10035.  Yes,  do  please? — Mr.  Foster,  our  prin- 
cipal, unhappily  died  about  the  middle  of  September. 

10036.  That  accounts  for  the  whole  thing  ? — And 
for  the  next  few  months  I was  acting  manager. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I have  no  questions  to  ask. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I do  not  think  I need  trouble 
you. 

10037.  O’Conor  Don.— You  are  in  favour  of  keep- 
ing up  the  Preparatory  Grade? — Yes,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  the  J unior  Grade,  and  I think 
improves  the  character  of  our  J unior  Grade  more  as  a 
whole. 

10038.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  keeping  it  up  as  a 
competitive  examination? — Well,  perhaps,  that  is  the 
one  grade  in  which  the  Board  might  take  a hint  from 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  mode  of  paying  results — 
the  one  grade  It  would  reduce  the  competition,  and 
take  away  the  strain  upon  young  boys,  if  there  is 
any ; and  I think  on  good  earnest  boys  there  is  a 
strain. 

10039.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I wish  you  would  ex- 
plain that,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  I wanted  to 
ask  you  about — the  publishing  of  the  results  ? — 
Where  public  money  is  distributed  there  ought  to  be 
some  mode  in  which  the  public  could  judge  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  distributed. 

10040.  I am  not  talking  of  results  fees,  but  of  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  examination  ? — What 
I said  was  that  if  there  could  be  any  assimilation  to 
the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  method  it  might  be  a good 
thing. 

10041.  I want  you  to  explain  the  difference  between 
their  method  and  ours  ? — They  do  not  publish  any 
marks. 

10042.  What  do  they  publish  ? — They  put  a star 
opposite  the  subject  in  which  the  pupil  has  gained  a dis- 
tinction, and  they  only  furnish  the  different  centres 
with  the  lists  of  the  pupils  who  have  passed  in  that, 
centre.  Further,  if  a teacher  wishes  to  classify  the 
pupils  in  his  own  school,  they  will  give  him  a return 
describing  each  pupil's  papers  as  “ good,”  “ middling,” 
“ indifferent,"  “ weak,” — so  that  the  teacher  may  be 
able  to  class  the  pupils  in  each  subject  in  his  own 
school ; but  they  refuse  to  give  the  marks.  If  the 
Preparatory  Grade  could  be  assimilated  to  that  I think 
it  would  be  useful. 

10043.  Is  your  idea  that  we  should  send  to  each 
centre  a report  of  the  answering  of  the  boys  that  it 
had  sent  in  ? — Oh,  no  ; I would  send  in  in  the  main 
just  what  the  Board  do,  but  in  the  Preparatory  Gvade, 
perhaps,  a list  of  the  pupils  that  pass  might  bo  given, 
without  marks,  if  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  evil 
of  competition. 

10044.  Supposing  they  were  eager  to  know  their 
marks,  would  you  tell  them  ? — I only  offer  the  sugges- 
tion. 

10045.  But  do  you  recommend  that  we  should  not 
tell  any  person  anxious  to  know  his  marks,  or  tell 
their  teachers,  the  actual  marks  in  different  subjects  ? 
— Well,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  help  to  reduce  the 
over-work  that  is  complained  of ; but  1 would  be  very, 
very  sceptical  of  putting  my  individual  opinion  before 
the  public. 

10046.  But  T want  to  know  your  individual  opinion. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  not  to  tell 
the  students  their  actual  marks,  but  merely  to  tell  them 
they  have  passed  or  not? — I think  possibly  it  would 
as  regards  the  Preparatory  Grade,  but  a much  more 
useful  change  would  certainly  be  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  Latin  and  Greek  prescribed  for  that  grade. 

10047.  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  have  results 
fees  paid  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? — If  the  pupils 
passed 

10048.  I see.  And  I see  you  make  a further 
proposal  here,  that  the  names  of  the  students  who  fail 


should  be  published  ?— Well,  I suppose  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  change  my  opinions  ? 

10049.  You  are  willing  to  withdraw  that  ? — I am 
willing  to  withdraw  it. 

10050.  You  do  not  believe  that  cramming  exists  to- 
any  great  extent  under  this  system  1—  Over-work  may 
exist,  but  no  cramming  will  get  a pupil  through  the- 
grammar  and  composition  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

10051.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Speaking  of  the 
great  pressure  that  exists,  does  that  affect  the  pass- 
boys  as  well  as  the  competitors  for  exhibitions  ? — 
Well,  it  does  very  often  in  the  case  of  backward  boy& 
who  are  trying  for  a pass,  but  who  are  not  too  back- 
ward to  be  put  outside  the  grade.  I think  the 
pressure  is  greater  on  them  than  on  the  exhibition 
boys ; the  pressure  is  greater  on  the  average  boy  than 
on  the  exhibition  boy. 

10052.  Is  that  a pressure  extending  along  the 
whole  school  year,  or  does  it  exist  only  for  some  time 
before  the  examination  ? — It  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  school  year. 

10053.  The  backward  boy  in  that  case  is  over- 
worked all  the  year  ?-  He  is  overworked. 

10054.  Now  would  that  undue  pressure  be  relieved 
by  giving  a pass  on  a lower  standard  than  we  give  it 
at  present  ? — No,  I would  not  recommend  that.  If  a 
rule  were  distinctly  laid  down  that  if  a boy  satisfies- 
the  examiners  on  one  of  the  Latin  and  one  of  the 
Greek  subjects  he  will  pass,  then  he  will  work,  if  he 
is  a backward  boy,  with  some  courage,  and  he  will 
know  that  the  teacher  will  not  incur  any  blame  by  not 
taking  him  over  the  whole  course ; he  will  know  it  is- 
in  his  power  to  get  a pass  on  half  the  text  prescribed,, 
and  will  work  with  more  courage.  I have  known 
cases  where  I could  not  take  a backward  boy  over  the- 
whole  of  the  Junior  Grade  Latin,  and  he  (or  the  boys 
in  question)  criticised  the  policy  of  not  being  taken 
over  the  whole  of  the  passages  prescribed,  though  I 
knew  it  was  for  their  good.  But  if  a rule  were  laid 
down  that  if  a boy  can  satisfy  the  examiner  with  half 
of  the  Latin  or  half  of  the  Greek,  but  cannot  get 
honours,  the  boy  would  not  be  able  to  criticise  his 
teacher  in  that  way. 

10055.  I understand  that  you  would  fix  the  course 
at  one  half  the  length  it  is  ?— No,  I would  not  say 
half.  The  texts  this  year,  for  instance,  were  the 
Seventh  Book  of  the  iEneid  and  as  much  Ctesar  as 
would  make  one  book  of  Caesar.  If  there  were  a rule 
laid  down  distinctly  by  the  Board  that  any  boy  can 
satisfy  the  examiners  on  one  of  those  texts,  with  gram- 
mar and  composition,  he  will  work  with  some  courage, 
and  know  that  his  teacher  then  is  actiug  wisely  in  not 
putting  him  over  the  whole. 

10056.  Then  I understand  your  remedy  is  to  give 
a less  course  for  pass  and  a lengthy  course  for  honours  t 
— I say  do  not  make  any  change  in  the  examination 
papers  as  at  present,  but  if  a boy  has  read  only  the 
Second  Book  of  Virgil,  and  he  acquits  himself  in  that 
and  in  the  grammar,  then  he  shall  pass,  and  he  will 
not  be  overwrought. 

10057.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  told  us  that  in  the 
case  of  physical  science  you  would  require  a certificate 
that  there  had  been  practical  training.  Who  should 
give  that  certificate  ?— The  manager  of  the  school  or 
the  president  of  the  board  of  governors. 

10058.  Then  as  regards  chemistry  you  say  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  school  should  have  a 
laboratory  in  order  to  enter  any  boys  in  that  subject; 
but  the  same  does  not  apply  to  natural  philosophy  ? — 
Not  as  I know  it. 

10059.  What  would  be  the  particular  apparatus 
required  in  teaching  natural  philosophy  ? — I do  not 
know  ; I do  not  understand  about  the  apparatus  for 
natural  philosophy. 

10060.  You  do  not  know  enough  about  the  subject 
to  give  an  answer? — No. 

10061.  As  regards  the  papers,  you  gave  us  the 
experience  of  the.  headmaster  as  to  mathematical 
papers? — May  I repeat  that  if  you  please.  Our 
principal  is  not  very  long  acquainted  with  Irish 
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methods,  but  he  told  me  before  coming  away  that  he 
had  examined  the  mathematical  papers  for  the  last 
ten  years  and  found  that  in  algebra  and  arithmetic 
they  became  progressively  harder  each  year. 

10062.  That  is  already  down  in  the  evidence ; I 
wish  to  ask  you  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  classical  papers 
are  any  harder  than  they  were  formerly! — T am 
satisfied  with  the  classical  papers. 

10063.  The  only  change,  then,  you  would  propose 
is  that  which  you  have  already  suggested,  to  allow 
boys  to  pass  in  one  of  the  prescribed  books  instead  of 
having  to  answer  in  two!— I am  aware  that  your 
minimum  marks  for  passing  do,  but  you  will  never  get 
a boy  to  take  that  into  account ; he  will  never  feel  any 
confidence  in  the  examination  if  there  has  been  a bit 
of  the  text  which  he  haj  not  read. 

10064.  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I think  you  say 
you  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  examination  in  natural  philosophy  to  know 
what  precise  amount  of  apparatus  is  required  ? — No. 

10065.  I suppose  you  have  a general  idea  that 
some  would  be  necessary? — Machines,  for  instance, 
for  illustrating  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  I have 
seen  them,  and  had  some  experience. 

10066.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  when  you 
were  in  England  ? — The  Cambridge  Locals. 

10067.  I find  a regulation  here  in  the  Cambridge 
programme,  under  the  head  of  “ Elementary  Natural 
Science” : — “ This  subject  can  be  taken  at  those 
centres  only  at  which  a suitable  laboratory  and  ap- 
paratus can  be  provided  for  the  practical  examina- 
tion.” Does  not  that  seem  to  be  a very  reasonable 
provision  of  the  programme  ? — It  is ; it  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  one. 

10068.  And  in  botany  it  is  stated  that  students 
coming  to  the  examination  (this  is  again  the  Cam- 
bridge programme) — “ should  bring  a pocket  lens  and 
a dissecting  needle”  ? — Yes. 

10069.  They  do  not  seem  satisfied  therewith  a purely- 
written  examination  as  a means  of  testing  the  work 
of  the  schools? — Well,  it  is  just  possible  that  a ju- 
dicious examiner  might  set  a paper  bringing  out  the 
pupils’  practical  training,  but  I see  no  plan  whatever 
of  having  such  an  arrangement  at  our  centres  as  they 
have  there. 

10070.  I am  not  speaking  of  that ; but  does  it  not 
seem  a very  reasonable  arrangement  that  if  there  is  an 
examination  in  botany  to  test  the  work  of  a school,  it 
should  include  a practical  examination  ? — It  does. 

10071.  And  the  experience  of  the  Cambridge  ex- 
aminations goes  to  confirm  those  views  1— Yes. 

10072.  We  have  heard  that  skilful  examiners  can 
set  papers  to  test  whether  the  work  of  the  pupils  has 
been  done  out  of  books,  or  practically.  1 suppose 
that  is  a question  for  experts  ? — Yes. 

10073.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  con- 
sidered our  present  courses  were  too  long  in  classics  ? 
— Not  for  boys  who  begin  Latin  and  Greek  at  a suit- 
able ago,  and  who  are  of  fairly  average  capacity,  but 
for  the  backward  boy,  or  the  boy  who  begins  late,  and 
the  dull  boy,  if  there  is  such  a thing. 

10074.  We  never  hear  of  dull  girls,  curiously 
enough ; it  is  always  the  poor  boys  who  are  put  in 
that  category  ? — Well,  if  there  were  a rule,  or  a state- 
ment, in  your  programme  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  pupil  to  satisfy  the  examiner  in  one  of  the 
Latin  subjects  or  one  of  the  Greek  subjects,  it  would 
be  a good  thing. 

10075.  Do  yon  approve,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
selection  of  authors  made  from  year  to  year  for  our 
programme? — T think  the  selection  on  the  whole  is 
just  as  good  as  would  be  made  by  individual  teachers. 
The  Cambridge  and  Oxford  give  a wider  selection  and 
then  allow  a choice. 

10076.  It  struck  me,  on  looking  over  the  pro- 
grammes yesterday,  that  the  works  prescribed  repre- 
sented a very  limited  amount  of  reading.  While  we  are 
upon  this  subject  I may  as  well  correct  a slight  mistake 
which  I made  yesterday  : I said,  that  in  a specimen 


six  years’  course  of  Latin,  there  was  only  one  *‘b-  15> l899- 

Book  of  Virgil,  but  I now  find  there  are  two.  Now  jfr.  james 

I will  ask  you,  do  you  consider  this  a satisfactory'  state  Shaw,  r.a 

of  things — that  a boy  who  goes  through  a course  of 

six  years  in  a classical  school  in  Ireland,  spending  two 

years  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  two  years  in  the 

Junior  Grade,  a y'ear  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  a year 

in  the  Senior  Grade,  should  have  read  throughout  his 

entire  course  only  one  book  of  Homer  and  two  books 

of  Virgil,  and  not  even  one  of  the  Speeches  of  Cicero  1 

— I do  not. 

10076a.  Is  that  a programme  that  you  yourself 
would  have  drawn  up  for  the  work  of  your  school  if  you 
had  a free  hand  ? — Not  for  classical  pupils. 

10077.  For  your  own  pupils,  who  are  learning 
classics? — It  would  depend  on  their  aims  in  life 
afterwards  ; if  they  were  intended  for  the  University 
I should  say  not. 

10078.  Many  of  these  boys  are  intended  for  the 
university7  ? — That  is  the  reason  I have  made  a note 
to  the  effect  that  Senior  Grade  pupils  should  be  per- 
mitted to  specialise  between  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  following  year,  if  they  x-emain  at 
school,  preparing  in  classics  or  mathematics  for  uni- 
versity honours. 

10079.  Leavingout  the  Senior  Grade  for  themoment, 
take  thecase  of  a boy  who  has  gone  through  a five  years’ 

Intermediate  school  course,  two  years  in  the  Prepara- 
tory, two  years  in  the  Junior,  and  one  year  in  the 
Middle ; does  not  that  seem  a very  strange  arrange- 
ment when  we  find  that  that  boy  need  not  have  read  a 
single  line  of  Homer  ? It  is  the  case  before  me  ? — I do 
not  suppose  I would  be  easily  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  classics  I should  wish  them  to  read. 

10080.  What  I want  to  know  is,  are  you  satisfied 
with  this  actually  existing  arrangement  ? — We  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  other  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  Board  to  qualify  a candidate  for  admission  to 
the  examination.  I would  not  be  satisfied  with  that. 

10081.  One  of  the  results  of  our  present  system  is, 
that  a school  is  obliged  to  work  upon  the  lines  of  a 
particular  programme  which  is  laid  down  for  all 
Ireland.  The  question  has  been  raised,  and  I should 
like  to  know  your  answer  to  it,  whether  that  arrange- 
ment interferes  unduly  with  the  discretion  of  a 
judicious  headmaster  arranging  the  work  of  his 
school  ? — I should  think  it  would.  I think  it  does  to 
some  extent  in  this  way — that  a headmaster  may 
have  to  provide  additional  instruction  in  classics  for 
boys  who  are  going  to  compete  for  university  honours. 

10082.  Outside  the  Intermediate  altogether?  — 

Outside  the  Intermediate  altogether. 

10083.  Does  not  that  put  them  at  a great  disad- 
vantage in  the  Intermediate  work? — Without 
mentioning  names,  I may  give  an  illustration  of  what 
has  been  done.  Last  year  one  of  our  Senior  Grade 
boys  read  enough  to  retain  his  Middle  Grade  exlii- 
bition,  but  he  read,  partly  with  me  and  partly  at 
home,  enough  classics  to  gain  a scholarship  of  £80  a 
year,  for  five  years,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  This 
year  I am  reading  a long  way  outside  the  course.  I 
am  reading  with  one  boy  who  is  thought  likely  to 
compete  for  honours  at  the  university.  He  passed 
his  Senior  Grade  last  year,  but  I am  reading  a long 
way  outside  any  Intermediate  course. 

10084.  This  is  a boy  who  has  already  passed  through 
the  Interme  liate  system  ? — Yes ; he  would  read  more 
classics  this  year  than  he  has  read  all  his  life  before. 

10085.  But  take  the  case  of  a boy  who  had  gone 
through  the  Intermediate  system.  I take  it  the  result 
of  your  evidence  is  that  you  consider  that  that  boy 
would  have  got  an  unduly  narrow  training  in  the 
classics  ? — It  is  a narrow  training.  May  I repeat  that 
again — that  a boy,  partly  with  my  assistance  anil 
partly  with  private  reading,  read  an  enormous  amount 
of  classics  outside  the  course  during  his  Senior  Grade 

10086.  Very  few  of  the  Junior  boys,  comparatively 
speaking,  go  on  for  the  Senior  Grade  at  all  ? — Only 
the  boys  who  intend  to  go  on  to  the  universities. 
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10087.  It  seems  to  me  a strange  thing  that  a boy 
educated  under  the  Intermediate  system  should  pass 
through  the  Middle  Grade  and  never  have  opened 
Homer  1 — Our  best  boys  remain  another  year  devoting 
themselves  entirely  to  classics. 

10088.  Only  two  books  of  Virgil,  and  none  of  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  at  all  ; all  that  he  would  have  read 
of  Cicero  would  be  the  “De  Senectute”? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

10089.  There  is  one  other  matter  I should  wish  to 
be  clear  about.  Your  suggestion  is  that  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  pass  in  one  of  two  prescribed  authors. 
That  is  the  arrangement  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 


is  it  not  ? — No  teacher  would  permit  a boy  from  sheer 
laziness  to  do  that ; he  would  only  do  it  where  bovs 
could  not  otherwise  be  taught,  where  from  want  of 
time  or  some  other  cause  he  was  unable  to  do  the 
whole  programme. 

10090.  What  about  the  other  sections  of  the 
examination — that  is,  the  unprepared  work  or  unseen 
passages  and  composition  ; would  you  not  require  a boy 
to  take  these? — I would  require  a backward  boy  to 
take  them  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

10091.  You  would  require  that  in  addition  to  the 
prescribed  course  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  W.  W. 
Haslctt,  m.a. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Haslett,  m.a.,  Head  Master, 

10092.  Chaiuman. — You  are  headmaster  of  St. 
Andrew’s  College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

10093.  And  you  have  been  so  for  five  years? — 
Yes. 

10094.  And  you  were  previously  assistant  master 
in  Neuenheim  College,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

10095.  We  have  your  written  answers  in  reply  to 
our  queries,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through 
them  save  so  far  as  you  yourself  desire  it,  I have  also 
before  me  your  statement  as  to  the  matters  upon 
which  you  wish  to  be  examined.  You  say,  “ I should 
like  to  be  examined  with  reference  to  inspection  and 
the  limitations  to  the  use  of  inspection  as  a basis  of 
endowment.”  Will  you  kindly  state  your  views  on 
that  subject? — I think  inspection  is  veiy  desirable  as 
a corrective  of  some  of  the  evils  that  have  arisen 
under  the  present  system  of  written  examinations, 
and  that  inspection  of  schools  is  necessary  in  order 
that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  school  buildings  are 
such  as  they  should  be,  that  science  subjects  are  taught 
in  a practical  manner,  that  modern  languages  are 
taught  with  attention  to  pronunciation  as  well  as  to 
the  written  language,  that  the  hours  of  work  in  school 
and  out  of  school  are  not  excessively  long,  and  that 
attention  is  paid  to  discipline  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  place. 

10096.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  results  of  inspection 
being  taken  into  consideration  in  the  assessing  of 
fees  to  the  managers? — Yes,  I think  that  schools 
which,  after  fair  warning,  are  deficient  in  any  way 
and  do  not  improve  should  be  penalised  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board. 

10097.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  general 
examinations  should  continue  ? — I do  not  see  how  you 
can  award  prizes  to  pupils  in  any  other  way. 

10098.  Prizes  to  pupils — that  you  certainly  cannot. 
That  would  be  the  competitive  part  of  it  ? — Yes. 

10099.  Butin  reference  to  the  pass  part,  are  you 
of  opiuiou  that  a student  should  necessarily  go  in 
for  a pass  if  his  school  has  passed  the  inspector  ? — 
Yes ; I think  the  examination  should  be  conducted  for 
pass  pupils,  and  that  the  endowment  given  by  the 
Board  should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  written 
examination,  checked  by  the  inspection. 

10100.  Corrected? — Corrected  by  the  inspection. 

10101.  The  next  matter  you  refer  to  is  “the  unduly 
high  standard  of  the  papers  set,  so  far  as  concerns 
pupils  of  only  average  ability.”  Now,  before  I ask 
you  about  that,  could  you  tell  me  how  many  students 
there  were  within  Intermediate  ages  in  your  school  ? 
— Last  June  ? 

10102.  Yes?— About  160. 

10103.  About  how  many  of  those  160  went  in  for 
the  examination  ? — Only  38. 

10104.  About  how  many  of  those  38  passed? — 31. 

10105.  All  of  the  160  pupils  received  the  same 
education  ; I take  that  tor  granted  ? — Yes  ; we  do 
not  put  pi-essure  upon  pupils  to  go  in  for  the  ex- 
aminations, and  many  pupils  are  in  Intermediate 
classes,  because  they  are  considered  fit  for  that  work, 
who  are  not  going  in  for  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions. 

10106.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  of  any  of  the 
pupils  object  to  their  children  presenting  themselves 


St.  Andrew’s  College,  Dublin,  examined, 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations? — Yes;  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  work  is  too  difficult  and  sometimes 
leads  to  over-pressure. 

10107.  Have  you  yourself  experienced  or  seen  any 
over-pressure  resulting  from  our  examinations? — I 
have  seen  boys  going  in  for  the  examinations  whose 
work  I have  had  to  stop  because  it  was  too  much  for 
them. 

10108.  But  outside  your  own  school  I mean.  You 
would  not  observe  it  so  much  in  your  own  school,  be- 
cause there  efforts  are  made  to  stop  it ; but  have  you 
seen  any  students  of  any  other  schools  that  were  sub- 
jected to  over-pressure  ? — Well,  I have  not  come  across 
them. 

10109.  I want  to  know  about  the  classes  of  students 
that  would  be  subjected  to  over-pressure.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  it  is  the  best 
boys,  the  boys  that  are  competitors  for  exhibitions, 
that  are  most  subjected  to  over-pressure ; but  taking 
a boy  that  is  hardly  up  to  the  present  pass 
standard,  but  is  endeavouring  to  reach  that  standard, 
would  he  not  be  subjected  to  quite  as  much  over- 
pressure as  one  of  the  best  boys  ? — Quite  as  much. 

10110.  Perhaps  more  ? — More,  if  anything,  I should 
say. 

10111.  And  then,  even  if  we  lower  the  standard  of 
our  examinations  by  lowering  the  character  of  our 
papers,  we  still  shall  have  a number  of  boys  that  will 
hardly  reach  that  standard? — There  will  be  a number. 
It  will  be  small,  though,  of  course. 

10112.  Therefore  you  conceive  that  the  payment  to 
the  school  ought  to  depend  as  well  upon  the  result  of 
the  inspection  of  the  school  as  a whole  as  upon  the 
results  of  the  examination? — Yes,  I think  that  the 
payments  on  the  results  of  a written  examination 
should  be  curtailed  if  it  is  found  by  an  inspector  that 
proper  provision  is  not  made  for  training  non-inter 
mediate  boys. 

10113.  Now,  supposing  there  are  boys  whom  the 
inspector  considers  have  been  well  and  efficiently 
taught,  as  well  as  that  they  are  capable  of  being  taught, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  any  payment  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  manager  of  the  school  on  those  boys  ? — I have 
not  considered  that  question. 

10114.  Or  that  their  existence — the  fact  of  their 
being  taught — ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  iu 
awarding  a bulk  sum  to  the  school?— I think  it  would 
be  better  to  adhere  to  the  present  system,  checking  it 
by  simply  the  inspection. 

10115.  Do  you  find  that  that  unduly  high  standard 
of  papers  to  which  you  refer  here  oxtends  to  all  the 
grades? — I think  it  does. 

10116.  And  has  this  unduly  high  standard  existed 
during  the  entire  time  that  you  have  been  educating 
pupils  for  these  examinations? — Yes  ; that  is,  during 
these  five  years. 

10117.  Are  any  of  the  papers  becoming  gradually 
more  difficult  ? — 1 think  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  difficulty  in  some  of  the  mathematical  papers,  and 
that  in  English  the  course  has  been  made  unduly  long 
in  some  parts  of  the  work.  The  most  objectionable 
part  of  the  English  course,  I think,  is  the  enormous 
quantity  of  English  literature  that  is  set,  and  the 
questions  set  in  that  are  of  such  a character  that  a 
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.pupil  cannot  hope  to  do  really  well  unless  he  or  she 
has  practically  committed  to  heart  the  whole  of  the 
poetry  and  memorised  the  prose  work  set  in  a way  that 
is  very  bad. 

10118.  Therefore  the  character  of  the  examination 
paper  appeals  more  to  the  memory  than  it  ought? — 
Yes. 

10119.  The  next  subject  that  you  refer  to  is  the 
teaching  of  science.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  in 
reference  to  that? — I think  that  the  present  system 
has  led  to  the  discouragement  of  practical  science 
teaching,  and  that  results  fees  should  not  be  paid  on 
science  subjects  unless  there  is  practical  teaching  in 
the  schools,  and  that  is  certified  to  by  the  inspector. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a very  great  hardship 
on  certain  schools  if  they  were  not  to  get  a little  notice 
about  the  thing.  I think  that  the  science  subjects 
should  be  marked  higher  than  they  are. 

10120.  First  you  would  suggest  that  any  altei-a- 
tions  we  make  should  be  made  gradually  and  with  due 
notice  ? — Yes. 

10121.  Then  that  after  a time  the  school  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  up  the  subject  of  practical 
science  unless  there  was  a laboratory  there  in  which 
it  could  be  taught  practically  ? — Yes. 

10122.  And  that  if  there  were  that  laboratory  there, 
higher  maiks  should  be  allowed  than  are  allowed  now  ? 
— Yes. 

10123.  What  marks  would  you  suggest  ? There  are 
500  allowed  now  for  chemistry,  and  500  for  natural 
philosophy.  Have  you  considered  that  subject? — I 
have  not  considered  the  exact  marking,  but  I think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  if  a number  of  these  subjects  were 
linked  together,  and  a boy  allowed  to  take  them  either 
all  or  one  by  one. 

10124.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  a sepa- 
rate course — a modern  side  course  ? — I think  it  would 
be  a good  thing.  It  is  practically  done  with  us 
already.  Of  course,  that  is  a matter  that  will  press, 
perhaps,  hardly  upon  some  of  the  smaller  schools. 

10125.  How  would  it?  If  the)’' had  not  a laboratory 
by  which  they  could  take  up  practical  science,  they 
could  continue  to  take  up  the  subjects  that  they  were 
able  to  teach  well? — I am  speaking  of  the  modern  side  as 
distinct  from,  say,  the  grammar  school  side — that  it 
will  mean  in  some  respects  a doubling  of  classes.  And 
with  regard  to  inspection  of  schools  that  are  weak,  it 
would  be  also  desirable  that  the  Boaid  should  get 
powers  to  lend  money  (which  I believe  they  alr  eady 
have  invested  at  2j  per  cent.)  on  absolutely  good 
security  at  a low  rate  of  interest  to  schools.  That  would 
take  away  the  grievance  which  has  been  referred  to  by 
other  witnesses  as  to  penalising  weak  schools. 

10126.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  mean  lend 
money  for  equipments  ? — For  equipments.  I believe 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Knox  M‘Entire,  the 
Official  Assignee,  is  going  fo  submit  some  practical 
proposals  upon  that,  and  I do  not  care,  therefore,  to 
dwell  upon  it,  as  I should  be  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
Board  perhaps  unnecessarily. 

10127.  Chairman. — I would  rather  you  would,  le- 
cause  he  is  not  on  our  list  of  witnesses.  Just  tell  us 
any  view  you  have  formed  on  the  subject?  — It  is 
obviously  hard  cn  certain  weak  schools  whose  buildings 
or  equipment  are  deficient  if  they  are  to  be  simply 
suppressed  for  monetary  weakness — that  is  what  it 
would  come  to ; but  if  the  Board  were  to  advance 
them  money  on  good  security,  say,  a policy  on  the  lives 
of  some  persons,  or  a guarantee  given  by  persons  in- 
terested in  the  school,  and  who  are  solvent,  and,  say, 
the  results  fees  earned  by  the  school  to  be  mortgaged 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  that  would  really  put 
many  schools  in  Ireland  in  a position  to  face  inspection, 
which  they  at  present  fear. 

10128.  You  are  aware  that  that  feeling  exists  widely 
through  Ireland — chat  they  are  afraid  to  face  in- 
spection ? — I believe  it  exists  widely. 

10129.  Now,  you  know  that  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  there  is  power  to  advance  one  half 
the  amount  that  is  required  for  the  endowment  of  a 


laboratory  upon  the  other  half  being  supplied  by  the  Feb.  is,  1899. 
local  authority  1 — Yes.  Mr  W~ \v 

10130.  Well,  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  Ha'slett,  m.a. 
get  power  to  advance  that  other  half,  and  in  that  way 
the  school  would  be  able  to  equip  the  laboratory  with- 
out any  payment  on  its  parr.  Would  you 
approve  of  that  ? — I think  you  would  do  an  immense 
amount  for  the  education  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  also,  if  a practical 
step  like  that  were  taken. 

10131.  And  you  think  a matter  of  that  sort  would 
take  away  that  objection  that  seems  to  be  so  generally 
entertained  against  inspection  ? — I think  it  would. 

Eev.  Dr.  Salmon.— The  present  suggestion  is  not 
for  a gift  of  half,  but  a loan  of  the  whole. 

10132.  Chairman. — My  idea  would  be  a loan  of 
half,  to  be  repaid  at  a very  small  rate  of  interest 
gradually  out  of  results  fees  ? — It  could  be  repaid  by 
equalised  payments  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent.,  and 
very  few  rqhools,  unless  they  are  strong  ones,  could 
borrow  at  4 per  cent,  interest. 

10133.  MostBev.  Dr.  Walsh. — It  could  be  repaid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  repayments  are  made  under 
the  Land  Purchase  Acts  ? — Yes. 

10134.  Chairman. — Our  view  is  to  encourage  the 
small  schools,  instead  of  suppressing  them? — Yes  ; I 
think  it  would  be  a great  pity  if  they  were 
suppressed. 

10135.  The  next  matter  mentioned  in  your  paper  is 
the  teaching  of  English.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
any  suggestions  you  have  to  make  On  that  subject? — 

I have  mentioned  one  already — as  to  the  amount  of 
English  literature  set,  which  has  to  be  learnt  off 
in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  papers  set. 

Another  matter  is  the  fact  that  a great  majority  of 
the  boys  do  not  go  in  for  any  examination  after  the 
Junior  Grade. 

10136.  That  is  the  great  fact  we  have  to  meet  ? — At 
present  the  courses  in  English  History  run  up  to  the 
year  1603  in  the  Junior  Grade,  and  consequently  a 
boy,  if  he  leaves  school  at  that  age,  leaves  it  ignorant 
of  the  most  important  part  of  English  history. 

10137.  Tliereal  history  of  England  is,  of  course, within 
the  last  300  years  ? — If  it  would  make  the  course  too 
long  to  set  an  elementary  outline  course,  I think  it 
would  be  better  if  the  boys  were  examined  on  the  later 
half  rather  than  the  earlier  half. 

10138.  Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
should  have  history  as  a separate  subject  for  boys  in 
the  J unior  Grade  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing  for  history.  It  is  a mere  question  of  the  extra 
labour  entailed  upon  the  boys. 

10139.  Of  course,  some  other  subject  could  be 
omitted,  as  if  the  boys  are  unduly  pressed  even  now, 
we  could  not  give  them  more  history  without  taking 
off  some  of  the  other  subjects? — You  could  certainly 
reduce  the  labour  of  the  English  work  very  much  by 
taking  away  the  excessive  labour  of  the  English  poetry 
and  English  prose.  Touching  upon  the  proposal  to 
lend  money  to  schools  for  laboratories,  if  I may 
offer  a suggestion,  I should  like  to  say  that  the  Board 
might  in  the  same  way  help  schools  to  equip  them- 
selves with  means  for  training  the  eye  and  hand  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  done  at  present.  An  inspector 
could  test  that  kind  of  work  well.  A carpenter’s  shop 
would  be  one  thing,  and,  for  another  thing,  boys  might 
be  very  easily  taught,  and,  I think,  at  very  moderate 
expense — that  is,  expense  perhaps  beyond  the  means 
of  an  ordinary  school,  but  at  very  moderate  expense  to 
the  Board,  considering  the  objects  achieved — the 
application  of  mechanics  practically.  A great  many 
boys  have  not  the  least  idea  as  to  the  principle  upon 
which  such  an  elementary  thing  as  a steam-engine 
works,  and  I think  you  would  be  surprised,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  asked  of  a number  of  boys  in  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  in  Ireland,  “Why  do  pipes  burst  in  a 
frost?”  to  see  how  small  would  be  the  number  who 
could  answer  it. 

10140.  Tn  other  words,  their  knowledge  upon  such 
subjects  is  book  knowledge,  not  practical  knowledge? 
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Fib.  IS,  189a.  — In  a great  many  cases  it  is  not  even  book  know- 

Mr.  \fw.  ledge ; it  is  absolute  ignorance. 

Haslett,  m.  a.  10141.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  report  of  the 
Manual  Instruction  Commissioners  in  reference  to 
the  National  schools! — No,  I have  not. 

10142.  Well,  it  recommends  hand  and  eye  training 
in  all  the  classes  of  the  National  schools,  leading  up 
to  some  of  the  elementary  sciences  in  the  higher 
classes.  You  think  that  class  of  training  should 
be  carried  on  in  our  Intermediate  schools  ! — I think 
an  opportunity  should  be  given,  at  any  rate,  to  boys 
whose  tastes  lie  that  way. 

10143.  You  wish  to  mike  some  observations  in 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  1 — 
There  I think  that  preference  should  be  given,  in 
the  matter  of  results  fees,  to  such  schools  as  your 
inspector  would  report  upon  as  haviug  taught 
the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages  as  well  as 
simply  the  literature,  and  it  might  be  possible,  I 
think,  to  arrange  a system  of  dictation  tests  by 
inspectors  who  would  visit  the  schools.  They  need 
not  necessarily  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations. 

10144.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  testing  the 
pronunciation  at  the  schools  1 — I do  not  think  so,  and 
I do  not  think  that  test  need  be  taken  into  the  marks 
won  by  a particular  pupil ; it  should  merely  affect  the 
general  results  fees  earned  by  that  school  in  that 
language. 

10145.  In  other  words,  you  would  make  the  rate 
of  results  fees,  for  modern  languages,  depend  upon 
the  mode  in  which  modern  languages  were  taught 
in  the  schools  ! — Yes. 

10146.  Are  you  aware  yourself  that  modern  lan- 
guages are  in  some  schools  now  taught  without  regard 
to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  language! — I 
cannot  say  I am  personally  aware  of  it. 

10147.  The  next  matter  you  direct  attention  to  is 
the  “ desirability  of  awarding  prizes  to  pupils  by 
means  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  rather  than  by  any  other  system  ” 1 

Yes ; I put  that  down  because  I observed  that 

some  of  the  witnesses  had  suggested  that  a number 
of  exhibitions  should  be  given  to  the  manager  of  this 
school  or  that  school,  and  awarded  to  the  boys  by 
examination  in  the  school.  I think  that  would  not  be 
so  fair  a test  for  the  boys  and  girls  all  over  Ireland 
as  the  present  test,  and  I think  it  would  put  the 
manager  of  the  school  in  a most  invidious  position. 

10148.  The  objection,  I think,  that  has  been  urged 
to  the  present  system  of  competition  is  the  over- 
pressure that  it  causes,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  that  over-pressure  is  the  result  of  two  factors — 
■one,  the  natural  emulation  of  the  boy,  which  we  can 
hardly  affect ; and  secondly,  that  pressure  is  brought 
-to  bear  upon  the  student  in  consequence  of  the  great 
■competition  existing  among  the  schools,  so  that  he 
is  subjected  to  the  double  pressure !— - Yes. 

10149.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  any 
mode  of  obviating  that  1 — I have  seen  the  suggestion 
made  that  the  exhibition  lists  should  not  be  published 
in  the  way  they  are  at  present.  At  present  on  a cer- 
tain day  the  results  over  all  Ireland  come  out  and  the 
names  are  given,  and  all  the  schools  are  posted  up, 
and  the  various  papers  tabulate  them  and  say,  “ This 
school  has  won  so  many  exhibitions  and  done  ex- 
tremely well,”  and  they  do  not  mention  another 
school.  Anything  that  could  reduce  that  would,  I 
think,  be  desirable. 

10150.  Numerantur  von  ponderantur  1— Exactly 
so.  Anything  that  could  reduce  that  would  be  good. 

10151.  First  we  will  go  to  the  pass  students. 
Would  you  approve  of  the  results  of  the  pass  exami- 
nation being  published  without  stating  the  name  of 
the  student,  or  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated, 
the  individuality  of  the  student  being  indicated 
by  a number,  which  is  the  course  that  has  been  adopted 
in  some  of  the  examinations  in  England ! — Yes  ; I 
think  it  would  all  tend  to  diminish  the  publicity, 


which  is  good  in  one  way,  but  which  causes  the  com- 
petition between  schools  that  you  refer  to. 

10152.  You  were  furnished,  I think,  with  this 
book,  were  you  not — the  book  of  replies! — I was. 

10153.  There  is  a very  interesting  paper  there  by 
Mr.  Larmor  upon  the  question  of  the  minute  accuracy 
by  which  our  papers  are  marked.  He  points  out  the 
impossibility  of  distinguishing  by  one  or  two  marks 
between  the  merits  of  two  students  in  a subject  where 
1,200  marks  are  allowed.  If  you  have  not  read  it, 
it  does  not  matter.  Do  you  think  there  is  too  much 
minuteness  observed  by  us  in  the  marks  ? — It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  an  evil. 

10154.  It  is  not  an  evil  if  it  could  be  done,  but  is 
it  possible  in  any  competition  between  students  who 
can  obtain  6,000  marks  that  two  or  three  marks  can 
represent  any  real  difference  1 — No,  I do  not  think 
that ; but  I do  not  see  that  you  can  do  anything  but 
mark  with  accuracy  and  take  the  figures  as  they  tot 
up. 

10155  B it  we  could  do  this — we  might  put  our 
exhibitioners  in  order  of  merit,  without  stating  the 
exact  number  of  marks  they  obtained,  or  we  might 
divide  them  into  two  classes,  and  put  each  ciass  al- 
phabetically. There  would  be  many  means  of  not 
acting  upon  minute  differences  of  one  or  two  marks 
in  a total  of  6,000  1 — Yes,  I should  think  it  would 
re  luce  the  competition  for  places  again. 

10156.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish  to 
bring  under  our  notice  ? — I think  that  in  classics  par- 
ticularly, and  in  languages  generally,  more  attention 
should  be  paid,  at  any  rate  in  the  Senior  Grade,  to 
unseen  work — that  the  course  prescribed  in  classics  is 
too  limited  for  a good  man ; and  what  I think  has  led 
to  its  limit  itiou  is  that  it  is  quite  difficult  enough  for 
an  average  bo/.  If  more  marks  were  given  to  unseen 
work,  schools  would  be  encouraged  to  read  a good  deal 
beyond  the  course  set. 

10157.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence 
upon  that  point,  an.l  the  opinions  seem  to  be  divided. 
One  class  of  witnesses  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
extend  largely  the  prescribe  l books,  to  state  one  par- 
ticular author,  or  portion  of  an  author,  iu  which  the 
examination  would  be  of  the  present  critical  character, 
but  that  the  questions  asked  ouc  of  the  other  authors 
would  be  more  of  a general  character,  so  as  to  encour- 
age an  extensive  course  of  reading  ? — Yes. 

10158.  The  other  class  of  witnesses  wish  that  there 
should  only  be  the  small  amount  prescribed  that  there 
is  at  present,  but  that  a greater  amount  of  marks 
should  be  given  to  the  unseen  passages.  Now,  which 
of  those  two  systems  do  you  prefer  ? — The  latter.  I 
should  prefer  in  my  own  school  to  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  the  outside  books  which  the  boys  would 
read,  and  one  could  take  the  boys  in  whatever  lines 
we  found  desirable  in  the  school  itself. 

10159.  But  should  there  not  be  some  mode  of 
indicating  the  character  of  the  unseen  passages. 
Even  in  Trinity  College  at  present,  I believe,  a great 
deal  of  the  examination  is  from  unprescribed  authors, 
is  it  not! — Yes,  a great  deal  is.  I may  mention  that 
in  Cambridge  University  for  entrance  scholarship 
examinations  the  course  is  absolutely  unprescribed, 
and  I think  it  works  very  well  for  the  scholarship  of 
the  men  coming  up. 

10160.  Would  that  work  for  pass  students ! I can 
quite  see  how  it  would  work  for  competition  students ! 
— No ; I think  that  for  pass  students  the  smaller 
prescribed  course  would  be  better. 

10161.  1 have  nothing  more  to  ask  you,  unless 
there  is  something  you  wish  to  add  yourself! — The 
only  other  thing  I wish  to  speak  about  is  one 
which  I think  is  a grievance  with  the  assistant- 
masters  throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  that  the 
superintendentships  (which  I think  might  fairly  be 
considered  a perquisite  of  the  teaching  profession)  are 
at  present  given  very  largely  to  men  who  are  following 
other  callings,  and  the  result  of  that,  I think,  is  very 
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often  unfavourable  as  regards  supervision,  quite  apart 
from  the  special  claim  that  teachers  have  upon  any 
pecuniary  benefit. 

10162.  There  may  have  been  exceptions  from  the 
rule,  and  I dare  say  there  have  been  a large  number 
of  exceptions  from  it,  but  during  a considerable 
portion  of  the  time  since  this  Act  passed  I think  we 
Tather  acted  upon  the  principle  of  giving  a preference 
to  Intermediate  assistant  teachers ; bus,  I take  it, 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  a system  under  which  we 
could  not  appoint  anybody  except  assistant  teachers  1 
— Well,  if  you  made  a hard  and  fast  rule  like  that,  it 
might  conceivably  be  very  inconvenient  on  some 
occasions. 

10163.  Some  have  suggested  that  we  should  not  be 
limited  to  assistant  teachers,  but  should  be  able  to 
appoint  any  teacher — a head-teacher  or  otherwise  1 — 
Yes,  I do  not  see  why  you  should  be  limited  to 
assistant  teachers.  Another  point  is  that  I think 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  superintendents  at 
•examinations  should  be  prohibited  from  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  a school. 

10164.  You  think  that  would  make  the  superinten- 
dent more  independent? — I think  he  would  be  more 
independent  than  if  he  has  dinner  at  the  school  or 
sleeps  there,  or  accepts  any  hospitality  of  that  kind. 

10165.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  is  only  one 
point  on  which  I would  like  to  appeal  to  your  ex- 
perience. There  has  been  a suggestion  here  that  there 
should  be  separate  examination  papers  for  honour 
students  and  for  pass  students? — Yes;  separate 
questions  to  be  attempted  only  by  honour  students. 

10166.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  persons  of 
practical  experience  that  that  might  cause  inc  m- 
venience  and  sub-divisions  of  classes  ; what  is  your 
•view  as  to  that  suggestion?— I think  it  probably 
would  cause  some  inconvenience,  and  I think  the 
inconvenience  should  be  faced. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  is  all  I have  to  ask 
you. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

10167.  Dr.  Barkley. — I see  you  are  in  favour  of 
some  amount  of  specialisation  in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — 
Yes,  more  for  honour-men  than  for  pass-men. 

10168.  I suppose  almost  all  the  boys  who  go  in  in 
the  Senior  Grade  go  in  with  a view  to  honours,  do 
they  not?— Some  of  them  do  not;  the  majority 
-certainly  do. 

10169.  Most  of  the  pass  men  leave  you  before  they 
reach  the  Senior  Grade  ? —Yes,  they  drop  off. 

10170.  It  has  been  suggested  that  specialisation 
might  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  a boy  might 
be  at  liberty  to  drop  mathematics  for  a very  extended 
classical  course,  and  vice  versa ! — Yes.  I should  like 
to  let-  the  boys  have  the  choice  of  taking  one  or  two 
groups  of  subjects  in  which  they  excel  ar,  that  age, 
and  dropping  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  not 
likely  to  do  any  good. 

10171.  As  to  the  Latin  course,  I see  you  say, 
apparently  with  reference  to  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
that  the  course  of  prescribed  authors  has  been 
lengthened  and  is  now  too  difficult.  Is  that  with 
reference  to  the  Preparatory  Grade  only,  or  to  the 
others? — No,  it  is  too  difficult  for  the  average  pass 
boy  in  the  Preparatory  and  in  the  Junior  Grades,  but 
not  at  all  too  difficult  fer  the  better  class  of  the  boys. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  a certain  type  of  pass  boy  over 
the  work  without  hurrying  him  too  much,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  the  boy  to  have  the  one  book  and 
pay  proper  attention  to  thorough  parsing,  and  so  on, 
until  he  thoroughly  understands  the  construction, 
than  to  do  two  books,  rushing  them. 

10172.  I suppose  it  is  since  the  Preparatory  Grade 
was  introduced  that  that  has  been  felt?— I think  it  was 
felt  more  last  year  than  in  previous  years  ; last  year’s 
■course  was  longer  than  usual ; this  year’s  course  is  not 
quite  so  long. 

10173.  On  the  subject  of  physical  science,  you  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  a certificate  by  the  inspector 


that  there  was  a laboratory  and  proper  arrangements  &'>■ 15- 18J9- 
for  teaching  physical  science  ? — Yes.  jlf.  \v.  \v. 

10174.  I suppose  the  laboratory  applies  more  to  Haslott,  m.a. 
chemistry  than  to  natural  philosophy  ? — And  to 
natural  philosophy  also. 

10175.  But  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades 
I suppose  the  teaching  in  physics  is  given  much  more  by 
teaching  with  experiments  than  by  requiring  the  boys 
themselves  to  perform  experiments  ? — Teaching  should 
be  done  with  experiments,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  think  experiments  are  shown  at  many  schools 
in  the  Junior  Grade,  and  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
the  subject  is  not  admitted  at  all  at  present. 

10176.  When  you  come  to  the  higher  grades  you 
might  expect  boys  to  perform  the  experiments,  but 
you  could  hardly  expect  that  at  the  beginning? — No; 
the  value  of  the  subject  educationally  is  not  so  much 
to  know  certain  apparatus,  but  to  teach  the  boys  to 
use  their  eyes  and  see  the  important  point  about  a 
thing. 

10177.  Even  in  the  c ise  of  teaching  chemistry  by 
experiments  they  are  using  their  eyes  ; they  see  the 
experiments  and  take  an  interest  as  they  go  along  ? 

— I am  not  quite  sure  that  I have  caught  what  you 
mean,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  junior 
boys  to  do  experiments  themselves. 

10178.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Although  they 
could  not  do  experiments  themselves,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable if  they  were  brought,  in  contact  with  the 
different  instruments  and  materials  ? — The  more  they 
are  brought  in  contact  with  them  the  better. 

10179.  I saw  at  a primary  school  in  England,  when 
we  were  there  on  the  work  of  the  Manual  Instruc- 
tion Commission,  a teacher  doing  some  simple 
experiments  in  elementary  chemistry ; he  had  some 
material  and  brought  up  the  boys  one  by  one  (five  or 
six  of  them)  to  the  bench,  and  asked  them  to  look  at 
it  and  smell  it,  and  to  try  to  make  out  from  the  colour 
and  the  odour,  and  tell  him  what  it  was.  I suppose 
you  would  approve  of  that? — Yes. 

10180.  Those  boys  were  not  merely  looking  on, 
but  doing  things  themselves.  May  I ask  if  your  special 
work  is  classical  or  scientific  ? — Classical. 

10181.  In  reference  to  the  classical  course,  I should 
wish  to  ask  you  do  you  not  think  it  desirable 
that  our  classical  programme  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  secure  that  each  boy,  in  going  through 
his  course  of  five  or  six  years,  should  have  learnt 
something  of  the  great  authors  in  Latin  and  Greek  ? 

— Yes,  I think  it  is  a great  pity,  the  way  in  which  the 
courses  are  arranged  at  present — Xenophon  in  the 
Preparatory  grade,  Xenophon  in  the  J unior  Grade,  and 
very  often  Xenophon  again  in  the  Middle  Grade. 

10182.  The  boys  who  went  in  last  year  for  the 
Senior  Grade  had  had  Xenophon  in  three  years  of  their 
course,  and  had  never  seen  a line  of  Homer  until  they 
went  into  the  Senior  Grade,  and  then  it  was  the  22nd 
Book  ? — Yes. 

10183.  Do  you  not  think,  if  a boy  is  to  learn  an 
author,  he  ought  to  learn  such  portion  of  the  author 
as  will  give  him  an  idea  what  the  work,  as  a work  of 
literature,  is  all  about? — Yes. 

10184.  I find  that  in  the  course  of  six  years 
which  finished  last  year,  two  books  of  Virgil  came  in, 
and  those  were  the  Fifth  and  Second.  Do  you  think 
it  is  a good  arrangement,  supposing  there  were  only  two 
books  of  Virgil,  the  Second  and  the  Fifth,  that  a boy 
should  first  learn  the  Fifth,  and  then,  after  a year  or 
two,  get  back  to  the  Second  ? — No,  I do  not. 

10185.  You  have  found  some  inconvenience  of  that 
sort  arising  from  our  programme? — I have  found  it 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  boys  what  the  book  they 
were  reading  was  about ; I told  them  shortly  what  the 
subject  of  f'e  previous  books  had  been. 

10186.  Would  it  not  be  better,  if  they  were  only  to 
read  two  books,  to  read  the  Second  before  the  Fifth, 
so  as  to  start  them  on  the  story?— Yes. 

10187.  You  made  a very  useful  suggestion  about 
loans  being  given  by  our  Board.  Would  you  appl  v 

that  to  loans  for  the  purpose  of  buildings  as  well  as 
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i99.  for  purposes  of  equipment.  Supposing  it  was  desirable 
. to  build  an  offset  to  a house  so  that  there  could  be  a 
a chemical  laboratory  for  physical  science  got  up  ? — 
Yes,  I think  the  loans  should  be  made  on  the  most 
liberal  possible  principle,  always  provided  the  security 
was  ample. 

10188.  That  is  the  way  the  Board  of  Works  give 
loans,  and  we  might  even  make  money  by  it.  I 
believe  the  Treasury  does  make  money  by  its  loans  ? — 
Yes,  I believe  so. 

10189.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  local  security  in  such  cases  ? — I do 
not  think  there  could  be ; it  would  depend  a great 
deal  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  place. 

10190.  If  there  was  already  good  school  accommo- 
dation for  the  place,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  people 
of  the  locality  would  come  forward  and  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  such  a loan?— Not  unless  it  was 
really  required. 

10191.  So  that  this  would  enable  us  to  give  useful 
help  in  those  cases  where  there  is  real  need  for 
our  help  ? — Yes,  precisely,  those  in  which  the  school 
will  be  crushed  by  inspection  unless  help  is  given. 

10192.  When  you  suggested  that  the  superin- 
tendents of  examinations  should  be  chosen,  as  a rule, 
from  the  assistant  teachers,  did  you  intend  to  limit 
this  to  teachers  in  schools  that  are  working  for  the 
In  termediate,  or  would  you  extend  it  to  all.  Suppose  a 
lady  who  was  a private  schoolmistress,  or  perhaps 
a governess,  comes  to  us  and  says  she  has  had  great 
experience  of  managing  children,  would  you  object 
to  her  being  appointed  ? — I think  it  should  be  confined 
to  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  managing  classes. 

10193.  And,  as  far  as  possible,  Intermediate  classes  ? 
— Intermediate  classes. 

10194.  The  object  of  our  Act  is  to  promote  Inter- 
mediate education  in  Ireland.  Would  not  this 
be  one  way  of  promoting  Intermediate  education — 
giving  this  little  advantage  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  Intermediate  work  ? — Yes',  anything  that 
improves  the  remuneration  of  a teacher,  I think,  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 

10195.  Obviously.  Just  one  other  point.  I see  that 
you  are  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Dublin  and 
Central  Irish  Branch  of  t he  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland? — Yes. 

10196.  I observe  that  one  of  their  recommendations 

is,  that  in  the  theory  of  music  some  practical  exami- 
nation is  desirable.  I did  not  quite  understand  that  ? 
— It  is,  I think,  rather  unfortunately  worded.  In 
addition  to  theory,  I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing  if  the  Board  established  tests  for  instrumental 
music. 

10197.  You  do  not  hold  the  view  that  we  should 
get  rid  of  music  altogether,  both  theory  and  practice  ? 
— No;  I think  the  programme  of  the  Board  should  be 
as  elastic  as  possible,  and  that  if  schools  wished  to 
make  a feature  of  music  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

10198.  The  point  of  the  recommendation  of  your 
Association  was  that,  if  we  have  an  examination  at  all, 
we  ought  to  have  provision  for  a practical  examina- 
tion?— Yes. 

10199.  You  think  also,  as  I understand,  that  in  so 
far  as  we  have  an  examination  in  natural  science 
subjects — natural  philosophy,  chemisory,  and  botany 
— we  should  have  a practical  test? — Yes. 

1 0200.  Either  not  have  them  at  all  or  have  it 
tested  whether  they  are  properly  taught? — I think 
the  education  of  the  country  would  be  as  well  without 
science  taught  entirely  on  paper. 

10201.  Probably  better  V—  Probably  better. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  said  that  Mr.  M ‘Entire 
had  prepared  a scheme  for  developing  your  views  with 
reference  to  loans  of  money.  I am  sure  that  the 
Board  would  be  glad  if  he  sent  that  in  on  paper. 

10202.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— 1 think  if  he  were  to 
write  the  scheme,  it  would  save  the  trouble  of.  bring- 
ing him  here?— I think  he  would  be  willing  to  come 
if  he  could.  . . 


10203.  Chairman. — But  time  is  limited?— I see. 

10204.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— That  idea  about  the 
loans  attracted  me  very  much,  but  I find  this  difficulty 
about  it,  that  it  might  be  a very  poor  place,  where- 
perhaps  the  school  would  earn  very  little  in  the  way 
of  results  fees,  and  afford  but  small  security  for  paying 
back  the  loan  out  of  results  fees  afterwards  ? — Well,, 
the  Board,  of  course,  would  always  have  to  exercise- 
discretion  in  the  matter  ; but  apart  from  the  security 
of  results  fees  (which  of  course  fluctuate,  and  might 
disappear  altogether)  if  local  security  were  not  forth- 
coming, I suggest  that  proper  security  might  be  pro- 
vided by  a policy  upon  the  life  or  lives  of  some  person, 
or  persons  interested,  and  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  great  difficulty  in  an  ordinary  town — a small 
town — in  pr>viding  a number  of  local  persons  who- 
would  be  willing  to  guarantee,  say,  amounts  of  £25  or 
something  like  that. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  might  be  worth  while  trying-. 
10205.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  would  apply 
that  only  to  schools  under  boards.  You  woulduotallow 
aprivate  individual  to  come  and  ask  for  a loan  ? — I do- 
not  see  why  he  should  not.  If  a headmaster  has  got 
the  confidence  of  the  local  people  about  him,  I do  not 
see  why  their  security,  if  adequate,  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  purpose,  and  why  the  money  should  not- 
be  advanced  to  him. 

10206.  Dr.  Barkley.— As  regards  the  subject  of 
superintendence,  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  most 
of  our  superintendents  are  gentlemen  or  ladies  who- 
have  acted  as  superintendents  in  past  years,  so  that 
probably  nine  out  of  ten,  if  not  more,  have  had  experi- 
ence of  the  duties  of  superintending  already  ? — Yes,  I 
am  aware  of  that. 

10207.  They  are  not  changed  from  time  to  time  as- 
the  examiners  are? — No,  I know  that. 

10208.  In  that  way  we  have  a very  large  number 
of  superintendents  who  have  been  appointed  many 
years  ago,  and  any  changes  that  can  be  made  are  only 

changes  where  vacancies  have  to  be  filled  up  ? Yes. 

10209.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— As  to  another  point. 
You  suggested  that  in  the  Junior  Grade,  as  I under- 
stand it— the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades — the 
later  portion  of  English  history  should  be  dealt  with  t 
— In  oue  of  them,  at  all  events ; perhaps  the  earlier 
portion  in  the  Preparatory,  and  the  later  in  the  Junior 
Grade. 

10210.  That  would  result  in  rather  a curious  way 
of  going  through  the  history  ; they  would  have  to  go- 
backwards,  and  it  would  be  the  case  of  the  fifth  and 
second  books  of  Virgil  over  again?— Not  if  they  had 
the  latter  period  in  the  Junior. 

10211.  A boy  might  never  know  anything  of  the- 
Norman  Conquest  unless  he  reached  the  SeniorGrade  ? 

— I am  assuming  that  the  boy  will  go  in  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  for  the  earlier  half  of  English  History, 
and  in  the  J unior  Grade  for  the  latter  half,  and  in  the- 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  he  could  take  special 
periods. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  notice  the  way  Hume 
bi  ought  out  his  history  ; he  brought  out  the  end  of 
it  first,  and  when  people  took  an  interest  in  that,  then 
he  brought  out  the  earlier  portion. 

10212.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — At  all  events,  you 
consider  that  they  should  all  know  the  history  of  the 
later  period  ? — Yes  ; it  is  a great  blot  on  the  system 
that  most  of  the  boys,  if  they  go  in  faithfully  for  the 
examination  and  stick  to  the  school  work,  know 
nothing  of  modern  history. 

Chairman. — At  any  rate,  they  should  know  that 
there  was  such  a person  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  for 
instance. 

10213.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Just  a question  about 
this  Preparatory  Grade.  It  seems  to  me  that  two 
examinations  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  would  be 
necessary  suppose  we  paid  by  results  fees.  My  idea 
about  the  Preparatory  Grade  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  more  au  entrance  examination.  You  made  a 
statement  about  a boy  having  been  learning  Greek  for 
three  years — two  years  in  the  Preparatory  and  one  in 
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the  Junior— and  reading  nothing  but  Xenophon  for 
sthiee years?—  Yes;  it  is  a great  pity,  that  arrange- 
iment. 

10214.  But  what  you  really  have  been  teaching 
him  is  grammar  and  those  kind  of  things,  for  which 
•purpose  Xenophon  is  as  good  a book,  perhaps,  as  any 
other  ? — But  the  arrangement  that  has  been  made  is 
that  a boy  reads  some  selections  from  Xenophon  in 
the  Preparatory,  then  in  the  Junior  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  thing;  and  then,  perhaps,  in  the  Middle 


Grade  two  books  of  the  “ Hellenica." 

10215.  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Wai-sh.— In  1893,  1894, 
and  1895  the  Xenophon  he  read  was  the  “ Anabasis  ” 
— no  “Hellenica”  at  all  1 — I cannot  speak  from 
memory. 

10216.  You  regard  the  Preparatory  Grade  as 
standing  on  a different  footing  from  the  other  grades  1 
— I think  it  might  be  very  well  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Feb,  15,  1899. 
Mr.  W.  W. 
Hnslett,  m.a. 


Miss  Mulvany,  b.a.,  Headmistress,  Alexandra  School,  Dublin,  examined. 


Miss  Mulvany, 


10217.  Chairman. — You  are  manager  of  the 
Alexandra  School,  Dublin  1 — My  exact  title  is  head- 
mistress. I adopted  the  printed  form  of  your  paper. 

10218.  How  many  years  have  you  been  head- 
mistress ? — J ust  eighteen. 

10219.  Before  that  you  were  for  live  years  assistant 
(lecturer  in' English  and  Latin  in  Alexandra  College  1 
—Yes. 

10220.  You  are  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
"Teachers’  Guild,  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
•Schoolmistresses’  Association,  a graduate  in  Arts  of 
the  Royal  University,  and  you  are  certificated  in 
-J unior  and  Senior  and  Special  Honour  Courses  in  the 
Dublin  University  Examination  for  Women  ? — Yes. 

10221.  Now  J have  before  me  the  written  answers 
that  you  sent  in  to  our  queries,  and  the  specification 
-of  matters  as  to  which  you  desire  to  be  examined. 
Wo  can  take  as  your  evidence  the  written  replies 
you  have  sent  in,  and  I intend  to  ask  you  only 
in  reference  to  the  special  matters  mentioned  in  that 
■specification? — I am  afraid  that  would  hardly  meet 
my  purpose,  my  lord,  for  I was  asked  to  send  in  only 
those  special  points  upon  which  I wished  to  offer 
(evidence  in  addition  to  the  sheet  which  was  furnished 
to  me.  There  are  many  points  in  the  sheet  furnished 
to  me  which  I would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
■expressing  myself  upon. 

10222.  Very  well? — I have  prepared  a written 
statement,  and  I think  it  would  save  time  if  I were 
to  read  it.  I consider  that  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  has  been  of  great  practical 
benefit  to  secondary  education  in  Ireland.  But  I do 
not  consider  that,  worked  as  at  present,  as  a purely 
•examining  system,  it  produces  its  maximum  of  benefit. 
Any  system  framed  to  test  knowledge  only  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  and  readily  lends  itself  to  abuse. 
I would  therefore  strongly  advocate  the  appointment 
•of  inspectors  to  supplement  the  test  afforded  at  pre- 
sent, and  I would  urge  that  no  school  should  be  en- 
titled to  claim  results  fees  which  had  not  already 
satisfied  the  inspector  in  luch  matters  as  efficient 
school  buildings,  proper  educational  equipment,  well 
-arranged  time-table,  providing  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, physical  instruction,  and  a legitimate  amount 
•of  freedom  from  mental  work.  Such  a protective 
measure  is  recognised  by  the  State  as  the  right  of  the 
child  attending  State-aided  primary  schools.  The 
State  also  recognises  the  right  of  children  engaged  in 
factories  and  industrial  pursuits,  but  there  is  no 
public  recognition  in  the  caseof  the  pupil  of  a secondary 
school.  The  Intermediate  Education  Board,  which  we 
hold  to  be,  more  or  less,  the  public  guardian1  of  secondary 
education  in  Ireland,  is  the  fitting  agent  through 
whose  efforts  the  right  of  the  secondary  scholar  to 
healthful  surroundings  in  his  place  of  instruction 
should  be  established.  Inspection  of  the  methods  of 
teaching,  if  well  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  would 
also  be  desirable,  but  it  presents  many  difficulties  in 
its  accomplishment,  and  I therefore  do  not  press  it. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  in  an  institution  whose 
buildings  show  that  the  important  problems  of 
ventilation,  light,  temperature,  school  furniture,  and 
sanitation  have  been  fully  considered,  whose  time-tables 
testify  that  a sufficient  amount  of  relaxation  from 
study  is  afforded,  whose  general  order  and  discipline 
are  seen  to  1 o well  maintained,  and,  finally,  whose 


pupils  pass  the  test  of  a properly  devised  written 
examination,  the  methods  of  instruction  are  not  likely 
to  be  inefficient.  Action  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  in  the  direction  of  registration  of 
teachers,  would  be  most  valuable.  They  could 
initiate  such  a movement  in  Ireland  by  requiring 
that  the  teachers  of  schools  claiming  results  fees 
should  possess  certain  definite  qualifications.  I would 
respectfully  suggest  that  there  should  be  added  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  a member  practically 
experienced  in  secondary  education  and  the  working 
of  secondary  schools  as  distinguished  from  university 
education.  I find  that  this  suggestion  has  also 
been  made  by  Dr.  Hiine  in  his  written  answers  to 
queries,  at  page  17.  The  -reasons  are  set  forth  by 
him  very  fully ; I shall  not  therefore  take  up  time 
by  going  into  them,  but  briefly  state  that  the 
practical  experience  of  such  a Commissioner  would 
remove  many  of  the  so-called  defects  of  the  system, 
defects  which  are  not  inherent  to  and  inseparable 
from  the  system  itself,  but  arise  out  of  the  present 
method  of  its  administration.  I would  urge  the 
abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade.  It  is  unde- 
sirable to  subject  the  average  child  under  14  years 
of  age  to  the  strain  of  public  competitive  examination. 
The  evil  arising  therefrom  is  not  so  evident  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  studentship  of  the  successful 
candidates  as  towards  the  close  of  their  school 
career,  when  it  can  be  observed  that  students  who 
have  not  been  subjected  year  by  year  from  12  years 
of  age  to  public  examination  show  more  zest  for 
their  university  and  professional  examinations  than 
those  who  have  begun  at  12  years  of  age.  In  the  case 
of  unsuccessful  candidates  the  dispiriting  effects  of 
a sense  of  failure  materially  influence  the  student’s 
estimate  ofhis  own  powers,  to  his  subsequent  detriment. 
If  the  grade  be  retained,  it  should  be  free  from  the 
element  of  competition,  and  the  examination  should 
become  merely  qualificative.  The  present  range  of 
subjects  should  be  widened  by  the  inclusion  of  natural 
science  and  the  theory  of  music.  Students  should  be 
permitted  to  present  themselves  a second  time  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  respectively,  provided  they 
are  still  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  age.  To 
secure  proper  gradation  of  questions,  to  avoid  in- 
equality of  standard  and  the  injudicious  framing  oi 
papers,  the  examiners  should  be  persons  who  have 
had  practical  experience  as  teachers  or  as  examiners 
of  schools  as  distinct  from  universities.  There  should 
be  at  least  two  examiners  in  each  subject,  and  one 
half  of  the  examiners  should  have  examined  in  the 
previous  year.  A permanent  Board  of  Examiners, 
formed  from  those  who  have  had  experience  under  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  should  be  appointed  to 
revise  the  examination  papers  and  to  act  as  advisers 
in  the  selection  of  text-books.  This  latter  point  is 
extremely  important.  A complaint,  not  without  good 
foundation,  is  widely  m§de  in  respect  of  text-books 
hitherto  prescribed  from  two  points  of  view—  suit- 
ability and  accuracy.  When  text-books  have  evi- 
dently been  prepared  with  special  regard  for 
Intermediate  purposes,  and  these  particular  editions 
are  named  in  the  programme,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  should  bear  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Intermediate  Board,  an  imprimatur  which  should  be 
the  result  of  a close  scrutiny  and  thorough  know- 
3X2 
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Feb.  15,  isnn.  ledge.  Centre  superintendents  should  be  persons  who 
Miss  Mulvanv  ^ave  -*la^  Previous  practical  knowledge  of  the  method 
b.a.  ' ' of  conducting  written  examinations.  An  inexperi- 

enced superintendent  has  it  in  her  power  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  success  of  the  students.  This  I 
speak  of  from  practical  knowledge.  I consider  it  un- 
desirable to  administer  separate  papers  for  pass  and 
honour  questions,  but  I should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Board  revert  to  its  practice  in  earlier  years  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  pass  and  honour  questions  on  the 
same  paper,  the  candidate  for  honours  to  be  liable  for 
both  portions  of  the  paper,  the  pass  candidate  to  be 
required  to  obtain  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  pass  questions.  The  practice  of  stating 
. alter  each  question  the  mark  value  assigned  to  it  by 
the  examiner  is  to  be  recommended.  Examiners 
should  be  clearly  instructed  that  the  pass  questions 
are  to  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of  qualification  of 
candidates,  while  honour  questions  only  are  to  be 
selective.  Want  of  observance  of  this  principle  is  an 
example  of  a defect  noticeable  year  after  year,  not 
inherent  to  the  system,  but  arising  out  of  insufficient 
overlooking  of  detail  in  the  administrative  powers.  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  publication  of 
the  results.  Remedies  for  the  evils  which  are  stated 
to  arise  from  their  publication  are  to  be  found  if  the 
Board  will  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  They 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  a Board  of 
Appeal  in  cases  of  unprofessional  practice.  Where 
an  accusation  of  the  kind  has  been  proved  true,  they 
■Should  withhold  results  fees  either  in  part  or  wholly 
from  the  unscrupulous  manager.  Specialisation  in  the 
Senior  Grade  is  desirable  and  practicable,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a series  of  groups  by  the  side  of  the 
present  system,  but  to  specialise  at  an  earlier  age  is 
against  the  principles  of  true  education  of  the  young, 
which  should  aim  at  the  development  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  weaker  faculties.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
make  history  a separate  subject.  I would  not  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  in  any  grade 
lower  than  the  Senior.  Until  a student’s  critical  and 
reflective  powers  have  been  developed,  the  study  of 
history  exercises  what  Mr.  Latham  calls-  “por- 
tative memory  ” only,  as  distinguished  from 
“ assimilative  memory.”  One  of  the  defects 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  method  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  Intermediate  system  is  that 
the  “ portative  memory”  is  too  largely  required. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Intermediate  Board 
should  examine  in  religious  knowledge,  framing  their 
papers  on  the  principles  of  religion  common  to  all 
Chiistian  denominations.  This  I would  strongly 
deprecate.  It  would  at  best  be  but  a half-measure 
requiring  completion  at  the  hands  of  the  various 
religious  bodies,  and  as  the  certificate  of  the  Board, 
on  t he  success  of  a candidate,  would  convev  a certain 
idea  of  finality,  manj  might  not  be  induced  to  pursue 
their  studies  further.  I consider  that  results  fees 
should  be  paid  per  caput,  not  per  subject.  In  this 
way  the  pupil’s  confidence  in  a teacher’s  selection  of 
subjects  for  him  would  not  be  impaired,  and  the 
temptation  to  an  unscrupulous  teacher  of  making  the 
pupil  a result-earning  machine  would  be  removed. 
With  reference  to  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
of  over-pressure  causing  failure  of  health,  I do  not 
myself  know  of  any  cases.  Eighty- two  exhibitioners 
' in  the  Junior  and  Preparatory  Grades-  have  been 
under  my  care  in  my  headmistresship,  and  their 
subsequent  careers  are  fully  known  to  me.  Of  48 
who  are  now  22  years  of  age  and  upward,  22  are  self- 
supporting  as  teachers,  2 as  missionaries,  1 as  a 
medical  doctor,  2 as  Post  Office  clerks,  10  have 
married,  2 have  died,  but  from  causes  wholly  remote 
from  those  associated  with  brain  pressure.  Before 
this  Commission  recently,  evidence  was  given  by  very 
distinguished  specialists  as  regards  eyesight  in 
schools.  I would  wish  to  add,  with  respect  to  that 
evidence,  that  school  children  apparently  furnish  a 
large  class  of  patients,  but  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  defects  have 


escaped  detection  in  the  private  home.  These  defects 
at  once  become  observable  when  blackboards,  wall 
maps,  etc.,  have  f o be  used.  Cases  of  congenital  short- 
sight,  astigmatism,  and  even  partial  blindness  have  fre- 
quently to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  parents  on 
the  arrival  of  new  pupils.  Spinal  curvature  in  the  same 
way  largely  escapes  detection  at  home.  I have  only 
one  thing  further  to  add — that  with  reference  to  the 
unsuitability  of  text-books,  I wish  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  text-l  ook  in  botany.  I would 
suggest  as  a substitute  for  it  Edmonds’  or  Ainsworth 
Davis’s  work.  I have  gone  to  some  trouble  to  find  a 
suitable  text-book  to  recommend.  These  are  the 
chief  points  upon  which  I desire  to  offer  my  evidence. 

Chairman. — I do  not  think  I need  ask  you  any- 
thing further. 

10223.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.-  There  is  one 
question  I should  like  to  ask  you.  You  do  not  think 
there  should  be  separate  honour  and  pass  papers. 
Will  you  kindly  give  your  reasons  for  that? — The 
reason  for  that  is  that  there  is  a very  large  number 
of  children  whose  mental  abilities  are  such  that  you 
cannot  at  any  given  moment  class  them  as  pass 
children  or  honour  children,  and  I think  it  would  be 
harmful  to  a child’s  career,  if  he  were  classed  as  a 
pass  student  when  in  reality  he  might  have  been  able 
to  go  in  for  honours. 

10224.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical 
difficulty  in  the  schools  with  regard  to  the  subdivision, 
of  classes  if  there  were  a separate  examination  ? — There 
would,  in  schools  that  go  in  very  minutely  for  each 
subject,  but  that  is  a thing  I deprecate ; 1 do  not 
think  there  should  be  such  minute  subdivision. 

10225.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — 1.  do  not  quite  see  that 
difficulty  about  the  subdivision  of  classes.  In  many 
cases  the  difference  between  honour  and  pass  is  that 
you  go  on  fuither  in  the  same  subject.  You  have 
at  present  honour  and  pass  questions  on  the  same- 
paper,  only  that  the  students  have  to  pick  out  for 
themselves  which  they  will  attempt? — The  only 
difficulty  that  suggests  itself  in  connection  with  that 
is  that  in  a small  school,  where  there  is  only  one 
teacher  for  the  pass  and  honour  students,  he  teaches 
them  both  together. 

10226.  He  could  go  on  doing  the  same  thing  still, 
The  truth  is  the  honour  students  have  got  to  be  pre- 
pared and  so  have  the  pass  students  ? — But  in  the  kind 
of  paper  which  I have  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  pass 
students  would  not  require  to  go  over  the  whole  of 
the  honour  work  even  where  they  would  be  taught 
that  work  in  their  daily  school  life. 

10227.  I have  not  been  able  yet  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  having  the  pass  and  honour  ques- 
tions in  the  same  paper  and  in  different  papers  ? — 
Having  them  in  the  same  paper  presents  the  pass  and 
honour  questions  at  once  before  the  eye  of  the  student 
going  in  for  examination ; having  them  on  different 
papers  means  that  a student  will  have  to  declare 
before  the  examination  whether  he  takes  the  pass  or 
honour  paper,  and  the  notice  for  the  Intermediate 
examination  is  required  in  .the  fifth  month  of  the 
school  year — four  months  before  the  examination 
comes  off. 

10228.  I would  not  contemplate  the  student  having 
to  make  up  his  mind  so  early  as  thet.  However,  it 
is  a small  detail,  and  not  worth  pressing  you  about. 
What  I want  to  ask  you  now  is  this.  You  talk 
about  inefficient  superintendents  impeding  the  pupils. 
In  what  way  is  that  done  ? — I can  give  a practical 
example  of  that.  Not  many  years  ago  a student  who 
was  a very  good  mathematical  candidate  was  workiog 
at  her  Euclid  paper — her  deductions — and  just  as  the 
time  was  coming  to  a close  the  centre  superintendent 
came  up  and  took  up  her  answer-book  to  see  that  the 
girl  had  numbered  her  paper  properly.  She  took  the 
paper  out  of  her  hand,  and  so  disturbed  the  girl  that 
she  lost  the  thread  of  her  work  and  was  not-  able  to 
finish  it,  and  that  took  some  forty  or  fifty  marks  off  the 
paper.  I did  not  report  that  case. 
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10229.  It  would  be  her  duty  to  see  that  the  paper 
was  properly  marked,  and  on  ? — There  is  a proper 

time  to  do  that,  and  a centre  superintendent  should 
know  that,  and  do  it  at  the  proper  time. 

10230.  There  is  this  difficulty  about  superinten- 
dents— that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  supervise  the 
superintendents.  If  a superintendent  makes  a mis- 
take, or  does  anything  of  that  kind,  we  seldom  hear 
of  it,  because  people  do  not  like  to  complain  ? — I 
think  so,  because  I think  it  has  probably  got  vex-v 
widely  known  that  most  of  the  superintendents  who 
are  not  teachers  have  been  appointed  out  of  motives 
— shall  I say,  of  charity  1 

10231.  I would  not  admit  that  at  all.  I think  we 
are  generally  very  particular  (I  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self) in  inquiring  into  the  antecedents  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  a recommendation — a tiling  we  always  look 
to — to  have  had  experience  in  managing  large"  classes 
of  girls — I do  not  say  to  be  actually  employed  at  the 
moment  in  teaching,  but  at  some  time  in  the  past. 
People  who  have  had  experience  of  that  kind  in 
former  days  ought  not  to  be  disqualified  from  doing 
the  same  again? — I am  afraid  that  is  the  general  im- 
pression. There  is  another  point  of  view,  too,  which 
I wish  to  put  before  you.  I would  like  to  see  the 
centre  superintendents  qualified  for  their  posts.  I 
have  had  coming  as  centre  superintendents  ladies 
whose  English  was  not  very  grammatical,  for  instance, 
and  I think  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  to  employ  such  people  in  that 
capacity. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — We  do  not  examine  the  super- 
intendents; if  we  take  steps  to  see  that  they  are 
vigilant  and  honest,  that  is  all  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Custodes  quis  custodiet. 

O’Conor  Don. — I do  not  wish  to  ask  any  questions. 

10232.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I understand 
that  you  prefer  that  the  results  should  be  paid  on  a 
general  written  examination  as  at  present? — Provided 
that  inspection  has  first-  been  satisfied  ; I make  that  a 
sine  qua  non. 

10233.  That  is,  the  inspector  is  to  see  that  the 
work  has  been  properly  done  in  the  school,  and  the 
results  fees  should  entirely  depend  upon  the  written 
examination  ; is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Quite  so. 

10234.  No  penalty  then  would  attach  in  the  case  of 
an  inspector  reporting  unfavourably  of  the  school  in  any 
particular? — Oh,  yes,  there  would  be  a penalty 
attached. 

10235.  How  would  that  operate  ? — Until  the  school 
had  justified  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  inspector  and  of 
the  Board  he  represents,  that  school  would  not  be 
eligible  for  results  fees. 

Iu236.  The  school  would  not  be  recognised  as  a 
school  eligible  to  present  pupils  ? — Quite  so. 

10237.  Then  would  the  inspector  look  into  the 
methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  the  number  and  quali- 
fications of  the  staff? — I am  not  pi’epared  to  px-ess 
that  point,  because  I think  that  would  have  a ten- 
dency to  run  teaching  into  a groove.  “ Many  men, 
many  minds.” 

10238.  You  have  not  had  experience  of  such  evils 
resulting  from  over-pressure  as  were  represented  in 
the  medical  testimony  that  is  on  our  notes  of  evidence  ? 
— No. 

10239.  And,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes  beyond 
your  own  school,  have  you  Lad  any  experience  that 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  that  medical  evidence 
was  fully  justified  by  the  facts  1 — I do  not  like  to  give 
evidence  on  mere  hearsay.  I should  prefer  not  to 
answer  that  question. 

10240.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  no  evidence  which 
contradicts  your  experience  at  your  school  ?—  J ust  so. 

I like  to  speak  only  of  things  which  I know. 

10241.  I suppose-  such  physical  defects  as  have  been 
complained  of  arise  from  a great  vaxiety  of  causes 
besides  school  work  ? — Quite  so. 

10242.  I happen  to  have  noticed  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch  a statement  to  which  I will  draw  your 
attention.  He  is  defending  written  examinations — 


commending  them  on  their  own  merit  as  an  educa-  Feb.  15, 1899. 
tional  instrument,  and  he  says,  speaking  of  written  j£iss  Mulvany 
examinations  and  the  tendency  to  over-pressure  : b.a. 

“ Nature  is  very  kind  to  young  people,  and  restores 
their  energies  to  their  proper  balance  vex-y  soon  ; and 
she  will  do  it,  we  may  be  sux-e,  quite  as  readily  with 
the  intellectual  as  with  the  physical  powers.  For  one 
authentic  case  of  permanent  injux-y  to  the  health  of  a 
school  boy  or  girl  from  too  much  mental  exercise, 
there  are  twenty  examples  of  scholars  who  suffer  from 
idleness  or  inaction  ” % — Yes.  I would  like  to  add,  as 
agreeing  with  that  opinion,  that  it  has  come  under 
my  notice  that  many  of  the  evils  which  are  said  to 
result  from  over-pressux-e,  really  result  from  unhealthy 
buildings.  I was  asked,  as  an  educational  expert,  to 
advise  the  mother  of  a school-girl  who  suffered  a great 
deal  from  headache.  On  questionixxg  the  child  I found 
that  she  was  taught  from  10  o’clock  till  3 in  the  front 
parlour  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  with  no  extra 
means  of  ventilation.  In  the  centi-al  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  school  would  be  pretty  well  exhausted  of  air, 
she  was  put  under  physical  instruction — a thing, 
which  above  all  others,  it  is  desirable  should  be  done 
in  pure  air.  I mention  that,  as  an  instance  within  my 
own  knowledge ; and  I think  anaemia  and  all  these 
other  things  arise  fx-orn  want  of  proper  inspection  of 
school  buildings. 

10243.  Might  not  these  x-esults  follow  from  doing 
home  work,  apart  altogether  from  the  school’s  unhealthy 
surroundings? — I do  not  think  that  would  be  very 
likely  to  arise,  because  the  home  work  is  done  in  a 
room  intexxded  for  family  use,  and  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, while  the  school  work  should  be  done  in  lax-ge 
rooms  intended  only  for  school  work. 

10244.  Of  course  that  raises  a difficult  question. 

Many  of  these  teachers  cannot  provide  themselves 
with  better  school  accommodation  ? — The  feeling  that 
I have  in  my  mind  about  that  (I  felt  it  when  we  were 
tx-ying  to  get  proper  buildings  for  Alexandra 
School,  which  we  have  been  able  to  earn  for  ourselves) 
is  that  thex-e  should  be  some  such  scheme  as  this  ; that 
the  Treasury  and  the  Intermediate  Board  should  be 
looked  to,  and  legislation  should  be  sought  to  empower 
them  to  lend  money  to  managex-s  of  schools  on  such 
terms  as  it  is  lent  to  the  primary  schools,  or  on  such 
terms  as  it  is  lent  (as  was  alluded  to  by  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  this  morning)  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Act.  If  a mortgage  could  be  got  of  the  buildings  I 
would  prefer  that  to  a policy  of  insurance  on  the  lives 
of  persons  interested ; and  the  buildings  would,  of 
course,  become  the  property  of  the  Treasury,  supposing 
the  individual  who  had  borrowed  the  money  were  un- 
able to  meet  the  interest. 

10245.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  continuance 
of  the  school  in  that  case? — Probably  unless  the 
district  was  depopulated,  there  would  always  be  need 
for  a school,  and  the  school  buildings  would  continue 
to  be  used. 

10246.  Subject  to  the  x-epayment  of  the  loan  the 
building  would  be  the  property  of  the  private- 
individual  ? — Yes. 

10247.  But  suppose  that  thex-e  was  a failure  to 
return  the  loan? — If  there  was  a failure  to  pay  the 
instalments  of  the  loan  I would  advise  then,  or 
suggest,  that  the  building  should  become  the  property 
of  the  lender. 

10248.  That  is  of  the  State? — Yes,  the  State. 

10249.  But  after  the  loan  was  repaid  ? — Then  it 
would  become  the  private  property  of  the  individual. 

10250.  Thex-e  would  be  no  certainty  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  school  ? — No,  no  certainty. 

10251.  There  is  another  matter  that  would  come 
into  view  under  such  a scheme.  In  the  smaller  towns 
and  distx-icts  you  have  of  coux-se  various  religious 
denominations  x-epresented,  and  if  the  State  lent  money 
how  would  you  ax-range  that  the  different  religious 
denominations  should  get  equal  advantages  under  the 
State,  would  you  allow  a school  for  each  .denomin- 
ation?— Yes,  unmistakably.  .1  am  wholly  in  favour 
of  denominational  education. 
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10252.  Chairman. — The  State  lends  money  for 
Glebes,  and  they  are  denominational. 

10253.  Rev.  Dr.  Martin. — You  would  multiply 
the  number  of  small  schools  in  that  way ? — I don't 
think  it  would  multiply  them  very  much.  I think 
that  the  number  at  present  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise is  much  in  excess  of  the  number  that  would  be 
brought  into  existence  in  the  way  1 suggest. 

10254.  Dr.  Barkley. — I understand  that  in  the 
Alexandra  school  you  have  to  do  only  with  the  Pre- 
paratory and  Junior  Grades! — Yes,  solely. 

10255.  Those  who  go  for  the  higher  Grades  are 
prepared  in  the  Alexandra  College! — Yes. 

10256.  Of  course  you  know  that  before  the  Prepa- 
ratory Grade  was  instituted  children  of  12  or  13  often 
went  in  for  the  Junior  Grade! — Yes. 

10256a.  Was  that  as  much  the  case  in  Dublin  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country! — I think  not.  They 
were  only  sent  in  in  special  cases  where  they  were 
quite  fit  for  it.  I have  at  present  a child  of  1 2 who 
lias  been  in  preparation  for  some  time,  and  whom  I. 
despair  of  ever  getting  into  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
now  that  the  age  limit  has  been  moved  on  for  a year. 

10257.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  guardians  of  children  in  the  Alexandra 
School  to  their  going  in  for  the  Intermediate  exam- 
ination!— Yes,  a very  small  proportion  of  my  children 
go  in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

10258.  That  is  largely  on  account  of  the  objection 
of  the  parents!— Yes. 

10259.  What  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  have 
gone  in  for  the  examination! — There  were  187 
eligible  last  November  twelve  months,  by  reason  of 
their  age,  and  of  these  only  57  entered. 

10260,  How  many  passed  1 — 25,  but  we  had  un- 
fortunately an  outbreak  of  measles,  which  very  much 
reduced  our  passes. 

10261.  As  regards  inexperienced  Superintendents, 
there  cannot  be  very  many  of  them,  because  most  of 
our  Superintendents  are  those  who  have  superintended 
in  previous  years.  Only  a very  few  are  appointed  for 
the  first  time  each  year! — But  I am  afraid  that 
probably  owing  to  our  own  supineness  in  not  report- 
ing to  the  Board,  when  they  have  committed  a mistake 
one  year,  they  repeat  it  in  the  next  year.  I am  now 
giving  evidence  against  ourselves — I think  part  of  the 
blame  may  be  laid  to  our  own  supineness. 

10262.  Of  course  there  are  differences  between 
different  Superintendents ; one  may  be  more  punctual 
than  another  for  instance  in  coming  in  at  the  proper 
hour,  and  another  may  be  more  fussy  1 — Fussiness  is 
the  main  defect.  Unpunctuality  is  not  so  observable. 
Fussiness  is  a serious  defect  with  many  Super- 
intendents who  come  to  us. 

10263.  Possibly  you  get  more  than  your  share  of 
inexperienced  Superintendents,  because  they  may  be 
put  first  to  work  in  Dublin,  so  as  to  be  more 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners'!— Quite  so. 

10264.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  WALsn. — I understand,  Miss 
Mulvany,  that  the  Alexandra  School,  rather  than  the 
Alexandra  College,  works  in  connection  with  the 
Intermediate  Beard  ? — Yes  ; the  Alexandra  College 
has  a number  of  classes  preparing  for  other  exam- 
inations. We  found  when  the  Intermediate  Act  was 
instituted  that  we  had  in  almost  no  respect  to  change 
our  curriculum  in  the  school,  and  pupils  not  going 
in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  receive  exactly 
the  same  teaching  as  the  students  who  are  going  in. 

10265.  You  have  stated  that  out  of  187  pupils 
eligible,  only  twenty-five  passed  the  examination,  that 
is,  there  were  only  twenty-five  on  whom  the  stamp  of 
the  State  has  been  set  as  ha\ing  received  a satisfactory 
education  according  to  our  existing  standards  !— 
Quite  so. 

10266.  -Don’t  you  think  this  goes  to  show  that  our 
existing  standard  is  an  unsuitable,  not  to  say  an  al- 
together erroneous,  one! — Yes. 


10267.  If  our  system  was  properly  conducted,  T 
take  it  you  would  wish  to  see  the  entire  187  sub- 
mitted in  some  -way  to  the  examinations  ? — No, 
because  not  all  the  children  would  be  fit  subjects  for 
examination. 

10268.  If  the  State  has  anything  to  do  with  Inter- 
mediate education  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  in  an 
important  school;likeyour3,  there  should  be  some  means 
of  recognizing  these  children  as  being  educated.  You 
say  only  twenty-five  passed,  out  of  1 87  pupils.  That 
seems  the  largest  disproportion  we  have  had  yet! — 
Only  fifty-seven  went  in ; and  twenty-five  passed. 

10269.  That  means  that  out  of  187  who  might  have 
gone  in,  130  were  not  even  submitted  to  this  im- 
portant test  which  is  maintained  at  such  expense  to 
the  State! — Yes,  but  it  is  right  to  state  that  that 
187  includes  children  aged  about  fourteen,  who  come 
to  me  from  the  country  not  knowing  even  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  others  were  unable  to  go  in, 
owing  to  weakness  of  constitution  or  other  causes. 

10270.  But  even  after  all  allowances  are  made,  the 
figures  seem  to  show  something  wrong  in  our  system. 
I do  not  at  all  suggest  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  the  working  of  the  Alexandra  School ?— The 
system  is  not  popular,  that  is  the  answer,  and  we 
don’t  press  the  girls  to  go  in. 

10271.  In  what  sense  is  it  not  popular ! — I have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  rind  out  from  parents  what  their 
reasons  are  for  not  wishing  the  children  to  go  in  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations.  I consider  parents  have 
certain  rights  over  their  children,  and  if  they  say  they 
don’t  want  them  togo  in,  itisnot  for  me  to  question  that. 

10272.  But  yon  see  the  result  of  that  unpopularity 
is,  that  out  of  187  pupils,  or  out  of  perhaps  150  who 
would  be  eligible  to  be  presented  for  examination, 
only  fifty-seven  actually  went  in! — There  were  not 
so  many  as  150  eligible  to  go  in. 

10273.  What  was  (he  number! — I should  think 
about  110. 

10274.  And  only  about  half  that  number  were  sent 
forward  for  examination  1 — Yes. 

10275.  Owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  system? 
— Quite  so. 

1027 6.  You  mentioned  a book  on  Botany.  I should 
wish  to  have  the  name  for  my  own  information! — 
Edmonds’  Botanyfor  Beginners  and  Botany  for  Schools 
are  suitable  if  the  subject  be  added  to  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  and  Ainsworth  Davis’s  is  an  admirable  book 
for  Junior  Grade  Students.  It  might  be  used  instead 
of  Thome’s,  which  is  a very  expensive  book.  It  is  a 
six  shilling  book. 

10277.  In  connection  with  loans  for  school  build- 
ings, you  are  aware  that  the  State,  in  the  case  of 
primary  schools,  does  not  confine  its  action  to  giving 
loans,  but  that  it  goes  the  length  of  giving  grants  for 
schools  ? — Yes. 

10278.  Are  you  aware  that,  when  a grant  is  given, 
if  the  money  is  paid  back  by  the  school  authorities  to 
the  State,  the  State  regards  the  school  as  perfectly 
free  thenceforward  from  its  control! — Yes. 

10279.  It  remains  under  the  control  of  the  State  in 
trust  for  the  purpose  of  education,  only  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  grant  remains  unpaid ! — Quite  so. 

10280.  I suppose  your  idea  would  be  that  in  the 
Intermediate  system  the  loan  should  be  given,  and 
when  the  loan  was  paid  off  the  school  should  be  per- 
fectly free  ? — Yes. 

10281.  You  are  in  favour  of  having  the  theory  of 
music  not  merely  kept  in  its  present  position  ; but  ex- 
tended to  the  Preparatory  Grade? — Yes. 

10282.  That  is,  if  the  Preparatory  Grade  be  con- 
tinued, you  think  music  should  be  introduced  into  its 
programme  ? — Quite  so. 

10283.  Then  I take  it  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a 
change  that  has  been  recommended  to  us,  the  removal 
of  music,  even  of  the  theory  of  music,  from  the  girls' 
programme? — Certainly  not. 

10284.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — A great  number  of  our 
witnesses  recommend  us  to  diminish  very  greatly  the 
amount  paid  to  exhibitioners  and  add  tr  the  results 
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fees  in  proportion.  With  reference  to  wliat  you  have 
said  about  the  reluctance  of.  parents  to  send  in  their 
children  for  the  examinations,  don’t  you  think  that 
tendency  would  be  increased  if  you  diminished  the 
number  of  the  exhibitions ’—Certainly,  the  exhi- 
bitions are  a very  valuable  addition  to  the  incomes  of 
middle  class  people. 

10285.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  as  to  our  giving  fees  on  such  a small  proportion 
of  the  pupils  whoare  receiving  education  in  the  schools, 
would  not  that  be  likely  to  be  increased  if  the  number 
of  exhibitions  was  very  much  diminished  ’—Yes. 

10286.  I do  not  think  myself  that  it  makes  much 
difference  to  the  managers  of  schools.  Suppose  you 
had  100  pupils  and  50  were  sent  in  for  the  examina- 


tion, would  it  make  any  important  difference  to  you 
whether  what  you  received  was  given  for  the  teaching 
of  100  pupils  or  50,  if  the  amount  were  not  reduced 
in  the  latter  case?— Not  the  slightest  difference,  I 
should  say.  Tt  has  been  urged  here  that  the  exhi- 
bitions have  been  used  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  Alexandra  School  we  have  the  exhibitions  paid 
not  in  money  but  in  kind,  and  invariably  I find  those 
exhibitions  presented  to  the  child  by  the  well-to-do 
parents  in  the  shape  of  a gold  watch  or  something  of 
that  kind.  With  others,  as  I have  said,  the  exhibition 
adds  to  the  income  of  middle  class  persons,  and  they 
could  not  educate  their  children  without  it. 


Feb,  IS,  1S99. 


Mbs  Mulvany, 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Hf.nry  S.  MTntosh,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  examined. 


10287.  Chairman. — You  are  manager  of  the  Me- 
thodist College.  Belfast  ?-  I am  called  Headmaster. 

10288.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  there? 
I have  been  there  since  September,  1890. 

10289.  For  11  years  you  taught  English  in  the 
Alexandra  College,  Dublin  ’—Yes. 

102S0.  And  for  eight  years  you  were  teaching 
classics  in  the  University  College,  Blackrock  ? Yes. 

10291.  So  that  your  educational  experience  extends 
over  25  years  ? — Yes. 

10292.  I have  a memorandum  here  as  to  the  mat- 
ters concerning  which  you  desire  to  give  evidence. 
The  first  matter  on  that  paper  is  inspection.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  us  what  views  you  wish  to  submit 
with  reference  to  inspection  ?— Of  course  as  far  as  I 
can  see  the  Commission  have  left  the  question  of  in- 
spection pretty  well  open. 

10293.  We  have  left  everything  open? — Yes,  but 
when  they  say  inspection  ” they  have  not  given  us 
much  idea  of  what  they  mean  by  inspection. 

10294.  We  have  no  meaning  at  present.  If  it  is 
determined  there  will  be  inspection  we  must  then 
determine  what  will  be  exactly  the  nature  of  the  in- 
spection, but  what  we  want  to  ascertain  is  the  views 
of  the  witnesses  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any 
inspection,  and  if  so,  what  kind  the  inspection  should 
be,  and  what  should  be  the  results  of  it? — Well,  Dr. 
ilolloy  instanced  the  case  of  the  inspection  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission.  It  is  a very  simple 
thing.  It  amounts  to  a series  of  questions  being  sub- 
mitted to  headmasters  of  schools,  which  they  answer, 
and  that  the  Commission  send  down  an  inspector  to 
verify  the  answers  and  see  that  they  have  been  cor- 
rect. They  have  chiefly  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
buildings,  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  whether  the 
buildings  are  adequate  to  the  number  of  pupils  which 
they  contain.  Of  course,  that  is  an  inspection  which 
merely  lasts  one  day.  That  sort  of  inspection  could 
be  carried  out  very  easily,  and  it  also  could  be  extended 
to  the  testing  of  whether  the  school  possessed  proper 
fittings  for  teaching  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
provided  the  Commission  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  practical  teaching  in  these  subjects. 

10295.  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  there  should  be 
practical  teaching  in  chemistry  ? — I think  so  ; but 
education  in  Ireland  must  be  very  much  governed  by 
the  universities,  and  in  the  universities  for  pass  men, 
of  course,  there  is  no  chemistry,  and  for  what  we  call 
ordinary  natural  science  there  are  lectui-es  but  not 
any  accompanying  experiments  or  machines.  For  in- 
stance, I was  taught  hydrostatics  by  the  late  Dr. 
Galbraith,  and  he  told  us  all  about  airpumps,  but  he 
had  not  an  airpump  in  the  room,  and  I remember  him 
also  lecturing  us  on  arrows  placed  before  concave 
innrors,  but  we  never  had  a concave  mirror. 

10296.  Is  the  result  in  your  opinion  that  we  should 
not  insist  on  any  practical  teaching  of  chemistry  or 
natural  philosophy  ? — That  is  a matter  for  the  Board 
to  take  the  opinion  of  experts  on.  Some  experts  have 
told  me  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  set  papers  in  these 


subjects  which  will  tell  an  examiner  whether  a boy 
has  been  taught  practically  or  not. 

10297.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  form  an  opinion, 
or  you  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  at  present, 
as  to  whether  we  should  have  any  practical  examina- 
tion in  chemistry  ? — Well,  1 have  heard  such  very 
different  opinions  as  to  the  question.  Certain  experts 
in  chemistry  have  told  me  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a satisfactory  examination  in  chemistry  with- 
out a practical  test. 

10298.  Do  you  say  we  should  not  satisfy  ourselves 
that  there  was  any  practical  teaching  of  chemistry  in 
schools  ? — The  question  is,  can  you  satisfy  yourselves 
of  it  through  the  medium  of  the  papers  set  in  June? 

10299.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  practical 
teaching  in  chemistry  ?— Decidedly  there  should  be 
practical  teaching,  but  that  is  a different  thing  from  a 
practical  examination. 

10300.  Do  you  think  we  should  satisfy  ourselves 

that  there  was  practical  teaching  in  the  school  ? The 

first  point  is,  if  the  Commission  are  satisfied  that  there 
must  be  practical  teaching  in  the  schools,  they  should 
adopt  some  method  of  satisfying  themselves  that  there 
is  such  practical  teaching.  Certain  experts  in 
chemistry  have  told  me  that  the  Board  can  test  that 
by  the  medium  of  examination  papers,  while  others 
have  told  me  that  they  cannot  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  I am  not  competent  to  judge  as  to  this  • but 
suppose  the  Board  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
necessary  to  test  it  by  a practical  examination,  I think 
it  could  be  very  easily  done.  The  same  sets  of  papers 
could  be  sent  round  to  all  the  centres  in  Ireland  in 
which  a practical  examination  could  be  held,  and  the 
superintendents  should  be  competent  to  judge  whether 
the  practical  work  was  properly  carried  out  or  not. 

10301.  You  have  referred  to  the  university  courses  • 
do  you  think  we  should  form  our  programme  solely 
with  a view  to  students  proceeding  to  the  university  ? 
—I  don’t  think  so,  but  I think  that  the  programme 
would  be  very  much  framed  for  you. 

10302.  That  is,  you  think  the  only  people  who  will 
come  in  under  our  system  are  those  who  intend 
to  proceed  to  a university  ?— No,  I do  not  say  that  • 
but  if  you  observe  in  the  last  20  years  you  have 
worked  round  nearly  to  the  subjects  of  the  university 
and  if  you  get  the  subjects  that  give  the  maximum 
total  in  the  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  you 
have  Greek,  Latin,  English,  one  modern  language,  and 
mathematics,  which  is  exactly  the  course  required  for 
the  matriculation  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin 

103  3.  Is  not  that  rather  an  argument  that  our 
programme  is  wrong  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; but  I think  it 
is  probably  incomplete,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
would  like  to  see  specialisation  in  the  Senior  Grade 
Then  the  next  point  is,  suppose  the  inspection  were 
carried  a step  further,  is  it  your  view  that  the  inspector 
should  go  round  the  schools  and  listen  to  the  teaching  ? 


Mr.  Henry  S. 
M'lntosh,  m.a. 
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10304.  I' have  no  view  at  all  I assume  you.  We 
want  to  get  your  views,  instead  of  being  here  to  be 
cross-examined  ourselves,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
anything  you  have  to  say  with  reference  to  in- 
spection ? — Well,  if  that  is  so,  I don’t  think 
many  who  recommend  it  clearly  understand  what  it 
means — that  it  means  sending  an  inspector  into  the 
schools  to  listen  to  the  teaching,  and  then  report  to 
the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  whether  the 
teaching  is  good  or  bad.  I leave  the  Protestant 
schools  out  of  account  altogethei-,  because  it  might  be 
supposed  the  “personal  equation  ” came  in. 
Let  us  take  Catholic  colleges.  The  official 
corresponding  most  nearly  to  the  Protestant  head- 
master is  called  in  Catholic  colleges  the  “dean 
of  studies”  or  the  “prefect  of  studies.”  Con- 
sider the  amount  of  training  that  man  has  had  before 
he  attains  that  position.  For  seven  years  probably  he 
has  been  a probationer.  Since  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
has  been  in  a certain  amount  of  control  over  boys.  II  e 
has  been  taught  how  to  obey  and  how  to  command. 
He  has  been  looked  up  to  by  those  under  his  charge, 
and  he  has  been  reprimanded  by  his  superiors.  He 
has  had  most  extensive  experience  in  teaching,  and 
what  I would  like  to  know  from  those  persons  who  so 
highly  recommend  a system  of  inspection  is,  where  you 
are  to  get  a man  who  is  competent  to  report  on  the 
work  of  a man  like  a prefect  of  studies  in  one  of  our 
leading  Catholic  colleges  ? 

10305.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inspection  ? — No,  except  that  I think  it  abso- 
lutely impracticable  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
Irish  colleges. 

10306.  The  next  matter  on  your  paper  before  us  is 
that  of  viva  voce  examinations.  * Well,  what  do  you 
say  as  to  that  ? — I don’t  think  they  can  be  carried  out 
The  reason  they  are  recommended  also  is  probably 
through  the  influence  of  the  university.  In  most 
universities  the  viva  voce  examinations  are  extremely 
good.  They  have  a long  time  to  spend  over  it,  and 
the  examiner  is  absolutely  free  to  lead  the  pupil  on, 
and  ask  him  questions  arising  out  of  his'  answers  to 
previous  questions,  and  thus  study  his  mind  completely. 
I cannot  see  how  that  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  an 
Intermediate  examination.  If  you  have  an  inspector 
asking  questions,  you  must  give  him  a strict  set,  say, 
of  twenty-five  questions  to  be  asked,  and  he  must  ask 
them,  and  not  go  outside  them,  or  if  he  does  there 
would  be  endless  complaints  all  over  the  country,  and 
this  would  destroy  the  confidence  that  all  classes  have 
in  the  fairness  of  the  pi’esent  system  of  examination. 

10307.  I don’t  suppose  you  attach  any  importance 
to  the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages? — I attach 
. the  very  greatest  importance  to  it ; but  do  you  think 
•there  is  any  ground  for  the  statement — : — 

10308.  Now  you  are  asking  questions  of  me  again. 
We  are  here  to  receive  any  information  that  you  are 
willing  to  give  us,  not  to  answer  questions  ? — You 
must  pardon  me,  Chi,ef  Baron,  because,  of  course,  as 
Falstaff  says,  “ It  is  my  vocation.” 

10309.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  we  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  any  test  of  the  pronunciation  of  modern 
languages  ?—  I think  before  finally  sending  in  your  re- 
port you  might  send  round  inspectors  to  see  whether 
French  or  German  is  taught  in  our  schools  with  inade- 
quate attention  to  pronunciation. 

10310.  You  won’t  have  any  further  opportunity  of 
giving  us  information  or  assisting  us  by  your  advice, 
and  if  you  intend  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinion, 
I must  ask  you  to  give  it  to  us  now.  Do  you  think 
we  should  have  any  practical  test  as  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  foreign  languages  ? — As  to  pronunciation,  most 
decidedly. 

10311.  How  would  you  propose  that  we  should  have 
ji  ( —By  ensuring  that  the  teachers  teach  it  properly. 

10312.  How  would  you  ensure  that? — By  the 
method  suggested,  by  sending  round  to  the  schools  to 
see  whether  it  is  done  properly. 


10313.  The  next  matter  in  the  paper  is  practical 
examination  in  science  ? — That  is  a matter  that  arises 
out  of  the  inspection.  I believe  that  could  be  done 
both  in  physics  and  in  chemistry. 

10314.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observations  on 
the  number  of  grades?— I think  that  you  should  do 
away  with  the  Preparatory  Grade,  or  else  substitute 
for  it  a mere  passing  grade,  with  no  competition  in  it. 

10315.  You  have  some  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  proper  gradation  of  questions  in  the  grades.  I think 
that  is  a very  difficult  matter,  because,  as  an  examiner 
under  the  Intermediate  Board  said  to  me,  the.  greatest 
trouble  with  regard  to  questions  that  he  found  in  the 
Intermediate  was  in  the  Middle  Grade.  Not  one 
examiner  in  a thousand  can  properly  set  a Middle 
Grade  paper.  He  will  set  either  a Junior  or  a Senior 
Grade  paper.  The  best  way  to  begin  is  with  the 
proper  gradation  of  books.  In  certain  cases  the 
books  are  very  badly  selected.  Take  the  “ Panegyricus  ” 
of  Isocrates,  which  has  been  set  for  the  Senior  Grade, 
and  in  which  it  is  very  hard  to  set  a difficult 
question  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  pre- 
scribed in  the  Middle  Grade  the  “Apologia”  of  Plato,  in 
which  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  that  could  be  set 
is  unending.  I would  begin  by  being  careful  in  the 
selection  of  books. 

10316.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  student  should  be  allowed  the  choice  of  subjects, 
or  the  choice  of  courses?— He  should  be  allowed  the 
choice  of  courses  in  the  Senior  Grade,  and  a choice  of 
subjects  only  in  the  other  grades. 

10317.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether 
there  should  be  separate  papers  for  the  pass  candidates 
and  the  honour  candidates? — Certainly  not  separate 
papers.  It  would  double  the  staff  in  every  school,  and 
tell  heavily  on  all  of  us.  I think  the  simplest  method 
is  to  ensure  that  the  papers  should  be  fairly  graduated. 
The  first  five  out  of  a dozen  questions  should  be  fairly 
easy,  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood  what  would 
pass  a student.  I think  that  could  be  done  without 
great  trouble. 

10318.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
papers  that  have  been  set  heretofore  were  too  easy  or 
too  difficult  ? — In  certain  cases  the  papers  were  much 
too  difficult.  I attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the 
setting  of  the  papers  was  put  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  excellent  scholars,  but  who  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  were  absolutely  out  of  touch  with  boys, 
and  did  not  know  what  a boy  ought  to  know,  and 
what  he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  know. 

10319.  Yon  wish  to  make  some  observations  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Intermediate  examinations  on  the 
health  of  pupils  ? — Yes,  I wish  to  say  that  I have 
not  seen  any  serious  effects  on  their  health  in  general. 
I have  known  two  very  sad  instances  of  overwork, 
in  cases  whei-e  the  overwork  was  entirely  due  to  the 
boys  themselves,  and  where  the  parents  were  abso- 
lutely unable  to  control  them.  Those  are  the  only 
two  cases  I have  met  since  I have  been  headmaster ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  effects  on  the  eyesight,  and 
the  criticisms  of  the  medical  profession,  I think 
it  is  a very  unfair  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  argument, 
because  the  medical  profession  must  know  pretty  well 
that  ever  so  many  children  are  born  with  a tendency 
to  weak  sight,  and  that  the  number  of  these  has  been 
increasing,  because  for  the  last  150  years  science  has 
been  devoting  itself  to  secure  the  “ survival  of  the 
unfittest.”  When  pupils  have  a tendency  to  weak 
sight,  of  course  if  they  were  wrapped  up  in  cotton 
wool  it  might  not  develop,  but  when  they  read  Inter- 
mediate books  their  sight  grows  worse,  and  it  would 
grow  worse  if  they  only  read  Tit-Bits. 

10320.  Are  the  Intermediate  examinations  really 
a fair  test  of  the  whole  school? — Well,  I speak  in  fear 
and  trembling  of  the  Archbishop,  but  I really  do  think 
they  are  a fair  test.  Take  it  this  way.  A school  has 
200  pupils,  and  80  or  90  go  in.  That  looks  at  first  as 
if  you  were  not  testing  it.  But  you  must  take  out 
those  who  have  already  been  through  the  mill,  and 
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some  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  universities,  while 
-others  are  preparing  for  commercial  life.  Then  you 
have  to  take  out  those  who  are  under  12.  The  Inter- 
mediate system  does  affect  them,  because  every  school 
that  prepares  boys  for  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations models  its  classes  on  the  Intermediate  system, 
and  those  children  will  in  time  go  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  mean- 
time they  are  being  prepared  for  them  and  closely 
attended  to.  Then  there  is  one  class  of  pupils  that  tells 
heavily  on  us  in  the  North,  where  parents  send  a boy 
to  a National  school  until  he  is  13  or  14  and  then 
.send  him  to  us.  I don’t  see  how  you  could  test  that 
boy.  It  is  no  test  of  the  school  to  send  him  in  for 
the  Intermediate  examination.  He  only  carries 
with  him  the  imprimatur  of  the  National  school 
inspector. 

10321.  You  are,  I think,  returned  as  the  manager 
of  two  schools? — I am  manager  of  both  boys’  and 
girls’  schools.  That  is  another  difficulty  that  would 
be  in  the  way  in  case  we  had  inspection.  I think  we 
are  the  only  large  school  in  Ireland  that  has  adopted 
the  American  system  of  having  both  boys  and  girls 
taught  together  in  the  same  class. 

10322.  In  the  boys’  school  how  many  students  were 
there  last  year? — About  220. 

10323.  How  many  are  within  Intermediate  ages  ? 
— I am  not  very  certain.  You  have  the  data  there. 
I did  not  bring  a copy.  They  vary  a good  deal. 

10324.  Well,  roughly  speaking,  how  many  are 
there? — Generally  on  the  average  in  our  third  class 
— those  that  are  below  the  grade  standard — there  are 
about  60,  and  then  in  the  lot  that  are  above  there 
are  about,  I would  say,  35. 

10325.  How  many  are  there  within  the  Inter- 
mediate ages  ? — I would  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
125  or  130. 

10326.  Are  there  not  more  ? Between  what  ages 
are  they  ? — Inside  the  ages  of  12  and  17.  There 
-ought  to  be  about  that  number  of  those  who  are 
working  in  the  Intermediate  classes. 

10327.  How  many  of  those  went  in  for  the  exami- 
nation ? — I think  about  90  went  in. 

10328.  Well,  the  number  that  passed,  49  is  it 
not? — 49. 

10329.  In  the  girls’ school  about  how  many  are  on 
the  roll  within  Intermediate  ages  ? The  entire  number 
on  the  roll  according  to  the  statement  sent  in  was  108. 
There  should  be  some  deductions  from  that — some 
that  are  not  within  the  Intermediate  ages  ? — There 
would  not  be  so  many  girls.  Of  those  108,  there  would 
be  not  more  than  25  who  would  be  outside  the  Inter- 
mediate ages. 

10330.  About  80  would  be  within  the  Intermediate 
ages  ? — Yes  ; I don’t  think  we  sent  in  more  than  40 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

10331.  About  23  passed.  Is  not  that  right? — 
Yes.  Of  those  girls  a great  number  that  come  to  us 
are  residential.  They  are  almost  entirely  ministers’ 
■daughters  who  have  been  scattered  through  the  country 
at  places  where  there  are  inadequate  schools,  and  they 
come  to  us  without  any  preparation,  and  they  are  unfit 
to  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

10332.  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  great  experience 
in  schools  belonging  to  different  religious  denomi- 
nations ? — I have. 

10333.  And  the  remarks  you  give  us  with  regard 
to  inspection  would  apply  to  all  of  those  schools  ? — I 
think  so.  There  is  one  tiling  that  I may  call  your 
attention  to— that  the  Catholic  school  has  a slight  ad- 
vantage over  the  Protestant  school  with  regard  to  in- 
spection. For  instance,  if  you  observe,  all  the  leading 
Catholic  schools  are  managed  by  Orders,  which  are  not 
merely  teaching  Orders  but  missionary  Orders.  Sup- 
posing that  any  principal  of  a college  has  an  under 
teacher  who  may  be  a very  excellent  scholar  and  a 
very  good  man,  excellent  in  every  way,  and  yet  not 
have  the  capacity  for  teaching — it  is  a comparatively 
■easy  matter  to  change  him.  There  is  work  for  him 


all  over  the  world,  as  he  is  in  a missionary  Order.  i®. 15- 1899. 
In  the  Protestant  school,  of  course,  the  headmaster  Mr.  Henry  S. 
is  regulated  very  much  by  what  he  can  pay  a man  ; M'lntosli,  m.a 
and  I think  that  inspection  would  be  very  severe 
on  the  small  school.  The  inspector  would  say,  “ So- 
and-so  is  a very  poor  teacher-,  ” and  all  the  head- 
master could  reply  would  be,  “ I know  he  is,  but  he 
is  as  good  as  I can  get  for  the  money.”  The  Catholic 
school  woidd  decidedly  have  an  advantage  there. 

10334.  If  inspection  were  established? — Yes. 

10335.  Do  you  not  think,  if  inspection  were  estab- 
lished, that  the  almost  necessary  consequence  would  be 
that  the  State  would  require  that  the  teachers  should 
be  certificated  ? — I think  it  would  certainly  lead  up 
to  that.  If  once  inspection  is  established,  you  will  see 
that  the  teachers  must  be  certificated. 

10336.  Chairman. — Would  you  look  upon  that  as 
a great  disadvantage  ? — It  would  be  a further  step 
towards  incorporating  us  under  the  State. 

10337.  The  first  step  towards  State  management  ? 

— Yes.  Once  we  are  under  the  State  and  treated  as 
Civil  servants,  give  us  as  much  inspection  as  you 
like. 

10338.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  say  that  the 
establishment  of  inspection  would  lead  to  the  teachers 
being  certificated.  Give  us  your  reason  for  that? — 

Or  else  inspection  would  be  resultless.  What  are  you 
as  a Board  to  do  if  your  inspector  represents  to  you 
that  a certain  teacher  in  a certain  school  is  deficient  ? 

What  steps  are  you  to  take  ? If  you  take  no  steps, 
inspection  is  valueless. 

10339.  I do  not  see  that  inspection  will  necessarily 
lead  to  the  teacher  being  certificated.  The  step  would 
be  to  disqualify  the  school.  I do  not,  however,  want 
to  discuss  the  matter  ? — I only  mean  that  in  the  long 
run  you  would  have  to  give  some  sort  of  stamp  of 
competency  to  the  teachers,  or  otherwise  the  head- 
masters could  not  be  sure  which  teacher  the  inspector 
might  not  disqualify. 

10340.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  any  example  where 
payment  is  made  by  the  State  on  inspection  in  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  be  certifi- 
cated ? — I don’t  think  so. 

10341.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  example  of  other 
countries,  is  it  not  a necessary  condition  where  the 
State  pays  on  inspection  that  the  State  requires  some 
guarantee  that  the  teacher  is  efficient? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

10342.  And  the  only  means  adopted  in  other 
countries  for  ascertaining  that  is  the  certification  of 
the  teacher  I — Yes. 

10343.  Is  it  not  very  likely  that  as  that  has  been 
the  result  in  other  countries,  it  would  be  also  the 
result  in  Ireland  ? — It  would  have  to  be.  In  reading 
over  this  book  I don’t  think  I have  found  any  large 
and  successful  Catholic  college  in  favour  of  inspection. 

It  would  mean  a great  strain  on  them.  It  would 
mean  that  after  they  bad  served,  say,  seven  years 
under  their  own  rules,  they  would  have  to  serve  an 
extra  time,  I presume,  in  a training  college. 

10344.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  inspection  might  classify  the 
schools,  say,  into  four  classes,  and  that  payment 
should  be  made  ultimately  on  a capitation  grant  in 
accordance  with  the  rank  of  the  school.  Do  you  think 
that  that  would  be  a workable  plan  ? — Do  you  mean 
quite  irrespective  of  the  annual  examination  ? 

10345.  Yes? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  a work- 
able plan  at  all. 

10346.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a disadvantage 
to  get  rid  of  the  annual  written  examination? — 

Decidedly.  . I think  it  is  the  one  and  only  thing  in 
which  everybody  will  have  confidence. 

10347.  On  the  educational  ground,  apart  from  the 
question  of  public  confidence,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  a general  written  examination  ? — Well,  I think  so. 

I think,  decidedly,  that  the  written  examination  has 
every  advantage;  because,  you  see,  frst  of  all,  it  does 
away  with  nervousness,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  of  viva  voce  examination.  Anybody  who 
3 Y 
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is,  1899.  has  to  prepare  pupils  for  a difficult  viva  voce  ex- 
Mr.  Henrv  S.  am> nation,  such  as  a classical  sizarship  in  Trinity 
M'intosli,  M./.  College,  or  a scholarship  iu  the  Royal  University,  will, 
I think,  notice  the  pupils  going  in  are  very  pale,  and 
their  pulses  going  at  the  rate  of  a 100.  I don’t 
believe  that  a viva  voce  examination  of  that  kind, 
where  a large  prize  is  involved,  is  advantageous  for 
the  pupil.  In  your  written  examination  the  pupil 
has  three  hours  for  the  paper,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
time.  Complaints  as  to  want  of  time  are  very  rare 
indeed.  The  pupil  has  time  to  sit  down  and  get  cool 
before  proceeding  to  answer  the  questions  on  the 
paper. 

10348  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  i-ead  Sir 
J oshua  Fitch’s  lectures  ?-— I have,  some  of  them. 

10349.  I notice,  he  says  of  written  examinations  as 
an  aid  to  education  ; — “ A judicious  examination 
tests  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil.  But  it  is  also  a 
valuable  educational  ihstru’nient.  It  teaches  method, 
promptitude,  self-reliance.  It  demands  accuracy  ancl 
fulness  of  memoiy,  concentrated  attention,  and  the 
power  to  shape  and  arrange  our  thoughts.  . . . . 
Written  work  will  call  out  qualities  which  could  not 
be  revealed  by  viva  voce  questions.  The  oral  exam- 
ination is  good  for  intellectual  stimulus,  for  bracing 
up  the  student  to  rapid  and  prompt  action,  for 
deftness  and  brightness.  But  oral  answers  are  neces- 
sarily discontinuous  and  perfunctory.  The  pupil 
receives  help  and  suggestion  at  every  moment  from 
the  play  of  the  teacher’s  countenance,  from  the 
answers  given  by  his  fellows.  Whatever  of  unity 
and  sequence  there  is  in  the  treatment  bf  the  subject 
is  the  teacher’s  work,  not  the  pupil’s  ; and  until  you 
subject  him  to  the  test  of  writing  you  have  no 
security  that  he  has  grasped  the  subject  or  that  he  is 
master  of  the  links  that  bind  one  part  of  the  subject 
to  another.”  He  there  insist'  upon  written  exam- 
ination as  necessary  to  a full  test  of  the  work  of  a 
school.  Now,  is  there  any  objection  to  making  that 
written  examination  general— that  is  to  say,  bringing 
together  the  pupils  of  many  schools  and  examining 
them  in  common.  ‘ Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? 
Supposing  we  leave  out  the  case  of  the  individual 
school,  is  there  any  objection  to  having  a general 
written  examination,  to  which  a number  of  schools 
may  send  their  pupils,  the  same  papers  being  set  for 
all  the  schools?— No,  I see  no  objection. 

10350.  It  has  been  objected  to  here  that  it  limits 
the  freedom  of  the  teacher  in  the  school,  and  a pro- 
posal has  been  made  that  we  might  have  a written 
examination  specially  directed  to  the  course  in  a school — 
in  your  school,  for  example  ? — I see  what  you  mean. 
For  instance,  taking  Belfast,  there  might  be  one 
. course  for  the  Methodist  College,  another  for  the 
Academical  Institution,  and  another  for  the  Royal 
Academy. 

10351.  Quite  so? — I fail  to  see  what  advantage 
would  arise  out  of  that. 

10352.  You  see  no  advantage  in  that? — I think 
the  present  system  is  far  more  satisfactory. 

10353.  It  has  been  presented  to  us  on  this  ground — 
that  you  thereby  address  your  examination  to  the 
specific  curriculum  of  that  school,  and  leave  the 
teacher,  therefore,  free  to  frame  his  curriculum  for 
himself,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a central  body.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  great  advantage  in  that  ? — I 
- don’t  think  there  is.  The  curriculum  in  a particular 
school  would  be  regulated  by  its  own  particular  board. 

I am  sure  the  schools  would  prefer  to  have  their 
courses  regulated  from  Hume-street  than  from  their 
own  particular  board. 

10354.  Dr.  Barkley. — A suggestion  has  been 
made  to  us  that  the  present  definition  of  a school 
ought  to  be  altered,  and  one  suggestion  was — that  a 
school  should  at  least  have  forty  pupils  preparing  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations,  say,  ten  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  ten  in  the:  Middle  Grade,  ten  in  the  Junior 
Grade,  and  ten  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  What  would 
• you  think  of  that  ? — -I  am  very  much'  in  favour  of 


giving  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  starting  of 
small  schools.  There  are  certain  parts  of  Ireland  that 
suffer  horribly  for  want  of  schools,  and  I would  give  them 
every  chance.  I would  not  go  in  for  raising  the  num- 
bers at  all.  If  you  go  to  some  small  town  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  where  there  happens  to  be  a remarkably 
good  National  school,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  start 
an  Intermediate  school  in  a town  like  that.  There- 
fore I would  give  them  every  chance,  and  if  a school 
could  show  you  ten  pupils,  you  should  accept  that  and 
give  results  fees. 

10355.  Many  of  the  boys  who:  come;  to  your 
school  have  received  the  early  part  of  their  edu- 
cation in  smaller  schools? — A fair  number.  Some 
of  them  come  to  us  too  late  from  the  National 
schools.  And  I am  sorry  to  say  that  all  my  friends- 
complain  in  the  same  way — that  they  are  kept  too- 
long  in  the  National  schools ; and  they  come  to  us. 
with  no  knowledge  of  languages,  very  little  knowledge 
of  Euclid,  and  no  know  ledge  of  history. 

10356.  There  are  some  National  schools  that  teach 
Latin  ? — There  are.  The  National  schools  of  Belfast 
are  extremely  good ; and  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
parents  should  keep  their  children  at  them.  The 
education  is  good,  and  the  fees  are' small.  But  the 
difference  in  the  two  systems  tells  against  them  when 
they  come  to  a higher  class  school. 

10357.  You  propose  specialisation  in  the  Senior- 
Grade.  I am  not  quite  sure  of  what  you  mean  by 
your  answer  in  regard  to  that.  You  proposed 
specialisation  in  the  Senior  Grade  in  four  groups,  and 
that  a student  should  take  an  honours  course  in  one- 
of  the  groups  and  a pass  in  the  other  subjects.  Do 
you  mean  that  he  should  pass. in  each  of  the  four? — 
Yes.-  Supposing  a boy  had  a special  bent  for  classics,, 
he  ought  to  take  the  honours  course  in  classics,  and 
then  be  expected  to  pass  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
English  literature. 

10358.  Would  you  not  accept  a pass  in  the  Middle- 
Grade  for  mathematics  as  a sufficient  test  of  his- 
knowledgeof  mathematics? — The  only  objection  to  that- 
-is  that  it  would  leave  him  for  a year  doing  absolutely  no- 
mathematics at  all.  If  you  accept  the  Middle  Grade 
year  as  a test,  then  for  a whole  year  he  would  be 
doing  nothing  at  mathematics. 

10359.  Might  he  not  get  the  honours  course  in 
classics,  and  make  up  the  four  subjects  by  taking  some 
subjects  out  of  the  other  grades  without  being  abso- 
lutely limited  to  one  out  of  each  ?— My  own  notion  of 
it  was  that  the  man  should  specialise  for  his  honours 
subjects,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  Board  should 
lay  it  down  that  he  was  not  to  neglect  all  other  sub- 
jects during  the  year. 

10360.  If  he  was  to  take  classics  for  his  honours 
subject — that  would  mean  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
case  of  most  boys — and  two  other  subjects,  this  is  all 
that  the  Board  requires  to  qualify  for  a pass  in  the 
grade? — Well,  I mean,  of  course,  that  there  should  be 
a pass  course  in  the  Senior  Grade  ; that  he  should  not 
do  the  whole  course  as  now  laid  down.  It  would  be 
too  much  for  him. 

10361.  The  honours  should  be  awarded  in  separate 
groups? — Yes,  that  was  what  I meant. 

10362.  With  reference  to  the  length  of  the  papers, 
you  said  that  in  most  cases  the  pupils  had  abundant 
time  in  the  three  hours  to  show  what  they  knew  of 
the  paper.  Have  you  found  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
papers  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time?— 
Well,  there  was  a complaint  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
papers  last  year.  That  is  the  only  one  that  I really 
remember.  I find  that  the  good  boys  of  the  class  will 
do  the  arithmetic  paper  twice  over. 

10363.  Some  of  the  arithmetic  papers  were  rather 
difficult  last  year  ? — Yes,  they  were  exceptional.  I 
consider  that  last  year’s  arithmetic  papers,  in  the- 
Middle  Grade  particularly,  were  rather  too  severe. 
There  was  general  discontent  about  it. 

10364.  It  is  a curious  result  that  the  proportion  of 
passes  has  been  higher  in  the  Middle  Grade  last  year 
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than  the  year  before,  and  that  the  proportion  in  the 

Junior  Grade  has  been  lower  than  the  year  before? 

That  was  because  the  examiners  afterwards  re- 
pented. 

10365.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— As  the  papers  are 
unsatisfactory,  can  you  suggest  any  remedy  or  any 
plan  by  which  we  can  make  them  satisfactory  ?— The 
papers  from  year  to  year  ? 

10366.  The  papers  of  any  year?— I think  you 
should  have  a board  of  examiners,  and  that  the  work 
of  setting  the  papers  should  be  left  to  two  for  the  year 
but  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  board  of 
examiners  to  go  carefully  over  them. 

10367.  Take  the  arithmetic  papers.  Would  you  ' 
consider  this  a good  plan;  that  the  papers  should  be 
submitted  either  to  the  whole  body  of  examiners1  in 
arithmetic  or  to  a committee  representing  the  whole  ? 
— Yes,  either  one  or  the  other. 

10368.  And  that  they  should  all  be  responsible  for 
the  suitability  of  the  questions  as  arithmetic  ques- 
tions ? — I think  so. 

10369.  And  furthermore  that  they  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  grading  of  the  papers  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

10370.  Out  of  a given  set  of  thirty  questions  they 
should  see  which  were  fit  for  the  Senior  Grade,  which 
for  the  Middle  Grade,  and  which  for  the  Junior 
Grade? — Yes.  They  should  see  that  the  papers  run 
in  the  proper  grades. 

10371.  We  have  had  a suggestion  before  us  that,  in 
addition  to  that  general  board  in  reference  to  the 
examination  papers,  it  might  be  useful  to  have  an 
advisory  committee  representing  the  headmasters  of 
the  country,  who  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  Board, 
and  point  out  desirable  reforms  from  time  to  time. 
Do  you  think  a committee  of  that  sort  would  be  of 
use? — That  was  what  was  certainly  believed  to  be 
about  to  take  place  in  1879. 

10372.  Your  respected  father  and  I were  members 
of  a committee  advising  the  Board  when  its  first  pro- 
gramme was  being  drawn  up  ? — Yes.  At  that  time 
•every  schoolmaster  in  Ireland,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
believed  that  the  headmasters  were  to  be  a sort  of  Lower 
House  in  the  matter  and  that  your  Board  was  to  be 
the  Upper  House. 

10373.  You  have  never  heard  that  there  was 
the  least  friction  of  a denominational  or  religious 
kind  in  connection  with  that  committee? — Never. 

I do  not  believe  there  would  be  the  least  friction 
in  the  world.  All  the  headmasters  would  be  most 
anxious  to  get  things  on  a firm  basis. 

10374.  And  you  think  a committee  of  that  kind 
would  be  of  great  utility  ? — I do.  It  would  be  a great 
advantage. 

10375.  With  reference  to  the  textbooks — you  were 
here  when  some  questions  were  asked  about  that.  Do 
you  think  that  the  selection  of  the  books  in  the 
various  languages  has  been  everything  that  it  ought 
to  be? — Oh  no,  I don’t. 

10376.  Without  going  into  details,  you  consider  a 
committee  such  as  I suggest  would  be  of  great  use  in 
this  matter? — Yes,  I think  so.  It  would  be  of  great 
use  in  getting  suitable  books  selected. 

10377.  I suppose  you  agree  with  me  that  the  books 
ought  to  be  so  selected  as  to  secure  that  each  boy  or  girl 
going  through  the  course  would  be  brought  through  a 
properly  graded  course  in  the  literature  of  each 
language  t— I think  so.  For  instance  in  classics  if 
you  could  have  anything  like  the  good  old  system, 
which  is  still  kept  up  in  the  Jesuit  colleges — grammar, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy — if  you  could  have 
something  like  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage, 
that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  one  sort  of  books  set 
every  year. 

10378.  And  these  going  in  regular  gradation  ? — 
Yes. 

10379.  You  were  asked  some  questions  about  the 
Science  examinations.  You  don’t  wish  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  the  papers 


can  be  so  set  in  the  natural  science  subjects  as  to  test 
whether  practical  work  was  done  in  the  schools  ? — 
No. 

10380.  But  I take  it  that  you  consider  there  ought 
to  be  some  security  that  the  practical  work  was  done  ? 
— Yes. 

10381.  Don’t  you  think  it  a significant  fact 
that  under  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  in 
England,  they  do  not  act  upon  the  principle  that 
papers  can  test  this  very  important  point.  They 
lay  down  that  the  examination  in  elementary  science 
is  not  to  be  taken  at  all,  unless  there  is  some 
laboratory  and  apparatus  in  the  school,  by.  which  the 
student  can  be  tested  ?— As  far  as  it  goes,  it  would 
seem  to  show  that  England  had  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

10382.  They  also  require  that  in  botany  the 
student  coming  to  the  examination  should  bring  with 
him  a pocket  lense  and  dissecting  needle.  That 
points  in  the  same  direction? — Yes,  it  does  certainly. 

10383.  Now,  in  the  presence  of  a difference  cf 
opinion  between  the  expert  headmasters  here,  who, 
after  all,  have  not  very  much  experience  in  the 
matter,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  for 
us  to  follow  the  lead  of  an  important  body  like  the 
Cambridge  local  authorities,  ratner  than  set  up  our 
own  judgment  in  face  of  the  fact  that  expert  opinion 
in  this  couutry  is  divided  ? — I would  take  the  expert 
opinion  first. 

10384.  It  is  all  divided,  half  being  one  way,  and 
half  another  way  ? — What  first  set  me  inquiring  into 
it  was  the  fact  that  a gentleman  who  has  taught 
chemistry  in  a very  important  Catholic  college  said  to 
me,  that  really  if  the  examiner  knew  how  to  set  a 
paper  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

10385.  But  other  people  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  that.  In  reference  to  viva  voce  examination  you 
recognise  that  there  are  advantages  in  a written  ex- 
amination and  that  there  are  advantages  in  an  oral 
examination.  Do  you  think  that  either  system  by 
itself  is  satisfactory  and  sufficient  ? — I think  a written 
examination  by  itself,  if  the  papers  are  properly  set, 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

10386.  You  told  us  that  the  Sizarship  examinations 
in  Trinity  College  and  the  Scholarship  examinations 
in  the  Royal  University  were  partly  viva  voce  ex- 
aminations ? — Yes. 

10387.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  either 
of  those  bodies  doing  away  with  viva  voce  examina- 
tion, and  confining  themselves  to  written  examina- 
tion ? — No.  There  is  a strong  prejudice  in  favour  of 
viva  voce  examination. 

10388.  You  don’t  think  that  it  rests  upon  any 
rational  grounds  ? — No,  I don’t  think  it  rests  upoii 
any  rational  grounds  whatever. 

10389.  In  Trinity  College  then  you  think  they 
ought  to  abolish  viva  voce  examination  and  confine 
themselves  wholly  to  the  written  examination? — 
What  I want  to  point  out  to  you  in  reference  to 
Trinity  College  is  this  : supposing  the  examiner  is  ex- 
amining viva  voce  in  Trinity  College  he  is  given  an 
absolutely  free  hand.  He  can  ask  a question  and 
then  according  to  the  answer  that  he  gets  he  can  go 
on  to  something  else.  Your  Intermediate  viva  voce 
examiners  could  not  possibly  do  that. 

10390.  Supposing  they  could  ? — Do  you  mean  to 
say  that — 

10391.  I merely  wish  to  know  what  you  mean  to  say  ? 

— The  public  would  not  stand  it ; the  public  would  be 
at  once  dissatisfied.  Supposing  that  happened  in  our 
town,  and  that  two  schools  got  different  examiners,  one 
school  would  say  “ our  fellows  were  asked  cut  and 
dry  questions  and  got  no  help  from  the  examiner, 
whereas  in  the  other  they  were  led  on.” 

10392.  So  that  it  is  not  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  systems  of  examination,  but  on  something 
about  public  opinion,  that  you  base  your  remarks  ? — 
Quite  so. 

3 Y 2 


Feb.  15. 
Mr.  Henry 
M'Intosli, 
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10393.  1 am  satisfied  -with  that.  You  have  ex- 
pressed your  opinion  in  reference  to  some  statements 
of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  Now  as  I am  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  frequent  references  to  the  authority  of 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch  here,  I wish  to  ask  you,  are  you 
acquainted  with  his  writings  1 — I have  read  them. 
But  it  is  a long  time  ago,  and  I don’t  profess  to  be 
well  up  in  them. 

10394.  He  states  in  a very  valuable  Report 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Secondary  Education  Com- 
mission (reading) : “whether  grants  are  to  be  awarded 
to  schools  or  not,  it  is  in  no  sense  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a uniform  system  of  examination  applied  to 
all  secondary  schools  alike.”  And  then  he  quotes 
with  approval  the  recommendations  of  the  London 
University  that  before  the  examination  the  governing 
body  of  a school  should  be  consulted,  so  as  to  secure 
“ that  the  examination  will  as  nearly  as  possible  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  ordinary  school  work.”  Now, 


recognising  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitchr 
will  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  express  an  opinion 
at  variance  with  his  1 — I would  most  decidedly. 

10395.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — You  spoke  about  what 
the  great  Irish  nation  would  not  stand.  Would  it. 
stand  our  not  forming  any  opinion  of  our  own  and 
binding  ourselves  to  whatever  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
may  do  at  their  local  examinations  ?— I think,  Provost, 
that  the  great  Irish  nation  would  be  far  better 
pleased  to  see  you  strike  out  a line  of  your  own. 

10396.  Supposing  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  what  then  1 — I would  say  that  Dr- 
Salmon  did. 

10397.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Supposing  Dr. 
Salmon  didn’t  1 — I am  inclined  to  think  he  would. 

The  witness  unthdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  DAY— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  16th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42£  Great  Bruns  wick -street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  li,.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary 


John  Joly,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Philosophy  to  the  Intermediate 

10398.  Chairman. — Dr.  Joly,  you  are  a Doctor  of 
Science? — Yes. 

10399.  And  for  some  years  you  have  examined 
in  natural  philosophy  for  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board? — Yes,  I have. 

10400.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  you  have  been 
teaching  in  Trinity  College,  first,  engineering,  and 
then,  experimental  physics,  and  at  present,  geology 
and  mineralogy? — Yes. 

10401.  For  five  years  you  have  taught  experi- 
mental physics  in  the  Alexandra  College? — Yes. 

10402.  For  one  year  you  have  taught  experi- 
mental physics  and  natural  science  in  St.  Columba's 
College? — Yes. 

10403.  And  you  have  examined  for  us,  I think, 
for  two  years? — Yes.  Before  you  ask  me  any  more 
questions,  may  I just  say  that  I have  to  apologise 
for  Professor  Cunningham,  for  his  absence.  He  is 
detained  in  London  by  an  Army  medical  examina- 
tion, and  also  by  a Council  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  he  asked  me  to  express  his  regrets  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  that  he  could  not 
be  here. 

10404.  We  have  received  a letter  from  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  referring  to  a report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  science  teaching  in  Intermediate  schools/ 
which  was  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  they 
state  that  they  have  appointed  Dr.  Cunningham, 
Vice-president,  and  yourself,  Honorary  Secretary,  to 
represent  the  Society  before  the  Commission  that  is 
now  sitting? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10405.  Now,  as  you  have  stated,  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, unfortunately,  is  unable  to  attend.  We  have 
received  a letter  from  him,  stating  that  he  had 
conferred  with  you,  and  that  you  are  quite  in  accord 
in  regard  to  the  evidence  that  you  were  conjointly 
to  offer,  as  representatives  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society? — That  is  so. 

10406.  You  have  also  been  good  enough  to  send 
us  in  yourself,  personally,  answers  to  the  questions 
that  we  circulated? — Yes. 

10407.  So  that  I assume  thait  you  wish,  first, 
to  state  the  views  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
which  you  represent,  and  then,  separately,  to  state 
your  own  views? — Yes ; that  is  my  wish. 

10408.  Would  you  rather  state  the  views  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  your  own  words,  or  would 
vou  prefer  that  I should  ask  you  some  questions 
about  it?  Perhaps,  it  would  be  better  that  you 
should  say,  generally,  in  the  first  instance,  m your 
own  words,  what  you  have  to  say?— I think  it 
would,  perhaps,  save  time  if  I did  so.  I may 
mention,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  a claim  to  speak  upon  this  matter,  it 
lias  done  pioneer  work  in  science  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  its  Science  Committee  numbers 


Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  Examiner  in  Natural 
Education  Board,  examined. 

some  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  in  Ireland  among  John  Jolyi 
its  members.  d.sc.,  k.b.s, 

10409.  Do  the  names  of  the  Science  Committee 
appear  in  any  of  the  papers  before  us? — No,  they 
do  not. 

10410.  Have  you  a paper  there  stating  their 
names? — I could  give  you  the  names. 

10411.  You  can  hand  them  in  afterwards? — Very 
well.  Professor  Hartley  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Science  Committee  to  the  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  students  studying  under  the  Interme- 
diate Act. 

10412.  O’Conor  Don. — Decrease  in  science 

students? — In  the  number  of  science  students;  a 
Committee  of  the  Council  was  formed  to  consider 
the  question.  The  result  of  the  considerations  of 
that  Committee  is  set  forth  in  a report,  which  was 
forwarded  to  His  Excellency,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  Science  and  its  Industrial  Applica- 
tions, on  the  24th  of  May,  1898. 

10413.  Chairman.— And  it  is  signed  by  Mr. 

W.  E.  Adeney,  as  Chairman?— It  is  signed  by  Mr. 

W.  E.  Adeney,  as  Chairman. 

10414.  That  is  planted  at  page  374  to  376  of 
our  Appendix,  which  is  already  published? — Yes. 

The  matter  which  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
was,  in  the  first  place,  the  fall-off  in  the  number  of 
students  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  during 
the  last  years,  especially  since  the  year  1891. 

The  fall  in  numbers  was  most  marked  after  the 
period  of  1893.  In  that  year,  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  boys  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  presented  themselves  also  in  natural 
philosophy.  In  the  ensuing  year  this  proportion 
had  fallen  to  one-fifth,  and  in  the  year  succeeding 
that,  that  is  in  1896,  it  had  fallen  to  oim  tenth,  and 
in  the  subsequent  year,  that  is  the  year  before  last,. 

1897,  it  had  fallen  to  one-eleventh. 

10415.  One-eleventh  of  what  number? — Of  the 
total  number  who  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  all  subjects.  . 

10416.  Yes? — The  decrease  m chemistry  is  still 
larger,  the  numbers  falling  from  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  who  presented  themselves  in  1889,  to 
one-third  in  1890,  to  one-eighth  in  1895, 
and  to  one-twenty-third  in  1897,  these 

figures  being  the  fractional  proportions  of 
the  total  number  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination  under  the  Intermediate 

this  was  due  to  the  want  of  value  placed  upon 
scientific  subjects  in  the  marking.  That  is,  that 

scientific  subjects  in  the  markmg.  That  is  that 
whereas  500  is  the  maximum  marking  that  can 
be  obtained  in  any  scientific  subject  1,200  can  be 
obtained  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  Committee 
considered  that  this  must  act  to  reduce  the  number 
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of  pupils  who  presented  themselves  dn  science, 
because  it  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  as  the  results 
fees  are  based  at  so  much  per  hundred  marks  raised 
by  the  pupil,  it  is  a very  simple  matter  to  show 
that  a boy  taking  honours,  say,  in  the  Middle  Grade, 
in  natural  'philosophy — ;just  taking  honours — will 
earn  about  22s.  6d.  for  the  schoolmaster,  whereas  a 
2>oy  taking  honours  in  the  Middle  Grade,  in  Greek, 
will  earn  as  much  as  £2  14s.  for  the  schoolmaster. 
Such  figures,  of  course,  mean  that  it  is  better  for 
the  schoolmaster  to  confine  his  attention  to  literary 
subjects,  the  ancient  languages,  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  was  thought  that  a further  matter  that  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  the  modes  of 
teaching  science.  We  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  scientific  teaching  cannot  be  effectively  carried 
out  without  the  aid  of  apparatus.  We  considered 
it  quite  impossible  that  a boy  can  be  taught  to  under- 
stand the  working  of  an  apparatus,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  used,  to  demonstrate  any  particular 
law  of  nature,  by  simply  looking  upon  a picture  of 
that  machine.  And  we  also  considered  that  in 
chemical  science,  the  same  objection  arose  to  the 
existing  methods  of  teaching  that  science.  A boy 
presenting  himself  for  an  Intel-mediate  examination, 
of  course,  may,  or  may  not,  have  acquired  his 
scientific  knowledge  by  the  use  of  apparatus.  The 
system  calls  for  no  guarantee  that  he  has  studied 
science  in  a proper  way,  and  our  Committee  was 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  that  would  well  form 
a matter  for  inquiry  by  His  Excellency.  They 
recommended,  in  order  to  mitigate  these  evils,  that 
there  should  be  an  inspection  of  schools,  and  that 
the  examination  in  scientific  subjects  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  a practical  one.  They  added  a 
recommendation  that  for  the  present — the  words  will 
be  found  in  the  last  pages  of  the  report — that  for 
the  present,  the  aid  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment might  be  called  in  to  help  in  the  work  of 
inspection,  or  to  carry  out  the  work  of  inspection, 
seeing  that  they  were  a body  already  existing,  and 
provided  by  Government  for  carrying  out  such  work. 
Therefore,  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  are,  briefly,  two ; one,  that  the  Intermediate 
scale  of  marks  for  theoretical  and  practical  science 
should  be  raised  to  such  a degree  as  would  encourage 
science  teaching,  and,  secondly,  that  inspection  and 
practical  examination  should  be  insisted  upon.  I 
may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  had  not  under  consideration  the  general 
reform  of  the  system;  they  had  only  under  con- 
sideration the  particular  matters  concerning  scientific 
teaching  in  Ireland. 

10417.  You  are  aware  that  up  to  the  present — 
indeed,  you  have  stated  it — we  have  had  no  inspec- 
tion under  our  system,  and  that,  therefore,  we  do 
not  test  practical  work  in  chemistry  or  natural 
philosophy  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

10418.  Now,  without  going  into  the  question  of 
whether,  without  an  amendment  of  our  Act,  we 
can  do  that,  or  whether  we  cannot  do  it,  am  I to 
understand  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  consider 
that  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  encourage  the 
teaching  of  chemistry  or  natural  philosophy 
efficiently,  unless  we  have  that  inspection? — That 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee. 

10419.  And,  therefore,  if  we  have  not  power 
under  our  present  Act,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
apply  for  power  to  do  that? — That  was  the  decision 
of  the  Committee,  and  at  the  end  of  their  Report 
they  add  a request,  that  if  there  are  not  powers 
under  the  Act  to  carry  out  such  inspection,  the 
powers  ought  to  be  obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

10420.  Now,  as  we  have  not  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  upon  that  Committee  before  us,  I should 
be  very  glad  to  have  the  names  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  prominent  in  science  in  Ireland,  who 
formed  the  Committee  that  made  that  recommenda- 
tion?— I may  first  mention  the  name  of  Professor 
Hartley,  who  originally  called  our  attention  to  this 


matter;  and,  also,  the  name  of  Professor  Johnson, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science ; 
Professor  Grenville  Cole,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Science;  Monsignor  Molloy; 
and,  also,  the  name  of  Professor  FitzGerald. 

10421.  Is  that  Professor  George  FitzGerald? — 
Yes,  Professor  George  F.  FitzGerald,  who  acted 
upon  this  Committee;  and,  also,  Professor  Preston. 

10422.  They  naturally  considered  what  should 
be  the  character  and  extent  of  that  inspection  as  to 
natural  science.  Did  they  consider  that  the  students 
should  be  examined  in  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory— in  the  mode  of  performingexperiments  ? — That 
was  the  idea  that  we  had — that  the  students  should 
be  examined  in  practical  work,  to  see  that  they 
understand  the  apparatus,  and  the  experiment  which 
they  perform  : to  see  that  they  are  familiar  with  the 
apparatus. 

10423.  You  would  not  be  satisfied,  as  I under- 
stand you,  with  the  student  merely  seeing  experi- 
ments performed  before  him,  as  in  a popular  lecture, 
but  not  taking  part  in  them  himself  ?— Certainly 
not.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  student 
with  his  own  hands  should  make  the  experiments. 

10424.  Would  you  wish,  in  the  teaching  of 
chemistry,  that  when  students  are  a little  advanced, 
they  should  themselves  make  qualitative  analyses  of 
simple  substances? — I think  that  Senior  students 
might  well  do  so. 

10425.  Now,  you  know  that  the  subjects,  by  the 
study  of  which  students  can  most  easily  obtain 
exhibitions,  will  naturally  be  the  subjects  that  will 
be  chosen  by  brilliant  boys?— Yes. 

10426.  You  recognise  that? — Yes. 

10427.  Are  the  Society  of  opinion  that  the 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  students  at  that  practical 
examination  in  the  laboratory  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  competition  for  exhibitions  ? — There 
is  no  special  mention  of  the  subject  of  exhibitions 
in  this  Report,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  would  agree  with  that,  and  that  they 
would  ask  that  practical  acquaintanceship  with 
experimental  physics  and  chemistry  should  count  in 
the  granting  of  exhibitions. 

10428.  You  recognise  the  importance  of  that, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  of.  the  students  naturally 
choosing  the  subjects,  by  the  study  of  which  they 
can  most  effectively,  and  with  least  labour,  obtain 
exhibitions? — I recognise  the  importance  of  s it, 
both  from  the  schoolmasters’  point  of  view,  and 
from  the  students'  point  of  view. 

10429.  Now,  assuming  that  up  to  the  present,  we 
could  not  have  an  actual  test  of  practical  work  in 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  schools,  do  you 
consider  that  education  in  those  matters  could  not 
be  effectively  tested,  or  that  knowledge  in  those 
subjects  could  not  be  effectively  tested? — I do;  I 
consider  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effectively 
test  a student’s  knowledge  in  them. 

10430.  I may  tell  you  that  that  very  much 
affected  our  minds  in  allotting  the  number  of 
marks  we  have  allowed  to  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  in  this  system.  Do  you  think  that 
without  any  practical  test  in  the  laboratory  the 
Board  could  be  satisfied  that  there  was  sufficient 
educational  knowledge  in  those  subjects  to  entitle 
the  subjects  to  greater  marks  than  they  have;  in 
other  words,  assuming  that  there  is  no  power  to  have 
a practical  examination  in  the  labox-atory,  are  the 
marks  allowed  sufficient? — I think  that  the  fact 
that  the  marks  are  not  as  high  as  those  in  classical 
subjects  has  a tendency  to  make  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  look  upon  scientific  subjects  as  inferior  in 
importance  to  classical  subjects. 

10431.  Naturally? — I think  that  that  is  an  evil 
attending  lower  marking — inferior  marking. 

10432.  I agree? — But  I am  quite  with  you  in 
that  I do  not  think  that  merely  high  max-king  will 
ever  lead  to  proper  science  teaching. 
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10433.  Without  insisting  on  practical  examina- 
tion?— Without  insisting  on  practical  examination. 

10434.  I think  your  evidence  would  nearly  go  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  if  we  cannot  insist  upon 
this  practical  examination  of  work  in  the  laboratory, 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  give  up  the  examina- 
tion in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  altogether  ? 
— Well,  I would  find  it  hard  to  come  to  a decision. 

10435.  It  would  be  a very  lamentable  decision  to 
come  to? — It  would  be. 

10436.  But,  as  I understand  your  evidence,  the 
work  that  we  at  present  pay  for  may  possibly ’be  a 
sham,  and  nothing  else — not  useful  work? — Might 
I refer  your  lordship  to  a report  which  I myself 
sent  in  as  long  ago  as  1894,  when  I was  an 
examiner? 

10437.  If  you  please?— Even  at  that  time,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  evils  of  the  Intermediate 
system  as  applied  to  science,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Coffey,  I wrote  a report  on 
the  evil  effects  of  scientific  teaching  without  a 
practical  test.  In  that  report  I have  stated  that 
although  a large  number  of  students — in  fact,  the 
majority  of  students — appeared  to  display  symptoms 
of  this  evil  still,  there  were  exceptions  to  it.  I 
quote  this  in  answer  to  your  question,  because  I 
consider  that  if  there  are  exceptions  to-day,  and 
if  some  schoolmasters  are  conscientious  enough  and 
careful  enough  to  teach  their  boys  science  as  m 
should  be  taught,  it  would  not  be  an  advisable  con- 
clusion to  sweep  away  science  subjects  altogether, 
because  the  evil  might  be  wide-spread,  tending  to 
bad  teaching. 

10438.  In  other  words,  that  would  be  a counsel 
of  despair  ? — I think  it  would  be  a counsel  of  despair. 

10439.  Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  what  you  say  ? 
Is  it  in  the  natural  philosophy  report  or  in  the 
chemistry  report? — In  the  natural  philosophy 
report.  I refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Junior  Grade  “ the  answering  is,  on  the 
whole,  indicative  of  careful  preparation.  The  number 
of  passes  is  high,  and  among  the  candidates  obtain- 
ing honours  there  are  many  of  much  merit,  both  as 
regards  the  degree  of  understanding  displayed  and 
the  style  in  which  the  questions  have  been  answered. 
There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  the  manner  in 
which  students  are  prepared  for  this  examination 
which  is  not  a matter  for  congratulation,  and  which 
is  conspicuously  revealed  in  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  upon  the  paper.  The  preparation 
appears  to  be,  in  an  undue  degree,  of  the  nature  of 
‘ grinding,'  and  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the 
students,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  shows  a 
serious  lack  of  practical  teaching  by  experiments. 
The  powers  of  observation  of  the  student  seem  to 
be,  in  fact,  left  uncultivated.  He  cannot  distinguish 
or  describe  any  difference  in  the  physical  properties 
of  common  substances,  such  as  iron,  water,  sand, 
and  air  while  he  can  answer  with  perfect  facility  a 
question  on  the  velocity  acquired  by  a body  falling 
at  the  surface  of  the  moon.”  That  refers  to  a 
question  which  we  put  upon  the  paper  in  view  of 
this  very  matter — a simple  question,  asking  the 
students  to  distinguish  between  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  iron,  sand,  water,  and  air,  and  it  was 
hardly  answered  by  one  of  them.  “ A large  number 
of  those  attempting  the  question  upon  the  physical 
properties,  offer  a string  of  scholastic  definitions, 
often  completely  misapplied,  as  ‘ porosity,  extensi- 
bility, elasticity,  penetrability,’  etc.,  etc.  This,  in 
our  opinion,  reveals  a most  serious  deficiency  in  the 
preparation.  It  strikes  the  examiner  at  once  that 
a pupil  who  cannot  answer  this  question,  is  very 
unlikely  to  understand  the  meaning  of  ‘ g,’  or 
appreciate,  outside  mere  definition,  any  distinction 
between  mass,  inertia,  and  weight.  Many,  indeed, 
.answer  questions  on  the  latter  with  perfect  precision, 
quoting  certain  classical  definitions,  who  cannot  say 
in  what  respects  water  and  iron  differ  from  one 
another.  Again,  many  attempting  the  question  on 


specific  gravity,  quote  the  formula  correctly,  while 
representing  in  the  diagram  the  most  impossible 
modes  of  carrying  out  the  experiment.  All  this 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much  is  attempted 
in  this  Junior  course,  and  too  little  taught  as  it 
should  be  taught.  The  one  aim  in  teaching  physics 
should  be  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  natural  phenomena  around  him.  A book- 
knowledge  of  definitions  and  formulas,  not  verified, 
and  explained  to  the  student  by  reference  to  nature, 
is  not  of  much  value.  In  short,  the  idea  derived 
from  a perusal  of  the  majority  of  the  answers, 
is  that  while  the  preparation  has  been  most 
careful,  it  is  not  of  the  right  sort,  rather  tend- 
ing to  narrow  and  cripple  the  understanding,  by 
transcending  its  capabilities  and  ignoring  its 
functions,  than  to  lead  it  out  to  a contemplation  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  Until  experimental 
teaching  and  experimental  learning  are  introduced 
into  schools  generally,  this  evil  has  little  chance  of 
being  abolished.  It  is  quite  to  be  expected,  from 
the  existence  of  the  evil  alluded  to,  that  the  answer- 
ing in  the  higher  grades  should  show  but  little 
advance  over  the  merit  displayed  in  the  Junior 
Grade.  In  the  Senior  and  the  Middle  Grades, 
neither  the  style  nor  matter  of  the  answers  have 
improved  above  those  displayed  by  the  younger 
candidates,  in  a degree  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ence of  age.  Quite  easy  questions,  involving  a little 
knowledge  of  what  is  measurable  by  experimental 
means,  are  attempted  by  the  most  impossible  sugges- 
tions. This  would  be  at  once  remedied  by  experi- 
mental teaching,  when,  even  if  the  student’s 
memory  failed  him  as  to  the  correct  procedure,  he 
would  not  hazard  such  a suggestion  as  that  of 
measuring  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a rod,  six  feet 
long,  by  stationing  an  observer  at  each  end,  with 
watches,  who  are  to  observe  the  interval  elapsing 
between  sending  and  receiving  a signal  through  the 
rod.  Again,  in  the  Middle  Grade,  whereas  the 
numerical  questions  were  constantly  answered 
correctly,  very  few,  even  approximately,  correct 
answers  were  given  to  a simple  question  on  the 
pressure  of  a vapour  in  presence  of  its  liquid.  There 
were,  in  these  grades,  however,  many  cases  to  which 
the  above  criticism  does  not  apply,  but  in  which 
the  student  really  appeared  to  appreciate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  and  the  possibilities  of  physical 
measurement.” 

10440.  In  teaching  physical  science  and  chemistry, 
is  it  not  considered  that  one  of  the  first  faculties 
that  are  encouraged  by  it  in  young  students  is  the 
faculty  of  observation? — Most  decidedly. 

10441.  And,  therefore,  if  those  powers  are  not 
cultivated  by  the  modes  in  which  these  subjects 
are  taught,  they  do  not  fulfil  their  function  as 
factors  in  education? — They  do  not. 

10442.  There  is  just  one  remark  in  this  report, 
which  was  the  reason  that  I asked  you  whether  you 
thought  it  woidd  not  be  better  to  give  up  the 
examination  in  these  science  subjects  altogether  if 
we  are  obliged  to  continue  the  present  system. 
You  say,  “ In  short,  the  idea  derived  from  a perusal 
of  the  majority  of  the  answers  is,  that  while  the  pre- 
paration has  been  most  careful,  it  is  not  of  the  right 
sort,  rather  tending  to  narrow  and  cripple  the 
understanding,  by  transcending  its  capabilities  and 
ignoring  its  functions,  than  to  lead  it  out  to  a con- 
templation of  the  phenomena  of  nature;”  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  doing  more  harm  than  good? — I 
admit  that,  in  a great  many  cases,  I think  it  does 
more  harm  than  good,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a 
policy  of  despair  to  abandon  the  subject. 

10443.  Then,  I may  take  it  that  your  opinion 
and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  the  opinion 
of  this  great  Committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
that  for  so  many  years  had  devoted  its  attention 
to  science,  is  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that 
we  should  get  some  powers,  if  we  have  not  got  them 
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at  present,  to  have  practical  examination  in  natural 
science  subjects  in  the  laboratories,  and  to  act  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  the  result  of  that  practical 
examination  in  the  competition  for  exhibitions? — 
That  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

10444.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
add  as  being  the  views  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
as  distinct  from  your  own  personal  views? — No; 
that  is  all. 

10445.  Did  your  committee  consider  what  should 
be  the  amount  of  marks  that  would  properly 
represent  these  natural  science  subjects,  assum- 
ing they  were  properly  taught  and  properly  tested 
by  practical  examination  in  the  laboratory? — There 
was  nothing  definite — no  definite  conclusion  was 
come  to,  but  there  is  a statement  in  the  report  that 
the  marks  should  be  such  as  would  mduce  school- 
masters to  take  up  science  subjects  as  they  would 
literary  subjects. 

10446.  I know;  but  that  does  not  give  much 
information  as  to  what  that  mark  should  be.  Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald  suggested  that  the  marks  for 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  taken  together, 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  marks  for  Latin  and  Greek 
together,  that  is,  2,400.  But  if  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  did  not  consider  that  subject,  I will  pass 
from  it  ? — The  actual  numbers  are  not  stated  in  their 
report. 

10447.  Now,  as  to  your  individual  views. 
In  your  opinion,  is  this  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  a good  system? — I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I think  it  has  turned  a 
o-reat  many  of  the  Irish  schools  into  “ grinding 
establishments.  It  has  made  the  examination  the 
chief  feature  of  school  life.  Now,  my  views  upon 
examinations  are  these.  An  examination  is  a neces- 
sary evil  in  the  case  of  those  students,  over  whose 
hours  of  leisure  we  have  no  control ; but  it  is  just 
the  privilege  of  a school  that  the  hours  of  the 
students  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  master, 
and  the  daily  lesson,  with  an  occasional  school 
examination,  should  be  enough  to  make  sure  tha-o 
the  student  is  advancing.  Another  evil  of  the 
results  fees  system,  over  and  above  that  of  encourag- 
ing the  examination  system  to  excess,  is  that  it 
leads  to  the  neglect  of  backward  pupils.  A back- 
ward pupil,  or  a slow  pupil,  is  not  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  and  the  care  of  the  schoolmaster  as 
much  as  a brilliant  boy,  but  it  is  just  the  backward 
pupil  who  wants  the  care  and  attention.  It  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  life  of  a man  whether  his 
schoolmaster  took  pains  -with  him  when  he  was  a 
boy — perhaps,  a backward  boy.  It  is  just  then  that 
the  whole  question  as  to  whether  his  knowledge  is 
founded  upon  first  principles  or  not  hangs.  Ihe 
pupils  in  the  Intermediate  schools  seem  to  me  to  be 
educated  to  a great  extent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  students;  I 
sav  “ to  a great  extent.”  A premium  is  put  upon 
■subjects  that  can  be  leamt  out  of  the  book,  to 
the  stifling  of  all  originality  and  power  of  observa- 
tion. In  short,  the  old,  quiet  education  would 
appear  to  be  no  longer  possible.  I think  that  these 
are  some  of  the  evils  brought  about  by  the  results 
fees  system. 

10448.  Have  you  yourself,  in  your  own . ex- 
perience, observed  these  evils  existing  in  fact 
or  is  it  from  a priori  reasoning  that  you  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  exist?— I myself  was 
- educated  before  the  time  of  the  Intermediate .system, 
and  I have  not  taught  in  any  school  m which  the 
Intermediate  system  held  sway.  I taught  m St. 
Columba’s  School,  but  in  that  school  the  pupils  a e 
not  sent  forward  for  Intermediate  examination. 
Therefore,  my  remarks  are,  to  a great  extent,  based 
upon  a priori  conclusions,  but  they  are,  to  a certain 
extent,  based  upon  what  I know  is  necessary  for  the 
teaching  of  that  great  branch  of  human  knowledge— 
St  is  science;  and,  also,  from  my  acquaintance 
S students  coming  into  Trinity  College  from 
Intermediate  schools. 


10449.  And,  I suppose,  to  a certain  extent,  from 
your  own  experience  as  an  examiner  in  those  subjects 
imder  our  Board? — And  from  my  experience  in 
marking  examination  papers — as  I have  referred  to 
in  my  report  of  1894. 

10450.  Are  you  yourself  able  to  tell  us  what  is 
the  reason  why  St.  Columba’s  College  does  not  send 
any  students  in  for  our  Board’s  examinations?  I 
cannot  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  that. 

10451.  In  reference  to  examination,  you  recog- 
nise a distinction  between  a school  examination 
by  the  teacher  himself  and  an  examination  by  an 
external  body.  Do  you  recognise  any  difference 
between  an  examination  of  young  students  by  their 
own  teachers  at  an  ordinary  school  examination  and 
an  examination  of  them  by  an  external  body?  I 
do.  I did  not  at  first  apprehend  your  question.  I 
do  recognise  a difference. 

10452.  I suppose  that  what  you  refer  to  as  a 
necessary  evil  is  an  examination  by  an  external 
body,  such  as  we  are  here?— I consider  that  that  is 
a bad  feature — the  fact  that  the  body  is  external 
to  the  school. 

10453.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  a worse  feature 
when  that  examination  becomes  a competitive 
examination  for  large  prizes? — I consider  that  that 
is  a worse  feature. 

10454.  And  worse  again  when  upon  it  depends 
the  payment  to  the  managers  of  the  school?— I 
think  so. 

10455.  And,  perhaps,  worst  of  all  when  it>  is 
obliged  to  be  conducted  entirely  in  writing?— I 
think  that  that  is  absolutely  evil. 

10456.  Now,  you  are  aware  that  as  life  is,  we 
must  have  some  examinations.  When  a person  is 
about  to  go  into  the  Civil  Service,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  his  qualifications,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  examination  for  that  purpose, 
and  even  a competitive  examination  ? — I quite 
recognise  the  necessity. 

10457.  Does  not  the  object  of  the  examination 
constitute  an  essential  difference  between  different 
classes  of  examinations  ? In  one  the  object  is  to 
ascertain  the  person,  who  has  the  greatest  amount 
of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  considered  useful 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  a particular  office.  In 
the  other  the  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  a 
student  has  been  efficiently  taught,  and  to  encoiu-age 
his  efficient  teaching?— I think  it  makes  a great 
difference. 

10458.  You  have  referred  to  the  limits  ot  age 
for  our  examinations.  According  to  your  opinion 
what  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  students  should 
be  exposed  to  competitive  examination  by  external 
bodies  ? — I think  I would  fix  15  years  of  age  as  a 

limi0459.  That  they  should  have  attained  fifteen 
years  of  age?— That  they  should  have  attained  fifteen 
years  of  age.  But  may  I just  say  a word  on  that? 

10460.  Certainly? — In  reference  to  that,  I would 
like  to  state  that  there  are  certain  recommendations 
here  by  Professor  Cunningham  and  myself  which 
bear  upon  that  matter.  The  whole  system  of  public 
examination,  we  suggest,  should  be  modified;  in 
fact  we  suggest  that  public  examinations  should  be 
confined  to  the  granting  of  exhibitions,  and  it  would 
be  I think,  desirable  that  a limit  of  age  should  be 
set  in  the  case  of  boys  going  up  for  those  exhibi- 
tions. The  precocity  of  boys  differs  to  a very  con- 
sidoroble  a«-t,  as  we  ell  know;  therefore  at  » 
a difficult  question  to  enter  up.  But,,  os  sum 
rule  must  be  mode,  I am  inclined  to  think  tta 
such  an  age  as  I have  mentioned  would  be  advisable 

aS10461lfc  In  what  paper  is  the  recommendation  o- 
yourself  and  Dr.  Cunningham  ?— You  will  find 
under  the  first  paragraph. 

10462.  I was  treating  this  as  the  evidence  . 

of  yourself  ?-But  Professor  Cunningham  agrees 

it. 
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10463.  But  Professor  Cunningham  agrees! He  thine  T , 

concurs  in  the  recommendations  I am  makino  i g' t 1 ™dersf“d  that  it  is  done  in  Wales  and  rtb.  !«,  ISO. 

— *bim  r:r  b°  ^ ** 

the  purpose  of  exhibitions.  • Y°u  recognise  the  difficulty  of  our  insist- 

10465.  Without  the  limitation  that  no  student  l^uF°n  ,Sch.ooh  bavinS  proper  laboratories  in  the 
who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years  would  scJ}°°ls  ln  the  Poorer  P^rts  of  Ireland  unless 

be  eligible  to  present  himfelf  for  exaSffint?  fully  recognise 

To  be  exact  as  regards  that  particular  point  I have  wL  n -y’u  d 1 ,Was  gowg  to  sa7  that  Pro- 
not  discussed  the  matter  with  Professor  Cunnino-  f f?  C"fnmfhaiu  and  myself,  in  considering  that 
ham.  g~  matter,  thought  that  the  best  step  to  take  would 

10466.  But  your  opinion  is?— That  he  should  not  tu  “ th®  ?.rst  i?st^ce,  to  lower  the  results  fees, 
be  younger  than  fifteen.  Ple  suggestion,  I think,  was  originally  made  by 


10467.  But  Professor  Cunningham 


ine  suggestion,  I think,  was  originally  made  by 
Monsignor  Molloy,  and  I think  it  is  a good  sugges- 
.with  tion— to  lower  the  results  fees  in  the  first  instance, 


for sf "1?° f-d gzrs 


— He  agrees  with  me  in  that. 

10468  Have  you  considered,  then,  how  managers 


the  scientific  equipment  of  the  schools. 

10473.  We  have  a sum,  I think,  of  about  £80,000 


of  schools  should  be  paid  for  students  who  were  thafc  bas  been  saved  from  former  years,  but,  at  any 
educated  by  them,  and  who  did  not  compete  for  rate>  we  llave  some  small  fund  by  which,  even 
exlnbitions?— We  considered  that  grants  to  schools  Wlfcll0ufc  lowering  the  results  fees,  we  would  be  able 
should  be  given  on  the  results  of  inspection.  to  glve  substantial  assistance,  if  we  had  power  under 

10469.  Yes?— That  the  general  performance  of  A°fc  °f  Parliament"  Bufc  7™  think  that, 

the  scholars  as  a whole  should  be  taken  into  f,°Weve5  We  manaSe  lfc.  it  would  be  an  advantageous 
account  in  awarding  these  grants,  and  that  the  pro-  tbat  could  be  done ?— Certainly, 

ficient  management  of  the  school  should  enter  into  if4'  sPeakm£  of  the  Science  and  Art 

the  consideration.  The  perfonnance  of  the  scholars  Department,  you  are  also  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
as  a whole  would  be  judged  by  the  inspector-  he  f°.obtain  P°yer  to  act  upon  the  inspection  of  the 
would  select  at  random  a few  boys  from  the  various  • ience.  and  Art  Department  as  if  it  were  our  own 
classes,  and  would,  as  far  as  possible,  examine  them  ^option  ?— 1 The  reference  to  that  in  the  Royal 
■viva  voce,  orally,  and,  perhaps,  set  short  papers  Of  . ub  „ Societ7 s report  is  qualified  by  the  expres- 

course,  we  axe  assuming  that  he  is  a man  of  judg-  “Tnsef  l"!"*.  . . 

ment,  and  that  if  the  schoolmaster  appeals  to  him  Yes- — the  reason  of  that  was  that  we 

that  he  has  picked  out  a particularly  unfavourable  fTere  by  no  means  ad  unanimous  in  recommending 
selection  of  students,  he  would  be  willing  to  select  wf4,  <as  a Permanenfc  arrangement,  and,  as  this  report 
another  lot  for  consideration.  We  recommend  that  , • fot  refer  tbe.  entire  revision  of  the  system,  I 

the  visits  of  these  inspectors  should  be  at  no  particu-  t nnk  tbafc  we  individual  members  of  the  Committee 
lar  assigned  dates,  and  that  two  inspectors  should  may  . m a certam  amount  of  latitude  in  expressing 
together  visit  the  school — one  a mathematical  and  ou.r  °Pimons-  d therefore,  am  not  in  favour  of 
scientific  inspector,  and  the  other  a literary  and  ^smg  thefunds  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department; 
classical  inspector.  We  think  that  nothing  but  1 tlllnk  lfc  would  be  better  that  the  one  depart- 
good  would  come  from  having  two  inspectors  simul-  menfc  should  control  the  whole  of  this  Intermediate 

taneously  visiting  the  school.  We  also  considered  education,  bofcb  tbe  scientific  teaching  as  well  as 

that  the  amount  of  grant  should  be  in  part  condi-  fcb®  °tb®r  brancbes- 

tiona-1  on  the  proper  equipment  of  the  school  for  1U4'b-  1 hoPe  y°u  would  be  of  opinion  that 
teaching  elementary  science,  and  on  the  efficiency  an'angements  should  be  made  by  Act  of  Parlia- 

of  the  school  for  teaching  elementary  science.  In  menfc  b7  which  we  would  get  the  control  of  a fair 

the  first  case,  in  introducing  such  changes,  there  Proportion  of  the  funds  of  the  Science  and  Art 
might  be  a difficulty,  and  we  suggest  that  this  last  Department,  that  Ireland  should  get  its  fair  propor- 
rule,  as  to  the  efficient  equipment  of  the  school  for  tl0f  funds?— I certainly  think  so. 

teaching  experimental  physics,  should  be  taken  „ 104 , , observe  by  the  last  report  of  the 

leniently  at  first;  that,  in  fact,  it  should  not  be  Scottish  Education  Department  that  is  signed  by 


enforced  until  after  a certain  date,  which  might  be 
assigned  two  or  three  years  hence.  So  that, 


Scottish  Education  Department  that  is  signed  by 
Sir  Henry  Craik,  that  it  refers  to  arrangements 
having  been  made  between  the  Science  and  Art 


ultimately,  it  would  be  compulsory  for  all  schools  to  Department  and  the  Scottish  Education  Depart- 
have  a proper  equipment  for  teaching  experimental  “eut.  by  which  the  latter  has  got  control  of  the 
physics  and  elementary  chemistry.  Scottish  share  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

grant? — I think  the  same  idea  might  be  applied  to 


1 fU7f)  Tii-  -R . TiTxY  Y.,1  -n  11  1 1 grant  s — j.  uuiik  uie  same  idea  mignt  De  applied  to 

or  , r.  bakklby.wD, * you  mean  aH  schools,  Ireland  with  great  advantage. 

tif  7?  L POP*  *”  ' 104TS.  I to  know  a We  more  particularly 

“rat‘“!-A11  S“  ‘»e  inspector 


ought  to  be  at  the  schools.  An  objection  has  been 


10471.  Chairman. — Of  course,  there  is  a difficulty  made  here  to  inspection  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
in  reference  to  the  equipment  for  teaching  natural  enormous  number  of  the  subjects  which  students 
philosophy  and  chemistiy  in  some  of  the  smaller  can  take  up,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a great 
schools.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  about  that,  number  of  inspectors  should  examine  the  various 
You  are  aware  that  under  the  Science  and  Art  schools,  and  that  if  all  the  subjects  were  examined 
Department  provision  is  made  for  paying  one-half  in,  a great  amount  of  time  would  be  consumed.  I 
of  the  expense  of  equipment,  if  the  local  body  will  wish  you  would  state  generally  what  your  view  of 
contribute  the  other  half.  Now,  this  Intermediate  the  inspection  would  be  ? — My  view  of  the  inspection 
Education  Fund  is  a local  fund ; that  is,  it  is  a non-  is  that  two  inspectors  in  the  two  chief  branches  of 
Imperial  fund,  an  Irish  fund.  Do  you  think  that  education,  mathematical  and  literary,  should  visit 
in  the  case  of  smaller  schools  it  would  be  an  advan-  the  school,  and  that,  along  with  them,  a couple  of 
tage  if  we  had  power  to  supply  that  other  half — examiners,  if  necessary,  might  go.  They  might  be 


either  by  way  of  gift  or  by  way  of  loan — to  supply 
that  other  half  which  would  be  a necessary  condi- 


accompanied  by  a c 
subjects,  if  such  wei 


iple  of  examiners  in  special 
required,  and  the  inspection 


tion  precedent  in  order  to  get  the  other  half  of  the  school  would  apply  to  all  the  matters  which 
from  the  Imperial  fund,  and  in  that  way  to  help  concern  the  well-being  of  both  body  and  mind  of 
these  smaller  schools  to  provide  proper  equipment  the  pupils,  and  the  examination  would  be  applied 
for  teaching  science? — I think  it  would  be  a good  only  to  some  of  the  scholars  picked  from  the  classes, 

3 Z 
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taken  at  random  from  the  classes,  and  an  inspection 
might  occupy  a couple  of  days. 

10479.  I quite  understand  the  necessity  for  haying 
a practical  examination  of  the  students  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  I quite  understand  the 
necessity  of  an  examination  of  the  same  nature  in 
modern  languages  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  pronunciation ; but  would  you  think  it  necessary 
in  other  subjects  that  more  should  be  ascertained 
than  the  general  efficiency  of  the  class  as  a whole, 
as  distinct  from  the  efficiency  of  individual  pupils. 
Take  the  subject  of  Latin,  for  instance ; what  would 
the  inspector  do  in  reference  to  Latin  ? — I am  afraid 
that  my  opinion  would  not  be  of  much  value  upon 
that. 

10480.  Very  well.  You  have  considered  the 
subject,  and  you  think  that  it  is  a practical  one,  and 
could  be  carried  out  without  unreasonable  expense  ? 
— I think  so. 

10481.  You  are  of  opinion,  I understand,  that 
only  selected  candidates  should  be  sent  forward  for 
the  examination  for  exhibitions? — I am. 

10482.  Then,  any  candidate  whom  the  manager 
of  a school  wished  to  send  forward,  or  any  pupil 
who  himself  wished  to  be  sent  forward,  naturally 
the  inspector  would  be  obliged  to  test  his  knowledge 
to  a certain  extent?— I do  not  think  so,  with  all 
respect.  I think  that  the  schoolmaster  is  the  best 
person  to  choose  the  candidates.  I do  not  believe 
that  the  inspector  would  form  at  all  as  good  an 
idea  of  who  were  fitting  pupils  to  send  forward 
as  the  schoolmaster  could. 

10483.  I quite  agree  in  that,  but  I thought  you 
were  of  the  opposite  opinion.  When  you  state  that 
“only  selected  candidates"  shall  be  sent  forward, 
you  mean  selected  by  the  schoolmaster ?— Yes;  not 
necessarily  by  the  inspector. 

10484.  But  if  there  were  any  candidate  whom  the 
headmaster  wished  to  send  forward,  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  do  so?— Precisely.  I do  not  think 
the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  tied  up  too  rigidly  m 

10485.  I quite  agree,  and  I asked  you  the  question 
because  I misunderstood  what  you  had  written  m 
this  paper?— I beg  your  pardon. 

10486.  You  wish  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
views  as  to  the  division  cf  candidates  into  grades  .— 

I just  wish  to  say  on  that  question,  that  I think 
that  certain  grades  should  be  recommended  by  the 
Intermediate  Commissioners;  that  is  to  say,  .1  would 
have  a Junior,  a Middle,  and  a Senior  Grade,  and 
the  ages  qualifying  pupils  for  those  grades  would 
be  a matter  of  recommendation,  but  not  of  compul- 
sion. I think  that  the  varying  capacity  of  pupils 
from  one  to  another  in  point  of  ability  is  so  great, 
that  these  hard  and  fast  rules  should  not  be  too 
abundant,  and,  therefore,  I would  have  it  a matter 
of  recommendation,  and  not  of  compulsion.  Similarly, 
I would  have  it  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
that  the  educational  course  in  the  schools  should 
finish  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but  I would  not 
attach  penalties  to  that,  except  it  appeared  to  the 
inspector  that  such  an  abnormal  number  of  boys 
were  in  the  Junior  Grade  that  it  reflected  upon  the 
efficient  of  the  school  as  a teaching  establishment. 
In  that  wav  a natural  corrective  would  arise  on  any 
possibility  "of  unfairness  in  keeping  older  boys  m 
Junior  Grades  in  order  to  make  a school  appeal  to 
be  more  efficient.  . , 

10487.  Your  view  would  be  that  the  Junior  Grade 
should  be  for  candidates  under  15  years  of  age 
the  Middle  Grade  for  candidates  under  1 6,  and  the 
Senior  Grade  for  candidates  under  17  ; is  that  it.— 
That  is  not.  exactly  my  idea. 

10488  Or  slightly  over  those,  ages? — Those  are 
not  exactly  the  ages  I had  considered. 

10489  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  ages  you 
would  suggest  ?-From  12  to  14  I sugpsted  for 
the  Junior  Grade;,  from  14  to  16  for  the  Middle 


Grade,  and  from  16  to  17  for  the  Senior  Grade, 
That  is  an  entire  for  the  five  years. 

10490.  You  are  of  opinion  that  elementary  natural 
science  should  be  compulsory  in  all  grades? — I am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  elementary  natural  science- 
should  be  compulsory  in  all  grades.  The  fact  is, 
that  I think  we  have  come  to  such  a stage  of  civilisa- 
tion that  a man  can  no  longer  be  called  educated 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  elemental'}'  laws  of 
nature.  I do  not  think  that  that  can  be  too. 
strongly  dwelt  upon.  I think  it  is  a disgrace  to  our 
schoolboys  that  they  should  go  out  into  the  world, 
and  not  be  able  to  tell  you  who  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  fives  and- 
works  of  the  great  scientific  thinkers.  There  is 
nothing  that  fires  the  ambitions  of  boys  so  much 
as  to  hear  of  the  deeds  of  great  men,  and  I think 
that  the  fives  of  great  scientific  men,  and  what  their 
deeds  have  been,  should  be  one  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools ; it  should  form  part  of  the  scientific- 
education  in  schools. 

10491.  We  had  a witness  examined  yesterday, 
who  told  us  that  there  was  no  outlook  in  Ireland 
for  scientific  students,  and  for  that  reason  he 
thought  that  the  position  of  science  in  our  pro- 
gramme ought  not  to  be  raised.  I would  be  glad 
to  have  your  views  upon  that,  Dr.  Joly? — In  the 
first  place,  I think  that  in  considering  that  question, 
you  have  to  estimate  where  we  would  have  been  had 
science  been  an  established  branch  of  school  teach- 
ing in  the  past.  We  cannot  always  judge  of  the 
future  from  the  present,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it  that  the  present  backward  state  of  Ireland  in 
science  is  greatly  due  to  the  neglect  of  science 
teaching  in  the  schools.  I,  therefore,  think  that 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  that,  nor  do  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  forward  with  such  despair 
to  the  scientific  development  of  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  Ireland. 

10492.  Is  there  not  a considerable  number  of 
positions  in  Ireland  which  must  be  filled  by  men 
who  have  had  a first-rate  scientific  education;  for 
instance,  take  a brewery  establishment,  and  take 
the  principal  brewer : surely  he  must  have  had  a 
scientific  education? — Oh,  yes. 

10493.  Everybody  connected  with  these  chemical 
works — I mean  the  heads  of  chemical  works — must 
have  had  a scientific  education.  I suppose  that  you 
are  aware  that  all  our  first-rate  chemists  usually  go 
to  Germany  to  finish  their  education,  or  many  of 
them  do? — Many  of  them  do. 

10494.  People  that  are  employed  in  these  electric 
fighting  companies — it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
have  had  a scientific  education,  is  it  not? — -I  tliiiik 
there  are  many  appointments  open  to  scientific  men 

I think  quite  as  many  as  for  almost  every  other 

subject  that  you  can  mention  that  forms  a branch 
of  school  education. 

10495.  You  know  the  generality  of  our  professions 
are  now  overstocked ; a most  brilliant  man  may  go 
to  the  Bar,  and  be  at  it  for  twenty  years  without 
getting  a brief,  I am  sorry  to  say  ? — That  is  so. 

10496.  The  next  head  you  have  written  down 
here  is  the  suggested  curriculum  ?— Prof  essor 
Cunningham  and  myself  went  into  the  question  oi 
wliat  the  general  curriculum  of  a school  should  D • 
We  are  opposed  to  the  idea  that  a school  should 
be  divided  into  different  sides;  we  think  that 
general  education,  and  a good  general  education, , b 
at  the  basis  of  all  specialisation,  and  should  be, 
and  the  curriculum  that  we  suggest  is  as  ioliows. 
I mav  say  that  this  curriculum  was  drawn  up 
„s  at  a time  sehen  « 
having  two  grades,  a Junior  and  a Senior, 
but  the  change  does  not  materially  alter  the  suby  ' 
recommended  In  the  Junior  Grade  the  compul 
=ory  subjects  were  to  be  English  (that  i , 
language  and  literature  of  England),  the  histoi} 
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■Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  general  history,  and 
French  or  Gel-man,  and  Latin.  Among  mathemati- 
cal subjects  there  were  to  be  arithmetic,  algebra, 
Euclid,  and  also  drawing.  In  science:  geography, 
physical  geography,  biology,  and  natural  philosophy. 
In  addition  to  these,  in  the  Senior  Grade,  trigono- 
metry, chemistry,  and  elementary  astronomy  should 
.be  taught.  Those  are  the  compulsory  subjects. 

10497.  Yes.  How  many  optional  subjects  would 
you  allow? — Then,  in  optional  subjects: — Greek, 
•chemistry,  book-keeping,  French  (if  German  is  chosen 
ns  a compulsory  subject),  and  German  (if  French  is 
chosen  as  a compulsory  subject),  commercial  English, 
commercial  French,  commercial  German,  and  Italian 
or  Spanish.  We  also  considered  that  some  amount 
of  specialisation  might  be  allowable  in  the  Senior 
Grade  in  the  last  year  of  school  life.  We  venture 
to  suggest,  if  it  is  not  going  too  much  into  detail, 
the  names  of  some  specially  eminent  school-books 
for  some  of  these  scientific  subjects,  only,  of  course, 
dealing  with  names  with  which  we  were  familiar. 
Perhaps,  I may  be  allowed  to  read  the  names  of  a 
few  books. 

10498.  Certainly? — In  the  Junior  Grade,  for 
physical  geography  we  recommend  Huxley’s 
“ Physiography  ” ; in  biology  we  recommend 
Thomson’s  “ Animal  Life  ” ; in  the  Senior  Grade,  in 
biology  we  recommend  Huxley’s  “ Physiology  ” and 
Parker’s  “ Biology  ” ; in  astronomy  we  recommend 
Concise  Knowledge  of  Astronomy,”  which  has 
recently  appeared,  and  also  Lodge’s  “ Pioneers  of 
Science,”  which  is  a noble  book,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  of  16  or  17  years  of  age.  In 
chemistry  we  think  that  Faraday’s  “Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Chemical  History  of  a Candle  ” 
should  be  familiar  to  the  schoolboy.  This  curricu- 
lum, I may  observe,  was  drawn  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  boys  do  not  go  on  to  universities, 
and  that  the  school  must  stand  in  lieu  of  universi- 
ties to  the  vast  majority  of  the  boys  who  go  through 
it,  and,  therefore,  it  should  provide  a wide  education. 
We  considered  that  if  specialisation  is  allowed  from 
the  first,  a boy  will  go  on  into  life  narrowly  educated 
all  his  days,  and  in  that  respect  Professor  Cunning- 
ham reminded  me  of  a recent  definition  of  Professor 
Lecky,  which,  I think,  is  a very  interesting  one. 
" Education,”  he  said,  “ should  have  the  double  end 
of  fitting  a man  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  and 
to  enjoy  his  leisure.”  That  is  a very  good  and  true 
saying,  but  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is 
rather  a prevalent  idea  that  the  only  way  a man 
can  enjoy  this  leisure  is  to  study  classical  subjects 
and  literary  subjects.  I think  that  that  is  a very 
great  mistake,  and  you  might  point  to  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  Lord  Salisbury,  as  an 
exception  to  that  rule,  as  he  spends  his  leisure 
in  scientific  pursuits. 

10499.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  rather 

depends  on  the  bent  of  the  individual  mind?— -That 
depends  on  the  bent  of  the  individual  mind,  I quite 
admit  that.  .,. 

10500  Chairman. — You  have  handed  to  me  this 
memorandum  on  the  Existing  System  of  Inter- 
mediate Education  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  sent 
in  by  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  Barton,  and  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham. May  I take  it  that  you  agree  in  that  memo- 
randum ?— ' With  most  of  the  features  m that  memo- 
randum I agree,  but  my  present  evidence  is  given 
as  the  result  of  a conference  with  Dr.  Cunningham, 
in  which  we  made  that  memorandum  the  basis  of 
our  remarks,  and  have  made  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, so  that  we  both  might  agree. 

10501  May  I take  it  that  Dr.  Cunningham  agrees 

with  you  in  vour  evidence?— He  agrees  with  me  in 
my  evidence,  except  where  I have  specially  stated 
the  contrary.  , . „ . ■. 

10502.  Except  where  you  have  specially  stated 
the  contrary? — Yes.  , 

10503.  I observe  that  certain  alterations  are  made 
in  this  memorandum? — Yes. 


10504.  May  I take  it  that  that  memorandum  as  Feb.  16, 1899. 
altered  now  represents  your  views  and  those  of  jolm  j^-t 
Professor  Cunningham  ? — In  handing  you  this  memo-  „.sc.,  f.b.’s. 
randum,  I meant  it  to  be  more  of  some  assistance 
to  you  in  giving  you  this  printed  report.  These 
notes  were  put  in  by  myself,  in  conversation  with 
Professor  Cunningham.  I am  afraid  you  would  be 
hardly  able  to  decipher  them,  I regret  to  say. 

10505.  Very  well;  I think  we  know  your  views 
generally.  The  next  memorandum  on  the  paper  you 
have  given  me  is  “ the  nature  of  science  teaching, 
and  the  cost  of  apparatus  ” ? — Having  had  some 
experience  as  an  actual  teacher  of  elementary  physics 
in  a boys’  school,  that  is,  in  St.  Columba’s  College, 

I would  just  like  to  say  a word  as  to  the  methods 
that  I think  should  be  adopted.  In  the  first  place, 
in  reference  to  the  methods  of  teaching  science, 
natural  philosophy.  The  Heuristic  method,  as 
they  term  it,  can  be  carried  to  too  great  an 
extent.  But  all  good  science  teaching  naturally 
falls  into  detection  and  observation,  and  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  inspector  should  pay  attention  to 
the  method  adopted  in  teaching  the  boys,  and  in 
testing  science  teaching  he  should  put  the  boys 
to  make  the  experiments,  and  see  that  they  under- 
stand— not  alone  that  they  know  how 

to  make  the  experiments,  but  the  reason- 
ing to  be  derived  from  them.  A selec- 

tion of  apparatus  for  a school  need  not  cost 
so  much  as  is  sometimes  made  out.  In  my  own 
case,  being  asked  by  the  headmaster  of  St.  Columba’s 
to  equip  a-  small  laboratory  in  the  school,  I think 
that  our  total  expenditure  was  a matter  of  about 
£15.  The  equipment  was  not  as  complete  as  it 
might  have  been,  but  we  did  a great  deal  of 
good  work,  I hope,  with  that  equipment.  Above 
all,  it  is  requisite  that  too  much  should  not  be 
attempted.  My  own  idea  was  that  as  much  as  two 
lessons  could  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
simple  matter  like  the  ebullition  of  water.  I have 
a recollection  of  a couple  of  very  pleasant  lessons 
spent  in  observing  water  boiling,  watching  the 
bubbles  coming  up,  and  I and  my  students  dis- 
cussing the  matter  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
whole  thing ; it  expanded  out  into  some  of  the  most 
far-reaching  laws  of  nature,  and  I think  that  with 
the  aid  of  such  simple  apparatus  a great  deal  can  be 
done.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  think  that  a 
laboratory  should  be  too  poorly  equipped.  I have 
made  some  estimates  on  the  matter,  and  I think  that 
for  a good  equipment  from  £25  to  £75  would  be 
required  to  provide  a good  set  of  apparatus.  Such 
things  as  a microscope  and  a small  telescope  should 
be  in  every  school,  and  these  cost  a little  money ; a 
good  chemical  balance,  a set  of  simple  apparatus 
on  each  subject,  for  example,  a set  of 
electrical  apparatus,  a set  of  magnetic  appa- 
ratus, a set  of  optical  apparatus,  and  apparatus 
for  experiments  on  heat,  should  be  in  every 
school.  Then,  I also  find  that  the  observa- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  encouraged ; that  schoolboys  should  be 
taught  in  the  field  in  the  case  of  natural  science: 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  collections 
of  objects  of  natural  interest,  collections  of  minerals, 
insects,  and  plants,  and  trained  to  observe  them.  I 
also  think,  too,  that  the  senior  boys  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  study  a little  navigation,  a small 
amount  of  navigation;  a cheap  sextant,  by  which 
the  boy  can  determine  his  own  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. with  the  aid  of  a good  watch,  is  very  easily 
supplied,  and  it  is  of  considerable  educational  value. 

It1  teaches  him  the  way  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  being  conducted  on  the 
seas.  A boy  should  be  taught  to  respect  the 
apparatus,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a cupboard  or 
press  provided  for  the  purpose. 

10506.  About  how  many  boys  do  you  think  could 
be  practically  taught -in  a laboratory  that  wa3 

3 Z 3 
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Jei.-ifi.  i899  equipped  at  a cost  of  £25?  Would  that  be 
John  .Toly,  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  school? — I think  it  would 
d.sc.,  l-.it.s.  be  sufficient  for  up  to  about  forty  boys,  but  it  would 
depend  upon  how  many  lessons  in  the  week  were 
given  in  practical  physics;  by  taking  classes  one 
after  the  other,  of  course,  such  an  equipment  might 
do  for  a very  large  school,  but  it  would  depend  upon 
how  often  the  lesson  was  repeated,  and  how  often 
the  class  was  changed. 

10507.  But  for  rather  a large  school,  in  the  first 
instance,  could  they  get  on  with  an  equipment  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  limited  to  £25  ? — If  it  was 
for  a large  school,  I would  rather  put  down  the 
cost  as  £50,  meaning  by  that  a school  of  over  seventy 
boys. 

10508.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Those  are  not  the 
schools  that  give  us  the  trouble;  those  are  rich 
schools ; it  is  the  small  schools  that  we  have  to  look 
after? — Yes. 

10509.  Chairman. — Take  a school  with  thirty 
students ; I think  it  is  the  class  of  schools  with  that 
number  of  students  or  less  that  give  us  the  trouble  ? 
— With  them  an  outfit  at  a cost  of  £25  would  do  a 
lot  of  good  teaching;  it,  of  course,  would  not  be 
exhaustive. 

10510.  Your  next  suggestion  is  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  issuing  to  schoolmasters  a compilation  of 
the  opinions  of  experts  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  elementary  science? — I think  the  first  step 
to  take  in  this  matter  is  to  instruct  the  school- 
masters, who  may  be  assumed,  in  many  cases,  to 
know  nothing  about  the  matter — to  instruct  them 
as  to  how  science  is  taught  in  the  best  schools  in 
England.  I am  referring  in  this  connection  to  the 
reports  of  the  Education  Department;  they  are  of 
extreme  value. 

10511.  Are  these  the  reports  that  are  edited  by 
Mr.  Sadler? — I am  not  sure;  they  are  issued  by  the 
Education  Department,  and  I refer  now  to  vol.  ii., 
which  has  only  just  appeared. 

10512.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.  — That  is  the 
volume  which  contains  a singularly  interesting  paper 
on  the  Heuristic  method  by  Dr.  Armstrong  ? 
— That  is  the  volume.  It  is  the  Appendix  to  that 
that  I specially  refer  to,  which  really  contains  the 
course  of  instruction  in  elementary  science  adopted 
by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters. 

I also  refer  to  a paper  by  Miss  E.  Aitkins;  she 
has  a paper  on  science  teaching  in  girls’  schools — • 
a very  important  summary  of  the  subjects  to  be 
attempted  in  science  teaching  in  girls'  schools.  I 
only  refer  to  these  papers  by  way  of  example. 

10513.  Chairman. — That  is  the  paper  headed 
“ A Curriculum  of  a Girls’  School  ” ? — Yes, 
and  there  is  an  appendix  to  that  paper, 
containing  Miss  Aitkins’  report.  I am  of 
opinion  that  all  the  information  possible 
should  be  presented  to  schoolmasters,  or  they  may 
begin  in  many  cases  in  the  wrong  way.  I also 
think,  if  I may  venture  to  state  it,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  an 
expert  in  science  should  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, who  would  visit  the  schools,  and  who 
would  advise  on  the  allocation  of  the  grant  for  the 
construction  of  science  laboratories.  I think  that 
that  would  be  a first  step  that  a gentleman 
acquainted  with  tlie  construction  of  scientific  labora- 
tories, and  the  modes  of  teaching,  should,  in  the 
first  place,  inspect  the  schools  as  to  their-  capabilities 
for  scientific  teaching,  and  on  the  allocation  of 
grants  by  the  Commissioners.  Along  with  him  I 
would  send  a sanitary  inspector;  I think  that  one 
of  the  inspectors  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
sanitary  science,  a sanitary  engineer  by  profession. 
His  visits  need  not  be  frequent;  once  in  two  years 
would  probably  be  enough.  But  upon  him  would 
devolve  the  reports  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
school,  and,  in  the  first  instance — that  is,  at  the 
period  of  making  the  change — it  would  devolve  upon 


him  to  recommend  the  expenditure  of  sums  of  money 
upon  making  the  schools  in  eveiy  way  a perfectly 
healthy  and  desirable  place  for  large  numbers  of 
boys  to  live  in. 

10514.  The  gentleman  whom  you  advise  should 
be  appointed  as  an  inspector  to  ascertain  the 
amount  required  for  fitting  up  the  laboratories,  need 
not  be  a permanent  officer;  is  not  that  so? — Not 
necessarily. 

10515.  After  we  had  ascertained  the  expenditure 
in  the  first  instance,  one  of  our  ordinary  inspectors 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a school 
that  newly  came  into  the  system? — Yes. 

10516.  You  see,  the  saving  of  expense  is  a great; 
object  with  us  in  this  system? — Yes. 

10517.  The  last  matter  you  refer  to  in  your  paper 
you  state  in  this  way : “ Considerable  latitude  for 
revision  within  a new  Intel-mediate  Act  very  desir- 
able, and  a clause  to  be  inserted  instituting  a decen- 
nial revision  on  the  recommendations  of  a small 
Commission  of  Inquiry.”  I wish  you  would  develop 
your  recommendations  under  that  head? — My  idea 
in  making  this  recommendation  was  that  education 
is  so  rapidly  changing  and  advancing,  more 
especially  at  present,  that  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  ties  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  as  tightly 
as  the  previous  Act  has  done  will  be  attended  with 
injurious  effects.  I may  instance  the  case  which  is 
now  under  consideration.  If,  ten  years  ago,  this 
Board  had  had  the  power  to  alter  the  arrangements 
of  the  Act  in  the  way  they  would  have  wished,  much 
of  the  evils  which  have  since  occurred  would  never 
have  happened.  I,  therefore,  think  that  the  Act 
should  be  framed  so  openly  as  to  allow  the  Board 
to  make  very  considerable  changes  at  intervals,  and 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  these 
changes  being  effected,  if  necessary,  I would  have 
it  a feature  of  the  Act  that  there  should  be  a revi- 
sion at  some  stated  period,  decennially,  I think, 
would  be  often  enough,  and  that  revision  need  not 
be  an  expensive  one.  I do  not  suggest  anything; 
so  elaborate  as  is  at  present  going  on,  but  inquiries 
could  be  sent  to  schoolmasters,  and  to  a few  of  the 
leading  educationists  and  scientific  men.  I may 
also  say  that  I think  that  if  that  was  the  case,  the 
decennial  revision  would  be  made  the  occasion  of  a 
scientific  conference;  the  Schoolmasters’  Association 
might  very  well  join  in  in  a scientific  conference  in 
Dublin,  and  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

10518.  The  difference  between  the  decennial  revi- 
sion which  you  recommend  and  the  present  inquiry 
would  be  this,  that  the  present  inquiry  is  in  view 
of  possible  Parliamentary  action,  and,  therefore,  is 
obliged  to  be  very  full  and  elaborate? — Yes. 

10519.  The  decennial  revision  that  you  contem- 
plate would  only  be  in  view  of  the  revision  of  rules, 
and  would  not  require  Parliamentary  sanction? — 
That  is  what  we  contemplate. 

10520.  Is  there  any  other  matter  as  to  which  I 
have  omitted  to  ask  you  that  you  would  like  to 
mention,  Dr.  Joly? — I think  there  is  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  have  put  us  very  fully 
into  possession  of  your  views,  and  I have  nothing 
further  to  ask. 

10521.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — In  what  respect  do 
you  thing  a decennial  revision  would  be  best?  Surely 
it  would  limit  us.  I think  the  revision  should  be 
perpetually  going  on — the  revision  of  any  evils  that 
are  discovered? — I think  something  is  gained  by 
having  a stated  period  at  which  there  would  be  a 
general  educational  stir.  Continual  little  -altera- 
tions would  not  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  having 
an  educational  stir  at  a stated  period. 

10522.  There  was  another  thing  that  has  occurred 
to  me  about  this  list  of  books  that  you  mentioned.  I 
think  it  is  a thing  that  we  are  delighted  to  get  from 
you,  suggestions  of  that  kind,  though,  I think,  it 
our  ordinary  work.  We  ought  always  to  be  able 
to  get  suggestions  from  experts  about  the  books  we 
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comes  in  not  as  part  of  the  work  of  an  Intermediate 
Education  Commission,  but  rather  as  relating  to 
employ.  The  only  question  that  occurs  to  me  about 
what  you  said  is,  are  these  books  such  as  can  bo 
studied  absolutely  without  apparatus?  At  the 
present  moment,  could  we  put  these  works  into  our 
course ; would  they  be  fit  subjects  for  examinations 
where  persons  had  to  answer  when  we  did  not  know 
whether  they  had  apparatus  or  not? — Well,  I think 
that  it  would  be  valuable  to  a student  to  read  the 
books  in  any  case,  but,  of  course 

10523.  I am  not  talking  about  the  more  perfect 
method,  but  you  think  that  even  as  we  are  at 
present  it  would  be  useful? — I think  so.  Such  a 
book  as  Lodge’s  “ Pioneers  of  Science,"  of  course, 
involves  no  practical  teaching. 

10524.  I think  it  would  be  well  if  you  gave  us 
that  recommendation  on  paper,  to  distinguish  what 
things  could  be  employed,  even  if  we  could  not 
introduce  anything  to  be  practical  work — for 
examination  purposes,  I mean;  you  could  recom- 
mend books  that  schools  could  take  up  without  any 
practical  work  being  involved? — I would  rather  not 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  doing  without  practi- 
cal work,  but,  if  I might,  I would  be  very  happy 
to  send  in  any  suggestions  I could;  I could  not  do 
it  at  the  moment. 

10525.  About  the  possibility  of  this  practical 
work,  I would  like  you  to  distinguish  between  two 
things.  There  is  one  thing  that  I think  we  can 
easily  do,  and  that  is,  as  it  refers  to  results  fees. 
I mean,  inspection,  that  does  not  involve  the 
examination  of  individual  pupils — that,  I think,  we 
could  carry  out.  That  would  affect  the  question  of 
results  fees.  We  could  find  out  from  the  inspector 
what  provision  was  made  in  each  school,  and  we 
could  either  penalise  the  schools  which  did  not  make 
the  necessary  provision,  or  rather,  which  I should 
prefer,  we  could  direct  the  application  of  the  results 
fees  to  the  removal  of  the  deficiencies.  I see  no 
difficulty  about  that.  But,  I think  that  if  it  comes 
to  competition,  we  could  not  do  that  without  an 
examination  of  individual  pupils.  You  can  yourself 
understand  the  difficulties  first,  about  viva  voce 
examinations  conducted  in  different  places  by 
different  examiners.  A lot  of  the  pupils  being 
educated  in  private,  I see  very  great  difficulties  in 
regard  to  examinations  intended  to  effect  competi- 
tion between  students  in  different  schools,  for  we 
must  remember  that  persons  can  present  themselves 
at  our  examinations  who  have  not  been  to  any 
school  at  all?— I do  not  think  that  if  the  inspector 
was  what  he  should  be,  and  what,  I think,  might 
be  expected  from  him,  if  it  was  made  a-  valuable  post 
— and  I think  it  should  be  made  a valuable  post — I 
should  fix  a large  salary  to  the  post,  and  make  it  a 
valuable  post — I think,  if  the  inspector  was  what  he 
should  be  one  might  with  confidence  look  upon 
his  report  as  regards  the  test  of  the  general  level 
of  the  school. 

10526.  That  I grant — as  to  the  general  level  of 
the  school ; I quite  see  that,  but  not  as  to  testing  in- 
dividual pupils,  or  as  to  saying  thatwe  were  to  accept 
his  report,  that,  because  three  or  four  boys  answered 
well,  therefore  every  boy  in  the  class  will  answer 
well.  You  said,  if  you  remember,  that  if  the  in- 
spector picked  out  unfavourable  specimens,  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  at  liberty  to  interfere,  and 
present  him  some  better  specimens.  But  suppose 
it  was  the  other  way,  that  the  inspector  picked  out 
the  most  favourable  specimens,  do  you  think  the 
schoolmaster  would  interfere,  and  say,  There  are  a 
great  many  here  who  are  not  up  to  the  same  level  ? 
—I  think  it  would  be  a curious  chance  if,  in  succes- 
sive inspections  in  a school,  and  if,  where  a number 
of  different  classes  were  examined,  always  pupils 
favourable  to  the  school  were  at  random  selected. 
I do  not  think  we  would  look  for  that  instance  to 
arise. 


10527.  Again,  just  bear  in  mind  the  difference  Feb.  ic,  1899. 
that  I am  pointing  out.  When  you  are  regarding  John 
the  rewards  to  be  paid  to  the  school,  I think  the  D.sc.,  f.r.’s. 
inspector  may  report  to  us  in  a manner  which  we 
can  completely  trust  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  general  education  of  the  school  is  conducted, 
and  the  rewards  which  we  are  to  give  accordingly ; 
so  far  I see  quite  plainly  that  that  could  be  done. 

But  when  you  ask  that  the  reward  should  be  given 
to  an  individual  pupil  who  has  not  been  examined, 
on  the  ground  that  all  the  general  work  of  the 
school  is  well  done,  I do  not  see  how  that  can  be 
done.  I recollect,  too,  that  it  is  not  only  an  in- 
spector whom  we  can  trust  that  we  have  to  get,  but 
one  whom  the  general  public  would  trust? — As  I 
understand  your  difficulty,  it  is  that  the  prizes  given 
to  boys  could  not  well  be  decided  by  the  inspector; 
do  I understand  that? 


10528.  Exactly,  or  that  his  report  should  have  a 
prominent  share  in  deciding  the  relative  amounts  to 
be  given  to  boys  in  different  places? — We  did  not 
contemplate  that ; we  contemplated  that  the  awards 
to  be  given  to  boys  should  be  in  the  nature  of 
exhibitions,  and  that  these  exhibitions  should  be 
given  to  boys  sent  up  by  the  schoolmaster  for 
examination. 

10529.  But  suppose  there  is  no  schoolmaster. 
At  present,  you  know,  a boy  can  get  our  exhibition 
without  having  attended  any  school  at  all — from 
private  tuition? — The  only  remedy  for  that  would 
be  for  the  Intel-mediate  Education  Board  themselves 
to  have  something  in  the  nature  of  a small  preli- 
minary examination,  occurring  at  one  centre;  they 
might  have  something  of  that  kind. 

10530.  The  chief  difficulty  would  arise  in  regard: 
to  boys  in  small  places,  where  there  was  no  big, 
school  for  them  to  go  to.  Should  we  pay  their 
travelling  expenses  from  Skibbereen  up  to  Cork,  or 
to  some  other  place?  What  are  we  to  do  with  a 
boy  who  wanted  to  present  himself  as  a candidate,, 
and  whom  we  desired  to  examine  viva  vocet — I 
think  that  if  he  was  ambitious  enough  to  present 
himself  as  a candidate  for  an  exhibition,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  bear  his  own  expenses  in  coming  up 
to  town ; it  is  an  enterprise  on  his  part ; and  if  he 
qualified  for  an  exhibition,  he  would  be  amply 
repaid.  At  present,  I do  not  think  the  Intermediate 
pay  the  fares  of  boys  coming  up  to  the  examination, 
although  they  may  come  some  distance. 

10531.  The  distances  are  generally  very  short, 
and  you  recollect  that  the  object  of  the  system  is 
to  give  assistance  to  poor  people.  I do  not  think 
that  the  rich  schools  want  any  assistance  at  all. 
If  you  ask  me  to  state  my  opinion  candidly,  I really 
think  that  the  schools  that,  under  our  present 
system,  we  would  be  likely  to  give  most  rewards  to 
are  the  schools  that  do  not  want  assistance.  I 
should  be  very  glad'  to  be  able  to  help  the  poor  and 
the  struggling  schools.  At  any  rate,  do  you  not  see 
that  when  you  speak  about  results  fees  and  about 
exhibitions,  there  are  two  different  subjects  that 
can  hardly  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way?  As  to 
results  fees,  we  could  make  our  regulations,  and  I 
think  we  could  go  a great  way  to  encourage  the 
practical  teaching  of  what  you  call  science;  but  I 
do  not  see  how,  and  I should  be  very  glad  if  anyone 
would  help  us  to  see  how  we  could  introduce  viva 
voce  examination  into  the  test  between  pupils  ftr 
exhibitions.  But  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  see 
my  way  to  a practical  solution  of  that  question?— 
May  I say  that  everything  should  be  done  by  this 
body  to  encourage  students  to  go  to  schools.  I 
myself  do  not  approve  of  a boy  not  going  to  school ; 

I think  it  tends  to  injure  him  for  his  whole  life 
long  and  if  the  boys  who  did  not  go  to  schools 
were  placed  under  any  disadvantage,  in  comparison 
with  boys  who  did  go  to  schools,  I do  not  think  it, 
would  be  such  a misfortune. 
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Teb.  16, 1899.  10532.  But  what  is  the  reason  that  prevents  a 

John  Joly,  > U°y  going  to  school  ? Suppose,  now,  a police  officer 

d.sc.,  f. it. s.  in  a .remote  district  in  the  West  of  Ireland;  I am 

sure  he  would  like  to  send  his  boy  to  a good  board- 
ing school.  Why  does  he  not  do  so  ? It  is  the  want 
of  money.  Unless  you  give  him  more  money  he 
cannot  do  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  very 
likely  if  he  sent  that  boy  to  school  he  might  get 
a good  exhibition,  and  so  on,  but  one  cannot  shut 
one  s eyes  to  actual  facts ; everyone  cannot  send 
their  boys  to  such  a school? — I still  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  father  of  that  boy  should  not  send 
his  son  up  for  examination.  A police  sergeant 
would  probably  be  well  able  to  send  his  boy  up  for 
the  Intermediate. 

10533.  You  see  there  are  two  different  questions 
— the  question  of  results  fees,  and  the  question  of 
examinations? — You  know  it  is  not  contemplated 
in  these  recommendations  to  retain  the  system  of 
results  fees  at  all;  it  is  contemplated  that  grants 
to  schools  should  take  the  place  of  results  fees. 

10534.  When  I say  “ results  fees,”  I mean  grants 
to  schools,  no  matter  how  they  are  distributed.  I 
confess  that,  to  take  the  schoolmaster’s  own  report, 
it  would  come  to  practically  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  We  got  statistics  the  other  day  in  a case, 
and  it  appeared  that  out  of  a 100  pupils  in  the 
school  receiving  instruction,  there  were  twenty-five 
who  were  not  sent  in  for  our  examination  at  all — 
either  through  being  outside  our  ages,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  they  were  not  eligible  to  compete. 
I suppose  the  school  would  get  the  same  thing  in 
the  long  run,  whether  you  divide  the  money  on  the 
principle  of  paying  for  the  whole  100,  or  of  paying 
for  the  seventy-five,  but  I confess  I do  not  like 
it.  I think  it  was  Monsignor  Molloy  suggested 
making  the  number  who  passed  at  the  examination 
the  basis  of  the  calculation,  and  not  the  number 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  roll  of  the  school,  which 
is  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster 
himself;  in  very  many  schools,  I am  sure  that  we 
could  implicitly  trust  the  report  given  by  tbe  school- 
master, but  I think  there  are  some  schools  I should 
not  like  to  trust? — I think  that  that  system  is 
attended  by  the  great  danger  of  encouraging  the 
examination  evil,  and  bringing  it  back  again.  I 
think  everything  should  be  done  to  avoid  the 
examination  evil. 

10535.  I think  there  I would  agree  that  results 
fees  should  be  paid  for  passes,  and  not  otherwise ; 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  pass  a boy;  that 
if  the  boys  were  up  to  that  level,  I would  pay  for 
them,  but  not  otherwise.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  this  question,  as  the  question  of  pass 
and  honours  arises,  if  the  honours  requires  the  teach- 
ing of  a greater  number  of  subjects.  However,  to 
pass  from  that,  you  seem  to  think  that  two  in- 
spectors would  be  enough.  I have  great  doubts 
about  that,  because  we  examine  in  a great  variety 
of  subjects.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of 
mathematics — which  I call  science,  though  you  do 
not — a man  might  be  the  very  best  man  we  could 
get  to  inspect  the  instruction  in  chemistry,  and  so 
forth,  but  he  might  not  be  a man  whom  you  could 
set  to  examine  in  mathematics  if  you  go  into  the 
examination  of  individual  pupils.  Then,  again,  take 
the  other  side.  You  say  that  two  inspectors  would 
suffice.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  know  which  inspector 
to  send : we  might  send  an  inspector  who  would 
know  whether  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught  in  a 
proper  way,  but,  perhaps,  he  might  not  be  compe- 
tent to  pass  an  opinion  in  how  French  and  German 
were  taught.  And  what  about  Celtic,  if  we  are  to 
call  it  so;  should  we  have  to  send  down  a special 
inspector  who  would  understand  how  Irish  was 
taught  in  the  school?  I do  not  think  that  we  could 
possibly  stop  at 'two  inspectors;  I think  that,  we 
should  have  to  have  a great  many?— May  I just 
remind  you  that,  while  I recommended  that  there 


should  be  two  inspectors,  one  in  classical  and  literary 
subjects,  and  the  other  in  scientific  subjects,  I stated 
that  these  might  be  accompanied  by  examiners. 
Of  course,  you  would  have  all  the  schools  on  your 
books,  and  you  would  know  from  your  reports  what 
was  being  taught  in  the  schools,  and,  therefore,  if 
commercial  German,  for  example,  was  being  taught 
in  the  school,  you  would  send  down  along  with  the 
inspectors  someone  who  was  competent  to  undertake 
an  examination  in  commercial  German.  I do  not 
think  that,  with  inspectors  properly  trained,  you 
would  have  any  great  difficulty  in  finding  men  who 
could  examine  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  in 
physics  and  such  subjects  as  physical  geography; 
those  subjects  might  form  part  of  the  education  of 
your  scientific  inspectors,  and  might  be  reasonably 
expected  from  them.  It  is  not  as  if  a very  advanced 
examination  was  being  held.  The  examination  is 
only  in  the  elements  of  the  subject.  With  regal'd 
to  the  difficulty  of  exhibitions  and  travelling 
expenses,  I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  state  definitely 
and  rigidly  that  the  examination  should  only  be  in 
one  particular  spot  in  Ireland;  I do  not  see  why 
it  should.  You  might  have  one  in  Belfast,  and 
one  in  Londonderry,  and  one  in  Cork— in  a few 
centres,  not  as  many  as  at  present,  but  in  a few 
centres,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  travelling 
expenses. 

10536.  But  the  fewer  the  centres  the  greater 
would  be  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  travelling 
expenses  of  pupils.  As  to  an  inspector  in  sanitary 
science  and  so  forth,  you  know  we  must  really  deal 
tentatively,  and  we  cannot  form  a very  lofty  notion 
as  to  what  should  be  insisted  upon.  An  expert 
in  sanitary  science  might  require  us  to  refuse  a grant 
to  a school  which  did  not  come  up  to  a very  high 
standard.  I think  that  what  we  ought  to  try  to 
do  is  to  aim  at  schools  which  are  grossly  defective, 
and  to  penalise  those  schools  for  not  providing 
proper  sanitary  arrangements.  That  I think  we 
could  do,  but  if  we  aimed  at  a very  lofty  standard 
of  perfection,  I think  we  should  have  the  whole 
country  clamouring  against  us,  and  we  should  kill  a 
number  of  unfortunate  poor  schools? — I quite  agree 
that  at  first  it  should  be  a matter  of  penalising. 

10537.  I think  that  at  first  we  should  go  very 
gently? — I think  so. 

10538.  You  have  spoken  about  tbe  division  into 
grades.  There  is  one  important  tiling,  and  that  is, 
that  we  should  not  pay  for  the  same  boy  doing  the 
same  work  twice  over.  That  is  really  as  far  as 
results  fees  are  concerned.  That  is  the  importance 
of  the  division  into  grades,  that  after  a schoolmaster 
lias  been  paid  for  teaching  a boy  so  much,  we  are 
not  to  pay  him  again  for  the  same  boy,  unless  he 
goes  on  and  teaches  him  something  else? — I do  not 
think  a schoolmaster  ought  to  be  too  much  tied  up 
in  this  respect.  If  a schoolmaster  thinks  that  a 
boy  is  not  well-grounded  in  a particular  grade,  I 
think  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  keep  him  longer  in 
it,  and  I must  say  that  I think  the  rules  ought  to 
be  stretched  to  meet  these  particular  cases.  After 
all,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  a schoolmaster  to 
keep  back  boys  in  his  school;  the  more  boys  he 
can  turn  out,  and  the  more  brilliant  boys  he  can 
turn  out,  and  the  more  exhibitions  they  take, 
the  better  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  I think  that 
schoolmasters  might  be  left  to  themselves  a little 
in  that  way. 

10539.  If  a schoolmaster  had  got  results  fees 
upon  one  hundred  boys,  I think  it  would  be  more 
to  his  interest,  if  he  could  do  it,  to  get  another  lot 
of  results  fees  upon  those  one  hundred  boys;  he 
would  get  results  fees  from  every  one  of  them. 
Now,  about  making  natural  science  compulsory. 
Every  enthusiast  thinks  that  his  own  subject  is  the 
subject  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  everyone. 
You  say,  “ Suppose  a boy  did  not  know  who  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was,”  but  suppose  a boy  did  not  know 
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-who  Shakespeare  was? — I assume  that  he  knows 
who  Shakespeare  was. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.- — Wliat  about  Latin ; or 
suppose  he  knew  nothing  about  any  Latin  author? 

10540.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  is  a differ- 
ence in  tastes.  Some  might  employ  their  leisure 
in  a chemical  laboratory,  and  others  might  prefer 
to  go  somewhere  else? — I think  that  science  is 
hardly  a subject  that  should  be  left  to  enthusiasts 
at  the  present  day. 

10541.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  you  rather 
introduced  the  sentimental  element  too  much  in 
saying  that,  because  we  give,  say,  700  marks  for 
science,  and  1,000  for  Greek  or  Latin,  as  the  case 
may  be,  science  is  discredited  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  But,  really,  we  have  to  consider  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  time  that  a boy  is  required  to  give 
to  the  various  subjects.  That  is  the  real  reason  why 
we  had  to  drop  some  of  these  other  subjects — 
because  they  could  be  so  easily  learnt,  as  far  as 
we  were  able  to  examine  them,  that  they  were  used 
as  a mere  means  for  getting  marks.  That  was  the 
way  that  music  came  to  be  dropped.  It  was  found, 
after  the  first  examination  or  two,  that  a boy  who 
could  not  hum  a time  could  learn  enough  music,  .■ 
and  succeed  in  adding  to  his  marks  by  taking  up 
music.  I do  hope  we  may  be  able  to  do  something 
to  improve  all  these  matters,  but  I would  not  pay 
much  attention  to  a mere  sentimental  objection  to 
the  number  of  marks  we  give,  which  are  intended 
to  recognise  the  relative  importance  ol  the  subjects ! 

I am  aware  that  the  Board  has  been  under  greit 

difficulties  in  dealing  with  these  matters,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  Act,  but  I think  that  science 
certainly  merits  as  much  consideration  at  the  present 
day  as  any  classical  subject.  Science  does  not  alone 
teach  facts  to  a boy ; it  is  a method  of  reasoning. 
His  whole  mental  standpoint  is  altered  by  science ; 
it  expands  his  ideas  as  regards  the  universe,  as 
travelling  does  as  regards  his  own  country. 

10542.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  dilating 
upon  the  importance  of  physical  science,  as  to  which 
we  are  all  agreed ; but  you  must  know  that  people  s 
senses  differ  very  much ; the  power-  of  observation, 
for  instance,  differs  very  greatly  in  different  people, 
and  the  power  of  observation  varies  in  the  same 
people  with  regard  to  different  subjects.  I have 
got  letters  from  scientific  people  of  considerable 
eminence  who  have  never  seemed  to  exercise  tlieir 
powers  of  observation  as  to  how  words  were  spelt  ! 
—I  quite  agree ; I think  the  powers  of  observation 
should  be  assisted  in  all  the  branches  of  human 
learning;  but  there  is  no  subject  so  calculated  to 
call  the  powers  of  observation  into  play  as  proper 
scientific  teaching. 

10543  O’Conok  Don. — I do  not  quite  understand 
your  proposal  with  regard  to  the  examination  for  ex- 
hibitions. Do  you  contemplate  that  the  number  ot 
exhibitions  should  be  very  small,  or  very  large?— I 
have  not  considered  that  fully.  I contemplate  that 
the  only  rewards  given  to  the  boys  should  be  in  the 
form  of  exhibitions. 

10544.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  we  give  a 
very  large  number  of  exhibitions  ?— I am  aware  of 
that.  _ . 

10545.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  tnc 
number  of  these  exhibitions,  or  the  amount  of  them— 
as  to  whether  tney  are  too  much  or  too  little,  or  all 
in  any  way  ? — I consider  that  the  sums  actu- 
ally given  might  be  reduced,  and  the  number  some- 
what  increased.  The  number  of  exhibitions,  I think, 
miwlit  be  increased,  and  the  sums  reduced  ; but  I will 
ask  you  not  to  press  me  upon  it,  because  i have  not 
really  fully  considered  the  matter. 

10546.  I only  want  to  press  you  thus  far— that  it 
the  number  even  remained  as  it  is  now,  there  would 
be  a very  large  number  of  boys  that  would  go  in  for 
exhibitions  ; and  are  we  to  understand  that  you  con- 
sider the  examination  for  these  exhibitions  should  be 


carried  on  onlv  at  one  or  two  or  three  centres  in  Ire-  F<b.  16.  1899. 
land?— Well, 'in  answer  to  the  Provost’s  question'.  I johaJqly, i,,i, 
rather  recommended  that  the  examination  should  be  n.sc.,  k.r.s.  , 
held  at  more  than  one  centre. 

10547.  I did  not  say  one.  I said  one  or  two  or 
three  ? — Two  or  three.  'l  think  the  objections  raised 
by  the  Provost  is  an  important  one,  and  I think  the 
examinations  should  be  held  at  three  or  four  centres. 

10548.  But  not,  as  now,  all  over  the  country  ?— Not 
all  over  the  country. 

10549.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  examinations 
are  to  be  held  at  even  three  or  four  centres,  have  you 
considered  the  difficulty  that  would  arise  in  carrying 
them  out,  in  connection  with  practical  examination  in 
natural  science,  conducted  by  superintendents  at  three 
or  four  different  places  and  the  results  of  these  exami- 
nations being  counted  in  a competition  for  obtaining 
an  exhibition  ? — I do  not  think  the  difficulty  would  be 
very  great,  except  the  numbers  were  comparable  with 
the  gross  total  that  comes  in  at  present  under  the  In- 
termediate Act,  and  I do  not  suppose  they  would  be 
anything  like  as  numerous  as  the  8,000  to  10,000 
students  who  come  up  at  the  present  time.  I presume 
vou  would  not  contemplate  more  than  a couple  of 
thousand — or  one  thousand,  perhaps — going  up  for 
these  exhibitions. 

10550.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  would  be  the 
outside  ?— That  would  be  the  outside. 

10551.  O’Conor  Don. — Supposing  they  were  even 
1,000,  or  500,  and  that  the  examinations  were  held 
at  different  places — practical  examinations  in  natural 
sciences,  as  they  are  called— do  you  not  see  any 
•difficulty  in  car'rying  that  out  fairly,  when  it  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  different  places  by  different 
people  having  different  views  ? — I do  not  think  that 
any  unfairness  need  be  introduced  ; in  fact,  you  know 
the  practical  questions  might  be  given,  in  the  form 
of  examination  papers,  which  would  apply  equally  to 
all  the  pupils  who  were  sent  in. 

10552.  Your  suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  con- 
ducted by  examination  papers,  the  questions  in  which 
would  be  similar  for  the  whole  of  these  different 
centres?— In  case  of  the  exhibitions  I would  be  m 
favour  of  the  questions  being  the  same. 

10553.  And  the  results  would  altogether  depend 
upon  the  answers  to  similar  questions,  in  each  of 
these  different  centres  ? — I think  so. 

10554.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— Do  you  mean  questions 
to  be  answered  on  paper,  or  viva  voce  ? — Questions  in 
experimental  physics  can  be  set  in  this  way.  The  boy 
can  be  told:  “The  substance  given  herewith  and 
lettered  1 A ’ is  presented  to  your  observation,  and  you 
are  to  find  out  what  its  specific  gravity  is  or  its 
specific  heat,  or  some  other  quality.  The  substance  is 
handed  to  the  boy  by  the  examiner,  and  he  deals  with 
it ; he  has  an  apparatus  provided  for  him,  and  he  deals 
with  it  there  and  then,  and  puts  down  liis  answer,  and 
gives  his  answer  back  to  the  examiner. 

10555.  O’Conou  Don.— Would  you  not  require  for 
carrying  that  out  a separate  apparatus  for  each  boy  at 
the  same  time  1 — I do  not  think  that  would  be 
absolutely  requisite,  because,  as  we  do  in  Trinity 
College,  and  as  is  done,  I think,  in  almost  every 
physical  laboratory,  the  boys  are  taken  in  sections  ; 
they  are  transferred  in  groups  from  one  set  ot  apparatus 
to  the  other,  they  are,  of  course,  given  only  a limited 
time  in  which  to  answer  any  one  question ; the  group 
who  are  engaged  in  the  question  have  each  an 
apparatus  ; that  group,  having  had  a certain  time,  is 
transferred  to  another  set  of  apparatus,  and  the  boys 
who  are  working  at  that  set  of  apparatus  can  be  put 
upon  the  first  set  of  apparatus— so  that  it  would 
depend,  of  course,  ultimately  upon  how  many  pupils 
were  in,  but  there  need  not  be  a number  of  each 
apparatus  equal  to  the  number  of  the  pupils. 

10556.  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  long  it 
would  take  to  carry  out  the  examination  in  this 
one  subject  of  practical  chemistry,  if  such  a system 
as  you  propose  were  adopted,  and  we  will  say,  there 
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JVb.  22^1899.  were  even  500  students  going  in  for  these  exhibi- 
John  Joly,  jilons  At  one  centre,  I suppose,  you  would  not 

n.sc,  K.K.S.  have  to  deal  with  more  than  120  or  so;  then  we 

divide  that  number  into  four  groups,  say  of  thirty 
pupils  each.  Now,  an  examination  in  experimental 
physics  of  the  kind  1 am  speaking  about,  could  be 
carried  out  in  the  course  of  about  three  hours. 

10557.  If  there  were  120  students  ? — I think  if  the 
fittings  were  at  all  what  they  should  be  for  the 
purpose  (nor  would  they  be  very  costly)  the  whole 
120  would  be  simultaneously  answering  the  questions, 
and  the  paper  would  not  take  more  than  three 
hours. 

10558.  But  I am  talking  of  that  portion  of  the 
paper,  the  answer  to  which  has  to  be  done  practically, 
that  is  to  say,  to  ascertain  the  component  elements  of 
any  substance  submitted? — Three  hours  would  be 
ample  for  that. 

10559.  How  long  would  it  take  for  each  question  ? 
—Well,  of  course,  it  depends  on  the  question,  but  my 
experience  as  an  examiner  in  experimental  physics  is 
that  you  can  get  four,  five,  or  six  experiments 
(depending  on  the  experiments  of  course)  done  in 
about  three  hours.  Our  viva  voce  examinations  in 
college  were  important  examinations. 

10560.  I quite  admit  that,  but  we  will  assume  you 
have  120  students,  and  I will  suppose  you  would  not 
have  the  apparatus  for  more  than  five  or  six  at  a time, 
what  are  you  to  do  ? — They  are  all  working  together, 
and  they  are  transferred  from  one  set  of  apparatus  to 
the  other. 

10561.  They  cannot  all  work  the  apparatus  at  the 
same  moment? — No,  you  misunderstand  me.  The 
first  question  needs  certain  apparatus  for  its  answer- 
ing. You  have  perhaps  twenty  boys ; you  have  that 
first  set  of  apparatus  twenty  times  duplicated,  so 
that  iu  fact  you  can  accommodate  twenty  pupils. 

10562.  At  a time?— At  a time.  That  is  for 
question  1.  If  there  were  100  students,  and  five 
questions,  you  would  then  have  to  make  five  shifts  in 
the  course  of  the  three  hours.  It  would  be  the 
business  of  the  superintendent  to  shift  each  of  these 
batches  of  twenty  five  times,  and  to  see  that  each  boy 
ha.d  his  turn  for  a given  period  of  time,  whatever  that 
might  be.  Whatever  number  of  minutes  were 
assigned  to  each  question,  each  boy  would  have  his 
turn  at  the  apparatus  for  a time  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  answer  the  question;  and  if  possible  a certain 
time  should  be  assigned  to  each  question. 

10563.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Suppose  the  super- 
intendent had  20  to  manage ; could  he  manage  the  20 
in  three  hours  ? — I think  so. 

10564.  Because  there  might  be  120.  There  is  one 
thing  I would  like  you  to  bear  in  mind.  If  the 
expenses  of  administration  come  to  be  too  great  in 
comparison  with  the  money  we  are  to  distribute, 
supposing  we  are  to  give  £100  for  the  benefit  of 
education,  either  to  the  student  or  to  the  school,  and 
it  costs  us  £50  or  £60  to  distribute  that  £100,  I 

think  we  should  be  hauled  over  the  coals  ? Do  you 

think  that  the  cost  of  inspection  would  be  so  hi<rii  ? 

10565.  I am  only  putting  that  as  a consideration 
— that  I think  when  people  seek  great  perfection  in 
a thing  they  do  not  always  take  into  account  how 
much  it  will  cost.  Of  course,  I am  not  goin"  to 
pronounce  off-hand  how  much  we  can  spend  upon 
administration,  but  that  is  a thing  we  have  to 
consider ; we  must  not,  by  trying  to  do  things  too 
perfectly,  make  the  cost  of  administration  exceed  a 
fair  amount?— I quite  admit  the  force  of  that. 

10566.  I only  throw  it  out  as  a general  consider- 
ation, to  induce  you  to  judge  leniently  of  whatever 
measures  this  Commission  may  take  ? — I quite  admit 
the  force  of  what  you  say.  We  went  into  the 
question  of  figures  to  a small  extent,  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  Professor  Cunningham  and  myself  that  the 
expenses  of  inspection  need  be  so  great.  I take  it 
an  inspector  could  inspect  two  schools  in  a week,  and 
if  you  put  two  inspectors  to  each  school  it  would 
mean  that  the  two  inspectors  would  be  adequate  for 


100  schools— or  perhaps  I had  better  say  80  schools 
— in  a year ; allowing  for  vacations,  the  two  inspectors 
would  be  able  to  do  80  schools  in  a year.  Well  if 
you  had  400  schools,  that  would  mean  that  you  would 
have  to  employ  ten  inspectors. 

O’Conor  Don. — You  have  rather  digressed  from 
the  point  we  were  upon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I am  afraid  I interrupted  you. 

10567.  O’Conor  Don— Let  me  bring  you  back  to 
it.  Taking,  now,  this  question  of  exhibitions,  have 
you  considered  at  all  the  amount  of  apparatus  that 
would  be  required  at  all  these  centres  for  the  exam- 
ination of  120  of  these  exhibitioners.  Would  the 
same  apparatus  do  for  every  question  ?— No,  I do  not 
think  so. 

10568.  If  you  were  to  divide  your  120  into  six 
sets  of  20  each  you  would  require  six  different  sets  of 
apparatus? — You  would  require  six  diffei-ent  sets  of 
apparatus. 

10569.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  each  separate 
set  ?— It  would  depend  upon  the  experiment,  but  my 
own  practical  experience  points  to  the  fact  that  such 
apparatus  as  you  use  in  examinations,  and  such 
apparatus  as  you  can  use  in  examinations,  is  generally 
of  a very  simple  character— a chemical  balauce,  a 
Bunsen  burner,  a few  chemical  specimens  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  simple  appliances  such  as  a wire  pliers,  a 
magnet,  and  a few  other  simple  matters. 

10570.  But  each  of  these  120  boys  would  want  to 
get  at  these  apparatuses;  there  would  have  to  be 
duplicates  of  them  all  ?— There  would  have  to  be  six 
sets  of  each,  and  each  set  would  have  to  be  twenty 
times  repeated.  J 

10571.  Each  set  would  have  to  be  twenty  times 
repeated,  and  you  would  require  six  sets  ?— Perhaps 
the  simplest  way  to  take  it  is  that  you  require 
altogether  120  sets  of  apparatus;  but  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  first  cost,  it  is  not  a running  expense.  One 
might  say,  I think,  safely  that  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  £2  per  head  would  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
apparatus  ; if  we  made  it  £3  a head  you  would  have 
£360  as  the  cost  of  apparatus  for  one  centre,  audthat 
apparatus  would  do  for  succeeding  years — year  after 
year. 

10572.  I only  want  to  understand  the  proposal  to 
see  how  far  it  is  feasible — -how  we  could  carry  it  out 
The  examination  then,  as  I understand,  would  be  a 
written  examination,  tested  by  practical  use?— By 
practical  use. 

10573.  Now,  coming  back  to  what  you  told  us  in 
the  beginning  of  your  examination  about  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  candidates  under  the  Intermediate 
system  in  these  scientific  subjects,  I ask,  were  you  an 
examiner  under  the  Board  before  that  falling  off  took 
place  or  not? — I was  an  examiner  in  the  years  1893 
and  1894.  The  numbers  were  then  fairly  stationary 
but  towards  the  end,  I think,  they  were  falling. 

10574.  The  fall  had  not  begun  then?— Not 
seriously. 

10575.  And  your  experience  of  the  students  that 
went  up  for  these  examinations  was  that  a great 
number  of  them  evidently  had  not  had  any  practical 
teaching;  they  had  only  had  book  teaching? — That 
was  the  impression  I derived. 

10576.  And  you  were  able,  evidently,  from  the 
reports  that  you  gave  in,  to  ascertain  that  fact  from 
the  answers  to  your  written  papers  ? — I came  to  that 
conclusion,  and  my  colleague  and  I were  unanimous. 

1057/.  You  think  that  the  papers  submitted  to  you 
clearly  proved  that  that  was  the  lact?— It  was  nu- 
clear impression.  I did  not  think  it  possible  that  a 
boy  could  have  been  practically  taught  who  could'  not 
tell  you  the  physical  difference  between  water,  sand, 
and  iron. 

10578.  It  would  appear  then  that  it  is  not  so  much 
a fault  in  the  system  of  examination  that  existed, 
but  a fault. really  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  in 
the  schools,  and  that  practically,  in  a great  number 
of  these  schools,  before  the  falling  off  took  place,  they 
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merely  crammed  up  a little  knowledge  out  of  text- 
books. Was  not  that  it? — I think  the  want  of 
apparatus  and  the  cramming  from  text-books  were 
the  great  evils  to  be  complained  of ; but  as  you  know 
I have  all  along  been  complaining  that  excessive 
examination — over-examination — is  an  injury  in  any 
case. 

10579.  I am  not  touching,  of  course,  upon  that — 
as  I may  call  it — theoretical  idea ; I want  to  deal 
with  the  practical  facts  that  came  before  youi-self ; 
and  I imagine  from  what  you  have  told  us  that  it 
was  quite  clear  to  you  that  in  many  schools  that  sent 
up  in  these  subjects  they  had  no  practical  teaching  at 
all  ? — I think  it  was  quite  clear. 

10580.  And  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  in 
order  to  have  any  good  teaching  in  these  subjects  is 
to  see  that  the  schools  which  undertake  to  teach  them 
have  apparatus  and  have  practical  teaching  ? — I think 
that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done. 

1 0581.  Now  you  have  advised  us  in  your  curriculum 
to  make  a great  many  compulsory  subjects,  have  you 
not  ? — I have  in  the  curriculum  advised  you  to  make 
a good  many  compulsory  subjects,  but  while  I have 
done  so,  I may  say  that  Professor  Cunningham  and 
myself  were  agreed  on  the  fact  that  too  much  should 
not  be  attempted  in  each  subject. 

10582.  You  are  against,  as  I understand,  having 
two  separate  courses ; it  should  be  only  the  one 
course  ? — I think  there  should  be  but  one  course,  with 
optional  subjects. 

10583.  But  when  you  say  optional  subjects,  you 
make  a very  large  number  absolutely  compulsory — 
almost  enough  I should  say  to  occupy  a boy’s  whole 
time.  1 did  not  take  them  all  down,  but  it  struck  me 
as  a tremendous  compulsory  course? — They  form  a 
considerable  list,  but  the  amount  of  time  actually 
taken  would  be  of  course  proportionate  to  the  depth 
into  which  the  teacher  went — as  to  how  far  he  carried 
the  pupil. 

10584.  You  propose  to  have  as  compulsory  subjects 
English,  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
general  history,  modern  languages,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
Euclid,  drawing,  geography,  physical  geography, 
biology,  and  natural  philosophy — -that  is  even  in  the 
Junior  Grade.  Well,  surely  that  is  even  a larger 
course  than  under  our  present  system  a boy  could 
possibly  take  up  ? — Under  the  present  system  a boy 
takes  up  a great  many  courses ; although  they  are 
not  compulsory  he  takes  them  up  in  order  to  make 
marks. 

10585.  But  under  our  Rules  he  cannot  take  up 
more  than  will  produce  6,000  marks  ? — I am  aware  of 
that. 

10586.  I have  not  added  up  the  marks  to  be  given 
to  these,  but  I imagine  they  would  come  to  more  than 
6,000  ? — But  we  are  not  suggesting  a system  of  marking 
the  same  as  at  present. 

10587.  I am  only  pointing  out  to  you  that  the  ex- 
tensive course  you  have  put  down  there  as  compulsory 
is  larger  than  the  optional  course  we  have" at  present ! 
— But  in  any  good  school  a few  years  ago  I think  as 
many  subjects  as  these  were  taught  to  the  boys.  My 
own  recollection  is  that  I was  taught  Latin  and  Greek, 
French,  English  History,  and  English  ; and  I was 
also  simultaneously  taught  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid, 
geography,  and  some  physical  geography ; and  I was 
taught'  a little  science.  That  is  nearly  as  many  sub- 
jects as  are  in  this  course.  But  it  depends  of  course 
upon  how  deep  the  subject  matters  are  gone  into. 

10588.  I only  want  to  know  your  opinion? — I do 
not  think  there  are  too  many  subjects. 

10589.  That  points  in  the  direction  that  our  present 
limitation  of  courses  is  in  your  opinion  very  much  too 
great.  Now  coming  to  another  point  that  the  Provost 
incidentally  alluded  to — this  sanitary  inspection — you 
propose  that  there  should  be  a professional  sanitary 
inspector  sent  every  two  years  to  the  schools.  Have 
you  had  any  experience  of  sanitary  inspectors  yourself  ? 
—I  have  had  some  experience  of  sanitary  inspectors. 


10590.  Did  you  ever  find  any  two  of  them  agree  in  Feb- 
their  opinions? — Well,  I think  that  sanitary  science  JolmJolv, 
is  not  now  in  as  unsettled  and  doubtful  a position  as  ".sc.,  k.us, 
it  was  a few  years  ago,  and  I think  that  if  the  Board 
appointed  a- gentleman  of  high  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion (it  need  not  necessarily  absorb  his  whole  time  I 
would  observe,  because  the  visits  might  be  few  and  far 
between) — I think  if.  he  was  a gentleman  of  standing 
they  might  count  upon  getting  a reliable  report  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  schools.  My  whole  object  in 
making  the  suggestion  is  that  I do  not  think  schools 
badly  built  should  be  encouraged  to  largely  increase, 
and  some  stimulus  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  owner  of 
a school  to  make  his  [school  a healthy  place.  In  con- 
nection with  that  I should  like  to  say  that  I think 
the  encouragement  of  games  in  contradistinction  to 
gymnastics  is  a very  important  point.  We  are  gra- 
dually going  off  into  the  Danish  and  German 
methods  of  substituting  gymnastics  for  games.  The 
effect  of  games  upon  a boy  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  gymnastics.  School  teams — athletic  teams  in 
schools  — are  an  invaluable  feature  of  education  ■ the 
boys  are  taught  the  value  of  esprit  de  corps ; they  are 
taught  to  respect  the  institution  to  which  they  be- 
long, to  fight  for  it,  and  to  be  loyal  to  it.  They  are 
sent  to  other  schools,  where  they  meet  other  boys, 
and  the  educational  influence  is  invaluable,  and  I 
think  any  inspector  appointed  should  he  a gentleman 
who  has  himself  had  some  athletic  experience,  and  who 
has  been  to  school,  and,  if  possible,  has  had  a university 
career.  I think  that  is  a very  important  point. 

10591.  Then  you  would  have  another  inspector — 
an  athletic  inspector  ? — No,  I do  not  say  that.  I say 
all  the  inspectors. 

10592.  Not  the  sanitary  inspector  % — Oh,  no. 

10593.  But  what  inspector,  then — the  mathe- 
matical one? — All  the  inspectors,  I think,  should  be 
chosen  from  gentlemen  who  have  had  a school  career. 

Surely  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

10594.  About  what? — That  they  should  be 
gentlemen  who  have  been  to  school  themselves. 

10595.  All  the  inspectors  ? — All  the  inspectors.  I 
think  T would  make  it  a condition  of  obtaining  an 
appointment  that  he  should  have  had  a career  himself 
in  a school. 

10596.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — About  the  sanitary  in- 
spector. I would  like  to  know  if  it  comes  within 
your  experience  to  have  made  alterations  in  your 
establishment  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a sanitary  inspector  of  high  standing,  and  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  to  be  told  by  another  sanitary 
inspector  that  it  was  all  wrong? — I think  that  occurred 
more  at  a period  of  time  when  sanitary  science  was 
not  in  so  advanced  a state  as  it  now  is. 

O’Conor  Don. — I may  confirm  the  Provost’s  ex- 
perience. I have  had  three  sanitary  inspectors  of  the 
very  highest  position,  and  each  one  condemned  every- 
thing the  previous  one  had  done. 

Chairman. — And  tore  up  everything. 

O’Conor  Don. — And  tore  up  everything. 

10597.  Chairman. — I have  had  that  experience  ? 

— But  you  still  would  not  dispense,  surely,  witli  sani- 
tary inspection.  You  would  not  do  away  with  all 
the  sanitary  inspectors  in  the  world  if  you  could  do 
so. 

10598.  O’Conor  Don. — No;  butl  am  looking  at  your 
recommendation  that  we  should  subject  all  the  schools 
to  this  misery  of  sanitary  inspection  every  two  years  ? 

— With  all  respect,  I do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  misery  to  the  schools. 

10599.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Do  you  not  think  that  to 
begin  with  we  might  be  content  with  the  inspection 
of  a man  of  good  common  sense  without  having  an 
expert? — I think  it  needs  the  knowledge  of  an 
expert.  I think  the  conscientious  schoolmaster  ought 
to  be  very  glad  that  the  burden  and  anxiety  of  look- 
ing after  the  health  of  so  many  boys  should  rest  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  the  shoulders  of  a qualified 
expert. 
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mjMfSD.  10600<  Rev  Pr  Todd  Martin— You  have  told 
John  .Toly.  us  that  the  papers,  when  you  examined,  revealed 

B.sc.,  r.it.s.  very  clearly  where  you  had  experimental  teaching. 

and  where  the  teaching  was  mere  book-work  ?—  I 
said  that  was  the  impression  I gathered  from  the 
papers. 

10601.  Would  it  he  possible  for  a competent  ex- 
aminer like  yourself  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
schoolmaster  to  profit  by  mere  book-work  in  experi- 
mental science! — I do  not  think  it  would  be  alto- 
gether possible  to  do  so.  I think  that  questions  might 
be  set,  which  would,  to  a certain  extent,  reveal  to  the 
examiner  whether  or  not  the  pupil  had  been  taught 
in  practical  teaching  in  the  matters  in  which  he  was 
examined.  I may  refer  as  an  instance  to  one  of  the 
questions  which  myself  and  my  colleague  put  upon  a 
paper — a simple  question  in  which  we  asked  the  stu- 
dents to  describe  where  a substance  such  as  water 
differed  from  iron.  Of  course,  if  it  became  generally 
known  that  these  were  to  be  the  questions,  the  books 
would  be  resorted  to  just  as  before,  and  although  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  might  be  gained,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  up. 

10602.  Birt  do  you  not  think  that  by  questions 
such  as  are  at  present  put,  we  cannot  check  the  real 
knowledge  of  the  student? — I am  of  opinion  that  you 
cannot. 

10603.  Your  exhibition  examination  is  to  be  a 
national  competition  ? — Yes,  a competition  amongst 
the  schools. 

10604.  You  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  great 
evils  follow  upon  the  examination  of  boys  by  any  ex- 
ternal authority? — I am  of  opinion  that  evils  follow 
from  what  I might  describe  as  wholesale  examination. 

10605.  You  have  rather  limited  that  opinion  now  ? — 
If  I may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression  now  in  order 
to  express  my  meaning  better,  I meant  to  imply  that 
examination  is  an  evil  which  can  be  avoided  in  school 
life,  and  should  be  avoided  ; but  as  it  is  necessary  to 
encourage  and  reward  clever  boys,  I think  exhibitions 
should  be  instituted ; they  would  not  be  so  wholesale, 
and  would  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  clever  boys, 
and  would  not  keep  back  the  less  clever  ones. 

10606.  Have  you  considered  the  encouragement  a 
national  competition  of  that  kind  would  give  to 
special  grinding  and  undue  interference  with  the 
work  of  a school — undue  attention  being  given  to  the 
selected  pupils  who  would  be  prepared  for  this  exami- 
nation ? — I do  not  think  the  evil  would  be  very  great, 
because  the  rewards  would  not  be  giveu  to  the  school- 
master. No  grant  would  be  given  to  the  school- 
master on  the  result  of  the  exhibition  competition  ; 
the  grant  would  be  on  the  result  of  inspection. 

10607.  But  we  have  been  told  that  these  exhi- 
bitions are  very  important  to  the  schoolmaster  as  a 
means  of  advertising  his  school? — I think  that  would 
continue  as  in  the  past.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  a 
schoolmaster  that  a boy  goes  into  college  and  takes 
high  places  there.  I do  not  anticipate  that  the 
evil  would  be  greater  hi  the  case  of  exhibitions 
awarded  by  the  Intermediate  Board. 

10608.  Would  you  pay  by  capitation,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  ? — I would  pay 
by  capitation. 

10609.  Is  there  not  great  danger  of  evil  in  the 
way  of  crowding  schools  with  pupils  who  should  be 
attending  the  primary  rather  than  the  Intermediate 
schools? — I do  not  think  so,  because  the  inspector 
would  be  able  to  judge  by  his  examination  of  the 
pupils  as  to  whether  or  not  the  boys  were  genuine 
scholars  in  the  school. 

10610.  I am  not  thinking  of  their  being  brought  in 
for  the  occasion.  I am  thinking  of  a school  being 
worked  up  as  to  numbers  by  bringing  in  boys  from 
elementary  schools  into  the  secondary  schools  who 
were  not  legitimate  subjects  for  secondary  education  ? 
Do  I understand  in  point  of  grant — do  you  mean  too 
young  for  secondary  education. 

10611.  No,  I mean  that  there  is  a large  body  in  the 
community  for  whom  the  State  did  not  intend  to 


provide  education  under  thisBoaid;  they  aie  going  into 
avocations  that  do  not  require  secondary  education. 
Is  there  not  great  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  this  Board  who  could 
more  fittingly  receive  their  education  in  piimarv 
schools? — I think  the  remedy  for  that  would  lie  in 
the  hands  of  the  paients,  and  would  probably  he 
eflectively  exercised  by  the  parents.  The  parents  of 
boys  sent  to  the  school  would  socn  enough  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  was  being  admitted  into  the 
school  a class  of  boys  unsuitable  for  mixing  with  theii- 
children,  and  they  would  withdraw  their  children* 
and  complain  about  it ; and,  in  addition  to  that,  I 
think  the  inspector  would  probably  be  able  to  judge. 

10612.  Tlien  the  check  would  be  class  feeling 
rather,  and  not  anything  associated  with  the  purposes, 
of  education? — I think  the  check  would  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  as  you  say.  puiely  class  feeling. 

10613.  I see  you  suggest  that  if  the  system  of 
public  examination  is  to  be  continued  the  masters, 
and  not  the  pupils,  should  be  the  persons  examined  X 
— I made  that  suggestion  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit 
that  I felt  when  thinking  over  the  whole  matter  ; I 
felt  great  pity  for  the  poor  pupil,  over-ground  and 
over-driven  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters — in  many 
cases — I do  not  say  in  all  cases  ; and  I think  we 
should  all  sympathise  with  these  docile  boys  who  have 
been  so  hard  driven. 

10614.  You  think  they  have  been  hard  driven  ? — 
They  have  been  hard  driven  in  many  cases. 

10615.  Have  you  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  ? — I have  already  referred  to  my 
want  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  schools  that  have 
been  working  up  for  the  Intermediate. 

10616.  Because  that  has  been  denied  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  of  the  schools? — Well,  I may  say 
that  I have  been  in  a household  where  tlie  day  of  the 
declaration  of  the  results  was  awaited  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  with  breathless  suspense,  and 
where  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  this  suspense  x’ested 
upon  the  shoulders  of  one  little  girl.  I think  it  is  too 
much  for  a child. 

10617.  A national  competition  would  intensify 
that  1 — I do  not  think  such  a burden  should  be  put 
upon  a child,  and  I think  anything  tending  to  remove 
it  should  be  an  object  of  consideration  by  this  Com- 
mission. 

10618.  As  to  payment  of  results  fees,  you  say 
“ Results  fees  ought  nos  to  be  paid  on  marks  primarily, 
but  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  school,  its  success  in 
developing  clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
cultivating  the  observational  powers,  the  healthfulness 
and  development  of  the  physique  of  the  pupils  ''  1 — 
That  was  in  my  own  report. 

10619.  The  inspector  is  to  report  in  regard  to  these 
particulars,  and  the  payment  of  the  results  fees  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  report  of  the  inspector  in  regard  to 
these  matters? — Yes. 

10620.  Dr.  Barkley — F rCin  the  Report  of  1894 
which  you  called  our  attention  to,  I gathered 
that  you  found  it  quite  possible  to  distinguish  the 
students  who  had  had  practical  training  and  the 
students  who  had  to  rely  upon  their  ingenuity  to  find 
answers  to  questions  requiring  experimental  know- 
ledge ? — I consider  that  I,  to  a certain  extent,  could 
infer  that  many  of  the  students — in  fact,  a vast 
number  of  them — had  not  got  practical  teaching. 

10621.  Was  it  your  experience  that  the  students 
who  had  not  got  practical  teaching  did  fairly  well  in 
the  examinations,  or  did  the  students  who  had  got 
practical  teaching  get  the  higher  marks? — Well,  the 
students  who  had  not  got  practical  teaching,  in  my 
judgment,  often  got  very  good  marks,  because  they 
answered  the  questions  that  were  set  to  them  and  we 
had  to  mark  them. 

10622.  Kindly  look  at  this— the  Reports  of  1898 
— under  the  head  of  Natural  Philosophy,  at  page  55  ? 
— “ The  answering  in  this  subject  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  In  all  grades  a fair  proportion 
of  the  pupils — perhaps  three-fourths — gave  evidence 
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of  having  received  sound  instruction,  and  of  having 
witnessed  many  of  the  experiments  which  are  usually 
performed  in  illustration  of  physical  laws.  The 
answering  of  the  girls — only  fifteen  in  all  grades — did 
not  develop  any  special  feature.” 

10623.  Does  not  that  tend  to  show  that  while  the 
number  presenting  themselves  for  examination  has 
decreased,  those  who  do  present  themselves  have  got 
more  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  they 
hid  in  1894? — Certainly  this  gentleman  states  that 
three-fourths  of  the  students  gave  evidence  of  having 
received  sound  instruction ; that  would  certainly  be 
more  favourable  than  any  report  I could  have  given. 

10624.  Jf  you  will  look  at  the  foot  of  the  same  pa<*e 
you  will  see  that  the  report  as  to  chemistry  is  also 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  Junior  and  Senior  Grades 
hut  rather  less  satisfactory  as  regards  the  Middle 
Grade?— This  gentleman  reports  that  “There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  few  schools  in  which  chemistry 
iio w appears  to  be  taught,  good  instruction  is  being 
imparted  in  the  subject.  The  work  done  by  the 
few  candidates  in  the  Senior  Grade  was  a credit  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  same  remark  applies 
also  to  several  of  the  candidates’  papers  in  the  J urtior 
Grade.” 

10625.  As  to  the  Middle  Grade,  he  says  there  were 
some  good  papers  sent  in,  but  the  .Middle  Grade  was 
not  quite  so  good  as  the  other  two? — Yes.  “Good 
papers  were  also  sent  up  in  the  Middle  Grade,  but  the 
percentage  of  failures  in  this  grade  was  higher  than 
those  in  the  other  two.  That  appears  to  me  so  far  a 
satisfactory  report,  and  more  satisfactory,  I am  afraid, 
than  I could  have  given  at  the  time  I examined,  but  I 
could  not  say  how  far  it  indicates  the  point  you  are 
contending  for — that  the  teaching  has  become  more 
practical. 

10626.  The  point  that  I wished  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  was  that  while  the  number  of  candidates  pre- 
sented had  decreased,  the  candidates  are  now  pre- 
sented, apparently,  from  schools  which  have  arrange- 
ments for  their  practical  training,  and  where  practical 
training  is  given  ? — I think  that  is  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  quite  possible  that  that  is  so,  and  that 
that  accounts-for  the  difference  in  the  reports. 

10627.  Then  as  regards  the  marks  assigned  to  the 
subject,  no  doubt  you,  being  one  of  our  examiners,  are 
quite  aware  that  the  marks  assigned  to  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  are  the  same  now  as  they  have  been 
for  many  years? — Yes. 

10628.  So  that  the  falling  off  can  scarcely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  number  of  marks  given  ? — I do  not  think 
so. 

10629.  We  have  had  other  explanations  given  us. 
One  is  that  the  institution  of  the  Preparatory  Grade 
a few  years  ago  made  a difference,  because  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  neither  chemistry  nor  natural  philo- 
sophy are  among  the  subjects,  and  as  the  boys 
do  not  take  them  up  in  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
the  great  majority  of  them  do  not  take  them  up 
in  the  Junior  or  higher  grades.  Then  another  ex- 
planation was  that  the  number  of  marks  allowed 
to  be  taken  up  was  reduced  from  7,000  to  6,000, 
and  the  result  was  that  boys  and  girls  who  had  pre- 
viously taken  up  a scientific  subject  to  get-  the  7,000 
marks  had  dropped  it? — I have  heard  those  reasons 
given.  I do  not  know  how  far  they  apply.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  something  in  them,  but  I think  that  the 
results  fees  system  and  the  small  number  of  marks 
given  to  these  subjects  themselves  account  to  a great 
extent  for  the  fact  that  when  a larger  sum  of  money 
became  distributable  among  the  schoolmasters  the 
general  desire  to  gain  was  shown,  naturally  enough,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  science  pupils. 

10630.  The  number  of  marks  did  not  prevent  a 
very  large  number  of  candidates  from  being  entered  in 
the  years  1885  to  1890  or  1891  ? — Yes,  but  then  the 
•sums  of  money  distributed  were  not  so  great.  After 
the  year  1 890 — was  it  not  ? — the  amount  of  money 
distributed  in  results  fees  enormously  increased  under 


the  Act  of  1S90.  In  the  table  given  by  the  Com-  1G,  1833, 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  it  jumped  from  j0hn 
£8,S00  in  1890  to  £28,900  in  1893.  ' f.u.s. 

10631.  That  was  the  result  of  the  additional  Par- 
liamentary grant? — The  result  of  the  additional  Par- 
liamentary grant — the  excise  duties. 

10632.  But  that  alone  would  not  discourage  science, 
because  the  results  earned  for  boys  or  girls  passing  in 
science  would  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
results  for  other  subjects.  The  results  earned  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  total  marks  assigned,  and 
would  increase  in  the  science  subjects  in  the  same 
degree  as  in  the  other  subjects  ? — I do  not  think 
that  follows,  because  as  you  iucrease  the  amount  of 
money  per  hundred  marks,  you,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
increase  the  inducements  to  take  up  the  subjects 
which  have  most  marks.  I gave  a little  calculation 
at  the  commencement  of  my  evidence  to  show  that  a 
Middle  Grade  boy  taking  honours  in  Greek  would  earn 
£2  14s.  for  his  schoolmaster,  whereas  a boy  taking  up 
natural  philosophy  or  chemistry  would  only  earn 
£ l 2s.  6 cl.  for  his  schoolmaster  ■ so  that,  of  course,  the 
higher  the  pecuniary  value  attached  to  the  marks, 
the  more  the  inducement  to  the  schoolmaster  to  take 
up  the  subject  which  has  most  marks. 

10633.  Yes,  but  a boy  taking  up  Greek,  if  lie  goes 
in  for  the  total  number  of  marks  he  can  go  in  for  in 
the  Middle  Grade,  may  go  in  for  a few  subjects  having 
a large  number  of  marks,  or  he  may  go  in  for  a 
larger  number  of  subjects  having  each  a smaller 
number  of  marks  assigned? — Yes,  but  it  will  be 
better  for  the  schoolmaster  to  direct  the  boy’s  atten- 
tion to  a few  subjects  scoring  high  than  to  distribute 
his  time  over  a number  of  subjects  that  will  score 
low. 

10634.  Yes,  but  I think  the  number  of  subjects  a 
boy  can  take  up  is  practically  restricted  by  the  limit 
imposed  by  our  rule,  that  he  cannot  take  up  subjects 
to  exceed  a certain  number  of  marks? — I am  aware 
he  cannot  go  beyond  a certain  number  of  marks. 

10635.  He  may  have  eight  or  nine  subjects  to 
make  up  the  6,000,  or  he  may  have  only  five  or  six? 

— Yes,  but  the  question  will  arise  for  the  schoolmaster 
how  most  nearly  he  can  attain  to  that  maximum,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  the  marks  obtained  would  bo  higher 
by  keeping  a boy’s  education  to  a few  subjects  that 
paid  most,  and  not  allowing  him  to  distribute  liis 
time  over  a number  of  subjects  that  did  not  pay  so 
well. 

11)636.  You  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  results  fees  to 
make  the  teachers  neglect  the  backward  pupils.  I do 
hot  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  backward 
pupils  : do  you  mean  pupils  likely  to  get  a pass  and  no 
more,  or  pupils  who  are  so  backward  that  they 
have  very  little  chance  of  getting  even  a pass  ? —1 
referred  generally  to  pupils  who  are  backward.  I think 
I may  say  1 had  in  my  mind  pupils  who  would  not 
have  got  a pass,  and  would  not  be  sent  up  at  all. 

10637.  Of  course,  there  may  be  such  a tendency  in 
the  case  of  pupils  who  have  no  chance  of  a pass  ; 
there  is  at  least  an  inducement  offered  in  the  case 
of  other  pupils  which  does  exist  iu  their  case ; but  in 
the  case  of  pupils  likely  to  pass,  there  is  an  inducement 
to  earn  results  fees  upon  them,  is  it  not? — That  is  so. 

10638.  In  proposing  to  make  science  compulsory  in 
all  grades,  did  you  consider  the  case  of  small  schools 
which  have  no  arrangements  for  teaching  a scientific 
subject,  involving  practical  instruction,  and  which 
would/ find  great  difficulty,  or  even  impossibility,  in 
making  such  arrangements  1 — I have  considered  that 
matter,  and  I venture  to  recommend  that  grants  should 
be  given  to  them  in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  period 
of  time  at  which  the  compulsory  part  of  the  Act  would 
come  in  would  be  at  a deferred  date  ; it  would  not  be 
immediate. 

10639.  Then  if  you  have  a school  attended  by  fifty 
Intermediate  pupils,  or  fewer,  and  with  a staff  of  two 
or  three  teachers,  it  is  quite  possible  that  those 
teachers  might  be  able  to  give  instruction  in 
classics,  mathematics,  English  and  modern  lan- 
4 A 2 
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leb.  16.  is'19.  guages,  but  that  none  of  them  would  have 
John  Joiv  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  science  to  give 
d.sc.,  p.it.s  practical  teaching  in  a science  subject1? — Well,  I 
think  the  headmaster  of  that  school  ought  to  be  in- 
duced— oughttobe  compelled — to  see  that  sciencedoes 
form  part  of  his  school  teaching,  and  ought  to  engage 
a master  suitable  for  teaching  science  if  he  could  not 
get  some  master  who  could  combine  mathematical 
teaching  with  science  teaching. 

10640.  I think  in  the  Junior  Grade  you  suggested 
geography  as  one  of  the  scientific  subjects  ? — I did. 

10641.  I presume  you  propose  to  make  that  a 
separate  part  of  the  examination — it  is  now  examined 
on  in  connection  with  English  1 — I think  it  ought  to 
be  separately  examined  on. 

10642.  That  would  to  some  extent  remove  the 
difficulty  of  small  schools  sending  up  only  a few  pupils, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  you  would  be  satisfied 
with  one  scientific  subject  ; 1 think  you  propose  to 
make  several  scientific  subjects  compulsory  in  the 
Junior  Grade  — geography,  physical  geography, 
biology,  and  natural  philosophy  ? — These  are  the  four 
chief  bi-anches  of  general  scientific  knowledge. 

10643.  Do  you  propose  to  give  the  pupils  a selec- 
tion from  amongst  those  four,  or  to  make  all  four 
compulsory  ? — All  four  compulsory. 

10644.  That  is  rather  a heavy  demand  upon  a 
school  ? — Surely  the  subjects  of  geography  and 
physical  geography  are  supposed  to  be  subjects  of  long 
standing. 

10645.  Geography  is  generally  taught ; it  is 
now,  as  I have  said,  included  in  the  English  course ; 
but  I do  not  know  that  physical  geography  is  included 
in  the  lower  grades'! — Not  under  the  Intermediate, 
but  I am  talking  of  good  schools  in  general ; geography 
and  physical  geography  surely  make  part  of  the 
course— they  did  in  my  own  case,  referring  back  to 
my  own  career  ; but  biology  and  natural  philosophy 
were  only  occasionally  taught. 

10646.  I know  that  I first  heard  of  physical 
geography  when  I went  to  college.  With  what  class 
of  scientific  subjects  do  you  think  that  scientific 
teaching  should  begin,  and  at  what  ages  ? — I ‘ think 
scientific  teaching  might  begin  at  the  age  of  about  12, 
and  very  little  should  be  attempted  at  first ; and  I 
believe  that  natural  philosophy  should  come  in  the 
Junior  Grade  and  chemistry  in  the  Senior  Grade. 

10647.  The  natural  philosophy  that  you  propose  for 
the  Junior  Grade  I suppose  would  be  more  learnt  by 
experimental  teaching  by  the  master  than  by  the  pupil 
himself  performing  experiments  ? — Oh,  I do  not  mean 
that.  • 

10648.  You  think  the  student  himself  should  per- 
form experiments  ? — I think  so  ; he  should  begin 
measuring  and  weighing,  and  such  simple  experi- 
ments, at  first. 

10649.  But  nothing  of  a complicated  nature  ? — 
Nothing  of  a complicated  nature. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

10650.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsii. — There  are  only  a 
few  questions  I wish  to  ask  you.  I see  that  you 
state  at  the  head  of  your  printed  evidence  that  you 
were  at  one  time  connected  with  the  St.  Columba’s 
College,  Rathfarnbam  ? — I was  for  one  session ; I 
taught  experimental  physics  in  the  school. 

10651.  We  are  all  aware  that  at  present  St. 
Columba’s  College  does  not  send  any  students  in  to 
the  Intermediate  examination  ? — That  is  so. 

10652.  Was  it  in  the  habit  of  sending  in  students 
for  the  Intermediate  examination  when  you  werecon- 
nected  with  it  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

10653.  I find  on  looking  back  through  the  reports 
of  the  Inteimediate  Board  that  for  a number  of 
years  in  the  beginning,  not  merely  did  St.  Columba’s 
send  in  students,  but  there  was  a centre  for  examina- 
tion at  St.  Columba’s  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it. 

10654.  I find  that  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882, 
1883,  and  1884  there  was  a centre  of  examina- 
tion there,  and  the  number  of  boys  examined  in 


the  lowest  year  was  forty-nine,  and  ranged  between 
that  and  fifty-six.  I suppose  there  must  have  been 
some  good  reason  for  an  important  school  like  that 
withdrawingfrom  the  examinations  of  the  Intei-mediate 
Board? — I cannot  say  what  the  cause  would  have 
been,  but  I may  say  that  I think  that  was  before 
the  present  headmaster  had  the  control  of  the  school 
— before  Mr.  Whelan’s  time. 

10655.  Mr.  Whelan  is  the  warden  at  present? — 
He  is. 

10656.  Was  Mr.  Rice  warden  when  you  taught 
there? — No,  Mr.  Whelan. 

10657.  Mr.  Rice  was  one  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  which  I spoke  yesterday,  the  committee  of 
which  I was  a member,  and  he  undoubtedly  took  a 
great  interest  in  its  work.  At  all  events,  for  some- 
reason  or  another,  St.  Columba’s  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — Yes.  The  period  at 
which  I taught  there  was  somewhere  about  1895; 
or  1896. 

10658.  It  disappeared  from  the  examination  lists 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  in  1884.  I 
happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Rice  was  warden  of  the 
school  for  some  time  after  that.  It  might  be  worth 
while  ascertaining  why  that  important  school  thought 
fit  to  discontinue  its  connection  witli  this  Board. 
You  are  not  in  a position  to  throw  any  light  upon 
that  matter? — No. 

10659.  Witli  i-eference  to  the  proposals  or  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  made  here  to-day  for  the 
reform  of  our  system,  your  scheme  appears  to  me  to 
consist  of  two  parts : one  has  reference  to  the 

awarding  of  grants — I do  not  call  them  results  fees — 
the  awarding  of  grants  to  the  schools  ; and  the  other 
to  the  awarding  of  prizes  and  exhibitions  to  the 
students.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  first,  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  definitely  what  you  would  suggest — on 
what  principle  you  wish  the  grants  to  be  given  to 
the  schools.  First,  you  totally  disapprove  of  the 
present  system  ? — I totally  disapprove  of  the  present 
system. 

10660.  Do  you  disapprove  of  it  in  all  its  parts, 
taking  its  parts  to  be  these — that  it  is  a system  of 
results  fees  based  upon  the  individual  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  pupils  pub  forward  ; that  it  is  an 
examination  by  an  external  authority;  and  that 
it  is  an  examination  exclusively  in  writing.  Do  you 
consider  that  all  these  are  objectionable  features  ? — 
May  I ask  you,  please,  to  read  that  again.  I did  not 
catch  altogether  the  meaning  of  it. 

10661.  I have  not  it  written  down,  but  I can 
repeat  it  for  you  : take  each  part  separately  — the 
examination  is  at  present  held  as  an  examination  in 
which  the  amount  of  the  grant  depends  upon  the 
answering,  or  failure  to  answer,  of  every  individual 
pupil  who  comes  forward  for  examination  ? — That  is 
objectionable. 

10662.  Secondly,  it  is  an  examination  conducted 
by  an  external  authority  knowing  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  individual  pupils  of  the  school,  or  of  then- 
capacity  as  tested  by  any  other  standard  ? — I think 
that,  as  applied  to  such  a large  number  of  boys,  it  is 
objectionable. 

10663.  And  thirdly, the  examination  is  exclusively 
a written  one  ? — I think  that  is  another  objection. 

10664.  In  so  far  as  you  approve  of  examination  at 
all,  you  recognise,  I dare  say,  the  utility  of  some 
element  of  viva  voce  examination  ? — Most  distinctly  ; 
I thinly  a viva  voce  is  a very  important  element  of  an 
examination. 

10665.  In  all  subjects  ? — In  all  subjects. 

10666.  And  practical  examination  (if  we  are  to 
make  a distinction)  in  natural  science  subjects,  in 
which  you  are  specially  experienced? — Quite  so. 

10667.  Do  you  think  it  is  really  possible  to  con- 
sider a satisfactory  system  on  the  lines  of  the  system 
at  present  worked  out  by  the  Intermediate  Board  ? — 
T do  not  think  it  is. 

10668.  You  do  not  think  it  possible  to  construct 
upon  those  linos  any  system  for  which  you  would 
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agree  to  make  yourself  responsible  before  the  country 
as  a scientific  man  1 — I would  not  make  myself 
responsible. 

10669.  I understood  you  to  make -a  number  of 
suggestions  here  to-day.  Would  you  make  yourself 
responsible  for  the  system,  as  a system,  if  those  sug- 
gestions were  adopted,  or  is  it  merely  that  you  suggest 
these  things  by  way  of  minimising  an  evil  more  or 
less  to  be  endured1! — The  scheme  I suggested  had 
in  view  the  diminishing  of  examination,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encouraging  the  general  efficiency  of  schools, 
and  permitting  rewards  to  be  given  to  clever  boys  ; 
and  the  scheme  that  I suggested  appeared  to  me,  after 
careful  consideration,  as  the  best  possible. 

10670.  But  take  it  in  this  way  : suppose  other 
people  differ  from  you  (people  of  course  have  their 
own  individual  views)  and  say  that  that  system 
of  yours  is  a bad  one,  what  would  be  your  opinion  as 
to  retaining  the  system  as  we  have  it  or  adopting 
that  system  of  yours,  even  supposing  it  to  be  defec- 
tive!—I would  much  prefer  that  the  system  I suggest 
should  be  adopted.  You  will  observe  that  I have 
suggested  that  the  Act  obtained  should  be  one 
permitting  considerable  deviations  — considerable 
latitude — so  that  as  years  went  on  and  experience 
was  acquired,  the  Board  should  be  able  to  make 
modifications  to  meet  little  difficulties  that  might  arise. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  all  the  details  of 
the  scheme  Professor  Cunningham  and  I have  brought 
before  you  are  perfect ; the  scheme  admits  doubtless 
of  improvements  in  details  but  in  broad  outline  we 
cannot  suggest  anything  better. 

10671.  But  I suppose  your  opinion  as  a scientific 
man  on  this  whole  matter  is  that  the  system  as  we 
have  it  being  a bad  one  in  your  opinion,  if  the  remedy 
you  propose  is  not  a satisfactory  remedy,  it  lies  upon 
those  who  think  so  to  find  one  that  will  be  satis- 
factory 1 — I think  so. 

10672.  Now,  let  us  come  to  the  scheme  itself. 
First,  with  reference  to  the  grants  to  the  schools,  you 
suggest  that  these  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
report  of  an  inspector  ? — Yes. 

10673.  Would  you  have  no  element  of  examination  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

10674.  Within  the  school! — Within  the  school,  by 
the  inspector.  He  would  select  at  random  boys  from 
each  class  ; he  would  put  questions  to  them,  both  viva 
voce,  and,  if  he  liked,  on  paper. 

10675.  The  selection  of  the  boys  might  lead  to  a 
difficulty.  What  do  you  think  of  this  plan!  We 
heard  of  it,  among  a great  many  other  interesting 
things,  when  we  were  in  England  upon  the  work  of 
the  Manual  Instruction  Committee.  An  inspector  went 
into  a school  and  asked  the  teacher  to  pick  out  half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  boys.  The  teacher  did  so.  Then  he 
asked  him  to  pick  out  half  a dozen  of  the  worst  boys, 
and  the  teacher  did  that.  Then  the  teacher  was 
asked  to  pick  out  half  a dozen  average  boys,  and  that 
was  done.  “ Now,”  said  the  inspector,  “ I will  ex- 
amine the  remainder.”  W oulci  not  that  be  a fair  way 
of  getting  at  the  real  average  of  a class  ! — It  might 
not  be  a bad  plan,  but  if  it  became  generally 
known  it  might  not  work. 

10676.  At  all  events  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  an  examination! — I would  wish  to  have 
some  examination. 

10677.  Your  objection  to  examinations  would  not 
extend  I take  it,  to  a local  examination  of  that  sort, 
which  is  merely  conducted  within  the  school ! — No, 
it  would  not. 

10678.  Suppose  even  that  it  embraced  all  the  boys 
in  the  school,  would  you  object  to  it? — If  it 
was  possible  for  an  inspector  to  examine  all  the  boys 
in  the  school  at  a date  not  fixed  beforehand,  I should 
' have  no  objection  whatever  ; but  if  the  examination 
is  carried  out,  as  in  the  Welsh  Intermediate  system, 
at  an  assigned  date  in  the  school,  it  means  cramming. 

10679.  And  the  tendency  of  any  such  arrangement 
would  be  to  lead  the  work  of  the  school  to  be  directed  to 


preparing  the  pupils  for  the  examination,  instead  of  to  Fc ' — L 
the  work  of  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  John  July, 
word ?— Yes.  ^ sc”  *** 

10680.  Now,  as  to  the  second  part  of  your  plan — 
the  awarding  of  prizes  to  candidates.  From  your 
plan  as  stated  here  to-day  (perhaps  1 may  be  wrong— - 
you  will  correct  me  if  I am)  it  seemed  to  me.  to  be  im- 
plied that  this  competitive  examination  would  be 
conducted  in  such  a way  that  the  candidates  would 
be  known  individually  to  the  persons  who  would  have 
to  assign  the  marks! — No, I did  not  mean  to  imply  that ; 

I meant  that  the  candidates  would  be  sent  up  by  the 
schoolmaster  ; he  might  beforehand  be  asked  to  inform 
the  Board  as  to  how  many  he  was  sending  up,  a 
number  might  be  assigned  to  each  candidate  as  at 
present,  and  so  the  difficulty  of  individual  acquain- 
tance, and  the  possibility  of  a suggestion  of  unfairness, 
would  be  done  away  with. 

10681.  The  marks  would  not  be  assigned  by  an 
examiner  or  inspector  who  had  personal  knowledge 
of  the  candidates  for  this  competitive  examination  ? — 

I would  not  suggest  that— not  necessarily. 

10682.  In  England  there  is  a system  in  the 
South  Kensington  Department  of  sending  up  the 
students’  drawings  to  South  Kensington,  where  the 
papers  are  adjudicated  iq  o:i  by  persons  who  know 
nothing  of  the  candidates.  Would  that  fall  in  with 
your  view  ? — I do  not  think  marking,  without  seeing  , 
the  work  done  by  the  student,  should  be  carried  too 
far,  because  in  the  case  of  practical  examination  in 
science,  part  of  the  work  of  the  examiner  is  to  watch 
the  student  making  his  experiment ; but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  student  would  be  known  to  the  ex- 
aminer in  any  way  more  than  by  sight,  because,  of 
course,  it  would  lie  with  the  Board  to  distribute  the 
numbers  according  to  their  discretion. 

10683.  But,  taking  the  thing  practically,  suppose 
we,  as  a Commission — the  majority  of  the  Commission 

did  not  agree  with  you  that  this  was  a practical 

working  plan,  all  you  can  say  is,  that  you  have  then 
to  leave  us  in  the  rut,  having  done  your  best  to  take 
us  out  of  it  ? — I feel  I have  done  my  best  in  making 
the  suggestion ; it  is  the  only  suggestion  I can  at 
present  see  my  way  to  make. 

10684.  If  the  system  of  examinations  is  continued,, 
you  think  the  way  suggested  by  you  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  continued  without  harm  to  the 
scientific  education  of  the  country  V. — J ust  so  ; we 
want  to  keep  a certain  amount  of  examination  for  the 
brilliant  boys. 

10685.  You  attach  great  importance  to  scientific 
training  1 — Yes. 

10686.  I now  use  the  word  “ science  ” in  the 
restricted  sense-*-natural  science.  Have  you  seen  the 
report  of  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission  ? — I have 
seen  it. 

10687.  I see  that  it  was  referred  to  very  promi- 
nently in  a lecture  yesterday  at  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society? — Yes. 

10688.  One  of  the  leading  recommendations  of  that 
Commission  was,  that  a systematic  course  of  elementary 
science  should  form  a part  of  the  ordinary  education 
in  National  schools.  That  falls  in  with  your  views  ? 

— Quite. 

1 0689 . So  that  natural  science  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a sort  of  excrescence  upon  general  education !— J ust  so, 

10690.  You  look  to  it  not  merely  as  a certain  body 
of  truth  to  be  known,  but  also  as  an  instrument  of 
training  ? — An  instrument  of  training  and  culture. 

10691.  And  this  you  regard  as  the  more  important 
aspect  of  the  case  for  ordinary  schools  ? — Quite  so. 

10692.  I quite  understand  that.  Now  there  are  one 
or  two  matters  of  detail  I should  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to.  You  know  this  report  that  has  come 
to  us  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society !— Yes. 

10693.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  an 
inaccuracy  in  it  in  the  figures?— Yes. 

10694.  As  this  case  rests  on  figures,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  scientific  matters,  where  accuracy  is  of 
supreme  importance,  I wish  to  have  the  figures  put 
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beyond  all  possibility  of  question.  First,  let  hie  ask 
you  this — I brought  it  out  when  Captain  Abney  was 
with  us  the  other  day,  and  I should  wish  to  have  it 
from  you  now  in  greater  detail.  The  report  contrasts 
the  figures  for  1890  with  those  for  1897.  In  the  year 
1890  there  was  a very  fair  percentage  of  the  boys 
examined  in  natural  philosophy  and  also  in  chemistry  ? 
— Yes. 

10695.  The  percentages  were  (I  have  worked  them 
out  to-day)  51-9  per  cent,  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
29 -7  per  cent,  in  chemistry.  Now,  accoi-ding  to  the 
figures  which  the  Dublin  Society  has  given  us,  the 
51  '9  per  cent,  in  natural  philosophy  in  1890  had  fallen 
to  8-9  per  cent,  in  1897  ? — Yes. 

10696.  And  the  29-7  per  cent,  in  chemistry  in 
1890  had  fallen  to  4-7  per  cent,  in  1897? — Yes. 

10697.  I wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  this — 
that  in  the  interval  between  those  two  years,  a new 
grade  was  established,  from  which  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  were  excluded.  Do  you  not  agree,  then, 
that  it  is  fairer  to  leave  the  Preparatory  Grade 
boys  out,  and  to  deal  with  only  (he  J unior,  Middle,  and 
Senior  Grades  for  the  two  periods.  This  will  not 
really  affect  the  substantial  force  of  the  argument,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  put  it  as  I suggest,  the  case 
will  be  put  upon  a basis  less  assailable  than  the 
present  one? — I think  it  would  be  fairer. 

10698.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures.  In  the  year 
1S90  the  number  examined  was  3,943.  Now  taking 
the  number  in  1897  as  4,234,  which  was  the  number 
examined  that  year  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior 
Grades,  you  see  it  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
former  number? — Yes. 

10699.  The  real  percentage  in  1897  is  14  per  cent, 
for  natural  philosophy,  and  7 '4  percent,  for  chemistry. 
I think  you  may  take  those  figures  from  me.  So  that 
it  comes  this — that,  as  between  1890  and  1897,  there 
is  a fall  from  51  -9  per  cent,  to  14  per  cent,  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  a fall  from  29'7  per  cent,  to  7 -4  per 
cent,  in  chemistry.  You  have  no  objection  to  having 
the  figures  put  in  this  way?— None  whatever ; in  fact, 
I regret  that  I had  not  considered  that  point  before. 

10700.  Naturally  an  outsider  would  not  consider 
the  figures  quite  so  minutely  as  a member  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board.  There  is  only  one 
other  matter.  I observe  that  the  date  of  this  report 
(and  a very  valuable  report  it  is)  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Dublin  Society  is  the  24th  May,  1898? — Yes. 

10701.  Now  there  is  a sort  of  myth  connected  with 
the  report,  and  I think  it  only  due  to  the  Intermediate 
Board  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case  should  be  made 
known.  The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Commission  was 
issued  very  soon  after  the  date  of  this  report? — Yes. 

10702.  And  I do  not  know  whether  the  Council 
considered,  as  a number  of  other  persons  not  un- 
naturally did,  that  the  sending  in  of  that  report 
brought  about  the  issuing  of  the  Commission  ?—  I do 
not  think  they  did.  ' 

10703.  You  are  probably  not  aware  of  this — that 
four  months  before  the  Dublin  Society  issued  this  re- 
port the  Intermediate  Board  passed  a unanimous 
resolution  asking  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  this 
Commission.  The  date  of  our  unanimous  request  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  the  25th  of  January,  last 
year? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

10704.  ChairUtan. — I want  to  ask  you  one  question? 
— Before  you  go  on,  my  lord,  might  I please  make  a 
remark  about  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  Committee  ? 

10705.  Certainly  ? — That  point  as  to  the  institution 
of  the  Preparatory  Grade  had  escaped  our  notice. 
There  is  an  additional  inaccuracy  in  those  figures, 
which,  however,  does  not  affect  the  argument,  and 
that  is  that  the  over-age  students  were  not  included. 
I have  the  corrections  made  here,  if  it  interests  you. 

10706.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Wai.sh. — That  is  a small 
thing,  and  does  not  notably  affect  the  result,  because 
the  same  inaccuracy  is  carried  through  practically  all 
the  figures  ? — It  is  a constant  figure,  and  does  not  affect 
the  proportions. 


10707.  Chairman.— Some  questions  were  asked  you 
with  a view  to  shew  the  impracticability  or  impossi- 
bility of  taking  into  consideration  the  results  of  a 
practical  examination  in  the  competitive  examination 
for  exhibitions.  Now  I want  to  call  your  attention 
to  a mode  that  was  suggested  by  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
Gibbon.  There  first,  of  course,  must  be  the  written 
examination  ; that  is  in  all  the  subjects  ? — Yes. 

10708.  Well  his  lordship  suggested  that  the  candi- 
dates in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  who  scored 
a high  pei'centage  upon  those  written  papers,  and 
therefore  were  eligible  candidates  for  exhibitions — say 
candidates  that  scored  50  per  cent-.,  or  60  per  cent.,  or 
70  per  cent. — might  be  called  up  to  some  four  or  five 
centres,  and  there  be  subjected  to  a practical  examin- 
ation. You  observe  that  by  calling  up  those  only  that 
reached  such  a percentage  as  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  exhibition  examination,  you  would 
limit  the  numbers  of  them  very  largely? — I think  that 
is  a most  excellent  suggestion.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  me,  but  I think  it  is  a most  excellent  suggestion, 
more  particularly  if  the  numbers  who  went  up  for  ex- 
hibition were  excessive.  If  the  numbers  were  limited 
to  400  or  500,  as  we  were  mentioning  before,  I do  not 
think  any  difficulty  would  arise  in  carrying  on  a practi- 
cal examination  at  selected  centres  in  Ireland,  but  if 
the  numbers  got  excessive  I think  that  would  be 
almost  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  and 
a very  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  be- 
cause there  has  to  be  a certain  amount  of  theoretical 
examination  in  any  case. 

10709.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  there  arc  practical  examinations 
in  natural  philosophy  and  in  chemistry? — Yes. 

10710.  And  that  there  are  very  fine  laboratories 
attached  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Belfast,  Galway, 
and  Cork? — Yes. 

10711.  And  if  anew  Act  of  Parliament  were  neces- 
sary, and  we  got  permission  (which  probably  could 
be  obtained  without  an  Act  of  Parliament)  to  utilise 
those  buildings,  we  would  be  able,  without  very  much 
additional  expense,  to  carry  on  extensive  practical 
examinations  in  those  four  places — Dublin,  Cork, 
Galway,  and  Belfast  ? — I think  that  is  a good  sug- 
gestion, and  especially  with  regard  to  the  laboratory 
in  Dublin.  That  is  a very  fine  laboratory. 

10712.  And  there  is  also  a fine  laboratory  in  Bel- 
fast ? — I think  so.  The  one  in  Cork  I do  not  think 
is  so  well  equipped. 

10713.  Perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  assist  it  a 
little? — Yes,  that  might  be  done.  I think  the  suggestion 
is  a very  practical  one. 

10714.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, — If  such  a scheme 
were  at  all  practicable,  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Cork 
might  be  able  to  do  something? — They  might  be  able 
to  assist. 

10715.  Chairman. — I have  looked  over  the  centres 
in  which  the  generality  of  our  students  are  examined 
now,  and  if  you  take  away  the  numerous  centres  that 
are  in,  or  adjacent  to,  those  four  towns  I have  men- 
tioned— that  is,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway — 
you  will  find  that  yon  have  taken  away  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  that  come  up.  In  reference, 
then,  to  the  other  students,  the  small  numbers  that 
would  come  up  from  other  places,  it  might  be  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  we  might  not  pay  their  rail- 
way fare,  and  if  so  the  whole  problem  would  be  solved, 
would  it  not?— Well,  personally  speaking,  my  opinion 
is  that  the  Intermediate  Board  might  do  very  well  in 
paying  the  railway  fares.  I did  not  feel  that  I was 
able  to  face  the  objection  at  the  time,  but  I cannot 
see  why  some  assistance  of  that  kind  should  not  be 
given  to  pupils. 

10716.  As  well  as  I can  ascertain,  the  pupils  that 
would  be  living  at  a distance  from  those  four  centres 
would  not  be  one-tenth  of  the  entire,  and  if  you  took 
one-tenth  only  of  those  that  had  a percentage  of  50  or  60 
upon  the  paper  examination  in  natural  science,  it  would 
come  to  very  few  indeed  ? — It  would  come  to  very  few. 

The  witness  withdrevi. 
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107.1,7.  Chairman. — You  are,  and  have  been,  I 
think,  for  the  last  ten  years,.  First  Classical  Master  in 
Wesley  College,  Dublin  1 — Yes. 

10718.  You  were  Inspector  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission1? — Yes. 

10719.  You  were  Latin  Lecturer  in  Marlboiough- 
street  Training  College? — Yes. 

10720.  And  Classical  Professor  in  Alexandra 
College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

10721.  And  also  Lecturer  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity College,  in  Stephen ’s-greeu  ? — Yes. 

10722.  And  you  have  acted  as  one  of  our  centre 
superintendents  ? — Yes. 

10723.  You  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hollingsworth,  who 
is  the  principal  of  your  college,  have  sent  us  in  certain 
suggestions  in  answer  to  the  circular  that  we  issued  ? 
— Yes. 

10724.  And  you  received  a circular  from  Mr.  Daly 
asking  the  principal  heads  as  to  which  you  wished 
your  evidence  to  be  directed  ? — Yes. 

10725.  Now,  I understand  that  you  are  opposed  to 
any  introduction  of  a viva  voce  examination  ? — Yes. 

10726.  Will  you  kindly  state  fully  the  reasons  that 
have  led  you  'to  that  conclusion  ? — I have  arrived  at 
that  conclusion  chiefly  from  my  experience  of  the 
impractical  nature  of  it.  Taking,  for  instance,  the 
subjects  of  French  and  German,  and  modern  languages 
generally',  1 consider — and  I think  most  persons  are 
agreed — that,  roughly  speaking,  the  advantages  con- 
nected with  a knowledge  of  modern  languages  are 
threefold — firstly,  what  the  late  Professor  Huxley 
called  in  one  of  his  lectures  the  scientific  value  of 
the  language,  which,  he  defines  as  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  gained  from  the  study  of 
grammar  and  composition,  in  which  Professor  Huxley 
said  the  same  mental  qualities  were  developed  as  in 
science, viz.,  the  application  of  principles  to  special  cases. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages.  The  second  advantage 
would  be  the  advantage  gained  from  the  reading  of 
the  literature  at  the  back  of  the  language,  and  the 
getting  free  from  the  association  of  ideas  with  the 
mere  words  of  our  own  language,  and  seeing  how 
ideas  lock  in  languages  other  than  our  own.  Those 
are  two  of  the  advantages  ; and  the  third,  roughly 
speaking,  is  the  actual  speaking  of  the  language.  Now, 
from  my  experience  of  the  Board,  and  the  provision 
made  for  languages,  I consider  that  two-thirds  of 
those  advantages — two  parts  out  of  the  three  I have 
mentioned — are  very  satisfactorily  indeed  provided 
for,  as  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned.  Then 
the  difficulty  which  I understand  is  before 
this  Commission  is  the  provision  for  the  third.  I 
have  carefully  considered  it,  and  I have  watched 
it  when  superintending  and  teaching,  and  if  f 
could  have  seen  any  practical  method  of  arriving  at 
a satisfactory  means  of  judging  the  candidates,  consi- 
dering their  numbers,  I would  think  it  desirable. 
But  when  I consider  that,  it  seems  to  me  some  such 
method  as  this  would  be  the  only  one  possible — 
namely,  to  give  the  inspectors  (whoever  should  go 
down)  the  questions  iu  a. sealed  envelope  or  otherwise, 
and  let  all  the  candidates  be  examined  in  the  same 
questions,  with  only  stereotyped  answers  to  questions 
possible,  the  inspector  getting  both  answers  and  ques- 
tions. I think  that  there  are  great  advantages  con- 
nected with  such  a viva  voce  system,  say,  as  Professor 
Mahafly  advocates  in  Trinity  College,  and  which  Mr. 
MTntosh  referred  to  before  this  Commission  yesterday 
-that  is,  the  student  having  what  is  popularly  known 
as  an  “ interview”  on  the  subject,  and  being  questioned 
as  to  various  matters,  and  the  inspection  not  being 
trammelled  by  any  such  limitations  as  would  be  re- 
quired by  having  special  questions  and  special  answers. 
But  otherwise  I think  more  than  half  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  viva  voce  would  be  lost,  and  1 do  not  think 
even  Professor  Mahafly,  with  those  limitations  I 
have  described,  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a system 
of  vi  
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evidence  (which  I had  intended  to  submit  under  1 
another  head  of  this  inquiry)  as  to  the  system  of  in- 
spection of  the  Commission  with  which  I am  already 
connected,  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  an 
extension  of  that  which  is  largely  a modern  one.  If 
this  system  were  extended  in  the  way  in  which  I in- 
teud  to  suggest,  I would  put  in  among  the  questions 
which  are  asked  on  the  form  sent  out  in  connection 
with  that  system,  questions  about  the  qualifications 
of  the  different  teachers  that  are  engaged  in  the  schools 
in  teaching  modern  languages,  as  to  their  university 
qualifications  (if  any),  as  to  the  length  of  time  they 
have  travelled  on  the  Continent,  or  something  of  that 
description,  and  get  a definite  answer  from  the  various 
schools  as  to  the  masters  so  engaged.  I think  this 
would  to  a large  degree  meet  with  the  difficulty. 
Secondly,  I am  opposed  to  viva  voce  generally,  or,  at 
least,  I would  not  emphasize  so  much  as  others  do  the 
importance  of  it  for  a people  situated  as  we  in  Ire- 
land are  situated.  I consider  that  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  people  (I  am  now  speaking 
nationally  of  course),  as  opposed  to  those  other  in- 
stances, England,  the  Continent,  and  Germany,  that 
have  been  suggested  as  examples  -and,  I think,  most 
impartial  observers  have  noticed  this  — is 
that  the  Irish  markedly  possess  the  quality 
of  giving  expression  to  their  ideas  in 
language — viva  voce  or  otherwise — more  than  almost 
any  other  nation,  and  I have  heard  numbers — -for  in- 
stances, in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere.  I 
consider  that  if  I were  drawing  up  a similar  pro 
gramme  for  English  or  German  students,  I would  in- 
sist upon  viva  voce  as  absolutely  necessary  in  all  the 
details  ; but  I do  not  consider,  from  my  experience  of 
Irish  schoolboys,  and  of  the  Celtic  character  generally, 
that  it  is  at  all  so  necessary  for  them  as  it  would  be 
in  other  countries.  The  boys  are  viva  vocecl  in  school 
the  whole  year  round,  and,  from  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  under  the  system,  I have  uoticed,  roughly 
speaking,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  who  can  express 
their  ideas  on  paper  (I  am  speaking  of  the  boys  and 
girls  I have  come  across)  could  likewise  express  their 
ideas  viva  voce. 

10727.  But  do  you  not  think  there  would  be  some 
value  in  a viva  voce  examination  otherwise  than  that 
of  testing  the  ability  of  the  boys  to  express  their  views 
iu  spoken  language.  Would  it  not  test  a class  of 
knowledge  that  it  is  not  easy  to  test  by  a w lilten 
examination? — Yu;,  my  lord,  I admit  that  it  would' 
test  a class  of  knowledge ; but  all  I mean  to  emphasize 
now  is  that  that  class  of  knowledge  is  only  a small 
tract  of  the  total  amount  of  knowledge,  and  that  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  absurd  to  reject  a whole 
system,  or  to  make  it  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  proceeding  with  that  system,  because  that  small 
detail  is  left  out.  Besides  that,  I have  been  told,  and 
it  is  my  own  opinion,  that  such  is  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language  of 
French  and  German  (I  have  inquired  specially  upon 
the  subject,  and  I have  got  it  from  the  best  authorities 
I could — from  everyone  without  exception  that  I asked 
about  the  matter)  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  per- 
fectly idiomatic  French  or  German  composition,  such 
as  is  required  in  the  Senior  Grade  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments of  the  Board,  under  which  great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  composition — that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  write  in  French  or  German  correct  composition,  and 
yet  not  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language  in  some 
degree. 

10728.  As  far  as  you  have  gone  already,  I under- 
stand that  what  you  principally  object  to  is  viva  voce 
examination  hy  the  centre  superintendents  at  the 
various  centres.  That  is  the  matter  to  which  you 
have  principally  directed  your  attention  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  viva  voce  examination  by  in- 
spectors sent  down  by  the  Board.  I would  have  the 


I have  brought  with  me  to-day  certain  same  objection  to  that  as  I have  to  the  other. 
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10729.  Now,  there  is  one  matter  I want  specially 
to  direct  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  practical 
examination  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

Do  you  think  that  our  present  system  of  written 
examinations  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  is 
entirely  satisfactory! — I do  not.  On  that  subject 
1 might  quote  here,  perhaps,  a remark  made  by  the 
late  Professor  Huxley  (who  had  a right  to  speak  on 
the  subject)  before  the  Aberdeen  University,  in  his 
opening  lecture  there.  He  said  he  considered  that 
all  scientific  instruction  given  without  corresponding 
laboratory  instruction  was  worse  than  useless.  He 
said  such  scientific  instruction  was  to  his  mind  the 
worst  of  all  possible  kinds  of  instruction.  (T  am 
quoting  very  shortly).  I consider,  then,  that  the 
marks  as  at  present  assigned  by  the  Board  to  those 
subjects,  taught  without  the  necessary  appliances  from 
a scientific  standpoint,  are  abuuciantly  sufficient. 

10730.  But,  agreeing  in  this  with  Professor  Huxley, 
as  I entirely  do,  do  you  not'  think  that  the  result 
would  necessarily  follow  that  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  ought  to  be  excluded  altogether  ? — I would 
say  so;  but  I would  not  be  prepared  to  follow 
Professor  Huxley  there  in  toto  ; he  had  a tendency 
(particularly  in  later  years)  to  go  a little  into 
extremes. 

10731.  Have  you  considered  the  practicability  of 
this  in  reference  to  pass  students.  Supposing  a pass 
examination  continues  under  the  system,  have  you  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  testing  science  subjects  not  by 
an  examination  of  all  the  students  in  the  school,  but  by 
some  general  supervision  of  practical  work  being 
carried  on  in  a laboratory  at  the  school  by  such  of  the 
students  as  take  up  science!— I have  ; and  during  the 
Inst  Christmas  holidays  I spent  a good  deal  of  time  in 
England,  looking  over  several  of  the  important 
laboratories  there.  The  last  I visited  was  at  Ley  s 
School,  at  Cambridge.  Theie  there  are  150  boys, 
and  I asked  particularly  the  price  the  laboratory 
had  cost.  They  told  me  it  had  cost  £4,000  to  erect 
it,  and  that-  they  considered  it  was  just  barely 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  But;  again 
referring  to  Professor  Huxley,  in  a lecture  of  his  on 
this  subject  which  I was  recently  reading,  he  stated 
that  lie'  considered,  looking  back  since  1874,  that 
during  the  last  20  years  Oxford  alone  had  spent 
£120^000  on  physical  appliances,  and  looking  back 
over  his  experience,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  consider 
England  was  rich  enough  to  supply  the  schools  with 
the  various  necessaries  under  this  system.  I was 
greatly  surprised  this  morning  as  T heard  Professor 
Joly  give  expression  to  opinions  that  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  Professor  Huxley  had  grossly  over- 
estimated the  total  amount  necessary  for  such  chemical 
laboratories.  His  calculation,  as  far  as  I could  gather 
from  the  statistics,  was  immensely  more,  and  he  would 
hardly  regard  as  deserving  the  name  of  laboratory  a 
construction  that  could  be  erected  for  £25  or  £50. 

10732.  I think  that  was  for  the  equipment  1 — Con- 
sidering these  things,  and  the  expense  connected 
with  them,  the  chief  thing  I wish  to  bring  before  you, 
as,  perhaps,  a practical  method  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty is  something  like  this— that,  instead  of  taking 
the  whole  subjects  in  a general  way,  instead  of  taking 
the  whole  elementary  knowledge  of  heat,  the  whole 
elementary  knowledge  of  light,  the  whole  elementary 
knowledge  of  electricity,  and  soforth — instead  of  that, 
simply  to  take,  each  year,  one  small  section  of  each 
of  these  departments,  as,  for  example,  -the  Rontgen- 
II ays,  or  something  of  that  sort— one  small  section 
that  would  only  require  a portion  of  a chemical  labo- 
ratory to  be  equipped,  and  not  the  whole,  because,  as 
at  present  arranged,  the  system,  and  the  broad  basis 
required,  practically  almost  requires  one  to  have  a 
fully  equipped  laboratory.  I would  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  subject  were  made  compulsory,  or 
whatever  the  Board  decide  to  carry  out,  there  should 
only  be  a small  section  of  each  subject ; that  in  the 
first  instance  that  section  should  be  taken,  which 
experts  would  say  required  the  least  appliances,  and 


then  the  next  year  a further  extension  might  be  made, 
and  if  the  Board  then  decided  to  give  some  portion  of 
the  results  fees  to  those  schools  that  had  made  an 
attempt  at  a laboratory,  under  those  circumstances 
we  could  then  easily  see  that  the  colleges  and  schools 
who  desired  might  be  able  to  add  from  stage  to  stage 
to  their  laboratory  as  circumstances  might  require. 

10733.  Would  you  approve  of  such  a system  as 
that — our  encouraging  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory and  giving  results  fees  in  respect  of  it,  but  letting 
it  come  on  gradually  in  the  way  you  suggest !— Yes. 

10734.  You  are  aware  of  the  Science  and  Art 
grant  for  one-half  the  expense  of  endowment !— I am. 

10735.  Would  you  approve  of  our  getting  power  to 
supplement  that  by  providing  the  other  half,  so  that 
we  would  be  able  to  provide  small  laboratories  for 
schools !— Yes,  something  of  that  description. 

10736.  In  chemistry  (I  can  speak  as  to  that  with 
more  knowledge  than  I can  of  natural  philosophy) 
you  can  have  a practical  examination  in  the  laboratory 
without  much  expense? — Yes,  without  very  much  ex- 

1 10737.  Did  you  know  the  late  Professor  Apjohn! — 
Not  personally. 

10738.  He  used  to  give  us  in  the  laboratory  at 
Trinity  College  a stone,  and  tell  us  to  find  out  what 
was  in  that  stone ; that  was,  of  course,  only  qualita- 
tively, not  quantitatively;  and  it  required  no  very 
expensive  appliances  as  a rule.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  substances  the  analysis  of  which  is 
involved  in  more  difficulty  than  others,  but  I mean 
substances  in  which  heat  would  not  be  required ; 
you  could  very  well  test  the  knowledge  of  a junior 
student  in  that  way,  could  you  not! — Yes;  but  I 
understand  (differing  somewhat  from  Professor  Joly 
in  my  opinion)  that  practical  knowledge  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  a very  great  extent  without  any  such 
elaborate  system  of  inspection  as  has  been  suggested. 
You  have  noticed,  doubtless,  that  in  all  the  reports — 
so  far  as  1 have  been  able  to  see — upon  the  present 
system  with  regard  to  science,  nearly  every  one  of  the 
examiners  has  stated  that  in  one  point  or  other  the 
practical  work  has  not  been  duly  attended  to.  Now, 
it  follows  from  that  that  they  can  judge  from  the 
written  examination  that  the  practical  work  has  not 
been  properly  attended  to ; but  would  the  converse  be 
true — that  they  could  judge  from  the  written  exam- 
ination that  the  practical  work  had  been  properly 
attended  to ! 

10739.  Have  you  tried  it  yourself — because  I did. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  an  analysis  for  the  first 
time,  following  the  directions  that  were  given  in  a 
' book,  and  found  that  you  entirely  failed  1 —Yes. 

10740.  We  used  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  pro- 
fessor, and  he  would  say,  “ You  have  omitted  such  and 
such  a thing;”  and  then  we  would  try  a second  time, 
but  there  was  some  little  difficulty.  Is  that  your 
experience  1 — Yes ; but  side  by  side  with  that  you 
must  remember  we  are  having  the  practical  work  doue 
in  the  various  schools. 

10741.  But  I do  not  admit  that  at  all ; my  diffi- 
culty is  that  I believe  there  are  a number  of  schools 
in  which  there  is  no  practical  work  being  done  at  all ! 

As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  then,  that  would  bring 

me  to  my  second  point,  which  I specially  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  now ; that  is,  the  Educational 
Endowments  Act,  and  the  system  of  inspection  under 
that  Act,  which  is  largely  inspection  by  writing  as 
opposed  to  personal  inspection,  which  in  my  opinion 
would  cover  the  ground. 

10742.  Come  to  that  question,  then;  that  will  be 
very  convenient  ? — There  are  each  year  sent  forward 
under  this  Endowments  Act,  about  April  or  May,  or 
whatever  time  seems  most  convenient,  a series  of 
questions,  the  details  of  which  there  are  samples  of  on 
the  various  papers,  for  instance : — “ What  are  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  school?”  “ Give  a synopsis  of 
the  subjects  for  each  class,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  the  classes  respectively.”  “ Have 
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evening  classes  been  established  ?”  “ Give  particulars 
oi  subjects  and  numbers  in  attendance.”  “ Are  the 
buildings  and  premises  in  good  order  and  condition  1” 
“Are  the  sanitary  arrangements  adequate  and 
efficient?  “Draw  attention  to  any  deficiencies.” 
“ , ® Jh®  buildings  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
sclmol  ? “ What  is  the  size  of  the  playground ; is  it 

sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  school '!”  “ What  is 
the  provision  for  the  recreation  of  the  pupils  ? ” 
10743.  What  do  you  suggest  in  reference  to  that  ? 
— I suggest  that  the  Intermediate  Board  should  make 
out  a similar  series  of  printed  questions  suitable  to  their 
system  and  the  schools  connected  witliit,  that  they  should 

send  out  such  printed  forms  of  questions  from  the  office 
in  Hume-street  to  the  various  heads  and  principals  of 
the  given  institutions,  and  that  these  questions  should 
be  answered  fully  in  black  and  white  by  the  heads  of 
these  institutions,  and  be  forwarded  to  the  office  in 
Hume-street  at  such  time  as  the  Board  and  the  Commis- 
sioners might  desire.  And  then,  if  they  wish  in  any 
way  to  verify  the  answers  to  these  questions  for  their 
own  satisfaction,  under  the  present  circumstances  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  have  power  alone  to  go 
down  and  make  casual  calls  at  any  schools  they  de- 
sire, and  thereby,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fulfil  in  a large 
degree  the  requirements  of  inspection,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  personal  element,  which  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  great  difficulty  connected  with  the  question 
of  inspection.  I have  carefully  looked  into  the  matter 
with  a view  to  this  Commission,  and,  after  careful  in- 
quiry) I cannot  find  any  instance  where  a similarly 
high  educational  system  is  inspected.  You  are  aware, 
my  lord,  that  the  higher  grades— the  Middle  and  the 
Senior  Grades — of  the  Intermediate  are  on  a par 
almost  exactly  with  the  pass  and  honours  entrance  ex- 
aminations of  our  universities. 

10744.  The  Royal  University? — The  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and,  roughly  speaking,  Trinity  College  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I cannot  find,  either  in 
England  or  the  Continent  or  anywhere  else,  a system 
that  goes  as  high  as  that  which  is  inspected.  I am  my- 
self an  inspector  under  the  Endowed  Schools  system 
that  I refer  to.  I am  acquainted  with  the  National 
Board  system,  and  I can  see  no  parallel  to  it  under  the 
National  Board  system.  It  is  to  be  remembered  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  are  all  trained. 

10745.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — What  teachers  do 
you  say  are  all  trained  ?— Most  of  the  teachers  under 
the  National  Board. 

10746.  Chairman. — I assure  you  that  you  are  quite 
mistaken  in  that.  Some  of  them  are  trained,  but  not 
all  ? — 1 should  not  have  said  all  of  them. 

10747.  The  larger  portion  of  them  are  not? — What 
I wished  to  dwell  upon  was  not  that  point,  but  the 
point  that  the  inspectors  under  the  National  system 
have  got  a standard  and  criterion  of  inspection  by 
which  to  guide  them  clearly,  a standard  of  teaching 
which  is  recognised  and  carried  on  by  the  chief  train- 
ing colleges  under  the  National  Board.  In  this  In- 
termediate system  we  have  not  that.  We  have 
got  nothing  approaching  the  training  colleges  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort;  and,  therefore,  the  inspectors  that 
would  be  appointed  would  not  have  any  such  criterion 
to  guide  them  when  they  come  down  to  inspect  the 
schools,  and  the  method  upon  which  the  inspection 
should  be  carried  out  would  more  or  less  depend 
upon  their  personal  whims,  or  their  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  methods  of  education  that  should  be  carried 
out. 

10748.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Are  you  speaking 
from  your  own  knowledge  when  you  say  that  the  in- 
spectors have  this  knowledge  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board.  The  Chief  Baron  and  I happen  to 
be  members  of  that  Board  ? — Well,  there  are  regularly 
established  training  colleges  under  the  National 
system, 

10749.  But  you  say  the  inspectors  are  guided  by 
this  standard  of  the  training  colleges  ? — Practically. 


10750.  Do  you  know  that  as  a fact?— 1 have  asked 
two  or  three  inspectors  about  it,  and  I believe  it  to 
be  so. 

10751.  Chairman. — I assure  you  you  are  wron"  ? 

Well,  I just  asked  two  or  three  of  them  about 
that.  1 asked  them  what  was  the  chief  thing  that 
guided  them,  and  they  stated  that  they  were  guided 
largely  by  the  ideas  that  they  got  in  the  training 
colleges. 

. 10752.  If  you  saw  the  percentage  of  passes  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  National  Board,  and  compared  them 
with  the  number  of  children  in  the  school,  you  would 
be  astonished  how  they  correspond  to  within  a minute 
fraction.  At  all  events,  you  do  not  approve  of  in- 
spection in  the  schools.  T take  that  as  your  view? — 
Yes,  I don’t  approve  of  inspection  when  individual 
inspectors  go  down.  I was  just  mentioning  three  or 
four  matters,  the  consideration  of  which  led  me  to 
that  conclusion.  The  third  matter  was  the  point  of 
inspection  without  corresponding  responsibility.  Thus, 
I can  understand  how  the  principals  of  different  col- 
leges and  schools  can  go  into  the  various  classes  and 
look  through  them,  and  watch  how  the  work  is  done, 
because  all  the  assistant  teachers  are  fully  aware  of 
how  deeply  sympathetic  they  are,  and  they  are  fully 
aware  of  the  way  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  management  of  the  school  rests  upon  them. 
But  with  inspectors  it  is  very  different.  They  are 
there  to  criticise  and  report.  But  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding responsibility,  and  the  higher  you  go,  I find, 
the  more  inspection  is  resented  ; that  is,  that  in  the 
higher  classes  in  schools  generally,  owing  to  their 
status  and  soforth,  and  the  idea  that  they  may  have 
about  themselves  and  other  things,  they  object  more, 
and  consider  it  more  derogatory  to  their  moral  dignity 
and  responsibility,  and  soforth,  than  they  would  do 
in  the  lower  forms  in  the  schools.  And  if  it  was  not 
able  to  extend  over  the  whole  system  I would  not  ap- 
prove of  it. 

10753.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why  you  object  to 
inspection.  I want  your  views  fully  ? — Another 
reason  that  I have  got  as  the  result  of  experience  is, 
that  it  tells  very  unjustly  against  nervous  pupils  and 
nervous  teachers.  I have  myself  taught  classes  when  the 
inspector  came  in,  and  I have  noticed  a most  marked 
difference.  In  fact,  1 have  had  to  change  on  several 
occasions  from  teaching  to  lecturing ; and,  when  this 
happens,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  more  nervous  candidates,  the  more  nervous 
pupils,  as  well  as  the  more  nervous  teachers,  would 
suffer  unjustly  thereby.  In  a word,  it  is  the  same  in 
this  department  as  the  objection  to  viva  voce  examina- 
tion— the  strain  that  is  put  upon  them  at  the  time.  I 
don’t  approve  of  it. 

10754.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  in  re- 
ference to  inspection  ? — No. 

10755.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  as  to  the  sub- 
stitute that  you  propose — questions  similar  to  those 
sent  out  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  You 
would  propose  to  ask  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
taughtin  French  and  German,  and  what  their  qualifica- 
tions were,  and  how  long  they  had  been  in  France  and 
Germany  ? — Some  such  questions, 

10756.  Supposing  those  questions  are  sent  out  to 
the  schools,  and  that  a thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
answer  comes  back,  that  the  teacher  was  never  in 
France,  and  never  in  Germany,  and  never  Intends  to 
go  to  France  or  Germany,  but  is  doing  his  best  to 
teach  his  pupils? — Under  those  circumstances  the 
difficulty  would  be  exactly  the  same,  and  would  be 
met  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  inspector  were 
sent  down  to  the  institution  and  brought  back  a 
similar  report.  Under  those  circumstances  the  Board 
could  only  act  in  the  same  way  that  they  could  act  from 
the  report  of  the  individual  inspector.  In  the  latter 
case  there  would  be  the  further  difficulty  in  the  mode 
of  personal  inspection,  that  personal  prejudice  might 
possibly  be  said  to  come  into  the  matter  by  the 
teachers. 
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10757.  I think  I understand  now  what  your  view  pi 
is  in  reference  to  that.  The  third  bead  upon  your  tc 
paper  was,  “ My  reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  ■ 
that  the  Intermediate  system  is  not  t0  ^ame  tor 
‘cramming,’  but  the  teachers  abusing  it?  Welh 
since  writing  that,  I see  that  the  word  “ cramming,  e< 
owing  to  the  different  way  it  is  used  by  different  per- 
sons, needs  a definition.  If  I would  define  what  I 
mean  by  “cramming,”  I would  say  that  it  is  ® 
mobilization  of  knowledge  at  a given  time  or  within  p 
a given  time  for  a given  purpose.  And  if  that  be  1 
defined  as  “ cramming  ” in  the  first  instance,  I think  t 
that  a great  deal  may  he  said  for  it,  because  of  its 
practical  importance,  as  has  been  already  noticed  be 
fore  the  Commission,  for  various  avocations  m after-  i 
life.  Of  course,  if  we  were  to  prepare  every  pupil  ' 
for  an  ideal  after-existence,  and  not  for  the  actual 

world  as  we  have  to  face  it 

10758.  We  all  agree  that  it  should  be  for  the  actual  i 
world  %— For  the  actual  world.  Then,  if  that  be  the  ' 
definition  of  it,  I consider,  there  has  been  no  undue  s 
abuse  of  it  in  this  sense  under  this  Intermediate  i 
system.  A certain  amount  of  it  in  all  teaching  ana 
under  all  systems  of  inspection  and  examination  I ■ 
consider  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I don  t consider 
it  an  unmitigated  evil  either.  What  I mean  by  say- 
ing  that  the  teachers  are  to  blame  more  for  the  abuse  - 
of  it,  is  that  there  are  cases  of  hurrying  on  m several  ) 
instances  at  the  end  pupils  who  should  not  have  been 
so  hurried  on.  But  I am  glad  to  see  that  the  Board, 
owing  to  the  arrangement  about  the  attendances  of  1 
the  pupils  and  everything  else,  have  done  everything 
possible  in  their  power  to  pi-event  that  kind  of  cram- 
ming ” I may  add  that  Dr.  Hollingsworth  said  to 
me,  when  drawing  up  the  report,  that  his  experienee 
was,  as  it  has  been  mine,  that  in  the  classes  we  found 
that  the  whole  course  could  be  got  over  m or  about 
three  times  in  the  year  by  the  first  division  m the 
classes.  That  is,  that  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
classes,  and  sometimes  the  Middle,  are  amded  into 
A,  B,  and  C divisions,  and  that  A and  B,  and  partly 
C,  but  the  A and  B divisions  certainly,  can  go  through 
the  whole  course  about  three  times  each  year.  L 
also  inquired  in  order  to  find  out  how  far  the  system 
corresponded  to  our  previous  curriculum,  and  i found 
out  from  an  uncle  of  mine  who  was  previously  m 
the  college  that  the  course  was  a little  less,  that 
the  total  amount  set  was  slightly  less  than  the 
total  amount  examined  in  previously.  Before  the 
Intermediate  started  in  our  college  the  curriculum, 
roughly  speaking,  was  exactly  the  same. 

10759.  You  speak  of  teachers  abusing  the  system. 
Of  course,  you  never  have  known  instances  of  a 
teacher  abusing  the  system  or  choosing  subjects, 
or  using  methods  of  teaching  with  a view  of  getting 
results  fees  ?— I must  say  I have  not. 

10760.  The  next  head  is— “ Expense  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  scientific  laboratories,  and  how  far 
the  educational  advantages  in  such  schools  of  the 
study  of  science  repay  this  expense.  Did  you 
answer  that  already  ?— Well,  a portion  of  it  came  in 
in  connection  with  the  other  matter. 

10761.  I don’t  exactly  understand  your  view.  Is 
it  that  the  advantages  of  a study  of  science  at  a 
school  do  not  repay  the  expense  of  a laboratory. 
It  would  not  repay  the  expense  of  a 
laboratory  ?— No.  I meant  the  number  of  students 
who  afterwards  go  to  such  callings  in  life,  or  the 
educational  value  generally,  to  the  different  students 
considering  the  expense  necessary  for  it.  Well, 
perhaps,  it  would  make  my  case  clearer  if  I would  say 
—take,  for  instance,  the  educational  value  as  well  as 
the  practical  value  of  such  knowledge  as  has  been 
before  this  Commission  this  morning  already.  In  the 
case  of  most  of  the  students  who  would  come  to  our 
Irish  colleges  the  question  is,  what  are  the  expenses. 
If  the  expenses  be  so  great  as  has  been  already 
hinted  from  the  evidence  of  Professor  Huxley 
10762.  If  you  assume  that,  you  may  assume  any- 
thing. I never  assumed  that  the  expense  of  a 


practical  laboratory  is  £4,000  or  £400.  I have  beeit 
too  much  in  laboratories  for  that  myself.  If  it  be- 
on  that  assumption  you  go,  1 won’t  trouble  you. 
further  ?— That  figure  may  be  too  much. 

10763.  You  don’t  recognise  that  there  is  any 
educational  value  at  all  in  the  teaching  of  science  ?— 
Most  emphatically  I do.  . 

10764.  Don’t  you  think  if  there  is  any  educational) 
value  in  it  at  all,  it  is  not  from  learning  it  like  a 
parrot,  from  a book— mere  book  knowledge— but  by  a. 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  actual  work,  seeing, 
the  difficulties,  how  they  are  to  be  encountered,  and 
at  length  succeeding  ? — I do,  certainly. 

10765.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  the  expense- 
If  we  would  be  able  to  meet  that  difficulty,  then  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  a practical  examination  of  it 
at  the  school? — Yes. 

10766.  The  next  head  is— “ My  reasons  for  pro- 
posing to  divide  the  courses  for  the  various  grades 
with  a view  to  the  ultimate  destination  in  life  of  the- 
student.”  You  would  like  a general  education  in  the 
first  instance  ? — I do  like  a general  education  in  the- 
first  instance.  I don’t  see  how  a student  can 
advantageously  specialise  before  he  has  got  a certain 
foundation  of  education  to  go  upon. 

10767.  At  what  age  would  you  suggest  that  he 
should  specialise  ? — I suggest  that  he  should  specialise 
in  the  Senior  Grade,  and  not  before  that. 

10768.  Not  while  he  is  under  our  system  ?—N  ot 
while  he  is  under  your  system.  That  is  where  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  collegiate  system  coraes- 


10769.  The  sixth  head  is— “ Some  suggestions  on 
results  fees”? — Before  passing  on  to  that,  I would  wish, 
to  say  that,  listening  to  the  evidence  at  this  Commission,, 
two  or  three  things  turned  up  since  that  was  written.. 
One  of  them  was  in  connection  with  this  arrange- 
ment for  pass  and  honour  papers.  From  my  ex- 
perience as  a centre  superintendent,  I don’t  think  that 
that  arrangement  would  be  satisfactory.  If  we  con- 
tinued to  adopt  the  method  of  changing  the  colours  of 
the  different  papers  and  went-  so  far  as  to  start  pass- 
and  honours  papers,  there  would  be  an  endless  con- 
fusion as  regards  colours.  However,  that  is  a minor- 
matter. 

10770.  There  are  not  sufficient  colours  in  nature 
to  make  the  distinction  of  colours? — No,  without 
creating  confusion. 

10771.  We  could  not  have  new  colours  every  day  ? — 

I think  the  difficulties  could  be  met  by  simply  putting: 
in  a certain  number  of  questions  with  an  asterisk 
before  them  to  guide  the  student. 

10772.  To  distinguish  the  pass  and  honours  questions 
in  one  paper  ? — Y es.  Passing  on  to  the  last  question, 
that  is,  the  suggestions  about  results  fees.  I must  say. 
on  the  whole,  1 completely  appiove  of  the  system  of 
results  fees.  I don’t  think  it  is  an  argument  against 
any  detail  of  our  system  that  there  is  not  a parallel 
for  it  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  I think  the 
Irish  are  in  many  ways  a peculiar  people,  and  that 
any  arrangements  that  are  made  for  them  educationally 
and  otherwise  must  be  made  for  themselves,  consider- 
ing all  their  antecedents  as  regards  viva  voce  and  other 
matters,  and  that  they  stand  in  a different  way  from 
the  religious  and  various  other  stand-points.  Nearly 
all  our  national  ideals  are  different,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  system  anywhere  else  exactly  the  same  I 
don’t  think  is  in  itself  an  argument  sufficient  for  us 
to  change  it  so  as  to  model  it  according  to  other 
systems.0  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  works  in 
our  country,  or  whether  it  does  not.  In  answer  to 
some  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  suggested 
I don’t  like  destructive  criticism  without  suggest- 
ing something  constructive  in  its  place — and  as  to  the 
1 arrangement  per  caput,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  lead 
to  still  further  difficulties.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  tend  to  bring  in  a much  larger  number  of 
second  and  third-rate  pupils  to  fill  the  schools  with  a 
- larger  total  number,  and  that  this  would  still  further 
i increase  the  numbers  in  the  classes.  One  objection 
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■at  present  is,  the  large  numbers  that  we  have  already 
in  the  classes,  and  I don’t  think  anything  could  be 
by  still  further  increasing  them. 
j-aP  iP'  'fnyt*”no  else  1 — I think,  perhaps,  the  main 
aimcuJty  about  the  results  fees  is  the  difficulty  that 
•occurs  when  they  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Board,  and  have  become  the  property  of  given  schools 
and  institutions. 

10774.  Do  you  wish  to  suggest  that  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  applying  them  to  the  education  of  the 
student  ? — I would  suggest  that  there  should. 
Amongst  the  questions  that  should  be  asked  on  this 
paper  so  sent  out  would  be  a question  as  to  how  the 
results  fees  were  employed. 

10775.  Suppose  you  got  the  answer,  “in  bicycles 
and  ponies  ” 1 — Supposing  I got  the  answer,  in  bicycles 
and  ponies,  and  watches  and  soforth,  I would  then 

•consider  the  question 

10776.  Dr.  Barkley— Are  you  speaking  of  results 
fees  or  exhibitions  ?•  -Results  fees. 

10777.  Chairman. — Exhibitions  I was  asking  you 
about.  The  results  fees  go  to  the  managers  ? — It  was 
results  fees  I was  speaking  about. 

10778.  Do  you  wish  that  some  limitation  should  be 
!put  upon  the  manager  as  to  the  use  of  the  results  fees  ? 
— Yes,  and  some  question  should  be  asked  as  to  how 
■they  are  used. 

10779.  Supposing  that  he  stated  that  he  used  them 
to  support  himself  ?— That  would  be  very  fair.  Informa- 
tion should  be  given  as  to  the  division  that  was  made 
•of  the  results  fees  amongst  the  assistants,  as  to  how 
they  were  divided  in  the  proportion  of  the  teaching 
and  the  proportion  of  the  burden  of  the  teaching  that 
fell  upon  each  of  the  teachers  engaged. 

10780.  I should  imagine  that  you  would  think  it  an 
advantage  of  this  system  that  it  only  tests  between  one- 
lialf  aod  one-third  of  the  students  in  the  Intermediate 
schools  ? There  are  about  nineteen  thousand  pupils 
in  the  Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland,  and  only  about 
nine  thousand  present  themselves  for  the  examination. 
That,  in  your  opinion,  is  an  advantage,  because  it  saves 
the  trouble  of  examining  all  the  others  ? — Well,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a portion  of  the  students  in  every 
•school  preparing  in  one  given  year. 

10781.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  ? The 
•object  of  this  Act  is  to  test  the  teaching  of  Inter- 
mediate students.  If  you  have  not  considered  it,  it  is 
no  matter  1 — I have  considered  the  way  they  are  tested 
At  present ; that  is,  those  who  are  not  tested  one  year 
are  tested  the  next  year  in  nearly  every  single  in- 
stance, and  so  pass  on  from  grade  to  grade'. 

10782.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  called  attention 
to  reports  referred  to  by  Professor  Joly? — Yes. 

10783.  These  reports  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
able,  by  means  of  written  examination,  to  ascertain 
whether  practical  teaching  had  or  had  not  been  bad  ? 
— Yes. 

10784.  Are  you  aware  that  Professor  Joly  stated 
that  the  pupils  in  regard  to  whom  he  had  ascertained 
that  there  had  been  no  practical  teaching  were  yet 
able  to  get  marks  in  the  examinations  because  they 
answered  the  questions? — Yes. 

10785.  Therefore  the  result  of  Professor  Joly’s  two 
answers  taken  together  is  this,  first,  that  he  discovered 
that  a large  proportion  had  had  no  practical  teaching, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  in  regard  to  whom  he 
made  that  discovery  had  succeeded  at  the  examination. 
Do  you  regard  that  as  satisfactory? — Well,  hardly. 
No. 

10786.  I observe  in  your  reply  to  the  Secretary 
you  say  you  are  opposed  to  any  introduction  of  viva 
voce.  Is  your  expression  based  on  practical  or 
■educational  grounds,  or  on  both? — On  both. 

10787.  I quite  understand  that  your  objection  is 
founded  on  the  difficulty  of  employing  viva  voce  exam- 
nation  at  the  public  general  examination  of  students  ? 
— Yes. 

10788.  That  is  the  practical  ground? — That  is  the 
practical  ground, 

10789.  If  it  were  possible  to  employ  viva  voce,  do 


you  not  consider  it  a valuable  portion  of  an  exam-  Feb. 
ination  ?-—Oh,  yes  ; but  what  I meant  to  emphasize  Mr.  R 
was,  that  it  was  not  So  valuable  for  some  persons  as  Crook 
for  others — not  so  necessary,  at  least. 

10790.  Not  equally  valuable  in  each  branch  of 
learning  ? — Not  only  that,  but  not  needing  so  much  to 
be  emphasized  in  the  ease  of  people  like  the  Irish,  and 
not  equally  in  all  subjects. 

_ 10791.  But  as  to  modern  languages,  you  have 
divided  the  branches  of  the  study  of  a modern  language 
into  three  very  fair  divisions — one  of  them  cannot  be 
tested  without  viva  voce  examination  ? — Yes. 

i0792.  Therefore  viva  voce  plays  a considerable 
part  in  any  satisfactory  system  of  examination  applied 
to  modem  languages  ? — Yes. 

10793.  In  practical  science,  having  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  Professor  Joly  and  other  experts,  would 
you  say  that  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  that  the 
teaching  had  been  of  a practical  character  except  by 
viva  voce  examination  in  some  shape  or  form  ? — 1 think 
it  could  be  ascertained  to  a very  considerable  extent 
by  asking  details  as  to  what  is  done  in  the  laboratory 

a full  account  of  the  appliances  and  instruments 
connected  with  the  laboratory. 

10794.  However,  I will  not  press  that  point,  for 
I gather  that  you  are  not  a specialist  or  an  expert  in 
practical  science? — No. 

10795.  But  you  agree  that  a state  of  things  under 
which  students  are  discovered  to  be  thoroughly  des- 
titute of  practical  knowledge,  but  nevertheless  score 
at  the  examination,  is  an  unsatisfactory  system? — Yes. 

10/96.  You  stated  that  the  Intermediate  system 
is  not,  in  your  opinion,  to  be  blamed  for  cramming ; 
and  you  have  given  a definition  of  cramming  which 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  kind  of  cramming 
that  is  present  to  my  mind.  The  expression  is  a 
good  one — "the  mobilization  of  knowledge  for  a 
special  purpose.”  But  what  I regard  as  cramming,  in 
the  vicious  sense  of  the  term,  is  over-burdening  the 
memory,  instead  of  training  and  developing  it- — and 
overloading  it  with  a quantity  of  isolated  facts  and 
dates  without  relation  to  other  facts.  Do  you  re- 
cognise any  danger  in  the  Intermediate  system  in 
that  direction  ?— Well,  I think  that  all  that  possibly 
could  have  been  done — as  I stated  in  the  report — all 
that  could  possibly  have  been  done  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man  lias  been  done  by  the  Board  to  prevent  it  so 
far  as  written  examination  is  concerned,  considering 
the  marks  assigned  to  composition  and  unseen  trans- 
lation in  the  languages.  Everything  has  been  done, 
as  far  as  I can  see,  to  prevent  it ; and  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  danger  of  it  in  connection  with  English  and 
other  various  departments  of  languages  seems  to  me  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  Memory  in  the  first  instance 
has  to  be  developed  certainly  to  some  extent  at  the 
expense  of  the  reasoning  powers,  for  the  development 
of  memory  on  isolated  facts  is  necessarily,  it  seems  to 
me,  a substratum  on  which  afterwards  the  super- 
structure of  reasoning  powers  is  founded. 

10797.  Bev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. —I  think  you  said 
that  no  similarly  high  system  of  secondary  education 
in  any  country  is  inspected  ? — Not  so  far  as  I could 
ascertain. 

10798.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
Welsh  secondary  system  ? — I did.  I inquired  from 
one  gentleman  connected  with  it  in  Wales,  and  it  has 
only  just  begun  to  work.  Do  you  mean  the  one 
corresponding  to  ours? 

10799.  So  far  as  it  corresponds? — Secondary,  yes. 

The  details  connected  with  it,  and  the  distance  to 
which  it  goes,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  far  as  our 
Senior  Grade.  They  do  not  go  so  far,  for  instance,  as 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  entrance  examination. 

No  grade  there  goes  so  high  as  that  entrance  examina 
tion. 

10800.  That  is,  those  secondary  schools  do  not  reach 

to  so  high  a level  as  the  Senior  Grade  in  our  schools  ? 

No. 

10801.  In  the  inquiry  sent  down  to  schools,  they  are 
asked  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  results  fees  ? Yes. 
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10802.  Have  you  thought  that  there  must  be  a 
large  number  of  schools  connected  with  this  Board  in 

which  it  would  be  quite  an  irrelevant  question — that 

is  to  say,  take  a brotherhood  vowed  to  poverty  ?— 
There  are  some  schools  in  connection  with  which 
there  would  he  a difficulty,  but  in  these  institutions,  in 
general,  the  general  question  about  the  common 
nature  of  the  brothei'hood  and  the  financial  arrange- 
ments would  be  sufficient  for  any  board.  If  they  gave 
that  answer,  that  they  were  a common  brotherhood, 

under  those  circumstances 

10803.  In  fact,  it  would  only  bear  on  the  payment 
of  assistants  in  schools  where  the  head  of  the  school 
engages  and  pays  them  1 — Yes.  . 

10804.  Dr.  Barkley.— I presume  your  school  is 
provided  with  a laboratory  and  appliances  for  the 
teaching  of  science?— Yes  ; we  got  such  a laboratory 
at  the  cost  of  a little  over  £100.  It  was  rather 
severely  criticised  on  inspection,  and  not  considered  to 
be  up  to  the  mark.  , 

10805.  That  is,  on  the  inspection  of  the  bcience  ana 
Art  Department? — Of  South  Kensington. 

10806.  Then  you  have  experience  of  South  Ken- 
sington?— Yes.  . 

10807.  Do  vou  find  that  the  South  Kensington  in- 
spection is  really  a troublesome  thing  to  submit  to?— 
On  the  whole,  our  numbers — if  we  judge  from  them  ; 
whether  you  can  connect  cause  and  effect  there — out- 
numbers actually  engaged  in  the  physical  work  in 
the  laboratory  have  decreased. 

10808.  That  may  be  due  to  another  cause  ? — It  may 
be  due  to  the  other  cause. 

10809.  It  may  be  due  to  the  small  number  ot 
pupils  which  the  laboratory  could  accommodate  at  the 
same  time.  How  many  would  a laboratory  of  that 
cost  accommodate?— We  put  twenty  to  twenty-five 
students  in  it  at  one  class. 

10810.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  so  far  as  experi- 
mental and  practical  science  is  concerned,  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  might  suffice 
for  us,  provided  that  all  our  schools  were  connected 
with  it  ? — I do  not  quite  approve  of  that.  I do  not 
think  that  any  common  system  for  England  and  Ire- 
land will  work  ; and,  as  I have  mentioned  already 
about  our  peculiar  national  distinctions  and  other- 
wise, I do  not  think  that  an  English  system  can  be 
dovetailed  into  the  Irish  in  that  wav.  Of  course,  it 
has  not  been  practically  worked ; but,  as  far  as  I can 
see,  from  what  I would  predict  myself,  I would  not 
be  in  favour  of  uniting  the  two. 

10811.  Apparently  that  subject  was  discussed  some 
years  ago  by  a Parliamentary  Commission,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  much  better 
that  the  Irish  Science  and  Art  teaching  should  be 
under  the  English  Science  and  Art  Department,  be- 
cause you  would  get  the  benefit  ot'  the  experience  of 
that  Department,  and  the  certificates  would  be  more 
valuable  than  if  given  by  a separate  one  for  Ireland  ? 

That  is  true  if  the  schools  and  the  hours  in 

Ireland  were  constituted  as  the  schools  and  the 
hours  are  in  England,  but  they  are  almost 
entirely  different.  The  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment have  their  examinations  at  nighty  and  soforth, 
and  that  does  not  suit  most  of  our  schools.  Possibly 
they  might  be  adapted,  but  the  arrangements  have 
been  primarily  made  .for  the  English  and  English 
education.  . 

10812.  But  we  wore  told  the  other  day  that  they 
had  substituted  day  examinations  for  the  night  exa- 
minations carried  on  formerly?— Well,  our  connec- 
tion with  the  system  in  the  college  which  I represent 
ceased  owing  to  the  difficulty  connected  with  it  two  years 
a cto,  and  we  have  not  resumed  it  since  the  new  arrange- 
ment. 


10813.  Does  not  that  difficulty  arise  to  a consider- 
able extent  from  our  courses  and  their  courses  not 
having  been  fitted  in  together  as  well  as  they  might 
have  been? — It  may. 

10814.  I suppose  many  of  the  pupils  you  send  up 
for  the  higher  grades  have  come  to  you  originally  from 


smaller  schools  in  the  country  ? -Well,  I cannot  say 
that  so  large  a proportion  of  them  have.  In  order  to 
avoid  that,  we,  in  the  college  that  I represent,  have 
made  the  arrangement— in  order  to  get  the  boys  from 
the  a"e  of  seven  up  and  continue  them,  we  have  made 
an  arrangement  of  not  increasing  the  school  fees  of  any 
boy  that  comes  at  the  age  of  seven  and  continues  ; and 
since  we  made  that  change  in  our  arrangements,  we 
have  not  had  at  all  the  same  number  coming  in  for 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.  They  are  very  few  at 
present.  . 

10815.  Would  you  not  have  boys  sent  up  from 
the  country  on  the  ground  that  they,  having  passed 
the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades,  would  get  a better 
education  at  your  college  than  in  the  country  ? Yes ; 
we  have  some,  chiefly  boarders. 

10816.  With  reference  to  them,  what  is  your  expe- 
rience as  to  their  previous  education — has  it  been  on 
the  whole  satisfactory  or  not  ? — It  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  . . 

10817.  Then  you  would  say  that  these  schools  in 
the  country,  though  small,  are  doing,  on  the  whole, 
good  work?— They  are. 

1081S.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— I wish  to  ask  you 
about  what  you  have  described  to  us  as  going  on 
under  the  system  of  inspection  of  a Commission  with 
which  you  say  you  are  connected,  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission.  You  have  described  a system  of  in- 
specting schools  by  written  questions.  You  said,  I 
think,  that  the  questions  which  you  read  out  were 
sent  down  by  the  Endowment  Commission?— Yes. 

10819.  I happen  to  be  a member  of  that  Commis- 
sion  you  mean  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 

Ireland  (not  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education), 
and  I know  that  those  questions  are  not  sent  from 
the  Commission  at  all — they  are  sent  from  Dublin 
Castle  ?-  Yes,  from  Dublin  Castle— I only  suggested 
that  some  questions 

10820.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.— The  schools  are 

schools ? — Under  endowment — from  Dublin  Castle 

— the  schools  under  an  endowment. 

10821.  The  schools  are  schools  that  have  received 
schemes  under  the  late  Endowments  Commission  1— 
Exactly  so. 

10822.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— All  the  schools 
dealt  with  by  that  Commission — people  call  it  “Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon’s  Commission  ” — are  subject  to  in- 
spection?— Yes. 

10823.  Now,  are  we  to  take  it  from  ycu  that  the 
only  inspection  you  hold  as  an  inspector  under  one  of 
those  schemes,  is  an  inspection  by  written  papers  ?— 
No.  . 

10824.  Remember  that  up  to  this  you  have 
described  only  one  side  of  it  ?— Because  the  second 
side  of  it 

10825.  I was  afraid  that  what  you  have  said  might 
have  left  some  members  of  this  Commission  under  the 
impression  that  this  was  the  only  inspection— an 
inspection  carried  out  by  written  papers  sent  from 
Dublin.  I wish  now  to  give  yon  an  opportunity  ot 
saying  what  you  do  as  an  inspector  ?— As  an  inspector 
you  see  that  these  questions  are  answered  properly 
and  in  accordance  with  what  is  required,  and  the 
details  of  the  working  of  it. 

10826.  So  that  you  personally  visit  the  schools ! — 
Yes.  , 

10827.  Now  as  to  another  matter;  one  ot  your 
suggestions  is  in  reference  to  shorthand.  You  con- 
sider that  the  marks  given  to  shorthand  at  present 
are  insufficient  ? — Yes. 

10828.  And  that  they  should  be  raised  to  oyu  f — 

Yei0829.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  held  in 
shorthand  is  a satisfactory  one? — Well,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  an  examination  in  shorthand  to  be 
satisfactory  under  the  present  system,  it  is ; and  it  is 
more  satisfactory  than  it  appears  to  be  from  an  out- 
side standpoint.  For  instance,  when  I had  the  first 
centre — I had  several  centres  previous  to  the  time 
they  took  up  shorthand — and  1 thought,  when  I saw 
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the  system  introduced,  it  was  a very  foolish  thing, 
but  when  I went  down  and  gave  out  the  papers  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Board,  I changed 
my  mind.  The  candidate  gets  a long  printed  docu- 
ment, much  longer  than  anyone  of  the  candidates  can 
possibly  complete  in  the  time,  no  matter  how  rapid 
he  was. 

10830.  A printed  paper? — Yes.  From  that  printed 
paper,  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  appointed  time, 
he  writes  down  the  proportion  of  it  that  he  is  able 
to  get  through  in  the  time. 

10831.  I am  quite  aware  of  that.  Then  you  con- 
sider the  examination  in  shorthand  satisfactory? — 
I consider  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  it  would 
be  if  it  were  left  to  the  superintendents  to  read  out 
the  passage  or  passages  corresponding  for  the  candi- 
dates to  take  down,  because  the  difference  of  the  rate 
of  speaking  and  various  other  matters  connected  with 
it  would  come  into  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 

10832.  But  I am  not  comparing  it  with  anything 
else.  Do  you  consider  it  a satisfactory  way  of  ex- 
amining in  shorthand  ? My  reason  for  putting  the 
question  is  this — perhaps  300  marks  is  an  insufficient 
allowance  for  shorthand,  but  it  may  be  quite  sufficient 
for  the  thing  that  goes  on  under  the  name  of  testing  a 
knowledge  of  shorthand  at  our  examinations ? — A large 
proportion  of  the  advantages  connected  with  shorthand, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  gained  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment, because  all  the  lettering  and  soforth,  and  the 
whole  system  of  shorthand,  is  mastered  by  that 
arrangement,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  any 
boy  to  get  honour  marks  on  that  paper  as  at  present 
arranged  by  the  Board  that  could  not  get  honour  marks 
if  an  examiner  or  inspector  went  and  read  out  the 
same  piece  of  English  to  the  same  boys  at  the  same  time. 

10833.  So  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
arrangement  substantially ; your  ouly  criticism  is  that 
enough  marks  are  not  given  ? — Yes. 

10834.  You  are  also  in  favour  of  the  results  system 
as  affecting  the  grants  to  the  schools  ? — Oh,  yes. 

10835.  And,  moreover,  you  do  not  see  any  great 
advantage  in  viva  vcce,  examination? — Well,  in  the 
kind  of  viva  voce  examination  that  would  be  practic- 
able under  so  large  a system  as  the  Intermediate  at 
present.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  special  advantage 
connected  with  viva  voce  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  less  under  such  circumstances.  But  if,  as  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Commission,  only  a proportion 
were  examined — say,  the  exhibitioners,  as  in  the  Royal 
University — then  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  the 
very  candidates  in  most  instances  who,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  are  the  ones  that  do  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  foreign  languages  correctly,  or  nearly  so. 

1 0836.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  English 
and  English  elocution,  you  do  not  think  that  these  have 
suffered  under  our  present  system  ? — I do  not  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  English  is  suffering  under. 

10837.  In  reference  to  the  natural  science  depart- 
ment, your  evidence  differs  very  substantially  from  that 
given  by  Professor  Joly.  Are  you  a teacher  of 
science,  or  is  your  work  on  the  classical  side  ? — The 
classical  side. 

10838.  So  you  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
natural  science  ? — No. 

10839.  You  recognise,  of  com-se,  that  Professor  Joly 
is  a very  high  authority  ? — Oh,  yes. 

10840.  At  all  events  you  are  an  authority,  I take  it, 
on  the  classical  side  ? — To  some  extent. 

10841.  Do  you  altogether  approve  of  the  course  in 


classics  through  which  your  boys  in  the  Wesley  College  Feb.  ie,  189a 
are  put  by  being  obliged  to  work  under  the  programme  Mr 
of  the  Intermediate  Board? — On  the  whole  I do.  Crook. m a. 

10842.  You  think  there  is  a good  and  satisfactory 
selection  of  books  from  an  educational  point  of  view  ? 

— 1 do,  except  in  some  instances  that  the  order  in 
connection  with  the  books  might  be  more  satisfactorily 
arranged  than  it  is  at  present. 

10843.  But,  coming  to  details,  do  you  think  it  a 
satisfactory  six  years  com-se  in  which  the  knowledge 
that  a boy  gets  of  Cicero  is  the  De  Senectute,  and  he 

is  not  ever  required  to  read  even  one  of  the  speeches 

the  orations  ? — That  has  been. 

10844.  Do  you  consider  it  satisfactory? — No,  I do 
not  think  it  altogether  satisfactory. 

10845.  Do  you  think  it  satisfactory  that  a boy 
should  be  put  through  a six  years’  course  and  read  only 
two  books  of  Virgil,  beginning  with  the  5th  book  in 
one  year,  and  going  back  to  the  2nd  book  in  the  year 
following  ? — Well,  the  5th  book  is  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  others.  It  is  about  the  games,  and  I have 
found  that  it  is  easy  and  a help  to  introduce  a class 
of  boys  to  it  by  an  explanation  of  the  books  leading 
up  to  it,  which  would  fill  up  a day  or  two. 

10846.  Then  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  all  this  ? — 

Yes,  I see  no  particular  disadvantage  connected  with 
it.  As  to  the  question ' with  reference  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  that  arose  since,  I am  rather  in 
favour  of  continuing  the  Preparatory  Grade ; but  I am 
not  in  favour  of  putting  science  into  the  course, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  a knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics is  necessary  for  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 

10847.  Therefore,  in  that  respect,  as  in  others,  you 
are  for  leavingthe  system  as  it  is  ? — Yes.  In  reference 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  first  year  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  I think  that  a less  total  of  pupils  in  each 
school  gets  results  fees  than  did  before  ; and  if  the 
argument  be  sound  that  a system  which  gives  a pro- 
portion of  results  fees  on  the  larger  proportion  of  a 
school  is  a sounder  system  then,  the  Intel-mediate 
system  before  the  abolition  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade  was  in  a sounder  condition  in  that 
respect  than  it  has  been  since.  To  meet  that 
difficulty  I would  suggest  that  there  should  be  an 
entrance  examination  instead  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  and  that  at  that  entrance  exami- 
nation there  should  be  fees  paid  on,  say,  a scale  like 
half,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

10848.  And  you  would  have  all  those  children 
going  in  for  a written  examination  ? — Yes,  but  I would 
have,  no  exhibitions  awarded. 

10849.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  would  have  no 
competition? — No;  a boy  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
who  had  gained  a certain  percentage.  I consider  the 
whole  preparatory  system  is  rather  too  difficult.  If 
both  the  entrance  and  the  second  examination  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade  were  made  much  easier  than  at 
present,  a great  deal  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
obviated. 

10850.  The  Chairman. — I think  your  view  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence,  which  I take  from  your 
printed  evidence — “ After  an  experience  of  over  seven 
years  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Intermediate 
system,  I am  constrained  to  give  it,  on  the  whole,  my 
unqualified  approval? — Yes. 

10851.  And  you  signed  that  for  the  entire  staff  of 
twenty  masters  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Edward  Garnett.  Jun„  Headmaster,  Newtown  School,  Waterford,  examined. 


10852.  The  Chairman.' — You  are  the  headmaster 
of  Newtown  School,  Waterford? — Yes. 

10853.  You  have  been  assistant-master  of  the 
“Friends’  School  ” at  Wigton,  in  Cumberland,  for  1J 
years  ?— Yes. 

10854.  You  were  head  assistant-master  at  the 


“Friends’  School”  at  Great  Ayton,  Yorkshire? — 
Yes. 

10855.  And  acting  headmaster  at  Newtown  School 
for  four  months ; head  assistant-master  four  years, 
and  headmaster  two  years? — Yes. 

10856.  The  first  matter  you  desire  to  direct  our 
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attention  is  the  question  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion. Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  your  views  are 
on  that  subject1? — I am  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
substitution  of  inspection  for  examination. 

10857.  Tell  us  in  detail  the  reasons  for  that  view, 
what  objection  you  have  to  the  system  of  examina- 
tion, and  what  benefits  would  accrue  from  inspection 
as  a substitute?—  I take  the  objections  as  affecting  the 
teacher.  I consider  that  there  is  a danger  of  the 
teacher  passing  on  too  rapidly  over  his  material,  and 
leaving  it  in  an  unfinished  state — speaking  educa- 
tionally. That  not  only  with  individual  boys  is  there 
a danger  of  hurrying  over  the  work  and  leaving  it  so, 
but  with  the  whole  class,  or  with  the  majority  of 
the  class.  Then  there  are  special  temptations  which 
are  of  necessity,  I suppose,  in  the  way  of  those  who 
prepare  for  examinations,  but  which,  perhaps,  are 
more  subtle  in  the  class-room,  where  we  have  only 
young  children  to  deal  with.  A teacher  is  strongly 
tempted  to  take  his  clever  boys  and  push  them 
through.  Then  there  is  the  danger  of  limiting  the 
teaching  to  pass  knowledge,  and,  though  it  in  no  way 
applies  to  my  own  experience  of  the  thing,  I think  it 
regrettable  that  a teacher  should  feel  that  his  own 
salary  in  any  way  depends  on  his  efforts  with  his 
class  or  on  the  number  of  boys  that  he  is  able  to  get 
through.  I must  say,  with  regard  to  my  evidence, 
that  1 speak  broadly  for  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  school  of  which  I am  headmaster,  which 
represents  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Munster  and 
Leinster. 

10858.  They  substantially  approve? — I do  not  say 
they  would  endorse  every  opinion  I express,  but  they 
substantially  approve  of  my  opinions.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  pupils,  I consider  that  the  taxing  of 
the  memory  is  excessive  and  injurious  physically. 
There  is  also  the  danger  that  physical  training  is 
neglected — that  the  best  part  of  their  efforts  is  given 
to  head  work,  any  time  left  for  physical  recreation 
being  merely  what  we  might  call  the  tail-end  of  the 
day,  when  they  are  not  in  full  vigour.  I have 
noticed  from  my  own  experience  a dislike  being 
taken  to  certain  branches  of  school  work  by’  pupils, 
perhaps  from  the  amount  that  they  had  to  get  through 
more  than  anything  else.  And,  if  I might  say  so,  I 
feel  that  there  is  a danger  of  taking  away  the  enjoy- 
ment of  childhood  from  very  young  children  by  robing 
them  with  the  burden  of  examinations,  so  that  the 
bright  portion  of  a mind  like  a boy’s  very  soou  becomes 
clouded  with  a sort  of  business  responsibility  when  lie 
feels  he  is  a piece  of  machinery,  earning  money  for 
the  support  of  his  school. 

10859.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  in  the  evidence 
you  have  given,  you  are  speaking  from  your  actual 
experience  as  a master  of  a school? — Yes,  in  several 
points. 

10860.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  stated  as  to 
the  students  feeling  the  burden  of  the  examinations, 
and  its  overshadowing  the  bright  portion  of  their  lives, 
have  you  observed  that  in  your  actual  experience  ? — 
Well,  in  a modified  degree  1 have.  I may  say  that  in 
our  school  we  do  not  allow  any  extra  time  to  be  given 
to  the  school  work  on  account  of  boys  going  in  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations. 

10861.  In  your  school  you  have  taken  special  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  evils  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
Certainly. 

10862.  What  I wish  to  ask  you  is,  have  you  any 
experience  of  other  schools  or  of  other  children  having 
suffered  those  evils  in  consequence  of  the  Intermediate 
system,  or  is  your  evidence  merely  founded  on  a 
priori  reasoning  as  to  what  you  think  would  be  its 
probable  tendency  ? — I have  not  had  any  actual  ex- 
perience oi  its  effects  except  in  some  individual  cases. 

10863.  That  is  what  I ask  you.  Are  you  aware  of 
any  individual  cases? — I have  heard  individual  parents 
in  different  localities  complaining  of  the  excessive 
strain  upon  their  children. 

10864.  In  other  words,  that  the  system  has  had,  in 
fact,  its  natural  result? — -Yes. 


10865.  But  have  yon  yourself  observed  any  over- 
straining among  the  children  in  your  school,  or  have 
the  efforts  made  by  you  and  your  committee  to  pre- 
vent it  been  successful  ? — Yes  ; the  efforts  we  have 
made,  I think,  have  counteracted  it.  We  have  com- 
pulsory times  of  recreation  and  a maximum  amount 
of  school  work  in  the  week,  beyond  which  no  boys  are 
allowed  to  go. 

10866.  I do  not  like  to  ask  you  any  matter  about 
the  arrangements  between  your  Committee  and  your- 
self ; but  I suppose  you  agree  with  me  that  it  must  be 
an  extremely  disagreeable  thing  for  any  school  teacher 
to  feel  that  the  amount  of  his  remuneration  is  to  de- 
pend upon  his  students  passing  an  examination? — 
Well,  it  is  not  so  in  our  school. 

10867.  Therefore  you  can  speak  freely  on  the 
subject? — Yes,  certainly;  I am  sure  it  must  be  very 
disagreeable. 

Chairman. — It  seems  to  me  to  be  like  the  case  of 
a barrister  taking  a brief  on  the  understanding  that 
his  fee  was  to  depend  on  the  result  of  the  case. 

10868.  Chairman. — Now,  you  propose  inspection 
as  a substitute  for  examination  ; is  not  that  so  ? — 
That  is  so. 

10869.  Would  you  propose  to  abolish  the  examin- 
ation for  exhibitions,  or  only  to  abolish  the  examin- 
ation for  passes? — I would  rather  see  them  abolished 
altogether. 

10870.  Would  you  wish  to  have  any  system  of 
rewards  for  students? — I would  have  no  objection  to 
a limited  system  of  rewards.  I would  have  a certain 
number  of  exhibitions  given  to  each  school  for  com- 
petition amongst  the  students  of  that  school  only. 

10871.  What  is  the  character  of  the  inspection  you 
would  propose? — In  the  first  place,  in  order  not  to 
destroy  what  I consider  very  important,  the  indivi- 
duality of  a school,  or  of  its  masters,  I would  allow 
every  school  to  select  its  own  course  of  work. 

1 0872.  That  should  be  approved  of,  I suppose,  by  the 
Intermediate-Education  Board? — Certainly,  if  it  wished 
to  come  under  the  Board.  Then  I would  approve  of 
examination  to  this  extent,  that  at  the  end  of  a half- 
year,  or  a year,  on  its  own  course  of  work,  the  school 
should  ask  to  have  an  examiner  sent  to  it  from  the 
Intermediate  Board,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  school  examinations  are  con- 
ducted, and  those  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

10873.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  they  have 
an  examination  called  a “leaving  examination,"  at 
which  the  pupils  of  a school  are  examined  in  its  own 
course  ? — Yes. 

10874.  And  1 believe  the  same  system  is  carried 
out  in  Germany  and  France  ? — Yes. 

,10875.  Proceed  now  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  inspection  that  you  would  propose? — I would 
propose  that  the  inspector  should  see  that  the  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  school  year  was  properly 
conducted  ; that  if  he  did  not  set  the  papers,  he  should 
at  any  rate  see  them  before  they  were  set  by  the 
masters,  or  headmaster  of  the  school.  In  that  way  the 
inspector  would  see,  in  each  class,  what  had  been 
done  with  the  backward  or  dull  boys.  1 do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  be  pessimistic;  buo  I have  a strong 
opinion  that  a great  number  of  the  boys  we  come 
across  in  the  class-room  are  dull  in  some  subjects. 

108*76.  By  “ dull  ” do  you  mean  those  who  are  back- 
ward, but  who  will  be  average  boys  when  two  or  three 
years  older? — I think  their  tendency  is  to  be  rather 
below  the  average.  Then  I would  have  the  inspector 
exhaustively  report  on  the  result  of  the  examination 
in  the  school.  His  functions  would  also  include  such 
visits,  for  instance,  as  would  not  be  announced 
previously. 

10877.  Surprise  visits? — Surprise  visits.  Though 
I am  myself  headmaster  of  a school,  I should  like  the 
inspector  to  come  into  the  class-rooms  at  any  time : 
and  if  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  walk  through 
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the  hoys’  dormitories,  and  inspect  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, without  necessarily  being  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  also  the  playground;  and  further,  that  he 
should  examine  for  himself  what  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  physical  development. 

10878.  That  he  should  examine  the  time  table? — 
Yes  ; and  find  out  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  physical 
training,  and  what  is  done  by  the  boys  when  not  in 
the  school.  All  that  should  naturally  come  under  his 
supervision. 

10879.  Would  you  have  him  present  when  any 
classes  were  taught  ? — Yes,  if  he  wished. 

10880.  And  hear  the  classes  taught? — Yes. 

10881.  Do  you  think  that  in  classes  in  which 
teaching  in  modern  languages  was  carried  on  he  ought 
to  observe  the  pronunciation  of  the  boys? — Certainly. 

10882.  Have  you  a laboratory  in  your  school? — 
We  have. 

10883.  Would  you  approve  of  his  observing  the 
practical  work  of- the  boys  in  the  laboratory? — Cer- 
tainly. 

10884.  Do  you  -wish  to  add  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inspection,  before  we  go  on  to  the  next  subject 
of  your  paper  ? — I would  like  to  say  that  I think  the 
amount  of  the  fees  granted  to  a school  should  depend 
upon  the  result  of  the  inspector’s  report 

10885.  Just  as  at  present  they  depend  upon  the 
result  of  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

10886.  That  is,  if  the  school  were  reported  as  effi- 
cient, you  would  have  the  fees  paid  per  caput  ? — 
Exactly.  What  I feel  strongly  about  is  that  there  is 
a vast  amount  of  work  done  by  conscientious  teachers 
with  the  dull  and  backward  part  of  a class  that  meets 
with  no  tangible  reward  or  recognition  by  an  examin- 
ing board. 

10887.  That  matter  has  struck  me  already,  and  I 
asked  a good  many  of  the  witnesses  about  it.  Could 
vou  give  me  the  particulars  of  the  number  of  students 
in  your  school,  and  of  the  number  who  have  been  sent 
forward  for  examination  ? — 1 think  I can  supply  it. 

10888.  I find  by  the  return  which  I have  before  me 
that  there  were  thrity-three  on  the  roll  of  your  school? 
— Perhaps  so;  that  was  probably  the  number  last 
year.  There  are  forty-eight  now. 

10889.  How  many  of  those  went  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  ? Did  one-third  go  in  ? — About 
one-half. 

10890.  I suppose  you  were  just  as  hard  worked 
with  the  other  half,  if  not  more? — Precisely. 

10891.  Most  Hev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Were  all  the 
forty-eight  within  the  age  limit? — No  ; they  were  not 
all  within  the  age  limit. 

10892.  Chairman — How  many  of  them  were  within 
the  age  limit  ? — I should  say  about  two-thirds. 

10893.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  sub  ject  of  the  present  programme  ? 
No  ; I do  not  think  there  is  anything  further. 

10894.  What  observations  do  you  wish  to  make 
with  reference  to  the  programme  ? — The  first  remark 
I would  like  to  make  is  that  if  we  limit  the  school 
hours  to  something  like  forty  or  forty-two  in  the 
week,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  got  through  in  the 
different  courses  is  much  too  long  to  enable  a teacher 
to  take  the  boys  through  it  thoroughly ; the  work 
has  to  be  hurried  through  in  a way  that  does  not 
tend  to  education  in  the  true  sense. 

10895.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  towards 
correcting  that : is  it  that  candidates  should  take  up  a 
fewer  number  of  subjects,  or  that  the  programme  in 
each  subject  should  be  shortened? — I would  suggest 
that  the  programme  should  be  reduced  in  every  case. 
The  amount  of  work  set  should  be  reduced.  I also 
consider  that  the  children  are  given  too  much  abstract 
work,  rather  than  concrete. 

10896.  Does  that  observation  refer  to  the  pro- 
gramme, or  to  the  examination  questions? — To  the 


programme,  with  regard  especially  to  science  and 
mathematical  teaching ; that  the  memory  is  over- 
loaded, at  the  cost  of  thought  and  judgment. 

10897.  I wish  you  would  develop  that  answer: 
kindly  take  any  one  mathematical  subject,  and  show 
me  how  you  consider  the  memory  is  overloaded  ? — 
Well,  for  instance,  take  Euclid.  I suppose  it  \yill  be 
admitted  that  our  object,  in  teaching  Euclid,  is  to 
train  the  boy’s  mind  in  a logical  sequence  and  clearness 
of  thought.  It  is  not  necessary  that,  in  twenty  years’ 
time,  the  boy  should  be  able  to  remember  and  repro- 
duce any  given  proposition  ; that  is  not  the  object  in 
view  in  teaching  him  Euclid,  but  to  train  him  in  logical 
habits  of  thought ; and  for  that  reason,  I think  that 
boys  should  be  encouraged  to  do  a good  deal  in  the  way 
of  discovering  for  themselves  the  solution  of  simple 
exercises  and  deductions  from  the  propositions.  T 
think  that  might  be  done  even  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade ; but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  boys  of  that 
age  are  not  able  to  grapple  with  the  two  books  of 
Euclid  chat  are  set  in  the  Preparatory  Gi-ade  pro- 
gramme, and  it  would  be  better  to  set  only  a portion 
of  the  First  JBook, 

10898.  At  what  age  do  you  consider  an  average 
boy  might  enter  in  the  Preparatory  Grade? — I think 
coming  up  to  twelve  years,  and  a little  over  it.  I 
would  give  them,  say,  thirty  propositions  out  of  the 
First  Book,  with  a good  many  simple  exercises  de- 
pending upon  them.  I think  such  a paper  would  have 
a higher  educational  value. 

10899.  Instead  of  having  two  books  of  Euclid,  you 
would  have  about  thirty  propositions  taken  from  the 
First  Book,  and  you  would  allow  a greater  number  of 
marks  for  easy  deductions? — Yes  ; and  the  same  re- 
mark would  apply  to  the  Euclid  paper  in  the  other 
grades. 

10900.  Do  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  other 
subjects  of  the  programme ; would  you  have  a smaller 
amount  of  prescribed  work  in  the  classics? — I think 
so ; in  Latin,  French,  and  English  literature. 

10901.  Take  Latin — what  do  you  object  to  in  the 
Latin  programme;  for  instance,  take  the  Senior 
Grade  programme — the  Senior  Grade  programme  for 
this  year  includes  Sallust’s  Jugurtha  and  one  book  of 
Horace’s  Odes,  and  the  Art  of  Poetry — surely  there 
is  not  too  much  in  that  ? — Well,  it  depends  on 
whether  Latin  is  made  a speciality,  or  looked  upon  as 
a secondary  subject.  If  it  is  made  the  first  aim  of 
the  school  I do  not  think  it  is  too  much. 

10902.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  taken  up  at  all, 
if  it  is  not  made  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  aims  of  a 
school  ? — Well,  the  teaching  of  Latin  requires  a great 
deal  of  time  in  order  that  a student  may  get  any 
great  good  from  it ; and  it  seems  to  me  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  other  subjects  which,  in  the  case  of  a great 
many  of  the  boys,  are  more  necessary  and  more 
useful. 

10903.  Would  it  not,  then,  in  your  opinion,  be 
better,  in  the  case  of  such  boys,  to  omit  Latin  alto- 
gether, and  take  up  those  other  subjects? — Yes;  we 
did  that  some  years  ago. 

10904.  I suppose  the  result  of  that  was  that  you 
got  less  results  fees  than  other  schools  received  ? — 
Yes. 

10905.  Have  yon  reason  to  believe  that  the  result 
of  that  is  that,  in  the  case  of  many  schools  in  the 
country,  Latin  is  taken  up,  not  for  itself,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  results  fees  ? — I do  not  know.  It  may  be 
so. 

10906.  With  regard  to  science,  have  you  any  ob- 
servations to  make  ? — I feel  strongly  that  all  the 
courses  of  science  should  be  based  upon  experiment 
and  concrete  observation. 

10907.  Practical  work? — Practical  work. 

10908.  Have  you  a laboratory  in  your  school  1— - 
We  have. 

10909.  And  the  boys  are  taught  in  the  laboratory? 
— Yes.  They  also  have  practical  lectures. 


Feb.  16.  189a 
Mr.  Edward 
Garnett,  Jun. 
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10910.  I see  you  mention  its  “effect  on  teachers'  Intermediate  system  first  of  all,  four  years 
ideals."  I do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  begun  with  the  Commercial  course,  and  dropped 

that  1 Well,  perhaps,  in  the  way  I used  the  expression  Latin.  , 

I did  not  explain  my  meaning  clearly.  I meant  to  10930  Do  you  teach  Latm  in  the  school  now?- 
refer  especially  to  the  teaching  of  Euclid, ' that  a We  do  ; but  only  to  a moderate  degiee. 
teacher  sets  before  him  theideal  of  making  the  boy  take  10931.  Do  you  teach  Greekl— -No. 

a delight  in  his  work,  and  that  it  is  not  possible,  10932.  I see  by  the  report  which  I have  before  me 

unde/the  present  programme,  to  do  that.  that  yon  had  33  students  on  the  roll  of  your school 

10911  The  next  matter,  I think,  you  have  referred  last  year  : I think  you  said  it  has  mcreased  now  to 

to  already  suggestions  as  to  inspections " i-Yes,  I ^ in  for  the  Intem.diat9 

^10Ms”l  ™it  to  ask  you  who  exactly  are  the  com-  examinations  last  year ; I see  that  two  passed  and  in 


mittee  under  whom  your  school  is  conducted, 
suppose  they  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
Yes. 


10913.  How  many  gentlemen  constitute  the  com-  personally? 


the  Preparatory  Grade  only  ? — I think  about  20. 

10934.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Do  you  take  the 
languages,  or  the  science  teaching  ? — Do  you  mean 


mittee  ?— Nineteen.  There  are  some  lady  members 
also. 

10914.  There  are  nineteen  members  m the  com 
mittee  ? — Yes. 


10935.  Yes? — At  present  I teach  French. 

10936.  You  do  not  teach  classics? — No,  not  my 
self. 

10937.  How  many  hours  a week  do  you  work  the 


1 10915.  Have  they  more  schools  than  this  one  of  ^Fo^ty'CW°c°jrf,  a. 


which  you  are  headmaster  ? — Not  under  their  manage- 

mTo916.  May  we  take  it  that  the  evidence  you  have 
given  represents  the  opinions  of  the  committee  ? — Yes, 


10938.  Do  you  find  that  gives  you  adequate  time 
to  cover  the  Intermediate  course? — Well,  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult,  in  some  subjects,  to  get  through 
in  the  time,  limiting  ourselves  to  that  time-table. 

10939.  With  regard  to  inspection,  do  you  propose 


broi09\VPl'frcference  to  the  subject  of  examination  that  the  inspector!  when  he  visits  a’ boarding  school, 
-the  objections  to  examination-does  your  evidence  should  report  on  the  board™  actommodation,  as 
mtUnt  the  view  of  the  committee  ?— Yes.  well  as  on  the  teaching  in  the  day  school  ?— Yes. 


represent  the  view  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

10918.  Dr.  Barkley.— Is  your  school 
school  as  well  as  a boys’  school  ? — W e ha’ 


10940.  You  would  have  the  dormitories  and  the 


school  as  well  as  a boys’  school?— We  have  a few  dietary  inspected?— Certainly. 

scnooi  as  weu  y 10941.  I suppose  you  know  that  has  been  objected 

S‘ 10919.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else  that  to  by  some  head  masters  ?— Yes ; I understand  so. 
you  wish  to  mention?— There  is  one  point  I would  10942.  With  regal’d  to  manual  teaching,  have  you 
fike  to  speak  of  in  reference  to  the  practical  working  yourself  introduced  those  practical  lessons  in  the 
of  the  school.  It  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  your  school  ?— It  has 
year  at  Christmas,  a number  of  the  boys  usually  leave  been  a feature  of  the  school,  more  or  less,  foi  a lo 
the  ’school,  and  they  are,  of  course,  boys  from  the  time  j but  of  late  years  it  has  been  developed  a good 
upper  part  of  the  school— the  first  and  second  classes—  deal  more. 

and  the  new  boys  who  come  in  are  naturally  put  into  10943.  You  have  found  it  very  beneficial?— Cer- 
the  lower  classes,  and  there  is  a danger  of  crowding  tainly.  , , . . » 

the  lower  part  of  the  school  at  Christmas,  and  leaving  10944  Are  you  acquainted  witn  toe  opinions  of 
F , h nf  the  Society  ot  Friends  generally  (I  do 


changed  boy  from  one  grade  to  another  in  the  middle  not  mean  merely  of  your  Committee,  but  of  the  Society 
of  the  year’s  work.  generally)  on  the  subject  of  the  Intermediate  system  ? 

10920  How  could  we  obviate  the  difficulty  about  I am,  to  a pretty  large  extent, 
that  ! Cam  you  suggest  any  change  in  our  10945.  What  s their  ytew  l-I  tinnk  broadly 
system  which  would  prevent  that  inconvenience  1— If  speaking,  they  feel  that  it  lias  done  a great  dealto 

the  inspection  systenl  came  in  that  would  be  avoided,  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

10931  Do  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  any  other  Schools  are  very  different  now  from  what  they  were 
matter!— I jnst  wanted  briefly  to  touch  on  the  sub-  before  the  system  came  into  operation ; but 1 “ink  a 
ject  of  manual  training.  We  have  made  a special  very  great  number  of  the  Society  of  Emends  would 
ortomirao-incr  buys,  in  their  leisure  time,  to  do  agree  with  me  in  what  1 have  said  this  afternoon. 


feature  of  encouraging  boys,  in  their  leisure  time,  to  do 
a wood  deal  of  manual  work,  and  I think  it  would  be 
well  if  the  Board  could  foster  such  occupations  in 
schools  for  children,  if  it  was  nothing  more  than 
wood-carving  and  simple  work  of  that  sort.  There  is 
a reciprocal  cultivation  of  the  brain  and  hand  gained 

yi0922.  A co-ordination  of  them? — Yes,  which  is 
not  got  in  any  other  way. 


10923.  Have  you  studied  the  system  of  hand  and  ^ of  ^ co“)etitiJon  ?_No. 


° 10946.  In  what  respect? — In  wishing  for  a change 
as  regards  toe  examination  system. 

10947.  That  is,  to  remove  the  examination  system, 
and  to  substitute  inspection  ? — Yes. 

10948.  Have  you  worked  out  that  view,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  awarding  of  exhibitions? — I have  not 
thought  much  about  that  part  of  it. 

10949.  I suppose  your  Society  does  not  take  special 


eye  training  ? — I have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
10924.  Have  you  read  the  Report  of  the  “ Manual 


10950.  Dr.  Barkley.— Have  you  had  experience 
in  sending  up  pupils  in  grades  higher  than  the  Pre- 


should  be  earned  aud  Mfdd.e 

out  in  all  the  National  schools— would  you  like  to  Grades.  . 

see  it  introduced  in  all  the  grades  in  the  Intermediate  109ol.  You  have  sent  up  pupils  for  those  grades  t 


.schools  ? — I would.  . 

10926.  Have  you  yourself  had  experience  of  its 
educational  value  ? — Yes. 


10951.  You  have  sent  up  pupils  for  those  grades? 
— Yes. 

10952.  Were  those  selected  pupils,  or  were  they,  to 
a great  extent,  the  entire  of  the  classes  working  in 


10927  I believe  it  is  admitted  now  by  almost  all  those  subjects  ?— In  the  first  year,  four  years  ago,  we 

educationists  ? — I believe  so.  practically  did  select  them.  I think  m the  next  year 

10928  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Have  you  we  sent  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  classes. 

seen  Mr  Struthers’  very  valuable  report  on  all  this  10953.  No  doubt  it  would  be  your  interest  that  as 
matter ; it  was  published  as  a Parliamentary  paper  ?—  many  of  the  class  as  possible  should  pass  the  examma- 
No  ; I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it.  torn  ?— Certainly. 

10929.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  mentioned  that  10954.  And  thus  there  would  be  no  danger  of  th 

you  omitted  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  your  school  for  pupils  that  were  entered  for  the  examination  being 
■ some  time— when  was  that  ?— When  we  took  up  the  neglected  ?— No. 
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10955.  When  you  referred  to  pupils  being  neglect- 
ed, you  referred  to  pupils  who  had  no  chance  of  pass- 
ing the  examination?— Yes. 

10956.  You  spoke  of  the  brightness  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  childhood,  being  taken  away  in 
■consequence  of  the  Intermediate  system,  does  that 
apply  to  all  pupils,  or  only  to  the  Junior  Grades  ? — 
To  all,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

10957.  Even  those  going  up  for  the  Middle  and 
■Senior  examinations  ? — Well,  perhaps  not  so  much  as 
regards  the  older  boys. 

10958.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  put 
before  us  is  that  if  the  examinations  are  continued, 
the  Preparatory  Gradeshould  beabandoned  altogether, 
■or  that  it  should  be  a non-competitive  examination  ? — 
I would  like  to  see  the  Preparatory  Grade  abolished. 

10959.  I have  been  told  by  some  people  I know, 
who  have  gone  through  the  system,  that  when  they 
■came  from  a country  village  to  Belfast  to  be  ex- 
amined, they  looked  upon  it  as  really  a holiday,  and 
did  not  feel  any  great  pressure  in  presenting  them- 
selves for  examination  for  several  days  in  succession  ? 
■ — I do  not  think  the  actual  examination,  when  it 
■comes  on,  is  so  severe  a pressure  on  the  children  at 
all;  I think  it  is  the  looking  forward  to  it,  and  the 
preparation  for  it. 

10960.  It  is  the  pressure  in  the  school,  preparing 
for  the  examination,  that  tells  on  the  children  ? — Yes. 

10961.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — The  pressure  in 
the  school  is  so  heavy,  that  when  the  examination 
comes,  it  is  a relief? — Yes;  it  tends  to  relieve  the 
pressure. 

10962.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  have  a labo- 
ratory in  your  school  ? — Yes. 

10963.  How  much  did  it  cost  ? — £150. 


10964.  What  branches  of  work  are  carried  on  in 
it? — Mostly  chemical  work  and  some  physical. 

10965.  You  have  working  benches  for  the  students, 
I suppose? — Yes. 

10966.  Do  you  find  that  it  costs  much  to  keep  it 
up? — Not  much.  Of  course,  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  depreciation,  and  wear  and  tear. 

10967.  That  is  but  trifling,  I suppose? — Yes. 

10968.  You  made  a suggestion  that  elementary 
science  should  be  introduced  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade? — Yes. 

10969.  With  inference  to  the  boarding  department 
of  a school  being  inspected,  I wish  to  direct  your 
attention  to  an  inconvenience  that  might  result — I 
suppose  you  consider  that  a portion  of  the  grant  paid 
to  a school  should  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
inspector’s  report  ? — Certainly, 

10970.  There  would  be  little  use  in  having  an  in- 
spection, unless  it  had  some  result  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

10971.  Does  it  not  seem  obvious  that  if  you  had 
inspection  of  dormitories  and  matters  of  that  kind  in 
a boarding  school,  with  penal  consequences  depending 
on  the  result  of  such  inspection,  you  would  put  board- 
ing schools  at  a disadvantage,  as  compared  with  day 
schools  ! — Yes  ; I quite  see  chat  point. 

10972.  Probably  chat  would  be  a reason  for  con- 
fining the  inspection  to  the  portion  of  the  school  that 
was  common  to  all  schools — -the  educational,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  residential? — Certainly.  At  the  same 
time  I do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  a depart- 
ment that  would  take  cognisance  of  such  things. 

10973.  Is  yours  a boarding  school  ? —It  is  a mixed 
boarding  and  day  school. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 


4 C 


Feb.  16,  U93. 
Mr.  Edward 
Garnett,  Jun. 
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* L18^  TWENTY-SECOND  DAY,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  1899. , 

AT  11  o’clock,  A.M. 

At  the. Offices  of  the  Commission,  42|  Great  Brnnswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s  ; The  Right  Hod.  O’Conor. 
Don,  ll.d. ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  His- 
Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Atthill 
and  Sir 
William 
Thomson. 


Dr.  Atthill,  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Sir  William  Thomson,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  examined. 


10974.  Chairman. — Dr.  Atthill,  I believe  you 
have  been  deputed  to  represent  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Ireland  before  this  inquiry? — (Dr. 
Atthill)— Yes,  that  is  so. 

10975.  And,  Sir  William  Thomson,  you  represent 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons?— -(Sir  William 
Thomson) — Yes. 

10976.  Would  you  wish  that  I should  ask  you 
questions  separately,  or  together?  Perhaps  I bad 
better  ask  Dr.  Atthill  first.  I understand,  Dr. 
Atthill,  from  the  paper  that  you  have  sent  in  that 
you  desire  that  certain  alterations  shall  be  made 
in  our  rules,  with  a view  to  facilitating  the  examina- 
tion of  students  that  are  about  entering  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  or  physic? — (Dr.  Atthill) — Yes. 

10977.  What  are  the  alterations  that  you 
would  suggest?  I would  like  you  to  take  them  one 
by  one  so  that  we  may  consider  them  in  a practical 
sense? — I think  that,  as  far  as  my  own  opinion  is 
concerned,  there  would  need  to  be  almost  an 
absolutely  separate  examination.  I do  not  understand 
how  your  present  rules  could  be  so  modified  as  to 
completely  suit  us.  I do  not  say  that  it  could  not  be 
done,  but  I am  not  able  to  point  out  how  it  could 
be  done.  What  we  require  is  an  examination  of  a 
standard  required  by  the  General  Medical  Council 
in  general  education,  to  be  held  at  not  less  than, 
probably,  three  times  in  the  year,  and  with  no  limi- 
tations of  age.  Candidates  join  at  all  ages  from 
16  years  up  to — well,  I have  known  one  of  40,  and 
this  limitation  of  age  puts  a stop  at  once  to  a number 
of  candidates.  Another  thing  with  respect  to 
age.  We  are  very  unwilling  to  encourage  junior 
candidates.  A young  man  passes  your  Inter- 
mediate examination  in  the  Junior  Grade — I think 
16  is  the  maximum  age.  That  is  earlier  than  we 
wish;  certainly  it  is  the  very  earliest.  And  if  a 
young  man  fails,  he  has  either  to  go  in  for  a con- 
siderably higher  grade  than  he  wishes  to  do,  or  lie 
is  debarred  altogether  from  your  examination.  Again, 
if  he  is  rejected  at  an  examination,  he  has  no  chance 
for  twelve  months,  and  he  is  then  past  your  age 
altogether,  and  not  only  that,  he  loses  a year  of 
medical  study,  which,  if  he  is  at  all  advanced  in  age 
more  than  16  or  17,  is  a very  serious  matter  to  him. 

10978.  That  is,  there  are  four  matters  now  in 
respect  of  which  you  require  alteration  in  our  rules, 
as  far  as  I can  see.  There  are  two  of  those 
that  possibly  would  not  present  any  difficulty.  For 
instance,  in  reference  to  an  examination  not  com- 
petitive, there  would  be  no  difficulty,  probably,  in 
arranging  that ; and  no  limitation  of  age — I think 
that  that  is  probably  a matter  that  could  be  got 
easily  over  if  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons  would  send  us  lists  of  their 


candidates.  Of  course,  we  could  not  have  an 
examination  for  every  person  cf  that  age.  But 
we  come  now  to  two  other  matters,  which  would 
require  a good  deal  more  consideration.  Is  there 
any  difference  in  the  standard  required  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  and  our  Board?— I do 
not  think  there  is  much  difference  between  their 
standard  and  your  standard — the  Junior  standard 
in  the  Intel-mediate.  I am  not  quite  sufficiently 
familiar  with  your  curriculum,  but  the  subjects  of 
the  examination  which  the  General  Medical  Council 
require  are  English,  which  includes  dictation, 
spelling  and  writing,  then  Latin,  generally 
three  books  of  Virgil ; mathematics,  including, 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry,  as  far  as  the 
third  book  of  Euclid ; and,  then,  one  optional 
subject,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  any 
other  modem  language,  but  that  “ any  other  modern 
language  ” we  object  to,  because  we  find  that  gentle- 
men come  in  with  a modern  language,  such  as 
Welsh;  a Welshman  comes  in  with  Welsh  as  a 
modern  language,  which  he  has  learnt  as  a child, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  no  proof  of  what  we  wish; 
therefore,  I think  that  that  should  be  knocked  out. 
(Sir  William  Thomson) — That  has  been  done.  (Dr. 
Atthill) — That  has  been  struck  out. 

10979.  Then,  it  is  “ any  other  modem  language 
not  being  Welsh”? — We  want  either  French,. 
German,  Italian,  or  Greek.  Frequency  of  examina- 
tions is  a veiy  important  matter  with  us. 

10980.  I will  come  to  that,  because  that  is  the 
real  difficulty.  I want  to  get  rid  of  the  other 
points  first.  Now,  as  far  as  the  subjects  that  you 
have  now  mentioned  are  concerned,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty,  because  we  have  examinations  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Greek,  and  your 
students  could  choose  which  of  those  they  wished, 
and  you  yourselves  would  be  able  to  select  as  to 
the  standard  of  difficulty  that  they  should  go  in 
for,  whether  in  the  Prepara tory,  or  in  the  Junior, 
or  in  the  Middle  or  in  the  Senior  Grade.  So  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  Neither  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  regard  to  mathematics  ; exactly  the  same  words 
would  apply.  In  reference  to  English,  the  only 
difficulty  I see  is  in  regard  to  dictation,  because  at 
present  we  have  not  got  a viva  voce  examination, 
and  there  is  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  having  a 
viva  voce  examination  as  part  of  the  general 
examination  for  all  the  students,  but  with  that 
difference  spelling  coidd  be  attended  to,  and  writing 
could  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  you  thought 
that  our  standard  in  a particular  grade  was  rather 
low,  you  could  insist  that  they  should  get  a higher 
number  of  marks;  for  instance,  that  they  should 
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get  fifty  marks,  instead  of  the  twenty-five  that  we 
prescribe  at  present.  So  that  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  standard, 
and  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  what  you  have  stated 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  matter  cf 
dictation? — Pardon  me,  for  one  moment,  but  the 
reason  why  we  wish  for  dictation  is,  that  if  you 
do  not  read  dictation,  a man  chooses  which  words 
he  will  spell;  you  have  not  a sufficient  test  of 
spelling  unless  you  have  dictation.  The  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Public  Service — they  lay  great  stress 
upon  spelling,  and  they  now  make  a return  to  us 
every  year  of  the  men  who  are  deficient  in  this 
point,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things,  I need  not  tell 
you,  that  certainly  Irish  students  are  exceedingly 
deficient  in. 

10981.  I do  not  know  that  they  are  more  deficient 
in  it  than  are  English  students,  but  I am  entirely 
of  your  view,  that  it  is  a most  important  matter, 
and  I myself  am  very  anxious  that  there  should  be 
dictation.  I am  very  anxious  to  have  a viva  voce 
examination  in  every  subject  for  every  candidate, 
but  it  is  not  everything  that  we  wish  for  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  get,  and,  I think,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  examine  viva  voce  every  pass  candidate  will 
be  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  But,  perhaps,  if 
everything  else  were  made  so  as  to  suit  you,  you 
might  have  some  test  of  dictation  yourselves;  I 
mean  that  you  could  avail  yourselves  of  our  certifi- 
cates, as  far  as  they  go;  but  that  brings  me  to  the 
main  difficulty? — Before  we  go  to  that  there  is  the 
question  of  the  standard  that  I would  like  to  press 
upon  you.  In  England,  there  are  four  bodies,  and 
in  Scotland,  there  are  four  educational  bodies — and 
in  Scotland,  particularly,  they  have  special  examina- 
tions under  the  Educational  Institute  for  medical 
students.  Now,  if  the  standard  of  your  body  is 
not  approximate  to  theirs,  if  it  is  at  all  higher,  it 
will  chive  Irish  medical  students  to  Scotland. 

10982.  But  can  you  not  fix  your  own  standard? 
— Will  you  allow  us  to  do  that? 

10983.  I mean,  you  have  got  four  different  grades 
with  us? — Yes. 

10984.  I think  that  we  would  allow  you  to  fix 
an  examination  in  any  grade  that  you  wished, 
irrespective  of  age,  to  pick  out  the  particular  subjects 
that  you  required  examination  in,  to  fix  the  number 
of  marks  that  you  would  require  in  order  to  get  a 
certificate ; in  that  way,  it  seems  to  me,  that  with  a 
conference  between  the  two  bodies,  there  would  be 
very  little  difficulty,  if  everything  else  could  be 
•arranged,  in  arriving  at  a standard  ?—  (Sir  William 
Thomson) — May  I point  out  that  at  the  present 
moment,  the  General  Medical  Council  does  accept 
your  Junior  certificate,  as  it  stands,  or  anything 
above  it;  therefore,  there  is  no  question,  really,  as 
between  the  General  Medical  Council,  or  ourselves 
and  your  standard.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
possibility  of  your  providing  for  us  another  examina- 
tion. 

10985.  That  is  the  real  difficulty.  Now,  the 
broad  point  about  that  is  that  our  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment contemplates  only  one  examination  in  the 
vear? — Yes. 

10986.  In  fact,  it  says  it  expressly.  Very  well. 
With  all  the  economy  that  we  can  resort  to,  that 
general  examination  costs  about  £14,000.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  our  Act  of  Parliament  to  have  an 
examination  for  one  special  profession,  or  for  one 
special  class.  You  see  at  once  the  difficulty  that 
iy  interposed.  But  could  you  not  manage  to  avail 
yourselves  of  our  one  examination  if,  say,  they 
could  go  in  six  months  earlier? — I will  point  out 
to  your  lordship  the  difficulty  about  that.  The 
objection,  I may  tell  you  at  once,  to  our  examination 
as  we  conduct  it,  is  that  it  is  conducted  by  a licens- 
ing body.  The  General  Medical  Council  objects  to 
that,  and  all  other  licensing  bodies  have  given  up 
that  examination.  We  are  in  the  position  that  we 
•cannot  give  it  up,  because  there  is  no  examination 


in  the  country  which  will  suit  our  candidates.  We  Fch.  1 1, 1899. 
hold  an  examination  at  the  end  of  March,  and  at  the  pr.  Atthill 
end  of  September — at  the  end  of  March,  because  it  ami  Sir 
is  just  at  the  opening  of  the  medical  summer  session,  William 
and  at  the  end  of  September  for  the  ordinary  winter  ®,0M80*V 
session.  Now,  you  see,  you  only  hold  an  examina- 
tion once  a year,  which  is  in  June.  If  the  candidate 
is  shut  up  to  that  examination,  he  must  be  limited 
by  the  age  of  15  for  the  Junior 

10987.  I think  you  may  assume  that  the  objec- 
tion as  regards  the  limits  of  age  could  be  obviated 
for  special  reasons? — Then,  I will  not  discuss  the 
age  question.  But  the  student  goes  in  in  June, 
and  if  he  is  rejected  in  June,  he  cannot  go  in  again 
for  another  year.  The  result  is  that  you  penalise 
him  by  this  examination  in  such  a way  that  no 
university,  or  other  examining  body  in  the  country, 
would  penalise  a student.  Therefore  we,  as  a joint 
body,  insist  that  we  must  adhere  to  our  examina- 
tion as  it  stands,  until  we  can  make  some  arrange- 
ment, which  will  take  the  place  of  what  we  now 
have,  and,  therefore,  we  have  come  to  you.  We 
know  that  you  are  shut  up  to  the  one  examination 
at  present,  but  we  thought  that  possibly,  if  there 
was  any  legislation  hereafter,  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  by  which  you  would  provide  an 
examination  for  us  for  the  candidates  for  a public 
profession.  You  see  we  cannot  go  to  the  univer- 
sities; at  least,  we  cannot  go  to  the  University  of 
Dublin,  because  a student  there  has  to  pay  fifteen 
guineas  at  once,  or  £15,  and  appear  on  the  books. 

That  is  prohibitory  for  a student,  who  merely  wants 
to  matriculate.  And,  in  the  same  way,  at  the  Royal 
University,  the  examination  does  not  suit  the 
students  outside  the  Royal  University — we  accept  it, 
of  course ; any  man  who  passes  there  and  comes  to 
us  is  accepted,  but  in  the  same  way  it  is- 

10988.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Is  the  payment  of 
fifteen  guineas  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cepting the  entrance  at  Dublin  University? — (Dr. 

Atthill) — Oh,  no;  it  is  a temptation  to  a student  to 
go  to  the  University  to  take  his  degree,  instead  of 
coming  to  our  college. 

10989.  That  condition  has  been  relaxed  in  certain 
cases  recently — within  the  last  few  days  ? — (Sir 
William  Thomson) — Only  in  honours  cases,  I think. 

10990.  I asked  the  question  to  see  whether  that 
was  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way? — (Dr.  Atthill) 

■ — I am  not  expressing  my  own  opinion,  but  our 
colleges  would  object  to  it,  because  if  a man  becomes 
an  undergraduate  of  either  of  the  universities,  it  is 
a temptation  for  him  to  go  on  and  take  his  degree 
there.  May  I say  one  word  with  respect  to  cost. 

I do  not  know  what  the  conditions  in  your  Act  of 
Parliament  are,  but  our  examinations  are  self-sup- 
porting; we  charge  a fee  of  two  guineas,  and  that 
covers  all  expenses.  If  there  was  future  legislation, 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  charge  a higher 
fee  for  this  special  examination  ? Pardon  me  for  one 
other  word.  I think  you  said  something  about  a 
“ special " class. 

10991.  Chairman. — I only  meant  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  at  present? — This  examination  I should 
look  forward  to  as  not  being  for  a special  class.  A 
great  many  bodies  require  a certificate  in  preli- 
minary education,  such  as  banks,  and  other 
public  offices.  If  such  a non-competitive  examina- 
tion was  held,  why  should  not  a number  of  other 
bodies,  say  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for  example,  take 
that  certificate  instead  of  holding  a special  examina- 
tion of  their  own  from  time  to  time? 

10992.  Would  you  contemplate  the  examination 
being  held  all  over  Ireland,  or  would  you  contem- 
plate it  being  held  in  Dublin  only? — I would  like 
it  to  be  held  in  three  places — Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Dublin,  but  Dublin  would  do.  Now,  for  instance, 
in  Edinburgh,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  a moment, 
the  examination  held  under  the  Educational  Institute 
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of  Scotland  for  medical  students,  is  held  three  times 
a year — in  April,  July,  and  September. 

10993.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Where  is  it  held? 
— I think  it  is  held  only  in  Edinburgh. 

10994.  Your  present  examinations  are  held  only 
in  Dublin,  I believe? — Yes,  only  in  Dublin.  I see 
that  this  examination  under  the  Educational  Insti- 
tute in  Scotland  is  held  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

10995.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  self-supporting  ?— I 
should  think  so ; they  have  no  public  funds.  In 
the  same  way  in  England,  these  University  Locals 
are  held  in  an  enormous  number  of  centres,  and 
the  College  of  Preceptors  hold  a number  of  examina- 
tions. Here  they  are  only  held  in  Dublin,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  much  easier  for  the  people  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  to  go  to  Glasgow  than  to  Dublin,  it  is 
certainly  cheaper,  and  we  are  placed  at  an  enormous 
disadvantage,  and  our  students  are  driven  to  Scot- 
land, or,  at  least,  enticed  to  Scotland  by  these 
advantages,  which  are  denied  to  us  in  Ireland. 

10996.  Chairman. — You  do  not  recognise  the 
Scotch  examination? — Oh,  yes,  we  do.  They  take 
that  examination,  and  then  they  join  the  medical 
school  there.  It  is  a very  serious  disadvantage 
to  Irish  students,  not  only  for  medicine,  but  also  to 
those  gentlemen  wishing  to  go  into  other  public 
institutions,  which  require  a certificate  in  general 
education,  when  it  is  unattainable  in  Ireland,  or 
almost  unattainable. 

10997.  O’Conor  Don.— This  examination  would 
be  absolutely  non-competitive? — We  did  not  con- 
template that,  but  we  do  not  want  to  prevent  these 
gentlemen  taking  honours  in  anything. 

10998.  Chairman. — Oh,  they  would  go  m at  the 
ordinary  examination  for  that,  if  examinations  were 
held  at  other  times  in  the  year.  As  I understand, 
what  you  want  is  a qualifying  examination . A 
qualifying  examination,  yes.  (Sir  William  Thom- 
son)— That  is  all.  (Dr.  Atthill)— li  they  deserved  a 
certificate  of  honour,  you  could  give  it  them. 

10999.  ivjlt.  Justice  Madden.— If  we  had  power 
to  hold  a second  examination  in  Dublin,  it  would 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case? — It  would  go  a long 
way  towards  it.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
Ireland  if  there  was  an  examination  held  m Belfast, 
and,  probably,  in  Cork,  but  certainly  m Belfast. 
It  is  very  hard  on  a student  if  he  comes  to  Dublin 
and  fails,  and  has  to  go  back  home  for  a year, 
considering  the  expense. 

11000  Chairman.— If  that  examination  could  be 
made  suitable  for  otber  professions,  such  as  the 
solicitors'  profession,  where  I know  there  is  a sort 
of  entrance  examination — in  fact,  something  that 
would  correspond  to  the  " leaving ' e— *•  » 

Scotland 1 — That  is  what  the  majority  of  Scottish 

See  the,  for  instance,  very  largely,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  here.  I am  not  sure  of  the 
sufficiency  of  that. 

11001  Probably  you  would  not  consider  it  a 
sufficient  test;  I mean,  the  standard  seems  to  be 
very  low?— I think  the  standard  is  very  low. 

11002.  As  far  as  the  standard  is  concerned  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  that.  That  is  a matter  that  could 
be  settled  between  your  bodies  and  us?— We  wish 
to  be  as  high  as  any  body,  and  higher  than  some, 
but  if  the  standard  is  raised  very  high,  it  puts  an 
end  to  our  students  coming  here  at  all. 

11003  Mr.  Justice  Madden— It  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  civ- 
cumstance  that  we  are  bound  by  legislation  to  a 
single  examination  in  each  7“' ,“T“tjl 
if  you  go  to  Parliament,  could  bo  very  easily  altered , 
it  would  hardly  be  a contested  matter. 

11004.  Chairman. — I think  it  would  be  a useful 
thing  in  order  to  enable  us  to  consider  this  care 
fully  if  we  had  a statement  from  each  of  yom 
bodL  from  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  showing  the 
ayerage  number  of  candidates  that 'present them- 
selves for  examination  in  each  year,  the  locality  trom 


which  they  come;  I mean,  whether  Dublin,  Belfast, 
or  Cork ; and  the  subjects  in  which  you  would  wish 
that  they  were  examined.  And,  perhaps,  you  would 
send  us  a copy  of  your  present  examination  papers, 
so  that  we  would  be  able  to  test  the  standard  that 
you  would  like  to  apply  to  them,  and  tell  us  the 
number  of  marks  upon  which  you  consider  they 
ought  to  pass,  and  then  that  will  enable  us  to- 
consider  it  calmly.  But  I do  not  see  any  difficulty 
at  present,  except  the  one  that  has  been  suggested 
about  the  time,  and  that  is  a difficulty  arising  from 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  as  you  charge  a fee  of 
two  guineas  upon  your  examination,  and  the  average 
expense  of  our  examination  is  30s.,  I think  that, 
possibly,  it  might  be  very  easily  managed? — We 
have  only  four  examiners,  and  the  fees  are  quite- 
sufficient  to  cover  all  our  expenditure  completely. 
Of  course,  we  only  hold  it  here  in  Dublin. 

11005.  It  would  be  made  a condition  when  we 
were  appointing  an  examiner  for  our  general 
examination,  that  he  also  should  conduct  this 
examination,  and  probably  in  that  way  it  would  be 
done  at  a less  cost  than  if  you  employed  him  merely 
for  the  small  examination? — Perhaps  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  leave  with  you  this  Calendar  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland? 

11006.  I think  we  are  all  very  anxious  to  hear 
everything  you  have  to  say.  Our  object  is  to  hear 
your  views  clearly  and  fully,  in  order  that  we  may 
comply  with  them  as  far  as  possible? — (Sir  William 
Thomson) — We  shall  have  that  return  made,  and 
submitted  to  you. 

11007.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would 
wish,  to  mention  ?— (Dr.  Atthill)— No,  except  that  I 
would  impress  again  the  fact  that  I should  hope 
that  if  this  examination  were  instituted,  it  would 
include  many  more  students  than  merely  medical 
students. 

11008.  I think  it  would  be  arranged  so  that  it 
would  include  solicitors — I mean,  solicitors  appren- 
tices?—I think  that  the  Clearing  House,  but  I am 
not  sure,  and  a number  of  other  bodies  require  a 
certificate  of  some  proof  of  education. 

11009.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Could  we  have 
the  regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  also? 
—Certainly,  I think  I have  them  here.  We  will 
send  them  to  you. 

11010.  There  is  another  point;  I do  not  know 
whether  either  of  you  has  considered  it.  There 
was  a regulation  1 heard  complained  of  some 
time  ago,  requiring  medical  students  to  go 
through  a five  years’  course  instead  of  a four 
years'  course,  and  I heard  it  stated  that 
Ireland  is  at  a disadvantage  in  that  respect  as  com- 
pared with  England  and  Scotland.  I believe  that  in 
England  and  Scotland  a number  of  Intermediate 
schools  are  recognised  as  giving  a satisfactory  course 
in  physics,  botany,  chemistry,  and  zoology,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  exists  in  Ireland? — (Sir  William 
Thomson) — That  is  true.  The  matter-  was  brought 
before  the  General  Medical  Council  by  Sir  Philip 
Smvly,  Dr.  Atthill,  and  myself,  last  session.  ihe 
onlv  sinner  in  the  case  was  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  which  L 
showed  at  the  time,  had  entirely  departed  from  the 
rules  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  from  t.ie 
spirit  of  its  legislation  for  some  years  back.  What  they 
had  done  was  this;  they  had  allowed  m certain 
grammar  schools  in  England  the  first  year  in  medi- 
cine to  be  taken ; that  first  year  of  medicine  included 
physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  chemistry.  they 
allowed  the  pupil  to  continue  m toe  grammar  school, 
having  registered,  say,  at  the  beginning  m October, 
he  finished  his  year  in  the  grammar  school  as  a 
general  student,  he  also  took  up  these  tom  subjecte, 
fnd  then,  on  leaving  the  grammar  school  he  went 
to  a medical  school,  and  then  only  had  foui  yeai 

t0 U0 1L  Whereas,  in  Ireland,  every  student  had  to 
put  in  five  years? — Yes. 
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11012.  Chairman. — They  utilised  that  as  one 
year? — They  utilised  that  as  one  year.  I 

pointed  out  that  it  was  a gross  breach  of 
the  whole  rule,  and  not  only  of  the  rules,  but  of 
the  spirit. 

11013.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Is  that  likely  to  be 
given  up? — It  is.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
given  up.  Within  the  last  week,  the  Council  of 
those  two  colleges  have  met,  and  on  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  question,  they  have  recommended  that 
they  should  revert  to  the  original  rule. 

11014.  So  that  the  inequality  no  longer  exists? — 
So  that  the  inequality  no  longer  exists.  I may  say 
that  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Education 
Committee  to  report  at  the  session  in  May,  and  if 
the  matter  had  been  permitted  with  regard  to  the 
English  Colleges  of  course  it  would  have  had  to  be 
permitted  with  regard  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
They  have  done  this  without  any  notice  whatever. 

11015.  At  least,  it  ought  to  be  permitted  in 
Ireland,  if  it  was  permitted  in  England? — Oh,  it 
would  be.  (Dr.  Atthill) — Touching  that  question,  I 
may  say,  which  has  been  raised  here,  about  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  teaching  of  chemistry  or  physics  in 
Irish  schools,  we  medical  men  are  most  desirous 
that  those  subjects  should  be  taught  in  Irish  schools. 

11016.  You  desire,  of  course,  that  they  should  be 
taught  in  a practical  way  ? — In  a practical  way,  yes. 

11017.  Chairman. — And  that  there  should  be  a 
practical  examination  in  the  laboratory  ? — Exaotly 
so.  If  young  men  at  school  are  taught  this,  they 
come  to  the  study  of  the  medical  papers  in  a very 
advanced  stage,  which  would  be  very  important  to 
them. 

11018.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — According  to  our 
programme,  botany  can  be  taken  up  only  by  girls; 
you  do  not  approve  of  that,  I presume? — No. 

11019.  Chairman. — The  reason  why  we  allow 
botany  to  be  taken  up  only  by  young  ladies  is  this, 
that  at  present  we  can  have  no  practical  examine 
tion  in  botany? — Yes. 

11020.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  with  regard 
to  chemistry.  You  are  aware  that  the  marks  that 
a student  obtains  with  us  are  all  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  whether  he  gets  an  exhibi- 
tion or  not? — Yes. 

11021.  And  you  are  aware  that  getting  an  exhibi- 
tion is  the  first  object  with  all  our  most  brilliant 
students? — Yes. 

11022.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought,  if  possible, 
to  make  arrangements  of  such  a character  that  the 
results  of  a practical  examination  in  chemistry  at 
all  the  schools  should  not  only  assist  a boy  in  passing 
the  examination,  but  that  they  should  be  taken 
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into  account  in  determining  his  right  to  an  exliibi-  Feb.  17.  1899 
tion  ? — I should  certainly  think  that  they  should  be.  \Jr  Atthill 

11023.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  them  ami  Sir 
pay  real  attention  to  the  practical  part  of  chemistry,  William 
unless  the  result  of  that  teaching  were  to  be  taken  ill0ms01‘ 
into  account  in  awarding  the  exhibitions ? — I think 
it  would  be  a very  proper  thing  to  do. 

11024.  What  is  your  view,  may  I ask,  Sir 
William  ? — (Sir  William  Thomson ) — I do  not  know 
how  it  could  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

11025.  I will  tell  you  how  I think  it  should  be 
carried  out  in  practice : I do  not  know  whether  it 
could  be,  but  the  idea  originated  with  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon.  When  all  these  students  are  examined 
on  paper,  and  when  their  papers  are  examined,  take 
those  that  have  obtained  a high  percentage  upon  that 
examination,  say  sixty  per  cent.,  and  call  up  those 
to  four  different  centres,  say,  the  centres  where  the 
three  Queen’s  Colleges  are,  and  Dublin,  where  you 
have  the  Royal  University,  and  subject  each  of  them 
there  to  a practical  examination.  They  would  be 
very  few,  and  the  numbers  that  reside  outside 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  would  not  be 
very  many ; the  percentage  of  those  that  would 
obtain  such  high  marks  in  chemistry  would  be  very 
much  less  indeed.  I rather  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  give  that  a trial? — I think  it  might 
be  done  in  that  way.  Of  course,  we  in  our  profes- 
sion lay  the  greatest  possible  stress  upon  the 
practical  part  in  every  department;  we  do  not  pay 
so  much  attention,  of  course,  to  mere  theoretical 
knowledge  as  a proof,  but  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  actual  practical  knowledge. 

11026.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity they  are  examined  in  a practical  way  in 
chemistry? — Oh,  yes.  (Dr.  Atthill) — I only  gave  the 
answer  on  the  principle,  not  on  the  way  in  which 
it  should  be  earned  out. 

Chairman. — I am  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the 
principle,  as  well  as  on  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out. 

11027.  Dr.  Barkley. — I have  only  one  question 
to  ask,  Dr.  Atthill.  You  told  us  that  the  Educa- 
tional Institute  in  Scotland  held  three  examinations 
in  the  year? — Yes. 

11028.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  any  of 
those  bodies  in  England,  or  the  other  bodies  in 
Scotland,  having  more  than  one  examination? — I 
do  not  know;  I did  not  make  any  inquiries.  I 
know  that  the  College  of  Preceptors  have  two  or 
three.  But,  I believe,  the  Educational  Institute  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  your  body. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Mr.  Hugh  A.  MMeigi,  B.A.,  Classic  Tutor,  Hiiiveraitj  College,  Dublin,  examined 
11029  CHAIMAH.-Mr.  M'Neill,  you  are  classical  Urat  consequently  they  have  to  make  special  proui. 
TT.nWcifv  Colleen,  in  Dublin?— Yes.  sion  for  these  girls.  ... 


tutor  in  the  University  College  in  Dublin . 

11030  And  I believe  that  you  have  been  deputed 
to  attend  here  on  behalf  of  the  Dominican  Nuns  of 
Eccles-street,  Sion  Hill,  and  St.  Mary’s  University 
College? — Yes.  . . 

11031.  And  to  state  to  us  their  views  in  reference 
to  alterations  that  they  suggest  in  our  miles?— Yes. 

11032.  The  first  matter  I have  upon  your  memo- 
randum is  that  the  present  age  limits  operate  un- 
favourably. Will  you  kindly  develop  that?— These 
ladies  in  these  three  different  houses  all  agree  m 
stating  as  their  experience  that  a large  number 
of  girls  from  the  provinces  come  to  them  tor  educa- 
tion at  too  late  an  age  to  be  prepared  with  advan- 
tage for  your  Preparatory  and  JimiorGradesam 
that  in  order  to  bring  these  girls  within  the  Intel- 
mediate  classes,  they  would  have  to  introduce  some 


made  some 


sion  for  these  girls. 

11033.  They  would  wish  that  »>> 
alteration  in  our  limits  of  age?  Yes. 

11034.  Can  you  tell  me  what  alteration  they 
suggest? — They  recommend  either  two  years'  exten- 
sion of  the  age  limit,  or  else  an  indefinite  age  limit. 

11035!  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — An  indefinite 
extension  of  the  present  limit?— Yes,  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  age  limit. 

11036.  Chairman. — Would  they  be  satisfied  by 
a two  years’  extension,  which  has  been  advocated  by 
a good  number  of  witnesses  here? — They  suggested 
that  at  first,  two  years’  extension  of  the  present 
one  year. 

11037.  Two  years’  extension  of  the  present  one 
that  is  three  years’  extension  over  the  corn- 


mediate  classes,  they  would  have  to  introduce  some  ^etitl’on  limits?— Yes. 
of  them  into  the  Junior  Grade,  for  which  iey  ^ n038  j suppose  they  do  not  suggest  any  exten- 

the  ™ -t  fit,  and  sion  of  the  competition  limits’  - — ^ 


—Oh,  none.  That 
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will  appear  in  another  shape  on  the  subject  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade. 

11039.  Very  well? — They  remark  that  girls  who 
do  not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  present  themselves 
for  the  examination,  appear  not  to  take  the  same 
amount  of  interest  in  their  work  as  the  girls  that 
do  enter. 

11040.  In  other  words,  they  wish  to  be  free  to 
arrange  their  classes  otherwise  than  as  regards  age  ? 
— Yes ; they  think  that  it  is  a great  disadvantage 
that  girls  should  not  be  graded  according  to  their 
proficiency. 

11041.  The  next  point  is  that  there  are  many 
subjects  of  gil-ls’  education  that  are  not  recognised 
by  the  Board? — Yes.  On  the  question  of  religious 
knowledge,  they  do  not  wish  to  submit  any  opinion 
to  the  Board ; they  have  never  attempted  to  accom- 
modate their  whole  course  of  teaching  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Board,  and  there  are  a number  of 
subjects  which  they  have  to  make  provision  for 
themselves ; they  do  not  feel  it  to  be  any  particular 
grievance  that  religious  knowledge  does  not  come 
under  the  Board. 

11042.  The  next  matter  to  which  they  call  atten- 
tion is  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  That,  in 
their  view,  is  an  important  matter,  I suppose? — 
Yes.  They  say  that  the  Board  make  no  provision 
at  present  for  testing  instrumental  music.  They 
do  not  feel  so  strongly  on  the  subject  of  vocal  music. 
Consequently,  they  submit,  at  a very  considerable 
expense,  their  girls  to  examination  by  different 
bodies,  chiefly,  by  two  English  bodies,  the  fees  for 
which  are  pretty  high. 

11043.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  those 
English  bodies?— I can.  The  Associated  Board  of 
Musicians  in  London  sends  over  examiners  to 
Ireland,  the  expense  of  which  has  to  be  met  by  fees. 

11044.  Do  you  know  how  much  those  fees  are? 
— The  fees  are  one  guinea  for  the  first  subject,  and 
half-a-guinea  for  each  additional  subject,  each  instru- 
ment counting  as  a subject. 

11045.  O’Conor  Don. — For  each  individual  pupil? 
— Yes,  for  each  individual  pupil. 

11046.  Chairman. — You  said  there  was  a second 
body  ? — The  Incorporated  Society  of  London. 

11047.  Are  they  ever  examined  by  the  Irish 
Academy  of  Music?— They  were  examined  for  two 
years  in  one  of  their  convents  by  the  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  but  they  dropped  that ; they  did  not  think 
the  provisions  quite  satisfactory. 

11048.  Would  they  desire  that  we  should  obtain 
power  to  act  in  our  examination  upon  the  certifi- 
cates of  one  of  these  bodies,  as  to  instrumental 
music? — Oh,  no. 

11049.  What  would  they  suggest? — They  suggest 
that  the  Board  should  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
to  test  instrumental  music  themselves,  so  that  all 
their  students,  a large  number  of  whom  go  in  for 
the  Intermediate  examination,  who  desired  to  go  in 
for  music,  could  take  that  as  part  of  their  ordinary 
Intermediate  programme. 

11050.  In  the  way  that  I suggest,  could  they 
not  take  it  as  part  of  their  Intermediate  course, 
except  that  it  would  be  tested  by  the  skilled 
examiners  of  this  Society,  if  we  accepted  the  certifi- 
cate of  their  Society,  as  if  it  were  the  award  of  our 
own  examiners,  and  paid  results  fees  upon  it,  and 
took  it  into  account  in  the  awarding  of  exhibitions ! 
Upon  that  question  I have  got  no  instructions  at 


11051.  The  next  matter  upon  the  paper  is  elocu- 
10n  and  the  rational  teaching  of  languages  in 

ene’ral? Yes.  They  complain  that  there  is  a 

mdency  among  their  gii'ls,  which  has  become  more 
larked  as  the  system  has  proceeded,  to  neglect 
locution,  and  to  neglect  pronunciation  to  the  same 
stent  They  make  special  provision  for  that,  but 
iris  when  they  get  seized  with  this  competition 
>ver  pay  very  little  attention  to  those  points; 
:iey  ’are  inclined  to  be  listless  with  regard  to  subjects 


which  do  not  come  under  that  examination.  It 
entails  a great  deal  more  trouble,  and  a great  deal 
more  labour  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  direct 
girls’  attention  to  subjects  not  provided  for  in  your 
course. 

11052.  Do  the  Institute  make  any  suggestion  to 
us  as  to  what  the  remedy  for  that  evil  would  be? — 
They  do.  They  recommend  that  you  should  adopt 
a method  of  inspection. 

11053.  Have  they  considered  to  what  extent  that 
inspection  should  extend? — They  think  that  the 
inspection  should  not  go  so  far  as  an  individual  viva 
voce  examination  of  students — that  is,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  competition;  that  any  viva  voce  examina- 
tion of  students  that  takes  place  should  be  only 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  inspector’s 
judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  that  went 
on.  They  find  by  experience  that  in  such  matters 
as  they  have  to  submit  to  viva  voce  examination  in, 
the  results  of  the  viva  voce  examination  do  not  repre- 
sent fairly  the  comparative  merits  of  the  pupils, 
and  they  do  not  value  it  as  a comparative  test  of 
the  merit  of  any  pupil. 

11054.  That  is,  inspection  should  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  competition.  Very  well.  Did  they 
consider  what  would  be  the  result — what  power  the 
Board  should  have  in  the  event  of  matters  appearing 
at  the  inspection  to  be  very  unsatisfactory? — They 
think  that  the  payments  made  by  the  Board  in  the 
shape  of  results  should  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  report. 

11055.  That  they  should  depend  entirely  upon  it, 
or  only  in  part? — Should  depend  upon  it  only  in 
part.  I might  say  that  the  papers  sent  in  by  these 
ladies  to  the  Commission  will  be  found  on  page  208 
of  the  appendix  to  the  Report,  and  that  question 
is  touched  on  there.  The  exact  words  of  their 
statement  given  to  me  to  give  in  evidence  before  the 
Commission  on  the  subject,  are  these — I see  they 
are  not  stated  in  the  paper. 

11056.  Will  you  kindly  state  them? — That 
results  fees  should  depend  on  the  public  examination 
of  students  (written),  but  calculated  at  a rate,  vary- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  inspectors’  report  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 

11057.  That  is  quite  clear.  Do  you  wish  to  add 
anything  on  their  part  on  this  subject?  Have  they 
given  you  any  further  instructions  ? — They  have 
given  me  instructions  to  say  that  they  can  foresee 
disadvantages  from  the  introduction  of  inspection. 
They  have  considered  this  carefully,  and  there  are 
some  disadvantages,  which  they  would  like  to  put 
before  the  Board.  They,  at  present,  submit  to  in- 
spection in  one  of  these  schools,  I think— from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  an  inspection 
such  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  carry  out 
would  not  be  objectionable,  but  they  feel  that, 
having  become  familiar  with  the  present  system,  any 
change  should  be  worked  very  gradually,  and  that 
one  point  upon  which  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment are  very  rigorous,  should  not  be  insisted  upon 
by  this  Board,  and  that  is,  that  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  change  their  hours  of  instruction,  which 
they  cannot  do  at  present  without  direct  communica- 
tion with  that  Department.  That  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty that  arises  in  their  experience  in  connection 
with  South  Kensington. 

11058.  I do  not  think  that  that  is  a difficulty 
that  would  arise  under  our  system? — They  desired 
me  to  say  also,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  associate 
themselves  with  any  indiscriminate  or  unreasonable 
objection  against  inspection  on  principle,  as  they 
see  that  many  of  the  present  disadvantages  cannot 
be  met  by  written  examination.  One  of  the 
present  disadvantages  that  they  feel,  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  pay  special  attention  to 
matters  not  recognised  by  the  Board,  is  that  they 
feel  that  there  must  be  a temptation  m schools  to 
neglect  these  matters,  and  that  the  Board,  by  the 
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present  system,  set  a premium,  or  invite  teachers,  to 
neglect  these  matters.  They  say  also  that  inspection 
might  recognise  the  good  teaching  of  those  pupils 
- — and  they  form  a very  large  number  of  the  pupils 
in  their  school — who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
not  able  to  present  for  the  written  examination,  and, 
stronger  stall,  are  not  able  to  pass  it,  for  they  say 
that  the  weaker  candidates  require  very  much  more 
careful  and  more  patient  teaching  than  the  more 
.brilliant  candidates,  and  that  your  system  gives 
them  no  recognition  at  all  for  that. 

11059.  Are  they  of  opinion  that  fees  in  some 
shape  should  be  paid  for  the  better  class  of  candi- 
dates in  the  event  of  the  inspector  reporting  favor- 
ably upon  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted  in  the 
school : have  they  considered  that  ? — They  have  not 
directed  me  to  say  anything  to  the  Commission  on 
the  subject  of  results  fees  for  the  younger  candi- 
dates, but  they  did  on  the  question  of  over-age 
candidates,  and  that  is,  they  say  that  their  recom- 
mendation with  regard  to  over-age  candidates  has 
no  reference  at  all  to  the  question  of  results  fees, 
and  that  in  the  interest  of  these  girls,  this  should 
be  introduced  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board  might  not  think  fit  to  give  results  fees  to 
advanced  candidates,  but  still  a more  fitting  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  them  than  has  been  done. 


11060.  In  other  words,  what  seemed  to  interest 
them  was  not  any  consideration  of  money,  but 
matters  that  they  considered  best  in  the  interests 
of  true  education? — Decidedly.  It  would  be 

well,  and  only  proper,  to  point  out  to  this 
Commission,  that  from  the  selfish  point  of 
view,  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present- 
system.  I am  not  instructed  to  state  officially  a 
list  of  their  successes.  You  heard  Miss  White’s 
opinion  upon  what  they  were,  and  also  Mr.  Preston’s 
—that  they  were  “the  highest  type  of  teaching 
that  we  have;”  but  I may  point  out  that  under  your 
Board,  one  of  these  colleges,  since  it  was  instituted 

St.  Mary’s — has  satisfied  the  severest  test  that 

you  can  impose  under  your  present  system;  there 
is  no  year,  except  one,  in  which  they  had  no  Senior 
candidates  sent  up,  in  which  one  of  them  candidates 
was  not  either  first,  second,  or  third  m the  Senior 
Grade,  which  is  your  severest  test.  Within  the 
last  three  years,  in  that  same  test,  you  will  find  that 
in  mathematics  in  the  Senior  Grade,  two  of  their 
candidates  have  been  first;  and  two  of  them  have 
been  first  in  classics,  of  all  the  candidates  sent  up  in 
the  country.  But  while  they  admit  that  they  are 
affie  perfectly  to  satisfy  your  tests  as  at  present,  and 
those  tests  put  them  in  a favourable  position  in  the 
public  mind,  they  are  not  completely  satisfactory  n 
the  interests  of  education.  They  desired  me  specially 


to  say  that.  ■ ,v„i. 

11061  The  next  matter  on  your  paper  is  that 
they  wish  for  an  alteration  in  the  definition  of  an 
Intermediate  school  i-They  say  m their  answem I to 
the  queries,  that  they  attach  considerable  nnpmt- 
ance  to  the  Senior  Grade,  at  the  test _ot the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  school,  and  they  think  that  » 
which  cannot-they  do  not  say  which  not  tat 
which  cannot — which  is  not  equipped  to J»»Pa“ 
pupils  for  the  Senior  Grade,  couid  ^t  hejteOTrf  m 
the  full  sense— I am  desired  to  quahfy that— couianoi 
be tled’Tttre  full  -^“^Ttte^hiSte 

he  tSe°Enenceyb“ween  primary 

CstM  of’thetechools,  and  they  put  before 
in  a tentative  shape .some  mgges; 

teach  French  to  four-fifthsofthepupi  t • 

of  boys’  schools. 


11062.  I believe  they  have  some  suggestions  to  Feb:  n,  ism*, 
make  in  reference  to  pass  and  honour  papers — ’j’jjr  A< 
pass  and  -honour  competition? — Pass  and  honour  m ‘Neill,  n. a.' 
questions.  They  think  that  pass  and  honour  ques- 
tions should  be  set  at  every  examination. 

11063.  And  that  they  should  be  so  distinguished? 

— That  they  should  be  so  distinguished.  They  pre- 
fer, on  grounds  of  convenience,  that  they  should  be 
on  one  paper,  but  in  such  a form  that  the  pupils 
or  teachers  would  be  familiar  with  them.  If  the 
Board  thought  well  to  send  a specimen  form  of  paper 
some  time  before  the  change  came  into  operation, 
they  would  be  familiar  with  its  form.  That  is  the 
only  objection  that  they  have — that  they  should  be 
familiar  with  the  form,  but  the  questions  should  be 
separate  for  the  two  classes  of  candidates. 

11064.  Were  they  aware  of  an  objection  to  the 
suggestion  of  separate  papers  that  was  urged  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  here,  that  it  would  necessitate 
the  dividing  of  each  class  into  two  classes,  one 
of  competition  students,  and  the  other  of  pass 
students? — -Yes. 

11065.  Do  they  attach  any  importance  to  that? — 

They  think  that  that  arises  rather  on  the  question 
of  a pass  and  honour  programme,  though  even 
without  a pass  and  honour  programme,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  separate  the  students,  and  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  pass  and  for  the  honour 
students. 

11066.  But  if  there  were  but  one  programme,  and 
only  two  sets  of  questions,  that  difficulty  would  not 
arise  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent,  but  they  say  that 
to  properly  provide  for  the  girls  there  should  be 
separate  provision,  and  they  say  that  it  would 
entail  expense  on  them,  but  that  point  they  wish 
to  lay  no  stress  upon  before  the  Commission.  They 
say  that  the  difficulty  would  arise  if  they  consult 
the  special  interests  of  the  pupils  themselves,  as  a 
pass  pupil  cannot  be  taught  well  in  the  same  class 
as  an  honour  pupil,  with  precisely  the  same  teach- 


ing which  is  given. 

11067.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — That  quite  irre- 
spective of  an  examination,  they  ought  not  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  class? — Quito  so,  that  special 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  them. 

11068.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  matters 
that  the  Institute  of  Dominican  Nuns  have  asked 
you  to  bring  under  our  notice  ?— About  that 
question  of  pass  and  honour  programmes,  I think 
it  will  appear  that  they  found  out  certain  difficulties 
which  I need  not  refer  to  in  detail,  as  they  are  set 
out  in  their  evidence.  They  have  found  that  mathe- 
matical papers  in  recent  years  were  certainly  difli- 
cult,  and  the  separate  treatment  of  boys  and  girls 
was  before  their  mind  in  that  connection.  they 
do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  as  .affects  the 
boys’  schools,  but  they  say  distinctly  for  themselves 
that  the  mathematical  papers  in  recent  years,  which 
their  girls  got,  were  too  difficult.  I may  observe 
that  they  got  the  two  medals  in  those  papers  in 
the  highest  examination. 

11069.  Therefore,  they  are  qualified  to  form . ** 
opinion?— But  they  are  too  difficult  for  their 
Soaker  girls,  and  they  think  that  .£  this  standard 
of  difiicSt,  is  kept  np  for  the  boys  uff*  ”?“e 
they  express  ho  opinion,  the  Board  should  arrange 
an  appropriate  standard  for  girls.  And  on  this 
qLtar  of  the  programme*  for  girls,  ptebabg 
for  convenience,  it  might  be  the  same  in 
the  majority  of  the  subjects,  the  same  reasons 
mhrht  ierlte,  but  the,  object  very  much 
toSa  programme  being  assigned  to  girls,,  smply 
bLause  it  is  suitable  for  boys.  The,  think  it  might 
be  advisable  hi  the  case  of  mathematics  to  make  a 
meStl  programme  for  girls.  There  was  W ott  er 
P-  f ,1^.).  arose  I do  not  know  whether  I should 
p°  ,fc,  \ the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
®ay  1fc  nag  p0int  was,  that  considering  the  results 

of ^th^  exammations’of  the  Eoy.l  University-th, 
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Feb.  17,  1899.  later  examinations  in  modern  languages,  rather — • 
5fr.  Hufjii  A.  where  men  and  women  compete  equally,  they  think 
M’Neill,  b a.  It  would  be  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  boys, 
not  to  exact  the  same  standard  of  modern  languages 
on  the  programme  as  they  do  from  the  girls. 

11070.  Now,  Mr.  M'Neill,  you  have,  I think, 
been  one  of  our  examiners? — I have. 

11071.  O’Conor  Don. — Would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  finish  the  views  of  the  Dominican  Nuns  ? — I 
would  respectfully  ask  you  to  do  that.  I heard  a wit- 
ness examined  the  other  day,  and  I noticed  that  it 
was  difficult  to  separate  personal  opinions  from  the 
opinions  he  was  instructed  to  give.  If  it  would 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Commission,  I would 
prefer  that  we  finished  all  the  opinions  that  I am  in- 
structed by  the  Nuns  to  give. 

Chairman. — Very  well;  certainly.  I have 
nothing  more  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  Chief  Baron  has  asked 
all  the  questions  that  occurred  to  me. 

11072.  O'Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  this  second 
programme  that  you  have  just  alluded  to,  are  we  to 
understand  that  they  are  satisfied  with  our  present 
programme  for  gii-ls,  both  as  to  subjects,  and  as  to 
marks  attached  to  the  subjects? — They  make  some 
suggestions  of  alterations ; they  approve  of  it,  except 
as  to  the  suggestion  made  in  their  evidence.  Music, 
they  think,  should  be  a subject  among  the  Prepara- 
tory  girls. 

11073.  We  understand  that  they  recommend  that 
there  should  be  an  examination  in  music  of  a 
practical,  as  well  as  of  a theoretical  character? — 
Yes,  and  I should  have  said  that  they  regard  it  as 
a hardship  on  girls  who  do  not  pursue  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  of  modern  languages  that  they 
have  not  that  familiarity  with  the  histories  of  those 
-countries  that  they  formerly  had  at  their  own 
-schools,  and  they  think  that  with  advantage  a course 
in  history  might  be  introduced  for  pupils  in  girls’ 
schools,  even  though  they  did  not  take  up  the  parti- 
cular language  to  which  that  history  refers. 

11074.  Are  you  speaking  there  of  a 'modern 
language  ? — Both  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
languages;  they  want  Grecian  and  Roman  history, 
and  history  of  European  countries. 

11075.  They  think  that  there  should  be  a separate 
examination  in,  we  will  say,  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  although  the  girl  did  not  take  up  Latin  or 
Greek  language? — Quite  so. 

11076.  I see.  Now,  I find  this  in  their  written 
answers,  that  they  have  sent  in;  they  say,  “Com- 
pared with  other  educational  systems  in  the  country, 
the  Intermediate  appears  to  be  eminently  impartial 
and  satisfactory  in  its  results,  therefore,  any  pro- 
posal to  substitute  examination  by  inspection  for 
-the  present  written  examination  could  not  have  our 
approval  ” ? — Yes. 

11077.  “ Our  experience  of  girls  and  their  teachers 
leads  us  to  believe  that  examination  by  inspectors 
would  fail  in  its  object,  as  in  practice  it  would  not 
afford  a genuine  test  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year  "? — Yes. 

11078.  “Young  children,  especially,  would  be 
easily  intimidated  by  the  latter  method.”  I want 
to  ask  you,  have  they  in  any  way  modified  the 
opinion  that  is  expressed  there? — I think  not. 

11079.  You  think  not? — No;  I saw  that  state- 
ment. 

11080.  I rather  thought  from  your  examination 
that  perhaps  they  had  modified  that  opinion? — I 
think  not;  I think  that  is  their  opinion.  You  will 
find  that  their  written  answers  refer  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  inspection  for  written  examination.  Their 
words  to  me  are — perhaps  it  would  be  convenient 
if  I give  them  exactly  in  the  form  they  give. 

11081.  Yes? — “On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
wish  to  associate  ourselves  with  any  indiscriminate 
or  unreasonable  objection  against  inspection  in 


principle,  as  we  can  see  that  many  of  the  present 
disadvantages  cannot  be  met  by  written  examina- 
tions. Instrumental  music  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
recognised  by  this  Board.  The  pronunciation  of 
English  and  languages  is,  it  would  appear,  dis- 
couraged by  the  present  system,  although,  before 
this  Commission  met  we  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
of  many  of  the  abuses  which  we  are  now  satisfied 
exist.  Unnatural  methods  of  teaching  would  be 
repressed,  and  the  result  could  not  fail  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  pupils.” 

11082.  I suppose  that  this  unnatural  system  of 
teaching  modern  languages  does  not  exist  in  their 
schools? — No.  They  had  not  the  faintest 

notion  of  it,  but  since  this  Commission  has  been 
sitting,  everything  has  pointed  to  that.  When 
boys  have  been  sent  to  the  schools  for  anything,  the 
nuns  have  invariably  asked  the  boys  who  are  taught 
French  to  say  some  French  to  them.  Only  last 
week  one  boy  was  asked  to  say  in  French  “ He  is' 
too  soon,”  and  his  reply  was  “ ill  est  tropp  tott,”  but 
he  said,  “ Oh,  mother,  say  nothing  to  me ; I got 
over  500  marks  in  French  at  the  Intermediate.” 

11083.  Dr.  Barkley. — He  did  not  mention  which 
grade? — No. 

11084.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  think  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  let  a boy  off  easily  in  modem  lan- 
guages ? — Certainly.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  abuses  before  the  Commission 
began. 

11085.  O’Conor  Don. — You  mentioned,  I think, 
that  they  had  at  one  time  connection  with  the  Irish 
Academy  of  Music  examinations,  and  that  they 
gave  it  up  because  they  found  it  unsatisfactory? — 
Yes,  they  found  it  unsatisfactory.  The  first  reason 
that  they  gave  me,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  produce  before  the  Commission. 

11086.  What  I rather  wanted  to  ascertain  was 
its  expense.  Was  it  rather  expensive? — There 
was  a separate  fee  for  each  subject.  As  they 
do  not  pursue  it  at  present,  they  have  not 
given  me  the  detailed  system.  There  was  a fee 
for  each  subject,  which  I do  not  think  was  so  expen- 
sive as  the  English  licenses  which  they  take  at 
present. 

11087.  Do  they  not  find  that  this  practical  ex- 
amination in  music  is  a very  expensive  one? — It  is 
very  expensive  for  them,  because  they  say  that 
these  bodies  charge  all  the  expense  which  the 
examinations  cost  to  the  schools;  the  schools  have 
to  pay  the  entire  cost. 

11088.  But,  still,  they  consider  it  so  desirable 
that  they  are  willing  to  undergo  this  expenditure 
in  order  to  test  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils? — Yes. 

L visited  one  of  their  convents  last  week,  and  they 
pointed  out  to  me  work  that  the  girls  were  at 
besides  instrumental  music — painting,  and  so  on. 
They  do  not  want  to  get  provision  for  those  things 
from  the  Board,  but  they  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  have  not  taken  the  Board’s  requirements 
as  their  standard  at  any  time. 

11089.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I understand 
that  the  view  of  these  ladies  isHhat  payments  should 
be  made  on  the  written  examination  as  at  present, 
with  the  qualification  that  the  schools  should  be 
classified,  the  better  schools  receiving  higher  results 
fees? — They  have  not  given  me  any  statement  as 
to  the  qualification  of  the  school;  they  have  left 
the  details  of  that  to  the  Board.  The  amounts,  they 
think,  should  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the 
report.  I have  not  got  any  more  detailed  instruc- 
tions, except  there  is  the  one  point  with  regard  to 
the  written  examination — that  the  pupils  who  cannot 
at  present  present  themselves  for  it,  or  who  are 
unable  to  pass,  and  who  often  have  been  better 
taught  than  others,  are  unrecognised. 

11090.  Do  they  ask  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  those  on  the  inspector’s  report? — They 
have  not  asked  it  expressly,  but  they  think  that  as 
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this  is  a Board  to  promote  Intermediate  education 
m , , ,an  , e Board>  their  discretion,  would 
probably  think  fit  to  do  so. 

11091.  Then,  in  addition  to  sums  paid  on  the 
written  examination,  there  should  be  a capitation 
grant  on  those  that  do  not  pass? — They  have  not 
made  any  suggestion  to  the  Board,  but  they  think 
it  reasonable  that  the  Board  should  make  some 
arrangement  in  that  direction,  but  they  have  given 
me  no  precise  instructions  on  that. 

11092.  I want  to  know  the  principle  on  which 
the  Board  should  go?— I do  not  know  about  the 
principle,  but  I am  sure  they  will  say  that  my 
answer  is  theirs  when  I say  that  the  Board  conducts 
its  proceedings  to  promote  secular  Intermediate 
education  m Ireland,  and  as  this  is  secular  Inter- 
mediate education,  the  Board  are  bound  to  promote 

11093.  My  difficulty  is  this,  in  working  it  out, 
they  approve  entirely  of  the  present  system  of  pay- 
ing on  the  results  of  the  written  examination?— 
They  do. 

11094.  Common  to  all  schools? — They  do. 

11095.  And  they  wish  that  supplemented  so  as 
to  encourage  the  teaching  of  those  who  do  not 
present  and  obtain  a pass? — And  also,  as  they  say, 
to  repress  unnatural  teaching  which  goes  on. 

11096.  I want  to  know  how  you  suggest  that 
that  should  be  worked  out? — I have  got  no  instruc- 
tions from  them,  but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  con- 
venient when  I state  what  my  own  experience  as  an 
examiner  is,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

11097.  Just  so.  I think  they  have  expressed  a 
very  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  continuing  payment 
by  results  on  the  written  examination,  whatever 
additions  or  qualifications  may  be  made? — Not 
purely.  They  believe  that  it  is  a fair  indication  of 
the  merits  of  the  pupils,  and  they  think  that  success 
in  written  examinations  is  an  approximate  reflection 
of  the  work  done  in  the  school,  but  that  to  take  it 
as  the  sole  test  would  be  misleading. 

11098.  I do  not  suggest  taking  it  as  the  sole  test, 
but  they  maintain  it  as  being  eminently  impartial 
and  satisfactory  in  its  results? — Yes — not  for  the 
purpose  of  results  fees,  I do  not  think  they  say  that. 
They  are  speaking  of  competition  in  that  connection. 
I think. 

11099.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  referred  to  some  diffi- 
culty as  to  changes  of  houi'S  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Is  that  difficulty 
not  a result  of  the  inspection?  Must  not  the  in- 
spector know  at  what  hour  he  will  be  able  to  fina 
a particular  class  in  science,  say,  or  a class  in  draw- 
ing, at  work? — I have  no  practical  experience  of 
this,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  say  they  cannot 
change  the  hour  without  a written  application  to 
the  Department,  in  London — not  to  the  inspector 
here. 

11100.  Supposing  we  had  a system  of  inspection, 
and  that  there  were  surprise  visits  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  periodical  visits,  would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary that  the  inspector  should  be  able  to  know  at 
what  hour  he  would  find  a particular  class  at  work? 
— As  I said  before,  they  have  given  no  details,  but 
I shall  be  very  happy  in  giving  my  own  evidence 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  that  question;  perhaps 
it  will  be  more  convenient.  They  have  expressed 
no  opinion  whatever.  They  find  it  very  incon- 
venient. 

11101.  It  struck  me  that  while  there  might  be 
no  difficulty  as  to  changes  of  hours,  it  would  be 
important  that  such  changes  should  be  notified,  if 
inspection  were  part  of  the  system? — Yes ; it  seem3 
reasonable  to  secure  some  such  arrangement. 

11102.  I think  you  said  that  you  had  no  instruc- 
"tions  on  the  subject  of  classification? — Not  in  thas 
shape,  no. 

11103.  You  will  find  at  page  210,  under  Rule  72, 
that  a suggestion  is  made  that  schools  entering  for 
the  Board’s  examinations  should  be  classified  on 
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standard  of  efficiency? — They  have  given  me  no  — * 

details  more  than  that  standard. 

11104.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  departed  from  that? — None  whatever;  I have 
read  exactly  their  words.  I may  say  how  those 
words  were  obtained.  These  ladies  told  me  their 
opinions  in  private  conversation ; they  told  me  their 
opinions;  I took  down  the  heads,  but  the  phrasing 
is  mine.  I read  it  over  to  the  ladies  present,  and 
I asked,  “ Is  that  exactly  your  opinion  " ? I pointed 
out  objections  that  might  arise,  and  altered  the 
words  until  they  reflected  exactly  what  they  thought. 

11105.  There  is  one  rather  peculiar  feature  in 
the  programme  at  present,  that  girls  are  not  obliged 
to  take  up  any  mathematical  subject  at  any  stage  of 
the  examination.  As  the  rules  stand,  arithmetic 
is  included  under  that  head.  Is  there  any  reason 
why,  if  the  examination  in  arithmetic  were  of  a pass 
standard,  girls  should  not  be  expected  to  take  it 
up  in  some  of  the  grades,  at  any  rate? — These 
schools  all  attach  special  importance  to  mathematics, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  results,  and  I may  say  con- 
fidently, that  if  you  asked  them  they  would  be  in 
favour  of  that. 

11106.  I see  there  is  a suggestion  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  marks  for  arithmetic? — I can 
speak  confidently  for  them  in  that,  thougu  I have 
no  precise  instructions.  There  is  one  other  point 
I omitted  to  mention.  They  find  the  amount  of 
memory  work  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  very  large 
for  young  people,  especially  in  English.  I am  sorry 
I omitted  to  say  that  before,  and  they  recommend 
that  it  should  be  reduced.  They  also  think  that 
the  maximum  total  which  represents  the  number  or 
subjects  a girl  may  take,  should  be  reduced. 

11107.  That  is,  that  they  might  go  in  for  a 
smaller  number  of  subjects  ? — In  fact,  that  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  so  large  a number, 
unless  in  the  case  of  specially  talented  gii-ls.  But 
they  do  not  want  to  insist  upon  that,  because  they 
do  not  expect  you  to  provide  for  a few  exceptional 
cases. 

11108.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  proposal? — To 
reduce  the  total  number  of  subjects  in  which  a girl 
may  present  by  reducing  the  marks. 

11109.  By  reducing  the  number  of  marks  any  girl 
might  present  herself  for? — By  reducing  the  total 
number  of  marks  by  which  that  is  provided  for  in 
your  rules. 

11110.  As  there  is  no  competition  between  boys 
and  girls,  a change  of  that  sort  could  be  made  if  it 
were  thought  to  be  advantageous  ? — I think  some  of 
the  other  ladies  complained  of  that. 

11111.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  only  one 
question  I wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  M'Neill.  I see  that 
it  was  suggested  in  the  printed  evidence  of  the  Nuns 
that  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  natural  science,  and  music,  part  of  the 
business  of  the  inspector  should  be  to  test  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  those  subjects? — Yes. 

11112.  Have  you  any  special  suggestion  from  them 
on  that  point? — No.  They  have  been  all  unanimous 
in  saying  to  me  on  every  occasion  that  I interviewed 
them,  that  any  inspection  of  methods  of  teaching 
they  would  welcome  veiy  strongly. 

11113.  Can  you  state  to  us  what  they  understand 
by  an  inspection  of  the  methods  of  teaching;  does 
it-  imply,  for  instance,  that  the  inspector  should  be 
present  while  the  Nuns  are  teaching? — Certainly. 

11114.  They  have  no  objection  to  that? — None 
whatever;  they  would  welcome  that.  They  said 
“ We  are  quite  prepared  to  submit  our  methods  of 
teaching  to  any  inspector.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — It  is  only  what  I 
expected,  but  I thought  it  would  be  well  to  make  it 
clear.  That  is  all. 

11115.  Chairman. — You  have  sent  in  a memo- 
randum of  your  own  views? — May  I be  allowed  to 
4 D 
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apologise  to  the  Commission.  I had  intended  in 
July  to  submit  a statement  to  this  Commission, 
and  I had  prepared  a statement  without  having  it 
written  out.  At  the  extension  of  time  I postponed 
it,  and  I should  not  have  asked  to  volunteer  any 
written  statement  were  it  not  that  private  circum- 
stances rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
present  a memorandum  at  the  latter  stage. 

11116.  Very  well?— But  I have  got  in  the  form 
of  the  schedule,  with  which  I was  supplied,  a state- 
ment. 

11117.  Will  you  kindly  hand  it  in;  we  will  have 
it  published.  I have  your  note  here,  and  I will 
ask  you  with  reference'  to  these  matters? — May  I 
keep  it  during  the  examination? 

11118.  Certainly.  You  examined  for  us,  I think, 
on  two  occasions? — I did. 

11119.  In  the  years  1896  and  1897? — Yes. 

11120.  In  what  subjects  did  you  examine?— In 
Greek  and  Latin  in  1896,  and  in  Latin  in  1897. 

11121.  You  have  had  three  years’  experience  in 
teaching  for  the  Intermediate  examinations? — Yes. 

11122.  And  ten  years’  experience  in  teaching  for 
the  Royal  University  examinations? — Yes.  These 
are  simply  my  analyses  of  this  paper ; it  is  not  long, 
a.nd  if  I might 

11123.  Would  you  prefer  reading  that  now  for  us? 
— I would,  really. 

11124.  Or  that  I should  examine  you  by  going 
through  it  in  this  way  ? — I think  it  is  an  exact- 
statement  of  all  that  I have  to  say. 

11125.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I would  suggest 
that  perhaps,  Mr.  M'Neill  should  use  it  in  answer- 
ing the  Chairman’s  questions? — I have  no  objection, 
except  that,  perhaps,  the  order  is  not  precisely  the 

11126.  Chairman. — Then,  perhaps,  it  is  better  for 
you  to  take  your  own  course  ? — I say,  first  of  all, 
with  regard  to  the  system  having  altered  from  its 
early  years,  that  I was  examined  under  the  system 
in  the  year  1879,  the  first  year,  and  for  four  years 
afterwards,  and  I believe  that  the  immediate  effect 
was  good  from  my  experience  of  school,  and  that  a 
number  of  the  abuses  that  I have  seen  within,  my 
own  knowledge  existing  under  the  system,  were, 
not  present.  I believe  that  we  schoolboys  who 
did  go  in  for  the  examination  did  better  work  and 
more  serious  work,  speaking  generally,  than  did 
our  class-fellows  who  did  not  go  in  for  the  examina- 
tion. But  I must  say  that  the  latter  were  just  as 
carefully  and  just  as  patiently  taught,  that  we  learnt 
much  that  was  not  directed  to  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  a written  examination,  and  none  of  us 
troubled  ourselves  very  greatly  as  to  what  was  or 
was  not  “ likely  to  be  asked,”  and,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  a great  deal  too  much  of  this  at  present  in 
Irish  Intermediate  schools.  I must  say  that  if 
school  teaching,  with  this  object  constantly  before 
one  is  “ cramming,”  I have  been  a ci'ammer  myself, 
but  I quite  recognise  that  the  system  is  anything 
but  favourable  for  the  majority  of  pupils  attending 
Intermediate  schools.  I think  that  is  practically 
all  I have  t-o  say  about  my  personal  experience  in 
school,  and  the  rest,  perhaps,  would  more  con- 
veniently come  out  under  examination ; the  rest 
speaks  about  my  experience  as  an  examiner. 

11127.  Have  you  any  experience  yourself  of 
attempts  merely  to  satisfy  the  test  of  the  written 
examination  without  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
pupils?— I say  that  the  average  papers  in  Greek 
and  Latin  that  I examined  show  me  that  certainly 
these  pupils — it  is  true,  of  Latin,  it  is  perhaps, 
except  in  the  reflection  of  some  of  the  defects,  not 
so  well  true  of  Greek— it  is  true  of  Latin  to  say 
that  the  average  number  of  papers  I examined 
exhibited  teaching  not  nearly  so  good  as  we  got 
in  the  early  days.  . 

11128.  To  what  would  you  attribute  that? — It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  pupils 


had  been  taught  merely  to  satisfy  the  immediate- 
end  of  the  examination,  and  that  they  had  not 
always  succeeded  in  doing  that. 

11129.  Is  it  your  experience  as  an  examiner  that 
the  teaching  that  the  Board  is  obliged  to  pay  for 
under  the  present  system,  is  often  very  bad  ? — I say 
that  a large  number  of  the  answers  submitted  to 
the  examiners  afford  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
intelligent  teaching  in  Latin — no  evidence  whatever. 

I say  that  as  a result  of  that,  the  existing  system 
encourages  inefficient  teaching,  and  that  inefficient, 
teaching  goes  on,  I know,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

11130.  This  is  an  extract  from  your  report  as 
an  examiner  in  1897.  It  is  the  report  of  three 
examiners — the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  LL.B., 
yourself,  and  Mr.  P.  Sandford,  M.A.  “ The  paper 
dealt  with  one  prescribed  author  (Virgil,  Aeneid,. 
Book  I.),  translation  at  sight,  and  Roman  history. 
The  mere  translation  of  the  passages  from  Virgil, 
was  well  done.” — This  is  in  reference  to  the  Junior 
Grade — “ and  for  this  question  many  students  scored 
full  marks,  or  nearly  full  marks.  At  the  same  time, 
a large  number  of  these  had  nothing  like  a com- 
mensurate knowledge  of  Latin,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  their  attempts  at  unseen  translation,  and  the 
parsing  of  Virgil.  A painfully  large  proportion  of 
boys  gave  admirable  versions  of  the  prescribed  text, 
who  showed  only  the  faintest  evidence  of  having 
received  such  instruction  in  Latin,  as  can  be  con- 
sidered of  real  value  ”? — Yes,  that  is  absolutely  true. 
May  I say  what  we  do  find,  as  a fact,  goes  on? 
We  find  that  it  is  unmistakably  true  that  there  is 
a tendency  among  boys  to  know  perfectly  by  rot? 
everything  that  can  be  known  by  rote,  and  speaking 
for  myself,  I saw  nothing  else,  except  by  accident, 
in  a large  number  of  papers  .that  we  met.  I do  not 
for  a moment  wish  to  include  in  that  the  evidence 
of  very  excellent  work  that  is  done  to  a large- 
number  of  students  who  are  successful.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  excellent  teaching  appears  in  very  many 
instances  among  the  unsuccessful  pupils.  They  know 
by  heart  the  prescribed  author,  that  is,  a translation 
of  the  prescribed  author.  I have  reported  to  the 
Board  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  in  the  case 
of  hundreds  of  boys  to  prescribe  the  text  of  the  pre- 
scribed author  on  the  paper;  the  first  line  and  the 
last  would  suit  the  purpose  as  well. 

11131.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  which  of  your, 
reports  was  that? — In  the  Latin  report. 

11132.  In  1896  or  in  1897? — I think  it  is  stated 
in  one  of  the  confidential  reports.  I should  not,, 
perhaps,  refer  to  private  reports  that  I made  to  the 
Board. 

11133.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  can  state  what 
you  observed,  independently  of  any  report? — L 
believe  that  it  appears  in  one  of  the  reports. 

11134.  Chairman. — I am  not  aware  of  any  con- 
fidential reports? — I wrote  a confidential  one,  and  J 
have  not  seen  that  since  I wrote  it.  But,  perhaps,  I 
had  better  not  state  anything  as  appearing  in  the 
repoi't;  I would  rather  state  it  as  what  appeared 
before  my  mind  at  the  time. 

11135.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Did  you  submit 
a report  each  year? — I will  not  say  that  I did  in 
the  case  of  every  paper — some  of  these  reports  are 
accompanied  by  a confidential  report  to  the  Board. 
When  the  pupils  learn  these  things  by  heart,  of 
course,  they  over-shoot  the  passage  set  in  a large 
number  of  cases. 

11136.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  have  observed 
that  yourself — the  over-shooting  of  the  passage? — I 
commenced  keeping  a museum  of  cases  in  a note- 
book, which  I have  here,  but  I found,  after  my  first 
day’s  work,  that  I should  have  to  give  it  up,  or  it. 
would  require  three  or  four  months  to  keep  a note 
of  such  things  as  these  abuses.  In  this  year,  Mr. 
Beare  and  I — we  set  the  Preparatory  paper  in 
Latin. 
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11137.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— That  is  Mr. 
■ Beare,  of  Trinity  College?— Yes.  That  was  the  only 
paper  in  Latin  we  set  that  year.  We  had  heard 
.something  of  this  practice,  and  we  determined,  in- 
stead of  setting  continuous  passages  in  the  pre- 
scribed author,  to  set  a large  number  of  short  sen- 
tences, each  of  them  making  complete  sense  by  itself, 
without  connection  with  the  immediate  context. 
Our  experience  of  that  is  stated  in  the  report  for  the 
year  1896,  to  a certain  extent. 

11138.  Chairman.— Have  you  got  it  there? — Yes. 

11139.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Is  that  a joint 
report? — I think  I report  on  one  of  the  papers.  It 
is  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  that  the  report  occurs. 

11140.  Chairman. — What  page  are  you  reading 
from? — Page  23,  about  four  lines  down.  It  is  the 
last  report  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  “ It  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  hundreds  of  boys  who  gave 
a finished  version  of  the  prescribed  author,  show  a 
very  indifferent  knowledge  of  grammar,  many,  in 
fact,  failing  to  reach  the  pass  standard  in  grammar 
and  composition.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
these  boys  have  simply  committed  to  memory  an 
English  translation  of  the  text,  without  any  intelli- 
gent notion  of  the  original  Latin.  Sentences  and 
clauses  are  given  from  the  immediate  context, 
although  they  have  no  place  on  the  examination 
' paper ; words  also  are  substituted  from  the  context 
in  place  of  the  words  in  the  extract  set.”  I may 
say  that  in  some  cases  they  start  by  giving  the  first 
sentence,  and  instead  of  translating  the  following 
sentences,  translate  what  appeared  in  the  original 
author,  as  about  the  same  quantity  of  matter.  They 
frequently  give  the  wrong  sentence  and  page ; they 
give  a sentence  that  occurs  one  or  two  sentences 
•away  completely,  and  that  in  a finished  form,  which 
I myself  could  not  give  under  pressure  of  an  ex- 
amination. 

11141.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Do  you  ever 

•observe  an  identity  in  phrasing? — Yes,  absolutely 
all  the  examiners  in  Latin  that  I know,  with  pos- 
sibly one  exception,  have  discovered  this ; they  have 
told  the  Board  so  in  their  reports  again  and  again. 

11142.  When  you  say  “they,”  do  you  mean  a 
large  proportion? — I say  that  in  no  year  until, 
perhaps,  this  Commission  became  imminent  in  this 
year,  in  no  year  could  you  read  the  reports  of  the 
■Junior  Grade  and  Preparatory  Grade  boys  in  Latin 
without  finding  the  fact  referred  to.  I am  quite 
■confident  when  I say  that. 

11143.  Chairman. — Do  the  observations  you  have 
made  as  to  the  character  of  the  answers  refer  to  the 
majority  of  the  answers  of  the  boys  in  Latin  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  in  1896  ? — I mean,  they  are  not 
isolated  instances? — No. 

11144.  It  refers  to  the  majority? — Where  I say 
the  majority,  I do  say  the  majority.  I should  like 
the  Board  to  pay  special  heed  to  that  in  reading 
examiners’  reports.  We  often  find  it  advisable  to 
put  in  statements — we  do  not  wish  everyone  to 
think  that  the  system  is  a mere  imposture,  and  we 
put  in  favourable  passages  qualified  by  appropriate 
language,  and  I would  invite  the  Board’s  special 
attention  to  the  language  which  is  used  “in  many 
cases,”  or  “ in  a large  number  of  cases,”  and  to  pay 
more  attention,  specific  attention,  to  sentences  in 
which  “the  majority"  of  cases  or  “hundreds  of 
cases  ” are  referred  to. 

11145.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— Before  you  pass 
from  that.  As  well  as  I can  ascertain,  you  find  a 
difference  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction  when  you 
come  to  the  Middle  Grade.  I have  one  of  your  re- 
ports here  in  reference  to  Greek  in  the  Middle 
Grade  in  your  first  year,  1886  ? — In  that  first  year, 
Middle  Grade  Greek  was  an  admirable  grade. 

11146.  “ Taken  as  a whole  ” — this  is  your  report ; 
Middle  Grade,  second  paper,  boys  and  girls — “ Taken 
as  a whole,  . . they  showed  that  they  had 
received  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  Greek  of  a 
really  high  order”? — Yes. 


11147.  I thought  it  only  fair  to  refer  to  that? — 
1 say  that  that  is  perfectly  so ; that  was  an  extremely 
good  grade,  and  very  well  taught,  I should  say. 

11148.  Chairman.  I may  take  it  that  your  obser- 
vations in  reference  to  Latin  are  to  be  confined  to 
the  Preparatory  Grade  and  the  Junior  Grade? — 
Largely,  and  that  is  all.  The  evidence  is  the  same. 

11149.  Have  you  examined  in  Latin  in  the 
Middle  Grade? — Oh,  yes,  certainly,  but  the  same 
thing  is  found.  It  is  not  confined  to  myself  at  all. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  classical  examiners  that 
I know,  except,  probably,  one;  I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  his  opinion  or  not. 

11150.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Cramming  would 
probably  be  worse  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and 
more  fatal  to  education  in  the  early  grades,  would 
it  not? — Yes,  I think  so.  I heard  an  examiner  in 
English  examined  here  the  other  day,  and  I am 
afraid  the  Board  may  have  been  under  a misappre- 
hension. I am  afraid  that  it  may  have  been  con- 
veyed from  the  examination  of  that  examiner  in 
English  on  Friday  last,  where  he  said  that  a great 
number  of  the  examiners  on  most  of  the  subjects  of 
the  examination  are  agreed  in  condemning  this,  and 
I thought  that  his  examination  might  convey  that 
the  classical  examiners  did  not  take  that  view.  I 
wish  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  that  the  classical  ex- 
aminers take  the  same  view,  most  of  them. 

11151.  Chairman. — You  say  here  that  the  work- 
ing of  this  Act  has  resulted  in  a tendency  to  attend 
to  the  better,  and  to  neglect  the  weaker,  pupils  ? — 
Yes. 

11152.  Do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  from 
your  own  experience? — I am  making  no  statement 
to  this  Commission  that  is  not  sustained  by  evidence. 
It  is  not  necessary,  I think,  to  give  a great  deal  of 
evidence  upon  that;  if  this  Board  was  sitting  in 
camera,  they  could  get  abundant  evidence. 

11153.  I do  not  want  particulars  at  all,  Mr. 
M'Neill,  but  you  observe  that  there  is  a difference 
in  saying  from  a priori  reasoning,  that  a system 
has  certain  tendencies,  and  in  saying — which  is  a 
wholly  different  thing — that  from  your  own  experi- 
ence, you  have  observed  it  as  a matter  of  fact? — 
Quite  so.  I say  that  this  is  time  as  a matter  of 
information. 

11154.  Have  you  arrived  at  the  opinion,  that, 
acting  as  an  examiner  as  you  did,  you  were  the 
indirect  means  of  authorising  the  payment  of  money 
that  had  not  been  earned  at  all? — I felt  that  very 
acutely,  and,  I think,  I conveyed  that  to  the  Board 
in  one  of  my  early  reports.  I wish  to  say  about 
that,  that  I think  we  examiners  should  be  criticised 
more  than  we  have  been.  I think  it  is  possible 
to  evade  the  stringent  recommendations  about 
grammar  and  composition.  I recommend,  personally, 
and  all  the  others  that  I know  recommend  the 
same,  that  the  students  should  obtain  qualifying 
marks  in  composition  alone.  It  is  possible  for  a 
boy  to  acquire  a memory  knowledge  of  grammar, 
and  by  means  of  grammar  and  knowledge  acquired 
by  heart,  to  escape  being  plucked. 

11155.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — On  a knowledge 
of  mere  abstract  grammar? — Mere  abstract  gram- 
mar. Then  there  is  a certain  convention  in  setting 
a paper.  I say  the  marks  in  grammar  are  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  practical  application  of  gram- 
mar in  composition.  Then,  on  that  question  of  re- 
sults fees,  which  are  never  earned,  I wish  to  say  that 
the  most  repulsive  element  is  the  element  of  pre- 
tence, of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence,  and  if 
I was  speaking  with  the  papers  which  I examined 
beside  me,  to  put  in,  I would  call  it  the  element  o' 
imposture. 

11156.  We  may  be  able  to  refer  to  those 
papers? — I wish  to  say  that  there  is  very 
little  cultivation  of  real  power — very  little — 
in  the  case  of  this  large  number  of  the  worse- 
taught  boys  that  I speak  of,  with  one  exception, 
and*  I think,  as  that  has  some  quickening  effect  on 
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the  intelligence,  the  teachers  should  get  the  credit 
in  a proportionate  degree,  and  that  is,  the  art  of 
simulating  knowledge  where  it  does  not  exist,  1 
wish  to  say  that  I had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to,  perhaps,  an  examiner,  than  whom  there  is  no 
more  competent  examiner  could  be  engaged  by 
this  Board  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  Mr.  John  Isaac 
Beare,  and  he  desired  me  to  say  that  on  this 
question  of  pretence,  imposture,  and  trickery,  he  is 
entirely  with  me;  he  desired  me  to  say  so  to  the 
Commission. 

11157.  Chairman. — Upon  the  subject  of  grammar, 
am  I wrong  in  the  view  that  a knowledge  of 
grammar  can  be  very  effectively  tested  by  composi- 
tion ; that  is  the  way  it  used  to  be  tested  when 
I was  a boy  1 — That  is  the  only  knowledge  of 
grammar  to  which  we  attach  any  educational  value. 
The  syntax  should,  of  course,  be  taught,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  an  answer  from  a Prepara- 
tory Grade  boy  on  syntax — if  he  is  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  the  genitive  absolute  in  Greek,  that  is 
asking  him  to  contribute  a section  to  a Greek 
syntax. 

11158.  I did  not  mean  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
in  Greek.  If  you  ask  a boy  to  translate  a particular 
passage  of  English  into  Greek,  you  can  frame  your 
passage  in  such  a way  as  will  show  whether  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  Greek  grammar  ? — I 
think  I am  bound  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  a class  of  boys  with  a certain  range  of 
intelligence,  who  will  never  have  any  considerable 
facility  in  composition,  but,  I think,  that  they 
possibly  might  be  tested  by  more  concrete  questions 
of  syntax.  It  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  get  them 
to  phrase  Greek. 

11159.  Yes,  of  course,  it  is? — But  it  is  the  best 
test;  it  is  the  best  test  of  their  knowledge  of 
grammar.  You  will  find  it  pointed  out  by 
examiners  there  that  Senior  Grade  boys,  who  write 
most  elaborate  papers  on  grammar,  violate  the  most 
elementary  concords. 

11160.  Some  people  say  that  the  method  by 
which  they  were  taught  is  always  the  best.  I was 
never  examined  in  grammar,  otherwise  than  by 
composition,  but  that  used  to  be  the  way  fifty  years 
ago.  You  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  some  form  of 
inspection  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

11161.  What  form  of  inspection  would  you 
recommend? — I should  recommend  that  the  Board 
should  appoint  competent  inspectors  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  see  the  work  done  there. 

11162.  See  the  classes  taught? — See  the  classes 
taught.  Without  wishing  to  be  too  elaborate — the 
details  I would  rather  leave  to  the  Board — I think 
that  the  inspector  should  form  an  opinion  from  what; 
he  sees  before  his  eyes,  of  the  approximate  educa- 
tional value  of  the  teaching  that  goes  on,  that  he 
should  report  on  that  according  to  some  simple 
scale — that  it  should  take  it  from  zero  to  ten,  or 
something  else  on  each  particular  subject ; and  that 
before  that  school  got  results  fees  for  the  answering 
of  any  boys  in  the  subject,  the  marks,  which  are 
at  present  used  to  calculate  the  results  fees,  should 
be  multiplied  by  that  report  as  a factor,  before  any 
results  fees  are  paid;  then,  the  advantage  of  that 
is,  that  it  brings  us  across  a very  important  element 
in  results  fees,  namely,  the  inspector’s  report;  I 
am  afraid  that  at  present  that  often  would  be  zero, 
and  I think  the  product  arrived  at  by  multiplying 
by  zero  for  the  purposes  of  results  fees  would  be 
perfectly  just. 

11163.  You  suggest  that  there  are  minor  details 
that  suggest  themselves  for  amendments  in  the 
details  of  the  programme.  I suppose  you  have 
mentioned  that  in  the  paper  that  you  have  drawn 
out? — I have. 

11164.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  if  you 
hand  it  in,  and  we  have  it  printed? — Yes. 

11165.  Then,  I do  not  think  that  I have  to 
trouble  you  with  anything  else? — There  is  one  other 


point  I should  like  to  lay  stress  upon  before  the 
Commission.  I say  that  the  system  has  been  used, 
it  would  appear,  in  a commercial  spirit.  I say  that 
leaving  aside  the  question  of  how  far  any  teaching 
is  properly  fostered  under  it,  there  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  this  system,  the  payment  of  a 
starvation  wage  to  teachers,  and  that,  I think,  with 
schools  which  are  liberally  remunerated  by  the 
Board.  Upon  such  schools  the  Board  should  impose 
as  a condition  of  such  remuneration,  that  they  deal 
with  their  teachers  fairly.  And  I say  further,  that 
I think  this  commercial  spirit  of  making  the  pupils 
mere  earners  of  results  fees  is  carried  too  far,  when 
a teacher  in  an  Intermediate  school,  liberally- 
rewarded  by  the  Board,  can  be  paid  at  a lower  rate 
tnan  a scavenger. 

11166.  That  is  within  your  own  knowledge? — I 
say  nothing  that  is  not  within  my  own  knowledge.  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  supply  the  fullest  particulars  to 
the  Board  in  private. 

11167.  But  do  you  think  that  result  would  be  ar- 
rived at — that  there  would  be  fair  payment  for  good 
teachers  if  the  Board  insisted  on  there  being  good 
teachers.  The  supply  of  good  teaching  must  be 
limited  ? — Bad  teaching  drives  out  good,  just  as  bad 
money  drives  out  good.  I do  not  know  what  the 
value  of  that  teaching  is,  but  the  people  who  employ 
it  evidently  think  it  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  Board. 

11168.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I may  state  that 
the  reports  upon  the  results  of  the  classical  examina- 
tion to  which  you  have  called  attention  do  not  come 
upon  me  by  surprise,  for  ever  since  I had  the  honour 
of  becoming  a member  of  the  Intermediate  Board  those 
reports  upon  classical  education,  chiefly  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory and  Middle  Grades,  were  among  the  most 
powerful  arguments  that  persuaded  me  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessai-y  to  obtain  power  to  institute  the 
inquiry  which  is  now  being  conducted.  Now,  as  to 
the  remedy  lor  these  evils.  In  the  first  place,  a system 
of  so-called  classical  education,  which  consists  in 
making,  or  allowing  the  students  to  learn  translation 
off'  by  heart,  could  at  once  be  detected  by  inspection  ? 
— Of  course  it  could  not  last  a day. 

11169.  You  recognise  the  difficulty  of  importing 
an  element  of  viva  voce  into  one  single  public  general 
examination  of  students  ? — Yes. 

11170.  Supposing  that  viva  voce  examination  in 
any  form  were  found  necessary  in  classics,  it  could 
only  be  had  by  a method  ot  inspection  1 — Yes. 

11171.  But  is  there  not  another  method  by  which 
these  defective  methods  of  teaching  could  be  detected. 
Supposing  that  inspection  in  classical  teaching  was  un- 
attainable for  any  reason — assuming  that,  for  argu- 
ment’s sake — supposing  it  were  unattainable,  you 
could  do  a great  deal  more  by  means  of  written  ex- 
amination than  is  done  at  present  ? — I believe  we 
could  do  a great  deal  more. 

11172.  For  instance,  if  a written  examination 
were  conducted  upon  the  principle  upon  which  ex- 
aminations in  classics  for  open  scholarships  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  examinations  of  the  same  kind, 
are  conducted,  that  is  to  say,  simply  by  setting 
what  are  called  unseen  passages,  and  passages  for 
composition,  would  you  not  at  once  kill  teaching 
like  that  ? — I have  mentioned  that  for  years,  and 
strongly  recommended  that  the  unseen  portion  of  our 
programme  should  be  more  developed. 

11173.  It  would  at  once  kill  teaching  of  that  kind  ? 
—Yes. 

11174.  Great  classical  authorities  somewhat- differ 
in  their  advice  to  us.  You  will  recognise  at  once  the 
authority  of  Professor  Tyrrell  ? — Undoubtedly. 

11175.  He  suggested  a larger  prescribed  course. 
Now,  does  it  or  does  it  not  occur  to  your  mind  that 
the  most  effective  remedy  would  be  setting  unseen 
passages? — Yes,  and  less  minute  questions. 

11176.  That  would  follow? — Yes.  I think  the 

unseen  passages  might  take  this  shape  in  an  honour 
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programme,  as  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
distinct  honour  programme  as  distinguished  from  a 
pass  programme  for  boys  capable  of  pursuing  their 
studies  further— that  the  honour  programme  for 
Latin  in  the  Middle  Grade  might  be,  say,  Livv,  and  in 
Greek,  Demosthenes  for  instance ; that  then  a boy 
would  not  be  expected  to  know,  as  at  present 
(expected  by  his  teachers,  I mean)  the  English,  good, 

bad,  and  indifferent,  that  accompanies  these  books 

he  knows  that  by  heart,  and  the  translations ; that 
would  be  then  no  use ; and  that  he  should  only  get 
good  knowledge,  fairly  easy  passages,  characteristic 
passages,  to  test  the  knowledge  that  the  boy  has 
gained  from  a year’s  teaching  in  each. 

11177.  Would  you  object  to  the  retention  of  a 
limited  prescribed  portion  1— For  pass  students  I 
would  retain  it. 

11178.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  an  advantage  for 
honour  students  also.  Looking  back  upon  your  own 
classical  education,  is  it  not  an  advantage  to  have 
been  compelled  to  know  with  great  accuracy  a limited 
portion  ? — I think  it  is,  but  the  disadvantages  are  so 
apparent  now. 

11179.  But  would  there  be  any  disadvantages. 
Provided  you  have  a wide  examination  in  unseen 
passages  and  composition,  what  would  be  the  dis- 
advantages of  having  a minute  examination  in  a 
small  prescribed  course  ? — I would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  a small  prescribed  course. 

11180.  This  branch  of  the  subject  has  interested 
me  very  much,  and  I see  you  have  given  great 
attention  to  it.  You  would  have  separate  pass  and 
honour  papers  ? — Separate  programmes  in  fact. 

11181.  Separate  programmes.  Have  you  con- 
sidered the  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  that 
proposition — that  it  would  subdivide  classes  in  small 
schools ? — J should  prefer  to  see  subdivision  of  classes 
and  the  boys  taught. 

11182.  But  would  it  be  practicable  in  small 
schools,  if  you  had  separate  programmes  as  dis- 
tinguished from  separate  papers  ? — I think  there  are 
a number  of  small  schools  that  would  efficiently  pre- 
pare the  best  boys  in  classics,  but  they  should  not, 
by  their  artificial  circumstances,  dictate  the  high 
water  mark  of  classical  teaching  that  goes  on  in  the 
better  schools. 

11183.  I understand.  Have  you  any  further  sug- 
gestions to  make  with  regal'd  to  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing classical  examinations  1 — I do  not  think  I have 
any  detailed  suggestions. 

11184.  Just  one  question  more.  Your  condemna- 
tion of  the  mode  of  education  in  classics  is  rather 
sweeping.  You  said  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
students  presented  showed  evidence  of  defective  teach- 
ing?— Forty  per  cent,  of  the  actual  pupils  that  I 
examined  in  a particular  year  ; yes,  that  is  so. 

11185.  That  answer,  I think,  referred  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  ? — Oh,  distinctly  ; and  only  to  the 
particular  papers  I examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I wanted  to  make  that  quite 
clear. 

11186.  O’Conor  Don. — You  said  that  the  Inter- 
mediate system  in  its  earlier  years  when  you  entered 
it  was  free  from  the  abuses  that  have  since  developed  ? 
— That  was  my  experience. 

11187.  Let  me  take  the  second  one  you  have  al- 
luded to — the  employment  of  teachers  at  a miserably 
low  rate  of  pay.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  teachers 
are  worse  paid  now  than  when  the  Intermediate 
system  was  first  established  ? — I am  quite  sure  that 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Intermediate  system  yon 
never  had  a teacher  employed  by  a school  getting 
hundreds  of  pounds  a year  from  your  funds  working 
from  9 o’clock  till  3 for  a remuneration  of  12s.  6c7  a 
week.  Such  a thing  did  not  exist. 

11188.  Do  you  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  very  large 
increase  in  the  grants  given  by  this  Board  has  led  to 
diminution  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  ? — 1 do 
not  presume  to  trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 


I know  the  grants  have  been  increased,  and  that  rates  -*<*•  u.  1899. 
of  payment  are  made  by  richly  rewarded  schools  that  Mr.  H^7h  a. 
I am  sure  never  existed  before.  I never  dreamt  they  M* Neill,  ii.a. 
existed  in  any  country  until  quite  recently,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  schools  are  being  paid  now  at  a rate 
that  no  one  in  any  other  country  ever  hoard  of  for  the 
same  work. 

11189.  You  believe  that  that  low  rate  of  payment 
to  teachers  is  of  recent  date  ? — I should  be  glad  to  be- 
lieve it  is.  I am  quite  certain  that  the  teaching  by 
such  men  as  teach  did  not  go  on  in  former  years.  It 
is  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  of  recent  date. 

11190.  So  it  would  appear  that  the  more  money  the 
schools  get  the  less  money  they  pay  to  their  teachers  ? 

— I do  not  say  the  schools ; I say  some  schools. 

11191.  Some  schools  ? — Of  course  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  that  is  a type  of  the  Intermediate  schools,  but 
I say  that  the  Board  might  take  care  that  instances  ' 
like  that  should  not  occur. 

11192.  I should  like  to  have  that  a little  more  de- 
veloped. How  is  the  Board  to  take  care  that  the 
teachers  should  be  paid  what  you  would  call  proper 
remuneration  for  their  Services.  Is  the  teacher  to 
have  an  individual  claim  upon  any  of  the  results  fees 
paid  to  the  Board  ? — I should  think  that  would  be 
very  inconvenient. 

11193.  'In  what  way,  then,  would  you  suggest  that 
the  result  which  you  desire — and  which,  of  course,  we 
should  all  desire — that  teachers  should  be  properly 
paid  should  be  attained  ? How  is  the  Board  to  secure 
that  unless  we  give  to  the  teachers  some  right  to  the 
money  that  is  given  to  the  school  ? — I should  not  do 
that  at  all,  but  I think,  as  I have  suggested,  that  be- 
fore paying  results  fees  the  Board  should  take  facts 
into  consideration  that  they  do  not  take  at  present — 
that  is,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  given.  That 
is  one  of  the  facts  that  the  Board  might  so  take  into 
consideration  in  any  amendment  of  this  scheme. 

11194.  You  do  not  then,  I understand,  mean  to 
say  that  good  teaching  is  inadequately  remunerated  at 
present  ? — I do  not  say  so  at  all ; I have  not  the  same 
information  about  the  exact  amounts  paid ; but  the 
scandals  would  be  avoided. 

11195.  But  I wanted  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
scandal  is.  Does  the  scandal  consist  in  giving  a good 
teacher  alow  salary,  or  in  employing  a bad  teacher  at 
a low  salary  ? — I do  not  undertake  to  value  what  the 
teaching  is,  but  I say  that  teaching  which  can  be  had 
at  12s.  6 d.  a week  should  not  be  enough  to  earn  your 
results  fees. 

11196.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — It  may  not  be  worth 
more,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  us  to  pay  for  ? — 

It  is  not  good  enough. 

11197.  O’Conor  Don. — You  put  here  rather  pro- 
minently the  fact  that  teachers  are  paid  at  a low  rate  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  even  good  teachers  may  be  paid  at 
a low  rate  ? — Oh,  no  ; if  the  Commission  have  been 
at  all  misled  by  what  I have  written  on  that  sheet 
only  intended  for  their  guidance,  I should  like  lo 
correct  that  at  once ; I speak  only  of  certain  cases,  of 
which  I am  prepared  to  supply  the  particulars. 

11198.  You  do  not  mean  us  to  understand  that 
the  teacher  is  not  paid  in  proportion  to  the  value  that 
he  gives? — No  ; I would  rather  not  value  such  teach- 
ing at  all. 

11199.  And  you  cannot  point  out  any  way  in 
which  we  could  secure  that  the  results  paid  to  the 
schools  should  lead  to  the  adequate  remuneration  of 
the  teachers,  beyond  the  one  that  inspection  would 
prove  that  the  teacher  was  an  efficient  teacher! — 

That  is  so ; I think  that  as  far  as  I can  see  such  teach- 
ing would  be  impossible  under  inspection.  If  that 
were  found  not  to  be  the  case  it  would  be  time,  enough 
to  consider  it  then. 

11200.  And  would  an  inspection  that  would  as- 
certain that  be  sufficient  as  a preliminary  to  the 
board  paying  result  fees,  or  would  you  have  the  pay- 
ment of  results  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  in- 
spection ? — I should  prefer  that  any  amendment  that 
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the  Board  thinks  fit  to  make  should  be  applied  in  a 
gradual  way — that  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
dislocation  or  reducing  everything  to  chaos.  You  have 
a very  peifect  machine  for  doing  the  work  it  does  at 
present,  and  for  that  reason— largely  for  utilitarian 
reasons,  I would  suggest  that  the  present  system  of 
calculating  the  passes  of  boys  as  a factor  in  results 
fees  be  retained.  I suggest  this  largely  from  motives 
of  expediency  because  headmasters  for  some  reason 
or  another,  of  certain  schools  at  least,  look  with  dis- 
favour apparently  upon  any  attempt  by  this  Board  to 
see.  the  teaching  that  goes  on  ; and  I think  a great 
deal  of  that  is  prejudice,  and  that  a great  many  of 
their  objections  might  be  removed  by  your  applying 
these  amendments  according  to  a sort  of  scale.  For 
instance,  tor  the  first  year  to  reconcile  their  hostility 
you  might  say,  “we  "ill  continue  paying  you  a certain 
amount  of  your  results  fees  at  present,  but  one-fifth  of 
the  results  fees  we  will  pay  on  this  other  system.”  1 
believe  if  that  were  done  a great  many  of  the  present 
objections  would  vanish — certainly  objections  from 
competent  schools  would  vanish  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  results  fees — what  it  meant 
to  them  under  the  old  system  as  compared  with  what 
it  meant  to  them  under  the  new. 

11201.  Then  you  would  propose  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  paying  results  fees  on  examination, 
but  you  would  temper  it  with  a certain  amount  of 
deduction  rather  than  direct  payment  for  teaching  ? — - 
Yes,  I would  multiply  it  by  a fraction  less  than  one. 

11202.  And  how  many  inspectors  do  you  think 
would  be  necessary  for  carrying  that  out  ? — I have 
not  formed  any  personal  opinion  upon  that  myself, 
but  I saw  that  very  remarkable  document  which  was 
sent  by  the  Masonic  Schools  Committee,  which  I think 
shows  more  knowledge  of  the  defects  existing  in  the 
system,  and  contains  more  practical  suggestions  to- 
wards its  amendment,  than  any  document  that  has 
yet  come  before  this  Commission,  and  in  that  very 
remarkable  document  I see  it  is  said  that  two  in- 
spectors would  be  enough  at  the  outset.  I have  how- 
ever some  doubts  about  that.  It  is  a question  of 
grave  expense,  but  the  question  is,  would  the  Board 
get  proper  teaching  in  return  for  the  expense  incurred, 
and  would  it  be  better  to  spend  the  money  and  secure 
that  object  than  to  give  the  money  without  getting 
the  teaching. 

11203.  Rev.  Dr.  Topd  Martin. — There  was  excel- 
lent teaching  in  the  school  in  which  you  were  taught  ? — 
Excellent  teaching. 

11201.  And  in  many  other  schools  at  that  time  ? — 
I speak  for  the  one  I know. 

1 1 205.  Do  you  think  the  schools  in  which  there  was 
excellent  teaching  have  degenerated  through  their 
connection  with  this  Board  ? — I think  their  connec- 
tion with  this  Board  can  be  shown  by  reasoning  to 
have  tempted  them  to  degenerate,  and  as  I have  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  how  far  they  have  resisted  that 
temptation  (I  do  not  think  they  are  more  than  human) 
I prefer  not  to  give  an  exact  opinion. 

11206.  Have  the  paper’s  that  have  passed  through 
your  hands  showed  in  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  that 
the  translation  had  been  committed  to  memory  from 
translations  ? — I should  say,  say  40  per  cent,  of  the 
answers  on  that  particular  paper  to  which  that  report 
refers.  When  1 have  said  40  per  cent.,  I should  sav 
this  is  an  underestimate,  a deliberately  minimised 
estimate. 

11207.  Yes,  I understand  that.  Did  it  occur  to 
you  to  look  from  what  quarter  that  40  percent,  came1? 
— No,  I carefully  avoided  doing  that ; it  is  very  un- 
pleasant. Once  by  accident  I did  discover  from  what 
quarter  an  irregularity  came ; but  from  that  time  I 
shut  my  eyes  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and  simply 
take  note  of  the  number  of  the  paper. 

1 1 208.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  have  only  the  boy’s 
number  before  you  1—  The  number,  and  also  the 
centre. 


11209.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Then  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  until  after  the  results  are  issued  ? — It  is 
quite  impossible  to  tell  in  advance. 

_ 11210.  Did  this  40  per  cent,  show  indications  of 
having  used  the  same  translation  ? — A large  number 
of  them — hundreds,  I should  say  a couple  of  hundred — 
among  the  lot  of  papers  that  came  to  me  used  identical 
words. 

11211.  The  same  words? — Yes,  the  words  were  the 
same,  identically. 

11212.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — How  did  you  mark 
under  those  circumstances.  The  translation  was 
accurate? — The  translation  was  accurate.  On  every 
question  I consulted  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
department,  and  my  colleagues  and  myself  in  the  end 
marked  in  the  following  way.  On  every  question  on 
which  the  evidence  of  this  was  not  manifest,  we  gave 
the  boy  the  marks  for  it,  and  gave  him  marks  for 
translation,  although  in  another  part  of  the  paper  I 
had  absolute  evidence  that  he  could  not  have  given 
that  translation  from  Ids  own  knowledge.  I greatly 
regretted  it,  but  I had  no  alternative. 

11213.  It  was  an  admirable  translation  %— An 
admirable  translation — perfectly  adequate. 

11214.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  tell  us  that  there  is,  at 
least,  a tendency  to  neglect  of  the  weaker  pupils. 
Whom  do  you  mean  by  that  description  ? — I mean  the 
pupils  less  well  intellectually  equipped. 

11215.  But  do  you  mean  pupils  who,  with  good 
teaching,  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  the  examination, 
or  do  you  mean  pupils  who  have  no  chance  of  passing 
the  examination? — 1 never  regard  whether  a pupil 
has  any  chance  of  passing  the  examination  or  not.  I 
speak  of  pupils  of  all  classes  who  will  not  distinguish 
themselves  at  the  examination — covering  both  sections. 
There  is  a tendency  to  neglect  them. 

11216.  Still,  results  fees  are  given  upon  all  children 
who  pass  the  examinations  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

11217.  Does  not  that  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
school  to  give  such  teaching  as  will  enable  as  many  as 
possible  to  pass? — I am  afraid  that  in  practice  that 
rarely  happens.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  increase 
the  range  of  pupils  who  pass  by  the  sort  of  teaching 
they  get.  The  number  of  passes  represents  far  more 
accurately  the  attainments  of  the  boys  than  it  does 
the  teaching — the  original  attainments  of  the  boys,  I 
mean. 

11218.  We  were  told  of  some  schools  which  try 
to  send  in  every  boy  in  a class,  while  other  schools 
send  in  less  than  half  the  boys.  The  first  practice, 
where  it  exists,  would  tend  to  increase  the  number 
of  candidates  who  did  badly  at  the  examination  ? — 
Yes.  I was  very  glad  to  hear  that  witness  last  night 
say  that  he  did  send  in  all  his  boys. 

11219.  You  gave  us  a suggestion  as  to  how  the  re- 
sult fees  were  to  be  varied  with  reference  to  inspection. 
It  struck  me  that  the  suggestion  you  made,  while  it 
shows  a knowledge  of  the  theor  y of  numbers,  tends  to 
make  inspection  almost  absolrrtely  determine  the  re- 
sults, and  the  examination  have  very  little  effect  upon 
them  ? — I cannot  say  that  I regard  that  as  necessarily 
an  evil. 

1 1 220.  But  you  propose  that  the  inspector  should 
give  marks  to  the  school  varying  from  zero  up  to  ten, 
and  then  that  the  marks  obtained  at  the  examination 
should  be  multiplied  by  those  marks  ? — That  the 
results  ascertained  at  present  from  the  written  ex- 
aminations in  the  schools — whatever  these  results 
may  be — should  be  multiplied  by  the  marks  allowed 
for  inspection.  There  is  some  numerical  figure 
arrived  at  at  present  in  the  Department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  the  three  shillings  per  hundred 
and  the  varying  amounts  per  hundred  in  the  different 
grades,  which  should  be  subjected  to  that  process  of 
multiplication.  Tt  would  be  as  well  if  the  three 
shillings  per  hundred,  <fcc.,  were  reduced  in  the  light 
of  that  factor. 

11221.  That  might  work  out  in  this  way;  that  the 
boy  who  got  a medal  in  a particular  subject  might 
obtain  no  results  fees  for  his  school '! — And  I think 
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•very  properly  so,  because  at  present  schools  are  being 
paid  for  boys  who  are  able  to  succeed  in  spite  of  the 
bad  teaching — boys  whom  no  amount  of  bad  teaching 
could  suppress — and  I think  that  would  be  an  admir- 
able result. 

11222.  While  another  boy  might  get  ten  times  the 
results  ascertained  by  the  examination  in  the  same 
grade  ? — I have  gone  into  my  papers  as  examiner,  and 
I have  seen  the  best  evidence  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  system.  I have  repeatedly  seen  a poor  little 
boy  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  unable  to  get  a sufficient 
number  of  marks  to  secure  a pass,  getting  every  variety 
of  marks  from  40  to  the  pass  standard  ; and  I have 
gone  over  the  papers  again  and  again  to  try  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  giving  such  boys  a pass  for  I 
felt  they  were  really  well  taught. 

11223.  If  there  was  any  mode  of  varying  the  results, 
such  as  you  propose,  would  there  not  be  an  immediate 
outcry  on  the  part  of  a large  number  of  schools  over 
the  country  that  certain  schools  had  been  unduly 
favoured  by  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  while  other 
schools  had  been  damaged  by  them? — That,  I am 
afraid,  is  rather  a matter  for  the  Board — if  in  their 
judgment  this  system  should  be  adopted — to  decide 
how  far  such  outcry  would  operate. 

11224.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I think  you  said 
that  an  examiner,  in  marking  the  papers,  lias  a means 
of  ascertaining  where  the  particular  student  was 
examined  ? — He  could  ascertain  the  centre. 

11225.  The  centre.  So  that  in  the  case  of  a centre 
in  a country  place,  where  there  are  not  likely  to  be 
many  boys  examined  except  from  a particular  school, 
the  examiner  could  know  the  school  the  boy  came 
from  ? — He  could. 

11226.  How  is  that?  I confess  it  comes  upon  me 
by  surprise?— He  could  know  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  the  case  of  certain  schools. 

11227.  What  is  the  indication  given  in  the  paper? 
— There  is  an  indiarubber  stamp,  “ Centre  No.  273,” 
we  will  say.  There  is  also  a statement  of  the  number 
of  each  boy  who  was  examined  at  tli§t  centre.  If  I 
desire  to  know  from  what  school  a particular  boy 
came,  in  case  it  would  meet  that  test — I do  not  know 
whether  it  would  or  not — I should  wait  until  the  re- 
sults pamphlet  came  out.  Not  till  then  can  I know. 

1122S.  You  cannot  know  it  beforehand?— I cannot 
know  beforehand. 

11229.  You  get  an  indication  of  the  number 
of  the  centre,  but  you  would  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  that  centre  is  ? — None  whatever  until  after 
the  examination  is  over. 

11230.  Then  I misunderstood  the  statement  you 
made  ? — I thought  I had  given  that  answer  before. 

11231.  In  reference  to  examiners’  reports,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  of  importance.  You  have 
stated  that  your  opinion  about  the  teaching  of  Latin 
that  goes  on  is  not  a singular  opinion  ; you  regard  it 
as  commonly  held  by  a number  of  examiners? — I should 
very  much  like  to  have  read,  side  by  side  with  the 
statements  submitted  to  the  English  examiner  the 
other  day,  the  reports  of  every  individual  examiner  in 
the  year  in  which  I first  examined. 

11232.  That  would  take  too  long.  Might  it  not  be 
handed  in,  and  then  we  could  have  those  extracts 
printed  ? — I have  them  here.  All  the  extracts  are 
marked  in  red.  If  they  are  not  marked  sufficiently,  I 
can  do  it  afterwards, 

( Paper  handed  in). 

11233.  Now,  as  you  have  in  a certain  sense  opened 
up  a new  section  of  this  inquiry,  I should  wish  to  put 
to  you  a few  questions  in  detail  about  it.  Treating 
you  as  an  expert  (as  I think  we  are  fully  justified  in 
doing  after  your  examination  here  to-day),  I would 
ask  you  what  inference  you  would  draw  from  a state- 
ment such  as  this  : “ The  chief  faults  of  the  greater 
mass  of  compositions  in  both  grades  ’’—and  the  grades 
referred  to  are  the  Middle  and  the  Senior — “are(l) 
grievous  disregard  of  the  concords,  (2)  ignorance  of 
the  difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive 
voice?” — That  has  been  a mark  of  the  Senior  Grade 


invariably.  The  inference  is,  as  I have  said  in  one  of  17.  is99. 
my  later  reports,  that  syntax  is  apparently  taught  as  Mr  A 
an  isolated  system  of  abstract  truths,  and  not  in  any  M'Noill  u.a. 
sense  as  an  aid  to  reading. 

11234.  In  the  same  report  I find  this — “It  is  the 
exception  " — (the  exception  !) — “ to  meet  with  a boy  or 
girl  who  does  not  in  ten  or  twelve  lines  of  Latin  fail 
to  make  practical  use  of  the  rule  that  a verb  should 
agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  7 ” — That  is 
the  general  experience. 

11235.  “ Still  more  rarely  is  a relative  found  agree- 
ing with  its  antecedent  in  gender  7 ” — That  is  quite 
correct. 

11236.  Taking  all  this  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  61-5  per  cent,  of  those  candidates  passed,  can  we 
regard  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tions as  anything  but  eminently  unsatisfactory  ? — 

The  feeling  that  has  been  always  in  my  mind  is  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  public  money  is  being  applied 
that  was  never  earned  by  such  teaching. 

11237.  In  a grade  in  which  61  "5  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  passed,  and  consequently  had  results  fees 
paid  on  them,  in  a subject  counting  1,200  marks,  it 
was  “ the  exception  ” to  meet  with  a student  who  knew 
whether  a verb  should  agree  in  number  with  its  nomi- 
native case  or  not  ? — A very  eminent  Greek  scholar 
(Mr.  Starkie,  the  present  President  of  Galway), 
pointed  out  in  the  same  year  that  the  teaching  he 
encountered  was  worse  than  valueless.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  feeling  we  have,  and  I have  asked  the  Board 
to  see  that  these  boys  learn  something  else,  and  do 
not  waste  their  time  in  undergoing  a course  of  teach- 
ing which  is  “ worse  than  valueless.” 

11238.  I may  state  that  the  examiner  from  whose 
report  I have  been  reading  is  Dr.  Purser,  of  Trinity 
College.  He  has  already  given  evidence  before  this 
Commission,  and  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  bring  him 
back,  so  I wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  in 
the  same  direction.  In  reporting  on  the  Senior  Grade 
he  says : “ The  set  passages  were,  as  usual,  very  well 
done  011  the  whole,  notwithstanding  their  difficulty,  a 
considerable  number  of  boys  translating  the  passages 
from  the  Odes  of  Horace  with  much  taste  and  refine- 
ment”?— The  “taste  and  refinement”  is  invariable, 
even  in  the  very  weakest  Preparatory  Grade  boys. 

11239.  You  account  for  that  by  suggesting  that 
even  those  Senior  Grade  boys  committed  to  memory 
some  translation  of  which  was  refined?  —If  I may  say 
so,  I would  rather  this  was  not  regarded  as  a question 
of  opinion ; it  is  a question  of  fact.  The  Board  have 
access  to  those  papers,  they  are  stored  in  the  office, 
and  if  they  refer  them  to  any  independent  outside  body 
the  facts  will  appear. 

1 1 240.  What  I wish  to  put  to  you  now,  in  order  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  confirms  your  view,  is  that, 
speaking  of  the  same  boys  who  translated  the  Odes  of 
Horace  with  “ much  taste  and  refinement,”  Dr.  Purser 
says  : “ It  is  strange  how  commonly  ignorance  of  the 
difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive  voice  is 
displayed."  Now,  would  it  be  possible  for  a boy  who 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  the  active  and  the 
passive  voice  to  translate  the  Odes  of  Horace — not  to- 
say  with  “ much  taste  and  refinement,”  but  to  translate- 
them  at  all  ? — Absolutely  impossible. 

11241.  Then  Dr.  Purser  continues: — “Half  the 
candidates,  I should  say,  treated  fecisse  as  the  perfect 
passive  infinitive.  Even  by  good  students  the  concords 
were  ruthlessly  broken.”  In  this  grade  81-7  passed 
Must  we  not  infer  from  that  that  an  immense  number  of  , 

candidates  have  passed  in  the  Senior  Grade,  and  have 
had  high  results  paid  on  them — the  results  fee  in 
Latin  in  the  Senior  Grade  is  T4  16s.  a head — 
who  have  been  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  Latin 
grammar?— Yes;  and  the  evil  is  much  worse  in  the 
lower  grades,  of  course. 

11242.  These  reports  regard  boys  alone;  and  of  the 
girls  in  the  Senior  Grade  it  was  said  : “ They  are  per- 
haps not  quite  so  good  all  round  as  the  boys  ” ; anu  in 
the  Middle  Grade.  “The  general  average  of  tolerablcness 
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is  better  maintained  among  the  girls  than  among  the 
boys  , but,  as  far  as  I could  make  out,  there  were  only 
two  really  promising  scholars  among  the  girls.  None 
of  the  compositions  were  exceptionally  good,  but  all 
the  set  work  was  prepared  with  great  steadiness  and 
deliberation.  The  same  faults  which  are  noticeable 
in  the  buys’  work  for  the  most  part  appear  also  in  that 
of  the  girls.”  Now,  the  inference  from  all  that,  in  your 
judgment,  is  that  the  teaching  of  Latin,  which  is  not  a 
teaching  of  Latin  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  largely 
rewarded  by  the  results  fees  paid  by  the  Board1? — I 
have  been  of  that  opinion  for  a number  of  years. 

1 1 243.  Now,  as  regards  the  remedy.  So  far  as  the 
evil  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  present  system,  you  con- 
sider the  really  effective  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  by  a 
system  of  inspection,  so  that  people  could  see  whether 
Latin  was  really  being  taught  in  the  schools  or  not? — 
Yes. 

11244.  You  are  aware  of  the  details  of  our  present 
programme.  I believe  1,200  is  the  number  of  marks 
given  for  Latin  ? — Yes. 

1 1245.  I find  that  in  the  three  grades — Junior, 
Middle  and  Senior — 400  marks  are  given  to  the  pre- 
scribed works? — Yes. 

11246.  Is  if.  not  a necessary  inference  from  this  that 
any  boy  can  easily  pass  in  Latin  who  has  a sufficiently 
good  memory  to  enable  him  to  get  off  by  heart  transla- 
tions of  the  prescribed  passages  ? — That,  with  another 
exercise  of  his  memory — sufficient  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical forms  to  get  twenty  per  cent,  in  grammar  and 
composition  taken  together. 

11247.  But  take  itas  I am  putting  it  to  you — 1,200 
is  the  total  number  of  marks.  What  is  required  in 
order  to  pass? — He  cannot  pass  without  answering  in 
grammar. 

11248.  But  he  can  easily  get  the  prescribed 
minimum  in  grammar — he  can  make  the  requisite 
number  of  marks  substantially  on  the  translation  ? — 
That  is  what  they  actually  do. 

1 1 249.  To  pass  with  honours,  I believe  he  has  to  get 
■600  ?— Yes. 

1 1 250.  Take  the  Senior  Grade — can  he  not  get  400 
•on  the  prescribed  books,  and  150  in  history,  which  is 


substantially  memory  work  ; that  makes  up  550  ; and 
then  a small  modicum  of  grammar  thrown  in  would 
make  up  the  rest? — Yes  ; it  is  strange  how  fairly 
creditably  some  inferior  candidates  have  done  in 
Greek  verse  unseen  passages  ; of  course  we  set  them 
very  easy,  and  I think  we  are  setting  our  unseens 
much  too  easy — the  men  show  that  they  could  not 
possibly  know  the  structure  of  the  language ; they 
have  not  been  intelligently  exercised. 

11251.  How  could  we  rely  on  the  unseens,  if  we 
leave  it  possible  for  them  to  pass  on  the  prescribed 
passages,  the  history,  and  a small  amount  of  grammar? 

11252.  Mr  Justice  Madden. — It  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  go  in  for  the  unseen  passages  ? — I merely 
point  out  that  some  of  them  get  high  marks. 

11253.  O’Conor  Don. — High  marks  in  the 
unseen  ? — Some  of  them  get  high  marks  all  round 
that  one  can  clearly  tell  have  not  been  intelligently 
exercised.  I have  seen  this. 

11254.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — If  a boy  gives  you 
a translation  of  an  Ode  of  Horace  marked  by  “ taste 
and  refinement,”  what  can  you  do  but  pass  him  ? — 
Exactly. 

11255.  O’Conor  Don. — I understood  you  to  say 
they  got  high  marks  on  the  unseen  ? — I have  pointed 
out,  in  addition  to  this  memory  work,  how  often  boys 
swell  their  marks.  I have  seen  boys  get  certain  marks 
that  I knew  had  not  been  at  all  exercised  in  grammar. 
1 knew,  if  I could  give  them  a single  difficult  sentence, 
one  could  see  by  their  composition  that  they  could  not 
do  it.  They  get  in  words  here  or  there  in  unseen,  and 
our  system  of  marking  is  to  give  credit  for  so  much  as 
they  put  down  that  is  correct,  even  if  there  is  no  con- 
secutive sense  in  it  whatever. 

11256.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  must  not  take 
me  at  all  as  suggesting  that  Professor  Purser  was  not 
fully  justified  in  passing  those  boys.  When  they  pro- 
duced matter  to  which  the  Board  had  assigned  certain 
marks,  he  was  not  only  justified,  but  I take  it  he  was 
bound,  to  pass  those  boys  ? — He  was  bound  to  pass 
them.  1 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  James  Pyper,  m.a.,  Principal,  Mercantile  College,  Belfast,  examined. 


11257.  Chairman. — You  are  a Master  of  Arts  and 
Principal  of  the  Belfast  Mercantile  College  ? — Yes. 

1 1 258.  Y ou  have  been  Principal  of  that  college  for 
thirty  years  f~ Yes. 

11259.  And  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  it  has 
been  a successful  college  ? — Well,  I think  the  results 
prove  that  it  has. 

1 1 260.  f think  you  are  the  first  witness  we  have 
had  whose  college  has  devoted  itself  mainly  to  pre- 
paring gentlemen  for  commercial  life  ; and  I would  be 
glad  to  ask  you,  in  the  first  instance,  have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  by  which  our  programme  could  be 
made  more  satisfactory  to  persons  who  are  about 
entering  into  commercial  life.  I believe  you  have 
written  a statement  with  reference  to  it? — I have  pre- 
pared a statement  supplementary  to  what  I have 
handed  in  as  a reply  to  the  Commissioners’  queries. 

11261.  We  have  that  statement  which  you  made 
befoie  us,  and  we  have  all  carefully  considered  it ; but 
I understand  you  have  written  a memorandum  that 
you  wish  to  read  as  supplemental  to  that? — Yes. 

11262.  Would  you  prefer  to  read  it  first,  and  then 
I will  ask  you  a few  questions  upon  it.  I think  it 
might  be  more  convenient  if  you  read  that  memo- 
randum in  the  first  instance? — Yes  ; I would  prefer 
reading  it.  I am  in  favour  of  three  grades,  not  four  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a Preparatory  Grade,  for  boys  from  12 
to  14  : a Junior  Grade,  for  boys  from  14  to  16;  and 
a Senior  Grade,  for  boys  from  16  to  18  ; each  grade 
extending  over  two  years.  The  reasons  I have  given 
for  this  in  my  answers  to  queries  are  (1)  the  difference 
in  ability  of  boys  of  the  same  age ; (2)  the 
difficulty  of  forming  classes  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  boys  of  the  same  age  but  of  unequal  capacity ; (3) 


the  unnecessary  waste  of  time  with  the  small  .Middle 
and  Senior  Grade  classes  which  exist  in  most  Inter- 
mediate schools.  1 wish  now  to  add  some  further  ad- 
vantages to  those  given  in  my  replies  to  your  queries. 
Tn  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades,  a pupil  will  be 
enabled  by  two  years’  work  to  thoroughly  master  the 
mathematical  and  science  subjects  prescribed,  and  the 
grammar  and  composition  of  the  languages,  before 
passing  on  to  the  more  difficult  work.  There  will  be  no 
waste  of  time  in  the  languages  on  the  part  of  the  clever 
boys,  as  the  books  to  be  used  are  changed  every  year. 
At  present  three  years  elapse  belore  a text-book  is 
prescribed  a second  time.  A pupil  who  is  ex- 
ceptionally clever  will  be  able  to  finish  his  school  course 
at  17  and  proceed  to  the  university,  or  to  business. 
This  is  important,  as  the  time  to  leave  school  and 
enter  on  work  for  the  university  or  into  business, 
should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
acquired  and  the  progress  made,  and  not  merely  by 
the  pupil’s  age.  The  university  might  be  persuaded  to 
prescribe  courses  for  their  entrance  examinations 
which  would  enable  teachers  to  prepare  pupils  for 
them  whilst  doing  the  Senior  Grade  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  course  for  entrance  might  be  the  Senior 
Grade  course  for  the  current  year  or  two  years  preced- 
ing. Managers  of  schools  would  have  no  inducement 
to  keep  clever  boys  at  school  past  the  seventeenth  year 
if  they  passed  with  honour  in  all  their  subjects,  seeing 
that  the  full  results  fees  would  be  paid  for  them ; and 
the  pupils  would  have  no  inducement  to  stay,  as  uni- 
versity scholarships,  sizarships,  and  exhibitions  would 
be  more  valuable  than  Senior  Grade  prizes  according 
to  our  suggestion.  The  age  for  the  Preparatory  Grade 
has  been  12  to  14  since  its  introduction  in  1892,  and 
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its  exhibitions  and  competitions  have  given  a great 
stimulus  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
sections  of  every  Intermediate  school,  and  that  at  a time 
■when  it  is  most  needed.  To  do  away  with  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  would  be  an  act  fraught  with  much 
•damage  to  the  Intermediate  system  generally,  how- 
ever it  might  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  classical 
schools,  whose  teachers  wish  to  spend  most  of  their 
time  and  energy  on  the  few  older  pupils  who  wish  to 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  university.  But  so  far 
.as  the  commercial  boys,  who  are  by  far  the  larger 
number  in  most  schools,  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
most  injurious.  The  introduction  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade  had  gone  far  to  wipe  out  the  widespread, 
■chief,  and  only  too  well-founded  objection  to  the 
Intermediate  system,  namely,  that  it  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  few  older  boys,  and  neglected  the 
younger  and  larger  number.  To  remove  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  then,  would  be  a most 
retrograde  act,  and  we  trust  the  Com- 
mission will  be  slow  to  adopt  so  suicidal  a pro- 
posal. Many  of  us  were  delighted  to  see,  from  Lord 
Justice.  FitzGibbon’s  evidence,  which  was  so  weighty 
.and  sound  on  most  points,  that  from  examination  of 
the  bare  facts  of  the  case  he  has  become  an  enthusiastic 
convert  to  the  side  of  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and 
commonsense,  I would  say.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  “ the  absence  of  competition  is  stagnation.” 
'This  saying  is  clearly  exemplified  during  the  present 
year  in  the  want  of  euergy  in  their  work  on  the  part 
of  boys  between  12  and  13,  as  compared  with  that  of 
boys  between  13  and  14.  The  former  are  prevented 
from  entering  for  the  examination  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  since  Intermediate  education  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland.  The  loss  in  the  way  of  stimulus 
to  pupils  between  12  and  13,  generally  a large 
number  in  schools,  and  to  the  managers  of  schools  in 
the  shape  of  results  fees,  is  very  serious.  I have 
never  noticed  any  evil  effects  from  competition  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade.  However,  the  stimulus  of 
competition  would  be  much  lessened  if  the  exhibi- 
tions were  diminished  in  value  as  I suggest.  I 
.am  astonished  at  the  evidence  of  Dr.  FitzGerald 
respecting  the  injury  of  competition  to  boys’  eyes.  In 
no  case  within  my  remembrance  has  a boy  who  came 
to  school  at  10  years  of  age  or  upwards  ever  had  his 
:siglit  perceptibly  injured  before  he  left  school — to 
wear  spectacles,  for  instance,  to  see  a black  board, 
say,  fourteen  feet  away.  To  allay  the  excitement 
caused  by  alarmist  testimony  of  this  kind,  the  Board 
might  see  to  it  that  text-books  prescribed  were 
printed  in  clear,  large  type  ; and  if  inspection  should 
be  intx-oduced,  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  in- 
spector to  examine  the  books  used  in  the  school, 
and  report  on  the  style  and  legibility  of  the  print. 
Although  I do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of 
science  in  the  Prepax-atory  Grade,  its  omission  is  not 
responsible  for  the  great  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  higher  grades  presenting  science  since 
1893.  In  that  year  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
introduced  new  rules,  according  to  which  i-esults  fees 
would  not  be  paid  by  the  Depai'tment  for  a pass  in 
elementary  science  subjects.  These  rules  were  most 
unsuitable  to  Irish  schools,  have  wrought  havoc 
■on  the  teaching  of  science  in  Ireland,  and  have 
had  much  to  do,  I believe,  with  the  falling-off  in 
science  pupils  of  late  years  in  the  higher  Intermediate 
grades.  I should  like  very  much,  my  lord,  to  give  my 
opinion  upon  a great  number  of  subjects,  but  you 
have  had  so  much  evidence  before  you  that  I hope 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I simply  confine  my  attention  to 
the  commercial  portion  of  the  question. 

11263.  If  you  please  1 — One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
with  the  principals  of  schools  is  the  large  number  of 
•classes.  It  is  most  desirable  to  have  as  few  necessary 
classes  as  possible.  I am  in  favour  of  boys  and  girls 
studying  the  same  course  in  the  main,  with  a number 
of  subjects  left  optional.  The  altered  and  enlarged 
Civil  Service  programme  now  embraces  Latin,  modem 
languages,  book-keeping,  and  shorthand,  and  corre- 
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sponds  in  almost  every  particular  with  the  present  Fd>.  17,  1839 
programme  of  Intermediate  schools,  mox-e  particu-  j[r  .lames 
larly  of  commercial  schools.  The  applied  sciences,  Pvpur.  m.a. 
again,  are  studied  chiefly  with  a view  to  teaching  after- 
wards, or  in  the  interests  of  technical  education,  aixd 
should  be  part  of  the  px-ogramme  of  both  a grammar 
school  and  a commercial  school  as  optional  subjects. 

The  Intermediate  courses,  then,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, ax-e  reduced  to  two — the  grammar  school  and 
the  commercial.  It  is  impossible  to  give  either  a true 
university  or  commercial  education  without  imparting 
a good  general  prepax-atox-y  education  first  as  a 
foundation. 

Chairman. — I beg  your  pax-don,  Mr.  Pyper ; we  will 
now  adjoui-n  till  a quarter  past  two,  and  you  can  then 
finish  your  statement. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

11264.  Now,  will  you  please  proceed  with  your 
statement? — University  and  commercial  boys,  there- 
fore, should  at  first  have  the  same  course  of  study, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  distinctive  subjects,  which 
should  be  left  optional.  When  a certain  stage  is 
reached,  natux-ally  the  Preparato-y  Grade,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  specialisation.  The  chief  defect  of  the 
Intermediate  system,  in  my  opinion,  is  that,  as  at 
present  administex-ed,  it  is  applicable  to  the  few, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  many.  Lord  Reay,  in  a speech 
recently  delivered  in  London,  said:  “Undoubtedly, 
the  far  gx-eater  majority  of  British  lads  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education  became  men  of  business.” 

Another  eminent  authority  in  our  own  country,  the 
Rectorof  theCatholic  University, told yourCommission 
the  other  day,  that  only  about  one-sixtlx  of  the  Irish' 
youth  went  to  professions.  The  remaining  five-sixths, 
as  a rule,  of  course,  go  to  business.  But,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  this  large  and  impox-tant  majox-ity  lias 
in  the  past  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
Intermediate  system.  Almost  all  Irish  secondax-y 
schools,  till  quite  recently,  were  grammar  or  classical 
schools,  with  a plan  of  study  adapted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  universities.  The  requirements  of 
commerce  wex-e  ignored  as  unworthy  of  the  exalted 
dignity  of  the  grammar  school  teachers  and  their 
pupils,  and  the  chief  attention  was  bestowed  on  a few 
pupils  who  wex-e  likely  to  get  entrance  scholax-ships 
or  sizarships  at  the  universities.  Somewhat  recently 
the  board  of  govex-nors  of  one  of  these  leading 
classical  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  advertising 
for  a head  mathematical  master,  took  care  to  add  to  the 
qualifications  required,  that  “ he  should  be  able  to  teach 
ax-ithmetic,”  thus  showing  that  head  mathematical 
masters  in  some  classical  schools  either  did  not  know 
how  to  teach  arithmetic,  or  ignox-ed  it.  Other  com- 
mex-cial  subjects  receive  similar  treatment,  it  is  to 
be  feared.  The  principal  of  a Belfast  school,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  stated  that  he  con- 
sidex-ed  that  “no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  would 
waste  a boy’s  valuable  time  on  the  commex-cial  pox-tion 
of  any  language,"  implying  either  that  the  commercial 
portions  were  sufficiently  taught  in  the  schools  alx-eady 
by  teaching  the  ordinary  coux-se,  or  that  they  were  of 
no  value  to  the  pupil  even  if  they  were  acquired.  As 
regards  commex-cial  geography  and  commex-cial  history, 
they  wex-e  not  taught  in  Irish  schools  ten  years  ago 
for  a very  important  reason;  no  text-books  were 
then  published,  which  could  be  used  in  the  systematic 
teaching  of  these  subjects.  As  regards  the  commercial 
parts  of  a language,  if  thex-e  is  any  portion  of  a boy’s 
commercial  education  which  can  be  imparted  at 
school,  and  cannot  be  learned  in  the  business  office 
afterwards,  it  is  the  commercial  portion.  It  seems 
absux-d  that  a boy  should  pass  through  the  Senior 
Grade  with  honours  in  Fx-ench,  for  instance,  and  not 
know  the  names  of  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  com- 
merce, as  is  the  case  now  with  boys  who  do  not  take 
the  commercial  course.  No  wonder  the  ignorance  of 
English  and  Irish  boys  who  have  been  through  French 
and  Gex-man  at  school,  is  a standing  joke.  The  two 
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great  commercial  educational  organisations  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  been  called  into  existence 
of  late  years,  just  because  of  the  defective  commercial 
education  given  in  the  schools  generally,  and  of  the 
commercial  portion  of  the  Continental  languages  in 
particular.  The  Society  of  Arts  considers  a commer- 
cial knowledge  of  French  of  such  importance,  that  it 
will  give  a first  class  certificate  to  no  candidate  at 
the  examinations  who  does  not  answer  satisfactorily 
in  the  commercial  or  scientific  portion  of  the  examina- 
tion papers.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  Irish 
headmasters  think  that  their  duty  is  to  teach  boys 
only  those  subjects  which  “ can  never  be  degraded  by 
any  utilitarian  application.”  The  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  might  be  supposed  to  know  something  of 
commercial  requirements,  and  it  lays  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  a sound  commercial  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages.  At  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and 
certificates,  held  under  the  auspices  of  its  Commercial 
Education  Committee  on  the  2nd  December  last,  in  the 
Mansion  House,  Loudon,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  pre- 
sided, said,  “ One  great  deficiency  which  had  existed  for 
a large  number  of  years,  and  which  had  been  felt  in 
many  quarters,  was  one  which  at  the  present  moment 
was  engaging  very  serious  attention — he  referred 
to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  all  large  houses  of 
business  in  obtaining  various  employees,  more  especi- 
ally for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade,  skilled  in  the  use 
of  foreign  languages,  and  particularly  French  and 
German.”  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Education  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce),  at  the  same  meeting  said  : “ By  the 
absence  of  commercial  education,  which  was  practi- 
cally the  complement  of  technical  education,  we  failed 
to  teach  commercial  organisation  and  the  value  of  the 
instruments  of  international  trade — such  as  foreign 
languages,  and  the  best  systems  and  best  methods  of 
business,  and  thus  we  largely  restricted  our  distri- 
butive commerce.  In  that  respect  Great  Britain  had 
been  greatly  defective,  and  we  had  been  outstripped 
by  other  nations.”  He  then  went  on  to  show  that  our 
defective  commercial  education,  especially  in  Con- 
tinental languages,  led  to  most  serious  results.  One 
of  these  was  that  on  account  of  the  superior  com- 
mercial education  given  on  the  Continent,  where  boys 
were  taught,  as  a rule,  two  foreign  languages,  con- 
tinental youth  were  swarming  into  our  large  business 
centres,  and  ousting  our  own  young  menfrom  lucrative 
situations.  Another,  and  more  serious  result,  was  that 
our  defective  commercial  education  was  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  decline  of  our  commerce  of  late 
years.  On  this  point  Sir  Albert  Rollit  said  : “ When 
they  saw  that  the  exports  of  our  country  between 
1890-91  and  the  present  time  had  declined  5 per 
cent.,  while  those  of  other  nations  had  largely  increased 
at  rates  from  20  per  cent,  downwards,  including 
France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Russia, 
those  were  figures  which  should  lead  them  to  give 
attention  to  secondary  education.  Secondary  educa- 
tion to-day  in  Ireland,”  in  the  direction  of  the  grammar 
school  is  excellent.  We  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  Ireland  is  at  least  equal  to  both  England  and 
Scotland  in  this  matter.  The  large  towns  and  cities 
of  Great  Britain  have  gone  in  of  late  for  education  on 
the  lines  of  the  programmes  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  are  en- 
tirely commercial.  Ireland  has  not  to  any  extent 
done  so.  and  is,  consequently,  much  behind  England 
and  Scotland  in  commercial  education,  just  as  England 
and  Scotland  are  immeasurably  behind  Continental 
nations.  In  proof  ol'  the  latter,  look  at  a few  facts 
related  by  Sir  A.  Rollit.  In  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  referred,  speaking  of  Great  Britain,  he  said  : 

“ While  we  had  been  practically  doing  nothing  for 
commercial  education,  other  nations  had  been  doing  a 
very  great  deal,  and  when  they  found  that  fact,  surely 
they  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  pro- 
bably one  cause  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  our 
trade  been  placed.  Paris  had  had  for  some  time  three 


high  schools  of  Commerce,  established  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  other  day  a new 
one  had  been  founded  under  the  same  auspices  ; 
in  Prussia  there  were  no  less  than  186  schools 
of  commerce,  accommodating  some  15,000  students,, 
and  in  Germany  the  number  of  such  schools  providing; 
commercial  education  was  very  large.  That  had  been 
mostly  accomplished  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years.  They  might  go  in  Germany,  not  to  one  of  the. 
great  ports  or  towns,  but  to  remote  places  in  the  in- 
terior, and  find  over  a school  door  such  a notice  as. 
his — “ Only  English  will  be  spoken  in  this  room 
to-day,"  whilst  in  Hamburg  compulsory  tuition  had. 
been  given  in  English  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  need  of  commercial  education  was  further  illus- 
trated by  what  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  discovered, 
namely,  that  in  our  own  city  offices  a large  number  of 
clerks  were  employed  who  were  ‘ made  in  Germany.’ 
That  was  to  be  regretted  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  English  clerk.”  No  one  who  considers  these  facts, 
can  doubt  for  a moment  that  they  give  us  an  accurate, 
though  gloomy,  idea  of  the  state  of  commercial  educa- 
tion across  the  Channel.  A ni  it  is  to  be  feared  we 
are  even  worse  off  in  Ireland.  In  view,  then,  of  the 
undoubtedly  backward  state  of  commercial,  as  opposed 
to  grammar  school  education,  and  especially  the  pre- 
ponderating number  of  Irish  youth  who  need  commer- 
cial education  as  compared  with  the  other  class,  1 
would  respectfully  submit  that  improvement  of  the 
Intermediate  system  in  the  direction  of  commercial 
education  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  true  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  introduced  a commercial  element  into 
their  programme  eight  years  ago.  I have  no  hesi- 
tation, however,  in  saying  that,  having  adopted  it,, 
and  got  all  the  good  out  of  it  that  it  contained,  some 
of  us  have  found  it  very  imperfect.  It  is  valuable  up 
to  a certain  point,  but  it  is  defective  as  to  its  range  of 
subjects,  the  value  attached  to  them,  and  the  time  at 
which  some  of  them  are  introduced.  The  Commercial 
Prizes  are  its  most  useful  item,  and  have  given  a 
much-needed  stimulus  to  commercial  schools.  I would 
recommend  that  they  should  be  increased  in  number. 
As  regards  the  exhibitions,  I consider  them  much  too- 
large  in  all  the  grades.  This  is  the  chief  cause,  I 
believe,  of  over-competition.  By  lowering  them  in 
value,  and  doubling  them  in  number,  the  competition 
would  be  spread  over  a large  number  which  is  confined 
to  the  few  at  present.  The  money  value  would  he  big 
enough  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  temptation  to 
over-competition  would  be  lessened,  if  not  entirely 
removed.  The  evils  of  over-compeiition  are  at  pre- 
sent confined  to  the  few.  The  special  Commercial 
Certificates  might  be  made  very  valuable,  which  they 
are  not  at  present.  They  are  not  known,  and  conse- 
quently not  valued  in  business  circles.  The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  induced  300  of  the  leading 
London  business  houses  to  give  preference  for  situations, 
to  candidates  holding  their  certificates.  The  Interme- 
diate Board  could  doubtless  do  likewise  with  regard  to- 
their  Commercial  Certificates,  and  thus  greatly  enhance 
their  value.  The  commercial  course  should  begin 
with  12  years  of  age  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ; it 
begins  at  10  in  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Preparatory  Grade  student  should  be  deemed 
to  have  passed  in  the  commercial  course  if  he  passed 
in  English,  ordinary  arithmetic,  algebra,  book-keepings 
or  shorthand,  and  ordinary  French  or  German. 
Book-keeping  and  shorthand  should  be  taught  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  from  the  age  of  12.  A great 
authority  (Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.)  has  said, 

“ Book-keeping  is  the  basis  of  business”  ; and  short- 
hand has  now  become  a necessity  for  the  commercial, 
boy.  As  the  age  at  which  most  boys  go  to  business, 
roughly  speaking,  is  between  15  and  16,  it  is. 
impossible  to  get  the  average  commercial  boy  proficient 
in  these  subjects  if  he  does  not  commence  their  study 
until  he  is  upwards  of  14,  whicli  he  is  required  now 
to  do,  if  he  follows  the  Intermediate  programme.  I 
should  say,  my  lord,  we  commercial  teachers  cannot 
follow  the  programme ; they  are  bound  to  begin  these 
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subjects  at  the  earlier  age.  The  rale  of  practice  in 
arithmetic  should  be  included  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade.  Boys  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  this 
rule  before  they  are  14.  Several  subjects  which  are 
■essential  to  a thorough  commercial  programme  are 
ignored,  such  as  penmanship,  dictation,  reading, 
elocution,  and  mental  arithmetic  in  all  the  grades, 
typewriting  from  the  Junior  Grade  upwards,  con- 
versation in  foreign  languages  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades,  and  outlines  of  political  economy  in 
the  Senior  Grade.  I am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
Applying  examination  to  some  of  those  subjects ; 
nevertheless  they  must  of  necessity  have  a place  in  a 
liberal  and  practical  programme  of  commercial  educa  - 
tion. Their  non-inclusion  is  a serious  defect.  Inspec- 
tion, if  introduced,  might  also  deal  with  these  subjects. 
I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  having  an  equivalent  for 
dictation  by  settiug  a paper  for  correction  containing 
misspelled  words,  without  punctuation  and  without 
■capital  letters.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  using 
that  as  a substitute  for  dictation. 

11265.  We  do  that ; we  have  set  questions  of  that 
nature  1 — In  the  Intermediate  Board  1 

12266.  Yes.  But  no  matter;  go  on  with  your 
■statement  1 — I think  we  have  not  had  it.  We  have 
had  copying  manuscript,  but  that  is  quite  a different 
thing.  This  document  might  also  be  made  a test  of 
penmanship,  which  is  in  the  first  rank  of  commercial 
subjects,  and  at  present  is  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
I believe  that  penmanship  has  gone  back  50  per  cent, 
•since  the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate  system  into 
Ireland.  But  perhaps  the  low  marks  given  to  com- 
mercial subjects,  as  compared  with  marks  given  to 
those  of  the  other  courses  is  the  commercial  boy’s 
greatest  handicap.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  great 
mass  of  evidence  before  your  Commission  is  in  favour 
of  equalising  the  marks  of  the  respective  courses. 
The  glaring  inequality  of  the  marks  of  the  present 
programme  will  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  marks 
ot  the  classical  with  those  of  the  commercial  sub- 
jects. On  the  classical  side  we  have,  for  Latin, 
1,200  marks;  for  Greek,  1,200  marks ; making  a 
total  of  2,400  marks.  On  the  commercial  side  we 
have,  for  Commercial  English,  400  marks ; for  Com- 
mercial French,  200  marks  ; for  Commercial  German, 
200  marks ; for  Spanish  or  Italian,  200  marks  ; for 
Book-keeping,  200  marks ; and  for  Shorthand,  300 
marks ; making  a total  of  1 ,500  marks.  This  gives  the 
purely  coinmercialsubjects  1,500  marks,  as  against  the 
the  pimely  classical  subjects  2,400  marks. 

11267.  Dr.  Barkley. — That  is  not  an  alternative. 
Those  commercial  language  papers  are  in  addition  to 
the  papers  set  on  the  languages  1 — But  a pupil  must 
take  one  or  the  other ; the  work  of  both  is  too  much 
to  be  overtaken  in  the  year. 

11268.  He  must  take  both  together.  If  he  takes 
the  commercial  he  must  take  the  other  also  1 — That 
is  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  system.  Few  stu- 
dents, however,  take  more  than  one  foreign  language 
in  their  course.  This  would  give  600  commercial 
marks  as  against  2,400  classical.  But  if  we  suppose 
two  modern  languages  to  be  taken,  this  would  give 
800  purely  commercial  marks  as  against  2,400 
•classical.  In  other  words,  in  the  Intermediate  system, 
it  is  three  to  one  against  the  commercial  boy,  so  far  as 
attainable  marks  are  concerned.  What  are  some  of 
the  necessary  results  of  this  inequality  1 I irst,  com- 
mercial schools,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  running,  must 
keep  up  as  large  a staff  of  teachers  as  the  neighbour- 
ing grammar  schools,  while  they  have  not  the  same 
means  of  paying  them  in  the  shape  of  results  fees, 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  this  clear  by  quoting 
the  opinion  of  the  head  master  of  Molesworth  School, 
Dublin,  an  opinion  which  will  be  endorsed  by  all 
managers  of  commercial  schools.  He  said : •*  The 
system  does  not  give  opportunities  for  earning  results 
fees  to  the  commercial  class  of  boys  to  the  same 
extent  as  to  the  other  class" — meaning  the  classical. 
Secondly,  there  is  a strong  temptation  put  in  the  way 


of  clever  boys  intended  for  business,  to  go  in  for  a 
classical  education  in  order  to'  seeure  the  rewards 
which  cannot  be  had  on  the  commercial  side,  to  the 
prolonged,  if  not  irretrievable,  injury  of  the  boy’s 
future  career  in  life.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a 
clever  boy  intended  for  business,  who  succeeds  in 
in  taking  a £20  exhibition  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade.  Elated  by  his  success  in  taking  so  big  a 
sum,  he  is  tempted  to  go  on  with  the  Junior,  Middle, 
and  Senior  Grades,  on  the  only  lines — namely,  classical 
lines,  by  which  he  could  possibly  succeed  in  taking 
the,  to  him,  large  sums  of  money,  £20,  £30,  and 
£50  respectively.  He  must  now  enter  the  merchant’s 
office,  but  is  utterly  unfit  to  do  the  work  he  is  called 
upon  to  do.  What  avails  it  now  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  niceties  of  Homer  and  Livy,  if  he  cannot  take 
a shorthand  note  of  his  master’s  instructions,  detect  a 
wrong  entry  in  a ledger,  perform  a mental  calculation 
in  arithmetic,  or  find  the  true  and  false  discount  on  a 
bill  ? The  child  has  been  trained  up  in  the  way  in 
which  he  should  not  have  gone,  only  to  find  that  when 
he  is  old  he  must  depart  from  it,  with  his  chance  of 
success  in  life  greatly  diminished,  if  not  destroyed. 

11269.  Most  Rev.  Dr.WALsn. — And  long  before  he 
gets  old  1 — Yes.  This  is  not  a description  of  an  isolated 
case ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  common  in  com- 
mercial schools.  Thirdly,  many  young  people  in- 
tended for  business,  who  have  been  induced  to  go  on 
to  the  Senior  Grade,  in  the  way  just  described,  find- 
ing themselves  prepared  to  enter  the  University,  and 
too  old  to  go  to  business,  choose  the  former.  The  re- 
sult, in  the  North  of  Ireland  at  least,  is  that  the  pro- 
fessions are  fast  becoming  overcrowded.  Fourthly, 
the  interests  of  the  many  are  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
few,  since  the  commercial  boys  in  Intermediate  schools 
are  to  the  other  class  in  the  proportion  of  5 to  1.  The 
sole  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  equalise  the  marks  of 
the  subjects  which  are  essential  to  the  grammar  school 
and  the  commercial  courses  respectively.  This  will 
give  commercial  schools  and  boys  fair  play,  and  nothing 
else  will.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  courses  be 
framed  so  as  to  have  regard  to  the  ultimate  destination 
in  life  of  the  student,  which  undoubtedly  they  should 
be.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  marks  of  the 
courses  may  be  equalised  : — (1)  increase  the  marks  of 
the  present  commercial  subjects;  (2)  add  to  them 
additional  subjects  essential  to  commercial  education  ; 
(3)  or  both.  All  the  commercial  subjects  at  present 
on  the  programme  could  possibly  bear  some,  and  others 
considerable,  increase.  First,  book-keeping,  a subject 
which,  notwithstanding  its  importance  and  necessity 
in  every  business,  and  the  time  it  takes  the  average 
boy  to  master  it,  only  gets  200  marks — it  ought  at 
least  to  have  400.  Secondly,  shorthand  is  entitled  to 
400,  instead  of  300  marks.  Thirdly,  the  greatest  in- 
crease, however,  is  needed  in  the  commercial  portions 
of  thelanguages.  Commercial  English,  especially  con- 
sidering the  addition  to  it  of  the  Primer  of  Business 
this  year,  should  have  600  marks  instead  of  400. 
Commercial  German,  French,  &c.,  should  each  be  in- 
creased by  100  marks.  The  addition  of  a few  of  the 
other  essentially  commercial  subjects  would  equalise 
the  purely  classical  and  the  purely  commercial 
courses.  In  conclusion,  I consider  the  Intermediate 
programme  too  much  for  the  year  ; generally  speaking, 
in  fact,  the  youth  of  Ireland  have  little  or  no 
youth  at  the  present  time;  they  have  too  much 
to  do. 

11270  Chairman.— Just  one  ortwo  questions  with 
reference  to  that.  You  received  our  memorandum 
for  the  information  of  witnesses  1 — I did,  my  lord,  but 
I have  not  a copy. 

11271.  That  is  no  matter.  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
commercial  students  should  compete  with  students 
taking  the  grammar  school  course  for  an  exhibition, 
or  should  there  be  two  separate  courses,  one  a 
grammar  school  course  and  the  other  a commercial 
school  course,  with  exhibitions  in  each  ? — Up  to  the 
Preparatory  Grade  thev  ought  to  have  comnetition  on 
4 E 2 


Feb.  17,  1893. 
Mr.  James 
I’yper,  m.a. 
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Tcb.  17. 1899.  a common  course,  but  beyond  that  they  ought  to  be 
Mr.  James  separate. 

Pyper,  m.a.  11272.  And  the  competition  ought  to  be  between  the 
students  goirg  in  for  the  particular  course? — There 
could  be  a competition  between  all  if  the  marks  were 
equalised. 

11273.  That  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  do.  But 
which  do  you  prefer — that  we  should  alter  our  pro- 
gran  me  in  the  way  that  you  have  suggested,  or  that 
we  should  frame  separate  courses,  having  in  each 
separate  course  certain  compulsory  subjects  and  cer- 
tain optional  subjects  ? — I would  prefer  that  you  sh<  uld 
have  competition,  as  I suggest — allcompetingtogetber 
— if  it  can  he  done;  if  not,  then,  of  course,  the 
alternative, 

11274.  How  do  you  mean  “ if  it  can  be  done;”  of 
course  it  can  be  done,  but  the  question  is  whether  the 
commercial  student  would  not  be  handicapped  in  that 
race? — He  would  not  be  if  the  commercial  marks  are 
equal  to  the  classical. 

11275.  Eut  the  subjects  represented  by  the  marks 
must  be  of  equal  difficulty  ? — I think  they  could  be 
made  so,  as  I have  shown. 

Chairman.— The  matter  is  referred  to  in  the  memo- 
randum of  questions,  and  doubtless  you  considered  it, 
so  I have  no  need  to  press  you  on  the  matter.  I have 
no  further  question  to  trouble  you  with. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I have  no  questions  to  ask. 

11276.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I only  wanted  to  know 
this.  You  know  a good  deal  of  Belfast,  I suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

11277.  Are  there  many  French  or  German  clerks 
in  Belfast  ? — There  are  a considerable  number. 

11278.  About  how  many—  do  you  know  many 
yourself? — In  nearly  all  the  large  business  houses, 
especially  linen  houses,  there  is  one,  sometimes  there 
are  two.  In  such  houses  as  York-street  Mill,  and 
Henry  Matter  and  Co.’s,  there  are  three,  and  from 
one  to  three  in  the  large  business  houses  generally. 

11279.  When  you  were  comparing  the  .'classical 
course  with  the  commercial,  you  only  compared  the 
commercial  French,  but  surely  in  order  to  know  the 
commercial  French  a boy  must  know  the  ordinary 
French  ? — Yes. 

11280.  I thought  you  only  took  200  marks? — Yes, 
but  the  ordinary  French  course  is  really  on  both  sides. 

11281.  It  may  or  may  not  be.  If  a boy  takes 
Greek  and  Latin  he  need  not  know  French? — More 
boys  of  the  classical  side,  I would  say,  take  French 
and  German  than  do  the  boys  on  the  commercial  side, 
as  a rule,  in  Belfast : they  are  optional  on  both  sides. 

11282.  I do  not  think  you  are  making  a fair  com- 
parison when  you  only  compare  the  commercial 
French.  Some  of  the  commercial  people  tell  us  that 
if  a boy  knows  the  ordinary  language  those  technical 
terms  are  easily  learnt  later? — That  would  be  utterly 
impossible  ; the  courses  are  widely  apart.  I know 
that  as  a practical  teacher. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I am  only  telling  you  what 
other  witnesses  have  told  us.  , 

O’Conor  Don. — I do  not  want  to  ask  you  any- 
thing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Nor  do  I. 

11283.  Dr.  Barkley. — As  regards  the  commercial 
course  in  languages,  do  you  think  the  course  as  pre- 
scribed in  our  programme  is  really  a suitable  course 
for  educational  purposes? — I think  it  is,  on  the 
whole. 

11284.  We  had  illustrations  given  the  other  day  of 
the  character  of  the  questions  set  in  some  of  the  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  it  seemed  to  be  shown  that  a 
boy  exam  bred  in  Italian  required  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  phraseology  of  one  particular 
business,  a boy  examined  in  German  required  to  be 


acquainted  with  the  commercial  phraseology  of  another 
particular  business,  and  a boy  examined  in  French  re- 
quired to  be  acquainted  with  the  commercial  phrase- 
ology of  another  particular  business  ; and  there  was  no 
notice  beforehand  in  the  pi  ogrr.mir.es  that  these 
particular  businesses  wer  e to  form  the  subject  of 
examination? — It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a, 
boy  who  simply  learns  the  ordinary  course  in  any  of 
the  modern  Continental  languages  to  do  the  business  of 
a commercial  house  without  learning  the  commercial 
terms  and  phrases ; the  prograu  me  of  education  must 
cover  both  the  commercial  and  the  ordinary  course, 
from  the  commercial  standpoint. 

11285.  But  there  are  some  things  you  would  expect 
a boy  who  had  made  any  progress  in  foreign  languages- 
to  know  something  about ; for  instance,  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  decimal 
system  of  coinage  ; but  if  you  taker  he  phrase  ole  gv  of  a 
particular  business,  is  that  not  likely  to  be  learnt 
better-  when  a boy  has  entered  the  business  than  at- 
school  beforehand,  when  he  does  not  know  what  busi- 
ness he  is  going  to  enter? — It  is  just  this  difficulty 
that  called  into  existence  the  commercial  programmes: 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Society 
of  Arts— because  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  foreign 
clerks  who  take  away  situations  frcm  British  youth. 

11286.  But  is  not  the  education  in  foreign  languages: 
which  is  given  in  Continental  countries  rather  a 
general  education  in  the  languages  than  in  the  com- 
mercial phraseology  in  t se  in  a particular  country  ? — 
The  ordinary  French  and  German  courses  do  not  cover 
commercial  phraseology  at  all  in  our  programme. 

11287.  I know  that,  but  I am  speaking  of  the  edu- 
cation in  Germany  itself.  When  a boy  is  taught 
English  in  Germany,  is  he  not  taught  rather  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  ordinary  English  than  taught  the 
phraseology  of  a particular  business  in  England  ? — Oh, 
I could  not  answer  that ; but  I do  know  that  the 
German  and  French  youth  are  quite  equal  to  the 
work  they  are  asked  to  do  in  large  business  houses  in 
London.  I have  been  over  there  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  finding  that  out.  They  must  have  been  taught 
commercial  phraseology. 

11288.  But,  surely,  a boy  must  begin  by  acquiring 
a good  general  knowledge  of  the  language  before  lie 
begins  learning  the  technical  terms  of  a particular 
trade? — Quite  so;  the  ordinary  first,  and  the  other 
comes  after. 

11289.  If  the  commercial  course  were. to  be  a quite 
separate  course,  with  its  own  subjects,  would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  set  a complete  paper  on  French,  con- 
taining the  ordinary  French,  as  well  as  whatever 
commercial  French  a boy  was  expected  to  have  learnt 
at  school  ? — That  is  my  own  opinion.  Eventually  I 
believe  the  schools  will  be  separated  into  the  classical, 
or  grammar,  schools,  and  the  commercial  schools, 
as  they  have  been  on  the  Continent,  and  as  they 
have  been  in  America ; but  for  the  present  in  Ireland 
the  two  courses  are  so  mixed  up  in  every  Intermediate 
school  they  must  go  together. 

11290.  But  I understand  that  on  the  Continent  if 
a boy  learns  a language,  he  does  not  learn  how  to  apply 
that  language  to  business  purposes  at  school  ; he 
learns  that  after  ? — He  must  do  it  at  school,  from  the 
fact  that  hundreds — I may  say  thousands — of  French 
and  German  youth  are  quite  able  to  enter  upon  the 
business  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Belfast  houses, 
when  they  come  to  this  country. 

11291.  But  do  you  think  they  come  dire.ct  from 
school,  or  do  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  Germany 
before  coming  to  London? — They  come  direct  from 
school.  I was  on  the  Continent  a little  while  ago, 
and  I made  it  a point  to  ask  about  that,  and  I found 
that  they  were  taught  the  commercial  parts  of  the 
language  at  school — otherwise  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do  the  work. 

11292.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Are  they  put  in 
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charge  of  a department  when  they  come  ? — No ; they 
are  under  some  one  for  a time. 

11293.  During  that  time  of  subordinate  service 
could  they  not  learn  the  technicalities  of  the  busi- 
ness'?— Well,  of  course  they  could,  but  it  is  not  the 
work  of  the  business  firm  to  teach  them. 

11294.  In  the  office  they  become  familiar  with 
these  terms  ? — It  is  a long  time  before  it  can  be  done, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  French  and  German  youth  are 
employed  simply  because  the  English  boys  cannot  do 
it  in  a reasonably  short  time. 

11295.  Dr.  Barkley. — Some  of  the  higher  com- 
mercial colleges  on  the  Continent  are  really  colleges 
for  boys  who  have  passed  through  them  school  course, 
and  wish  to  get  a special  commercial  education  after 
they  have  completed  their  school  course,  say  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen? — The , London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  begin  their  commercial  course 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and  take  it  right  through  till  the 
boy  goes  to  business — as  a rule  at  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
That  is  what  is  wanted  in  England,  and  I am  sure  in 
Ireland  as  well. 

11296.  Then  you  think  the  commercial  course 
would  naturally  come  to  an  end  about  the 
a<*e  of  sixteen  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
leading  business  houses  in  Belfast,  as  Dr. 
Martin  knows,  will  not  take  a boy  over  sixteen  ; they 
like  them  about  fifteen,  and  the  Intermediate  is  of  no 
use  to  the  commercial  boys,  as  a rule,  beyond  sixteen. 

11297.  Then  there  is  no  use  in  having  a special 
commercial  side  in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — I would  say 
it  should  be  there  for  those  who  can  afford  the  time, 
and  want,  perhaps,  to  become  correspondents  or 
travellers  on  the  Continent  afterwards,  or  to  do  the 
higher  kinds  of  commercial  work. 

11298.  Then  it  might  be  there,  but  there  would 
only  be  a comparatively  small  number  of  commercial 
pupils  who  would  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of  it?— 
My  own  experience  is  that  we  rax-ely  have  more  than 
two  boys — we  have  two  boys  this  year — in  the  Middle 
Grade,  and  two  in  the  Senior  ; sometimes  there  are 
three  or  four  ; but  taking  all  the  schools  over  the 
country  there  are  very  few  boys— very  few  indeed. 

11299.  Do  you  remember  that  a number  of  years 
ago  the  Intermediate  Board  tried  the  experiment  of 
having  a distinct  commercial  course.  At  present  it  is 
not  a ^separate  course,  it  is  merely  the  permission  to 
take  certain  optional  subjects  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  ?— Yes,  but  the  evil  of  that  was  that  the  marks 
were  so  low  that  the  boys  could  not  get  the  benefit  of 
exhibitions  and  prizes  by  taking  those  subjects. 

11300.  Chairman. — Could  not  obtain  an  equal 
amount  of  results  fees?— No,  that  is  also  simply 


impossible. 

11301.  Dr.  Barkley. — We  were  told  that  the 
main  fault  of  that  programme  was  that  it  began  at 
the  Middle  Grade?— It  began  where  there  was  nothing, 
or  almost  nothing,  to  be  done. 

11302.  That  is  what  we  were  told — that  it  ought 
to  have  begun  at  an  earlier  period  ?— It  would  not 
pay  the  piper  to  begin  at  the  Middle  Grade. 

11303.  I think  you  teach  both  boys  and  girls  in 
your  school  ? — We  do. 

11304.  Are  there  many  girls  who  come  to  your 
school  with  a view  to  going  to  business  afterwards  ?— 
The  last  two  years  I think  there  were  about  140  ; 
on  the  average  70  girls  go  to  business  from  our  place 


annually. 

11305.  And  do  they  leave  at  the  same  ages  as  the 
boys,  at  sixteen  say  Generally  earlier,  but  they 
want  chiefly  the  two  subjects  (besides  the  ordinary 
English  course  and  arithmetic),  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. I should  say  that  typewriting  is  now  fast 
taking  the  place  of  shorthand,  and  I believe  it  will 
eventually  largely  supersede  it.  What  I mean  by 
that  is  this— that  where  young  fellows  were  formeily 


called  into  the  office  to  get  the  instructions  from  the  a.a  it,  1899. 
head  man  of  the  business,  and  take  them  down  in  Mr.  James 
shorthand,  the  head  man  now  simply  dictates  his  Pyper,  >i.a. 
letter  to  the  typewriter,  who  takes  it  down  without 
the  use  of  shorthand.  If  you  can  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  typewriting  I should  say  you 
ought  to  do  it,  and  I think  it  could  be  done  in  the 
way  I have  previously  mentioned. 

Jr  11306.  We  were  told  by  one  witness  that  type- 
writing is  very  badly  paid,  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  young  peopde  to  go  in  for  a secondary 
course  of  education  in  order  to  get  employed  as  type- 
writers ? — My  experience  is  quite  the  reverse.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  you  should  have  type- 
writing in  your  programme,  and  if  possible  examine 
in  it. 

11307.  But  have  girls  who  are  employed  in  type- 
writing any'  prospects  in  the  future  of  getting  into  a 
better  position  in  the  business? — Well,  the  clerical  work 
of  the  offices  in  Belfast  is  now  being  largely  done  by 
girls,  and  of  course  the  boys  are  put  to  the  one  side. 

11308.  But  have  those  girls  any  prospect  of  rising 
to  the  higher  positions  as  they  gain  experience,  or  are 
they  likely  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they 
enter  the  business  ? — Comparatively  few  rise  to  very 
much ; they  get  a living,  that  is  about  all. 

1 1 309.  So  it  does  not  look  as  if  typewriting  was  a sub- 
ject that  would  encourage  girls  to  go  in  for  special 
secondary  education  ? — Oh , if  a girl  has  ability,  and 
is  otherwise  educated,  she  can  make  a living,  and  a 
good  living,  by  typewriting. 

11310.  She  could  learn  typewriting,  and  go  into  an 
office  for  the  purpose  of  typewriting,  if  she  had  re- 
ceived simply  the  ordinary  primary  school  education 
could  she  not? — She  could  succeed  better  with  a 
secondary  education. 

11311.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— In  this  matter  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  I believe,  some  few  years 
ago,  shorthand  was  regarded  as  an  accomplishment 
in  a clerk  ? — It  was. 

11312.  And  at  that  time  it  commanded  a sub- 
stantial additional  salary  or  remuneration  ?— Yes. 

11313.  But  now  I believe  it  is  becoming  so  general, 
that  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  getting  into  an 
office,  so  that,  important  as  it  is,  it  no  longer  com- 
mands any  special  advantage  ?— In  most  busmess 
places  in  Belfast  now  they  will  not  take  a boy  who 
does  not  know  shorthand. 


11314.  That  being  so,  shorthand  is  a very  important 
part  of  commercial  education  ? — Most  important. 

11315.  What  use  does  a boy  make  of  shorthand 
when  he  goes  into  an  office  in  Belfast  ? Do  they  put 
books  and  papers  before  him,  and  ask  him  to  copy  out 
as  much  as  he  can  of  them  in  shorthand  ?— No,  Ins 
chief  work  is  in  taking  the  instructions  of  those  in  the 
office  who  are  over  him. 

11316.  These  instructions  are  given  out  verbally  or 
orally  - and  they  are  taken  down  in  shorthand  ? lliey 
are  taken  down  in  shorthand. 

11317.  What  do  you  think  of  a system  of  com- 
mercial education  that  does  not  recognise  that  use  of 
shorthand  at  all?— I would  think  it  is  most  defective. 

11318.  But  is  not  that  our  present  system? — We 
have  shorthand  in  the  present  system. 


11319.  Yes;  writing  things  from  one  piece  of  paper 
on  to  another— what  do  you  think  of  that  as  a test  of 
shorthand  in  an  examination  ?— As  tests,  I think  they 
are  on  the  whole  fairly  good— as  tests  of  the  know- 


ledge ot  tne  pupn. 

11320.  Is  there  any  test  whatever  of  the  capacity 
of  the  student  to  take'  down  anything  from  dictation  ? 


LI 32V  In  our  present  system?— No,  not  in  dic- 
ion  • there  is  none  in  our  present  system. 

[1322.  But  do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  to 
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l’eh.  17.  1893.  have  such  a test  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
Mr.  James  if  it  could  be  done  ; but  still  the  present  system  tests 
Pyper,  m.a.  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 

12323.  Tests  his  knowledge — but  does  it  test  his 
power  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  the  one  and  only 
form  in  which  lie  will  be  called  on  to  apply  it  in  a 
merchant’s  office  ? — Not  in  that  particular  form,  but 
it  tests  his  power  to  write  so  many  words  a minute. 

11324.  Do  you  nob  know  that  it  is  an  essentially 
different  thing  to  copy  out  in  shorthand  a number  of 
woi'ds  from  a book,  and  to  take  down  in  shorthand 
from  dictation — and  that  the  one  really  gives  no  clue 
to  the  other'! — That  is  really  the  test  in  all  inter- 
national shorthand  examinations. 

11325.  Without  any  dictation  test  1 — The  dictation 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  better,  because  it  would  be. 
what  the  pupil  would  require  in  after  life  in  business. 

11326.  Is  not  that  precisely  the  thing  we  ought  to 
look  to  in  any  system  of  education!-  -Yes ; but  for  a test 
of  ability  to  wx-ite  shorthand  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other. 

11327.  As  you  say  that,  I must  ask  you  do  you 
write  shorthand  yourself  ? — I do  not. 

11328.  So  I thought.  Now,  do  you  consider  it 
important  to  have  reading  and  elocution  introduced 
as  part  of  our  system? — Very  important. 

11329.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  getting  these 
important  matters  in  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  the  Intermediate  Board  ? — I do  not  know  of 
any  way  of  getting  them  in  under  the  present  ar- 
rangements ; it  could  be  done  of  course  by  inspection. 

1 1 330.  But  without  inspection  do  you  know  of  any 
way  of  getting  them  ? — I do  not  know  any  way. 


11331.  But  you  think  they  should  have  a place  in 
the  system  ? — I think  they  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

11332.  Conversation  in  foreign  languages  cannot 
be  tested  under  our  present  system  ? — It  is  impossible. 

11333.  And  not  only  conversation,  but  even 
pronunciation — reading  the  foreign  languages  as  they 
would  be  pronounced  by  natives  ? — Of  course  that  is 
very  vague,  because  some  Frenchmen  pronounce 
differently  from  others. 

1.1334.  But,  generally  speaking,  instruction  in  the 
pronunciation  of  a language  is  important,  and  you  do 
not  see  any  way  of  getting  it  under  our  present 
system  ? — None. 

11335.  About  commercial  French  and  German. 
What  precisely  do  you  understand  by  commercial 
French — you  used  the  expression,  and  we  have  it  I 
think  iniour  programme  ?— 1 mean,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  articles  of  commerce,  and  I mean  correspon- 
dence. 

11336.  Would  you  include  under  the  name 
commerce  all  the  different  -trades  ? Do  you  think,  for 
instance,  a boy  should  be  turned  out  equally  well 
fitted  to  go  into  a merchant’s  house,  where  the 
business  was,  let  us  say,  the  cycle  trade,  or  the  wine 
trade,  or  any  other  of  a half  dozen  or  dozen  different 
trades  one  can  think  of — do  you  think  he  should  be 
made  up  in  all  these  ? — All  the  ordinary  branches  of 
business. 

11337.  No  matter  what  particular  branch  he  was 
going  to  ? — Quite  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


JMr.  Arnold 
Graves. 


Mr.  Arnold  Graves,  Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Dublin  Technical  School  and  Pembroke  Technical  School,  examined. 


11338.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
as  we  know  ? — Yes. 

11339.  And  you  are  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Dublin  Technical  School  and  the  Pembroke  Technical 
School,  and  I believe  you  have  taken  a great  interest 
in  technical  education? — Yes. 

11340.  I suppose  you  recognise  Intermediate  edu- 
cation as  an  education  which  does  not  include 
technical  education  but  leads  up  to  it  ? — Which  might 
or  might  not  lead  up  to  it. 

11341.  I think  you  may  take  it  that  according  to 
our  system  it  leads  up  to  it,  but  does  not  include  it  ? 
— It  does  not  include  it. 

11342.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  the  work- 
ing of  this  Intermediate  Education  Act  has  in  any  way 
hindered  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  ? 
— Well,  I should  say  it  has  hindered  it  consider- 
ably. 

11343.  In  what  way? — By  tempting  the  youth  be- 
longing to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes  away 
from  their  ordinary  avocations  to  a university  career. 

11344.  When  their  future  in  life  would  not  be  of 
such  a character  that  they  could  avail  themselves  ad- 
vantageously of  that  university  career.  I suppose 
you  would  look  upon  it  as  a great  advantage  if  the 
children  of  the  humbler  classes  were  enabled  to  obtain 
high  positions  in  universities?  — Yes,  if  there  were 
corresponding  openings  in  the  professions,  but  having 
consulted  the  Census,  I find  that  although  the  profes- 
sional classes  are  given  in  very  large  round  numbers 
as  214,243,  that  includes  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Constabulary,  and  other  persons  who  are  classed 
roughly  as  “ professionals  ”,  the  number  of  those 
engaged  in  the  learned  professions  is  not  more  than 
21?000. 

11345.  That  is  rather  enough  for  Ireland,  is 
it  not? — I think  it  is  more  than  enough.  I see 


the  commercial  classes  are  given  at  83,173 ; the 
industrial  classes  at  656,410 ; and  the  agricultural 
classes  at  936,759  ; and  while'  practically  no  pro- 
vision is  made  worth  speaking  of  for  the  Intermediate 
education  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural classes,  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  Inter- 
mediate education  suitable  to  the  professional  classes. 

11346.  All  that  has  been  provided  in  fact? — One 
has  been  provided,  but  the  other  has  not. 

11347.  You  say  large  numbers  of  small  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  and  artizans  have  been  tempted  by  the 
extravagant  prizes  offered  by  the  Intermediate  Board 
to  send  their  children  to  Intermediate  schools.  Are 
you  aware  of  that  as  a matter  of  fact? — It  has  been 
stated  to  me  by  large  numbers  of  schoolmasters  and 
other  pei-sons  whose  word  I believe. 

11348.  You  know  it  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
information,  and  you  are  not  stating  it  merely  on  a 
priori  reasoning?^ — Yes. 

11349.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  commercial  course, 
I understand  you  are  of  opinion  that  sufficient 
encouragement  has  not  been  given  under  the  Act  to 
a course  that  would  be  suitable  in  after  life  to  per- 
sons who  were  entering  upon  a commercial  career? — • 
That  is  my  opinion. 

11350.  You  are  of  opinion,  I think,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a commercial  course  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  university  or  grammar  school  course? 
— Yes. 

11351.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
competition  for  exhibitions  within  each  course 
separately,  or  that  the  students  of  each  course  should 
compete  with  each  other  for  the  exhibitions? — I 
think  that  there  should  be  separate  competition, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
balance  the  two  courses  under  the  one  examination 
so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  that  the  commercial  course 
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had  the  same  intellectual  weight  as  the  grammar 
school  course.  . 

11352.  I suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
we  should  make  our  arrangements  in  reference  to 
each  course  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  a boy  or  a teacher  other  than 
what  was  most  in  the  interests  of  the  boy ; in  other 
words,  that  equal  advantages  both  to  teacher  and  to 
student  should  be  offered  in  each  course? — Yes,  sir. 
Unless  the  advantages  are  offered  to  the  teacher  as 
well  as  to  the  student,  of  course  we  can  understand 
that  the  school  would  not  be  established. 

11353.  Human  nature  is  human  nature.  But  it 
is  more  as  to  the  equality  of  them? — Yes. 

11354.  That  they  should  be  equal,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  competition  between  those  courses? — 
Yes. 

11355.  I see  you  make  some  recommendations  in 
reference  to  viva  voce  examination  and  the  teaching 
cf  science.  You  recognise  it  as  a disadvantage  that 
there  is  no  viva  voce  examination  in  modern  lan- 
guages and  no  practical  teaching  of  chemistry  and 
physics  in  a laboratory? — Yes. 

11356.  You  are  acquainted  a good  deal,  I know, 
with  science  teaching,  and  with  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  in  England.  Is  such  teaching 
recognised  in  England  and  abroad  as  mere  waste  of 
money,  as  mere  sham  teaching? — I am  not  aware 
of  the  teaching  of  science  out  of  books  only,  and  the 
examination  of  the  students  out  of  books  only, 
existing  anywhere  except  in  Ireland. 

11357.  Are  you  aware  yourself  that  the  keen  com- 
petition for  Intermediate  prizes  has  led  to  injurious 
over-pressure? — Well,  I have  known  a great  many 
parents  of  children  of  my  own  acquaintance  who 
have  complained. 

11358.  You  suggest  that  we  should  resort  to  in- 
spection ? — Yes. 

11359.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  inspection 
that  you  would  suggest.  Of  course  your  opinion  is 
that,  when  the  State  pays  money  to  a school,  it  has 
a right,  as  a condition  for  paying  that  money,  to 
require  inspection? — To  see  that  it  gets  value  for 
the  money  expended. 

11360.  What  is  the  character  of  the  inspection 
that  you  would  suggest? — The  character  of  the  in- 
spection that  I would  suggest  would  be  something 
on  the  lines  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in- 
spection, and  also  partly  on  the  lines  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Education  Department,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  school  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  equipped  with  the  apparatus  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  different  subjects,  that  its  hygienic 
arrangements  are  good,  that  the  time  table  is 
suitable,  and  that  in  the  time  table  sufficient  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  adequate  teaching  of  all  the 
subjects  taken  up.  Then  I think  that  the  inspector 
should  also  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  efficient  teaching  in  the  different 
subjects. 

11361.  And  amongst  other  matters  he  should  in- 
spect the  methods  of  teaching? — Yes. 

11362.  And  ascertain  that  by  actually  hearing  the 
classes  taught  in  his  presence? — Hearing  the  classes 
taught  in  his  presence,  but  not  necessarily  examin- 
ing them  himself.  That  would  be  a matter  of 
detail.  I think  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  inspectors  who  would  be  competent  to  examine 
in  all  the  different  subjects. 

11363.  Would  he  not  judge  better  of  the  method 
of  teaching  by  hearing  the  teacher  himself  teach- 
ing?— Yes,  certainly. 

11364.  I see  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  classics, 
mathematics,  and  English,  payments  might  be  made, 
as  heretofore,  upon  the  result  of  the  examinations, 
but  subject  to  the  inspector’s  report  as  to  the  school  ? 
— Yes. 

11365.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  a different 
system  ought  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  pay- 
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mentioned? — I think  so  for  this  reason,  that  I think  J[r 

that  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  dead  languages,  and  Graves. 

in  mathematics  a paper  examination  is  a very  fair 

and  adequate  test.  It  is  recognised  as  such  in  the 

English  universities,  and  I am  informed  that  in 

many  of  the  examinations  in  the  English  universities 

where  they  used  to  have  viva  voce  examinations  in 

Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics,  they  have 

dropped  them. 

11366.  The  tendency  is  towards  written  examina- 
tion?— Yes ; and  I think,  therefore,  that  for  those 
particular  subjects  paper  examinations  should  be 
regarded  as  an  adequate  test,  and  that  the  grants 
might  be  made  to  depend  partly  upon  the  results  of 
those  examinations,  subject  to  the  report  of  the 
inspector. 

11367.  And  partly  on  the  inspection? — Yes. 

11368.  As  regards  the  other  subjects,  which  would 
include  modern  languages,  applied  sciences,  and 
matters  of  that  description,  in  your  opinion  how 
should  the  fees  to  the  teachers  be  ascertained  in 
reference  to  these  subjects  ? — In  those  matters  I think 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  method  of 
payment  adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  the  way  they  make  payments  for  what  used 
to  be  called  “ organised  science  schools.” 

11369.  That  is,  shortly,  upon  the  number  of  the 
classes  and  the  attendances,  the  report  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  the  school,  and  matters 
of  that  description? — Yes. 

11370.  It  does  not  involve  examination? — It  does 
not  necessarily  involve  examination. 

11371.  Would  you  have  any  practical  examina- 
tion at  the  school.  It  does  not  involve  a general 
examination  ? — I think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
an  examination  in  those  subjects  in  the  school. 

And  if  the  inspection  was  confined  to  modern  lan- 
guages and  science,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  in- 
spectors who  would  be  competent  to  conduct  exami- 
nations in  that  limited  range  of  subjects. 

11372.  And  the  examinations  need  not  necessarily 
take  place  at  the  same  time  of  the  year? — Not. 
necessarily. 

11373.  The  inspectors  might  be  occupied  during, 
the  year,  except  at  vacation  time,  going  from  school 
to  school? — Yes. 

11374.  I see  you  have  made  some  recommenda- 
tions in  reference  to  building  and  furnishing  grants. 

You  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  we  could 
obtain  some  power  to  advance  money  for  building 
by  way  of  gift  or  loan? — It  would  be  very  desirable 
for  this  reason.  I myself  visited  a great  many 
Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland,  and  I found  them 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  anything  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  for  teaching  either  science  or  chemistry. 

Evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Commission 
already  that  the  cost  of  such  apparatus  would  not. 
necessarily  be  very  large.  But  even  if  you  have  the- 
apparatus  you  require  some  building  to  put  it  into,, 
and  as  our  schools  are  very  limited  in  their  means, 
unless  building  grants  are  made  the  probability  is 
that  laboratories  will  not  be  built. 

11375.  Are  you  aware  whether  grants  are  fre- 
quently  made  by  county  councils  in  England  to 
grammar  schools  to  enable  them  to  build  laboratories 
and  so  provide  science  teaching? — Yes,  sir.  There 
were  in  England  last  year,  speaking  from  recollec- 
tion, 200  “ organised  science  schools,”  and  of  those 
200  a very  large  proportion  were  grammar  schools. 

11376.  Leaving  out  the  word  “grammar,”  the 
coxxnty  councils  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  make  grants 
to  secondary  schools? — Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding instruction  in  science. 

11377.  And  for  erecting  the  laboratories? — Yes. 

11378.  The  next  matter  that  you  have  referred 
to  is  the  training  of  teachers.  I will  pass  that  over 
for  a moment.  I may  tell  you  that,  chat  introduces 
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Feb.  17,  1899.  one  difficult  question  in  reference  to  university  educa- 
Mr.  Arnold,  tion,  and  I want,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  clear 
Graves.  of  that.  And  another  reason  is  that  there  is  a Bill 
in  Parliament,  or  was  last  year,  and  it  will  be  intro- 
duced this  year,  in  reference  to  the  registration  of 
teachers  in  England?— It  does  not  apply  to  Ireland. 

11379.  I know  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
Parliament  would  be  the  proper  place  to  discuss 
about  applying  it  to  Ireland.  I dare  say  you  will 
be  asked  about  that.  I will  pass  it  over  for  the 
present.  You  think  that  the  number  of  exhibitions 
offered  by  us  is  too  great? — Yes. 

11380.  And  that  the  result  is,  especially  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  that  we  give  exhibitions  for 
mediocrity  ? — Yes. 

11381.  Of  course  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  retain  a small  number  of  exhibitions  in 
order  to  enable  brilliant  pupils  to  go  on  arid  improve 
their  position  in  life? — That  is  a matter  for 
consideration.  But  I think  that  exhibitions  should 
only  be  tenable  by  persons  whose  parents  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  their  children  a higher 
education.  There  should  be  a test. 

11382.  That  is  a difficult  subject.  Where  would 
you  draw  the  line? — I should  make  the  parent  make 
a declaration  of  poverty. 

11383.  But  everybody  is  poor.  It  is  a mere  ques- 
tion of  degree.  Would  it  depend  upon  the  income 
of  the  parent? — This  subject  has  been  considered  a 
good  deal  by  the  Secondary  Education  Commission 
of  1894.  They  suggested  to  draw  the  line  at  a 
parent  with  an  income  of  £500  a year? — The  Science 
and  Art  Department  used  to  draw  the  line  at  £500 
a year. 

11384.  Would  you  wish  that  we  should  arrange 
as  best  we  could  so  that  we  should  give  money  exhi- 
bitions only  to  the  children  of  those  people  who  could 
not  afford  to  educate  their  children  otherwise? — 
Yes ; and  your  money  would  go  so  much  further. 

11385.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Would  you  count  the 
number  of  children  the  man  with  £500  a year  had? 
If  a parent  made  a declaration  of  poverty,  the 
details  would  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

11386.  Chairman. — Now,  as  to  this  matter  of  the 
commercial  course.  Tell  me  in  general  terms  what 
you  would  suggest  as  the  programme  of  the  com- 
mercial course.  First,  as  to  the  stage  of  the  educa- 
tion, when  should  the  course  bifurcate,  divide  into 
two — the  commercial  and  the  university? — I think 
the  bifurcation  might  very  well  be  postponed  to  the 
Middle  Grade. 

11387.  In  the  Middle  Grade  what  would  you 
suggest  as  the  commercial  course — that  is,  if  you 
have  considered  it? — Yes,  I have  considered  it.  I 
think  your  own  course  is  on  the  whole  a very  suit- 
able course;  but  I would  be  disposed  to  add  to 
it  science,  that  is,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  drawing. 
Those  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

11388.  You  would  have  English,  I suppose? — 
Yes,  sir. 

11389.  Paying  special  attention,  I suppose,  to 
handwriting? — Special  attention  to  handwriting. 

11391.  You  would  have  arithmetic? — Yes,  includ- 
ing book-keeping. 

11391.  Now,  as  to  book-keeping,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  by  commercial  gentlemen  that 
the  less  book-keeping  we  taught,  the  better, 
because,  they  say,  that  when  a boy  goes 
into  a mercantile  office  the  first  thing  he 
has  to  do  is  to  forget  everything  that  he  has 
learned  about  book-keeping,  iii  order  that  he  may 
take  up  the  special  system  of  book-keeping  adopted 
in  the  particular  office? — I think,  if  he  is  taught  the 
principles  of  Iwok-keeping,  he  would  learn  the 
practice  of  it  afterwards  in  business.  In  technical 
education  we  don’t  teach  manual  dexterity,  but 
the  principles  of  science  and  art  underlying  indus- 
try, and  it  should  be  the  same  in  book-keeping. 


11392.  I suppose  you  would  require  the  learning 
of  one  language  in  addition  to  - English  ? — One 
certainly,  if  not  two — one  in  the  Middle,  and  two 
in  the  Senior. 

11393.  I am  speaking  of  the  Senior  Grade  only. 
You  would  require  that  that  one  should  be  either 
French  or  German? — I should  leave  it  alternative. 

11394.  You  would  give  as  an  alternative  the 
taking  of  Latin? — I should  have  no  objection  to 
Latin  as  an  optional  subject. 

11395.  I am  now  speaking  of  compulsory  subjects. 
It  should  be  one  language? — One  language. 

11396.  Then  there  should  be  some  mathematics? 
— Mathematics,  of  course. 

11397.  And  natural  science? — Yes,  physics  and 
chemistry. 

11398.  Would  that  be  the  substance  of  the  course, 
with,  perhaps,  giving  some  power  to  take  additional 
subjects,  such  as  shorthand? — Shorthand,  certainly. 
With  regard  to  type-writing,  I think  that  type- 
writing is  not  in  any  sense  educational. 

11399.  It  is  mechanical? — -It  is  mechanical.  And 
I don’t  think  that  in  a course  fixed  by  an  Educa- 
tion Department,  a subject  that  is  not  educational 
should  be  encouraged.  I have 'no  objection  to  its 
being  taught  in  commercial  schools.  Type-writing 
is  a subject  that  can  be  acquired,  particularly  by  a 
boy  or  girl  who  has  learned  the  piano,  in  a com- 
paratively short  time,  certainly  in  a year. 

11400.  You  have  an  objection  to  our  giving  prizes 
in  money,  as  distinguished  from  giving  prizes  in 
books? — Yes. 

11401.  Our  small  prizes,  you  are  aware,  are  given 
in  books? — Yes. 

11402.  It  is  exhibitions,  then,  that  you  object  to 
m this  observation? — No;  money  prizes. 

11403.  Composition  prizes? — Yes, 

11404.  You  think  that  those  ought  to  be  given  in 
books? — Yes,  in  books. 

11405.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Preparatory 
Grade  should  be  retained? — Yes. 

11406.  And  no  alteration  made  in  the  limit  of 
ag©? — On  that  point,  I should  like  to  give  some 
evidence  that  was  not  in  my  printed  paper.  In 
connection  with  these  Preparatory  exhibitions,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  when  the  Beer  and  Spirit 
money  was  first  handed  over  to  the  Intermediate 
Board,  in  fact,  almost  the  day  after  the  announce- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Balfour,  I wrote  a letter  to 
the  papers,  suggesting  the  using  of  part  of  this 
money  in  the  establishment  of  a Junior  Grade,  a 
grade  which  might  be  used  as  a bridge  between  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  this 
suggestion  was  adopted.  I do  not  say  that  it  was 
adopted  as  the  result  of  my  having  written  that 
letter.  The  idea  might  have  occurred  to  other 
minds. 

11407.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I had  suggested  the 
Preparatory  Grade  more  than  five  years  before  the 
Act  came  in.  The  same  idea  occurs  to  different 
minds? — That  is  what  I wished  to  convey.  My 
present  suggestion  is  that  the  subjects  for  examina- 
tion hi  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  of  such 
a character  that  the  best  boys  in  the  elementary 
schools  might  present  themselves  for  the  examina- 
tion. 

11408.  Well,  then,  what  programme  would  you 
suggest  for  this  Preparatory  Grade?  Would  you 
have  it  in  the  nature  of  an  entrance  examination 
for  the  Intermediate  system? — That  is  my  idea. 
Like  the  entrance  scholarships  in  the  English  public 
schools.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
grammar,  geography,  book-keeping,  drawing, 
geometry,  mensuration,  algebra,  mechanics,  physical 
geography.  1 would  suggest  hnat  the  examination 
for  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  confined  to 
these  subjects,  with  French  perhaps  as  an  optional 
subject. 
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11409.  Have  you  not  got  Latin  in  that? — Latin 
is  one  of  the  optional  subjects.  But  I should  not 
be  disposed  to  make  Latin  a subject. 

11410.  Would  you  make  it  an  optional  subject? — 
No,  because  Latin  is  only  taught  in  twenty-eight 
National  schools,  and,  therefore,  if  you  put  Latin 
into  the  course,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  would  be  beaten  in  the 
race  by  the  children  of  private  elementary  schools. 

11411.  Would  not  the  teaching  of  the  children 
in  the  private  elementary  schools  in  Latin  then  be 
postponed  until  it  was  too  late  to  take  it  up. 
You  say  the  limit  of  age  is  14.  The  idea  of  a boy  of 
14  going  to  a university  and  not  knowing  any  Latin 
— that  would  be  a revolution,  Mr.  Graves,  would  it 
not? — With  regard  to  the  boys  in  the  grammar 
schools  I would  leave  things  as  they  were  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Preparatory  Grade.  It  would 
only  be  the  candidates  for  the  Preparatory  Grade 
(who  would  be  confined  to  children  at  poor  schools) 
who  would  know  no  Latin  at  13  or  14 ; and  I do  no! 
see  how  we  could  do  any  better  for  them. 

11412.  You  state  that  in  the  Junior  Grade  you 
would  not  permit  any  candidate  to  take  up  more 
than  one  language? — One  modern  language. 

11413.  I have  asked  you  already  about  the  com- 
mercial course.  I find  you  suggest  now,  as  I had 
at  one  time  suggested,  that  there  should  be  three 
courses  instead  of  two — a grammar  school  course, 
a science  course,  and  a commercial  course  ? — Yes. 

11414.  I should  like  to  know  how  the  science 
course  would  differ  from  the  commercial  course  ?—  - 
The  science  course  I would  propose  would  be  very 
much  the  science  course  adopted  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  science  schools,  and  extending 
over  three,  or  possibly  four,  years.  The  subjects  are 
given  in  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art- 
Department. 

11415.  What  page  of  the  Directory  of  the  present 
year? — Page  52. 

11416.  I do  not  know  if  you  will  agree  with  the 
suggestion  that  I am  about  to  make.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
held  examinations  in  science  throughout  the  country, 
we  might  get  power  to  adopt  their  certificates  of  ex- 
amination, and  treat  those  as  an  equivalent  to  an 
award  by  our  own  examiners.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  suggestion  ?— As  if  they  were  awards  by  your 
own  examiners,  and  then  take  them  into  accoimt  in 
totting  up  your  marks  ? 

11417.  Yes;  by  our  own  examiners? — At  your 
annual  examinations? 

11418.  Yes.  I understand  that  the  suggestion 
was  that  instead  of  our  holding  a practical 
examination  in  chemistry,  the  practical  examina- 
tion ought  to  be  held  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  that  we  should 
deal  with  his  certificate  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had 
been  an  award  of  our  own  examiners? — I think  it 
would  be  a very  embarrassing  position  for  one 
Government  department  to  use  the  officer  of  another 
Government  department,  and  I think  the  position 
of  the  official,  who  would  be  serving  two  masters, 
would  be  very  difficult. 

11419.  What,  if  we  took  his  results,  and  acted 
upon  them? — Without  recognising  him  in  any  other 
way? 

11420.  Without  recognising  him  in  any  other 
way.  We  recognise  him  as  a competent  person  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  student. 
Is  there  not  great  objection  in  subjecting  these 
children  to  numerous  examinations? — I have  not 
considered  this  matter,  and  I don't  like  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  a matter  which  I have  not  considered. 

11421.  That  is  quite  right? — This  I would  like 
to  say,  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
'Science  and  Art  Department  will  have  no  further 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland  after  this  Agricultural  and 
Industries  Bill  has  become  law. 


11422.  And  you  hope  to  get  their  money? — We  Feb.  17, 1899. 
hope  to  get  their  money.  ...  , — . . 

11423.  And  we  have  an  idea  that  possibly  we  Graves”0 
may  get  a little  of  it  ?- — As  that  has  been  suggested 
by  other  witnesses,  I would  like  to  state  something 
in  reference  to  it. 

11424.  State  what  you  like? — What  I wish  to 
point  out  is  this,  that  the  instruction  in  science  and 
art  given  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is 
instruction  in  practical  science  and  art,  and  I would 
refer  your  lordship  to  page  8,  in  the  Calendar  of 
the  Department,  where  these  words  occur : “ The 

scheme,  dated  16th  March,  1853,  in  which  the  Trea- 
sury concurred,  was  intended  to  extend  a system  of 
encouragement  to  local  institutions  for  practical 
science,  similar  to  that  already  commenced  in  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art.”  And  I would  sub- 
mit, when  it  comes  to  dividing  the  inheritance,  that 
the  board  which  takes  charge  of  the  technical  and 
industrial  education  of  the  country  would  have  a 
superior  claim  to  the  Intermediate  Board,  which 
takes  charge  of  professional  education. 

11425.  But  you  think  that  we  would  not  be  a 
fair  tribunal  to  decide  that  question,  being  inte- 
rested in  it  ourselves  ? — Yes. 

11426.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  suggest 

specialization,  or  the  bifurcation  of  courses,  not 
sooner  than  the  Middle  Grade.  You  would  not 
have  specialization  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the 
Middle  Grade? — No,  sir.  But  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  education  given  in  a commercial  school 
might  not  lead  up  to  it. 

11427.  But  dealing  with  our  programme,  you 
would  not  specialize? — No,  I would  not  be  disposed 
to  specialize. 

11428.  Don’t  understand  me  as  differing  from 
you  in  the  least.  But  I would  call  your  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  who  was  examined 
here.  He  feels,  like  you,  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  students  in  Ireland  would  naturally  be 
attracted  to  a commercial  rather  than  to  a univer- 
sity course.  But  his  evidence,  as  I understood  it, 
was  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  go  in  for 
commercial  life  enter  upon  it  at  the  age  of  16 — 

17  is  the  limit  of  the  Middle  Grade — and  if  that 
were  so,  would  there  not  be  a difficulty  in  adjusting 
our  course  to  the  needs  of  those  boys? — I think  it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  hold  a Junior  Grade 
examination  in  which,  without  specializing  in  com- 
mercial subjects,  you  might  give  encouragement  to 
modern  subjects  underlying  commercial  education. 

That  is  to  say,  an  examination  in  French  without 
commercial  French,  an  examination  in  history  with- 
out commercial  history,  an  examination  in  geo- 
graphy without  commercial  geography,  an  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic  without  book-keeping,  and  so 
on;  in  fact,  an  examination  which  would  help  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  commercial  education,  which, 

I think,  ought  to  begin  at  16. 

11429.  I am  not  questioning  the  importance 
of  laying  a foundation  of  good  general  educa- 
tion, and  deferring  specialisation  for  some  time ; but 
a difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  our  commercial 
course ; you  say  that  we  have  not  afforded  sufficient 
inducement  to  schools  to  develop  that  branch  of 
education  ? — Yes. 

11430.  Our  courses  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
would  pay  the  schools  equally  to  take  up  either  the 
commercial  or  the  university  course? — Yes. 

11431.  I do  not  want  a definite  answer  from  you 
if  you  have  not  considered  the  matter  fully;  but 
you  see  that  if  you  do  not  separate  the  courses  until 
after  the  age  at  which  boys  who  are  intended  for 
commercial  life  generally  leave  school,  there  would 
be  a difficulty.  I wish  you  would  consider  the 
matter,  and  send  us  your  suggestion  as  to  what  in 
your  opinion  the  courses  should  be.  I do  not  ask 
you  to  do  it  now;  I know  that  opinions  offered  on 
the  moment  are  not  as  valuable  as  those  which  have 
been  given  on  full  consideration? — I confess  I have 
4 F 
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not  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  as  much  attention 
to  the  matter  as  I would  like;  but  I would  throw 
out  for  consideration  that  the  Junior  Grade  in  the 
commercial  course  should  be  a modern  course,  with- 
out specialising. 

11432.  Without  binding  you  to  a definite  opinion, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a commercial  course, 
different  throughout  from  the  university  or  grammar 
school  course,  but  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades  comprising  a larger  element  of  liberal  educa- 
tion ? — That  is  very  much  what  I wished  to  express. 

11433.  To  introduce  in  the  earlier  stage  a larger 
element  of  liberal  education,  and  in  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades  to  give  a greater  preponderance 
to  commercial  subjects? — Yes. 

11434.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — We  want  to  equalise 
the  courses ; but  is  it  possible  to  make  them  equal  ? 
Is  not  the  time  of  training  longer  in  one  than  in  the 
other  ? Do  not  boys  who  are  intended  for  shops  and 
commercial  houses  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than 
those  who  intend  to  enter  a university  or  a pro- 
fession ? — A vex-y  lai-ge  number  of  boys  go  into  shops 
before  16  years  of  age;  but  I think  that  those  who 
are  intended  for  occupations  of  a higher  rank  in 
commerce  do  not  go  to  business  until  they  are  17 
or  18. 

11435.  That,  I think,  is  putting  a different  mean- 
ing upon  the  word  ? — I think  that  boys  intended  for 
commercial  pursuits  may,  roughly  speaking,  be 
divided  into  two  classes — leaders  of  commerce  and 
servitors — the  latter  class,  who  are  intended  for  the 
humbler  positions,  generally  leave  school  at  14 
or  15  to  earn  their  living.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
boys  of  that  class,  unless  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  an  exhibition,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  go  to  a school  intended  to  train  youths  for  the 
higher  positions  in  commercial  life. 

11436.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  effect  of  our 
giving  greater  weight  to  the  grammar  school,  or 
university  course,  is  that  boys  who  continue  at  school 
till  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  take  up  that 
course,  instead  of  the  modern,  or  commercial  course? 
—Yes. 

11437.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  arises  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  boys  who  intend  to  enter  upon 
commercial  life,  and  who  are  not  going  in  for  the 
higher  ranks  of  commerce,  have  to  go  to  business 
early,  and  cannot  continue  their  studies  at  school? — 
I am  sure  that  is  to  a great  extent  the  reason  of  it. 

11438.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of 
boys  leave  after  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades, 
and  do  not  go  for  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  ? — 
That  is  so. 

11439.  But  there  would  be  still  the  same  dispro- 
portion, even  if  we  made  the  commercial  course  of 
equal  value  with  the  other? — I have  no  doubt  that 
would  be  so  at  first,  and  that  for  some  years  you 
would  have  only  a small  number  going  in  for  the 
commercial  course,  in  the  higher  grades ; but  I think 
that  if  persevered  in  the  numbers  will  grow,  and 
people  will  ultimately  recognise  the  value  of  the 
commercial  education  given  in  the  schools. 

11440.  Would  not  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try affect  that  very  much.  The  value  of  the  educa- 
tion would  to  a great  extent  depend  upon  what  use 
a boy  could  make  of  it;  and  the  openings  for  the 
higher  positions  in  commerce  are  very  limited, 
especially  in  Ireland? — Of  course  they  are  limited, 
as  compared  with  England;  but  still  they  must  be 
laiger  than  the  openings  in  professional  pursuits, 
because  according  to  the  census  there  are  only  21,000 
persons  belonging  to  the  professional  classes  in 
Ireland,  as  against  82,000  in  the  commercial  classes. 

11441.  You  are  counting,  in  those  figures,  those 
whom  you  have  described  as  “ servitors  ’’  ? — That  is, 
of  course,  quite  true;  at  the  same  time  there  must 
be  a considerable  number  of  openings  for  employ- 
ment in  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  number  who 
enter  the  commercial  course  at  the  Intermediate 


examinations  is  small  compared  to  the  requirements 
of  Ii'ish  commerce. 

11442.  There  are  a good  many  subjects  in  what  is 
called  the  commercial  course  that  are  not  wanted  at  . 
all  for  ordinary  shopkeepers.  What  do  they  want. 
to  know  of  French  or  German? — With  great  respect,, 
sir,  it  is  not  merely  for  ordinary  small  shopkeepers  • 
that  the  commercial  coxxrse  is  required ; it  is  required 
for  foreign  correspondents  in  mercantile  houses- 
which  deal  with  foreign  countries,  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  offices  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,., 
and  not  merely  small  traders. 

11443.  I am  afraid  that  if  you  leave  out  the  small- 
traders  from  the  82,000  belonging  to  the  “ com- 
mercial classes,”  the  nxnnber  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers woxxld  not  be  very  different  from  the- 
21,000  of  the  professional  classes? — I think  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  such  a small  amount, 
of  commerce  and  mamxfactm-es  in  this  coxmtry  is. 
because  our  educational  departments  have  devoted, 
their  enei-gies  chiefly  to  teaching  literary  subjects,, 
axxd  not  to  the  teaching  of  commercial,  scientific,  and 
technical  subjects ; and  that  if  this  and  other  edxxca— 
tional  departments  devoted  more  attention  to  com- 
mercial,  scientific,  and  technical  education,  you. 
would  find  a much  greater  development  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactxxres  of  the  country,  and  a much- 
larger  employment  for  the  youth  of  the  country. 

11444.  You  speak  of  the  development  of  manu- 
factxxres, but  for  the  development  of  manufactures 
you  must  have  the  materials,  and  the  chief  materials- 
of  manufacture — coal  and  iron — we  have  not  got  in 
this  coxmtry? — Of  course  coal  and  iron  are  not  here,, 
but  there  are  materials  for  manufacture  in  the  coun- 
try, if  they  were  properly  taken  advantage  of. 
There  are  other  countries,  which  have  enormous  - 
manufactures,  and  which  have  neither  coal  nor  iron. 

11445.  Chairman. — We  are  not  worse  off  here,  in 
that  respect,  than  Belfast? — No;  not  worse  off  than 
Belfast.  I was  reading  some  time  since  a very  inte- 
resting work  on  that  sxxbject — Kane’s  “ Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland  ” — almost  the  only  book  which 
has  gone  into  the  subject  fully;  and  he  shows  that, 
there  are  abundant  materials  for  manufacture  in 
Ireland,  if  they  were  turned  properly  to  account. 

11446.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I have  been  told 
by  persons  who  ought  to  know,  that  no  book  has 
done  so  much  injury  to  the  industry  of  Ireland  as- 
that  work  has  done,  by  leading  people  to.  pursue 
industries  which  were  not  profitable,  and  which; 
ended  in  failure  and  disappointment? — If  industries- 
are  pursued  by  ignorant  people,  it  is  not  to  be- 
wondered  at  that  they  turn  out  xxnprofitable ; but  if : 
they  are  pursued  by  people  who  are  Technically 
educated,  and  understand  them,  it  would  be  a 
wholly  different  thing. 

11447.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — With  regard  to- 
the  commercial  course,  a difficulty  has  been?, 
suggested,  which  is  rather  a serious  one — that,  as  a. 
rule,  in  commercial  houses,  apprentices  are  taken; 
in  at  not  later  than  16  years  of  age ; and  that  even- 
in  large  places  of  business  they  do  not  want  to  have- 
them  later  than  16? — Of  course,  you  are  stating  a 
fact,  which  I am  not  able  to  controvert. 

11448.  Chairman. — You  may  assume  that  it  is- 
the  fact  in  Belfast? — Yes ; that  is  so,  with  regard 
to  the  lower  departments  of  commercial  employment.. 

11449.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Then,  as  to  the- 
higher  departments  of  commercial  work,  of  course 
merchants  send  their  sons  to  the  university,  and 
take  them  in  afterwards  into  their  houses  of 
business? — Yes ; probably  some  of  them  do. 

11450.  With  regard  to  the  lower  class  of  appoint- 
ments, whom  you  call  the  “ seiwitors  ” of  commerce,, 
the  better  class  of  National  schools  provide  for  the- 
education  of  that  department;  so  tlxat,  out  of  the- 
82,000  persons  you  mention  as  belonging  to  the 
commercial  class,  there  is  not  such  a large  number 
unprovided  for  ? — Of  course,  I did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  number  whose  education  was  unprovided 
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lor -was  so  enormous  as  that;  but,  still,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  commercial  class  who  require  to  be 
provided  with  education  must,  I think,  be  larger 
•.than  that  of  the  professional  class. 

11451.  Taking  21,000  as  the  number  of  the  pro- 
fessional class,  how  many  boys,  do  you  suppose,  on 
the  average,  would  require  an  education  suitable 
for  that  class  each  year  ? — Let  us  take  the  numbers 
•of  the  various  professional  classes;  there  are 
in  the  Civil  Service,  1,638;  Roman  Catholic 
'clergy,  3,502;  Church  of  Ireland  clergy,  1,734; 
ministers  of  other  denominations,  1,036;  bar 
dsters  and  solicitors,  including  those  who  do  not 
practise,  2,080 ; doctors,  2,000 ; schoolmasters, 

• (that  would  include  elementary  schoolmasters), 
7,066 ; lecturers  (whatever  they  are),  979 ; 
authors,  364;  reporters,  233;  architects,  279; 

•■other  persons  not  otherwise  enumerated,  bring- 
ing up  the  total  to  about  21,000.  With 

regard  to  the  average  number  entering  each  year, 
we  may  take  it  that  a man  enters  his  profession  at 
‘22  or  23 ; and  his  expectation  of  service  would  be, 
I suppose,  forty  years — that  is  the  expectation  ;n 
the  Civil  Service — it  is,  perhaps,  rather  high;  but 
taking  that  as  the  average,  it  would  give  you  one- 
fortieth  of  the  21,000  each  year;  that  would  be 
rabout  500  vacancies. 

11452.  That  is  to  say,  about  500  are  to  be  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  professions  each  year! — Yes ; the 
schools  ought  at  the  present  moment  to  turn  out 
that  number  each  year.  Now,  I estimate  that  there 
are  21,500  boys  receiving  education  in  the  Inter- 
mediate schools.  I have  arrived  at  that  number 
by  simply  multiplying  by  three  the  numbers  who 
present  themselves  for  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions; I understand  it  has  been  given  in  evidence 
that  about  one-third  of  the  number  receiving  educa- 
tion in  our  Intermediate  schools  present  themselves 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

11453.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  have  left  the  girls  out 
•of  account? — I have,  purposely. 

11454.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — When  you  say 
"■there  are  21,500  receiving  education,  of  course,  you 
must  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  years 
they  have  to  remain  in  the  schools  undergoing  in- 
struction in  the  school  course  ? — Of  course. 

11455.  So  that  you  should  divide  the  21,500  by 
•eight  or  nine,  the  number  of  year’s  from  the  time 
they  enter  the  school,  till  the  close  of  the  school 

• course ? — Not  nine;  I would  say  eight — seven  or 
'eight. 

11456.  You  have  not  taken  account  of  the  very 
large  export  of  intellectually  trained  men  from 
Ireland  to  England,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere? — 
That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  true;  but,  I think,  it 
is  a great  pity  for  us  to  educate  the  youth 
•of  the  country  in  such  a way  that  the  bulk  of  them 
•are  unable  to  find  employment  in  this  country ; and 
that  in  consequence  of  receiving  an  education  which 
■unfits  them  for  employment  at  home,  they  are 
•obliged  to  go  away  to  other  countries. 

11457.  Chairman. — They  go  abroad,  and  govern 
the  world? — I don’t  think  we  should  drive  them 
abroad,  by  giving  them  an  education  which  will 
unfit  them  for  employment  at  home. 

11458.  Every  father  of  a large  family  is.  obliged 
to  send  some  of  them  abroad ? — Yes;  no  doubt,  that 
is  very  good.  I hope  one  of  my  own  boys  will  do 
the  same. 

11459.  Dr.  Barkley. — Your  suggestion  is  that  the 
bifurcation,  or  the  division  of  the  commercial  from 
the  university  or  grammar  school  course,  should  be 
postponed  till  the  Middle  Grade.  I suppose  you 
are  aware  that  a large  proportion  of  the  candidates 
at  our  examinations  disappear  after  the  Junior 
tirade,  and  with  regard  especially  to  the  commercial 
course,  that  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial 
pursuits  do  not  remain  on  in  the  higher  grades. 
In  fact,  we  were  told  to-day  by  a witness,  who  has 
charge  of  a large  commercial  college,  that  most  of 


the  boys  and  girls  leave  at  16,  and  that  only  a small 
minority  remain  on  for  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades,  if  they  intend  to  go  into  commercial  pur- 
suits ; and  that  even  some  of  them  are  induced  to 
enter  college,  and  turn  to  a professional  life,  by  the 
influence  of  our  exhibitions? — Yes.  I quite 
appreciate  the  difficulty  you  have  raised.  I think 
you  should  take  me  as  approaching  the  question  from 
an  academic  point  of  view,  rather  than  a practical 
point  of  view.  That  is  to  say,  I am  suggesting  what 
I consider,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the 
right  age  at  which  ins  traction  should  be  given  in 
those  subjects;  but,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the 
individual  candidates  is  to  be  consulted,  and  if  it 
appears  that  a boy  must  enter  business  at  16,  and 
that  he  won’t  be  taken  after  16,  that  would  entirely 
alter  any  suggestion  I have  got  to  make,  because  I 
would  like  above  all  things  to  be  practical. 

11460.  In  Germany  they  go  in  for  the  “Leaving 
Examination,"  after  a six  years’  course — that  means, 
at  16  ? — Yes. 

11461.  We  were  told  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  commercial  course, 
which  we  tried  for  two  years,  was  that  it  began  at 
the  Middle  Grade,  and  that  there  was  no  correspond- 
ing course  for  the  Junior  Grades  ?— 1 That,  also,  is  a 
practical  statement  of  fact,  which,  if  well  founded, 
would  render  my  suggestions  not  so  valuable  from 
a practical  point  of  view,  as  from  a theoretical  point 
of  view. 

11462.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I wish  to  ask  you 
a question  or  two  in  reference  to  boys  coming  from 
primary  schools.  You  say  in  your  written  statement 
“ Results  fees  could  not,  of  course,  be  paid  to 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,”  but  “ a limited 
number  of  exhibitions,  of  a moderate  amount, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  school  expenses,  might  be  estab- 
lished.” What  “school  expenses”  do  you  refer  to? 
— Well,  I think  sufficient  to  enable  the  boy  to  pay 
for  Iris  school  expenses  and  his  subsistence. 

11463.  Do  you  mean  in  the  following  year? — In 
the  following  year. 

11464.  Then,  the  unfortunate  National  school 
teacher  would  get  nothing? — Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  under  your-  Act  a National  teacher  could  gat  no 
payment. 

11465.  But  if  the  Act  were  altered  in  that 
respect — would  you  object  to  such  an  alteration? — 
No;  I should  have  no  objection  whatever  to  that. 

11466.  You  think  a grant  should  be  made  to 
such  a teacher  for  the  work  done  on  such  a pupil? — 
Yes. 

11467.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Do  you  propose 
that  that  should  apply  exclusively  to  the  case  of 
pupils  transferred  from  the  National  schools  to 
secondary  schools? — Yes. 

11468.  You  would  take  no  account  of  the  large 
number  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  that  are  not 
National  schools? — Certainly;  I should  not  exclude 
any  elementary  schools. 

11469.  You  would  not  exclude  schools  that  were 
not  National  schools? — No.  There  were  one  or  two 
small  points  which,  perhaps,  you  would  allow  me 
to  mention.  With  regard  to  the  number  receiving 
instruction  in  the  Intermediate  schools  in  Ireland, 
I wish  to  make  a comparison.  I hav6  some 
figures  here  relating  to  education  in  Bavaria;  they 
are  not  very  new,  but,  perhaps,  they  are  all  the 
better  for  not  being  new.  They  show  how  much 
we  are  behind  Germany  in  the  matter  of  education. 
In  1885,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
gymnasia  in  Bavaria  was  14,069;  those  attending 
the  real-schulen  (which  correspond  to  the  “ organised 
science  schools”)  were  8,076;  and  in  the  “Agricul- 
tural Continuation  Schools,”  in  which,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  education  given  in  all  the  Continuation 
Schools,  they  receive  instruction  in  science  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  there  were  9,061 ; and  there 
were  1,111  in  the  Commercial  Schools.  Now,  com- 
paring those  figures  with  those  for  Ireland,  I find, 
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' Fiji.  17, 1899.  if  my  figures  are  correct,  there  are  only  21,000  in 
Mr.  Arnold  all  Ireland  receiving  an  Intermediate  education  of  a 
Graves.  character  like  that  given  in  the  gymnasia.  There 

are  none  in  Ireland  receiving  instruction  like 
that  given  in  the  real-schulen ; and  there  are 
no  Agricultural  Continuation  Schools,  and,  practi- 
cally, no  Commercial  Schools.  I wish  merely  to  put 
those  figures  before  you.  Now,  I understand  that 
the  Commission  would  wish  me  to  say  something 
as  to  the  question  of  training  for  teachers. 

11470.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Before  you  come 
to  that  question,  1 wish  to  ask  you,  with  reference 
to  the  figures  you  have  just  quoted,  whether  you 
have  considered  the  light  thrown  upon  those  figures 
by  the  German  Military  System? — Yes ; no  doubt 
that  has  had  an  influence. 

11471.  I happened  to  be  staying  some  years  ago 
in  a German  town,  in  which  a number  of 
students  were  attending  one  of  those  agricultural 
schools  ; and  I was  told  that  it  was  simply  a device 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  three  years’ 
military  service,  because  if  students  passed  the 
examination  they  were  let  off  with  one  year’s  mili- 
tary service,  and,  besides,  that  one  year  was  spent 
•under  far  more  agreeable  conditions  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  soldier’s  service;  except  for  a very 
short  time,  for  instance,  these  “ one  year’s  ” men 
were  not  obliged  to  live  in  barracks,  and  there  were 
many  other  advantages  ? — I was  not  aware  that  that 
was  the  case  with  those  schools;  but  I know  it  is 
so  with  regard  to  some  of  the  higher  schools. 

11472.  Chairman. — I think  I interrupted  you 
some  time  ago,  when  you  were  going  to  refer  to  the 
training  of  teachers;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  on  that  subject? — I wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  practice  as 
regards  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  in 
Germany  and  France.  In  Ireland  there  is  practi- 
cally no  provision  for  that.  The  only  provision,  if  it 
can  be  called  a provision,  is,  that  quite  recently,  an 
examination  for  teachers  has  been  instituted  at  the 
Royal  University. 

11473.  And  also  in  Trinity  College? — Yes;  but  it 
is  merely  an  examination.  No  provision  whatever 
has-  been  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
secondary  or  Intermediate  schools.  In  Germany, 
the  practice  is  this : a teacher  in  a secondary  school 
in  Germany  must  have  passed  through  a gymnasium 
or  a real-sclmle,  and  have  passed  the  “ leaving 
examination.”  At  the  end  of  that  he  must  pass 
three  years  at  a training  college,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  pedagogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching.  There  are 
institutions  for  that  purpose  in  all  the  large  towns. 
Then,  having  passed  through  the  course  of  training, 
he  becomes  a “ supplent,”  and  has  to  spend  three 
years  at  least  as  an  apprentice  at  a gymnasium,  on 
a small  salary,  and  must  get  a certificate  from  the 
director  before  he  can  become  a teacher.  That  is 


what  they  require  in  Germany.  In  France,  witii 
the  exception  of  a few  private  schools,  the  Lycies,. 
or ’Intermediate  schools,  are  all  State  schools;  and 
no  person  is  permitted  to  teach  in  the  Lycees  who 
has  not  undergone  a course  of  training;  and  all 
State  school  teachers  are  registered. 

11474.  One  question  with  reference  to  your 
suggested  transition  from  the  elementary  schools- 
to  the  schools  under  the  Intermediate  system.  I 
quite  recognise  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  we 
could  facilitate  and  encourage  a brilliant  youth  to. 
leave  one  class  of  school,  and  enter  another;  but  I 
think  it  really  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  case  cf 
brilliant  youths,  for,  if  not,  we  should  be  only  taking 
them  out  of  their  own  sphere  of  life,  and  placing 
them  in  a position  for  which  they  were  unfitted  ? — 
Yes;  that  is  entirely  my  view. 

11475.  Our  Preparatory  Grade  examination  is  for 
pupils  under  14  ; that  is,  they  pass  out  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  when  about  14? — Yes. 

11476.  What  would  you  say  to  having  an  entrance 
examination  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  specially  for 
those  National  school  pupils;  and  that  some  smalE 
exhibitions  should  be  awarded  upon  the  lines  you 
have  indicated;  of  course,  it  should  be  without 
Latin,  and  deal  only  with  the  subjects  they  would 
have  learned  in  the  National  school;  and  that  if 
they  passed  that  examination  creditably,  and  were 
rewarded  with  an  exhibition,  they  could  apply  them- 
selves to  study  for  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  at 
the  end  of  that,  being  under  14,  pass  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  examination? — My  only  objection  to 
that  would  be  that  it  would  entail  an  additional  ex- 
amination. 

11477.  But  it  would  be  only  for  a special  class? 
— What  I would  be  disposed  to  do,  in  order  to  give 
them  a chance,  would  be  to  fix  the  age  for  this  tran- 
sition grade  at  13. 

11478.  That  is  what  I say;  that  would  be  the 
effect  of  what  I suggest.  You  would  have  that 
examination  at  13? — Yes ; otherwise  they  would 
not  have  time  to  master  the  various  subjects  of  a 
secondary  education  before  attaining  the  maximum 
age. 

11479.  I know  that  there  are,  occasionally,  very 
brilliant  pupils  in  the  National  schools — and  that 
some  of  them  are  filling  high  positions  in  the 
country? — Quite  so;  but  whether  they  should  be 
got  hold  of  by  passing  an  examination,  or  by  the 
report  of  an  inspector  of  National  schools,  is  a 
question  to  be  considered. 

11480.  Probably,  only  those  should  be  examined 
who  were  recommended  by  the  inspector? — Yes; 
probably  some  such  arrangement  as  that  might  be 
made. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  February 
21  st. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY— TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21st,  1899.  faki 899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42£  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 

Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd 
Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His  Grace  The  Most  Reverend  William  J. 

Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  examined. 


IV.  J.  M. 
Starkie,  m.a., 


11481.  Chairman. — Dr.  Starkie,  you,  until  a few 
days  since,  were  President  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway  ! — I am  still. 

11482.  You  have  been  just  appointed  Resident 
Commissioner  of  National  Education] — Yes. 

11483.  And  previously  to  being  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  you  were  one  of 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin] — Yes. 

11484.  You  have  examined  for  us  on  several  occa- 
sions!— Yes,  on  five  occasions. 

11485.  Will  you  kindlv  state  the  years! — In  1887, 
1888,  1892,  1893,  and  1897. 

11486.  Before  I ask  you  some  general  questions  I 
should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  you  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  our.  examinations.  Was  1887 
the  first  year  in  which  you  examined  for  us  1 — Yes. 

11487.  I observe  in  your  report  in  that  year  you 
say  : — “ In  the  Middle  Grade,  the  prepared  passages 
from  Virgil  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily  rendered, 
but  the  minuter  points  were  almost  invariably  missed. 
Judging  from  the  similarity  of  style  in  the  renderings 
of  all  the  candidates,  i imagine  that  they  must  have 
been  drawn  from  some  common  source,  pro- 
bably from  Boyd’s  edition  of  Anthon’s 
Virgil.  I think  it  would  be  well  that  masters 
should  remember  that  since  the  publication  of  Coning- 
ton’s  editiou,  A nthonian  renderings  and  explanations 
are  obviously  out  of  date.  In  many  cases  a strange  igno- 
rance of  the  subject-matter  of  Aeneid  II.  was  shown.” 
In  reference  to  the  Junior  Grade,  a joint  report  by  you 
and  Mr.  Armour  was  sent  in,  in  which  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  : — “ A considerable  number  of  the  candi- 
dates made  no  serious  attempt  at  answering  any  part 
of  the  paper.  Their  presence  at  the  examination 
seems  to  have  been  a matter  of  form.  The  others  as  a 
whole  did  well.  Very  many  of  the  papers  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  done.  The  prepared  passages  were  by 
some  brilliantly  rendered,  but  a portion  of  the  candi- 
dates entirely  failed  to  extract  any  sense  out  of  the 
Latin.  The  unprescribed  passage  for  translation  was 
attempted  by  the  majority  of  those  who  attempted 
any  part  of  the  paper,  and  was  translated  in  a way 
which  proves  that  Latin  is  carefully  taught  in  the 
schools.  The  papers  afford  abundant  evidence  that 
the  system  of  cramming  for  examination  is  being  dis- 
credited— a very  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  ” 1—  That 
really  is  not  my  report,  and  I never  saw  it. 

11488.  The  latter  is  not  your  report! — No:  it  is 
not  my  report.  I never  saw  it.  I remember  the  year 
very  well.  I was  put  down  nominally  to  examine  the 
Junior  Grade,  but  I think  I had  only  200  papers,  and 
Mr.  Armour  had  1,000,  and  so  I wrote  no  report.  I 
see  that  those  reports  are  not  consistent,  and  I hold 
by  the  first. 

11489.  What  was  the  second  year  in  which  you 
examined! — 1888. 


11490.  In  1888  you  say,  “The  answering  in 
grammar  was  excellent  in  style  and  accuracy,  and 
showed  that  Greek  is  carefully  taught  in  most  of  the 
schools.  Very  few  boys  indeed  failed  to  get  the 
required  number  of  marks  in  this  subject.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  well  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  particles.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  thought  that  ‘ indeed  ’ repre- 
sents sufficiently  all  significations.  The  style 
of  the  Greek  compositions  in  a few  cases  was 
excellent.  The  exercises  that  won  the  extra  prizes 
seemed  to  be  quite  above  the  avex-age.  However, 
some  of  the  candidates  evidently  had  not  sufficient 
practice  in  consecutive  translation.  The  translations 
of  the  prepared  passages  were  accurate,  and,  in  most 
cases,  idiomatic ; but  hardly  sufficient  knowledge  was 
shown  of  the  notes  of  the  best  commentator.”  In 
the  Middle  Grade,  second  paper,  you  say — “The 
translations  of  the  prepared  passage  were  sadly  wanting 
in  accuracy.  A free  style  of  translation  was  adopted, 
that  missed  all  the  more  minute  points,  without  a 
counterbalancing  gain  in  elegance.  A very  insufficient 
grasp  was  displayed  of  the  general  sense,  or  of  the  gram- 
matical difficulties  in  the  passages.  Good  editions  of 
the  ‘ Apology  ’ are  numerous,  and  certainly  deserve  to 
have  been  more  studied  than  they  seem  to  have  been. 
The  translations  of  the  unprepared  passages  were  very 
unequal.  Most  candidates  were  satisfied  with  writing 
down  the  meanings  of  the  words  as  they  came,  with- 
out attempting  to  grasp  the  general  sense.  However 
in  a few  cases  the  renderings  given  were  really  ad 
mirable.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  the  style  of 
answering  in  history.” 

11491.  No  one  joins  you  in  that  report! — No;  that 
is  my  own  report. 

11492.  That  is  your  report! — Yes. 

11493.  In  the  Middle  Grade,  in  1892,  you  said 
— “The  grammar  questions  were,  on  the  whole, 
well  answered.  The  translations  of  the  sentences  set 
for  composition  were  disappointing.  Many  candidates 
were  unable  to  write  down  the  commonest  Greek  words 
correctly,  and  almost  all  displayed, a strange  forget- 
fulness of  the  simplest  rides  of  syntax,  which,  as  was 
proved  by  their  answering  in  grammar,  must  have 
been  quite  familiar  to  them.  The  translations  of  the 
prepared  work  were  of  great  merit,”  and  then  you 
give  some  suggestions.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
you  say,  “ The  knowledge  of  Greek  possessed  by  the 
candidates  in  this  grade  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  that  displayed  by  the  candidates  in  the  J unior 
Grade.  The  translations  from  Xenophon  were,  on 
the  whole,  better  done,  and  the  attempts  to  grasp  the 
general  sense  of  the  unprepared  passage  more 
promising.  Indeed  the  general  answering  was  most 
creditable,  considering  the  age  of  the  candidates. 
The  questions  on  history  were  admirably  answered.” 
That  was  your  report! — Yes. 
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11491.  In  1893,  in  a joint  report  of  Mr  Morgan, 
yourself,  Mr.  Sandford,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Wilson,  the 
following  passages  occur  (this  is  in  reference 
to  the  Junior  Grade,  first  paper) : — “ The 
answering  in  grammar  was  below  the  average 
of  recent  years.  Most  of  the  candidates  dis- 
played astonishing  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  accidence  and  syntax.  Questions  2 (nouns) 
and 4 (b)  (conjugation of  verbs)  produced  very  inaccurate 
answers  ; while  3 (a)  (comparison  of  adjectives)  and  5 
and  6 (Syntax)  seemed  much  more  familiar  to  the 
students.  The  tendency  to  neglect  the  plain  essentials 
of  sound  grammatical  knowledge,  and  to  devote  undue 
attention  to  mere  abnormalities  (which  are  supposed 
to  pay  at  an  examination)  is  one  that  should  be 
checked.  A surprisingly  large  number  failed  to 
decline  iter  and  dies  (question  1).  The  sentences  set 
for  composition  were,  on  the  whole,  very  badly  done, 
the  most  ordinary  rules  being  frequently  violated.  The 
translations  from  Latin  into  English  were  generally 
good,  and  the  questions  on  the  author  were  well 
answered.”  Then  in  1897,  Middle  Grade,  second 
paper,  boys  and  girls,  you  say — “The  passages  from  the 
Hecuba  were  rendered  with  moderate  accuracy.  The 
general  sense  of  the  Greek  was  correctly  given,  but 
tne  more  subtle  points  of  scholarship  were,  for  the 
most  part,  disregarded.  The  close — almost  verbal — 
resemblance  between  the  renderings  of  the  majority  of 
the  candidates  proves,  almost  to  demonstration,  that 
some  inferior  ‘crib’  had  been  learned  by  heart,  and 
that  the  students  preferred  to  draw  upon  the  store- 
house of  their  memories  than  to  translate  indepen- 
dently the  Greek  that  lay  before  them.  Such  a 
method  of  translation  will  never  deceive  an  experi- 
enced examiner,  and  candidates  are  recommended  in 
their  own  interests  to  pursue  the  stx-aight  and  expedi- 
tious path  of  learning  the  Greek  language,  rather  than 
to  strain  their  memories  bv  overloading  them  with  a 
mass  of  verbiage  of  less  than  no  educational  value.  The 
grammar  questions,  though  simple,  seemed  to  present 
insuperable  difficulties  to  a large  proportion  of  the 
candidates.  The  use  of  if  a with  the  imperfect  and 
aorisl  indicative  (question  2 (b),  although  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  edition  of  the  Hecuba  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners,  was  practically  unknown  to  all. 
The  passages  set  for  unseen  translation  were  admir- 
ably rendered  by  the  best  scholars,  but  the  weaker 
vessels  fared  less  satisfactorily.  The  majority  of  the 
students  were  quite  unable  to  keep  a firm  grasp  on 
the  sense  of  a consecutive  passage,  or  to  steer  their 
way  successfully  through  a long,  though  simple, 
Demosthenic  period.  The  long-continued  misuse  of 
‘ cribs  ’ lias  trained  young  scholars  to  translate 
pedetemptim,  and  to  treat  the  matter  of  a passage  or 
work  as  of  no  conceivable  importance.  The  study  of 
nn  ancient  literature,  conducted  on  such  principles,  is 
positively  injurious  to  the  intellect.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  a boy’s  brain  is 
never  in  such  a state  ot  absolute  passivity  as  when  he 
has  a translation  in  his  hand.  The  historical  questions 
were  well  answered.  In  this  subject  a marked  advance 
has  been  made  in  recent  years.”  That  is  your  last 
report,  the  report  for  the  year  1897  ? — Yes. 

11495.  Now,  refreshing  your  memory  by  those  re- 
ports, will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  your 
•opinion  as  to  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
were,  I think,  the  subjects  in  which  you  examined,  to 
the  bulk  of  the  candidates  ; I do  not  mean  the  exhi- 
bitioners and  specially  good  students.  Are  you  of 
■opinion  that  they  were  well  taught,  or  were  unsound 
methods  of  education  resorted  to  ? — As  you  can  see 
from  my  last  report,  it  was  with  the  method  of  teach- 
ing that  I found  greatest  fault. 

11496.  The  method  of  teaching;  that  is  what  I 
want? — I think  the  method  of  teaching  is  radically 
vicious. 

11497.  That  is  what  I want  to dix-eet  your  attention 
to.  That  is  the  opinion  that  you  formed  from  your 
experience  during  the  entire  time  you  were  an  exa- 
miner?— Yes,  and  it  always  made  me  sorry  for  the 


amount  of  energy  that  was  wasted  in  teaching  the 
students  on  wrong  lines  ; the  years  ran  by  and  they 
learnt  absolutely  nothing.  The  memory  was  trained 
in  a way  that  it  did  not  inquire  to  be  trained ; the 
analytical  powers  and  the  powers  of  judgment  re- 
quired to  be  trained,  but  those  faculties  were  abso- 
lutely neglected. 

1 1498.  In  fact  their  memories  were  trained  only 
to  learn  passages  off  by  heart  ? — Only  to  leam  pas- 
sages off  by  heart. 

11499.  And  possibly  under  the  mode  of  marking 
laid  down  by  our  rules  they  were  able  to  pass  by 
answering  satisfactorily  in  the  prepared  text  and  also 
the  history  questions? — Certainly. 

11500.  That  could  be  done  without  any  real  know- 
ledge of  the  language? — On  the  whole,  I think  it 
probable  that  the  history  portion  of  the  course  was  of 
more  educational  advantage  to  the  students  than  the 
Greek,  because  in  history  I set  general  questions,  and 
they  really  were  answered  very  well. 

11501.  But  I am  speaking  now  of  the  study  of  the 
language  as  a language  ? — There  is  no  such  thing  in 
Ireland  at  present  as  the  study  of  the  language  as  a 
language,  either  Greek  or  Latin. 

11502.  Therefore,  speaking  of  the  majority  of  the 
students,  the  methods  of  teaching  used  must  have 
been  vicious  ? — Absolutely  deplorable. 

1 1503.  As  far  as  I can  observe  from  your  reports, 
there  has  been  no  improvement  in  that  from  the  time 
when  you  first  examined  ? — No.  I think  the  scheme 
has  become  crystallised,  and  I thought  that  the 
method  of  teaching  was  really  getting  more  mechanical 
every  year. 

11504.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  extent  to  the 
system  of  examination  that  is  adopted,  or,  rather  to 
the  absence  of  inspection  ? — Of  course  1 believe 
thoroughly  in  the  necessity  of  inspection.  I need  not 
go  into  that  question,  as  many  other  witnesses  have 
spoken  with  regard  to  it.  In  science,  of  course,  I 
believe  that  inspection  is  absolutely  necessai-y,  but  in 
literature  it  is  not  as  necessary  as  in  other  subjects. 
Still  I believe  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
see  that  Greek  was  taught  by  right  methods,  as  I am 
convinced  that  ancient  languages  as  well  as  modern 
languages  should  be  learnt  by  ear-. 

1 1505.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  which 
makes  the  State  aid  to  managers  of  schools  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  a general  examination 
of  students  is  vicious? — Yes. 

11506.  In  your  opinion  it  tends  to  unsound 
methods  of  teaching? — Yes,  to  unsound  methods  of 
teaching. 

11507.  And  you  have  found  the  evidence  of  such 
unsound  methods  of  teaching  in  your  actual  experi- 
ence?— I have.  In  my  actual  experience  of  lectur- 
ing I have  seen  the  influence  on  students  that  have 
been  produced  by  the  Intermediate  system  for  fifteen 
years. 

11508.  And  since  you  have  been  President  of 
Queen's  College,  Galway  ? — Yes,  and  also  in  Trinity 
College. 

1 1509.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  supple- 
menting these  results  by  inspection? — Yes. 

11510.  You  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of 
languages  the  prepared  work  is  of  no  educational 
value  ? — 1 think  that  that  really  is  the  radical  point. 
The  set  courses  in  literature,  at  least  in  the  Middle 
axxd  Senior  Grades,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

1151 1.  And  the  attention  of  learners  should  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  acquisition  of  a knowledge  of  the 
language  as  distinguished  from  the  mastering  of 
certain  specified  portions  of  authors  ? — Certainly.  In 
those  grades,  I think,  the  latter  course  is  very  in- 
jurious. 

11512.  You  say,  in  the  notes  you  have  furnished 
us  with  that  “ tlxe  power  to  translate  accurately  at 
sight,  and  to  compose  without  the  help  of  a dic- 
tionary-, is  of  mox-e  value  as  a test  of  taste  and 
knowledge  than  the  faculty  of  learning  by  heart 
renderings  of  short  courses  from  third-rate  printed 
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translations.  Boys  trained  as  they  are  trained  at 
present  have  no  vocabulary,  and  their  judgment  is 
absolutely  untrained.”  You  say  that  from  your  own 
experience! — From  my  own  experience  of  fifteen 
years. 

11513.  “ They  read  without  thinking  of  the  matter, 
and  the  difficulties  in  a passage  are  passed  over  with- 
out notice,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a trans- 
lation ” 1 — Yes. 

11514.  Have  you  observed  that  the  teachers  now 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  solution  of  cruxes  or 
abnormalities,  which  they  think  of  importance  for  ex- 
amination purposes,  as  distiuct  from  giving  the  student 
a general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter! —That  is 
possible.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  set  courses  the 
cruxes  assume  an  importance  which  they  would  not 
have  otherwise. 

11515.  Jf  that  is  commenced  at  an  early  age,  say, 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  what  effect  has  it  upon  the 
intellect! — Well,  their  analytical  powers  are  never 
trained,  nor  their  judgments. 

11516.  Therefore  they  are  never  drawn  out!- — 
Quite  so. 

11517.  You  say  that  “their  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture is  a superficial  acquaintance  with  ‘ tips  ’ ac- 
quired for  examination  purposes,  and  when  the  ex- 
amination period  is  passed  such  knowledge  fades 
away,  leaving  behind  it  absolutely  nothing  but  a 
distaste  for  learning,  and  an  ignorant  contempt  for  its 
uses."  That  passage  that  I have  read  is  your  ex- 
perience from  your  own  observation  of  boys! — Yes. 

11518.  The  first  matter,  therefore,  which  you  would 
recommend  would  be  that,  at  least  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades,  there  should  be  no  set  authors! — 
Certainly. 

115 19.  And  then,  I suppose,  we  should  examine 
in  unforeseen  passages,  and  largely  in  composition  ! — 
I should  like  the  examination  (of  course  leaving  aside 
history)  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  be  entirely  in  com- 
position and  translation,  and  that  the  grammar  paper 
should  be  abolished. 

11520.  No  grammar  papers,  but  such  grammar 
questions  as  naturally  would  arise  on  the  translation  1 
—Yes. 

11521.  If  they  were  ignorant  of  grammar,  it  would 
be  at  once  sei-n  in  the  composition  1 — Y es ; for  even  if 
they  had  learned  grammar,  and  all  the  irregularities 
and  exceptions  out  of  a book,  it  would  not  at  all 
follow  that  they  could  apply  their  knowledge  according 
to  the  present  system  ; in  fact,  I have  known  many 
boys  who  answered  very  well  in  grammar,  but  could 
not  write  a sentence  in  composition. 

11522.  Do  you  observe  that  their  knowledge  ap- 
pears to  be  of  an  abstract  character,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  applying  their  knowledge  of  grammar  to 
the  actual  unseen  passages  that  were  set  before  them  ! 
— Yes,  I noticed  that,  especially  in  composition. 

11523.  Is  it  not  in  composition  that  it  would 
chiefly  appear! — Yes. 

11524.  Some  of  our  witnesses  have  suggested  that 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  arranging  a standard 
if  the  examinations  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
were  of  that  character,  without  having  any  prescribed 
texts.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  prescribing 
a proper  standard  1 — A standard  to  differentiate  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grade  boys  1 

11525.  Yes,  and  in  order  that  candidates  and  their 
teachers  should  know  what  extent  of  knowledge 
would  be  required  from  them! — I think  that  you 
might  specify  so  much  ; that  in  the  Middle  Grade 
the  unprepared  translations  in  Latin  would  be 
taken  from,  we  will  say,  Ovid,  and  we  will  say  in 
prose  from  Cicero.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  commit  the  whole  of  those  authors  to  heart. 

11526.  You  mean  you  would  make  the  course  so 
large  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  it  should  be  all 
learned  by  heart ! — Yes,  of  course. 

11527.  But  still  you  would  give  them  sufficient  in- 
formation to  enable  them  to  understand  the  standard 
and  style  of  examination  in  which  they  would  be  ex- 


pected to  answer! — Yes  ; for  instance,  I should  not  Feb.  21,  1899. 
expect  a studeut  in  the  Middle  Grade  in  Greek  to  w , 
study  Thucydides;  he  might  devote  the  whole  of  his  starkie,  m. a., 
time  to  reading  the  speeches  of  Thucydides  if  you  did  i.jit.d.'  ’ 
not  give  some  indication. 

11528.  If  you  prescribed  one  book  of  Homer,  the 
boys  could  learn  it  off  by  heart ! — That  would  be  so. 

I think  it  is  that  system  of  specified  courses  which 
attracts  so  many  boys  who  have  no  taste  for  literature 
to  take  up  those  subjects,  and  to  neglect  the  science 
course,  because  such  courses  pay  best  in  the  examina- 
tions. 

11529.  Especially  specified  small  courses  ? — Espe- 
cially small  courses. 

11530.  Now,  various  classes  of  witnesses  have  sug- 
gested either  of  two  modes  by  which  the}'  say  our  pro- 
gramme could  be  improved  : first,  as  you  say,  by 
having  no  prescribed  authors  at  all,  or,  secondly,  by 
prescribing  a very  large  course  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  learn  oft'  by  heart,  but  not  requiring  that 
minute  knowledge  of  it  which  is  required  in  our 
present  system.  You  prefer  the  first  of  those? — I 
prefer  the  first ; but  if  you  make  the  prescribed  course 
large  enough,  the  two  pi-oposals  are  practically  identical. 

11531.  In  fact,  the  matter  that  you  have  just 
stated  to  11s  of  setting  Ovid  or  Cicero  is  practically  a 
middle  course  between  the  two  ? — Yes,  a middle 
course. 

11532.  Now,  about  the  Junior  Grade.  Do  you 
think  the  same  principle  ought  to  be  applied  in  the 
Junior  Grade? — I should  like  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  Junior  Grade  of  not  having  a prescribed 
course,  but  I am  not  quite  so  certain  as  to  its  possi- 
bility ; one  might  say,  for  instance,  that  the  passage 
would  be  set  out  of  Ciesar  or  some  other  easy  author  in 
the  Junior  Grade,  but  there  would  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful supervision  of  the  examiners  —that  is,  of  untrained 
examiners—  to  see  that  they  did  not  set  passages  that 
were  too  hard.  I would  propose  to  give  a three 
hours’  translation  paper  of  unseen  Latin,  and  a three 
hours’  composition  paper,  because  I have  found  in 
examining  that  there  is  such  a large  number  of  murks 
given  to  an  absurdly  small  piece  of  composition,  that 
every  word  almost  counted  ten  or  fifteen  marks.  I 
would  give  a good  long  three-hour  paper  for  transla- 
tion, so  that  the  boys  could  dwell  upon  it  and  elaborate 
their  renderings  at  their  leisure. 

11533.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  give  them  alter- 
native passages  for  them  to  translate? — I do  not  see 
any  objection  to  that  course  ; it  would  only  lengthen 
the  paper. 

11534.  Now,  in  reference  to  history.  Would  you 
be  in  favour  of  striking  history  out  of  the  classical 
course  and  making  it  a subject  by  itself,  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  a student  should  pass  in  the 
classical  subjects  unless  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  language! — You  mean  that  an  examiner  should 
get  instructions  not  to  pass  a boy — leaving  the 
classical  paper  as  it  is  at  present — unless  he  qualified 
in  the  other  portions.  At  present  it  is  necessary  for 
a boy  to  get  a certain  proportion  of  mai’ks  in  compo- 
sition and  grammar.  Why  not  apply  the  same  system 
in  the  future  ; why  not  apply  it  and  say  that  he  must 
get  a certain  number  of  marks  in  composition  and 
translation  ? 

11535.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  at  present  to  abolish  the  general  written  ex- 
amination on  account  of  the  multitude  of  small  schools 
in  the  country  ? — I should  be  afraid  that  the  smaller 
schools  would  look  upon  the  inspection  itself  as  being 
a rather  too  subjective  test. 

11536.  Too  severe? — Too  subjective.  In  fact,  in 
classics  I think  the  knowledge  of  boys  can  be  tested 
admirably  by  the  general  examination — that  is,  if  my 
suggestions  are  adopted  and  the  prescribed  course  is 
abolished. 

11537.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  remuneration  of 
schools  in  respect  of  classics  being  ascertained  by  exa- 
mination and  partly  by  inspection  ? — Certainly. 
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1 ] 538.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  part  the  results 
of  inspection,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  play  in  deter- 
mining the  remuneration  of  the  teachers.  Suppose  the 
inspector  found  that  unsound  methods  of  teaching 
were  being  resorted  to  ! — I should  like  to  disqualify 
such  schools  altogether. 

11539.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  two 
schools,  in  one  of  which  the  teaching  was  of  a very 
superior  character  to  that  in  the  other,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  teaching  ought  to  affect  the  rate 
of  results  fees  that  would  be  paid  upon  the  students  ! 
— Certainly.  It  would  be  a most  desirable  thing  to 
encourage  schools  in  which  proper  methods  were  pur- 
sued, and  to  crush  the  cithers  out  of  existence  as  far 
as  possible. 

11540.  You  say  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  inspec- 
tion ought  to  coverall  the  subjects  in  the  Intermediate 
course — that  is,  all  the  subjects  of  examination! — 
Yes. 

11541.  And  I suppose  the  inspector  should  observe 
at  the  school  the  actual  teaching  by  the  teacher  ? — He 
should  observe  the  actual  teaching  by  the  teacher  in 
Latin  and  Greek — the  subjects  1 am  dealing  with — 
because  I think  an  immense  amount  of  time  would  be 
saved  if  right  methods  were  adopted.  I have  tested 
that  myself,  because  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
ancient  languages  should  be  taught  as  the  modern 
languages  are  taught — that  is,  by  ear. 

11542.  You  tried  that  yourself  1 — Yes;  I tried  it 
with  a boy  for  ten  days  in  Greek.  He  knew  nothing 
of  Greek,  and  for  ten  days  I took  him  out  for  walks 
and  told  him  the  names  of  everything,  and  taught 
him  to  form  short  sentences,  and  after  the  ten  days  I 
examined  him  against  a boy  who  was  going  in  for  an 
exhibition  in  the  M idclle  Grade,  and  lie  knew  infinitely 
more  ; he  could  have  found  his  away  about  in  a Greek 
hotel  and  asked  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Of  course  I taught  him  Greek  by  accent,  so  that  he 
would  really  have  been  abletomake  himself  understood. 

11543.  I should  think  that  a great  number  of  the 
•teachers  in  this  country  are  wholly  unable  to  under- 
. stand  the  Greek  accent! — I really  do  not  lay  much 
stress  upon  that;  I think,  on  the  whole,  it  is-not  ad- 
visable to  teach  Greek  by  accent ; it  is  the  literature 
which  is  of  importance  in  this  country.  The  study  of 
the  literature  is  of  much  more  value  than  the  know- 
ledge of  modern  Greek  as  a living  tongue. 

11544.  The  inspector,  of  course,  in  your  opinion,  in 
addition  to  hearing  the  classes  actually  lectured  or 
taught,  would  hear  the  students  asked  questions  by  the 
teacher  or  by  himself,  so  that  he  could  ascertain  whether 
they  understood  what  the  teacher  was  speaking  about, 
.and  he  would  be  able  to  note  their  pronunciation! — 
1 think  he  might  do  that  in  the  schools.  You  cannot 
.test  by  written  examination  whether  the  boys  are  able 
•to  pronounce  Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  inspector 
might  insist  upon  dictation.  I think  that  dictation 
in  Greek  and  Latin  would  be  invaluable;  it 
•would  train  the  boys’  ears  if  the  master 
read  out  a passage  of  Greek  slowly,  because  I 
noticed  when  I was  examining  for  the  Intermediate 
Board  that  boys  have  no  idea  of  spelling  Greek,  and 
as  to  the  accents — at  first  they  would  never  put  on  any 
at  all,  but  afterwards  the  plan  was  adopted  of  putting 
an  accent  on  every  third  syllable ; they  found  it  was  a 
safe  rule  to  adopt. 

11545.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  would  be  tested  if 
•we  made  them  read  a little  Latin  or  Greek  befoi  e 
they  translated  it,  if  the  class  was  made  to  read  a sen- 
fence  or  two  1 — I think  dictation  would  be  invaluable. 
A boy  know  s a great  deal  of  Latin  if  he  can  write 
down  a passage  from  the  teacher,  and  if  he  writes  it 
down  correctly  it  would  be  a good  test  of  his  know, 
ledge  of  the  language. 

11546.  Chairman. — You  do  not  see  any  possible 
mode  of  introducing  viva  voce  examination  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  candidates  1 — That  is  so ; 
and  besides  I do  not  consider  that  a viva  voce  test  in  litera- 
ture is  as  important  in  Ireland  as. in  England,  because  I 
think  it  is  in  the  paper  work  that  the  Irish  boys  fall 


behind.  They  have  no  style,  but  there  is  plenty  of  viva- 
city in  this  country,  so  that  boys  have  no  difficulty  in 
answering  at  viva  voce  examination.  I have  known 
many  men  who  were  quite  brilliant  at  viva  voce  exami- 
nation, but  who  disappointed  one  sorely  when  they 
came  to  put  pen  to  paper,  as  they  were  deficient  in  style. 

1 1547.  I suppose  you  have  seen  them  make  a leap 
sometimes  at  viva  voce  questions  and  succeed  in 
answering  questions  they  really  did  not  understand! 
— Undoubtedly. 

11548.  You  do  not  see  the  utility  of  examining 
candidates  for  exhibitions  in  classical  languages  viva 
vocet — No;  certainly  not. 

11549.  In  your  opinion  the  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  abolished  or  there  should  be  a pass  exami- 
nation only  1 — On  the  whole,  I think  I should  prefer 
a pass  examination. 

11550.  With,  of  course,  inspection! — Yes,  with 
inspection. 

11551.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  making 
the  limit  of  age  for  the  Senior  Grade  17  years ; of 
course  that  would  involve  an  alteration  in  the  other 
grades ! — Yes  ; I think  that  the  average  studeiits 
that  go  in  for  the  Senior  Grade  are  men  who  are 
likely  to  specialize,  and  I think  it  would  be  very 
important  that  a year  should  elapse  before  going  up 
to  the  university. 

11552.  That  would  involve  an  alteration  in  the  ages 
of  the  vaiious  grades.  How  would  you  commence — 
under  17  for  the  Senior;  then  the  Middle  Grade! — 
Sixteen,  would  it  be ! 

11553.  The  Junior  Grade ! — Fifteen. 

11554.  And  the  Preparatory  Grade,  under  14 ! — 
Yes  ; but  I think,  on  the  whole,  there  are  too  many 
grades  in  that  case. 

11555.  You  would  prefer  three  gi-ades  to  four  1 — 
Yes,  I should  prefer  three  grades  to  four  if  you  lower 
the  age. 

11556.  Do  you  mean  that  those  ages  should  refer 
only  to  competition  candidates,  or  that  there  should  be 
an  extension  of  ages  for  pass  candidates  in  order  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  backward  boys  ? — I think  so. 

11557.  Wlmt  period  would  you  suggest  for  that 
extension! — I have  not  thought  of  that. 

Chairman. — I will  not  trouble  you  then  about 
that ; it  is  a mere  matter  of  detail. 

11559.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Suppose  you  reduced 
the  Preparatory  Grade  examination  to  an  entrance 
examination,  how  would  you  compensate  the  schools 
that  had  given  the  instruction  that  enabled  the 
students  to  pass  that  entrance  examination ! — That  is, 
if  the  Preparatory  Grade  was  abolished ! 

11560.  Suppose  it  was  reduced  to  an  entrance  ex- 
amination, that  there  should  be  no  competition  between 
students  at  the  Preparatory  Grade  examinations  ; of 
course  the  schoolmasters  would  say,  “We  have  been 
working  at  these  boys  for  a long  time  to  enable  them 
to  pass.”  You  see  that  at  present  they  might  be  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade  for  two  years  and  the  school- 
master would  get  results  fees  in  each  year  for  teaching 
them  1 — Yes. 

11561.  I think  myself  that  the  abolition  of  com- 
petition in  the  Preparatory  Grade  would  be  a good 
thing,  but  I do  not  want  to  deprive  the  schools  of  the 
rewards  that  they  are  at  present  getting  for  teaching 
these  students  1 — What  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
giving  them  results  fees  on  the  pass  examination  1 

11562.  That  would  be  your  idea! — My  idea,  I say, 
would  be  results  fees  on  the  pass  examination ; I think 
they  ought  to  be  given  ! — I do  not  think  that  a school 
ought  to  get  more  for  an  honour  candidate  than  for  a 
pass  candidate. 

11563.  I agree  with  you  there! — I think  the  pass 
candidate  gives  the  master  very  much  more  trouble 
and  is  less  interesting  than  the  honour  candidate.  In 
this  country,  the  teaching  being  inferior,  a good 
honour  student  learns  more  from  his  own  study  than 
from  his  master  very  often.  I know  that  i°  my 
experience.  I think  a pass  student  givis  more  trouble 
than  an  honour  student. 
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11564.  Chairman. — One  of  the  questions  we  have 
asked  under  the  head  of  “ D,”  “ Division  of  Courses,” 
is.  “ Should  the  student’s  power” — that  is,  of  taking 
subjects — “ be  limited  to  selecting  one  of  several  pre- 
scribed courses  of  subjects,  such  courses  being  so  con- 
structed (a)  that  each  would,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of 
equal  difficulty ; and  ( b ) that  each  would  carry  the 
same  advantages  both  to  teachers  and  -to  students, 
competition  for  prizes  and  exhibitions  not  being  per- 
mitted between  students  selecting  a different  course.” 

What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  that? My 

opinion  in  reference  to  that  is,  that  the  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  specialise— I am  not  prepared 
to  say  in  how  many  directions,  but  certainly  I should 
•say  in  literature  and  science ; in  the  literary  course 
there  should  be  a certain  quantum  of  elementary 
science  required,  and  also  in  the  science  course  there 
should  be  a certain  knowledge  of  literature  required. 

11565.  There  certainly  should  bo  a knowledge  of 
one  language  required  in  the  science  course  ?— Yes. 

11566.  Have  you  at  all  directed  your  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  commercial  course?— I should  pre- 
fer to  say  nothing  about  that ; I have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  that  direction. 

11567.  You  suggest,  if  there  were  that,  revision  of 
tiie  courses,  that  the  literary  course  should  include 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  one  modern  language, 
together  with  elementary  science,  and  that  the  science 
■course  should  include  English,  a modern  language, 
and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin? — Yes. 

11568.  May  I ask  you,  do  you  think  that  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  we  allow  students  to  take  up — that  is, 
any  subjects  the  marks  attributed  to  which  would  not 
exceed  the  specified  number,  6,000  in  some  grades,  and 

6,500  in  others — do  you  think  that  that  is  too  much  ? 

1 think  on  the  whole  that  it  is. 

11569.  That  if  they  were  more  reduced  there  would 
be  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  each  subject? — That 
is  what  I say.  For  educational  purposes  I think  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  one  subject  pursued  on  proper 
methods  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  a knowledge 
of  several  parts  of  various  subjects. 

11570.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
whether  we  ought  to  have  separate  papers  of 
questions  for  pass  and  honour  students? — Most  em- 
phatically so  : I am  emphatically  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  be  separate.  There  is  a difference  in  kind 
between  an  honour  and  a pass  student,  not  a differ- 
ence in  degree.  That  is  a mistake  that  is  made  in 
many  places  at  the  present  day  ; they  make  only  a 
difference  in  degree,  but  I think  there  is  a difference 
in  kind  between  them. 

11571.  Some  objections  have  been  made  by  school- 
masters here  to  that  division.  They  say  that  it  would 
subject  them  to  inconvenience  in  arranging  their 
classes.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  that  ? 
— If  you  abolish  the  specified  books,  that  difficulty 
will  disappear.  In  fact  it  would  lighten  schools 
enormously  if  you  abolished  the  specified  books.  I 
know  in  my  own  experience,  I have  been  lecturing 
at  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  oh  English  literature 
lately,  and  I have  had  three  separate  classes  in  Shake- 
speare, one  class  doing  “Richard  II.,”  another  doing 
'■  King  Lear,”  and  the  third  doing  “ Hamlet.” 

11572.  But  you  could  lecture  them  all  in  the  same 
class  if  they  were  examined  in  the  way  you  suggest  ? 
—Yes. 

11573.  You  are  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  we 
publish  our  results — the  results  of  the  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

11574.  And  that  the  marks  obtained  by  each 
student,  even  the  pass  students,  are  stated.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  alter  that? — I am  of 
opinion  that  with  regard  to  pass  students  the  marks 
should  not  be  published  at  all. 

11575.  You  would  state  their  names  in  alphabetical 
order? — Yes;  in  alphabetical  order,  and  I propose  to  do 
the  same  for  the  honour  candidates.  Y7ou  could 
divide  the  honour  candidates  into  any  number  of 
classes  you  wished — perhaps  two  or  three. 


11576.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Would  not  the  school- 
masters who  prepared  the  students  want  to  know  how 
the  boys  passed  ? — I know  that  the  system  I propose 
is  favoured  at  present  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

11577.  Chairman.  — Which  system  ?— That  of 
publishing  the  results  in  alphabetical  order ; the 
candidates  are  not  told  their  marks. 

11578.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  was  always  the 
difference  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — But  at 
present  they  have  assimilated  Cambridge  to  Oxford. 

11579.  We  went  the  other  way.  Under  that 
system  you  do  not  know  whether  you  were  near 
getting  honours  or  not.  I know  that  as  an  under- 
graduate myself  I suffered  from  that ; I never  knew 
how  I was  or  where  I was.  In  that  case,  certainly, 
pressure  was  put  upon  us  about  letting  the  men  know 
how  they  had  passed  and  where  they  had  passed  ? — 
They  might  be  told  if  they  were  anxious  to  know. 

11580.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  the  Royal 
University  the  marks  are  not  published,  but  any 
candidate  who  wishes  to  know  his  marks  can  «et 
them  I — I do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 

11581.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon —There  is  one  objection 
to  that,  and  that  is  that  we  should  have  to  multiply 
our  staff  five-fold  if  we  had  to  answer  individual 
questions  ? — In  the  Royal  University  I suppose  the 
numbers  are  enormous. 

11582.  You  could  publish  the  numbers  without  the 
names  ; if  }'ou  gave  the  marks  of  No.  2137,  he  would 
know  and  the  schoolmaster  would  know  who  it  was, 
and  no  one  else  would  know? — What  I wish  to 
obviate  is  that  frightful  struggle  for  existence  which 
at  present  goes  on. 

1 1583.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  between  schools? — I am  aware  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  between  schools,  and  the 
enormous  pressure  put  upon  clever  boys  in  schools  is 
absolutely  ruinous. 

11584.  That  in  addition  to  the  pressure  caused  by 
the  emulation  of  the  boys  and  tln-se  immense  rewards, 
the  students  are  also  subjected  to  extra  pressure  coming 
from  the  masters  of  the  schools  ? — If  a boy  has,  we 
will  say,  got  a second  or  third  in  a grade,  or  even  head 
of  a grade,  there  is  immense  pressure  put  upon  that 
boy  to  keep  his  place,  which  is  highly  ruinous,  I 
think.  I know  of  some  cases  in  a girls’  school,  where 
I made  up  the  number  of  hours  that  a certain  girl 
worked,  and  I found  that  they  amounted  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  a day — from  six  o’clock  in  the  momin« 
to  half-past  eight,  from  half-past  eight  till  nine  o'clock 
for  breakfast,  from  nine  till  half-past  two  at  school, 
and  from  half-past  four  till  seven,  and  then  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  day. 

11585.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  would  be  an 
isolated  instance? — No;  I have  heard  tales  from 
certain  schools  about  girls  reading  Aristotle  in  bed  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning;  I think  that  such  a strain, 
if  continued,  is  most  injurious  to  the  health. 

11586.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin — Does  that  con- 
tinue through  the  whole  school  year? — Yes,  through 
the  whole  school  year. 

11587.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  think  that 
there  is  excessive  competition  at  present,  among  the 
cleverest  students  especially  ? — Among  the  cleverest 
students  especially ; it  is  to  those,  I am  specially 
referring. 

1 1 588.  And  that  excessive  competition,  perhaps  to 
a certain  extent  generated  by  the  system  of  placin" 
in  order  of  marks,  would  be  more  injurious  during 
school  years  than  in  college  ? — Yes,  but  those  boys  who 
have  been  subjected  to  that  pressure  hardly  ever  reach 
college,  or  they  are  ruined  before  they  reach  collew. 
My  experience  is  that  a boy  who  has  been  subjected  to 
that  pressure  is  not  equal  to  college  pressure  afterwards. 

11589.  The  point  of  my  question  was  with  regard 
to  your  suggestion  that  the  honour  students  should 
not  be  placed.  There  is  a sensation  which  I am  sure 
you  have  experienced  of  finding  yourself  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  honours  ? — I have  nothing  to  say  as  to 
the  universities. 
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11,590.  That  is  a healthy  stimulant  when  reading 
for  the  next  examination  ? — Yes,  certainly,  especially 
when  you  are  competing  against  men  who  are  friends 
of  your  own.  * 

11591.  But  it  is  quite  a different  matter  in  school- 
years  ? — Quite  different. 

11592.  That  is  what  1 thought  you  meant? — If  the 
competition  was  merely  between  schoolboys  in  school 
it  would  be  more  healthy,  because  a boy  likes  to  know 
how  he  is  placed  with  regard  to  a friend  of  his  own, 
but  there  ought  to  be  no  necessity  to  know  where  he 
is  with  regard  to  a student  living,  perhaps,  fifty  miles 
away. 

11593.  There  is  a certain  element  of  school  life 
which  does  not  exist  in  university  life,  and  that  is 
the  pressure  of  the  managers  of  the  school  ? — True. 

11594.  That  is  an  additional  reason? — Yes,  that 
is  an  additional  reason.  And  I think  boys  are  often, 
apart  from  the  pressure  of  the  masters,  rather  inclined 
to  read  too  much  if  they  know  the  marks. 

11595.  I was  refreshing  my  memory  by  referring 
to  Professor  Tyrrell’s  evidence,  and  I find  that  there  is 
no  substantial  difference  between  your  recommendation 
and  his? — I have  not  seen  his  evidence. 

11596.  His  recommendation  is  that  this  evil  of  cram- 
ming and  learning  of  translations  might  be  obviated 
by  a sufficiently  extended  course  ?—  -Yes. 

11597.  You  would  agree  that  there  must  be  some 
indication  given  of  the  class  of  authors,  at  all  events 
if  not -the  exact  authors? — Yes. 

11598.  Would  you  approve  of  the  appointment  of 
a board  of  examiners  to  whom  the  papers  should  be 
submitted  with  a view  to  their  proper  gradation  ? — 
My  experience  has  been  that  the  assistant  examiner, 
Dr.  Brady,  did  his  work  most  efficiently. 

11599.  There  is  no  man  more  competent  to  do  so. 
But  you  perhaps  have  not  considered  that  question  ? — 

I really  do  not  think,  if  you  abolished  the  set  courses, 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  grading  the  papers. 

11600.  Would  it  not  be  a little  more  difficult? — I 
really  do  not  think  so. 

11601.  Because,  instead  of  having  prescribed 
courses,  you  would  have  to  have  very  careful  gradation 
of  papers,  having  regard  to  difficulty.  H owever,  if  you 
have  not  considered  it,  I will  not  ask  you  any  further 
questions  in  reference  to  it.  Ever  since  I had  the 
honour  of  being  a member  of  this  Board  I have  been 
struck  by  the  reports,  and  by  your  reports  especially, 
on  the  state  of  classical  education  in  Ireland.  1 
should  like  to  know  from  you  roughly,  because  it 
can  only  be  an  approximation,  to  what  extent  you 
think  this  vicious  system  of  teaching  prevails  ?— I 
think  it  prevails  in  every  school  that  competes  in 
the  Intermediate. 

11602.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  that?— I think  so. 

I know  some  schools  that  do  not  compete  where  boys 
have  leisure  t.o  learn  the  languages,  and  I.  think  they 
produce  better  results  really  later  on  in  life. 

11603.  I asked  you  the  question  in  that  form  be- 
cause I was  very  much  struck  by  your  answer  a 
moment  ago,  in  which  you  said  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  study  of  the  language  as  a language.  Do 
you  carry  that  statement  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
proper  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  becoming  extinct 
in  Ireland?— I think  it  is  absolutely  extinct  in  Inter- 
mediate schools. 

11604.  Your  remedy  is  unforeseen  passages  and 
composition? — I think  this  change  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I have  had  very  considerable  experience 
of  honour  students,  and  in  Trinity  College  I have  been 
lecturing  them  for  many  years,  and  I have  found  that 
those  who  did  brilliantly  in  the  Intermediate,  and  who 
really  possessed  very  great  ability,  and  who  had  read  a 
very  great  deal  in  classics,  had  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  how  to  string  ten  words  together  correctly  in  Greek 
or  Latin.  They  read  the  specified  authors  for  the 
Ihtermediateexaminations,  but  they  read  with  reference 
to  the  examination,  never  thinking,  as  doestheclassical 
boy  who  has  been  trained  in  an  English  school  of  the 
style  of  the  author.  The  English  boy  thinks  of  his 


composition  always.  For  the  purpose  of  learning 
composition,  he  looks  at  his  author  with  reference  to 
composition,  marking  phrases  and  learning  beauti- 
ful passages  by  heart — not  difficult  passages  for  ex- 
amination, but  beautiful  passages.  He  is  thinking  of  his 
composition  every  day  and  every  hour.  But  Irish  boys 
know  their  authors  very  well,  but  they  have  never 
thought  of  their  composition.  The  same  thing  runs- 
through  college.  A boy  will  know  all  the  translation 
well — thoroughly  well — but  will  not  know  how  to- 
scan  or  decline,  and  he  will  show  an  absolute  deficiency 
in  vocabulary. 

11605.  He  has  been  badly  taught  on  a vicious- 
system  ? — He  has  no  vocabulary,  and  that  is  the  result 
of  a vicious  system.  Such  is  not  the  system  pursued  by 
that  man  of  wonderful  attainments  Dr.  Atkinson,  who 
can  learn  languages  like  a child  taking  milk.  He  invari- 
ably begins  with  a vocabulary.  He  learns,  he  told 
us,  about  300  words  a week.  When  he  is  coming 
down  in  the  tram  to  college  he  has  fifty  words  a day 
or  so  in  his  pocket,  and  he  learns  these  by  heart. 

11606.  He  has  a Maeaulayan  memory? — He  is 
trained  in  that  way.  That  is  the  way  to  begin  a, 
language — with  a vocabulary — not  with  the  grammar. 

11607.  That  is  the  way  you  taught  Greek? — Yes  -r 
— I began  with  words.  That  is  important.  Many 
boys  who  have  been  at  Greek  and  Latin  for  six  years 
have  absolutely  no  vocabulary. 

11 60S.  To  return  to  this,  to  my  mind,  most  im- 
portant subject.  Y9U  think  that  by  composition  and 
unprepared  translation  scholarship  can  be  tested 
effectually  ? — Certainly. 

11609.  Do  you  remember  Macaulay’s  definition  of 
a scholar — a man  who  could  read  Plato  with  his  feet 
on  the  chimney  piece  ? — Y es. 

11610.  That  is  applying  the  tesfc  of  unprepared 
translation  ? — Yes.  I know,  when  I began  the  study 
of  classics  in  this  country,  in  the  early  days  I thought 
there  was  a difference  in  kind  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  languages,  because  people  who  knew 
French  would  say,  “How  is  it  you  cannot  read  Latin  T 
I can  take  up  a French  newspaper  or  a French  author 
that  I have  never  seen  before  and  read  it.  You  can- 
not take  up  a passage  of  Cicero  that  you  have  never 
seen  before  and  read  it.”  I thought  the  explanation 
was  that  the  Romans  in  the  ancient  days  wrote  such 
abstruse  language  that  no  Roman  could  understand 
what  another  Roman  said  unless  he  was  a man  of 
extraordinary  ability. 

11611.  You  are  of  opinion  that  schools  in  which 
this  vicious  system  of  teaching  prevails  should  bfe 
either  mended  or  ended  ? — Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Ic  was  only  a small  point  that 
I wished  to  talk  to  you  about,  so  I will  not  detain 
you  ; it  is  not  worth  while. 

11612.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  your  experience 
as  an  examiner — in  Greek,  I.  think,  it  was? — In  Greek 
and  Latin. 

11613.  Did  you  find  any  good  compositions? — Oh. 
certainly.  I have  mentioned  in  my  report  that  I 
came  across  isolated  cases  in  Greek  of  exceedingly  good 
compositions.  When  the  numbers  came  out  1 used  to 
get  the  numbers  and  look  them  up,  and  I pursued 
some  careers  afterwards  in  some  cases.  I remember 
one  boy  from  Raphoe  who  did  very  good  Greek  com- 
position for  mein  1S88, 1 think  it  was,  and  he  did  very 
well  afterwards. 

11614.  Would  not  that  indicate  that  at  least  some 
good  teaching  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  given  ? — In  my 
opinion,  in  such  isolated  cases  I think  the  power  is  in 
the  boys  themselves.  I know,  before  I went  to  school 
in  England,  I thought  it  was  possible  for  a boy  at 
home  to  teach  himself  a good  deal  by  reading  quietly 
at  leisure,  but  there  were  no  Intermediate  examin- 
ations in  those  days. 

11615.  In  the  judgment  which  you  have  formed  of 
Irish  teaching  have  you  been  specially  influenced  by 
your  view  that  the  ancient  languages  should  be 
taught  as  living  languages  ? — By  no  means.  I have 
not  the  slightest  expectation  that  they  will  be  taught 
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as  living  languages,  but  I think  they  ought  to  be. 
The  one  subject  that  iu  English  schools  they  have 
always  taught  well  is  Latin  and  Greek,  while  they 
have  neglected  everything  else,  but  they  were  never 
taught  as  living  languages.  The  training  in  com- 
position takes  the  place  in  a dead  language  ot'  living 
speech  to  a very  great  extent. 

11616.  Y our  judgment,  however,  is  not  based  upon 
your  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  taught  as  living 
languages  ? — Certainly  not. 

11617.  If  you  compared  the  teaching  with  English 
teaching  in  Greek  and  Latin,  given  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  English  teacher,  you  would  conclude  just 
as  you  did  1 — Certainly. 

11618.  Would  you  make  the  inspection  of  schools 
a thorough  inspection  of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
school  ?—  I think  so.  Of  course  inspection  in  the  case 
of  some  subjects  is  more  important  than  in  the  case 
of  others.  But  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin  the 
inspection  might  be  of  some  value ; the  inspector 
might  test  whether  the  boys  pronounced  Greek  and 
Latin  properly  by  getting  them  to  read  a few 
sentences. 

11619.  It  would  not  be  inspection  of  this  sort — 
that  the  inspector  attended  during  the  time  the 
teacher  was  instructing  his  class  and  took  a note  of 
how  he  did  it  1-  I think  so  ; I think  that  would  be 
very  valuable. 

11620.  In  addition  to  that  you  would  have  him 
satisfy  himself  fully  as  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys 
in  the  class  ? — I think  so ; he  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  put  questions  or  to  treat  the  class  in  any  way  he 
wishes. 

11621.  Then,  on  his  report,  as  I understand  you, 
you  would  not  grade  the  results  fees  given  to  the 
school ; you  would  treat  the  school  as  either  efficient 
or  non-efficient? — Of  course  there  are  grades  of 
efficiency. 

11622.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  inspector 
in  his  report  should  graduate  the  schools? — I think 
that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  detail  that  I have 
not  considered  very  much.  I think  it  would  have 
to  be  done,  but  certainly  some  of  the  schools  that  I 
was  thinking  of  would  be  absolutely  disqualified. 

11623.  Yes.  I was  speaking  rather  of  those  that 
lie  between  the  lines  of  non-efficiency  and  thorough 
efficiency? — I see  the  difficulty. 

11624.  Dr.  Barkley. — In  your  experience  as  an 
examiner  have  you  noticed  whether  there  is  a tendency 
for  the  papers  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  grow  more 
■difficult  as  the  years  go  by  ? — I think  on  the  whole 
they  have  become  more  difficult.  Still,  I have  looked 
at  some  of  the  earliest  papers  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881, 
which  were  quite  as  difficult  as  they  are  at  present ; 
subsequently  I think  they  got  easier ; in  1887  they 
were  easier,  but  they  are  very  difficult  at  present. 
In  dealing  with  prescribed  books  that  is  bound  to 
happen,  because  with  an  examiner  who  has  been 
examining  for  many  years  there  is  always  a tendency 
to  change  his  questions  and  to  ask  something  he  has 
not  asked  before,  and,  of  course,  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  cruxes.  I am  very  strongly  against 
this  system,  and  yet,  in  all  probability,  I was  often 
guilty  of  a crime  of  that  sort  myself  in  setting  too 
difficult  papers.  I remember  the  paper  I set  in  1892 
in  the  Senior  Grade  in  Greek,  which  I showed  to 
probably  the  most  distinguished  Greek  scholar  on  the 
Continent.,  Professor  F.  Blass,  and  he  asked  me  what 
was  the  age  of  the  boys  who  were  supposed  to  answer 
it.  I said  18,  and  he  said,  “I  do  not  think  T could 
answer  some  of  these  questions  myself.”  He  put 
the  paper  in  his  pocket  and  said  he  would  like  to  take 
it  back  to  Germany  with  him. 

11625.  Is  not  any  tendency  of  that  sort  likely  to 
work  unfavourably  in  its  effect  upon  mere  pass 
candidates? — The  increasing  difficulty  ? 

11626.  Yes? — I am  in  favour  of  separating  the 
pass  questions  from  the  honour  questions,  because  I 
think  the  papers  are  absurdly  difficult  for  the  pass 
candidates — absurdly  difficult. 


11627.  I understood  that.  With  reference  to  the  fet.  21,  J899. 
proposal  to  do  away  with  the  prescribed  books  in  the  \\.  J.  M. 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  particularly,  would  that  Starkie,  si. a., 
apply  to  the  pass  paper  as  well  as  to  the  honour  MTT  P- 
paper? — I think  on  the  whole,  that  with  regard  to 
the  pass  paper  you  would  probably  have  to  give  some 
prescribed  portion.  I see  the  difficulty ; I have 
thought  over  it  often,  and  I think  in  the  case  of  pass 
candidates  you  would  have  to  prescribe  portions  of 
authors.  There  is  a very  considerable  difficulty. 

When  I was  speaking  of  making  a distinction 
between  pass  and  honour  candidates  I was  thinking 
more  of  the  present  system  of  prescribed  books.  The 
effect  of  the  abolition  of  prescribed  courses  upon  pass 
students  would  require  careful  consideration. 

11628.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsii. — You  spoke  of 
some  schools  that  to  your  knowledge  did  not  send 
their  boys  in  for  this  Intermediate  examination  ? — 

11629.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  reason 
that  influences  them  ? — I have  heard  reasons  given 
in  conversation  with  the  masters,  but  I cannot  say 
anything  of  my  own  knowledge. 

11630.  But  as  matter  of  general  conversation? — 

There  are  certain  schools  in  Dublin  which  do  excellent 
work  in  preparing  for  scholarships -in  English  schools  ; 
they  teach  the  boys  quietly,  and  the  masters  have  told 
me  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  object  to  the  pressure 
of  Intermediate  examinations,  and  they  prefer  to  send 
their  boys  to  a school  where  they  could  i-ead  up  their 
subjects  at  leisure. 

11631.  The  class  of  schools  that  keep  their  boys 
out,  and  do  not  send  them  in  for  the  Intermediate, 
adopt  that  course  at  a very  considerable  pecuniary 
loss  to  themselves  ? — Quite  so. 

11632.  It  is  to  be  presumed  then  that  there  is  some 
very  good  reason  influencing  them  ? — Quite  so  ; I do 
not  know  that  the  reasons  are  as  lofty  as  are  stated. 

11633.  You  are  aware  thatunder  ourpresent  system 
,£4  16s.  a head  is  paid  for  each  boy  passing  in  Latin 
in  the  Senior  Grade.  Do  you  consider  that  this  is  a very 
satisfactory  state  of  things,  considering  the  results  of 
the  teaching  of  Latin  to  be  as  you  have  described  them 
to  us?— No. 

11634.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  shown  by 
those  boys  is  worth  £4  16s.  a head? — I should  prefer 
to  pay  £i  1 6s.  to  have  them  not  taught  according  to 
the  present  method. 

11635.  What  do  you  think  the  result  would  be  of 
abolishing  the  system  of  prescribed  authors — I mean, 
having  no  set  courses? — It  would  abolish  a very  great 
number  of  masters,  T am  afraid. 

11636.  How  would  it  work  out  in  a school  that  was 
really  doing  good  woik ; they  wcfuld  of  course  set 
their  boys  to  work  on  a fair  range  of  Latin  and  Greek 
authors?— I think  they  would  do  very  much  as  they 
did  before  the  Intermediate  examinations.  I can 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge  of  a school  where  I was 
taught  very  excellently  twenty-live  years  ago — I mean 
Clongowes  Wood  College.  We  had  preparation  for 
public  examinations  there,  but  we  read  Demosthenes 
quietly,  not  preparing  for  an  examination,  except 
the  school  examinations,  of  course.  To  learn  the 
language  you  have  to  read  some  authors  no  doubt, 
but  you  read  them  in  a different  way. 

11637.  Chairman. — Did  you  not  have  some  Greek 
plays  in  Clongowes,  then  ? — Do  you  mean  Greek  plays 
acted  ? 

11638.  No;  you  studied  them,  did  you  not?— The 
master  had  a free  hand,  which,  I think,  is  very  im- 
portant. 

11639.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — What  it  all  comes 
to  is  that  the  school  should  aim  at  teaching  the 
language? — Certainly;  nothing  else  Is  of  any  edu- 
cational value. 

11640.  In  the  examination  would  you  not  give  the 
boys  some  help  In  the  way  of  a vocabulary  on  the 
unseen  passages?— I think  one  might  do  that  in  the 
lower  grades. 

4 G 2 
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Feb.  21, 1899.  11641.  It  might  really  be  necessary  to  do  so,  11657.  Do  you  advocate  a system  of  fining,  in  the 

W.  J.  M.  might  it  not  ? —Certainly.  sense  of  taking  off  marks,  where  a boy  passes  in  one 

Stark ic,  m.  ,i.  11642.  Here  are  some  specimens  of  a kind  of  particular  branch  of  work,  if  his  work  in  another  part 

LnT.  i).  questions  that  are  asked  at  present.  I should  wish  shows  that  he  did  not  really  know  the  language! — 

to  know  what  you  think  of  them  (handing  witness  a I think  he  ought  to  be  disqualified. 
document).  Under  your  system  of  an  unprescribed  11658.  Under  the  present  rules  you  cannot 
course,  questions  like  those  you  find  in  the  exam-  disqualify  him  1— No. 

ination  paper  that  I have  handed  to  you,  questions  11659.  Chairman. — I have  just  one  question  more 
arising  out  of  the  matter  of  a particular  book,  to  ask  you,  Dr.  Starkie.  Comparing  the  system  of 

topographical  questions  and  the  like,  could  not  be  teaching  in  Ireland  when  you  were  a student  with  the 
asked  at  all  ? — No,  of  course  not.  system  of  teaching  that  generally  exists  now,  that  you 

11643.  You  do  not  consider  that  that  would  be  very  have  mentioned  to  us,  does  it  give  you  the  opinion  that 
much  of  a loss  ? — I do  not  think  it  woidd  be  any  loss,  there  is  a great  deterioration  ? — I think  there  is  a. 
because  how  long  does  that  knowledge  persist  in  a boy’s  great  deterioration  in  the  method, 
memory  I 1 1660.  Ti  at  is  what  I mean  ? — There  is  a great  de- 

11644.  And  educationally  it  is  not  worth  much? — terioration  in  the  method.  There  are  many  boys  who 
How  long  does  it  persist  ? learn  Greek  and  Latin,  but  I think  they  would  be  much 

11645.  I suppose  until  the  examinations  are  over  ; better  employed  in  learning  something  else, 
not  much  longer  ? — I object  altogether  to  a knowledge  11661.  There  is  a great  deterioration  in  the  method,, 
of  mere  facts.  you  think? — Yes. 

11646.  One  of  the  results  that  appears  to  me  to  be  11662.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — But  they  pro- 
a very  lamentable  one  is,  that  under  the  present  system  bably  have  a larger  amount  of  matter  got  together 
a boy  might  go  through  the  whole  course  without  somehow  or  other  for  the  examination  ? — Yes. 
ever  having  a Virgil  or  a Horner  in  his  hand:  he  11663.  Mr.  JiisticeM.ADDEs. — There  is  another  ques- 
gets  merely  a thing  like  this — an  annotated  edition  of  tion  of  interest  that  you  touched  upon,  find  I should 
some  mere  section  of  a work — this  is  the  7th  Bock  of  like  to  ask  you  a question  about  it.  We  have  your  evi- 
thc  7Eneid  ? — I think  this  system  of  abolishing  pre-  dence  about  not  prescribing  specific  portions  of  classics, 
scribed  courses  would  probably  ruin  the  publishers  You  referred  to  your  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  when 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  production  of  that  kind  one  class  was  doing  “ King  Lear,”  and  another  class 
of  publication.  were  doing  “ Richard  II.,”  while  a third  class  were 

11647.  You  do  not  consider  that  that  would  be  an  on  “Hamlet.”  Now,  where  the  question  is  not  one 
irreparable  misfortune,  do  you  ? — Certaiuly  not.  of  translation,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  ancient  classics,. 

11648.  One  of  the  objections  made  by  some  of  the  but  where  it  is  knowledge  of  a certain  portion  of 
witnesses  here  to  this  principle  of  unseen  passages  English  literature,  how  can  you  dispense  with  the 
without  a prescribed  course  is  that  a large  element  of  prescription  of  authors  ? — Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
chance  might  find  its  way  into  our  examinations.  It  give  a period? 

might  happen  that  in  a particular  school  the  work  11664.  A period  of  English  literature  ? A period 

from  which  the  examination  passages  are  set  had  been  of  English  literature,  as  in  the  Civil  Service  ; they 
actually  taught.  The  boys  of  that  school  would  have  never  prescribe  portions  of  authors,  they  give  a period, 
a tremendous  advantage  over  the  others? — I think  suppose  the  period  from  1320  to  1350 — a minute 
they  would  find  a needle  in  a bundle  of  hay.  knowledge  of  that  period  would  be  required. 

11649.  You  think  so? — I may  say  that  it  rarely  11665.  Suppose  they  gave  the  Elizabethan  period  ;. 
happened  to  me,  although  my  experience  as  a school  youcouldnot  expect  any  unfortunate  student  to  read  all 

boy  was  a long  one.  At  Shrewsbury  we  never  had  the  literature  of  that  period.  Must  you  not  prescribe 

prepared  books.  What  I contemplate  is  a long  three  in  English  literature? — I suppose  so..  Of  course  you 

hours’  paper,  and  a boy  may  possibly  have  seen  one  cannot  carry  the  alternative  I propose  out  in  English 

passage  out  of  five.  to  the  same  extent  that  you  can  in  classics. ' You 

11650.  In  that  paper  you  would  give  passages  from  must  prescribe, 
different  authors? — Certainly.  I would  make  the  11666.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at.  You  must 
paper  longer.  prescribe  authors  ? — No  doubt,  but  English  composi- 

11651.  That  would  practically  get  rid  of  the  ele-  tion,  which  as  a test  corresponds  to  the  absenceof  set 
ment  of  chance  ? — Yes.  courses  in  Latin  aucl  Greek,  should  get  enormous  value. 

11652.  About  the  extent  to  which  the  vicious  11667.  You  could  hardly  pi-escribe  Shakespeare  ? — 
system  of  teaching  which  you  complain  of  prevails.  No,  of  course  not. 

There  is  one  passage  in  your  last  report  for  1897  to  11668.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  is  one  of  the  small 
which  I wish  to  call  your  attention.  In  the  Middle  things  that  occurred  to  me.  What  you  really  re- 
Grade  Greek,  you  speak  of  the  “majority  of  the  quire  to  find  out  is  whether  one  has  read  the  book  itself 
candidates.”  “The  close — almost  verbal — resem-  or  only  some  book  of  criticisms? — The  latter  is  too- 
blance  between  the  renderings  of  the  majority  of  the  frequently  done  in  English, 
candidates  proves,  almost  to  demonstration,  that  some  11669.  For  instance,  I have  often  heard  them  in 
inferior  ‘ crib  ’ had  been  learned  by  heart,”  and  in  the  the  viva  voce  examination  for  the  Fellowship, and  they 
same  report  you  say,  “ The  majority  of  students  were  would  ask  some  verses  that  were  well  known,  and  they 

quite  unable  to  keep  a firm  grasp  on  the  sense  of  a would  expect  the  candidate  to  knosv  them  and  finish 

consecutive  passage,  ” and  so  on  ? — Yes.  them,  and  things  of  that  kind,  to  show  that  they  had 

11653.  So  that  there  is  evidence  that  this  system  really  read  the  book  ? — It  is  impossible  to  expect  such 

prevails  to  a very  large,  extent  ? — Yes.  minute  knowledge  of  a wide  course  from  boys. 

11654.  Even  to  the  extent  of  the  majority  of  the  11670.  Suppose  in  Shakespeare  they  had  never 
candidates?— The  majority,  I should  say.  heard  of  such  a thing  as  “To  be  or  not  to  be,”  or 

11655.  Putting  that  side  by  side  with  the  fact  that  something  of  that  kind  ? — There  must  be  some  inter- 
in that  year  in  that  subject,  65-5  of  the  boys  passed,  mediate  course  possible  between  the  vagueness  ot  an 

does  it  noc  follow  that  the  £3  12s.  a head  for  passes  unprescribed  course  and  the  definiteness  of  the  courses 

for  Greek  in  the  Middle  Grade  must  have  been  given  in  the  Royal  University,  where,  say,  “Hamlet”  is 

in  a number  of  cases  where  nothing  at  all  should  prescribed,  and  you  are  not  to  read  any  more  Shakes- 

be  given  ? — The  examiners  had  not  a free  hand.  peare  outside  that. 

11656.  You  .-ay  the  examiners  had  not  a free  hand ; 11671.  But  these  are  mere  matters  of  detail,  that 

I know  that  ? — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  translation,  are  not  worth  detaining  you  about  ? — Quite  so. 
if  it  was  given  for  an  unprepared  passage,  I should  say  1 1672.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — There  is  one  ques- 
was  very  good  indeed,  but  considered  as  a rendering  tion  with  regard  to  your  suggestion  for  abolishing  the 
of  a prepared  passage,  probably  learnt  by  heart,  it  was  prescribed  courses.  If  the  prescribed  books  were  re- 
bad, and  still  we  had  to  give  marks  for  it.  moved  from  the  programme  you  would,  of  course, 
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protect  the  boys  from  being  examined  with  the  same 
minuteness  as  at  present  T— There  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity. 

11673.  May  I take  it  that  the  only  questions  you 
would  allow  would  be  questions  to  test  their  know- 
ledge of  the  construction  of  the  language  ? — To  test 
their  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  language- 
do  you  mean  by  composition  ? 

11674.  There  might  be  some  particular  line  or 
phrase  or  sentence  in  the  passage  given  which  it  mi<dit 
be  possible  to  ask  questions  about?— The  examiners 
should  have  a free  hand. 

11675.  You  would  ask  no  questions  except  with 
regard  to  the  construction  ?--Yes ; they  might  be 
very  few  in  number. 

11676.  I should  like  to  get  your  view  upon  a ques- 
tion that  I put  to  Dr.  Tyrrell.  Would  you  preclude 
every  element  of  prescribed  work  from  the  programme  ? 
Some  persons  attach  great  importance  to  the  minute 


study  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  our  present  Feb.  21,  1899. 
style  of  examination.  Instead  of  prescribing  the  \y  j 
amount  of  matter  which  we  prescribe  at  present  starkie,  m.a. 
would  you  approve  of  our  prescribing  any  small  piece  l,tt.  d. 
ot  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  with  a view  to  securing 
that  minute  knowledge  ? — No  ; I think  not. 

11677.  You  would  abolish  this  element  altogether? 

—Minute  knowledge  might  be  required  at  the  univer- 
sities at  a later  age. 

11678.  Chairman. — If  you  prescribed  any  small 
( portion  of  an  author  it  would  be  learnt  off  by  heart  ? 

— Yes,  as  at  present. 

11679.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — They  would  simply 
learn  all  the  notes  in  the  book  ? — Yes,  and  you  would 
have  men  writing  so-called  “ pot-boilers,"  and  making 
their  fortunes  by  publishing  notes  that  are  really  an 
insult  to  the  author  to  which  they  are  appended. 

The  witness  ivithdrew. 


Mi\  R.  M.  Henry,  m.a.,  Secretary,  Ulster  Branch,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University 
Teachers,  examined. 


11680.  Chairman. — Mr.  Henry,  you  are  a b.a.,  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

11681.  And  an  m.a.  of  the  Royal  University  ? — Yes. 

11682.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Ulster  Branch  of 
the  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University 
Teachers  ? — Yes. 

11683.  Mr.  Comerton  is  President  of  the  Branch  ? 
—Yes. 

11684.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  a very 
elaborate  paper  from  the  Association,  and  that  Mr. 
Comerton  has  been  examined  fully  in  reference  to  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  Association  ? — Yes. 

11685.  I believe  that  you,  as  secretary,  desire  to 
bring  some  supplemental  suggestions  under  our  notice? 
— Yes. 

11686.  Then  will  you  kindly  confine  yourself  to 
those  supplemental  suggestions,  because  the  others 
have  been  fully  considered  ? — Yes. 

11687.  I believe  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
examiners  at  present  are  entrusted  with  a far  larger 
number  of  answer-books  than  can  be  thoroughly 
examined  in  the  time  allotted  to  them  ? — Yes. 

11688.  And  you  make  a suggestion  in  reference  to 
that,  that  assistant  examiners,  familiar  by  experience 
in  Intermediate  teaching  with  the  standard  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  average  candidate,  should  be  employed  l 
—Yes. 

11689.  I suppose,  then,  that  your  view  would  be 
that  papers  that  came  near  the  line  of  demarcation,  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  honour  line,  or  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  pass  line,  should  be  sub- 
mitted then  to  the  principal  examiner  ? — Yes,  in  cases 
of  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a question,  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

1 1 690.  You  suggest  that  the  amount  of  each  in- 
dividual exhibition  is  at  present  too  large? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

11691.  And  you  suggest  that  exhibitions  should 
be  reduced  by  one-half  in  amount  ?— Yes. 

11692.  You  also  think  that  the  proportion  of  exhi- 
bitioners to  the  number  of  unsuccessful  candidates  in 
the  Junior  Grade  is  too  great  ? — Much  too  great. 

11693.  And  that  it  ought  to  be  reduced  by  how 
much  ? — By  about  one-third,  I should  say. 

11694.  You  think  the  proportion  of  exhibitions  in 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  ought  to  be  slightly 
increased  ? — Yes,  because  we  have  already  made  a 
suggestion  that  the  exhibitions  should  be  held  only 
for  one  year,  and  this  would  compensate  pupils  who 
might  otherwise  retain  an  exhibition. 

11695.  If  the  exhibitions  are  only  to  be  held  for 
one  year  there  must  be  some  compensation  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  ? — There  must. 

11696.  You  suggest  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  for  converting  exhibitions  as  at  present  dis- 
tributed into  what  you  call  “ cheques  payable  in 


education  ” ; in  other  words,  there  should  be  some 
system  found  by  which  the  amount  of  an  exhibition 
should  be  applied  towards  the  education  of  the 
student? — Yes;  I think  it  would  be  most  desirable 
if  it  could  be  done,  because  a very  small  percentage 
of  the  exhibitions  are  at  present  spent  on  anything 
but  amusements  and  luxuries. 

11697.  You  object  to  the  amounts  of  exhibitions 
that  are  intended  for  education  being  spent  upon 
either  ponies  or  bicycles  ? — Yes  ; besides  the  parents 
themselves  appropriate  it  in  the  wise  of  poor  boys. 

11698.  Are  there  cases  of  that  description  within 
your  own  knowledge  ? — There  are. 

11699.  You  think  that  the  course  of  prescribed 
books  in  classics  at  present  is  too  meagre  ? — I think 
it  is  very  much  too  meagre. 

11700.  You  think  that  it  tends  to  cramp  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  teacher  and  to  unduly  narrow  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  pupils? — Yes. 

1 1701.  You  suggest  that  a larger  number  of  books 
should  be  prescribed,  and  that  the  examination  should 
be  confined  to  questions  that  will  test  general 
knowledge  as  distinguished  from  the  abnormalities  of 
the  books  prescribed  ? — Precisely. 

11702.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Starkie 
just  now  ? — I did. 

11703.  Would  you  object  to  his  system  of  having 
no  prescribed  books  at  all,  but  simply,  say,  Cicero, 
and  then  examine  on  unseen  passages  and  composi- 
tion ? — That  system,  I think,  would  be  very  good  in 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  but  I doubt  whether 
you  could  manage  it  in  the  J unior  Grade. 

11704.  There  should  be  a little  more  specification 
in  the  Junior  Grade  ? — But  for  the  Senior  Grade  I 
would  prescribe  no  course  of  that  sort. 

11705.  Even  in  the  J unior  Grade  you  would  wish 
that  if  any  books  were  prescribed  they  should  be  pre- 
scribed in  such  a manner  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  learn  the  prescribed  matter  off  by  heart 
— So  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  learn  it  by  heart  ? 
A master  may  possibly  happen  to  read  a book  with 
his  class  in  one  school  out  of  which  the  examiner  may 
examine,  and  that  book  would  not  have  been  read  in 
another  school,  which  would  give  the  former  school  an 
uufair  advantage. 

11706.  A passage  might  be  set  out  of  various  books, 
as  Dr.  Starkie  suggested.  A good  examiner  would 
be  able  to  meet  that  objection.  In  your  experience 
has  it  proved  injurious  to  the  interest  of  education  to 
have  the  History  of  Rome  or  of  Greece  included  in 
the  classical  course? — Yes,  because  it  is  never  learnt 
as  it  is  : only  1 20  marks  are  given  to  it. 

11707.  And  if  it  is  learnt  the  result  of  it  would  be 
that  by  knowing  the  prescribed  author  off  by  heart 
and  knowing  the  history  questions,  a student  could 
pass  without  having  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
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Feb.  21,  1899.  language  as  a language  ? — Yes.  At  present  in  the  Pre-  educational  uses.  I tliink  that  is  your  objection  ? — 

Mr.  rTm.  paratory  and  Junior  Grades  it  is  a small  cram  book  Yes. 

Henry,  m.a.  that  is  used  in  most  schools,  with  just  Simple  dates  and  11723.  That  does  net  hold  in  the  cases  of  the  richer 

meagre  outlines  of  facts.  That  is  not  learning  history,  people  ; they  pay  for  their  children  at  school— at  die 
11708.  You  would  suggest  that  that  should  be  put  boarding  school  or  the  day  school — irrespective  of 

as  a separate  subject? — Yes ; I do  not  think  it  can  be  what  the  boy  may  earn? — Yes. 

taught  satisfactorily  otherwise.  11724.  It  would  bear  specially  on  the  poorer 

1 1709.  Yon  think  that  a greater  number  of  people? — Yes. 
sentences  should  be  set  for  composition? — Yes,  re-  11725.  But  I suppose  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
ducing  the  grammar  questions,  examining  the  grammar  a poor  man  could  hardly  keep  his  boy  at  school  if  he 
by  means  of  the  composition.  had  not  some  share  of  the  exhibition?  Yes  ; but  in 

11710.  In  the  Senior  Grade  you  suggest  that  such  cases  I think  the  parent  appropriates  nearly  the 
specialisation  should  be  encouraged?— Yes.  whole  of  it,  and  only  a fraction  goes  to  pay  the  boy’s 

11711.  A number  of  witnesses  have  given  evidence  expenses, 
in  favour  of  that.  You  suggest  that  exhibitions  11726.  The  boy  does  not  pay  in  school  the  ordinary 
awarded  in  the  Senior  Grade  might,  perhaps,  be  held  fee  paid  by  ordinary  pupils  ?— In  many  cases  he  does 
at  a university  ? — Yes,  because  I think  that  boys  go  not. 

into  the  university  naturally  who  specialise,  and  that  11727.  Suppose  a boy  was  transferred  from  a day 

at  present  you  have  no  guarantee  that  the  money  school  to  a boarding  school,  and  the  sum  paid  to  the 

given  in  the  Senior  Grade  will  be  spent  in  education,  boarding  school,  that  would,  of  course,  be  a payment 
How  can  you  make  them  educational  prizes  unless  you  by  “educational  cheque,”  as  you  suggest? — Yes. 
make  them  scholarships  at  some  university.  11728.  Then  in  that  case  it  is  the  head  of  the 

11712.  Without  confining  it  to  a university  we  boarding  school  who  gets  the  advantage  which  the 
could  provide  in  some  way  that  it  should  be  spent  in  boy’s  father  gets  in  the  case  of  the  boy  living  at 
education?— Yes,  perhaps  at  a technical  school.  home?— Yes,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  guard 

11713.  At  a technical  school  or  a science  college—  against  that,  that  you  would  not  include  in  the  educa- 
if  not  here,  there  are  many  of  them  abroad.  In  re-  tional  cheque  the  fee  for  the  food  and  lodging  that  a 
ference  to  examination  papers,  you  suggest  that  the  boy  would  have  in  a boarding  school.  lhat  would 
questions  should  be  so  arranged  that  pupils  of  fair  bear  very  hardly  on  small  country  schools  on  which  a 
average  ability,  and  taught  with  an  average  amount  boy  might  be,  in  case  he  should  be  taken  from  that 
of  efficiency,  would  be  able  to  pass'!— Yes.  and  sent  to  a large  boarding  school. 

11714.  Do  you  object  to  the  form  of  examination  11729.  That  is  just  the  difficulty  I was  coming  to. 
questions  at  present? — Yes,  very  much  so.  They  You  heard  Dr.  Starkie’s  criticism  of  the  teaching  of 

are  much  too  difficult.  It  is  an  honour  paper  that  is  Latin  and  Greek  in  Irish  schools? — Yes. 

always  set.  11730.  You  have  had  practical  opportunities  of 

11715.  As  I read  your  suggestion  here,  you  are  not  observing  the  teaching  in  Irish  schools  : do  you  agree 
in  favour  of  having  separate  papers  for  pass  students  with  his  view  on  the  subject  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely, 
and  for  honour  students  ? —No,  because  at  present  boys  11731.  Almost  entirely  ! — I think  the  standard  ot 
will  try  to  make  25  per  cent,  on  the  honour  paper ; if  examination  tends  to  encourage  that  sort  of  teaching ; 
you  have  a pass  paper  they  will  try  to  make  25  per  it  is  the  sort  of  teaching  that  pays, 
cent.,  or  40  percent.,  or  whatever  it  may  be  on  the  11732.  And  do  you  think  that  that  sort  of  teaching 
pass  questions,  and  the  standard  aimed  at  by  the  boys  prevails  in  the  good  schools  ? — I do  not  think  it  pre- 
will fall  very  considerably.  That  is  the  way  they  work  vailsinvery  good  schools ; their  sort  of  teaching  does  not 
for  the  Royal  University-  at  present.  seem  to  bear  results  in  the  Intermediate  examination. 

11716.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  allowing  a 11733.  Is  it  not  so,  that  the  best  schools  are  those 
student  to  pass  on  the  same  percentage  of  marks  on  a that  have  succeeded  in  a high  degree,  if  not  in  the 
pass  paper  as  we  allow  him  to  pass  on  on  our  present  highest  degree,  in  obtaining  Intermediate  distinctions  ? 

paper  ? But  even  suppose  you  raise  it  very  much,  — In  those  schools  it  is  usual  to  have  a period  of  cram 

the  boys  will  at  present  make  on  the  honour  paper  in  which  all  these  abnormalities  are  made  up,  outside 
in  order  to  pass  what  would  amount  to  almost  full  the  ordinary  teaching  course. 

marks  upon  a pass  paper,  considering  the  difference  in  11734.  But  the  teaching  throughout  the  year  would 
standard  between  the  honour  paper  at  present  set  and  bo  on  the  ordinary  lines  of  good  teaching,  would  it 
the  pass  paper  that  might  be  set.  not?— On  the  whole,  1 think  it  would.  That  is  in  the 

11717.  You  are  in  favour  of  some  system  of  in-  good  schools,  but  I do  not  refer  to  small  schools, 
spectiou  to  ensure  the  sufficient  teaching  of  science  1 1735.  There  are  some  small  schools  where  they  have 
and  modern  languages?— Yes.  • good  teaching,  where,  the  schoolmaster  is  a good 

k 11718.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon — About  pass  and  honour  classical  man  ? — Yes. 

papers.  I think  the  idea  is,  that  if  a man  was  a 11736.  I understood  you  to  prefer,  from  your  ex- 
candidate for  honours  he  should  do  the  honour  paper  ? perience,  joining  together  in  one  paper  the  pass 

I said  “ honour  ” paper  in  referring  to  the  present  questions  and  the  honour  questions  ; is  not  that  your 

paper  which  is  really  an  honour  paper.  -view?— Yes. 

r 11719.  Of  course  I do  not  think  it  is  intended  to  11737.  Giving  a sufficient  number  of  easy  questions 
abolish  tiie  paper  at  present  set,  but  only  to  give  the  to  allow  any  trained  boy  to  pass,  and  making  them 
pass  candidates  the  option  of  an  easier  paper,  and  to  sufficiently  difficult  on  the  whole  paper  to  test  the  best 
o(!t  a larger  percentage  on  it.  I think  that  is  the  boys.  That  is  your  view,  is  it  not  ?— That  is  my  view, 
onlv  tilin'*  that  has  been  seriously  contemplated  ?—  11738.  What  practical  difficulty  do  you  see  in 

You  could  have  a number  of  pass  questions  on  the  having  two  papers— a pass  paper  and  an  honour 

paper  without  making  a pass  and  honour  course  paper? — Well,  the  difficulty  that  I have  mentioned, 

separately.  with  boys  who  are  going  in  for  the  pass  paper.  I am 

11721)'  That  is  the  very  embarfassment  you  talk  of.  afraid  the  standard  would  fall  in  that  case;  they 

On  the  honour  paper  then  you  must  give  a great  would  not  aim  so  high  as  they  do  at  present.  In  the 

number  of  questions  for  the  sake  of  the  pass  men? — second  place,  if  you  have  both  sets  of  questions  on  the 

Yes  but  I do  not  advocate  separating  them  on  the  same  paper,  boys  who  are  not  trained  specially  for 

’ but  havin'*  the  paper  set  as  at  present,  with  a honours  will  answer  some  honour  questions,  which, 

number  cf  questions  for  the  pass  student  to  answer.  would  be  a very  good  thing  for  them.  If  they  were 

11721.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  suggestion  separated  they  would  simply  answer  the  pass 

to  make  ? No,  I have  not.  questions  and  then  leave  the  place.  I know  there  is 

11722.  Rev.'  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Yon  take  excep-  the  same  difficulty  with  many  managers  at  present, 
tion  to  the  payment  of  exhibitions  as  at  present  to  the  they  cannot  get  the  students  to  stay  in.  The  boys 
pupils  on  the  ground  that  they  are  diverted  from  answer  what  they  think  will  secure  a pass,  and  then 
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go  out,  so  that  the  educational  work  of  the  school  is  not 
properly  tested,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  boys. 

11739.  You  think  the  boy  will  go  to  the  minimum, 
or  tend  to  go  to  the  minimum  ? — Tend  to  go  to  the 
minimum. 

11740.  Instead  of  trying  to  reach  up  to  the  higher 
marks  1 — Yes. 

11741  Dr.  Barkley. — You  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  gilds’  schools ? — Yes. 

1174  2.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  many 
girls  who  are  not  obliged  to  spend  the  money  earned  bv 
exhibitions  at  the  time,  save  it  and  use  it  afterwards 
when  they  go  to  college,  or  to  enable  them  to  go  to  the 
Continent  and  'have  a period  of  study  on  the  Con- 
tinent?— I have  never  heard  of  that. 

11743.  I have  known  cases  of  that  sort.  You 
refer  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  country  schools. 
Have  you  had  much  experience  of  country  schools  ? — 
Not  personally ; I have  never  taught  in  a country 
school,  but  I have  spoken  to  boys  who  have  been 
taught  in  country  schools,  and  they  have  told  me  of 
the  surroundings.  I had  iu  my  mind  there  one 
school  which  had  some  70  and  80  pupils  in  it,  some 
boys  and  some  girls  ; it  is  held  in  a private  house,  and 
I know  that  is  unsanitary.  The  pupils  must  be 
cooped  up  into  small  rooms  with  bad  air.  In  that 
school  there  are  only  three  masters. 

11744.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  some  of  the 
country  schools  are  held  in  hired  premises  not  belong- 
ing to  the  school  itself  ? — I know  that. 

11745.  Would  there  not  be  a difficulty  in  requiring 
that  a schoolmaster  should  apply  a portion  of  his  re- 
sults fees  to  improving  these  premises  which  did  not 
belong  to  him  and  from  which  he  might  be  turned 
out  ? — I think  the  dignity  of  education  requires  that 
a schoolmaster  should  not  be  in  hired  premises. 

11746.  The  dignity  of  education  is  one  thing,  but 
the  means  for  supporting  a school  in  a locality  may 
not  enable  a schoolmaster  to  provide  premises  of  his 
own? — With  the  results  fees  properly  husbanded  and 
used,  he  should  be  able  to  have  a school  of  his  own  in 
most  cases. 


11747.  There  are  some  cases  where  halls  belonging  Feb.  21, 1899. 
to  the  neighbourhood,  used  sometimes  for  other  pur-  jjr.  r y 
poses,  are  obtained  in  order  to  hold  a school  in  them  ? — Henry,  m.a. 
Yes  ; I know  two  or  three  of  them. 

11748.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I think  you  have 
stated,  that  the  history  portion  of  the  programme  is 
not  studied  at  all  in  the  case  of  ancient  languages 
and  history  ? — History  is  not  studied ; the  facts  of 
history  are  studied. 

11749.  I notice  in  looking  over  the  reports  of  the 
examiners  for  last  year  that  history  is  about  the  only 
thing  which  they  speak  of  in  favourable  terms.  In 
the  Senior  Grade,  Mr.  Sandford  says,  “ The  history 
was  carefully  and  minutely  studied,  and  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  chapters  on  literature  and  art 
than  formerly.”  In  the  Middle  Grade  Mr.  Starkie 
says,  “ The  historical  questions  were  well  answered. 

In  this  subject  a marked  advance  has  been  made  in 
recent  years.”  In  the  Junior  Grade  Mr.  Starkie 
again  says,  “ The  historical  knowledge  exhibited  in 
the  answers  to  historical  questions  was  both  full  and 
accurate.  The  life  of  Pericles  was  treatediu  a masterly 
way  by  many.”  That  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
your  view  of  the  case?— But  the  questions  set  in  his 
torv  are  very  often  such  as  might  be  answered  by  a 
recital  of  fact  s without  the  history  having  been  taught 
so  that  the  boy  would  take  an  interest  in  it  and  follow 
the  course  of  events,  and  follow  the  motives  impelling 
the  characters,  which  is  the  valuable  part  of  history. 

11750.  But  writing  a life  of  Pericles  in  a masterly 
way  does  not  seem  a very  easy  thing  for  junior 
school  boys  ? — In  history  there  are  certain  questions 
that  very  likely  will  be  asked,  and  boys  very  often 
work  up  questions  of  that  kind  beforehand  and  write 
an  essay  for  the  examination  and  reproduce  it  if 
necessary.  They  might  reproduce  what  they  have  in 
that  branch  of  history.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
history  examinations  are  the  partsthat  lend  themselves 
most  easily  to  mere  memory  work  except  the  trans- 
lation of  the  prescribed  authors.  That  was  the  only 
thing  I wished  to  call  your  attention  to. 

The  witness  withdrew: 


Rev.  Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  Superior,  Presentation  College,  Mardyke,  Cork,  examined. 


11751.  Chairman. — Rev.  Brother  Connolly,  you  are 
manager  of  the  Presentation  Brothers’  College  in  Cork  ( 
— Yr  es. 

11752.  And  have  been  for  twenty-two  years  en- 
gaged in  teaching? — Yes,  the  whole  time. 

11753.  You  have  during  that  time  prepared  for 
the  Civil  Service  examinations,  the  Intermediate,  the 
University  and  South  Kensington  Science  and  Art 
examinations  ? — Yes,  for  each  of  them. 

11574.  You  have  joined  with  five  other  brethren  of 
your  Order  in  sending  us  very  elaborate  replies  to  the 
qeustions  that  we  issued  ! — Yes,  they  aie  unanimous. 

11755.  We  received  a letter  from  you  as  manager 
of  this  institution  saying  that  the  Superior  General 
desired  that  you  should  attend  here  and  give  evidence  ? 
— Yes 

11756.  Now,  we  do  not  require  you  to  give  any 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  matters  that  are  stated  in 
your  replies  : they  are  all  fully  before  us  and  have  been 
considered.  But  you  say  that  you  desire  to  supplement 
that  written  evidence  to  a certain  extent,  and  to 
explain  some  of  your  statements  ? — Yes. 

11757.  Now  we  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  do  that? — 
In  some  of  the  evidence  already  furnished  I have 
made  some  alterations,  and  in  my  last  letter  I should 
have  given  the  heads,  but  I was  rather  pressed  for 
time,  and  these  are  details  of  the  necessary  heads,  so 
that  if  the  Beard  would  have  no  objection  I would 
wish  merely  to  read  the  paragraphs  containing  a few 
emendations,  and  on  each  paragraph,  I have  a few 
remarks  to  make. 

11758.  Is  it  to  re-read  each  paragraph  only  that  you 
wish  ? I think  we  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  any- 
thing by  which  you  wish  to  correct  or  supplement  this 


printed  evidence? — What  I mean  is  this,  that  some  of  *{ev.  Bro.  E. 
the  paragraphs  in  the  Blue  Book  I have  supplemented.  J'  Lonn°  7, 

11759.  Certainly? — Those  are  the  only  paragraphs 
I wish  to  read  on  the  present  occasion. 

11760.  Very  well?— And  I must  re-read  some 
paragraphs  in  order  to  bring  in  the  emendations. 

Then  I want  to  put  in  some  additions. 

11761.  Certainly? — In  “the  Alterations  in  system 
generally  ” we  have  made  one  or  two  changes. 

11762.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — This  is  the  second 
section? — Yes;  section  2 — Alterations  in  system 
generally  : — “ We  consider  it  would  be  desirable  that 
three  experts,  one  in  classics,  one  in  modern  languages, 
and  one  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  should 
be  appointed  to  visit  the  Intermediate  schools  of  the 
country  and  give  the  teachers  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  in  the  teaching  of  these  branches,  and  see 
for  themselves  whether  the  school  is  efficiently  con- 
structed and  possessed  of  all  the  appliances  necessary. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  additional  grant  may  be 
given  to  an  establishment  reported  by  them  to  be 
thoroughly  organised  and  up-to-date  in  every  depart- 
ment. This  system  of  inspection  would  be  useful  to 
both  Commissioners  and  teachers,  and  would  preserve 
intact  the  written  and  competitive  examinations  in 
June,  without  which  the  system  would  be  worthless 
from  a sound  educational  point  of  view.  Should  this 
not  be  feasible,  perhaps  these  duties  could  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  could 
see  for  themselves  the  practical  work  done  in  the 
schools,  whose  status  as  educational  centres  they  are 
better  acquainted  with  than  if  they  had  the  most 
highly  trained  corps  of  inspectors  (in  the  usually 
understood  acceptance  of  their  duties)  in  existence. 
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Iii  illustration  of  our  contention,  take  for  instance  the 
case  of  the  science  inspector,  who  visits  all  the  science 
schools  in  this  country  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  London.  Needless  to  say,  a teacher 
can  derive  great  advantage  from  the  visits  of  such  a 
distinguished  scientist  as  this  gentleman  is,  but  yet, 
his  reports  are  subsidiary  to  the  written  examinations 
held  by  the  Department.  Should  this  suggestion  be 
adopted,  we  think  it  would  be  productive  of  good  edu- 
cational results.”  This  is  the  change  that  we  have 
added : “ Changes  in  the  ages  for  the  respective 

grades,”  This  is  new  matter  in  addition  to  the 
original  evidence. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I wish  to  understand  where 
we  are.  You  have  read  now  four  paragraphs  precisely 
as  we  already  have  them  from  you  in  print.  At  least 
so  it  seemed  to  me.  But  perhaps  I did  not  follow  you. 

Chairman. — I did,  every  word. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Is  there  no  change  at  all 
in  those  four  paragraphs  ? 

11763.  Chairman. — Not  one  word  1 — In  the 

“ Alterations  in  system  generally  ’’  there  is  no  altera- 
tion ; I intended  to  have  a new  alteration  added  to 
that  paragraph. 

1 1764./  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Something  added 
to  it? — To  the  original  form. 

11765.  But  you  make  no  change  in  those  four 
paragraphs  that  you  have  now  been  reading  out? — 
No.  What  I meant  was,  I asked  permission  of  the 
Board  merely  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
evidence ; I wanted  to  have  one  paragraph  follow 
the  other  as  I should  have  sent  it  in  originally. 

11766.  I only  wanted  to  understand  where  we 
were? — I merely  asked  permission  to  read  each 
amended  portion  of  my  evidence. 

11767.  Chairman. — What  amendment  do  you  make 
to  that  ? —I  am  only  putting  an  additional  paragraph. 

11768.  What  addition  do  you  put  in? — This  is 
the  addition  : After  due  consideration,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
maintain  the  present  division  of  the  grades,  but 
with  this  suggestion.  Preparatory  Grade  boys 
should  be  limited  to  one  examination  under  14 
years  of  age,  Junior  candidates  to  one  under  15 
years,  Middle  Grade  boys  to  one  under  16,  and 
Senior  to  one  under  17  years.  This  would  give  a 
four  years’  consecutive  course  to  Intermediate 
•.  students,  and  should  necessarily  be  an  excellent 
preparation  for  their  future  careers,  which  ought  to 
be  a decided  matter  at  17  years  of  age.  As  to  the 
paragraph  on  written  examination,  I have  nothing 
to  add  to  my  original  evidence  on  that  one  particular 
point.  Then,  “ Comments  on  the  wide  nature  of  the 
programme,  with  suggestions.”  I saw  in  my 
evidence  in  the  Blue  Book  that  I put  that  rather  in 
a confusing  way  as  regards  arrangement  of  subjects. 

11769.  Under  what  head  is  that  in  the  Blue  Book 
— is  it  Rules  36  to  39  ? — Yes,  Rules  36  to  39,  page  27. 

11770.  I have  it? — I would  wish  to  insert — at 
least,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  community — that  there 
should  be  three  groups  of  these  examinations — that 
is,  two  classed  under  the  heading  of  secondary 
education  proper,  as  is  given  here;  and  then  we 
would  be  anxious  also  to  see  a commercial  course 
established,  and  that  is  dealt  with  here  also,  on 
page  87. 

11771.  Yes,  Group  C? — Group  C.  We  would  be 
anxious  that  the  commercial  course  should  include 
English  in  all  its  branches,  modem  languages, 
mathematical  subjects  suitable  for  commercial  life, 
and  book-keeping,  precis,  shorthand,  and  any 
other  subjects,  that  the  Board  would  consider  neces- 
sary for  commercial  life.  In  our  opinion,  these  three 
groups  would  work  this  way.  The  first  two  courses 
defined  would  afford  every  educational  advantage 
required  by  students  preparing  for  the  university, 
professional  and  higher  Civil  Service  examinations. 
Those  anxious  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits 
would  find  all  their  needs  catered  for  in  the  third 
group  as  sketched  by  us.  Quite  recently  I have 


seen  a copy  of  the  revised  programme  for  Second 
Division  clerkships,  one  of  the  most  popular 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  which  will  come  into 
force  in  June,  1900.  The  subjects  required  under 
this  new  departure  are  almost  identical  with  the 
commercial  course  we  have  sketched ; conse- 
quently, should  it  be  adopted,  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  Service  ought  in  the 
future,  to  be  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  Intermediate  students.  Then,  as  regards  the 
public  announcement  of  results,  I would  like  to 
supplement  what  we  have  said  on  that  subject  by 
one  paragraph,  having  reference  to  a matter  which 
has  come- under  my  own  personal  notice.  There  is 
one  paragraph  printed  here  already  in  the  Blue 
Book,  and  I would  wish  to  add  to  this  something 
that  has  occurred  to  me  since  I furnished  the  first 
evidence.  That  is,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
public  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions. In  proof  of  this,  I may  instance  from  actual 
experience  that  for  many  years  I have  received  the 
awards  of  the  examinations  of  a public  department 
in  this  private  manner — that  is,  they  were  com- 
municated to  me  as  teacher  of  the  school;  I got 
them  from  the  department;  and  I never  noticed 
much  anxiety  or  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
students  to  leam  the  results  of  their  examinations. 
In  fact,  some  time  ago,  I told  a high  official  of  the 
department  that  the  public  announcement  of  the 
results  of  those  examinations,  similar  to  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  would  have  a 
more  beneficial  effect  in  making  them  popular  than 
more  weighty  legislation.  The  abolition  of  the 
public  announcement  of  results  would  introduce  a 
system  of  misleading  advertisements  and 
exaggerated  statements  about  the  quality  of  the 
results  secured,  which  circumstances  would  decidedly 
militate  against  the  best  interests  of  education. 
Taking  all  matters  into  consideration,  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  public,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  form  their  opinions  with  critical  exactness 
concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  establishments 
of  the  country  from  an  independent  standpoint; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  headmasters  and 
teachers  of  these  establishments,  who,  no  doubt,  are 
themselves  naturally  anxious  to  avoid  the  stem 
rebuke  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Addison, 
emphatically  states  “ that  not  to  name  the  school  or 
the  masters  of  men  illustrious  for  literature  was  a 
kind  of  historical  fraud  ” by  which  honest  fame  is 
injuriously  diminished.  I would  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages, which  did  not  appear  in  our  original 
evidence.  It  is  our  opinion  that  modem  languages 
have  been  well  and  successfully  taught  in  every 
properly  organised  school.  Personally  speaking,  no 
instance  of  the  “ spelling  method  ” referred  to  in 
previous  evidence  has  ever  come  directly  under  my 
notice.  I remember,  however,  getting  a description 
of  it  once,  grossly  exaggerated,  I am  certain,  from 
a gentleman  who,  to  my  own  knowledge,  had  a very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  French  but  thought  it 
was  quite  within  his  province,  like  many  others  in 
this  world,  to  criticise  matters  about  which  he  knew 
little  or  nothing.  In  this  country,  where  all  Conti- 
nental colloquial  advantages  are  almost  nil,  a fair 
pronunciation  of  a modem  language,  a thorough 
grasp  of  its  grammar  and  composition,  with  a good 
knowledge  of  its  literature,  is  certainly  an  intellectual 
acquisition  that  one  may  be  justly  proud  of.  In 
proof  of  the  great  aptitude  of  Irish  boys  for  learn- 
ing foreign  languages,  if  they  had  only  the  local 
advantages  of  French  and  German  lads,  I would 
wish  to  give  a practical  illustration.  Some  time 
ago  I engaged  a Frenchman,  resident  in  Cork,  to 
attend  the  college  for  an  hour  and  a-half  every 
Saturday,  solely  for  conversational  French.  I gave 
him  in  charge  the  Middle  and  Senior  boys,  all  of 
whom  had  been  taught  to  pronounce  French 
correctly . from  the  Preparatory  Grade  upwards. 
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IFor  the  first  two  Saturdays  I desired  him  to  relate 
incidents  in  French,  so  that  their  ears  might  become 
perfectly  attuned  to  the  French  accent  as  spoken 
by  a native.  At  every  subsequent  lesson,  he  entered 
at-  once  into  conversation,  and  in  a short  time 

■ every  young  fellow  in  this  class  was  only  too  anxious 
to  rattle  off  his  ideas  in  French.  A student  from  this 
■class  who  had  not  even  a full  course  in  this  conversa- 
tional teaching,  as  he  had  to  leave  for  a Continental 
.university,  where  French  is  the  language  spoken; 
however,  so  great  was  his  progress,  that  the  presi- 
-dent  of  the  college  in  which  he  is  located,  has  stated 
ithat  after  a couple  of  months,  he  was  able  to  speak 
French  fluently,  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  every 
■carefully  trained  and  brilliant  Intel-mediate  student 
would  do  likewise.  From  our  insular  position,  we 
are  practically  debarred  in  Irish  schools  from  basing 
the  teaching  of  modem  languages  upon  the  living 
-dialogue — the  most  natui-al  way  to  learn  them. 
With  this  thought  before  our  minds,  we  consider 
-that  the  encouragement  of  intelligent  teaching  by 
the  Board  under  the  present  system  is  the  next 

best  substitute.  In  the  document,  I got  from  the 
Board',  I saw  one  of  the  queries  was  the  defini- 
tion of  an  Intermediate  school,  and  on  this  I wish 
•to  offer  some  new  evidence.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  the  definition  of  an  Intermediate  school ; 
it  is  one  that  we  have  developed  oui-selves,  as 
far  as  experience,  opportunities,  and  means  would 
allow  us.  We  consider  that,  in  a properly  con- 
.stituted  Intermediate  school,  the  students  personally 
ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  teacher’s  efforts, 
.and,  such  being  so,  that  the  manifold  advantages 
afforded  by  the  Intermediate  system  should  be 
utilised  as  a means  of  giving  the  students  a first- 
class  liberal  education,  and  then  launch  him  suitably 
in  life,  either  as  an  aspirant  for  professional  honours, 
■a  successful  Civil  Service  candidate,  or,  should  he 
prefer  a commercial  avocation,  let  him  be  a ci-edit 
■to  his  walk  in  life.  To  accomplish  this,  should 
-certainly  be  the  real  objective  of  any  system  of 
secondary  education.  With  this  central  idea  before 
•our  minds  as  a teaching  body,  we  have  devoted 
every  energy,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  our 
. students  when  as  Intermediate  boys  they  were 
bringing  prestige  and  distinction  to  the  college,  but 
constantly  so  afterwards,  in  whatever  dii-ection  our 
services  are  needed.  The  practical  development  of 
our  ari-angements  for  many  years  past  has  been  so 
successful,  that  boys  who  came  to  the  college  as 
lads  of  10  or  11  years  of  age,  have  gone  through  the 
Intermediate  examinations  in  due  course,  and  have 
subsequently  passed  the  necessary  Arts  examina- 
tions for  the  professions,  graduated  in  the  Royal 
University,  won  positions  in  the  Civil  Service,  or 
taken  up  commercial  pursuits,  without  ever  leaving 
-our  class-rooms.  No  doubt,  our  students  study 
closely,  yet  no  ovex--pi-essm-e  is  enfox-ced ; every 
manly  and  athletic  exercise  is  encoux-aged;  but  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Irish  boys  must 
wox-k  diligently  at  their  studies,  and  any  tendency 
■on  their  part  to  shirk  the  close  and  necessary  appli- 
cation to  study  dictated  by  duty,  and  essentially 
necessary  to  win  success  afterwards  in  the  all- 
important  competitions  of  early  manhood,  in  which 
the  sxu-vival  of  the  fittest  is  so  fox-cibly  illustx-ated, 
■ought  to  be  checked  and  restrained.  These  are 
the  oxxly  new  points  I wish  to  bring  foxwax-d  as  an 
addition  to  the  evidence,  but  I would  have  no 
■objection  to  be  examined  on  the  question  of  the 

■ examination  papers. 

11772.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  observations 
you  wish  to  make? — Well,  as  regards  the  setting  of 
two  examination  papex-s,  one  for  pass  and  the  other 
for  honours,  from  my  own  experience  of  teaching  I 
would  not  consider-  that  a feasible  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Intermediate  Board.  I have  found  it 
very  inconvenient  in  dealing  with  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity at  times,  though  the  numbers  going  in  for  the 


university  are  very  small  when  compared  with  the  Feb-  21  ■ 189!)- 
vast  numbers  going  in  for  the  Intermediate.  I have  r0V.  Bro.  E. 
had  boys  who  have  elected  to  go  in  for  honours  in  J-  Connolly. 
French  and  Latin,  and  then  a short  time  before  the 
examination  they  have  signified  to  the  university 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  compete.  But  we  are 
bound  to  give  due  notice,  and  on  many  occasions  I 
found  that  they  were  late,  and  that  they  had  to  go 
in  for  honours  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  Of 
course,  if  that  happened  on  an  extensive  scale,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient,  but  an  examina- 
tion paper  might  be  arranged  in  this  way : sup- 
posing there  were  twelve  questions  on  a paper,  there 
should  be  at  least  eight  within  the  reach  of  any  or- 
dinary boy.  Tirere  might  be  four  honour  questions ; 
but  I do  not  think  the  honour  questions  should  be 
starred  or  marked  or  definitely  pointed  out  on  the 
examination  paper,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a good 
boy  who  has  studied  the  full  course  might  not  be 
able  to  take  the  whole  of  the  honour  questions,  con- 
sequently he  might  want  to  take,  say,  three  of  the 
honour  questions,  and  he  might  take  one  of  the  pass 
ones,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  do  that.  Then, 
to  give  fair  play  all  round,  the  boys  need  not,  I think, 
know  the  honour  questions,  so  that  a young  fellow 
who  had  put  down  a very  good  year’s  study  might 
not  be  able  to  take  the  whole  of  the  honour  ques- 
tions, but  certainly  could  take  some  of  them,  and 
then  supplement  his  marks  by  taking  some  of  the 
pass. 

11773.  There  is  one  head  of  your  memorandum, 

“ Criticism  of  Examiners’  Papers.”  Do  you  wish  to 
make  any  additional  observations  on  that? — No,  I 
have  practically  added  nothing  to  that.  I have 
written  a long  statement  on  the  examination  papers 
before. 

11774.  In  the  answers  to  queries? — I think  so. 

But  I have  no  objection  to  be  questioned. 

11775.  We  are  more  desirous  of  having  your 
views  than  of  criticising  those  views.  J ust  one  or 
two  questions.  Do  you  approve  of  this  system  of 
written  examinations  and  results  fees  payable  upon 
the  results  of  the  written  examinations? — Decidedlj 
so. 

11776.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  system 
ought  to  remain  as  it  is? — With  the  few  changes 
that  we  have  suggested. 

11777.  Changes  in  detail? — Yes. 

11778.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  inspection  that 
yorr  recommend,  to  what  do  you  think  should  it  ex- 
tend ? — Classics,  modern  languages,  and  science. 

11779.  Would  you  have  the  inspector  observe  the 
mode  of  teaching? — Yes,  I think  that  would  be  a 
very  good  idea. 

11780.  And  do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  rate  of  results 
fees? — Well,  my  own  opinion  is  that  there  should  be 
an  additional  grant  under  those  circumstances.  I 
am  looking  at  it  this  way.  If  a college  is  properly 
organised  and  fully  staffed,  and  if  the  inspector  sees 
that  each  department  is  properly  attended  to,  that 
the  men  are  competent,  and  that  there  is  no  loop- 
hole in  the  whole  place,  I think  that  a college  under 
those  circumstances  ought  to  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional grant  outside  the  written  examination. 

11781.  In  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ing, do  you  consider  that  a school  that  teaches  in- 
efficiently and  by  bad  methods  should  be  paid  results 
fees  at  the  same  rate  as  a school  that  teaches 
efficiently? — Well,  hardly;  I think  the  efficient 
school,  as  a matter  of  simple  justice,  should  be  paid 
on  a higher  scale. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Would  you  pay  anything 
to  a school  that  taught  by  radically  bad  methods 
as  ascertained  by  inspection  ? 

11782.  Chairman. — There  may  be  degrees  of 
efficiency.  One  school  may  be  taught  so  inefficiently 
that  perhaps  it  should  not  be  recognised  at  all,  but 
then  among  the  schools  that  would  not  be  treated 
4 H 
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Tcb.  31.  1899.  in  that  way  of  course  there  may  be  various  degrees 
Rev.  Bro.  K.  of  efficiency.  There  may  be  good,  better  and  best? — 
J.  Connolly.  Well,  that  could  betested  by  the  public  examination. 

11783.  But  I am  asking  you  this.  I do  not ! 
believe  that  an  efficient  mode  of  teaching  is  now 
tested  by  the  public  examination,  but  are  you  of 
opinion  that  a really  efficient  school  ought' to  be 
paid  results  fees  at  a greater  rate  than  a school  that 
is  not  so  efficient? — Well,  that  is  not  the  view  I took 
of1  it.  1 

11784.  Kindly  state  your  view? — My  view  is  this, 
that  in  a good  many  schools  where  the  management 
is  efficient,  and  where  every  detail  is  attended  to — 
for  instance,  if  a college  would  have  proper  provisions 
for  modern  languages,  and  provisions  for  classics  and 
mathematics — thoroughly  and  perfectly  organised, 


that  organisation  alone,  entitles  it  to  an  additional, 
grant  independent  of  the  written  examination,  and 
I think  that  the  experts  could  be  utilised  for  that 
one  particular  purpose ; but  it  would  be  very  barer 
to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  to  disqualify  a school 
altogether ; it  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  very  in- 
efficiently conducted  to  be  deprived  altogether  of 
results  fees — that  is,  if  it  was  recognised  by  the- 
Board  under  which  it  is  working. 

Chairman. — I have  no  other  questions  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  J ustice  Madden. — I do  not  know  of  any  ques- 
tions that  I want  to  ask. 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Nor  I. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Ward,  m.a.,  Vice-President,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers,  examined. 


11785.  Chairman. — You  are  a Master  of  Arts? — 
Yes. 

11786.  And  you  are  Vice-President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers? — 
Yes. 

11787.  And  a Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Teachers’  Guild? — Yes. 

11788.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  gone  over 
with  other  members  of  the  Associations  that  you 
represent  the  principal  subject-matters  they  have 
dealt  with  in  their  replies? — Yes. 

11789.  And  I understand  that  you  wish  to  call 
our  attention  to  certain  specific  matters? — Yes. 

11790.  Will  you  go  through  them  please  in  your 
own  order? — The  first  point  I call  attention  to  is  as 
to  the  question  of  courses.  Without  saying  anything 
about  the  advantages  of  the  system,  which  I think 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  I would  like  to  point  out 
certain  practical  deficiencies.  With  reference  to 
the  course  as  a whole,  I may  say  that  it  does  not 
begin  soon  enough.  A great  number  of  attacks  have 
been  made  on  the  Preparatory  Grade  on  the  ground 
of  over-pressure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  over- 
pressure arises  from  a bad  distribution  of  the  work, 
and  from  not  beginning  soon  enough.  In  both  the 
French  and  German  systems  in  secondary  schools 
the  programme  begins  at  about  the  age  of  9.  I 
have  here  both  the  French  and  the  German  pro- 
grammes, and  I may  make  references  to  them  after- 
wards. It  seems  to  me  that  with  reference  to  the 
rule  of  the  programme  which  deals  with  the  defini- 
tion of  a school,  there  is  no  safeguard  whatever 
against  allowing  schools  to  be  conducted  by  people 
who  have  no  qualifications  whatsoever,  and  in  our 
suggestions  which  were  brought  forward  we  have 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  satisfying  the  Com- 
missioners by  means  of  inspection.  The  actual 
words  are  (page  10)  that  after  “ which  ” in  Rule  72, 
“ a school  shall  mean  any  educational  institution 
which  is  approved  by  the  Board's  inspectors  as 
affording,"  etc.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  go  a little  farther  than  that,  and  say  that  not 
only  should  the  Board’s  inspectors,  in  case  they 
should  be  appointed,  be  satisfied,  but  also  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  satisfied  by  having  a list  sent 
to  them  of  the  qualifications  both  of  the  head 
teachers  and  of  the  assistant  teachers.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any- 
body, without  any  qualifications,  starting  an  Inter- 
mediate school  and  getting  together  a number  of 
persons  more  or  less  qualified ; and  the  • attractions 
which  are  afforded  by  the  immense  results  fees  which 
are  paid  on  the  individual  pupils  makes  the  .thing 
very  profitable.  And  with  reference  to  that  question 
I should  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  remarks 
which  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
Committee  stage.  “ Mr.  Errington  took  it  that  the 
intention  of  Parliament  was  to  raise  the  general  stan- 
dard of  Intermediate  education ; to  induce  able  men 


to  take  part  in  the  educational  work,  instead  of' 
mere  adventurers,  who  took  up  ‘ cramming  ’ as  a 
profession,  and  also  to  raise  up  permanent  institu- 
tions for  Intermediate  education.”  Mr.  Fawcett 
also  said,  “ Unless  it  was  clearly  defined  who  were 
the  managers  there  was  no  security  that  any  portion 
of  the  results  fees  would  go  to  reward  the  teachers - 
who  had  brought  about  the  results  in  question. 
What  security  would  Parliament  have  that  the 
teachers  were  not  under  the  thumb  ami  control  of 
some  authority  who  would  deny  them  any  right  to- 
the  smallest  part  of  the  results  fees  which  they  had 
practically  earned?”  And  Viscount  Midleton,  in 
speaking  of  the  system  as  a whole,  said,  “ Looking  at 
the  Bill  from  a practical  point  of  view,  he  thought 
that  it  contained  elements  of  great  hope  for  tlie- 
future  education  of  Ireland.  It  would  bring  into 
existence,  in  the  first  place,  that  to  which  he  attached 
the  greatest  importance — a competent  Board  of 
Education — it  would  supply  a system  of  examina- 
tion and  a test  as  to  who  were  competent  teachers,, 
etc.  Secondly,  you  would  obtain  an  addition  to  the- 
salaries  of  masters,  which  was  at  present  grievously 
needed.  What  was  wanted  was,  to  engage  the 
highest  possible  stamp,  of  man,  be  his  opinion  what 
it  might,  to  enter  upon  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
of  the  countiy.  At  present  such  men  were  to  be- 
found  in  a very  limited  number,  and  the  demand, 
was  greater  than  the  supply  even  as  it  was.  If  they 
were  able  to  offer  proper  remuneration,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  competent 
men,  and  they  would  have  the  general  standard 
of  education  immeasurably  improved.”  Well,  so- 
much  I may  say  as  to  the  possibility  of  schools 
being  started  by  managers  with  unqualified  assis- 
tants under  the  present  definition  of  a “school.” 
There  is  also  one  other  point  which  is  introduced  by 
this  rule,  and  that  is  as  to  what  a “ school  ” ought  to- 
be  defined  as  being  with  reference  to  the  National 
school.  I may  say  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
greater  portion  of  our  association  that  a school, 
ought  to  be  defined  as  “ an  educational  institution 
(not  being  a National  school)  which  can  satisfy  the- 
Commissioners  that  it  has  a staff  fully  qualified  to- 
give  Intermediate  education.”  The  next  point  I 
have  set  down  is  as  to  the  division  of  the  courses.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  in  reference  to  commercial 
education  and  scientific  education,  and  we  in  our 
association  thoroughly  approve  of  something  being; 
dene  for  the  commercial  side  of  education — in  fact, 
the  closest  parallel  which  occurs  to  me  at  present  is 
that  an  educational  system  seems  to  bear  a very  close 
resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  railways — that 
you  have  to  strike  certain  broad  grooves  through 
which  great  numbers  may  be  run  with  convenience, 
because  the  old  system  of  individual  instruction  ha? 
now  to  be  given  up  owing  to  the  large  numbers  of 
those  who  have  to  be  educated;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  everybody  to  go  to  the 
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•same  station.  At  the  present  time  Intermediate 
•education  as  constituted  in  the  programme  is  mostly 
intended  to  bring  students  to  universities  -without 
providing  them  with  advantages  for  going  into 
business  or  taking  up  such  professions  as  do  not 
necessitate  entering  a university.  On  the  question 
of  specialisation,  which  I have  set  down, 
I do  not  wish  to  treat  of  that,  because  there  seem 

• to  be  certain  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  we  have  not 
•come  to  any  agreement  about  it.  Personally  I think 
that  specialisation  ought  to  be  altogether  outside  the 
Intermediate  course,  and  that  is  one  argument  for 
making  an  alteration  of  the  age  limits.  If  the  limit 
of  age  were  reduced  from  18  to  17,  that  would  give 
an  additional  year  for  honour  students  who  are  going 
into  a university,  so  that  they  might  have  time  to 
prepare  their  subjects  without  being  compelled  to 
take  up  other  subjects  in  which  they  had  not  very 
much  interest.  Then  with  reference  to  the  Grades, 
I think  that  a suggestion  which  has  recently  been 
made  as  to  the  division  of  the  grades  into  three  of 
two  years  each  would  work  exceedingly  well,  and  it 
might  possibly  do  away  with  the  difficulty  as  to  over- 
age students.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  over-age 
student,  is  not  allowed  to  enter  in  that  part  of  the 
system  in  which  perhaps  it  might  be  of  most  use  to 
Hiim  to  have  some  system  of  over-age — that  is,  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade.  My  experience  has  led  me  to 
see  that  many  students  in  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
on  account  of  their  being  backward  in  their  educa- 

■ tion,  are  not  able  to  be  grounded  properly  because, 
on  account  of  having  no  over-age  system  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  they  have  to  be  sent  on  to  the 

■ J unior  Grade,  and  this  prevents  them  from  having  a 
proper  foundation. 

11791.  What  limits  of  age  for  each  grade  would 
you  suggest — would  you  tell  us  that,  beginning  at 
the  Preparatory  Grade? — The  way  I should  like 
to  put  it  would  be  this — that  the  present  age  should 
be  retained,  but  the  name  should  be  different. 

11792.  What  name  should  it  be? — Taking  the 

• age  as  being  from  12  to  18,  if  it  should  be  decided 
to  have  those  age  limits,  from  12  to  14  would  be 
the  Junior  Grade,  from  14  to  16  the  Middle  Grade, 
and  from  16  to  18  the  Senior  Grade;  and  then,  that 
there  should  be  a Preparatory  course;  and  I have 
drawn  up  a course  which  I do  not  propose  to  go 
iuto,  but  which  I will  submit  to  the  Commissioners 
if  it  is  of  any  use,  as  a Preparatory  course,  which 
•ought  to  be  taught  in  schools,  so  as  to  afford  a basis 
•of  education  for  the  Intermediate  education ; and  I 
may  point  out  that  in  the  Reformed  schools  in 
•Germany,  which  have  been  instituted  since  1892, 
the  system  they  go  upon  is,  that  up  to  a certain 
point,  the  instruction  should  be  the  same  for  every- 
body, and  then  they  fork  out  in  two  directions, 
and  they  give  the  parents  and  the  students  the 
•choice  of  what  direction  they  intend  to  pursue. 

11793.  That  is  rather  at  an  early  age,  is  it  not— 
at  what  age  is  that  in  Germany? — That  is  at  the 
age  of  9 — 8 or  9.  They  are  not  very  strict  as 
to  the  age  limits.  The  system  they  go  upon  is 
knowledge,  and  not  age;  and  that  is  another  point 
which  I should  like  to  bring  out  very  strongly — 
that  it  is  a very  unwise  thing  to  force  students  on 
because  they  happen  to  be  a certain  age.  That  is 
altogether  done  away  with  in  the  National  schools, 
where  they  have  the  standard  system,  and  I think 
if  the  standard  system  were  applied  to  the  Inter- 
mediate education  it  would  lead  to  very  much  better 
results. 

11794.  But  the  suggestion  you  make  here  as  to 
the  ages  of  the  various  courses — would  not  that,  to 
a certain  extent,  perpetuate  the  evil? — I do  not 
think  so.  because,  I think,  those  ages  ought  to  be 
taken,  more  or  less,  approximately;!  just  mention 
those  as  general  limits,  which  would  represent  the 
average  ages. 

11795.  I do  not  know  if  I quite  understand  you. 


Would  you  allow  any  student  under  12,  under  13, 
or  under  14,  to  present  himself  in  the  Junior  Grade, 
so  that  there  would  be  a limit  of  three  years  ?— -E 
would  not  allow  anybody  under  12  to  go  in  for  any 
mitten  examination. 

11796.  Then  it  would  be,  in  the  Junior  Grade, 
over  12  and  under  14? — Over  12  and  under  14: 
and  the  Junior  Grade  should  be  so  constituted 
that  there  should  be  no  competition  whatsoever. 

11797.  In  the  Junior  Grade  no  competition? — 
No,  it  should  be  a purely  qualifying  examination, 
and  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  there  might 
be  competition  for  exhibitions  and  prizes. 

11798.  You  would  allow  students  in  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades  to  go  in  twice  if  desired? — If 
desired. 

11799.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  would  have 
no  competition,  then,  under  14? — No  competition 
under  14. 

11800.  Chairman. — About  the  Preparatory  course 
— I do  not  quite  understand  that? — The  particulars 
are  stated  in  the  paper  which  I have  submitted. 
Such  a course,  perhaps,  should  not  be  made  compul- 
sory in  schools.  Why  I think  such  a course  neces- 
sary, is  for  this  reason — that,  at  the  present 
time,  in  many  schools,  thinking  that  it  would  be  a 
good  tiling  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible,  the 
students  are  urged  to  begin  studying  Intel-mediate 
subjects  before  they  have  time  to  understand  them, 
instead  of  being  properly  educated,  so  that  when 
they  come  to  the  Intermediate  age,  they  would  bo 
able,  on  account  of  their  mental  development,  to  do 
the  work  in  quicker  time.  I may  mention  in  refer- 
ence to  that,  that  I know  of  certain  cases  where 
children  have  been  set  to  learn  the  third  book  of 
Euclid  before  they  had  learnt  the  first  or  second, 
because  they  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade;  they  began  in  the  Junior  Grade. 

11801.  How  could  they  learn  the  third  book? — I 
'do  not  understand  how  they  could  do  it,  but  that  is 
what  it  leads  to  in  certain  schools  where  they  do 
not  understand  the  theoiy  of  education,  and,  I 
think,  for  guidance,  some  such  programme  ought  to 
be  drawn  up,  and  that  it  need  not  at  first  be  made 
compulsory,  but  a great  number  of  schools  might 
be  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  experts  on  the 
subject. 

11802.  I want  to  see  that  I quite  .understand  you 
about  this.  You  would  have  a Preparatory  course 
that  would  extend  from  the  age  of  8 to  12? — I 
would  make  that  9 to  12. 

11803.  From  9 to  12.  Well,  now,  do  you  propose 
that  we  should  have  any  control  over  that  Prepara- 
tory course? — I do.  That  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject  of  inspection,  as  to  what  should 
be  the  duties  of  inspectors. 

11804.  You  will  deal  with  that  when  you  come 
to  inspection? — When  I come  to  inspection  I will 
treat  of  that. 

11805.  Very  well,  follow  your  own  course.  I 
should  much  prefer  you  to  follow  your  own 
course.  The  next  matter  on  your  memorandum 
is,  “ How  to  deal  with  over-age  students  ” ? — That 
is  a point  in  which,  I think,  the  division  of  the 
two  courses  into  three  groups  of  two  years  each, 
would  make  it  very  much  simpler.  Of  course,  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  in  case  of  a student 
going  in  for  a lower  grade,  and  not  being  able  to 
pass,  that  there  should  be  certain  difficulties  put  in 
his  way  as  to  entering  for  a higher  grade;  some 
reason  should  be  given  why  he  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  because  there  are  many  cases  I know  of, 
of  students  of  fairly  advanced  age,  whose  propor- 
tions are  gigantic,  but  whose  mental  development  is 
dwarfed  and  stunted.  I have  known  of  some 
examples  of  that  kind. 

11806.  The  ages  you  have  given  me  here  would 
be  the  ages  for  students  entitled  to  compete? — 
Students  entitled  to  compete  for  exhibitions. 


Feb.  21,  1899. 

Mr.  OH. 
Ward,  m a. 
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11807.  Would  you  allow  any  excess  over  that  for 
the  over-age  students  who  would  not  be  entitled 
to  compete? — I should  be  inclined  to  do  so,  because 
I think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  an  elastic 
system  rather  than  to  have  it  too  rigid. 

11808.  I agree  thoroughly  that  it  must  be  an 
elastic  system.  What  period  would  you  name  for 
over-age  students  above  those  ages? — I think  if  the 

papers  were  reduced  in  difficulty 

11809.  If  the  papers  were  what  you  think  they 
ought  to  be? — If  the  papers  were  reduced  in  diffi- 
culty, if  a student  were  not  able  to  pass,  giving 
him  one  year  over  age,  it  would  be  tune  for  him 
to  leave  school;  and  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  give  more  than  one  year  over-age  for  all 
grades. 

11810.  One  extra  year  over-age  for  all  grades? — 
For  all  grades,  including  the  one  from  12  to  14. 
Then,  with  reference  to  exhibitions  and  prizes,  T 
have  already  said  that  I think  there  ought  to  be  no 
competition  in  the  lowest  grade,  but  in  the  other 
two  there  might  be,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
in  our  association  that  the  prizes  should  only  be 
for  one  year,  and  that  they  should  not  continue. 
Then  the  next  point  I have  put  down  is  with  refer- 
ence to  pass  and  honour  students.  Now,  there  is 
one  point  which,  perhaps,  may  have  escaped  notice 
with  reference  to  pass  and  honour  students — that 
there  may  be  two  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  one  of 
them  may  have  the  pass  abilities,  and  the  other  may 
have  the  honour  abilities,  and  also,  there  may  bo 
boys  of  successive  years,  say  13  and  14,  and  the 
boy  of  13  will  know  as  much  as  the  boy  of  14. 
Well,  by  allowing  a student  who  has  passed  a,  grade 
to' go  on  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  it,  and 
keeping  all  at  more  or  less  the  same  level,  you  will 
then  do  away,  to  a very  great  extent,  with  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  pass  and  honour  students. 
My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  very  inconvenient 
in  teaching  a form  to  have  two  distinct  classes  qf 
boys,  who  are  taught  the  same  subjects,  merely 
because  they  are  the  same  age,  and  not  because 
they  are  of  the  same  attainments,  and  that  is  a 
practical  difficulty  which  is  found  in  most  schools, 
which  leads  to  a subdivision  of  classes,  much  more 
than  ought  to  be  the  case.  In  some  large  schools 
in  England  (for  instance,  I may  mention  the  City  uf 
London  School),  they  have  classes  of  forty  or  fifty 
boys  doing  the  same  work ; that  is,  because  they  all 
happen  to  be  of  the  same  standard.  It  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  in  an  Intel-mediate  school  at 
the  present  time  to  have  any  such  thing,  and  get 
the  same  results. 

11811.  With  the  alterations  you  suggest  m 
the  limits  of  age*— of  having  boys  of  two  different 
ages  competent  to  be  in  the  same  class— assuming 
that  suggestion  was  adopted,  would  not  that  diffi- 
culty be  got  rid  of  ? — I do  not  quite  understand. 

11812.  Supposing  in  the  Middle  Grade  that  any 
boy  that  was  over  14  and  under  16  could  go  in  for 
it  then  would  you  not  be  able  to  choose  your  boys 
in’  the  Middle  Grade  class,  not  according  to  age,  but 
according  to  ability  ?— Much  more  so  than  at  present. 

11813.  But  would  you  not  be  able  to  do  so 
efficiently,  because  if  not,  would  not  the  remedy 
be  to  make  even  greater  elasticity  in  the  ages  than 
you  suggest?—' Well,  I think  that  if  you  gave  one 

year  above  over-age , , 

11814.  That  would  give  you  three  years! — that 
would  give  three  years,  and  overlapping  of  ages 
would  be  allowed.  . , 

11815.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  that, 
would  there?— No,  I do  not  think  so.  , 

11816.  You  might  put  a boy  that  was  over  16 
years  of  age  into  the  Middle  Grade  and  teach 
him  with  a boy  that  was  just  14?— In  the  same 
class. 

11817.  Yes.  if  they  were  of  the  same  ability?— 
If  they  were  of  the  same  ability,  yes,  certainly. 


11818.  Are  you  not  suggesting  these  alterations' 
in  ages  in  order  that  you  may  select  your  students  in 
each  class  according  to  ability,  and  not  according  to 
age? — Exactly — having  them  all  working  at  the: 
same  time. 

11819.  Now,  assuming  that  suggestion  of  yours- 
was  approved  of  by  us  and  carried  into  effect,  what 
would  you  then  suggest  as  regards  pass  papers  and 
competition  papers? — Well,  I would  suggest  that 
the  papers  should  contain  perhaps  half,  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  questions,  being  reasonable  questions, 
such  as  might  be  expected. 

11820.  Pass  questions,  that  might  be  answered 
by  an  average  boy  that  had  been  fairly  taught?- — 
Certainly. 

11821.  Would  you  have  those  so  treated  upon 
the  paper  that  they  should  be  described  as  pass 
questions? — I think  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to 
do  so,  because,  if  that  were  done,  the  boy — the- 
ordinary  human  boy,  going  in  for  an  examination, 
would  say  to  himself,  “ This  is  the  pass  portion ; if 
I do  so  many,  I will  pass,  and  I won’t  trouble  myself 
about  doing  any  more ; ” so  it  would'  be  better  to  have 
the  whole  paper  to  choose  from. 

11822.  Without  there  being  any  distinction- 
mentioned  on  the  paper  between  pass  and  honours? 
—I  do  not  think  they  should  be  distinguished,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  the  easy  questions- 


first. 

11823.  Then,  in  substance,  you  approve  of  our 
continuing  to  have  only  one  paper  ? — I do,  and  I may 
say  that  pass  and  honour  papers  have  already  been 
tried  by  your  Board,  in  the  year  1880,  and  they  do- 
not  appear  to  have  been  a success,  because  they  wero 
given  up  immediately. 

11824.  Do  not  take  it  that  they  were  not  success- 
ful, but  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  were  given  up. 
Examination  is  the  next  question  you  refer  to: 
" Does  over-pressure  exist  ” ? — On  the  question  of 
over-pressure,  the  members  of  the  association  think 
that  the  principal  over-pressure  consists  in  the  home- 
lessons,  and  that  well-qualified  teachers  would  be 
able  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  in  school, 
and  might  be  able  to  reduce  the  home  lessons.  In 
fact,  in  many  English  schools  they  do  not  approve 
of  having  any  home  lessons  at  all,  but  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  there  are  two  lands  of  parents;  there 
are  those  who  think  they  are  not  getting  value  if 
the  boy  does  not  get  plenty  of  home  lessons,  so  that 
when  he  comes  home  he  will  be  kept  out  of  mischief ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  heard  of  parents  who 
have  found  their  children  quite  grieved  at  not  being- 
able  to  finish  all  the  work  given  them  to  do ; they 
were  almost  afraid  to  go  to  the  school  the  next  day 
because  they  had  not  it  all  prepared. 

11825.  I felt  that  myself.  Then,  according  to 
your  experience,  some  degree  of  over-pressure  does 
exist?— Oh,  I certainly  think  there  is  over-pressure. 

11826.  Do  you  find  that  that  over-pressure  exists 
in  the  case  of  boys  that  contemplate  a pass  only, 
as  distinguished  from  competition  boys?— Quite  so, 
and  I think  there  is  not  only  over-pressure  on  the 
part  of  the  boys,  but  on  the  part  of  the  assistant 
teachers,  to  get  through  their  work  in  the  time, 
because  the  programme  is  so  extensive  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  done  in  the  years  time. 

11827.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  subjects 
allowed  to  be  taken  up  by  one  student  is  too  large^ 
—I  do  not  think  so,  but  I think  the  subjects  might 
be  divided  more  reasonably  and  the  programme 
drawn  up  should  be  reduced  to  a very  great  extent 

11829.  You  think  the  amount  of  work  prescribed 
is  too  large?— The  amount  of  work  prescribed  is  too 
large;  I do  not  say  the  number  of  subjects  is  too 

8 11830.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  with  a view 
to  preventing  over-pressure.  Perhaps  you  have  not 
considered  that?— There  is  one  suggestion  I might 
make  with  reference  to  over-pressure,  and  tnat  is  time 
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in  a programme  which  should  be  given  out  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  use  of  schools  there  should 
be  certain  hints  to  teachers  as  to  the  best  method  of 
teaching  the  work — warning  them  not  to  do  certain 
things  for  instance,  and  I think  they  might  very 
well  in  certain  subjects  say  it  is  not  necessary  to 
learn  by  heart  3,000  lines  of  very  middling  English 
poetry. 

11831.  I think  a very  effective  way  for  our  doing 
that  would  be  to  see  that  no  questions  were  ever 
asked  that  would  involve  such  pressure  on  the 
memory.  Your  opinion  is  that  it  is  only  by  our 
lessening  the  memory  work  that  the  over-pressure 
can  be  reduced? — Distinctly  so;  I think  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  memory  work,  and  certainly  the 
over-pressure  can  be  very  greatly  prevented  by  em- 
ploying teachers  who  will  teach  the  boys  in  the 
school,  because  to  give  too  much  home  lessons  is 
simply  a proof  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  in  school  does  nothing  else 
but  practically  play  the  part  of  a detective  to  find 
out  whether  the  boys  have  been  working  at  home. 

11832.  I do  not  understand  how  you  suggest  we 
can  bring  about  that  result.  The  ordinary  hours 
when  I was  at  school  in  Dublin  used  to  be  from  10 
till  3?— Yes. 

11833.  And  then  you  left  school  at  3,  and  you 
were  expected  to  know  all  the  lessons  the  next  morn- 
ing at  10? — But  there  are  many  schools  where  the 
hours  are  from  half-past  8 to  3,  and  between  Easter 
and  June  the  boys  (and  girls,  perhaps  in  some  cases) 
come  back  and  work  from  5 to  7,  and  then  have 
their  home  lessons  besides. 

11834.  Then  according  to  your  evidence,  in  some 
schools  the  hours  are  too  long? — In  some  schools  the 
hours  are  too  long. 

11835.  Even  if  there  were  no  work  at  home  at  all? 
— Exactly. 

11836.  “If  so,  in  what  respects,  and  from  what 
causes  ?” — have  you  fully  developed  that? — Well,  of 
course  it  is  partly  developed  by  considering  the 
nature  of  the  examination  papers,  because  the 
teachers  have  to  work  according  to  the  examination 
papers,  and  if  certain  questions  are  asked  which 
entail  a great  amount  of  memory  work,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  teachers,  if  they  wish  their  pupils  to  succeed, 
to  work  according  to  the  standard  which  is  set  for 
them.  And  there  is  also  another  difficulty — .that  this 
standard  varies  so  much  from  year  to  year  that  a 
larger  amount  of  ground  has  to  be  covered  in  case- 
of  chance  questions  which  may  escape. 

11837.  Nov/  we  will  go  to  your  next  heading? — 
On.  the  question  of  inspection  I may  say  that  I think 
that  in  a school  all  students  who  do  not  enter  for 
the  examinations  ought  to  be  inspected,  both  in  the 
elementary  classes  and  those  of  the  Intermediate 
age — that  it  ought  to  be  seen  in  what  way  they  are 
being  taught,  and  I think  that  the  age — the  Prepara- 
tory age — is  a very  important  one,  and  that  students 
from  the  age  of  8 to  12  require  the  most  careful 
teaching — that  is  that  they  ought  to  be  prevented 
from  doing  too  much  and  ruining  themselves  and 
their  memories  and  their  brains. 

11838.  That  they  should  be  taught  by  good 
methods  in  which  the  intellect  would  be  brought  out  ? 
— Distinctly  so. 

11839.  How  do  you  propose  that  we  should  do 
that — by  inspecting  the  methods  of  education  of 
the  Preparatory  classes? — Partly  as  I have  already 
suggested,  by  setting  a programme  which  ought  to  be 
followed,  and  then  by  inspecting  and  seeing  how 
that  was  carried  out. 

11840.  Seeing  how  they  are  actually  taught? — 
Seeing  how  they  are  taught. 

11841.  Do  you  propose  that  we  should  make  any 
payment  to  the  teacher  for  the  students  in  those 
Preparatory  classes? — -I  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration ; but  on  that  question  there 
is  a great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 


best  method,  and  I think  it  is  more  or  less  a question  21. 18S 
of  administration ; but  I think  the  old  system  of  Mr.  c.  H. 
paying  results  fees  on  the  success  of  pupils  has  Ward,  m.a. 
been  given  up  in  the  English  schools,  and  that  the 
present  standard  of  results  fees  is  the  inspection,  and 
not  the  examination  which  they  pass.  However,  it 
is  a subject  which  I have  not  fully  considered,  and 
I do  not  think  it  really  belongs  to  us;  it  is  more  a 
matter  for  the  administration. 

11842.  It  is  more  a matter  for  the  Commissioners 
of  course? — Exactly  so,  of  course. 

11843.  But  then  you  do  not  object  to  the  results 
ascertained  by  inspection  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  amoiuit  of  remuneration  to 
the  school? — We  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
that;  we  think  it  would  be  a very  great  safeguard, 
because  it  is  our  view  that  the  educational  system 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  adopting  this  course. 

11844.  And  you  think  that  in  order  to  do  that  we 
must  have  some  control  over  the  students  in  what 
you  have  called  the  Preparatory  coui-se  ? — I think 
distinctly  so. 

11845.  In  order  to  see  that  they  are  fitted  to  take 
the  education  they  will  enter  upon  when  they  are 
12  years  of  age? — I think  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

11846.  Do  you  object  to  inspection  of  the  other 
classes — the  Jxmior  Grade,  Middle  Grade,  and  Senior 
Grade? — Well,  I have  considered  that  question,  ana 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  inspectors  that  would  be 
required  would  be — taking  387  schools  which  are  on 
the  list  of  the  Commissioner's — a certain  number  of 
general  inspectors  for  the  elementary  classes  and 
for  the  general  subjects,  and  specialist  inspectors 
for  modern  languages,  for  the  classics,  and  for 
science,  each  having  his  own  division. 

11847.  Of  course,  you  distinguish  between  inspec- 
tion and  viva  voce  examination  ? — Oh,  distinctly. 

11848.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  a viva 
voce  examination  of  all  the  students  in  all  the  sub- 
jects ? — I think  it  is  quite  impossible ; we  are  alto- 
gether of  one  opinion  with  regard  to  that. 

11849.  Now  taking  science — natural  science  y 
what  do  you  say  to  a practical  examination  in 
natural  science  subjects  at  the  school  by  special  in-- 
spectors  for  that  purpose? — I think  that  is  the  most 
reasonable  way  of  carrying  it  out. 

11850.  And  then  as  regards  inspection  in  other 
branches  it  would  be  sufficient  to  inspect  the  mode 
of  teaching  as  distinct  from  testing  any  individual 
pupil? — Well,  I think  that  the  mode  of  teaching  is 
certainly  the  most  important  thing  to  test.  Some 
of  our  members  seemed  to  think  that  they  would 
rather  object  at  first  to  teaching  befox-e  an  inspector, 
and  that  they  would  prefer  an  inspector  to  examine, 
and  on  that  point  I may  say  that  a good  system  at 
first  would  be  not  to  be  too  stringent. 

11851.  Evex-y  system  must  be  introduced  tenta- 
tively?— To  give  private  warning  to  the  teacher, 
and  not  to  the  manager  of  the  school ; and  also 
that  the  Commissioner's  should  be  advised,  and 
that  a black  book  should  be  drawn  up,  because  it  is- 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of  incompetent 
teachers,  of  which  there  are  several;  there  are  num- 
ber's, quite  incompetent,  teaching  in  Irish  schools. 

11852.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  system  of  in- 
spection if  properly  carried  out,  although  with  great 
tenderness  and  leniency,  would  tend  to  get  rid  of 
these  incompetent  teachers? — It  would,  certainly. 

11853.  Incompetent  teachers  could  not  live  under 
a good  system  of  inspection? — They  could  not;  I 
think  that  would  be  one  result;  but  of  course  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  inspection  in  order  that 
it  might  be  fully  discovered. 

11854.  “ Charaster  of  Inspection  and  Working  of 
System  Suggested — Viva  Voce  Examination — Super- 
vision of  Teaching  Methods  ” — have  you  said  every- 
thing you  wish  to  say  on  that  subject? — Well,  I do 
not  think  there  is  anything  more  I wish  to  say  about 
the  supervision  of  teaching. 
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11855.  Then  your  next  heading  is,  “Teachers — 
What  to  Encourage  and  what  to  Avoid — Registra- 
tion— Holiday  Courses — Conferences”  ? — With  re- 
ference to  teachers  of  course  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  thing  to  encourage  is  to  encourage  good 
teachers,  and  to  encourage  them  by  means  of  making 
them  an  assured  position,  not  only  in  paying  them 
sufficient  to  live  upon,  but  also  in  giving  them  a 
certain  security  of  tenure  which  in  many  cases,  of 
course,  they  have  not  at  present.  It  is  found  easier 
in  many  cases  to  engage  assistant  masters  at  a cheap 
rate  in  order  to  make  private  profit  than  to  engage 
competent  teachers,  and  the  managers  are  able  to  do 
this  because  the  present  system  of  examination  is  not 
sufficient  to  test  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  teaching. 

11856.  Buf  that  evil  would  cease  when  good  and 
bad  teaching  were  distinguished  by  a good  system  of 
inspection? — It  would  certainly  have  a tendency  to 
root  out  the  incompetent  teachers. 

11857.  And  what  alteration  do  you  suggest  that 
we  should  make  in  order  to  encourage  good  teachers  ? 
— Well,  I think  that  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 
if  all  the  managers  of  schools  were  requested  by  the 
Commissioners  to  send  in  a salary  sheet  of  all  the 
teachers,  and  if  also  certain  rules  were  drawn  up 
with  reference  to  a minimum  staff — what  should  be 
considered  as  the  average  number  of  boys  which  a 
teacher  should  be  expected  to  teach.  And  of  course 
registration  would  have  a salutary  effect;  we  have 
already  drawn  up  resolutions  asking  to  have  our 
body  admitted  under  the  new  Act. 

11858.  Under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Act? — If 
possible. 

11859.  There  is  a reference  in  your  paper  to  the 
amount  of  salaries  under  the  National  Board  in  a 
particular  class  of  schools.  There  is  a rule  in  the 
•convent  schools  that  if  lay  assistants  are  employed 
they  shall  be  paid  salaries  not  less  than  a prescribed 
minimum? — I think  it  is  quite  necessary  for  the 
Commissioners  to  have  a prescribed  minimum. 

11860.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  is  quite  a 
new  rule  in  the  Nationail  Education  Board,  made 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  it  is  working  very 
satisfactorily.  The  number  of  the  staff  is  also  regu- 
lated by  the  same  rule — it  prescribes  that  there 
shall  be  a sufficient  staff,  and  it  fixes  this  by  a 
definite  scale? — Yes.  Then  there  is  one  very  minor 
point  with  reference  to  foreign  masters  who  come 
over  to  teach  languages — that  it  should  be  necessary 
for  them  to  prove  their  qualifications,  because  cases 
have  been  known  of  people  representing  themselves 
to  be  what  they  were  not,  and  there  have  been 
•cases  of  imposture  of  that  kind. 

11863.  Chairman. — That  would  be  very  easy ; the 
registration  of  teachers  in  most  foreign  countries  is 
very  much  easier  than  in  this  country? — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  very  likely  for  a very  first-class 
teacher,  say  from  Germany,  to  come  over  here  in 
order  to  teach,  because  in  order  to  be  a teacher  in 
Germany,  quite  independent  of  the  university  cur- 
riculum they  have  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
examinations  that  is  possible  in  Germany. 

11864.  I think  we  are  aware  of  the  mode  of 
training  and  testing  the  German  teachers.  What 
do  you  mean  by  holiday  courses  and  conferences  ? — 
With  reference  to  that,  the  association  are  not 
altogether  agreed.  With  reference  to  holi- 

day courses  I may  say  these  are  entirely  my  own 
views  upon  the  question — that  it  is  very  advan- 
tageous for  teachers  of  science  and  teachers  of  modem 
languages  to  attend  such  courses. 

Chairman. — Holiday  courses  for  the  teachers  as 
distinct  from  the  students— and  conferences;  yes  I 
understand  that.  , ’ 

11865.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— How  could  we 
arrange  that?— Well,  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
way  of  arranging  it,  but  I may  say  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian system  the  Government  actually  give 


money  to  the  teachers — I think  the  amount  is  some- 
thing about  £25  or  £30 — in  order  that  they  may  go 
away  to  attend  teachers’  conferences. 

11866.  Chairman. — Nearer  home,  in  our  Science 
and  Art.  Department  I think  there  are  sums  of 
money  paid  to  practical  science  teachers  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  holiday  courses? — Perfectly 
true,  they  may  go  to  South  Kensington;  and  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  bring  about  the  same  thing 
here. 

11867.  The  next  head  of  your  memorandum  is 
“Results  Pees — Objects — Present  Working”? — The 
present  working  of  results  fees  is  that  in  the  majority 
of  schools  the  teacher's  receive  no  results  fees  what- 
soever. I know  it  is  a very  difficult  question  to  deal 
with,  and  it  is  a question  whether  results  fees 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  managers  of  schools  and  then 
filter  through,  or  whether  they  should  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  teaching.  Personally,  I think 
it  would  be  much  better  that  the  results  fees  should 
be  paid  to  the  managers  of  schools.  If  a salary 
sheet  were  drawn  up,  it  could  then  be  seen  what 
variation  there  was  from  year  to  year.  The  less 
variation,  the  better  for  the  school  concerned. 

11868.  You  suggest  that  an  account  of  disburse- 
ments of  results  fees  should  be  furnished? — I think 
it  would  be  very  advisable  to  do  so,  because  on  the 
question  of  exhibitions  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  all  exhibitions  should  be  applied  for  purelv 
educational  purposes ; and  I think  the  same  may  be 
said  about  results  fees — that  they  ought  to  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  only. 

11869.  The  last  item  on  your  memorandum  is 
“ Classical  Course  and  Modem  Languages — Present 
Deficiencies  and  Suggested  Improvements  ” ? — Well, 
on  the  question  of  the  classical  course,  which  is  the 
•subject  that  I teach,  and  in  which  I take  most  in- 
terest, I think  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  as  scientific 
teaching  in  classics  as  in  arty  other  subject — that  it 
altogether  depends  upon  the  method,  and  it  is  quite 
necessary  for  a great  number  of  teachers  of  classics, 
considering  the  reports  of  the  examiners  as  to  the 
way  in  which  classics  are  taught,  that  something 
should  be  done  generally  to  make  the  students 
acquainted  with  the  regular  forms.  I think  the 
examiners  themselves  are  very  largely  to  blame  for 
this,  because  they  always — I will  not  say  always,  but 
in  a great  number  of  cases  they  go  out  of  then-  way 
to  find  irregular  forms  instead  of  asking  for  the 
simpler  forms  in  the  lower  grades. 

11870.  That  is  a usual  remark  that  is  made  in 
reference  to  all  examination  papers — it  has  just 
recently  been  made  by  Lord  Salisbury — that  instead 
of  asking  ordinary  questions  to  test  general  know- 
ledge they  ask  questions  in  reference  to  exceptions 
and  abnormalities  in  the  language?— I think  that  is 
perfectly  true. 

11871.  You  think  as  far  as  possible  that  ought  to 
be  avoided? — It  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

11872.  In  the  paper  that  I have  before  me,  in 
which  your  name  appears— your  qualifications  do  not 
appear,  but  I have  now  turned  to  another  paper  in 
which  they  do.  You  have  told  us  that  you  are  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association  of  Intermediate  and 
University  Teachers.  You  have  been  Assistant 
Classical  Master  in  the  High  School,  Dublin,  from 
1890  to  1898,  you  were  Assistant  Master  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire, 
and  the  Abbey,  Beckenham,  Kent,  in  1888  and 
1889  ?— Yes. 

11873.  You  were  Examiner  in  Classics  to  St.  Vin- 
cents College,  Castleknock,  from  1890,  and  Centre 
Superintendent  under  the  Intermediate  Board  from 
1891?— Yes. 

11874.  So  that  you  have  been  continually  teach- 
ing from  1888  to  the  present  time? — I have. 

11875.  Are  there  any  other  matters  I have  not 
asked  you  about? — There  are  one  or  two  matters  in 
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connection  with  the  classical  course — the  relations 
between  the  English  and  the  classics.  Several 
classical  masters  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  puts 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  classics 
that  analysis  is  not  prescribed  earlier  in  the  English 
course,  because  in  order  to  do  any  translation  what- 
ever, unless  one  goes  according  to  the  analytical 
method  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  useful  pro- 
gress. 

11876.  You  mean  analysis  of  sentences? — Analy- 
sis of  sentences. 

11877.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  prescribed 
earlier? — That  it  ought  to  be  prescribed  earlier,  and 
that  it  is  a much  more  valuable  exercise  than  mere 
parsing. 

11878.  Everybody  agrees,  I think,  that  it  is  more 
valuable;  it  is  a sort  of  higher  kind  of  parsing — 
parsing  the  entire  sentences  instead  of  particular 
clauses? — Yes,  and  I should  like  to  insist  upon  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  authors  in  the  lower 
grades. 

11879.  In  English? — Well,  of  the  style  in  English. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  an  advisable 
thing  to  draw  up  a selection  of  English  literature  in 
which  students  should  be  able  to  become  acquainted 
with  as  larger  range,  and  that  as  far  as  poetry  goes 
what  they  have  to  learn  should  be  really  worth 
learning. 

11880.  By  first-class  authors  instead  of  second- 
rate? — Exactly  so,  and  covering  a wider  range.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I put  anything  down  there 
about  modem  languages. 

11881.  Yes— “ Classical  Course  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages— Present  Deficiencies  and  Suggested  Improve- 
ments ” ? — I think  that  with  reference  to  modem 
languages  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  encourage 
everybody  at  present  teaching  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  newer  methods  in  order  to  teach 
better. 

11882.  How  would  you  suggest  that  we  should  do 
that  ? — As  I have  already  suggested  for  modem 
languages ; of  course  there  are  modern  language 
courses  both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  it  might 
be  possible  to  make  arrangements  to  have  large 
numbers  of  teachers  going  there.  The  travelling 
expenses  are  the  largest  item;  the  actual  fee  is 
very  small,  in  fact  in  many  cases  not  more  than  30s. 

11883.  You  suggest  that  we  should  have  power  to 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  a certain  limited  num- 
ber of  teachers  during  vacation  time  if  we  satisfied 
ourselves  that  they  utilised  the  time  in  attending 
courses  of  lectures? — I think  it  would  be  a very 
valuable  thing  indeed  for  teachers  if  it  could  be 
done.  There  were  just  two  other  things  I wished  to 
mention.  When  Mr.  Crook  was  giving  evidence 
here,  last  Friday  I think,  he  mentioned  (I  think  he 
must  have  made  some  mistake  about  it)  that  he 
was  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  assistant  teachers 
in  Wesley  College.  But  I have  been  asked  by 
several  of  the  members  of  the  staff  there  who  belong 
to  our  association  to  say  that  their  views  on  the  ques- 
tion are  the  views  of  the  association,  and  not  of  Mr. 
Crook. 

11884.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — So  that  lie  really 
spoke  only  for  himself? — Only  for  himself. 

11885.  At  least  he  was  not  authorised  to  speak 
for  them? — No.  There  was  one  other  point.  One 
of  our  members,  referring  to  a statement  made 
by  Professor  FitzGerald,  that  the  introduction  of 
commercial  schools  might  possibly  lead  to  pernicious 
social  influences,  has  written  to  the  director  of  a 
large  German  school  asking  him  if  such  a thing 
occurs  in  Germany,  and  he  says  they  know  of  no 
such  pernicious  social  influences  arising  from  the 
division  of  the  courses. 

11886.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  would  like  to 
hand  in  this  paper,  and  we  will  take  it  as  part  of 
your  evidence? — Yes. 

(Paper  handed  in.) 


Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I have  nothing  to  ask ; Feb.  21. 1 899. 
Mr.  Ward  has  stated  his  views  very  clearly.  cTh. 

11887.  Dr.  Barkley. — With  reference  to  what  Ward,  m.a. 
was  said  about  Mr.  Crook’s  evidence,  I see  the  paper 
he  sent  in  was  signed  by  the  entire  staff  of 
masters  of  Wesley  College;  it  was  probably  in 
reference  to  that  written  paper,  and  not  to  his  oral 
evidence,  that  he  stated  he  was  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  staff  ? — It  must  have  been  that,  but  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers  it  seemed  to  be  otherwise. 

11888.  I think  that  is  probably  the  explanation. 

I do  not  think  he  meant  us  to  understand  that  all 
the  evidence  he  gave  was  given  on  behalf  of  all  the 
teachers.  You  have  some  experience  as  a centre 
superintendent? — I have. 

11889.  Is  there  anything  in  your  experience  as  a 
centre  superintendent  that  you  would  like  to  bring 
forward? — I have  never  had  any  experience 
as  to  irregularities,  but  I have  had  theories 
as  to  irregularities  that  might  occur,  and  it 
has  often  struck  me  as  regards  the  exaaninar 
tion  papers  that  the  safeguards  against  their  being 
opened  are  not  sufficient,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  any  superintendent,  if  so  disposed,  to  open  all 
the  papers  given  him  when  he  gets  to  his  centre, 
because  according  to  liis  instructions  he  has  merely 
to  show  the  seal  to  the  student,  who  has  to  put  his 
number  on  the  other  side  to  show  that  the  seal  has 
not  been  broken;  but  of  course  it  is  quite  possible 
to  open  the  papers  without  breaking  the  seal.  I do 
not  think  the  safeguards  are  sufficient. 

11890.  No  case  has  ever  come  to  your  knowledge 
in  which  they  were  opened? — Never ; I have  never 
had  any  case  brought  to  my  knowledge. 

11891.  What  further  safeguard  would  you  recom- 
mend in  regard  to  that? — Well,  the  only  safeguard 
that  you  could  have  would  be  to  have  some  local  per- 
son unconnected  with  the  school  or  the  centre  to 
examine  the  papers ; in  fact,  one  could  make  use  of 
the  new  Local  Government  Act  and  give  the  officers 
something  to  do  at  examination  times. 

11892.  We  have  no  control  over  the  officers? 

— It  might  be  a request  in  the  Instructions 
to  Superintendents.  If  a superintendent  becomes  ill 
the  Commissioners  direct  him  to  send  to  the  nearest 
magistrate  or  clergyman,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
might  be  called  upon  in  cases  of  that  kind. 

11893.  But  to  act  as  a check  upon  the  opening  of 
examination  papers  would  it  not  be  necessary  for 
this  external  authority  to  attend  the  examination 
room  twice  a day? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  that,  but  I think  if  they  came  per- 
haps two  or  three  times  in  the  week  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

11894.  At  the  time  the  papers  were  opened,  or  at 
any  time? — At  any  time,  yes,  because  they  could 
then  examine  the  box  and  see  that  those  only  had 
been  opened  which  ought  to  have  been  opened. 

11895.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  had  a good 
deal  of  experience  of  secondary  schools  in  England? 

— -I  was  there  for  two  years,  nearly. 

11896.  To  what  extent  were  the  programmes  of 
those  schools  fixed  by  external  authorities — the 
schools  in  which  you  taught? — In  one  school  we 
were  working  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions, and  the  other  school  was  a preparatory  school 
in  which  the  programme  was  what  was  required  for. 
the  ordinary  large  public  schools. 

11897.  There  is  some  latitude  allowed,  I believe, 
in  the  Cambridge  Local,  giving  a choice  of 
two  books? — Yes. 

11898.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  to  have  a little 
latitude  of  that  sort  given? — I think  it  is  much 
better  to  have  latitude  given. 

11899.  Better  than  the  rigid  system  which  we 
have  in  the  Irish  Intermediate  system? — Yes;  and 
the  French  system  is  to  set  alternative  authors. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  N.  D.  Murphy,  m.a.,  Secretary,  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  examined. 


11900.  Chairman. — -You  are,  I think,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland? 
—I  am. 

11901.  You  are  also  the  Inspector,  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  the  Ulster  Royal  Schools? 
Yes. 

11902.  You  have  been  eight  years  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Educational  Endowments  Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

11903.  In  all  those  capacities  you  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  Intermediate  schools? — I 
think  so.  I may  mention  that  as  secretary,  or 
assistant-secretary,  rather,  of  the  Educational  Endow- 
ments Commission,  it  was  my  duty  to  go  round 
with  the  Commissioners  when  they  went  to  the 
different  educational  centres  through  Ireland,  and 
personally  examine  and  go  into  the  different  schools. 

11904.  Yes.  According  to  your  opinion,  formed 
from  your  own  observation,  does  the  system  as  at 
present  administered,  tend  to  encourage  book 
knowledge  only? — I think  so,  most  certainly.  First 
of  all,  perhaps,  I may  not  be)  out  of  place  if  I give 
it,  as  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that, 
undoubtedly,  the  Intermediate  system  has  been  of 
benefit  to  education  in  Ireland ; it  has  given  a great 
stimulus  to  secondary  education,  and  has  put  the 
means  of  secondary  education  in  the  power  of  those 
who,  but  for  it,  never  could  have  got  such  education 
at  all.  But  the  tonic  has  been  too  strong,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  I may  say,  the  medicine,  was  satisfactory 
and  suitable,  but  the  prescription  requires  revision. 

11905.  The  prescription  has  been  too  long  taken? 
— At  all  events,  there  are  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  the  patient  which  require  looking  after.  I do 
not  wish  to  go  into  matters  which  I officially  know 
nothing  about — those  subjects  which  have  been 
touched  upon,  such  as  the  touting  for  pupils,  and 
matters  of  that  description.  But  I am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  not  only  the  programme  set,  but  the 
method  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  has  been  directed 
to  develop  the  faculty  of  memory  alone,  at  the 
expense  of  the  higher  faculties. 

11906.  Now,  I should  like  to  know,  is 
that  a matter  of  your  own  actual  experience,  having 
osberved  the  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  a priori 
reasoning? — Somewhat  from  my  observation  on  the 
subject,  but  mostly  from  a priori  reasoning,  and 
from  reference  to  actual  evidence  which  has  been 
given  before  you.  I shall  merely  make  one  quota- 
tion upon  the  effect  of  memory — what  I may  call 
memory  applied  for  a bad  purpose,  rather  than  for 
a good  purpose,  in  connection  with  teaching,  and  I 
will  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  examiners  in  English, 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade  of  last  year,  the  four 
examiners  being  Miss  Barlow,  Mr.  Magennis,  Mr. 
Nicolls,  and  Mr.  Steele ; and  it  is  with  reference  to 
English  composition. 

11907.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.— That  was  in 
1897? — Yes ; your  Grace  is  perfectly  right.  It  is 
the  report  for  the  year  1897,  but  it  is  the  last  report 
available  for  the  public.  The  passage  which  T refer 
to  deals  with  English  composition,  and  that  is  after 
all  a subject  which  is,  at  least,  outside  the  region  of 
' “ cram,”  as  such. 

11908.  Chairman.— It  ought  to  be?— It  ought  to 
be,  and,  therefore,  any  evidence  from  the  examiners 
themselves  on  that  subject,  though  it  may  convict 
the  examiners,  as  one  witness  seemed  to  think  the 
other  day,  of  setting  papers  leading  to  these  very 
practices,  is  still  evidence  of  the  fact  to  which  I 
wish  to  testify — namely,  that  the  memory  is  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  other  faculties.  The 
passage  is,  shortly,  this: — “In  too  many  cases  it 
was  painfully  obvious  that  this  natural  ability  ” — 
that  is,  the  ability  of  the  pupils — “ had  neither  been 


judiciously  developed  nor  wisely  guided.  In  such 
cases,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  us  that  the 
teachers  were  rather  concerned  to  secure  that  their 
pupils  should  ‘ pass  ’ the  examination  in  some 
fashion,  than  that  they  should  fairly  understand  the 
subjects  of  the  English  programme,  and  benefit 
intellectually  by  the  year’s  study  and  instruction. 
This  system  of  converting  children  into  mere  earners 
of  results  fees,  to  the  detriment  of  their  education, 
is  promoted  by  many,  many  devices” — and  then 
they  enumerate  a number  of  devices  which  are  used. 
There  is  another  passage  in  the  examiners’  report — 
I do  not  think  I need  refer  to  it,  because  what  I 
have  already  read  sufficiently  illustrates  what  I 
want  to  say — where  they  actually  find  that  a 
given  subject  in  English  composition  being  taken 
by  the  pupils,  another  subject,  which,  obviously,  had 
been  crammed  into  their  heads,  was,  with  suitable 
beginnings  and  suitable  endings,  sent  up  as  the 
composition  on  the  subject  set  by  the  examiners. 

11910.  Now,  having  said  so  muclii,  the 

principal  point  I want  to  draw  attention  to  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  present  system  is,  that 
while  it  does  everything  for  the  development  of 
the  memory,  and,  to  a large  extent,  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  the  higher  faculties,  it  does 
nothing  for  the  education  which  has  to  be  obtained, 
if  I may  say  so,  outside  the  school-room — that  is,  the 
character  training,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  train- 
ing, which  is  to  be  obtained  outside  the 
class-room,  and  outside  the  school-room.  The 
association  of  boys  with  each  other,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  themselves  and  the  masters,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  masters  to  themselves,  and  what  might 
be  generally  called  the  life  of  the  school,  or  the 
tone  of  the  school,  does  not  appear  to  obtain  any 
direct  recognition  at  all  from  the  Intermediate 
system.  Now,  I do  not  think  that  can  be  right. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  of  a boy’s 
education  is  the  development  of  his  character 
in  his  relations  with  the  small  world  of  the  school, 
which  is  really  the  entrance  to,  and  the  preparation 
for,  the  great  world  which  he  enters  afterwards; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  administration  of  the  present 
system  does  not  tend  to  develop  the  virtues 
and  qualities  which  boys  ought  to  develop, 
and  which  ought  to  make  good  men  of 
them.  I refer  to  the  manliness  and  coinage 
which  ought  to  be  obtained  by  contact  with 
each  other  in  games  and  athletic  sports,  the  mutual 
help  of  societies  in  the  school,  and  what  might  be 
generally  called  manliness.  With  regard  to  that,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  heard  as  saying  that  games  and 
athletic  pursuits  generally  are  not  pursued  in  Irish 
schools — I have  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary; 
but  the  Intermediate  system  does  not  do  anything 
directly  to  encourage  those  pursuits. 

11911.  You  mean  that  it  will  pay  a school 
as  well  in  which  none  of  those  elements  of 
success  in  after  life  exist,  as  another  school  in  which 
they  do ; you  refer  to  debating  societies,  field  natura- 
lists’ work,  and  matters  of  that  description? — Pre- 
cisely— that  there  is  no  help  given  to  methods  of 
education  not  directly  carried  on  in  the  school- 
room. But  a great  deal  more  than  that — and  there 
lias  been  a good  deal  of  evidence  already  given  upon 
the  subject — the  want  of  incentive-  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  methods  in  the  school  leads 
directly  to  the  boys  spending  their  recreation 
time  in  making  up  their  lessons,  and  particularly 
towards  June,  when  the  examinations  are  coming 
on.  I think  that  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I have  found  the  passage 
of  which  you  were  speaking  just  now.  It  is  at 
page  38  in  the  Report  for  1897  of  Miss  Jane  Barlow, 
and  others : — “ We  detected  occasional  traces  of 
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-one  device,  which  can  only  be  characterised  as 
pernicious  and  demoralising;  before  the  candidate 
has  even  entered  the  examination  hall,  his  work  of 
-composition  is  done;  he  has  been  primed  with  an 
essay,  chosen,  on  speculation,  from  some  author,  and 
is  supplied  with  a series  of  ‘introductions,’  from 
which  to  select,  in  order  to  adjust  the  memorised 
essay  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  examination 
paper.” 

11912.  Chairman. — Before  you  go  to  your  next 
point,  there  are  two  matters  which  you  have  passed 
over,  and  which  I wish  to  ask  you  particularly  about. 
Look  at  paragraph  B of  your  memorandum : ■ — . 

Under  the  present  system  there  are  numbers  of 
small  schools  in  isolated  districts,  which  receive 
practically  no  benefit”? — That  point  I was  coming 
to  next.  In  reference  to  that  I went  over  the  list 
— what,  I think,  is  known  as  the  November  list — 

. for  the  year  1896-97. 

11913.  And  I have  gone  over  the  list  of  the 
schools  to  which  we  gave  results  fees? — That  would 
be  the  correlative  of  the  list  I refer  to;  I will  deal 
with  that  in  a moment.  I marked — I will  not  say 
picked  out,  because  I took  them  exactly  as  they 
came — forty-two  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  731 
pupils.  No  one  of  these  schools  had  more 
than  twenty-five  pupils,  and  every  one  of  these 
schools  was  situated  in  an  isolated  district,  in 
isolated  towns — villages,  I might  call  them — where 
there  was  no  other  means  of  Intermediate  education, 
-or  if  there  was,  it  was  a school  belonging  to,  pro- 
bably, another  denomination ; at  all  events,  the  two 
schools,  if  they  did  happen  to  be  in  an  isolated  dis- 
trict, were  each  available  for  a different  class  of 
pupils.  These  forty-two  schools  between  them 
earned  the  sum  of  £378  18s.  9d.  in  results  fees  in 
the  year  1897 — that  is  to  say,  at  the  average  rate, 
of  £9  Os.  5d.  per  school,  the  average  rate  per  pupil 
for  the  same  time  being  £9  16s.  Od.  It  is 
•obvious,  that  £9  Os.  5d.  will  not  go  very  far  to 
promote  education  in  such  a school,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  if  you  have 
731  pupils,  you  have  a demand  to  that  extent  for 
Intermediate  education  in  these  schools  w'hich  the 
present  system  does  little  to  meet.  Each  of  these 
must  have  at  least  ten  pupils,  but  there  may  be 
schools  of  eight  or  nine  pupils  where  Intermediate 
education  is  required. 

11914.  Do  you  think  there  must  be  ten  students 
within  the  ages  under  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act? — No,  but  I think  in  this  list,  which  is  sent  up 
in  November,  there  must  be  not  less  than  ten 
students  in  each  school.  As  I understand  from  the 
rules,  the  schools  must  have  not  less  than  ten  pupils 
each. 

11915.  Look  at  No.  72 — would  not  a pupil  of  only 
-ten  years  of  age  come  in  under  that? — I am  aware 
of  that,  perfectly. 

11916.  Then,  it  may  be  that  in  some  of  those 
schools  where  only  one  student  gets  results  fees, 
there  is  only  one  student  in  the  school  within  the 
age  capable  of  competing? — That  is  possible, 
undoubtedly,  but  I do  not  think  it  affects  my  argu- 
ment, that  there  are  731  pupils  who  are  there 
receiving  instruction,  and  for  whom  the  Intermediate 
system  at  present  provides  at  the  rate  of  £9  per 
school,  and  not  per  pupil. 

11917.  That  is,  there  are  those  numbers  of  pupils, 
if  you  assume  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  list  are 
really  Intermediate  pupils? — On  that  I would  be 
disposed  to  take  an  average,  taking  the  number 
cf  the  roll  list,  if  I might  call  it  so,  of  that  year, 
with  the  number  actually  presented  for  examination, 
and,  roughly,  it  is  about  twice  as  many — it  is, 
actually,  a little  more;  therefore,  dividing  731  by  2, 
you  have  366  from  these  remote  schools  presented 
lor  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  going  through 
the  same  list-,  I find,  following  the  same  process,  a 


list  of  thirty-one  schools  of  twenty-five  pupils,  and 
under,  in  the  large  towns,  where  there  are  other 
schools  ready  to  provide  the  same  education  as 
that  given  in  those  schools.  In  other  words,  the 
Intermediate  system,  on  its  present  management, 
ailows  the  development  of  a multiplicity  of  schools 
which  are  not  wanted.  To  use  the  words  of 
JM-asmus  Smith,  an  educationalist  of  200  years  ago, 
" These  small  schools,  as  suckers,  do  starve  the 
tree.”  I do  not  know  that  I need  say  anything  at 
present  on  the  other  subjects — that  is,  the  condition 
of  the  present  pass  examination,  or  the  preponder- 
ance of  what  I may  call  the  literary  side  of  the 
present  Intermediate  programme;  but  I should  like 
to  say  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  exhibitions. 
I think  the  exhibitions  are  a great  deal  too 
valuable.  I might  instance  a story  I heard  within 
the  last  four  days,  of  a Junior  Grade  exhibition 
going  to  purchase  an  outside  car  for  the  father  of 
the  boy.  I would  propose  that  there  should  be,  un- 
doubtedly, some  exhibitions,  but  that  those  exhibi- 
tions should  be  of  two  classes — first  of  all,  an  open 
exhibition,  open  to  all  Intermediate  boys  who  are 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that 
reward  and  stimulus  at  the  same  time  to  deserving 
boys,  and  industrious  and  clever  boys,  which  they 
areentitled  to  receive.  But, under  thepresent  system, 
there  is  one  class  of  boys  who  do  not  necessarily 
receive  any  benefit  at  all : I refer  to  the  boys  whose 
circumstances  are  such  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  their  education.  Of  course,  if  they  are  very 
clever — or,  rather,  if  they  are  cleverer  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  other  boys — they  come  within  the 
exhibition  list,  but  it  may  be  that,  without  being  so 
clever  as  that,  they  are  quite  worthy  of  having  means 
of  continuing  their  education,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  cut  out  of  it. 

11918.  Do  you  speak  from  experience  in  saying 
that  ? — Certainly. 

11919.  Because  it  would  occur  to  me  that  our 
results  fees  are  so  high  that  it  would  be  quite  worth 
any  school’s  while  to  take  up  a boy  of  average  ability, 
and  the  results  fees  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  pay 
lor  his  schooling? — Yes,  but  the  school  would  still 
make  him  pay  for  his  schooling. 

11920.  In  our  time  £12  a year  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a very  fair  sum  to  pay  in  an  ordinary  day 
school? — Perhaps  if  I go  to  concrete  facts  it  will  be 
better.  What  I refer  to,  in  speaking  of  what  I 
might  call  provision  for  free  pupils,  is  the  provision 
which  exists  in  the  scheme  for  the  Royal  School 
Endowments  for  free  places  at  the  schools  of  which 
I am  inspector.  There  are  ten  of  these  schools. 
There  is  a provision  in  the  scheme  that  each  school 
must  offer  each  year  not  less  than  two  places  for 
competition  among  deserving  pupils,  and  those 
pupils,  to  use  the  words  of  the  scheme,  must  be  in 
such  circumstances  as  to  need  and  be  capable  of 
taking  full  advantage  of  free  intermediate  education 
in  the  school.  Those  provisions  were  put  in  force 
in  all  the  schools;  but  what  I found  as  the  result 
of  my  inspection  was  that,  in  two  or  three  districts, 
there  were  a number  of  competitors,  good  deserving 
boys,  who  got  in  at  cheap  rates,  or  free,  and  received 
education,  but  in  a number  of  districts  the  competi- 
tion was  a dead  letter,  and  had  not  been  appreciated. 
I found  that  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
was  that  the  amount  which  the  Educational  Endow- 
ments Commissioners  provided,  as  the  minimum 
amount  to  be  given  for  the  free  place  of  the  boy, 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  a boy  coming  from 
a distance  from  the  school  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  education  given — in  other  words,  it 
only  provided  for  day  boys  living  round  the  schools, 
and  did  not  provide  for  boys  coming  from  a dis- 
tance. Now,  what  I would  suggest,  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  Intermediate  system, 
as  a remedy  for  all  this  through  the  country, 
would  be,  that  there  should  be  a series  of 
exhibitions  in  the  nature  of  what  I might 


Feb.  21,  1899. 

Mr.  N.  D. 
Muritiy,  m a. 
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. Feb.  2i.  1899.  call  sizarships  fto  use  a university  term),  and  that 
Mr.  N.  D.  these  should  be  applied  to  a limited  number  of  boys 
..Murphy,  m.a  and  girls  (hitherto  I have  referred  to  boys  only,  but 
of  course  it  should  apply  to  both),  and  that  the  fee 
to  be  given  to  a successful  boy  should  be  nearly 
enough  to  pay  for  his  education  if  he  chose  to  take 
it  up  at  a good  day  school,  but  if  there  was  no  day 
school  in  the  locality,  at  the  nearest  boarding  school. 

11921.  What  sum  would  you  say,  to  come  to  a 
figure? — I would  say  about  £20  to  £25. 

11922.  But  surely  we  have  Junior  exhibitions  £20 
a year  ? — You  have,  but  I say  that  those  exhibitions 
do  not  necessarily  go  to  promote  the  education  of 
these  deserving  boys. 

11923.  I can  quite  understand  making  special 
provisions  for  the  education  of  deserving  boys  of 
poor  parents,  hoys  of  exceptional  brilliancy,  but  my 
idea  is  that  we  go  quite  low  enough  in  medio- 
crity in  our  exhibitions  in  the  Junior  Grade  to 
enable  any  boy  of  poor  parents,  who  is  sufficiently 
brilliant  to  be  educated  out  of  his  own  class  in  life, 
to  secure  an  exhibition? — I was  only  giving  my 
views;  I am  quite  ready  to  be  corrected. 

11924.  I am  very  anxious  about  having  sizarships 
of  that  description,  although  I see  the  difficulty  there 
is  of  defining  the  class  of  people  that  will  get  them ; 
but  have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  sufficient  to  obtain  one  of  our 
Junior  exhibitions? — In  a general  way,  yes. 

11925.  How  many  of  these  exhibitions  for  a par- 
ticular class  would  you  suggest  we  should  have? — 
Do  you  mean  how  many  in  absolute  numbers,  or  the 
percentage  ? 

11926.  I mean  any  way  you  wish  to  give  it.  I 
would  rather  have  absolute  numbers  ? — I think  there 
would  be  a difficulty  in  giving  absolute  numbers,  be- 
cause would  it  not  depend  rather  on  the  number  who 
were  up  for  examination  in  each  year?  I would  be 
more  disposed  to  suggest  a percentage. 

11927.  I have  a great  objection  to  taking  a boy 
out  of  his  own  class  in  life  unless  I see  I can  provide 
for  him  permanently,  and  not  leave  him  at  the  age 
of  18  unable  to  feed  himself  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  If  I could  see  a way  to  carry  him  on  to  a 
university  career  so  that  he  could  get  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  and  become  a bishop  or  a judge,  I should  be 
very  glad  to  help  him.  But  I do  not  want  to 
interrupt  you? — I had  that  in  my  mind  when  I 
referred  to  this  section  of  the  Royal  schools  scheme 
that  the  pupil  must  be  “ in  such  circumstances  as 
to  need  and  be  capable  of  taking  full  advantage  ” of 
the  education.  It  would  be  rather  for  some 
Board — and  I think  the  Intermediate  Board  would 
be  the  best  judges  of  the  case — to  decide  who  would 
be  the  • boy  who,  not  being  able  to  pay  for  his 
schooling,  would  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
it.  Well,  I pass  from  that.  Now  with  regard  to 
what  I would  suggest  in  a general  way  as  the  new 
plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Intermediatefund, 
I come  first  to  inspection,  and  perhaps  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inspection  it  might  be  well  if  I explained  to 
the  Commissioners  what  exactly  the  inspection  is 
which  I personally  am  myself  acquainted  with,  and 
I think  it  might  also  be  well  to  clear  up  what  appears 
to  be  a considerable  amount  of  confusion  as  to  the 
character  of  inspection  generally.  The  inspection  to 
which  I refer,  and  of  which  I have  experience,  is  in- 
spection under  theEducational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act.  That  Act  provided  that  any  school  sharing  in 
the  endowments  for  which  a scheme  had  been  settled, 
should  be  inspected,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  inspector,  who  should  present 
his  reports  thereon  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  said  nothing  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  inspection  should  be;  but  it  nearly 
corresponds  to  what  Mr.  Fearon,  the  secretary  of 
the  English  Charity  Schools  Commission,  defines 
as  “ official  inspection  ” — that  is  to  say,  an  ascer- 


tainment as  to  how  the  schemes  were  being  carried 
into  effect,  and,  to  a small  extent,  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  In  my  own  case  I have,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  inspector,  under  the  scheme  for  the 
Royal  School  endowments,  to  fulfil  a double  function. 
First  of  all,  I have  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the- 
scheme  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  Local  Boards 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  who  have  charge  of  the- 
schools ; and  secondly,  in  addition,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  under  the  powers  which 
they  have  under  the  scheme,  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  evidence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  inspector  that 
certain  conditions  prescribed  in  the  scheme,  to  entitle^ 
the  schools  to  share  in  the  endowment,  have  been, 
fulfilled  by  the  schools  in  question.  I need  not 
refer  to  these  conditions  in  detail;  Mr.  Justice- 
Madden  and  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  know  them. 
Shortly  stated,  the  conditions  are  that  each  school 
claiming  a share  in  the  endowment  should  be,  first 
of  all,  an  Intermediate  school;  that  it  should  have- 
not  less  than  twenty  pupils  regularly  taught  in  the 
school ; and  that  it  should  pass,  at  the  Intermediate 
examinations  each  year,  not  less  than  seven  pupils. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  ascertaining  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  scheme  were  earned  into  effect,  I had 
to  satisfy  myself  that  the  buildings,  appliances,  and 
premises  of  the  school  were  suitable  and  sufficient; 
that  they  were  maintained  in  good  order;  that  a 
competent  staff  of  teachers  was  employed,  and  that 
an  Intermediate  education  is  given  to  the  pupils.  I 
take  it  that  that  inspection  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  the  “ official  inspection  ” referred  to  by  Mr. 
Fearon,  involving  a personal  visit  by  the  inspector 
to  the  school,  an  inspection  of  the  buildings,  appli- 
ances, time  tables,  dormitories,  school-rooms,  play- 
grounds, and  so  forth;  and  in  only  a small  degree 
does  it  touch  upon  what  might  be  called  " educational' 
inspection,”  which  seems  to  be  the  matter  so  much — 
I won’t  say  dreaded — but  objected  to,  by  some  of 
the  witnesses. 

11928.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  “Inspec- 
tion,” described  in  the  Report  of  the  English  Secon- 
dary Education  Commission  of  1895,  is  three-fold — 
sanitary,  administrative,  and  educational? — Yes;  I 
would  describe  the  inspection  I have  referred  to  by 
grouping  together  the  two  words,  “ sanitary  and 
administrative  ” ; “ educational  inspection  ” would 
bo  separate — with  that  I have  nothing  to  do.  I 
think  all  the  schools  ought  to  be  under  both  systems 
of  inspection — official  as  well  as  educational.  1 
have  explained  the  nature  of  the  official  inspection, 
and  I do  not  think  it  requires  any  further  explana- 
tion. As  to  the  educational  inspection,  I do  not 
feel  very  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  what 
it  should  be;  but,  as  far  as  I have  considered  it,  1 
think  it  ought  to  be  very  much  on  the 
lines  of  what  Dr.  Molloy  suggested  in  evi- 
dence ; that  the  inspector  should  visit  the 
school,  and  see  how  the  work  was  carried  on ; 
that  he  should  observe  the  demeanour  of  the  boys 
in  the  classes,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  teaching; 
that  he  should  observe  what  I may  call  the  “ tone " 
of  the  school ; and  that,  in  certain  subjects,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  ex- 
perts to  examine  the  school,  or  rather  the  classes, 
up  and  down.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  a separate  examination  of  each  pupil;  but 
there  should  be  a sort  of  haphazard  examination  of  a 
few  of  the  pupils  in  each  class — the  examination 
need  not  be  very  detailed,  or  extend  over  a very  long 
time. 

11930.  You  draw  a distinction  between  the 
inspector  who  goes  down  to  visit  a school, 
and  certain  examiners,  or  experts,  who  should 
accompany  him? — Yes ; I think  they  would 
be  necessary,  in  order’  to  ascertain  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  certain  subjects. 

11931.  Chairman. — That  would  be  necessary  for 
certain  special  subjects? — Yes. 
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11932.  You  might  require  an  expert  in  science 
subjects,  and  in  modern  languages;  but  would  you 
not  assume  that  any  inspector  whom  we  would 
appoint  would  be  able  himself  to  form  a competent 
opinion  as  to  the  teaching  in  a large  number  of  the 
subjects  ? — Certainly. 

11933.  Some  of  the  inspectors  would  be  gentlemen 
possessing  a good  classical  knowledge,  and  others 
might  possess  mathematical  knowledge,  and  it  would 
be  only  in  those  subjects  to  which  the  expert  know- 
ledge of  the  inspector  did  not  extend,  that  expert 
examiners  would  be  necessary? — Yes. 

11934.  You  think  a general  pass  examination 
would  also  be  necessary? — Yes. 

11935.  Describe  the  character  of  the  pass  exam- 
ination you  would  suggest  ? — Well,  in  the  first  place, 
I agree  with  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses 
that  the  Intermediate  Board  has  a character  to  lose, 
depending  upon  the  well-known  impartiality  of  the 
annual  examinations. 

11936.  Do  you  think  we  have  no  character  to 
gam? — I don’t  know  that;  but  there  may  be  an 
addition  to  character.  At  all  events,  I would  say 
that  the  examination  itself  should  be  of  a 
simple  character.  This  involves  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  separate  papers  for 

pass,”  and  for  exhibitions.  On  the  best  con- 
sideration I can  give  the  matter,  I think  there 
should  be  two  sets  of  papers — the  ordinary  one 
would  correspond  to  the  pass  examination  in  college, 
and  should  be  held  at  centres,  very  much  in  the  same 
way  that  the  present  examinations  are  held.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  exhibitions,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  to  deprive  the  boys  of  the 
stimulus  to  be  got  by  the  exhibitions.  The  papers  for 
the  examinations  for  exhibitions  might  be  set  at  the 
same  time  the  pass  boys  were  examined  for  “ pass.” 
I would  require  each  headmaster  to  send  in  a list 
of  his  exhibition  candidates ; and  I think  there  ought 
to  be  some  evidence,  having  regard  to  the  large  mass 
of  evidence  given  here — there  ought  to  be  some  evid- 
• ence  to  satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  the  would-be 
exhibitioner  is  in  a fit  state  of  health  to  go  in  for  his 
examination,  and  that  he  is  not  so  affected  by  what 
I may  call  over-study,  or  for  other  physical  reasons, 
as  to  be  unfit  to  go  in  for  the  examination. 

11937.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — How  would  you 
work  that  suggestion  practically.  Would  you  acs 
on  the  certificate  of  the  master  of  the  school,  or  on 
a doctor’s  certificate? — On  a medical  certificate. 

11938.  In  each  case? — Yes. 

11939.  Chairman. — Some  of  these  medical  gentle- 
men would  charge  a guinea  each.  Some  of  our 
students  complain  bitterly,  and  the  headmasters  too, 
of  the  half-crown  stamp  that  is  upon  their  notice 
for  examination? — Yes. 

11940.  We  go  very  low  in  the  social  scale  for 
those  examinations,  and  every  sum  of  money  is  of 
very  great  importance? — Undoubtedly  so. 

11941.  You  consider  that  the  masters’  declara- 
tion should  be  sent  in  a little  later  than  is  now 
usual.  You  are  aware  that  we  are  obliged  to 
get  a declaration  from  the  master  of  the 
school  that  the  student  has  pm-sued  a course  of 
study  in  Ireland ; that  is,  we  are  obliged  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

11942.  May  would  not  be  too  early  to  send  that 
in?— No. 

11943.  You  mean  later  than  February? — Yes. 

11944.  May  will  get  rid  of  that  difficulty? — 
May  will  get  rid  of  that  completely.  That  would 
also  give  time.  I should  hope,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  exhibition  papers,  as  distinct  from  the  pass 
papers,  and,  I think,  that  those  exhibition  papers 
should  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  pass  course 
and  the  exhibition  course,  and  that,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  those  papers,  if  the  examiner  found,  or  if 


the  result  of  the  examination  showed,  that  the  J?«6. 21,  l 
would-be  exhibitioner  did  not  come  up  to  the  pass  ^ jj 
standard,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  at  all.  Murphy, .% 
I mean  that  it  should  not  be  assumed,  in  the  case 
of  the  exhibition  candidate,  that  he  is  what  I might 
call  an  ex-officio  pass. 

11945.  As  it  is  in  the  Royal  University,  the 
candidate  for  an  exhibition  may  pass  if  his  marks 
so  entitle  him? — Yes,  exactly. 

11946.  There  are  some  other  important  matters. 

You  speak,  in  number  five,  of  the  grants  being  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  pupils? — Yes.  On  that 
point,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  system 
rewards  simply  those  who  pass,  and  only  enables 
the  masters  and  the  teachers  to  make  their 
livelihood  by  those  who  pass.  But  it  does 
not  give  them  any  direct  interest  in  the  number 
of  pupils  that  they  have.  In  place  of  that,  I 
would  propose  that  a — grant,  I had  better 
call  it,  because  it  would  not  be  directly  results  fees 
— that  a grant  should  be  given  to  each  school  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  under  instruction.  You 
cannot  get  any  other  figure  to  go  by. 

11947.  That  is,  the  numbers  within  the  specified 
ages? — Yes.  I assume  that  all  the  pupils  are  Inter- 
mediate pupils.  The  payment  should  be  made  per 
head  on  those  who  are  returned  as  being  on  the 
roll  of  the  school,  and  under  actual  instruction,  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  inspector.  There  is  also 
another  condition. 

11948.  Subject  to  two  conditions? — The  second 
condition  is,  that  the  school,  at  the  Intermediate 
examinations  of  the  year — the  pass  examinations, 
did  not  make  an  undue  number  of  failures.  It  might 
be  said,  of  course,  that  this  may  lead  to  a great 
deal,  possibly,  of  what  may  be  called  partiality. 

But  I don’t  think  that  in  the  working  out  it  would. 

A school,  to  forfeit  its  right  to  the  grant,  must  be 
very  bad  indeed,  and  I would  say  that  if  the 
school  passed  in  a fair  number  of  its  pupils — and 
I think  the  results  of  the  last  twenty  years  would 
enable  the  Intel-mediate  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
what  number  would  be  fair — the  teaching  grant,  if 
I may  call  it  such,  should  go  in  respect  of  every 
pupil  under  instruction  during  the  year.  But,  in 
addition  to  that,  and  to  meet  another  point,  I would 
give  an  additional  grant — of  course,  not  so  great 
in  amount,  on  the  direct  report  of  the  inspector, 
on  what  I may  call  official  matters,  such 
as  the  character  of  the  school,  the  provision  that  it 
had  for  the  care  of  its  pupils,  and  for  recreation,  the 
extra  matters  of  education  that  I referred  to,  such  as 
a school  library,  a debating  society,  and  all  that. 

On  the  results  of  the  two  kinds  of  inspection  would 
depend  the  annual  grant  to  each  school. 

11949.  Have  you  considered  how  the  item  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  education,  as  ascertained  by  the 
inspector,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a basis  of  the 
money  grant.  Supposing  the  teaching  very  bad, 
would  you  exclude  the  school  from  all  results  fees? 

— Certainly. 

11950.  Supposing  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
efficiency  that  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  for, 
would  you  recognise  degrees  of  efficiency? — Well,  I 
have  considered  that,  and  I find  it  very  hard  to 
arrive  at  any  practical  working  conclusion.  I think 
you  must  either  declare  the  school  efficient  or  in- 
efficient, and  that  you  cannot  differentiate  between 
different  degrees  of  efficiency. 

11951.  You  think  it  would  be  too  minute? — Too 
minute. 

11952.  I don’t  know  that.  Yoa  have  considered 
it  at  all  events? — I have,  and  I don’t  see  how  it 
can  be  done. 

11953.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  an  additional 
gnm  paid  to  the’  school  if,  on  the  result  of  the  in- 
spection, it  satisfied  the  conditions  you  mentioned? 

4 12 
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— Certainly.  There  is  another  point  which  has 
occurred  to  me.  Evidence  was  given  of  two  very 
well-known  schools  in  Dublin  which  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  Intel-mediate  system,  and 
which  have  shown  particularly  good  results.  1 
mean  the  two  Masonic  schools.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  a good  deal  of  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a very  excellent  expert  governing  body  at  the 
head  of  those  schools,  who  themselves  act  the  part 
of  the  expert  inspectors  that  I referred  to.  And 
that  leads  me  to  another  point,  on  which,  possibly,  I 
may  give  evidence.  The  schools  that  I had  under 
my  own  inspection  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  the 
schools  sharing  in  the  Ulster  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments, are.  under  local  governing  bodies.  Of  course, 
the  governing  bodies  are  not  educational  in  any 
sense,  except  in  so  far  as,  in  their  constitu- 
tion, there  may  be  persons  serving  in  them 
who  themselves  may  have  educational  experience. 
Several  local  boards  have  such  persons  on  them.  And 
if  I make  a comparison  of  the  Royal  schools  in  the  ■ 
year  1897  (which  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  the 
standard  year),  with  the  schools  of  Ireland  generally, 
it  certainly  tells  very  well  for  the  Royal  schools. 
I might  as  well  give  the  figures.  I will  take  them 
under  the  heads  of  the  number  of  pupils  that  were 
returned  in  the  roll  lists,  the  number  of  competi- 
tors that  went  up,  and  the  number  that  passed. 
For  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  1897,  18,309  pupils 
were  returned. 

11954.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — On  the  roll? — 
On  the  roll.  Of  these,  8,877  competed,  and  5,538 
passed.  The  percentages  are  that  48  • 5 per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  competed,  and  32  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the  schools  passed. 
That  is  for  1897. 

11955.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Does  that  total 
number  include  the  pupils  who  are  either  above  or 
below  the  Intermediate  ages? — Yes.  It  includes 
all  who  presented  themselves,  whether  above  or 
below,  and  who  passed,  and  the  roll  number,  of 
course,  includes  both.  Then,  I take  the  case  of  the 
schools  sharing  in  the  Ulster  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments, and  I find  that  the  number  returned 
by  the  masters  as  being  on  their  rolls  is  453.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  competed  was  308,  and  the 
number  who  passed  192,  and  when  I come  to  the 
proportions,  instead  of  48  • 5 per  cent.,  68  per  ceut. 
of  those  on  the  roll  presented  themselves,  and  the 
percentage  of  passes  to  competitors,  which  is  the 
average  of  efficiency  as  shown  by  examination,  was 
the  same.  What  I deduce  from  that  is,  that  a much 
larger  number  of  the  pupils  of  those  schools,  which 
are  under  recognised  inspection,  passed,  than  passed 
in  the  case  of  the  schools  generally,  and  that  their 
standard  of  efficiency  being  the  same  as  the  standard 
of  efficiency  for  all  Ireland,  you  must  take  it  that 
more  good  work  was  done  in  the  schools  in  question, 
by  the  proportion  which  the  total  number  bears  to 
the  number  who  actually  passed.  I may  add  that 
the  average  results  fee  was  £10  17s.  lOd. 

11956.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else?— 
There  is  nothing  else  that  I have  to  add. 

11957.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I don’t  know  if 
I could  get  from  you  the  number  of  schools  that  have 
schemes  under  your  former  Commission,  and  that 
are  in  connection  with  this  Board? — I can  give  you 
that  very  nearly  accurately.  It  is  not  a perfectly 
accurate  determination,  but  very  nearly  so. 

11958.  If  you  have  the  names,  it  is  quite  enough 
for  me? — I could  hand  in  the  names  afterwards. 
I can  give  the  numbers  now.  There  are  thirty- 
seven  schemes  under  the  Educational  Endowments 
Act,  which  deal  with  Intermediate  schools  alone, 
that  is,  excluding  cases  where  Intermediate  education 
may  be  given  under  the  scheme,  but,  where,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  elementary,  or  some  other  form  of 
education,  is  given.  Those  thirty-seven  schemes 
deal  with,  at  present,  fifty-six  Intermediate  schools. 


Of  those  forty-one  are  for  boys,  seven  for  girls,  ancE 
eight  for  boys  and  girls  mixed. 

11959.  All  these  are  connected  with  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  and  all  sending  up  pupils  every 
year? — Yes,  all  connected  with  the  Intermediate-- 
system,  and  all  sending  up  pupils  every  year. 

11960.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — And  the  figures- 
you  have  given  us  and  the  percentages  do  not  refer 
to  these  schools,  but  to  the  schools  under  the  Royal 
schools  scheme?— The  figures  I have  given  are 
merely  a comparison  of  the  Royal  schools  with  all 
the  other  Intermediate  schools. 

11961.  By  the  Royal  schools  you  mean  the  ten: 
schools  that  come  under  the  scheme — the  five  old 
Royal  schools  and  the  five  corresponding  Catholic  - 
schools  ? — Exactly. 

11962.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  gave  us- 
very  interesting  evidence  with  regard  to  the  small 
schools? — Yes. 

11963.  And  I suppose  your  view  is  that,  if 
possible,  we  ought  to  repress  small  schools  where  they 
are  not  needed,  and  encourage  them  where  they  are?' 
— Certainly. 

11964.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  way  in  which 
we  could  encourage  small  schools  ? — The  num- 
bers in  every  case  are  very  small,  and  the 
only  way  you  could  encourage  them  is,  instead 
of  paying  them  results  fees  or  by  numbers,  to  make 
a grant  of  a definite  amount,  and  I would  suggest 
£100  a year  to  each  school. 

11965.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  Board  should' 
inquire  as  to  the  need  for  a school  in  the  locality,  and! 
if  it  were  needed  you  would  give  a grant  of  £100  a 
year? — Yes,  and  that  irrespective  of  numbers,  and' 
the  only  other  matter  that  I would  require  to  be 
proved  was  that  the  school  was,  of  course,  efficient 
as  far  as  it  went,  because  it  stands  to  reason  that 
being  a small  school  it  could  not  be  equipped  or 
manned  as  well  as  a large  school.  But  I would 
require  that  it  was  an  efficient  school  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  that  it  was  needed,  and  that  would  be  for 
the  inspector  himself  to  determine. 

11966.  Dr.  Barkley. — As  I understand  your 
scheme,  you  propose  to  disassociate  the  endowment 
of  schools  altogether  from  the  present  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results? — Yes. 

11967.  And  the  only  condition  you  attach  is  that 
the  school  should  not  make  an  undue  proportion  of 
failures? — That  is  one  condition. 

11968.  How  would  that  work?  Some  schools 
apparently  select  the  pupils  that  are  sent  in,  and 
they  send  up  comparatively  few.  Others  try  to  send 
up  the  whole  of  the  classes,  as  far  as  that  is  possible. 
You  would  expect  in  the  latter  case  a larger  propor- 
tion of  failures? — That  is  under  the  present  system. 
The  examination  which  I propose  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  competition  would  be  simply 
a pass  examination,  simply  a qualifying  examination. 

11969.  You  would  expect  the  schools  to  send  up 
the  entire  classes  as  nearly  as  possible? — As  far  as 
they  were  fit  to  be  sent  up  for  the  examination.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  matters  which  the  inspector,, 
when  he  went  to  the  school,  would  be  in  a position 
to  determine. 

11970.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — The  percentage 
of  passes  you  look  to  would  be  a percentage  taken  on 
the  whole  number  in  the  school  rather  than  on  the 
number  submitted  for  examination? — Well,  it  would 
be  double.  It  would  be  a percentage  of  the  number 
submitted  for  examination.  But  then  the  inspector 
should  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  an 
undue  selection  of  only  the  promising  boys  was  made. 

11971.  Dr.  Barkley. — There  may  be  numbers  in 
the  school  who  are  far  too  young  — Yes. 

11972.  Chairman. — He  limits  it  to  students  within 
our  ages? — Oh,  certainly. 

11973.  Dr.  Barkley. — The  present  returns  on 
which  your  calculations  are  based  in  some  cases,  no- 
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doubt,  include  pupils  too  young  to  be  sent  up.  We 
don’t  require  as  a condition  that  the  school  should 
contain  ten  pupils  within  Intermediate  ages? — That 
is  so.  But  for  the  sake  of  comparison  I took  the 
corresponding  numbers  for  the  ten  schools  I men- 
tioned from  the  same  roll. 

11974.  The  school  that  can  make  up  ten  without 
including  its  junior  pupils  is  likely  to  make  up  its 
list  from  those  likely  to  present  themselves  for  the 
examination,  while  those  who  can  only  make  up  the 
ten  by  including  their  young  pupils  probably  in- 
clude all? — That  probably  would  be  so. 

11975.  In  your  printed  paper  you  suggest  that 
ten  pupils  is  too  small  a number,  and  you  propose  a 
minimum  of  fifteen  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  Inter- 
mediate schools.  Did  you  mean  that  the  definition 
like  our  present  one  should  include  pupils  of  all 
ages,  or  only  those  of  Intel-mediate  ages? — Pupils 
of  all  ages.  I was  referring  to  your  own  Inter- 
mediate roll. 

11976.  You  have  made  a suggestion  as  to  a cer- 
tain number  of  free  places  being  distributed.  Is 
there  not  a difficulty  in  a Board  like  ours  having  to 
decide  what  number  of  free  places  should  be  given 
to  schools  in  different  localities  all  over  the  country  ? 
— Well,  there  would  be  a difficulty  of  that  sort,  but 
I don’t  think  it  is  an  insuperable  one. 

11977.  Where  there  is  a school  in  a locality  with 
a local  Board  managing  it,  that  local  Board  can 
exercise  some  judgment  as  to  what  number  of  free 
places  can  properly  be  allowed.  But  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  a Board  in  Dublin  to  say  that  the 
number  of  free  places  in  a particular  district  should 
be  so  many,  and  in  another  district  so  many,  and 
to  distribute  them  all  over  the  country? — There  is 
another  way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  though  not 
so  satisfactorily.  Give  whatever  number  is  fixed 
upon  of  free  places  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  gener- 
ally, and  only  allow  those  to  compete  for  it  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board,  are  in  circumstances  to 
need  education,  and  are  not  able  to  obtain  it  other- 
wise. 

11978.  Yes.  But  there  again  difficulties  arise. 
How  is  it  to  be  determined  who  are  in  such  circum- 
stances that  the  assistance  is  needed?  You  may 
have  a large  family  with  a moderate  income,  and  you 
may  perhaps  have  a small  family  with  an  income 
which  is  not  larger,  but  which  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  small  family? — Surely  the  Board 
could  consider  these  questions  when  it  comes  to  the 
case  of  each  candidate.  I think  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  boy. 

11979.  That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties.  A 
central  body  would  have  much  more  difficulty  in 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  each  candidate 
all  over  Ireland  than  a Board  administering  the 
affairs  of  a particular  school? — I quite  see  that.  I 
only  make  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth.  I 
only  make  the  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  under  the  present  system,  do  not  necessarily 
get  the  benefit  of  free  education. 

11980.  Do  you  propose  that  these  candidates 
should  generally  come  up  to  the  exhibition  standard? 
— Not  necessarily. 

11981.  You  would  not  qualify  for  exhibitions  sim- 
ply by  examination? — No. 

11982.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — In  reference  to 
your  position  as  inspector : you  inspect  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant? — That  is  so. 

11983.  And  you  do  not  inspect,  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — 
No. 

11984.  But  the  Commissioners  of  Education  make 
use  of  your  reports  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  themselves  that  a school  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  ? — Exactly. 

11985.  In  addition  to  the  position  which  you  hold 
as  inspector  of  those  Ulster  schools  for  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant,  you  also  fill  another  position  in  con-  Fch-  21-  li39- 
nection  with  the  inspection  of  schools  ? — That  is  so.  Mr.  N.  1>. 

11986.  And  that  other  position  is? — For  want  of  Murphy,  u. a. 
a better  description,  that  of  supervising  officer  over 
the  system  of  inspection  which  has  been  put  in  force 
under  the  Educational  Endowments  Act. 

11987.  Forms  are  sent  out  from  your  office,  and 
the  returns  of  the  result  of  the  inspection  come  into 
your  office? — Yes. 

11988.  So  you  discharge  a two-fold  function.  You 
are  head  of  that  office  receiving  the  reports  of  all  the 
inspectors,  and  you  are  also  an  inspector  making 
your  own  report? — That  is  so. 

11989.  Two  kinds  of  inspection  are  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  schools.  Even  in  educational  in- 
spection there  may  be  two  kinds.  Is  not  that  so? — 
Undoubtedly. 

11990.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Report  of  the 
English  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  those 
two  lands  of  inspection  are  considered? — Certainly. 

11991.  Would  this  statement  fall  in  with  your 
view.  First  that  there  should  be  what  is  called  a 
general  educational  inspection,  including  inspection 
of  the  school  equipment  and  the  teachers’  qualifica- 
tions “ with  such  general  obsex-vations  on  the  time 
table  and  teaching  as  naturally  form  part  of  the  visit 
of  an  intelligent  observer  ” ? — Exactly ; I would  like 
to  add  to  that  the  other  arrangements  of  the 
school,  for  instance  recreation  and  games  which, 
although  they  do  not  touch  education,  still  have  a 
reflex  effect  upon  it. 

11992.  But  now  dealing  with  what  is  directly 
educational.  Does  this  also  express  your  view?  I quote 
again  from  the  report  ’of  the  Commission  (readinu) : 

“ General  inspection  of  the  land  proposed  does  not, 
it  is  obvious,  pre-suppose  that  the  inspector  is  a 
critic  of  the  schoolmaster's  art  more  highly  skilled  in 
knowledge  of  its  details  than  the  schoolmaster  him- 
self ” ? — Yes,  that  exactly  expresses  my  view. 

11993.  Then  there  is  another  land  of  educational 
inspection.  That  first-  general  inspection  according 
to  the  view  of  the  English  Commission  needs  to  be 
supplemented  ? — Yes. 

11994.  It  may  be  supplemented  by  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school ; or,  without 
examination,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  inspection 
of  a more  minute,  and  of  a higher  kind? — Yes. 

11995.  Your  proposal  is  that  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  an  examination  of  the  pupils  ? — Yes. 

11996.  And  not  by  that  higher  inspection  by 
highly  qualified  inspectors,  each  of  whom  would  be,  as 
it  were,  a critic  upon  the  teachers  in  each  particular 
department  of  the  school? — That  is  so.  In  other 
words,  I would  propose  that  for  that  higher  inspec- 
tion, the  general  pass  examination  which  I suggest, 
should  be  substituted. 

11997.  You  consider  that  the  general  pass  ex- 
amination, as  we  have  it,  is  pitched  on  altogether 
too  high  a scale? — Altogether  too  high. 

11998.  Are  you  aware  that  the  proportion  of 
boys  and  girls,  who  pass  in  thoso  examinations,  is 
very  considerable.  You  read  for  us  a very  unfavour- 
able report  of  the  examiners  on  the  English  papers 
last  year? — Yes. 

11999.  Taking  that  report  in  connection  with  this 
fact,  that  eighty  eight  per  cent,  of  the  boys  passed 
in  the  Senior  Grade,  and  79-7  per  cent,  of  the 
girls,  a difficulty  may  be  suggested : if  we 

lowered  the  pass  standard,  the  probability  is 
that  we  should  have  a much  less  perfectly  prepared 
set  of  pupils  passing.  Many  of  those  who  pass  now 
know  vex-y  little.  People  will  say  that  if  we 
lowered  this  pass  standard,  the  change  would  in- 
evitably let  in  those  who  know  nothing  at  all? — I 
don’t  think  that  you  need  lower  the  standard. 

12000.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I wanted  to 
bring  out.  You  wish  to  see  the  examination  made 
more  reasonable,  and  not  to  see  the  standard  really 
lowered? — Yes,  to  ascertain  generally,  and  fairly, 
whether  a boy  knows  the  subject,  and  not  to  ascec- 
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tain  what  the  examination  papers  now  do — that  he 
does  not  know  certain  points  of  the  subject. 

12001.  At  present,  owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  memory  work,  the  system  obliges  an  examiner 
to  pass  pupils  who  ought  not  to  pass  at  all  ?— Yes. 

12002.  By  merely  forcing  the  memory,  teachers 
are  enabled  to  get  a child  to  earn  enough  of  marks  to 
pass? — Yes. 

12003.  As  distinct  from  lowering  the  range,  you 
would  make  our  examination  papers  more  reason- 
able. You  don’t  propose  to  bring  in  a lower  range, 
or  to  apply  a less  perfect  test? — On  the  contrary. 

12004.  On  the  contrary,  you  consider  that  the 
change  which  you  recommend  in  the  examination 
papers  would  get  rid  of  a great  deal  of  the  incapa- 
city on  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  results  fees  at 
present? — Yes. 

12005.  And  it  would  restrict  the  passes  to  the 
pupils  who  are  really  properly  prepared? — Yes,  that 
is  the  point. 

12006.  Don’t  you  think  also  that  such  a change 
would  lead  to  our  having  these  children 
properly  prepared,  who  are  at  present  not  properly 
prepared,  or  not  prepared  at  all? — Undoubtedly. 

12007.  And  it  would  lead  to  education  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word? — Yes,  it  would  lead  to  edu- 
cation in  the  true  sense.  You  would  not  then 
have  a system  of  putting  into  the  students’  heads  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  during  nine  months  of 
the  year,  to  be  ladled  out  at  the  end  of  it. 

12008.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  is  one  point 
that  specially  interested  me  in  the  early  part  of  your 
evidence.  You  called  attention  to  the  number  of 
small  schools  earning  trifling  sums  of  money,  and  you 
said  that  later  on  you  would  mention  how  you  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  that  matter? — Yes. 

12009.  What  portion  of  your  later  evidence  is 
pointed  to  that?— In  Dr.  Todd  Martin’s  examina- 
tion. Those  schools  obviously  cannot  get  much  out 
of  the  results  system.  I coimted  the  figures  of  the 
results  fees  earned  by  those  schools,  and  I said  it 
was  about  £9  odd  per  school.  Again,  counting  by 
heads  the  average  attendances  at  those  schools, 
would  be,  probably,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  If  you  pay 
the  grant  by  heads,  it  will  not  bring  the  amount 


up  to  what  would  be  sufficient,  to  what  would  be 
the  minimum  necessary  to  keep  them  going  as 
efficient  schools,  having  regard,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  not  be  completely  equipped. 
What  I think  is — and  I merely  suggest  this  as  a 
figure  to  go  upon — that  each  of  those  schools,  pro- 
vided, it  was  proved  by  the  inspector’s  visit,  to  be  a 
going  concern  as  an  Intermediate  school,  that  it  was 
wanted  in  the  locality — and,  of  course,  it  might  send 
up  its  pupils  to  be  examined  at  the  general  examina- 
tion— should  get,  independent  of  results  or  numbers, 
£100  a year. 

12010.  Chairman. — These  would  be  single  schools 
in  localities  in  which  there  was  a special  require- 
ment for  education? — Certainly. 

12011.  I looked  through  the  list  of  schools  now 
receiving  results  fees  from  us,  and  I found  that 
there  were  between  120  and  130  schools  which 
receive  results  fees  under  £50  a year? — I am  sure 
there  are. 

12012.  Many  of  them  were  in  towns  where  their 
existence  could  have  been  veiy  well  dispensed  with. 
Some  of  them  were,  doubtless,  of  the  character  you 
call  attention  to? — Some  of  those  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of  would  be  included  in  that  list  of  schools  in 
small  towns,  where  they  were  cutting  each  other’s 
throats,  and  taking  pupils  who  would  otherwise  go 
to  more  efficient  schools  in  the  locality. 

12013.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I think  you 
mentioned  that  the  schools  you  referred  to,  which 
were  getting  small  results  fees,  numbered  about 
forty  ? — Forty-two. 

12014.  The  number  of  students  to  whom  results 
fees  are  paid  are  not  given  in  our  own  reports? — 
That  is  so. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — They  were  given  for 
some  years  in  our  reports,  but,  latterly,  they  have 
not  been.  I have  made  out  a list  from  the  returns 
for  the  three  latest  years  in  which  the  figures  were 
given,  and  it  is  a curious  coincidence  that  the 
average  number  of  schools,  with  only  one  pupil 
getting  results  fees,  was  forty-four.  It  is  remarkably 
like  the  other  figure. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22nd,  1899. 


AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42£  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair  ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd 
Martin,  d.d.;  David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  William  J. 
Walsh,  d.d  , Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Inglis,  j.p.,  Vice-President  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  examined. 


1 2015.  Chairman. — Mr.  Inglis,  you  and  Mr.  Moses, 
I think,  represent  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 
—Yes. 

12016.  And  you  have  been  asked  by  them  to  give 
evidence  here  on  their  behalf? — Yes.  Mr.  Wigham 
was  also  included  with  us,  but  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  can  be  here. 

12017.  You  are  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? — Yes. 

12018.  You  are  aware  that,  in  the  year  1890,  the 
Chamber  brought  the  question  of  a special  commercial 
course  before  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  ? — 
Yes,  I am. 

1201 9.  Now,  I should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  say, 
just  in  your  own  words,  everything  that  you  wish  to  say- 
on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  instead  of  my 
asking  you  questions,  and,  perhaps,  interrupting  you  ? 
— Very  well.  In  that  case  I must  begin  by  defining 
my  position.  I am  not  here  at  all  in  the  position  of 
an  expert  in  educational  matters.  I am  more  or  less 
representing  the  mercantile  view,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  anxious  to  deal  with  this  matter 
from  that  standpoint,  as  far  as  possible.  They 
naturally,  when  they  want  a lad  for  their  purposes, 
jn-obably  advertise,  or,  at  all  events,  they  get  appli- 
cations from  a number  of  persons,  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  mercantile  men  is  that  these  lads  are 
quite  unqualified  for  a mercantile  career  when  they 
reach  them.  As  a rule  the  writing  is  bad,  very  bad ; the 
spelling  often  very  doubtful ; arithmetic  for  practical 
purposes  very  slow,  laborious,  and  inaccurate ; 
book-keeping,  the  principles  not  understood  at  all — a 
certain  amount  of  set  forms  have  been  mastered,  but 
any  variation  from  those  forms  at  once  throws  the  lad 
completely  out ; correspondence  cannot  be  trusted  to 
them  at  all,  even  after  you  have  dictated  it.  Now  we 
feel  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  a system 
which  leads  to  this  result.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  teaching,  but  we  think  that 
there  must  be  something  still  more  wrong  in  the 
system  of  examination,  which  declares  those  people  to 
be  reasonably  qualified,  and  the  object  that  the 
Chamber  had  before  them  when  they  corresponded 
with  the  Intermediate  Education  Commissioners  was, 
if  possible,  to  provide  something  in  the  way  of  a special 
course  for  these  lads  who  do  not  intend  to  go  forward 
to  a university  course.  In  anything  that  I say 
to-day,  I do  not  touch  the  university  course ; I make 
no  reference  to  that,  nor  to  the  examination  so  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  course  is  concerned.  Now,  we  all 
know  that  trade  and  commerce  in  these  countries  do 
not  flourish  as  they  do  in  the  sister  countries,  and 
many  of  us,  at  all  events,  regret  it,  ar.d  we  have  a 
feeling  that  there  is  an  element  of  false  pride  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  ; that  is  to  say,  commercial  pursuits 
are  rather  looked  down  upon  in  a sense,  and  we  feel 
that  in  an  educational  system  for  a backward  country, 
such  as  this,  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  that  that 
feeling  should  be  discouraged,  and  a sounder  view  put 


forward,  because  we,  commercial  men,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  hold  that  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  a country 
arises  from  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture. 

12020.  I think  we  will  all  agree  with  that  ? — Well, 
theoretically  we  all  agree,  but  practically  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  that  sort  of  feeling. 

12021.  A good  deal  of  that  sort  of  pride  is  going 
out,  is  it  not ; there  has  been  a great  change  for  the 
better? — Well,  I do  not  think  that  our  Ulster  friends 
have  a great  deal  of  it.  Among  them,  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  opinion — in  Belfast,  for  instance,  are 
all  commercial  men.  But  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  that  element  here,  although  when  his  business 
becomes  large  enough  and  he  himself  wealthy  enough, 
the  business  man  is  good  enough  for  anybody.  But 
what  we  feel  is  that  at  all  events  the  educational  system 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  encourage  development  in 
that  direction,  and  that  it  should  not  unnecessarily 
hamper  a man  looking  for  commercial  education,  by 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  as  well  or  get  as 
many  marks,  if  he.leaves  out  the  classical  or  university 
side  of  the  course.  Now,  we  think  and  feel  that 
owing  to  the  very  high  marks  given  to  classical  sub- 
jects the  commercial  pupil  is  distinctly  handicapped. 
I think  the  idea  that  we  have  of  practical  education 
is  that  it  should  fit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pupils  for 
their  future  careers,  whatever  they  may  be  ; but  if 
we  are  right  about  the  Intermediate  programme 
following  the  university  groove,  then  that  can  apply  to 
only  a very  limited  number  of  pupils,  as  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  Intermediate 
schools  go  on  to  the  universities.  Therefore,  what  we 
consider  is,  that  the  programmes  of  the  Intermediate 
examinations  are  practically  the  moulds  into  which 
all  streams  of  teaching  must  be  diverted  uude.r  the 
present  system  of  results  fees,  &c.,  if  those  moulds  are 
to  be  filled  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  that  is 
certainly  the  object  of  the  schools  at  present,  and  we 
consider  that  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  take  up  these  classical  subjects,  which  the 
commercial  boy  is  not  likely  to  want,  and  probably 
cannot  stay  at  school  long  enough  to  master.  Now 
the  remedy  that  strikes  us  is  that  there  should  be  two 
distinct  programmes  prescribed,  one  for  pupils  in- 
tending to  go  on  to  the  university,  or  at  all  events 
for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  go  through  the 
full  course  and  with  a probability  of  going  on  to  the 
university ; the  second  to  be  a commercial  course, 
intended  for  pupils  who  have  no  intention  of  going 
forward  to  a university  for  one  reason  or  another. 
We  consider,  however,  that  this  will  be  utterly  useless 
unless  each  of  these  courses  is  made  equally 
important,  that  in  each  case  the  marks  shall  count  and 
shall  run  into  the  same  totals  in  the  commercial  course 
as  in  the  university  course,  so  that  no  inducement 
shall  be  left  either  to  pupil  or  to  teacher  to  select  a 
particular  course  forthesake  of  qualifying  with  a higher 
number  of  marks.  Now,  there  is  at  present  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Intermediate  course,  beginning  in  the 
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Junior  Grade,  a small  provision  made  for  commercial 
education,  but  it  is  manifestly  useless.  There  is  no 
inducement  to  take  it  up  practically,  and  I suppose,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I suppose — there  is  very  little 
taking  up  of  that  special  course. 

12022.  The  number  that  take  it  up  are  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  those  that  after- 
wards must  go  to  commercial  pursuits! — That  is  what 
I mean.  I think  the  general  feeling  with  us  is  that 
the  Preparatory  Grade  should  probably  not  be  a com- 
petitive grade,  but  a pass  grade  simply  and  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  between  commercial  subjects 
and  university  subjects  at  that  (joint,  that  it  should 
beatestof  a general  standard  of  education  such  as  a boy 
could  go  on  to  the  other  courses  with,  and,  perhaps, 
also,  it  is  rather  an  early  age  to  begin  to  put  the 
boys  under  this  hot  fire  of  competition.  I think  our 
feeling  is — but  you  will  understand  that  while  we  have 
talked  over  this  matter  generally  in  the  Council  of  the 
Chamber  we  have  not  gone  into  every  individual  point 
of  this  kind,  so  that  while  I state  generally  the  views 
of  the  Chamber  this  may  be  a point  on  which  they 
would  not  agree  with  me ; I am  not  quite  sure  as  to 
that. 

12023.  To  what  point  were  you  about  to  refer! — 
As  to  whether  or  not 

12024.  As  to  whether  the  specialisation  should 
begin  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  or  not  1 — Quite  so. 
We  are  all  agreed,  I think,  that  in  the  other  three 
grades,  at  all  events,  there  should  be  two  programmes 
put  forward,  that  the  pupil  or  his  parents  should 
•select  which  programme  he  should  go  forward  in,  and 
that  no  pupil  should  be  examined  out  of  that  par- 
ticular programme  which  he  had  selected.  We  do 
not  object  to  his  learning  anything  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to 
him  to  choose  a subject — say,  to  a commercial  pupil 
to  choose  a subject  in  the  univex-sity  course. 

12025.  In  other  words,  that  if  he  did  choose  it  he 
•should  not  get  results  fees  for  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
allowed  to  count  in  any  way  towards  getting  any 
honour  ! — Quite  so.  Of  course  we  do  not  wish  to 
prevent  any  lad  learning  anything,  but  we  wish  to  with- 
draw the  inducement  to  take  up  a subject  out  of  his 
course.  It  is  in  connection  with  those  three  grades  we 
think  that  the  specialisation  should  take  place.  A sjreat 
many  boys  intended  for  a mercantile  career  will  never 
go  on  to  the  Senior  Grade,  because,  as  a rule  in  oilices 
we  prefer  getting  them  at  certainly  not  over  15 
or  1 6 years  of  age. 

1 2026.  That  is  the  rule  in  Belfast,  too ! — they  tell  us 
that  they  are  never  over  16  1 — The  reason  is,  that 
we  have  to  teach  them  after  we  get  them.  I am  not 
at  all  sure  that  if  you  turned  out  a boy  thoroughly 
well  equipped  for  that  class  of  work,  we  might  not  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  take  him  at  the  later  age,  but 
having  so  much  to  teach  him,  we  like  to  get  him  at 
the  earlier  age.  I prefer,  for  the  reasons  1 have  men- 
tioned, not  to  go  into  any  particulars  as  to  the  special 
subjects  that  should  be  taught  in  this  special  course, 
or  as  to  the  marks,  or  anything  of  that  kind ; that,  I 
think,  is  really  more  for  specialists,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, I wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples embodied.  Now  the  next  point  was,  as  to  what 
we.  would  be  disposed  to  suggest  as  the  number  of 
subjects  there  should  be  in  this  commercial  course. 

12027.  Yes! — Well,  we  would  like  the  usual 
English  course — that  is,  including  all  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  English,  special  attention  being  paid,  of 
course,  to  arithmetic,  and  we  would  like  special 
marks  given  for  writing.  We  find  that  the  writing 
of  the  boys  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  possible 
to  their  advancement.  If  you  ask  for  letters  of  ap- 
plication to  be  sent,  you  reject  30  per  cent,  of 
them  straight  away  without  ever  seeing  the  boy,  be- 
cause you  could  not  take  him  into  your  office  and 
give  him  charge  of  books, or  anything  of  that  kind, owing 
to  the  style  of  his  penmanship ; and  although  there 
is,  at  present,  power  to  add  marks,  I think,  for  good 
writing  or  penmanship,  still  we  do  not  thiuk  that 


that  is  sufficient.  We. think  there  should  be  special 
teaching  of  writing,  or  at  all  events,  special  marks  for 
writing.  Then  we  should  like  to  have  spelling,  precis 
writiug  from  full  text,  and  extension  from  px-ecis  to 
full  text — we  think  that  that  is  vei'y  important,  that 
you  should  be  able  to  give  sliox-t  instructions  for  letter- 
wx-iting,  or  something  of  that  sort.  And  of  course, 
book-keeping  should  be  included,  and  it  should  be 
book-keeping,  if  possible,  in  a form  under  which  the 
principles  would  be  mastered.  Then  shorthand,  cor- 
respondence — that  is,  business  correspondence — and 
one  or  two  modern  languages — I suppose  in  the  J unior 
Grade  one  language,  and  possibly  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades  two  languages — French  and  Gei-man  for 
preference.  Marks  should  also  be  given  for  the 
general  neatness  of  the  answers.  Then  the  question 
of  some  physical  science  — at  all  events,  elementary 
scieuce,  chemistry,  and  those  sort  of  things  wlxiclx 
are  needed  in  manufactui-es  and  agricultui-e. 

1 2028.  Taught  practically  1 — Y es  1 taught  prac- 
tically ; I come  to  that  latex-.  Shorthand  has  cex-tain 
drawbacks.  I do  not  know  whether  the  drawbacks 
counterbalance  the  advantages.  I myself  was  very 
strong  on  shorthand,  but  it  absolutely  ruined  the  wx-iting 
of  two  of  my  boys,  and  they  have  never  got  it  back. 
It  gets  into  a scratchy  and  spider-like  style  ; you  lose 
all  fluency.  But  to  my  mind  that  partly  arises  from  the 
fact  that  we  teach  writing  on  a wrong  system.  We 
teach  wx-iting  with  the  elbow  jambed  to  the  side,  and 
you  are  made  to  take  an  impossible  angle,  but  in 
shorthand  you  must  have  the  elbow  free.  Personally 
when  I have  much  writing  to  do  I do  it  all  upright, 
striking  quite  natui-ally,  with  the  arm  fx-ee. 

12029.  We  have  introduced  that  upright  system 
into  the  National  Board  ? — I am  aware  of  that,  of 
course.  I think  that  that  would  get  rid  of  one  of  the 
objections,  that  the  moment  you  use  the  arm  and  hand 
in  the  same  way  for  handwriting  ;is  for  your  short- 
hand you  lose  this  cramped  style  that  you  get  into  if 
you  try  to  write  in  the  other  method,  and  the  worse 
a lad’s  writing  is  the  more  he  is  determined  to  keep  to 
the  other  cramped  method. 

12030.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I have  often  been 
trying  to  explain  to  my  own  satisfaction  how  it  is  that 
shorthand  writers  write  so  beautifully.  Some  of  the  best 
penmen  that  I know  are  shorthand  writers  1 — Do  they 
use  the  free  elbow  the  same  for  both  styles ! 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I do  not  think  they  do. 

12031.  Chairman. — I wish  Mr.  Holtcould  showyou 
some  of  his  writing  1 — I have  seen  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  writing,  by  shorthand  writers : there  is  no 
doubtabout  that.  I merely  mentioned  that  as  one  of  the 
drawbacks  which  could  certainly  be  got  rid  of.  At  least 
I think  it  is  worth  trying.  Then,  qf  course,  there  is  the 
other  serious  drawback,  and  that  is,  that  shorthand 
being  phonetic,  unless  a boy  is  thoroughly  well  grounded 
in  his  spelling  before  lie  takes  up  shorthand,  he  is  apt  to 
fall  into  the  phonetic  method  of  spelling  in  the  ordi- 
nary  writing.  ( Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  indicated  his 

dissent.)  You  think  not?  Well,  at  all  events,  that 
is  what  struck  me  about  it.  In  the  matter  of 
examinations  there  is  a great  variety  of  opinion,  but 
I think  our  idea  is  that  we  would  approve  of  the 
written  examination  as  a principal  examination  still, 
but  we  would  like  that  supplemented  by  a certain 
amount  of  viva  voce,  that  is,  dealing  with  certain  sub- 
jects which  in  fact  cannot  be  properly  examined  unless 
examined  orally.  We  would  also  like  that  supple- 
mented by  inspection.  Whether  the  inspector  should 
be  the  person  to  conduct  the  viva  vope  examination  for 
the  specified  subjects  or  whether  he  should  be  a 
separate  individual,  of  coxxrse  we  express  no  opinion 
upon,  but  that  would  be  the  broad  idea — -that  the 
written  examination  should  continue  as  the  basis,  that 
certain  subjects  should  be  examined  in  orally,  and 
that  there  should  be  inspection.  Then  as  to  optional 
subjects,  we  think  that  permission  to  take  up  an 
unlimited  number  of  optional  subjects  is  a great  mis- 
take. What  we  think  that  leads  you  to  is  a mere 
smattering,  a superficial  smattering,  of  a very  large 
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number  of  subjects  rather  than  a thorough  mastery  of 
a limited  range  of  subjects.  Suppose  you  take  up  cer- 
tain subjects  and  get  the  pupil  on  so  that  lie  would 
take  30  or  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  marks  for  those  sub- 
jects ; instead  of  carrying  him  a little  further  and 
earning  another  10  per  cent.,  or  so,  you  start  him  on  a 
fresh  subject  in  which  again  he  may  get  30  or  40  or 
50  per  cent.,  and  it  seems  to  ns  that  practically  more 
would  be  done  in  thoroughly  sound  education  by  a 
mastery  of  a more  limited  rangeof  subjects— a thorough 
mastery — rather  than  a superficial  knowledgeof  a great 
variety  of  subjects.  Then  as  to  scientific  or  technical 
subjects- owing  to  the  transition  stage  we  are  going 
through  in  connection  with  those.  I do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  examinations  in  technical 
•or  scientific  instruction  in  connection  with  Inter- 
mediate schools,  or  whether  the  Government  will 
•establish  possibly  in  their  new  Bill  a system  of  special 
schools  which  may  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject. What  we  all  felt  about  that  wag,  that  if  there 
was  to  be,  for  instance,  this  elementary  science,  it 
should  be  taught  practically  in  properly  equipped 
workshops  and  laboratories  where  the  work  could  be 
both  efficiently  taught  and  tested,  and  unless  that 
were  done,  the  mere  theoretic  knowledge  that  is 
acquired  of  this  class  of  subject  we  thought  would  be 
very  imperfectly  taught  and  very  imperfectly  tested. 
I do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I have  anything 
more  to  say. 

12032.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  the 
information  you  have  given  us.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  as  to  take  that  paper  in  your  hand  ( handing 
witness  a document ).  That  is  a memorandum  or 
summary  of  matters  that  we  wished  the  attention  of 
witnesses  to  be  directed  to.  We  did  not  trouble  you 
with  it,  because  we  understood  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wanted  to  confine  its  attention  simply  to 
the  question  of  the  commercial  course  and  not  to  enter 
upon  the  other  subjects.  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  refer  to  page  2,  to  the  portion  I have  marked,  under 
“ D ’’ — “ Division  of  Courses.”  Is  the  wide  power  at 

present  given  to  students  of  selecting  the  subjects  for 
their  examination  advisable  ? If  not,  what  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  it?  Should  the  student’s  power 
be  limited  to  selecting  one  of  several  prescribed  courses 
■of  subjects,  such  courses  being  so  constructed  (a)  that 
each  would,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  equal  difficulty, 
and  (6)  that  each  would  carry  the  same  advantages 
both  to  teachers  and  to  scudents,  competition  for  prizes 
and  exhibitions  not  being  permitted  between  students 
selecting  different  courses?”  As  I understand,  an 
affirmative  answer  to  that  question  would  quite  carry 
out  the  view  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Quite,  I 
think. 

12033.  Will  you  kindly  go  on  a little  further.  “ (2.) 
If  so,  how  should  such  courses  be  framed  ? (3.)  Should 
regard  be  had,  in  framing  them,  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tination in  life  of  the  student  ? As,  for  instance,  one 
course  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  a university  or 
the  professions  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  or  education  ; 
a second  course  for  those  whose  destinations  are  pro- 
fessions or  occupations  in  which  a knowledge  of  applied 
science  is  essential ; a third  course  lor  those  who  intend 
to  enter  upon  commercial  life.”  You  see,  before  we 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  your  evidence,  we  had 
in  view  the  necessity  of  considering  the  very  views 
that  you  have  put  forward? — If  I had  read  this  before, 
I do  not  know  that  I would  have  troubled  you  so 
fully. 

12034.  But  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  your  views. 
That  is  only  a question  put  down  for  discussion  ; it  is 
not  yet  determined  what  answer  is  to  be  given  to  it, 
do  you  see?—  Yes. 

12035.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in  1890  when 
" e got  the  money  under  the  estimates,  the  whiskey 
money — the  Local  Taxation  money,  I believe,  is  the 
proper  way  to  describe  it — there  was  some  correspon- 
dence between  the  Board  and  your  body'  in  reference 
to  introducing  a commercial  course  5 — There  was. 


12036.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  did  introduce  Feb.  22, 1899. 
a commercial  course? — Yes.  Sjr  j 

12037.  Now  are  you  aware  that  the  mode  in  which  Malcolm 
that  course  was  framed  was  such  that  a student  taking  Inglis,  j p. 
the  course  would  neither  earn  as  much  money  in  results 
fees  nor  have  as  good  a chance  of  getting  an  exhibition 
as  he  would  have  if  he  adopted  the  university  course  ? 

— That  was  my  idea. 

12038.  That  is  so?— Yes. 

12039.  That  was  the  result  of  the  Rules  as  framed, 
and  I suppose  it  would  not  have  required  a very  good 
prophet  to  say  that  the  course  would  not  be  a success? 

— Quite  so. 

12040.  That  is,  no  one  would  take  it? — Quite  so. 

12041.  When  it  was  found  that  that  course  failed, 
you  are  aware  that  then  a change  was  made,  and  power 
was  given  to  add  on  to  the  ordinary  courses  certain 
subjects  that  were  called  commercial  subjects  ? — Yes. 

12042.  And  that  a smaller  number  of  marks  were 
allotted  to  those  subjects? — Yes,  in  four  subjects,  I 
think. 

12043.  I will  bring  you  to  'the  particulars  of  them. 

But  the  effect  of  that  being  to  add  the  commercial 
portion  of  the  subjects  on  to  the  old  course  instead  of 
thoroughly  reforming  and  changing  the  course  and 
providing  a new  course,  that  did  not  provide  what 
really  was  required  by  business  men — a course  framed 
altogether  with  a view  to  the  subsequent  destination 
of  the  pupil? — Quite  so. 

12044.  Will  you  look  at  page  13  of  the  Rules? — 

Yes. 

3 2045.  There  was  nothing  said  in  reference  to 
commercial  students  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and 
speaking  for  yourself,  'without  wishing  to  bind  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  you  agree  in  that  view,  do  you 
not  ? — Quite  so. 

1 2046.  “ In  the  J unior  and  Middle  Grades,  students 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed  in  the  commercial 
course  if  they  have  passed  in  the  following  subjects — 

English,  ordinary  and  commercial,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, algebra,  and  also  in  any  one  of  the  following 
languages,  including  the  commercial  portion  of 
the  same — French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish”? — 

Yes. 

12047.  Now,  supposing  that  English  were  examined 
in  in  the  mode  in  which  it  very  often  is  examined  in, 
and  as  it  is  examined  in  in  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions— that  is,  that  an  appropriate  number  of  marks 
were  allotted  to  writing,  and  that  good  handwriting 
was  an  essential  element  to  obtain  a pass,  that  an 
error  in  spelling  would  almost  ensure  a student's  re- 
jection, as  it  does  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations, 
there  would  not  be  much  required  to  be  added  to  the 
course  that  I have  mentioned.  I intend  to  go  through 
them  with  you  one  by  one  ? — That  is  so. 

12048.  But  that  leads  me  to  this  question — are  you 
of  opiniou  that  the  mode  of  examining  in  English  in 
this  commercial  course  should  be  a different  mode  from 
that  in  which  English  is  now  examined  in  ? — That  is, 
altogether  in  writing  ? 

12049.  No ; but  that  the  examination  papers  in 
English  in  the  commercial  course  should  be  different 
examination  papers  than  those  in  the  university 
course,  and  framed  in  a different  way.  For  instance, 
you  would  be  inclined  to  attach  a much  greater  num- 
ber of  marks  for  writing  in  the  commercial  course  than 
in  the  ordinary  course  ? — Quite  so. 

12050.  It  assumes  a great  deal  more  importance  in 
the  commercial  course  ? — Yes. 

12051.  I do  not  know  whether  the  same  observa- 
tion does  not  apply  to  spelling,  because  I remembe’- 
the  time  when  false  spelling  would  almost  pre- 
vent a man  being  looked  upon  as  a gentleman  ? — 

Quite  so. 

12052.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  jnnior 
examinations  in  the  Civil  Service? — Not  intimately. 

12053.  The  examinations  for  the  clerks  in  the  law 
courts  ?— No. 
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1 2054.  There  is  all  this  matter  of  precis  writing, 
and  correspondence,  and  extension,  and  great  impor- 
tance is  given  to  handwritiug  ; in  fact,  there  is  a form 
of  handwiiting  called  the  Civil  Service  hand? — I 
know  that. 

12055.  Spelling  was  looked  upon  as  a matter  of 
great  importance  ? — Yes. 

12056.  1 take  it  then  that  your  evidence  is  that  not 
only  should  the  course  be  wholly  distinct,  but  that  a 
common  examination  ought  not  to  be  utilised  for  both 
courses,  although  there  might  be  a subject  which  in 
name  might  be  common  to  both  ? — That  is  exactly  the 
view  that  I hold  about  it. 

12057.  Now  you  say  that  the  age  at  which  these 
young  gentlemen  come  to  you  is  under  1 6 years  ? — 
Yes. 

12058.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  ages  that  were 
mentioned  in  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  com- 
menced with  under  16  and  terminated  with  under 
18.  It  contemplated  a three  years’  course  ? — Yes. 

12059.  It  was  when  we  got  the  Local  Taxation 
money  that  we  extended  it  to  the  Preparatory  Grade  ? 
—Yes. 

12060.  Would  you  not  be  of  opinion  that  in  order 
to  make  a young  gentleman  fit  to  enter  upon  com- 
mercial life,  his  education  should  extend  over  more 
than  the  one  year — I mean  the  examination  for  the 
year  that  would  end  with  the  examination  in  the 
Junior  Grade? — Certainly,  if  possible. 

12061.  If  possible,  I think  there  ought  to  be  a 
three  years’  course,  in  order  to  have  a student  that 
you  would  call  fairly  educated  ? — He  would  require 
three  years ; well  at  what  age — I have  not  gone  into 
all  the  details  of  this. 

12062.  Formerly  we  examined  them  under  13? — 
Yes. 

12063.  That  has  been  changed,  and  the  minimum 
age  at  which  we  now  examine  them  is  over  13  ; that 
is,  there  would  be  one  examination  when  the  student 
was  under  14,  one  when  he  was  under  15,  and  one 
when  he  was  under  16,  and  that  would  .be  three 
years’  study  and  three  examinations  altogether? — 
Yes. 

12064.  And  if  the  mercantile  community  thought 
that  they  would  be  able  to  get  better  clerks  by  having 
a certificate  in  the  Middle  Grade  then  there  could  be 
four  years’  study? — Yes. 

12065.  You  seem  to  attach,  as  I do,  a great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  two  courses  being  so  framed  that 
a student  and  his  teacher  would  have  equal  advan- 
tages if  he  entered  the  commercial  course  as  he  would 
have  if  he  entered  the  university  course? — Oh,  wc 
consider  that  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  give  the 
commercial  course  fair  play. 

12066.  I suppose  that  the  experience  you  have  had 
of  the  two  former  changes  would  convince  you  of  that 
if  anything  were  necessary  to  convince  you  ? — I think 

12067.  Are  you  aware  from  your  own  experience 
that  the  result  of  the  working  of  this  Intermediate 
Education  Act  has  been  what  a person  naturally 
would  expect,  and  that  is,  that  the  subjects  that  are 
taken  up  are  those  that  pay  best  ?-  - Oh,  yes. 

12068.  And  that  if  you  wish  to  give  a student  a 
fair  opportunity  of  going  in  for  a particular  course 
you  must  frame  it  so  that  it  will  have  the  same 
advantages  both  to  student  and  teacher  as  any  alter- 
native course  will  have  ? — Certainly. 

1 2069.  Are  you  yourself  aware  that  the  effect  of 
this  Act  has  been  to  divert  the  studies  of  a number 
of  boys  who  go  to  commercial  life  from  commercial 
subjects,  and  to  induce  them  to  take  up  classical 
subjects  and  other  matters  in  which  they  only 
persevere  to  the  age  of  16? — I know  of  numbers  both 
of  boys  and  girls  who  have  done  that ; in  fact  1 know 
some,  who  having  once  got  into  those  courses,  have 
gone  on,  and  practically  dropped  the  commercial 
idea. 

Mr.  d urilice  Madden. — Mr.  Inglis,  you  have 
expressed  so  very  clearly  the  important  and  very- 


practical  suggestions  brought  before  us  on  behalf  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  I have  really  nothing 
further  to  ask.  I am  fully  in  possession  of  your 
views,  which  I think  are  most  important. 

12070.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  i-eference  to 
the  courses,  you  propose  two  courses  ? — What  I want 
is  a commercial  course.  I now  see  that  there  might 
be  three  or  four  courses,  but  we  want  one  distinct 
commercial  course. 

12071.  And  this  commercial  course  you  would  have 
so  weighted  that  there  would  be  no  temptation  for 
either  master  or  scholar  to  neglect  it  ? — Quite  so. 

12072.  To  do  that,  the  amount  of  time  and  labour 
expended  to  win  the  marks  in  the  commercial  ceruse 
must  be  quite  equal  to  the  time  and  labour  expended 
to  win  the  marks  in  the  classical  course  ? — I expect 
so. 

12073.  And  the  training  in  that  course  for  the 
great  majority  of  commercial  students  must  practically 
end  with  our  Junior  Grade — at  16  ? — "Unless,  as  I say, 
it  had  the  effect  that  when  these  lads  came  to  business 
we  found  that  they  were  thoroughly  well  trained  and 
wrote  a good  hand,  could  take  down  a letter  from 
dictation  and  that  sort  of  thing,  could  make  a precis 
or  extend  a precis,  then  it  is  a question  to  my  mind 
whether  I woidd  not  very  much  rather  wait  another 
year  and  take  the  lad  a year  older. 

12074.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  general 
idea? — I cannot  tell  you  that,  but  I think  we  are 
driven  to  take  lads  young  because  we  have  to  train 
them  in  all  the  details  of  our  particular  business. 
They  seem  to  me  not  to  have  principles  guiding  them, 
but  something  they  have  learned  by  rote,  and  the 
instant  you  take  them  out  of  the  rote  groove  they  are 
all  at  sea.  If  we  had  a lad  who  had  mastered  the 
principles  of  book-keeping  we  should  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  him  into  our  book-keeping  at  once, 

12075.  I fancy  though  that  there  is  a considerable 
advantage  in  getting  a boy  into  a business  place  when 
he  is  young  ? — Oh,  there  is. 

12076.  I do  not  know  that  many  who  pass  through 
the  university  succeed  as  business  men? — .Some  of 
them  do. 

12077.  Chairman.  — Sir  "William  Ewart  is  an 
example ; he  certainly  has  succeeded  in  commerce, 
and  he  is  a graduate  of  the  university  ? — Yes.  The 
way  I would  obviate  that — of  course  I may  be  alto- 
gether wrong — but,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  insist  on 
having  lads  educated  and  fitted  for  an  office  by  the 
time  they  are  1 6 years  of  age,  we  should  start  them  a 
little  younger. 

12078.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Specialise  sooner  ? 
— Yes.  I would  begin  at  13. 

12079.  Chairman. — That  would  "give  you  three 
yeavs — under  14,  under  15,  and  under  16;  that  is 
three  years  ? — Yes. 

12080.  I suppose  you  looked  forward  at  one  time 
to  the  universities  becoming  so  liberal  that  they  them- 
selves would  have  a commercial  course,  as  they  have 
in  some  countries  ? — "Well,  1 would  rather  have  a com- 
mercial course  taught  outside  the  universities.  It  may 
be  prejudice,  but  it  is  my  opinion. 

12081.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Do  you  take 
notice  of  the  schools  from  which  the  lads  answering 
your  advertisements  come? — Yes. 

12082.  Can  yon  say  what  proportion  of  them  come 
from  Intermediate  schools,  and  what  proportion  come 
from  ordinary  National  schools? — Well,  that  depends 
very  much  upon  the  position  that  is  open  ; but  taking 
them  all  round,  more  come  from  the  National  schools, 
but  then  we  start  very  young. 

12083.  And  there  are  the  same  deficiencies  in  the 
students  generally,  irrespective  of  where  they  come 
from? — Well,  for  the  purposes  of  business  they  ave 
very  much  the  same. 

12084.  Very  much  the  same? — Yes, 

120S5.  That  is  to  say,  you  complain  of  the  writing, 
the  arithmetic,  and  the  spelling  ? — I think  we  really 
get  those  fully  better  from  the  National  schools. 

12086.  Than  from  the  Intermediate? — Yes. 
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12087.  That  is,  the  larger  course  pursued  in.  the 
Intermediate  schools  diverts  attention  to  some  extent 
from  these  subjects? — Apparently  yes.  The  writing 
is  certainly  better  in  the  case  of  boys  from  the  National 
schools. 

12088.  Is  it  Vere  Foster’s  system  that  is  followed? 
— Yes — some  of  these  copy-books,  Vere  Foster’s,  are 
very  good.  We  have  introduced  a number  of  new 
writing  books  lately. 

12089.  Do  you  think  that  the  writing  in  National 
schools  is  better  than  it  was  when  you  were  young  ? — 
Well,  I do  not  know  that  it  is  ; I did  not  know  much 
about  it  in  those  days. 

12090.  Would  you  introduce  Latin  into  the  com- 
mercial course  ? — I think  so  ; I think  everybody  ought 
to  know  something  about  Latin. 

12091.  You  would  introduce  it  as  a compulsory 
subject — as  a part  of  the  course? — I would  be  disposed 
to  do  so  personally.  It  is  the  only  classical  language 
I would  propose,  but  I think  everybody  ought  to  know 
something  ot'  it. 

12092,  Chairman. — Is  that  the  view  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  ? — I think  it  is  ; I think  we  would 
all  like  a grounding  in  Latin. 

12093.  As  well  as  in  a modern  language? — Yes. 
12094.  That  is,  that  ther e should  be  two  languages  ? 
—Yes. 

12095.  Dr.  Barkley.  — In  1890  they  suggested 
Latin  as  an  optional  subject,  not  as  a compulsory  sub- 
ject ? — I think  we  all  feel  that  Latin  is  a subject  that 
ought  to  be  learned  by  every  boy,  whether  he  carries 
it  on  right  through  to  make  it  a classical  study  or 
not. 

12096.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — You  do  not  fall 
in  with  the  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  the  In- 
termediate system — that  it  has  promoted  the  study  of 
Latin  on  the  part  of  boys  who  are  not  intended  for 
the  professions  ? — Except  that  owing  to  the  enormous 
number  of  marks  given — 1,200 — for  Latin,  naturally 
there  is  a subject  in  which  they  can  earn  a very  large 
number  of  marks. 

12097.  It  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  examina- 
tion to  the  marks? — Quite  so. 

12098.  It  may  be  harder  to  earn  the  same  number 
of  marks  in  Latin  than  to  earn  an  equivalent  number 
of  marks  in  arithmetic.  It  depends  on  the  standard 
of  examination  fixed  in  the  two  subjects? — Quite  so. 

12099.  Dr.  Barkley.— Mr.  Inglis,  you  have  spoken 
mainly  of  boys,  but  I presume  that  your  answers 
apply  equally  to  girls  ? — I cannot  say  anything  from 
personal  experience  about  girls,  and  I do  not  know  to 
what  extent  they  come  in.  I think  that  very  few 
«irls  who  are  taught  in  Intermediate  schools  come  into 
business  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

12100.  The  commercial  course  was  thrown  open  to 
gii-ls  at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  managers  of  girls’  schools  ? — And  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I think  that  was  with  a view 
more  to  Post  Office  appointments  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  . . 

12101.  In  speaking  of  the  arithmetic  and  writing 
and  other  defects  of  the  boys  who  present  themselves 
in  answer  to  advertisements,  do  you  refer  to  boys  who 
hold  commercial  certificates  from  the  Intermediate 
Board,  or  simply  to  boys  who  had  passed  the  examina- 
tion, perhaps  not  in  arithmetic  at  all  ? — I have  not 
happened  to  fall  in  with  a boy  personally  who  has 
taken  one  of  Ihose  diplomas. 

12102.  Some  do  take  them.  More  take  them  in 

the  Junior  Grade  at  present  than  in  any  other?— A 

certain  number  do  take  them.  I think  70  was 
the  last  result  given  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
when  they  inquired. 

12103.  That  was  a number  of  years  ago? — Some 
years  ago,  yes. 

12104.  I think  the  number  has  increased  somewhat 
since.  When  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  communi- 
cated with  the  Board  in  1890  what  they  proposed  was 
certificates  corresponding  to  the  Middle  Grade  pro- 
gramme of  the  Board  and  the  Senior  Grade.  If  boys 


and  girls  are  usually  taken  into  business  at  16,  it  is  Fob.  22, 1899. 
not  very  likely  that  they  would  have  reached  the  JIr  j 
Middle  Grade  certificate? — No.  Malcolm 

12105.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  have  passed  I nglis,  j.f. 
through  the  Junior  Grade,  would  they  not  ? — Quite  so. 

I think  on  looking  back  over  it  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  quite  satisfied  that  what  they  proposed  was 
not  the  right  thing.  At  the  time  we  had  not,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  thought  out  the  subject.  I believe  that 
is  the  straight  way  to  put  it,  and  we  made  certain 
suggestions  which  we  thought  would  bring  about  a 
certain  result,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  done  it. 

12106.  That  commercial  course  was  dropped  after  a 
year  or  two  owing  to  the  very  small  number  who  took 
it  up,  and  what  has  been  substituted  for  it  is  not  a sepa- 
rate commercial  course,  but  certain  commercial  sub- 
jects which  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  other 
course,  and  students  taking  these  subjects  and  passing 
in  them  may  get  a commercial  certificate  ? — But  unless 
that  certificate  is  of  some  value  he  will  a great  deal 
rather,  and  so  will  his  teacher,  hike  up  some  other 
subject  for  which  much  higher  marks  are  offered. 

12107.  The  value  of  the  certificate  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  the  weight  given  to  it  by  business  houses 
as  well  as  upon  tbe  fact  that  it  certifies  that  the 
student  has  passed  in  certain  subjects? — Yes,  I have 
no  doubt  that  it  does.  I,  as  I told  you,  have  not  hap- 
pened to  meet  anybody  who  has  taken  one  of  those 
diplomas,  but  if  l found  that  he  was  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  well  taught,  it  certainly  would  influence 
me  or  any  other  business  man  to  attach  value  to  it. 

12108.  But  then  yon  are  speaking  of  boys  who  have 
passed  the  Intermediate  examination  generally,  and 
who  may  perhaps,  not  have  given  any  special  attention 
to  arithmetic.  They  may  have  passed  in  Euclid,  and 
have  dropped  arithmetic? — Yes. 

12109.  Or  they  may  have  got  very  low  marks  in 
arithmetic  and  done  well  in  other  subjects  ?— What 
we  find  is — I merely  mention  the  matters  in  which  wo 
find  from  experience  that  they  are  very  deficient,  that 
they  are  deficient  specially  and  conspicuously  in  hand- 
writing and  also  in  arithmetic. 

12110.  You  advocate  precis  writing  as  one  of  the 
subjects.  I find  that  in  our  course  precis  writing 
comes  into  the  programme  for  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades  but  not  for  the  Junior  Grade.  I suppose  it 
was  thought  that  you  could  hardly  expect  boys  who 
passed  in  the  Junior  Grade  to  be  well  prepared  for  a 
subject  of  that  sort? — 1 do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
the  idea  was,  but  we  would  expect  that  a lad  of  15 
or  16  years  of  age  would  be  able  to  make  a 
precis. 

12111.  Yes,  but  would  he  not  be  able  to  learn  a 
matter  of  that  sort  after  he  entered  the  office  if  he  had 
a good  general  education,  and  might  it  not  be  an 
interference  with  his  general  education  if  he  was 
started  on  precis  writing  at  13  or  14  years  of 
age? — Our  impression,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  that  the 
present  system  of  examination  leads  to  a system  of 
cram  and  that  we  do  not  get  intelligent  pupils ; that 
they  have  been  running  in  certain  grooves,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  take  readily  to  anything  outside  the  exact 
groove.  Therefore  this  precis  writing  would  merely 
be  as  one  of  the  means  of  testing  their  general 
knowledge. 

12112.  Do  the  advertisements  asking  for  candidates 
for  a particular  appointment  specify  any  ages?— It 
varies,  of  course.  Now  banks,  for  instance,  and  places 
of  that  kind,  who  have  always  openings  for  a consider- 
able number  of  educated  boys,  they  fix  and  they  have 
their  own  examinations,  but  their  own  examinations 
are  just  what  we  would  like,  that  is,  they  are  practi- 
cal ; they  deal  with  the  actual  business  the  lad  will 
have  to  follow  in  the  bank  ; he  must  write  a decent 
hand,  to  begin  with,  and  he  must  be  fairly  fluent  in 
arithmetic. 

12113.  I suppose  they  would  not  object  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  17  years  of  age  instead  of  16? 

I do  not  think  they  would  take  lads  at  17,  I 

think  they  must  be  younger  than  that. 
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12114.  That  would  bar  any  person  of  the  full  age 
who  had  passed  in  the  Middle  Grade.  If  ahoy  had 
passed  in  the  Middle  Grade  l.e  might  be  ineligible 
because  he  was  barred  by  age? — It  is  a matter  I 
am  sorry  I did  not  ascertain,  but  banks — of  course 
there  aie  a large  number  of  banks  here,  and  they  all 
have  their  own  examinations,  which  are  strictly  com- 
mercial examinations  as  to  the  equipment  of  a boy  for 
the  business  of  a bank— fluency  in  writing  a good  hand, 
and  quickness  at  figures.* 

12115.  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  allowing  only 
a limited  range  of  subjects  to  be  taken  ? — Yes. 

12116.  We  have  endeavoured  to  provide  for  that 
by  limiting  the  number  of  marks  that  a candidate  can 
present  himself  for,  so  that  he  is  practically  limited  as 
regards  the  number  of  subjects,  and  that  has  been  put 
before  us  as  one  of  the  things  that  have  helped  to 
drive  science  out  or  to  exclude  science  from  the  sub- 
jects taken  up.  1 1 is  said  that  when  the  total  number 
of  marks  that  a boy  could  present  himself  for  was 
reduced  from  7,000  to  6,000,  science  was  the  first 
subject  that  was  dropped  ? — Yes.  Apart  from  that  I 
think  we  would  rather  have  the  subjects  limited  than 
the  marks,  because  our  theory  is  that  by  the  system 
of  cram  and  superficial  knowledge  the  marks  may  be 
gained,  whereas  if  those  marks  could  only  be  gained 
in  a limited  number  of  subjects,  the  only  way  to  get 
increased  marks  would  be  by  increased  efficiency  in 
the  subjects  you  have  selected.  Our  feeling  rather  is 
that  the  present  system  of  allowing  marks  to  be  taken 
in  that  way— I mean  by  taking  a very  large  number 
of  subjects — that  that  has  the  natural  tendency  of 
drawing  teachers  into  selecting  certain  subjects, 
whether  they  are  suitable  lor  the  students  or  not,  so 
as  to  secure  the  highest  number  of  marks. 

12117.  Book-keeping  is  treated  as  a distinct  sub- 
ject from  arithmetic.  If  you  propose  to  give  equal 
marks  to  all  subjects,  you  would  require  to  throw  book- 
keeping and  arithmetic  together,  I should  think,  and 
make  them  one  subject? — Well,  I do  not  know. 

12118.  You  can  scarcely  treat  book-keeping  as  a 
subject  of  equal  importance  with  Latin  or  French  as 
regards  marks? — I would  not  propose  at  all  to  give 
the  same  number  of  marks  to  each  subject. 

12119.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  specifying  the  number  of  subjects  that  a candidate 
is  to  take  up — that  if  he  takes  up  any  particular  sub- 
ject to  which  a small  number  of  marks  is  assigned  he 
is  limited  as  to  the  total  number  of  marks  that  he  can 
get? — Yes,  that  is  so;  that  is  one  of  the  practical 
difficulties. 

12120.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I do  not  fully 
understand,  Mr.  Inglis,  your  view  about  not  beginning 
specialisation  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  Do  you 
mean  to  confine  the  Preparatory  Grade  to  the  subjects 
of  the  university  or  grammar  school  course  as 
distinct  from  the  commercial  subjects  ? — No ; I think 
I rather  misled  you  in  that  matter.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  I objected  to  specialisation,  but  that  I 
wished  the  Preparatory  course  to  be  a test  of  the 
general  educational  standard  at  that  age  and  not  to 
be  competitive. 

12121.  So  I thought  ? — That  was  the  idea. 

12122.  You  want  to  have  it  made  merely  a pass 
examination  ? — Quite  so,  a pass  examination,  and  then 
to  enter  the  regular  Intermediate  grades. 

12123.  Do  you  not  think  it  advisable  that  in  the 
pass  examination  boys  should  have  the  option  of 
taking  up  subjects  from  either  side  of  the  school 
course — from  the  grammar  school  side  or  from  the 
commercial  side? — It  would  start  them  that  much 
sooner  on  their  special  course.  My  idea  was  that  they 
might  all  work  together  up  to  a certain  point. 

12124.  You  see  what  we  have  found  is  this — that 
up  to  a certain  point,  up  to  the  year  1893,  it  was  open 
to  boys  to  take  up  natural  philosophy  at  the  first  ex- 
amination, which  was  the  examination  in  the  Junior 
Grade.  Then  the  Preparatory  Grade  was  established, 


and  natural  philosophy  was  not  a subject  in  that 
grade ; consequently  it  was  not  open  to  students  to 
take  it  up,  and  the  result  apparently  has  been  that 
there  is  a strong  disinclination  to  take  it  up  afterwards 
when  they  wei  e not  at  liberty  to  take  it  up  in  the 
first  instance? — I know. 

12125.  That  being  so,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
give  the  boys  an  opportunity  to  take  it  up  in  the 
beginning — I do  not  say  to  make  it  compulsory — so 
that  they  could  choose  the  subjects  that  were  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  them  afterwards? — And  limit  the  ex- 
amination to  those  ? 

12126.  Not  limiting  them  at  all,  but  giving  them 
an  option  of  a reasonable  number  of  subjects  ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

12127.  You  would  attach  importance,  and  very 
properly,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  closer  study  of 
a small  number  of  subjects  rather  than  to  the  super- 
ficial study  of  a large  number  of  subjects? — Yes. 

12128.  You  probably  are  not  aware,  for  I find 
the  public  generally  are  not  aware,  that  we  do  a good 
deal  at  present  by  our  system  of  marking  to  encourage 
the  close  study  of  particular  subjects? — No,  I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

12129.  The  principle  that  was  introduced  three  or 
four  years  ago  is  this,  that  whatever  marks  a boy 
gains  above  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  allowed  to  a sub- 
ject will  count  double  ? — I see. 

12130.  For  instance,  1,200  is  the  maximum  allowed 
for  English.  Any  marks  that  a boy  gets  above  900 
count  double,  that  is,  each  mark  above  900  counts  as 
two.  That  tends  directly  to  encourage  greater  excel- 
lence?— Yes. 

12131.  This  (handing  witness  a book)  is  a Middle 
Grade  list  of  exhibitioners.  Please  see  the  number 
of  marks  gained  by  the  first  boy — the  boy  who  takes 
the  first  place? — 3,791. 

12132.  Now  I may  tell  you  that  463  of  those 
marks  were  gained  above  the  75  per  cent,  standard, 
and  consequently  counted  as  926  for  him  ? — 1 see. 

12133.  Now  take  the  next  boy  to  him  on  the  list  ? 
—3,424. 

12134.  Only  257  of  that  boy’s  marks  were  above  the 
75  per  cent,  standard,  those  marks  counted  as  514. 
The.  actual  difference  is  367  ? — That  is  right. 

12135.  But  for  that  there  would  have  been  nothing 
like  this  difference,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
result  of  our  system  of  encouraging  special  excellence 
is  to  bring  to  the  first  place  a student  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  attained  it.  That  meets  your  view  ? 
— ?n.  case  you  are  exactly  carrying  out  the 

principle  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  like. 

12136.  I do  not  think  that  the  effect  of  that  rule 
is  understood  as  it  ought  to  be.  Frequently  we  are 
sharply  criticised  by  people  who  manifestly  know 
nothing  about  it,  but  who  undertake  to  criticise  it  in 
the  newspapers  : every  year  it  is  urged  that  that 
rule  should  be  abolished  as  leading  only  to  useless 
complication.  Now  as  to  spelling,  you  think  that 
the  teaching  of  shorthand  has  a tendency  to  destroy 
the  spelling  ? — Yes. 

12137.  Have  you  fouud  that  from  experience  in 

individual  cases— I do  not  mean  of  your  own  boys  ? 

Whether  they  would  have  been  very  good  spellers  or 
otherwise  I do  not  know. 

12138.  It  will  probably  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
a gentleman  whom  I regard  as  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  this  country  and  who  takes  the  spelling  depart- 
ment of  his  children’s  education  into  his  own  hands, 
begins  by  teaching  them  phonetic  spelling,  with  the 
result  that  in  a little  over  a year  he  is  able  to  make 
those  boys  probably  the  best  spellers  in  the  country  : 
the  difficulty  is  that  they  are  such  perfect  spellers  and 
readers  at  a veiy  early  age  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  reading  matter  for  them  that  is  down  to  the  level 
of  their  intellects.  They  will  read  the  most  difficult 
words  in  English.  They  begin  with  the  phonetic 
spelling,  and  it  takes  only  a month  or  two  to  make  the 
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transition  from  that  to  the  complicated  spelling  that 
we  have  ? — About  that  I would  just  like  to  say  that  in 
one  of  the  schools  in  England  that  my  boys  were  at 
they  did  not  teach  shorthand,  and  I was  very  anxious 
that  shorthand  should  be  taught.  Rather  reluctantly 
the  master  agreed,  and  he  found  that  the  handwriting, 
at  all  events,  was  very  seriously  handicapped  ; that  is, 
they  all  seemed  to  develop  a bad  style,  more  or  less 
and  his  impression,  at  all  events,  was  that  the  spelling 
was  also  led  astray,  and  it  was  given  up.  But  he  may 
have  had  prejudiced  views. 

12139.  I think  you  will  find  that  that  was  probably 
the  explanation  of  it.  You  seemed  to  have  seme 
unwillingness  to  have  the  commercial  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  universities  : that  has  not  been  tried,  I 


believe,  in  this  country  to  any  large  extent  1 — I think  Feh-  22~  1899. 
nofc-  Mr.  J. 

1 2140.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  tried  on  the  Malcolm^ 
Continent  ? — I know  that  it  has,  and  it  is  more  a sort  b ‘s’ 
of  theoretical  objection  that  I have. 

12141.  In  the  University  of  Louvain,  which  in 
more  than  one  respect  is  the  leading  university  in 
Belgium,  a_  special  commercial  department  or  faculty 
was  introduced  a short  time  since,  it  has  been  worked 
with  the  greatest  possible  success;  but  you  are 
speaking  of  the  universities  in  these  countries? — 

What  I mean  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
encouraged  it. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Marcus  Tertius  Moses,  j.p.,  f.r.g.s.,  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  examined.  Mr.  Marcus 

, oi  io  ,,  _ Tertius  Moses, 

, 1 ^ Chairman. — Mr.  Moses,  would  you  wish  to  12146.  Or  of  which  you  were  one  of  the  members,  J r.,  f.r.g.s. 

add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Tnglis  has  said?  We  will  applied  to  the  Cambridge  Locals  ? — Yes. 

be  very  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say?—  12147.  The  reason  of  that  was,  that  you  were  all 

There  are  one  or  two  remarks  I would  like  to  make,  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  results  fees 

I might  mention — it  might  be  interesting  to  you — was  a system  injurious  to  education  ? — Yes. 
that  I have  happened  to  be  on  the  Committee  that  12148.  That  was  the  result  of  your  own  experience? 

started  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  the  only  — Of  our  own  experience. 

one  in  Ireland,  and  we  did  it  from  the  idea  that  12149.  Of  the  working  of  the  Intermediate  Act  ? 
results  ftes  were  not  desirable.  Fortunately,  the  —Yes. 

schoolmaster  down  at  Bray,  wheie  the  centre  is,  fell  12150.  And  you  still  retain  that  opinion  ?— Yes. 

in  with  us,  and  his  idea  was  that  a school  for  gentle-  12151.  As  does  also  this  body  of  gentlemen  who 

mens  sons  could  be  carried  out  better  according  to  constitute  jour  committee  ? — I should  say  so. 

this  method  than  in  the  other  way  ; he  would  depend  12152.  Might  I ask  you  how  many  gentlemen  were 

more  upon  the  results  fees  from  the  results  of  his  on  that  committee  ?- 1 think  about  half  a dozen, 

school— the  results  fees  coming  in  the  form  of  increased  12153.  Why  was  it  that  you  thought  that  this  re- 

pupils. Some  of  us  think  that  results  fees  if  given  at  suits  system  was  injurious  ? Do  not  take  me  as 
all  should  depend  very  much  on  inspection,  because  differing  from  you  on  the  question,  but  I want  to 
otherwise  the  backward  boys  are  not  attended  to — at  have  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  on  the  notes  ? — 
least,  we  imagine  they  are  not.  I can  also  bear  my  We  thought  it  was  to  a certain  extent  mere  cram, 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  lads  who  12154.  Exactly,  that  whatever  will  bring  in  most 
offer  themselves  for  situations  are  not  listened  to  on  money  is  the  thing  that  probably  will  be  taught?— 
account  of  their  writing,  get  no  chance  of  showing  That  is  it. 

their  other  qualifications,  and  we  regret  to  find  that  12155.  They  will  see  what  will  bring  in  most 
the  intelligence  that  comes  forward  for  commercial  money,  and  choose  such  subjects  as  will  result  in  the 
pursuits,  is  not  as  great  as  it  used  to  be  ; we  do  not  greatest  amount  of  results  fees? — Yes. 
see  the  halt  of  the  boys,  they  do  not  get  a chance,  12156.  And  they  will  teach  those  subjects  in  such 
we  discard  them  without  seeing  them  on  account  of  a way  as  will  enable  the  student  to  pass  the  exarni- 
their  writing.  Another  thing  that  struck  some  nation  with  the  greatest  amount  of  ease  ? — Yes. 
of  us  in  the  Chamber  was. that — I do  not  know  12157.  And  your  experience  is,  that  it  is  passed 
whether  it  would  be  in  what  you  consider  the  com-  usually  by  those  pupils  by  memory  work  as  distinct 
mercial  course  or  scientific  course,  but  that  in  view  of  from  intellectual  work  ? — Certainly.  There  is  another 
Germany  doing  so  much  in  technical  education,  and  matter,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  it,  that  I 
this  country  looking  forward  to  an  industrial  bill — forgot. 

we  ought  to  have  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  12158.  If  you  please?— That  is,  that  in  commercial 
electricity  brought  in.  As  to  what  one  gentleman  life  we  find  very  much  that  there  is  very  little  atten- 
h; re  said  about  the  difficulty  of  giving  marks  for  book-  tion  paid  to  mental  arithmetic,  and  we  thought  that- 
keeping  and  those  sort  of  things,  some  of  us  thought  that  with  an  oral  examination  some  more  attention  might 
if  they  were  grouped  with  other  things  you  might  gi\  e be  given  to  it.  If  a clerk  comes  in  applying  for  a 
marks  specially  for  those,  and  it  would  not  make  it  so  situation,  and  you  ask  him  to  do  some  simple  calcula- 
difficult  to  regulate  the  marks.  We  also  thought  that  tion  that  anybody  ought  to  be  able  to  do  in  his  head, 
a bonus  ought  to  be  given  to  schools  that  went  to  the  he  will  fail  to  do  it. 

expense  of  laboratories,  and  that  we  think  in  this  12159.  The  students  in  school  could  be  tested  in 
country  is  a very  essential  -thing.  Some  gentlemen  mental  arithmetic  in  a very  short  time  by  an  inspec- 
have  said  that  the  expense  of  the  classical  education  tor? — Yes. 


is  one  reason  for  giving  results  fees  to  it,  but  we 
think  that  we  ought  to  look  more  to  what  is  the 
benefit  to  the  country  of  any  expense,  and  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  boys  that  may  hope  for  work  in 
the  futul-e  will  be  from  commercial  and  agriculture, 
and  more  or  less  industrial  subjects.  I think  those 
are  the  only  remarks  I have  to  add. 

1 2143.  I am  interested  in  the  matter  you  mention, 
Mr.  Mose3,  about  your  having  a branch  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Locals.  That  is  in  Bray,  is  it  not? — 
Yes — the  Cambridge  Local. 

12144.  Cambridge? — Yes. 

12145.  The  committee  of  gentlemen,  as  I under- 
stand, of  which  you  were  a leading  member ? — 

Not  a leading  member,  but  a very  small  one. 


12160.  It  would  not  add  very  considerably  to  the 
length  of  the  inspection  ? — No. 

12161.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — When  you  say 
that  you  wish  to  have  chemistry  taught  more  than  it 
is,  you  do  not  mean  mere  book  work  ? — No ; by 
practical  work  in  laboratories. 

12162.  And  the  same  with  electricity? — Ele- 
mentary chemistry  and  elementary  electricity  should 
be  taught ; we  think  that  electricity  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  work. 

12163.  And  you  do  not  think  that  a satisfactory 
knowledge  can  be  attained  by  merely  learning  things 
out  of  books,  or  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  tested 
by  getting  the  boys  to  write  down  answers  upon 
paper  ? — Certainly  not. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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The  Most  Rev.  P.  Foley,  d.d.,  Bishop  of 


12164.  Chairman.  — Dr.  Foley,  you  are  Lord 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  1 — Yes. 

12165.  I think  you  have  had  a good  deal,  of  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act? — Well,  yes.  In  the  year 
1881  I was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Carlow  College, 
and  I remained  there  undl  1896,  and  I was  teaching 
all  the  time,  except  the  last  four  years. 

12166.  That  is  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  ?— - 
Yes.  I was  president  (or  four  years,  but  I was  teaching 
chiefly  in  the  ecclesiastical  department,  as  far  as 
teaching  was  concerned.  Although  I taught  some- 
thing in  the  lay  department,  1 did  not  teacli  as  much 
in  that  as  in  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  I had 
opportunities  of  seeing  how  things  went  on,  because  I 
was  always  present  at  the  ordinary  examinations,  and 
I also  had  experience  in  examining  students  at  the 
entrance  examination  from  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

12167.  At  all  events,  your  experience  was  such 
that  you  were  able  to  form  a fair  opinion  from  actual 
observation  as  to  the  results  of  the  working  of  the 
Intermediate  system  ? — Yes.  Then  I have  handed  in  a 
written  statement  under  two  heads. 

12168.  In  the  written  statement  there  are  two 
reverend  gentlemen  joined  with  you — the  Very  Rev. 
John  Foley,  d.d.,  who  is  the  Manager  of  Carlow  Col- 
lege, and  the  Rev.  M.  Cullen,  who  is  the  Rector  of  Sc. 
Mary’s,  Carlow? — That  is  the  lay  department,  yes. 
Then  I have  some  observations  to  offer  to  the  Board 
.supplementary  to  that  statement. 

12169.  Yes.  Which  would  be  the  more  convenient 
way  to  your  lordship  : would  it  bo  convenient  that 
you  should,  in  the  first  instance,  state  what  you  wish 
to  add,  or  that  T should  ask  you  some  questions  ? — I 
prefer  to  read  the  statement  which  I have,  and  which 
is  supplementaiy  to  the  other,  and  then  I can  answer 
. any  questions  on  any  portion  of  it  afterwards.  During 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  above  statement 
— -that  is,  the  written  statement  to  which  I refer: — was 
written,  although  I have  tried  to  follow  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  from  day  to  day,  I 
regret  that  1 have  not  been  able  to  give  the  subject 
such  attention  as  would  enable  me  to  form  a very 
decided  opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  what  alter- 
ations ought  to  be  made  in  the  present  system  of  Inter- 
mediate education.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  great 
influence  which,  I am  sure,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  will  have  upon  the  Intermediate 
education  of  the  country  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  and  perhaps  upon  the  other  grades  of  education 
as  well,  I should  have  been  very  reluctant  to  inflict 
any  further  views  of  mine  upon  the  Commissioners. 
It  is,  I think,  generally  recognised  that  the  future  of 
the  Intermediate  system  for  the  present  generation 
will  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  depend  upon  such 
powers  as  Parliament  maybe  induced  to  conferupon  the 
Intermediate  EducationBoard  as  a result  of  this  inquiry . 
Many  of  those  interested  in  the  question  are  so  fully 
convinced  of  this,  that  they  would  prefer  to  see  no 
change  made  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  at 
all,  rather  than  such  as  would  merely  enable  the 
Board  to  modify  the  present  system  in  certain  details, 
without  being  able  to  touch  the  root  of  the  whole 
system  itself.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Commissioners  should  precure  such  powers  from  Par- 
liament as  would  enable  them  gradually  to  get  rid  of 
the  system,  root  and  branch,  not  merely  to  remove 
its  accidents,  but  also  to  eliminate  its  fundamental 
principle,  viz.,  universal  competition  for  money  prizes 
amongst  all  the  Intermediate  schools  and  scholars  of 
the  country.  This  I regard  as  the  essence  of  the 
present  system,  and  exclusively  written  examinations 
its  necessary  corollary,  for  they  are  the  only  possible 
means  of  securing  impartiality  in  such  univer- 
sal competition.  As  long  as  this  competition  is 
retained,  I am  of  opinion  that  such  examina- 
tions must  be  the  sole  determining  factor  in  the 


Kildare  and  Leighlin,  examined, 
awarding  of  money  prizes.  I do  not  say  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  persons  who  would  conduct  oral 
examinations  in  the  requisite  subjects  with  absolute 
impartiality,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  ex- 
aminations must  be  more  or  less  uneven,  I think  that 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  them  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  risk  which  the  whole  system  would 
run  of  being  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  general 
public  ; and  I believe  that  such  risk  would  be  greater 
now  than  if  such  examinations  had  been  carried  on 
from  the  beginning.  As  to  the  desirability  of  oral 
examinations  in  certain  subjects  as  a condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  granting  of  prizes  or  results,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  discounted  by  the  increased  ex- 
penditure which  it  would  entail,  and  anything  of  this 
kind  under  the  present  system,  with  its  enormous 
expenditure,  would  seem  out  of  the  question.  It  may 
be  worth  recording,  too,  that  in  the  First  University 
pass  examinations  of  the  Royal  University  no  oral 
examination  is  held  in  these  subjects,  whilst  in  Ger- 
many laboratory  work,  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  secon- 
dary schools,  especially  in  the  junior  classes,  is  not 
only  not  required,  but  considered  undesirable.  It  has 
been  said  there  that  such  work  is  overdone  in  Eng- 
land. Besides,  if  laboratory  work  according  to  the  most 
approved  method  were  required,  it  would  necessitate 
the  restriction  of  the  programme  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  or  the  dropping  of  other  subjects  alto- 
gether. In  the  case  of  candidates  for  honours,  such 
examination  at  a common  centre  is  desirable,  but 
hardly  feasible  under  the  present  system,  owing  to 
the  increased  expense  which  it  would  entail  on  candi- 
dates as  well  as  on  the  Board.  Inasmuch,  therefore, 
as  this  defect  is  more  or  less  unavoidable  under  the 
present  system,  it  must  be  set  down  to  its  account, 
although  to  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  least 
serious  of  the  defects  which  are  traceable,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  principle  of  universal 
competition.  The  great  and,  for  the  most  part, 
unavoidable  defects  of  the  present  system  are — 
the  great  strain  upon  teachers  and  pupils,  edu- 
cational work  done  with  a view  to  marks  and  money 
rewards,  the  fostering  of  false  ideals,  neglect  of 
backward  pupils  and  of  such  subjects  as  cannot  be 
made  to  afford  marks,  one  cast-iron  mould  for  the 
best  intellects  of  the  country,  encouragement  of 
cramming  and  of  touting  for  intelligent  pupils,  im- 
possibility of  proper  classification,  and  finally,  a course 
of  education  utterly  unsuited  to  the  position  in  life 
of  large  numbers  of  candidates,  who  pursue  it  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  I have  gone  carefully  through  all  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  claimed  for  the  present  system 
by  its  warmest  advocates,  and,  with  a few  exceptions, 
I am  persuaded  that  they  may  all  be  just  as  success- 
fully derived  from  a joint  system  of  examination  and 
inspection.  These  exceptions  are — freedom  of  schools 
from  all  State  interference,  impartiality  of  present 
examinations,  and  the  great  stimulus  to  study,  which 
competition  alone  can  supply.  But  what  has  a pro- 
perly equipped  school  to  fear  from  such  inspection  as 
shall  satisfy  the  State  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school?  No  doubt,  freedom  would  be  somewhat 
interfered  with,  but  the  interference  will  bring  with  it 
ample  remuneration,  and  may  be  exceedingly  helpful 
in  retaining  the  stimulus  to  study  without  the  in- 
cessant strain  which  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
competition.  In  so  far  as  impartiality  is  a’ feature  ot 
the  present  system,  it  will  disappear,  defectu  materia, 
with  the  element  of  competition,  but  there  will  be  no 
reason  to  fear  its  opposite  from  such  a class  of  gentlemen 
as  would  be  selected  for  the  position  of  inspectorship. 
Results  examinations  might  be  required  for  a time,  but 
the  need  for  them  would  gradually  wane.  It  seems  to 
me,  and  my  opinion  is  confinned  by  high  authority, 
that  the  need  for  results  examinations  may  be 
said  to  vary  inversely  as  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
staff.  In  other  words,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
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increases  the  need  of  results  examinations  diminishes, 
until  a point  is  reached  above  which  such  need  dis- 
appears altogether.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  far  better  for  the  cause  of  Intermediate  education 
if  the  greater  part  of  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners  went  to  strengthen  the  teaching  staffs 
of  the  schools,  and  this  is  a point  which  I find  insisted 
upon  very  strongly  in  other  countries.  The  inspection 
in  Wales  includes  not  only  the  methods  of  teaching, 
but  also  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  I am  quite 
sure  that  such  inspection  in  this  country  would  have 
a far  more  beneficial  effect  than  the  lavishing  of  such 
large  sums  upon  money  prizes  for  young  children.  In 
Germany,  too,  in  order  that  a school  may  be  recognised 
by  the  Government,  it  must  have  a certain  number  of 
professors,  and  they  must  be  guaranteed  a certain 
minimum  salary  by  those  who  undertake  to  establish 
the  school.  Of  course,  this  would  ultimately  bring 
with  it  the  need  of  some  State  qualification  on  the  part 
of  every  teacher,  and  then  there  would  be  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers.  But  in  Wales  these  powers  are  almost 
everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the  headmasters,  and  cer- 
tainly their  position  would  hardly  be  tolerable  without 
the  power  of  dismissal.  It  strikes  me  that,  in  the 
alternative  schemes  which  have  been  put  forward  to 
supplant  the  present  system,  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  effects  of  inspection,  and  too  little  upon 
the  need  of  providing  an  efficient  teaching  staff.  In 
order  to  secure  the  latter,  the  position  of  a teacher  in 
an  Intermediate  school  must  be  made  of  such  a char- 
acter as  shall  induce  properly  qualified  candidates  to 
seek  it,  and  to  make  it  not  a stepping-stone  to  a higher 
position  but  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  It  may 
be  said  that  grants  to  headmasters,  dependent  as  they 
would  be  on  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  employed  and 
estimated  by  actual  inspection  on  the  spot,  would 
result  in  securing  such  teachers.  I freely  admit  that 
this  might  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  large  schools  ; but 
proportionate  grants  to  small  schools  would  frequently 
fail  to  enable  the  headmaster  to  make  any  such  provi- 
sion for  the  staff  of  his  school.  Fifty  boys  in  a small 
school  might  require  twice  as  many  teachers  as  the  same 
number  in  a large  school.  All  the  schemes  which  I 
have  seen  suggested  as  substitutes  for  the  present 
system,  and,  indeed,  the  present  system  itself,  too, 
inevitably  tell  against  the  small  schools,  and  favour  the 
large  ones,  which  stand  least  in  need  of  help.  I do 
not  know  whether  the  authors  of  these  systems  regard 
such  a result  as  desirable.  I am  not  in  favour  of 
small  boarding  schools ; I think  we  have  too  many 
small  schools  of  this  character.  But  the  large  board- 
ing schools  are  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ; and,  in  a country  like  ours,  it  seems  very 
strange  that  such  large  sums  of  money  should  be  paid 
to  schools  which  are  practically  closed  to  parents  who 
are  not  prepared  to  pay  £40  or  £50  per  annum. 
Under  our  Intermediate  system  schools  may  charge 
what  fees  they  please,  provided  that  they  have  ten 
pupils  under  18  years  of  age  who  have  made  the  re- 
quisite number  of  attendances,  and  that,  not  being 
National  schools,  they  afford  classical  or  scientific 
instruction  to  such  pupils.  Were  it  not  for  the 
system  of  touting  which  has  been  so  severely 
animadverted  upon  by  advocates  as  well  as  by 
opponents  of  the  present  system,  how  could  the  most 
brilliant  child  of  poor  parents  in  country  districts 
derive  any  solid  benefit  from  the  Intermediate  system  ! 
In  Wales,  the  maximum  fees  are  fixed  for  boarding 
and  day  schools,  and  the  endowed  schools  which 
benefit  by  the  system  have  been  compelle  1 to  sur- 
render their  endowments,  whilst  half  the  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  such  children  as  had  been  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  bursaries  are  established  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  travelling  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  need  them.  Withoutgoing  furtherinto  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  I have  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Welsh  system  is,  in  its  aims  and  its  general  outlines, 
better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country  than 
the  one  which  has  been  carried  on  amongst  us  for  the 


last  twenty  years.  The  Welsh  system  aims  at  being  JV*-  —Aaco. 
national  in  the  sense  that-  it  offers  its  advantages  to  -j-he  MostRav. 
everyone  in  the  country  who  is  able  to  avail  of  them,  P.  Foley,  d.d. 
and  it  endeavours  to  justify  its  title  of  Intermediate 
in  that  it  endeavours  to  take  up  education  about  the 
point  where  it  ended  in  the  primary  school,  and  to  lay 
it  aside  where  university  education  may  be  supposed 
to  begin,  Then,  as  to  cost  of  administration,  in 
1890-97  6,427  candidates  were  examined,  at  a cost 
of  £4,644,  and  the  amount  has  been  considered  out 
of  proportion  to  the  available  resources : whilst  our 
system  examined  in  the  same  year  6,661  candidates, 
at  an  administrative  cost  of  between  £13,000  and 
£14,000,  and  the  figure  for  the  present  year  is,  I 
believe,  much  higher.  In  Wales  hardly  a town  of 
any  size  exists  without  its  Intermediate  school.  In 
Ireland  there  are  towns  of  from  3,000  to  5,000 
inhabitants  where  a solitary  Christian  Brother 
struggles  to  give  Intermediate  education  to  any  who 
desire  it,  and  to  others  who  do  not  desire  it.  Our 
Intermediate  system  does  not  concern  itself  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  need  for  a school  in  a given 
locality ; whilst  the  Welsh  system  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  give  special  help  to  struggling  schools,  and  will 
not  allow  competition  between  schools  of  a similar 
character.  Finally,  I would  refer  to  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  system  which  at  first  sight 
seems  to  have  considerable  force  in  it — I mean  the 
argument  derived  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
present  Intermediate  system  has  resulted  in  greatly 
improving  the  condition  of  things  which  existed  twenty 
years  ago.  I have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
minimise  this  improvement,  but  the  argument  seems 
to  me  to  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  system  is  now  being  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost  of  £80,000,  and  during  the  last 
seven  years  it  has  cost  more  than  half  a million 
of  money , and  this  is  certainly  a sum  from  which 
one  has  a right  to  expect  very  substantial  advan- 
tages. The  question  cannot  be  solved  by  comparing 
the  present  condition  of  things  with  that  which 
preceded  it,  but  rather  with  that  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  expenditure  of  such  large 
sums  of  money.  Beyond  all  doubt,  a certain  amount 
of  good  has  been  done,  but  not  without  attendant 
evils.  If  the  good  can  be  had  without  the  evil,  or 
more  good  with  comparatively  less  evil,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  prudence  whether  every  effort  ought  not 
to  be  made  in  order  to  procure  the  powers  which  will 
make  the  experiment  possible.  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  Parliament  ought  to  be  pressed  to  confer  such 
powers  upon  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  and 
it  will  then  remain  for  the  Commissioners  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion  in  determining  what  steps  may  be 
safely  taken  to  gradually  transform  the  present  system 
into  one  which  shall  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
needs  of  the  nation  and  with  every  system  of  the  kind 
in  the  civilized  world. 

12170.  I have  very  few  questions  to  ask  you  in 
reference  to  your  statement,  but  there  are  just  one  or 
two  I should  like  you  to  answer.  As  I understand, 
your  view  is  that  we  should  obtain  from  Parliament 
powers  to  promote  general  Intermediate  education  in 
Ireland  by  any  means  which  would  seem  lit  to  the 
Board!— Exactly. 

12171.  And  that  then  those  powers  would  be 
exercised  by  rules  under  the  Act  to  which  the  assent 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  essential,  and  then 
the  Chief  Secretary  would  be  obliged  to  answer  in 
Parliament  any  questions  that  arose  as  to  the 
propriety  cf  those  rules  1 — Quite  so. 

12172.  And,  according  to  your  view,  is  it  impossible 
that  we  can  reform  this  system  by  any  other  additional 
powers  1 — Quite  impossible. 

12173.  In  other  words,  no  defined  powers  would  be 
sufficient,  because  if  we  get  any  defined  powers  it 
might  appear  after  one  or  two  years’  experience  that 
there  should  be  a change,  and  then  there  would  have 
to  be  another  Act  of  Parliament  ?— Yes  ; that  is 
exactly  my  view 
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Feb.  22,1899.  12174.  You  have  mentioned,  both  in  your  state- 

The  Most  Rev.  meilfc  to-day  and  in  your  written  statement,  various 
P.  Foley,  d.d.  defects  in  the  system  1 — Yes. 

12175.  I ask  you  this  only  to  make  the  matter 
beyond  doubt.  You  have  had  personal  experience  of 
these  defects ; you  are  not  speaking  from  a priori 
reasoning,  but  from  actual  knowledge  and  observation 
of  these  defects! — I speak  of  them  either  from 
pei-sonal  observation  or  from  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  had  personal  experience  of  them. 

12176.  Now,  in  reference  to  competition  which  you 
have  referred  to  in  your  evidence.  Is  the  competition 
which  has  resulted  from  this  system  too  severe  1 — 
Altogether  too  severe,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  a chance  of  obtaining  exhibitions  or 
honours. 

12177.  In  reference  to  State  interference  which 
might  be  involved  in  inspection,  you  are  of  opinion, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  inter- 
ference with  the  managers  of  schools  at  present  by 
being  obliged  to  conform  to  our  programme  1 — Yes, 
and  having  the  examinations  over  a fortnight. 

12178.  And  having  the  examinations  over  a fort- 
night. Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  a proper  system 
of  inspection  would  be  carried  out  without  more 
interference,  or,  perhaps,  without  as  much  interference 
with  the  managers  of  schools  as  is  necessarily  involved 
by  our  present  system  ! — I should  say  with  very  little 
more,  but  I say  that,  of  course,  subject  to  what  I have 
laid  down — that  the  element  of  universal  competition 
for  money  prizes  should  be  done  away  with. 

12179.  So  I understand.  Now,  you  have  referred 
to  the  element  of  impartiality! — Yes. 

12180.  But,  of  course,  necessarily  in  the  present 
system  there  must  be  a certain  element  of  chance ! — 
Chance  1 

12181.  I do  not  know  whether  your  lordship  is 
aware  that  in  competition  even  amongst  the  students 
in  the  one  grade,  who  take  up  one  particular  subject, 
all  the  papers  are  not  examined  by  one  examiner  1 — 
Yes. 

12182.  The  number  is  so  great  that  1,000  papers 
are  given  to  one  examiner,  and  another  thousand  to 
another  examiner.  There  are  often  three  or  four 
examiners  to  the  papers  in  the  same  grade  1 — That 
would  not  interfere  with  the  impartiality,  but  with 
the  evenness  of  the  examination. 

12183.  I was  about  just  referring  you  to  that — 
that  further,  although  there  is  the  impartiality,  there 
is  the  personal  equation,  which,  to  a certain  extent, 
introduces  a foreign  element! — I should  say  certainly 
that  the  unevenness  would  not  be  at  all  as  great  as  in 
an  oral  examination,  because  the  questions  would  not 
be  the  same  in  an  oral  examination. 

12184.  I was  not  intending  to  ask  your  lordship 
about  oral  examination  1 — Although  I am  advocating 
a new  system,  I am  not  closing  my  eyes  to  what  can 
be  said  on  the  other  side. 

12185.  I do  not  quite  know  what  is  your  system, 

. and  that  is  the  reason  I am  coming  to  this  1 — My 
system  is  to  do  away  with  universal  competition  alto- 
gether for  money  prizes,  to  have  inspection  in  the 
schools — inspection  of  methods,  inspection  of  teaching, 
inspection  of  the  schools  themselves,  inspection  of 
laboratories,  and  inspection  of  salaries,  which  is  most 
important  of  all. 

12186.  I do  not  object  to  that  at  all ; on  the  con- 
trary, I am  in  favour  of  it.  But  you  observe  you 
■could  have  all  that  without  a viva  voce  examination  of 
all  the  students  in  the  school  in  all  the  subjects ! — Un- 
doubtedly, and  I would  not  require  that  except  in  the 
■case  of  very  backward  schools.  In  the  case  of  very 
backward  schools  it  would  be  well  to  keep  on  the  in- 
dividual examination,  at  any  rate  for  some  time. 

12187.  Would  your  view  be,  not  at  present,  but  in 
an  ultimate  system,  that  you  should  take  the  school 
as  the  unit  as  distinct  from  taking  the  individual 
pupil  as  the  unit! — Exactly. 

12188.  Now,  about  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers, 
which  I recognise  is  a very  important  matter,  and  you 


point  out  in  your  paper  what  is  undoubted — that  the 

lay  teachers  that  you  are  able  to  obtain ! — I could 

give  my  own  experience  to  carry  out  what  I say 
about  this.  I have  known  that  in  the  college  with 
which  I was  connected  five  of  the  very  best  teachers 
became  inspectors,  simply  from  the  tact  that  their 
salaries  as  teachers  were  not  sufficient. 

12189.  Inspectorships  are  obtained  by  competitive 
examination  1 — Yes. 

12190.  You  refer  to  the  inspectors  of  the  National 
' Board,  of  which  I am  a member! — Yes. 

12191.  Therefore,  while  the  remuneration  of  the 
lay  teachers  remains  at  the  figures  at  which  it  stands 
at  present,  naturally  they  will  take  up  anything  better 
that  offers  1 — it  not  only  takes  them  from  the  schools, 
but  makes  them  inefficient  in  the  schools,  because  they 
have  their  eye  on  this  competitive  examination,  anti 
aie  preparing  for  it.  I made  it  a condition  that  they 
should  not  go  in  for  the  National  Board  examination 
while  they  were  with  me. 

12192.  And  you,  very  naturally,  in  your  written 
paper  point  to  the  necessity  of  the  change  in  reference 
to  university  education  as  one  mode  of  obviating  that 
difficulty ! — Yes. 

12198.  Now,  you  are  aware  that  in  this  inquiry  we 
are  obliged  to  keep  clear  of  that  question  altogether. 
If  we  are  to  wait  until  that  question  is  settled,  I do 
not  know  but  it  may  be  for  an  indefinite  time.  There- 
fore, I want  to  keep  that  question  altogether  out  of 
consideration,  because  if  we  depend  upon  that  we  can 
do  nothing  practical ! — Yes,  but,  of  course,  there  are 
universities  doing  something  in  that  direction.  Trinity 
College  has  done  something,  and  there  are  others  in 
the  country.  But  I only  speak  for  the  Catholic 
schools. 

12194.  The  one  real  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  is  to  raise  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  teachers  1 — Undoubtedly. 

12195.  In  fact,  as  a matter  of  political  economy 
one  would  follow  from  the  other! — Exactly. 

12196.  Now,  iu  reference  to  this  efficiency  of  the 
teaching.  Putting  any  change  in  the  universities  out 
of  the  question,  would  not  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
that  be,  as  your  lordship  suggests,  to  have  the  teaching 
actually  inspected  on  the  spot  1 A bad  teacher  could 
not  live  under  a proper  system  of  inspection  carried 
out  by  competent  inspectors ! — Yes ; but  if  you  do 
not  make  some  provision  to  make  possible  the  expense 
of  the  efficient  teachers  in  small  schools,  the  inspec- 
tion will  have  the  effect  of  killing  the  small  schools 
altogether,  and  putting  nothing  in  their  place. 

12197.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  fixed  grants, 
you  may  say,  to  smaller  schools! — Special  grants  to 
smaller  schools  for  the  reasons  I gave. 

12198.  Yes  1 — For  instance,  if  you  have  fifty 
pupils,  it  is  quite  certain  that  you  may  require  three 
or  four  teachers  in  a small  school,  while  with  fifty 
pupils  in  a large  school  you  might  have  twenty- five 
in  each  class,  and  only  require  two  teachers.  With  a 
school  of  thirty  it  is  still  more  the  case.  A propor- 
tionate grant  to  small  schools  will  not  meet  the  case. 
That  is  recognised  in  Germany. 

12199.  I am  quite  aware  of  that.  In  the  case  of 
small  schools — I mean  small  in  consequence  of  the 
locality  and  not  small  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
pupils — in  the  case  of  schools  competing  in  a small 
area  there  ought  to  be  a special  allowance  1 — I think 
so. 

12200.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  good  teachers! 
— Yes;  and  then  inspect  them.  But  I think  that  if 
you  begin  with  inspection  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
You  should  provide  something  to  inspect  first. 

12201.  That  would  be  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  system.  If  I could  get  out  what  the  ultimate 
aim  would  be,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  mark  the 
road  by  which  it  would  be  reached.  You  would  be 
of  opinion  that  that  special  allowance  ought  to  be  on 
the  terms  of  teachers  being  remunerated  at  a certain 
amount  fixed  by  the  Board! — I think  so ; I think  the 
amount  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 
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12202.  You  have  mentioned  in  your  evidence  that 
tslie  salaries  of  the  teachers  ought  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

12203.  What  action  do  you  think  the  Board  ought 
to  take  in  the  event  of  their  being  of  opinion  that  the 
teacher  was  a competent  teacher,  but  that  his 
remuneration  was  insufficient!— I should  say  that  this 
Board  should  assist  headmasters  to  give  the  necessary 
salary  if  there  was  a sufficient  number ; there  should 
be  a certain  minimum  number,  I suppose,  in  every 
school,  and  I think  the  Board  should  give  such  assis- 
tance as  would  enable  the  headmaster,  with  the  aid 
•of  the  fees,  to  pay  a fair  salary. 

12204.  I am  passing  away  now  from  small  schools? 
— To  large  schools  ? 

12205.  I am  coming  now  to  the  large  schools, 
where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  teachers  ? — 
There  ought  to  be  a minimum  salary  in  every  school. 

12206.  And  therefore  we  ought  to  require  not 
only  a sufficient  staff,  but  a sufficient  staff  remune- 
rated reasonably  well  ?— Yes.  You  should  laydown 
a.  minimum,  and  of  course  the  master  could  give  as 
much  more  as  he  pleased.  That  is  what  is  done  both 
in  Germany  and  in  Wales;  also  in  Denmark  and  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  France. 

12207.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  are  of  opinion 
that  the  money  prizes  at  present  awarded  by  the 
Board  have  a tendency  to  generate  excessive  compe- 
tition by  the  students? — Undoubted^. 

12208.  Would  you  do  away  entirely  with  money 
prizes,  substituting  book  prizes  in  certain  cases? — 
Under  the  present  system  or  under  a new  system,  do 
you  mean  ? 

12209.  Take  this  as  a question  by  itself : in  future 
I would  say  ? — I would  not  have  money  prizes  at  all. 
'The  only  way  in  which  I would  retain  money  prizes 
would  be  as  a sort  of  exhibition  to  carry  on  the  boys 
•of  the  Senior  Grade  to  a university  or  some  other 
course.  I would  not  give  money  prizes  at  all. 

12210.  As  prizes? — As  prizes. 

12211.  As  distinct  from  exhibitions? — I would  not 
give  them,  except  in  the  last  grade  ; that  would  be  as 
exhibitions. 

12212.  Would  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that 
exhibitions  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  made  the 
means  of  providing  education  for  the  successful 
students? — Yes,  but  not  boarding  fees.  I would 
•certainly  wish  that  they  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  free  tuition,  but  I do  not 
think  the  Intermediate  Board  ought  to  spend  its 
money  upon  boarding  boys,  except  boys  of  a very 
exceptional  character,  who  might  be  taken  up  from  the 
ranks  of  poor  people,  perhaps  some  very  brilliant  boy. 
In  fact,  you  would  not  have  one  out  of  a thousand. 

12213.  You  have  offered  us  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  assistance  that  might  be  given  to 
small  and  struggling  schools  in  localities  where  schools 
were  required  ?— -Yes. 

12214.  I would  wish  you  to  develop  somewhat  your 
views  upon  that  subject  ? — I can  give  you  what  takes 
place  in  my  own  district — what  is  going  on  under  the 
present  system.  I take  the  town  of  Bagnalstown,  with 
■a  population  of  2,000,  a district  fairly  thickly  popu- 
lated ; there  there  is  one  man  giving  Intermediate 
education  in  two  or  three  grades.  In  Carlow,  where 
there  is  a population  of  6,600,  there  is  one  Christian 
Brother  struggling  to  do  the  same.  In  A thy,  with  a 
population  of  4,800,  the  same  thing  occurs ; in  Naas, 
with  a population  of  3,700,  the  same  thing  happens; 
in  Mountmellick,  with  a population  of  2,626,  there  is 
no  school  of  that  kind  ; and  in  Maryborough  (2,809) 
•the  Christian  Brothers  began  to  give  such  education 
this  year  only.  What  I would  do  in  these  cases  is 
•this — I would  give  them  a larger  grant  than  they 
would  be  entitled  to  on  the  mere  score  of  numbers, 
and  I would  require  that  all  who  got  that  grant 
should  have  a certain  number  of  teachers.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  thing  to  think  that  any  one  man  can 
teach  the  Preparatory  Grade,  the  Junior  Grade,  the 
Middle  Grade,  and  the  Senior  Grade.  In  connection 


with  that  matter,  I might  say  that  it  is  due  to  these 
schools  chiefly  that  what  is  called  “ touting  ” has 
gone  on.  To  my  mind  there  are  certain  practices 
described  as  touting,  which,  judged  from  a certain 
standpoint,  are  not  to  be  condemned,  but  rather  to  be 
applauded.  For  instance,  if  a brilliant  boy  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  one  of  these  schools,  he  may  get 
a low  prize  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  havo  no 
chance  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  or  Senior  Grades,  unless 
he  is  taught  in  an  efficient  way,  which  he  cannot 
be  in  such  schools.  What  is  done  is  this : parties 
interested  in  the  boy  will  correspond  with  an  efficient 
school,  and  will  say : “ There  is  a brilliant  boy  here 
who  cannot  be  taught  efficiently ; will  you  take  him 
for  so  and  so,”  and  he  is  taken.  I do  not  condemn 
that.  What  I do  condemn  is,  that  in  the  case  of 
efficient  schools,  in  some  cases,  communications  pass 
between  headmasters  and  boys,  with  the  result  that 
the  latter  are  taken  away  bodily  from  the  school. 

12215.  I note  your  observation  that  a system  of 
distribution  of  public  money,  paid  either  upon  results 
or  upon  inspection,  will  not  assist  a struggling  school 
in  its  initial  stages  ? -In  its  initial  stages,  yes. 

12216.  Would  you  suggest,  then,  that  we  should 
obtain  power,  either  directly,  or  by  such  a general 
amendment  of  the  Act  as  you  have  indicated,  to  make 
grants — annual  grants — to  struggling  schools? — For 
struggling  schools,  requiring  a certain  minimum 
number  in  the  locality — you  should  satisfy  yourself 
that  there  was  sufficient  population  in  the  locality 
to  sustain  the  school.  There  would  be  no  use  in 
starting  a school  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  coming 
to  something  in  the  end. 

12217.  That  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
condition  of  things  in  Germany? — -And  in  Wales 
especially. 

12218.  The  Intermediate  Board  then — I am  not 
suggesting  objections,  but  I wish  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you — would  become  a department  of  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  encouraging  Inter- 
mediate education  ? — Yes. 

12219.  And  would  establish  schools  where  schools 
were  necessary  ? — Yes. 

12220.  You  yourself,  I am  gratified  to  observe, 
would  entrust  these  functions  to  the  Intermediate 
Board  ? — Certainly,  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

12221.  And  if  Parliament  took  the  same  view — as 
to  that  I say  nothing — there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  your  suggestions ; but  we  must  realise,  at 
once,  that  it  is  a vgry  important  departure,  not  only 
from  the  present  system,  but,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
from  the  alternative  systems  that  have  been  hitherto 
suggested  ? — That  may  be  the  reason  that  these  other 
systems  have  proceeded  on  their  own  lines ; I have 
not  tried  to  copy  them. 

12222.  That  is  the  reason  why  I am  anxious  to 
develop  your  views  very  fully? — With  reference  to 
courses,  might  I make  an  obsexvation,  because  I have 
made  a statement? 

12223.  Would  you  require  some  standard  of 
efficiency  before  you  gave  support  to  one  of  these 
struggling  schools  ? —In  the  initial  stages  ? 

12224.  In  the  initial  stages.  Would  you  have 
them  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  locality  ? — 
Suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  locality.  Then  I 
would  give  a grant  for  a year,  and  then  if  it  was  not 
efficient  you  should  change.  I feel  sure  that  that  is 
what  is  done  in  Wales.  You  cannot  start  a school 
without  means. 

12225.  Have  you  investigated  personally  the  work- 
ing of  the  Welsh  system? — I have  not  gone  over  the 
place  to  investigate  it,  but  I have  heard  a good  deal 
about  it. 

12226.  Then  you  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
schools  ? — Yes. 

1227.  How  would  you  practically  work  ? — T would 
require,  first  of  all,  a certain  number  of  professors  in 
the  school  proportionate  to  the  number  of  grades  for 
which  the  boys  go  in  in  the  Intermediate. 

4 L 


Feb.  22.  1899. 
The  Most  Rev. 
P.  Foley,  n.D. 
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The  Most  Rev  *hat  school  to  our  system  ? — Yes  ; and  then  if  they 

P.  Foley,  d.d.  were  not  able  to  have  all  the  professors  required,  I 
would  not  allow  them  to  go  in  for  every  grade.  Sup- 
pose there  were  four  grades,  and  only  three  professors  : 
you  might  then  say:  “I  can  only  take  account  of 
three  grades ; I cannot  allow  you  to  go  in  for  four 
grades  with  only  three  professors.”  That  is  done  in 
Denmark,  where  they  will  not  allow  two  classes  to  go 
together,  even  though  they  are  small.  I think  it  is  very 
hard  to  have  efficient  teaching  unless  some  such  system 
is  adopted.  I believe,  too,  that  the  teachers  have  too 
many  hours.  They  are  turned  into  regular  machines ; 
they  have  to  work  five  hours  a day,  and  they  have  fre- 
quently then  to  correct  papers.  I do  not  think  the 
Commissioners  have  any  idea  of  what  written  exami- 
nations mean ; they  mean  written  examinations,  not 
only  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  whole  year  round. 
There  are  papers  being  given  in  these  schools  every 
week  at  least,  and  the  professor  has  to  go  over  the 
papers— -after  teaching  his  five  hours  in  the  day 
he  has  this  other  work  to  do  in  the  evenings  as  well. 
I would  reduce  the  number  of  hours  they  have  to 
work.  Of  course  to  effect  these  changes  might  take 
a long  time,  possibly  several  years,  but  I am  just 
pointing  out  the  goal  at  which  I would  aim,  beginning 
in  a small  way  and  proceeding  gradually.  The  first 
thing  for  the  Board  to  determine  would  be  whether 
the  locality  was  such  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
an  Intermediate  school  should  be  established  there. 
That  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  probable  number  of  the  pupils.  You 
would  not  expect  the  labouring  classes  to  send  their 
children  to  such  a school,  but  you  would  expect  the 
classes  just  above  the  labouring  class — such  as  farmers 
and  small  shopkeepers — to  send  their  children.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  Intermediate  system  is  that  it 
does  not  bring  an  Intermediate  school  to  a locality  in 
which  it  is  really  required,  while  in  another  locality 
there  may  be  three  such  schools  competing  against  each 
other. 

12229.  There  may  be  undesirable  competition  in 
one  locality,  and  there  may  be  another  locality  the 
educational  needs  of  which  are  not  attended  to  at  all  ? 
— Yes  ; there  is  very  undesirable  competition  among 
many  of  the  schools — in  some  places  you  have  too 
many  boarding  schools.  Then  large  boarding  schools 
are  not  desirable  for  boys  under  the  age  of  1 2.  I admit 
there  are  great  advantages  to  be  gained  in  large  board- 
ing schools  for  boys  of  from  12s  to  18  years  of  age, 
not  merely  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  but  also, 
and  chiefly,  from  the  ethical  standpoint — to  develop 
strength  of  character. 

12230.  You  made  some  re/narks  in  your  paper 
about  separate  courses! — I said  I thought  three 
courses  would  be  best,  and  I listened  with  pleasure  to 
Mr  Inglis  when  he  put  the  same  view  before  you  on 
to-day.  What  I would  say  is  this — I would  begin  at 
14  years  of  age  with  separate  courses  for  the 
classical  and  commercial  sides.  I would  have  boys 
examined  in  the  commercial  course  at  14,  15,  and  16 
to  themselves.  Then  I have  some  doubt  as  to  the 
distinction  between  a scientific  course  and  a classical 
course.  I speak  with  some  diffidence  as  to  whether 
Latin  should  be  altogether  dropped  from  the  scientific 
course.  Mr.  Inglis  favoured  the  view  that  Latin 
ought  to  be  retained  in  the  commercial  course.  I 
point  to  the  example  of  Germany,  and  to  what  has 
been  done  there  in  the  last  ten  years.  Dr.  Conrad 
wrote  his  book  in  1878,  but  during  that  period  a great 
movement  has  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  schools  are 
becoming  either  exclusively  classical  or  exclusively 
modern,  and  seeing  that  things  are  going  in  that  direc- 
tion it  would  not  be  desirable  to  retain  Latin  in  the 
commercial  course  at  any  r-ate,  and  I incline  to  the 
view  that  it  would  hardly  do  to  retain  it  in  the  scien- 
tific course  either.  I think  a scientific  course  is  very 
necessary  in  this  country,  because  the  commercial 
course  will  be  mainly  confined  to  the  large  cities  and 
towns,  whereas  the  scientific  course  will  deal  with  the 


agricultural  interests,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country  unless  we  imitate 
the  example  set  by  Denmark  in  this  matter.  It  is 
notorious  that  what  Denmark  has  done  during  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible if  no  preparation  had  been  made  in  the 
schools.  The  Intermediate  does  nothing  for  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  country.  No  science  is  taught 
that  is  of  any  use  to  a farmer ; it  is  all  book  science 
— more  algebra  than  experimental  science.  So  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  three  courses — that  the  com- 
mercial course  ought  to  begin  at  14,  and  be  by  itself 
all  through — chiefly  linguistic.  Arithmetic  would 
be  very  important  (I  speak  with  some  diffidence  on 
this  subject,  because  I am  not  acquainted  with  the- 
details  of  it) ; but  in  addition  to  that  I would  have  a 
scientific  bourse,  and  I do  not  know  what  about  re- 
taining Latin ; I am  inclined  to  drop  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  agricultural  element.  With  regard  to 
the  classical  course,  the  paragraph  in  my  statement 
about  that  course  might  be  somewhat  open  to  misin- 
terpretation with  reference  to  what  happens  in  Ger- 
many. It  might  appear  that  the  course  is  more  limited 
than  it  really  is,  but  what  I aimed  at  bringing  out  was 
this — that  whatever  the  course  was  a certain  element 
predominated — that  in  the  classical  schools  the 
classical  element  predominated ; although  science  is 
required,  and  some  modern  languages,  they  are  re- 
quired in  a subordinate  way ; and  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  science  schools  science  predominated,  and  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  schools 
coming  to  the  front  now  are  classical  schools  and 
modern  schools,  and  what  is  called  the  Real-Gymnasien 
is  going  to  the  wall.  Remembering  all  these  con- 
siderations, I do  think  that  three  courses  ought  to  be 
established,  and  they  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  a 
boy  can  get  an  exhibition  in  any  of  the  three. 

12231.  And  it  ought  to  be  equally  to  the  interest 
of  the  schoolmaster  to  develop  whatever  course  suits 
the  requirements  of  his  pupil,  so  far  as  possible  ? — I 
would  not  give  exhibitions  so  much  in  the  commercial 
course  as  in  the  classical,  because  the  classical  course 
leads  to  a university,  and  therefore  is  a more  expensive 
course ; and  for  that  reason — ceteris  paribus  at  all 
events — it  would  be  desirable  to  give  more  help  to 
those  pursuing  a classical  than  to  those  pursuing 
either  a scientific  or  commercial  career. 

12232.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I am  sorry  I was  en- 
gaged elsewhere,  and  did  not  hear  the  beginning  of 
your  examination, but  I am  greatly  interested  in  what  I 
have  heard  from  you  already,  with  a great  deal  of 
which  I agree.  With  reference  to  what  you  were 
speaking  about  last — the  science  course  and  the  agri- 
cultural course — I think  what  is  usually  called  a 
scientific  course  would  be  of  very  little  use,  unless  it 
was  greatly  modified,  to  a person  who  intended  to  take 
up  the  profession  of  a farmer  1 — It  should  be  agri- 
cultural chemistry — physics,  &c. 

12233.  However,  I do  not  want  to  go  into  those 
details.  I only  want  you  not  to  be  too  sanguine  1 — I 
am  not  too  sanguine  at  all.  I am  anything  but  san- 
guine, but  I would  like  to  see  experiments  made  in 
that  direction,  because  nothing  has  been  done  up  to 
the  present  time. 

12234.  About  exhibitions — I think  schoolmasters 
generally  have  this  idea  : “ Do  not  give  us  money  for 
exhibitions  : give  us  money  for  our  schools  ” ; but  the 
exhibitions  are  an  inducement  to  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  1 — Quite  so. 

12235.  And  if  you  reduce  the  exhibitions  too  much, 
you  will  reduce  the  supply  of  the  schools  ; but  what 
I think  would  be  very  desirable  is  that  we  should  be 
able  to  make  some  conditions  as  to  the  money  we  give. 
At  present  if  a boy  wins  an  exhibition,  he  gets  his 
£30  or  £40,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  spends  it  on  a 
bicycle  or  whatever  he  likes,  if  his  father  agrees  to  it. 
I think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  conditions, 
and  not  merely  for  the  last  year,  as  you  suggest,  but 
for  the  exhibitions  in  all  grades — that  they  should  be 
given  on  conditions  that  we  should  see  that  the  boy 
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to  whom  it  was  given  was  pursuing  his  education  ? 

Would  you  give  them  through  all  grades! 

12236.  That  is  my  idea? — Then  you  must  have 
■universal  competition,  and  I am  against  that  alto- 
gether. 

12237.  I have  not  heard  your  evidence  yet,  so  we 
had  better  not  enter  into  a discussion  on  that  subject 
just  now.  We  shall  talk  it  over  together,  and  our 
views  may  be  greatly  modified.  I am  only  telling  you 

mow  the  direction  in  which  my  own  ideas  tend  ? 

What  strikes  me  is  this,  if  you  have  the  exhibitions 
in  all  three  grades  you  must  have  universal  competi- 
tion for  money  prizes,  and  with  it  all  the  evils  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

12238.  There  is  a great  difference  between  giving 
a boy  money  to  put  into  his  own  pocket  and  giving  it 
to  him  to  help  him  to  carry  on  his  education  ? — A s a 
matter  of  fact,  I believe  boys  do  not  put  as  much  in 
their  pockets  as  people  think.  I speak  from  experience 
•of  certain  schools. 

12239.  I would  not  tie  things  up  too  fast,  but  T 
think  we  ought  to  have  the  power  of  fixing  certain 
■conditions  on  the  money  we  give  ? — Certainly. 

12240.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  what  we  give  to 
schools,  I think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a con- 
dition as  to  how  the  money  was  spent — that  is  to  say, 
if  the  school  was  deficient  either  in  sanitary  accom- 
modation or  in  other  respects,  that  we  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a condition  as  to  what  should  be 
done  ; that  certain  wants  should  be  satisfied  before  any 
of  this  extra  money  was  spent  elsewhere.  I am  only 
telling  you  what  my  general  ideas  are.  Then  I would 
not  agree  with  your  condition  that  none  of  the  money 
should  be  spent  in  sending  a boy  to  a boarding 
school.  .Some  of  the  great  boarding  schools  are  re- 
markably good,  and  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  a boy  would  be  to  be  sent  to  one  of  those 
big  boarding  schools  ? — I should  have  no  objection, 
provided  you  fix  the  pension  at  a certain  sum,  and 
not  make  it  impossible  for  the  pupils  of  the  country, 
who  want  help  most. 

12241.  Suppose  a boy  was  in  a locality  that  could 
■not  provide  a proper  school,  a poor  parent  would  be 
very  glad  to  send  his  boy  to  a good  boarding  school  ? — 
What  I meant  was  that  I would  not  provide  such  a 
sum  of  money  as  would  keep  him  in  a boarding 
school,  because  the  State  would  then  be  not  only  paying 
for  his  education,  but  for  the  support  of  the  boy,  and 
if  his  parents  are  able  to  support  him,  why  should 
the  State  do  so  ? 

12242.  Some  witnesses  want  to  make  it  a condition 
with  us  that  we  should  not  give  an  exhibition  to  a 
rich  boy— to  any  boy  able  to  support  himself ; but  I 
do  not  think  that  could  be  carried  out  in  practice  ? 
— It  is  carried  out  in  Wales,  France,  Germany,  and 
Denmark. 

12243.  I doubt  the  applicability  of  that  to  Ireland. 
However,  you  understand  the  principle? — Quite.  In 
some  countries  they  laydown  £150  as  the  maximum 
beyond  which  they  should  not  go. 

12244.  I think  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  carry 
out  those  inquisitorial  investigations? — 1 think  the 
income  tax  is  taken  as  the  standard  and  the  local  rates. 

12245.  Does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  schools? 
A great  objection  has  been  urged  upon  me,  and  I feel 
it  very  strongly,  that  the  effect  of  our  system  would 
be  to  give  great  sums  of  money  to  the  rich  schools 
that  do  not  want  help,  and  to  kill  the  small  schools, 
nnd  that  was  the  direction  in  which  my  own  thoughts 
were  tending  (and  I thought  you  seemed  to  be  very 
much  in  agreement  with  me),  that  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  help  the  struggling  schools? — To  give 
them  a chance,  at  any  rate.  There  is  no  use  in 
imposing  conditions  if  you  do  not  give  the  small 
schools  the  chance  of  fulfilling  those  conditions.  If 
you  lay  down  conditions  without  giving  these  small 
schools  the  power  to  fulfil  them,  you  will  simply  blot 
them  out,  and  that  without  putting  anything  in  their 
place. 

12246.  Now,  there  is  a subject  which  I do  not 
like  to  bring  in — the  religious  subject  ? — There  is  not 


the  slightest  doubt  about  this  to  my  mind,  that 
religion  is  injured  by  the  Intermediate  system — 
religious  instruction  in  schools. 

1 2247.  That  may  be.  We  have  to  go  to  Parliament, 
and  this  was  the  very  reason  that  Parliament  put  this 

condition  upon  us — that  we  were ? — It  is  a very 

extraordinary  thing  that  £19,000  is  given  from  the 
Treasux-y  to  the  Welsh  system,  and  they  insist  upon 
commoix  Christianity  being  taught  in  all  the  day 
schools — whatever  common  Christianity  is. 

12248.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  explain  a little 
more  cleai-ly  what  I mean  by  the  religious  question. 
I would  like  you  to  bear  this  in  mind — that  the 
reason  Parliament  put  this  condition  upon  us  was 
that  there  was  apprehension  that  if  we  had  the 
matter  left  altogether  to  our  discretion,  the  money 
might  be  all  given  to  one  religion,  and  other  l’eligions 
would  be  unfairly  dealt  with.  But  I think,  at  least 
on  that  point,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  everybody? — Undoubtedly. 

12249.  In  Parliament  or  out  of  Pax-liament,  I think 
everybody  believes  that  religious  considerations  have 
had  no  influence  at  all  with  us  in  the  distribution  of 
these  funds? — That  is  genex-ally  recognised  every- 
where  ; no  one  has  any  doubt  at  all  of  that. 

12250.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  struggling  schools 
you  say  you  would  look  at  the  locality.  That  is  a 
thing  in  which  Protestants  are  especially  intei'ested, 
because  there  are  parts  of  the  countiy  in  which 
Protestants  are  few  and  scattered ; and  surely  there 
ought  to  be  provision  made  that  they  should  be  able 
to  get  an  education  even  though  they  are  a minority — 
that  they  should  not  be  left  in  ignorance.  Now,  I 
speak  with  great  respect  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
who  are  doing  useful  aixd  excellent  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  make  proselytising  conditions — 
conditions  about  religious  emblems,  and  so  on — such 
as  that  an  ordinai-y  conscientious  Protestant  could 
not  send  his  child  to  those  schools.  Thus,  if  he  has 
to  get  an  education  for  himself,  it  must  be  necessarily 
at  a poor  and  struggling  school,  and  therefore,  when 
we  say  you  are  to  consider  the  wants  of  the  locality, 
you  must  consider  what  other  provision  there  is  fox- 
education.  I am  not  at  all  bigoted  about  these  con- 
siderations ; I only  wish  to  throw  education  open  to 
everybody  ; and  if  a boy  in  Dublin,  say,  has  a choice 
of  half  a dozen  schools,  I would  not  put  any  conditions 
of  the  kind  I am  alluding  to  upon  him.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the 
National  Board,  the  National  Board  has  chiefly  to 
deal  with  day  schools,  while  we  must  deal  with 
boarding  schools,  and  we  must  believe  that  a person 
would  not  send  his  child  to  a boai-ding  school  where 
he  was  to  be  taught  a different  religion  from  his  own  ; 
therefox-e,  when  you  talk  of  struggling  schools,  and  of 
having  x-egax-d  to  localities,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
consideration  that  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight — the 
possibility  of  px-oviding  education  for  people,  no 
matter  what  religion  they  may  profess  ?- — I quite 
agree  with  that. 

12251.  That  is  all  that  was  suggested  to  me  by 
what  you  said  about  that  matter.  Now,  as  to  the 
different  courses.  The  great  difficulty  is,  how  are  you 
to  provide  education  in  a small  country  school  for  all 
those  coui-ses  ? — I would  expect  they  would  not  take 
up  the  three  courses  in  the  small  schools. 

12252.  I suppose  that  would  be  what  would 
happen  ? — Yes. 

12253.  And,  therefore,  when  you  talked  of  there 
being  a professor  for  each  grade  ? — That  is  requix-ed 
elsewhere. 

12254.  But  that  is  quite  absurd.  If  you  want  to 
diminish  the  hours  of  the  teaching  you  must  multiply 
the  number  of  teachers.  If  you  want  the  whole  thing 
to  be  taught,  and  you  have  only  a small  sum  of  money 
to  bestow  upon  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  what  are 
you  to  do  ? — What  I mean  is,  I would  not  pay  for  any 
teaching  below  a certain  minimum  of  efficiency  ; I 
would  give  a chance  to  the  schools  to  be  efficient,  if 
the  locality  required  them,  and  if  they  were  deficient 
I would  not  pay  them  the  money. 

4 L 2 


Feb.  22,  1899. 
The  Most  Rev 
P.  Foley,  p.d 
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lib.  22. 1899.  12255.  I do  not  think  I need  ask  you  anything 

The  Most  Rev.  further,  for  I think  we  are  in  complete  agreement  in 
P.  Foley,  d.d!  our  ideas  ? — Yes,  I think  we  are  thoroughly  agreed 
upon  everything. 

ltev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I do  not  think  I have 
anything  to  ask. 

12256.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  are  aware  that  the 
funds  in  the  Welsh  system  are  administered  by  county 
and  borough  boards,  which  have  taxing  powers  in 
addition  to  the  grant  they  receive  from  the  Treasury  ? 
— Yes,  but  1 did  not  estimate  that  in  the  amount ; I 
stated  that  it  was  £75,000.  I beg  your  pardon — I be- 
lieve that  does  come  in — yes.  First  there  is  a grant 
(corresponding  to  our  grant  of  about  £45,000  or 
£47,000),  which  comes  to  £27,000;  then  there  is 
£19,000  from  the  Treasury,  and  £19,000  (an  equal 
sum)  from  the  local  rates  ; and  then  there  is  £9,000 
from  the  endowed  schools,  which  is  thrown  in  there 
along  with  the  Intermediate  system. 

12257.  It  is  much  easier  for  a board  like  that  to 
consider  the  wants  of  particular  towns  over  all  the 
country  than  it  would  be  for  a central  board  with  its 
headquarters  in  Dublin? — The  National  Board  does 
that. 

12258.  The  National  Board  is  moved  by  people  in 
the  locality  who  wish  to  start  new  schools  ? — I believe 
if  you  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  people,  they  will 
take  a great  interest  in  this  matter.  At  present 
people  in  the  country  know  nothing  about  Inter- 
mediate education,  but  as  soon  as  you  bring  it  home 
to  them  I have  no  doubt  (especially  now  that  people 
take  so  much  interest  in  public  affairs)  the  most 
intense  interest  will  be  taken  in  Intermediate  educa- 
tion, which  is  not  the  case  now  at  all,  and  cannot  be 
the  case,  because,  as  I have  pointed  out,  in  my  own 
district  there  are  several  towns  where  one  Christian 
Brother  is  trying  to  teach  three  or  four  grades, 
and  many  districts  without  any  school  at  all,  so  I do 
not  think  that  objection  would  amount  to  much. 
What  I am  pressing  for  is  power  for  the  Board — 
power  for  the  Intermediate  Commissioners — so  that 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  if  they  see  fit  to 
use  those  powers,  they  may  do  so  by  degrees. 

12259.  In  Wales  they  have  a comparatively  small 
number  of  Intermediate  schools — I think  they  calcu- 
late something  like  eighty  Intermediate  schools  for  the 
whole  of  the  country  ?— About  eighty,  or  something 
over  that,  I think. 

12260.  Whereas  we  have  at  present  to  deal  with 
something  between  300  and  400  ? — You  would  not 
have  more  under  my  scheme,  and  I do  not  think  you 
would  have  as  many,  because  I would  insist  upon 
efficiency,  I would  insist  upon  the  locality  being  of  a 
certain  character,  and  I would  insist  upon  a certain 
number  of  teachers  according  to  the  number  of  grades, 
and  I think  that  would  diminish  rather  than  increase 
the  number  of  the  schools. 

12261.  When  we  come  to  assisting  small  schools, 
the  question  arises  as  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
given  as  well  as  the  number  of  teachers? — Quite  so. 

12262.  How  would  you  secure  efficient  teachers  in 
schools  applying  for  a special  grant  ? — The  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacher  ? 

12263.  Yes  ? — After  a few  years  I would  require  a 
certain  qualification,  such  as  an  examination  in  one 
of  the  universities  — a degree  in  a university  at 
least,  and  for  the  higher  grades  I would  require 
honours,  and  in  the  really  tip-top  schools  perhaps 
first  class  honours.  I would  make  the  position  of 
the  Intermediate  teacher  an  attractive  one,  so  as 
to  draw  in  the  able  young  men  of  the  country. 

12264.  I think  the  system  you  advocated  was  a 
joint  system  of  inspection  and  examination? — Yes. 
I would  have  written  examination  as  well  as  oral. 

12265.  You  do  not  mean  a general  examination, 
such  as  that  which  exists  now  ? — Not  the  same  as 
that.  The  examinations  would  be  held  in  the  schools 
as  units  in  the  first  place — both  written  and  oral ; 
then  the  inspectors  might  select  (or  the  teachers,  after 
some  time,  might  select)  the  boys  that  would  compete 
for  the  exhibitions  to  go  to  the  universities. 


12266.  In  proposing  three  distinct  courses,  it  is 
not  your  idea,  I suppose,  that  these  three  courses 
should  exist  in  all  schools?— No,  I think  one  course 
should  be  sufficient  to  constitute  an  Intermediate 
school.  I think  in  the  cities  mostly  you  would  have  ■ 
the  commercial  course,  but  I think  you  would  have 
scientific  courses  throughout  the  country. 

12267.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  advocated  that, 
instead  of  a distinct  scientific  course,  there  should  be 
certain  scientific  subjects  which  might  be  taken  up 
either  as  part  of  the  classical  or  as  part  of  the  com- 
mercial course? — What  I say  with  regard  to  science 
is,  that  I would  put  some  science  in  the  classical 
course,  but  it  should  be  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
classics  ; and  then,  in  the  scientific  course,  I am  rather 
diffident  about  getting  rid  of  Latin  altogether,  but  I 
would  leave  that  to  the  Commission. 

12268.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — I do  not  quite 
understand  the  principle  of  distributing  the  grant  be- 
tween the  different  schools  in  your  ideal  scheme.  You 
take  the  school  as  the  unit  instead  of  taking  the  pupil? 
— Yes. 

12269.  But  how  would  you  determine  whether  one 
school  was  to  get  more  than  another,  and  also  how 
much  more  it  was  to  get  than  another  ? — By  the 
numbers  and  efficiency — not  altogether  by  the  num- 
bers, because  the  smaller  school  must  be  specially- 
considered. 

12270.  We  distinguish  between  the  two  classes  of 
schools;  take,  first, the  schools  that  we  may  call  the  ordi- 
nary schools  of  the  country,  and  then  take  the  smaller 
ones ; you  are  aware  that  in  bur  system  of  primary 
education,  the  system  of  the  National  Education 
Board,  there  is  such  a distinction — the  small  schools 
are  paid  upon  a system  of  capitation  when  below 
a certain  number.  But  take  the  ordinary  Inter- 
mediate schools ; the  basis  of  distribution  would  be  a- 
capitation  grant,  the  school  being  up  to  a certain 
level  ascertained  by  inspection,  and,  I suppose,  by 
examination? — Yes,  I think  I would  make  three 
grades — first,  second,  and  third. 

12271.  What  would  constitute  the  difference  in  the 
grades  ? — Efficiency,  and  number  of  classes. 

12272.  These  grades  would  result  in  a difference  of 
rate  of  payment  ; there  would  be  a higher  capitation 
rate  and  a lower  capitation  rate,  and  a middle  capita- 
tion rate  ? — I would  not  allow  any  school  to  be 
ranked  as  first  grade  that  had  not  a Senior  Grade, 
and  I would  not  allow  any  school  to  be  ranked  as 
second  grade  except  it  had  a Middle  Grade. 

12273.  The  school  should  be  fully  organised,  and 
also  come  up  to  a prescribed  level  of  efficiency? — Yes. 

12274.  Then  you  would  pay  on  a rate  of  capitation 
grant,  the  rate  of  capitation  being  arrived  at  in  some 
manner  to  be  settled  afterwards? — Yes. 

12275.  That  is  for  the  ordinary  schools.  Now  for 
the  small  schools.  You  propose  they  should  be  paid 
by  a higher  rate  upon  a system  of  grants? — They 
should  get  special  grants. 

12276.  Something  might  be  done,  perhaps,  by  ad- 
vancing loans  to  them,  repayable  on  easy  terms? — 
That  would  be  more  for  buildings.  It  would  help,  of 
course,  especially  the  straggling  schools. 

12277.  There  would  be  a difficulty  about  drawing 
on  our  capita],  but  a system  of  granting  loans  might  be 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a sound  investment  for  part 
of  our  capital? — I think  that  is  a capital  idea  ; it 
would  suit  the  class  of  schools  that  would  exist  in  a 
locality  of  such  a character  that  schools  would  be 
bound  to  get  to  a high  grade  after  a time. 

12278.  It  would  be  a test  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
people  interested  if  they  took  the  money,  not  as  a 
grant,  but  as  a loan:  it  could  be  made  repayable  on 
easy  terms  ? — Yes. 

12279.  I understand  your  system  as  an  ideal  system; 
now  let  us  come  to  the  question  of  the  transition. 
How  would  you  work  up  to  your  ideal  system  from 
what  we  have  at  present? — Well,  even  with  the 
present  system  (I  will  go  this  length  as  the  system 
stands,  without  any  powers  at  all  from  Parliament),  I 
think  the  Board  ought  to — and  ought  to  have — 
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perhaps  I had  better  leave  that  out,  and  simply  say 
that  they  ought  in  the  future  to  insist  upon  a certain 
size  for  a school,  upon  certain  furniture,  upon  certain 
sanitary  arrangements — certain  things  that  can  be  cer- 
tified by  an  architect,  for  instance.  That  is  number  one. 

12280.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  whether 
that  can  be  done  under  the  present  powers  of  the 
Board,  you  think  that  what  you  have  now  mentioned 
ought  to  be  done  1 — That  ought  to  be  done. 

12281.  In  addition  to  that,  taking  the  more  purely 
educational  side  of  the  case,  what  else  would  you 
suggest  ? — Inspection.  As  I have  already  observed,  I 
have  only  one  objection  to  inspection  as  a condition 
precedent  to  the  granting  of  exhibitions  and  results 
fees,  and  that  is  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
struggling  schools,  and  to  oral  examination,  should  the 
marks  be  taken  into  account  for  awards,  and  that  is 
that  it  would  lead  to  suspicion. 

12282.  Bemember  there  are  two  things — at  least 
these  two,  and  there  may  be  others — you  can  either 
establish  certain  conditions  as  conditions  precedent, 
without  which  no  grant  at  all  can  be  made,  or  you  can 
have  a system  of  grants  varying  with  the  results  of 
the  inspection  or  examination  on  which  the  grant  to 
the  school  would  depend! — Taking  inspection  as  a 
condition  precedent,  I suppose  that  would  cover  also 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  perhaps  the  examina- 
tion of  classes  in  certain  subjects. 

12283.  Remember,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  in 
this  particular  matter,  we  are  taking,  not  the  pupil, 
but,  the  school,  as  the  unit? — Are  you  dealing  with  it 
as  it  exists  under  the  present  system? 

12284.  I take  it  that  you  are  explaining  what  can 
be  done  under  the  present  system.  The  inspector 
would  go  to  the  school  and  report,  not  on  the  pupils 
individually,  but  on  the  school  as  a whole?— That 
seems  to  me  to  be  fair,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small 
schools.  There  are  schools,  at  present  in  the  country 
which  would  be  quite  unable  to  pass  an  inspector,  and 
I think  you  ought  to  devise  some  means  of  qualifying 
them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  inspection  before 
you  insist  upon  inspection. 

12285.  I am  not  expressing  any  view  upon  the 
matter ; all  I am  seeking  to  get  at  is  your  view  ?— My 
view  is  that  at  present  you  cannot  provide  the  funds, 
and  therefore  I cannot  go  further  than  what  I have  said. 

12286.  Suppose  we  had  got  unlimited  powers  ? — Well 
that  is  another  scheme  ; I think  it  would  be  better  if 
we  kept  to  the  present  scheme  first.  I say  I would  not 
have  inspection  at  first,  because  you  would  destroy  a 
number  of  small  schools  in  the  country  if  you  imposed 
that  condition  upon  them. 

12287.  Why  do  you  propose  it,  then  ? — I propose  it 
to  put  it  aside,  and  a fortiori  I would  put  aside  the 
system  of  oral  examination. 

12288.  I understood  you  to  propose  it  in  the  sense 
of  recommending  it  as  a thing  to  be  done  ? — I am  not 
recommending  it  as  a thing  to  be  done  under  the 
present  system,  because  it  cannot  be  done,  and  though 
I am  altogether  against  the  present  system. 

122S9.  Your  idea  is  that  the  present  system,  as  a 
system,  is  incapable  of  being  amended  ? — It  cannot  be 
amended  ; the  only  thing  is  that  you  can  insist  upon 
buildings  of  a certain  character. 

12290.  And  you  would  rather  leave  it.  as  it  is  than 
subject  it  to  a process  of  tinkering  ? — I would. 

12291.  Bev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  you  did  not 
quite  understand  what  inspection  means  when  you 
said  that  you  objected  to  making  inspection  a condi- 
tion precedent.  Inspection  means  only  that  we  should 
know  what  the  state  of  the  school  was  ; it  does  not 
mean  (of  course  that  is  a separate  question)  what 
we  should  do  if  after  inspection  we  found  a school  did 
not  possess  the  qualifications  required  1 — I understand 
thoroughly,  and  what  I say  is  this,  that  the  first  class 
of  inspection  ought  to  be  required  for  every  school,  no 
matter  what  it  is ; there  must  be  a certain  size  of 
building  for  a certain  number  of  boys,  certain  arrange- 
ments, a certain  minimum,  at  least,  of  physical  ap- 
paratus, if  anything  in  the  way  of  chemistry  or  phy- 
sical science  is  going  on.  I say,  if  these  things  are 


not  there,  let  the  school  go  down  ; but  I object  to  going  1 <>■>■  2-. 1880 
any  further  than  that.  And  the  reason  that  I object  xbe  Most’Kev. 
to  the  further  inspection  is  this,  that  it  will  destroy  1’.  Foley,  d.d. 
the  small  schools,  which  cannot  do  better  than  they 
are  doing  unless  you  enable  them  to  do  better.  Now, 
according  to  the  present  system,  you  cannot  enable 
them  to  do  any  better ; therefore  I say  nothing  can 
be  done  in  that  direction  under  the  present  system. 

12292.  You  do  not  seem  to  apprehend  what  in- 
spection means  with  regard  to  those  very  things ; in- 
spection only  means  whether  we  should  have  the 
means  of  information  on  those  points.  What  we  shall 
do  when  we  get  that  information  is  another  question. 

Would  you  call  it  inspection  if  you  got  information  as 
to  a certain  size  of  school  ? — According  to  your  defini- 
tion I think  you  would,  but  I would  not.  Suppose 
you  got  the  headmaster  to  certify  a school  as  of  a 
certain  size,  would  you  call  that  inspection  ? Suppose 
you  got  an  architect  to  go  down,  if  you  got  infor- 
mation of  that  kind,  it  would  all  be  inspection 
according  to  your  definition. 

12293.  What  we  call  inspection  is  that  we  should 
be  able  to  send  a person  down  to  the  place  who  would 
tell  us  what  the  tilings  are? — For  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction I am  taking  three  kinds  of  inspection — first, 
inspection  of  the  school  buildings,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  so  on  ; secondly,  inspection  of  methods  of 
teaching ; thirdly,  inspection  with  oral  examination. 

I say,  under  the  present  system,  you  can  only  have 
the  first ; I say  if  you  had  the  second  you  would 
destroy  a number  of  small  schools  who  are,  at  all 
events,  doing  some  good  work ; and  I object  to  the 
third  because  it  is  uneven,  and  would  expose  the 
Board  to  the  charge  of  partiality. 

12294.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Coming  back  to 
the  point  we  have  passed  away  from,  you  think  we 
should  proceed  gradually  from  the  present  to  the  ideal 
system.  I want  to  know  your  view  as  to  how  that 
transition  could  be  made  ? — The  first  thing  would  be 
to  obtain  powers  from  Parliament. 

12295.  Supposing  we  had  obtained  those  powers?' 

—I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  years. 

12296.  Supposing  we  had  those  powers,  would  you 
propose  to  introduce  inspection  along  with  the  exa- 
mination, or  to  drop  the  examination  as  the  inspection 
was  introduced? — I think  that  would  be  the  way,  in- 
spection working  out  exclusively  written  examination. 

12297.  The  reason  I put  the  question  is  this.  A 
great  many  people  have  been  advocating  a system  of 
inspection  combined  with  the  present  system  of  exa- 
mination. That  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  would  put  schools  under  a second 
possibly  irksome  restriction  instead  of  only  one  as  at 
present? — I think  so. 

12298.  You  think  that,  according  as  we  work  the  in- 
spection in,  we  should  work  the  examination  out? — Y es. 

12299.  You  do  not  at  all  object  to  examination  as 
a test  of  the  work  of  the  school? — Not  at  all ; I think 
oral  examination  is  very  necessary  in  the  case  of 
certain  subjects,  such  as  physics  and  chemistry,  the 
pronunciation  of  French,  and  still  more  the  pronun- 
ciation of  English. 

12300.  And  every  schoolmaster  has  examinations 
in  his  school  ? — Yes. 

12301.  But  what  you  object  to  is  the  competi- 
tive examination  between  schools  all  over  the  country  ? 

— Exactly — and  that  oral  examination  should  be  taken 
into  account  under  the  present  system. 

12302.  Supposing  we  have  got  gradually  worked 
up  to  your  new  system,  the  money  then  would  be 
given  to  the  ordinary  schools  on  the  basis  of  a capi- 
tation system,  the  rate  of  capitation,  as  I understand 
it,  varying  with  the  organisation  of  the  school  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  school? — Yes ; especially  the  edu- 
cational efficiency. 

12303.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
the  expenditure — to  the  question  of  how  that  money 
given  to  the  schools  should  be  expended  ? — Chiefly  on 
providing  an  efficient  staff, 

12304.  I find  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  (I  do  not  know  whether  the  regu- 
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lFeb-  ^L1899-  lation  is  strictly  carried  out  or  not ; that  is  anotl.er 
The  Most  Rev.  question)  that  the  money  granted  by  the  Department, 
P.  Foley,  D.D.  to  the  schools  should  be  expended  in  any  way  the 
Department  should  require  ? — That  would  be  a de- 
sirable power  for  your  Board  to  have. 

12305.  It  would  secure  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  money  ; we  might  require  that  a certain  num- 
ber of  efficient  teachers  should  be  employed,  and  that 
those  teachers  should  be  paid  a sufficient  salary  ? — 
Yes. 

12306.  You  are  aware,  from  the  interest  you  take 
in  the  working  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Education 
Board,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  actually  made 
by  that  Board,  in  the  case  of  a certain  class  of  schools 
— the  Convent  National  Schools  which  are  paid  by 
capitation — within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes. 

12307.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — Not  the 
slightest. 

12308.  I had  a large  part  myself  in  getting  it  made, 
because  I found  it,  at  all  events,  freely  stated  that 
in  some  cases  teachers  employed  in  schools  of  that 
class  were  underpaid.  It  seemed  advisable  to  guard 
against  that  by  having  a definite  rule,  so  the  rule  was 
made,  and,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  your  extensive 
diocese,  it  has  not  led  to  any  friction  at  all,  has  it  1— 
Not  a bit. 

12309.  And  you  think  a corresponding  change 
should  be  made  in  the  Intermediate  system  ? — I do. 

12310.  Now  with  regard  to  State  interference.  At 
present  there  is  a large  amount  of  State  interference, 
is  there  not,  with  Intermediate  schools— that  is,  taking 
the  Intermediate  Board  as  representing  the  State 
authority  ?— There  is  some ; I would  not  call  it  a large 
amount. 

12311.  We  fix  the  programme,  and  we  also  regu- 
late the  way  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  because, 
as  long  as  we  go  on  holding  written  examinations', 
and  exclusively  written  examinations,  those  subjects 
that  cannot  be  tested  by  widtten  examinations  are 
bound  to  go  to  the  wall.  That  is  the  form  of  interfe- 
rence we  have  at  present ; do  you  think  that  is  a 
very  useful  form  of  State  interference,  with  the  work 
of  a school — to  have  the  school  tied,  hand  and  foot;  by 
a programme  imposed  by  an  external  body— a common 

programme  for  all  the  schools  of  the  country  ? It  is 

not  a good  system  at  all. 

12312.  There  is  another  kind  of  State  interference 
-directed  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff 
•of  the  school ; you  do  not  think  that  objectionable  ? — 

■ On  the  contrary. 

12313.  And  that  is  just  the  kind  of  State  interfe- 
rence we  have  not  got  at  present,  is  it  not  ? — We 
require  it  very  badly. 

12314.  Supposing  it  went  the  length  of  having 
registration  of  teachers,  and  that  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  in  a school  receiving  grants  of  public 
money  unless  the  teacher  was  registered  as  a duly  qua- 
lified, efficient  teacher,  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
that? — No,  if  the  schools  were  allowed  a little  time. 

12315.  You  do  not  think  it  would  lead  to  the  down- 
fall of  religion  in  this  country,  or  anything  of  that 
. sort  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

12316.  One  question  more.  I notice  here,  in  the 
beginning  of  your  printed  paper,  that  Father  Cullen, 
who  signs  your  evidence  with  you,  is  described  as 
Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Carlow.  As  outsiders  might 
-think  from  this  that  the  position  thus  indicated  was 
.an  ecclesiastical  position,  it  might  be  well  if  you 
-explained  what  his  position  in  fact  is  ? — That  means 


that  he  is  in  charge  of  the  lay  department.  Carlow 
College  is  divided  into  two  departments,  and  Father 
Cullen  is  the  president  of  the  lay  department. 

12317.  But  he  is  as  much  in  an  educational  position 
as  any  of  the  others  ? — Yes. 

12318.  Just  a last  point.  You  have  made  a number 
of  recommendations  here,  all  based  on  the  supposition 
that  we  get  extended  powers  ? — Yes. 

12319.  You  evidently  have  not  the  extraordinary 
idea  which  seemed,  at  least  before  this  Commission 
began  its  work,  to  have  been  somewhat,  widespread, 
that,  under  the  present  Act — as  it  is  described  in  its 
title  as  an  Act  “to  promote  Intermediate  Education 
in  Ireland” — we,  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Education  under  that  Act,  could  do  everything  that 
we  considered  calculated  to  promote  that  object? — 
On  the  contrary,  I know  that  you  are  tied  vei'y  much. 

12320.  Some  people  think  we  can  do  anything  we 
like,  and  blame  us  for  not  having  carried  out  these 
reforms.  I take  it  you  do  not  ? — I do  not  at  all. 

12321.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.  — One  question  with 
regard  to  the  suggestion  (which  has  a great  attraction 
for  me,  and  also  for  you,  I suppose)  that  we  should 
help  the  struggling  schools  by  a loan? — Yes. 

12322.  Can  you  see  any  way  by  which  this  objec- 
tion can  be  met — that  a loan,  as  a method  of  invest- 
ment, could  be  given  with  great  advantage  to 
rich  schools,  but  if  a school  was  utterly  strug- 
gling, and  required  the  annual  grant  for  really 
keeping  up  its  system — is  that  a school  that  you 
could  safely  lend  money  to  with  the  hope  of  getting  it 
repaid  ? — It  would  depend  upon  whether  the  security ' 
would  be  forthcoming  or  not. 

12323.  I have  very  great  doubt  about  that? — Then 
the  Commissioners  should  not  advance  the  money. 
What  I say  is,  that  if  solvent  security  is  offered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  what  objection  could  you  have?  If 
no  such  security  is  offered,  then  you  do  not  lend  the 
money. 

12324.  I grant  that  it  would  do  a certain  amount 
of  good,  but  as  to  expecting  that  it  would  do  the  par- 
ticular good  of  helping  struggling  schools  that  wanted 
help  if  you  limited  it  to  a loan,  I greatly  fear  it  would 
not  have  that  effect? — But  I would  not  limit  it  to  a 
loan. 

12325.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  fall  in  with 
my  suggestion  : the  giving  of  loans  would  be  a way  of 
Extending  the  help  we  could  give ; whereas  we  could  not 
expend  our  capital,  we  might  invest  a certain  amount 
of  it  in  loans  ?— Yes. 

12326.  Chairman. — You  think  we  ought  to  en- 
couragesmall  schools  in  places  where  there  wereno  other 
schools  ?— Provided  the  population  was  up  to  a certain 
mark. 

12327.  Provided  there  was  a sufficient  number  of 
students  ? — Yes. 

12328.  I want  to  know  your  idea  of  what  would  be 
the  minimum  number  of  students  attending  such  a 
school  ?—  I think  from  twenty  to  twenty-five. 

12329.  Because  1 observe  that  results  fees  are  ob- 
tained by  some  schools  that  have,  I think,  as  few 
students  as  thirteen  ?— Yes ; ten,  of  course,  is  all 
your  rules  require. 

12330.  I know;  but  when  we  are  asked  to  give 
special  encouragement  to  a particular  class  of  schools, 

I wanted  to  know  as  clearly  as  I could  the  class  you 
had  in  your  mind.  You  say  about  twenty-five 
students  ? — About  twenty-five. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  Brother 
J.  D.  Burke. 


Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  Burke,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork,  examined. 


12331.  Chairman. — I think  you  are  Principal  of 
the  Christian  Brothers’  School  in  Cork? — I am,  my  lord. 

12332.  I do  not  think  you  sent  in  a written  state- 
ment in  answer  to  our  questions  ? — No.  I was  re- 
quested to  give  you  some  information  on  the  state  of 
physical  and  chemical  science  in  our  schools  ante- 
cedently to  the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate  system. 


12333.  I think  it  would  be  more  convenient  now  if 
you  would  tell  us  your  views  in  your  own  words 
instead  of  my  asking  questions.  The  statement  that 
I have  been  furnished  with  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  ask  you  questions  ? — I have  a paper  pre- 
pared, my  lord,  which  I do  not  intend  reading,  but 
which  I will  hand  in.  It  may  be  useful.  The  sub 
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stance  of  that  I can  give  you,  and  I can  reply  to  any 
other  questions  -which  your  lordship  may  ask.  (Paper 
handed  in.) 

12334.  Proceed,  if  you  please? — Perhaps,  before  I 
give  you  any  evidence,  it  may  be  well  that  your  lord- 
ship,  his  Grace,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission may  have  some  idea  of  our  establishment  in 
Cork.  This  is  a souvenir  (handing  in  picture)  which 
we  got  up  twelve  months  ago,  and  I thought  it  would 
convey  to  you  some  idea  of  our  schools.  The  schools 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  and  you  will  see  to  the 
left  a manual  instruction  school  and  laboratory  com- 
bined— a building  that  we  are  just  getting  up.  It  will 
be  asra  memorial  to  Gerald  Griffin,  and  it  will  cost,  when 
complete  with  all  its  fittings  for  manual  instruction, 
chemical  laboratory,  and  engine-room,  about  £2,000. 
Then  we  have  a large,  science  hall,  which  you  will  see 
on  the  principal  building  with  a large  glass  dome. 
That  gives  you  an  idea  of  our  principal  establishment 
in  the  city ; then  we  have  two  branch  establishments, 
Sullivan’s-quay  and  Blarney-street,  besides.  His 
Grace,  I know,  is  very  much  interested  in  manual 


instruction,  and  this  picture  gives  the  school  as  it  Feb.  22, 1899. 
"!1  b«-  Rev.  Brother 

12335.  The  manual  instruction  school  ? — Yes.  Then  J.  D.  Burke, 
this  is  our  playground,  with  the  Intermediate  boys 
undergoing  drill  (handing  in  photographs).  They  are 
under  the  special  charge  of  a drill  master.  This  is  a 
museum  that  we  have  got  up  through  all  the  schools — 
an  industrial  museum,  showing  the  progress  of  articles 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  stage  (handing 
in  another  photograph).  This  museum  runs  through 
twelve  or  thirteen  rooms.  This  photo  is  the  interior 
of  our  science  hall,  giving  different  views  of  it.  These 
photos  show  the  cases  of  instruments.  I thought  that 
it  might  interest  you  to  see  just  what  we  are  doing. 

12336.  I think  now,  before  you  begin  your  state- 
ment, that  as  we  have  just  come  to  the  time  of  our 
usual  adjournment,  we  may  as  well  adjourn  till  a 
quarter  after  two? — Very  well,  my  lord. 

[For  continuation  of  the  evidence  of  this  witness, 
see  p.  645  yrosf.] 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 


Robert  Atkinson,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  of  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 

examined. 


12337.  You  are,  I think,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and 
Philology  in  Dublin  University  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

12338.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  teaching  modern  Irish  in 
our  Intermediate  schools  ? — Well,  I had  not,  of  course, 
time  to  prepare  any  specific  statement  about  the 
matter,  but  I have  jotted  down  some  notes. 

12339.  I believe  it  was  only  this  morning  that  you 
were  aware  you  were  to  be  examined  ? — Yes.  Before 
coming  here  I jotted  down  a few  items  that  I thought 
I might  expound,  which  would  practically  convey  what 
I have  to  say  about  the  matter.  First,  I think  I ought  to 
say  that  I have  for  the  study  of  Irish  a very  deep  sym- 
pathy. I say  that  on  my  own  behali,  because  I think  it 
has  been  held  that  partly  my  action  was  stimulated  by  a 
dislike  to  the  language.  I have  spent  a large  portion 
of  my  life  over  it,  and  I have,  as  I say,  a deep  sympathy 
for  it,  but  it  is  from  its  philological  and  arclueologieal 
side ; and  as  I think  that,  in  reference  to  children,  it  is 
not  a useful  subject  to  instruct  them  in,  I thought 
that  I was  bound  to  make  that  statement  in  public 
under  my  own  words.  In  the  first  place,  I have  to 
say  that  in  looking  at  the  examination  papers  for  any 
year,  and  comparing  (as  I have  the  first  one  here  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  1896)  the  Greek  with  the  so-called 
Celtic  (by  Celtic  I mean  of  course  Irish,  and  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  on  that  score),  I could  not  but  feel 
that  the  one — the  Greek  paper — represents  a very 
serious  study, — attention  paid  to  the  thing  for  a long 
time  and  by  competent  teachers  in  matter  that  was  not 
capableof  being  disputed.  In  the  I rish,  on  the  other  hand, 
I found  what  I could  scarcely  regard  as  a very  definite 
body  of  knowledge  at  all — a few  sentences  of  easy 
words,  and  the  grammar  of  such  a nature  that  I could 
not  regard  it  as  containing  in  itself  almost  any 
element  of  training.  The  difficulties  in  the  one  are 
simply  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  in  the  other,  and 
the  time  that  would  have  to  be  spent  in  preparing 
from  the  beginning  that  Greek  paper,  I should  think, 
could  scarcely  be  calculated  at  less  than  fifty  times 
the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a fair 
answer  in  that  Celtic  paper.  But  I do  not  wish  to 
take  up  your  time  with  detailed  criticisms  of  these 
questions,  with  many  of  which  I could  certainly  find 
fault, “not  because  they  are  wrongly  put,  but  because 
the' children  who  would  have  to  answer  them  would 
be  necessarily  under  extreme  difficulties,  partly  from 
variations,  in  the  text  and  partly  from  the  obscure 
nature  of  the  constructions.  It  would  depend,  I think, 
to  a certain  extent  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  explanation  he  would  give  of  certain 
things,  and  possibly  there  might  be  a good  deal  of  con- 
test, in  the  judgment  even  of  experts,  as  to  which  was 


the  right  explanation  ; but  it  is  not  a matter  for  chil-  Robert 
dren  to  handle,  nor  for  young  people  even.  One  of  my  Atkmao 
reasons  for  adverting  to  that  is  because  I do  not 
regard  this  language  as  in  a settled  state.  There  are 
numerous  patois,  but  there  is  no  standard  of  speech 
absolutely  accepted  by  everybody.  There  may  be 
made  an  arbitrary  standard,  of  the  fifteenth,  the  six- 
teenth, or  the  seventeenth  century — -what  you  please 
— and  it  has  been  attempted  to  make  an  arbitrary 
standard  by  assuming  some  written  form — some 
written  form  that  has  attained  the  dignity  of  print — 
and  following  that.  But  there  is  no  general  con- 
currence of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  proper 
form,  and  the  result  is  that  even  in  this  first  poem 
which  is  mentioned  here — the  Lay  of  Oisin — I find 
serious  differences  in  the  form  of  the  words  in  two 
editions,  the  one  given  by  the  examiner  here  in  this 
paper,  and  the  other  given  by  the  examiner  in  his 
own  text.  I do  not  blame  him,  my  lord,  at  all, 
but  the  facts  are  that  in  these  variations  the 
child’s  mind  must  be  confused.  In  the  case  of  Greek 
or  Latin,  or  French,  you  have  a perfectly  definite 
spelling,  definite  declensions,  definite  forms,  a defi- 
nite syntax,  aud  so  on.  But  in  this  Irish  matter  that 
is  given,  it  is  not  definite  in  its  nature.  The  spelling 
varies.  Now,  the  spelling  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  in  Irish.  The  graphic  system — the  method  by 
which  they  write  it — is  very  subtle  and  very  excellent, 

I should  say,  and  I have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
the  modem  attempts  to  change  it  or  to  modify  it 
in  any  way.  But  it  needs  a study  of  phonetics  to 
comprehend  exactly  what  is  that  method  of  graphic 
writing,  aud  as  yet  the  editors  and  examiners — 
teachers,  broadly — have  net  attained  to  a knowledge 
of  what  precisely  the  scope  and  aim  of  that  method 
is.  Therefore,  they  cannot  be  in  agreement  upon  it ; 
and  were  it  even  so,  they  themselves  would  have  the 
further  difficulty  that  one  patois  differs  from  another. 

You  cannot  bring  together  the  North  and  the  South 
on  terms  of  equality ; their  forms  vary  slightly.  Now, 
that  variation  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  educated  people  to  comprehend  each 
other,  because  they  can  allow  for  the  play  of  varia- 
tion ; but  a child  cannot.  If,  therefore,  a child  from 
the  West,  or  from  the  South,  were  to  hear  a child 
from  the  North  speak,  they  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  understanding  each  other,  but  there  would  still  be 
more  difficulty  in  either  of  them  undeistanding  a 
printed  text  written  in  language, let  us  say,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  perhaps  not  in  his  dialect. 

It  must  be  to  a child  (I  am  speaking  of  boys  and 
girls  of  14  or  15)  a circumstance  of  the  utmost  con- 
fusion to  find  this  variation  of  spelling — a variation 
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in  spelling  which  your  lordship  can  see  in  a moment 
on  comparing  one  of  these  copies  with  another.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  what  a different  spelling  there 
is.  But  I do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  that.  The 
sounds  are  different  in  the  different  dialects,  and 
that  also  would  make  a difference,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  in  reading,  some  children  would  have  a diffi- 
culty, because  possibly  it  would  not  be  in  their 
dialect,  or  would  not  be  written  by  a man  who  spoke 
their  dialect ; it  would  confuse  them,  and  the  explana- 
tion would  probably  be  misunderstood.  Again,  it  is 
a very  serious  thing  to  understand  precisely  what 
these  subtle  marks  are,  of  aspiration  and  ellipsis  so- 
called.  Now,  the  explanation  of  these  two  pheno- 
mena is  perfectly  clear  to  scholars,  as  plain  as  anything 
can  be  made ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them 
clear  to  children,  and  I doubt  very  much  whether, 
unless  there  was  a considerable  knowledge  of  philology 
beforehand,  it  could  be  explained,  even  with  the  best 
knowledge  and  with  the  best  will  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  to  children  of  15.  Therefore,  asking 
questions  as  to  what  these  aspirations  and  ellipses 
mean,  seems  to  be  of  dubious  gain,  even  supposing 
that  the  child  knew  by  heax’t  what  the  answer  was. 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  agreement  in  it. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  Welsh  and  Scotch  they  have  a 
Bible  which  has  been  very  carefully  elaborated 
through  some  generations,  and  you  see  it  now  with  a 
fairly  definite  method  of  spelling ; so  that  the  child, 
whether  he  be  a Welsh  child  or  a Scotch  child,  has 
already  a sort  of  definite  rule  which  he  will  follow  in 
that,  and  it  is  fairly  well  followed.  The  Irish,  unfor- 
tunately, are  not  in  that  condition,  and  perhaps  you 
will  understand  it  better  when  l say  that  some  years 
ago  (in  1858)  a Munster  Testament  was  printed — a 
Testament  was  printed  in  the  Munster  dialect,  because 
the  man  preaching  in  that  dialect  felt  that  the  other 
Testament  was  not  sufficiently  intelligible  to  his 
people.  You  have  the  New  Testament  printed  en- 
tirely in  that  dialect,  and  for  that  reason. 

12340.  May  I ask  what  the  other  Testament  was  1 
— The  other  Testament  is  the  Old  Testament  that  was 
done  by  O’Donnell,  which  has  been  modified  slightly 
in  separate  editions.  But  there  was  an  edition  pub- 
lished of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Archbishop  M'Hale, 
which,  undoubtedly,  was  good  Irish  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  the  Irish  he  spoke.  But  the  print — the  cor- 
rection of  the  press — is  a thing  to  be  astonished  at. 
The  dots  are  wrong  all  over  the  page ; it  would  need 
thirty  or  forty  alterations,  I suppose,  on  every  page 
before  anything  like  uniformity  could  be  produced  in 
this  text.  If  a child,  therefore,  was  desirous  of  getting 
an  exact  idea  of  what  the  forms  are  of  the  language, 
he  could  not  do  it.  He  is  shut  out  from  that,  what- 
ever book  he  takes,  for  whatever  book  he  takes,  if 
there  is  another  edition  of  it,  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
find  a different  spelling.  Then  the  eld  inflections  are 
very  subtle,  and  as  they  are  partially  spoiled  now 
because  the  people  have  forgotten  what  the  beautiful 
forms  of  the  old  Irish  were,  they  have  been  modified 
tid  libitum  by  sciolists  who  had  theories  to  enforce,  and 
who  had  not  the  knowledge  to  understand  the  ancient 
forms.  The  consequence  is  that  when  I look  now  at 
one  of  these  new  texts,  I am  absolutely  petrified  at  the 
variety,  and  cannot  understand  how  any  child  can 
leax-n  under  it  at  all.  And  what  are  these  texts  1 Old 
texts,  written  in  the  old  lauguage,  in  the  dialect  no 
doubt  understood  by  those  who  wrote  them,  but  which 
have  been  reduced  to  a sort  of  regularity  by  a most 
arbitrary  principle  which  resembles  only  that  story  of 
the  old  robber  who  had  a bed.  I need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  If  the  forms  of  a verse  are  too  short,  they  are 
made  longer  by  putting  in  a syllable  or  a word : if  they 
are  too  long,  they  are  made  short  by  cutting  it  out.  Not 
only  so,  but  these  old  forms,  not  being  undex-stood  by 
the  later  transcribers,  have  been  altered  by  them  into 
language  which  they  did  understand,  and  I have  given 
in  the  pi-eface  of  the  Book  of  Leinster;  which  I had 
the  honour  of  editing  for  the  Academy,  an  example  of 
what  the  modern  forms  are  when  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  ancient  forms  by  persons  who  do  not  under- 


stand the  ancient.  Now,  apart  from  these  marks  of 
aspiration  and  ellipsis — and  really  there  is  no 
agreement  upon  them  even  yet — I cannot  go  into  the 
technical  details  here,  my  lord ; it  would  not  suit ; 
but  I say  it  with  knowledge  of  what  I am  saying 
that  there  is  not  any  agreement  of  any  definite  kind 
as  to  where  aspiration  is  to  appear  and  whei-e  it  is 
not ; apart  fx-om  this,  the  confusion  is  seen  still  more 
definitely  in  the  inflections — the  inflection  of  the  nouns 
and  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs.  That,  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, is  very  complex,  but  vei'y  beautifully  regular, 
with  a subtlety  that  I can  only  admire  the  more 
I know  it.  But  that  was  foi-gotten,  aud  the  result 
of  it  is  that  these  fonns  have  been  modified  by 
persons  who — perhaps  no  blame  to  them — did  not 
understand  them.  They  put  it  into  something  that 
was  to  them  intelligible.  The  inflections  in  old 
Irish  are  quite  distinct,  ami  you  see  exactly  why  the 
thing  is  spelt  so,  and  why  the  aspii'ate  is  so  and  the 
ellipsis  is  so.  But  when  you  come  to  the  modern 
grammax-s,  that  is  all  gone.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  nouns,  you  cannot  tell  definitely  what  the  plural 
form  ought  to  be,  you  cannot  tell  what  the  inflections 
should  be  under  all  circumstances  of  the  adjectives 
in  conjunction  with  a noun ; so  that  as  a matter  of 
fact,  even  in  the  inflectional  forms,  the  child  cannot 
gain  any  training,  because  he  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  fox-m  is  the  right  one.  Certainly  he  would  not 
get  it  from  those  texts,  becaxise  there  they  are  in 
many  cases  given  at  x’andom.  The  conjugation  of 
the  verbs  is  yet  worse.  If  you  take  O’Donovan’s 
Grammar,  or  the  little  condensation  by  Dr.  Joyce, 
which  is  very  good  in  its  way,  but  vex-y  bad  in  its 
ultimate  result,  because  it  was  taken  from  a grammar 
which  was  not  itself  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
case — Dr.  O’Donovan’s  Grammarwas  made  partlyfronx 
those  older  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  partly  from  his  own  speculations  as  to  what 
euphony  meant.  Alterations  have  been  made  in  ox-der 
to  harmonise  with  what  they  call  a law  of  euphony, 
but  in  the  older  languages  it  was  not  euphony,  it  was 
inflection  that  conditioned  the  form,  and  it  was  not 
because  a thing  sounded  better  that  a “g”  was  added 
to  it,  but  because,  according  to  the  laws  of  vowel  or 
consonant  change  that  “ g ” had  to  x-eceive  such  and 
sxxch  a change.  Therefoi-e  I say  that  O’Donovan's 
Grammar  is  xxo  satisfactory  gxxide,  and  that  questions 
could  be  asked  upon  it  in  many  cases  to  which  I 
could  give  no  answer  at  all,  either  yes  or  no.  The 
smaller  grammar  is  yet  more  inadequate ; children 
cannot  tell,  if  they  wish  to  write  a composition, 
what  is  the  plural  of  certain  nouns — what  is  the 
form  for  them.  Therefore,  how  their  composition 
into  Irish  is  to  be  tested  I feel  a difficulty  in 
understanding,  save  by  the  arbitrary  method — the 
ipse  dixit,  in  fact,  of  the  examiner  himself.  Now 
into  the  difficulties  of  the  syntax  I do  not  want  to 
enter.  Those  difficulties,  I think,  his  Grace  referred  to 
on  one  occasion,  of  the  verb  “ to  be,”  are  indeed  very 
serious,  and  I had  occasion  to  see  that  in  editing 
Keating  (Thx-ee  Shafts) ; but  I never  thought  that 
children  of  14  or  15  would  be  submitted  to  the 
task  of  solving  these  difficulties.  They  are  difficulties 
for  a metaphysician,  but  not  for  a child,  to  solve. 
Of  course  the  case  would  be  very  different  if  we 
were  dealing  with  children  all  of  whom  spoke  from 
their  childhood’s  days  the  Irish  language  venxacularly, 
because  then  they  would  know  what  the  thing  was 
and  they  could  explain  it.  But  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult — I know  I should  not  undertake 
to  make  the  attempt — to  teach  a child  of  14  who 
had  not  a very  elaborate  training  in  Gi'eek  and 
Latin  beforehaixd,  axxd  some  knowledge  of  logic 
too,  the  complex  forms  of  these  Irish  verbs.  Then 
when  we  come  to  idioms  I see  a number  of  questions 
set  down  here  about  them.  Now,  idioms  are,  of 
course,  a bottomless  abyss  to  be  examined  in — you 
have  thousands  of  them  ; but  what  sort  of  test  is  it 
of  a child’s  knowledge  that  he  happens  to  know  or 
not  to  know  six  special  idioms  1 — It  is  not  a clue.  Of 
course  if  they  are  very  common  idioms,  then  it  would 
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be  shown  that  he  had  not  a knowledge  of  the  ver- 
nacular because  he  did  not  know  them,  but  if  the  boy 
has  to  learn  the  language  by  study,  then  he  ought  not 
to  know  these  idioms,  which  could  have  no  place 
organically  in  his  knowledge ; they  must  be  plastered 
•on.  He  could  not  learn  them  by  the  light  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  result  is  that  they  must  be  com- 
municated by  somebody;  he  must  get  thousands  of 
them  by  heart  in  order  to  stand  the  chance  of  answer- 
ing four  or  five  questions  on  a matter  of  mere  memory, 
and  not  in  any  way  of  cultivation  of  the  intellect’ 
which  is  desirable  in  education  as  such.  Not  only  is 
the  language,  as  I say,  so  unsettled  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  child  to  get  real  educational  training  out 
of  it,  such  as  he  can  get  from  almost  any  other 
language  I know,  but  there  is  extremely  little  litera- 
ture that  he  can  get  to  read.  If  a boy  learns  his 
French,  or  learns  his  Latin,  he  has  the  whole  world 
before  him  in  choice  of  what  to  read.  But  I have  been 
surprised  in  seeing  even  now,  after  so  many  years 
•during  which  the  beauties  of  Irish  literature  have  been 
talked  of,  how  little  has  been  done  that  really  could 
be  usefully  or  properly  brought  before  children. 
Those  stories,  my  lord , are  not  all  fit  for  children.  There 
is  a story  mentioned  here— “ Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda 
agus  Ghrainne,”  it  is  put  in  there,  and  they  are  ex- 
amined in  portions  of  it.  Well,  passages  are  selected, 
but  I assure  you  the  book  itself  is  not  fit  for  children’ 
and  I can  only  say  I would  allow  no  daughter  of  mine 
of  any  age  to  see  it.  Another  of  the  books — “ The 
Lay  of  Oisin  in  the  Land  of  the  Young”— that,  also, 
is  not  suitable  for  children,  but  not  from  that  point  of 
view.  Of  course,  as  folk  lore,  in  which  these  things 
appear  always  in  all  languages,  it  has  ils  value,  and 
Irish  has  a specific  value  in  this — that,  if  I may  say 
so,  it  is  nearer  to  the  sod.  It  has  scarcely  been 
touched  by  the  movements  of  the  great  literatures  ; it 
is  the  untrained  popular  feeling.  Therefore,  it  is  almost 
intolerably  low  in  tone— I do  not  mean  naughty,  but 
low ; and  every  now  and  then,  when  the  circumstance 
occasions  it,  it  goes  down  lower  than  low.  I cannot, 
and  would  not  here,  bring  forth  what  occurs  in  some 
of  these  books  that  are  quite  capable  of  being  got 
hold  of  by  children  if  they  choose  to  look  a little 
further  afield  and  see  what  there  is  to  read.  If  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  will  honour  me 
by  coming  to  my  rooms,  at  any  time,  there  I can  show 
to  them  in  private  what  I would  not  dare  to  say  now. 
It  is  not  from  any  desire  to  say  anything  in  disparage- 
ment of  others  that  I say  this,  but  from  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  children  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  chances 
of  this — Now  I feel  very  strongly  about  it  in  taking 
the  books  that  arc  put  down  in  these  examination 
papers.  If  I read  the  books  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
or  the  French  course,  in  almost  every  one  of  them 
there  is  something  with  an  ideal  ring  about  it— some- 
thing that  I can  read  with  positive  pleasure — some- 
thing that  has  what  tiie  child  might  take  with  him  as 
a ktema  es  aei — a perpetual  treasure ; but  if  I read 
these  Irish  books,  I see  nothing  ideal  in  them,  and  my 
astonishment  is  that  through  the  whole  range  of  Irish 
literature  that  I have  read  (and  I have  read  an  enor- 
mous range  of  it),  the  smallness  of  the  element  of 
idealism  is  most  noticeable;  and  children,  my  lord, 

I contend,  cannot  live  without  ideals,  and  should  not 
be  brought  up  without  them.  And  as  there  is  very 
little  idealism  there  is  very  little  imagination.  I owe 
a deep  debt  to  Matthew  Arnold,  which,  please  God, 

I shall  pay  someday  in  writing,  for  what  he  has  said 
about  that  subject  of  imagination.  The  Irish  tales, 
as  a rule,  are  devoid  of  it  fundamentally.  They  have 
some  beautiful  thoughts, yes;  and  they  repeat  them,  but 
in  a very  mechanical  way— it  is  not  with  the  real  play  of 
imagination — and  no  child,  and  hardly  anyone,  child  or 
man  either,  would  find  himself  stirred  by  what  he  finds 
in  these  tales  of  pure  imagination,  as  he  will  find  in  the 
A rabian  Tales,  or  in  the  fairy  tales  of  some  other  nations. 
They  have  been  transformed,  much  as  Ossian  was 
transformed — I mean  the  Scottish  Ossian.  If  the 
original  texts  of  Ossian  had  been  printed  in  those 


da)-s,  very  little  result  would  have  followed,  but  it  is 
when  they  have  been  modified  by  those  cultivated  in 
European  literature  that  they  have  such  a wonderful 
effect.  Then  those  Welsh  tales,  the  Mabinogion,  when 
they  have  been  clarified  in  coming  through  our  Poet 
Laureate,  you  can  read  them  with  pleasure,  but 
if  you  read  them  in  their  native  form  they  are  not  the 
same — they  have  not  the  same  power  and  the  same 
joy.  But  these  Irish  books  stand  in  a very  different 
category  to  those  Welsh  tales.  And  what  of  modern 
literature,  my  lord  ? I find  their  books  (I  am  not 
attaching  any  blame  to  anyone  for  this)  written  in  an 
omnium  gatherum  of  forms — not  Munster,  not  Con- 
naught; and,  in  truth,  the  poetry  that  would  be 
poetry  to  a Munster  man  is  not  felt  by  the  Connaught 
man,  and  vir.e  versa.  And,  let  me  say,  that  is  not  a 
difficulty  that  has  been  pointed  out  by  me  for  the  first 
time,  for  when  studying  in  the  Franciscan  Monastery 
the  Liber  Hymnorum , I saw  there  a note  of  one  of  the 
provincials  or  chiefs  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  written 
upwards  of  200  years  ago,  containing  a request  sent 
to  Rome  that  there  should  be  two  provincials  instead 
of  one.  And  for  what  reason  ? “ Because,”  said  he, 
“ the  people  in  the  South  mock  the  people  in  the  North 
for  their  different  language  or  patois.”  Therefore,  the 
difficulty  is  one  that  has  been  felt  always.  That  might, 
I believe,  be  got  over  if  there  was  any  consensus  of 
opinion  to  adopt  one  set  of  forms,  but  as  yet  that  has 
not  been  obtained.  Now,  my  lord,  I do  not  want  to 
detain  the  Commission,  because  I have  said,  I think, 
sufficiently  what  I had  thought  on  those  three  grounds 
— the  vagueness  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  language, 
the  small  amount  of  available  literature  which  children 
can  or  should  read,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
literature  is  in  a form  which  could  scarcely  be  brought 
within  their  notice.  1 think  that,  although  it  should 
be  preserved  and  studied  carefully,  and  although  I have 
great  sympathy  for  it  in  the  older  stages,  yet  for  the 
young  it  is  eminently  unqualified,  and  if  I had  any 
advice  to  give  to  parents  throughout  Irelaud  I would 
say — “ Never  let  your  children  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  this — not  from  the  money  point  of  view,  not 
because  it  does  not  happen  to  be  merchandise,  not  be- 
cause it  does  not  happen  to  be  spoken  all  over  the 
world,  but  because  it  is  not  fitted  to  give  them  that 
which  promises  the  real  development  of  educa- 
tion.” 

12341.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I should  like  to  de- 
velop and  understand  more  fully  some  of  your  views. 
I understand  you  object  entirely  to  the  inclusion  of 
Irish,  even  as  an  optional  subject,  in  our  Intermediate 
system  ? — Yes. 

12342.  Upon  the  ground  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  has 
not  a sufficient  educational  value  to  justify  us  in  re- 
taining it? — Yes. 

12343.  But  you  would  agree,  of  course,  that  if  (lie 
study  of  Irish  has  educational  value,  it  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  omitted  from  an  Irish  system  of 
Intex-mediate  education  ?— If  so,  1 should  yet  hold 
that  there  were  objections  from  the  ethical  side. 

12344.  I will  endeavour  to  elicit  your  views  sepa- 
rately upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  question,  but  laying 
that  question  aside  for  the  moment,  and  taking  Irish 
as  a language,  if  it  has  educational  vsdxie  it  would  be  a 
strange  thing,  certainly,  if  it  were  not  included  in  an 
Irish  Intermediate  system  of  education.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  agree  ? — My  lord,  I have  said  so  definitely 
that  I do  not  think  it.  should  be  put  in,  that  I do  not 
wish  to  even  entertain  the  other  proposition  of  an 
“ if.” 

12345.  Very  well.  I understand  now  that  you  have 
no  suggestion  to  offer  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  laying 
apart  altogether  ethical  considerations.  Do  not  under- 
stand meas  undervaluing  them  if  they  are  well-founded; 
but  apart  altogether  from  those  considerations,  you 
do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  a discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion 1 — No,  not  in  that  form  in  which  you  have  put 

it,  because  I think  the  prior  consideration  rules  it 

that  I do  not  think  it  a proper  thing  that  children 
4 M 
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of  14  or  15  should  spend  their  time  in  learning  Irish, 
from  the  point  of  view  that  I have  stated. 

12346.  I understand  you  do  not  discuss  that 
question — the  question  of  whether  a language  that 
I assume,  for  the  purposes  of  the  question,  to  have 
educational  value,  and  which  happens  to  he  the  Irish 
language,  ought  or  ought  not  to  he  excluded  from 
the  Irish  system  of  Intermediate  education.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  its  educational 
value,  we  had  evidence,  which  I dare  say  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  through  the  means 
of  the  Press,  from  a number  of  learned  witnesses, 
adduced  here  by  Dr.  Hyde,  whose  names  I will  give 
you.  They  are  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  Professor  Stein,  of 
Berlin,  Dr.  Ernst  Windisch,  of  Leipsic,  Professor 
Zimmer,  of  Prussia,  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  of  Liverpool, 
Professor  Rhys,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Pro- 
fessor Dottin.  Are  you  aware  that  these  authorities 
were  all  of  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  study 
of  Irish  is  of  educational  value  ? — No,  my  lord,  I 
am  not  aware  of  that — not  even  yet ; because  I know 
these  men,  and  I know  that  it  is  their  opinion,  as  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  it  is  a very  useful  thing  for  study- 
ing, but  witli  regard  to  educational  advantages,  as  I 
am  talking  of  them  now,  for  children,  I am  not  aware 
that  their  judgment  has  been  expressed  to  that  effect, 
or  that  if  it  had,  I would  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  foreigners  in  respect  to  this 
matter  of  Irish  children’s  education. 

12347.  Those  are  two  distinct  questions — first, 
whether  their  opinion  has  been  expressed,  and, 
secondly,  whether  their  opinion  is  of  any  value.  Am 
I to  understand  that  you  consider  their  opinion  to  be 
of  no  value  ? — No,  my  lord.  I want  the  question  put  a 
little  more  precisely,  and  I will  give  my  answer  to  you. 
As  I understand  the  paper,  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  educational  advantages. 

12348.  I think  it  is  better  to  come  to  the  letters 
themselves.  Theletterswerenotall  published,  butthose 
which  are  published  give,  according  tomyrecollection,  a 
substantially  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  others. 
This  is  a very  fair  specimen  of  the  letters  given  in  extenso 
in  the  daily  papers>of  the  15th  February.  Dr.  Kuno 
Meyer,  of  Liverpool,  writes  : “ If  Professor  Mahaffy  ” 
(that  is  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Professor  Mahaffy, 
which  you,  no  doubt,  saw  in  the  newspapers),  “ instead 
of  taking  the  opinion  of  two  such  men,  had 
applied  to  his  friend,  Whitley  Stokes ” You  recog- 

nise him  as  an  authority,  T am  sure  l — 1 recognise  all 
the  names.  We  know  each  other. 

12349.  “Or  to  any  of  the  Irish  scholars  whose 
learning  and  judgment  are  above  question,  he  would 
have  heard,  I am  sure,  that  Irish  literature  is  a mar- 
vellous manifestation  of  the  human  spirit,  and  in  its 
form  and  genius  in  prose  and  in  poetry  is  a true  and 
unique  literature.  As  for  the  value  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  a programme  of  Intermediate 
education  in  Ireland  ” — and  the  professor  goes  on  to 
give  several  reasons  for  retaining  it,  one  of  which  has 
special  reference  to  my  question:  “The  Irish  language, 
well  taught,  I regard  as  a first-rate  means  of  mental 
training.”  Do  you  agree  in  that? — I totally  object 
to  that  opinion. 

12350.  You  disagree  with  it? — I disagree  with  it 
from  every  point  of  view. 

12351.  I assure  you  I am  not  setting  up  any 
opinion  as  against  yours.  I am  only  bringing  out  the 
fact  that  you  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Irish  scholars 
whose  names  I have  mentioned,  and  of  whose  evi- 
dence this  is  a fair  specimen  ? — With  that  particular 
gentleman  whose  evidence  I now  hear  for  the  first 
time  I beg  to  difi'er  profoundly.  As  to  whether  the 
other  gentlemen  are  to  be  taken  as  accepting  his 
statements  or  not,  I do  not  know.  I can  only  answer 
them  definitely  when  they  are  put  definitely  to  me. 
If  the  opinions  of  the  others  were  given  me  seriatim, 
and  they  coincided  with  the  one  you  have  just  read, 
then  I should  give  the  same  reply  in  regard  to 
them. 

12352.  I will  read  another.  Professor  Rhys,  of 


Jesus  College,  Oxford,  writes  : “ I am  very  sorry  to> 
learn  from  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  that  some  educa- 
tionalists, who  know  nothing  about  the  Irish  lan- 
guage and  its  literature,  are  trying  to  persuade  your 
Commission  to  exclude  both  from  Irish  education.  It 
would  be  a great  pity  that  such  subjects  should  be 
interdicted  in  Ireland  itself,  and  thrown  more  than 
ever  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Irish  is  a highly- 
intellectual  idiom,  with  an  eminently  logical  syntax.” 
Does  this  gentleman  know  Irish  ? — I have  no  doubt 
that,  in  a way,  he  does. 

12353.  Is  he  professor  of  Welsh? — He  is  professor 
of  Welsh,  and  he  knows  Irish ; and  I concur  with  him 
in  the  last  clause. 

12354.  I may  tell  you  I am  examining,  as  a matter 
of  evidence,  into  a subject  upon  which  I am  quite 
as  ignorant  as  Professor  Mahaffy.  I would  not 
compete  with  him  in  any  other  respect,  but  in 
ignorance  of  the  Irish  language  I can  stand  on  the 
same  platform  as  Professor  Mahaffy,  and  from  that 
standpoint  I am  inquiring  into  the  facts:  “Irish 
is  a highly  intellectual  idiom,  with  an  eminently 
logical  syntax”?— Up  to  that  point  I thoroughly 
agree  with  him,  and  would  have  written  the  same 
myself.  I have  no  objection  whatever  to  that. 

12355.  “ Which  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  a good  deal 
in  the  future”—  (Well,  there  is  some  fulfilment  of  that 
prophecy  this  afternoon) — “ in  connection  with  the 
questions  which  the  early  ethnology  of  the  British 
Isles  has  to  dispose  of.  It  has  a large  literature  ” ? — 
Yes. 

12356.  “ In  which  the  foundations  of  a good  deal 
that  was  developed  into  the  romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  beginning  to  be  recognised  ” ? — I do  not 
doubt  it  a bit.  I agree  quite,  so  far. 

12357.  Then  there  seems  to  be  an  element  of 
romance  in  this  sod-begotten  literature  ? — That  is  an 
explanation  which  I would  not  acknowledge.  I am 
speaking  of  it  now  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
educational  advantage  of  the  thing,  and  I have  said 
myself  that  I have  the  strongest  possible  estimation 
for  the  language  itself  and  its  literature,  because  it 
was  nearly  autochthonous,  — in  the  study  of  the  origins 
of  mankind ; in  the  study  of  archteology  I think  it 
is  of  prime  importance ; but  I am  speaking  here  ex- 
clusively, and  I have  directed  myself  to  that  topic 
exclusively,  of  its  educational  advantages  in  reference 
to  children. 

12358.  I am  endeavouring  to  keep  these  two 
things  separate — educational  advantages,  and  the 
existence  of  a literature.  I will  deal  with  them 
separately.  There  is  another  gentleman,  M.  George 
Dottin  ? — I know  him. 

12359.  Well,  he  says  (I  will  not  read  the  whole) 
— “ From  this  point  of  view  ” — that  is,  the  literary 
point  of  view — “ Irish  literature  is  almost  as  con- 
siderable as  French  literature,  possessing  the  same 
qualities  and  the  same  defects — qualities  of  imagina- 
tion and  picturesqueness,  defects  of  composition  and 
expression.”  There  seems  to  be  a difference  of  opinion, 
de  gustibus  non  est ? — Just  so. 

12360.  I will  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  but, 
at  all  events,  you  recognise  that  on  the  question  of 
the  suitability  of  Irish  for  educational  purposes,  as 
well  as  upon  the,  perhaps,  more  interesting  question 
of  literature,  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion  ? — i would 
not  admit  that  he  speaks  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  thing  at  all ; he  says  precisely  what  I 
would  say — that  the  study  of  Irish  is  a valuable 
thing  towards  which  I have  urged  many  men.  I 
have  said,  and  I say  so  still,  that  there  is  immense 
value  in  the  study  of  the  old  Irish  language,  but 
that  value  is  a value  for  scholars  and  not  for 
children. 

12361.  The  sentence  I read  deals  undoubtedly  witli 
the  literature.  But,  now,  with  reference  to  the  other 
point ; “ You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  utility  and 
interest  of  teaching  the  Irish  language  in  Ireland.  I 
confess  to  you  that  I am  absolutely  astonished  that 
anyone  can  contest  the  utility  of  it.”  That  seems 
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rather  to  point  to  its  educational  value  ? — Yes  : for 
grown-up  people  I do  not  object. 

12362.  But  lie  was  asked  about  schoolboys  ? — He 
does  not  say  so  there. 

12363.  He  would  understand  that  Intermediate 
•education  is  not  applied  to  grown-up  people  ? — Do 
we  always  understand  what  the  relations  of  French 
people  are  1 and  is  a Frenchman  any  more  likely  to 
understand  the  relations  of  the  Irish  people  ? 

12364.  But  would  not  a Frenchman  understand 
what  Intermediate  education  meant? — If  Inter- 
mediate education  means  education  given  to  boys  of 
20,  of  course  my  argument  would  not  be  put  in  that 
form. 

12365.  This  may  be  all  true  with  reference  to  its 
utility  to  grown-up  people,  but  you  refuse  to  accept 
it  with  regard  to  boys  ? — Quite  so. 

12366.  My  reason  for  asking  these  questions  is 
really  the  great  interest  of  the  subject,  and  in  develop- 
ing your  views  do  not  understand  me  as  contesting 
them? — I am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  of  making  precise  what  I do  feel,  so 
that  I may  not  be  blamed  for  expressing  what  I do 
not  feel. 

12367.  Now,  you  told  us  in  a very  interesting 
manner,  of  the  large  number  of  different  dialects — 
patois  they  might  be  fairly  called — that  exist  in 
Ireland.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a • contem- 
porary literary  Irish  ? — No,  there  is  variation  of  all 
kinds. 

12368.  You  know-. of  course,  what  the  position  of 
England  is  in  that  respect,  and  that  there  is  what 
you  might  call  patois  spoken  iu  Somerset  and  Dorset. 
In  Dorsetshire  there  are  Barnes’s  poems — I dare  say 
you  know  them  ; and  then  there  is  a different  dialect 
in  Yorkshire  ; and  yet  there  is  such  a thing  as  literary 
English  ? — Yes. 

12369.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  contemporary 
literary  Irish  ? — I am  very  glad  you  have  asked  me 
that. 

12370.  The  question  seems  to  me  an  important  one  ? 
— The  point  of  the  thing  is  that,  if  there  had  been  a 
patois  written  phonetically  properly  by  anybody  com- 
petent, I should  have  welcomed  it  most  heartily.  I 
myself  have  transcribed  hundreds  of  pages  in  Munster 
patois  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  publishing  them, 
but  unfortunately  these  patois  are  often  mixed  indis- 
criminately. I know  of  no  book  in  which  there  is  a 
good  edition  accurately  given,  of  any  patois. 
And  of  literary  form,  generally,  there  is  nothing 
accepted  precisely  by  everybody  as  a standard.  Per- 
haps the  nearest  would  be  the  standard  I myself 
made  in  Keating’s  “ Three  Shafts  of  Death,”  which  I 
published,  and  I think  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  follow  that  edition, 
which  I brought  out  according  to  my  best  judg- 
ment. 

12371.  Amidst  all  the  confusion  of  these  different 
patois,  is  there  not  being  evolved  what  I may  call  a 
contemporary  Irish  for  literary  purposes?—  Well,  if  it 
is  being  evolved,  it  is  evolved  to  this  extent — that  it 
is  making  confusion  more  confounded,  because  now 
you  have  got  an  extra  edition,  and  if  somebody  else 
printed  the  thing  again,  it  would  be  different.  There 
is  not  a single  book  that  comes  out  but  I have  to  say, 
“ What  is  yOur  authority  for  this  or  that  form  ? Who 
is  your  guide  ?”  It  is  all  arbitrary  action  in  following 
these  matters,  and  there  is  no  definiteness;  a new 
edition  might  follow  that  of  the  seventeenth  century 
or  it  might  follow  my  edition,  but  more  probably  some 
idea  of  their  own  ; and  in  the  “ Gaelic  Journal  ” are 
they  not  mixed  together  in  absolute  higgledy-piggledy, 
•so  as  to  make  a result  that  not  Grimm  himself  could 
get  at. 

12372.  What  was  meant  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and 
the  other  authorities  to  whom  he  referred  when  they 
spoke  of  modern  Irish  ? — W ell,  God  knows.  \ 

12373.  Then  I suppose  I must  leave  it  so? — I 
think  so  ; I make  that  definite  statement — that  there 


is  no  absolute  standard  of  correctness  which  can  be  Ftb.  22, 1899. 
conformed  to  throughout,  if  they  were  speaking  of  R0bert 
certain  plurals  they  would  not  agree  on  them,  and  in  th  e Atkinson,  . . 
symposium  they  would  have  troubles  galore.  A '-i.  d. 
would  say  “ It  is  right,”  and  B would  say  “It  is 
wrong.” 

12374.  There  have  been,  in  recent  times,  books 
written  in  “ Modem  Irish  ” — 1 will  call  it  so  in  in- 
verted commas.  Does  your  ethical  objection  to  Irish 
literature  refer  to  modern  Irish,  or  ancient  Irish,  or 
both  ? — Not  to  modern.  None  of  the  men  E know 
now  would  ever  write  a naughty  book.  I thought  I 
had  made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  older  literature  in 
which  that  was  the  case. 

12375.  That  was  what  I understood  you  to  mean, 
but  I wanted  to  have  it  made  perfectly  clear.  Your 
ethical  objection  refers  only  to  the  ancient  literature  ; 
your  objection  to  the  modern  Irish  literature  is 
linguistic  rather  than  ethical? — Not  quite  that  either. 

There  is  partly  the  difficulty  of  the  want  of  a standard, 
but  let  me  put  this  also.  You  mentioned  Dr'.  Hyde. 

Well,  he  published  some  stories  —of  course  there  was 
nothing  ethically  wrong  about  them,  but  so  low!  I do 
not  want  to  know  about  the  vulgar  exploits  of  a dirty 
wretch  who  never  washed  his  feet,  and  who  put  that 
forward  ostentatiously — that  he  never  washed  his  feet 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  and  married  the 
Princess  So-and-so. 

12376.  But  is  not  that  interesting? — Interesting, 
possibly  so ; but  not  of  a kind  for  children  to  be  read- 
ing. I have  read  these  things,  and  know  what  I am 
talking  about. 

12377.  Yes,  I know ; and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  asking  you  so  many  questions  ? — I am  very  glad 
to  be  questioned. 

12378.  Dr.  Hyde  has  himself  written  books?— 

Yes. 

12379.  You  would  not  describe,  or  would  you 
describe,  the  language  in  which  he  writes  as  a 
patois  1 — No,  it  was  not  good  enough  for  a patois. 

I should  call  it  an  imbroglio,  melange,  an  omnium 
gatherum. 

12380.  Would  that  language,  whatever  be  its 
merits  or  defects,  be  understood  ? I suppose  there  is 
in  existence  a race  of  Irish  scholars  now '! — Oh,  we  all 
know  what  he  means  to  say  ; in  fact,  I may  say  in 
these  things  scholars  can  see  what  the  real  meaning  is, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty ; we  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  variations  in  spelling  that  an  extra  one  or  two, 
perhaps,  to  scholar's  does  not  matter. 

12381.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  classical  or 
ancient  Irish,  Professor  Mahaffy  made  a statement 
that  startled  me  somewhat.  He  did  not  profess  to 
give  it  as  hiS  own  opinion,  but  he  gave  it  as  the 
opinion  of  some  person  whom  he  did  not  mention,  but 
whom  he  regarded  as  a very  high  authority  on  the 
subject,  that,  laying  aside  religious  books,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a text-book  in  Irish  that  was  rrot 
either  silly  or  indecent.  Would  you  endorse  that 
statement  ? — I do  not  think  I am  bound  by  Professor 
Mahaffy’s  opinion  at  all. 

12382.  Then  I will  put  it  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
and  leave  Professor  Mahaffy  out  of  the  question? — 

I will  give  you  my  own  opinion  with  pleasure. 

12384.  I will  ask  you  now  to  give  your  own 
opinion  upon  that  point  ? — Then  I will  give  you  an 
example. 

12385.  Not  of  the  latter  class,  I hope,  but  of  the 
former — the  silly? — I shall  not  say  the  name  of 
it  or  anything,  but  there  was  a book  published  not 
very  long  ago — a large  book  in  two  volumes — in 
which  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  stories  given, 
and  there  is  a translation  of  them,  too.  Now,  all  I 
can  say  is  tirat  no  human  being  could  read  through 
that  book,  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  Irish 
matter,  without  feeling  that  he  had  been  absolutely 
degraded  by  contact  withit — filth  thatl  will  not  demean 
myself  even  to  mention.  Instances,  no  doubt,  are  not 
numerous  in  it,  but  they  are  there ; and  if  you  will  callat 
any  time  upon  mein  mv  rooms,  I will  show  you  them,  and 
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you  can  get  them  translated  by  anyone  who  would 
put  it  on  paper.  I have  had  to  go  through  it 
because  I am  excerpting  words  out  of  it  for  our 
dictionary. 

1 2386.  I am  quite  content  to  take  your  word  for  the 
nature  of  the  book  ; but  if  I were  to  state  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  an  ancient  Irish 
text-book  that  was  not  either  silly  or  indecent,  would 
I be  saying  the  thing  that  is,  or  the  thing  that  is  not  ? 
— You  would  not  say  exactly  what  I should  say.  Ii 
I were  to  express  an  opinion  about  it,  I would  say 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a book  in  which  there 
was  not  some  passage  so  silly  or  so  indecent  as  to 
give  you  a shock  from  which  you  would  not  recover 
during  the  rest  of  your  life. 

12387.  You  have  read  Aristophanes,  I suppose? — 
Yes  ; but  you  see  Aristophanes  is  one  of  a multitude. 
There  is  only  a limited  number  of  books  that  you  can 
get  to  read,  in  this  literature;  even  in  the  best, 
the  “ Book  of  Leinster,”  that  is  not  a book  for  children 
to  read.  I say  it  most  advisedly ; I put  it,  in  the 
preface  to  the  book,  and  was  satirised  for  so  doing,  as 
if  I was  condemning  the  whole  book ; but  I have  put 
it  that  there  are  passages  which  cannot  bear  transla- 
tion. It  is  not  that  the  language  itself  indulges  in  it, 
and  I have  said  again  and  again  that  it  is  not  very 
frequently  gross  and  hardly  ever  licentious  as  such, 
but  it  is  low  down  to  the  soil.  There  is  an  absence 
of  any  elevating  ideal,  and  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  coming  to  something  that  will  give  a 
modern  man  a shock  from  its  crude  realism,  if  I may 
say  so. 

12388.  Could  not  portions  of  these  books  be  set  for 
examination  ? — This  is  what  has  happened  in  one  of 
them  : the  student  can  get  the  original  edition  of  the 
book,  and  there  is  the  translation  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  you  get  a passage  with  a dozen 
lines  of  asterisks,  and  thereby  the  attention  of  the 
young  student  is  directed  to  that,  and  he  wants  to  read 
the  omitted  passage. 

12389.  Books  may  be  objectionable  in  either  of  two 
ways ; their  tendency  may  be  immoral,  or  they  may 
have  been  written  at  a time  at  which  coarseness  of 
expression  prevailed  to  an  extent  to  which,  I am  happy 
to  say,  it  does  not  prevail  at  present.  Is  your  opinion 
that  the  tendency  of  these  books  to  which  you  are  now 
referring  is  immoral,  or  is  it  that  they  contain  passages 
of  coarseness  which  might  be  cut  out  with  a pair  of 
scissors? — Yes,  the  latter  is  the  objection.  The 
tendency  is  rarely  licentious,  but  there  is  the  difficulty 
that  when  you  print  this  thing  you  suggest  to  the 
peison  reading  it,  if  it  is  only  a fragment  of  the  thing, 

“ Oh,  but  what  is  said  in  the  original  edition  of  it?” 
— and  he  goes  and  gets  that. 

12390.  Your  objection  to  these  books  is  that  they 
contain  passages  of  coarseness,  and  not  that  they  have 
an  immoral  tendency  ? — Yes. 

12391.  Is  not  that  a common  element  in  the  early 
literature  of  every  country  you  are  acquainted  with  ? 
— No,  it  is  found  in  some  books  only;  but  here  a 
thing  of  that  sort  will  occur  even  in  the  books  the 
children  may  get  hold  of — just  because  there  is 
such  a small  quantity  of  literature  available.  Are 
they  to  read  that  story  I have  mentioned  there 
because  they  can  get  it,  and  will  see  what  it  is,  and 
will  attempt  to  explain  it  ? 

12392.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Is  it  a peculiarity  of 
the  Irish  folic -lore,  or  does  it  extend  to  other  folk- 
lore ? — All  folk-lore  is  at  the  bottom  abominable. 
You  have  to  send  your  children  back  from  India,  not 
solely  because  of  their  health,  but  because  the 
language  of  the  people  in  the  streets  is  at  times  so 
defiling  in  its  nature  that  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
hear  it.  I know  what  folk-lore  is,  and  I would  not 
allow  any  daughter  of  mine  to  study  it.  When  you 
get  the  real  thing,  it  is  sometimes  very  different  to  that 
which  is  put  in  by  the  editor  with  a pair  of  scissors — 
the  real  thing  which  the  people  say,  when  no_t  trans- 
formed by  educational  influences — though  even  then 
it  can  be  bad  enough.  I know,  in  the  folk-lore  of 


European  people,  how  low  it  is,  aud  it  is  that  element 
which  I deprecate — bringing  that  in  as  a factor  in 
education.  These  tales  are  folk-lore  tales — of  course 
they  are ; and  it  is  precisely  because  they  are  folk-lore 
tales  that  1 object  to  them.  I have  asked  our  Irish 
speakers  “ Won’t  you  translate  ; Robinson  Crusoe,’  or 
some  book  of  that  kind,  and  let  the  people  have  some- 
thing that  they  can  read  ?” — but  they  will  not  do  it. 
If  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  books  translated — say 
the  story  of  J oseph  out  of  the  Bible,  or  anything  that  is 
neutral,  or  anything  that  would  be  likely  to  have  any 
elevating  influence  upon  the  children — and  I have 
asked  them  over  and  over  again  to  do  that — if  there 
were  those  books,  and  if  there  were  written  a good 
grammar  by  some  competent  person,  to  make  it  a 
good  study,  I would  say — “ Go  on  ;”  but  at  present  I 
am  bound  to  say  to  the  Irish  people  it  is  not  a fitting 
thing  now  for  their  children  to  study,  whatever  it. 
may  in  the  future  be  made. 

12393.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.  — These  ancient 
books  should,  according  to  you,  be  read  or  taught, 
if  taught  at  all,  in  an  expurgated  edition  ? — Most 
assuredly. 

12394.  You  would  not  object,  I suppose,  to- 
children  being  brought  up  upon  the  Arabian  Nights’ 
tales  ? — I do  not  object  at  all,  because  they  cannot  get 
the  unexpurgated  edition. 

12395.  Have  you  ever  happened  to  see  Sir  Richard 

Burton’s  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights? Yes- 

but  that  is  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  I think 
some  of  our  books  should  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key. 

12396.  The  objection  to  these  ancient  books  is,  that 
they  contain  passages— as  all  ancient  folk-lore  stories 
do— which  ought  to  be  expurgated.  I do  not  suppose 
auyone  would  differ  from  that.  Now,  with  reference 
to  the  " silly  ” division,  is  there  any  truth  in  the 
suggestion  2 — Billy  ! Well,  I think  my  best  answer  to 
that  will  be  to  ask  you  to  read  the  first  portion  of  the 
first  volume  that  was  published  by  the  Archaeological 
Society — the  “ Battle  of  Moira,”  the  "Feast  of  Dun 
na  n-gedh,”  and  if  you  read  that,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  silly,  then  I shall  desist  from 
any  further  attempt  to  try  and  persuade  you  other- 

12397.  Has  it  been  translated? — Yes;  by  John 
O’Donovan ; and  I think  you  will  find  there  ample 
reason  to  understand  that  my  point  of  view  is  fully 
justified. 

12398.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I happened  to  read 
that  book  once  upon  a time,  because  Dr.  Todd  per- 
suaded us  of  the  immense  treasures  to  be  found  in. 
Irish  literature,  and  I subscribed  to  an  Irish  Arclueo- 
logical  Society,  and  that  book  that  you  have  men- 
tioned was  the  first  book  they  published,  and  we  all 

looked  at  it  and  said,  “Is  this  Irish  literature”? 

Just  so. 

12399.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— Perhaps  it  was  not 
a fair  specimen?— It  is  only  the  preface  I am  talking 
about — the  first  sixty  pages ; then  it  goes  into  the 
story  itself,  and  there  is  a good  deal  there  which  has  a 
rattling  fine  vigour  about  it  of  a certain  kind,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that  that  is  silly  at  all ; but  the 
first  sixty  pages  I hold  to  be  of  the  order  silly. 

12400.  Do  you  consider  it  a fair  specimen  of  the 
ancient  Irish  literature? — Well,  I shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  get  me  any  other. 

1 2401.  I only  want  to  have  your  own  opinion  on  the 
matter?— In  general  it  is,  as  I have  said,  low. 
Low,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  mean  silly. 
There  is  sometimes  a considerable  amount  of  wit 
in  it,  which  I am  not  incapable  of  appreciating. 
But,  as  a general  rule,  I would  not  say  that  it  was  not 
permeated  throughout  with  something  that  was — 
shall  I say — silly. 

12402.  You  recognise  at  once  the  very  marked  and 
extraordinary  difference  of  opinion,  of  literary  opinion, 
upon  those  subjects.  Upon  that  particular  point  at 
issue,  between  yourself  and  the  learned  professors 
whose  letters  I have  read  to  you,  you  recognise  that 
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there  is  a very  great  difference  of  opinion  1— Might  I 
add  one  thing  also,  and  it  is  this  : I recognise,  also, 
another  great  difference,  and  that  is,  that  I have  read 
every  one  of  these  books  for  the  Dictionary,  and  as  I 
have  read  them  all,  and  know  what  they  contain,  I 
have  formed  an  opinion  that  is  perfectly  definite. 
Whether  the  others  have  read  them  I cannot  say 
Some  of  them,  I am  sure,  have  not-whether  the 
others  did  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

12403.  Is  your  suggestion  that  these  learned  pro- 
fessors are  talking  about  books  that  they  never  read  ? 
—Some,  some  books  they  have  never  read  1 quite  so  : 
I should  say  that  it  is  very  probable.  I am  not  going 
tc-  mention  any  names,  for  I don’t  want  to  get  into 
any  hotter  water  than  I am  already  in.  I don’t 
want  to  be  contra  mvndum  in  that  particular. 

12-104.  You  recognise  that  you  are  Athanasius 
contra  mvndum  in  this  matter ?— Well,  it  is  a good 
omen,  for  he  did  conquer  the  world. 


12405.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— I find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  different  opinions,  and  Jam  sure  there 
is  some  ambiguity  of  language  with  regard  to  two 
words  first,  as  regards  the  word  Irish,  and,  secondly, 
as  regards  the  word  utility.  With  regard  to  Irish,  I 
want  to  know  are  we  speaking  of  the  same  things, 
whether  you  mean  the  spoken  Irish  of  the  present 
day  or  whether  you  mean  Irish  as  it  existed  in  early 
times  and  ages,  leaving  a literature  behind  it.  For 
instance,  you  describe  the  grammar  in  the  old  times  as 
being  exceedingly  beautiful  and  complex,  and  deserv- 
ing of  being  admired  for  its  subtlety.  But  in  the 
modern  times  you  say  the  grammar  is  altogether 
vague? — Yes,  and  unsettled. 


12406.  Ami  to  understand  that  what  is  said  about 
the  advantage  of  the  study  of  Irish  relates  to  the  old 
Irish  ; or  do  you  deny  that  there  are  some  advantages 

to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  ancient  Irish  ? No 

sir,  on  the  contrary,  I feel  that  there  are  verv  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  ancient 
Irish.  The  glosses  of  the  ninth  century,  in  which  the 
Testament  was  annotated,  are  in  verv  beautiful  form. 
Rut  as  you  come  down  later  that  perfection  of  form  is 
gradually  lost  in  an  abysmal  swamp  of  no  form,  and 
when  you  get  to  modern  times  it  is  a mixture  arising 
out  of  different  periods  and  different  dialects. 
Whether  spoken  or  written  it  is  a mixture. 

12407 . Do  people  write  books  in  Irish  now  ? They 

do.  Rut  it  is  Irish  the  nature  of  which  I cannot  tell 
—one  man  writes  in  one  Irish  and  another  in 
another.  I take  it  that  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  writes  one 
dialect,  Mr.  D.  O’Fotharta  (the  author  of  the  Siamsa 
an  Gheimhridh)  writes  another,  anil  Mr.  T.  O.  Russell, 
who  is  also  a very  competent  man,  a third.  They 
have  got  different  standards,  and  so  they  have  got 
different  results. 


12408.  You  don’t  condemn  it  as  a subject  of  uni- 
versity education  ?— Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary, 
I have  advocated  it.  In  fact,  I have  as  it  were  driven 
people  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  take  it  up  and  study 
it.  It  should  be  studied.  It  is  a most  important 
element  in  European  history  in  that  important  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  when  Ireland  stood  practically  in 
the  gap.  I want  Irish  studied.  The  field  is  there,  but 
there  are  no  labourers  for  the  harvest.  It  is  not  to 
be  got  by  studying  modern  Irish.  The  moment 
modern  Irish  is  learned  by  students,  they  stand  on 
the  pinnacle,  and  the}'  won’t  learn  the  ancient  Irish. 
That  is  the  point.  I hold  strongly  the  opinion  that 
ancient  Irish  is  a subject  of  great  advantage  when  it 
is  studied  by  competent  persons,  but  not  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  education. 

12409.  You  don’t  deny  that  it  might  be  a good 
subject  for  university  education  1—  That  is  so.  1 am 
willing  there. 

1-410.  We  were  talking  of  three  courses  here 
Suppose  that  there  is  a utility  for  a commercial’ 
scientific,  and  what  you  may  call  a grammar  school 
education.  Now  about  the  commercial  course 


Would  you  think  a knowledge  of  spoken  Irish  of 
great  value  to  a person  in  commercial  life  ? — Not  the 
remotest  conceivable  value. 

12411.  Could  a person  trade  in  Connaught  without 
knowing  Irish? — Certainly.  Knowing  Irish  would 
not  help  him  a bit. 

12412.  In  Dublin,  could  they  buy  and  sell  in  any 
establishment  without  knowing  Irish? — Certainly  j 
without  knowing  a single  syllable  of  it. 

12413.  Then  Irish  is  not  essential  as  a subject  of 
commercial  education? — Not  in  the  slightest. 

12414.  Then  with  regard  to  a scientific  course, 

could  a man  know  chemistry  without  knowing  Irish  ? 

Of  course,  he  could.  Not  only  is  it  not  necessary  for 
science,  but  you  could  not  put  into  Irish  the  terms  of 
science.  A man  who  wanted  to  talk  about  oxygen, 
should  use  the  word  oxygen  or  some  uncouth  word 
to  represent  it.  There  are  no  modern  words  repre- 
senting scientific  terms  in  the  Irish  language. 

12415.  I am  coining  to  the  point  I want  to 
arrive  at.  Y ou  admit  that  it  would  be  suitable  as  a 
subject  fora  university  education? — Yes. 

12416.  I want  to  know  then  how,  if  a person  had 
not  learned  Irish  at  a school  or  beforehand,  he  w’ould 
be  competent  to  take  it  up  as  a subject  of  university 
education? — Perfectly  competent  for  this  reason,, 
that  the  proper  way  to  begin  is  to  begin  by  studying; 
old  Irish.  It  is  a language  which  he  could  take  up 
after  he  had  learned  Latin.  Then  he  could  come- 
down the  line  with  great  profit  and  advantage,  and  if 
he  learns  the  old  Irish  without  the  modem  Irish,  he 
will  be  safe.  He  will  be  so  penetrated  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  older  forms  that  he  won’t  be  troubled 
by  fhe  confusion  of  the  modern  ones.  If  he  learns 
the  modern  Irish  first  he  is  not  likely  to  get  up  to  the 
old  Irish. 

1241 1.  Is  it  your  idea  that  lie  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  other  languages  before  he  takes  up 
Irish? — Yes.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  he 
should  know  something  of  philology  and  other  lan- 
guages before  he  touches  Irish,  or  he  will  spoil  himself 
and  his  study  in  advance  will  lie  interfered  with.  I 
am  satisfied  about  that — that  the  real  way  to  be- 
gin is  by  studying  carefully  the  beautiful  forms  of 
the.  old  Irish.  I only  wish  to  goodness  it  could  be 
studied  in  that  way  if  there  was  a literature  in  the 
old  Irish,  but  there  are  only  glosses. 

12418.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Would  you  teach 
Old  Irish  in  the  Intermediate  schools? — I think  it 
would  be  perhaps  too  difficult,  because  they  need  to 
know  Latin  beforehand,  and  at  least  certain  branches- 
of  philology,  and  it  needs  a ripe  brain  before  they 
can  grapple  with  Old  Irish.  It  is  very  subtle  and 
very  difficult,  but  it  is  most  beautiful.  I wish  I had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  you  a few  lessons  in  it,  just- 
to  show  you  what  it  is.  If  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission would  just  do  me  the  honour  of  coming  down 
two  or  three  days  as  a class,  I could  show  them  how 
beautiful  those  old  forms  are : but  they  are  not  fitted 
for  children.  I have  not  a bit  of  objection  to  Irish 
as  such.  On  the  contrary,  I have  a great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  it.  But  as  a subject  for  children,  1 have 
every  objection  to  it,  and  I will  make  that  opinion 
felt  as  strongly  as  I can. 

12419.  Why  should  not  children  who  are  capable 
of  learning  Greek  learn  Old  Irish  ?— Well,  in  learning 
Greek  it  will  take  a lot  of  time,  and  if  they  gave  up 
the  Greek,  then  they  would  have  lost  the  power  of 
handling  the  Irish.  ff  they  spend  too  much  time 
learning  Greek,  it  would  be  a serious  objection  to 
Celtic.  I should  not  say  Celtic,  for  Celtic  means  a 
family  of  languages.  If  you  are  to  have  it  at  all,  let 
it  be  Irish.  Do  not  let  it  be  Celtic. 

12420.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Unless  you  mean  them 
to  learn  other  languages  too.  There  is  one  advan- 
tage from  learning  Greek— that  it  throws  open  to  the 
student  a great  and  valuable  literature.  A man  roav 
learn  Greek  who  does  not  want  to  speak  it  who  may 
never  have  to  go  to  Athens,  and  who  learns  it,  because 
it  opens  up  to  him  a great  literatu-e.  As  far  as  I 
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understand,  the  old  literature  that  it  contained  is  of 
very  mixed  value,  unless  it  has  been  expurgated  a 
great  deal.  I have  heard  complaints  with  regard  to 
Welsh,  that  though  there  is  a great  deal  of  Welsh 
spoken,  if  you  go  into  a bookseller’s  shop  and  ask  for 
a Welsh  book,  you  will  get  nothing  but  a miserable 
translation  of  a theological  tract! — That  is  not  correct. 
Yon  will  get  novels  in  Welsh.  The  Welsh  language 
has  been  kept  up  through  the  Sunday-schools  by  the 
Welsh  Bible,  which  is  an  excellent  work  of  art.  It 
is  only  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  from  that,  that 
they  lose  their  standard.  There  are  Welsh  news- 
papers, but  I had  better  not  state  anything  about 
them.  But  you  know  my  opinion.  If  you  spoke 
Welsh  in  the  way  that  it  is  written,  you  would  not 
be  understood  by  the  people,  you  must  speak  the 
patois. 

12421.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  is  a literary 
Welsh ! — There  is. 

12421a.  If  you  spoke  literary  English  in  Exmoor,  1 
may  tell  you,  from  my  knowledge,  you  would  not  be 
understood  ! — Probably  the  same  thing.  The  Welsh 
may  do  what  they  like.  Bub  I have  a great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  Ireland.  I could  not  be  without  a 
large  love  for  it.  I do  not  want  to  see  Irish  news- 
papers written  in  the  mixed  style  of  Welsh  news- 
papers. 

12422.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon.— Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 
spoke  of  what  an  improvement  it  would  be  if  we  all 
learned  Irish  and  nothing  else  ? — I don’t  know,  Mr. 
Provost — but  you  are  too  old  to  begin,  and  I am  cer- 
tainly too  old  to  follow  it  up.  I don’t  think  there 
would  be  any  benefit  whatever  by  doing  that. 

12423.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— I don’t  think  there 
is  any  practical  risk  of  Intermediate  students  be- 
coming an  exclusively  Irish  speaking  race  ! — No  risk. 
We  know  how  many  have  learned  French,  and  yet 
make  no  use  of  it  afterwards,  although  they  spent  a 
large  amount  of  time  learning  it  in  the  Intermediate 
schools. 

12424.  Dr.  Baric  lev. — Just  one  point.  You 
know  Irish  is  still  a spoken  language  in  some.parls  of 
the  co  u n try  ? — Y es. 

12425.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  children,  where  Irish  is  a spoken  language,  should 
learn  it  as  a literary  language,  and  know  it  gram- 
matically?—I should  be  perfectly  willing  that  the 
children  who  speak  it  vernacularly  should  be  taught 
by  those  who  speak  their  patois  in  the  fullest  and 
truest  way.  They  should  be  taught  it,  and  they 
would  learn  it  with  very  great  advantage,  because 
they  speak  it  from  their  childhood.  But  there  are 
few  of  those  now.  My  objection  is  with  regard  to 
Ahose  who  do  not  speak  it,  and  take  it  tip  now  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  making  marks.  If  they  spoke  it, 
then  it  would  be  right  to  teach  them  in  their  own 
mother  tongue.  It  is  a wrong  to  children  not  to  teach 
them  in  their  own  mother  tongue. 

12426.  What  if  they  are  bi-lingual  ? — Then  it  will 
depend  upon  which  they  have  best  knowledge  of.  If 
they  know  Irish  better  than  English,  let  it  be  Irish  ; if 
the  other,  then  the  other. 

12427.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — Mr.  Justice 
Madden  asked  you  practically  all  the  questions  I 
wanted  to  ask  you.  There  is  one  point  I should  wish 
to  have  made  quite  definite.  Do  you  consider  that  our 
present  programme  in  Irish  could  be  converted  into  a 
suitable  programme  by  any  process  of  amendment  ? — 
I doubt  it. 

12428.  Then  your  advice  is,  that  Irish  should  be 
excluded  from  the  programme  altogether  ? — Yes,  from 
that  young  stage  of  education. 

12429.  And  not  have  it  taught  in  the  schools  at 

all  1 Rot  in  the  schools  at  all,  except  in  the  rare  cases 

when  the  child  knew  how  to  speak  nothing  else. 

12430.  Then  it  js  only  in  the  case  of  a child  know- 
ing how  to  speak  nothing  else  that  you  would  have 
Irish  taught  at  all,  or  recognised  in  any  way  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  deliberate  opinion  from  every  point  of  view 
in  which  I could  give  an  opinion. 


12431.  Supposing  the  case  ot  a ciulu  that  can 
speak  both  Irish  and  English,  but  who  thinks  in  the 
Irish  language,  what  would  you  do? — If  he  thinks 
in  the  Irish  language,  let  him  be  taught  in  the 
Irish  language.  If  he  thinks  in  the  English  language, 
or  if  he  mainly  thinks  in  the  English  language,  let 
him  be  taught  English.  A child  very  rarely  thinks 
in  two  languages.  That  is  not  at  all  a common 
phenomenon.  If  a child  cannot  really  speak  English 
intelligently,  it  is  not  fair  to  him  to  teach  him  in  any 
language  that  he  does  not  know  thoroughly. 

12432.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  are  very  few 
Irish -speaking  children  in  Ireland  now  that  are  uni- 
lingual.  There  are  some  old  people,  but  scarcely  any 
children  ? — There  is  one  point  in  respect  of  that.  I 
showed  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  a paper  which  was 
published  in  the  “Academy,”  thattheso-calledforminall 
the  gram  mars — theconsuetudind  tense — does  not  exist 
at  all,  that  it  is  a complete  grammatical  blunder  from 
top  to  bottom.  I have  traced  the  course  of  it,  and 
have  shown  that  it  came  into  the  language  in  the  pre- 
sent century. 

12433.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — You  know,  of 
course,  that  it  is  frequently  said  that  the  origin  of 
the  vulgarism,  “ I do  be,”  has  come  from  that  con- 
suetudinal  tense  in  Irish  ? — I know  that.  But  it  is 
not  quite  correct.  The  verb  “ to  be  ” in  Irish  has 
several  forms.  One  form  means  “ I exist” — “ I do 
be,”  that  is,  “I  exist.”  There  are  two  forms,  ta 
and  is,  one  of  which  represents,  broadly,  that  which 
is  an  essential  attribute,  and  the  other  that  which  is 
not  essential. 

12434.  There  are  really  three  of  these  verbs 
in  Irish  ? — Far  more.  There  are  seven,  I think, 
altogether. 

12435.  I mean  in  this  particular  connection? — 
Tiie  Rev.  Mr.  O’Growney,  whose  name  you  know,  a 
Gaelic  scholar,  told  me  on  one  occasion  that  in  Con- 
naught he  had  found  some  old  persons  who  obeyed 
that  rule  of  the  consuetudinal  exactly.  In  other 
words,  the  language  itself  has  been  completely 
transmogrified  by  self-styled  grammarians,  and  the 
old  people,  who  hold  it  from  their  mother,  speak  it 
rightly. 

12436.  Grammarians  have  not  succeeded  in  formu- 
lating the  principles  of  the  language  ?— They  have  not 
succeeded  in  settling  the  forms  of  the  language.  All 
the  modern  languages  have  arisen  from  seme  man  of 
commanding  intelligence  who  has  written  the  lan- 
guage in  such  beautiful  form  that  everybody  has 
accepted  it  and  assented  to  it,  and  followed  it  as  a 
model.  If  an  Irish  scholar  docs  that,  if  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  can  do  it,  I will  give  him  my  hearty  welcome. 

I will  follow  him,  and  everybody  will  accept  it,  and 
then  I wish  him  joy  of  the  biggest  victory  ever  won 
in  an  Irish  community. 

12437.  On  that  grammatical  question  I quoted 
for  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  a number  of  questions  from  the 
examination  papers  in  Irish,  and  called  his  atten- 
tion to  sentences  in  which  the  verb  “to  be ” 
occurred  in  various  forms.  What  is  your  view  of 
questions  of  that  sort  put  to  candidates  in  Irish  ? 
Is  it  that  they  are  too  easy,  or  that  they  are 
too  difficult? — My  view  is  that,  so  far  as  the  external 
answering  of  them  is  concerned,  a child  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  may  easily  get  the  thing  off  by  heart,  so  as 
to  compel  marks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diffi- 
cult}7 of  properly  answering  some  of  those  ques- 
tions is  so  enormous,  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Provost  himself  would  take  a very  long  time 
before  he  understood  what  the  drift  of  the  question 
was. 

12438.  That  is  my  view.  They  are  too  difficult. 
And  yet  we  hear  the  questions  on  the  papers  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  too  easy  1—  Both  are  pos- 
sible. Some  of  those  questions  are  perfectly  frivolous. 
Nobody,  for  example,  in  a Latin  paper  would  ask  a 
boy  how  mensa  should  be  declined. 

12439.  We  are  told  by  people  of  authority  that  that 
is  the  way  we  ought  to  examine,  and  not  in  the  abnor- 
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jpalities  of  the  language  ?— Any  way  there  are  diffi- 
culties. A grammar  was  published  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Molloy.  He  there  gives  lists  of  forms  of  the  plural 
of  nouns  which,  I am  sure,  not  a Munster  man  in 
exister.ee  would  accept. 

1 2440.  At  all  events  your  opinion  is,  Delenda  est 
Carthago.,  That  is  the  end  of  it.  The  Irish  language 
is  to  go  ? — From  the  programme,  you  mean  1 

12441.  Yes? — If  there  is  an  Irish  parent  whom  I 
can  influence,  I would  say  to  him,  “ Don’t  let  your 
children  go  into  it.”  That  is  my  idea,  and  I ' will 
express  it  whenever  I can. 


12442.  Chairman. — Is  there  a professor  of  Irish  in  Feb.  22.  m9- 
Dl-  Murpl*r; , v 

12440.  Does  he  lecture  every  week  ? — Yes.  Atkinson, 

12444.  Can  you  tell  me  is  it  the  Freshmen  or  the  u..d. 
Sophisters,  or  what  is  the  status  of  the  students,  who 
attend  his  classes  ? — That  1 could  not  say.  I can 
only  say  that  my  first  attendance  at  Irish  lectures 
was  at  those  of  Professor  Foley,  and  I was  only  a 
Junior  Freshman  then.  I may  add  that  the  first  prize 
I ever  won  in  college  was  for  Irish.  That  is  the  first 
and  only  prize  I ever  got  until  I became  a scholar. 

The  witness  withdreiv. 


llev.  Brother!.  D.  Burke,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork,  further  examined. 


12445.  Chairman. — We  were  sorry  to  have  had  to 
interrupt  your  evidence.  Will  you  please  continue 
your  statement  ? — In  reference  to  the  mode  of  science- 
teaching in  Cork,  science  has  been  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Cork  since  1811.  In  1835  I find  mention  made  of 
a visit  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  the  schools,  and 
that  a class  was  examined  before  him  in  chemistry, 
with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  gave  £5 
for  the  purchase  of  a set  of  apparatus  to  be  given  to 
the  best  boy  in  the  class.  That  boy  subsequently 
became  an  eminent  chemist  and  professor.  Then  I find 
that  agricultural  chemistry  was  taught  in  the  schools 
for  many  years,  and  classes  examined  publicly  in  it. 
In  1852  I first  became  a member  of  the  Cork 
communit3r,  and  at  that  time  there  were  a hundred 
boys  in  the  upper  classes,  all  receiving  a high  mathe- 
matical education,  and  receiving  lectures  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  acquainted  with  navi- 
gation and  the  use  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  the 
sextant,  the  quadrants,  and  other  instruments  of 
that  kind.  I find  also  that  the  use  of  the  globes  was 
taught — a subject  which  has  now  disappeared,  but 
which  was  a very  interesting  and  useful  one  for  the 
boys  as  giving  them  some  idea  of  the  world  around 
them.  Going  on  to  1859,  I myself  got  charge 
of  the  upper  classes,  which  consisted  of  100  boys. 
Those  boys  were  all  acquainted  with  mathematics  as 
far  as  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  of  Euclid,  and 
also  with  algebra  and  trigonometry,  and  they 
received  a weekly  lecture  in  experimental  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  In  1867  a gentleman  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  Mr.  J eremiah  Buckley,  a merchant,  built 
a science  hall  which  cost  £2,000,  which  you  see 
represented  iu  the  engraving  which  I have  handed  in. 
His  object  in  erecting  it  was,  he  said,  to  make  our 
establishment  the  workingman’s  university,  and  he 
made  subsequently  other  additions  to  the  original 
buildings.  Mr.  Denny  Lane,  Mr.  Mahony  of  Blarney. 
Mr.  Ronayne,  M.P.,  Mr.  Richard  Caulfield,  and  other 
friends,  gave  us  the  means  of  purchasing  instruments 
and  made  presents  of  apparatus,  so  that  we  collected 
there  instruments  to  the  value  of  nearly  £3,000. 
Indeed,  they  are  actually  insured  for  that  sum.  At 
that  time  we  had,  as  we  have  still,  1,000  pupils 
attending  our  principal  establishment,  and  about  400 
of  these  were  receiving  instruction  in  physical  science 
and  chemistry.  They  were  divided  into  five  groups 
of  from  eighty  to  ninety  each,  and  received  their 
weekly  lecture  of  an  hour  in  physics  and  chemistry 
in  their  class-rooms,  experimentally  illustrated.  The 
lecture  was  graduated  in  its  difficulty  to  suit  the 
children  of  the  tender  age  of  12,  and  it  was  developed 
more  extensively  and  made  more  difficult  for  those  of  a 
more  advanced  age.  The  senior  boys  were  allowed  to 
use  the  instruments  and  to  experiment  for  themselves, 
and  I need  scarcely  say  that  the  interest  excited  by 
the  experiments  and  the  intense  anxiety  and  earnest- 
ness evinced  in  awaiting  the  results  were  really  most 
gratifying.  Then  we  had  conversaziones  and  other 
entertainments  in  the  city  from  time  to  time. 
Learned  societies  got  them  up,  and  they  requested  the 
attendance  of  the  boys  and  the  loan  of  the  instru- 


ments, and  all  those  boys  used  the  apparatus 
in  the  entertainment  themselves.  Their  masters  did 
not  attend  with  them,  and  so  they  were  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  and  answered  all  questions  of  an 
ordinary  character  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  numerous 
visitors  there.  The  eminent  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan 
was  present  on  one  of  those  occasions,  and  remarked 
that  the  manipulative  power  of  the  boys  was  very 
good  indeed.  Another  of  those  societies  presented  a 
large  lecture  table,  with  all  the  appliances,  as  a testi- 
mony of  the  pleasure  that  they  derived  from  the 
attendance  of  150  boys  at  those  public  entertainments. 
In  the  year  1883,  when  the  Cork  Exhibition  was  held, 
the  boys  were  requisitioned  for  the  occasion  to  give 
entertainments  there,  and  as  many  as  150  boys 
attended  with  the  appliances  from  our  science  hall, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition  the  judges 
awarded  a medal  to  the  schools  for  the  work  which 
the  boys  had  done  in  the  exhibition.  This  is  the 
medal,  your  Grace  ( handing  medal  to  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Welsh'),  that  we  got  on  that  occasion.  I shall 
read  for  you  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  of  whom 
Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan  was  one,  in  awarding  this  medal : — 

“The  apparatus  exhibited  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  consists  of  two  classes  of  objects — (1)  A 
working  model  of  a fitter’s  workshop,  provided  with 
the  necessary  tools  and  machines  and  a working  model 
of  a sheerlegs  ; and  (2)  a number  of  instruments  illus- 
trating the  production  and  application  of  electricity. 
The  collection  was  most  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  the  Christian  Brothers  deserve  great  credit  for 
introducing  in  so  effective  a way  the  teaching  of 
elementary  science  into  schools,  and  especially  for 
showing  its  practical  applications.  The  good  example 
they  have  so  well  set  will,  we  hope,  be  largely  followed 
in  all  the  more  important  schools  in  Irish  cities  and 
towns.  It  is  only  when  our  boys  have  learned  the 
elements  of  physical  science,  and  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  sec  its  direct  practical  uses  daily  illustrated 
at  school,  that  they  will  be  fitted  to  fully  profit  by  the 
systematic  training  of  regular  technical  schools  and 
colleges.  We  recommend  that  a medal  be  awarded 
to  the  Christian  Brothers  in  recognition  of  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  make  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science  and  of  its  practical  uses  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  large  urban  schools.”  I should  mention  that 
this  is  an  extract  from  the  History  of  the  Exhibition 
written  by  Dr.  Sullivan.  Now,  briefly  as  to  the  mode 
adopted  in  teaching.  We  assembled  the  boys  to  the 
number  of  sixty  or  seventy  in  their  class-room.  The 
instruments  were  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  lecture 
table.  Experiments  were  performed  before  them.  All 
the  necessary  explanations  were  given,  and  questions 
proposed  then  on  the  subject  of  what  had  been  said, 
to  test  whether  they  had  got  the  matter  clearly  and 
correctly.  In  the  moreadvanced  classes  it  was  required 
that  essays  should  be  written  on  the  subjects  of  the 
lecture,  and  then  read,  and  this,  of  course,  had  the  effect 
of  impressing  the  matter  more  indelibly  on  the  minds 
of  the  boys.  Now,  when  the  Intermediate  Education 
was  started,  the  Christian  Brothers  were  all  very  much 


Rev.  Brother 
.1.  D.  Burke. 
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Feb.  22,  1899.  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament, 
Rev  Brother  all(l  seeing  the  very  broad  spirit  in  which  the  Bill  was 
J.  D-  Burke.  conceived,  and  that  its  advantages  were  to  be  extended 
to  the  children  of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  the  country, 
we  were  induced  to  connect  our  schools  with  it.  We 
did  so  in  Cork  the  very  first  year,  and  that  first  year 
we  sent  boys  in  for  chemistry  and  philosophy,  and  I 
may  state  that  most  of  those  who  succeeded  that  year 
passed  also  in  those  two  subjects,  and  the  senior  boys 
besides  passed  in  elementary  astronomy.  We  went 
on  presenting  students  in  larger  numbers  year  after 
year,  until  in  1888  as  many  as  ninety-three  boys 
passed  in  chemistry  and  seventy-seven  in  philosophy, 
and  our  successes  in  these  branches  continued 
in  something  about  those  numbers  up  to 
1891.  In  the  year  1881  we  undertook  botany, 
and  this  proved  a highly  interesting  subject  for 
the  boys.  Besides  passing  in  chemistry  and  philoso- 
phy, the  sixty  passed  in  botany  in  the  three  grades. 
We  also  made  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  elemen- 
tary geology,  elementary  mineralogy,  physiology, 
and  other  natural  subjects.  We  were  very  well  pro- 
vided with  physical  and  chemical  apparatus.  To 
teach  botany  in  a successful  way,  I resolved  to 
convert  a great  part  of  our  ground  (indicated  on  the 
engraving ) into  a botanical  garden,  and  the  citizens 
contributed  very  generously  towards  that  work.  The 
country  gentlemen  in  the  suburbs  around,  Catholics 
and  non-Catholio  alike,  presented  us  with  a large 
number  of  choice  shrubs  and  trees,  which  we  planted, 
and  we  spent  altogether  in  the  autumn  of  ’81  and 
the  spring  of  ’82,  as  much  as  £500  in  tlie  prepara- 
tion. There  was  no  subject,  I think,  that  the  boys 
took  such  a pleasure  in.  They  spent  a good  deal  of 
their  evenings  looking  for  specimens — plants,  roots, 
leaves,  flowers — and  these  were  subjected  to  examina- 
tion by  means  of  their  penknives,  and  they  made  them- 
selves very  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
plant  itself  and  of  its  parts.  Now,  having  made  this 
preparation,  and  having  even  bought  books  for  the 
purpose,  we  found  when  the  programme  for  1SS2 
appeared,  that  botany  was  altogether  off  the  programme, 
and  it  was  a matter  which  we  very  much  regretted 
indeed,  because,  in  a country  like  Ireland,  I think  the 
elements  of  botany  should  form  a subject  for  the 
general  education  of  youth  in  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion system.  The  sons  of  gentlemen  and  respectable 
farmers  through  the  country,  and  of  all  people  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  matters  connected  with  it,  would 
derive  very  great  advantage  from  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  botany.  But  not  only  was  botany  removed 
-at  that  time,  but  mineralogy  and  elementary  geology 
and  astronomy  also.  The  physical  science  branches 
were  from  the  beginning  treated  in  a different  manner 
from  the  other  subjects.  As  early  as  the  year 
1881,  the  marks  given  to  the  languages — Latin, 
<3  reek,  and  English — were  raised  from  1,000  to 
1,200,  and  the  mathematics  were  raised  in  proportion 
too.  But  the  chemistry  in  the  Junior  Gi'ade  was  in- 
duced from  6U0  to  500,  and  the  philosophy  in  the 
Senior  Gi’ade  was  reduced  from  600  to  500.  Well, 
the  effect  of  this  was  that  these  subjects  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  pupils  appeared  not  to  be  held  in  the  same 
estimation  as  the  other  branches,  and  this  was,  I may 
say,  one  of  the  causes  of  driving  those  matters  to  the 
state  in  which  they  are  at  present.  When  the  Prepa- 
ratory Gi’ade  was  introduced,  those  subjects,  not  being 
on  it,  were  not  taken  up  in  the  higher  grades,  and  this 
was  another  cause  why  the  teaching  of  philosophy  and 
chemistry  declined.  Then  the  Senior  and  the  Middle 
Grades  were  over-weighted,  as  the  boys  were  obliged 
to  know  the  courses  of  the  lower  grades.  The  Senior 
Grade  had  to  know  all,  and  the  Middle  Grade  had 
to  study  the  Junior.  And  then,  in  the . teaching 
of  those  sciences,  you  require  what  you  don’t 
want  for  other  branches.  You  require  instru- 
ments, and  you  have  wear  and  tear,  the  breaking 
of  instruments  and  their  replacement,  and  in  teaching 
chemistry  you  have,  of  course,  to  use  chemicals,  and  all 
these  have  to  be  purchased.  And  then  the  marks 


given  were  so  very  low,  that  unless  you  had  the 
apparatus  already  in  your  possession  you  would  not 
be  disposed  to  go  and  lay  out  money  on  it.  All  these 
causes  had  a depressing  effect  upon  the  teaching 
of  science ; and  I am  extremely  glad  to  see  that  the 
Commission  is  taking  the  matter  into  its  consideration, 
and  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a course  that  will  suit 
the  schools  through  the  country,  and  that  physical 
science  and  chemistry  will  form  subjects  of  the 
Intermediate  course,  and  be  treated  in  us  generous 
a way  as  the  other  branches  in  the  programme. 
We  got  connected  with  Kensington,  and  that  was  of 
some  assistance  to  us  in  this  way  that  in  many 
of  our  schools  throughout  the  country  half  of  the 
purchase-money  of  apparatus  was  given  to  them,  and 
after  the  apparatus  had  been  used  in  the  schools  for 
a certain  number  of  years  it  then  belonged  altogether 
to  the  schools.  Kensington  recognised  tlie  schools. 
They  paid  results  fees  and  contributed  part  of  the 
price  of  apparatus,  and  thus  helped  the  schools  to  keep 
up  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  philosophy  longer 
than  they  otherwise  could.  It  ultimately  came  about 
that  Kensington  raised  the  standard,  which  also  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  teaching  of  science.  ? n 
England  the  money  that  goes  to  the  Irish  Inter- 
mediate Board  is  given  to  the  County  Councils,  and 
they  had  got  charge  of  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science. 

12446.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. — That  is  the  extra 
grant  that  came  to  us,  the  “ whiskey  money  ” as  it  is 
sometimes  called? — Yes,  your  Grace. 

12447.  The  original  grant  stands  on  a different 
ground  ? — Yes.  The  raising  of  the  standard  had  the 
effect  of  depriving  the  schools  of  their  connection 
with  Kensington,  for  the  programme  became  too  high 
for  the  class  of  boys  who  used  to  go  in  for  the 
examinations.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make  the 
teaching  of  physical  science  and  chemistry  less  popular 
and  less  extensively  taught  in  the  Intermediate. 
Now,  I went  to  a little  trouble  to  afford  the  Commis- 
sion an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  cost  of  a 
set  of  apparatus  might  be  for  the  smaller  schools 
of  the  couutry,  and  I got  Mr.  Yeates,  of  Grafton-street, 
whose  workshop  is  in  Suffolk-street,  to  prepare  a 
little  set,  which  I will  ask  the  Commission  to  see. 
This  is  a little  set  of  apparatus  for  illustrating 
magnetism.  It  contains  all  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  department,  and 
I find  that  he  can  give  this  small  set  for  the  sum  of 
£2  10s.;  and  taking  that  as  a basis,  we  can  calculate  that 
about  £50  would  equip  a school  with  small  sets  for  the 
experimental  work  of  physical  science  ; and  it  would 
take  as  much  as  that  also  to  equip  a school  for  the 
teaching  of  elementary  chemistry.  I am  interested  in 
the  matter  myself.  I have  been  teaching  it  for 
years,  and  I should  be  very  desirous  of  seeing  these 
departments  taken  up  in  almost  every  school  through 
the  country.  The  advantages  of  them  are  very  great. 
Chemistry  and  philosophy  cultivate  a side  of  the 
intellect  which  is  not  usually  taken  in,  that  is,  the 
observing  faculties,  and  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind 
have  also  a field  in  them  for  drawing  conclusions  and 
making  deductions.  The  practical  use  of  the  subject 
at  the  present  day  cannot  be  too  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  useful  in  all  departments  of  life.  I saw  by  the 
evidence  of  a gentleman  who  was  examined  here  to-day, 
Mr.  Inglis,  that  physical  science  and  chemistry  were 
recognised  as  subjects  suitable  for  a commercial  educa- 
tion. Now,  with  regard  to  commercial  education, 
I find  that  the  great  body  of  our  boys  who  have  gone 
through  the  Intermediate  course  go  to  business 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  on  looking  over  the 
results  of  last  year’s  Intermediate  work  for  all  Ireland 
I find  that  not  only  from  our  schools,  but  from  all 
the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  country,  the  boys,  as 
a rule,  leave  off  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen.  Out  of 
the  whole  number  that  passed  in  the  Senior  Grade — 
as  you  already  know,  186  passed — one-fifth  of  these 
were  from  our  schools  : the  rest  were  from  all  the  other 
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■schools  of  Ireland.  In  the  Middle  Grade  464  passed, 
-and  one-fourth  of  these  were  from  our  schools.  The 
number  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  is  small, 
?tnd  hence  an  immense  body  of  students  go  to 
business  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  strikes 
me  that  a course  of  studies  should  be  arranged  to 
-give  those  boys  at  the  age  of  sixteen  an  outfit  that 
would  enable  them  to  enter  into  business  and  be  useful 
members  of  society.  But  that  physical  science  and 
■chemistry  should  be  a part  of  it,  I am  strongly  of  opinion. 
I don’t  know  if  I have  anything  else  to  add  on  this 
■matter,  except  that  you  may  have  some  questions 
perhaps  which  I may  be  able  to  satisfy  you  upon. 

12448.  Chairman. — I have  only  to  ask  you  a very 
few  questions.  When  the  Intermediate  Act  came  into 
•operation,  as  I understand,  you  had  a very  large  and 
a,  very  satisfactory  school  in  Cork  for  teaching  chem- 
istry and  natural  philosophy  practically  ? — Yes. 

12449.  Might  I ask  are  as  many  students  taught 
practically  in  that  school  in  Cork  now  as  there  were 
before  the  Act  came  into  operation  ? — Not  so  many. 

12450.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber to  the  operation  of  our  Act1? — I attribute  it  to 
live  Causes.  First,  the  difficulty  of  the  questions, 
which  were  theoretical,  and  not  practical ; secondly,  to 
the  absence  of  those  subjects  from  the  Preparatory 
Grade;  thirdly,  to  the  weight  of  those  subjects  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  the  boys  being  obliged  to 
know  what  the  Junior  Grade  had  ; and,  again,  to 
the  low  marking  and  the  cost  of  apparatus. 

12451.  However  it  was,  it  was  to  the  operation  of 
the  Act  as  practically  carried  out  1 — -It  was. 

12452.  And  do  you  think  that  that  was  a great 
loss  to  education  ?—  I believe  it  to  be  the  greatest  loss 
that  the  countiy  has  sustained. 

12453.  I wish  to  ask  you  as  to  the  numbers  in  your 
school  at  present.  Is  the  school  for  Intermediate  stu- 
dents separate  or  apart  from  your  other  schools  ? — It 
is.  From  the  beginning,  that  is,  from  the  year  1802, 
when  our  society  was  founded,  we  had  always  two 
• departments  in  our  schools,  and  our  upper  classes 
-were  always,  as  a rule,  recruited  from  the  lower  ones. 
That  is,  we  had  primary  for  the  younger  and  secondary, 
or  Intermediate,  in  the  upper  classes. 

12454.  I treat  a separate  department  as  being  a 
separate  school  1 — We  have  in  every  establishment, 
where  we  have  any  number  of  rooms,  a separate  de- 
partment for  Intermediate  education. 

12455.  Separate  classes  ? — Separate  classes,  and  in 
"this  principal  establishment  of  ours  in  Cork  there  are 
three  rooms  set  apart  for  1 ntermediate  education  solely, 
-and  one  room  for  commercial  education,  where  short- 
hand and  typewriting  are  taught.  I may  mention  that 
those  eighty  boys  in  the  commercial  school  do  not  go 
in  for  the  Intermediate  education,  although  they  are 
of  ages  from  sixteen  to  nineteen. 

12456.  I do  not  want  so  much  detail,  and  I would 
ask  you  to  limit  your  replies  to  the  Intermediate  stu- 
dents. Those  are  the  people  that  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  by  the  return  you 
sent  in  in  November,  1897,  there  were  291  boys? — 
Yes ; in  four  separate  rooms. 

12457.  And  of  those,  ninety-four  passed  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  or  rather  obtained  results  fees, 
sixty-nine  in  the  Junior  Grade,  ten  in  the  Middle 
Grade,  and  four  in  the  Senior  Grade  ? — Yes. 

12458.  So  that  that  represents  a school,  say,  of  300 
boys  ? — It  does. 

12459.  Now,  1 suppose,  according  to  your  experi- 
ence, the  great  majority  of  those  boys  ultimately  go 
■either  to  agriculture  or  to  commerce  ? — The  greater 
number  to  commerce,  a large  number  to  industries, 
some  to  the  professions,  and  a good  number  to  the 
Givil  Service. 

12460.  Could  you  say  about  what  percentage  of 
them  go  to  commerce  or  agriculture  ? You  say  that 
the  sous  of  gentlemen  farmers  and  the  sons  of  respec- 
table farmers  used  to  attend  these  lectures  in  chemistry? 
— Oh,  uo.  I mentioned  that  when  stating  that  the 


teaching  of  botany  would  be  an  advantage  to  those  Feb.  22j_1899- 
young  lads  in  all  the  colleges  and  schools  in  Ireland.  rcv-.  Brother 

12461.  Could  you  tell  me  about  what  percentage  J.  D.  Burke, 
of  the  boys  go  to  agriculture  and  commerce  ? — One- 
half  of  the  Intermediate  boys  go  to  commerce. 

12462.  .The  course  of  studies  that  seem  to  be  en- 
couraged by  our  rules,  in  your  opinion,  is  not  as  well 
fitted  to  boys  who  are  going  to  commerce  as  the  com- 
mercial course  ? — No. 

12463.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  we  should  have  a 
separate  commercial  course  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would 
be  desirable. 

12464.  As  distinct  from  picking  out  particular  sub- 
jects from  a general  programme,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  do  at  present? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  far 
and  away  better. 

12465.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  our  programme  for  1890.  There 
were  two  attempts  to  bring  in  the  commercial  students 
and  both  attempts  were  failures  ? — They  were  failures. 

12466.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  under 
thosecourses,  as  framed,  the  commercial  student  and  his 
teacher  could  not  obtain  the  same  pecuniary  advan- 
tages as  would  be  obtained  if  he  had  taken  up  different 
subjects? — I am  of  opinion  that  neither  the  boy  nor 
the  teacher  had  the  same  advantages  in  taking  up  a 
commercial  course  as  those  had  who  took  up  a 
grammar  school  course. 

12467.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  had  any  effect 
in  determining  the  course  taken  up  by  the  boys  ? — It 
most  decidedly  had. 

12468.  What  pays  best,  as  long  as  human  nature  is 
human  nature,  is  the  thing  that  in  the  end  will  be 
taken  up.  Is  that  your  experience  of  human  nature 
no  matter  how  virtuous  ? — In  part  it  is.  But  you 
have  to  consider  that  the  boys  were  ambitious  enough 
to  look  for  prizes  and  exhibitions,  and  they  could  not 
possibly  compete  on  equal  terms  if  they  went  for  a 
commercial  course  with  the  boys  who  went  in  for  a 
classical  course. 

12469.  Did  you  see  this  paper — “Summary  of 
Matter  for  Examination  of  Witnesses.”  You  have  not< 
seen  it : — “ D. — Division  of  courses. — (1.)  Is  the  wide 
power  at  present  given  to  students  of  selecting  the 
subjects  for  their  examination  advisable?  If  not,, 
what  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  it?  Should 
the  student’s  power  be  limited  to  selecting  one  of 
several  prescribed  courses  of  subjects,  such  courses 
being  so  constructed  (a),  that  each  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  of  equal  difficulty,  and  ( b ),  that 
each  would  carry  the  same  advantages  both 
to  teachers  and  to  students,  competition  for 
prizes  and  exhibitions  not  being  permitted  be- 
tween students  selecting  different  courses.”  You 
understand  that? — I do,  my  lord.  I think 

that  would  be  most  desirable.  But  at  the  same  time 
if  the  subjects  in  the  original  programme,  where  com- 
mercial ones  were  introduced,  had  been  treated  in  the 
same  liberal  spirit  as  the  other  subjects  had  been,  I 
don’t  think  it  would  have  resulted  in  what  has 
actually  turned  out. 

12470.  We  can  only  do  the  best  we  can  for  the 
future.  Now  letmecontinue  as  to  the  courses  : — “ (2.) 

If  so,  how  should  such  courses  be  framed  ? (3.) 

Should  regard  be  bad,  in  framing  them,  to  the  ultimate 
destination  in  life  of  the  student?  As,  for  instance : — 

One  course  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  a university 
or  the  professions  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  or 
education.  A second  course  for  those  whose  destina- 
tions are  professions  or  occupations  in  which  a know- 
ledge of  applied  science  is  essential  ? A third  course 
for  those  who  intend  to  enter  upon  commercial  life  ? 

A fourth  lor  those  who  intend  to  compete  in  the  ex- 
aminations for  positions  in  the  Civil  Service.”  Would 
you  approve  of  a separate  commercial  course  as  sug- 
gested there  ? — Yes,  and  I think  that  would  almost 
suffice. 

12471.  I was  going  to  ask  you  do  you  think  there 
could  be  one  course  by  selections  from  which  a course 
either  of  applied  science,  or  a course  for  those  who 
4 N 
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Teb.  22, 189P.  enter  upon  a commercial  life,  or  a course  for  those  who 
Rev.  Brother  intended  to  be  examined  for  the  Civil  Service  exam- 
J.  D.  Burke.  inations,  could  be  selected  1 — Yes,  I think  it  would  be 
most  desirable. 

12472.  In  other  words,  would  you  have  for  them 
two  courses — one  a university  course,  and  the  other 
a modern  side  course,  from  which  could  be  selected,  as 
alternatives,  either  a purely  commercial  course  or  a 
course  of  applied  sciences,  or  a course  a little  altei'ed 
for  students  about  to  enter  for  the  Civil  Service  1 — As 
far  as  I know,  I think  two  courses  would  suffice  for 
all  purposes  if  made  wide  enough.  If  they  were  both 
treated  in  the  same  spirit  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
they  would  work  well. 

12473.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  have  still  practical 
science  teaching  in  your  school,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly  1 — Yes,  we  have  a chemical 
class  going  on  at  present. 

12474.  What  proportion  of  the  candidates  who  go 
up  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  have  received 
that  teaching '< — Probably  not  more  than  one  good 
class  in  the  Junior  Grade — forty  boys. 

12475.  You  find,  I suppose,  that  those  boys  who 
have  had  a practical  teaching  do  fairly  well  in  the  ex- 
aminations 1 — I should  say  that  the  boys  who  receive 
the  practical  training  and  see  the  experiments  ought 
to  do  best.  But  the  nature  of  the  questions  is  such 
as  to  kill  experimental  work,  as  the  teacher  has  to 
employ  his  time  in  providing  examinations  of  such  a 
character  as  will  fit  the  boys  for  the  examiners’ 
paper.  I remember  I myself  was  examined  before 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Queen’s  College, 
and  I was  asked  what  was  the  relation  of  the  In- 
termediate examinations  to  the  universities,  and  I 
replied  that  I could  only  speak  for  two  subjects  which 
I taught  myself.  These  were  chemistry  and  philo- 
sophy, and  I stated  that  in  order  to  prepaid  boys  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations  I was  obliged  to  use 
those  questions  set  for  the  Royal  University  and  the 
Queen’s  College,  and  that,  1 may  say,  took  up  all  the 
time  of  the  teacher,  and  took  him  away  from  the 
experimental  work. 

1 247 6.  If  it  were  found  possible  to  adopt  the  exa- 
minations of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the 
particular  subject  matter  of  chemistry  and  physics 
would  that  answer  the  purpose  1 — It  would.  1 think 
that  if  some  connection  could  be  got  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  the  Intermediate  would  be  the 
gainer  and  the  country  would  be  the  greater  gainer 
because  the  Department  has  money  at  its  disposal 
which  is  now  being  handed  over.  I think  Scotland 
has  got  her  share  of  it,  and  I fancy  Ireland  ought  to 
come  in,  too. 

12477.  Chairman.  As  I understand  it  has  been 
actually  handed  over  to  Scotland  1 — Yes,  and  it  struck 
me  that  the  Intermediate  Board  ought  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  that  money,  because  I don’t  know  of  any 
other  authority  in  Ireland  that  can  so  administer  it  to 
, the  satisfaction  of  the  country  as  the  Intermediate 

Board,  for  it  is  altogether  above  suspicion  for  fairness 
and  honourable  treatment  of  all  par-ties. 

12478.  Dr.  Barkley. — But  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  have  got  arrangements  for  inspection,  for 
examination  practically.  Is  not  that  an  advantage 
which  we  might  find  a difficulty  in  gel  ting  l — No.  I 
believe  such  an  examination  could  be  carried  out  by  the 
Board  either  in  Practical  physics  or  by  the  Heuristic 
method.  Practical  physics  is,  of  course,  the  best 
thing  for  the  country,  that  is,  where  the  boys  will 
handle  the  instruments  themselves  and  work  out  the 
experiments.  Or  if  you  take  the  Heuristic  method, 
where  the  boys  are  actually  to  discover  the  things 
for  themselves,  where  you  give  them  simply  these 
magnets  and  tell  them  nothing  about  them,  and  only 
ask  them  to  find  the  difference  that  they  observe 
between  both  ends  of  these  bar  magnets,  and  similarly 
with  a horse-shoe  magnet.  Then  I lay  a few  pieces 
of  stone  on  the  table  and  say,  “ There  is  a piece  of 
loadstone,”  and  I lay  it  on  the  table  along  with  other 
stones,  and  1 tell  the  boy  to  find  out  for  me  what 


difference  there  is  between  those  stones.  He  goes  on- 
experimenting,  and  jots  down  his  discoveries  with 
care.  That  makes  an  impression  on  the  boy  that 
nothing  can  exceed.  In  fact  it  would  rear  discoverers.. 

12479.  You  would  like,  I understand,  to  include 
subjects  like  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade,  as  well  as  the  Junior  1 — I certainly  would. 
I think  that  considering  that  the  great  body  of  the 
boys  go  to  business  at  16  or  about  that,  you  must 
have  a four  years’ course.  That  is,  you  must  begin, 
at  about  12,  and  finish  about  16  for  that  group. 
There  are  others,  of  course  who  can  continue  in 
school  and  go  on  for  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.. 
Hence,  I think  that  philosophy  and  chemistry  on  a 
very  modified  scale,  should  be  introduced  into  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade.  I find  in  reading  over  the  final  Re- 
port of  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission,  that  they 
recommend  a practical  physics’  course  such  as  is- 
already  at  work  in  London,  and  which,  if  carried  out- 
in  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  schools  of  the 
country,  would  do  wonderful  good,  aud  then,  if  that 
slightly  modified,  were  introduced  into  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  we  would  then  have  the  foundation  of  a- 
course  that  might  be  developed  to  any  extent  in  the 
upper  grades  within  the  limits  of  the  ages  of  the- 
boys. 

12480.  Would  you  expect  candidates  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory Grade  to  show  that  they  could  themselvea 
use  the  instruments,  or  would  it  be  enough  if  they 
showed  that  they  had  received  a practical  teaching  in 
the  subjects,  and  had  seen  the  experiments  performed, 
and  understood  them  ? — I think  that  would  be 
sufficient.  I would  be  satisfied  with  doing  the  ex- 
periments for  them,  and  explaining  the  theoretical 
principles  connected  with  them,  and  afterwards  ex- 
amining them  viva  voce,  to  see  that  they  understood 
them.  But,  of  course,  it  would  be  better  if  they 
actually  handled  the  instruments.  For  instance,  I 
could  place  the  instruments  on  the  table,  and  take, 
say,  twenty  boys  together  and  say  to  one,  “ How  do- 
you  work  this  experiment  1”  and  to  another,  “ Show 
me  how  you  could  do  that  ?”  and  I would  continue  in 
that  way  through  the  class — I would  examine  them 
practically,  and  could  dispose  of  a class  of  twenty- five 
or  thirty  boys  within,  perhaps,  an  hour. 

12481.  I suppose  you  would  expect  a greater- 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  Junior  Grade 
than  in  the  Preparatory  1 — I would  expect  it  to  be 
more  extensive,  and  more  minute,  and  more  exact  in 
the  work  done,  especially  as  regards  measurements — 
linear,  supex-ficial,  and  solid — because  accuracy  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  attained. 

12482.  You  think  a sepai-ate  commercial  course 
would  be  desirable  1 — I do. 

12483.  At  what  point  should  it  begin  ? Would 
you  have  it  in  the  Prepai-atory  Gi-ade  I certainly 
would.  I would  prefer  to  have  the  examination  for 
the  Pi-eparatoi-y  Grade  a qualifying  examination  • 
but  I would  continue  the  exhibitions  in  it ; because- 
parents,  at  least  many  of  them,  will  not  keep  the  boys- 
at  school  unless  they  have  an  inducement,  and  if  a 
boy  get  an  exhibition  it  is  an  indication  to  his  parents; 
and  teachers  that  he  is  fit  for  higher  work,  and  is  a 
great  inducement  to  them  to  keep  him  in  the  school 
to  qualify  himself  for  a higher  position. 

12484.  I do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean 
by  “a  qualifying  examination;”  if  it  is  merely  a pass 

examination,  how  could  exhibitions  be  a^vai'dedi I 

would  have  an  examination  of  a certain  number  of 
boys,  selected  from  the  whole  group  who  had  qua- 
lified, and  exhibitions  given  to  them  in  certain  pro- 
portions ; and  I would  take  into  account  their 
manipulative  skill  or  experimental  knowledge  in  the 

natural  sqience  subjects  in  (awarding  exhibitions 

that  is,  if  those  subjects  formed  part  of  it. 

12485.  As  regards  the  commercial  course  it. 
appears  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  that  most 
of  the  boys  leave  school  at  the  Junior  Grade  ; would 
any  of  the  boys  remain  for  the  Middle  or  Senior- 
Grades,  for  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue 
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■the  commercial  course  in  those  grades  ! — Certainly  I 
think  so.  The  pecuniary  condition  of  parents  varies 
very  much,  and  many  of  them  would  wish  their  sons 
to  get  a higher  education,  in  the  hope  of  higher 
positions  being  taken  by  them. 

12486.  We  were  told  this  morning  that  the  open- 
ings for  boys  in  business  are  usually  for  boys  at  the 
age  of  15  or  16.  Does  not  that  create  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  boys  who  are  intended  for 
•commercial  pursuits  remaining,  in  school  beyond  that 
-age  1 — No,  I think  not.  It  is  true  that,  as  a rule, 
merchants  and  business  people  prefer  to  get  a boy  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  because  at  that  age  he  is  more 
pliable,  and  they  can  train  him  better.  But  there 
•are  other  situations  in  commercial  life,  for  which  boys 
•of  16  would  not  be  suitable — situations  requiring 
a higher  education.  There  are  a great  many  open- 
ings for  boys  of  17  and  18.  I think  that  for  the 
higher  class  of  commercial  positions  you  would  want 
_a  commercial  college,  on  the  footing  of  a university  ; 
and  tbat  is  what  the  London  merchants  are  aiming  at. 
They  want  to  have  a commercial  college,  of  the 
same  status  as  a university  college,  where  boys  would 
receive  an  education,  and  on  leaving  which  they  would 
.get  a diploma  showing  that  they  were  fit  for  any 
commercial  pursuits  ; but  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
merchants  and  traders  16  is  almost  the  maximum  age 
at  which  youths  would  be  received,  and  your  course, 
I think,  should  aim  at  giving  them  such  a training  as 
■would  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  their  future  career, 
-and  enable  them  to  be  of  use  to  the  country. 

12487.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the  majority 
•of  them  will  leave  school  at  16  years  of  age,  is  there 
•any  subject  that,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  course  in  the  Junior  Grade! — Well,  not  many. 
•Of  course  you  might  have  book-keeping  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  and  in  the  Junior  Grade  you  might 
make  it  more  difficult — of  course  not  going  beyond 
•what  boys  of  that  age  could  be  expected  to  do,  but 
extensive  enough  to  enable  boys  of  16  to  beof  use  in 
•all  the  mercantile  offices  of  the  city  or  county. 

1 2488.  Would  you  have  precis  writing  in  the  J unior 
•Grade  ! — I would,  sir. 

1 2489.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh.—  Have  you  read  the 
interesting  paper  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teach- 
ing, by  Dr.  Armstrong,  published  by  Mr.  Sadler  ! — I 
■did,  with  very  great  interest. 

12490.  That,  I think,  indicates  the  lines  upon  which 
you  consider  the  scientific  teaching  in  schools  should 
proceed  ! — Yes ; it  is  the  perfect  way.  « 

12491.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether 
there  would  be  any  possibility  of  fitting  in  that  system 
■of  teaching  with  the  system  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board!— I think  it  would  be  possible,  by 
trying  it  on  a small  seal!  at  first,  and  gradually 
(extending  it. 

12492.  How  could  an  examination  be  held  that 


would  test  whether  a boy  had  been  well  taught  on  the  Feb.  '22, 1899. 
lines  of  the  Heuristic  method  1 — Well,  of  course  it  Rev  JroU,er 
would  be  easier  to  test  him  in  the  usual  practical  j.  d.  liurke. 
way ; but  I think  that  by  arranging  a series  of 
questions  outside  the  ordinary  paper,  in  order  to  see 
what  he  had  been  actually  engaged  in  developing,  you 
could  sufficiently  test  a large  number  of  boys  in  the 
work  they  had  done. 

12493.  Could  you  do  that  by  a purely  written 
examination ! — No ; a viva  voce  examination. 

12494.  Would  it  be  possible,  under  our  system,  to 
have  such  an  examination ! — I think  it  would. 

12495.  How  would  it  be  possible,  unless  you  brought 
the  students  to  centres  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined ! — Of  course  you  should  bring  them  to 
centres.  »You  should  select  a few  large  centres.  If 
Cork  were  made  a centre,  we  would  be  quite  willing  to 
lend  our  Science  Hall  for  the  purpose. 

12496.  I took  it  on  myself  a few  days  ago  to  say 
that  I was  quite  sure  you  would  do  so,  if  Cork  wex-e 
made  a centre.  Your  idea  is  that  the  examination 
should  be  viva  voce,  and  carried  out  at  different 
centres ; but  then  comes  in  the  question  of  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  standard  ! — Yes  ; there  would  be  a 
difficulty  about  that. 

12497.  If  there  is  to  be  a competition  kept  up 
between  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools  in  Ireland,  that 
difficulty  seems  to  be  a fatal  one! — No  doubt  it  is  a 
difficulty,  and  when  you  come  to  the  Heuristic  method 
it  is  perhaps  more  difficult. 

12498.  Is  it  not  a real  practical  difficulty';  how  can 
you  have  a competitive  examination  for  all  the  schools 
in  Ireland  if  dealt  with  according  to  the  lines  of  that 
system! — There  is  certainly  a difficulty  in  it. 

12499.  Do  you  see  any  way  out  of  that  difficulty! 

— Well,  I have  not  considered  the  question  fully  ; 
bub  I can  see  clearly  that  an  examination  in  experi- 
mental work  could  be  carried  out  through  the  whole 
country. 

12500.  But  my  question  is,  could  a competitive  exa- 
mination, which  would  be  uniform  in  its  standard,  be 
conducted  in  different  places! — Well,  I think,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  only  a part  of  the 
whole  examination,  if  the  examiner  were  to  report  on 
the  practical  work  of  a school,  if  he  was  satisfied  that 
they  could  manipulate  the  instruments,  and  answer 
satisfactorily  in  the  theory,  he  could  pass  them  as 
qualified  for  examination  for  honours,  and  that  those 
marks  should  count  in  any  exhibitions  or  prizes  that 
would  be  offered  for  competition. 

12501.  But  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
such  a system  should  be  introduced  1 — I do  ; I think 
it  would  greatly  benefit  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  ■ 
morning. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  23rd,  1899, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  42|  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

Present ; — The  Right  Hon.  C.  Palles,  ll.d.,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  Chair ; The  Right  Hon.  Mrr. 
Justice  Madden,  ll.d.  ; The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.r.s  ; The  Right  Hon.  0’ Conor 
Don,  ll.d.  ; The  Reverend  W.  Todd  Martin,  d.d.  ; David  G.  Barkley,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; 

and  Mi-.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a..  Secretary. 


Miss  E. 


lioyd,  ii. A. 


Miss  E.  Boyd,  b.a.,  Assistant  Mistress,  Foster  House,  Royal  School,  Raphoe,  examined. 


12502.  Chairman. — Miss  Boyd,  I believe  you  are 
a Bachelor  of  Arts? — Yes. 

12503.  Is  it  of  the  Royal  University? — Of  the 
Royal  University. 

12504.  And  you  are  assistant  mistress  at  Foster 
House,  Royal  School,  Raphoe? — Yes. 

12505.  You  were  formerly  head-mistress  of  Elm- 
field  School,  Limavady? — Yes,  about  three  years. 

12506.  And  for  two  years  you  were  assistant- 
mistress  at  Rathgar  School? — Yes,  I was. 

12507.  Now,  you  desire  to  present  to  us  your 
views  in  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  in  this  country? — Yes. 

12508.  And  the  first  topic  mentioned  on  your 
paper  is  the  failure  of  the  Act  to  effect  its  avowed 
object? — Yes. 

12509.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  wish 
to  say  upon  that  subject? — May  I read  a short 
statement  ? 

•12510.  Certainly? — The  chief  defect  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system  is,  in  my  opinion,  its  failure  to  effect 
its  avowed  object,  namely,  to  bring  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorer  people  a cheap  and  easily  accessible 
means  of  obtaining  a better  education  than  was  to 
be  obtained  under  the  National  system,  one  which 
would  not  only  prepare  for  a University  education, 
but  qualify  for  commercial  pursuits.  The  system, 
however,  failed  of  its  object  at  the  very  start. 
Hundreds  of  schools  started  in  country  districts, 
where  schools  of  this  class  were  most  needed,  had 
speedily  to  be  abandoned.  This  failure  can  be 
easily  traced  to  two  defects:  First,  the  utterly 
mistaken  manner  in  which  the  money  has  been  allo- 
cated; and,  secondly,  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
ameliorate  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  poorer 
and  more  remote  districts,  by  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  earn  a fair  share  of  the  grant.  As  to 
the  first  defect,  instead  of  being  allocated  so  as  to 
establish  and  sustain  schools  in  remote  country 
districts,. the  whole  annual  grant  was  thrown  open 
in  one  undivided  sum  to  all  Ireland,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  schools  in  the  large  centres  of  population 
— schools  already  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
flourishing — got,  as  a matter  of  course,  almost  the 
entire  grant,  in  virtue  of  the  greater  number  of 
pupils,  leaving  the  very  districts  not  within  practical 
access  of  a good  middle-class  education  as  badly  off 
as  before.  To  have  carried  out  the  avowed  object 
of  the  Act,  Ireland  should  have  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  educational  districts,  after  the  manner 
of  the  County  Council  districts,  only  larger,  and  the 
educational  grant  divided  amongst  these,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  The  competition  within  the 
smaller  areas  would  have  been  just  as  keen  and 
effective  for  every  good  purpose  as  within  the  whole 
,-rea  of  Ireland,  and  the  money  to  be  earned  could, 
by  proper  adjustment,  have  supported  as  many  first- 
class  schools  in  country  districts  as  would  have 
brought  the  required  education  within  the  reach  of 


thousands  now  denied  it,  or  who,  if  they  get  it  at  . 
all,  must,  as  before,  go  far,  and  pay  well  for  it„ 
By  this  ill-devised  Act,  the  country  districts,  which 
were  promised  bread,  have  been  given  a stone,  and 
the  large  wealthy  centres  of  population  have  had . 
verified  to  them  that  other  Scripture  statement,, 
that  “ to  him  that  hath,  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundantly.”  As  to  the  second  defect,, 
this  mode  of  allocating  the  grant  would  also  enable 
the  second  defect  to  be  remedied.  The  unfavourable 
conditions  under  which  the  countiy  districts  labour,, 
could  be  much  ameliorated,  first,  by  using  as  much 
of  the  money  allocated  to  a district,  and  not  earned, 
as  results  fees,  in  assisting  to  build  and  equip- 
suitable  school  buildings  and  teachers’  residences,, 
the  grants  for  such  to  be  conditional  on  local  contri- 
butions ; secondly,  by  giving,  in  addition  to  results 
fees,  aid  to  teachers  in  the  form  of  a capitation, 
grant.  I think  you  would  require  this  in  order  to 
make  up  to  them  for  the  very  small  fees  that  they 
get  in  some  places.  No  new  principle  is  involved, 
in  this  proposal,  as  it  has  already  been  applied  by 
the  National  Education  Commissioners  and  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  namely,  the  principle  of 
giving  aid  where  most  needed.  Perhaps  the 
grants  should  be  conditional  on  local  aid ; I 
thought  at  first  that  the  local  aid  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  subscriptions,  but,  perhaps,  the  new 
Rural  District  Councils,  or  the  County  Councils,, 
could  be  made  the  media  of  applying  for  the  grants ; 
and  they  could  supplement  them  by  a proportion 
raised  through  local  taxation,  as  a guarantee  that 
the  schools  for  which  special  add  was  applied  for 
were  l'eally  a necessity.  # 

12511.  Do  you  desire  to  give  any  further  details-- 
as  to  the  working  of  the  Act?  Your  second  poinfe 
is,  “ some  details  of  the  above-mentioned  unfavour- 
able conditions.”  Have  you  said  all  that  you  wish 
to  say  on  that? — I think  they  would  require  this- 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  compete  on  anything- 
like  equal  terms  with  schools  in  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts. They  have  been  obliged  to  keep  a staff  of 
teachers,  and  they  often  paid  them  on  a more  liberal 
scale  than  the  larger  schools,  which  got  more  of  the 
grant.  The  fees  in  country  districts  are  very  small, 
and  as  matters  stand,  the  function  of  country  schools- 
has  been  to  develop  and  exhibit  brain  power,  and 
exceptional  intellect,  in  order  that  it  may  be  pounced 
upon  and  turned  into  money  by  unscrupulous; 
managers  of  schools  already  wealthy  in  such  power, 
simply  by  reason  of  the  number  of  pupils.  I recom- 
mend that  results  should  not  be  published.  Any 
principals  of  influential  schools  can,  if  desired, 
publish  their  own  pupils’  successes,  and  any  country 
principals  can  protect  themselves  from  the  evil 
results  by  withholding  the  names.  I think  that- 
perhaps  the  history  of  the  Limavady  Intermediate 
School  would  be  useful  in  showing  that. 
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12512.  Will  you  kindly  state  it? — A great  many 
persons  came  and  asked  my  father  to  get  up  an 
Intermediate  school.  At  first  he  thought  he  would 
wait  and  see  how  some  other  schools  would  succeed, 
but,  finally,  he  consented  to  do  so.  He  got  a Com- 
mittee, who  guaranteed  the  fees  for  five  years;  they 
did  not  think  they  would  be  required  to  pay  their 
subscriptions  for  the  five  years,  because  they  thought 
the  school  would  be  self-supporting  before  that  .A 
number  of  gentlemen  then  paid  £120  a year-  for  a 
teacher  for  that  school,  and  guaranteed  it  for  five 
years.  The  school  did  very  well  indeed.  If  you 
refer  back  it  will  be  found  that  the  school  obtained 
a medal  ■ and  some  exhibitions,  but  just  the  very 
year  of  its  success  was  the  year  of  its  downfall ; 
the  pupils  were  all  taken  away  to  other  schools, 
and  the  teacher  left.  In  fact,  the  last  year  my 
uncle  paid  half  of  the  assistant-teacher’s  salary,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  had  all  to  pay  their  full  sub- 
scriptions for  the  five  years.  The  school  was  badly 
needed  there,  and  a boys’  school  is  still  needed 
there ; as  many  go  an  hour  by  train  to  schools.  A 
great  many  of  the  pupils  walked  in  four  miles  to 
the  school,  and  four  miles  out  home  in  the  evening. 

12513.  Are  there  any  other  abuses  in  the  system 
as  at  present  worked  to  which  you  would  wish  to 
direct  our  attention? — I think  there  is  over-work. 
These  are  abuses  more  than  defects,  of  course. 

12514.  Over-strain  in  the  pupils? — Yes,  I should 
say  so,  most  decidedly.  Mr.  Bain,  the  Principal  of 
the  Royal  School,  asserts  that  that  is  the  case  in  all 
the  schools  that  he  knows. 

12515.  Who  is  Mr.  Bain? — He  is  the  Principal 
of  the  Royal  School. 

12516.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  Raphoe 
Royal  School? — Yes. 

12517.  Chairman. — The  school  at  which  you  are 
assistant  mistress? — Yes.  For  the  Preparatory 
pupils,  for  example,  four  horns  is  the  least  in  which 
most  of  them  can  get  through  their  homework,  after 
five  hours’  work  in  school,  and  the  girls  have  to  get 
in  their  music  practice  as  well. 

12518.  They  have  four  hours’  work  at  home? — 
Yes. 

12519.  In  addition  to  five  hours’  work  in  school? 
—Yes. 

12520.  And  the  young  ladies  are  obliged  to 
practice  their  music  in  addition  to  that? — Yes.  And 
in  the  Junior  Grade,  he  says  that  another  hour  is 
necessary,  and  in  the  Senior  Grade,  most  decidedly, 
the  boys  are  much  over-worked.  It  is  not  that  he 
puts  any  pressure  upon  them,  but  that  the  boys 
in  the  Senior  Grade  work  themselves. 

12521.  According  to  your  experience,  is  the  work 
required  by  the  programme  too  extensive,  or,  rather, 
is  the  work  allowed  by  the  programme  too  exten- 
sive?— Yes,  I should  say  so. 

12522.  That  is,  the  work  allowed  by  the  rules  ? — 
Yes.  I know  I have  heard  the  children  very  often 
say  themselves  that  they  would  like  to  make  a 
bon-fire  of  their  books. 

12523.  I have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — I think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  such  a distaste  for  study  should 
be  engendered. 

12524.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  effect  of  the 
Act  has  been  to  ci'eate  a distaste  for  study,  or, 
rattier,  a horror  of  study  amongst  students? — I 
think  myself  that  it  does  do  that;  I think  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  on  leaving  school  they  should  not 
have  a taste  for  studying  the  literature  of  their 
own  country,  and  take  pleasure  in  it.  When  I was 
at  the  Intermediate  myself,  my  father  gave  me  a 
present  of  Ruskin’s  “ Sesame  and  Lilies,”  and  the 
way  in  which  he  points  out  the  beauty  of  a passage 
in  “ Lycidas  ” was  quite  a revelation  to  me  of  what 
the  study  of  literature  might  be.  I should  think 
that  if  literature  were  taught  more  in  that  wav, 
instead  of  merely  learning  off  by  heart,  the  pupils 
would  be  more  inclined  to  take  pleasure  in  their 
studies. 

12525.  Then,  you  have  passed  through  the  Inter- 


mediate yourself? — I went  in  for  the  Junior  and  the  fa:  S3,  1899. 
Middle  Grades  only.  I was  not  very  strong.  Miss  K. 

12526.  And  you  did  not  go  in  for  the  Senior  Bovd,  b.a. 
Grade? — No;  I stopped  then. 

12527.  According  to  yarn-  experience,  is  there 
always  a hurry  among  the  students  through  the 
entire  year? — Yes;  I should  say  it  was  a rush  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  I know  that  it  seems 
that  teaching  is  merely  a hearing  of  lessons;  it  is 
just  calling  up  one  class  and  hearing  a lesson,  and 
sending  that  class  down,  and  calling  up  another. 

Literature  is  not  taught  at  all;  it  is  simply  healing 
a passage  off  by  heart,  and  if  you  have  a large  class 
of,  say,  twenty  pupils,  you  have  no  time  at  all  in 
which  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  books, 
or  the  construction  of  a play,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

12528.  Have  you  any  other  observations  that  you 
wish  to  make  before  I ask  you  a few  questions? — 

About  inspection,  perhaps. 

12529.  Yes.  Are  you  in  favour  of  inspection? — 

Not  as  a basis  for  payment,  because,  as  you  see,  I 
would  keep  the  written  examination,  which,  I think, 
is  the  fairest  test.  I should  keep  to  the  payment  by 
results,  substituting  this  method  of  allocating  the 
money.  But  inspection  is  greatly  needed  for  other 
things.  It  would  serve  a very  useful  puxpose. 

Besides  seeing  that  the  school  buildings  are  all 
right,  the  inspector  should  also  report,  generally,  on 
the  methods  of  teaching. 

12530.  The  methods  of  teaching? — The  methods 
of  teaching,  yes,  and  if  he  could  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  getting  an  efficient  staff  of  assistant  teachers 
and  seeing  that  they  were  properly  remunerated  too, 
it  would  be  a great  boon.  I noticed  the  other  day 
in  the  paper,  a point  brought  up  about  the  payment 
of  assistant  teachers,  and  how  it  came  about  that 
teaching  was  paid  at  such  a poor  rate. 

12531.  Yes? — I think  that  it  is  partly  because  a 
great  many  who  are  teaching  have  not  taken 
up  teaching  as  their  life-work  at  all.  A 

principal  of  a school  can  get  teachers  for  a 
small  salary,  because  some  of  them  come  and 
take  the  ' salary  just  as  pocket-money ; it 

is  only  a kind  of  a temporary  thing  with  them; 
and  good  teachers  who  are  dependent  upon  teach- 
ing for  their  means  of  earning  their  living  are  obliged 
to  take  the  work  at  the  same  rate  as  these  other 
teachers.  I myself  was  offered  £40  non-resident  to 
teach  four  and  a half  hours  every  day,  and  prepare 
both  advanced  classes  and  junior  classes. 

12532.  Would  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that 
each  of  the  schools  should  send  in  a return  to  the 
Board  of  the  number  of  their  assistant  teachers,  and 
what  their  salaries  were? — Yes,  I should  approve  of 
that. 

12533.  I want  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about 
your  school.  Mr.  Bain  is  the  manager  of  it? — Yes. 

12534.  On  a return  which  I have  here  it  is  stated 
that  the  total  number  in  the  school  is  about  seventy. 

— Yes. 

12535.  Is  that  about  right?— Yes,  I believe  that 
is  about  right. 

12536.  Some  of  those  are  not  within  the  Inter- 
mediate ages,  but  the  entire  number  in  the  school 
is  seventy? — Yes.  Of  course,  I am  in  the  girls’ 
branch  of  the  school,  but  I take  some  of  the  classes 
in  the  boys’  department. 

12537.  Does  the  Royal  School,  Raphoe,  include 
both  a girls’  branch  and  a boys’  branch  ? — It  does. 

12538.  About  how  many  girls  are  under  your 
tuition? — I think  about  twenty. 

12539.  When  you  say  then  that  you  are  assistant 
mistress,  are  you  in  supreme  charge  of  the  girls;  is 
there  any  mistress  above  you? — Miss  Bain  is  the 
Principal.  Practically,  I am  in  charge. 

12540.  We  have  power  to  recommend  an  altera- 
tion in  this  Act  of  Parliament,  but  of  course  you  are 
awaro  that  according  to  the  system  that  was  con- 
templated by  the  Act  we  could  not  have  adopted 
your  view? — Yes. 
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Feb.  23^1899.  12541.  We  could  not  have  divided  the  fund  in 

Miss  E.  the  way  that  you  suggest? — No. 

Boyd,  b.a.  12542.  Having  regard  to  the  principles  in  the  Act  ? 
— Yes. 

12543.  Now  your  view  would  be  that  the  aid  to 
some  of  those  schools  would  depend  upon  a corres- 
ponding amount  being  subscribed  locally  or  provided 
by  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

12544.  Do  you  not  know  that  practically  there  is 
no  local  aid  ever  provided  in  Ireland,  and  that  if  it 
were  conditional  upon  that,  they  never  would  get 
anything? — You  see  they  had  local  subscriptions  at 
home  when  the  school  was  started  at  Limavady. 

12545.  It  was  done  for  five  years,  but  it  did  not 
succeed? — If  the  school  had  got  the  aid  from  the 
Board  which  it  expected  the  sum  would  not  have 
been  paid  by  the  Committee  after  the  school  was 
self-supporting. 

12546.  I take  it  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  Board  supplementing  the  ordinary  funds  that 
would  be  paid  under  their  rules  to  small  schools  in 
localities  in  which  they  were  much  needed  without 
any  condition  of  local  aid  being  provided  ? — My 
idea,  of  course,  was  that  the  local  aid  was  to  ensure 
that  there  would  not  be  too  many  schools  in  districts 
where  they  were  not  needed. 

12547.  I am  not  suggesting  this,  but  it  was  sug- 
gested yesterday  by  a witness,  for  districts  in  which 
there  were  no  other  schools.  But  if  there  are  more 
schools  than  one,  so  that  they  are  competing  the 
one  with  the  other,  that  proves  that  no  extra  aid 
is  required.  Are  there  more  Intermediate  schools 
in  Raphoe  than  this  one? — No.  Of  course  the  idea 
in  this  system  of  dividing  the  country  into  educa- 
tional districts  would  be  that  there  would  be  money 
to  spend  on  those  districts;  the  money  would  be 
distributed  and  the  schools  would  be  started  where 
they  were  needed.  I could  give  several  cases,  and  I 
could  get  other  cases  from  others  where  schools  were 
started  which  were  badly  needed,  but  which  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

12548.  The  dividing  of  this  fund  for  the  various 
districts  in  proportion  to  the  population — that  is  a 
mere  matter  of  detail? — Yes. 

12549.  What  you  want  to  aim  at  is  that  small 
schools  in  districts  in  which  they  are  required,  and 
in  which  .they  are  not  competing  with  each  other, 
should  receive  enough  money  to  support  themselves 
and  continue  as  schools? — Yes,  that  is  the  chief 
point.  I see  that  Mr.  Adamson,  of  King’s  College, 
London,  has  something  of  the  same  idea  in  this  book, 
and  Mr.  Byrne  of  Blackrock,  Mr.  Clancy  of  county 
Clare,  and  Mr.  Bodkin  of  St.  Vincent’s  College — I 
think  that  they  all  see  the  impox-tance  of  this  fact. 

12550.  A great  number  of  witnesses  have  advo- 
cated systems  somewhat  similar  to  yours — I do  not 
say  exactly  the  same? — Some  system  of  money 
grants  to  schools  accox'ding  to  their  needs  and  capa- 
bilities. 

12551.  Mr.  Jxxstice  Madden. — Your  idea  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  local  effort  and  the 
local  support  would  be  evidence  that  the 
schools  were  required? — Exactly;  not  to  have 
too  many  schools,  but  to  have  sufficient  first- 
class  schools  over  the  country  to  bring  Inter- 
mediate education  within  the  x-each  of  all,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  head  teacher  and  teachers  would  be 
fairly  remxxnerated  for  this  work. 

12552.  And  your  references  to  the  stax-ting  of  the 
school  at  Limavady  are  intended  as  some  evidence 
that  local  effort  might  be  expected? — Yes,  I think 

12553.  Local  effort  was  made  there  even  under 
unfavourable  conditions? — Yes,  just  so. 

12554.  And  you  thixxk  probably  that  if  the  condi- 
tions were  mox-e  favoxxrable  local  effort  in  proper 
cases  woxdd  be  forthcoming? — I believe  so;  yes. 

12555.  Did  you  read  in  to-day’s  paper  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Foley,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare? — No;  I 
have  not  read  to-day’s  paper  yet. 


12556.  It  happens  to  be  vex-y  much  on 
the  same  lines  as  yours  to  this  extent  at 
all  events,  that  he  thinks  there  are  locali- 
ties in  Ireland  where  small  schools  are 
required,  and  where,  at  the  commencement,  these 
schools  could  not  be  expected  to  earn  money  either 
as  the  result  of  inspection  or  as  the  result  of  examina- 
tion, for  some  years? — No,  because  when  a school  is 
started,  at  first  there  is  not  much  material  in  the 
school ; a great  many  of  the  pupils  are  over-age, 
and  others  may  have  one  year  to  prepare  for  the 
Junior  Grade  who  do  not  know  the  Preparatory 
course  at  all. 

12557.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I have  only  to  ask 
you  just  one  question  with  reference  to  what  you 
said,  that  your  whole  time  was  so  taken  up  by  ex- 
amining classes  that  you  had  no  time  for  teaching? 
— Not  as  I should  like. 

12558.  I think  the  idea  was  that  the  portion 
appointed,  I suppose,  for  English  literature,  was 
much  too  short  to  occupy  the  candidates  duiing  the 
whole  year  in  learning  it,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  ample  time  for  teaching  that  small  portion,  and 
to  allow  time  for  literary  research? — When  they 
commit  to  memory  long  poems,  of  course  there  is  not 
much  time  to  call  their  attention  to  anything  else. 

12559.  I think  that  that  committing  to  memory  is 
rather  a fault  in  the  method  of  examination? — Yes, 
I seei. 

12560.  I know  that  one  of  the  x-emedies  suggested 
was  to  give  a course  so  long  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  commit  it  to  memory? — I know  that  my 
class  have  begged  me  not  to  have  committed  to 
memory  Campbell’s  “ Pleasures  of  Hope.”  I know 
they  will  come  up  groaning  in  the  spixit,  if  they  do 
not  groan  audibly,  to  their  class  in  case  they  are 
asked  to  do  so. 

12561.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Did  you  feel  com- 
pelled to  allow  them  to  commit  to  memory  that 
poem? — I do  not  know  that  I should,  but  I know 
that  it  has  been  done. 

12562.  Those  who  were  keenly  competing  for 
honours,  I suppose? — Yes.  I think,  then,  that  Dr. 
Harx-is  in  America  has  spoken  strongly  against  the 
memory  work.  He  says  that  “ the  habit  of  xxndue 
memorising  at  an  early  age  tends  to  arrest  develop- 
ment of  soul  at  a mechanical  method  of  thinking, 
and  prevents  further  growth  into  spiritual  insight.” 
He  is  very  much  against  memorising  in  early  age. 

12563.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  you  would 
have  much  difficulty  in  convincing  us  all  of  the 
undesirability  of  that? — No;  I think  that  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  everyone. 

12564.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I find  that  these  young 
children  can  commit  to  memory  when  they  cannot 
exex-cise  much  judgment? — I think  that  is  a kind  of 
mechanical  memory,  and  they  lose  it  to  a great  ex- 
tent when  they  begin  to  exercise  their  powers. 

12565.  Please  do  not  run  down  memory,  because 
I think  it  is  the  secret  of  all  progx-ess  ? — I would  not 
do  that ; but  I would  not  give  it  undue  importance, 
that  is  all. 

12566.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — And  it  should  not 
be  over-burdened? — Exactly.  , 

12567.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin.- — How  do  you  pro- 
pose that  the  local  assistance  should  be  given? — I 
thought  at  first  that  perhaps  it  should  be  by  local 
subscriptions,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Lima- 
vady school,  and  then  afterwards  that  perhaps  the 
rural  district  councils  should  be  made  the  media  of 
applying  for  Intermediate  grants,  perhaps  might 
raise  subscriptions  by  local  taxation.  It  is  merely 
a suggestion. 

12568.  Somewhat  after  the  Welsh  fashion? — Yes, 
I think  so. 

12569.  Of  coure  there  is  a difficulty  in  local  bodies 
in  Ireland  dealing  with  education,  is  there  not? — 
I suppose  there  is.  However,  it  was  merely  to  en- 
sure that  a number  of  schools  woxxld  not  be  started 
where  they  wex-e  not  required. 
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12570.  You  would  simply  make  the  locality  show 
its  sincerity  by  paying  the  local  aid?— Yes;  that  is 
all  I meant  to  suggest. 

12571.  And  if  it  paid  it  in  fees  it  would  he  quite 
as  good  as  if  it  paid  it  in  any  other  way,  I suppose  ? 
— I think  so. 

12572.  Dr.  Barkley.— Miss  Boyd,  you  have  told  us 
that  the  school  at  Limavady  was  first  started  on  a 
guarantee  for  five  years.  How  was  it  provided  for 
as  regards  buildings  ?— They  paid  rent  for  the  build- 

12573.  Yes? — I think  they  paid — I suppose  it 
would  be  about  £30,  but  I am  not  quite  sure. 

12574.  I thought  that  probably  that  would  be 
the  way  it  was  worked,  at  the  outset,  at  any  rate. 
I see  that-  there  is  still  a school  at  Limavady  earn- 
ing results  fees  on  the  girls’  side? — Yes. 

12575.  Is  it  the  same  school,  or  is  it  a different 
school? — No;  it  is  not  the  same  school.  There  was 
no  school  there  for  several  years,  but  lately  that  one 
was  started,  about  two  years  ago,  I think,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  date;  it  is  since  I left 
Limavady. 

12576.  In  the  Raphoe  school,  I see,  results  have 
been  earned,  both  on  the  boys’  side  and  on  the 
girls’  side? — I am  in  Raphoe  only  since  the  middle 
of  September. 

12577.  I suppose  that  in  some  subjects  the  girls 
ai-e  taught  in  the  same  class  as  the  boys? — I think 
there  is  just  one  class  of  that  description  at  present. 
I do  not  know  whether  it  should  be  reported  or 
not,  but  the  girls  go  in  for  Latin  with  the  boys; 
I think  that  is  the  only  class  that  I remember.  I 
go  to  a separate  class-room  and  teach  the  classes 
of  boys  there,  and  then  return  to  the  school-room 
to  give  the  next  lesson  to  the  girls. 

12578.  What  subject  is  your  class  of  boys  in? — 
What  subject  do  I take  the  boys  in,  do  you  mean? 

12579.  Yes? — I have  them  in  English  grammar, 
and  I have  the  Senior  boys  in  French  translation 
and  German  grammar. 

12580.  So  that  it  is  just  an  arrangement  to  make 
the  staff  of  a small  school  go  as  far  as  possible,  I 
suppose? — Well,  I suppose  it  is. 

12581.  I understood  from  what  you  said  that  it 
was  in  the  year  in  which  you  were  most  successful 


in  the  Intermediate  that  your  school  at  Limavady 
was  brought  to  an  end? — In  Limavady? 

12582.  Yes. — Yes.  That  was  the  first  Limavady 
school,  not  my  own  school.  It  was  a dual  school; 
both  boys  and  girls  were  taught  together. 

12583.  Was  that  an  earlier  school? — That  was 
an  earlier  school  than  mine. 

12584.  But  it  had  been  specially  successful  in  that 
year-,  had  it  not? — It  had  been,  yes. 

12585.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  direct 
influences  being  brought  to  bear  upon  parents  to 
lead  them  to  send  their  children  to  other- schools  ? — 
In  the  case  of  my  school  I had,  and  Mr.  Bain  has 
mentioned  a case  to  me  also,  where  a successful 
school  was  got  up  in  the  country,  with  almost  forty 
pupils,  or  about  forty  pupils  in  it,  and  direct  influ- 
ence was  certainly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils, 
and  almost  half  the  pupils  were  enticed  away,  and 
the  school  was  given  up.  I am  sure  he  would 
furnish  the  names,  or  any  other  particulars  that 
were  required. 

12586.  I suppose  you  do  not  want  those  names 
published  ? — No. 

12587.  But  exact  information  could  be  obtained? 
— Yes. 

12588.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — He  mentioned  to 
you  the  definite  particulars  of  that  case? — Yes,  he 
did;  and  I have  known  it  to  happen  myself.  I 
know  that  some  pupils  at  my  own  school  were 
directly  asked  four  or  five  times,  as  they  told  me 
themselves,  to  go  to  another  school. 

12589.  Dr.  Barkley. — And  it  was  known  that  at 
the  time  they  were  attending  an  Intermediate 
school? — Yes ; it  was  known  that  they  were  at  my 
school. 

12590.  And  it  was  not  supposed  that  they  were 
without  means  of  receiving  education? — Not  by  any 
means. 

12591.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — They  were  regarded 
as  profitable  investments? — They  were. 

12592.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — In  the  case  of 
that  school  where  one-half  of  the  pupils  were  touted 
for,  as  we  say  now,  was  the  touting  by  one  school, 
or  by  various  schools? — I think  in  this  case  it  was 
mostly  by  one  school. 

12593.  By  one  school?— Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  James  Daly,  Principal,  Diocesan 

12594.  Chairman. — Rev.  James  Daly,  you  are 
manager  of  the  Diocesan  College,  Ballaghadereen 
Yes,  I am. 

12595.  And  you  have  been  in  charge  of  that 
school  since  August,  1887  ? — Yes. 

12596.  It  was  a day-school  until  1893? — Yes. 

12597.  And  in  1893  did  you  take  in  boarders  in 
addition? — Yes. 

12598.  By  a return  which  I have  .here,  which,  I 
think,  was  furnished  by  you,  there  were  thirty-nine 
students  upon  the  roll  upon  the  first  of  November, 
1897  ?— Yes. 

12599.  Is  that  right? — Yes. 

12600.  And  some  of  those  were  not  within  the 
Intermediate  ages? — Some  of  them  were  not  within 
the  Intermediate  ages. 

12601.  As  to  results  fees,  you  were  paid  upon  one 
student  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  upon  five  students 
in  the  Junior  Grade,  upon  four  students  in  the 
Middle  Grade,  and  there  was  no  student  who 
obtained  results  fees  in  the  Senior  Grade?— There 
was  none  presented. 

12602.  There  was  none  presented  in  the  Senior 
Grade? — No. 

12603.  According  to  your  experience,  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  French  lesson  is  spelt 
throughout,  without  hardly  an  attempt  at  pronuncia- 
tion ?— That  is  not  the  case  in  my  school. 


College,  Ballaghadereen,  examined. 

12604.  I do  not  ask  you  about  your  own  school, 
but  about  your  experience  of  schools  generally? — 
Yes. 

12605.  I take  that  from  your  own  memorandum? 
— Yes. 

12606.  Perhaps  I had  better  read  the  whole 
sentence? — Yes,  please. 

12607.  “ In  many  schools  very  successful  in  the 
pass  and  honours  list,  the  French  lesson  is  spelled 
throughout,  and  hardly  an  attempt  made  at  pro- 
nunciation ” ? — Yes. 

12608.  That  is  a matter  within  your  own  experi- 
ence ? — That  is  a matter  within  my  own  experience. 

12609.  In  other  words,  if  a boy  was  asked  what 
was  the  French  for  “ yes,”  what  would  be  the 
answer? — Well,  he  might  be  able  to  pronounce  that 
word. 

12610.  In  other  words,  the  principle  would  be 
o-u-if — Yes,  o-vA. 

12611.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  the 
lessons  are  spelled  throughout? — Yes,  and  if  they 
were  asked  to  conjugate  a verb 

12612.  Take  fail — They  would  say  j’a-i. 
j’a-v-a  i-s,  and  so  on. 

12613.  Is  that  mode  of  dealing  with  the  French 
language  extensively  practised,  as  far  as  you  are 
aware?_I  think  it  is  not  extensively  practised,  but 
it  is  existent. 


Feb.  23,  1899. 
Miss  K. 

Boyd,  b.a. 


Rev.  James 
Daly. 
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12614.  You  say  here  that  the  Irish  lesson  is 
similarly  spelled  t.xrough,  and  if  an  attempt  be 
actually  made  at  the  pronunciation  of  a very  small 
word,  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  in  English? 
Quite  English.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is 
the  way  it  is  taught  in  Connaught. 

12615.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — It  struck  me  that  it 
was  very  odd  if  that  was  the  wav  it  was  taught  in 
Connaught? — Of  course,  it  would  be. 

12616.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  it  is 
taught  in  that  way  in  some  schools  that  succeed  in 
getting  results  fees  for  Irish  ? — I am  aware  that  it  is 
taught  in  this  manner.  Such  teaching  is  imperfect 
and  useless,  and,  being  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
English  pronunciation,  is  a travesty  on  the 
language. 

12617.  Of  course,  the  genius  of  the  language  is 
quite  different  from  the  genius  of  the  English 
language? — Quite  different. 

12618.  You  refer  here  to  touting  for  clever  boys? 
—Yes. 

12619:  Have  cases  of  that  come  within  your  own 
experience? — They  have;  cases  of  that  have  come 
within  my  own  experience. 

12620.  O’Conor  Don. — From  your  own  school? — 
Yes,  boys  have  been  taken  from  my  own  school. 

12621.  Chairman.— Now,  I come  to  the  recom- 
mendations that  you  make,  Father  Daly.  I find 
that  you  say  here,  “ I desire  to  advocate  a modified 
form  of  inspection.”  Now,  I would  be  glad  if  you 
would  state  in  your  own  words  what  you  are  in 
favour  of — what  form  of  inspection? — I should 
perhaps,  to  lead  up  to  that,  be  permitted  to  make  a 
continuous  statement. 

12622.  Certainly.  If  you  have  prepared  any 
statement,  give  it  in  your  own  words? — I wish  to 
state  that  although  I have  been  teaching  the  Inter- 
mediate programme  since  August,  1887,  I was  not 
able  to  present  any  pupils  at  the  Intermediate  ex- 
aminations until  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
I was  only  able  to  do  so  then  through  the  concession 
made  by  the  Board  in  favour  of  over-age  students. 
I considered  it  a hardship  that  your  definition  of  an 
Intermediate  school  and  the  stringent  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  ages  of  candidates  debarred  my 
pupils  and  the  school'  from  all  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Intermediate  Act.  But  during  those 
years,  although  I could  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
Irish  Intermediate  Board,  I was  able  to  earn  pretty 
large  sums  annually  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  London.  Fortunately,  they  have  no 
age  limits  in  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  Even  though  I had  no  assistance 
— I mean  no  assistant  masters — for  the  first  six 
years  of  my  experience  as  a teacher  of  secondary 
education,  I was  anxious  to  submit  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  instruction  given  my  pupils  to 
every  available  public  test.  The  Intermediate 
examinations  were  out  of  the  question,  but  in  the 
Science  and  Art  examinations  my  pupils  passed 
successfully  in  mechanics,  sound,  light  and  heat, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  physiography,  and  in 
mathematics — some  passed  in  the  third  stage  of  this 
subject,  the  syllabus  of  which  includes  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry.  The  principal  test  of  the 
■classics  and  English  taught  were  the  successes  at 
the  entrance  examinations  in  Maynooth.  I regret 
that  in  offex-ing  my  evidence  to  the  Board  I must 
be  somewhat  personal,  but  what  I want  to  point  out 
is  this : Ballaghadereen  is  in  the  centre  of  a very 
populous  distx-ict.  For  many  miles  round — I should 
not  like  to  say  how  many — there  is  no  other  Inter- 
mediate school.  There  are  hundreds  of  National 
schools  in  the  same  section  of  the  country,  built, 
furnished  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
Why  not  try  to  help  secondax-y  education  in  a dis- 
trict where  there  is  undoubtedly  much  talent?  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  alter  your  defini- 
tion of  an  Intermediate  school  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  secondary  education  in  such  a dis- 


tx-ict. It®is  a noted  fact  that  the  parents  of  children 
in  country  districts  are  unwilling  to  send  their  chil- 
dren at  any  age  under  15  or  16.  A short  time  ago 
I was  in  the  National  school  of  the  town  in  which  I 
teach,  and  I found  thex-e  eighteen  pupils  over  15 
years  of  age.  I cannot  account  for  this  unwilling- 
ness on  the  parents’  part  to  send  then-  children 
younger  otherwise  than  on  the  assumption  that  they 
ax-e  unwilling  to  submit  them  to  the  high  pressure 
and  to  the  relentless  competition  that  is  practised 
under  the  Intermediate  system.  I think,  too,  that 
the  parents  of  such  children  are  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion than  children  of  light.  I submit  this  definition 
of  an  Intermediate  school : it  is  one,  not  a National 
or  equivalent  school,  in  which  a number  of  the  pupils 
are  efficiently  taught  in  classics,  mathematics,  and 
physical  science.  With  regard  to  the  examination 
of  Intermediate  pupils 

12623.  O’Conor  Don. — On  that  point  of  the  defi- 
nition of  an  Intermediate  school,  woxxld  you  x-equire 
any  particular  number  of  students?  What  is  it  you 
object  to  in  our  definition  of  ten  students;  is  not 
that  a very  small  number? — I should  think  that  ten 
students 

12624.  Chairman. — You  are  making  three  dis- 
tinctions between  our  definition  and  yours ; first 
you  say  a number  instead  of  ten? — A nxxmber. 

12625.  Secondly,  you  say  “ classical  and  scientific 
education,”  instead  of  “ classical  or  scientific  educa- 
tion ” ; and  then,  thirdly,  instead  of  “ National 
school  ” you  say  “National  or  any  similar  school”? 
—Yes. 

12626.  Those,  I think,  are  the  three  differences? 
— Yes. 

12627.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  not  that  rather  restrict- 
ing than  extending  the  definition  — I should  say 
that  perhaps  some  number  is  necessary,  and  ten  is  a 
convenient  nxxmber. 

12628.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  the  general 
idea  was  that  there  ought  to  be  a distinction  between 
an  ordinary  school  and.  a gentleman  who  has  private 
pupils,  some  of  whom  are  elementary,  and  some  are 
not.  Of  course  the  pupils  could  still  come  and  be 
examined  by  us,  but  the  genex-al  idea  is  that  we 
ought  not  to  give  encouragement  to  a school  if  it 
was  not  a school? — Yes. 

12629.  Chairman. — Now  will  you  proceed  with 
your  statement;  we  are  anxious  to  hear  anything 
you  have  to  say,  and  we  will  ask  you  some  questions 
later  on  ? — With  regard  to  the  examination  of  Inter- 
mediate pupils  many  suggestions  are  before  you,  and 
I can  hardly  add  to  the  number.  I would  welcome 
any  change  that  would  diminish  the  px-esent  relent- 
less competition  between  pupil  and  pupil,  and  be- 
tween school  and  school.  I would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  recommend  the  total  abolition  of  written  examina- 
tions. I would  rather  recommend  a judicious  blend- 
ing of  both  oral  and  written  examinations.  I am 
therefore  in  favour  of  a modified  form  of  inspection. 
I consider  that  it  is  essential  to  have  a viva  voce 
examination  in  modern  languages,  in  chemistry,  and 
in  natural  philosophy. 

12630.  Do  you  mean  you  would  encourage  the 
study  of  those  subjects  by  increasing  the  marks? 
What  you  suggest  is  that  we  should  encoux-age  the 
study  of  chemisti-y  and  natux-al  philosophy,  is  it  not? 
Will  you  just  x-epeat  those  last  words  ? — I consider 
that  it  is  essential  to  have  a viva  voce  examination 
in  modem  languages,  in  chemistry,  and  in 
natural  philosophy.  I am  of  opinion  that  such 
inspection  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  class-rooms, 
and  to  the  wox-k  done  therein.  I consider  inspection 
of  dormitories  and  other  domestic  arx-angements  to 
be  altogether  unnecessary,  and  an  undue  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  State  of  the  right  to  investigate 
and  examine  everything  connected  with  the  school. 
Should  the  principle  of  inspection  be  adopted,  the 
inspectors  from  the  State  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  this,  that  the  teachers  in  Intermediate 
schools  are  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  will  tolerate 
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.no  one,  however  exalted,  to  treat  them  superciliously. 
Should  your  Board  be  willing,  in  the  interests  of 
secondary  education  in  country  districts,  to  relax 
the  stringency  of  the  age  regulations,  I submit  that 
a useful  employment  of  the  services  of  an  inspector 
would  be  to  visit  the  school  as  early  as  feasible  in 
the  scholastic  year,  ascertain  particulars  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  just  commencing  their  secondary 
education,  allow  such  beginners  two  years  to  prepare 
for  the  Junior  Grade,  three  years  for  the  Middle 
Grade,  and  four  years  for  the  Senior  Grade.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  a beneficial  result  arising  from 
inspection.  Another  excellent  result  likely  to  accrue 
from  inspection  is  the  increased  intelligence  of 
manner  in  replying,  orally,  to  questions  put  orally, 
and  increased  care  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to 
train  their  pupils  to  speak  audibly,  and  with  distinct 
articulation.  The  other  advantages  have  already 
been  put  before  the  Board.  I think  that  all  educa- 
tion should  be  thorough,  formative  of  mind  and 
character,  and  I think  that  inspection  will 
• contribute  to  that  result.  With  regard  to  the  study 
of  Irish,  I would  suggest  that  the  Board  deal  con- 
siderately and,  I may  add,  reverently,  with  the 
language.  It  is  worth  preserving.  Here,  again, 
■would  be  found  useful  work  for  a small  number  of 
inspectors,  skilled  Gaelic  scholars,  to  or- 
ganise and,  by  their  presence,  to  encourage  the  proper 
teaching  of  Irish.  I lay  stress  upon  the  “ proper  ” 
teaching  of  Irish,  as  I consider  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  language  die  with  honour,  than  to 
have  it  taught  on  the  basis  of  English  pronunciation. 
It  has  been  generally  felt  that  the  memories  of  the 
students  are  unduly  taxed  at  the  expense  of  cultivat- 
ing the  judicial  faculties,  and  I beg  to  propose  a 
very  simple  remedy  which,  if  adopted,  would  have 
very  far-reaching  results.  In  proposing  this  remedy, 
I may  remark  that  I consider  it  to  be  a fundamental 
•error  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
that  the  study  of  logic  is  altogether  postponed  until 
the  student  reaches  the  university.  For  this  reason, 
numbers  of  the  youth  of  the  country  are  never 
trained  to  reason  properly,  never  taught  the 
beauties  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  study  of  the 
art  of  reasoning.  I consider  that,  in  the  proper 
study  of  all,  of  the  Junior,  the  Middle,  and  the 
Senior  Grades,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  logic  ought  to  be  encouraged.  I would  therefore 
propose  that  in  the  Junior  Grade  the  subject  of 
English  might  be  diminished  in  its  amplitude;  I 
would  recommend  a diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
poetry  to  be  committed  to  memory — in  this 
year  the  quantity  of  poetry  in  the  Junior 
'Grade  is  altogether  excessive.  In  the  Junior 

■Grade,  I would  also  recommend  the  relegation 
-of  Irish  history  from  English  to  Celtic.  In  this 
way,  the  subject  of  English  would  be  greatly 
— well,  lightened ; the  extent  of  it  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  I would  propose,  then,  for  the 
Junior  Grade,  the  inclusion  of  such  a book  as  Jevons’ 
Primer  of  Logic."  In  that  grade  the  subject  might 
easily  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of 
sentences.  In  the  Middle  Grade,  I would  suggest 
that  pupils  be  taught  the  half  of  Jevons’  “ Elemen- 
tary Logic,”  which  is  a larger  work,  and  in  the  Senior 
-Grade,  I would  recommend  the  whole  book.  I think 
that  in  classics,  and  in  English,  the  study  of  even 
this  elementary  amount  of  logic  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  proper  understanding  of  those  authors. 
In  the  Middle  Grade,  you  have  in  Latin  the  speeches 
of  Cicero : they  are  argumentative.  You  have  in 
Greek,  generally,  or  very  often,  the  Apology  of 
Socrates  : that  is  argumentative  throughout.  In  the 
various  English  classics  too,  even  this  elementary 
•study  of  the  art  of  reasoning  would  tend  immensely 
to  develop  the  judicial  faculties  of  the  pupils,  cause 
them  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  work 
better;  lav  deeply  down  the  foundation  of  habits 
of  thought  and  principles  of  conduct  useful  to  them 
in  every  detail  of  their  after  lives;  such  training 
will  cause  them  to  reflect,  to  reason,  and  to  act  less 
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from  impulse  and  more  from  deliberate  motive.  I 
make  tliis  suggestion  with  the  firm  conviction,  that 
if  it  be  adopted,  its  adoption  will  make  of  the  youth 
of  the  nation  the  hope  of  a subsequent  generation  of 
profound  thinkers  and  earnest  workers ; it  may  per- 
haps infuse  into  the  public  speeches  of  the  future  a 
little  more  logic,  if  less  rhetoric. 

12631.  Have  you  finished? — I would  also  recom- 
mend, with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  science,  that  I 
consider  that  the  Board  should  extend  its  fostering 
care  to  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  physical 
science  in  the  schools  of  Ireland.  This  is  an  age 
of  invention  and  scientific  activity,,  and  except  we 
keep  well  to  the  front  in  the  study  of  natural  science, 
we  will  be  left  behind.  I think  that  the  number 
of  marks  in  natural  philosophy  ought  to  be  increased, 
that  the  examination  papers  ought  to  be  rendered 
less  difficult,  and  that  the  subjects  ought  to  be 
made  to  partake  less  of  the  nature  of  mathematical 
physics. 

12632.  That  they  should  be  more  of  an  experi- 
mental nature? — That  they  should  be  more  of  an 
experimental  nature.  Then,  on  the  question  of 
touting,  I have  to  propose  a remedy.  I think  that 
in  the  claim  for  payment,  made  in  October,  a column 
or  two  should  be  added  in  which  the  history— the 
educational  history — of  the  boy  might  be  traced; 
for  example,  where  he  was  bom,  in  what  Inter- 
mediate school  he  studied  last,  and  I would  suggest 
that  if  a highly  distinguished  boy  be  induced  by  any 
means,  no  matter  how,  to  go  from  one  Intel-mediate 
school  to  another,  and  that  if  he  were  well  taught; 
the  rudiments  of  the  languages,  or  the  sciences  in 
one  school,  and  pass  successfully  there,  we  will 
say,  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  or  the  Junior  Grade, 
a portion  of  the  fees  subsequently  earned  at  other 
schools  in  the  higher  grades  ought  to  go  to  the 
school  in  which  the  elementary  instruction  was 
given,  and  the  rough  work  of  training  done.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  the  Board  might  give 
encouragement  to  secondary  education  by  localities, 
if  I may  use  the  expression.  I would  instance  the 
district  from  which  I come  myself,  as  an  instance  of 
the  desirability  of  aiding  secondary  schools  by  locali- 
ties. In  this  connection,  I would  say  that  if  boys 
go  from  the  provinces  to  large  boarding  schools  else- 
where, those  boys  are  either  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents  going  to  wealthy  colleges,  or  they  are  clever 
boys  taken  on  speculation.  I think  that  neither  the 
wealthy  college  nor  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents  need, 
or  deserve  the  huge  fees  that  are  paid  for  their 
instruction.  Then,  if  they  are  simply  taken  on  specu- 
lation, I think  that  the  amount  of  fees  that  are 
paid,  should  not  be  altogether  such  as  would  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  pupils  in  such  large  boarding 
schools.  Many  of  them  which  exist  and  flourish 
now,  do  so  simply  owing  to  the  universal  system  of 
touting  and  advertisement.  Both  of  these  means 
are  adopted  to  gather  in  clever  boys  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and,  as  practised,  are  highly  reprehen- 
sible. 

12633.  Taking  the  system  now  as  it  is,  and 
without  going  into  the  altered  system  that  you  would 
suggest,  I understand  that  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a larger  limit  for  over-age  students? — 
Yes;  I think  that  that  is  essential  for  the  advance- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  rural  districts. 

12634.  You  suggest  by  your  paper,  which  has 
been  printed,  that  it  should  be  two  years  in  all 
grades? — Yes,  that  it  should  be  two  years  in  all 
grades,  and  also,  that  the  same  fees  should  be  paid 
for  over-age  pupils  as  for  under-age  pupils.  The 
fact  that  pupils  do  not  come  at  a sufficiently  early 
age  should  not  debar  the  school  from  earning  the 
full  sums. 

12635.  Your  experience,  Father  Daly,  has  been 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  induce 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  Intermediate 
schools  at  an  age  sufficiently  early  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Act  as  at  present  framed? — That  is  my 
experience. 


Ieb.  23,  1899. 

Kev.  James 
Duly. 
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Feb.  '<3,  1899. 
Bov  J ames 
Daly. 


12636.  You  say  that  you  observed  in  one  National 
school  a number  of  students  who  were  more  than 
15  years  of  age? — Fifteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards. 

12637.  And  upwards? — And  upwards. 

12638.  Was  there  an  Intermediate  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  which  those  students  could  have 
resorted,  if  their-  parents  wished? — There  was  an 
Intermediate  school  in  the  same  town. 

12639.  Do  you  think  would  the  fact  of  the  educa- 
tion in  the  National  school  being  gratuitous,  and 
some  fees,  I suppose,  being  required  to  be  paid  in 
the  secondary  school,  have  had  any  effect  upon 
keeping  them  in  the  National  school? — Of  course,  I 
mentioned  that  fact,  not  to  point  out  any  opinion 
as  to  where  they  ought  to  be,  but  merely  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
then-  children  to  primary  schools  up  to  that  age. 

12640.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I think 
that  students  of  15  years  of  age  ought  to  be  in 
secondary  schools,  so  you  need  not  have  any  delicacy 
upon  the  subject  whatever  because  of  that.  You 
know  that  up  to  the  present  we  have  not  induced 
the  parents  in  the  districts  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  a 
sufficiently  early  age? — That  is  my  experience. 

12641.  And  that,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
districts  in  which  that  practice  prevails,  we  should 
treat  as  students  within  the  Act,  students  two 
years  older  than  those  that  the  competition  limits  in 
age  ? — Precisely. 

12642.  Yeiy  well? — And  also,  I would  say  that 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  have  done 
excellent  work  in  this  country,  and  they  have  not 
insisted  upon  this  limit  of  age. 

12643.  That  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  it,  but 
the  main  thing  that  I want  to  get  at  is,  what  it  is 
that  you  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  I understand 
now  that  it  should  be  to  raise  the  limit  of  age  two 
}’ ears  above  that  for  competition  students,  and  make 
the  results  fees  for  over-age  students  the  same  as 
for  students  within  the  prescribed  ages? — Yes. 

12644.  In  other  words,  that  our  limits  of  age  are 
to  affect  competition,  and  that  the  prescribed  ages 
are  to  be  two  years  more  than  those  that  we  have 
at  present? — Yes,  that  is  m3'  view,  and  also,  that  a 
function  of  the  inspector  to  be  appointed,  would  be, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year,  to 
ascertain  the  pupils  who  are  commencing  their 
secondaiy  education,  and,  if  they  begin  at  16,  to 
allow  them  two  years  in  the  Junior  Grade,  and  if 
they  did  that,  I think  that  very  excellent  work 
would  be  done. 

12645.  If  every  student  was  allowed  two  years 
extra,  would  not  that  suit  your  purpose? — It  would. 

12646.  The  next  matter  that  I will  take  up  in  our 
existing  system  is  the  subject  of  natural  science. 
You  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  give  a great 
deal  more  encouragement  to  the  study  of  natural 
science? — A great  deal  more  encouragement. 

12647.  Very  well.  B3'  raising  the  marks? — By 
raising  the  marks,  and  by  simplifying  the  papers — 
simplifying  the  examinations. 

12648.  You  would  be  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
in  those  subjects  to  have  a viva  voce  examination  ? — 
I am  of  that  opinion. 

12649.  In  order  to  test  real  teaching? — I am, 
and  also,  that  in  poor  districts,  or  to  poor 
schools  in  poor  districts,  grants  or  loans,  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  apparatus. 

12650.  I mil  come  to  that  at  once,  because  that 
involves  one  great  alteration  in  the  principle  of  the 
Act.  In  order  to  aid  schools  in  poor  localities,  and 
where  the  population  is  rather  sparse,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  our  getting  power  to  be  enabled  to  help 
them  in  an  exceptional  way ; that  is,  to  give  a 
greater  amount  of  assistance  to  poor  pupils  and 
districts,  than  we  would  in  such  places  as  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Belfast? — I would  be  in  favour  of  the 
Board  getting  such  additional  powers,  and  that  you 
would  treat  kindly  struggling  schools. 


12651.  Would  you  draw  a distinction  in  reference; 
to  small  schools,  where  there  was  but  one  in  the 
locality,  and  where  there  were  two  small  schools, 
competing  with  each  other,  where  the  real  work  of 
education  could  be  performed  by  one  school? — L 
would.  I would  draw  a distinction  in  favour  of  the 
one  school  that  is  trying  to  live  and  to  do  good  work- 

12652.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  that  would, 
involve  an  alteration  in  our  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
are  3'ou  of  opinion  that  if  we  really  wish  to  ^promote 
education,  a provision  of  that  sort  would  be- 
essential  ? — I am  of  that  opinion. 

12653.  The  difficulties  of  education  in  Connaught, 
I believe,  are  very  great? — They  are  very  great. 

12654.  Much  greater  than  they  are  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland? — Far  greater. 

12655.  And  the  result  of  it  is  that  the  amount, 
of  results  fees  that  are  earned  there  are  very  much 
less  than  they  are  in  any  other  province  in  Ireland  }' 
— Yes. 

12656.  I find  that  in  the  year  1897,  that  is  in. 
the  Report  for  1897,  which  is  the  last  report  that 
has  been  published,  the  total  amount  of  results  fees 
that  were  paid  for  the  entire  of  Ireland  was  £48,870 
10s.  6d.,  and  that  of  that  total  only  £2,611  5s.  8d. 
was  paid  for  Connaught,  of  which  £2,166  8s.  2d. 
was  for  boys,  and  £444  17s.  6d.  was  for  gilds;  that, 
the  number  of  schools  that  obtained  results  fees- 
were  onty  twenty-seven,  of  which  twenty  were'  boys' 
schools,  and  seven  were  girls’  schools.  You  think 
that  in  the  new  system  that  is  one  of  the  first, 
matters  to  which  you  would  attach  importance  ? — 
Yes. 

12657.  Very  well.  Now  I come  to  a more  general; 
matter.  You  have  used  words  in  which  I entirely 
agree — “relentless  system  of  competition”? — Yes. 

12658.  You  disapprove  of  the  system  of  competi- 
tion as  it  exists  at  present? — I do;  I disapprove  cf 
it  entirely  and  emphatically. 

12659.  Extending  to  every  boy  who  enters  for 
these  Intermediate  examinations? — Extending  to 
eveiy  boy  who  enters. 

12660.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  a large  body  of 
opinion  amongst  the  parents  of  students  against  this 
excessive  competition,  or  against  this  competition 
as  it  is  carried  on  at  present? — I believe  that  a great 
number  of  parents  are  unwilling  that  their  children 
should  be  subjected  to  this  very  high  pressure  in 
matters  of  Intermediate  education. 

12661.  You  know  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
students  are  subjected  to  over-pressure  and  over- 
strain ? — I do ; I know  that  as  a matter  of  fact. 

12662.  In  your  experience,  did  you  find  that  that 
over-strain  and  over-pressure  extends  to  boys  other 
than  those  who  are  candidates  for  prizes;  in  other 
words,  does  it  extend  to  students  who  find  it  difficult 
even  to  reach  the  pass  standard? — Yes ; the  pressure- 
upon  such  boys  is  excessive. 

12663.  On  those  who  have  a difficulty  in  reaching 
the  pass  standard? — Yes. 

12664.  And,  I believe,  you  are  of  opinion  that  our 
present  examination  papers,  if  they  are  not  too- 
difficult,  at  least,  they  are  not  of  a proper  class, 
that  they  appeal  too  much  to  memory,  and  that 
there  is  a great  strain  in  making  up  that  memory 
work? — Yes,  there  is;  there  is  a great  strain. 

12665.  If  the  papers  were  so  framed  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  pass,  there  still  would  be  a certain 
number  of  students  that  would  be  just  up  to,  or  just 
under,  the  pass  limit? — Yes. 

12666.  So  that  you  see  there  will  be  a certain- 
amount  of  strain  upon  a particular  class  of  students, 
whatever  be  the  programme,  and  whatever  be  the 
class  of  examination? — Yes,  you  cannot  do  away 
with  a certain  amount  of  strain  in  any  S3'stem. 

12667.  But  you  think  that  these  examinations- 
have  been  so  long  existing  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  are  such,  that-  at 
present,  at  least,  we  cannot  do  away  with  examina- 
tions?— No;  I think  that  written  examinations  have 
a certain  value  of  their  own,  and  that  it  would  not 
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be  well  to  deprive  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the 
■country  of  that  educational  value  that  is  involved 
:in  written  examinations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
would  lesson  the  competition. 

12668.  And  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  there 
•.should  be  oral  examination? — There  should  be  oral 
‘examination. 

12669.  You  observe  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
•difficulty  in  carrying  out  oral  examinations,  having 
regal'd  to  the  number  of  students  under  the  Inter- 
mediate. Oral  examinations  necessarily  should  be 
In  the  schools? — Yes. 

12670.  Would  you  be  satisfied  that,  instead  of  an 
•actual  oral  examination  of  all  the  students,  except  in 
modern  languages  and  natural  science  subjects,  the 
inspector  should  see  the  pupils  actually  taught  in  the 
school,  and  thus  be  able  to  observe  by  their  intelli- 
gent answers  to  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  him- 
self, that  they  really  understood  the  matter  in  which 
they  were  being  taught? — I think  that  such  a system 
would  be  a great  improvement  on  the  educational 
system  at  present  in  vogue. 

12671.  But  there  should  be  some  viva  voce  ex- 
amination of  each  student  to  test  pronunciation  in 
modern  languages,  and  practical  work  in  physical 
•-science?- — Yes. 

12672.  Now  I come  to  your  definition  of  a school. 
I suppose  the  first  matter  to  be  considered  in  the 
definition  of  a school  is  to  try  and  draw  a line,  as 
well  as  it  can  be  drawn,  between  primary  education 
:and  secondary  education  ? — Yes ; I think  that  that  is 
the  first  thing. 

12673.  We  treat  primary  education  as  being  pro- 
vided for  by  Government  grant  under  the  National 
system,  and  that  our  money  ought  to  be  applied 
•solely  to  secondary  education? — Yes;  that  is  my 
-opinion. 

12674.  Then  you  suggest  that  the  exception 
•should  be,  not  only  National  schools,  but  schools  of 
a similar  course ; that  is,  teaching  similar  subjects, 
I suppose  you  mean? — Similar  primary  subjects. 

12675.  But  the  difficulty  of  that — do  not  take  me 
ras  expressing  any  opinion  against  what  you  say, 
but  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  that — is,  that  undoubtedly,  under  the 
National  system,  there  are  some  subjects  taught — 
■extra  subjects — that  are  plainly  subjects  for  secon- 
■dary  education? — Yes. 

12676.  Such  as  Latin,  French,  and  German? — 
But  they  are  regarded  as  extra  subjects. 

12677.  They  are  regarded  as  extra  subjects;  I 
-see.  The  definition  in  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  is  the  only  definition,  I think,  that 
we  are  able  to  get,  though,  of  course,  it  does  not 
bind  us  absolutely,  is  this : “ The  expression  1 Inter- 
mediate education  ’ means  a course  of  education 
which  does  not  consist  chiefly  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  which 
includes  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  the  Welsh  and 
English  language  and  literature,  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  and  applied  science,  or  in  some 
■of  such  studies,  and  generally  in  the  higher  branches 
■of  knowledge.”  Do  you  think  that  that  is  too  wide 
a definition  of  Intermediate  education ; it  only  ex- 
cludes elementary  instruction  in  reading,  -writing,  and 
arithmetic?— I think  that  that  is  a little-  too  com- 
-prehensive. 

12678.  Now,  you  observe  by  our  rules,  that  we 
have  restricted  it  very  much  more  than  that? — Yes. 

12679.  Because  we  require  them  to  pass  in  a 
language  in  addition? — Yes. 

12680.  Now,  do  you  think  that  we  could  further 
restrict  Intermediate  education  by  our  rales,  than 
we  have  done  by  our  rales ; you  have  considered  our 
rales? — I have. 

12681.  And  what  we  require  as  necessary  for  a 
pass  ? — Yes. 

12682.  Passing  now  from  the  school,  which  I will 
-deal  with  in  a minute,  to  the  pupil,  do  you  think 
-{hat  we  could  require  more  from  a pupil  to  bring  him 


within  our  Intermediate  Act  than  we  do  require — Fcb-  23' 1895 
these  four  subjects.  If  you  have  not  considered  that  Rev.  James 
matter,  I will  not  press  it? — I think  it  would  be  Daly, 
sufficient  to  pass  in  the  four  subjects. 

12683.  To  pass  in  these  subjects? — To  pass  in  the 
four  subjects  would  be  sufficient. 

12684.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  take  any 
steps  to  see  that  Intermediate  schools  that  obtained 
results  fees  confined  their  students  to  Intermediate 
students,  and  did  not  contain  amongst  their  pupils, 
pupils  learning  only  the  primary  subjects? — Yes. 

12685.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  not  only 
Intel-mediate  education,  but  an  Intermediate  school 
solely? — An  Intermediate  school  alone. 

12686.  Now  you  say  that  you  think  it  is  unfair 
that  there  should  be  large  fees  paid  as  at  present 
which  pay  for  the  boarding  of  students  at  large 
schools.  Do  you  think  that  the  results  fees  that 
are  paid  at  present  are  capable  of  paying  for  more 
than  the  education  of  the  students.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  “ to  pay  for  boarding 
at  large  schools  ” ? — I think  that  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades  the  fees  paid  are  more  than  able  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  boarding,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  desirable  on  the  part  of  managers  of  very  large 
boarding  schools  to  get  a great  number  of  clever 
boys  from  rural  districts. 

12687.  Because  the  amounts  that  they  earn  are 
larger  than  the  amounts  involved  by  keeping  them 
as  students? — -Exactly. 

12688.  Now,  you  know  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  students  upon  the  rolls  of  Intermediate 
schools — either  one-third  or  one-fourth — succeed  in 
passing  the  examinations? — Yes. 

12689.  Now,  if  we  could  have  a system  by  which 
the  fees  should  be  paid  not  upon  that  one-third  or 
one-fourth,  but  upon  all  the  students  that  were 
capable  of  passing  a very  easy  examination,  that 
evil  would  be  remedied? — I think  it  would,  and  that 
the  grant  should  be  made  to  the  school  as  a whole, 
rather  than  on  account  of  individual  pupils. 

12690.  Yes? — I think  that  would  be  a better  plan 
than  the  present. 

12691.  That  the  number  of  pupils  who  pass 
should  be  an  element  that  would  be  taken  into 
account  ? — Yes. 

12692.  But  that  ultimately  the  grant  should  be 
made  to  the  school  as  a whole? — Yes. 

12693.  The  sections  of  which  it  was  composed  not 
being  made  public? — Yes. 

12694.  You  think  then  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
freer  hand  in  the  mode  of  calculating  results  fees? 

— You  ought  to  have  a freer  hand. 

12695.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  efficiency  of  the  teaching? — Yes ; I 
think  a good  school  would  not  object  to  have  the 
efficiency  of  its  teaching  tested  and  recognised. 

12696.  Now,  you  say,  and  I entirely  agree  with 
you,  that  we  ought  to  foster  science  as  much  as  we 
can  ? — Yes. 

12697.  You  recognise,  of  course,  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  science  in  small  schools  at  present, 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  getting  the  apparatus? 

— Yes. 

12698.  I think,  taking  it  at  the  average,  we  may 
take  it  that  it  would  cost  £50 — £25  for  chemistry, 
and  £25  for  natural  philosophy.  That  is  the  sum 
that  was  mentioned  to  us? — It  would  take  about  that 
sum. 

12699.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  there  may  be  a grant  of  one-half 
the  cost  made  by  the  Department,  if  the  other  half 
is  provided  by  local  aid? — Yes. 

12700.  I suppose  that  your  experience  is  that  it 
is  very'  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  that  other- 
half  subscribed  by  local  aid  at  all ; the  school  has  to 
make  it  up  itself? — The  school  has  to  make  it  up 
itself. 

12701.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  arrangement 
being  made  by  statute  by  which  we  could  co-operate 
4 0 2 
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Rev.  James.  that  other  half? — Yes. 

Dab--  12702.  So  that  the  school,  no  matter  how  poor 

it  was,  if  it  had  a sufficient  number  of  apt  pupils, 
would  be  able  to  commence  the  study  of  science 
without  expense? — Yes.  I think  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  the  utility  of  the  Intermediate  Board 
should  be  combined  with  that  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

12703.  Do  you  see  that  we  can  do  anything  fur- 
ther towards  fostering  science  than  the  matters  you 
have  already  mentioned : that  is,  first,  giving  higher 
marks  to  science;  secondly,  having  the  written  ex- 
aminations of  an  easier  and,  what  you  believe  would 
be  a better  kind,  appealing  less  to  memory ; thirdly, 
viva  voce  examination  in  those  subjects;  fourthly, 
a supplement  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
grant.  Do  you  think  we  could  do  anything  more  to 
foster  science  teaching? — I think  that  would  be  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I think  the  Chief  Baron 
has  very  fully  examined  you,  and  I am  in  full 
possession  of  your  views;  therefore,  I need  not 
trouble  you  with  any  questions. 

12704.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  only  thing  that 
occurred  to  me  about  the  limits  of  age  cf  pupils  is 
. that  your  recommendations  go  rather  the  other  way 
from  what  some  of  our  other  witnesses  have  urged? 
—Yes. 

- 12705.  They  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  boys  to  stay  with  them  after 
they  are  16  years  of  age,  that  they  go  off  to  other 
professions,  and  so  forth,  and  they  think  that  extend- 
ing this  age  for  boys  in  some  districts  is  a thing  not 
to  be  encouraged,  but  rather  the  other  way  ? — I think 
that  in  rural  districts  the  age  limit  should  be  ex- 
tended. Of  course,  in  cities  and  large  centres  the 
race  of  life  is  quicker;  they  commence  responsi- 
bilities earlier,  and  also,  besides  that,  I think  the 
class  of  boys  that  are  sent  earlier  to  school  belong  to 
the  wealthier  classes,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
enter  the  universities  earlier  than  poor  boys  are,  and 
that  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
poor  boys. 

12706.  That  is  a question  open  to  discussion. 
Some  say  that  it  is  not  an  exceptional  favour  to 
them  at  all ; that  it  is  very  good  to  encourage  a poor 
boy  with  brains  to  go  in  for  education,  but  that  for 
an  ordinary  poor  boy  it  is  a source  of  mischief  to 
give  him  a higher  education  than  he  will  want  for 
his  walk  of  life? — I think  there  are  a great  number 
who  are  getting  a higher  education,  who  will  never 
make  any  use  of  it. 

12707.  I think  that  that  is  one  danger  to  be 
guarded  against.  Of  course,  there  are  differences  in 
wealth  in  different  districts,  and  the  West  has  always 
been  rather  backward  in  point  of  wealth  compared 
with  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

12708.  I recollect  that  when  Galway  College  was 
founded,  I was  told  then,  and  it  was  generally  circu- 
lated, that  there  had  not  been  a bookseller’s  shop  in 
Galway  till  the  college  was  founded.  I do  not  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but  it  was  represented 
to  be  at  the  time.  However,  it  was  chiefly  about 
this  difference  in  age  that  I wanted  to  ask,  because 
I have  great  difficulties  about  it.  I do  not  like  to 
encourage  parents  to  delay  sending  their  children  to 
school;  I would  rather  encourage  them  the  other 
way,  so  that  he  might  be  tried  earlier,  and  if  they 
found  that  a boy  showed  ability  he  would  be  worth 
pushing,  but  if  he  did  not,  he  should  go  to  some 
other  walk  of  life  ? — I think  in  cities  that  that  would 
apply,  but  in  country  places  you  cannot  induce 
parents  to  send  children  to  a higher  school — to  a 
secondary  school,  at  the  age  which  would  bring  them 
under  the  operation  of  the  Intermediate  Act.  It  has 
been  tried  now  for  twenty  years. 

12709.  But  what  induces  them  to  send  them  at 
this  more  advanced  age? — They  think  they  are 
better  able  to  stand  the  strain  then. 


12710.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — If  we  diminish  th© 
strain,  as  we  may  hope  to  do,  possibly  that  reluctance-- 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  you  distinguish  from  the. 
children  of  light,  might  vanish? — Perhaps.it  may. 

12711.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— Well,  let  us  hope- 
so? — Yes,  let  us  hope  so. 

12712.  O’Conoe  Don. — Your  school,  Father  Daly, 
is  a, mixed  day  and  boarding  school? — It  is  a mixed., 
day  and  boarding  school. 

12713.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  board- 
ing school  ? — There  are  about  twenty-one  in  the- 
boarding  school,  and  about  the  same  number  of  day 
pupils. 

12714.  Do  the  boarding  school  and  the  day  pupils- 
come  from  any  distance,  or  are  they  mainly  from  the- 
neighbourhood  of  Ballaghadereen  ?— From  the- 

diocese ; they  are  really  from  the  neighbourhood  of: 
Ballaghadereen . 

12715.  Most  of  them  are  from  the  neighbourhood! 
of  Ballaghadereen,  both  day  and  boarding  pupils  ? — 
All  the  day  boys  are  from  the  neighbourhood. 

12716.  All  the  day  boys,  of  course,  are? — And. 
most  of  the  boarders  are  from  immediately  about, 
the  neighbourhood. 

12717.  It  was  pointed  out  to  you  that  a very 
small  sum  of  money  was  paid  for  the  education  of 
boys  in  connection  with  Intermediate  education  in 
Connaught.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  a great, 
number  of  the  Connaught  boys  , go  to  other  pro- 
vinces to  receive  that  education  ? — Yes,  they  do,  and1 
they  distinguish  themselves  very  considerably. 

12718.  Chairman. — The  poorer  classes  cannot- 
afford  that? — No,  the  poorer  classes  cannot  afford'. 
that. 

12719.  The  humbler  classes  cannot  afford  it? — No. 

O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  very  much  difference,  for  • 
instance,  between  the  cost  in  a boarding  school  in 
Connaught  or  any  other  paid  of  Ireland ; would  not. 
the  main  difference,  if  a parent  sends  his  child  to  a 
boarding  school,  be  the  cost  of  travelling  to  the 
boarding  school? 

Chairman. — I meant  in  reference  to  the  day 
schools  entirely — in  reference  to  the  humbler  classes 
who  would  be  taken  from  the  National  schools. 

12720.  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  explained  your 
views  so  .very  clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary  for- 
me to  ask  you  many  questions,  but  you  have  stated 
here  in  your  printed  evidence  that  some  time  ago 
an  inspector  of  National  schools  offered,  on  behalf 
of  a certain  President,  to  a clever  boy,  a free  place 
in  a large  college.  Was  that  offer  made  to  a boy 
in  the  National  school,  or  was  it  to  a boy  in  the 
Intermediate  school? — The  offer  was  made  to  one  of 
the  boys  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  a National 
school,  who  was  about  to  begin  his  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

12721.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  great  harm, 
if  an  inspector  found  that  there  was  a very  clever-, 
boy,  who  would  be  very  likely  to  get  on  well,  if  he 
had  a chance,  and  who  was  then  in  a National, 
school,  in  his  saying,  “ I know  a school  where  they 
will  give  you  free  education  ? — I think  it  was  • 
altogether  outside  the  business  of  an  inspector  to 
say  that  he  had  general  powers  to  offer  such  facilities 
on  behalf  of  any  brilliant  pupil,  however  brilliant 
he  might  be. 

12722.  I only  want  to  make-  it  clear  that  he  dirk 
not  go  to  an  Intermediate  school  for  this  purpose? — 
He  did  not.  , 

12723.  It  was  to  a National  school? — Yes. 

12724.  There  are  no  other  Intermediate  schools- 
at  all  in  your  neighbourhood? — No,  there  are  no 
others — not  within  thirty  miles. 

12725.  Chairman. — Roscommon,  I suppose? — 
Yes,  but  in  every  other  direction  it  is  about  thirty 
miles. 

12726.  O’Conor  Don. — There  is  none  in  your- 
diocese  ? — No. 

12727.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Father  Daiy,. 
will  you  state  again  precisely  what  your  plan  to- 
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encourage  Intel-mediate  schools  in  districts  like  yours 
would  be? — I think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
school  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  unit,  and  that  if  the 
inspector,  or  the  representative  of  the  Board,  is 
satisfied  that  good,  practical  work  is  being  done 
there,  both  in  the  classical  and  scientific  sides  of 
the  school,  a grant  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
such  a school. 

12728.  How  would  the  grant  be  fixed?— It  would 
be  a grant,  partly  depending  on  the  results  of  the 
written  examination,  and  partly  depending  on  the 
inspector’s  report  as  to  the  character  of  the  work 
done.  Then,  I should  also  suggest  that,  in  order  to 
encourage  a boy  to  remain  at  home,  and  to  diminish 
the  evils  of  touting,  extra  fees  would  be  paid  in 
respect  of  pupils  if  they  studied  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 

12729.  You  would  increase  the  results  fees  of  a 
boy  studying  in  his  own  neighbourhood? — To  a 
boy  studying  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

12730.  And  is  it  by  that  means  you  would 
compensate  a school  for  the  smallness  of  its  numbers? 
Its  numbers  are  small,  I understand? — Its  numbers 


12731.  And  you  must  keep  an  efficient  school, 
paying  a fair  salary  for  the  teacher? — Yes. 

12732.  How  do  you  provide  that  salary  in  a 
small  school? — I think  that  in  the  case  of  a 
struggling  school,  an  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Board  to  increase  the  teaching  staff,  and  allow  a 
certain  grant  for  the  teaching — to  constitute  a sum, 
out  of  which  the  teaching  staff  would  be  paid. 

12733.  Do  I understand  then,  that  you  would 
have,  first,  the  ordinary  results  fees,  secondly,  an 
increase  on  the  ordinary  result  fee,  on  account  of 
the  peculiarly  difficult  position  of  the  school;  and, 
thirdly,  a grant  to  increase  the  teaching  staff? — Yes. 

12734.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — It  seems  to  me 
that  you  could  summarise  your  idea  by  saying  that 
we  should  do  something  to  produce  results,  and  not 
pay  for  results  when  produced;  is  not  that  your 
idea? — I am  speaking  from  my  own  experience. 
I had  for  six  years  to  teach  this  school  single- 
handed,  and,  of  course,  in  that  case  there  could 
not  be  very  much  results.  Ther.e  were  considerable 
results  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  I 
should  suggest  that  in  a populous  district  like  that 
in  which  I live,  there  is  great  scope  for  secondary 
educational  work,  and  that  in  order  to  have  that 
work  efficiently  done,  special  assistance  should  be 
riven,  in  order  that  a sufficient  staff  of  teachers 
might  be  maintained  and  paid  for  decently,  to  do 


that  work.  . . 

12735.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  that  might 
be  only  temporary,  Father  Daly;  that,  after  some 
years  of  nursing,  they  would  be  able  to  support 
themselves?— If  it  were  even  temporary,  it  would 
enable  the  school  to  get  upon  a sufficiently  solid 
basis,  then  it  could  take  care  of  itself. 

12736.  Dr.  Barkley. — Father  Daly,  you  told  us 
of  a peculiar  system  of  teaching  Irish.  Does  that 
prevail  in  districts  where  Irish  is  a spoken  language, 
or  only  in  places  where  it  is  taken  up  as  an  extra 
subject,  in  order  to  get  marks  from  the  Inter- 
mediate?—It  does  not  prevail  in  districts  where 
Irish  is  spoken,  but  it  prevails  m other  - districts 
where  it  is  not  spoken,  but  where  it  is  merely  taken 
up  as  a subject  for  gaining  marks. 

12737.  You  propose  to  transfer  Irish  history  trom 
the  English  course  to  the  Irish  course.  Would  not 
one  result  of  that  be,  that  a very  large  number  of 
our  candidates  would  have  no  Irish  history  at  all 
in  their  course?— Yes,  that  would  be  a result 
12738.  Is  that  a desirable  result,  do  you  think  f 


Well,  that  is  not  desn-able. 

12739  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— You,  probably,  did 
not  anticipate  that  when  you  made  the  suggestion  ? 
—No  • I would  willingly  see  the  extension  of  the 
number  of  schools  that  taught  Irish  upon  a solid 
and  scientific  basis. 
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12740.  Dr.  Barkley. — We  cannot  expect  many 
schools  in  parts  of  the  countiy  where  Irish  is  not  a 
spoken  language,  to  take  it  up  as  one  of  the  subjects 
they  teach? — I did  not  anticipate  that  difficulty, 
and  withdraw  the  suggestion. 

12741.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  have  an  open 
mind? — Yes. 

12742.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Miss  White  com- 
plained very  strongly  that  she  was  obliged  to  teach 
her  girls  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Ballinamuck? — 
Too  much  importance  is  attached  to  unimportant 
dates. 

12743.  Dr.  Barkley.— Your  principal  difficulty 
about  the  definition  of  a school  related  to  the  age 
limits,  I think? — Yes. 

12744.  And  that  is  a local  difficulty,  applicable 
more  to  Connaught  than  to  the  country  generally? 
— I can  only  speak  from  experience  of  the  district 
in  which  I live  myself,  but  there  it  is  a local 
difficulty,  and  it  exists. 

12745.  Was  there  anything  in  the  circumstances 
of  your  school,  apart  from  the  fact  that  you  were 
the  sole  master  for  a time,  that  made  it  impossible 
for  you  to  send  up  pupils  for  the  Intermediate,  until 
three  years  ago?— The  age  limit  was  the  only  point. 

12746.  Had  you  not  ten  pupils  in  the  school 
within  the  prescribed  ages? — No,  I had  not. 

12747.  Of  course,  as  the  definition  stands,  it 
includes  pupils  under  the  age,  though  it  does  not 
include  those  over  the  age? — I had  not  ten  pupils 
within  the  prescribed  ages.  I had  not  the 
numbers;  they  have  increased  greatly  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  .1  began  with  six  pupils;  I 
have  now  forty-two. 

12748.  You  spoke  of  the  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  send  their  children  at  an  early 
age  to  a secondary  school.  May  not  that  be 
because  the  parents  themselves  do  not  attach  any 
special  value  to  secondary  education? — They  do 
attach  value  to  secondary  education,  but  they  do 
not  understand  the  desirability,  and  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  desirability  of  sending  their  children 
to  school  at  the  age  at  which  we  would  require  them 
to  be  sent  in. 

12749.  Are  they  sent  very  early  to  the  National 
schools  in  your  districts,  or  are  they  sent  to  those 
schools  late  also? — They  are  sent  at  the  average  age, 
I should  say. 

12750.  The  pupils  who  remain  in  National  schools 
up  to  the  age  of  15  do  not  remain  on  the  ground 
that  they  came  to  the  National  schools  late? — Well, 
I have  not  considered  that;  I have  not  sought  in- 
formation as  to  the  age  at  which  these  pupils,  who 
are  now  over  15,  came  to  the  National  schools. 

12751.  But  were  they  in  the  highest  classes  in  the 
National  schools? — They  were. 

12752.  With  reference  to  your  experience  in 
Science  and  Art  Department  examinations,  do  you 
think  that  our  examination  could  be  made  to  fit  in 
better  with  the  system  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  examinations? — Yes;  I think  that  your 
science  examination  could  fit  in  better  if  you  amalga- 
mated with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

12753.  Do  you  send  up  any  pupils  to  our  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  talcing  up  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy? — No,  not  for  the  last  two  years. 

12754.  And  do  you  continue  sending  in  pupils  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  examinations? — 
No,  not  lately,  because  the  revised  rules  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  clash  with  yours,  and 
they  render  it  impossible  to  combine  both  Inter- 
mediate and  Science  and  Art  teaching. 

12755.  With  reference  to  the  removal  of  pupils 
to  other  schools,  I think  that  your  proposal  applies 
not  only  to  removal  on  the  ground  of  touting, 
but  to  removal  on  other  grounds,  such  as,  that 
parents  considered  that  a better  education  could  be 
obtained  in  a more  distant  school?— I would  not 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  parents  in  sending 
their  children  where  they  liked,  but  where  such 
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undue  interference  existed,  I think  it  should  be 
within  the  powers  of  the  Board  to  check  that  undue 
influence. 

12756.  But  the  question  arises,  of  course, 
whether  it  is  undue  interference  in  every  case  or  not. 
It  may  not  be  undue  interference  if  a parent  sends 
his  child  to  another  school,  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  likely  to  get  a superior  education  there  to  what 
he  can  get  locally? — Yes.  I think  if  you  adopted 
the  suggestion  that  I have  made  in  my  written  testi- 
mony,  that  is,  to  have  local  exhibitions  in  favour  of 
clever  boys  in  a certain  locality,  provided  that  they 
study  in  that  locality,  and  if  you  encourage  a great 
number  of  struggling  schools,  you  would  deal  a 
death-blow  to  that  pernicious  system  of  touting. 

12757.  I see  from  your  own  results  that  you  had 
no  pupils  presented  in  the  Senior  Grade,  though  you 
had  four  presented  in  the  Middle  Grade.  Might 
not  the  parents  of  one  of  those  four  pupils  who 
passed  in  the  Middle  Grade,  think  that  he  would 
have  a better  prospect  of  doing  well  if  he  were  sent 
for  the  Senior  Grade  to  another  school,  where  he 
would  be  taught  for  the  Senior  Grade  along  with 
other  boys? — We  had  no  boys  qualified  by  age  last 
year  to  put  in  for  the  Senior  Grade;  they  were 
either  over-age  or  only  eligible  for  presentation  in 
the  Middle  and  Junior  Grades. 

12758.  I suppose  some  of  the  four  who  passed 
in  the  Middle  Grade  think  of  going  on  to  the  Senior 
Grade  ? — They  were  not  up  to  the  standard. 

12759.  They  might  go  in  for  the  Senior  Grade 
this  year  ? — They  are  in  the  Senior  Grade  this  year. 

12760.  Some  schools  offer  free  scholarships  to 
boys  entering  those  schools,  but  I think  those  free 
scholarships  are  generally  limited  as  to  age,  so  that 
they  would  not  attract  your  advanced  boys.  If  they 
drew  any  boys  away  they  would  draw  those  who 
entered  school  early? — They  would  withdraw  those 
boys  who,  left  to  themselves,  would  come  to  the  local 
schools,  and  that  I consider  to  be  an  unjustifiable 
interference.  There  is  another  reason  why  I object 
to  touting  altogether.  It  may  not  commend  itself 
to  this  Board  as  a whole,  but  it  is  thrf,  that  I con- 
sider that  touting  for  clever  boys  has  the 
effect  now,  of  withdrawing  them  from  secondary 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  ultimately 
that  will  tend  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  provincial 
dioceses  of  the  services  of  brilliant  clergymen.  But 
that  is  a matter  for  the  consideration  of  another 
body  rather  than  this,  but  it  is  a subject  upon  which 
I feel  very  deeply ; it  deprives  provincial  dioceses  of 
the  services  of  possibly  brilliant  clergy. 

12761.  There  is  nothing  that  brings  us  into  con- 


tact with  facts  in  regard  to  touting.  We  do  not 
know  simply  from  the  fact  that  a boy  has  received 
part  of  his  education  in  one  school,  and  then  goes  to 
another  school  afterwards,  that  any  improper  influ- 
ences have  been  used  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  one 
school  for  the  other? — You  have  not  now,  but  you 
might  leave  yourselves  open  to  inquire.  Suppose 
that  you  have,  as  I suggested,  a column  in  the  claim 
for  payment,  which  gave,  in  a brief  way,  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  pupil — that  he  has  been  taught 
for  so  many  years  in  such  and  such  a provincial 
school ; then  you  might  correspond  with  the  manager 
of  that  school  in  which  the  pupil  had  studied  in  the 
early  grades,  and  you  could  ascertain  from  him 
whether  any  such  improper  action  took  place  or  not. 

12762.  But  if  he  alleged  that  improper  action  had 
taken  place,  it  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  in- 
quiry further,  and  inquire  from  the  head  of  the 
other  school  on  the  subject,  and  he  might  say  that 
no  such  action  had  taken  place  on  his  part,  and  that 
if  any  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  it  was  entirely 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent? — Yes.  But  I 
think  that  the  proportion  of  fees  that  goes  to  the 
second  school  is  altogether  excessive  of  what  they 
deserve,  taking  into  consideration  the  immense  work 
that  must  be  done  in  the  first  school  to  ground  the 
pupil  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  and  to  teach 
him  thoroughly.  For  such  rudimentary  education 
small  fees  are  paid  in  the  Junior  Grade  and  the 
earlier  grade,  and  when  the  work  is  made  compara- 
tively easy  by  the  pupil  being  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  languages  and  science  and  so  forth,  the  boy 
goes  smoothly  through  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
where  there  are  exorbitant  fees  paid.  All  these 
fees  go  to  the  school  in  which  the  comparatively  easy 
work  was  done,  and  none  at  all,  or  a very  small  pro- 
portion, to  the  school  in  which  the  great  work  was 
done. 

12673.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  larger  schools 
the  classes  for  the  Junior  Grade  would  be  very  large, 
while  the  classes  for  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
are  comparatively  small ; so  that,  while  they  are  paid 
large  fees  on  the  individual  student,  they  are  not 
earning  large  fees  on  the  class  as  a whole  ? — I do  not 
know  anything  about  that — about  the  relative  num- 
bers. 

12764.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  approve  of  the 
publication  of  the  results  in  the  form  followed  at 
present?— I do  not;  I think  that  the  publication  in 
the  present  form  leads  to  most  pernicious  results. 

12765.  Chairman. — It  makes  competition  keener? 
— Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


W.  G.  Oonolly,  m.a.,  ll.d. , Headmaster,  The  ( 

12766.  Chairman. — Dr.  Conolly,  you  are  a Master 
of  Arts,  and  a Doctor  of  Laws,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

12767.  You  are  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  Bangor,  coimty  Down? — Yes. 

12768.  You  were  Assistant  Master  in  the  Cole- 
raine Academical  Institution  for  five  months,  Assis- 
tant Master  in  Foyle  College,  Derry,  for  two  years 
and  eight  months,  and  you  have  been  Headmaster  of 
Bangor  Grammar  School  for  five  years? — Yes. 

12769.  You  have  visited  the  leading  English  and 
Scotch  modern  public  schools,  and  studied  their 
systems  in  detail? — -Yes. 

12770.  Now,  I will  first  take  the  particulars  of 
.your  school.  According  to  your  school  rolls,  there 
were,  on  the  first  of  November,  1897,  forty-two 
students  in  the  school? — Yes;  the  number  has  in- 
•-creased  considerably  since. 

12771.  We  will  take  just  this  one  first,  and  I will 
ask  you  about  the  others  after.  Of  those,  am  I 
right  in  saying  that  there  were  nine  that  were  under 
•our  Intermediate  ages? — Yes. 


rammar  School,  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  examined. 

12772.  So  that  that  would  represent  thirty-three 
who  were  within  the  Intermediate  ages? — Yes. 

12773.  Now,  this  year,  Mr.  Conolly,  how  many 
have  you  within  the  Intermediate  ages  ? — I have  got 
about  thirty-six,  I think 

12774.  Last  year,  five  of  your  pupils  passed  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade,  three  in  the  Junior  Grade, 
one  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  one  in  the  Senior 
Grade  ? — Yes. 

12775.  So  that  I suppose  we  may  take  your  school 
rather  as  a type  of  the  small  schools  in  the  North  of 
Ireland? — Yes. 

12776.  Now,  you  have  had  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  Intermediate  Education  Act  for  how 
many  years,  altogether? — I suppose  since  1882. 

12777.  I find  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  Act 
has  failed  to  promote  the  three  aims  of  the  intelligent 
educator  intellectual  training,  moral  training,  and 
physical  training;  that  under  the  system  teachers 
are  induced  to  aim.  at  a higher  standard  of  accumula- 
tion of  facts  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  but  to 
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neglect  the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties  ? — 
Yes.  I think  that  the  power  of  the  memory  is  the 
only  power  that  is  developed. 

12778.  There  are  a number  of  most  interesting 
matters  that  are  stated  in  the  answers  you  have  sent 
in  to  us  under  the  heading,  “ Part  I.  (1),  Prac- 
tical working  of  the  System/’  May  I ask  you  have 
you  stated  all  these  matters  as  matters  that  have 
come  within  your  own  personal  experience? — Yes,  I 
have. 

12779.  Yes? — And  some  of  these  matters  I would 
wish  to  supplement,  because  this  evidence  was  put 
in  in  a hurry. 

12780.  I will  give  you  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  You  say,  “ Indeed,  the  system  has  given 
a great  encouragement  to  ‘ grinding  ’ and  ‘ cram- 
ming  ’ pure  and  simple.  A few  visits  to  most  of 
our  large  schools  would  show  that  special  classes, 
with  special  teachers,  are  arranged  for  these  examina- 
tions, and  that  the  well-known  methods  of  the  pro- 
fessional ‘ grinder  ’ are  almost  universally  adopted." 
Now,  that  is  a matter  of  your  own  experience? — Yes. 
In  the  case  of  the  larger  schools,  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  pupils  within  the 
Intermediate  ages  are  sent  in  for  the  examination — 
that  is,  the  clever  boys. 

12781.  Yes? — Not  the  boys  who  are  rather  back- 
ward or  of  mediocre  ability. 

12782.  Those  of  average  ability,  I should  say,  as 
a rule,  are  not  sent  in? — No,  they  are  not. 

12783.  That  is  so  far  as  I can  judge  from  the 
reports  on  the  subject.  In  reference  to  these  clever 
boys  that  are  sent  in  for  the  examinations,  you  say 
that  the  well-known  methods  of  the  professional 
1 grinder  ’ are  almost  universally  adopted  ? — Yes. 

12784.  That  is,  they  are  not  soundly  taught? — 
They  are  not  taught  anything  by  means  of  their 
reasoning  faculties;  they  are  not  taught  to  reason 
anything  out  for  themselves. 

12785.  Simply  the  memory  is  appealed  to? — Yes. 

12786.  Now  as  to  the  pupils.  You  say,  “ The 
feverish  anxiety  to  acquire  exhibitions  and  prizes 
displayed  by  pupils — an  anxiety  intensified  by  that 
of  their  parents  and  teachers — exercises  a very 
demoralising  influence.  Some  teachers  are  so 
anxious  to  obtain  clever  pupils  who  will  do  them 
credit  at  the  Intermediate  examinations  that  they 
have  inaugurated  a system  of  ‘ pupil-grabbing,’  for 
no  sooner  is  the  list  of  marks  published  than  it  is 
eargerly  scanned  to  find  what  pupils  entered  from 
private  and  other  addresses,  may  possibly  be  induced 
to  come  to  such  and  such  a school.  Parents,  too, 
with  clever  children,  often  barter  them  to  the  bidder 
that  will  make  the  greatest  reduction  in  terms. 
Truly  a sad  and  degrading  spectacle ! And  yet  a 
fairly  common  one.”  Now,  I assume  that  that  is  a 
matter  within  your  own  experience? — Yes.  I be- 
lieve that  in  the  case  of  “ pupil-grabbing  ” — that  is, 
the  case  of  pupils  who  have  been  successful  in  elemen- 
tary grades — you  could  find  hundreds  of  cases 
where  they  have  been  grabbed  for  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades. 

12787.  There  are  two  matters  in  that,  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention.  You  say  that  that 
is  a system,  and  that  it  is  a fairly  common  one? — 
Yes. 

12788.  I take  it  these  two  words  represent  your 
own  experience — I do  not  want  you  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars?— No,  I should  not  like  to  go  into  particu- 
lars. 

12789.  “ Again,  another  injurious  result  of  the 
system  is  that  it  induces  the  neglect;  of  physical 
training.  In  many  schools,  a portion  of  the  time 
that  used,  originally,  to  be  devoted  to  useful  recrea- 
tion— cricket,  football,  tennis,  etc. — is  now  occupied 
with  extra  studies  for  the  Intermediate  examinations, 
and  thus  the  mind  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
body.”  Now  that  is,  I take  it,  a matter  of  actual 


experience  of  your  own? — Yes,  particularly  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  Intermediate  examinations 
are  within  measurable  distance. 

12790.  You  also  say  that  “ the  funds  of  the 
Board  have  not  benefited  education  generally,  though 
they  have  improved  the  financial  position  of  the 
teachers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  funds,  at  any  rate  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  goes  to  large  schools,  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  number  in  attendance, 
or  their  endowments,  or  their  scales  of  fees,  or  all 
these  combined,  ought  to  be  self-supporting  ” ; and 
that,  therefore,  the  schools  “ that  least  require  assist- 
ance are  those  that  derive  most  benefit  from  the  sys- 
tem”?— Yes;  I should  like  to  give  some  evidence 
upon  that  point. 

12791.  Well,  we  will  take  it  now.  Say  everything 
you  have  to  say  in  reference  to  that  point,  because 
it  is  a very  important  one? — I think  it  is  most  un- 
fair. 

12792.  Excuse  me;  you  seem  to  have  written  out 
something  there.  Kindly  make  a statement  now 
in  your  own  words  of  anything  you  wish  to  say, 
and  I will  resume  my  examination  afterwards.  If 
you  would  like  to  take  up  your  statement  from  the 
beginning,  you  can  do  so? — The  first  point  is  the 
disadvantages  of  the  system,  as  far  as  small  schools 
are  concerned — schools  like  my  own,  for  instance, 
with  about  sixty  pupils,  and  a competent  staff.  For 
example,  I have  four-  assistant  masters,  and  I started 
with  eleven  pupils,  and  I have  spent  every  penny, 
practically,  of  the  income  of  the  school  in  develop- 
ing it.  Such  schools  supply  a.  much-needed  want 
in  a particular  locality,  and  the  interests  of  these 
smaller  schools  deserve  consideration,  because  they 
must  represent  in  the  aggregate  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  who  are  receiving  education  in 
Ireland. 

12793.  You  may  assume  that  they  represent  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  schools  in  connection  with 
the  system? — Yes.  In  a small  school  the  age  limit 
prevents  boys  of  equal  capacity  being  grouped 
together,  whereas  in  large  schools  their  numbers 
necessitate  various  subdivisions,  which  can  readily 
be  adapted  to  the  Intermediate  examination  require- 
ments. For  example,  in  a small  school,  a few  boys 
of,  say,  15  years  of  age,  could  very  easily  be  classed 
with  other  boys  of  16  or  17.  But  the  Intermediate 
system  forces  us  either  to  forego  its  examinations 
altogether,  or  to  put  those  boys  into  separate  classes, 
thus  necessitating  the  employment  of  two  masters 
to  do  the  work  of  one.  Such  a school  derives  from 
the  system  little,  if  any,  pecuniary  benefit,  and  would 
be  better  without  the  system  at  all.  You  may  then 
ask,  why  do  we  send  any  pupils  for  these  examina- 
tions?— Well,  some  parents  must  have  their  boys 
compete.  There  is,  however,  a steadily  increasing 
antipathy  to  the  system,  which  will  enable  me  to 
dispense  with  its  examinations  altogether — that  is, 
of  course,  if  they  are  retained.  I find,  in  the 
matter  of  organisation,  that  I could  have  a much 
better  organised  school,  irrespective  of  the  system 
altogether.  No  new  methods  can  be  introduced. 
Thus,  in  teaching  languages,  all  the  grammatical 
anomalies,  or  syntactical  technicalities,  must  be 
committed  to  memory  before  a pupil  can  pass  even 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  Many  a student,  conse- 
quently, takes  a dislike  to  his  languages,  and  fails 
to  make  satisfactory  progress.  A boy’s  work  should 
be  made  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  the  best  wav 
to  do  this  is  to  give  him  an  easy  translation  book 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  he  may  acquire  a vocabu- 
lary, for,  unless  he  acquires  a vocabulary,  he  will,  of 
course,  never  be  able  to  do  any  good  in  anything 
else  connected  with  the  language. 

12794.  He  will  never  know  the  language? — He 
will  never  know  the  language.  As  far  as  games  are 
concerned,  the  only  game  now  enthusiastically  culti- 
vated is  football,  and  that  because  in  winter,  when 
the  wame  is  played,  the  Intermediates  are  too  remote 
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to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  pupils.  Cricket  is  a 
failure;  in  fact,  I know  of  one  school  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  with  between  300  and  400  pupils,  which 
has  not  got  a cricket  team.  Properly  organised 
games  are  the  best  means  of  promoting  a healthy, 
moral  tone  in  a school.  It  has  been  given  in 
evidence  that  the  increased  application  to  study, 
caused  by  anticipation  of  the  annual  examinations, 
have  the  same  result,  or  a similar  result.  That  is 
quite  possible;  but  what  of  the  pupils  who  do  not 
compete,  and  who,  according  to  the  evidence,  form 
the  majority  of  the  pupils?  As  to  “ pupil-grabbing,” 
I know  of  several  cases  which  have  come  directly 
to  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I know  of  a gentle- 
man, whose  son  got  a high  place  in  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  and  who  got  offers  from  four  or  five 
schools,  to  educate  his  son  for  nothing. 

12795.  Was  that  to  educate  him  at  a boarding 
school  ? — Yes. 

12796.  To  educate  him  and  board  him  fornothing? 
— To  educate  and  board  him  for  nothing.  This 
gentleman,  too,  was  not,  I think,  one  of  those  who 
ought  to  receive  benefit  under  the  Act.  As  to  the 
neglect  of  backward  pupils,  I have  had  several 
pupils  who  had  been  failures  at  other  schools,  and 
the  reason  always  given  was,  that  they  had  been 
neglected  in  favour  of  the  Intermediate  candidates. 
The  remarkable  fact  about  these  boys  was,  that, 
though  not  very  brilliant,  they  were  by  no  means 
stupid,  and  afterwards  passed  various  examinations 
very  creditably.  But  the  boys  required  a consider- 
able amount  of  individual  attention.  In  regard  to 
commercial  education,  I should  say  that  I am 
altogether  in  favour  of  encouragement  being  given 
to  commercial  education,  although  I do  not  approve 
of  the  division  into  any  such  distinct  and  separate 
courses  as  have  been  proposed.  In  a large  school 
in  receipt  of  a large  income,  two  distinct  courses 
could,  and  ought,  to  be  adopted,  but  in  smaller 
schools  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a choice  of  one 
course,  and  thus  these  schools  would  be  forced  to 
become  either  pure  grammar  or  pure  commercial 
schools,  and  would,  consequently,  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  locality  as  a properly  organised 
school  can  do  at  present  in  the  matter  of  classical 
and  commercial  education.  The  boys  intended  for 
a commercial  life  are  in  the  majority,  but,  in  the 
case  of  my  own  school,  if  the  curriculum  were  suited 
solely  to  these,  what  of  the  remainder  of  the  pupils, 
who  form  one-third  of  the  whole  number?  A 
separate  commercial  course  would,  I believe,  be  a 
failure.  The  commercial  education  scheme  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  a failure, 
owing  to  the  want  of  candidates  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Certificates.  Schools  are  not  prepared  to 
bring  themselves  into  line  with  such  cast-iron  unifor- 
mity as  is  required.  I think  such  uniformity  in 
Irish  schools  would  be  highly  objectionable,  and 
impossible  of  attainment  in  every  school.  The 
present  neglect  of  the  commercial  side  would  be 
remedied  if  increased  marks  were  given  to  com- 
mercial subjects,  that  is,  to  mathematics,  shorthand, 
and  book-keeping.  Precis  should  be  a separate 
subject,  and  it  should  be  possible  for  a student  on 
the  classical  side  of  a school  to  take  this  subject, 
.as  it  is  required  in  various  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions. I would  do  away  with  commercial  French, 
commercial  German,  etc.,  but  I would  increase  the 
marks  for  the  languages  themselves  to,  say,  90J. 
and  have  them  properly  taught  by  dictation,  read- 
ing, recitation,  and  correspondence.  I believe  it  is 
not  the  want  of  knowledge  of  commercial  terms  that 
is  found  fault  with;  it  is  the. fact,  that  young  men 
entering  business,  have  not  got  a practical,  or 
useful,  knowledge  of  the  language. 

12797.  They  would  not  be  able  to  write  a letter? 
—They  would  not  be  able  to  write  a letter.  The 
student  could  easily  afterwards,  if  properly  taught 
on  these  lines,  acquire  whatever  additional  know- 


ledge of  the  commercial  portions  cf  these  languages 
would  be  necessary.  The  commercial  instruction, 
in  these  languages,  upon  both  the  commercial  and 
the  classical  sides  of  the  school,  could  be  taught,  to 
a great  extent,  together,  as  far  as  languages  are 
concerned.  A small  school  could  then  have  classical 
and  commercial  sides,  as  at  present,  because  both 
sides  could  be  taught  English,  a modem  language, 
or  languages  (optional)  mathematics,  and  science 
subjects  together.  This  arrangement  could  bifur- 
cate into  classical  and  commercial  sides  by  leaving 
Greek,  Latin,  a modem  language,  science,  book- 
keeping, and  shorthand  optional.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  interfere  with  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher  in  any  respect,  and  you  would  still  have 
practically  two  courses,  a classical  and  a commercial 
one.  Under  the  system,  I think,  there  is  a great- 
tendency  to  neglect  reading,  writing,  and  recitation. 

12798.  Elocution? — Elocution,  yes.  Under  the 
results  system,  big  schools  that,  owing  to  high  fees, 
or  ample  endowments,  ought  to  be  self-supporting, 
obtain  the  lion’s  share  of  Intermediate  education 
money.  It  is  most  inequitable  that  schools  with 
endowments  of  several  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
— in  fact,  with  endowments  running  up  to  four  or 
five  figures,  for  there  are  some  schools  with  endow- 
ments as  ample  as  the  sums  I have  mentioned— 
should  be  allowed  to  send  in  students  to  'compete 
and  to  dx'aw  results  fees  from  the  Board.  I would 
retain  the  examinations,  if  they  are  to  be  retained 
at  all,  solely  for  the  awarding  of  prizes  and  exhibi- 
tions to  deserving  students,  but  I would  not  publish 
the  results,  for  the  following  reasons.  I would 
retain  the  examinations,  first,  because  it  is  only 
by  examination  that  the  students  best  entitled  to 
such  awards  could  be  selected.  If  such  rewards 
depended  on  the  discretion  of  school  managers,  or 
were  given  in  px-oportion  to  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance at  a school,  students  of  very  unequal  merit 
might  be  similarly  rewarded.  Secondly,  such 
rewards  would  be  an  encouragement  to  teachers  and 
to  pupils.  Thirdly,  the  evils  of  “ cramming  ” would 
be  obviated,  because  only  the  very  best  pupils  would 
compete  for  such  awai'ds,  and  these  are  the  pupils 
who  would  suffer  least  injury  from  the  process. 
Fourthly,  the  abolition  of  the  results  fees  would 
px-event  the  cramming  or  undue  forcing  of  ox-dinary 
pass  pupils.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  age  limit,  I 
have  only  put  down  this  limit  solely  for  the  honour 
candidates — candidates  for  exhibitions. 

12799.  Your  view  is  that  there  shoxdd  be  no 
examination  for  the  ordinary  pass  students? — Yes, 
or  if  you  retained  the  examination,  thex-e  should  be 
no  age  limit  at  all  for  any  of  the  candidates. 
According  to  what  I x-ecommend  here,  it  practically 
comes  to  the  abolition  of  the  Px-eparatory  Grade, 
or  the  transformation  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  inta 
the  Junior  Gi'ade,  so  that  there  would  then  be  only 
three  Grades,  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Sexxior. 

12800.  You  woxxld  propose  to  have  three  Grades, 
corresponding  to  our  Preparatory,  Junior,  and 
Middle,  however  we  might  call  them? — Yes,  fox 
this  reason;  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  present 
Senior  Grade,  because  the  University  Honour 
Matriculation  examinations  afford  a very  fair  test 
of  a school’s  efficiency,  and  encourage  specialisation. 
Sometimes  a pupil,  for  instance,  is  prevented  from 
going  to  one  university  owing  to  the  Senior  Grade. 

12801.  Because  he  has  to  retain  his  exhibition  ?— 
He  goes  on  to  the  Senior  Gx'ade,  and,  if  he  is  under 
19  on  the  1st  June,  he  may  be  over  19  on  the  1st 
November,  and  cannot  compete  for  Trinity  College 
Junior  Exhibition;  consequently,  he  goes  into  the 
Royal  University,  when  he  might  prefer  to  go  into 
Txinity  College. 

12802.  Will  you  just  develop  that  a little.  Suppos- 
ing he  is  under  18  in  the  Senior  Gx-ade ; he  remains 
in  the  Senior  Grade  because  he  has  got-  a Mxddle 
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‘Grade  exhibition,  and  he  wishes  to  earn  his  £30 
in  the  Middle  Grade? — Yes,  or  to  compete  for  the 
Senior  Grade,  in  order  to  get  a £50  prize. 

12803.  Just  show  us  now  how  that  has  a tendency 
to  unduly  interefere  with  his  entering  Trinity 
College? — Well,  he  may  be  under  19  years  of  age 
in  the  succeeding  November;  it  would  require 
•another  year  to  prepare  for  the  Trinity  College 
•course. 

12804.  To  prepare  for  the  entrance  scholarship? 
— Yes,  because  there  are  two  months  holidays,  and 
he  could  not  prepare  the  course  in  the  meantime. 

12805.  The  Trinity  College  examination  would  be 
.about  October? — Yes. 

.12806.  And  he  must  have  time  to  prepare,  and 
although  xxnder  18  in  June,  at  the  time  of  our 
•examination,  he  might  be  over  19  at  the  time  of 
:the  competition  for  the  Trinity  College  scholarship 
in  the  succeeding  year? — Yes. 

12807.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — Would  not  our  train- 
ing here  be  a very  good  training  for  the  Trinity 
'College  examination.  I do  not  see  why  he  would 
require  another  year? — He  might  not  have  time  to 
•prepare  for  the  Trinity  College  Junior  exhibition 
•course,  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  Intermediate 
‘.Senior  Grade  course. 

12808.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — That  is  a defect  in  our 
Intermediate  system,  and  I hope  it  will  be  remedied 
— that  it  should  not  be  a preparation  for  another 
■examination  elsewhere  in  the  same  subjects? — 

12809.  Chairman. — Should  he  not  be  able  to  go 
in — supposing  he  pass  high  up  in  our  Senior  Grade 
in  the  month  of  June — ought  he  not,  if  the  coxirse 
were  properly  framed,  having  regard  to  the  univer- 
sity courses,  to  be  able  to  compete  for  an  entrance 
•scholarship  in  the  succeeding  year? — Yes. 

12810.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — A good  deal  of  the 
evidence  we  have  had  tended  to  show  that  our  exam- 
inations went  in  the  form  of  making  boys  prepare 
a particular  book  in  the  place  of  learning  a language. 
Suppose  our  examinations  were  so  improved  that  at 
the  Intermediate  examinations  a boy  was  taught 
really  to  know  Greek  and  Latin  in  place  of  having  a 
knowledge  of  a particular  book,  would  he  not  be 
prepared  to  pass  an  examination  in  Trinity  College, 
or  anywhere  else,  in  Greek  and  Latin? — Not  where 
there  is  a special  course  provided.  There  would 
require  to  be  an  improvement  in  Loth  courses. 

12811.  Chairman. — An  alteration  in  both  courses? 
— An  alteration  in  both  courses. 

12812.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I know  the  Trinity 
College  course  is  exceedingly  wide? — It  is,  but  most 
of  the  candidates  for  that  exhibition  read  the  whole 
-course. 

12813.  But  they  need  not? — I should  not  approve 
of  any  texts  being  set  for  the  Intermediate  candi- 
dates in  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade  at  all. 

12814.  You  would  rather  have  no  prescribed 
.authors  at  all? — No  prescribed  authors  at  all. 

12815.  Then  the  choice  would  only  be  between  a 
very  wide  course  and  no  prescribed  authors  at  all  ? — 
Yes. 

12816.  You  disapprove  of  the  small  amount  of 
prescribed  matter  at  present? — Certainly. 

12817.  Well,  if  our  courses  were  so  altered  that 
•either  there  was  no  prescribed  course  or  a very  wide 
course,  then  candidates  for  the  Senior  Grade  could 
easily  go  in  in  the  October  of  the  same  year  for  the 
Trinity  College  exhibitions? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12818.  Chairman. — Will  you  now  proceed  with 
jour  observations? — Again,  if  the  present  Middle 
Grade  course  became  the  Senior,  and  were  so 
arranged  that  the  universities  would  recognise  a 
pass  in  it  as  a substitute  for  matriculation,  more 
boys  would  be  encouraged  to  compete. 


the  Senior  Grade  examinations  are  recognised  by 
some  examining  bodies  as  equivalent  to  matricula- 
tion. 

12820.  I know,  but  surely  neither  we  nor  Parlia- 
ment can  force  that  upon  any  independent  body. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — May  I ask  what  good  it  would 
be  to  recognise  the  Senior  Grade  as  a matriculation 
examination.  The  object  of  our  matriculation 
examination  is  simply  that  we  do  not  want 
to  take  any  boy’s  money  if  he  has  not  a 
chance  of  going  on  with  Iris  course,  and 
that  is  what  the  matriculation  examination  is  in- 
tended to  ascertain.  Any  one  who  has  passed  the 
Intermediate  Board’s  Senior  Grade  examination, 
ought  not  to  have  a moment’s  hesitation  in  offering 
himself  at  our  matriculation  examination  without 
any  special  preparation.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
it. 

Chairman. — When  I was  a boy,  there  was  no 
special  preparation  for  entering  Trinity  College  at 
all. 

12821.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — The  thing  is  very  easy. 
We  have  to  be  a little  particular,  because,  I think 
some  external  places  recognise  our  matriculation 
examination? — But  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  in 
the  Trinity  College  matriculation  examination  so 
much  as  in  the  Royal  University,  where  the  course 
is  the  same  as  the  Middle  Grade  Course. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — There  comes  the  question  of 
courses  again. 

12822.  Chairman. — You  would  rather,  in  the 
Senior  Grade,  the  course  was  senior  to  the  matricula- 
tion— it  would  seem  to  be  the  more  reasonable? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

12823.  Now  proceed,  please? — What  I think  re- 
quires encouragement  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
teaching  of  science.  Science  has  been  neglected  alto- 
gether cf  late  years,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
marks  given  for  science  subjects.  Besides,  if  a boy 
wishes  to  enter  upon  a course  of  study  in  a technical 
college,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  ’College,  Leeds — I 
have  known  many  Irish  boys  who  have  gone  there — 
he  requires  a knowledge  of  chemistry  to  take  proper 
advantage  of  the  course. 

12824.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  men- 
tion?— Those  are  the  only  things. 

12825.  Just  a few  questions  in  reference  to  that. 
You  have  said  that  it  is  unfair  that  richly  endowed 
institutions  should  be  at  liberty  to  compete  with 
smaller  schools? — Yes. 

12826.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that,  however  that 
may  be,  that  is  involved  in  this  Act — that  no  rules 
of  ours  could  prevent  that? — Yes,  I am  aware  of 
that. 

12827.  The  Rules  of  our  Act  say  that  “ No  exhibi- 
tion or  prize  (except  medals  or  minor  prizes)  under 
the  Act  shall  be  tenable  by  any  student  holding  a 
scholarship  exhibition,  or  free  scholarship  from  any 
other  endowment  ” ; and  that  it  makes  no  exception 
in  reference  to  results  fees.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? 
— I am  aware  of  that. 

12828.  And  then  if  you  go  back  to  the  general 
clause  in  the  Act  you  will  find  these  words:  “ For 
prescribing  and  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  conditions  upon  which  managers 
of  schools  may  receive  payment  of  results  fees.” 
Under  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  exclude  a 
manager  who  did  not  think  fit  to  give  up  his  endow- 
ment—-a  thing  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do.  J. 
only  want  to  show  you  that  that  is  a matter  arising 
upon  the  Act,  and  not  any  error  (if  it  be  an  error) 
in  administration.  But  we  have  got  power  to  recom- 
mend alterations  in  the  Act — J do  not  mean  at  all  to 
make  any  suggestions  against  your  evidence,  I want 
simply  to  show  that  some  of  these  matters  are  in- 
volved in  the  Act,  and  can  only  be  altered  by 
Parliament — that  it  is  not  a matter  of  administra- 


12819.  But  you  observe  we  cannot  control  the  tion.  Now,  I think  we  all  agree  that  the  teaching  of 
•action  of  universities ; they  are  independent  entities,  natural  science  is  very  important,  and  that  we  ought 
and  must  act  according  as  they  think  fit? — Yes,  but  to  give  it  every  encouragement  that  we  can.  But, 
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of  course,  you  recognise  the  importance  of  our  en- 
couraging only  matters  that  can  be  really  taught — 
that  will  not  result  in  anything  of  the  character  of 
sham  teaching  or  unsound  teaching.  Is  not  that  so  ? 
— Yes. 

12829.  Well,  I suppose  you  recognise  that  in  such 
matters  as  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  to  have 
any  really  sound  teaching  there  ought  to  be  practical 
teaching  in  a laboratory,  as  distinguished  from  teach- 
ing out  of  a book  ?— Certainly  ; I have  been  always 
of  that  opinion. 

12830.  And  that  there  ought  to  be  some  examina- 
tion that  would  be  able  to  test  that  practical  teach- 
ing?— Yes. 

12831.  And  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  have  that  except  by  a viva  voce  and 
practical  examination  on  the  spot,  and  seeing  how 
the  student  is  able  to  deal  with  the  instruments  and 
apparatus,  and  to  perform  the  analyses  himself? — 
Certainly. 

12832.  Therefore  you  see  it  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible for  us,  when  we  cannot  have  a viva  voce 
examination  at  the  schools. under  this  Act,  to  ensure 
teaching  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in 
such  a sound  and  satisfactory  way  as  would  entitle 
it  to  have  very  high  marks? — Yes. 

12833.  So  that  it  really  is  a condition  precedent 
to  our  giving  the  place  to  natural  science  which  it 
ought  to  have  in  this  system,  that  there  should  be 
some  alteration  in  the  Act? — Certainly;  I have 
always  been  of  that  opinion. 

12834.  I come  now  to  the  particular  matters  that 
you  yourself  would  wish  to  see  changed.  As  I 
understand,  you  think  that  the  sums  payable  to  the 
teachers  ought  to  be  determined  upon  the  results  of 
inspection,  as  distinct  from  examination.  Am  I 
right  in  that? — Yes. 

12835.  That  there  ought  not  to  be  any  close  ex- 
amination ? — Yes. 

12836.  And  that*  therefore,  the  results  would 
depend  solely  upon  what  was  observed  upon  inspec- 
tion ? — 'Yes. 

12837.  To  what  do  you  think  that  system  of  in- 
spection should  extend? — Well,  an  inspection  of  the 
premises,  of  the  sanitary  arrangements,  the  general 
organisation,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  school. 

12838.  To  methods  of  teaching? — To  methods  of 
teaching,  certainly. 

12839.  The  inspector  would  see  a class  actually 
taught  by  its  teacher,  he  would  observe  the  mode  of 
teaching  that  was  adopted,  and  he  would  ascertain 
whether  the  class  really  understood  what  they  were 
being  taught  by  listening  to  the  answers  of  the 
students  to  questions  that  would  be  put  to  them  by 
the  teacher? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  my  idea. 

12840.  You  see  the  difficulty  that  there  would  be 
of  an  actual  viva  voce  examination  at  the  schools  of 
all  the  pupils  in  all  the  subjects.  Would  you  be  in- 
clined to  restrict  the  actual  viva  voce  examination  to 
the  subjects  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
such  as  modern  languages,  natural  science  subjects, 
and  English  recitation  and  elocution? — Yes,  I would 
restrict  the  examination  as  far  as  possible  ?make  it 
as  general  as  possible. 

12841.  You  have  heard,  I dare  say,  often,  the 
expression  that  the  examination  should  follow  the 
school,  instead  of  the  school  following  the  examina- 
tion. Have  you  ever  heard  that  expression  ? — I have 
heai-d  a similar  expression. 

12482.  Do  you  agree  in  the  idea  that  it  conveys — 
that  the  examination  ought  to  be  more  upon  the 
programme  of  the  school,  so  as  not  to  affect  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  teacher,  rather  than  that  some 
external  body,  by  a cast-iron  rule,  should  strictly 
lay  down  that  programme? — Yes,  that  is  the  idea 
that  is  running  all  through  my  evidence. 

12843.  Now,  about  your  age  limits.  I quite 
understand  the  difficulty  that  there  is  of  organising 
;i  small  school  with  very  strict  limits  of  age.  You 
would  prefer  to  be  able  to  organise  your  classes 


according  to  the  abilities  of  the  students — not- 
are  accidents,  but  as  regards  their  capability.  Is--, 
not  that  so? — Yes. 

12844.  Then  you  would  wish  that  we  should' 
abolish  limits  of  age  altogether? — As  far  as  pass, 
examinations  are  concerned. 

12845.  But  that  is  a very  wide  tiring,  to  abolish 
limits  of  age  altogether.  In  the  Royal  University 
there  are  some  limits? — I think  they  should  be  as 
wide  as  possible. 

12846.  Supposing  the  suggested  limit  of  two  years- 
were  made,  would  not  that  be  wide  enough  in  prac- 
tice. You  see,  when  we  have  a State  grant  depend- 
ing upon  it,  we  must  try  and  have  some  limits. 
Supposing  the  Junior  Grade  is  fixed  at  16,  and  then- 
two  years  to  that — that  would  be  18 — would  not. 
that  be  practically  enough.  If  you  have  not  con- 
sidered the  question,  I do  not  want  to  press  you? 

Yes,  I think  that  limit  of  age  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory, if  exhibitions  and  prizes  were  not  awarded. 

12847.  Oh,  no,  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded,  according  to  your  view,  as  I understand  it,, 
according  to  the  limits  of  age  which  you  yourself" 
have  suggested;  that  is,  under  15  in  the  Junior- 
Grade,  under  16  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  under  17' 
in  the  Senior  Grade? — Yes,  I think  the  two  years 
limit  would  meet  the  majority  of  cases. 

12848.  Do  you  think  that  competition  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  is  advisable? — No,  I do  not. 

12849.  If  examination  were  at  all  retained,  con- 
trary to  your  opinion,  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
at  least  it  should  not  be  competitive? — Yes.  You- 
cannot,  under  the  present  system,  properly  train  the- 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  younger  boys;  they  have- 
got  so  much  to  prepare  for  the  Preparatory  Grade. 

12850.  Then  it  is  your  experience  that  the  amount 
pf  matter  that  we  require  is  too  much? — It  is  not 
too  much  for  the  clever  boys,  but  it  is  too  much  for 
the  average  boy. 

12851.  Take  the  average  boy,  reasonably  well 
taught  ? — It  is  too  much  for  the  average  boy. 

12852.  And  do  you  think  that  unduly  restricts  the 
number  of  students  upon  whom  results  fees  are  paid? 
— Yes,  it  does. 

12853.  You  are  aware  that,  roughly  speaking,, 
results  fees  are  not  paid  upon  more  than  one-third, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  students  in  an  Intermediate 
school? — Yes. 

12854.  Have  you  observed  great  disadvantage  to- 
accrue  from  that? — Yes. 

12855.  It  makes  them  subject  matter  of  property,, 
because  if  a boy  is  able  to  pass  the  examination,  lie- 
must  be  able  to  earn  results  fees,  which  pay  the 
master  for  three  or  four  boys — that  is,  if  he  is  to  be 
paid  for  all  the  boys  he  teaches? — Yes. 

12856.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  payment  ought, 
to  be  made  upon  capitation? — Capitation. 

12857.  Would  you  have  different  rates  of  capita- 
tion payment  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the- 
school? — Yes,  I would  adopt  some  such  system  of 
qualification  as  Dr.  Molloy  recommended.  He 
recommended,  of  course,  examination  and  inspection. 

12858.  He  recommended  that  the  system  of  in- 
spection should  be  introduced  gradually,  but  that, 
ultimately,  it  should  come  to  a system  of  mspection  V 
— That  might  be  the  wisest  method  to  adopt  at  the 
beginning. 

12859.  But  the  important  thing  I want  to  bring 
out  is  that  you  think  there  ought  to  be  various  rates- 
of  results  fees  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
school? — Yes,  certainly. 

12860.  That  there  might  be  a mode  of  teaching; 
that  we  could  not  recognise  as  a mode  that  we  should 
.wish  to  continue,  but  that  still  would  not  be  so  bad 
that  we  would  altogether  exclude  the  teacher  fx-om 
receiving  results  fees,  and  that  in  that  event  we- 
would  give  him  a more  limited  rate  of  results  fees? — 
It  would  be  absolutely  necessai-y  to-  make  a classifi- 
cation of  schools. 

12861.  Would  you  class  them  entirely  according 
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to  efficiency: — I mean  the  rate.  Well,  I will  not 
trouble  you,  if  you  have  not  considered  it? — I have 
not  considered  that  carefully. 

12862.  Just  one  question  more.  You  say  there 
are  a great  number  of  small  schools  that  have  come 
in  under  our  Act.  I think  I have  ascertained  that 
there  are  126  schools  that  receive  something  under 
£50  each  as  results  fees.  Do  you  think  we  ought 
to  obtain  any  special  powers  to  assist  these  smaller 
•schools  in  localities  in  which  there  was  but  one 
•school? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

12863.  Where  there  was  more  than  one  small 
--school,  and  the  two  schools  were  competing,  of  course 
it  would  not  be  necessary  that  we  should  assist  in 
any  special  manner  those  two  schools,  because  there 
would  be  a survival  of  the  fittest,  and  we  would  be 
only  encouraging  two  schools  to  do  the  work  of  one, 
but  in  localities  that  were  not  populous,  where  there 
was  an  actual  need  of  the  school,  and  only  a small 
number  of  students  in  the  school,  we  should  have 
power  to  treat  it  more  leniently  than  the  schools  in 
the  large  cities? — Yes,  I think  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I fully  understand  Dr. 

• Conolly’s  evidence,  and  I have  nothing  to  ask. 

12864.  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — I think  the  only 
thing  that  occurs  to  me  to  remark  is  this.  You 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  having  to  teach  three 
•different  classes.  That  will  be  mitigated,  you  know, 
when  the  important  thing  is  to  teach  the  languages ; 
then  there  will  be  no  inconvenience  to  a boy  in  one 
. grade  if  he  has  to  learn  the  book  that  is  learnt  by  the 
boys  in  another  grade? — Yes,  if  the  Intermediate 
programme  were  properly  arranged  to  allow  you  to 
do  so. 

12865.  That  is  a matter  we  could  do  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament? — Yes,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
arrange  that. 

12866.  As  for  the  difficulty,  that  what  we  give  to 
schools  is  in  respect  of  a certain  number  of  pupils, 
I do  not  see  what  difference  it  makes  if  a school  gets 
■a  small  sum,  whether  it  gets  it  in  respect  of  pupils 
who  pass  the  examination,  or  whether  it  gets  it  upon 
the  pupils  all  round.  But,  I think  we  have  some- 
thing much  more  solid  to  go  on  if  we  take  as  our 
unit  a boy  who  has  shown  that  he  has  really  learnt 
something,  than  if  we  take  every  one  that  the  school- 
master may  be  pleased  to  say  is  in  the  school? — But 

• a system  of  inspection  would  prevent  inferior  schools 
getting  a grant  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 

12867.  But  about  particular  boys — if  an  inspector 
did  not  examine  every  particular  boy,  how  could  you 
tell? — An  inspector  could  form  a very  good  idea  of 
■the  general  condition  of  the  school. 

12868.  Yes,  but  he  would  not  know  how  many 
had  received  the  instruction? — I think  a competent 
inspector  would  be  able  to  form  a very  good  opinion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Salmon. — How  could  he  tell,  of  all  the 
boys  in  the  class.  However,  that  is  a matter  of 
•detail,  and  I will  not  press  you  upon  it. 

12869.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — Have  you 
thought  of  the  difference  between  the  case  of  inspect- 
ing schools  where  the  teachers  are  qualified  and 
•classified  teachers,  and  inspecting  schools  where  the 
teachers  are  not  tested  at  all? — Yes,  I have,  and  I 
think  a properly  qualified  headmaster  should  not 


have  any  objection  if  a proper  class  of  inspectors  was  Feb.  23. 1899. 
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12870.  But  I am  not  thinking  of  the  inspector  Ma.,i,l.d. 
finding  fault,  but  of  the  difficulty  of  apportioning 
payments  according  to  the  excellence  of  teachers, 
when  you  take  no  account  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  If  you  have  not  thought  about  it,  I will 
not  ask  you  to  answer? — Well,  there  should  be  some 
essential  qualification  for  teachers.  I understand 
exactly  the  point  you  ate  asking  me  about. 

12871.  If  you  have  not  thought  about  it,  you  need 
not  answer  ? — I have  not  exactly  considered  how  you 
would  get  over  the  difficulty. 

12872.  Dr.  Barkley. — In  a small  school  like 
ycurs,  what  staff  do  you  find  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  four  grades? — Well,  I have  got  four 
assistant  masters  at  present,  and  I work  myself  as 
much  as  any.  There  is  a master  for  every  twelve 
boys  at  present. 

12873.  That  is  required  when  you  are  preparing 
boys  for  four  different  grades,  and  preparing  also 
some  boys  for  entrance  to  universities? — Yes. 

12874.  You  referred  to  the  teaching  of  science. 

Have  you  had  any  relations  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department? — No,  none,  but  I intend  to  insti- 
tute classes  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
examinations.  I am  about  to  procure  new  pre- 
mises, and  to  get  everything  that  is  required  in  a 
properly  organised  school, 

12875.  You  have  not,  as  yet,  had  any 
experience  of  those  examinations? — No,  no  practical 
experience,  but  I have  considered  the  teaching  of 
science,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  taught,  very  care- 
fully ; and  it  was  principally  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
science  laboratories,  and  how  they  arrange  for 
science  teaching,  that  I visited  some  of  those  English 
schools. 

12876.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  touting 
(of  course,  no  names  need  be  mentioned),  I presume 
you  have  received  your  information  from  parents  1 — 

Yes,  from  parents  and  relations. 

12878.  Have  you  communicated  with  the 

parents  have  received  hqlding  out  inducements  to 
them  to  send  their  boys  to  other  schools? — Well,  I 
have  not  seen  the  actual  letters,  but  I have  had  a 
letter  mentioning  the  fact  sent  to  me. 

12878.  Have  you  communicated  with  the 

heads  of  those  other  schools  complaining  of  your 
school  being  dealt  with  in  that  way  ? — Oh,  no,  I have 
not — no. 

12879.  You  do  not  know  what  answer  they  would 
make  if  it  were  stated  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
induce  boys  to  leave  your  school  for  theirs?— No,  I 
cannot  say. 

12880.  That  is  all  I wish  to  ask. — The  only  thing 
is,  I know  for  a fact,  that  touting  has  taken  place — 
not  to  a great  extent  in  connection  with  my  own 
schools,  but  in  the  case  of  other  schools  it  has,  be- 
cause I know  a great  many  parents  mentioned  the 
fact  to  me,  whom  head  teachers  of  other  schools  have 
attempted  to  induce  to  send  their  children  to  certain 
schools. 

12881.  But  Bangor  is  so  near  to  Belfast  that,  I 
suppose,  pupils  could  go  to  schools  in  Belfast  without 
difficulty,  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so? — Oh,  ye3, 
they  could. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Thomas  Laffan,  m.r.c.p., 

12882.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

12883.  I believe  you  reside  in  Cashel? — Yes. 

12884.  And  I believe  the  subject  of  education  has 
engaged  your  attention  for  a great  number  of  years? 
— Before  this  Act  passed  at  all,  my  lord. 

12885.  I see  that  you  were  a writer  upon  the 


m.d.,  Cashel,  examined. 

subject  of  education  from  the  date  of  Lord  Cairns’ 
introduction  of  this  Bill,  that  you  are  the  author  of 
a paper  on  the  working  of  the  Act,  submitted  to  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  and  of  a pamphlet  published 
upon  the  same  subject  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

12886.  You  were  the  only  successful  Irish  com- 
petitor for  the  Carmichael  Prize  Educational  Essay 
in  1879,  and  again  in  1887 ; and  I think  you  were 
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ThomasLaffan,  mission  ? — I was. 

' ’ ’ ’’  M'T>‘  12887.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  essential 

principle  of  this  Act  that  we  are  now  considering — 
this  Intermediate  Education  Act? — Yes. 

12888.  And  that  is,  that  results  fees  and  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes  are  to  depend  upon  the  result  of  a 
competitive  examination,  a common  examination  for 
all  Ireland? — Yes. 

12889.  You  nave  sent  us  in  a veiy  thoughtful 
paper  upon  this  subject,  and  I believe  it  is  your  wish 
that  you  should  be  examined  here,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  be  better  acquainted  with  your  views  in 
reference  to  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

12890.  I think  I saw  in  your  paper  that  at  one 
time,  when  you  were  examined  before  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon,  you  were  rather  in  favour  of  this  system 
of  the  endowments  being  distributed  by  results? — 
Oh,  no,  my  lord,  I was  not — only  to  this  extent: 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Government  not  seeing  its 
way  to  pass  the  Denominational  Bill,  and  persisting 
in  this  method  of  getting  round  the  corner  in  giving 
results  fees,  that  in  such  event  I had  to  make,  and 
did  make,  such  a suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
endowment  of  small  schools. 

12891.  Then,  we  will  pass  from  that,  and,  perhaus. 
you  will  now  kindly  tell  us  in  your  own  words  what 
your  views  are? — In  the  first  instance,  I want  to 
commence  by  offering  my  own  definition  of  what 
Intermediate  education  is.  I have  been  always 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Intermediate  field  con- 
sists of  that  portion  of  the  educational  field  between 
the  highest  class  in  a primary  school  and  the  matri- 
culation of  a university.  That  being  so,  all  subjects 
that  fall  reasonably  within  the  primary  field,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  university,  or  to  the  technical 
fold,  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  Intermediate 
system,  they  ought  not  to  form  part  of  the  Inter- 
mediate programme,  and  results  fees  ought  not  to 
be  paid  on  them. 

12892.  That  is,  the  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to 
be  so  altered  ? — It  ought  to  be  so  altered. 

12893.  You  are  aware  of  the  strict  way  in  which 
we  are  bound  by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes;  I 
am  aware,  for  instance,  that  arithmetic,  which  is  a 
primal-}’  subject,  if  any  subject  be  a primary  one, 
is  specially  mentioned  by  Parliament  as  one  to  be 
included;  but,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  authorised  to  x-ecommend  alterations,  I wish  to 
bring  under  your  notice  as  a beginning,  and  for 
reasons  that  will  develop  themselves  a little  later 
on,  what  I am  led  to  believe,  from  looking  over  the 
subject  in  different  directions,  is  the  Intermediate 
field,  and  that  field,  I maintain,  does  not  embrace 
any  primary  subject,  nor  any  technical  or  university 
subject.  I am  also  of  opinion  that  a good  deal  of 
your  money  has  been  spent  upon  primary  subjects, 
and  a good  deal  of  your  money  has  been  spent  also 
upon  subjects  that  would  be  better  taught 
either  within  the  walls  of  a university,  or  in  a 
technical  school,  sirch,  for  instance,  as  the  Museum 
in  Stephen’s  Green.  Having  said  so  much  about 
that,  I would  proceed  to  give  my  definition  of  what 
an  Intermediate  school  is.  And  I will  give  the 
definition  for  practical  purposes,  avoiding,  as  it  will 
enable  me  to  avoid,  the  difficulty  of  excluding  sub- 
jects that  may,  perhaps,  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  and  partly  within,  and  partly  without,  the 
primary  and  secondary  folds,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Well,  I define  an  Intermediate  school  to  be  a school 
at  which  a boy  may  obtain  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion which  will  enable  him  to  obtain  a.  sizarship 
in  Trinity  College,  or  which  would  enable  him  to 
pass  the  preliminary  examination  of  a respectable 
ecclesiastical  college,  such  as  the  College  of  May- 
nooth,  and  which  college  has  to  be  passed  directly 
in  the  case  of  some  of  those  dioceses  which  have  not 
i-ot.  a Diocesan  School  of  their  own.  That  would  be 


my  definition  of  what  an  Intermediate  school, 
is — that  is  the  class  of  school  which  up  to 
the  famine  period,  and  the ' destruction  of.' 
the  population,  and  the  alteration  in  a good, 
deal  of  the  social  habits  of  the  people — existed  in 
every  country  district — and  that  is  the  class  of: 
school  which  Lord  Caims  himself  evidently  in- 
tended, from  his  reference  to  the  destruction  and 
disappearance  of  those  schools  that  had  existed  in. 
times  gone  by — that  is  the  class  of  schools  which  he- 
plainly  contemplated  should  be  called  into  existence 
by  the  measure  that  he  was  introducing.  And, 
furthermore  (and  this  is  more  important),  it  is  the- 
class  of  school  which,  I maintain,  the  rural  popula- 
tions require.  There  are  hundreds  upon  hundred3- 
of  people  in  every  province  who-  cannot  afford  to: 
send  their  sons  to  boarding  schools,  no  matter  how 
reasonable  the  charges  may  be  for  those  schools, 
and  there  is  a still  larger  number  of  people  who- 
make  an  effort,  and  do  send  their-  boys  there  at  a 
considerable  injustice  to  the  other  members  of  their 
family,  and  oftentimes,  under  circumstances  which, 
cause  them  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  stream — 
which  oblige  them  to  stop  up  before  the  education 
is  completed,  and  at  the  very  best,  which  paralyse 
them  in  their  subsequent  efforts  to  provide  for  their- 
sons.  Now,  I maintain,  that  that  class — a very 
large  class,  a very  increasing  class,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  the  country  farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  the  out-at-elbows  landed  proprietor,, 
and  oftentimes  the  in-at-elbows  landed  proprietor — 
that  those  people  are  not  provided  for  as  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Intermediate  Act  desired  that  they 
should  he,  and  as  they  would  have  been  provided' 
for,  if  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  anybody 
acquainted  with  the  provincial  requirements  of  the- 
case.  It  was  because  they  had  no-  information  from, 
parties  who  knew  the  local  circumstances  and 
requirements,  that  the  Act  was  passed  as  it  was,, 
and  before  it  did  pass,  I published  a letter  in 
the  “ Freeman,”  over  my  name,  giving  the  reasons- 
why  the  Act  would  not  promote  those  veay 
aims  which  Lord  Caims  indicated  it  was  his  chief 
desire  to  promote.  That  was  in  1878,  and,  further- 
more, I got  the  members  of  the  only  public  bodies, 
with  which  I was  connected  at  that  time  to  ask  Mr. 
Dwyer  Gray  to  use 1 his  efforts  to  modify  the 
Bill  as  it  stood,  so  as  to  enable  those  small 
schools  to  be  called  into  existence,  which,  I main- 
tained, and  still  maintain,  were  the  great  want  in 
connection  with  the  system.  Well,  Mr.  Gray  - 
entirely  agreed  in  all  that  was  said,  but  nothing  was 
done,  all  the  same,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that,  as- 
the  Act  stands,  you  have  no  Intermediate  schools. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  was  altogether  in  error 
when  he  stated  that  there  were  plenty  of  schools  in 
various  districts  throughout  the  country.  There- 
are  plenty  of  so-called  Intermediate  schools  taking 
your  money,  and  frittering  away  the  public  money, 
and  passing  your  examinations,  and  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  passing  your-  examinations,  and  so 
imposing  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  parents,  they 
are  cutting  the  ground  from  all  real  efforts  to 
establish  real  Intermediate  schools.  Now,  we  had' 
an  Intermediate  school  in  the  town  of  Cashel  in 
the  earlier  quarter  of  this  century,  and  out  of  that 
Intermediate  school,  which,  I venture  to-  say,  would 
not  pass  the  inspection  of  one  of  your  proposed 
inspectors,  because  it  was  a house  over  a stable, 
although  it  was  a fine  room — out  of  that  school,  no- 
less  than  seven  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  were 
turned. 

12894.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Who  was  the 
master  of  that  school  ? — I could  not  tell  you,  because- 
it  was  years  and  years  before  I was  bom.  The  way 
I became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
seven  Fellows  of  Trinitv  were  produced  was,  that  I 
knew  three,  and  Mr.  Davis  White,  who  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Protestant  diocese  of 
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Cashel  m a little  paper  lie  printed  at  that  time, 
appended  in  a foot-note  the  names  of  the  four 
others  So  that  there  were  seven  Fellows  turned 
out  of  that  hay-loft  school,  where,  I venture  to 
think,  there  was  more  Greek  and  Latin  taught  than 
m many  of  these  high-flown  schools,  where  they  teach 
book-chemistry,  and  other  subjects  of  an  interesting 
description.  Dr.  Luby  was  one  of  the  Fellows* 
Dr.  Poole  was  another,  and  there  were  a number 
of  others,  but  I think,  almost  without  exception 
they  were  the  children  of  people  who  could  not  have 
given  them  a classical  education  at  all,  if  it  were 
not  for  having  such  a class  of  school.  If  they  had 
to  deal  now  with  your  system,  with  its  £80,000  a 
year,  they  would  have  had  no  choice  but  to  send 
their  sons  to  an  expensive  boarding  school,  and 
from  what  I have  heard  (and  tradition  is  quite  clear 
on  the  point)  of  the  social  condition  of  some  of  them, 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  send  their  boys  to 
any  boarding  school  whatever,  and,  therefore,  that 
class  of  school  belonged  to  the  class  that  is  wanted 
m the  country,  to  the  class  that  Lord  Cairns  in- 
tended to  provide  the  country  with.  From  that 
secondary  school  seven  Fellows  emerged ; but  that 
is  not  all,  for  from  it  also  came  Dr.  Lanagan,  who 
was  greater  than  any  one  of  those.  And  then 
coming  to  your  own  profession,  my  lord,  Mr.  Justice 
Perrin  came  out  of  that  school,  and  he  was,  if  not 
a great  judge,  at  least  a respectable  one. 

12895.  Chairman. — There  was  no  member  of  the 
Irish  Bench  ever  superior  to  Mr.  Justice  Perrin? — 
There  were  several  other  eminent  men  also;  and 
that  was  the  outcome  in  a small  town — for  it  is,  of 
course,  only  to  be  ranked  as  a small  town,  whatever 
its  archeological  history  may  be — that  is  the  out- 
come from  the  class  of  school  that  from  the  start  I 
wanted  for  the  country,  and  if  country  interests 
had  not  been  entirely  betrayed  by  the  newspapers, 
and  by  others,  who  ought  to  have  come  to  the  front 
and  supported  them,  that  Act  never  would  have 
passed  in  the  shape  in  which  it  did  pass,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  representatives  of  County  Tipperary 
had  not  befooled  and  humbugged  me,  it  would  have 
been  modified  in  the  passing,  so  that  it  would  have 
met  what  I believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  the 
requirements  of  a very  large  section  of  the  people 
indeed,  and  that  a section  that  have  a right  to  assist- 
ance from  the  State  in  the  matter  of  the  education 
of  their  sons — as  good  a right  as  the  people  who 
are  receiving  a million  pounds  a year  for  National 
education.  So  far,  for  what  I define  to  be  an  Inter- 
mediate school,  and  for  a school  corresponding  to 
that  description,  of  which  I have  given  you  a correct 
account.  Now,  I see  that  at  present,  while  you 
have  plenty  of  schools,  as  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon 
referred  to,  you  have  not  any  school  corresponding 
to  my  definition,  and  to  the  school  that  I have 
mentioned  to  you.  I have  looked  over  your  Senior 
list,  and  I hold  that  no  boy  can  be  held  to  have 
passed  through  the  Intermediate  mill  unless  he  has 
completed  the  milling  process.  The  Government 
are  not  entitled  to  say,  you  have  had  so  many 
thousand  people  entering  for  the  Junior  Grade  and 
for  the  Grade  before  it — the  Preparatory  Grade — 
when  we  see  that  the  whole  of  these  thousands 
dwindle  down  into  250  or  300  by  the  time  the 
process  is  completed,  and  we  are  only  getting,  for 
our  £80,000  a year,  some  300  boys.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  such  a sum  of  money 
is  paid  for  so  small  a number — it  is  the  veritable  ridi- 
culus  mus  once  more  produced  from  the  mountain. 
In  the  year  1884,  on  the  29th  December,  a letter 
of  mine  appeared  in  the  “ Freeman,”  to  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention,  and  in  that 
letter  I analysed  the  Intermediate  list,  because  I 
have  myself  not  been  a mere  theoretical  supporter 
of  local  schools,  but  I have  frequently  attempted 
to  have  a good  Intermediate  school  in  my  own 
locality,  but  have  found  myself  confronted  with  the 
announcement,  “ Oh,  the  Christian  Brothers  are 


Intermediate  teachers,  and  have  an  Intermediate 
school.”  In  the  year  of  Grace,  1884,  I found,  on 
analysing  the  list,  that  there  was  through  all  Ireland 
just  one  boy  out  of  the  whole  agglomeration  of 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  who  had  passed  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  and  on  looking  over  the  Blue  Book, 
which  I have  there,  and  which  happened  to  be  the 
only  one  I turned  up— it  happened  to  be  the  one 
for  the  year  1896 — I found  the  very  same  thing 
repeated — one  other  boy  from  the  Senior  Grade,  who 
had  passed  from  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools, 
throughout  all  Ireland,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Now,  I 
say,  not  as  a matter  that  admits  of  question,  because 
your  own  examination  papers  and  your  own  books 
will  tell  you,  and  I have  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  in  the  great  county  of  Westmeath,  there  is  but. 
one  school  on  the  Catholic  side  which  can  hold  out 
any  pretension  whatever  to  correspond  to  the 
description  of  an  Intermediate  school,  and,  I believe 
Dr  Todd  Martin,  who  is  sitting  at  this  table,  in  the 
evidence  he  gave  (and  I gave  evidence  on  the  same 
side)  in  1885,  said  that  he  found  amongst  the 
Presbyterian  fanners,  shopkeepei-s,  and  professional 
men  in  the  North,  pretty  much  the  same  story. 
Now,  what  I maintain  is  this — that  you  ought  to 
receive  no  pupils  for  your  examinations,  except  from 
a school  that  you  sanction — that  you  ought  to  take 
measures  to  see  by  examination  that  the  teacher 
of  that  school  is  capable  of  teaching  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  teach — that  the  teacher  of  that  school 
has  not  101  irons  of  every  description  in  the  fire, 
but  devotes  himself  to  what  you  lay  down  in  hard 
and  fast  lines,  as  proper  subjects  for  an  Intermediate 
teacher  to  teach — and  that  you  will  give  special 
attention  and  assistance  to  the  schools  which  will 
not  live  without  special  assistance,  whether  that 
special  assistance  takes  the  form  of  specialised 
results  fees,  or  direct  aid,  then  I proposed 
that  the  first  three  boys  should  bring  to 
them  teacher  a large  sum  of  money,  so  that 
it  would  amount  to  a capitation  of  about  £100  a 
year  as  a minimum,  and  that,  after  that,  no  school 
should  be  paid  any  money  in  results  fees ; let  them 
have  plenty  of  medals,  plenty  of  blue  ribbons,  or 
green  ribbons,  or  any  other  coloured  ribbons  that 
would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  themselves 
and  of  their  parents,  but  as  for  money,  a certain 
sum  of  money,  which  should  be  found  out  by  your- 
selves on  careful  inquiry,  and  no  more.  Since  then 
the  antipathy  to  this  system  of  endless  cramming  • 
and  endless  examining  has  ripened,  and,  I think  I 
may  say,  that  the  bulk  of  opinion  is  totally  adverse 
to  this  results  fees  system  altogether,  and  to  all 
this  endless  ci-amming,  and  if  that  be  so,  and  the 
Government  prepared  to  do  what  they  might  do, 
without  even,  I think,  on  further  consideration, 
facing  this  difficulty  at  all  about  religious  matters — 
if  they  propose  to  give  direct  endowments,  I claim 
that  a direct  endowment  should  be  given  to  the 
schools,  and  I am  not  at  all  peculiar  in  advancing 
that  claim..  Long  after  I formulated  that,  in  repeated, 
letters  in  the  Dublin  “Freeman,"  the  Scotch  people 
got  an  endowment  under  the  very  Act  that  gave, 
you  an  endowment — under  the  Local  Taxations  Act- 
Now,  what  did  the  Scotch  people  do — or  theii: 
administrators?  They  did  not  throw  it  into  one 
great  big  bag,  and  give  it  to  a Christian  Brothers 
school  in  Edinburgh,  or  an  Episcopalian  school  in 
Glasgow,  or  a Wesleyan  school  in  Aberdeen.  They 
appointed  a Commission,  they  sent  round  to 
the  whole  of  the  country  places,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  found  a secondary  school,  they 
ascertained  where  there  was  already  a secondary 
school  that  needed  to  be  kept  on  its  feet,  and  they 
distributed  the  money  in  sums,  ranging  from  £200 
to  £250  a year  in  capitation  fees.  That  is  my  idea 
worked  out  by  a people  who  certainly  are  not  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  intelligence,  and  in  fitness 
to  deal  with  public  affairs.  Here  all  the  money — 
or  most  of  it — goes  to  a few  great  centres.  Now, 


Fell.  23,  IS99. 
TIiomusLaffan, 
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Feb.  23, 1899.  some  years  ago,  there  was  a Railway  Act  passed,  or 
TliomasLaffan  Perhaps  two  or  three  passed.  I was  interested  in 
j/.K.c.r.,  m.d.  ’ one  of  them  myself,  taking  advantage  of  them  for 
my  own  locality,  and  so  on.  That  Railway  Act 
empowered  the  Government  to  give,  and  they  did 
give,  half  a million  at  one  time,  and  more  at  another 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  railways.  Now,  what 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  people  who  had  the 
administration  of  that  Act,  if  they  had  given  the 
money  to  those  who  had  railways  already?  They 
gave  it  where  the  hues  were  wanted,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  a fundamental  alteration  of  this  Inter- 
mediate Act,  as  I hope  there  will,  I maintain  that 
the  money  should  be  given  for  the  places  where  the 
money  is  needed. 

12896.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  think  that  i9 
the  best  way  to  promote  Intel-mediate  education  in 
Ireland  ? — That  is  the  way  to  promote  Intermediate 
education,  and  it  is  not  by  bringing  coal  to  New- 
castle, fitting  up  schools  in  Dublin,  and  giving 
£8,000  or  £10,000  for  the.  sustentation  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  where  no  party  ever  wanted  a school. 
The  Catholic  party  had  a first-class  school  at  Belve- 
dere, and  various  sections  of  the  Protestant  party 
had  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Each 
party  was  able  to  stand  on  its.  own  legs,  to  pay  for 
its  own  Intermediate  education,  and  there  was  no 
reason  whatever,  why  they  should  receive  a large  or 
small  endowment  from  the  State.  If  this  system  of 
grinding  and  competition  and  all  the  rest  of  it  is 
necessary,  which  I deny,  for  the  promotion  and  en- 
couragement of  education,  by  all  means  let  any  num- 
ber of  honours  and  medals  be  given,  until  they  are 
repleted  and  surfeited  with  them,  but  let  us  have 
no  money  given,  let  the  money  be  given  to  the  people 
that  want  it.  I say  all  the  big  towns  should  be 
shut  out  from  any  money.  You  should  get  ample 
power  for  that  purpose,  and  no  fundamental  or 
revolutionary  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  Act 
unless  you  get  that  power.  Parliament  can  never 
hit  upon  the  precise  lines  to  go  in  details ; some 
things  may  be  advocated,  and  very  forcibly  ad- 
vocated, that  will  not  bear  the  test  when  you  come 
to  try  to  put  them  into  effect,  and  you  must  do  the 
best  you  can,  and  get  yourselves  invested  with  full 
powers. 

12897.  Chaikman. — If  we  got  a Local  Taxation 
Act,  the  same  as  the  Scotch  Act,  it  would  be  suffi- 
. cient  for  the  purpose? — For  one  feature;  but  you 
see  you  have  to  deal  with  this  examination  system. 

12898.  But  supposing  we  had  power  to  devote 
our  funds  to  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  secular 
education  in  such  mode  as  should  be  prescribed  by 
rules? — That  would  cover  the  whole  ground. 

12899.  That  is  substantially  what  the  Scotch 
people  have,  except  that  the  words  there  are  “ from 
time  to  time  by  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department”? — And  I see  no  difficulty,  when  I 
think  over  the  matter  further — no  difficulty  in  the 
world — arising  out  of  the  religious  element  in  this 
country.  You  have  at  present  a conscience  clause. 
That  conscience  clause  has  not  been  objected  to  by 
any  religious  element.  Yeiy  well.  A party  in  the 
town  of  Cashel  applies  to  you  to  be  recognised  as  a 
teacher.  You  know,  unofficially,  that  he  is  a 
Catholic.  The  majority  of  the  people  there 
are  Catholics.  If  he  pass  the  examination  you 
sanction  him,  and  the  small  minority  (who  are  as 
badly  off  as  we  are)  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
go  to  the  school,  and  they  get  the  education  which 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  got  seventy  years  ago. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  a one-sided  matter  at  all ; it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  whose  slender  means  are 
daily  becoming  more  slender  with  the  increased 
decadence  of  the  agricultural  interest.  These  people 
want  a good  school  at  a cheap  rate.  The  Catholic 
element  in  the  northern  towns  is  in  the  same  position 
as  the  Protestant  element  in  the  southern  towns; 
they  are  in  a small  minority,  and  they  must  be  satis- 


fied with  such  provision  as  they  can  get.  You  can- 
not do  everything  for  everybody,  and  a minority 
must  necessarily  suffer  some  inconveniences;  but 
these  inconveniences  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum 
if  you  adopt  such  a system  as  I say,  and  it  would 
not  be  necessary  at  all  to  put  one  man  through  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  another  man  to  serve  Mass, 
and  so  forth ; it  is  enough  for  you  to  do  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  the  National  schools;  you  appoint  a 
manager;  very  often  he  is  a Wesleyan  or  Presby- 
terian minister,  or  an  Episcopalian  rector,  or  what- 
ever his  creed  happens  to  be,  but  you  can  approach 
the  subject  without  putting  him  through  any 
polemical  facings. 

12900.  You  would  so  guard  the  school  by  the  con- 
science clause  that  any  teacher,  whatever  his  religion, 
might  be  able  to  go  there? — Yes,  and  I introduce  the 
cons  ience  clause  (because  I am  very  tender  about 
going  outside  my  own  sphere)  by  recalling  the  fact 
that  the  authorities  of  my  Church  have  not  raised 
any  objection  to  that  form  of  the  conscience  clause, 
and,  having  now  allowed  it  to  go  on  for  twenty  years, 
I do  not  see  how  they  could  raise  it  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  you  make  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  minority  in  one  section  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  Protestant  minority  in  another 
section  of  the  country,  and  bring  to  their  doors  that 
education  which  their  necessities  demand.  Then,  if 
you  come  to  a town,  say  Kilkenny,  where  they  have 
not  already  a good  school,  and  where  there  are  not 
evidences  enough  to  satisfy  you  of  their  ability  to 
maintain  a good  school,  in  that  place  it  may  be 
possible  that  two  or  more  denominations  may  be  able 
to  start  a school,  and  there  would  be  no  objection  in 
the  world  to  giving  the  Catholics  a school  of  their 
own,  and  the  Protestants  aschool  of  their  own,  if  they 
can  run  two  or  three  schools  together;  and  in  that 
way,  another  element  of  the  religious  difficulty  would 
be  obviated,  and  all  would  receive  equal  fair  play. 
That  is  what  I have  to  say  about  the  schools.  Now, 
about  the  teachers.  In  1881,  I published  a little 
pamphlet,  which  I take  the  liberty  of  handing  in.  I 
advocated  that  support  should  be  given  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  Bill.  He  introduced  a scheme  of  registra- 
tion for  teachers.  Now,  it  has  been  put  forward  in 
anonymous  letters  in  the  papers  (the  parties  are 
afraid  to  put  their  own  names  to  the  letters)  that 
this  is  a Protestant  move — that  the  examination  of 
teachers  has  been  suggested  by  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, and  by  the  Protestant  party.  Well,  now,  I 
claim  to  be  the  very  first  myself  (and  I claim  to  be 
an  ultra-Papist)  to  have  started  the  idea  and  the 
proposal  of  examining  the  teachers,  and  from  the 
conviction  that  there  are  plenty  of  incapable  teachers 
imposing  on  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  and  mis- 
leading parents,  by  undertaking  what  they  are  not 
able  to  do.  I will  tell  you  what  happened  to  myself, 
because  I made,  not  one,  but  several  attempts  to 
have  a school  of  the  kind  in  my  own  town.  I im- 
ported a professional  gentleman ; he  had  received  an 
English  education,  which  was  the  fashionable  educa- 
tion in  those  times.  He  was  not  selected  by  me 
because  of  that,  but  because  he  was  the  only  one  I 
could  get.  He  was  a member  of  a most  respectable 
profession ; if  I were  to  state  the  profession,  I,  am 
afraid  I should  advertise  the  fact  of  who  he  is,  but 
at  any  rate,  he  was  one  with  whose  profession  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  education — liberal  education. 
The  man  turned  out  to  be — well,  he  was  not  quite 
equal  to  his  mission  at  any  rate,  and  his  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  so  on  was  not  quite  what  was  needed 
for  the  education  of  youth.  Now  I,  as  a Catholic, 
and  as  an  advocate  for  a Catholic  university,  and  as 
one  who  did  something  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Catholic  university  in  the  concrete,  as  distinguished 
from  writing  letters  to  the  papers — I say  it  is  a sine 
qua,  non  that  teachers  in  Ireland  should  be  ex- 
amined. If  I were  to  now  go  before  an  examiner,  am? 
were  to  be  examined  in  pathology,  physiology,  and  a 
number  of  other  “ olcgies,"  I should  make  a very 
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poor  figure,  but  if  I refused  to  be  examined  in 
them  when  I was  teaching  them,  I would 
certainly  expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of  getting 
money  under  false  pretences ; and,  if  a man 
is  capable  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  and 
other  subjects,  he  can  have  no  earthly  objection  to 
submitting  himself  to  examination,  and  if  he  is  not 
competent,  he  should  be  taken  by  the  shoulder  and 
walked  out  of  the  school.  And  it  is  not  ad  ran  at  all 
to  say  that  because  we  Catholics  have  not  a Catholic 
university  we  are  under  disadvantages.  I say,  a 
man  who  knows  his  business  can  face  a respectable 
examination,  irrespective  of  whether  he  enjoys  the 
superior  advantages  of  university  education  or  not. 
The  whole  trend  of  this  inquiry  shows  that  it  is  not 
capable  of  such  nice  weighing  and  measuring  that 
you  could  tell  the  difference  between  a man  with  a 
university  education,  and  a man  that  is  merely  pass- 
ing an  examining  board.  If  you  required  a univer- 
sity degree,  it  would  be  another  thing — many  persons 
have  not  university  degrees  who  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing ; but  when  it  is  only  advocated  that  you  should 
require  an  examination,  then  I hold  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  unless  he  satisfies  a 
board  of  examiners,  examining  him  fairly  and  reason- 
ably, and  not  hair-splitting  and  going  into  little  nice 
fine  points  with  which  it  would  be  possible  to  floor 
any  man — for  instance,  what  the  Greek  of  “ brandy 
and  soda  ” might  be,  and  so  on — that  it  should  be  a 
reasonable  examination,  and  that  if  he  does  not  pass 
that  examination  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  English 
Parliament  invariably,  in  its  tenderness  to  interests, 
to  allow  for  what  are  called  “ vested  interests  ” — to 
allow  any  man  who  alleges  that  he  is  engaged  upon  a 
certain  duty — for  instance,  as  a tooth  drawer — to 
continue  in  that  occupation  until  Nature  claims  her 
own,  whether  he  is  competent  to  do  it  or  not.  Now 
I say,  that  to  give  the  parties  engaged  in  teaching 
the  benefit  of  their  vested  interests  in  this  case  is  to 
defer  a fundamental  and  necessary  and  indispensable 
reform  until  another  generation  shall  have  grown 
gray — for  that  is  what  it  would  amount  to.  I say 
that  not  only  should  there  be  an  examination,  but 
that  that  examination  should  be  held  within  three 
months  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  any  school,  or  teacher,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
pass  it,  should  address  himself  to  some  other  avoca- 
tion. Now  I come  to  the  question  of  exhibitions. 
One  of  the  great  arguments  that  is  adduced  to  throw 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  unenlightened  public  in 
connection  with  the  Intermediate  system  is  the  pre- 
tended benefit  that  that  system  confers  upon  poor 
boys.  You  were  told  here,  some  days  ago,  that  it 
admitted  ever  so  many  people  into  the  Civil  Service, 
that  it  helped  people  into  professions  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  got  into  professions,  and  I believe 
that,  instead  of  my  seven  Fellows,  there  was  some- 
body that  got  in  by  some  postern  gate  into  Trinity 
College,  who  was  claimed  as  having  been  the  product 
of  the  system ; but  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  a Fellow, 
and  I match  my  seven  Fellows  against  the  one  pupil 
whom  the  whole  efforts  of  the  united  confraternity 
are  able  to  boast  of  as  having  given  birth  to.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  exhibitions.  I believe,  myself, 
the  exhibitions  are  the  corner-stone  of  all  the  mis- 
chief, or  at  least  much  of  the  mischief.  The  unfor- 
tunate youths  have  the  very  lives  pounded  out  of 
them  in  order  to  get  those  exhibitions,  and  to  enable 
the  schools  to  come  forward  and  exhibit  themselves. 
Now,  the  allegation  is  that  those  exhibitions  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  poor.  The)'  do  not  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  An  exhibition  takes  a long  time  to  pre- 
pare for,  and  it  is  a case  of  the  long  purse  being  able 
to  make  the  best  preparation.  And  if  it  were,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be,  quite  practicable,  and  I have  written, 

I think,  before — some  months  ago — to  this  Com- 
mission on  this  subject,  to  trace  the  holders  of  ex- 
hibitions, and  the  condition  of  life  of  the  parents  of 
the  winners  of  these  exhibitions,  I believe  it  would 
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be  found  to  satisfy,  from  what  I know  myself — and  Feb.  23,  i8U9. 
of  course,  I can  only  speak  of  a small  area,  and  deal  ThomaaLaffan 
a 'priori  with  the  rest — it  would  be  found  to  satisfy  m.r.c.p.,  m.d.’ 
you  that  the  great  majority  of  exhibition  holders  are 
sons  of  well-to-do  people.  Now,  I invite  you  to  con- 
sider how  a local  system  would  work — a system 
modelled  on  the  Scotch  system,  where  the  son  of  a 
poor  man  who  had  taken  such  an  exceptional  place 
in  the  local  primary  school,  or  in  any  other  primary 
school  adjunct  to  the  secondary  one,  would  be  en- 
titled to  get  a secondary  education.  I say  would  be 
entitled,  because  there  is  no  use  in  taking  people, 
and  sticking  them  into  secondary  classes,  if  they  are 
not  likely  to  continue  in  those  classes,  and  to  make 
their  way  out  of  those  classes  into  some  analogous 
calling  in  life.  One  of  the  great  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem is  that,  while  you  have  thousands  of  boys  going 
into  the  Preparatory  Grade  they  dwindle  down  into 
half  as  many  hundreds  when  it  comes  to  the  win- 
ning post,  and  the  explanation  I offer  is  that  numbers 
of  people  are  brought  into  this  system  that  socially, 
and  by  their  means,  and  even  by  their  abilities, 
have  no  aptitude  or  claim  whatever  to  enter  upon  it, 
and,  as  the  Bishop  of  Ross  pointed  out,  the  schools 
taking  such  boys  are  simply  setting  a number  of 
people  astray,  drawing  away  a number  of  youths 
from  their  proper  position  in  life,  where  they  might 
earn  honest  bread,  and  be  useful  and  respectable 
members  of  society,  in  order  that  they  may  swell  up 
big  classes  and  obtain  a number  of  exhibitions,  and 
so  on.  I have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  my  remarks 
will  be  very  offensive  to  those  schoolmasters  who  pro- 
fit by  these  pupils,  but  I do  not  care  a bawbee 
whether  they  are  or  not ; I am  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing my  mind  wherever  I am,  and  of  not  caring  a 
straw  for  anybody.  One  out  of  ten  of  those  boys, 
according  to  your  system,  obtains  an  exhibition ; he 
obtains  it  after  a lot  of  preparation,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  does  not  want  it  all.  But,  sup- 
pose he  had  that  exhibition,  and  suppose  he  had, 
as  the  Scotch  have  arranged  it  now,  a high  class 
school  within  three  or  four  miles  of  his  door,  where 
he  would  obtain  his  education,  as  the  Scotch  people 
have  made  provision  for  now — always  providing  that 
there  were  only  a small  number  of  free  places — that 
there  was  not  such  a wholesale  manufacturing  as 
would  take  a lot  of  people  out  of  their  sphere  and 
upset  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Grades,  he  would  have  his  education,  as  I 
say,  if  he  was  the  son  of  a fairly  well-to-do  man,  who, 
as  I maintain,  could  not  afford  to  send  his  son  to  a 
boarding  school — he  would  have  his  education  for  £5 
a year,  and  I maintain  that  that  £5  a year  is  better 
for  the  tenth  man  than  a £25  exhibition.  I am 
quite  sure  that  for  extras  and  everything  else  con- 
nected with  it  he  certainly  would  not  get  liis  place 
at  a boarding  school  for  less  than  £25  more;  and 
no  matter  what  he  gets  it  for,  he  is  better  off  with- 
out an  exhibition  than  with  an  exhibition  at  a board- 
ing school.  But  that  only  applies  to  one  out  of 
every  ten  students.  Now  take  the  other  nine. 

These  have  nothing  at  all;  these  have  to  pay  at  a 
boarding  school,  and  if  we  could  conceive  it  possible 
that  there  was  a conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Act  to  force  people  into  boarding  schools,  they  could 
not  adopt  a more  effective  means  of  doing  so,  because 
they  have  given  hundreds  of  middle  class  people  no 
ether  alternative.  Now,  I say  nothing  against  these 
schools.  There  are  some  magnificent  schools,  like 
Clongowes — schools  which  are  matters  of  pride  to  the 
whole  nation ; but  there  are  smaller  schools  also, 
and  the  question  is  whether,  after  all,  the  parties 
would  not  be  better  at  home.  A very  learned  Jesuit 
once  said  to  me  that,  if  home  surroundings  were 
good,  home  education  was,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  I need  not  recall  to  your  mind  what 
Sydney  Smith  said  about  boarding  schools,  or  what 
Cowper  put  into  verse  about  boarding  schools.  But  I 
will  waive  the  question  of  boarding  schools,  and  the 
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Feb  23^(889.  question  of  relative  merit,  and  deal  only  with  the.ques- 
Thomasl.affan,  tion  of  finance,  as  it  affects  the  pocket  powers  of  the 
m B.c.p.,  m d.  parents,  and  I say  that  in  the  case  of  the  nine  boys 
who  get  no  exhibition,  they  have  to  pay  it  all  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  of  an  exhibition,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  very  much  worse  they  are  off  than  if 
they  had  a school  at  their  own  doors.  Now,  in  my 
letter  published  in  December,  1884,  in  the  “Free- 
man,” I gave  concrete  proof  of  the  evils  of' the  sys- 
tem ; I specified  one  unfortunate  parent  who,  having 
had  a boy  half-a-dozen  years  at  one  of  these  schools, 
had  him  brought  home,  and  if  that  man  had  had  a 
school  at  his  own  door  he  could  have  got  the  same,  or 
a better,  education  for  £5  a year. 

12901.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a copy  of  your 
letter  of  1884? — I have  it  in  my  scrap  book,  but 
not  here.  It  was  the  29th  December,  1884.  I 
will  have  it  cut  out  and  reprinted. 


12902.  Not  at  all;  if  you  will  send  us  a manu- 
script copy  that  will  be  quite  sufficient? — I will  do 
so.  I have  a concrete  instance,  which  is  only  typical, 
not  an  exceptional  instance  at  all.  Numbers  of 
people  labour  under  the  false  idea  that  when  they 
have  deposited  their  sons  in  a college  they  are  done 
for,  and  are  rudely  awakened  some  years  after- 
wards, to  find  only  then  are  their  expenses  beginning, 
and  then  they  find  that  what  they  have  already 
spent,  cripples  them  at  the  best,  and  lays  them  on 
the  flat  of  their  backs  in  many  cases.  That  fact  is 
one  which  everybody  acquainted  with  tne  circum- 
stances of  rural  life  in  Ireland — not  to  go  to  the 
poorer  provinces,  but  the  richest  provinces — is  well 
aware  of,  and  I maintain  that,  having  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  Imermediate  education,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  classical  education,  was  obtained  in 
this  country  in  former  generations,  it  is  in  the  inte- 
rest of  whole  masses  of  the  community  that  you 
should  have  such  a class  of  school,  and  not  coerce 
them,  whether  they  are  able  or  not,  into  great  or 
small  boarding  schools.  Now,  I want  to  call  your 
attention  to  this.  A middle  class  man  in  the 
country  oftentimes — and,  as  a rule,  I say — will  not 
send  his  son  to  the  next  National  school;  there  are 
social  conditions  which  he  is  entitled  to  entertain, 
and  which  have  a right  to  influence  his  action, 
waich  will  not  a1  low  him  to  dn  that.  He  has  them 
taught  at  home  at  night,  and  after  a fitful  struggle, 
when  quarter  educated,  he  has  them  taken  off  to 
some  school,  under  the  idea  that  the  heads  of  that 
school  are  to  work  wonders  upon  them,  and,  finally, 
they  have  t-  be  taken  aw.iv  bef»r“  the  heads  of  the 
school  could  do  half  what  could  be  done  if  they 
came  with  proper  preliminary  training.  So  when 
these  people,  with  this  double  ricketty  concern,  their 
primary  education  and  their  secondary  education, 
one  being  as  defective  as  the  other — when  they  go 
out  into  the  world,  into  a profession  or  anything 
else,  they  are  simply  tradesmen;  they  are  not 
educated  men,  there  is  nothing  sticking  to  them  of 
education,  they  have  no  public  spirit,  they  simply 
pursue  their  avocations  as  the  means  of  making 
so  much  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  they  live 
and  move,  and  shuffle  off  their  mortal  coil  as  the 
animals  of  the  field.  Well,  now,  I would  give  exhibi- 
tions only  for  the  cause  of  poverty,  I would  cut 
down  the  exhibitions,  and  I would  allow  a certain 
number  of  exhibitions  to  be  attached  to  the  Senioi 
Grade,  so  as  to  carry  the  really  deserving  boy  into 
the  university ; but  I would  sweep  away  the  exhibi- 
tions altogether,  as  they  are  allocated  at  present,  and 
I would  give  sizarships,  not  as  they  were  long  ago 
given  when  they  had  to  blacken  the  boots  of  their 
superiors  but  with  such  conditions  aimexed  as 
would  ensure  that  they  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
poor  man’s  son.  It  is  a perfect  misstatement  to 
allege  that  at  present  these  exhibitions  are  of  any 
use  “worth  talking  of  for  helping  on  the  poor  man 
And  if  you  come  to  the  Civil  Service,  I support  what 
I have  to  say  upon  that  by  the  statistics  produced 


by  Mr.  Comerton  the  other  day,  where  he  showed 
that  the  entries  into  the  Civil  Service  from  the 
Irish  side  of  the  house,  had  fallen  one-third  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Intermediate  system.  After  that 
I need  not  say  any  more.  I happen  to  have  con- 
ducted a correspondence  in  the  “ Nation  ” news- 
paper about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I gave  my 
reasons  for  disbelieving  the  allegation  that  the 
system  had  anything  else  to  say  to  the  Civil  Service 
or  professions  other  than  the  highly  interesting  con- 
nection, described  as  a post  hoc  connection.  Of 
course,  where  there  is  a large  number  of  the  youth 
of  the  country  going  through  the  Intermediate 
system,  obviously  some  must  find  their  way  into 
the  Civil  Service,  but  I say  there  is  no  connection 
as  between  cause  and  effect  between  their  receiving 
this  education  and  getting  in.  Everything  they 
want  for  the  Civil  Service  places  of  the  seeond-clas9 
they  have  got  in  the  National  schools,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  the  primary  schools.  But  I need  not 
enter  any  further  into  that  question,  as  Mr.  Comer- 
ton  has  saved  me  the  trouble  by  producing  the 
statistics.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  grants,  I want 
to  bring  forth  a novel  proposal — a proposal  that  is 
only  novel  in  tins  country,  but  a proposal  that  has 
Scotland  and  the  Scotch  behind  it,  and  not  only  that, 
but  has  the  French  and  Germans  behind  it;  and 
that  proposal  is  (to  repeat  it  again,  because  I have 
touched  upon  it  before),  that  no  locality  which  is 
capable  of  supporting  schools  by  itself  shall  receive 
any  money  whatever  from  the  Intermediate  grant, 
and  that  the  money  shall  be  all  given  to  those  locali- 
ties which  have  only  too  painful  need  of  it.  Now, 
that  being  disposed  of,  there  is  the  further  question 
with  regard  to  the  backward  boys.  Well,  so  much 
has  been  said  upon  the  purely  technical  portion  of 
these  subjects,  that,  as  I do  not  advance  any  allega- 
tion to  be  an  expert  on  these  subjects,  I avoid 
touching  upon  that  question.  Of  course,  I wish 
to  avow  that  I am1  an  enemy  toto  coelo  of  this  system. 
I believe  a more  destructive,  mind-destroying  system 
could  not  be  invented,  and  I believe  nobody,  as  far 
as  I have  followed  the  evidence,  except  men  who  are 
making  money  out  of  the  system  as  it  stands,  has 
come  here  and  given  it  unqualified  approval. 

12903.  Do  you  say  that  from  your  experience  as  a 
medical  man? — From  my  experience  as  a medical 
man.  I gave  my  evidence  in  1885  before  the  Fitz- 
Gibbon  Commission  as  a medical  man.  I can  only 
touch  upon  the  corporeal,  physical  inconveniences — 
not  the  mental  ones,  which  is  a fair  matter  of  argu- 
ment between  people.  When  I profess  not  to  be  an 
expert,  I can  only  offer  such  a small  opinion  as  I 
have  the  power  to  offer. 

12904.  We  have  not  the  advantage,  unless  you 
can  give  it  to  us,  of  having  the  evidence  before  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon.  I should  be  very  glad  if  you 
could  hand  it  in,  and  I would  also  be  very  glad  if 
you  could  tell  us  in  a few  words,  whether,  from  your 
experience  as  a medical  man,  you  have  observed  any 
injurious  effects  by  over-pressure  and  over-strain 
upon  pupils  educated  under  this  Act  ? — I have  stated 
that  upon  a previous  point,  and  in  this  written 
memorandum,  and  I repeat  it. 

12905.  Is  that  the  evidence  you  gave  before  the 
FitzGibbon  Commission? — That  is  the  evidence  I 
gave  before  the  FitzGibbon  Commission  ( Handing 
it  in). 

12906.  I will  look  at  it,  and  be  able  from  that  to 
find  the  reference  ? — Just  two  points  more.  I have 
stated  that  I do  not  want  to  trouble  you  upon 
matters  on  which  I am  not  an  expert,  and  upon 
which,  therefore,  I am  very  modest  about  ventilating 
my  opinions.  One  of  those  is  a remark  that  was 
made  here,  which  is  a very  pregnant  one.  It  is  a 
remark  made  about  the  great  loss  there  would  be  in 
bringing  up  the  commercial  element  upon  a lower 
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plane,  upon  an  inferior  plane,  to  the  professional 
one.  In  a country  where  there  is  a tendency,  from 
-a  great  many  causes,  to  depreciate  commerce  it 
would  be  of  the  first  consequence  that  the  com- 
mercial element  should  receive  to  the  full  as  high 
an  education  as  the  professional,  and  any  proposal 
to  pass  off  ordinary  English  plus  what  I call  Anglo- 
Erench  or  Anglo-German,  under  the  euphemism  of 
commercialism,  I am  opposed  to.  I know  from 
looking  at  some  of  the  French  authorities  that  they 
do  not  bifurcate  their  courses  until  they  come  to  the 
wery  top  of  the  class.  But  the  statement  made 
here  is  of  such  importance  that,  at  the  risk  of 
travelling  outside  the  proper  course  here — namely, 
indulging  in  repetitions— I would  recall  to  you  that 
there  is  very  great  weight  in  that  statement,  about 
taking  care  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  commercial  classes  that  would  put  them 
in  any  sense  upon  a lower  plane  than  the  professional 
classes.  That  is,  I believe,  of  exceptional  import- 
ance in  Ireland,  and  I would  also  point  out  that  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  one  of  his  books,  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  classical  languages  has  been 
such  a material  instrument  of  intellectual  train- 
ing,  that  it  has  been  retained  for  the  classes  other 
than  the  purely  professional  one,  and  I see,  by  a 
glance  at  the  paper  to-day,  that  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  men  of  Dublin  is  in  favour  of  retaining 
, the  classics.  Then,  with  regard  to  another  point, 
and  it  is  the  only  one.  It  is  a material  point.  1 
have  noticed  (I  am  indulging  in  no  abstract  expres- 
sions of  opinion)  that  in  the  case  of  boys  for  whom 
the  most  careful  collection  of  books  was  prepared, 
from  “Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  up  through  the  various 
mazes  of  green  and  red  fairy  books,  and  so  on,  to 
good  novels,  and  to  much  heavier  and  more  impor- 
tant matter — that  they  were  left  without  a taste  for 
what  I regard  as  much  more  important  than  any 
medals  or  any  other  rewards — a thorough-going  taste 
for  reading.  They  were  ready  to  pore  over  books 
whenever  they  got  the  opoortunitv — but  once  your 
Intermediate  came  in,  with  its  killing  performances 
from  morning  to  night,  and  from  the  night  into  the 
morning.it  at  once  put  out  of  their  heads  the  tempta- 
tion to  pursue  their  reading,  and  when  the  three  or 
four  years  were  over,  the  desire  disappeared  with  the 
time,  and  the  disposition,  or  the  mental 
turn,  that  I regard  as  so  important.  This 
comprises  most  that  I have  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
I put  in  a plea  for  local  schools;  I say  the  middle 
classes  are  entitled  to  those  schools ; I say  they  ought 
to  be  real  educational  schools;  the  teachers  should 
give  proof  that  they  are  fit  to  teach;  that  the 
-teachers  should  not  be  able  to  bring  in  any  kind  of 
subjects  they  chose,  but  should  confine  themselves 
to  Intermediate  subjects — what  Mr.  Starkie  lavs 
•down  are  admitted  to  be  proper  subjects  for  Inter- 
mediate education  still ; and  that  these  schools 
should  be  directly  endowed;  but  if  you,  having 
appointed  inspectors  to  go  about,  make  the 
money  grant  to  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  work  done,  you  will  render  it  impossible 
that  those  schools  should,  first,  be  created,  and, 
secondly,  that  they  should  live ; if  you  say  that  in 
an  individual  case,  or  half-a-dozen,  the  boys  had 
been  splendidly  taught,  well  and  good,  but  if  the 
endowment  is  to  be  given  by  the  mass,  then,  I say, 
you  will  kill  those  schools,  and  you  will  have  only 
big  schools,  and  very  few  of  those.  Only  one  other 
matter  I want  to  call  attention  to.  When  the  Bill 
was  introduced,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  it  was 
introduced  as  a concurrent  endowmentcf  the  scheme, 
and  that  it  was  introduced  to  level  up  the  Catholic 
to  the  Episcopalian  element.  Somehow  or  other, 
whoever  got  the  drawing  of  the  Act,  he  contrived 
to  allow  the  teachers  in  the  endowed  schools  to  get 
off  scot  free,  and  I was  very  pleased  to  see,  from 
another  point  of  view  besides  the  one  that  I am 
taking  up,  that  another  Northern  teacher  found 
fault  with  it.  On  looking  through  your  books,  I 


find  a great  many  of  the  endowed  teachers  get  large 
sums  of  money.  That,  I believe,  is  exactly  parallel 
to  what  would  have  been  done  if  Lord  Derby  had 
carried  his  measure  of  1866  and  endowed  the  Church 
in  Ireland.  Take  the  tow  of  Clonmel,  for  instance. 
Under  such  a system  as  that,  the  Catholic  clergy- 
man and  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  would  get  a 
sum  equal  to  what  the  Episcopalian  gentleman  was 
getting.  Very  well.  What  would  be  thought  of 
each  of  them  getting  £400,  if  it  was  so  administered 
that  the  Episcopalian  gentleman  got -another  £400 
— that  is,  in  addition  to  the  £400  derived  from  his 
previous  office,  he  got  as  much  more  as  a gentleman 
who  was  unendowed.  That  is  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  under  the  present  system. 

12907.  Do  you  think  that  is  a defect  in  the 
administration,  or  in  the  Act? — It  is  a defect  in 
the  Act,  and  whoever  did  it,  did  it  in  the  interests 
of  his  friends.  Now  for  a defect  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  provision  made  was  that  nobody  should 
be  eligible  for  an  Intermediate  exhibition  holding  an 
exhibition,  scholarship,  or  a free  scholarship. 

12909.  Any  school  receiving? — Any  pupil  receiv- 
ing an  exhibition  scholarship,  or  a free  scholarship — 
timse  words  do  not  contain  within  themselves  all 
the  benefits.  A pupil  receives  his  education,  say,  at 
Portora,  as  a day  scholar,  for  £5  to  £6  a year,  but 
another  pupil  in  the  same  town  objects  to  go  to  the 
same  school,  and  he  has  to  pay  many  times  as  much 
to  a boarding  school  fifty  miles  off. 

12910.  You  think  that  clause  ought  to  have  been 
extended  to  results  fees  as  well  as  to  exhibitions? — 
Yes,  and  also  that  it  should  be  so  worded  as,  that 
any  pupil  of  an  endowed  school  should,  to  the  extent 
of  any  benefit  that  he  derives  from  that  endowed 
school,  be  prevented  from  dipping  his  hands  into  a 
perfectly  neutral  finite  fund  until  all  were 
levelled  up  to  his  level,  and  then,  if  there  was  any 
to  spare,  let  it  go  pound  for  pound  between  them. 
Now,  I come  to  the  charge  I am  making  against 
you,  I being  a layman,  and  having  the  effrontery  to 
offer  my  opinion  upon  the  point.  What  I say  is 
that  the  words  of  the  section  are,  that  “ any  person 
holding  a scholarship,  exhibition,  or  free,  scholarship, 
from  any  other  endowment  ” shall  be  excluded.  Now, 
if  I had  an  apple,  and  some  kind  friend  was  under 
an  arrangement  to  supply  an  apple  apiece  to  those 
who  had  not  got  one,  would  it  not  be  a very  strange 
arrangement  if,  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  my 
hand  behind  my  back,  and  dropping  the  apple,  I 
became  entitled  to  an  apple  in  like  manner  with 
those  who  had  not  previously  possessed  one  ? Now,  that 
is  exactly  what  is  being  done  here,  and  I object  to 
it,  and  I am  greatly  pleased  to  see  that  the  North- 
erners themselves  object  to  the  system.  What  I 
maintain  is  this,  that  small  schools  should  get  the 
money  given  to  the  big  towns,  and  to  these  endowed 
schools  (though  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  big  towns),  and  the  money  given  for  subjects 
which  I leave  undefined,  but  which  subjects  are  not 
included  within  the  most  difficult  preliminary  or 
entrance  examinations — any  subject  such  as  that 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  an  Intermediate  subject, 
and  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  by  you.  Neither  the 
pupil  nor  the  teacher  should  receive  any  pecuniary 
profit.  At  the  present  moment  a great  deal  is 
spent  upon  purely  primary  subjects,  and  I was  a 
good  deal  surprised  to  hear  the  other  day  a proposal 
to  make  writing  an  Intermediate  subject.  Well,  all 
I have  to  say  is,  what  value  are  we  getting  for  the 
£1,000,000  a year  if  writing  is  a subject  that  is  not 
to  be  included  without  trenching  upon  our  £80,000 
a year?  I would  say  nine-tenths  of  the  money  that 
is  being  doled  out  to  them  in  such  miserable  driblets 
is  expended  upon  primary  subjects. 

12911.  Just  to  make  clear  what  you  last  said,  it  is 
the  59th  Rule  that  you  object  to? — Yes. 

12912.  It  is  the  second  proviso  in  the  59th  Rule? 
—Yes. 

4Q 


Thomas  Lallan, 
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Fib.  23. 1899.  12913.  That  is  the  clause  you  object  to — that  the 

ThomasLaffan,  effect  of  that  rule  is  to  change  the  rule  in  the  Act, 
m k.c.i-.,  M.i).  which  said  “holding,”  into  “continue  to  hold”? — 
Exactly. 

12914.  And  you  say  that  is  a different  thing? — 
Exactly. 

12915.  Because  the  student  who  is  in  that 
endowed  school  has  had  the  benefit  xof  knowledge 
acquired  by  means  of  that  endowment,  and  that 
knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  students? — Yes. 

12916.  You  have  stated  your  views  so  fully  that  I 
have  only  a very  few  tilings  to  ask  you  about.  You 
will  leave  this  pamphlet  with  us  for  the  present, 
and  we  will  get  it  printed? — Yes. 

12917.  I just  want  to  understand  exactly  a little 
more  in  detail  your  proposal  about  these  schools — 
that  we  would  encourage  the  foundation  of  day 
schools  in  certain  portions  of  Ireland,  and  give  them 
a certain  amount  of  endowment.  How  would  you 
propose  that  we  should  determine  the  places,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  which  such  schools  should  be 
founded? — By  appointing  one  or  two  persons  to  go 
through  the  country,  see  where  they  were  wanted, 
where  a sufficient  number  of  boys  would  be  forth- 
coming, and  what  amount  of  assistance  would  be 
required. 

12918.  And  then,  supposing  that  we  arranged 
that  we  would  give  an  endowment  to  a school  in, 
we  will  say,  Naas — take  that  for  example — how 
would  you  propose  that  we  should  obtain  the  teacher 
of  that  school,  or  whose  school  would  it  be.  There 
would  be  several  people  that  would  compete  to  be 
the  owners  of  the  school.  I mean,  the  details  of  this 
would  require  a good  deal  of  care? — You  have  it 
tabularised,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  there 
are  no  schools  at  all.  You  investigate  where  a 
likely  number  of  boys  would  turn  up — ascertain  it 
by  local  inquiry,  if  necessary — then  intimate  that  if 
the  local  public  body,  or  any  number  of  pea-sons  of 
whom  you  approved,  make  application  to  you,  you 
will  give  a grant  for  such  a school,  and  if  they 
present  a name,  and  you  ascertain  that  the  party  is 
a certified  teacher,  and  that  he  pleases  the  party 
who  make  the  application,  you  give  the  endowment. 
I know  it  will  require  some  little  delicacy  to  avoid 
coming  into  conflict  with  people  of  various  denomina- 
tions, but  I maintain  that  is  an  executive  business 
which  will  be  fully  carried  out,  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  by  those  composing  the  present 
Commission,  and  there  would  be  very  few  cases  in 
which  there  would  be  any  friction,  and  the  minority 
parties  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  a school 
established,  and  would  not  raise  any  unnecessary 
objection. 

12919.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  endowment  being  expended  in 
that  way? — I mentioned  in  my  evidence  that  I 
thought  that  about  £40,000  would  probably  supply 
schools  for  those  districts. 

12920.  About  how  many  schools  would  you  con- 
template would  be  necessary,  and  what  amount  of 
endowment  ? — W ell,  I am  sure  that  600  at  least  are 
wanted,  and  a minimum  of  £100  a year  would  be 
the  smallest  you  would  get  a man  for. 

12921.  Would  £100  be  a sufficient  endowment  for 
a school.  £200  is  the  endowment  for  each  of  the 
Scotch  schools  in  the  last  minute  they  sent  me  in 
1897? — £200.  Very  likely  you  would  want  more 
money. 

12922.  We  will  get  no  more  money,  that  is  quite 
certain.  You  think  there  is  room  for  600  schools 
according  to  your  system ; how  many  students  would 
you  contemplate  there  would  be  in  each  of  those 
schools? — In  every  town  of  3,000  or  4,000,  fifteen 
boys,  if  they  were  sure  of  a good  school,  would  be 
too  happy  to  take  advantage  of  such  a school,  if 
there  was  a guarantee  of  a good  teacher.  Fifteen 
to  twenty  boys  in  every  town  of  3,000  or  4,000 
population — the  town,  and  a few  miles  round.  But 


I submit  that  a beginning  might  be  made,  as  I 
believe  the  Scotch  have  made.  I do  not  think  they 
proceeded  to  map  out  the  whole  of  Scotland  at  once  ; 
I think  they  commenced  with  a few  schools;  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  you  commencing 
with  a few  schools. 

12923.  Do  you  think  there  is  a grpat  number  of 
students  within  the  ages  mentioned  in  our  rules  that 
are  not  receiving  Intermediate  education;  in  other 
words,  is  there  a class  that  at  present  are  deprived, 
of  any  education  except  National  school  education? — 
I think  thereare  a goodmany ; in  fact,  in  that  letter, 
I take  a specific  case  of  a gentleman  farmer,  with  a 
whole  troop  of  sons ; he  was  unable  to  send  his  sons 
to  the  local  school;  such  men  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  send  their  boys  to  a superior  school  if  they 
had  it  on  the  spot. 

12924.  Do  you  think  in  the  intermediate  time, 
between  the  present  and  the  time  when  your  system 
was  in  operation,  supposing  we  adopted  it,  that 
assistance  could  be  given  by  us  to  small  schools  in 
places  where  they  are  really  required,  by  getting, 
powers  to  adopt  an  exceptionally  lenient  treatment 
in  reference  to  that  class  of  schools — giving  them 
grants  of  sums  of  money? — Yes,  if  you  could  give 
them  direct  assistance;  but  there  has  been  a great 
dwelling  here  upon  the  results  of  inspection — that 
moneys  are  to  be  paid  in.  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  done,  and  so  on.  I say,  on  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  mass,  that  would  kill  all  the  small  schools. 
If  a teacher  is  doing  his  business  well  with  a class 
of  half-a-dozen,  he  ought  to  receive  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  grant  of  £100.  You  will  not  get 
schools  started  unless  you  put  your  own  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  start  them.  To  give  money  after 
they  had  been  a year  or  two  in  existence  will  not 
do ; they  will  have  to  be  started  de  novo,  and  helped 
from  the  very  stai-t,  and  on  the  basis  of  a good 
teacher  for  a small  number  of  boys.  If  you  go  in 
for  the  great  numbers,  you  will  come  to  this  point, 
as  I tell  you — to  three  or  four  big  Catholic  and 
three  or  four  big  Protestant  schools. 

12925.  In  other  words,  whatever  form  the  endow- 
ment takes,  To  must  be  a lump  sum  for  the  school,  as 
distinct  from  a lump  sum  for  the  pupil? — Yes,  the 
money  should  go  altogether  to  the  school,  and  not  to 
the  pupil.  If  a boy  shows  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
poor  man,  and  a boy  of  exceptional  ability,  looking 
forward  to  soaring  in  life,  let  him  get  in  for  half 
fee,  as  in  the  Scotch  schools,  or  (as,  also,  I think,  is 
the  case  in  Scotland)  for  nothing  at  all. 

12926.  You  have  referred  to  the  Famine  in 
Ireland,  would  it  be  any  harm  to  ask  you  whether 
your  recollection  extends  back  to  that  period? — It 
does  not. 

12927.  You  remember  the  time  when  this  Act  was 
brought  into  operation  ? — Oh,  yes. 

12928.  Do  you  think  .that  the  character  of 
the  education  that  is  given  now  to  Inter- 
mediate students  is  really  as  good  as  the 
education  and  instruction  that  they  used  to  receive 
before  the  Act  came  into  operation? — Well,  that 
would  involve  me  in  an  expert  opinion,  but  I will 
give  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  distingushed 
members  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  and  his  opinion 
was  this — that  he,  having  occasion  to  go  from  time 
to  time  amongst  a large  number  of  people,  finds  the 
people  educated  under  the  old  classical  system  are 
always  ready  with  an  apt  .quotation,  whereas  the 
people  brought  up  under  the  modem  system  appear 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  classics  they  have 
learnt.  Now,  that  is  a deliberate  statement  made  to- 
me by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  my 
Church. 

12929.  We  will  not  trouble  you  further  about, 
that ; we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  H’ealy, 
and  so  on? — I do  not  want  to  give  opinions  where 
so  many  experts  have  given  opinions  on  either  side ; 
I wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  practical  business. 
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which,  up  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Foley,  was  not 
hinted  at  all. 

12930.  I would  like  now  to  make  one  point  clear, 
and  that  is  your  opinion  as  a doctor  as  to  the  physical 
effects  of  the  working  of  this  Act?— I have  no  doubt 
—and  I have  had  proof— that  the  physical  effects 
are  most  deleterious. 

12931.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  its  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system? — Certainly. 

12932.  And  of  students  breaking  down? — Yes,  the 
whole  system  is  a frightful  milling  process.  I have 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  it,  and  I believe,  myself,  if  I may  be 
permitted  to  bring  up  one  other  point,  that  the  best 
evidence  on  that  point  was  furnished  by  one  of  those 
very  clever  ladies  here,  in  producing  the  time  sheet 
she  did  of  the  work  gone  through.  It  would  require 
very  little  difficulty  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  such  a full  amount  of  work,  the  child’s  system 
could  not  fail  to  be  injured. 

12933.  I know  you  are  a very  active  member  of 
your  profession,  and  have  great  intercourse  with 
other  members  of  your  profession.  Would  you  be 
able  to  say  that  the  opinion  you  have  stated  about 
the  effect  of  this  over-pressure  and  over-strain  is 
that  which  is  generally  held  by  the  members  of  your 
profession  of  the  operation  of  this  Act?  We  have 
had  a good  deal  of  evidence  from  the  medical  men  of 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  but  none  so  far  as  to  the 
experience  of  medical  men  in  general? — So  far  as  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  on  the  subject, 
their  opinion  is  the  same  as  my  own,  and  that  of  the 
eminent  gentlemen  whose  opinions  have  been  given 
here. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I am  fully  in  possession  of 
your  views,  which  are  very  interesting,  and  I do  not 
think  I need  ask  you  anything. 

O’Conor  Don. — I would  make  the  same  observa- 
tion. 

12934.  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin. — I am  very  much 
interested  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  you 
approach  the  subject,  as  you  know.  I understand 
you  would  endow  the  teacher? — Yes. 

12935.  That  is  really  the  purport  of  it — you 
would  have  a duly  qualified  teacher,  pay  him  a 
salary,  and  let  him  do  his  work  in  these  neighbour- 
hoods with  attendances  more  or  less  as  the  circum- 
stances allow? — Yes. 

12936.  You  are  very  alive,  I see,  to  the  fact  that 
a very  deserving  class  is  not  reached  by  our  efforts? 
— Yes. 

12937.  And  you  see  no  other  way  of  reaching 
them  but  that? — No  other  way. 

12938.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  spoke  of  an  Inter- 
mediate school  started  at  Cashel  itself.  I thought 
you  had  a very  large  collegiate  school  there  that 
obtained  considerable  results  from  the  system  at 
present  ? — We  have  one  of  those  schools  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers. 

12939.  I was  thinking  of  Rockwell  College? — 
That  is  not  in  Cashel. 

1 2940.  How  far  is  it  from  Cashel  ? — Three  miles. 

12941.  I thought  from  the  address  it  was  probably 
in  the  town? — Oh,  no. 

12942.  Your  definition  of  Intermediate  education 
seemed  to  imply  that  it  should  be  directed  mainly  to 
preparation  for  the  universities.  Do  you  put  under 
t.he  head  of  preparation  for  the  universities  prepara- 
tion for  special  subjects  such  as  those  taught  in  a 
science  college,  for  instance? — Yes.  Of  course,  when 
you  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  Intermediate  school 
then  you  diverge — that  is  the  history  of  things ; you 
turn  one  side  to  the  universities  or  professions,  and 
the  other  side  to  the  science  college  or  commercial 
callings. 

12943.  I wanted  to  get  your  views  on  that  sub- 
ject, because  I was  not  quite  sure  whether  you  were 
proposing  an  exclusively  grammar  school  course? — 


There  seems  to  be,  with  all  respect,  a misconception 
with  regard  to  the  field  of  Intermediate  education,  xhoina 
Intermediate  education,  as  I have  always  been  led  m.u.<. 
to  believe,  was  the  portion  of  the  educational  field 
that  appertained  chiefly  to  the  professions  and  to 
the  leisured  monied  classes.  It  only  concerns  itself 
with  trade  and  with  commerce  indirectly,  in  this  way 
— that  as  Commissions  cannot  be  multiplied  ud 
libitum,  the  Commission  which  has  charge  of  this 
portion  of  the  field  appertaining  to  the  professional 
classes  would  probably  be  the  best  to  be  charged 
with  that  special  education  which  is  required  for  the 
commercial  ones ; and  further  that,  as  in  France,  for 
instance,  in  the  lycees,  there  the  two  classes  continue 
together  pursuing  the  same  studies  upon  the  one 
bench  until  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  Intermediate 
class,  which  would  correspond  to  your  Senior  Grade, 
and  in  that  way,  really,  the  question  of  special  educa- 
tion and  professional  education  does  not  arise  until 
you  have  reached  the  extreme  door  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system. 

12944.  But  you  recognise  the  class  engaged  in  the 
practical  application  of  science,  for  instance,  to  elec- 
tricity and  other  things,  as  in  a position  similar  to 
that  of  the  professional  classes  ? — I would  not,  because 
I consider  that  the  chief  domain  of  the  Intermediate 
field  appertains  to  the  professional  classes,  and  that 
the  other  only  comes  in  as  a land  of  allied  class  to 
have  its  wants  administered  to  by  the  Board  which, 
inasmuch  as  boards  cannot  be  multiplied  ad  libitum, 
is  probably  the  best  to  be  charged  with  their  con- 
cerns. 

12945.  You  know  there  is  a science  college  in 
Dublin,  which  complains  that  it  does  not  get  a suffi- 
cient number  of  students  to  enter  it,  and  blames  the 
Intermediate  system  as  tending  to  divert  students 
away  from  that  subject  towards  the  universities? — • 

Well,  that  lands  me,  you  know,  into  an  expert 
department,  which  I desire  to  avoid.  If  commerce, 
and  if  the  arts,  require  special  help  to  get  them  out 
of  difficulties  and  increase  their  numbers  and  so  on, 
it  will  be  for  the  Intermediate  Commissioners  to  see 
how,  consistently  with  the  primary  object  of  the 
Intermediate  system — which  is,  I repeat,  the 
grammar  school  professions — how  far  they  can  in- 
stitute another  course.  That  is  a matter  upon  which 
I do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  and  upon  which, 
therefore,  I rather  fight  shy  of  having  an  opinion. 

12946.  I understood  you  to  refer  to  the  students 
passing  the  Senior  Grade  as  the  sole  product  of 
Intermediate  education.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  a great  number  of  students  enter  the  university 
from  the  Middle  Grade,  and  ?ome  even  from  the 
Junior  Grade,  without  going  on  to  the  higher  grades? 

— Well,  the  system  assumes  that  the  four  coux-ses  are 
necessary.  If  those  who  have  drawn  up  that  system 
are  in  error,  and  one  of  those  courses  is  improper 
or  unnecessary,  they  ought  to  leave  it  out ; but  until 
they  leave  it  out,  then  the  complete  article  can  only 
be  held  to  be  produced  at  the  summit  of  the  ladder 
— at  the  last  stage  in  the  Intermediate  manufacturing 
process.  If  that  be  a year  in  excess,  then  the  fault 
is  with  the  people  who  have  drawn  up  the  system ; 
but  so  long  as  the  curriculum  consists  of  a four 
years’  course,  so  long,  in  my  humble  judgment,  must 
those  only  who  have  passed  that  four  years’  course 
be  held  to  be  the  complete,  as  distinguished  from  the 
incomplete  and  inchoate,  products  of  that  system. 

12947.  We  are  told  that  the  Middle  Grade  corre- 
sponds very  fairly  to  the  matriculation  standard,  but 
that  there  are  students  who  wish  to  go  in  for 
honours,  and  therefore  stay  a longer  time  at  the 
schools  to  prepare  for  matriculation  with  honours, 
and  that  those  are  the  students  who  come  up  for  the 
Senior  Grade? — That  is  the  case,  I believe,  but  that 
is  only  a side  light  on  the  subject,  calling  for  the 
re-construction  of  the  whole  of  the  Inter- 

mediate system;  but  so  long  as  it  is,  , 
a3  at  present,  the  deliberate  outcome  of  very 
4Q2 
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Teb.23, 1899.  learned  and  thoughtful  men,  so  long  must 
Thomas  Laffan,  it  be  accepted  as  the  complete  test  of  what 
m.d.  the  Intermediate  system  and  the  Intermediate  train- 
ing require,  and  I do  not  hold,  if  the  Government, 
for  instance,  instituted  a manufacture  of  a particular 
class  of  tradesman,  if  it  passed  a Bill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a number  of  mechanics,  surely  the  people 
who  only  passed  half  the  course  and  had  not  got 
their  trade  altogether,  could  not  be  held  to  come 


within  the  meaning  of  the  full-fledged  mechanic; 
contemplated  by  the  Government  Bill.  Well,  your 
Act  contemplates  a particular  set  of  people  with  a. 
particular  sort  of  training,  and  until  that  is  reversed, 
the  only  people  who  can  be  held  to  have  got  Inter- 
mediate education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word! 
are  those  who  have  completed  the  course,  and  at- 
tained the  goal,  as  it  were. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  J.  L. 
Theodore  Getz, 


Mr.  .T.  L.  Theodore  Getz,  b.  es  l.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Waterpark  College,  Waterford, 
examined. 


12948.  Chairman. — Mr.  Getz,  you  are  a Bachelor 
of  Literature  of  the  Paris  University? — Of  the 
Louvain  University. 

12949.  You  are  a member  of  the  Association  of 
Intermediate  and  University  Teachers,  Waterford? 
—Yes. 

12950.  You  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
modern  languages,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  in 
Intermediate  Colleges  since  1890  ? — Yes. 

12951.  You  have  had  five  years’  experience  of 
teaching  in  Continental  secondary  schools? — Yes. 

12952.  Now,  you  have  sent  us  carefully  prepared 
answers  to  our  questions;  and  I shall  only  ask  you 
one  question  with  reference  to  them  before  I come 
to  the  subject  of  your  present  paper.  You  suggest 
that  inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
to  visit  all  Intermediate  colleges  and  schools,  and 
there  to  inspect  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  forms, 
so  as  to  ensure  sound  and  accurate  teaching? — That 
is  so;  yes. 

12953.  You  give  as  your  reason  for  that  recom- 
mendation, that  “ those  engaged  in  preparing  pupils 
for  the  different  grades  must  often  begin  by  making 
their  pupils  unlearn  what  has  been  badly  taught  in 
the  lower  forms,  before  they  can  begin  to  impart 
any  fresh  knowledge” — is  that  your  own  experience? 
— This  is  my  own  experience  both  as  a teacher  and 
as  an  examiner  of  papers,  which  I have'  set  to 
Various  Intermediate  schools  and  colleges.  Of 
course,  I only  want  to  speak  on  one  subject, 
that  of  modem  languages;  I do  not  feel 
qualified  to  make  a statement  on  anything  else. 
When  I say  the  lower  forms  are  badly  taught,  I 
mean  that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 
as  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned,  is  absolutely 
defective,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
they  had  never  been  taught  than  the  way  they  have 
been  in  some  Intermediate  schools. 

12954.  Is  your  experience  of  that  bad  teaching 
very  extensive? — Not  very  extensive,  because  I have 
not  had  experience  of  many  schools. 

12955.  But  your  experience  is  that,  with  regard 
to  pupils  who  have  been  previously  taught  in  Inter- 
mediate schools,  when  they  first  came  under  your 
instruction,  you  have  found  that  a considerable  num- 
ber of  them  had  been  badly  taught? — Yes;  some- 
times we  have  got  pupils  from  other  schools,  and 
these  pupils  were  unable  either  to  understand  the 
professor  or  be  understood  by  him,  so  that  the 
only  thing  I could  do  was  to  begin  to  teach  them 
over  again,  until  they  got  into  “ my  system  ” of  pro- 
nunciation, as  they  called  it. 

12956.  Did  you  find  that  any  of  them  pronounced 
the  words  of  the  foreign  language  as  if  they  were 
English? — Yes;  most  of  them  did. 

12957.  Did  any  of  them  spell  the  words,  instead 
of  pronouncing  them? — Well,  I never  actually  ex- 
perienced this;  but  I heard  from  these  pupils  that 
such  was  the  case. 

12958.  I believe  that  at  present  you  are  professor 
v)f  modern  languages  at  Waterpark  College,  Water- 
ford?—Yes.  . 

12959.  Do  you  teach  French,  German,  and 


Italian?— Yes;  French,  German,  and  Italian,  in  all. 
the  grades. 

12960.  You  were  formerly  professor  at  Mardylce 
College,  Cork? — Yes ; for  two  years. 

12961.  You  were  also  lecturer  at  the  Ursuline 
High  School,  Cork? — Yes. 

12962.  Was  that  a lecturer  of  classes  intended  foir 
entering  a university? — No;  I prepared  pupils  for 
the  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  the  Royal  University,  and 
one  of  the  latter  got  a Studentship. 

12963.  I understand  that  you  would  like  to  see- 
modem  languages  taught  on  an  oral  basis,  and  not  a 
purely  grammatical  one,  as  at  present? — Yes;  I 
consider  that  the  principal  defect  in  the  present 
system. 

12964.  State  your  opinion  in  your  own  words? — 
Nearly  all  the  witnesses  examined  up  to  now  seem 
to  be  pretty  unanimous  concerning  the  necessity  of' 
reforming  the  present  system  of  teaching  modern, 
languages;  but,  beyond  the  suggestion  that  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  pronunciation,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  improvement  of 
the  method  at  present  in  use  in  most  colleges  and 
schools  in  this  country.  I regret  to  say  that  I do- 
not  approve  of  the  existing  method,  and  I hold  that 
modern  languages  ought  not  to  be  taught  on  the 
same  plan  as  Latin  and  Greek.  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  what,  in  Germany,, 
is  styled  the  “ new  method,”  would  prove  highly 
beneficial;  and  if  teachers  desire  to  give  their  pupils 
a practical  knowledge  of  languages,  the  adoption  of 
this  method  becomes  an  actual  necessity.  • This 
reform  has  been  enforced  in  German  secondary 
schools  since  1892,  and  its  essential  features  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : (1)  Reading  forms  the  centre 
of  instruction;  (2)  grammar  is  taught  inductively,, 
not,  as  at  present,  deductively;  (3)  the  foreign  lan- 
guage is  used  as  much  as  possible  throughout  from 
the  beginning;  (4)  there  are  regular  conversation 
exercises  at  every  lesson;  (5)  the  teaching  is  con- 
nected with  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil;  (6)  objects- 
and  pictures  are  used  in  the  earlier  stages;  (7)  what 
the  Germans  call  " Realien  ” are  extensively  taught, 
especially  in  the  higher  courses.  The  word  “ Realien  " 
seems  to  include  everything  that  serves  to  illustrate-, 
a nation’s  real  life  and  thought,  its  institutions, 
manners  and  customs,  and  also  its  literature,  history, 
and  geography.  (8)  Great  attention  is  paid  to  pro- 
nunciation, but  more  particularly  in  the  beginning,, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  then  the  harm  is 
done;  if  it  is  not  taught  in  the  beginning,  the  whole 
teaching  has  to  be  begun  over  again.  (9)  Original' 
composition  is  largely  practised,  instead  of  transla- 
tion into  the  foreign  tongue.  (10)  Translation 
into  the  mother  tongue  is  reduced  to  a minimum  _ 
From  theabove  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reading  lesson 
is  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  system;  and 
this  reading  lesson  has  to  be  analysed  or  broken  up 
to  furnish  material  for  conversation,  composition, 
and  grammar.  The  foreign  tongue  is  used  to  express 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  native  lan- 
guage, or  of  grammar  rules,  the  images  and  concepts 
presented  to  the  pupils’  mind.  In  other  words,  the 
language  is  learned  from  itself ; the  student  is  taught 
to  think  in  the  language.  No  one  can  have  a good: 
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knowledge  of  any  language,  unless  he  learns  to  think 
m the  language.  Language  is  learned  by  imitation  • 
the  teacher  speaks  and  reads  to  the  pupils,  whose 
duty  it  is  ti  imitate  him  as  well  as  they  can,  just  as 
he  imitates  the  foreigners  as  accurately  as  possible. 
What  a difference  between  this  method  and  the  sys- 
tem at  present  in  vogue  in  several  schools,  where  the 
only  means  of  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil 
is  the  spelling  of  the  foreign  word ! In  most  Irish 
schools  modem  language  teaching  consists  mainly 
of  grammar  and  composition.  Grammar  means  the 
committing  to  memory  of  elaborate  rules,  lists  and 
exceptions,  whilst  composition  takes  the  form  of 
translating  sentences  or  pasasges  into  the  foreign 
language  with  the  help  of  these  rules.  The  new 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  upon  grammar 
merely  as  a useful  means  to  the  end  in  view,  but  not 
as  the  ultimate  aim ; and  it  maintains  that  grammar 
cannot  be  systematically  taught  until  there  is  a cer- 
tain amount  of  language-  knowledge  to  work  upon. 
No  separate  grammar  lessons,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
given  in  the  earlier  stages.  Less  grammar  ought  to 
be  taught,  but  conveyed  in  a manner  at  once  more 
attractive  and  thorough.  Original  composition  (as 
mentioned  before),  such  as  reproducing  from  memory 
a story  previously  learned  or  just  heard  from  the 
teacher,  letters,  and  even  short  essays  on  concrete 
subjects,  are  largely  substituted  for  the  usual  trans- 
lation into  the  foreign  tongue.  Now,  how  can  this 
new  method  be  introduced  into  Intermediate  colleges 
and  schools?  In  my  opinion,  the  Commissioners 
could  effect  this  by  prescribing  the  use  of  grammars, 
and  only  such  grammars,  as  give  merely  what  is  nor- 
mal and  ess  ent-ial,  dropping  the  exceptions  and  niceties 
dear  to  examiners,  but  of  no  practical  utility,  even 
to  the  more  advanced  pupils.  As  for  text-books,  I 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  abolished,  or,  if  they  are 
to  be  retained,  they  ought  to  be  considerably  reduced 
in  length,  and  should  be  of  a kind  that  would  give  the 
students  an  idea  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
nation,  and  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  language 
as  it  is  spoken.  I have  compiled  a list  of  class-books 
prepared  on  the  lines  of  the  German  reformed 
method,  and  I dare  say  that  the  perusal  of  these 
publications  will  convince  the  Commissioners  that 
I have  by  no  means  exaggerated  the  great  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  German  system.  ( Wit- 
ness hands  in  a list.)  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
for  the  proper  working  of  such  a system,  inspection 
becomes  necessary.  Inspectors  should  ascertain 
whether  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  is  in 
the  hands  of  competent  persons.  I do  not  suggest 
that  every  modern  language  teacher  ought  to  be  a 
foreigner ; but  care  should  be  taken  that  this  task  be 
entrusted  solely  to  persons  who  have  resided  abroad, 
or  to  those  who  have  been  carefully  trained  by 
foreigners.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Board  should 
give  facilities  to  modern  language  masters  to  im- 
prove their  practical  knowledge  of  the  languages  by 
granting  travelling  scholarships,  in  order  to  visit  the 
best  schools  abroad,  or  at  least  by  establishing  small 
bursaries  to  enable  teachers  to  attend  holiday  courses, 
such  as  those  held  in  Marburg  (four  weeks)  and 


Jena  (three  weeks.)  Another  point  I wish  to  men-  Ft 
tion  is  with  reference  to  the  examination  papers.  Mr 
Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  The 
the  examination  papers  differ  very  much  in  certain  b.  e 
subjects  year  after  year.  In  one  year  a very  easy 
paper  may  be  given ; in  the  next  year  the  standard 
of  the  Middle  Grade  may  be  given  in  the  Junior. 

As  a remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  I would  suggest 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  board  of  exam- 
iners, and  if  the  Commissioners  consider  it  neces- 
sary, to  supplement  the  board  by  appointing  assis- 
tant examiners,  as  is  done  in  the  universities. 

12965.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to 
bring  under  our  notice? — No,  I think  not. 

12966.  Dr.  Barkley. — You  speak  of  abolishing 
text-books  altogether,  or  reducing  them  considerably  ? 

— Yes. 

12967.  Does  that  mean  that  the  standard  works 
in  a foreign  literature  are  to  be  excluded? — Well, 

I would  prefer  to  see  modern  standard  writers  pre- 
scribed as  authors. 

12968.  Take  French,  for  instance:  Is  there  any 
reason  why  a play  of  Moliere  or  Racine  should  not 
be  set? — Well,  I should  have  no  objection  to  intro- 
duce them  in  the  Senior  Grade;  but  I would  object 
to  see  such  books  in  the  Preparatory  or  Junior 
Grade,  the  text  of  which  is  beyond  the  grasp  of 
their  intellects. 

12969.  You  would  not  object  to  introduce  them 
in  the  Senior  Grade? — No. 

12970.  Would  you  object  to  them  in  the  Middle 
Grade? — Yes;  I am  of  opinion  that  greater  benefit 
would  be  derived  by  Middle  Grade  students  if 
modern  authors  were  set.  I object  strongly  to  text- 
books, because  from  what  I see,  and  from  what  I 
understand  from  pupils  that  come  from  other  places, 
text-books,  as  a rule,  are  merely  crammed  from  a 
key. 

12971.  Learned  by  heart? — Yes.  If  an  inspector 
came  round  and  examined  them,  he  would  find  they 
did  not  know  what  the  French  was. 

12972.  I thought  modem  languages  were  found 
so  much  easier  than  classical  that  there  was  less 
disposition  to  use  keys? — Well,  I think  the  best  proof 
of  that  would  be  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  keys  that  are  published  in  modem  languages. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Chairman. — We  have  nowexaminedalargenumber 
of  witnesses,  and  we  have  received  .from  them,  and 
from  the  written  statements  (already  published  in 
the  appendix  to  our  first  report)  sent  to  us  in  reply 
to  our  advertisements,  information  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  various 
questions  upon  which  His  Excellency  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  requested  us  to  report  our  opinion. 

We,  consequently,  close  our  sittings  for  the  reception 
of  oral  evidence.  We  need  not  say  that,  before  we 
shall  report  to  His  Excellency,  we  shall  give  the  most- 
careful  consideration  to  all  the  matters  which  have 
been  brought  before  us. 

This  concluded  the  public  sittings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 


■b.  23,  1899. 
3~L. 

orlore  Getz, 
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Ages: 

Should  be — 

Preparatory,  1 4— Delany,  1062  ; Brother  E.  J 
Connolly,  11768. 

Junior,  16 — Delany , 1064-5;  under  15,  Brother 
E.  J.  Connolly,  11768. 

Middle,  17—. Delany,  1064-5  ; under  16,  Brother 
E.  J.  Connolly,  11768. 

Senior,  18— Delany,  1064-5 ; 19  (for  pass  and 
results  only),  Nicholas,  1452-62;  under  17, 
Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  11768. 

Minimum  should  be— 12,  Delany,  979-81, 
O'Mahony,  7266,  7779-80;  13,  Mahaffy, 

714-5 ; Brennan,  2830-1 ; 14,  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelly,  1360-3;  Devitt,  5867-81;  14  or  15, 
Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8067-8 : 15,  Jolv. 
10458-9.  y 

Maximum  should  be— 17,  Mahaffy,  659—60 ; 
O’Mahony,  7266,  7779-80 ; Joly,  10486-9 ; 
Starkie,  11551-2;  18,  Brennan,  2830-8;  19, 
Jones,  4733-6  ; 20,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1360-3  ; Rev.  L.  Healy,  5342. 

If  Preparatory  Grade  discontinued,  should  be 
reduced  one  year  in  each  grade — Purser, 
560. 

For  passes  and  results,  would  have  no  limits  save 
14  and  20  ; for  prizes  would  retain  the  existing 
limits — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1360-3,  1370, 
1395. 

For  passes  and  results  would  have  no  limit 
except  the  maximum  : for  prizes  would  retain 
the  existing  limits  ; and  would  allow  over-age 
students  to  enter  for  examination  within  two 
years,  but  not  to  compete  for  prizes — Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1740,  1774-9. 

For  passes,  would  have  no  limit  or  extend  it  by 
two  years  in  each  grade ; for  competition  would 
preserve  present  limits — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy , 
2176-8. 

For  passes  would  have  no  limit ; for  competition, 
the  ages  should  be  under  15,  16,  and  17 — Lee- 
body,  2309-16. 

Limits  of,  should  be  1 2 and  17,  allowing  a second 
year  in  any  one  of  the  grades — FitzGibbon, 

2633,  2652,  2699-704. 

Students  should  be  classified  by  knowledge,  not 
by  age,  age  limits  affecting  only  those  going  in 
for  prizes — Bodkin,  3922-4,  4081. 

Should  be  retained  as  at  present — Bernard,  4362. 

Limits  of,  should  be  abolished — Houston,  6091-6. 

Limits  of,  should  be  abolished  for  pass,  the  limits 
for  competition  being  14  to  16  for  Junior 
Grade,  and  under  18  for  Senior — Biggs,  7504, 
7617-29. 

Would  retain  present  limits  of,  for  competition, 
but  for  pass,  would  have  no  limits  or  extend 
present  limits  by  3 years — M‘ Neill,  1 1 032-40. 

See  Grades  and  Over-age  Students. 

Algebra  : 

The  Examination  questions  are  too  difficult — Lee- 
body,  2356-7  ; Comerton,  9596  ; Shaw,  9991. 

Should  not  be  examined  in  the  afternoon — 
FitzGibbon,  2657, 


Arithmetic  : 

Students  should  be  able  to  use  the  ordinary 
rules  with  fair  accuracy,  but  should  not  be 
weighted  with  the  subject,  especially  with  the 
conundrums  given  in  the  papers — Mahaffy, 

Should  be  more  encouraged — Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelly,  1331. 

Papers  in,  are  too  difficult — Rev.  A.  Murphy, 
2029-31  ; Leebody,  2427-9  ; Speers,  8303  • 
Boyle,  9357-9  ; Shaw,  9991. 

Papers  in,  for  Middle  Grade,  were  too  difficult 
in  1898 — FitzGibbon,  2571-7,  2639-40,  2657  ; 
Miss  White,  3190—1,  3409—10 ; Comerton 
9584 ; M'Intosh,  10362-4. 

Papers  in,  were  too  difficult  in  Junior  and  Middle 
Grades  in  1898 — Brennan,  2840. 

Is  the  most  important  subject  throughout  all 
the  grades — FitzGibbon,  2577. 

Papers  in,  should  contain  honest,  straightforward 
questions — FitzGibbon,  2577. 

Should  be  compulsory  for  all  students — Miss 
White , 3203-6. 

Should  be  kept  distinct  from  book-keeping — 
Abney,  7378. 

The  papers  in,  and  in  algebra,  have  increased  in 
difficulty  for  the  past  ten  years — Shaiv,  9991, 
10061-2. 

Marks  for,  should  be  increased — M'Neill,  11106. 
Practice  should  be  included  in  Preparatory  Grade 
— Pyper,  11264. 

For  commercial  purposes  is  badly  taught—  Inglis, 
12019,  12081-8,  12101-5,  12108-9. 

Mental  arithmetic  should  receivegreater  attention 
and  be  tested  by  inspection — Moses,  12158-60. 

B 

Book-keeping  : 

Marks  for,  should  be  raised — Rev.  A.  Murphy 
1933  ; Pyper,  11269. 

Is  badly  taught  for  commercial  purposes — Inalis, 
12019. 

Should  be  included  in  Preparatory  Grade 

Burke,  12487. 

Botany : 

Should  be  included  in  the  course  for  boys,  and 
examined  in  practically — Mahaffy,  834-7;  Miss 
While,  3208-9, 3315-23,3337,3406-7, 3586-90, 
3614-7;  Preston,  6784-9;  Abney,  7397-9;  Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8245-55  ; Speers,  8327- 
33,  8357 ; John  Thompson,  8527,  8630-2  ; 
Burke,  12445. 

Marks  for  should  be  increased—  Miss  ■ While 
3214,  3337  ; Macken,  8993-4. 

Should  be  included  in  boys’  course — FitzGibbon y 
2717. 

Should  receive  the  same  marks  as  theory  of  music,, 
if  the  latter  discontinued,  and  be  examined  in 
practical ly — Miss  Mackillip,  9817-23,  9933-7. 
Should  be  examined  in  practically — Shaw,  10068- 
72, 

Text-book  in,  is  particularly  unsuitable — Miss 
Mulvany,  10222,10276. 
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Celtic  : 

Should  be  discontinued,  or  the  marks  for  reduced 
—Mahaffy,  653-7,  773-6,  865-7,  899-912. 

Is  educationally  very  valuable  and  should  be  an 
optional  extra  subject  on  the  level  of  a modern 
language — Delany,  996,  1094-101,  1158-65 
1192-7. 

Is  not  unduly  favoured  by  the  system  of  marking 
and  examination — Delany,  1246-61  ; Hyde, 
9295-9,  9334-40,  9346-50. 

Should  be  “Irish  ” — Delany,  996 ; Devitt,  5712  ; 
Hyde.  9313—8  ; Atkinson,  124191 

Is  not  of  equal  importance  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  should  be  removed  from  Class  B to  Class 
D^-Jiemard,  4345-8,  4397-401. 

Should  be  continued  in  the  course — Devitt,  5711- 
4;  Daly,  12630,  12736-41. 

Is  educationally  of  great  value,  and  possesses  an 
enormous  literature,  and  should  receive  higher 
marks  than  French  or  German,  but  not  so  high 
tas  Greek.  It  should  be  taught  as  a living  lan- 
guage and  tested  by  viva  voce  examination  in 
addition  to  written.  The  course  should  be 
modern  Irish'  for  the  first  two  or  three  grades, 
and;  classical  Irish  aftex-wards,  and  should  be 
made  more  difficult  by  the  inclusion  of  Irish 
History-  -Hyde,  9195-350. 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  in  Greek  is  not  less 
than  fifty  times  that  of  preparing  in  Celtic — 
Atkinson ; 12339. 

Should  not  be  included  in  the  course,  even  as  an 
optional  subject,  the  language  being  so  unsettled 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a child  to  get  real 
educational  training  out  of  it,  and  there  being 
such  a small  amount  of  literature  which 
children  could  or  should  read — Atkinson, 
12337-444. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools  : 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1335-6 ; FitzGibbon, 
2567-7 A,  2733-4;  O'Mahony,  7739-44, 
7788-829,  7852-70,  7901-27,  7974-99  ; 

Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8202  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr'.  Foley,  12214;  Burke,  12331-6;  Lafan, 
12895. 

In  Cork—  Burke,  12331-6,  12445-61,  12473-5. 

College  of  Preceptors  : 

Examination  held  under — Mrs.  Byers,  5640-59  ; 
Biggs,  7614. 

Commercial  Course  as  it  exists  : 

Has  been  a failure—- Jones,  4593-6,  4696-9, 
4704-14  ; John  Thompson,  8540;  Burke, 
12465-8. 

Is  defective  as  to  its  range  of  subjects,  the  value 
attached  to  them,  and  the  time  at  which  some 
of  them  are  introduced — Pyper,  11264. 

Is  manifestly  useless — Inglis,  12021,  13035-43. 


Should  consist  of — (1),  Present  course  ; (2),  a 
commercial  and  scientific  course  (the  latter 
'being  afterwards  divided  into  two),  the  pro- 
minent subjects  in  the  scientific  course  being, 
besides  English  and  a modern  language,  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  perhaps  botany  ; the  two 
courses,  even  where  the  subjects  are  the  same, 
being  examined  by  different  sots  of  examina- 
tion papers,  and  the  marks  given  for  those 
subjects  being  different  in  the  different  courses. 
The  two  courses  should  secure  teachers  and 
pupils  equal  money  remuneration — Molloy,  71- 
80,  84a,  87-8,.186-7. 


Co  o rses — (continued). 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  grammar  school  course, 
(2)  science  course,  (3)  commercial  course — 
Mahaffy,  646-51. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  grammar  school,  (2) 
mathematical,  and  (3)  modern,  rather  than 
commercial,  these  giving  to  students  and 
teachers  equivalent  and  uniform  advantages, 
not  being  inter-competitive,  and  there  being 
certain  optional  subjects,  not  more  than  two  to 
count  - Delany,  957-62,  972-7,  1023-4, 
1211a-12a. 

Should  be  divided  into(l)  classical,  consisting  of 
the  present  course,  and  (2)  modern — Most  Rej>. 
Dr.  Kelly,  1350;  Haslett,  10124-5.  : ' 

Should  be  divided  into — (1)  Grammar  school, 
(2)  scientific;  (3)  commercial  or  modern,  and 
(4)  a girls’  course  ; there  being  no  compe- 
tition between  them,  each  gh  ing  the  same  ad- 
vantages to  teachers  and  pupils  ; and  girls 
being  allowed  to  compete  in  any  one  of  the 
four.— Nicholas,  1463-76,  1525-9,  1578-81. 

Should  not  be  divided  into  groups,  as  this  would 
tend  to  interfere  with  higher  culture.  There 
should  be  sufficient  elasticity  in  the  pro- 
gramme, however,  to  enable  schools  them- 
selves, with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  to  group 
subjects;  In  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades  no  subject  should  be  compulsory  save 
English,  but  specialisation  should  not  begin 
earlier  than  the  Middle  Grade.  The  present 
indefiniteness  in  the  standard  of  knowledge 
required  should  be  remedied  by  naming  a 
standard  book  or  giving  an  instruction  to 
examiners.  The  grammar  school  course 
should  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  basis 
of  the  system — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1789-95, 
1832-40,  1864-73,  1881-2,  1895-901,  1917- 
33,  1979-83,  2032-3. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  classical,  (2).  scien- 
tific, and  (3)  modern,  for  the  Senior  Grade 
only  at  first,  but  afterwax-ds,  if  desirable,  for 
the  Middle  Grade  also,  but  not  for  the  lower 
grades — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealy,  2151,  2191-4. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  grammar  school,  and 
(2)  modern,  with  a different  scale  of  marks 
and  separate  exhibitions  ; no  candidate  in  (1) 
being  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  modem 
language  and  Latin  being  compulsory ; and  no 
candidate  in  (2)  being  allowed  to  enter  in 
Greek — Dods,  4931,  4992-5,  5072-86. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  present  course,  and 
(2)  commercial  course — Rev.  L.  Healy,  5151 — 
7,  5171-90,  5260-4,  5323-7. 

Should  be  divided  into  a number  of  courses  of 
equal  difficulty,  and  with  equal  rewards  to 
pupils  and  teachers.  One  of  the  courses  should 
provide  an  ox-dinary  English  education  with  a 
modern  language — C.  E.  FitzGerald,  6398-9, 
6407-8. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  Intermediate  grammar 
school  course  as  prepai-ation  for  a University 
or  the  learned  professions,  and  extending  to 
about  18  ; (2)  Intermediate  scientific  course 
(including  at  least  one  modern  language)  as 
preparation  for  a technical  or  scientific  college, 
and  extending  to  about  18  ; (3)  secondary  edu- 
cation as  pi-eparation  for  commercial  or  clei-ical 
wox-k,  and  extending:  to  16  or  17;  and  (4) 
secondary  education  as  preparation  for  indus- 
trial or  technical  work,  and  extending  to  16  or 
17— Plunkett,  6545,  6557,  6563-5,  6614-46, 
6695-9. 

Should  be  arranged  so  that  schools  .might  earn 
grants  on  the  modern  or  science  and  commer- 
cial side  equal  to  those  on  the  classical  side 
— Preston , 6766. 

The  programme  should  be  divided  into  three 
groups  the  first  including  English',  Latin  and 
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Courses — ( continued ). 

Greek,  each  having  1,200  marks,  the  second 
including  modern  languages,  mathematical  and 
science  subjects,  drawing  and  commercial 
English,  with  600  marks  each,  and  the  third 
including  shorthand,  handwriting,  book- 
keeping and  commercial  sections  of  modem 
languages,  with  300  marks  each.  In  each  grade 
there  should  be  two  divisions,  a classical  and 
non-classical,  of  equal  difficulty,  with  equal 
rewards  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  not  inter- 
competitive.  A good  commercial  course  for 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  would  include 
English,  commercial  geography,  book-keeping, 
shorthand,  a modern  language,  practical 
science,  handwriting,  and  mathematical  sub- 
jects— O' Mahony,  7265, .7745-64,  7928-51. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  technical,  (2)  com- 
mercial, (3)  grammar  school.  The  first  two 
years,  however,  should  be  general  education, 
including  practical  science  and  a modern 
language,  but  not  having  Greek  and  Latin 
compulsory — Abney,  7310-5,  7338-44,  7430. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  grammar  school  and 
(2)  commercial,  greater  attention  being  paid 
throughout  to  science,  and  the  two  courses 
being  of  equal  difficulty  and  giving  equal 
rewards  to  teachers  and  students — Professor 
G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8148-53,  8217-29. 

Prior  to  Preparatory  Grade,  all  boys  should 
have  the  same  course  of  study,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  distinctive  optional  subjects  ; 
afterwards  the  courses  should  be  (1)  grammar 
school,  and  (2)  commercial,  with  equal  marks, 
and  with  inter-competition  for  prizes.  Pen- 
manship, dictation,  reading,  elocution,  and 
mental  arithmetic  in  all  grades ; typewriting 
from  J.unior  upwards;  conversation  in  foreign 
languages  in  Middle  and  Senior,  and  political 
economy  in  Senior,  would  be  essential  in 
course  (1)  in  which  a pass  should  be  gained  in 
Preparatory  for  English,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
book-keeping,  or  shorthand  and  French  or 
German.  The  applied  sciences  should  be 
optional  in  both  courses — Pyper,  11263-75, 
11295-302,  11328-34. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  grammar  school  (2) 
commercial,  and  (3)  scientific,  with  equal 
advantages  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  not 
inter-competitive.  In  course  (2)  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades,  would 
introduce  a large  element  of  liberal  education ; 
in  Middle  Grade  would  have  physics, 
chemistry,  drawing,  mathematics,  English,  with 
special  attention  to  handwriting,  shorthand, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  with  one  modern 
language  at  least,  and  two  in  the  Senior  Grade. 
Course  (3)  would  be  very  much  like  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
—Graves,  11350-4,  11386-99,  11412-5, 

11426-61. 

In  large  schools,  should  be  divided  into  (1) 
classical,  and  (2)  commercial.  In  small  schools 
should  not  be  divided  into  groups,  but  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  teacher  to 
select  subjects  making  practically  two  courses, 
a classical  and  a commercial ; commercial  sub- 
jects such  as  mathematics,  shorthand,  and 
book-keeping  getting  increased  marks,  precis 
being  included  as  a separate  subject,  the  com- 
mercial parts  of  languages  being  discontinued, 
and  the  language  properly  taught  in  both 
courses  by  dictation,  reading,  recitation,  and 
correspondence — W.  G.  Conolly,  12796-7, 
12864-5. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  commercial  or  modern, 
and  (2)  professional;  the  first  being  based 
essentially  on  a sound  knowledge  of  English, 


Courses — {continued). 

and  including  practical  and  higher  mathema- 
tics, a wide  range  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  mensuration.  It  should 
also  include  a knowledge  of  the  metric  system, 
and  at  least  one  modern  language.  Natural 
science  should  be  compulsory,  Latin  optional, 
and  Greek  excluded.  The  courses  should  not 
be  inter-competitive — Comerton,  9485-90, 
9557-8,  9666-7,  9679. 

Should,  after  the  Preparatory  Grade,  be  divided 
into  (1)  a university  or  classical  course,  and 
(2)  a commercial  course,  with  equal  results 
fees  and  prizes  ; the  programme  for  boys  and 
girls  remaining  the  same  ; English  being  placed 
first  in  importance,  and  of  languages,  Latin 
coming  next  in  the  earlier  grades,  and  Greek, 
French  and  German  coming  together  in 
importance  in  relation  to  life  and  education — 
FitzGibbon,  2565-7,  2592,  2687-90,  2717-25, 
2727-34. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  university  or  gram- 
mar school  course,  and  (2)  commercial  or 
modern,  the  two  being  placed  on  a footing  of 
perfect  equality  as  regards  difficulty,  and  as 
regards  the  rewards  to  teachers  and  students — 
Brennan,  2853-9,  2861-77,  2995-3011,  3014- 
22. 

Should  be  divided  into  two  secondary  groups 
leading  up  to  university,  professional,  and 
higher  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  one 
commercial  course,  including  English,  modern 
languages,  mathematical  subjects,  book 
keeping,  precis,  shorthand,  &c. — Brother  E.  J. 
Connolly,  11768-71. 

Should  be  divided  into  (l)  university  and  (2) 
commercial,  with  equal  marks  and  equal  in- 
ducements for  teachers  and  pupils,  the  latter 
course  including,  Latin,  English,  arithmetic, 
writing  (with  special  marks),  spelling,  precis, 
extension  from  precis,  book-keeping,  shorthand, 
business  correspondence,  modern  languages  (in 
the  J unior,  one,  in  the  Middle  and  Senior,  two, 
preferably  French  and  German),  and  science 
taught  practically,  and  marks  being  given  for 
general  neatness  of  answers.  The  liberty  to 
take  up  optional  subjects  should  be  more 
limited — Inglis,  12021-141. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  classical,  (2)  scientific, 
and  (3)  commercial.  In  (1),  scienceand  modern 
languages  should  be  included ; in  (2),  agricul- 
tural chemistry  should  receive  attention,  and 
Latin  might  possibly  be  dropped  ; in  (3),  the 
course  would  be  chiefly  linguistic,  but  arith- 
metic would  be  very  important — Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Foley,  12230-3,  12266-7. 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  university'  and  (2) 
modem,  the  two  being,  if  possible,  of  equal 
difficulty  and  offering  equal  inducements  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  latter  being  so 
framed  that  from  it  could  be  selected  a course 
of  applied  science,  a commercial  course,  or  a 
Civil  Service  course — Burke,  12447,  12463- 
72, 12485-8. 

Should  be  divided  according  to  the  destinations 
in  life  of  the  students,  a general  education 
course  being  the  finish — Crook,  10766. 

There  should  be  no  special  commercial  course— 
Jones,  4696,  4704-14,  4860-1 ; Dods,  4994-5, 
5074  ; Mrs.  Byers,  5634-5  : Houston,  6080-2  ; 
Speers,  8303. 

A commercial  course  should  be  limited  to 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades — Devitt,  5963-6. 

The  commercial  side  of,  should  be  encouraged — 
Ward,  11790,  11885;  Inglis,  12015-141. 

Would  prefer  a good  sound  education  in  the 
selected  subjects  to  a special  preparation  for 
Civil  Service  examinations — Molloy,  82  ; 
Mahaffy,  652. 

4 R 
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Courses — (continued). 

The  ideal  system  would  be  for  the  governors  of  the 
schools  to  select  their  own  courses,  and,  being 
given  an  endowment,  to  offer  their  own  prizes 
in  their  own  way — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heady,  2157. 

The  ideal  system  would  be  to  give  every  school 
a free  hand,  still,  however,  retaining  com- 
petition for  exhibitions  and  scholarships — 
Leebody,  2248,  2381-7,  2410-6. 

But  at  present,  would  divide  the  courses  into 
(1)  grammar  school,  like  the  present,  (2) 
scientific,  and  (3)  modern.  For  girls,  would 
modify  the  present  programme,  and  give  them 
the  option  of  competing  with  boys  in  the 
other  courses — Leebody,  2317-20,  2369-75, 
2399-401,  2458-66. 

Should  be  submitted  by  each  school  for  the 
approval  of  the  Board — Delany,  1000—7  ; 
Bodkin,  3962,  4197—202  ; Bernard,  4316-8 ; 
Houston,  6156-62,  6278-82  ; Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  8282-7  ; Garnett,  10871-2 ; W. 
G.  Conolly,  12841-2. 

Ultimately  each  school  should  select  its  own,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board — M olloy, 
123-7. 

Should  give  the  greatest  possible  liberty  to  the 
head  masters  and  governing  bodies  of  schools 
—Nicholas,  1510-5,  1588 ; FitzGibbon,  2585; 
Miss  White,  3359—60,  3531—4;  Bodkin,  3962, 
4185-90,  4206-11,4245-9;  Bernard,  4276-9, 
4477-81  ; Jones,  4500-1 2, 4521-38,  4568-74/ 
4788-814;  Bods,  4996-5000  ; Mrs.  Byers, 
5462-71  : Ward,  11895-9. 

Should  be  separate  for  passand  honour  students — 
Delany,  111  6—9. 

In  each  course  there  should  be  a great  many 
more  subjects  than  a student  could  take — 
Molloy,  77. 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  take  extra  classics 
or  extra  mathematics  as  optional  subjects,  in- 
stead of  subjects  of  a wholly  different 
character — Delany,  1208-9. 

If  different  courses  are  framed,  science  should 
be  favoured  in  them  for  all  the  grades — Speers, 
8303. 

There  should  be  in  each  grade  a group  of 
science  subjects,  counting  1,200  marks,  and 
a commercial  group  of  subjects,  counting  also 
1,200  marks — John  Thompson,  8536-40. 

For  all  students  in  all  grades  the  most  useful 
subjects  are  English,  Latin,  modern  languages, 
and  mathematics — Shaw,  10000-1 A. 

The  compulsory  subjects  should  be — in  Junior 
Grade — English,  history,  French  or  German, 
and  Latin,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  and 
drawing,  geography,  physical  geography, 
biology  and  natural  philsophy ; in  addition  to 
these  in  the  Senior  Grade,  trigonometry, 
chemistry,  and  astronomy  ; the  optional  sub- 
jects being  Greek,  chemistry,  bookkeeping, 
French  or  German,  commercial  English, 
commercial  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish — Joly,  10496-504, 10581-8, 10640-9. 

English,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
should  be  compulsory  in  every  course — 
Delany,  973-4. 

Should  be  reduced  in  extent  in  all  grades — 
Garnett,  10894—910;  Pyper,  11269;  Ward, 
11827-9;  W.  G.  Conolly,  12850-2. 

Should  be  reduced  in  Senior  Grade  if  the  age 
reduced,  and  in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades, 
should  be  better  adapted  to  university,  Civil 
Service,  and  other  examinations — FitzGibbon, 
2703,  2744-6. 

If  the  Senior  Grade  course  were  made  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Royal  University  matriculation, 
it  would  encourage  boys  to  remain  after  the 
Middle  Grade — Rev.  L.  Heady,  5256  9 
5363-75. 


Courses — (continued). 

If  the  Middle  Grade  became  the  Senior,  and  its 
course  were  so  arranged  that  the  universities- 
would  recognise  it  as  a substitute  for  matri- 
culation, more  students  would  compete — W.  G. 
Conolly,  12818-22. 

- Would  endeavour  to  get  the  examination  in 
Senior  Grade  accepted  for  matriculation  in  the 
Royal  University,  and  wherever  the  Royal 
University  matriculation  examination  is- 
accepted — Delany,  1213-3a. 

The  present  arrangement  as  to,  by  which  the- 
course  corresponds  to  the  honour  matricula- 
tion of  the  Royal  University,  is  satisfactory — 
Brennan,  3038-41. 

In  the  Senior  Grade  the  classical  course  should 
be  something  like  the  former  course  for  the 
Trinity  College  entrance  examination — 
Delany,  1078-9. 

In  the  Middle  Grade  an  exhibition  should  not  be 
given  for  classical  knowledge  without  one 
mathematical  subject  and  one  modern  language 
— Delany , 1075-7. 

In  Middle  Grade,  is  too  difficult  for  pass  boys — 
Devitt,  5987—8. 

In  Preparatory  Grade  additional  subjects  should 
be  included — O' Mahony,  7265 ; John  Thompson , 
8529. 

Specialisation  in — 

Should  begin  only  after  the  Intermediate  course 
— Brennan,  3019-22;  Ward,  11790;  Lafan, 
12906,  12942-5. 

Should  be  allowed  in  Senior  Grade  for  honours — 
MJntosh,  10303,  10316,  10357-61. 

Should  be  allowed  in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades — 
Mahaffy,  718-9,  788; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1790-5. 

Should  commence  in  the  Senior  Grade,  . the 
groups  consisting  of  classics, . mathematics, 
modern  languages,  and  natural  science — Miss 
White,  3202-7. 

Would  possibly  allow  it  in  the  Senior,  but  not 
belore — Bernard,  • 4363-5  ; Houston,  6080— 
2. 

Should  be  allowed  in  Senior  Grade  — Jones, 
4830  ; John  Thompson,  8530 ; Haslett,  10167— 
70;  Miss  Mulvany,  10222 ; Crook,  10767-8; 
Henry,  11710. 

Should  be  allowed  in  Senior  Grade,  the  subjects 
being  grouped  as  follow: — (1)  classics,  (2) 
mathematics,  (3)  modern  languages,  and  (4) 
natural  science,  and  English  should  be  com- 
pulsory. If  English  be  made  a fifth  group, 
candidates  should  be  allowed  to  take  two 
groups — John  Thompson,  8530. 

Senior  Grade  pupils  should  be  allowed  to 
specialise  between  classics  and  mathematics — 
Shaw,  10078. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  specialise 
at  least  in  literature  and  science,  the  former 
course,  if  adopted,  containing  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  one  modern  language  and  elementary 
science,  the  latter  including  English,  a modern 
language,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
Latin — Sturkie,  1 1 564—7. 

Course  for  Girls — 

The  present  course,  which  is  unsuitable  for  girls, 
should  be  competitive  between  boys  and  girls 
or  be  superseded  for  girls  by  a new  course — 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly  1402-3,  1416-29  ; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1913—6;  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Healy,  2211-7. 

Should  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls,  but  should 
be  widened  so  as  to  allow  girls  to  choose  what  is 
best  for  them.  Instead  of  alternative  pro- 
grammes, would  px-efer  that  boys  and  girls 
should  compete  on  equal  terms — Miss  White, 
3220-30,  3329-37,  3351-408,  3411-2,  3474-6, 
3546-67,  3574-85. 
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Courses — ( continued ). 

Should  remain  as  at  present  substantially  the 
same  for  boys  and  girls  without  competition 
between  them— Bernard,  4389-96 ; Mrs.  Byers 
5410-3,  5565-6,  5594-602,  5633-5, 5689-704  • 
Macken,  9042-5. 

Should  be  changed,  boys  and  girls  competing  with 
each  other  as  in  the  universities — Speers,  8303 

The  Dublin  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  re- 
commend that  the  courses  for  girls  and  boys 
should  be  the  same,  but  the  lady  members  only 
assent  to  this  as  to  Junior  Grade — John 
Thompson,  8534-6. 

Would  not  approve  of  a different  programme  for 
boys  and  girls— Mss  Oldham , 8702-7. 

Girls  should  not  compete  with  boys  for  exhibitions 
and  prizes — Shaw,  10000. 

There  might  be  a separate  course  for  girls  in 
mathematics,  and  they  should  have  a course  in 
history,  even  though  not  taking  the  language 
to  which  it  refers  : music  should  be  included 
for  girls  in  Preparatory  Grade— M‘ Neill. 
11069-75, 11105. 

Boys  and  girls  should  study  the  same  subjects 
generally,  with  a number  of  subjects  left 
optional — Pyper,  11263. 

Text-Books  in — 

Text-books  prescribed  in,  are  widely  complained 

of  in  respect  of  ability  and  accuracy 

Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

Text-books  should  be  more  carefully  selected — 
M‘Intosh,  10315,  10375-8. 

Text -books  suggested  — M‘Intosh,  10315, 
10375-8  ; Joly,  10497-8,  10522-4. 

Text-books  should  be  printed  in  clear  large  tvpe 
—Pyper,  11262. 

Cramming  : 

Is  essential  for  very  young  boys — Tyrrell, 
3662-3. 

So  far  as  it  is  vicious,  can  be  obviated  by  a 
proper  mode  of  examination  — Tyrrell, 
3686-93. 

"Will  not  produce  the  best  results  in  examinations 
— Jones,  4561-7,  4597-600,  4654-7. 

See  System  as  it  exists. 


D 

Diplomas  : 

Should  be  given  to  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  course  half  way,  say,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  Grade,  and  on  a.  leaving  examina- 
tion to  those  who  have  gone  the  whole  way,  at 
the  end  of  the  Senior  Grade,  the  diploma  in 
each  case  setting  forth  exactly  what  the  student 
has  done — Molloy,  100-11,  188-96. 

See  Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

Domestic  Economy  : 

Mrs.  Byers — 5631-2. 

As  prescribed  is  a poor  subject  and  tends  too 
much  to  memory  work — Miss  White,  3145. 

Should  be  withdrawn  from  the  course — Macken 
9045-6,  9137-41. 

Should  be  continued  "in  the  course  — Miss 
Mackillip,  1)892-901. 

Drawing  : 

Should  be  encouraged — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1331 ) FitzGiblon,  2727  j Speers,  8303. 


Drawing — ( continued ). 

Should  be  compulsory  in  the  Junior  Grade— 
Preston,  6783,  7164-9. 

Should  be  allowed  as  an  extra  subject,  counting 
for  results  fees  but  not  for  prizes — Boyle,  9373- 
4,  9458-62. 


E 


Elocution  : 

Delany,  1139, 

Special  grants  should  be  given  for  the  encourage- 
ment of— Molloy,  174-6. 

Should  be  given  greater  attention  and  encouraged 
by  grants — Plankett,  6565-6. 

Should  be  encouraged — Ml Neill,  11051. 

English  : 

Students  should  be  exempt  from,  after  the  Junior 
Grade  as  soon  as  spelling  and  writing  were 
satisfactorily  done,  but  literary  English'^.  i<dit 
^included  in  the  higher  grades ^-Mahaffy, 

There  must  be  prescribed  books  in,  and  examina- 
tion should  test  the  student’s  knowledge  of 
the  text — Alahaffy , 842-5,  913-7.  ° 

The  present  examinations  in,  are  not,  to  any  ex- 
tent, educationally  useful — Delany,  974. 

The  course  in,  should  be  very  wide,  so  that  the 
examinations  may  not  be  so  much  in  books  as  in 
subjects — FitzGiblon, 2579;  Starkie,  11663-70. 
More  rational  questions  should  be  given  in 

9017  9H( &rf434;  M9S’'  7712~8'  ^acka, 

The  rule  as  to  composition  -in,  is  not  sufficiently 
stringent  — Bodkin,  3817-20,  3835-46, 3989-9 
4105-10,  4143-59.  ’ 

English  literature  cannot  be  examined  into, 
though  it  may  be  tested  by  inspection — 
Bodkin,  3965-70 ; Miss  Oldham,  8766-77 
8851-2,8917-8. 

A student  showing,  in  any  subject,  inabilitv  to 
express  himself  in  reasonably  accurate  English, 
should  be  reported  by  the  examiner ; and  in  the 
Senior  Grade  no  student  unable  to  write  a page 
of  English  without  bad  mistakes  in  spelling 
and  grammar  should  obtain  a distinction  or 
prize — Bernard,  4349-61,  4444-6,  4451-8. 

Too  much  importance  is  attached  to  composition 
in,  in  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades— Ms. 
Byers,  5628-30. 

Composition  in,  should  receive  greater  attention 
— Plunkett,  6565. 

Should  be  divided  into  three  subjects — (a)  com- 
position and  grammar,  ( b ) authors  and  English 
literature,  (c)  history  and  geogranbv— 
O'Mahony,  7265. 

The  new  rule  as  to  composition  in,  has  a ten- 
dency to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  English 
composition  altogether  — Macken,  9083-8 
9173-6. 

The  text-books  in,  should  be  shorter.  There 
should  be  more  questions  in  analysis,  the  stu- 
dents should  have  ideas  suggested  to  them  for 
composition,  and  the  system  of  marking  might 
be  so  changed  as  to  allow  a student  passing 
only  in  part  in  English,  to  pass  the  examination 
on  the  whole — Boyle,  9385-7,  9430. 

Course  in,  is  too  long— Haslett,  10117,  10135- 
Garnett,  10900 ; Daly,  12630.  ’ 

Commercial  parts  of,  should  receive  higher  marks 
— Pyper,  11269. 

Analysis  should  be  prescribed  earlier,  the 
authors  should  be  reduced  in  the  lower  grades 
4 R 2 
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English — ( continued ). 

the  students  should  be  able  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a larger  range,  and  the  poetry 
should  be  by  first  - class  authors  — Ward, 
11875-80. 

Training  in,  does  not  enable  boys  to  deal  with 
correspondence,  even  after  it  is  dictated  to 
them — Inglis,  12019. 

Euclid  : 

Mahaffy,  859-64 ; Bodkin,  3863-4. 

Is  sometimes  learned  by  heart — Mahaffy,  820-1. 

In  Middle  Grade  there  should  be  only  four  books, 
with  more  deductions  in  first  and  second 
books — Miss  White,  3337,  3434,  3487-90, 
3536-7,  3596-7. 

Papers  in,  are  too  difficult — Bodkin,  4111—5; 
Boyle,  9357—9,  9390-4 ; Comerton,  9584—97. 

Course  of,  in  each  grade  should  be  reduced,  and 
more  marks  allowed  for  deductions — Garnett, 
10897-9. 

Examination  : 

The  general  examination  should  be  retained,  but 
should  be  tested  by  inspection — Nicholas, 
1509,  1540,  1653-88,  1693-1708  ; FitzGibbon, 
2493  ; Jones,  4487-95,  4539-61,  4575-92, 
4601-35,  4640-53,  4723-814;  Bods,  4894- 
926,  4932-88,  5030-5,  5096-131  ; Rev.  L. 
Eealy,  5151,  5200-27,  5241-55,  5267-90, 
5376-9,  5391-404;  Mrs.  Byers,  5414-61, 
5497-527,  6542-3,  5553-60,5572-90,5603-4, 
5660-72  ; Devitt,  5758-67,  5780-825,  5882- 
907,  5931-51,  5969-74,  5997-6020  ; Speers, 
8303,  8327-9,  8334-6 ; Moore,  8395-6,  8407- 
11,  8444-66,  8473-5,  8485-516  ; John 

Thompson,  8522,  8624-9  ; Macken,  8976-9, 
8996-9009,  9013-26,  9074-80,  9089-99, 

9128-45  ; Comerton,  9563-82,  9621-6,  9709- 
13,9719-21;  Shaw,  9964-88;  Haslett,  10095- 
100,  10112-4;  Miss  Mulvany,  10222,  10232- 
7 ; M‘Neill,  11052-60,  11076-84,  11089-104, 
11199-201,  11219-23  ; Starkie,  11504-9, 
11535-9;  Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  11762, 
11775-84;  Ward,  11837-54  ; N.  D.  Murphy, 
11927-34,  11946-55  ; Boyd,  12528-32 ; Daly, 
12629-30,  12667-71. 

The  annual  general  examination  should  be 
superseded  by  inspection  and  examination  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1338-49,  1372—3;  Houston,  6045-76,  6121—4, 
6129,  6155-68,  6184-95;  Joly,  10416-29, 
10451-7,  10459-70,  10525-36,  10606-12, 
10618-26,  10659-84;  Garnett,  10856-74, 
10945-9  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169,  12177- 
87,  12264-5,  12268-74,  12279-302  ; W.  G. 
Conolly,  12798-9,  12866-71. 

The  annual  general  examination  should  be 
superseded  by  inspection  and  an  examination 
of  pupils  in  the  schools  (if  inspection,  when 
tried,  prove  successful) — Molloy,  90-5,  128, 
151-9,  386-7  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1742-3, 1849- 
54,  1857;  Bodkin,  3794,  3821-7,  3929-63, 
4000-28,  4133-42,  4160-205,  4212-7,  4229- 
66  ; Bernard,  4299-325,  4366-83,  4425-37. 

The  annual  general  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  in  addition,  inspection  as  to  modem 
languages  and  science  would  be  educationally 
useful — O'Mahony,  7830-40. 

The  annual  general  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued as  at  present  without  inspection — 
WIntosh,  10294-305, 10332-53,  10393-7. 

The  general  written  examination  should  for  a time 
be  continued  for  pass  students,  and  should 
always  be  continued  for  honour  students — 
Leebody,  2264-5,  2271,  2381-7. 

The  general  written  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  should  be  supplemented  by  inspec- 
tion and  viva  voce  examination,  which  in 


Examination—  (continued). 

certain  subjects  (such  as  music,  experimental 
science,  and  modern  languages),  but  not  in  all, 
would  decide  for  the  purposes  of  competition, 
whether  the  knowledge  was  adequate,  selected 
pupils  within  a certain  limit  or  margin  being 
further  examined  orally.  If  a school  were  not 
capable  of  teaching  a subject  efficiently,  pupils 
from  that  school  should  not  be  examined  in  that 
subject —FitzGibbon,  2535,  2547-64,  2621-32, 
2667-76,  2678-80,  2691,  2694-6,  2709-15, 
2768-95. 

The  general  examination  should  be  retained,  but 
should,  if  possible,  include  viva  voce  tests  in 
languages,  inspection  being  resorted  to  o nly  i f viva 
voce  examination  be  impracticable — Tyrrell, 
3653,  3658-76,  3697-700,  3704-13,  3770-6. 

The  general  examination  should  be  continued 
for  students  over  14  or  15,  and  should  be 
supplemented  by  inspection,  but  for  students 
under  that  age,  should  be  entirely  superseded 
by  inspection — Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald, 
8043-59,  8067-82,  8117-9,  8132-6,  8169-75, 
8275-81,  8284-6. 

The  general  examination  should  be  superseded  by 
inspection,  a leaving  examination,  however, 
principally  on  unprescribed  work,  being  held 
for  students  over  15  and  certificates  being  given 
on  the  result — Miss  Oldham,  8707-61,  8776— 
8.  8811-8,  8844-5,  8862-906,  8921-2,  8934- 
44,  8954-60. 

The  annual  written  examination  should  be 

supplemented  by  inspection  and  viva  voce 
examination — Inglis,  12031. 

The  annual  general  examination  should  be 

supplemented  by  inspection  or  visitation  of 
the  schools,  any  school  neglecting  to  fulfil  pre- 
scribed conditions  as  totheteachingof  languages 
or  science,  &c.,  being  disqualified — Brennan, 
2815-29,  2896-912,  2926-8,  2936-52,  2975- 
7,  3061-71. 

The  annual  general  examination  should  be 

continued  (the  pass  and  honour  examination 
being  separate),  but  should  not  affect  the 
results  fees,  which  should  depend  entirely  on 
inspection.  W ould  prefer  no  pass  examination 
and  inspection  to  a pass  examination  without 
inspection — Miss  White,  3251-4,  3295-312, 
3358-51,  3436-48,  3568-73,  3618-48. 

The  annual  general  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  if  abuses  exist,  inspection  should 
be  used  as  a corrective — Boyle,  9354-6,  9395— 
400,  9415-7,  9425-8,  9452-7. 

The  general  examination  should  be  continued, 
assisted  by  inspection,  for  the  last  two  years  of 
the  course,  inspection  alone  being  the  test  for 
the  first  two  years — Abney,  7316-37,  7468-73. 

The  present  general  examination  should  be  super- 
seded by  inspection  as  to  pass  students  with  a 
“ leaving  ” examination,  and  competition  being 
confined  to  candidates  for  prizes — Plunkett, 
6526-7,  6578-94,  6642,  6647-51,  6713-38, 
6741-3. 

The  present  general  examination  should  be  super- 
seded by  inspection  alone.  A school  examina- 
tion for  prizes  would  be  better  than  the  present 
system — Dr.  C.  E.  FitzGerald,  6382—97, 
6417-9,  6431-47,  6458-66,  6503-7. 

The  present  general  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued, and,  for  the  present,  should  continue, 
with  inspection,  to  affect  the  grants  to  schools 
—Preston,  6760-6,  6852-77,  6915-35, 

6940-7007,  7025-48,  7089-97,  7185-200. 

The  general  examination  should  be  continued, 
but,  if  thought  desirable,  marks  might  be  given 
for  pronunciation  of  languages,  while  inspec- 
tion, if  instituted,  should  be  confined  to  the 
character  of  the  schools — Biggs,  7512-34, 
7539-43,  7556-69,  7637-63. 
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Examination — (continued). 

The  general  examination  should  be  continued,  in- 
__  spection,  if  adopted  at  all,  being  limited  to  the 
kind  recommended  by  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Commission  in  England— Miss  Mackillip, 
9765-81,  9863-5,  9938-58. 

The  annual  general  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued in  classics,  mathematics,  and  English, 
&c.,  but  tested  by  inspection  ; in  modern  lan- 
guages, applied  sciences  &c.,  it  should  be  super- 
seded by  inspection — Graves,  11358-73. 

The  only  natioual  competitions  (which  should  be 
in  writing  only)  should  be  in  the  Junior  Grade 
and  at  the  end  of  the  course  for  scholarships 
— the  only  students  not  admitted  to  the  com- 
petitions being  those  who  had  failed  in  the 
pass  examinations  in  the  schools — Delany, 
1008-20. 

Two  or  three  yearly,  should,  if  possible,  be  held 
in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  as  preliminary 
' examinations  for  medical  students,  solicitors’ 
apprentices,  &c.  — Atthill  and  Thomson, 
10974-11028. 

Is  held  in  too  many  subjects,  and  should  be  super- 
seded in  some  by  inspection.  On  the  technical 
side  would  limit  it  to  two  subjects  besides 
mathematics — Abney,  7366-96,  7380-96 
7410-3. 

Leaving  examination,  if  adopted,  should  be  by 
the  class  professors  supervised  by  an  inspector 
— Bodkin,  3943-6,  4024-5. 

It  would  be  desirable  but  not  feasible  to  abolish 
the  examinations  for  exhibitions  : this  exa- 
mination should  be  in  writing  after  an  in- 
spection and  viva  voce  examination  in  the 
school,  no  student  being  examined  until  he 
or  his  class  had  satisfied  the  inspector — Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1743,  1862-3,  1890-4. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  pass  boys  to  pre- 
sent themselves  for  examination,  but  the 
amount  available  for  results  fees  arid  prizes 
should  not  be  notably  diminished  by  any  system 
of  inspection — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mealy,  2158-65. 

An  annual  general  examination  at  centres  should 
be  held  for  candidates  for  exhibitions,  the  tests 
including  viva  voce  examination  in  languages 
and  practical  examination  in  science — Molloy, 
133-40. 

After  the  school  examination,  the  inspector,  or, 
after  some  time,  the  teacher,  might  select  boys 
to  compete  for  the  exhibitions  given  in  the 
Senior  Grade — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12265. 

Students  reaching  a certain  standard  and  com- 
peting for  prizes,  might  be  examined  orally  at 
certain  centres — Purser,  599-8  13a;  Mahaffy, 
640-2,  702-6;  Bernard , 4280-92,  4324-5 
4421-4,  4432-43. 

Students  selected  by  the  schoolmasters  should,  at 
centres,  be  examined  by  written  examination, 
orally  and  practically  in  science  subjects  for 
exhibitions — Joly,  10427-9, 10443-4,  i 0400—7 
10481-5,  10527-36,  10546-63,  10567-72 
10603-6,  10680-4,  10707-16. 

Boys  selected  after  a practical  scientific  examina- 
tion in  the  schools  might  be  examined  for 
honours,  the  marks  gained  in  the  school  exa- 
minations counting  for  exhibitions  or  prizes — 
Burke,  12500—1. 

A written  examination  at  certain  centres  should 
be  held  for  students  recommended  by  the  in- 
spectors for  further  examinations  for  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes — Most  Rev  Dr.  Kelly,  1351-5, 
1413. 

Students  selected  in  the  school  examination  should 
be  examined  for  exhibitions  and  prizes — W.  G. 
Conolly,  12798. 

Should  be  more  as  to  the  soundness  of  know- 
ledge in  the  entire  course  than  as  to  proficiency 


Examination — (continued). 

in  a special  course,  so  as  to  prevent  the  schools 
getting  into  particular  grooves — FitzGibbon, 
2568-83,  2726. 

Should  be  easier  for  pass  and  more  severe  for 
honour  students — Delany,  957. 

The  element  of  chance  exists  in  the  written,  just 
as  it  would  in  inspection  or  in  the  oral — 
Molloy,  391-4 ; Purser,  541  ; Mahaffy,  789- 
93;  Delany,  943,  1141—4;  Rev.  A.  Murphy, 
2058-65,  2103-5;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley, 
12179-84. 

Date  of,  should  be  1st  July — Rev.  A.  Murphy, 
1763-5;  later — Mrs.  Byers,  5431. 

Time  occupied  in,  should  be  reduced  for  pass — 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1766  ; Biggs,  7692-705  ; 
O'Mahony,  8013—9;  Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald, 
8100-4;  John  Thompson,  8541-2. 

Should  be  held  in  the  more  difficult  subjects  in 
the  morning,  easier  subjects  being  taken  in  the 
afternoon — John  Thompson,  8542. 

In  the  Middle  Grade  students  should  be  eligible 
for,  a second  time — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1780. 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  compete  in  any 
grade  while  within  the  age  limit — even  though 
not  earning  further  results  fees — Delany,  1059- 
65,  1152. 

Students  within  the  prescribed  ages  should  be 
eligible  for,  a second  time,  in  any  one  of  the 
four  grades — FitzGibbon,  2620,  2699-703  ; 
Brennan,  2831  ; Rev.  L.  Mealy,  5340-2 ; 
Mrs.  Byers,  5625-7. 

Students,  while  within theprescribed  limits, should 
be  eligible  for,  a second  time,  in  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades — Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

Students  should  not  be  admitted  to,  except  from 
approved  schools — Laffan,  12895. 

Should  be  held  in  religious  subjects,  but  without 
competition,  and  excluding  polemical  matter — 
Delany,  953,  1198-207,  1210-1  ; Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1757-8,  1887-9,  1941-53,  2005- 
12,  2092-102  ; Macken,  9009. 

Should  not  be  held  in  religious  subjects — Fitz- 
Gibbon, 2750;  Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

Should  be  practical  in  science — Molloy,  32-4  ; 
Purser,  415-26 ; Mahaffy,  627,  637-9 ; 

Delany,  1000,  1234  ; Nicholas,  1689-91  ; Rev. 
A.  Murphy,  1771 ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mealy,  2138- 
45;  FitzGibbon,  2529-32;  Miss  White,  3215-6; 
Bernard,  4282 ; Jones,  4601-7;  Doels,  4888-9; 
Mrs.  Byers,  5514;  Plunkett,  6578-80 ; Professor 
G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8034-41  ; Moore,  8413-23; 
Joly,  10601—2,  10666 ; Atthill  and  Thomson, 
11015—26  ; in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
—Leebody,  2280,  2388 ; Burke,  12489-501  ; 
if  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  expense  of 
laboratories  could  be  overcome — Crook,  10760- 
5,  10793-4. 

A practical  examination  in  science  is  quite  prac- 
ticable— Preston,  6890-9  ; M'lntosli,  10300  ; 
Joly,  10549-63  ; Burke,  12489—501. 

A practical  examination  in  science  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  owing  to  the  want  of  labora- 
tories— Speers,  8357-62. 

For  advanced  science,  should  be  both  practical 
and  written,  while  elementary  science  for 
children  under  15  should  be  tested  by  inspec- 
tion alone  to  ensure  that  it  is  practically  and 
thoroughly  taught— Abney,  7316-26,  7403-4, 
7474-6. 

Should  be  partly  oral — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1359,  1376-85,  1388-9;  Nicholas,  1653-76; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1770-3  ; Bodkin,  3913  ; Ber- 
nard, 4281-2 ; Dods,  4887-93. 

Oral,  should  not  be  introduced  on  account  of  the 
expense — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169. 

Should  be  partly  oral  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
—Boyle,  9435-40,  9445-51, 
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Oral,  would  be  useful,  but  it  is  not  practicable — 
Miss  Mackillip,  9791-2  ; Crook,  10725-8, 
10786-92. 

Oral  would  not  be  desirable  or  practicable — 
M'Intosh,  10306,  10379-92. 

Oral,  could  not  be  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
lai-ge  number  of  candidates — Starkie,  11546- 
8;  Ward,  11847-8. 

Oral,  does  not  see  how  it  could  be  introduced 
consistently  with  universal  fair  play — Biggs, 
7538-41. 

Should  be  partlv  oral  in  modern  languages — 
Molloy,  389-90 ; Purser,  415-26,  588-91 ; 
Mahaffy,  621-6,  637-9 ; Delany,  1 000-8,  1113, 
1180  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1376  ; Nicholas, 
1650-2,  1689-91 ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealy,  2132- 
6 ; FitzGibbon,  2705-8  ; Tyrrell,  3653,  3773- 
4 : Bernard,  4282 ; Dods,  4887  ; Mrs.  Byers, 
5511—27 ; Devitt,  5760-3;  Plunkett,  6581-2; 
Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8042;  Moore,  8424-6. 

Oral,  is  desirable  in  the  classical  languages — 
Purser,  423—6  ; Mahaffy,  621—5  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  1376  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealy,  2132— 
6 ; Tyrrell,  3653,  3764-9  ; Bernard,  4282  ; 
Dods,  4892  ; Devitt,  5763  ; and  necessary  for 
the  awarding  of  medals — Mahaffy,  839-41. 

Should  be  partly  oral  in  English — Purser,  493- 
6 ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2137  ; Plunkett, 
6583-7. 

Oral,  should  be  held  in  the  senior  grade  in 
science  and  modern  languages,  at  certain 
centres — John  Thompson,  8530-2,  8628—31. 

Should  be  partly  oral  in  Euclid — Purser,  541. 

Oral,  is  desirable  in  all  subjects — Mahaffy,  621- 
3 ; Devitt,  5760-7,  5780  ; Joly,  1U664-6  ; 
except  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  arithmetic 
—Bernard,  4290-1. 

Should  be  partly  oral  in  shorthand — Mahaffy, 
627  ; Dods,  4890  ; John  Thompson,  8527. 
See  Shorthand. 

•Should  be  partly  oral  in  music — Mahaffy,  637 
See  Music. 

■Oral,  should  be  held  in  all  subjects  which  can- 
not be  properly  tested  by  written  examination 
— Inglis,  12031. 

Oral  would  be  desirable,  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  secure  perfect 
confidence  in  it — Nicholas,  1539,  1550-2, 
1625-31,  1643-8,  1650-2,  1665  ; to  submit 
those  who  had  passed  creditably  in  the  honour 
examination  to  a further  oral  examination 
might,  however,  be  something  in  the  direction 
of  a solution  of  the  difficulty — Nicholas, 
1643-8. 

Oral,  is  essential  in  certain  subjects,  in  lan- 
guages, even  including  English,  and  in  all 
scientific  subjects,  with  the  exception  of 
mathematics — FitzGibbon,  2523-37,  2548-56, 
2678-80. 

Oral,  would  be  a great  advantage  in  mathema- 
tics— Devitt,  5763. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  reading  and 
elocution  cannot  be  tested  by  written  ex- 
amination while  there  are  other  subjects 
which  can  only  be  imperfectly  tested  by  it — 
O’Mahony,  7264;  Miss  Oldham,  8939-44. 

Oral,  is  more  useful  than  written — Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  1376  ; Nicholas,  1628. 

Oral,  gives  quickness  and  readiness,  winch  should 
be  cultivated — Delany,  1137-9  ; Jones, 
4601-2. 

Oral,  often  does  injustice  to  clever  but  nervous 
students — Delany,  1009  ; FitzGibbon,  2533-4. 

Only  students  satisfying  the  inspectors  in  the 
oral  school  examinations  should  be  admitted 
to  a general  examination — Mahaffy,  643-4. 

Oral,  by  dictation  in  languages  and  shorthand, 
could  be  carried  out  at  a general  examination 
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by  the  superintendents — Mahaffy,  709-10, 
725-8,  822-4,  855-7. 

Oral,  by  dictation  would  not  be  satisfactory— 
FitzGibbon,  2680. 

A written,  could  not  be  framed  so  as  to  render 
“cramming”  impossible — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly , 
1384-5. 

A written,  is  absolutely  ineffective  without  in- 
spection— Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1770-3. 

A written  examination  is  possible  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  could  be  passed 
only  by  the  boy  who  understands  the  practical 
side  of  the  subject,  but  for  a satisfactory  test,  in- 
spection is  necessary — Leebody,  2281-5,  2300, 
2451-7  ; Rev.  L.  Healy,  5201 ; Devitt,  5764- 
79. 

A written  examination  is  incapable  of  testing 
certain  subjects — FitzGibbon,  2519. 

Centre  for — 

Number  to  constitute,  should  be  reduced  to  10 — 
O’Mahony,  7882-5,  8000-20. 

There  might  be  small  centres  made  up  of  boys 
and  girls — Speers,  8363. 

Examination  Papers  : 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  pass  papers  and  (2) 
competition  papers — Molloy,  116-21,  246-7, 
249  ; Delany,  1084-7, 1114,  1263-72  ; Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1781-8, 1862, 1885-6,  2013-28;  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Ilealy,  2165-70  ; Miss  White,  3337  ; 
Bodkin,  3905  ; Bernard,  4334-5  : Dods,  4940, 
5001-10,  5023-7,  5094-5  ; O’Mahony,  7771-3; 
Biggs,  7491-511,  7577-80,  75S0-1,  7605, 
7685-91  ; Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8060-6, 
8083-98,  8230-40  ; Macken,  8986-91,  9041 ; 
Boyle,  9360-5,  9409-14,  9418-24;  Comerton, 
9596,  9626;  Haslett,  10165-6;  Starkie, 

11570-2,  11626;  N.  D.  Murphy,  11936-45, 
11997-1 2007. 

There  should  be  either  (1)  two  separate  papers, 
one  a pass  and  the  other  a competition  paper, 
or  (2)  one  paper  showing  which  were  pass,  and 
which  competition,  questions — Purser,  451-76, 
529-33,  559;  FitzGibbon,  2661-3;  Speers, 
8303. 

Should  include  in  the  one  paper,  but  collected 
separately,  pass  and  honour  questions — 
Mahaffy,  699-701  ; Nicholas,  1452,  1541-6, 
1570-7,  1678-81 ; Leebody,  2324-7,  2339-45  ; 
Brenium,  2880-95, 29 1 6-22, 2929-35, 2982-94, 
3085—90;  Jones,  4818—39,  4844—7 ; Mrs  Byers, 
5413,  5561-4  ; Devitt,  5813-25,  5926-30, 
5969-71,  6021-30;  Houston,  6198-201,  6283- 
300  ; Plunkett , 6545 ; John  Thompson,  8541, 
8575—89  ; Miss  Mackillip,  9794-7 ; Shaw, 
9991  ; Miss  Mulvany,  10222-8;  M'Intosh, 
10317-8;  Crook,  10769-72;  M' Neill  (for 
Dominican  Nuns),  11062—7. 

Should  have,  as  at  present,  pass  and  honour 
questions  together,  ami  not  distinguished — • 
Henry,  11713-6,  11718-20,  11736-40  ; 

Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  11772  ; Ward 
11819-23. 

Division  of,  and  character  of,  discussed — Rev.  L. 
Healy,  5309-13. 

Should  be  revised  by  a permanent  Board  of 
examiners — Molloy,  204-6,  231-3;  Purser, 
477-91  ; Mahaffy,  891-8;  Delany,  1091-2; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1858-61  ; Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Healy,  2195—8  ; Leebody , 2334—7  ; Brennan, 
2842-3,  2980-1,  3029-33,  3106-13;  Miss 
White,  3231-3,  3313-4;  Bernard,  4331-3, 
4447-50;  Rev.  L.  Healy,  5151  ; -Mrs.  Byers 
5413,  5558  ; O’Mahony,  7265,  7777-8a  ; 
Biggs,  7635  ; Moore,  8396,  8431-4  ; John 
Thompson,  8526,  8638;  Comerton,  9523-5, 
9596  ; Miss  Mulvany,  1022  ; M'Intosh,  10365- 
70 ; Getz,  12964. 
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Should  be  revised  by  an  advisory  Committee — 
Frcfessor  G.- F.  FitzGerald,  8127-8;  Speers, 

Should  be  revised  by  boards  of  examiners,  not 
permanent,  but  presided  over  by  permanent 
examiners — Devitt,  5913-4. 

Are  at  present  too  difficult  for  pass  candidates — 
Molloy,  199,  202-3  ; Mahaffy,  924-5  : Delany, 
1080-1  ; Nicholas,  1485-7  ; Rev.  A.  Murpliv, 
1831, 1858,  2025  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mealy,  2170; 
Leebody,  2326,  2331-3;  Miss  White,  3190- 
201,  3337,  3433-5 ; Bodkin,  3899-917,  3964  ; 
Rev.  L.  Healy,  5309  ; Devitt,  5813-25  ; 
Houston,  6324  ; Preston,  6774-6  ; O'Mahonv , 
7765-70,  7775,  7894-900,  7956-8  ; Biggs, 
7497,  7579,  7600-7,  7674-84 ; Professor  G. 
F.  FitzGerald,  8060-6,  8179-201  ; Speers, 
8303-26  ; John  Thompson,  8523-4  ; Boyle, 
9357-9,  9418-21 ; Comerton,  9540,  9583-97, 
9654-61  ; Miss  Mackillip,  9798-9  ; Haslett, 
10101-11,  10115-8;  M'Intosh,  10317-8; 
Starkie,  11626  ; Henry,  11714;  N.  D.  Murphy , 
11997  ; Daly,  12664-5. 

Some  examiners  in  the  beginning  set  too  diffi- 
cult and  crotchetty  pap evs— Delany,  1087-90. 
Are  very  well  suited  to  the  honour  candidates — 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1886. 

Are  sometimes  unduly  severe,  sometimes  unduly 
easy — FitzGibbon,  2762-3. 

Do  not  test  the  knowledge  of  essentials,  but  of 
exceptions — Rev.  L.  Healy,  5151. 

Require  too  much  memory  work,  especially  in 
English  poetry,  and  thus  injure  the  character  of 
the  teaching- — Brennan,  281 1-4,3023-S ; Miss 
White,  3138-43,  3233,  3280-92,  3431-2, 3464- 
5 ; Bodkin,  3857-9,  3971-5,  4029-30  ; Mrs. 
Byers,  5413,  5546-8,  5611-9,  5672-81,  5685- 
8;  Devitt,  5909-12  ; O'Mahony,  7265,  7894- 
900,7956-8;  Biggs,  7706-19  -,John  Thompson, 
8523-4 ; Oldham,  8763-75,  8853,  8945-50, 
8961-4 ; Macken,  9017,  9146-72  ; Boyle,  9429- 
34;  Haslett . 10117-8;  M‘ Neill,  11106; 
Ward,  11830-6;  Boyd,  12557-66;  Daly, 
12630,  12664-6,  12742. 

Pass  papers  should  be  sent  down  to  the  schools, 
and  afterwards  examined  by  the  central  per- 
manent examiners  in  Dublin — Delany,  1000-7, 
1131-4,  1180-91. 

All  the  papers  and  portions  of  papers  on  one 
subject  should  be  examined  by  the  same  man, 
but  if  the  number  too  great,  each  paper  should 
be  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  should 
be  marked  throughout  by  the  same  man — 
Delany,  1092-3;  Nicholas,  1487-93,  1553-4; 
John  Thompson,  8669-71. 

If  the  pass  papers  were  marked  by  an  assistant 
examiner,  and  all  the  competition  papers  with 
the  pass  papers  coming  within  a certain  per- 
centage of  “pass,”  by  a head  examiner,  it 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system — Nicholas,  1490-3,  1553-4  ; Miss 
White,  3240-50  ; Bernard,  4339-44  ; Professor 
G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8105-9,  8159—68 ; Comerton, 
9526,  9626  ; Henry,  11687-9. 

Two  examiners  should  be  responsible  for  each 
question  on,  and  no  question  should  be 
allowed  on,  until  the  entire  working  of  it  is 
produced — FitzGibbon,  2657. 

Should  include  alternative  questions  — Miss 
White,  3292-3 ; John  Thompson,  8541. 

Pass  papers  should  be  sufficiently  easy  to  allow 
90  per  cent  of  the  students  to  pass — Professor 
G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8060-6,  8179-201. 

There  is  a variation  in  the  standard  of  marking 
— John  Thompson,  8524-6,  8656-71  ; Miss 
Oldham,  8751-2. 
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Examination  Papers — {continued). 

Are  too  long — John  Thompson,  8541-2. 

The  value  assigned  to  each  question  should  be 
stated  on — Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

Examiners  : 

Should  be  permanent— Delany,  1004  ; Comerton, 
9523-4. 

Should  not,  except  for  revising  board,  be  per- 
manent— Purser,  542-3  ; Mahaffy,  891-8. 
Should  be  more  permanent  than  at  present — 
Nicholas,  1485,  1498. 

Would  approve  of  a small  permanent,  or  nearly 
permanent,  board  of—  Nicholas,  14'94-7. 

A permanent  board  of,  should  revise  the  exam- 
ination papers  and  act  as  advisers  in  the 
selection  of  text-books — Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 
See  Examination  Papers. 

Should  as  far  as  possible  have  experience  of 
teaching  in  Intermediate  schools— Murphy, 
1767-9,  Mrs.  Byers,  5682-4,  Biggs,  7630-6, 
John  Thompson,  8526-7. 

Should  have  been  practical  teachers — FitzGibbon, 
2657  ; Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald , 8159-68; 
Speers,  8303 ; Moore , 8396,  8431-4,  8484. 
Should  have  practical  experience  as  teachers  or 
examiners  of  schools  as  distinct  from 
universities — Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

Should  be  very  carefully  selected,  and  have 
knowledge  not  only  of  their  subjects,  but  also 
of  the  requirements  and  attainments  of  students 
of  the  ages  they  are  to  examine — Brennan, 
2839-47,  2978-81. 

Should  not  be  selected  from  the  teachers  of 
Intermediate  schools — Brennan,  2844-7. 

Should  be  highly  qualified  (with  publicly  recog- 
nised credentials)  in  their  subjects,  and  have 
had  experience  of  some  length  in  teaching 
pupils  of  the  ages  they  are  to  examine—  Miss 
White,  3217-9. 

In  the  choice  of,  religion  should  not,  but  superior 
aptitude,  competence  and  experience  only  should, 
be  considered — Tyrrell,  3653-4  ; Bernard , 
4329-30. 

A larger  number  of  women  should  be  appointed 
as — Miss  While,  3219. 

Should  have  experience  of  the  worlr  M Inter- 
mediate schools — Bodkin,  4218-28. 

There  should  be  a fixed  board  of,  who  might 
retire  every  five  or  ten  years  and  be  eligible 
for  re-election.  They  might  revise  the 
syllabuses  annually  or  occasionally  and  be 
assisted  in  the  correction  of  the  papers  by  a 
staff  of  assistant  examiners;  the  board  of 
examiners  re-examining  say  5 per  cent,  of  the 
papers  as  a check.  The  examiners  might  also 
be  appointed  as  occasional  inspectors — Preston 
6773-4. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  satisfactory 
examiners,  as  they  cannot  be  satisfactory  unless 
they  have  taught  children— Miss  Oldham . 
8763. 

Should  have  had  experience  in  teaching  and  be 
drawn  as  much  as  possible  from  Intermediate 
teachers.  Acting  teachers  should  not  set  the 
papers  and  should  not  be  given  the  papers  of 
their  own  pupils  to  mark — Comerton . 9514-26 
9596. 

Should  not,  in  examining,  have  their  hands  so 
much  tied  by  the  provision  as  to  allotting 
marks  to  each  question- or  part  of  the  paper, 
and  by  the  provision  as  to  the  character  of 

“ unseen,”  translation  to  be  given Tyrrell 

3653,  3717-24,  3728-30,  3743-4,  3761-3.  ’ 
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Examiners — ( continued ). 

Two,  should  examine  in  each  subject — Moore , 
8480-4  ; Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

At  least  half  of,  should  have  examined  in  the 
previous  year — Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

Exhibitions  and  Prizes  : 

Should  be  given  as  the  result  of  school  work 
alone — Delany,  1185-9;  Bodkin , 4119-20. 

Should  wholly,  or  in  part,  in  all  grades,  except 
the  Senior,  be  spent  in  thfe  school  in  which  the 
winner  studied — Nicholas,  1443-8,  1564-9 
1595-6,  1599-1600,  1606a-10. 

There  should  be  fewer  exhibitions  and  large 
prizes,  a larger  number  and  greater  variety  of 
prizes  from  £1  to  £20  being  awarded  in  the 
various  grades — Nicholas,  1477,  1559-63. 

Should  be  graduated  from  the  exhibitions  to  the 
minor  prizes — Leebody,  2447-50. 

Exhibitions  should  be  given  on  the  honour  ex- 
amination ; diplomas  or  certificates,  and  per- 
haps small  prizes  be  given  on  the  pass 
examination — Miss  White,  3342-9,  3438-46. 

Should  not  be  continued,  but  if  continued,  should 
be  competed  for  only  in  the  Senior  Grade — 
C.  E.  FitzGerald,  6396,  6460-6. 

Money  prizes  should  be  discontinued — Plunkett, 
6565  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12207-11. 

Exhibitions,  which  should  be  in  the  nature  of 
free  places  in  schools  for  children  whose  parents 
-cannot  afford  to  provide  their  education, 
should  be  allotted  by  school  authorities. 
Money  prizes  of  £1  or  £2  might,  however, 
-be  given  to  the  children  themselves — Miss 
Oldham, 8778-85,  8919-20. 

Should  depend  partly  on  inspection  and  viva 
voce  examination  in  certain  subjects — Purser, 
427-30,  433-7  ; Mahaffy,  621-3,  637-9  ; 
FitzGibbon,  2535-6. 

Over-age  students  should  not  be  eligible  for — 
Mahaffy , 661-73;  John  Thompson,  8533-4. 

Exhibitions — 

Should  be  used  for  the  students’  further  educa- 
tion— Molloy,  179—84,  234—6  ; Mahaffy,  752- 
60,  799-801,  927  ; Delany,  1029-40  ; Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1397-9  ; Nicholas,  1443-8, 
1595-6,  1606a-10  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1805 ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealy,  2205—10;  White,  3237— 
8 ; Jones,  4661—2  ; O' Mahony,  7266  ; John 
Thompson,  8609—16  ; Comerton,  9546—8, 
9662-5  -Henry,  11696-8,  11722-8,  11742; 
Ward,  11868. 

"Should  be  used  only  for  the  further  education  of 
the  student  or  otherwise  for  his  benefit — 
FitzGibbon,  2653-6,  2688 ; Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  8115. 

Have  been  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  for 
education,  but  a rule  on  the  subject  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  out — Miss  Mackillip,  9762—4. 

Should  be  given  as  at  present — Rev.  L. 
Uealy,  5315-22 ; Devitt,  5961-2  ; Jlaslett 
10147. 

Should  be  reduced  in  value  and  doubled  in 
number — Pyper,  11262,  11264. 

Should  be  reduced  in  number  and  value — Purser, 
535. 

Should  be  reduced  in  number — Plunkett,  6642  ; 
Graves,  11379-81. 

Should  not  be  reduced  in  number — Miss  Mulvany, 
10284-6. 

Should  be  reduced  in  value — FitzGibbon,  2688 ; 
Miss  White,  3345 ; Houston,  6226-7 ; N.  D. 
Murphy,  11917. 

Should  be  the  only  form  of  prize,  and  should  be 
reduced  in  value  and  increased  in  number — 
Joly,  10543-5 

Should  be  given  on  a qualifying  school  examina- 
tion to  children  of  poor  parents  selected  by 


Exhibitions  and  Prizes — ( continued ). 

the  board,  the  amounts  to  be  used  only  for 
the  students’  education  — Houston,  6097—8, 
6144-54,  6231-45. 

Should  not  be  limited  to  poor  students — 
Miss  Mackillip,  9762. 

Should  be  given  only  to  students  whose  parents 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  education — 
Graves,  11381-5. 

Should  be  of  two  classes — (1)  open  to  all  Inter- 
mediate boys  under  instruction  ; (2)  open  only 
to  students  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  their  education — N.  D.  Murphy, 
11917-27,  11976-81. 

There  should  be  local  exhibitions  for  clever  boys 
in  a certain  locality,  provided  they  study  in 
the  locality—  Daly,  12756. 

Should  be  discontinued  as  at  present  given,  and 
given  only  for  small  amounts  to  help  poor 
students  from  the  primary  schools  through  the 
Intermediate  day  schools,  and  from  the  Inter- 
mediate to  a university — Laffan,  12900-2, 
12925. 

Should  not  be  given  to  any  students  entitled  to 
benefit  from  any  other  endowment — Laffan , 
12906-15. 

Should  be  reduced  only  by  the  amount  of  non- 
intermediate exhibitions — Jones,  4700-3, 

There  should  be  given  for  poor  children  entrance 
exhibitions  available  in  approved  Intermediate 
schools  to  help  on  boys  from  the  primary 
schools,  and  leaving  exhibitions  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  a university  or  profession,  the 
amounts  of  the  former  to  be  used  only  in  edu- 
cation and  of  the  latter  only  in  education  or 
otherwise  for  the  student’s  benefit — Preston, 
6777-81,  7170-84. 

Should  be  allotted  amongst  the  schools,  and  com- 
peted for  in  a school  examination,  without 
competition  between  schools — Preston,  6926- 
31,7049-58,  7183-4;  Garnett,  10870. 

Should  be  discontinued,  grants  being  given  to 
schools,  which  they  might  if  they  chose  give  to 
the  students  in  prizes.  If  the  exhibitions  be  con- 
tinued, their  value  should  be  reduced  in  the 
lower  grades  — Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald, 
8110-8,  8176-7. 

Should  be  competed  for  only  at  two  periods  of 
the  school  course — (1 ) about  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  Grade ; (2)  a little  after  the  Middle 
— and  should  be  tenable  for  two  years  without 
any  further  test  except  that  of  satisfying  the 
board  that  the  pupil  was  continuing  his  edu- 
cation in  an  approved  school — Molloy,  248, 
388. 

Should  be  for  one  year  only — Delany,  1048-58, 
1222-2a  ; FitzGibbon,  2716  ; Jones,  4715-22; 
Biggs,  7720 ; Comerton,  9546,  9549 ; Henry, 
11694;  Ward,  11810. 

Should  be  divided  into  two  or  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  fixed  percentages,  the  names  of  those 
in  each  class  being  published  alphabetically — 
Murphy,  1743,  1748-50. 

Should  be  given  according  to  merit  shown,  and 
not  according  to  the  number  competing — Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Kelly , 1355 ; Rev.  A.  Murphy, 
1S10a-8,  2056-7  ; Miss  White,  3235-6,  3441- 
6 ; Miss  Mackillip,  9873-5. 

Should  be  divided  into  three  classes — FitzGibbon, 
2764-6  ; Rev.  L.  Healy,  5314. 

Number  of,  should  be  in  all  grades  1 to  20  passes 
— Purser,  535. 

The  number  of,  should  bear  some  relation  to  the 
number  of  students  presenting  themselves  for 
examination — Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald, 
8120-6. 

The  system  of  awarding,  on  a prescribed  number 
of  passes  should  be  retained,  and  the  amounts 
should  be  paid  as  at  present,  though  there 
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Exhibitions  and  Pit i z vs— (continued). 

would  be  no  objection  to  a provision  which 
would  ensure  education  for  the  student  during 
the  next  year— Brennan,  2860,  3103-5,  3114— 
29. 

Retaining — Rev.  L.  Healy,  5380-5. 

Conditions  of,  should  be  easier,  provided  that  the 
student  shows  he  is  continuing  his  education 
— Delany,  1153-4. 

System  of,  should  be  continued — Nicholas,  1601. 

•System  of,  should  be  continued,  if  the  exhibitions 
be  spent  on  education — Rev.  A.  Murphy , 
1819-20. 

Conditions  of,  should  not  compel  students  to  take 
a superior  grade  each  year—  O’Mahony,  7266  ; 
John  Thompson,  8534. 

A student  who  retains  an  exhibition  should  not 
be  debarred,  if  eligible  by  age,  from  competing 
again  in  that  grade— O'Mahony,  7266. 

Prizes  (other  than  Exhibitions) — 

The  money  for,  should  be  given  to  the  heads  of 
the  schools,  and  distributed  by  them  according 
to  their  judgment  and  experience — M alloy. 
226-30. 

Minor  prizes  should  be  abolished,  except  for  com- 
position— Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1809-10. 

Additional  prizes  should  be  given  for  special  sub- 
jects— FitzGibbon,  2666,  2766-7. 

A special  prize  should  be  given  for  science — Fitz- 
Gibbon, 2666. 

A special  prize  should  be  given  for  the  first  place 
in  every  subject — FitzGibbon,  2666  ; Miss 
White,  3239. 

Should  be  increased  in  number — Dods,  5087-8. 

Money  prizes  should  be  replaced  by  book  prizes — 
Graves,  11400-4;  or  bronze  medals — Preston, 

■ 6777. 

Special  prizes  should  be  given  for  excellence  in 
mathematical  and  science  subjects — Comer  ton, 
9485. 

■Commercial  prizes  should  be  increased  in  number, 
and  the  Board  should  try  to  induce  business 
houses  to  give  a preference  for  situations  to 
candidates  holding  commercial  certificates — 
Pyper,  11264. 

Book  Prizes — 

Should,  to  a large  extent,  be  substituted  for  money 
prizes — Purser,  535 ; and  consist  of  important 
books  of  reference — Mahaffy,  760. 

Should  not  be  substituted  for  money  prizes — 
FitzGibbon,  2677. 

Exhibitions  in  Preparatory  Grade — 

Number  of,  is  excessive — Molloy,  197. 

Should  be  discontinued — Purser,  441-3 ; Delany, 
1025-6;  Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1810a;  Comerton, 
9541-2  ; Miss  Mackillip,  9804-5. 

Should  be  discontinued,  a number  of  £10  and 
£5  prizes  being  given  instead — Brennan, 
3012-3. 

Should  be  tenable  for  two  years — O'Mahony, 
7266. 

Should  be  discontinued,  a larger  number  of 
smaller  prizes  being  given  instead  to  all  who 
have  reached  a fixed  standard — Boyle, 
9374-82. 

Exhibitions  in  Junior  Grade — 

Number  of,  should  be  reduced — Molloy,  177,  197  ; 
Delany,  1027-40  ; Nicholas,  1478-84  ; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1810A-8 ; FitzGibbon, 
2557. 

Value  of,  should  be  reduced  to  £10,  save  for  the 
first,  say  fifty,  brilliant  boys — Delany,  1027-40. 

Value  of,  should  be  reduced — Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Healy,  2206. 

Value  of,  should  be  reduced  to  £10 — Dods , 4931, 
5087-9. 


Exhibitions  and  Prizes — ( continued ). 

Number  of,  should  be  reduced,  and  value  of, 
reduced  to  £10 — Comerton,  9543-5  ; Henry, 
11690-3. 

Value  of,  should  be  reduced  to  £10,  and  number 
of,  increased — Miss  Mackillip,  98C6-16. 

Should  be  reduced  in  number,  and  a larger  num- 
ber of  minor  prizes  given — Nicholas,  1478-84. 

Exhibitions  in  Middle  Grade — 

Number  of,  is  not  excessive — Molloy,  197. 

Number  of,  should  be  largely  increased — Delany, 
1041-7  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1811-7. 

Value  of,  should  be  reduced  to  £20 — Dods, 4931, 
5087-9. 

Value  of,  should  be  reduced  and  number  increased 
— Devitt,  5994-6  ; Comerton,  9545  ; (to  £15), 
Miss  Mackillip,  9808-11 ; Henry,  11690-5. 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be  given  in  Middle 
Grade  to  fully  one-third  of  the  students  if  they 
earned  them — Delany,  1046-7. 

£50  Prizes  in  Senior  Grade — 

Number  of,  should  be  increased — Molloy,  197; 
Delany,  1048;  Murphy,  1811-7;  FitzGibbon 
2557  ; Miss  While,  3235. 

Should  be  reduced  to  £40,  graded  prizes  being 
given  in  proportion  to  the  merits — Nicholas, 
1477. 

Value  of,  should  be  reduced  to  £30 — DodsMVil, 
5087-9. 

Value  of,  should  be  reduced,  and  number  in- 
creased— Devitt,  5994-6  ; Comerton,  9545 ; (to 
£25),  Miss  Mackillip,  9810-1  ; Henry, 
11690-5. 

For  the  £50  prizes  should  be  substituted  scholar- 
ships, tenable  at  approved  institutions  for  uni- 
versity education — Delany,  951. 

A few  of  the  £50  prizes  should  be  changed  into 
leaving  scholarships,  to  enable  students  to  con- 
tinue their  course  at  a university  or  high-class 
technical  school — Comerton,  9548-9. 

Exhibitions  awarded  in  Senior  Grade  should  be 
held  in  universities,  or  technical  or  science 
schools  or  colleges — Henry,  11711-3. 

Exhibitions  should  begiven  only  in  Senior  Grade, 
and  for  the  purpose  only  of  providing  free  uni- 
versity or  other  education — Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Foley,  12209-12,  12234-44. 


F 

French : 

See  Languages,  Modern. 


G 

German : 

See  Langu.4  ges,  Modern. 

Grades  : 

Present  number  of,  should  be  retained — Mahaffy, 
658-9,  713-4;  Delany,  978;  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Healy,  2173-5. 

Should  consist  of,  Preparatory  12  to  14 ; Junior, 
14  to  16,  and  Senior,  16  to  18 — Pyper,  11262. 

Should  consist  of  three  only,  if  the  maximum 
limit  of  age  be  reduced  to  17 — Slarkie, 
11551-8. 

Would  have  only  three,  under  15,  16,  and  17 
years  respectively — Leebody,  2309-10. 

Should  consist  of  two  only,  the  course  extending 
over  four  years,  and  there  being  two  examina- 
tions with  inspection  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  inspection  only  for  the  first  two 
years — Abney,  7326-35. 

4 S 
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Grades — ( continued ). 

Should  consist  of  two  only,  Junior  and  Senior, 
the  examinations  being  divided  into  Junior 
pass,  Junior  honours,  Senior  pass  and  Senior 
honours — Biggs,  7497,  7535,  7570-3,  7616-29; 
Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8069-74,  8093-8, 
8230-3. 

Should  consist  of  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior,  the 
ages,  which  would  be  a matter  of  recommenda- 
tion, not  of  compulsion,  being  12  to  14,  14  to 
16,  and  16  to  17 — Joly,  10486-9. 

Should  be,  Preparatory  9 to  12,  subject  only  to 
inspection  ; Junior,  12  to  14,  non-competitive  : 
Middle,  14  to  16,  and  Senior,  16  to  18,  subject 
to  both  examination  and  inspection.  Over- 
age students  should  be  allowed  for  one  year  so 
as  to  permit  classification  by  ability  rather 
than  by  age—  Ward,  11790-818. 

Should  consist  of,  Junior  under  15,  Middle  under 
16,  and  Senior  under  17,  two  years  additional 
in  each  grade  being  allowed  for  pass  candidates 
— IF.  G.  Corolly,  12798-800,  12843-9. 

Two  only  should  be  competitive — Delany,  982—3, 
1008-20. 

Two  years  should  be  allowed  in  Junior,  three 
in  Middle,  and  four  in  Senior  Grade — Daly, 
12630. 

• Preparatory  ;• 

Should  not  be  competitive — Molloy,  246-8, 
Mahaffy,  711-7 ; Delany,  978  ; Nicholas, 
1449-51, 1559-60  ; Rev,  A.  Murphy,  1759-62, 
1883-4;  Biggs,  7570,  7581  ; Comerton,  9541- 
2;  Starkie,  11549-50 ; Inglis,  12022-4,  12120- 
2. 

Should  not  be  competitive  if  retained — Purser, 
441-3 ; Bernard,  4326-8 ; Jones,  4498-9, 
4850;  John  Thompson,  8527—9 ; Macken , 
9014-6  ; 9137-44  ; Miss  Mulvany,  10222  ; 
M‘ Intosh,  10314  ; IF.  G.  Conolly,  12848-9. 

Should  be  discontinued — Purser,  441-3 ; Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1359,  1414-5;  Miss  White, 
3179-82,  3433  ; Dods,  4931,  4989-91 ; Devitt, 
5827,  5923-4,  5975-81  ; Houston,  6228  ; 
Moore,  8409  ; Haslett,  10216  ; Garnett, 
10958. 

To  discontinue,  would  do  much  injury  to  the 
Intermediate  system — Pyper,  11262. 

Should  be  continued,  the  first  year’s  examination 
being  an  entrance  examination  without  ex- 
hibitions, and  with  results  fees  reduced  by 
about  half,  and  the  examinations  for  both  first 
and  second  years  being  easier — Crook,  10846- 

The  pass  in,  should  be  easier — Nicholas,  1449- 
51. 

"Would  be  essential  under  a system  of  inspection 
—Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1759-62,  1883. 

Competition  in,  should  only  be  for  book  prizes 
— Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2173-4. 

Should  not  be  competitive,  but  the  results  should 
be  passes  and  honours,  with  the  names  published 
alphabetically ; and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  small  prizes — FitzGibbon,  2618-9, 2633-7, 
2652,  2697-8,  2747-9. 

Is  an  essential  preparation  for  a good  Inter- 
mediate course,  but  in  it,  the  competition 
should  be  reduced  by  decreasing  the  number 
and  value  of  prizes — Brennan,  2878-9, 
3012-3. 

If  present  age  continued,  should  not  be  com- 
petitive : if  age  raised  one  year  there  should  not 
be  much  competition — Mrs.  Byers,  5623-4. 

Students  should  be  given  at  least  two  years  in — 
Macken,  9014-6. 

There  should  be  two  courses  in,  the  first  year’s 
course  differing  from  the  second  by  including 
only  one  foreign  language — Boyle,  9382. 


Grades — ( continued ). 

The  competition  in,  should  be  reduced  —Shawr 
10037-8. 

Should  be  retained,  an  examination,  at  13  years, 
being  held  of  elementary  school  pupils  in  the 
National  school  subjects,  and  exhibitions  being- 
given,  and  the  examination  at  1 4 years  being 
the  ordinary  Preparatory  Grade  examination — 
Graves,  11405-11,  11462-8,  11474-80. 

The  general  examination  in,  should  only  be  a 
qualifying  one,  but  selected  boys  should  com- 
pete at  centimes  for  exhibitions,  the  examina- 
tion including  practical  tests  in  science — 
Burke,  12483-4. 

Junior  : 

Should  not  be  competitive — Mahaffy,  717-8. 

Middle  : 

Should  be  discontinued — Biggs,  7570-1. 

Senior  : 

The  abolition  of,  would  be  disastrous — Jones, 
4682-3. 

Greek  : 

See  Languages,  Classical. 


H 

History: 

Should  be  a separate  subject — Purser,  440  ; 
Miss  White,  3194,  3210-3,  3924,  3411-2  ; 
Haslett,  10138-9  ; Henry,  11706-8,  11748-50. 
A general  European  history  of  a somewhat 
elementary  kind,  should  be  part  of  the  course — 
Jones,  4639. 

Students  leaving  after  the  Junior  Grade  should 
know  something  of  the  history  of  the  past 
three  centuries — John  Thompson,  8541  ; 
Haslett,  10136-9,  10209-12. 

Cannot  be  taught  properly  under  the  present 
system — Miss  Oldham,  8766-72,  8819-23. 


I 

Inspection  : 

Should  supplement  examination — Molloy,  129- 
30,  210-7 ; Purser,  431-2,  492 ; Mahaffy, 
640,  686-91,  729-30 ; Delany,  1000-7,  1105- 
6,  1286-1305  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1311, 
1339-49,  1374-5  ; Nicholas,  1499-1508, 
1540,  1586-7,  1653-88,  1693-1708;  Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1742-3  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2152  ; 
Leebody,  2262-3  ; 2347-50,  2384-7,  2459-62  ; 
FitzGibbon,  2523-35,  2585,  2621-32,  2667-76, 
2691,  2768-95 ; Brennan,  2815-29,  2896-912, 
2926-8,  2936-52,  3061-71  ; Miss  White,  3183, 
3251-79.  3301-12,  3337-43,  3436-7,  3568- 
73,  3618-48 ; Bodkin,  3902-3,  3929-63, 
4000-28,  4070-80,  4116-8,  4160-205, 4212-7, 
4244-66;  Bernard,  4298-325,  4366-83, 

4412-20,  4425-37,  4459-74;  Jones,  4487-95, 
4539-61,  4575-92,  4601-35,  4640-53,  4723- 
87  ; Dods,  4894-926,  4932-88,  5030-5,  5096- 
131  ; Rev.  L.  Healy,  5151,5200-27,  5241-55, 
5267-90, 5376-9,5391-404  ; Mrs.  Byers,  5414- 
61,  5497-527,  5542-3,  5553-60,  5660-72, 
Devitt,  5758-67,  5780-803,  5882-907,  5931- 
51,  5969-74,  5997-6020  ; Houston,  6045-76, 
6121-4,  6155-68,  6184-95  ; Preston,  6760-6 
6852-77,  6915-35,  6940-7007,  7025-48, 
7089-97,  7185-200,  7235-61  ; Abney,  7316- 
37,  7380-96,  7468-73;  Professor  G.  F.  Fitz- 
Gerald, 8043-59,  8067-82,  8117-9,  8169-75, 
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Inspection — (continued). 

8207-10,  8262-81  ; Speers,  8303,  8327-9 ; 
Moore,  8395-6,  8444-66,  8473-5,  8485-516  ; 
John  Thompson,  8522,  8624-8  ; Macken,  8976- 
9,  8996-9009,  9013-26,  9074-80,  9089-99, 
9128-45;  Comerton,  9563-82,  962U6,  9709- 
13,  9719-21 ; Shaw,  9964-88 ; Haslett, 
10095-100,  10112-4:  Miss  Mulvany,  10222, 
10232-7;  Joly,  10416-29, 10451-7, 10459-70, 
10525-36,  10606-12,  10618-26,  10659-84; 
Garnett,  10856-74,  10919-20,  10945-9 ; 

M‘Neill,  11052-60,  11076-84,  11089-104, 
11199-201,  11219-23  ; Starkie,  11504-9, 
11535-9;  Henry,  11717;  Brother  E.  J. 
Connolly,  11762, 11775-84  ; Ward,  11837-54  ; 
N.  D.  Murphy,  11927-34,  11946-55;  Inglis, 
12031 ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169, 12177-87, 
12264-5,  12268-74,  12279-302,  12312-3 ; 
MissBoyd,  12528-32 ; Daly,  12629-30,12667- 
71;  W.  G.  Conolly,  12798-9, 12866-71  ; Getz, 
12964. 

Should  supersede  examination — C.E.  FitzGerald, 
6382-97,  6431-47,  6503-7. 

Should,  with  a leaving  examination,  supersede 
the  general  examination  for  pass  students — 
Plunkett,  6526-40,  6565-6,  6578-94,  6647- 
51,  6685-8,  6702-38,  6741-3. 

Should  supersede  the  general  examination,  a 
leaving  examination,  however,  being  held. 
—Miss  Oldham,  8707-61,  8776-8,  8796-806, 
8811-8,  8862-906,  8934-44,  8954-60. 

Should,  if  abuses  exist,  be  used  as  a corrective 
to  the  general  examination — Boyle.  9354-6, 
9395-400,  9452-7. 

Should,  if  adopted,  be  limited  to  the  kind  re- 
commended by  the  Secondary  Education  Com- 
mission in  England — Miss  Mackillip,  9765-81, 
9938-58. 

Should  supersede  the  general  examination  as  to 
science,  modern  languages,  ifcc.,  and  be  used 
as  a corrective  to  it  iu  regard  to  other  sub- 
jects— Graves,  11358-73. 

Would  be  impracticable  in  Irish  schools — 
M'Intosh,  10292-305,  10332-53. 

Should  not  be  introduced — Laffan,  12906, 12924. 

Might  be  carried  out  as  under  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commission,  largely  by  written 
questions  as  to  the  programme,  attendance, 
classes,  buildings,  sanitary  arrangements, 
playgrounds,  recreation,  qualifications  of 
teachers  to  teach  modern  languages,  &c.,  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  afterwards  by  per- 
sonal visits  testingthe  accuracy  of  the  replies — 
Crook,  10737-56,  10818-26. 

Would  be  educationally  useful  as  to  modern 
languages  and  science — O'Mahony,  7830—40, 
7968-70. 

Should  not  affect  results  fees,  but  if  instituted, 
should  be  confined  to  the  character  of  the 
schools — Biqqs,  7512-34,  7539-43,  7556-69, 
7637-63. 

Is  preferable  to  a merelv  written  examination — 
Molloy,  129-30. 

Allows  greater  liberty  to  the  teacher — Mahaffy, 
797-8. 

Should  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board — 
Molloy,  150  ; Delany,  1000  ; Dods,  4906-7. 

Should  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  head  inspectors 
— Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1939. 

An  appeal  to  the  Board,  who  would  obtain  a 
report  from  two  head  inspectors,  would  reduce 
- the  objections  to — Nicholas,  1700-8  ; Fitz- 
Gibbon,  2628—32. 

Is  welcomed  by  teachers  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department — FitzGibbon,  2585. 

Might  be  useful  in  ensuring  efficient  teaching  if 
viva  voce  examination  impracticable,  but 
should  not  affect  results  fees — Tyrrell,  3653, 
3658-76,  3697-700,  3708-12,  3770-6. 


Inspection — {continued). 

System  of,  could  be  defeated  by  teachers  who 
wished  to  use  the  easiest  method  of  gaining 
rewards — Tyrrell,  3736-7. 

If  the  religious  difficulty  be  raised  in  reference  to, 
and  prove  insuperable,  the  endowment  should 
be  divided  between  the  two  denominations — 
Molloy,  316—26. 

The  religious  question  has  not  interfered  with, 
under  the  National  Education  Board — Molloy, 
395-8 ; FitzGibbon,  2626-8,  2796-802  ; 

Bernard,  4374-6  ; Comerton,  9621  ; or  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department — Preston, 
7246-61. 

Does  not  believe  that  the  question  of  religion 
would  interfere  with  the  success  of — Dods, 
4908-10,  5062-5  ; Comerton,  9621. 

Objections  to,  would  decrease  on  experience — 
Molloy,  207-9  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1972-3,  2106 
-13. 

Cost  of — Mahaffy , 885-7  ; Miss  White , 3598- 
613  ; Joly,  10564-6. 

Inspectors  : 

Should  see  that  science  subjects  are  taught  prac- 
tically by  means  of  experiments,  and  that  the 
pupils  have  been  made  to  take  part  in  practical 
work — Molloy,  37. 

Should  in  their  inspection  include  all  the  heads 
of  a good  school,  including  buildings,  grounds, 
furniture  and  equipments,  staff,  studies,  teach- 
ing, number  and  classification  of  pupils,  debat- 
ing societies,  music,  gymnasium,  &c — Molloy, 
95,  151-70,  312-3. 

Should  inspect  buildings,  observe  the  character 
of  the  teaching,  examine  every  student  in  sub- 
jects requiring  viva  voce  examination,  and  give 
marks  accordingly — Purser,  432,  493—512, 
520-8,  539-44,  556-8,  561-6,  568-71,  592- 
613a. 

Should  examine  the  pass  students  orally  in  the 
schools,  ascertain  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  inspect  schools  generally  and  in  relation  to 
hygiene,  cleanliness,  &c. — Mahaffy.  640,  690— 
1,  720-3,  802-8. 

Should  be  assisted  by  expert  examiners  in  such 
subjects  as  modern  languages  and  natural 
sciences — Molloy,  95. 

Should  inspect  the  system  of  education  in  the 
schools,  test  the  methods  of  teaching  modern 
languages  and  scientific  subjects,  examine 
laboratories,  examine  orally  the  classes  in  the 
master’s  presence,  or  have  the  master  examine 
them — Delany,  1000-8,  1113,  1180. 

Should  classify  the  schools  after  an  examination 
of  the  students,  not  in  every  subject,  but 
sufficiently  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ing, and  an  inspection  to  test  order  and  dis- 
cipline, appliances,  programme  of  instruction 
given,  &c.,  and  should  recommend  selected 
students  for  further  examination  for  ex- 
hibitions and  prizes — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1343-9,  1353-5,  1359-60,  1391-2. 

Should  inspect  as  to  space,  ventilation,  light, 
school  requisites,  sanitary  arrangements,  time- 
tables, methods  of  teaching  (by  hearing  classes 
taught),  discipline,  punishments,  calisthenics, 
athletics,  hours  of  recreation,  and  school  games. 
The  inspection  should  test  the  teaching  of 
languages  and  science — Nicholas,  1499-508, 
1530-3,  1611-23,  1689-91. 

Should  test,  by  surprise  visits  madeby  thediflcrent 
inspectors  in  rotation,  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  school,  the  buildings,  horarium,  apparatus, 
school  property,  staff,  methods  of  teaching 
(each  class  being  taught  by  its  teacher  in 
presence  of  the  inspector),  and  hold  viva  voce 
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Inspectors — ( continued ).  Inspectors — ( continued ). 


examinations,  not  of  every  pupil,  but  to  the  ex- 
tent of  estimating  the  quality  of  the  school — 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1751-6, 1771-3,  1877,  1881, 
1934-9. 

Should  inspect  educational  appliances  of  every 
kind,  including  school-room  accommodation, 
maps,  books,  physical  apparatus,  time-tables, 
arrangements  for  exercise  and  recreation,  &c. 
Should  hear  the  teachers  examine  classes,  and 
hear  the  pupils  reading.  Should  confer  with 
the  teachers  as  to  the  system  adopted,  and 
should  send  in  reports  to  the  Board  which 
would  qualify  or  disqualify  the  classes  for  the 
written  examination  of  the  year — Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Mealy,  2153-5,  2158-65,  2185-6,  2200-4, 
2221-9. 

Should  test  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  not  by 
a minute  examination  of  the  pupils,  but  by 
a general  inspection.  Should  hear  the  teacher 
teaching  and  examining  his  class,  and  should 
see  that  sciences,  and  languages,  music  and 
other  subjects,  were  properly  taught — Leebody, 
2266-71,  2451-7,  2459-62. 

Should  test  by  oral  examination,  or  other  means, 
that  the  school  is  efficiently  conducted,  that  the 
teachers  are  competent,  that  the  apparatus  and 
appliances  are  sufficient,  that  languages, 
music,  and  science  are  properly  taught,  that 
the  pupils  are  able  to  make  oral  and  practical 
use  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  but  tne 
inspectors  need  not  examine  the  children  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  who  is  best — FitzGibbon, 
2523-44,  2622-4,  2670-2,  2709-15,  2768-95. 

Should  test  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
school,  the  study-hall,  class-rooms,  &c.,  but 
need  not  see  the  teaching  in  operation.  They 
should  hear  the  students  reading  aloud  in  the 
different  languages,  and  should  test  the 
students  in  scientific  and  other  subjects  which 
cannot  be  tested  by  written  examination — 
Brennan , 2815-29,  2899-905,  2928,  2941-52, 
3062-8. 

Should  in  frequent  and  unexpected  visits  test 
the  work  of  the  school  by  calling  up  children 
and  examining  them  orally,  in  order  to  see  that 
languages  and  science  are  properly  taught. 
Should  inspect  the  school  buildiugs,  the  time- 
tables, books,  programmes,  appliances,  &c.,  and 
see  that  there  is  proper  provision  for  recreation 
and  physical  training — Miss  White,  3185-7, 
3255-67,  3301-4,  3324,  3449-50,  3471, 3590- 
5,  3642. 

Should  test  the  teaching  of  science  and  modern 
languages — Henry,  11717. 

Should  see  the  teachers  teaching  and  examining 
the  classes,  and  should  include  in  their  inspec- 
tion the  school  staff  and  their  methods,  the 
courses  followed,  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories, halls  and  appliances,  sanitation,  tic. — 
Bodkin,  3947-52,  4017-20,  4027-S,  4034, 
4070-S0,  4116-8. 

Should  see  that  modem  languages  and  natural 
science  were  properly  taught,  inspect  buildings 
(including  sanitary  accommodation),  equipment 
and  plant,  playgrounds,  dormitories,  Arc.,  and 
see  that  provision  existed  for  recreation,  that 
discipline  was  properly  maintained,  and  that 
the  teaching  methods  were  good — Bernard, 
43S4-6,  4411-7. 

Should  see  by  oral  and  practical  examination, 
and  by  hearing  the  master  teach,  that  science, 
chemistry,  modern  languages,  and  shorthand 
are  properly  taught, — schools  in  which  the  in- 
struction is  unsatisfactory  not  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  for  examination  in  those  subjects — Jones, 
4588-92,  460S-10,  4741-7, 4773-S5,  4866-73. 

Should  examine  school  buildings  as  to  their  sani- 
tary condition,  &c.,  should  test  the  methods  of 


teaching,  and  should  see  that  modern  and 
classical  languages,  shorthand,  science,  &c.,  are- 
properly  taught — Dods,  4896—7,  5019-22, 
5100-31. 

Should  test  the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 
only — Rev.  L.  Healy,  5151,  5224-7,  5379. 

Should  test  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  and 
science  by  examining  the  pupils  and  hearing- 
the  lessons  taught — Mrs.  Byers,  5 51 1-27,5660- 
72;  Devitt,  5760-7,  5780,  5790-800,  58S5-94. 

Should  examine  school  equipments,  see  that  there 
was  proper  provision  as  to  time  and  grounds 
for  recreation,  and  should  examine  the  pupils 
orally  in  all  the  subjects  which  could  not  be 
tested  in  the  school  written  examination,  in- 
cluding the  pronunciation  of  modern  and 
ancient  languages,  scientific  work,  &c. — 
Houston,  6052-65,  6163-6,  6301-16. 

Should  see  the  teacher  teaching  his  class,  and  put 
some  questions  to  the  pupils  to  see  that  the 
teaching  is  efficient,  and  should  examine  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  school  itself  as  to  sanita- 
tion, ventilation,  lighting,  the  seats  and  desks 
used,  the  type  of  books  used,  the  hours  of 
recreation,  study,  itc. — C.  E.  FitzGerald, 
6393-7,  6433-47,  6501-21. 

Should  test  the  work  of  the  teacher  by  examin- 
ing a proportion  of  the  pupils,  and  should  re- 
port as  to  physical  exercise  and  gymnasia,, 
elocution,  &e. — Plunkett,  6527—40,  6566, 
65S3-4,  6648,  6673-4. 

Should  test  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  by 
hearing  the  teachers  in  their  classes  and  exam- 
ining the  pupils,  and  should  report  inefficient 
teachers;  should  see  that  modern  languages 
and  science  were  properly  taught ; should  se& 
that  the  teaching  staff  was  adequate  ; should 
examine  the  buildings  as  to  sanitation,  ventila- 
tion, light,  equipment,  desks,  &c.,  and  should 
ascertain  that  there  was  proper  provision  for 
recreation,  and  that  the  type  of  the  books  used 
was  good — Preston,  6760,  6783,  6943,  6975, 
6991-9,  7187-8,  7208-10,  7235-8. 

Should  see  that  science  was  taught  practically — 
Abney,  7316-26,  7403-4,  7474-6. 

Should,  if  inspection  be  instituted,  examine  build- 
ings as  to  light,  ventilation,  arrangement  of 
desks,  appliances,  &c.,  and  see  that  properly 
printed  books  were  used,  and  that  the  time- 
tables were  satisfactory — Biggs,  7532-4,  7565. 

Should  (a)  examine  school  buildings  as  to  accom- 
modation, sanitation,  &c.,  (b)  look  into  school 
organisation  with  reference  to  time  tables, 
hours  of  study,  equipment,  <fcc.,  and  (c)  con- 
duct examinations  in  practical  subjects  and 
oral  parts  of  languages,  and  inspect  the  methods 
of  teaching  — Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald, 
8052-8,  8265-72 ; John  Tho)npson,  8522, 
S530-2,  8624-8,  S639-43. 

The  majority  of  the  • Dublin  Branch  of  the 
Teachers’  Guild  approves  of  the  inspection 
desexibed  in  preceding  paragraph,  but  per- 
sonally witness  would,  not  in  theory  but  in 
practice,  disapprove  of  (c)  except  in  respect  of 
modern  languages  and  natural  science — 
Moore,  S396-426,  S452-66,  S508-16. 

Should  report  on  the  school  premises,  the  supply 
of  scientific  apparatus,  the  average  number  of 
pupils,  the  percentage  of  examination  successes, 
the  qualifications  and  experience  of  teachers, 
and  the  ability  of  science  teachers  to  handle 
apparatus  skilfully,  and  give  practical  instruc- 
tion, the  order  and  discipline  maintained,  and 
the  teaching  given  to  preparatory  and  under- 
preparatorv  classes,  whom  they  might  examine 
in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  &c. — Speers, 
8303,  S327-9,  8357-62. 
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Inspectors — ( continued ). 

Should  report  on  the  inodes  of  teaching,  which 
they  should  test  by  hearing  the  teacher  teach- 
ing, and  by  asking  the  pupils  a few  questions ; 
and  on  the  school  buildings  as  to  sanitary 
arrangements,  &c. — Miss  Oldham,  8709-23. 

Should  test  the  methods  of  teaching,  particularly 
in  modem  languages,  science,  music,  and  sub- 
jects which  cannot  be  tested  by  written 
examination,  and  report  on  the  teaching 
apparatus,  the  buildings,  &c.,  grading  the 
schools  into  three  classes  — Macken,  8997- 
9006,  9018-26,  9075-8. 

If  abuses  exist,  as  to  over-work,  &c.,  should 
ascertain  it,  and  should  see  if  modern  languages 
are  taught  with  correct  pronunciation — Boyle, 
9452-7,  9463-6. 

Should  test  the  teaching  of  science  and  of  modern 
languages,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
generally,  and  see  that  the  head  master  and 
other  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  suffi- 
ciently qualified—  Comerton,  9563-6,  9579— 
81,  9621-5. 

Should  limit  their  inspection  to  the  kind  recom- 
mended by  the  Secondary  Education  Com- 
mission in  England.  If  inspection  practicable 
in  the  cases  of  science,  modern  languages,  vocal 
music,  drill  and  gymnastics,  it  would  be 
desirable — Miss  Mackillip,  9765-81,  9938-58. 

Should  report  as  to  the  school  buildings,  sanitary 
arrangements,  efficiency  of  staff,  and  methods 
of  teaching,  especially  in  regard  to  modern 
languages,  die. — Shaw,  9974-80. 

Should  examine  school  buildings,  see  that  science 
subjects  and  modern  languages  are  properly 
taught,  that  the  hoursof  work  are  not  excessive, 
and  that  discipline  and  cleanliness  are  attended 
to  — ffaslelt,  10095,  10119-22,  10143-6, 
10173-80,  10199-200. 

Should  report  as  to  school  buildings,  equipment, 
furniture,  ventilation,  light,  temperature, 
sanitation,  &c.,  time  tables,  recreation,  physical 
instruction,  order  and  discipline.  Inspection 
of  methods  of  teaching  would  also  be  desirable, 
but  it  presents  many  difficulties  — Miss 
Mulvtmy,  10222,  10232-7,  10242. 

Should  see  that  the  equipment  for  teaching  science 
is  sufficient,  make  a practical  examination  in 
science  subjects,  and  test  the  teaching  in  the 
' school  by  a limited  examination  of  the  pupils ; 
and  look  into  all  the  matters  which  concern  the 
pupils  both  as  to  mind  and  body — Joly,  10416— 
24,  10469,  10478-80,  10505,  10580,  10618-9. 

Should  see  that  the  school  examinations  were 
properly  conducted,  setting  the  papers,  or 
seeing  them  after  they  had  been  set  by  the  head 
master,  and  should  report  exhaustively  on  these 
examinations,  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  school,  the  playground,  the  arrangements 
for  physical  training,  time-table,  &c.,  and  on  the 
methods  of  teaching  science  in  the  laboratory, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages 
after  hearing  the  classes  taught — Garnett, 
10875-83,  10906-9,  10939-10,  10969-73. 

Two,  should  visit  together,  one  a mathematical  and 
scientific  inspector,  the  other  a literary  and 
classical  inspector ; they  should  be  accompanied 
by  examiners  in  special  subjects,  and  there 
should  be  a sanitary  inspector  to  visit  at 
intervals  of,  say,  two  years — Joly,  10469, 
10478,  10513-6,  10535,  10589-99. 

Should  test  the  methods  of  teaching  by  hearing 
classes  taught  (including  those  not  sent  in 
for  examination),  and  examine  the  students 
orally,  but  only  in  so  far  as  would  enable  them 
to  form  a judgment  on  the  character  of  the 
work  done.  The  inspection  as  to  teaching 
should  include  modern  and  classical  languages, 


Inspectors — ( continued ). 

natural  science,  and  music,  M ‘Neill,  11053, 
11057-8,  11089-95,  11099-101,  11111-4, 
11161-2,  11168-70,  11243. 

If  inspection  introduced,  should  report  as  to  the 
type  and  legibility  of  the  books  used,  and 
deal  with  subjects  such  as  dictation,  reading, 
elocution,  and  conversation  in  foreignlanguages, 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  written  examination 
—Pyper,  11262,  11264,  11328-34. 

Should  test  the  methods  of  teaching  by  hearing 
the  classes  taught,  should  see  that  the  school 
was  properly  equipped  with  apparatus  for 
teaching,  and  that  the  hygienic  arrangements 
and  time-table  were  satisfactory  — Graves , 
11360-3. 

Should  observe  the  actual  teaching  in  all  the 
subjects  of  examination,  especially  science,  and 
should  hear  the  pupils  asked  questions,  or 
should  ask  them  questions,  thus  testing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  modern  and  ancient  languages  ; 
they  might  also  insist  upon  dictation,  and 
should  examine  the  equipment  of  the  schools — 
Starkie,  11504,  11540-8,  11618-20. 

Three  experts,  one  in  classics,  one  in  modern 
languages,  and  one  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  or  the  Assistant  Commissioners  them- 
selves, should  give  the  teachers  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  in  those  branches  and  observe 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  should  see  whether 
the  schools  are  efficiently  conducted  and  have 
all  necessary  appliances — Brother  E.  J.  Con- 
nolly, 11762,  11778-9. 

Should  see  how  all  the  pupils  are  taught,  includ- 
ing all  who  do  not  enter  for  examination, 
whether  within  the  age  limits  or  not.  There 
should  be  general  inspectors  for  the  elementary 
classes,  and  specialist  inspectors  for  modern 
languages,  classics  and  science,  and  a practical 
examination  should  be  held  by  them  in  the 
school  in  natural  science  subjects — Ward, 
11837-40,  11844-50. 

Should  inspect  the  buildings,  premises  and  appli- 
ances, playgrounds,  &c.,  time-tables,  and  should 
test  the  methods  of  teaching  by  having  the 
classes  taught  and  by  examining  a number  of 
pupils.  They  might  be  accompanied  by  experts 
to  examine  in  particular  subjects,  suchas science 
and  modem  languages,  and  might  report  also  as 
to  the  school  library,  debating  society,  means  of 
recreation,  &c. — N.  D.  Murphy,  11927—33, 
11948,  11982-96. 

Should  include  in  their  inspection  a test  of  mental 
arithmetic — Moses,  12158-60. 

Should  inspect  the  schools,  the  laboratories  and 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  should  ascertain 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  and  should  hold 
an  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  in  the 
schools,  testing  the  pronunciation  of  languages, 
and  the  practical  training  in  science — Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12177—87,  12264—5,  12279— 
84,  12291,  12299. 

Should  report  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching,  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staffs  and  their 
remuneration,  and  the  condition  of  the  school 
buildings — Miss  Boyd,  12529-30. 

Should  examine  orally  in  modern  languages, 
chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  The 
inspection  should  be  confined  to  the  work 
done  in  the  class-rooms,  but  should  include 
methods  of  teaching,  the  inspectors  seeing  the 
pupils  taught,  and  hearing  their-  answers  to 
questions — Daly,  12629-30,  12648-9,  12668- 
71. 

Should  inspect  the  school  premises,  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  the  general  organization  and 
general  tone  of  the  school,  observe  the  methods 
of  teaching  by  hearing  the  classes  taught  and 
the  pupils  questioned,  and  should  examine 
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orally  in  modern  languages,  science,  English 
recitation  and  elocution — IF.  G.  Conolly, 
12828-40. 

Should  inspect  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher 
forms,  so  as  to  secure  sound  and  accurate  teach- 
ing, particularly  in  modern  languages — Getz, 
12952,  12964. 

Number  of — Afolloy,  122;  Purser,  562-4; 
Mahaffy , 723-5  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy , 1939  ; 
Mealy,  2159-65;  Dods,  4905-6;  Devitt, 

5937-9  ; Preston , 7239-44;  Biggs,  7559-66  ; 
John  Thompson,  8522  ; Comerton,  9621  ; Johy, 
10478,  10566;  M‘ Neill,  11202. 

Two,  should  act  together — Parser,  499  ; Miss 
White,  3268  ; Plunkett,  6565 ; Miss  Oldham, 
8753 ; Joly,  10469. 

Should  act  with  the  head  teacher  in  inspecting 
and  examining  the  school — Molloy , 128; 
Purser,  501-12,  544;  Delany,  1000. 

Might  act  as  examiners — Bodkin,  4224-8. 

Reports  of,  should  not  be  made  public — Purser, 
502-4. 

Should  include  a number  of  ladies — Miss  White, 
3270,  3543-5  ; Miss  Oldham,  8971-2. 
Qualifications  of — 

Educational  experience  and  natural  intelligence 
rather  than  university  degrees — Molloy,  327- 
37. 

Should  be  highly  qualified  educationists,  having 
passed  examinations  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  studied  systems  of  education 
abroad,  and  taught  for  at  least  two  years — 
Miss  Oldham,  8711-6, 8863-70,  8890-7,  8972. 
Should  have  had  long  experience  of  Irish  schools 
and  know  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  country — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1935-6. 

Should  be  of  distinguished  eminence  and  practical 
experience  in  business — FitzGibbon,  2624, 
2628,  2696. 

Should  pass  a qualifying  examination,  and  have 
spent  at  least  three  years  iri  teaching  in  a good 
school — Miss  White,  3265—6,  3479-84. 

Should  be  of  good  position,  and  have  high 
scholastic  attainments — Plunkett,  6565. 

Some  should  be  experts  of  the  highest  rank  in 
their  different  branches  of  learning — Preston, 
6760,  6943,  6987. 

Should  not  be  experts,  but  should  be  selected 
from  head  masters  of  schools  who  have  estab- 
lished reputations  as  authorities  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education — Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  8128-32,  8272-4. 

Permanent  examiners,  who  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  drawn  from  teachers,  should  act  as 
Inspectors — John  Thompson,  8522,  8526-7 
-■Should  be  experienced  and  prudent — Comerton, 
9623. 

Should  have  had  a school  career,  and  be  given  a 
large  salary — Joly,  10525,  10589-95. 

Intermediate  Education  Commissioners  : 

Number  of,  should  be  increased  to  twelve — 
Delany,  984. 

Should  be  increased  iu  number,  and  include  at 
least  one  Methodist  representative — Nicholas, 
1524. 

Should  carry  their  control  further  than  at  present 
in  respect  to  character  and  conduct  of  schools, 
qualifications  of  teaching  staff,  etc. — Plunkett, 
6526,  6685-8,  6702-12,  6744-53. 

Should  be  empowered  to  vary,  as  they  think  de- 
sirable, the  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Intermediate  Pund  — Plunkett,  6595-608  ; 
Preston,  6936—9;  Abney,  7270-7,  7445—52  ; 
Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8083—7 ; John 
Thompson,  8616,  8678—81  ; Macken,  9081-2  ; 
Comerton,  9635;  Joly,  10517—21;  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Foley,  12169-73 ; Laffan,  12896-9. 


Intermediate  Education  Commissioners  (con.) 

Should  have  a consultative  committee  of  head 
masters  appointed  by  the  headmasters  tliem- 
selves — Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8154-8, 
8258-61  : MTntosh,  10371-8. 

Should  include  a member  practically  experienced 
in  secondary  education — Miss  Midvahi  10222. 

Mi"ht  arrange  with  the  universities  to  prescribe 
courses  for  their  entrance  examinations,  which 
would  enable  teachers  to  prepare  pupils  for 
them  whilst  doing  the  Senior  Grade  work — 
Pyper,  11262. 

Should  divide  the  grant  amongst  educational 
districts — Daly,  12632 ; larger  than  County 
Council  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion— Miss  Boyd,  12510. 

Intermediate  or  Secondary  Education  : 

Includes  all  education  below  the  rank  of  univer- 
sity education  and  above  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion given  in  the  National  schools — Molloy, 
249-58  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169. 

Follows  immediately  after  primary  education 
(which  is  such  education  as  fits  the  man  whose 
life  is  spent  in  unskilled  labour),  and  includes 
technical  education — Mahaffy,  674-85. 

The  distinction  between,  and  high  class  primary 
education  is  that  the  latter  aims  at  purely 
utilitarian  ends,  and  naturally  tends  to  come 
to  an  end  at  a certain  given  point — Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1930. 

There  is  not  such  over-lapping  of,  and  primary, 
as  to  necessitate  additional  precautions — 
Leebody,  2321-3. 

The  system  of,  should  not  include  those  who  are 
fitted  only  for  an  ordinary  elementary  educa- 
tion, or  only  for  manual  training,  and  should 
not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  clever*  boys  to  any  exceptional  attempt  to 
help  on  dull  or  backward  boys —FitzGibbon, 
2610-8,  2687,  2738-40. 

Is  essentially  superior  to  primary  education — 
which  is  the  complete  education  of  those  who 
get  it,  and  usually  limited  to  the  “ three  R’s,” 
and  that  of  a more  or  less  elementary  kind— 
and  essentially  distinct  from  any  form  of  special 
technical  or  scientific  education,  and  leads  first 
to  university  education  and  secondly  to  all 
callings  in  life  which  require  classical  or 
scientific  knowledge  The  key  to  it  ought  to 
be  a knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  at  least  one 
scientific  subject  in  addition  to  arithmetic — 
either  algebra  or  Euclid.  Under  this  Act  how- 
over  if  there  is  to  be  a second  language,  a 
modern  language  must  be  admitted  in  substi- 
tution for  Latin — FitzGibbon,  2659-60,  2736. 

There  is  at  present  no  over-lapping  of,  with  primary 
— Brennan,  2878—9. 

Should  include  classics  and  mathematics  — 
Bodkin,  3822. 

Secondary  education,  as  distinguished  from  Inter- 
mediate, means  the  extension  of  primary  edu- 
cation on  the  lines  of  primary,  as  distinguished 
from  grammar  school  education ; Intermediate 
education  should  exclude  all  under  14  years  of 
age — Devitt,  5826-81. 

Secondary  education  is  distinct  from,  and  not  a 
shorter  stage  of  Intermediate  education — it 
should  be  complete  in  itself,  ending  at  16  or  17, 
while  Intermediate  education  goes  on  to,  say,  18, 
and  is  continued  in  a collegiate  establishment — 
Plunkett,  6526,  6544,  6546-9. 

Should  include  a language  other  than  English — 
Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8226. 

Consists  of  that  portion  of  the  educational  field 
between  the  highest  primary  school  class  and 
the  university  matriculation,  excludes  all 
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Intermediate  or  Secondary  Education — (con.). 

primary,  technical,  and  university  subjects,  and 
is  not  complete  until  it  finishes  in  the  highest 
grade — Laffan,  12891-3,12942-7. 

System  of,  on  the  Continent — Plunkett,  6525-65, 
6675-9,  6683-4,  6744-53. 

Number  receiving,  in  Bavaria  as  compared  with 
Ireland — Graves,  11469—71. 

See  Schools. 


L 

Languages : 

Greater  importance  should  be  attached  to  Com- 
position in — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mealy,  2147-8. 

Prescribed  courses  in,  should  be  shortened  and 
should  not  vary  so  much  from  year  to  year — 
John  Thompson,  8541. 

Classical  : 

The  amount  of  prescribed  work  in  Latin  should 
be  reduced — Purser,  445-8. 

The  examination  papers  in,  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  formal  grammar  and  exceptions,  and  en- 
courage cramming — Purser,  445-50 ; Mahaffy, 
851-4  ; Brennan,  3091—4  ; Miss  White,  3434  ; 
Bodkin,  4111—5;  Jones,  4636-7  ; Ward, 
11869-71. 

Examination  papers  in,  are  too  difficult  for  pass 
students,  but  should  be  more  difficult  for  honour 
students — Purser,  545. 

Would  have  the  present  course  for  Preparatory 
Grade,  a much  longer  course  for  honours  in  the 
Junior,  still  more  in  the  Middle,  and  still  more 
again  in  the  Senior ; would  attach  special  im- 
portance to  translation,  including  unforeseen 
passages,  which  are  absolutely  essential,  but 
would  not  have  a minute  examination  as  to 
details,  for  a mere  pass — Delany,  1070-74A, 
1115,  1120-30,  1273-83. 

The  study  of,  is  the  best  form  of  training  the  in- 
tellect— Delany,  1069,  1074a;  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Mealy,  2150. 

Course  in,  is  badly  arranged — Boyle,  9467-78 ; 
Shaw,  1075-88  ; Maslelt,  10180-6,  10213-5. 

See  Courses. 

The  examination  papers  should  contain  questions 
in  prosody — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mealy,  2146,  2149, 
2218-20. 

Two-thirds  of  the  marks  for,  should  be  assigned 
to  composition  and  the  translation  of  unseen 
passages,  at  least  in  the  Senior  and  Middle 
Grades — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mealy,  2147. 

Would  have  no  prescribed  authors  in,  except  one 
very  short  portion  of  a book — FitzGibbon, 
2580-3. 

The  courses  in  all  the  grades  should  be  about  six 
times  longer  (Senior  Grade  having  perhaps  no 
prescribed  courses)  but  the  examination,  part 
of  which  it  would  be  desirable  should  be  oral, 
should  not  be  so  minute  except  in  a very  small 
portion,  and  should  pay  greater  attention  to 
prosody,  composition,  and  translation  of  “ un- 
seen” passages — Tyrrell,  3653,  3655-7,  3677- 
85,  3694-6, 3702-3,  3725-7,  3738-55,  3764-9, 
3777-8. 

There  should  be  a very  small  portion  of  prescribed 
work  in,  and  more  examination  in  unseen  pas- 
sages— Jones,  4508-20,  4636-9,  4839-43. 

The  best  test  in,  is  unforeseen  passages  and  com- 
position— Devitt,  5725-45. 

The  text-books  in,  are  varied  too  much  and  are 
too  long — Boyle,  9384-5,  9387-90,  9401-8, 
9430, 9467-78. 


Languages,  Classical — (continued). 

There  is  too  much  prescribed  work  in,  for  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  in  which  for  pass,  the  texts 
should  be  considered  as  alternatives — Shaw, 
9991,  10054-6,  10063,  10073-4,  10089-91. 

Are  too  much  taught  from  translations — M‘ Neill, 
11127-50,  11154-60,  11168, 11184-6,  11206- 
13,  11231-56;  Starkie,  11486-517,  11601-3, 
11611-7,  11628-34,  11642-5,  11652-62. 

See  System — Defects  of. 

There  should  be  separate  programmes  in,  for 
honours  and  pass,  and  greater  importance 
should  be  given  to  unseen  passages — McNeill, 
11171-83. 

There  should  be  no  prescribed  courses  in,  in 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  some  indication 
being  given,  however,  as  to  the  extent  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  required.  It  would 
be  difficult  but  advisable  to  apply  thesame  prin- 
ciple in  the  other  grades,  but  some  pre- 
scribed work  might  have  to  be  given  for  pass 
students.  There  should  be  a three  hours’ 
translation  paper  of  “ unseen,”  a three  hours’ 
composition  paper,  but  no  grammar  paper. 
The  examination  should  not  be  so  minute  as  at 
present — Starkie,  11510-1,  11518-34,  11595- 
7,  11604-10, 11615, 11627, 11635-41,  11646- 
51,  11663-79. 

Prescribed  course  in,  should  be  so  long  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  learn  it  by  heart,  or  in 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  there  might  be  no 
prescribed  course  at  all,  and  the  questions 
should  test  general  knowledge  more  than  ab- 
normalities. Should  contain  more  sentences 
for  composition  and  fewer  grammar  questions 
—Henry,  11699-706,  11709. 

Are  taught  by  translations,  but  not  in  the  best 
schools — Henry,  11729-35. 

In  Middle  and  Senior  Grade  there  should  be  no- 
prescribed  courses  in,  or  very  wide  courses,  the 
present  system  placing  students  at  a disad- 
vantage in  regard  to  Trinity  College  entrance 
examinations — W.  G-  Conolly,  12800-17. 

Foreign  : 

The  examination  in,  should  be  more  in  “ unseen  ” 
passages,  no  prescribed  books  being  given  in 
the  higher  grades,  and  less  prescribed  work  in 
the  two  lower  grades — Mahaffy,  794-6,  813, 
846-54,  917-23. 

There  should  be  no  prescribed  work  in — Miss- 
White,  3337, 3491-9. 

More  marks  should  be  given  for  unseen  translation 
— Mrs.  Byers,  5636-9. 

Prescribed  courses  in,  should  be  abolished  except 
in  the  Senior  Grade,  in  which  the  prescribed 
course  should  be  a 1 ong  one  — Biggs,  7504,7546- 
55,  7608-15,  7664-73,  7731-8. 

The  number  of  prescribed  books  in,  should  be 
reduced  so  as  to  give  the  teacher  greater  free- 
dom in  his  teaching — Comerton,  9732-6. 

A smaller  amount  of  matter  should  be  prescribed 
in,  and  more  marks  given  to  “ unseen  ” 
passages — Haslett,  10156-60,  10171-2. 

Course  in,  should  be  reduced — Garnett,  10900-5. 

Modern  : 

Should  be  divided  into  literary  and  commercial 
sides,  each  candidate  taking  up  only  one  side 
— Mahajfy,  814-7. 

German  handwriting  should  not  be  insisted  on  — 
Mahaffy,  889-91. 

Tiie  Board  might  send  expert  linguists  to  the 
schools,  whose  lessons  would  increase  tbeinterest 
of  both  students  and  teachers  in  pronunciation 
— Brennan,  2815. 
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Languages,  Modern — ( continued ). 

There  should  be  no  prescribed  course  in — Jones, 
4508-10,  4638  ; or  it  should  be  considerably 
reduced- -Getz,  12964-72 
The  courses  in,  should  be  shortened,  and  higher 
marks  should  be  given  for  composition — Dods , 
5047-50. 

Method  of  teaching  of — Rev.  L.  Healy,  5386-90. 
Should  be  taught  by  Irishmen  and  irishwomen 
trained  in  them  abroad — Plunkett,  6610,  6680— 

2,  6739-40. 

Are  perhaps  favoured  by  the  examiners — 
O'Mahony,  7935-45  ; Biggs,  7603. 

The  teachers  of,  might  be  required  to  produce 
certificates  of  competence: — Speers,  8303. 

Italian  should  be  marked  on  an  equality  with 
French  and  German — Modem,  9047-8. 
Pronunciation  of,  should  be  attended  to,  and  the 
teaching  of,  tested  by  the  Board  sending  round 
to  the  schools  to  see  if  they  ave  taught  properly 
—M'Iniosh,  10307-11. 

Commercial  portions  of,  should  get  increased 
marks — Pyper,  11269. 

Commercial  course  in,  is,  on  the  whole,  suitable 
— . Pyper , 11283-94,  11335-7. 

Commercial  portions  of,  should  be  discontinued 
— IF.  G.  Conolly,  12796-7. 

Grammars  in,  should  be  prescribed  which  give 
only  what  is  normal  and  essential,  dropping 
the  exceptions  and  niceties  dear  to  examiners 
— Getz,  12964. 

See  Examination,  Inspectors,  and  System 
as  IT  EXISTS. 

Latin  : 

See  Languages,  Classical. 

Logic  : 

Should  be  included  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior 
Grades — Daly,  12630. 

M 

Manual  Instruction  ? 

Workshops  for,  should  be  established  in  connec- 
tion with  both  boys’  and  girls’  schools — Preston, 
6783-4. 

Schools  should  be  assisted  in  obtaining  equip- 
ment for — Haslett,  10139-42. 

Should  be  introduced  in  all  grades — Garnett, 
10921-8,  10941-2. 

Marks  : 

For  the  oral  examination  in  Latin,  would  give. 

about  one-tenth  of  the  total — Purser,  606-9. 
The  reduction  of  the  maximum,  has  not  made  the 
students’  work  lighter — Houston, 6246-52. 
Maximum,  should  be  increased  to  encourage 
science — Speers,  8342-  4. 

Maximum,  should  be  reduced,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  subjects  a girl  may  take — M‘ Neill, 
11106-10. 

Maximum,  should  be  reduced  in  Preparatory 
Grade,  so  as  to  limit  the  number  of  subjects — 
Mahaffy,  715. 

Principle  of  counting — See  Rules — Rule  57. 

Mathematical  Subjects  : 

Papers  in,  in  Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  were 
too  difficult  in  1898 — Brennan,  2840. 

A pass  should  be  given  in  the  amalgamated  groups 
instead  of  in  one  subject — Abney,  7373-8. 
Papers  in,  have  been  increasing  in  difficulty — 
Haslett,  10117;  M‘ Neill,  11068-9. 


Should  be  included  in  Senior  Grade — Leebody , 
2427. 

Should  be  included  in  the  courses  for  boys  and 
gilds — Miss  White,  3208-9,  3411-2. 


Medals  : 

Should  be  given  for  natural  science — Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1806. 

Should  be  given  for  music — Speers,  8364-6. 

For  modern  languages,  should  be  abolished — 
Dods,  5051-5  ; should  be  continued — Rev.  L. 
Healy,  5347-51  ; Mrs.  Byers,  5662-5. 

Should  be  of  bronze — Plunkett,  6565. 


Music: 

Examination  in,  should  not  be  confined  to 
theory — Mahaffy,  329-30 ; Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  8252-7  ; Haslett,  10195-8 ; 
M‘  Neill,  11042-50,  11085-8. 

Text-books  in — Mahaffy,  831-3. 

Should  be  encouraged  by  grants  —Plunkett, 
6566. 

Owing  to  there  being  no  practical  examination  in, 
the  highest  place  in,  may  be  obtained  by  a 
student  who  could  not  play  a note  on  the 
piano — Miss  Oldham,  8737-46,  8839-43. 
Should  be  allowed  as  an  extra  subject  over  the 
maximum  in  the  course — Boyle , 9458-62. 

If  there  were  a large  endowment  for  it,  there 
should  be  a test  for  instrumental  music,  but, 
without  this,  the  test  in  the  theory  of  music 
should  be  abolished — Miss  Mackillip,  9782-90, 
9849-58,  9919-33. 

Should  be  included  in  Preparatory  Grade — 
Miss  Mulvany,  10222,  10281-3. 


N 


Natural  Philosophy  : 

Should  be  divided  into  its  different  branches 
according  to  the  industries  to  which  they  are 
applicable — Abney,  7400-2  ; Comerton,  9558. 
See  Science  Subjects. 


Needlework  : 

Should  be  included  in  the  separate  course  for 
girls — Nicholas,  1525,  1547-9. 

Should  not  be  included — FitzGibbon,  2725  ; 
Miss  White,  3230,  3384-6. 


0 


Over-age  Students  : 

Should  be  admitted  to  examination— Mahaffy, 
661-73  ; Jones,  4733-6  ; for  3 years— Fitz- 
Gibbon, 2612-8,  2738-40  ; for  2 years— 
O'Mahony,  7266,  7781-7  ; Macken,  8992  ; 
Boyle,  9366-7  ; Daly,  12633-45,  12704-11  ; 
for  1 year — John  Thompson,  8533-4. 

Should,  within  two  years,  be  allowed  to  enter 
once  for  examination  in  a grade,  but  not  to 
compete  for  prizes — Delany,  1065-7. 

If  the  present  pass  standard  be  reduced,  should  be 
admitted  for  one  year,  the  results  fees  re- 
maining as  at  present — Brennan,  3034. 

See  Ages. 
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Pass  : 

See  Rules — 32,  36-9. 


Primary  Education  : 

See  Intermediate  Education  and  Schools. 


Primary  School  Pupils  : 

See  Grades,  Preparatory. 

Physical  Education  : 

Grants  should  be  given  to  schools  properly  pro- 
viding for — Plunkett,  6566. 


R 

Results  Fees  : 

The  system  of,  has  a raison  d’etre  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  compulsory  education, 
which  it  has  not  in  England  or  Scotland,  and 
it  should  not  be  even  weakened — FitzGibbon, 
2491-522. 

The  bulk  of  opinion  is  totally  adverse  to — Laffan, 
12895. 

Should  continue  to  be  paid  on  the  annual  ex- 
amination (including,  however,  viva  voce  tests), 
and  not  be  affected  by  inspection — Tyrrell, 
3653,  3667-76,  3731-3. 

Should  continue  to  be  given  on  the  general  ex- 
amination — O'Mahony,  7830-40  ; Biggs, 
7512-4,  7544-5,  7592-9,  7637-63,  7720-30 ; 
Miss  Mackillip,  9765-81,  9938-58  ; Shaw, 
9964-88 ; Crook,  10772-9, 10834  3 Miss  Boyd, 
12528-32. 

Should  for  a time  be  paid  on  the  results  of 
examination  and  inspection,  but  should 
ultimately  be  paid  on  inspection  alone — 
Plunkett,  6589  - 94,  6647-51,  6713  - 38, 
6741-3. 

Should  be  replaced  by  an  attendance  grant,  with 
the  class,  not  the  pupil,  as  the  unit,  the 
amount  of  which  should  for  the  present  depend 
on  the  results  of  examination  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  inspectors,  though  in  ar.  ideal 
system,  and  ultimately,  it  might  depend  on 
inspection  alone — Preston,  6760,  6852-77, 
6915-35,  6940-7007,  7025-48,  7089-97. 

Should  be  superseded  by  grants  based  on  inspec- 
tion and  school  examination — Molloy,  95-9, 
112—5  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1339-49,  1372-3 ; 
1386-96,  1408-12  ; Miss  White,  3183-9a, 
3252,  3271-9,  3305-12,  3326-8,  3338-51, 
3436-7,  3451-3,  3568-73,  3618-48;  Bodkin, 
3795-800,  3816-7,  3913,  3936-7,  3953-63, 
4000-28,  4033-48,  4133-42,  4160-205  ; Ber- 
nard, 4298-325,  4366-83,  4425-37  ; Houston, 
6045-76, 6155-68, 6184-95, 6229-30, 6317-52 ; 
C.  E.  FitzGerald,  6382-97,  6431-47,  6503-7  ; 
Joly,  10468-9,  10525-36,  10606-12,  10618- 
26,  10659-84;  Garnett,  10866-8,  10884-93  ; 
W.  G.  Conolly,  12798-9,  12834-6,  12853-61, 
12866-71. 

Are  three  times  too  high  for  individuals,  and 
should  be  replaced  by  capitation  grants  on  all 
the  pupils,  provided  the  school  is  efficiently 
tested  by  inspection — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1738- 
42,  1751-2,  1874-84,  1990-7,  2066-91. 

Should  be  supplemented  by  graduated  premiums 
for  special  or  general  efficiency  on  the  report  of 
an  inspector,  a penalty  being  imposed  if  the  in- 
spector reported  anything  notably  wrong — 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2153,  2187-90. 

The  ideal  system,  however,  would  be  an  endow- 
ment for  the  school,  the  governors  of  the  school 
selecting  their  own  course,  and  offering  then- 
own  prizes  in  their  own  way — Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Healy,  2157. 


Results  Fees — ( continued ). 

Should  ultimately  be  superseded  by  grants  based 
on  the  number  of  students  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  as  shown  by  inspection — Lee- 
body,  2272-8. 

Submission  to  inspection  should  be  a condition  of 

. obtaining — Purser,  516-8,  567-71  ; Mahaffy, 
645,  686-93 ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1855-6  ; 
FitzGibbon,  2523-32 ; Rev.  L.  Healy,  5223-7 
5267-90,  5391-404. 

Should  be  given  on  the  general  examination,  but 
additional  grants  should  be  given  on  inspection 
— Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  11762,  11775-84. 

Should  be  diminished  on  unsatisfactory  reports 
by  inspectors — Delany,  1103-7,  1107-13, 
1131—6,  1172;  Nicholas,  1555-8,  1586-7; 
Dods,  4898-904,  4950-7,  4932-88,  5028-9; 
Mrs.  Byers,  5414-61,  5497-527,  5553-60, 
5572-90,  5660-72;  Devitt,  5758-67,  5790- 
803,  5881-907,  5921-2,  5931-51,  5969-74, 
5997-6020  ; Moore,  8427-30  ; John  Thompson, 
8522;  Haslett,  10095-100,  10112-4,  10143-6. 

Should  be  given  on  inspection  if  inspectors  who 
would  inspire  confidence  could  be  obtained — 
Dods,  4967-72. 

Should  be  given  in  part  on  inspection — Purser, 
431,  433-7,  513-9,  567-71  ; Macken,  8976-9, 
8996-9009,9013-26,  9074-80,  9089-99,  9128- 
45  ; Comerton,  9563-70,  9579-81,  9709-13  ; 
9719-21;  M'Neill,  11052-60,  11076-84, 

11089-104,  11162,  11199-201,  11219-23; 
Starkie,  11504-9,  11535-9,  11621-3;  Ward, 
11841-6. 

To  give,  on  the  general  examination,  using  inspec- 
tion as  a check,  and  varying  the  amounts  of, 
accordingly,  would,  while  not  being  the  ideal 
system,  have  a beneficial  effect — Molloy,  141-9, 
217-25,  237-44,  260-311,  370-7 ; Miss  While, 
3278-9,  3308-12;  Bodkin,  3976-87;  Bernard , 
4298-325,  4366-83,  4411-20,  4425-37, 

4459-74. 

Should  depend,  in  addition  to  written  examina- 
tion, on  inspection  and  oral  examination— 
FitzGibbon,  2519-20,  2523-44,  2594-609, 
2673-6,  2694-6,  2709-15. 

Should  not  be  given  to  any  school  in  subjects 
such  as  languages,  shorthand,  or  science,  in 
which  the  fulfilment  of  prescribed  conditions  is 
neglected — Brennan,  2826-9,2906—12, 2926-8, 
2939-52,  3072-84;  Jones,  4487-95,  4539-61, 
4575-92,  4601-31,  4723-87. 

Should  be  based  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course  on  inspection  only,  and  for  the  second 
two,  on  the  general  efficiency  of  the  students  as 
shown  by  examination,  and  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  schools  as  shown  by  inspec- 
tion— Abney,  7334-7,  7468-73. 

Should  be  superseded  by  a capitation  grant  based 
on  the  results  of  inspection  alone  as  to  students 
under  14  or  15,  and  on  the  combined  results 
of  inspection  and  examination  as  to  students 
over  that  age — the  amount  should  be  decided 
on  an  average  of  three  years,  and  should  be 
varied  every  three  years — Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  8043-6, 8067-82, 8118-9,  8169-75, 
8178,  8275-81. 

Fixed  grants  equal  to  one- third  of  a five  years’ 
average  should  be  given,  the  balance  of  their 
fees  to  be  based  on  the  present  general  exami- 
nation, and  no  grants  being  given  for  science 
teaching  to  schools  where  the  inspector  re- 
ported the  teaching  not  to  be  practical — 
Speers,  8303,  8327-9. 

Should  be  superseded  by  grants  paid  on  inspec- 
tion only — Miss  Oldham,  8707-8,  8811-8, 
8862-906,  8934-44,  8954-60. 

Should  continue  to  be  awarded  on  examination, 
but  if  abuses  exist,  should  be  affected  by  the 
4 T 
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Results  Fees — (continued). 

results  of  inspection.  A mount  of,  should  be  in- 
creased for  correct  pronunciation  of  modern 
languages — Boyle , 939:1-400,  9463-6, 

Should,  for  science,  where  taught  practically,  be 
superseded  by  an  attendance  grant  based  on 
an  inspector’s  report  as  to  efficiency,  and  irre- 
spective of  examination — Comerton,  9563-70. 

. A school  in  a district  well  supplied  with  schools, 
which  is  reported  by  an  inspector  as  inefficient, 
should,  after  a warning,  and  a neglect  to  pro- 
vide a remedy,  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
— Shaw,  9983-8. 

Should  be  paid  per  head,  not  per  subject  on  the 
results  of  the  written  examination,  but  no 
school  should  be  eligible  for,  until  an  inspector 
has  reported  it  as  efficient — Miss  'Mulvany, 
10222,  10232-7. 

Should  be  withheld,  in  part  or  wholly,  from 
managers  guilty  of  professional  misconduct — 
Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

Should,  in  respect  of  mathematics,  classics, 
English,  &c.,  be  paid  on  the  general  examina- 
tion, subject  to  the  inspector’s  report,  and  in 
respect  of  science,  modern  languages,  &c.,  be 
based  on  the  number  of  classes,  the  atten- 
dances and  the  inspector’s  report — Graves, 
11364-9. 

Should  be  superseded  by  an  attendance  grant 
conditional  on  a certain  percentage  of  the 
pupils  passing  the  examination,  an  additional 
grant  being  given  on  the  school  being  declared 
efficient  by  the  inspector — N.  D.  Murphy, 
11946-55,  11966-72. 

Should  be  replaced  by  a capitation  grant  based 
on  inspection  and  school  examination,  the 
schools  being  divided  into  three  classes,  no 
school  without  the  Senior  Grade  being  included 
in  the  first  class,  and  no  school  without  a 
' Middle  Grade  to  be  included  in  the  second 

class — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12268-74,  12279- 
302. 

Should  be  superseded  by  grants  based  on  ex- 
amination and  inspection — Daly,  12686-95. 

To  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  work  of  a school, 
taking  into  account  its  appliances,  staff,  and 
teaching,  would  be  the  ideal  system,  but  it 
would  not  be  practicable — Nicholas,  1632-3, 
1653-88. 

In  the  higher  grades,  higher  fees  should  be  paid 
than  in  the  lower  grades — Rev.  A.  Murphy, 
1997. 

Should  be  as  liberal  as  possible  for  pass— the 
excess  should  be  given  if  a student  rises  from 
pass  to  honours  in  a grade — Biggs,  7622-6, 
7620-30. 

Are  too  small  compared  with  amounts  paid  to 
students,  and  should  be  increased  to  the  point 
at  which  a school  would  be  efficient — Comerton, 
9533-41. 

Should  be  increased  by  capitation  grants  to 
teachers — Miss  Boyd,  12510. 

Should  bo  the  same  for  all  pass  students  in  the 
same  grade — Molloy,  88a -89,  370. 

Should  not  be  uniform  in  the  same  grade, 
irrespective  of  the  subjects  taken  up — Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1796—803. 

Should  be  the  same  for  pass  and  honour  students 
— Starkie,  11559-63. 

Should  vary  according  to  the  percentage  of 
passes  in  the  classes — Delany,  1003-4,  1135-6. 

Should  be  used  for  educational  purposes — Ward, 
11867-8. 

Should  in  part  be  devoted,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Board,  to  remedying  defects  in  the  schools 
— Jones,  4861-6  ; John  Thompson,  8522. 


Results  Fees — ( continued ). 

The  use  of,  by  the  managers  should  be  limited  by 
the  Board — Crook,  10774—9,  10797-803. 

Should  be  used  largely  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
staffs  of  schools — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley , 12169,. 
12303-9. 

Should  be  paid  for  a student  only  once  in  any 
grade — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1780, 

Should  be  paid  only  once  in  a grade  for  a pass — 
Houston,  6093. 

Should  be  paid  more  than  once  in  a grade  if 
the  teacher  considers  it  advisable  not  to  send 
the  student  on  at  once  to  a higher  grade — 
Joly,  10538. 

Should  be  paid  only  three  times  for  one  student 
during  his  entire  course,  and  only  once  in  the 
same  grade — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1370, 1408— 
12. 

Over-age  students  should  not  be  paid  for — 
Mahafy,  661-73  ; should  be  paid  for  in  full 
— Nicholas,  1453-5;  Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1777- 
8;  O'Mahony,  7266,  7781-7;  Boyle,  9367; 
Daly,  12633-45. 

To  discourage  touting,  portion  of,  should  be  given 
to. the  school  in  which  the  student  obtained  his 
elementary  training — Daly,  12632. 

Portion  of,  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  im- 
pounded until  it  was  seen  whether  the 
student  was  simply  earning  fees  or  looking  out 
for  an  education — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1990-1. 

Results  of  Examinations: 

It  would  be  desirable  not  to  publish  the  names  of 
schools  to  which  successful  students  belong,  or 
the  marks  obtained  ; and  better  still,  not  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  successful  students 
at  all,  but  to  furnish  them  to  the  heads  of 
the  schools — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1744-8,  1804, 
2049-54. 

Pamphlet  of,  should  contain  only  the  lists  of 
exhibitioners  and  prizemen,  further  informa- 
tion being  sent  to  the  school  managers — Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2184. 

The  publication  of,  with  the  figures,  is  useful,  and 
should  be  continued — FitzGibhon,  2546-7, 
2634-46,  2757-61  ; Brennan,  2961-2  ; Rev. 
L.  Healy,  5295-308 ; Devilt,  5956-60,  6031—9  ; 
John  Thompson,  8543,  8617-20,  8648-51  ; 
Miss  Mulvany,  10222 ; Brother  E.  J.  Connolly, 
11771. 

Publication  of,  should  be  expedited — Brennan , 
2962-74,  3042-53. 

The  pamphlet  of,  should  contain  the  numbers,  but 
not  the  names  of  the  students,  or  the  results 
should  be  furnished  privately  to  the  school 
managers — Miss  White,  3161-73,  3504-16  ; 
Macken,  9010-1  ; Comerton,  9494-509, 
9641-4. 

Form  of  publication  should  be  changed — Daly , 
12764-5. 

Form  of  publication  of,  should  be  changed,  the 
names  of  schools  not  being  given — Dodsr 
5056—9  ; Houston,  6192,  6269—75. 

Should  not  be  published,  but  furnished  privately 
to  school  managers  and  students — O'Mahony , 
7265,  7849-52. 

Should  not  be  published — W.  G.  Conolly,  12798. 

Of  passes  and  prizes,  should  be  published  simul- 
taneously— John  Thompson,  8672-4. 

. Should  not  be  published,  if  this  would  lessen  the 
competition — Miss  Mackillip,  9871-2. 

In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  names  might  be 
published  without  marks — Shaw,  9991-8, 
10039-49. 

Of  the  pass  students,  only  the  examination 
numbers  should  be  given,  the  exhibitioners 
being  given  in  order  of  merit  without  marks, 
or  divided  into  two  classes  and  printed  alpha- 
betically— Ilaslett,  10148-55. 
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Results  of  Examinations — ( continued ). 

The  names  of  pass  students  should  be  given 
alphabetically  without  marks,  of  honour  stu- 
dents alphabetically  in  two  or  three  classes 
without  marks — & 'tarkie,  11573-82,  11589- 
94. 

Rules  : 

10.— Mahaffy,  761-72,  868 ; Delany,  996. 

20-8.— The  May  notice  might  contain  a statement 
as  to  whether  the  student  intended  to  compete 
for  honours  or  sought  a pass  only — Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Healy,  2167-9;  Leebody,  2140-5; 
Bernard , 4336-8  ;’  Biggs,  7498-501,  7535-8; 
Boyle,  9364-5  ; N.  D.  Murphy,  11936-44. 

29. — -Mahaffy,  777-86,  825-8. 

•32  (a). — 25  per  cent,  in  an  exhibition,  35  or  40  in  a 
pass  paper,  Molloy,  200-1. 

25  per  cent,  in  the  present  papers,  about  45  in 
a pass  paper — Purser , 536-8. 

•33£  on  a pass  paper  or  on  the  pass  side  of  a 
combined  paper : the  present  standard  is  too 
high — Leebody,  2328-33,  2430-43. 

-50  per  cent,  on  merely  pass  questions — Brennan, 
2885-91 ; Devitt,  6027 ; Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  8060-1. 

Between  30  and  50  per  cent,  on  pass  questions 
— Houston,  6286-9. 

40  per  cent,  on  pass  questions — Comer  ton,  9596  ; 
Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

■(b). — Should  be  20  per  cent,  in  prose  com- 
position only — Ml  Neill,  11154-60. 

Should  be  a percentage  in  composition  and  trans- 
lation— Starkie,  11534. 

33.— Is  in  principle  a good  rule — Rev.  A.  Murphy, 
1784-6. 

36-9. — In  preparatory  grade  one  language  only, 
viz.,  English,  should  be  compulsory — Leebody 
2307,  2318. 

In  all  grades  a pass  should  be  obtained  for 
English,  one  other  language,  and  any  other 
two  subjects,  or  if  the  maximum  marks  re- 
tained as  at  present,  domestic  economy  and 
botany  should  get  500  marks  each — Mrs.  Byers, 
5413. 

Girls  should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  English,  one 
other  language,  and  two  other  subjects,  irres- 
pective of  marks — Miss  Mackillip,  9901-6. 

Four  subjects  for  pass  are  sufficient — Daly, 
12682—3. 

57. — Mahaffy,  818-9,  869-82  ; Brennan,  2892, 
2918,  2933,  2985-94,  3095-102. 

Approve  of — Purser,  582-7  ; Rev.  L.  Healy 
5352-6  ; Inglis,  12128-36. 


s 

Schools : 

Refusing  to  teach  pronunciation  of  modern  lan- 
guages, should  not  be  recognised — Molloy, 
389-90. 

Country  schools,  unsanitary  condition  of—  Henry, 
11743-7. 

Should  be  divided  into  : — Class  A,  schools  pro- 
viding a whole  course  of  education  from  the  pri- 
_ mary  school  to  the  threshold  of  the  university ; 
Class  B,  schools  providing  a secondary  educa- 
tion that  came  up  half-way,  say,  to  the  middle 
grade,  and  receiving  lower  rewards  than  Class 
A ; and,  if  necessary,  Class  C,  though  two 
should  be  sufficient,  with  ages  12  to  18,  and  12 
to  16.  The  attendance  should  be  15,  though, 
with  sufficient  proof  of  good  work,  it  might 
be  reduced  to  12,  a Senior  Grade  boy  counting 
•as  three,  and  a Middle  Grade  as  two.  There 


Schools  (continued). 

should  be  for  each  a programme  recognised  by 
the  Board,  and  proof,  by  the  number  passing 
examinations,  as  to  the  work  done — Delany, 
948,  962-71,  985-95,  1021-2,  1166-79, 

12 14-8 a. 

Might  be  sub-divided  into  classical,  scientific, 
and  modern,  according  to  the  courses  proposed 
— Delany,  962,  1000. 

Should  supply  to  the  Board  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  complete  lists  of  students,  classified 
and  giving  ages  and  subjects  taught — Delany , 
1000. 

Definition  of,  should  not  be  altered — M'Intosh , 
10354-6. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  should  be 
forty  who  were  going  in  for  the  Intermediate, 
and  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  for 
a school  not  reported  as  efficient  by  the 
inspector — Nicholas,  1499-503,  1589-94, 

1597-8,  1602-6. 

The  definition  of,  should  include  capacity  for 
doing  Intermediate  work,  including  all  grades 
up  to  the  Senior,  and  an  actual,  attendance  of 
thirty  students  for  Intermediate  work. 
Conditions  should  be  made  which  would  pre- 
. vent  any  school  except  a bona  fide  IntermeJiate 
school  getting  any  grant  at  all — Rev.  A. 
Murphy,  1822-30,  1902-11,  1920-3,  1979-83. 
The  definition  of,  should  continue  to  allow  the 
payment  of  results  fees  tor  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  go  further  than  J unior  Grade — Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2179-83. 

The  restrictions  as  to  equipment,  teachers,  &c.,  of, 
should  be  less  stringently  enforced  in  country 
districts  than  in  large  centres.  The  definition  of, 
should  include  schools  imparting  rudimentary 
knowledge  as  part  of  the  whole  Intermediate 
education  of  its  students — FitzGibbon,  2567- 
7a,  2672,  2692-3,  2709-15,  2735-6,  2742. 
Definition  of,  should  include  the  necessary 
primary  or  elementary  department  which  is 
preparatory  to  Intermediate  education.  The 
attendance  should  be  of  twenty  students,  not 
under  13  and  not  over  18  years  of  age,  without 
conditions  as  to  grades — Brennan,  2923-5, 
3035-7. 

Definition  should  not  include  any  school  in  which 
Latin  and  mathematics  are  not  taught,  and 
should  exclude  schools  in  whicli  only  one  pupil 
passed — Miss  White,  3351,  3538-42. 

Efficient  small  schools  should  be  encouraged,  but 
some  small  schools  are  so  inefficient  that  the 
education  they  give  is  not  worth  paying  for — . 
Dods,  5036-46. 

A second  school  should  not  be  recognised  in 
country  places  where  one  is  already  doing  good 
work  and  the  second  school  is  not  really 
needed — Mrs.  Byers,  5528-41. 

Should  fulfil  requirements  as  to  buildings, 
equipment  and  facilities  for  education.  The 
limit  of  ten  pupils  is  too  low — Houston,  6178 
-83. 

Should,  besides  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  English,  elementary  mathematics, 
and  drawing,  also  give  instructions  in  one  or 
more  foreign  languages  and  in  one  or  more 
science  subjects,  and  the  annual  fees  should 
exceed  a certain  amount,  say,  £2  per  head — 
Preston,  6783,  6789,  6852,  7093-9. 

Should  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  easy  rates 
for  building  and  equipment  purposes — Preston, 
6789;  Ilaslett,  10125-34,  10187-91,  10201-5; 
Miss  Mulvany,  10244-53,  10277-80,  Graves , 
11374-6. 

The  Board  might  get  four  or  five  gentlemen  to 
act  as  managers  of  each,  for  control  purposes 
— Preston,  6865-77. 

4 T 2 
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Schools — ( continued ). 

Might  include  students  from  10  up,  but  should 
have  a certain  proportion  in  the  higher  classes. 
It  would  be  desirable  that  the  modern  side  and 
the  university  side  should  not  be  divided  into 
different  schools — Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald, 
8075,  8171,  8202-6. 

Should  present  for  examination  40  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  students  each  year — Speers,  8303. 

A primary  school  is  one  organised  mainly  to 
teach  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  geography  to  the  children 
of  labourers,  artisans,  and  the  lower  middle 
classes  at  very  low  rates  or  free;  a secondary  or 
intermediate  school  is  one  organised  to  teach 
English  thoroughly,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
French,  German,  &c.,  modern  science,  drawing, 
painting,  domestic  economy,  music,  &c.,  to  the 
youth  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  at  sub- 
stantial fees,  and  to  clever  and  ambitious 
children  of  the  humbler  classes — Speers,  8303. 

Definition  of,  should  exclude  any  school  which 
does  not  satisfy  the  inspectors — John  Thompson, 


Schools — ( continued ). 


difficulty  of  the  position  of  the  school,  and  also 
a grant  for  the  increase  of  the  teaching  staff— 
Palv,  12650-6,  12727-34. 

Small  schools  which  are  needed  in  poor  districts- 
should  be  assisted — W.  G.  Conolly,  12862-3. 

Should  be  one  at  which  a boy  might  obtain  the 
necessary  instruction  which  would  enable  him 
to  obtain  a sizarsliip  in  Trinity  College  or  to 
pass  the  preliminary  examination  of  an 
ecclesiastical  college,  such  as  Maynooth— 
Laffan,  12893. 

The  Board  should -see  in  what  localities  schools 
are  wanted,  should  encourage  the  foundation 
of  day  schools  there,  and  should  endow  them 
with  minimum  grants  of  ,£100  a year,  supple- 
menting these  grants  where  the  schools  are 
well  conducted  and  guarding  them  by  the 
conscience  clause.  Schools  in  large  towns  or 
in  localities  capable  of  supporting  them,  or  in 
receipt  of  endowments,  should  not  receive  any 
assistance — Laffan,  12893-900, 12902, 12906- 
25.  12934-7. 


8675-7. 

Should  adequately  teach  a majority  of  its  pupils 
mathematics,  classics,  and  physical  science  — 
Miss  Oldham,  8786-810,8911—6,  8951-4. 

A school  which  is  not  equipped  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  Senior  Grade,  should  not  be 
deemed  in  the  full  sense  an  Intermediate 
school.  The  definition  of  an  Intermediate 
girls’  school  should  not  include  any  school 
which  does  not  teach  . French  to  four-fifths  of 
the  pupils  within  the  Intermediate  limits  of 
age — M‘ Neill,  11061. 

Should  give  a first-class  liberal  education  up  to  a 
university,  a profession,  the  Civil  Service,  or  a 
commercial  avocation — Brother  E.  J.  Connolly, 
11771. 

Should  be  an  educational  institution  (not  being  a 
National  school)  which  can  satisfy  the  Com- 
missioners, through  their  inspectors,  that  it  has 
a staff  fully  qualified  to  give  Intermediate 
education  — 1 Yard,  11790. 

Small  struggling  schools  in  isolated  districts, 
which  are  needed,  and  which  are  seen  by  the 
inspector  to  be  efficient,  should  be  aided  by 
grants  of  £100  each  ; small  schools  which  are 
not  needed,  and  which  are  only  weakening  the 
other  schools,  should  be  discouraged.  The 
minimum  attendance  should  be  raised  from  10 
to  15— A.  D.  Murphy,  11912-7,  11962-5, 
11973-5,  12008-14. 

Special  grants  for  better  teaching,  equipment, 
<fcc.,  and  loans  for  building  should  be  given  to 
small,  struggling  schools  in  localities  where 
they  were  needed,  the  minimum  attendance  in 
such  cases  being  20  or  25,  and  a certain  num- 
ber of  teachers  with  prescribed  qualifications 
being  insisted  on — Most.  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12196— 
201,' '12213-29, 12245-63, 12275-8, 12321-30. 
Portion  of  the  Intermediate  grant  should  be  used 
to  assist  in  the  building  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings  and  teachei-s’  residences  in  districts 
where  they  are  needed,  the  grants  to  bo  con- 
ditional on  local  contributions — Miss  Boyd, 
12510-2,12540-56,12567-73. 

Should  be  one  (not  a National  or  equivalent 
school),  in  which  a number  of  pupils  are 
efficiently  taught  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  physical  science.  The  limit  of  10  as  to 
attendance  is  convenient — Daly,  12621-8, 
12672-81,12684-5,12743-51. 

Small  schools  which  are  needed  in  poor  districts 
should  be  assisted.  If  the  Board’s  inspector 
found  that  the  school  was  doing  good  work,  a 
grant,  partly  depending  on  the  written  examina- 
tion and  partly  on  inspection,  should  be  made  : 
an  extra  grant  should  be  given  because  of  the 


Science  and  Art  Department  ; 

Owing  to  the  rules  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board,  schools  find  it  impossible  to  work 
in  connection  with — Preston,  6760,  6766. 
6832,  6839-47,  7128-39;  O'Mahony, 

7966-73  ; Abney,  7309  ; John  Thompson , 
8644-5. 

Description  of  its  work  — Preston,  6760-72, 
6783  6789,  6825-51,  6941-50,  6968-71, 

7001-5.  7008-24,  7100-2,  7140-63,  7201- 
34,  7245-61  ; Abney,  7267-93,  7409  ; John 
Thomjyson,  8536-9  ; Comerton,  9502-5,  9550. 

The  Intermediate  Education  Board  should  act 
as  the  local  authority  for  Ireland  representing 
local  effort,  so  as  to  enable  Irish  schools  to 
obtain  its  grants — Preston,  6852-5,  7150-3  ; 
Abney,  7302-8,  7402-3,  7440-4  ; John 

Thompson,  8536-9. 

Cost  of  examination  under,  compared^  with  that 
of  Intermediate  Board — Abney,  7345—65. 

Prevented  Intermediate  schools  working  under 
it  by  the  rule  that  they  should  be  regarded  as 
endowed  schools  — John  Thompson,  8537—8, 
8644-7,  8652-5  ; by  the  rule  under  which 
results  fees  would  not  be  paid  for  a pass  in 
elementary  science  subjects — Pyper,  11262; 
Burke,  12445-7. 

The  Intermediate  Education  Board  should  have 
control  of  the  Irish  share  of  the  grant  for— 
Joly,  10474-7  ; Burke,  12476-7. 

Future  disposal  of  the  funds  of,  in  Ireland — 
Graves.  11416-25. 


Science  Subjects  : 

Should  receive  greater  encouragement — Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  1331;  Leebody,  2296-9;  C.  E. 
FitzGerald,  .6400-6,  6475-7  ; Plunkett,  6544- 
5 ; Abney,  7477-80  ; Macken,  8993-5  ; Boyle, 
9369-71  ; Burke,  12447  ; Daly,  12631, 12646- 
7 ; 12696  ; IF.  G.  Conolly,  12823. 

Would  raise  marks  for,  where  taught  practically 
— Molloy,  30-8;  Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1933  ; 
Miss  White,  3214-6;  Haslett,  10119-23. 

Should  receive  higher  marks — Rev.  L.  Mealy, 
5238-9 ; 5336-9,  5357-62 ; Preston,  7108- 
12;  Abney , 7421-39;  Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  8144-7;  Speers,  8303,  8342-4, 
8367-86  ; John  Thompson,  8540  ; Comerton, 
9558-61;  Joly,  10430-5,  10445-6;  Burke, 
12445  ; Daly,  12631,  12646-7 

The  Board  should  be  empowered  to  provide  half 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  properly 
equipped  laboratories,  &c.,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
other  half  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
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Science  Subjects — ( continued ). 

ment  — Plunkett,  6597-601;  Ilaslelt,  10124- 
34,  10187-91  ; Joly,  10471-3 ; Crook  10734- 
5;  Daly , 12699-703. 

For  the  encouragement  of,  special  grants  should 
be  given — Molloy,  171-4  ; Delany,  1082-3  ; 
Leebody,  2417-23  ; Miss  White , 3323-5  ; Jones , 
4847-60  ; Plunkett,  6566  ; O'Mahony , 7265  ; 
Speers,  8303,  8352  ; Joly,  10471-3,  10513-4, 
10638  ; Moses,  12142  ; Daly,  12648-9. 

Special  grants  should  be  given  for  providing 
laboratories,  the  amount  given  to  a school 
receiving  a grant  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  being  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
such  grant — Delany,  1082-3,  1155-7,  1223- 
32. 

A school  without  proper  appliances  should  get 
no  grants  in — Leebody,  2360-6 ; John  Thomp- 
son, 8522. 

Should  be  included  in  Preparatory  Grade — Rev. 
A.  Murphy,  1808,  1831,  2034-48;  Leebody, 
2305-8,  2351-4,  2444-6  ; FitzGibbon,  2542 ; 
Jones,  4847—51  ; O’Mahony,  7255 ; Abney, 
7464—7  ; Speers,  8303  ; Comerton,  9553—6  ; 
Miss  Mulvany,  10222  ; Garnett,  10968  ; Burke, 
12479-80. 

Courses  in  elementary  physics  and  chemistry 
requiring  experimental  illustration,  should  be 
included  in  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades, 
and  more  advanced  courses  in  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades — O'Mahony,  7265. 

Should  be  compulsory  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
and  in  the  modern  course  in  all  grades — 
Comerton,  9676—9,  9737-42. 

One  subject  should  be  compulsory — Speers,  8350- 
6. 

Should  be  compulsory  in  all  grades — Joly, 
10490-5  ; 10539-42,  10538-49,  10685-91. 

One  natural  science  subject  should  be  compulsory, 
but  if  the  examination  in  it  is  not  practical,  no 
student  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination 
who  has  not  satisfied  the  inspector  as  to 
practical  work.  Would  prefer  a course  in 
general  elementary  science  rather  than  the 
present  course — Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald , 
8137-43,  8217-9,  8241-4. 

New  syllabuses  should  be  drawn  up  in,  whether 
the  system  changed  or  not — Preston,  7118. 

Chemistry  and  electricity  should  be  iucluded  in, 
and  taught  practical ly — Moses,  12142, 12161—3. 

Course  of,  should  include  additional  subjects — 
Miss  White,  3208-9,  3477-8  ; Speers,  8303. 

Course  of,  should  be  assimilated  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Course — Jones,  4663-77 ; Dods,  5069- 
71;  Preston,  6766,  6772,  6878,  7131-9  ; 
Speers,  8341  ; Miss  Mackillip,  9889-91  ; 
Burke,  12476  ; Daly.  12752-4 

The  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
as  to  the  teaching  of,  should  be  accepted — 
Molloy,  39-57  ; Jones,  4677;  Preston,  6766, 
6854  ; Abney,  7294-301,  Comerton,  9621-3  ; 
for  the  present — Joly,  1(3416,  10474-7. 

The  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
as  to  the  teaching  of,  should  not  be  accepted — 
Crook,  10810-3. 

Either  the  Science  and  Art  inspector’s  report 
might  be  recognised,  or  the  Science  and  Art 
inspector  and  the  Intermediate  inspector  might 
act  together — Plunkett,  6567-73. 

The  Board  might  send  experts  in,  to  the  schools 
to  give  lessons  in — Brennan,  2815. 

Teachers  of,  a diploma  might  be  issued  to,  by  the 
Board — Leebody,  2367-8. 

Teachers  of,  should  be  supplied  with  a compila- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  experts  on  the  teaching 

. of —Joly,  10510-3. 

The  neglect  of,  is  due  to  the  want  of  proper 
laboratories  and  teachers,  to  a more  searching 
examination,  and  to  their  non-inclusion  in  the 


Science  Subjects — (continued)  : 

Preparatory  Grade  when  it  was  established — 
Delany,  1233-46  ; Leebody,  2300-4. 

The  neglect  of,  is  due  to  (1)  exclusion  from  Pre- 
paratory Grade  ; (2)  the  abstruse  nature  of  the 
examination  questions  ; (3)  the  inclusion  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  lower  grade  courses ; (4) 
its  interior  position  on  the  programme  and  the 
higher  standard  required  for  pass  as  compared 
with  other  subjects — O'Mahony,  7265. 

Cost  of  apparatus  for  teaching  of — Joly,  10505-9; 
Crook,  10731,  10761  ; Garnett,  10962-7; 
Burke,  12447  ; Daly , 12697-8. 

Practical  laboratoiy  work  in,  should  be  encour- 
aged and  results  fees  given  for,  but,  owing  to 
expense  of  equipment  would  make  the  change 
gradually—  Crook,  10729-41,  10760-5. 

Should  be  taught  practically  and  examined  in, 
practically  in  the  laboratory,  the  result  of  the 
practical  examination  being  taken  into  account 
in  the  competition  for  exhibitions — Atthill  and 
Thomson,  11015-26. 

No  student  should  be  admitted  to  examination 
in,  without  a certificate  that  he  has  had  prac- 
tical training  in  the  subject — Shaw,  9966, 
10001-5,  10057-9,  10064-72. 

Should  be  taught  by  experimental  lectures  in  the 
smaller  schools,  and  practically,  the  boys  doing 
pi-actical  work  themselves  in  the  larger  and 
better  equipped  schools — Leebody , 2280-95, 
2358-9,  2389-98. 

Better  provision  should  be  made  for  the  teaching 
of,  in  laboratories — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1806-7. 

Should  be  taught  practically,  and  the  Board 
should  satisfy  itself  that  there  was  practical 
teaching,  by  written  examination,  if  sufficient, 
by  practical  examination  if  necessary — 
M'Intosh,  10294-300,  10313,  10379-84. 

Practical  teaching  of,  in  Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools,  Cork — Burke,  12445-61,  12473-5, 
12478-81. 

See  Examination,  Inspectors,  and  System 
as  IT  EXISTS. 

Shorthand  : 

Should  be  encouraged — FitzGibbon,  2727. 

Should  be  taught  and  tested  by  dictation — Jones, 
4752-75  ; Dods , 5100-31. 

Present  examination  in,  is  satisfactory,  but  the 
marks  are  too  low — Crook,  10827-33. 

Marks  for,  should  be  raised — Pyper,  11269. 

Present  examination  in,  is  fairly  good,  but  dicta- 
tion should  be  better — Pyper , 11311-27. 

See  Examination. 

Superintendents  : 

Should  be  selected  from  teachers — Leebody,  2346; 
Moore,  8476-9  ; Comerton , 9598—9. 

Should  have  teaching  experience,  and  preferably 
be  chosen  from  the  assistant  teachers — 
FitzGibbon,  2664-5,  2751-2:  Boyle,  9372; 
Ilaslett,  10161-3,  10192-4,  10206-8. 

Should  have  experience  in  the  management  of 
boys — Brennan,  2848-52. 

Voluntary  local  and  unpaid  superintendents 
might  be  accepted — Abney,  7405-9. 

As  irregularities  have  occurred,  district  super- 
intendents should  be  appointed  to  visit  centres, 
and  see  that  the  examination  papers  have  not 
been  tampered  with — Comerton,  9599-615, 
944.0-9,  9680-708. 

Should  not  accept  hospitality  from  school  mana- 
gers— Comerton,  9615-20  ; Haslett,  10163-4 

Should  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  method  of 
conducting  written  examinations  — Miss 
Mrdvany,  10222,  10228-31,  10261-3. 

The  safeguards  as  to,  tampering  with  papers  are 
not  sufficient—  Ward,  11888-94. 
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System  as  it  exists  :■ 

It  does  not  tend  to  over-work  or  excessive  compe- 
tition, and  the  students  are  not  actuated  by 
love  of  money,  but  by  the  desire  to  beat  their 
fellows — Purser , 534. 

Prefers  the  system  which  existed  before  the  Inter- 
mediate Act — Delany,  1102-4. 

It  has  had  no  influence  in  the  direction  of  bring- 
ing students  to  school  earlier — Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelly , 1395. 

It  should  help  children  of  humble  parents  to 
obtain  higher  education — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1430-4. 

Has  not  observed  that  it  leads  to  over-pressure, 
or  that  it  turns  on  chance  more  than  other  exa- 
minations— Leebody,  2253-5,  2376. 

It  encourages  “ cram,”  which  is  a faculty  to  be 
cultivated,  and  which  consists  in  the  giving  of 
a superficial  knowledge  quickly  for  use  of  a 
temporary  kind — FitzGibbon,  2586-93,  2681- 
6, 2754-6. 

So  far  as  it  leads  to  pressure  it  is  for  position 
on  the  the  list,  not  for  money — FitzGibbon, 
2636  ; Rev.  L.  Healy,  5278,  5304-5. 

The  complaint  as  to  overstrain  and  cramming 
under,  is  exaggerated  — Bernard,  4386-8 ; 
Dods,  4930 ; Biggs,  7573-84  ; Moore,  8396  ; 
John  Thompson,  8522  ; Crook,  10757--9, 
10796. 

Does  not  agree  with  the  condemnation  of  its 
prizes  and  fees  as  having  a mercenary  effect  on 
the  minds  of  pupils  and  teachers — Tyrrell, 
3686-7,  3701,  3714-6,  3734-5,  3756-60; 
Devilt,  5925. 

In  the  beginning  it  had  some  advantages,  as  it 
gave  a good  standard  and  a fairly  good  pro- 
gramme and  stimulated  studies,  but  since  then 
it  has  worked  nothing  but  evil  to  true  education 
— Bodkin,  3786-8,  4049-52. 

Too  much  is  made  of  cases  of  cram,  overwork, 
money-greed,  &c.,  under — Jones,  4654-60 ; 
Dods,  4930,  5011-8. 

There  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  accusing  the 
system,  as  distinguished  from  the  working  of 
the  system,  of  the  various  defects  charged 
against  it — Rev.  L.  Healy,  5142-9,5228-40. 

Has  not  met  one  specific  case  of  dishonourable 
touting — Rev.  L.  Healy,  5306-8;  Biggs, 
7585-9. 

Has  not  under  it  selected  subjects  because  they 
paid  ; nor  been  curtailed  by  it  of  liberty  as  to 
method  of  teaching — Mrs.  Byers,  5473-96, 
5545-52,  5605-10. 

It  interferes  to  a certain  extent,  but  not  in- 
juriously, with  the  liberty  of  the  teacher 

Devitt,  5746-53,  5908-9,  5915-20. 

Is  found  by  the  teachers  to  be  a well-nigh  in- 
tolerable burden — Houston , 6353-61. 

The  charge  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  of 
modern  languages  under,  lias  been  exaggerated 
— O'Mahony,  78S6-93  ; John  Thompson,  8604- 
8;  Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  11771. 

Has  not  found  that  it  injures  the  health  of 
students  — Miss  Mackillip,  9830-5  ; Miss 
Mulvany,  10222,  10238-44;  McIntosh, 

10319  ; Pyper,  11262. 

It  does  not  tend  to  encourage  neglect  of  the  dull 
or  backward — Shaw,  10006-9. 

It  deserves  unqualified  approval  — Crook 
10850-1. 

Touting  under,  has  in  some  cases  done  good  by 
enabling  poor  students  to  get  educated  in  good 
schools — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169,  12214. 

Defects  of — 

It  uses  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a means 
not  of  training  the  faculties,  but  of  passing 
examinations,  and  of  earning  money — Molloy 
12-5,  388;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1311-6’ 


System  as  it  exists — ( continued ). 

1435-6a  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1722,  1939-40; 
Houston,  6125-8,  6130-5 ; Joly,  10447-9. 

It  holds  up  a false  standard  of  education,  the 
whole  system  having  to  be  shaped  for  the  pass- 
ing of  written  examinations  only — Molloy , 1 6- 
7,  338-40,  399-406  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1311-6,  1414-5;  Miss  White,  3157-61; 
O’Mahony,  7264;  Macken,  8981-5. 

It  induces  teachers  and  students  to  select  subjects, 
not  for  their  educational  value,  but  because 
they  pay — Molloy,  18-9,  85-6,  341—6,  351-9  ; 
Delany,  943  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1884;  Leebody, 
2304,  2377-80 ; Bodkin,  3801-8,  3835,  3898, 
4121-3;  Houston,  6077-9  ; Preston,  7122-7  ; 
Macken,  9060—1  ; Comerton,  9502 ; Miss 
Mackillip,  9824-9,  9866-70,  9897-901  ; Joly, 
10416,  10629-35  ; Inglis,  12067-8  ; Moses, 
12154;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169;  Burke , 
12465-8. 

It  tends  to  induce  teachers  to  use  teaching 
methods  best  fitted,  not  for  the  training  of  the 
faculties,  but  for  the  passing  of  examinations 
—Molloy,  18-19,  341-6,  360-9  ; Mahaffy, 
630;  Delany,  943,  955,  1145-51  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  1311-6,  1320-2,  1378-85,  1404-7  ; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1731—3  ; Leebody,  2257—8, 
2406-10;  FitzGibbon,  2586-93,  2681— 6;  Miss 
White,  3138-44,  3152,  3431-5,  3636  ; Bodkin, 
3789-95, 3809-1 5,  3834-5, 3855-67,  3873-83, 
3898,  3914-7,  3925-8,  3988-97  ; 4083-104, 
4124-32,  4241-2;  Bernard,  4276,  4293  ; 
Devitt,  5909-12;  C.  E.  FitzGerald,  6381; 
Preston,  6782,  6900-14,  7059-89  ; John 
Thompson,  2522;  Miss  Oldham,  8763—75, 
8923-8,  8961-4;  Macken,  9050-9,  9111-27; 
Boyle,  9429-34;  Garnett,  10857-8,  10894-6; 
M‘ Neill,  11126-50,  11154-6,  11168,11184-6, 
11206-13,  11231-56;  Starkie,  11486-517, 
11601-3,  11611-7,  11628-34,  11642-5, 

11652-62  ; Ward,  11834-6;  N.  D.  Murphy, 
11904-11  ; Inglis,  12111;  Moses,  12153—7; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169;  Burke,  12473-5  ; 
Miss  Boyd,  12557-66  ; Daly,  12630 ; W.  G. 
Conolly,  12777-85,  12793-4. 

It  makes  money-gain  the  predominant  influence 
upon  the  pupils — Molloy,  20-3  ; Comerton, 
9486  ; W.  G.  Conolly,  12786  ; and  upon  the 
parents — Rev.  A.  Muiphy,  1728-30;  Comerton , 
9528-33. 

It  demoralises  the  mindsof  parents — Jones, 4815. 
It  discourages  the  teaching  of  the  speaking  and 
pronunciation  of  languages — Molloy,  24-7  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1317-8,  1323-9,  1376  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2132-4  ; Leebody,  2256  ; 
Brennan,  2808;  Miss  White,  3146-51,  3424- 
30,  3590-5;  Tyrrell,  3698  ; Bodkin,  3877-83; 
Dods,  4930 ; Plunkett,  6664-72  ; Miss  Oldham, 
8831-8;  Macken,  8982-5,9177-94,  9907-18; 
M‘Neill,  11051,  11081-4;  Graves,  11355-6; 
Daly,  12603-17;  Getz,  12952-64,  12970-2. 

It  discourages  altogether  the  teaching  of  science 
— Molloy,  28-9,  58-64,  85-6  ; Leebody,  2256, 
2394—8;  Miss  White,  3145-6,  3359  ; Bodkin, 
3808,  3835,  3847-53 ; Rev.  L.  Healy,  5174, 
5265-6,  5357-62  ; Mrs.  Byers,  5469  ; Houston, 
6246-59  ; Plunkett,  6526,  6658—63,  6689—96  ; 
Preston,  6760,  7104—27 ; O'Mahony,  7265, 
7965  ; Abney,  7421-39,  7453-67  ; Professor 
G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8137  ; Speers,  8303,  8339-49, 
8367-86;  Macken,  8982-5,  9178  ; Comerton, 
9491-2,  9502,  9550-2 ; Joly,  10411-6, 10627- 
35,  10692-706  ; Burke,  12445,  12449-52, 
12465-8;  W.  G.  Conolly,  12823. 

It  discourages  the  practical  teaching  of  science — 
Molloy,  28  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2138-45  ; 
Brennan,  2808-10 ; Miss  White,  3150 ; Bodkin, 
3860-2,  4029-31  ; J<mes,  4654  ; Dods,  4930  ; 
Plunkett,  6658  ; Preston,  6879-89,  7113-4  ; 
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System  as  it  exists — (continued). 

Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8291-3  ; . Ilaslett, 
10119  : Joly,  10136-42,  10573-9,  10600, 
10620-26  ; Crook,  10782-95 ; Graves,  11355-6. 

It  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of,  and  the  art  of  reading,  English 
— Speers,  8303. 

It  discourages  a taste  for  reading — Laffan, 
12906. 

It  pays  insufficient  attention  to  spelling  and 
handwriting — Macken,  9163-5  ; Comer  ton, 
9486  ; Pyper,  11266  ; Inglis,  12019,  12081-8, 
12101-5,  12108-9  ; Moses,  12142. 

It  has  hindered  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country  by  tempting  youth  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  classes  to  a university 
career — Graves,  11340-8,  11443-58. 

It  tends  to  neglect  reading,  writing,  and  elocu- 
tion— W.  G.  Conolly,  12797-8. 

It  offers  no  encouragement  to  many  necessary 
features  in  the  education  of  girls,  such  as 
music — Macken,  8981-5,  9031,  9100-10  ; 
M‘ Neill,  11041-52. 

Is  not  freely  availed  of  by  Catholic  girls,  because 
the  parents  consider  it  not  suitable,  and  that 
it  causes  too  great  a strain ; because  it  leads  to 
the  neglect  of  accomplishments  which  they 
consider  necessary  for  girls,  and  because  they 
shrink  from  having  their  daughters  branded 
as  failures  by  not  getting  through  the  ex- 
aminations— Macken,  9027-40. 

It  does  not  make  a fair  distribution  of  the  funds 
amongst  girls’  schools,  Catholic  schools,  owiug 
to  the  nature  of  the  programme,  not  obtaining 
a sufficient  proportion — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1364-9,  1400-3,  1416-29. 

It  fetters  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  teachers 
and  causes  schools  to  be  run  practically  in  the 
same  groove  —Molloy,  65-6;  Mahaffy,  63 1 — 
6 ; Delany,  935-8,  949 ; Nicholas,  1634-6, 
1649  ; Leebody,  2256-60,  2406-16  ; Filz- 
Gibbon,  2565—78,  2651  ; Miss  White,  3158-61, 
3359-60,  3524-30;  Bodkin,  3857-65,  3971- 
2,  4240;  Bernard,  4276-9,  4294,  4471-81; 
Jones,  4500-12,  4521-38,  4636-7;  Dods, 
4958-62  ; Houston,  6196  ; Biggs,  7545  ; 
Macken,  8981  ; Boyle,  9467-78  ; Shaw, 
10075-88;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169, 
12310-1;  W.  G.  Conolly,  12793  ; Laffan, 
12928-9. 

It  encourages  too  much  a “ grammar  school  edu- 
cation ” preparatory  to  the  universities — 
Molloy,  67-71,  84,  347-53A.  ; Brennan,  2953- 
7;  Dods,  5084-6;  Rev.  L.  Ilealy,  5151-7, 
5343-6  ; Houston,  6077-9,  6175  ; O'Mahony, 
7265,  7965;  Comerton , 9486,  9502;  Pyper, 
11266-9;  Graves,  11340-9,  11447-58;  N.  D. 
Murphy,  11917;  Inglis,  12021,  12067-9. 

It  discourages  commercial  and  industrial  subjects 
and  tends  to  unfit  students  for  their  actual 
careers  in  life — Molloy,  69-71,  369,  382-5  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1330-1 ; Professor  G.  F. 
FitzGerald,  8222-5  ; Pyper,  11264-82  ; 
Graves,  11340-9,  11447-58;  Inglis,  12019- 
21,  12067-9. 

Under  it  Irish  students  have  had  less  success 
than  formerly  in  Civil  Service  examinations — 
Rev.  L.  Healy,  5151-7 ; 5343-6 ; Comerton, 
9486,  9668-75  ; Laffan,  12902. 

It  has  not  caused  the  improvement  it  should 
have  done  in  university  candidates — Mahajjy, 
619-20,  731-51,  742-51,  926. 

It  fails  to  prepare  students  effectively  and 
thoroughly  for  university  education  in  its 
widest  sense — Delany,  949,  952,  1284-5. 

It  gives  no  real  help  to  distinguished  students, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  prizes  in  the  Senior 
as  compared  with  the  lower  grades —Delany, 
951. 


System  as  it  exists — (continued). 

It  sets  before  the  average  and  under-average  pass 
boys  the  same  questions  used  to  test  the  best 
exhibitioners — Delany,  948. 

It  tends  to  encourage  special  attention  to  the 
clever  students  and  neglect  of  the  others — 
Delany , 948  ; Nicholas,  1483,  1582-5,  1637  ; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1715-27  ; Bodkin,  3918-21, 
4097-104 ; C.  E.  FitzGerald,  6381  ; Pres- 
ton, 6900-14,  7059-89;  Abney,  7414-20; 
Joly,  10447-9,  10636-7;  M‘ Neill,  11151-3, 
11214-8  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169  ; W.  G. 
Conolly,  12796. 

It  has  stimulated  schools  into  a kind  of  activity 
which  is  working  a great  deal  of  evil — Ilev.  A. 
Murphy,  1714. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  sporadic 
good  it  has  done,  it  has  been  decidedly  injurious 
to  education — Mahaffy,  619-20,  707-9,  731— 
51  ; Houston,  6044. 

It  is  distinctly  injurious  to  education — Moses, 
12142-57. 

It  is  powerless  without  inspection  to  protect 
itself  from  being  worked  by  teachers  on  vicious 
lines — Brennan,  3054-60  ; Miss  White,  3517 — 
23  ; Rev.  L.  Ilealy,  5191-7. 

It  leads  to  over-work — Delany,  948,  1219-21  ; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1715-23  ; Miss  White, 
3138-40,  3431-2,  3466-74;  Bodkin,  3854-5, 
3868-72;  Preston,  6900-14  ; O'Mahony,  7265, 
7952-8 ; Miss  Oldham,  8705,  8740-6, 8907-10  ; 
Macken,  9027-40  ; Boyle,  9452-7  ; Comerton, 
9486,  9510-3,  9528,  9650-3  ; Miss  Mackillip, 
9830-48,  9859-62,  9887-8;  Shaw,  9989-91r 
9999-10000,  10050-3;  Haslett,  10106-11; 
M'Intosh,  10319  ; Joly,  10613-7  ; Garnett, 
10858-64, 10950-61 ; Graves,  11357  ; Slarkie, 
11582-8  ; Ward,  1 1824-9,  11831-6;  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Foley,  12109,  12174-6;  Miss  Boyd, 
12513-27  ; Daly,  12622,  12657—63 ; Laffan, 
12900. 

Under  it  boys — except  those  who  have  hopes  of 
prizes — are  with  difficulty  kept  to  their  work 
— Houston,  6169—74. 

It  leads  to  excessive  competition  at  too  early  an 
age — Mahaffy.  710  ; Nicholas,  1559-60. 

It  has  caused  injury  to  health,  eye-sight,  and 
physical  development — Rev.  A.  Murphy , 1716— 
21  ; Bodkin,  3854-5,  3868,  4053-61  ; Houston, 
6099-120,  6124-5,  6130-43  ; C.  E.  Fitz- 
Gerald, 6365-84,  6 109-30,  6448-57,  6467-74, 
6478-500,  6508-17 ; Miss  Oldham,  8855-61  ; 
Laffan,  12902-5,  12930-3. 

It  induces  the  neglect  of  physical  training — W. 
G.  Conolly,  12789,  12794. 

It  ignores  altogether  certain  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  any  sound  system  of  Intermediate 
education — those  relating  to  physical  training 
and  to  the  formation  of  character — Delany, 
943,  1140;  Plunkett,  6525;  N.  D.  Murphy, 
11910-1. 

It  does  not  test  the  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings under  which  children  are  taught — John 
Thompson,  8522. 

No  attention  is  paid  under  it  to  the  character  of 
the  school  buildings  or  equipment— Preston, 
6906. 

It  does  not  test  the  teaching  staffs  of  schools — 
Plwnkett,  6525. 

It  does  not,  the  examination  being  written  only, 
afford  a real  test  of  a child’s  education — Molloy, 
131-2  ; Nicholas,  1603  ; Bernard,  4276. 

It  tests  only  a proportion  of  the  school  pupils — 
Plunkett,  6525-6 ; Biggs,  7497 ; W.  G.  Conolly, 
12780-3,  12794. 

Of  Intermediate  students  not  half  are  pre- 
sented for  examination,  and  not  one- 
third  pass,  and  therefore  the  examination 
is  not  a proper  test  of  the  teaching  in  the 
schools,  while  under  a better  system  80  per 
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cent,  should  pass — Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1734-41, 
1852-3,  1939,  1954-89,  1998-2004,2114-20. 

It  has  driven  Irish  boys  to  English  schools — 
Houston,  6202-3,  6276-7  ; Professor  G.  F.  Fitz- 
Gerald, 8282,  8288-90. 

It  causes  many  parents  to  stipulate  that  their 
children  shall  not  be  prepared  for  the  examin- 
ations— Miss  White,  3196—201  ; Plunkett, 
6652-7  ; Miss  Oldham,  8699-701,  8854-5, 
8929-33  ; Haslett,  10106 ; Miss  Mulvany, 
10256-8,  10264-75;  Daly,  12622. 

It  causes,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  examination 
papers,  many  girls  to  pass  too  young  to  the 
Royal  University — Miss  While,  3337,  3536-7. 

Under  it  the  difficulty  of  the  examination  papers 
has  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  they  have 
not  been  properly  graded — Mahaffy,  891, 
924-5  ; Nicholas,  1485  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1831 ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr,  Healy,  2175,  2193  ; FitzGibbon, 
2572-8  ; O'Mahonv,  7775-6  ; M‘Intosh,  10315  ; 
Ward,  11836;  Getz,  12964. 

Under  it  the  examination  papers  have  become 
more  difficult  yearly — Mrs.  Byers,  5413, 
5620-2  ; Houston,  6196-7 ; O'Mahony,  7265, 
7770,  7894-900  ; Biggs,  7600-7  ; Professor 
G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8211-6  ; Starkie,  11624-6. 

An  excessive  amount  of  matter  is  prescribed,  as 
for  example,  in  English — O’Mahony,  7265. 

The  giving  of  exhibitions  on  the  aggregate  of 
marks  in  many  subjects  tends  to  discourage 
thoroughness  in  any  one  subject — Delany,  952, 
1069,  1208-9. 

It  encourages  specialisation  and  discourages 
general  information — Houston,  6197. 

It  causes  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  to  look 
upon  passing  the  examinations  as  the  great  end 
to  be  attained — Mahaffy,  628-30. 

It  encoui’ages  touting  for  distinguished  pupils, 
and  bargaining  between  parents  and  teachers, 
and  the  offering  of  results  fees  to  parents — 
Nicholas,  1443-8  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2183  ; 
Miss  White,  3153-6,  3161,  3168,  3454-63, 
3500-3,  3506  ; Bodkin,  3884-6  ; Jones, 
4496-7  ; Dods,  4930  ; Houston,  6206-25, 
6260-8  ; O’ Mahony,  7959-64  ; John  Thompson, 
.8522,  8618-22,  8633-5  ; Miss  Oldham,  8846- 
50, 8968-70;  Macken,  9062-73 ; Boyle,  9441-4 ; 
Comerton,  9528-33  ; Miss  Mackillip,  9878-86  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169, 12214;  Miss  Boyd, 
12511-2,12581-93;  Daly,  12698-20, 12720-3, 
12755-63  ; W.  G.  Gonolly,  12786-8,  12794-6, 
12876-81. 

It  makes  a fixed  unvarying  sum  the  basis  of  dis- 
tribution of  grants  to  a large  and  varying  num- 
ber of  schools  on  the  successes  of  a variable 
number  of  students — O'Mahony,  7265. 

It  makes  inadequate  provision  for  Intermediate 
education,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  number 
estimated  to  require  Intermediate  education 
getting  it — O'Mahony.  7265,  7871-81,  7899. 

It  lias  entailed  additional  expenses  on  schools — 
Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1723,  which  are  not  met  by 
the  results  fees — Delany,  938. 

Its  results  fees  are  insufficient  to  provide  proper 
payment  for  teachers — Houston,  6204-5. 

A good  deal  of  the  grant  under,  has  been  spent 
on  primary,  technical,  and  university  subjects 
which  should  be  excluded — Laffan,  12893, 
12910. 

The  higher  grades  are  encouraged  and  rewarded 
too  much  as  compared  with  the  lower  grades — 
O'Mahony,  7265-6. 

The  exhibitions,  given  under,  do  not  go  to  the 
poor,  who  need  them,  but  to  the  well-to-do — 
Laffan,  12900. 

It  has  failed  in  its  avowed  object — to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorer  people  a cheap  and  easily 
accessible  means  of  obtaining  education — Miss 
Boyd,  12508—10. 


It  has  greatly  handicapped  small  schools,  and 
given  too  much  support  to  large  well-endowed 
schools — Jones,  4678—95  ; Miss  Boyd,  12510  ; 
IF.  G.  Conolly,  12790-3,  12798,  12825-8; 
Laffan,  12895,  12906-15. 

It  places,  by  its  definition  of  “ school,”  the  school 
of  the  private  teacher  or  “ crammer  ” on  the 
same  basis  of  educational  value  as  the  lai'ge 
public  school,  where  the  educational  influences 
at  work  in  the  moulding  of  character  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  preparation  for  the  examinations 
— Delany,  948  ; Nicholas,  1603. 

Under  it  large  numbers  study,  for  a year  or 
two,  subjects  which  have  no  bearing  on  then- 
future  lives,  the  great  bulk  of  the  boys  going 
no  further  than  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades — Delany,  948  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly, 
1332-7,  1430-1  ; Bodkin,  3887-97  ; Rev.  L. 
Healy,  5157-71,  5328-35;  Devitt,  5982-6  ; 
O'Mahony,  7947-51;  Inglis,  12069;  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169  ; La  fan,  12900. 

It  has  diverted  numbers  of  excellent  teachers 
from  their  real  work. of  primary  education — 
Delany,  948  ; FitzGibbon,  2567— 7a. 

It  provides  no  examination  in  religious  instruc- 
tion— Delany,  953, 1198-1207  ; Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Foley,  12246-7. 

Merits  of — 

Its  administration  is  impartial  and  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  so — Molloy,  10  ; Delany, 
938;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1311;  Nicholas, 
1536  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2199-201  ; 
Leebody,  2250-2  ; FitzGibbon,  2537  ; Miss 
White,  3308-11,  3573;  Bernard,  4295-6; 
O’Mahony,  7264-5  ; Speers,  8303 ; Macken, 
8980;  M‘ Neill,  11098;  N.  D.  Murphy, 
11934  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12248-9. 

It  has  established  an  independent  and  authorita- 
tive standard  for  testing  the  work  done  in 
schools—  Molloy,  10  ; Mahaffy,  883-5  ; Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1311;  Bernard,  4275  ; 
O'Mahony,  7264. 

It  affords  a fair  test  of  the  work  of  the  schools — 
MHntosh,  10320-31. 

It  has  enabled  poor  pupils  of  ability  to  get  a 
better  education — Molloy,  10  ; Delany,  938  ; 
Rev.  L.  Healy,  5291-4  ; O'Mahony , 7264; 
Comerton,  9486  ; N.  D.  Murphy,  11904. 

It  has  stimulated  the  work  of  teachers — Molloy, 
10 ; Delany,  935  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1319  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  2129  ; Brennan,  2907  ; 
O'Mahony,  7264;  Speers,  8303. 

It  has  given  a great  impulse  to  educational  work 
— Molloy,  10,  259 ; Purser,  546-9  ; Delany, 
935;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  1311  ; Nicholas, 
1534-6,  1638-42;  Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1912; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealy,  2129-30  ; Leebody,  2243 ; 
FitzGibbon,  2489—92,  2567— 7a,  2604;  Brennan, 
2807,  2914-5,  2958-60  ; Miss  White,  3135  ; 
Bernard,  4274,  4402—10 ; Rev.  L.  Healy, 
5138-41  ; Mrs.  Byers,  5410,  5591-3  ; Devitt, 
5717,  5952-5;  Preston,  6760;  O'Mahony,  7264, 
7841-8  ; Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  8031  ; 
John  Thompson,  8522  ; Miss  Mulvany,  10222  ; 
Garnett,  10944-5 ; N.  D.  Murphy,  11904  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  12169. 

It  has  stimulated  the  work  of  pupils — Molloy, 
10;  Delany,  935;  Rev.  A.  Murphy,  1912  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealy,  2129  ; Brennan,  2907  ; 
Rev.  L.  Healy,  5274 ; Devitt,  5717-9  ; 
O'Mahony,  7264;  Speers,  8303;  Macken, 
8980;  M‘ Neill,  11126. 

Ic  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  best  text-books 
—Molloy,  10 ; 378-81. 

It  has  introduced  a better  programme — Miss 
White,  3135,  3420;  O'Mahony,  7264  ; Macken, 
8980. 
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It  has  given  a much-needed  endowment  to 
schools — Mahaffy,  737-41.  882-3 ; Miss  White, 
3135  ; Bernard,  4275,  4297  , Jones,  4678-80 ; 
Miss  Mackillip,  9761. 

It  has  called  into  existence  schools  where  none 
previously  existed — Comerton,  9486  ; Miss 
Mackillip,  9761. 

It  has  transferred  the  pre-eminence  as  leaders  of 
opinion  in  the  schools  from  the  athletic  to  the 
intellectual  boys—  Delany,  935. 

Has  found  in  the  Masonic  schools  that  the  hap- 
piest and  healthiest  children  have  been  those 
selected  for  the  Intermediate  examinations,  the 
other  children,  as  a rule  being  backward — 
FitzGibbon,  2488. 

It  has  aroused  greater  interest  in  education 
amongst  parents — Delany,  938 ; O’Mahony, 
7264  ; and  induced  them  to  send  their  children 
to  school  earlier  and  to  leave  them  longer — 
Delany,  938. 

It  has  developed  in  students  the  gift  of  memory, 
and  the  power  of  accurate  expression  and  ready 
reproduction  of  things  taught,  and  has  thus 
helped  them  to  win  good  places  in  Civil  Service 
examinations — Delany,  938. 

It  has  fostered  in  students  habits  of  industry, 
force  of  character,  and  fixity  of  purpose — 
O’Mahony,  7264. 

It  has  enabled  many  schools  to  increase  their 
staffs,  to  give  better  salaries,  and  to  provide 
better  teaching  appliances — Delany,  938  ; 

FitzGibbon,  2494-9;  Reo.  L.  Ilealy,  5275—6; 
Mrs.  Byers,  5410;  O’Mahony,  7264. 

It  has  raised  the  status  of  assistant  teachers — 
Bernard,  4297. 

Under  it  the  element  of  “ cram  ” is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  except  in  regard  to  English  poetry 
— Brennan,  2811-4. 

It  has  improved  the  teaching  of  classics — Devitt, 
5724. 

It  has  killed  defective  teaching  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry — Devitt,  5764—79. 

It  is  well  adapted — pex-haps  too  well — for  the 
preparation  of  University  students — Fitz- 
Gibbon, 2596-600. 

It  has  improved  the  teaching  of  mathematics — 
Leebody,  2244,  2355,  2402-5,2424-6  ; Devitt, 
5720-3  ; Preston,  7106-7. 

Under  it  the  general  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
verbs  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  improved — 
Tyrrell,  3563, 

It  has  immensely  improved  the  education  of 
girls — Leebody , 2249  ; Miss  While,  3135-6, 
3355,  3413-23  ; Mrs.  Byers,  5410,  5544; 
Miss  Mackillip , 9760-1. 

It  has,  while  not  making  the  position  of  the 
clever  boys  better,  brought  up  the  average  in 
the  schools — Leebody,  2245-7,  2355. 

It  does  not  tempt  the  teacher  to  neglect  the  bulk 
of  his  class  for  the  benefit  of  any  selected 
number  of  clever  children — FitzGibbon,  2507  ; 
Brennan,  2860  ; Dods,  5066-8. 

T 

Teachers : 

To  afford  means  to  provide  competent  teachers  is 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  to  improve 
education — Delany,  951 ; Plunkett,  6563, 
6609-13. 

Competence  of —Nicholas,  1516-23. 

Opportunities  should  be  given  to  qualified  per- 
sons to  become  familiar  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education — Dods,  4931. 

The  Board  should  assist  the  present  teachers  to 
get  a training  in  science  and  modern  languages, 
it c.,  and  should  require  certain  qualifications 
in  all  new  teachers — Preston,  6760,  6789  ; 
Ward  11855-66,  11882-3. 

The  Board  should  institute  a system  of  pupil 
teachers  in  the  schools— Preston,  6878. 


Teachers — ( continued ). 

A register  of  qualified  teachers  should  be  kept 
by  the  Board— Moo7-e,  8396,  8435-43,  8467- 
72  ; John  Thompson,  8522,  8593-600,  8621- 
2,  8636-7  ; Miss  Mulvany,  10222. 

Teachers  of  recent  standing  should  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing— John  Thompson,  8522. 

Should  be  highly  qualified  and  trained — Miss 
Oldham,  8824-8. 

A register  of  qualified  teachers  should  be  kept  by 
the  Board,  teachers  of  five  years’  standing  being 
registered  immediately,  those  of  two  years’ 
standing  being  registered  provisionally,  and 
regulations  being  framed  to  prevent  anyone 
being  placed  on  the  register  who  has  not  had 
teaching  experience.  A register  of  teacher 
apprentices  who  have  passed  a qualifying  ex- 
amination under  the  Board,  should  also  be  kept 
— Comerton , 9628-34,  9714-31. 

Assistant  teachers  are  insufficiently  paid,  and  the 
Board  should  take  steps  to  obtain  an  increased 
grant,  and  remedy  this — Comerton,  9635-9. 

Teachers  are  in  some  schools  paid  starvation 
wages.  This  should  be  remedied  by  an  inspec- 
tion as  to  efficiency  of  teaching — M‘ Neill, 
11165-7,  11187-99. 

A description  of  the  qualifications  of  both  head 
and  assistant  teachers  should  be  sent  to  the 
Board — Ward,  11790  ; as  well  as  an  account 
of  the  salaries  paid  them,  and  rules  should  be 
drawn  up  as  to  the  minimum  staff  necessary 
for  certain  numbers  of  boys.  Foreign  teachers 
should  prove  their  qualifications  and  homo 
teachers  should  be  registered.  Inspection 
would  tend  to  drive  out  incompetent  teachers 
— Ward,  11852-64. 

A return  of,  with  salaries  should  be  made  by 
each  school,  and  it  should  be  seen  that  they 
are  properly  remunerated — Miss  Boyd, 
12530-2. 

Training  of,  in  France  and  Germany — Graves, 
11472-3. 

Position  of,  is  not,  but  should  be  made  of,  such  a 
character  as  would  induce  properly  qualified 
candidates  to  seek  it  as  a profession  ; and  the 
Board  should  insist  on  the  employment  of  suf- 
ficient staffs,  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  work, 
the  payment  of  minimum  salaries  and  certain 
qualifications.  There  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  registration  of — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foley, 
12169,  12188-206,  12226-9,12251-4,  12260- 
3,  12314-5. 

The  qualifications  of,  should  be  tested  by  the 
Board  by  examination,  and  it  should  be  seen 
that  they  devote  themselves  to  recognised  Inter- 
mediate subjects — Laffan,  12895,  12899-900. 
12906,  12934-7. 

The  Board  should  assist  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages to  visit  the  best  schools  abroad,  or  t* 
attend  holiday  courses  abroad — Getz,  12964. 


Technical  Education  : 

Is  not  a part  of  Intermediate  education,  and 
should  not  obtain  any  part  of  the  Intermediate 
endowment — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealy,  2142-3  ; 
Graves,  11398-9. 

Portion  of  the  Intermediate  funds  should  be 
diverted  to — Houston,  6083-90,  6176-7. 

Text  Books : 

See  Courses. 

Trigonometry  : 

Papers  in,  are  too  difficult — Comerton,  9596. 

Typewriting  : 

Is  fast  superseding  shorthand,  and  should  be 
encouraged — Pyper,  11303-10. 
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1820-1823  to  1850-1858.  8 vols.  Trice  10s.  each. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  FINAL  REPORT.— PART  II. 

SECTION  A. 


DOCUMENTS  PUT  IN  BY  WITNESSES, 


I. 

Documents  put  in  by  Lord  Justice  FlTzGiBBON.f 

(!)• 

List  of  Schools  receiving  Intermediate  Results  Pees  in  1897,  in  places  with  less  than  15,000  inhabitants. 
(See  the  Evidence  of  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  q.  2567). 


BOYS. 


NOTE.— Schools  believed  to  have  been  Established  since  1877  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 


No.  of  Localities. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Above  £50. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Below  £50  but  over  £20. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Below  £20. 

Leinstek. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Carlow, 

1, 

1 

•Bagnalstown, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 and  3 

*Carlow, 

_ 



- 

_ 

(Carlow  College,  Chris- 
tian Schools.) 

„ 

3, 

- 

- 

— 

1 

Rathvilly, 

11 

2 

0 

„ • 

4, 

- 

— 

- 

— 

2 

Tullow, 

1 

10 

0 

Dublin, 

5, 

4 

Blackrock, 

- 

- 

3 

Blackrock, 

18 

5 

6 

„ 

6, 

5 and  6 

Castleknock, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7, 

7 

Clondalkin, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

„ 

8, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Clontarf, 

11 

14 

0 

„ 

9, 

8 

Glasnevin,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10, 

9 and 

Kingstown, 

1 

Kingstown,  . 

5 

Kingstown, 

14 

11 

0 

10 

„ 

11, 

11 

Terenure,  . 

- 

— 

Kildare, 

12, 

12 

*Athy, 

_ 

6 

•Athy, 

6 

13 

6 

(Christian  Schools.) 

(Private  School.) 

„ 

13, 

— 

2 

•Monasterevan, 

“■ 

— 

14, 

13 

Naas, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

„ 

15, 

14 

Newbridge, 

3 

•Newbridge,  . 

- 

- 

16, 

15 

Sallins, 

_ 



- 

— 

(Clongowes.) 

Kilkenny, 

17, 

4 — 

4 

•Callan, 

— 

18, 

10,  17, 

•Kilkenny,  . 

5 

Kilkenny, 

- 

— 

18 

(•Christian  Schools, 

(Kilkenny  College.) 

Pococke  College,  St. 
Kieran’s.) 

King’s  Co., 

19, 

- 

— 

6 and  7 

•Parsonstown, 

- 

— 

(•Intermediate 

School,  Presenta- 
tion School.) 

Longford, 

20, 

19 

1 .ougford,  . 

~ 

Louth, 

21, 

20  an  1 

•Drogheda,  . 

— 

- 

— 

21 

(•Christian  Schools, 

Grammar  School.) 

22, 

22,  23, 

•Dundalk,  . 

- 

— 

- 

— 

24 

(•Christian  Schools,  St. 

Mary’s  College,  In- 
corporated Society’s 

Grammar  School. 

t See  footnote,  p.  14. 
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8 INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 

Schools  receiving  Intermediate  Results  Fees — Boys — continued. 


Note.— Schools  believed  to  have  been  Established  since  1877  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (“). 


No.  of  Localities. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Above  £50. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Below  £50,  but  over  £20. 

mi 

Schools. 

Below 

20. 

£ 3. 

d 

Leinster — con. 

Meath,  23, 

25 

“Kells, 

- 

— 

- 

. — 

„ 24, 

26 

Navan, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Queen’s  Co.,  25, 

- 

- 

8 

* Abbey  leix, 

- 

- 

„ 26, 

9 

. 

„ 27, 

27 

Portarlington, 

- 

— 

Westmeath,  28, 

28 

Bunbrusna, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

„ 29, 

29 

“Mullingar,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wexford,  30, 

30 

*Enniseorthy, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

„ si, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

“Gorey, 

14  14 

& 

32, 

31 

*New  Ross, 

- 

8 

New  Ross, 

14  17 

O 

„ 33, 

32  and 

* Wexford,  . 

10 

Wexford, 

9 

“Wexford, 

12  11 

O’ 

33 

(“Christian  Schools,  St. 

(Tate  School.) 

(Wexford  School.) 

Peter’s  College.) 

Ulster. 

Antrim,  34, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Ballycastle, 

14  5 

6 

„ 35, 

34 

Ballymena, 

11,  12, 

“Ballymena,  . 

11 

“Ballymena, 

15  8 

0- 

(Grammar  School.) 

13 

(Grace!)  ill,  “Inter- 

(“intermediate  School.) 

mediate  School, 

“Intermediate 

Academy.) 

„ 38, 

35 

“Ballymoney, 

- 

— 

12 

Ballymoney, 

12  7 

& 

„ 37, 

36 

“Larne, 

- 

— 

- 

- 

„ 38, 

37 

“Lisburn,  . . 

14 

Lisburn, 

- 

- 

„ 39, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Templepatrick, 

6 10 

© 

Armagh,  40, 

38,  39, 

“Armagh, 

15 

“Armagh, 

_ 

_ 

40 

(Royal  School,  “Chris- 

(“Academy.) 

tian  School,  St. 

Patrick’s  College.) 

„ 41, 

41 

Lurgan, 

“ 

— 

* 

— 

Cavan,  42, 

42,  43 

Cavan, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(Royal  School,  St. 

Patrick’s  College.) 

Donegal,  43, 

44 

Letterkenny, 

- 

— 

— 

>,  44, 

_ 

16 

“Lifford, 

_ 

_ 

(“Prior  School.) 

„ 45, 

45 

Raphoe, 

- 

— .. 

- 

— 

(Royal  School.) 

Down,  46, 

46 

“Banbridge,  . 

- 

— 

— 

» 47. 

47 

“Bangor, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

„ 48, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

“Dromore, 

9 11 

6 

„ 49, 

48 

“Holywood, 

- 

- 

- 

».  50< 

— 

- 

— 

15 

Laurencetown, 

14  13 

0 
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SECTION  A.— DOCUMENTS  PUT  IN  BY  WITNESSES. 


Schools  receiving  Intermediate  Results  Fees — Boys — continued. 
NOTE.— Schools  believed  to  have  been  Established  since  1877  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 


No.  of  Localities. 

Schools. 

Above  £50. 

No.  of 
3chools. 

Below  £50,  but  over  £20. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Below  £20. 

Ulster — con. 

Down — con.,  51, 

49,  50, 

Newry, 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

51 

(*Christian  Schools,  St. 
Colman’s,  *Inter- 

mediate.) 

Fermanagh,  52, 

52 

Enniskillen, 

- 

— 

(Royal  School.) 

Londonderry,  53, 

53 

Coleraine, 

— 

„ 54, 

- 

— 

- 

- 

16 

Maghera,  10  11  6 

„ 55, 

54 

Magherafelt, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

„ 56, 

55 

‘Money  more, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Monaghan,  57 

56 

Monaghan, 

(St.  Macarten.) 

17 

Monaghan,  . 
(Collegiate  School.) 

17 

'Monaghan,  22  7 0 

(“Christian  Schools.) 

Tyrone,  58, 

57 

“Cookstown, 

“ 

„ 59, 

58,59 

*Dungannon, 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

(Royal  School  and  *St. 

60, 

- 

Patrick’s  Academy.) 

- 

- 

18 

“New  townste  wart,  4 2 0 

» 61, 

60 

“Omagh, 

(“Christian  Schools.) 

- 

- 

19 

“Omagh,  25  8 6 

(Intermediate  School.) 

„ 69, 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

20,  21 

“Strabane,  ) 9 0 0 

Mxjnster. 

Clare,  63 

60,  61 

“Ennis, 

- 

— 

- 

— 

(“Christian  Schools, 

Diocesan  College.) 

64, 

- 

- 

18 

“Ennistymon,  . 

— 

65, 

- 

- 

19 

“Kilmihil, 

- 

— 

66, 

62 

“Kilrush,  . . > . 

- 

- 

- 

— 

67, 

- 

. - 

20 

Bandon, 

- 

— 

Cork,  68, 

63 

“Charleville, 

- 

- 

" 

' — 

„ 69, 

64,  65 

“Fermoy, 

21 

Fermoy, 

- 

— 

(“Christian  Schools, 

(Fermoy  College.) 

St.  Colman’s  Col- 

„ 70, 

- 

lege.) 

- 

- 

22 

“Kanturk,  11  14  0 

,,  71, 

- 

- 

22 

“Mallow, 

- 

— 

„ 72, 

66 

“Middleton,  . 

23 

Midleton, 

— 

(“Christian  Schools.)- 

(Midleton  College. 

„ 73, 

67 

“Mitchelstown, 

- 

— 

„ 74, 

68 

Queenstown, 

- 

- 

— 

„ 75, 

_ 

— 

24 

Rochestown,  . 

- 

„ 76, 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

23 

l*Rosscarbery,  15  3 6 

(18  5 0 

„ 77, 

- 

- 

25 

“Skibbereen, 

24,  25, 
26 

“Skibbereen,  \ 10  10  0 

(660 

„ 78, 

69 

“Youglial, 

- 

— 

- 

Kerry,  79, 

" 

— 

26 

“Caherciveen, 

B 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Schools  receiving  Intermediate  Results  Fees — Boys —continued. 
NOTE.— Schools  believed  to  have  been  Established  since  1877  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (a). 


No.  of  Localities. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Above  £50. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Below  £50,  but  over  £20. 

No.  of 
Schools.  . 

Below  £20. 

Monster — con. 
Kerry — con.,  80, 

70 

•Dingle, 

£ 

„ 81, 

! 71 

Killarney,  . . . 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

„ 82, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

*Killorglin,  14 

„ 83, 

72 

Listowel,  . . 

- 

- 

— 

84, 

73 

•Tralee, 

27 

•Tralee,  . 

_ 

Limerick,  85, 

74 

(•Christian  Schools.) 
•Bruff, 

2S 

(•Intermediate  and 
U niver sity 
School.) 

Bruff,  . 

„ 86, 

■ - - 

..  . - 

28 

•Kilcornan,  10 

Tipperary,  87, 

75 

•Carrick-on-Suir,  . 

' -[ 

' - - 

- 

- 

„ 88, 

76 

Cashel, 

_ 



29 

•Cashel,  17 

89, 

77,  78 

(Rockwell.) 

•Clonmel, 

— 

- 

(Christian  Schools). 

» . 90, 

79 

•Nenagh, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

91, 

- 

- 

29 

•Thurles, 

- 

— 

„ 92, 

80,81 

•Tipperary,  . 

_ 



_ 

Waterford,  92, 

82 

(•Christian  Schools, 
Grammar  School.) 
•Dungarvau, 

_ 



. 

_ 

93, 

83,  84, 

•Lismore, 

„ 94, 

85 

86 

(•Christian  Schools, 
College,  •Interme- 
diate and  Civil  Ser- 
vice Academy.) 
*Tramore, 

Connaught. 
Galway,  95, 

87 

Athenry, 

„ 96, 

88 

Mountbellew, 

- 

— 

- 

- 

„ 97, 

89,  90 

•Tuatn,  . . 1 

Leitrim,  98, 

_ 

(•Christian  Schools, 
St.  Jarlath’s.) 

30  ; 

* Man  orhamil  ton,  6 

Mayo,  99, 

- 

- 

30 

Ballaghadereen, 

- 

- 

„ ioo, 

- 

31 

•Ballinrobe, 

- 

- 

„ ioi, 

91 

•Westport,  . 

- 

■ - 

- 

— 

Roscommon,  102, 

92,  93 

Athlone, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

„ 103, 

- 

— 

_ 



31,  32 

ICastlerea,  {,  ? ^ 

(•Prot.&R.C.)'-14 

104, 

_ 



1 32 

Elphin. 

„ 105, 

94 

•Roscommon, 

(Bishop  Hodson’s 
Grammar  School.) 

- 

Sligo,  106, 

95,  96 

Sligo, 

33 

•Sligo,  . 

- 

- 

Total  Localities,  106.  Schools  above  £50,  96  ; above  £20,  33  ; under  £20,  32.  Counties,  31. 
Total  Schools — Boys,  161:  None — -Wicklow. 
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SECTION  A.— DOCUMENTS  PUT  IN  BY  WITNESSES. 


II 


GIRLS. 


note.  Schools  believed  to  have  been  Established  since  1877  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•). 


No.  of  Localities. 

1 No.  of 
Schools 

1 Above  £60. 

1 

No.  of 
Schools 

| Below  £50,  but  over  £20 

j 

No.  of 
Schools 

Below  £20. 

Leinster. 

1 

£ 8.  d. 

Carlow,  1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

Carlow,  12  9 O' 

Dublin,  2 

1 

Balbriggan, 

- 

— 

- 



„ 3 

| ~ 

- 

1,  2 

*Blackrock, 

2 

•Blackrock,  6 4 11 

„ 4, 

1 2 

Castleknock, 

• 



_ 

„ 5, 

3 

l d 

Chapelizod, 

- 

— 

_ 

„ 6, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

3,4 

c“'  {xS  “ 

•Dalkey,  11  5 0- 

i. 

4 

Dalkey, 

- 

— 

5 

„ 8, 

5 

Kingstown, 

- 

- 

6 

*Kingstown,  12  12  0 

„ 9, 

6 

jRatlifarnham, 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

„ io, 

- 

- 

3 

*Sandymounr, 

7 

•Sandymount,  6 9 O' 

„ n, 

- 

- 

— 

8 

"Terenure,  10  4 0> 

Kildare,  12. 

- 

4 

Athy,  . 

9 

*Athy,  9 14  0 

,,  13, 

- 

- 

10 

*New  bridge,  12  15  O' 

Kilkenny,  14, 

7 

Kilkenny,  . 
(Loretto  Convent.) 

- 

- 

11 

* Kilkenny,  10  5 0> 

(Ladies’  Collegiate 

Longford,  15, 

" 

- 

5 

Longford, 

_ 

School.) 

Meath,  16, 

8 

Navan, 

- 

_ 

Queen’s  Co.,  17, 

9 

Mountmellick,  . 

_ 

_ 

Westmeath,  18, 

- 

- 

6 

Mullingar, 

_ 

Wexford,  19, 

10 

Enniscorthy, 

- 

_ 

_ 

„ 20, 

11 

Gorey, 

- - 



_ 

„ 21, 

12, 13 

* Wexford,  . 
(Loretto  Convent, 
•Wexford  School.) 

- 

- 

12 

Wexford,  5 2 0 

(Tate  SchooL) 

Wicklow,  22, 

“ 

— 

7 

Arklow, 

- 



„ 23, 

14 

Bray,  .... 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

„ 24, 

15 

— 

- 

- 

13 

Wicklow,  12  18  0 

Ulster. 

Antrim,  25, 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

14 

Antrim,  8 11  O' 

„ 26, 

16,17 

Ballymena, 

8 

Ballymena,  . 

_ 

_ 

2?. 

18 

Ballymoney, 

9 

Ballymoney,  . 

- 

_ 

28, 

19  * 

Carrickfergus, 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

29, 

- 

— 

0,  11,  * 

jisburn, 

, 30, 

— 

15  * 

L’emplepatrick,  12  5 0 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION 

Schools  receiving  Intermediate  Results  Fees — Girls — continued. 
NOTE.— Schools  believed  to  have  been  Established  since  1877  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (“). 


No.  of  Localities. 

chools. 

Above  £50.  1 

chools. 

Below  £50,  but  over  £20. 

No.  of 

Schools,  j 

Below  £20. 

£ S.  d. 

ULSTER — con. 

(520 

Armagh,  31, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,  17,  * 
18 

Armagh,  <5  12  6 

( 4 11  0 

„ 32, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

Lurgan,  9 12  0 

33, 

20 

Portadown, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Donegal,  34, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

Ballyshannon,  9 8 0 

„ 35, 

21 

Letterkenny, 

— 

“ 

— 

„ 36, 

- 

- 

13 

Lifford, 

- 

~ 

„ 37, 

14 

Newtowncunning- 

- 

— 

Raphoe,  19  16  0 

„ 38, 

21 

(Royal  School.) 

Down,  39, 

22 

Banbridge,  . 

- 

- 

22 

Banbridge,  9 5 0 

„ 40, 

- 

— 

15,16  : 

•Bangor. 

— 

„ 41, 

23 

*Holywood,  . 

17 

•Holywood, 

- 

— 

„ 42, 

24 

Laurencetown,  . 

- 

— 

— 

„ 43, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

•Newcastle,  6 2 0 

44, 

25,  26 

•Newry, 

- 

— 

- 

— 

(Convent  of  Mercy, 

„ 45, 

- 

•Collegiate  School.) 

- 

- 

24 

•Rostrevor,  5 17  0 

Fermanagh,  46, 

_ 

- 

18 

•Enniskillen,  . 

- 

— 

Londonderry,  47, 

- 

— 

— 

25,  26 

•Coleraine,  | 6 16  0 

„ 48, 

27 

*Limavady, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

49, 

- 

_ 

- 

— 

27 

•Magherafelt,  5 2 0 

Monagnan,  50, 

28 

Monaghan, 

j (Convent  of  St.  Louis.) 

- 

- 

28 

* Monaghan,  5 6 6 

(Collegiate  School.) 

Tyrone,  51, 

29 

j*Cookstown, 

„ 52, 

30 

pDoagh, 

- 

— 

“ 

„ 53, 

„ 54, 

31 

♦Dungannon, 

1 (St.  Patrick’s  Academy.  ] 

- 

— 

29 

30 

•Dungannon,  13  5 5 

(Ladies’  School.) 

*Moy,  0 18  0 

55, 

32 

Omagh, 

19 

•Omagh, 

31,32 

•Omagh,  <110 

1 (Loretto  Convent.) 

(Misses  Adams 

(Intermediate  School, 
Ladies’  Collegiate 

School.) 

School.) 

„ 56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

•Strabane,  10  4 0 

Munster. 

Clare,  57 

- 

- 

- 

34 

•Kilmihil,  7 17  6 

Cork.  58 

- 

20 

•Kinsale, 

- 

— 

„ 59 

33 

! Macroom,  . 

- 
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Schools  receiving  Intermediate  Results  Fees — Girls — continued. 

NOTE.— Schools  believed  to  have  been  Established  since  1877  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 


No.  of  Localities. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Above  £50. 

Schools. 

Below  £50,  but  over  £20. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Below  £20. 

Monster— 

■con. 

£ #. 

d. 

Cork — con., 

60, 

- 

- 

- 

35 

*Rosscarbery, 

11  6 

0 

■ „ 

61, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

Skibbereen, 

6 16 

0 

K erry, 

62, 

34 

Killarney,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

„ 

63, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

*Killorglin, 

8 11 

6 

„ 

64, 

35 

Tralee, 

- 

- 

- 

■ • - 

Tipperary, 

65,  ' 

36 

Thurles, 

- 

— 

- 

— 

• 

Connaught. 

Leitrim, 

66, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

*Mohill, 

4 2 

0 

Roscommon, 

67, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

*Boyle, 

24  1 

0 

„ 

68, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

*Castlerea, 

9 9 

0 

Sligo, 

69, 

37 

Sligo,  ... 

(TJrsuline  Convent.) 

21 

*Sligo,  . 

(I  n ter  mediate 
School.) 

41 

*Sligo,  20  11 

(Stephen-street  School.) 

6 

Total  Localities,  69.  Schools  above  £50,  37  ; above  £20,  21 ; below  £20,  41.  Counties,  25.  Total  Schools — Girls,  99 
None — King’s  County,  Louth,  Cavan  [Limerick  County],  [Waterford  County],  [Galway  County],  Mayo. 


C 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


(2.) 


Return  for  the  years  1885  to  1898,  inclusive,  of  the  Intermediate  Course  of  Education  of  all 
the  Students  who  obtained  Distinctions  at  Entrance  into  I.  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; II.  The 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.! 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  q.  2596,  et  seq.) 


I — Trinity  College- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Junior  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sizarships  at  Entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

NOTE.— E,  means  an  Exhibition  ; P.  means  a Prize  In  B joks : an  I the  fl,'uro  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  Grain  means  the  place  obtained 
on  the  List  in  order  of  merit. 

The  names  of  those  who  obtained  Sizarships  as  well  as  Junior  or  School  Exhibitions  are  marked  S. 

Those  whose  names  are  in  italics  obtained  School  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College. 

The  names  of  those  who  also  Obtained  Exhibitions  at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  ot  Ireland  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (“)• 

1885. 

Exhibitioners- 


Exhibitions  in  Order  of  Merit.  Intermediate  Examinations. 


Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 
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I-— Trinity  College- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Junior  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sizarships  at  Entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin — continued. 


1886. 

Exhibitioners- 


Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 
(See  Note,  p.  14.) 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


SECTION  A., 

I-— Trinity  College- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Jdniob  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sieabships  at  Entbance  in  Tbinitt  Colleoe,  DuBiiN-coa!.»«rf. 

1887. 


Exhibitioners. 


(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


EXHIBITIONERS 

N ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

INTERMEDIAT 

Examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

Previously. 

High  School,  Harcourt-street, 

_ 

16  Sen.  E. 

Sen.  Pass. 

68  Mid.  P. 

47  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  P.,  1882. 

•2.  Lindsay,  Benjamin,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

57  Sen.  P. 

46  Mid.  P. 

Jnn.  E.,  1882. 
Jun.  P.,  1881. 

3.  Eowan,  Hill  W., 

Corrig  School,  Kingstown,  . 

- 

20  Sen.  P. 

11  Mid.  E. 

54  Jun.  E. 

- 

4.  Murray,  John  0., 

Diocesan  School.  Ballymena, 

- 

“ 

221  Jun.  r. 

Grammar  School,  Tipperary, 

- 

19  Sen.  P. 

71  Mid.  P. 

214  Jun.  P. 

— 

Wesley  College,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

129  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

High  School,  Harcourt-street, 

- 

67  Sen.  P. 

75  Mid.  P. 

165  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  X’ass. 

“ 

Royal  School,  Armagh, 

- 

65  Sen.  P. 

94  Mid.  P. 

125  Jun.  E. 

288  Jun.  P. 

~ 

High  School,  Harcourt-street, 

63  Sen.  P. 

- 

- 

128  Jun.  P. 

Rathmines  School, 

- 

?G  Sen.  P. 

51  Mid.  P. 

44  Jun.  E. 

Jim.  Pass. 

- 

Collegiate  Classes,  Cork, 

7 Sen.  E. 

9 Mid.  E. 

39  Jun.  E. 

198  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1882 

*12  Yates,  James, 

Ranelagh  School,  Athlone,  . 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

54  Mid.  P. 

50  Jun.  E. 

Mr.  Strangways’,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

14.  M'Caw,  George  T.,  . 

Lurgan  College, 

13  Sen.  E. 

32  Mid  E. 

Mid.  Pass. 

138  Jun.  E. 

•Tun.  Pass. 

15.  Mitchell,  Reginald  A., 

High  School,  Harcourt-street 

38  Sen.  P. 

132  Mid.  P 

14  Jun.  E. 

293  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Grammar  School,  Drogheda, 

60  Sot.  P. 

51  Mid.  P. 

63  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

“ 

17.  Jones,  Gervais,  . 

Royal  School,  Dungannon,  . 

- 

- 

- 

215  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

18.  Kirkpatrick,  Thomas 
P.  C. 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

281  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 


(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Sizars  in  Order  of  Merit  according  to  Subjects. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1887. 

- 

1885. 

1884. 

Previously. 

Classics. 

1 Hamilton,  Andrew  B., 

— 

- 

2.  Whelan,  W.  B„  . i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

3.  Ellison,  Allan,  . 

- “ 

“ 

- 

Hebrew. 

1.  Ellison.  J.E.,  . . 

Private  Study, 

Jun.  Pass. 

_ 

Mathematics. 

1 Gregg,  James, 

- 

- 

2.  Stewart,  Robert, 

Santry  School, 

* 

Sot.  Fuss,  82 

3.  Clarke,  J.  M., 

Santry  School, 

- 

~ 

4.  Hall,  William  T„ 

Santry  School, 
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SECTION  A., 

1. 

I — Trinity  College- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Junior  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sizarships  at  Entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin — continued. 

1888. 


'Exhibitioners. 

(See- Note,  p.  14.) 


18 


INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Section  a., 

L 

I — Trinity  College- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Junior  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sizarships  at  Entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin — continued. 

1889. 

Exhibitioners- 

(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 


Intermediate  Examinations. 


Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 


(See  Note  p.  14.) 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Section  a., 

i. 

I— Trinity  College- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  J unior  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sizarships  at  Entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin —continued. 


1891. 

Exhibitioners- 


(See  Note.  p.  11.) 


Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 


(SeeNote,  p.  14.) 
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I.— Trinity  College. 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Junior  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sizarships  at  Entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin — continued. 

1892. 

Exhibitioners- 


(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Exhibitioners 

N ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

Intermediate  examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889.  j 1888. 

Previously. 

*1.  Alton,  E.  E., 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

8 Sen.  E. 

11  Mid.  E. 

120  Jun.  E. 

_ 

2.  Rogers,  R.  A.  P.,. 

Tipperary  Grammar  School, 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

44  Mid.  P. 

71  Jun.  P. 

3.  Hannyngton,  F., 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

174  Jun.  E. 

S.  4.  Valentine,  J.  A., . 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

42  Mid.  P. 

22  Jim.  E. 

- 

- 

5.  Kerr,  'William  M‘C., . 

Corrig  School,  Kingstown,  . 

- 

- 

37  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

161  Jun.  E . 

8.  Bnllocli,  A.M.,  . 

Coleraine  Academ.  Instltu  lion 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

51  Mid.  P. 

77  Jun.  E. 

7.  Reid,  W.  A.,  . . 

Strangways'  School, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8.  Garratt,  R., 

Corrig  School,  Kingstown,  . 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

1G  Mid.  E. 

- 

69  Jun,  E. 

- 

S.  9.  Thaekaberry,  T.  B., . 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

10.  Thompson,  J.  B., 

Royal  Scho  >1,  EnniskilleD , . 

- 

- 

64  Mid.  P. 

58  Jun.  E. 

11.  Sugars,  R.  M.,  . 

Royal  School,  Dungannon , . 

- 

25  Sen.  P. 

28  Mid.  E. 

110  Jun.  E. 

“ 

12.  Stack,  W.  B.,  . . 

Drogheda  Grammar  Schc  ol, 

- 

61  Mid.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass 

_ 

13.  Adderley,  T.  E., 

Rathmines  School,  . 

- 

- 

_ 

14.  Hewitt,  W.  H.,  . 

Strangways’  School,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

15.  Fleming,  W.  J., . . 

Lurgan  Coll,  and  Watt's 

— 

42  Sen.  P. 

39  Mid.  P. 

75  Jun.  E. 

— 

— 

School. 

18.  Smyth,  J.  S., 

Foyle  College,  .... 

28  Sen.  P. 

11  Mid.  E. 

- 

65  Jun.  li. 

“ 

~ 

17.  Joynt,  F.  0.  D., . 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


SECTION  A., 


I.— Trinity  College. 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Junior  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sizarships  at  Entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin — continued, 

1893.* 

Exhibitioners. 


Exhibitioners 

n Order  op  Merit. 

Intermediate  examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

Previously. 

1.  Gray,  Arthur  Edwin, 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

Sen.  Pass. 

_ 

Mid.  Pass. 

171  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

2.  Lyons,  Henry  Horner, 

Grammar  School,  Galway,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

- 

101  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass.  1888. 

3 Forrester,  John  Chas., 

High  School,  Dublin, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

50  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

4.  Davison,  John  Clarice. 

Academical  Institution,  Cole- 

- 

41  Sen.  P. 

14  Mid.  E. 

87  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

S.  6.  Sugars,  John  Charles 

Royal  School,  Dungannon,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

25  Mid.  E. 

39  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

6 .Earley, Robert  Paton 

The  Academy,  Armagh, 

31  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

16  Jun.  E. 

290  Jun.  P. 

- 

°7.  Young,  Stephen  John, 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry 

Sen,  Pass. 

16  Mid.  E. 

19  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

& Orr,  John,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast  . 

- 

26  Sen.  P. 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

109  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

9.  White,  Harry  Fred- 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

• -■ 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

66  Jun.  E. 

. -. 

- . 

10.  Joynt,  W illiam  Grier- 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

20  Mid.  E. 

5 Jun.  E. 

218  Jnn.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1S8& 

11.  Henry,  Howard, 

Grammar  School,  Galway,  . 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

101  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

- 

12.  Walsh,  Ernst,  . 

Birkenhead  School,  . 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

13.  Harris.  Ernest  Mus- 

Rathmines  School, . 

- 

Sen.  Pass, 

Mid.  Pass. 

194  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

14.  Thoma3,  Edwyn  F. 

Rathmines  School, . 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

- 

S.15.  Brown,  Wm.  Henry, 

Midleton  College,  . 

- 

- 

72  Mid.  P. 

J un.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

16.  Darley,  Wm.  Hast- 

Grammar  School,  Drogheda, 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17.  Maxwell,  George,  . 

Malvern  College,  , 

~ 

“ 

- 

“ 

Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 


(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Name. 

Address. 

- 

1892. 

1890. 

1889. 

Previously. 

Classics. 

1.  Macmillan,  James,  . 

-High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

56  Mid.  P. 

143  Jun.  E.,  1888. 

2.  Ashe.  Robert  W. 
D’Escourt. 

“ 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

16  Mid.  E.,  1888. 
48  Jun.  E.,  1887. 
Jun.  Pass,  1886 

3.  Crook,  Richd.  Eben- 

- 

- 

_ 

Sen.  Pass,  1888. 
Mid.  Pass,  1887. 
Jun.  Pass,  1886 

4.  Irvine,  William  John, 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

13  Sen.  E. 

7 Mid.  E. 

15  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1683- 

Mathematics, 

1.  Pilkington,  Francis 

Grammar  School, Tipperary, 

— 

— 

— 

2.  Wright.  Charles  Ed- 
mund. 

Masonic  Boys'  School,  Clon- 
skeagh. 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

107  Jun.  E.,  1887. 
246  Jun.  P.,1886. 

Hebrew. 

1.  Warren,  John,  . 

6,  Warrenpoint,  Clontarf, 

- 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

Irish. 

1.  Buckley,  Patrick,  , 

Presentation  College,  Mar- 
dyke,  Cork. 

Sen.  Pass. 

21  Mid.  E. 

22  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Reid  Sizar.  — 

1.  Foster,  George, 

Iniermediate  School,  Newry, 

- 

- 

124  Jnn.  P. 

226  Jua  P. 

- 

* See  footnote,  page  14. 
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Section  A, 

I.— Trinity  College. 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Junior  and 
School  Exhibitions  and  Sizarships  at  Entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin— continued. 

1894. 

Exhibitioners. 


(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Exhibitioners  In  order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Name, 

Address. 

1894. 

MS. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Previously. 

S.  1.  Molony,  Jolm  Char- 

2.  Sealy,  Ja  nes. 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 
High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

20  Sen.  P. 
Sen.  Pass. 

52  Mid.  P. 
23  Mid.  E. 

65  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1889. 

1 1 Jun.  E.,  1889. 
Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

Kingstown  School, . . 

- 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

12  Mid.  E. 

37  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1889. 
Jun.  Pass,  1889. 

Corrig  School,  Kingstown,  . 

- 

10  Sen.  E. 

23  Mid.  E. 

76  Jun.  E. 

102  Jun.  P. 

Jolm. 

St.  Columba's  College,  . 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

Malcolm. 

6.  Coplnger,  ^William 

Leeson  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Santry  School, 

Corrig  School,  Kingstown.  . 

S.  • 7.  Harvey,  Edward.  . 

_ 

Sen.  Pass. 

87  Mid.  P. 

- 

Jun.  Pass,  1889. 

Fovle  College,  Londonderry, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

- 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Grammar  School,  Tipperary, 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

- 

Jun.  Pass, 

Townsend. 

Charterhouse 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bayly. 

Wesley  College,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

145  Jun.  P. 

Jim.  Pass. 

Guy. 

Kingstown  School, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

160  Jun.  P. 

143  Jun  P. 

Patrick. 

Wosley  College,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

233  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Cronhelm. 

15.  Green,  Charles, 

St.  Edward's  School,  Oxford, 

" 

Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 
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1895. 

Exhibitioners. 


(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Exhibitioners 

n Order  of  Merit. 

Intermediate  examinations. 

Address. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1891. 

Previously. 

*1.  Longworth,  Frederick 
Albert. 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

« 

23  Sen.  P. 

15  Mid.  E. 

22  Jun.  E. 

- 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

S.  ‘2.  Bur  kit  l,  Harold 
Hamilton. 

Grammar  School,  Galway,  . 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

18  Mid.  E. 

- 

184  Jun.  P. 

*3.  Martin,  John  Hill, . 

Wesley  College,  Dublin, 

- 

40  Sen.  P. 

33  Mid.  E. 

21  Jun.  E. 

217  Jun  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

4.  Webb,  George  Ran- 

Rathmines  School, . 

12  Sen.  E. 

26  Mid.  E. 

78  Jun.  E. 

187  Jun.  P. 

5.  Shaw,  Geo.  Ernest. 

Midleton  College,  . 

- 

21  Sen.  P. 

20  Mid.  E. 

- 

46  Jun.  E. 

205  Jun.  P.,1890. 

6.  Draper,  Chas.  Fredk 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

54  Sen.  P. 

30  Mid.  E. 

11  Jun.  E. 

190  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

7.  Forbes,  Henry 
Flavelle. 

Wesley  College,  Dublin, 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

8.  White, Wm.  Purcell, 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen.  . 

Sen.  Pass. 

67  Mid.  P. 

177  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

- 

9.  Foster,  Hobt.  Basil, 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

S.  10.  Carleton,  George 
Dundas. 

Rathmines  School, 

- 

29  Sen.  P. 

35  Mid.  E. 

26  Jun.  E. 

133  Jun.  P. 

Jim.  Pass,  1890i 

11.  Maxwell,  Edward 
Kelly. 

Lurgan  College,  . . 

- 

13  Sen.  E. 

19  Mid.  E. 

28  Jun.  E. 

159  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

12.  Fairbanks,  John 
Foster. 

Santry  School, 

36  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

192  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

13.  B arbor,  Richard 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

Sen.  Pass. 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

14.  Oraasby,  John  Geo., 

Bedford  School,  . . 

-* 

Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 
(See  Note,  p.  14.) 
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1896. 

Exhibitioners. 

(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


EXHIBITIONERS 

n Order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Name. 

Address. 

1896. 

- 

1894. 

- 

- 

Previously. 

•1.  Connolly,  Vincent,  . 

Belvedere  College,  Dublin,  . 

8 Sen.  E. 

4 Mid.  E, 

8 Jun.  E. 

1 Pr.  E. 

200  Jun.P.,189L 

2.  Bresland,  Clias.  Wm„ 

— 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

7 Mid.  E. 

22  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

S.*3.  M'Farland,  William 
Gregg. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

16  Mid.  E. 

36  Jun.  E, 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

4.  Spaighl,  Joe.  Molony, 

Grammar  School,  Tipperary, 

- 

14  Sen.  E. 

10  Mid.  E. 

25  Jun.  E. 

175  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  189L 

5.  Heamden,  Arthur 
Charles. 

Midleton  College,  . , 

23  Sen.  P. 

22  Mid.  E 

11  Jun.  E. 

165  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891 

6.  M'Fetridge.  William 
Christopher. 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen , . 

54  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

77  Jun.  E. 

20  Pr.  E. 

Jun.  Pass.  1891. 

*7.  Stephenson,  Henry 
William. 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

33  Sen.  P. 

80  Mid.  P. 

84  Jun.  E.. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891 

8.  Prenter,  Neilson 

St.  Andrew's  College,  Dublin, 

26  Sen.  P. 

11  Mid.  E. 

45  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

S.  9.  Dunlop,  William,  . 

High  School,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

- 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

10.  Exshaw,  William  E„ 

Rutland  College,  Dublin, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

92  Mid.  P. 

150  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

8.11.  Lowry,  John  Francis 

Lurgan  College, 

- 

12  Sen.  E. 

26  Mid.  E. 

21  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

12.  Brown,  John,  . 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

40  Mid.  E. 

71  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

268  Jun.  P.,1891. 

13.  Wightman,  James 
Alexander. 

Lurgan  College, 

- 

36  Sen.  P. 

13  Mid.  E. 

27  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

•14.  Burrows,  Edwin 

Augustus. 

High  School,  Dublin, 

28  Sen.  P. 

52  Mid.  P. 

49  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

15.  Bradley,  Wm.  Herbert, 

Grammar  School,  Drogheda. 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

123  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

~ 

Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 
(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Sizars  in  Order  op  merit  according  to  Subjects. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Na„e. 

Address. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

Previously. 

Classics. 

1.  Parker,  William,  . 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

".  Patton,  Thomas,  . 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

— 

— ■ 

“ 

14  Sen.  E , 1891. 
63  Mid.  P.,  1890. 
4 Jun.  E.,  1889. 

Mathematics. 

1.  M'Lean,  George  Thomas, 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.  Bennett,  Samuel  Robert, 

Pococke  College,  County  Kil- 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

3.  Moore,  Robert,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

r 

145  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

126  Pr.  P. 

' 
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1897. 


Exhibitioners. 


(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Exhibitioners  in  order  op  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Address, 

1897. 

189S. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

Previously. 

Roval  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

5 Mid.  E. 

— 

98  Jun.  E. 

42  Pr.  E„  1892. 

nay. 

•2.  Harper,  Edgar 
Henry. 

Royal  School,  Dungannon,  . 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

6 Mid.  E. 

10  Jun.  E. 

50  Pr.  E. 

_ 

21  Sen.  P, 

7 Mid.  E. 

— 

133  Jun.  P. 

81  Pr.  E„  1892. 

Glenn. 

Coleraine. 

4.  Nison,  George 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

_ 

37  Sen.  P. 

22  Mid.  E. 

39  Jun.  E. 

113  Jun.  P. 

80  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

Robinson. 

5.  O'Dell,  Rosslyn,  . 

St.  Stephen's-green  School, 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

6.  Leonard,  Robert 
Galloway. 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

- 

50  Sen.  P. 

59  Mid.  P. 

117Jun.P..lS92. 
158  Jun.  E., 1892. 

7.  Jellicoe,  Samuel 
Charles. 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid,  Pass. 

169  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Pr.  Pass,  1892. 

••8.  Boyd.  John  Thomp  • 

Academical  Institution, 

- 

28  Sen.  P. 

18  Mid.  E. 

6 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

:9.  H a ir e-Fp r s t e r, 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  . 

- 

33  Sen.  P. 

49  Mid.  P. 

77  Jun.  E. 

33  Pr.  E. 

ilO.  Culllmn,  Percy,  . 

Grammar  School,  Tipperary, 

_ 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

100  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

164  Pr.  P.,1892. 

'S.  11.  Hogan,  Purcell,  . 

Private  Study,  . . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

66  Mid.  P. 

25  Jnn.  E. 

179  Jun.  P. 

31  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

12.  Curtis,  John,  . 

Rathmines  School, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

125  Jun.  E. 

19  Pr.  E. 

118  Pr.P.,  1892 

Corrig  School,  Kingstown,  . 

_ 

40  Son.  P. 

53  Mid.  P. 

— 

160  Jun.  P. 

63  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

Dawson. 

_ 

6 -Sen.  E. 

88  Mid.  P. 

66  JuQ.  E. 

12  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

Stuart. 

_ 

Sen.  Pass. 

30  Mid.  E. 

— 

87  Jun.  E. 

— 

M'Ourdy. 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

_ 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

153  Jun,  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

51  Pr.  E.,  1892 

Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 
(See  Note,  p.  It) 


Sizars  in  Order  of  Merit  according  to  Subjects. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Name. 

Address. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1891. 

1883. 

Previously. 

Classics. 

1 Jennings,  William 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

6 Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

37  Pr.  E.,  1892 . 

Swantoil. 

2.  Ellison,  Francis  O'Brien, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Science. 

1.  Faloone.  Fredk.  John, 

Farra  School,  Bunbrusna,  . 

- 

- 

34  Sen.  P. 

57  Mid.  P. 

56  Jnn.  E. 

131  Jun.  P.1892. 

2.  Neely,  Charles  Joseph, 

Educational  Institution, 
Dundalk. 

- 

Sen.  Pass 

- 

“ 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1892. 

3.  Graham,  John  Fredk, 

Kingstown  School,  • 

- 

- 

33  Sen.  P. 

19  Mid.  E. 

61  -Tun.  E. 

174  Jun.  P.,1892. 

4.  Semple  Samuel  Hanna, 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

15  Sen.  E. 

7 *t  id.  E. 

43  Jun.  E.,  1891. 
Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

Bebrew. 

1.  Ellison,  Humphrey, 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

j.ibil — Irish. 

l.|8ullivan,  Patrick  P., 

7 
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1898. 

Exhibitioners. 


(See  Note,  p.  14.) 


Exhibitioners 

n Order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Name. 

Address. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

Previously. 

S.*l.  Spiro.  Abraham,  . 

The  High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

16  Sen.  E. 

35  Mid.  E. 

45  Jun.  E. 

90  Pr.  E-,  1893. 
Pr.  Pass,  1892. 

•2.  Joynt,  Geo.  Arthur, 

The  High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

- 

41  Mid.  P. 

15  Jun.  E. 

166  Jun.  P.,  1893. 
53  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

3.  Hickman,  Poole  Henry 

Grammar  School,  Tipperary, 

Sen.  Pass. 

79  Mid.  P. 

120  Jun.  E. 

273  Jun.  P. 

156  Pr.  P. 

193  Pr.  P.,  1893. 

4.  Tobias,  Matthew,  . 

Wesley  College,  Dublin, 

- 

32  Sen.  P. 

41  Mid.  P. 

52  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

120  Pr.  P.,  1893. 
Pr.  Pass,  1892. 

8.  5.  FitzPatrick,  Jas.  A. 

The  High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

104  Jun.  E. 

29  Pr.  E.,  1893. 
lOlPr.P.,  1892. 

S.  6.  Moffatt,  Douglas 
Macleod. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

Sen.  Pass. 

29  Mid.  E. 

95  Jun.  E. 

122  Pr.  P , 1893. 

7.  Browne,  George,  . 

Academical  Institution,  Cole- 

49  Sen.  P. 

72  Mid.  P. 

104  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

•8.  Shearman,  J.  N., 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

37  Mid.  P. 

50  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Pr.  Pass.,  1893. 

9.  Crawford,  Samuel 
Hellyer. 

Wesley  College,  Dublin, 

37  Sen.  P. 

5 Mid.  E. 

14  Jun.  E. 

149  Jun.  P. 

16  Pr.  E.,  1893. 
Pr.  Pass.,  1S92. 

10.  Laird,  Fras.  Morrow, 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

34  Sen.  P. 

73  Mid.  P. 

43  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

101  Pr.  E„  1893. 
Pr.  Pass.,  1892. 

S.'ll.  Harris,  Geo.  Arthur, 

Santry  School, 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

7 Mid.  E. 

33  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

12.  M'Neight,  Arthur  A., 

Rossall  School, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*13.  Nunan,  'William,  . 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

51  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

98  Pr.  E.,  1898. 

14.  Naylor,  Alfred  George, 

Grammar  School,  Drogheda, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

136  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Pr.  Pass.,  1893. 

15.  Studderl,  Thos.  Geo., 

Grammar  School,  Tipperary, 

- 

- 

- 

286  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

157  Pr.  P.,1893. 

16.  Daly,  Oscar  Bedford 
K. 

Private  Study, 

~ 

' 

- 

" 

" 

Sizars  who  did  not  gain  Exhibitions. 
(See  Note,  p.  14.) 
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1885, 


Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Address. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

- 

1881. 

Previously. 

I.  Glass. 

I.  Walpole,  Alfred. 

Private  Study, 

- 

- 

13  Sen.  P. 

4 Mid.  E. 

Jun.  E.,  1880. 

2.  M’Neill,  John,  . 

St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast, 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E 

- 

3.  Williamson,  William 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

8 Sen.  E. 

23  Mid.  E. 

4 Jun.  E. 

210  Jun.  P. 

4.  Waine,  Samuel,  • 

Private  Study, 

— 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

5.  Crawford,  Albert 
Edwd. 

Academicallnstitution,  Col  - 

- 

16  Sen.  E. 

52  Mid.  P. 

50  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

f Hazlett,  William 
c } Woods. 
b-  ) Porter.  William 

L Haldane. 

Eoyal  Academical  Inst.,  Bel- 

- 

25  Sen.  P. 

43  Sen.  P. 

82  Mid.  P. 

139  Jun.  E. 

- 

Methodist  College,  Eelfast,  . 

- 

35  Sen.  P. 

61  Mid.  P. 

18  Jun.  E. 

- 

“ 

8.  Monagha  n,  James, 

St.  Columb’s  College,  Derry,  . 

- 

40  Sen.  P. 

26  Mid.  E. 

34  Jun.  E. 

~ 

9.  Howley,  John  Francis 
W. 

University  College,  Stephen’s- 

2 Sen.  E. 

14  Sen.  P. 

37  Mid.  . 

39  Jun.  E. 

10.  M'Donnell,  iEneas  J., . 

St.  Macarten’s  Sem.,  Mon- 
aghan. 

- 

18  Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

5 Jun.E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

11.  Allison,  tl  m.  Mitchell 
B. 

Academical  Inst.,  Derry, 

— 

60  Sen.  P. 

69  Mid.  P. 

28  .Tun.  E. 

239  Jun.  P. 

U. 

Class. 

12.  Magennis,  WiEiam,  . 

Unlv.  Coll.,  Stephen’s-green, 

- 

64  Sen.  P. 

6 Mid.  E. 

110  Mid.  P. 

124  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  P.,  1880. 

13.  Kennedy,  William,  . 

Queen’s  College,  Galway, 

- 

119  Mid.  P. 

77  Jun.  E. 

261  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

•14.  Hitchcock,  F.  R.  M., . 

High  School,  Harcourt-street, 

10  Sen.  E. 

62  Sen.  P. 

89  Mid.  P. 

60  Jun.  E. 

489  Jun.  P. 

— 

15.  Harrington,  John, 

French  College,  Blackrock,  . 

5 Sen.  E. 

8 Mid.  E. 

8 Jun.  E. 

215  Jun.  F. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

16.  Wetherow,  James  M., 

Academical  Inst.,  Derry, 

- 

31  Sen.  P. 

76  Mid.  P. 

13  Jun.  E. 

378  Jun.  P. 

- 

17.  M’Malion,  Joseph  A., 

University  Coll.,  Blackrock, 

- 

34  Sen.  P. 

19  Mid.  E. 

6 Jun.  E. 

199  Jun.  P. 

- 

18.  Healy,  John  Joseph, . 

Unlv.  Coll.,  Stephen's-green, 

- 

24  Sen.  P. 

12  Mid.  E. 

- 

122  Jun.  E. 

~ 

19.  Workman,  James  A., 

Academical  Inst.,  Coleraine, 

- 

42  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

384  Jun.  P. 

- 

- 

20.  Browne,  John  Joseph, 

Unlv.  Coll.,  Stephen’s-green, 

- 

11  Sen.  E. 

39  Mid.  P. 

49  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

21.  White,  Mary  Alacoque, 

Loretto  Convent,  Navan, 

- 

- 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

Jun.  E.,  1880. 

22.  Hanna,  Samuel, 

Belfast  Eoyal  Academy, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

25  Jun.  E. 

480  Jun.  P. 

- 

( Blaney,  A.  J.  M'A.,  . 

St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast 

7 Sen,  E. 

22  Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

121  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

23.  | 

( Russell,  Hester  Dill, 

Victoria  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

75  Jun.  P. 

- 

25.  Auer,  Matthew, 

Rockwell  College,  Cahir, 

- 

4 Sen,  E. 

4 Mid.  E. 

22  Jun.  E. 

188  Jun.  P. 

~ 

26.  O’DonneU,  John, 

French  College.  Blackrock,  . 

25  Sen.  P. 

7 Mid.  E. 

73  Mid.  P. 

86  Jun.  E. 

406  Jun.  P. 

- 

*27.  Anderson,  Henry, 

Lurgan  College,  Lurgan, 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

30  Mid.  P. 

28  Jun,  E. 

218  Jun.  P. 

- 

28.  Hughes,  Michael  A.,  . 

Rockwell  College,  Cahir, 

9 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

24  Mid.  P. 

178  Mid.  P. 

158  Jun.  E. 

- 

29.  Fleming,  George, 

Lynton  House  Sch.,  Witney, 
Oxon. 

- 

- 

30.  Lyne,  Christopher  J. 

St.  Stanislaus'  College,  Tulla- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

91  Mid.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

106  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  P.,  1880. 

31.  Dodds,  Joseph, 

Royal  Academical  Inst.,  Bel- 
fast. 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

125  Jun.  E. 

32.  MacVeagh,  Jercmh.  F 

St.Malachy's  College,  Belfast 

— 

115  Mid.  P. 

85  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  P.,  1880. 
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Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Name. 

Address. 

- 

- 

18S4. 

1882. 

Previously. 

I.  CLASS. 

1.  Morton,  William  Blair, 

Belfast  Royal  Academy, 

_ 

2 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

- 

Jun.  P.,  1881. 

2.  Tighe,  James,  . 

University  College,  Blaekrock 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

23  Sen.  P. 

1 Mid.  E. 

49  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  E„  1881. 

*3.  Lindsav,  Benjamin,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

57  Sen.  P. 

46  Mid.  P. 

26  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  P.,  1881. 

4.  Joynt.Maud  Anna  E„ 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

_ 

Jim.  E.,  1881. 

5.  Daniell,  John  Joseph, 

Univ.  Coll.,  Stephen’s-green, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.  Archer,  James  Henry, 

Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

" 

7.  M'Afee,  Mary,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

6 Sen.  P. 

12  Mid.  E. 

Jun.  E„  1881. 

8.  Shannon,  Charles  P., 

Private  Study, 

- 

27  Sen.  P. 

46  Mid.  P. 

285  Jim.  P. 

100  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  P.,  1881. 

9.  Stoops,  James  Mills,  . 

Newry  Intermediate  School, 

- 

19  Sen.  P. 

34  Mid.  E. 

62  Jun.  E. 

179  Jun.  P. 

ID.  Howley,  Michael  J.,  . 

St.  Stanislaus'  College,  Tulla- 

- 

41  Sen.  P. 

6 Mid.  E. 

108  Mid.  P. 

76  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1881. 

n.  Class. 

11.  Gallagher,  Thomas,  . 

University  Coll.,  Stephen's- 
green,  Dublin. 

- 

24  Mid.  E. 

17  Jun.  E. 

221  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1881. 

12.  M'Ewen,  Catherine 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

8 Mid.  E. 

32  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  E„  1881. 

13.  Megaw,  Robert  D., 

Academical  Inst.,  Coleraine, 

- 

43  Sen.  P. 

57  Mid.  P. 

19  Jun.  E. 

145  Jun.  P. 

14.  L|athem.  Robert 

Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 

Sen.  Pass. 

86  Mid.  P. 

184  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

15.  O'Connor,  Thomas  P 

University  Coll.,  Blaekrock, 

- 

28  Sen.  P. 

5 Mid.  E. 

85  Mid.  P. 

138  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  E.,  1881. 

16.  Scarlett,  Mary  Emm 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

7 Sen.  P. 

1 Mid.  E. 

- 

2 Jun.  E. 

17.  Houston,  Thomas  C 

Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 

- 

47  Sen.  P. 

65  Mid.  P. 

80  Jun.  E. 

284  Jun.  P. 

18.  Lee,  James,  . 

Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 

- 

29  Sen.  P. 

64  Mid.  P. 

93  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

•19.  Parkhlll,  Minnie  E., 

Ladles’  Coll.  Sch.,  London- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

derry. 

Ladies'  Coll.  Sch.,  London- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

derry. 

21.  Campbell,  John  Oliv 

Roval  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 

- 

48  Sen.  P. 

39  Mid.  P. 

60  Jun.  E. 

224  Jun.  P. 

22.  Comerton,  James, 

University  Coll.,  Blaekrock, 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

Sen.  Pass. 

15  Mid.  E. 

113  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  E.,  1881. 

23.  Murphy,  Hugh  Path 

University  Coll..  Blaekrock, 

- 

32  Sen.  P. 

10  Mid.  E. 

155  Mid.  P. 

24  Jun.  E. 

24.  Conran,  Thomas  W 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Dundalk. 

— 

153  Mid.  P.t 

Mid.  Pass. 

197  Jun.  P. 

- 

25.  Dalv  James  D., 

Clongowes  Wood  Coll..  Naas, 

- 

- 

- 

136  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

26.  Dully,  James, 

Maynooth  College,  . 

- 

33  Sen.  P. 

13  Mid.  E. 

28  Jun.  E. 

270  Jun.  P. 

- 

University  Coll.,  Stephen's- 

_ 

— 

303  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1881 

Edward. 

green. 

itzgibbon,  John  B., 

French  College,  Blaekrock 

- 

34  Sen.  P. 

53  Mid.  P. 

2 Jun.  E. 

125  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1881 

29.  Connolly,  Thomas 

Private  Study, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30,  Donald,  Albert  L., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

- 

39  Sen.  P. 

55  Mid.  P. 

188  Jun.  P. 

“ 

t31.  Whitton,  Henry  MM., 

Santry  School, .... 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Jun.  Pass,  1881. 

32.  Fitzmaurice,  Oliver,  . 

Private  Study, .... 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

241  Jun.  P. 
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Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  merit. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

N““- 

Address. 

»■ 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

Previously. 

X. 

Class. 

1.  Croskery,  James, 

Academical  Inst.,  London- 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

=2.  Thrift,  Wm.  Edward, 

High  School,  Harcourt-st.,  . 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

Sen.  Pass. 

20  Mid.  E. 

50  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1881. 

3.  FitzGerald,  David,  . 

University  College.  Black- 
rock. 

3 Sen.  E. 

20  Sen.  P. 

33  Mid.  E. 

41  Jun.  E. 

- 

4.  M'Cuteheon,  Jane  T., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

- 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

13  Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

- 

5.  Hogan,  Patrick  J.  A., 

Christian  Schools,  North 
Richmond-slreet. 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

20  Sen.  P. 

11  Mid.  E. 

Jun.  E.,  1881. 

6.  Bradshaw,  James  M., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

20  Sen.  P. 

4 Mid.  E. 

4 Jun.  E. 

135  Jun.  P. 

- 

7.  FreehiU,  Eugene  E„  . 

Belvedere  College, 

- 

9 Sen.  E. 

9 Mid.  E. 

6 Jun.  E. 

189  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1882. 
Jun.  Pass,  1881. 

8.  Maxwell,  William,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

12  Sen.  E. 

38  Mid.  E. 

48  Jun.  E. 

- 

- 

9.  M'Neill,  James, 

University  College,  Black- 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

2 Jun.  E. 

SS  Jun.  P. 

- 

*10.  Yates,  James,  . . 

Ranelagh  School,  Athlone,  . 

“ 

2 Sen.  E. 

54  Mid.  P. 

50  Jun.  E. 

281  Jun.  P. 

— 

II 

Class. 

1).  Heron,  Bichard  C.,  . 

Royal  Academical  Inst.,  Bel- 
fast. 

11  Sen.  E. 

51  Sen.  P. 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  E.,  1882. 

12.  Cussen,  Joseph  S.,  . 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

21  Sen.  P.f 

36  Sen.  P. 

67  Mid.  P. 

160  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  P.,  1882. 

13.  Houston.  Thomas,  . 

Academical  Inst..  Coleraine, 

50  Sen.  P. 

27  Mid.  E. 

60  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1881. 

11.  Walker,  James, 

Academical  Inst.,  London- 

- 

41  Sen.  P. 

26  Mid.  E. 

15  Juu.  E. 

173  Jun.  P. 

15.  White,  Edward  J.,  . 

University  College,  Black- 

- 

34  Sen.  P. 

151  Mid.  P. 

67  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

16.  Cochr  ane,  John, 

Academical  Inst.,  Coleraine, 

- 

78  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

99  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  PaBS,  1882. 

17.  Mullany,  James  J., 

University  College,  Black- 
rock. 

23  Sen.  P. 

7 Mid.  E. 

42  Jun.  E. 

175  Jun.  P. 

- 

18.  Fullerton,  Flora  L.,  . 

Ladies'  Coll.  School,  London- 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

13  Sen.  P. 

5 Mid.  E. 

8 Jun.  E. 

- 

19.  Gibney,  James  J., 

Belvedere  College, 

- 

66  Sen.  P. 

31  Mid.  E. 

7 Jun.  E. 

178  Jun.  P. 

- 

20.  Agnew,  Elizabeth,  . 

St.  Louis  Convent,  Monaghan 

- 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

13  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  E.,  1882. 

21.  Love,  Robert, 

Belfast  Royal  Academy, 

- 

18  Sen.  E. 

33  Mid.  E. 

100  Jun.  E. 

316  Jun.  P. 

- 

22.  Livingstone,  Archi- 
bald D. 

Academical  Inst.,  London- 

- 

74  Sen.  P. 

36  Mid.  E. 

53  Jun.  E. 

334  Jun.  P. 

23.  Deans,  John, 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

152  Mid.  P. 

76  Jun.  E. 

238  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1881. 

21.  Delaney, Michael  A.  D. 

University  College,  Black- 
rock. 

- 

30  Sen.  P. 

52  Mid.  P. 

52  Jun.  E. 

237  Jun.  P. 

“ 

2o.  Henderson.  Robert,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

107  Mid.  P. 

64  Jun.  E. 

- 

26.  M’UlenaglianMinaA., 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

39  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  E.,  1882. 
Jun.  P.,  1881. 

27.  M'Cracken,  Wm.  John, 

Royal  Academical  Inst,  Bel- 

- 

- 

- 

28.  O’Neill,  Patrick  J.,  . 

St.  Malachy's  College,  Belfast, 

- 

82  Mid.  P. 

221  Jun.  P. 

- 

- 

29.  Moylan,  Hannah  A.,  . 

Private  Study, 

- 

T 

3 Sen.  E. 

9 Mid.  E. 

Jun.  E„  1882. 
Jun.  P„  1881. 

30.  Elliott,  Anna  (Long- 
ford). 

Ladles’  Collegiate  School, 
Londonderry. 

- 

32  Son.  P. 

11  Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

95  Jun.  P. 

— 

t Over-age. 
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Exhibitioners  in  order  of  merit. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

x,"“. 

Address. 

- 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

Previously. 

I.  Class. 

1.  Leathern,  John  Gaston, 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

61  Mid.  P. 

120  Jun.  E. 

2.  M'Elderry , Rbt.  Knox, 

Academical  Institution,  Cole- 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

16  Mid.  E. 

8 Jun.  E. 

322  Jun.  P. 

3.  Mahon,  J ohn  Stewart, 

Academical  Institution, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.  Gillespie,  Jas.  Thos.,  . 

Intermediate  School,  Newry, 

- 

66  Sen.  P. 

61  Mid.  P. 

112  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

5.  Fullerton  William 
Andrew. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

42  Sen.  P. 

59  Mid.  P. 

252  Jun.  P. 

“ 

~ 

“6.  Kershaw,  Louis  Jas., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

27  Sen.  P. 

35  Mid.  E. 

27  Jun.  E. 

157  Jun.  P.  1883. 

7.  Megaw,  David,  . 

Academical  Institution,  Cole- 

- 

10  Sen.  E. 

37  Sen.  P. 

69  Mid.  P. 

139  Jun.  E. 

Jut.  Pass,  1833. 

8.  Mattinson,  John  Wm, 

Santry  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

121  Mid.  P. 

fl21  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

*9.  Goligher,  William  A.. 

Academical  Institution,  Lon- 
donderry. 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

24  Sen.  P. 

77  Mid.  P. 

118  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1883. 

:I0.  Barniville,  John  Jos.,  . 

St.  Malachy's  College,  Belfast, 

31  Sen.  P. 

16  Sen.  P. 

17  Mid.  E. 

51  Mid.  P. 

5 Jun.  E..  1833. 

n. 

CLASS. 

11.  Gillespie,  Samuel, 

Roval  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

15  Sen.  E. 

33  Mid.  E. 

~ 

- 

12.  Howley,  Richard  E., 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

14  Sen.  E. 

31  Mid.  E. 

81  Mid.  P. 

110  Jun.  E. 

- 

13.  Riordan,  Patrick, 

St.  Colman's  College,  Fermoy, 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

11  Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

- 

- 

14.  Murphy,  James, 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Dundalk, 

- 

33  Son.  P. 

29  Mid.  E. 

106  Mid.  P. 

71  Jun.  E. 

~ 

15.  Gorman,  Patrick, 

St.  Colman's  College,  Fermoy, 

- 

22  Sen.  P. 

28  Mid.  E. 

109  Mid.  P. 

113  Jun.  E. 

215  Jnn.  P..  1883. 

16.  Whiiaker,  Jos.  Henry, 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion. Belfast. 

- 

31  Sen.  P. 

58  Mid.  P. 

21  Jun.  E. 

240  Jun.  P. 

~ 

17.  Murphy.^  Matthew 

University  College,  Black- 

- 

47  Son.  P. 

4 Mid.  E. 

7 Jun.  E. 

375  Jun.  P. 

*18.  Pringle,  John,  . 

High  School,  Harconrt-street 
Dublin. 

Sen.  Pass. 

119  Mid.  P. 

170  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

~ 

19.  M‘Ewen,  Euphemia, 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

~ 

20.  Dolan,  Peter  Francis, 

Belvedere  College  and  Uni- 
versity College,  Stephcn's- 
green. 

11  Sen.  E. 

28  Sen.  P. 

21  Mid  E. 

11  Jun.  E. 

93  Jun.  P.,  1883. 

21.  Baxter,  Jas.  Sinclair, 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

53  Sen.  P. 

8 Mid.  E. 

t40  Jun.  P. 

386  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1883. 

22.  Cowdy,  Wm.  Laird,  . 

Private  Study,  . . . 

- 

21  Sen.  P. 

105  Mid.  P. 

371  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

-• 

23.  Glendenning,  James 
Porter  Collins. 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

~ 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

158  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1883. 

24.  Canning,  Hugh,  . 

Prior  Endowed  School, 
Lifford,  and  Private  Study. 

~ 

29  Sen.  P. 

25  Mid.  E. 

“ 

~ 

25.  Butler,  Pierce  Francis 

University  College,  Black- 

25  Sen.  P. 

Sen.  Pass. 

27  Mid.  E. 

107  Jun.  E. 

- 

26.  Marjoribanks,  Nor- 
man Edward 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

Mid.^Pass 

113  Jun.  E. 

- 

... 

( Bradshaw,  Charlotte 
27. ! Mary. 

( Smiley,  George  K., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

Academical  Institution,  Lon- 
donderry. 

- 

16  Sen.  P. 
37  Sen.  P. 

47  Mid.  P. 
32  Mid.  P. 

37  Jun.  E. 
13  Jnn.  E. 

119  Jun.  ?. 
300  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1833. 

29.  Mitchell,  Robert, 

Santry  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

to!  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

30  Thompson,  Thomas, . 

The  Monastery,  Mountrath, 

— 

Sen.  Pass. 

151  Mid  P. 

11  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

t Disqualified  under  Rule  23  for  Exhibition 
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Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 


Intermediate  Examinations. 


1.  Carse,  James  W., 

2.  Ebrill,  John, 

3.  Houston,  William  A., 

4.  Ashmore,  Richard  H., 

5.  De  Courcy,  John  S.,  . 

6.  Thomson,  William  B., 

7.  M'CutcheOn,  Oliver  E., 

8.  Condon,  Edward, 

“9.  Galbraith,  John, 

10.  Dolan,  Joseph,  . 


H.  M’Kitrlck,  Alexander, 

12.  M Mullen.  Frederick, 

13.  Magnlre,  John  E., 

14.  M'Olelland,  John  A.,  . 
•15.  Brown,  Edmund  St.C, 

16.  Alexander,  Joseph,  . 

17.  Duffy,  Ed wd.  (Navan). 

18.  Robinson,  William,  . 

19.  Livingstone,  Geo.  N., 

20.  O'Neill,  Fred.  W.  S., 

21.  Porter,  John  A., . 

22.  Riordan,  Patrick, 

23.  Conlin,  William, 

24.  Donnan,  Frederick  G 

25.  M'Farland,  William, 

26.  Woods,  Joseph  P., 

27.  M'Neill,  Emily,  . 

28.  Mercier,  David  P., 

29.  Dalton,  William, 

30.  Hudson,  Josiah  H., 

31.  Murphy,  John,  . 


Wesley  College,  I 

Sacred  Heart  C 
Limerick. 

Academical  Inst.,  Coleraine, 
Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 

Sacred  Heart  Coll.,  Limerick, 
Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 
Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 
University  Coll.,  Blackrock, 

Foyle  College.  Londonderry, 
Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 


Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 
Methodist  College.  Belfast,  . 
University  Coll.,  Blackrock, 
Academical  Inst.,  Coleraine, 
Lurgau  College, 

Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast,  ! 
University  Coll.,  Blackrock, . 

Academic.-Inst.,  Londonderry, 
Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 

Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 

Sacred  Heart  College,  S.J, 
Limerick. 

Wesley  College,  Dublin. 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 
Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 
University  College,  Dublin.  . 
Victoria  College,  Belfast, 
Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 
Private  Study, .... 
Kingswood  School,  Bath, 
University  College,  Dublin,  . 


28  Sen.  P. 
5 Sen.  E. 


17  Sen.  E. 
Sen.  Pass. 


74  Sen.  P. 
12  Sen.  E. 


6 Sen.  E. 


2 Mid.  E. 
1 Mid.  E. 

19  Sen.  P. 

3 Sen.  E. 

32  Mid.  E. 
7 Mid.  E. 
41  Mid.  P. 
53  Mid.  P. 


20  Mid.  E. 
102  Mid.  P. 

8 Mid.  E. 
158  Mid.  P. 
4 Mid.  E. 
119  Slid.  P. 
58  Sen.  P. 
35  Sen.  P. 

51  Mid.  P. 

21  Sen.  P. 

21  Mid.  E. 
16  Mid.  E. 

]4  Mid.  E. 
12  Mid.  E. 
42  Mid.  E. 

9 Mid.  E. 
2 Sen.  E. 
55  Mid.  P. 


48  Mid.  P. 
12  Mid.  P. 

78  Jun.  E. 
10  Jun.  E. 
84  Mid.  P. 
69  Mid  P. 

119  Jun.  E. 
24  Jun.  E. 


54  Mid.  P. 
98  Jun.  E. 
167  Mid.  P. 
69  Jun.  E. 
85  Mid.  P. 
101  Jun.  E. 
2 Mid.  E. 
12  Mid.  E. 

363  Jun.  P. 
23  Mid.  E. 

5 Jun.  E. 
2 Jun.  E. 

66  Jun.  E. 
45  Mid.  P. 
20  Jun.  E. 
49  Mid.  P. 
1 Mid.  E. 
8 Jun.  E. 


1885.  Previously. 


299  Jim.  P. 
211  Jun.  P. 

138  Jun.  E. 
41  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 
Jun.  Pass. 
60  Jun.  E. 
101  Mid.  P. 


131  Jun.  E. 
Jun.  Pass. 
2 Jun.  E. 
Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 
18  Jun.  E. 

250  Jun.  P. 
239  Jun.  P. 


15  Jun.  E. 
1 Jun.  E. 
199  Jun.  P. 


Jun.  Pass,  1884. 


Jun.  Pass, 
Jun.  Pass, 


[329  Jun.  P„ 
56  Jun.  P. 
Jun.  Pass, 
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II  — Royal  University- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 

1890. 

(See  Note.  p.  28.)  ^ _ 


Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 


Intermediate  examinations. 


1886.  Previously. 


1.  Gillespie,  John  R,, 

2.  Naim,  John  A.,  . 

3.  Parker,  Henry  B., 

4.  Corcoran,  Timothy, 

5.  Kelly,  John  F.,  . 

6.  Cassidy,  John  B., 

7.  Anderson,  Henry, 

8.  Byrne,  Peter  O., 

9.  Brown,  Thomas  B., 
.0.  Goligher,  Hugh  G., 


I Intermediate  Sch.,  Newry,  . 


Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 
University  College,  Black-  I 
rock. 

I Academical  Inst.,  Coleraine,  | 
Grammar  Sch.,  Galway, 


Wesley  College,  Dublin, 


5 Sen.  E. 
1 Sen.  E. 


3 Sen.  E. 

4 Sen.  E. 


3 Mid.  E. 
2 Mid.  E. 


I 61  Mid.  P. 


1 Mid.  E. 
4 Mid.  E. 

63  Sen.  P. 
25  Mid.  E. 
| 11  Mid.  E. 

7 Mid.  E. 

I 28  Mid.  P. 


1 Jun.  E. 
4 Jun.  E. 

Mid.  Pass. 
21  Jun.  E. 
84  Mid.  P. 


151  Jun.  E. 
216  Jun.  P.  I 
73  Mid.  P 
Jun.  Pass. 

7 Jun.  P. 
238  Jun.  P. 

I 182  Jun.  E.  I 
165  Jun.  E. 


Jun.  Pass,  '85. 
Jun.  Pass,  ’85. 

I Jun.  Pass’  '84. 


*11.  Palmer,  John  J., 

*12.  Ashe,  Robt.  W.  D'E.,  . 

13.  Woodburn,  James  B.. 

14.  Jones,  Thomas  W.  F., 

15.  Southlimer,  F.  W.  . 

16.  Heaney,  John  S.. 

*17.  Bryan,  George,  . 

fEntrican,  Sam.  W., 

18.  J 

(.Henry,  Robert  M., 

20.  M'Cutelieon,  llobt.  R„ 

21.  Chapman,  Agnes  S„  . 

22.  Irwin,  Alexander, 

23.  Bresland,  Thomas,  . 

24.  Pyper,  John, 

25.  Byrne,  Williai 

26.  Rooney,  John  W., 

27.  Stevenson,  Alexander, 

28.  Humphrey,  Alex.  M., 

29.  O’Sullivan,  Joseph  P., 


Methodist  Coll.,  Bella 
| Educational  Inst.,  Dundalk,  | 
t.  Mary's  Coll.,  Dundalk, 

I Educational  Inst.,  Dundalk,  | 
Foyle  Coll.,  Londonderry, 

lemical  Inst.,  London-  | 
rry. 

Methodist  Col!.,  Belfast, 
University  Coll.,  Dublin, 
Victoria  College,  Belfast, 
Academical  Inst,  Coleraine,  I 
Academical  Inst,,  Coleraine,  | 
Royal  Acad.  Inst,  Belfast, 

Carlow  College, 


The  Academy,  Strabane, 
j Wesley  Coll..  Dublin,  . 


; 27  Sen.  P. 
18  Sen.  E. 


Sen.  Pass. 


n.  Pass. 
Sen.  Pass. 


[ 35  Mid.  E. 
16  Mid.  E. 
Sen.  Pass 

31  Mid.  E. 
3 Mi 


10  Mid.  E 
57  Mid. 

Sen.  Pass. 

11  Mid.  P. 
35  San.  P. 

10  Mil 
45  Sen.  P. 


152  Jun.  E 
69  Mid.  P 
105  Jun.  E 
41  Jun.  E 
22  Jun.  E 


121  Jun.  E. 
160  Mid.  P. 

| 127  Mid.  P. 
33  Mid.  E. 


15  Mid.  E. 
70  Mid.  P. 


188  Jun.  E 

| 223  Jun.  P.  | 
62  Jun.  E. 
333  Jun.  P.  | 
| Jun.  Pas 
210  Jun.  P.  | 
Jun.  Pi 

Jun.  Pass. 

| Jun.  Pass. 
103  Jun.  E.  | 

60  Jun.  E. 

11  Jun.  E. 

12  Jun.  E. 


39  Jun.  E.  I 
37  Jun.  E. 


Sacred  Heart  Coll.,  Limerick, 


tn.  Pass,  '8 
I Jun.  Pass,  '8 
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II. — Royal  University- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 

1891. 

(See  Note,  p.  28.) 


Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 


Intermediate  Examinations. 


1.  M'Culla,  James,  . 

2.  Adams,  John,  • 

3.  Power,  Albert  E., 

4.  Boas,  Walter  P.,  . 

5.  Miskelly,  William, 

6.  Locke,  George  T., . 

7;  No  wlan,  T.  P., 

*8.  Alton,  Ernest  H., 

9.  MulhaU,  N.,  . . 

10.  Conlin,  James  H., 

11.  Buchanan,  James  L.. 


Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 
Royal  Academ.  Inst..  Belfast, 
University  College,  Dublin,  . 
Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast, 
Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

ego  and  Ro; 
Belfast. 

I University  College,  Dublin,  . 

High  School 

University  College,  Blackrock| 
Wesley  Collego,  Dublin, 

| Royal  Academ.  Inst.,  Belfast,  I 


4 Mid.  E. 

I Sen.  Pass. 


26  Sen.  P. 
Sen.  Pass. 


!0  Mid.  E. 
!5  Mid.  E. 


13  Jun.  E 
Mid.  Pass.  | 

66  Mid.  P. 

43  Mid  E. 
Mid.  Pass.  | 

| 120  Jun.  E. 

13  Mid.  E. 

53  Jun.  E. 

14  Jun.  E. 


94  Jun.  E. 
74  Jun.  E. 
299  Jun.  P. 


230  Jun.  P.  | 
335  Jun.  P 


10  Mid.  E. 
262  Jun.  P. 
Jun.  Pass. 


17. 


!.  Ebrill,  Thomas,  . 
!.  Sides,  John  F., 
i.  Bergin,  O.  J.,  . 
i.  Waddell,  James,  . 
i.  Harvey,  F.  W.,  . 

'.  Cunningham,  Eliz. 


18.  Stuart,  Thomas,  . 

19.  Donnan,  Leonora, 

20.  Wad  Jell,  R.  A.,  . 

21.  Burke,  James  M.,  . 

22.  Campbell,  Isabella, 

23.  Finlay.  Frances  T., 

24.  Butler,  James 

25.  Steele,  Annie  R.,  . 

26.  Park,  Robert  S.,  . 

27.  Reburn,  Emily  F., 

28.  Minford,  John  Y., 

29.  Bresland,  Margt.  A., 

30.  Nunan,  James  J.,  . 

31.  Woods,  Margarelta, 


Sacred  Heart  Coll.,  Limerick, 
Academ.  Inst,.,  Londonderry,  | 
Grammar  School,  Cork, 
Belfast  Royal  Academy, 
Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

Ladies'  Coll.  School,  Lon- 
donderry. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 
Sullivan's  School,  Holywood,  | 
Belfast  Royal  Academy, 

Univ.  and  Int.  School,  Skib- 
bereen. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast, 
Victoria  College,  Belfast,  . . 
Educational  Inst.,  Dundalk, 
Ladies' College,  Londonderry.  I 
Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . | 
Victoria  College,  Belfast, 
Belfast  Royal  Academy, 
Victoria  College,  Belfast, 
Sacred  Heart  ColL,  Limerick,  | 
Victoria  College,  Belfast, 


1 Sen.  E. 
Sen.  Pass. 
18  Sen.  E. 
25  Sen.  P. 


8 Sen.  E. 
Sen.  Pass. 


21  Sen.  E. 
1 Sen.  E. 
35  Sen.  P. 


1 Mid.  E. 
83  Mid.  P. 
18  Mid.  E. 
| 32  Mid.  E. 
39  Mid.  E. 
1 Mid.  E. 

12  Mid.  E. 
9 Sen.  E. 
Sen.  Pass. 
| Mid.  Pass. 

8 Sen.  E. 
7 Mid.  E. 
35  Mid.  E. 
1 Mid.  E. 
72  Jun.  E. 
16  Sen.  P. 
51  Mid.  P. 
3 Mid.  E. 
28  Mid.  E. 
3 Sen.  E. 


81  Jun.  E. 
65  Jun.  E. 
202  Jun.  E. 
45  Jun.  E. 


59  Jun.  E.  | 
Jun.  Pass. 
329  Jun.  P.  | 
Jun.  Pass. 
Jun.  Pass. 
Jun.  Pass. 


80  Mid.  P. 

73  Jun.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

88  Jun.  P. 
158  Jun,  P.  I 


122  Jun.  E.  | 
23  Jun.  E. 


136  Jun.  E.  | 
Jun.  Pass. 


92  Jun.  E 
Jun.  Pass. 
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II  — Royal  University- 

TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 

1892. 


(See  Note,  p.  28). 


EXHIBITIONERS  I> 

Order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Name. 

— 

,s. 

1891. 

- 

Previously. 

I.  CLASS. 

1.  Kelleher  .Stephen  B.,  . 

Christian  Schools,  Cork, 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

- 

34  Mid.  E. 

- 

- 

2.  Miskelly.S.S.,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

96  Mid.  P. 

96  Jun.  E.,  1887. 

3.  M'Swiney.John,  . 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

- 

2 Mid.  E. 

173  Jun.  E.,1887. 

4.  M'Elderry,  Annie. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast, 

— 

- 

— 

5.  Conran,  Matt.  J., 

Sr.  Vincent's  College,  Castle- 
knock. 

3 Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

8 Jun.  E. 

- 

6.  Purvis,  William  J.,  . 

Methodist  College.  Belfast,  . 

- 

11  Sen.  E. 

6 Mid.  E. 

6 Jun.  E. 

7.  Quinn,  James, 

University  College,  Black- 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

54  Mid.  E. 

Jun.  E. 

“ 

8.  Buchanan,  Alex.  C.,  . 

Academical  Institution,  Bel- 

- 

28  Sen.  P. 

57  Mid.  P. 

46  Jun.  E. 

” 

~ 

9.  Robb,  John  H.,  . 

Academical  Institution,  Bel- 
fast. 

- 

39  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

168  Jun.  E. 

- 

10.  Fox,  William  T.,  . 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Dundalk, 

_ 

10  Sen.  E. 

8 Mid.  E. 

13  Jun.  E. 

n. 

CLASS. 

11.  Patton,  Thomas,  . 

Foyle  College,  Londondery, . 

- 

14  Sen.  E. 

63  Mid.  P. 

4 Jun.  E. 

- 

12.  Egan,  Michael  F., 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  • 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

- 

38  Mid.  E- 

- 

13.  Middleton,  William,  . 

Santry  School 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

51  Mid.  P. 

48  Jun.  E. 

- 

- 

14.  Reardon,  Thomas  W., 

St.  Mary's  College,  Dundalk, 

- 

22  Sen.  P. 

4 Mid.  E. 

51  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

15.  O'Connell,  James  C.,  . 

Christian  Brothers'  College, 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

63  Mid.  P. 

31  Jun.  E. 

16.  Rice,  William  A., . 

Belfast  Academical  Institu- 

- 

24  Sen.  P. 

78  Mid.  P. 

- 

17.  Moore,  A.  J.  C.,  . 

Manchester  Gramma-  School 
and  Belfast  Academical 
Institution. 

- 

~ 

18.  Campbell,  John  P., 

University  College.  Dublin,  . 

- 

15  Sen.  E. 

11  Mid.  E. 

31  Jnn.  E. 

- 

19.  Brittain,  Margaret  S„  . 

Victoria  College,  Belfast, 

- 

- 

- 

1 Jun.  E. 

- 

- 

-.0.  Beare,  Thomas  J., 

Private  Study 

- 

8 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

- 

21.  Hamill.W. D.,  . . 

Academical  Institution,  Lon- 
donderry. . 

Sen.  Pass. 

67  Mid.  P. 

177  Jun.  E, 

22.  Nolan,  Gerald  J.,  . 

St.  Malachy’s  College,  Bel- 
fast. 

- 

Son.  Pass. 

43  Mid.  P. 

96  Jun.  E. 

“ 

23.  Moffatt,  Robert  S., 

Collegiate  School,  Monaghan 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

93  Mid.  P. 

54  Jun.  E. 

~ 

24.  Blaney,  Neil  J.,  . 

St.  Malachy’s  College,  Bel- 

Sen.  Pass. 

75  Mid.  P. 

98  Jun.  E. 

25.  Morrissey,  James  F.,  . 

University  College,  Black- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

14  Mid.  E. 

2 Jun.  E. 

~ 

26.  Stoer,  John  F., 

Universlty  College,  Black- 

- 

*'*p- 

26  Mid.  E. 

90  Jun.  E. 

- 

~ 

27.  Jefferson,  Charles  G.,  . 

Belfast  Royal  Academy, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

35  Mid.  E. 

115  Jun.  E. 

- 

28.  Armstrong,  Wm.  R.,  . 

High  School,  Hareourt-8t.,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

196  Jun.  E. 

- 

~ 

29.  Gailey,  Thomas  A.,  . 

Academical  Institution, 

Londonderry. 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

81  Mid.  P. 

287  Jun.  P. 

“ 

30.  Atkinson,  George  G.,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

35  Sen.  P. 

91  Mid.  P. 

44  Jun.  E. 
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TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 

1893  * 

(See  Note,  p.  28). 


Exhibitioners 

n Order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIAT 

Examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Previously. 

I.  Class. 

1.  Rice,  James, 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

2 Sheridan,  John  P., 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

6 Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

3.  Fullerton,  Joseph  A., . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

20  Sen.  P. 

18  Mid.  E. 

9 Jun.  E. 

335  Jun.  P..  1888 

4.  Keane,  Michael  J., 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

99  Jun.  E.,  1888. 

*5.  Watt,  Samuel,  . 

Intermediate  School,  Newry, 

- 

\ 6 Sen.  E. 

12  Mid.  E. 

37  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

6.  Conway,  Arthur, 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

29  Sen.  P. 

43  Mid.  P. 

9 Jun.  E. 

255  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

7.  Semple,  Patrick, 

St.  Colurab's  College,  London- 

- 

15  Sen.  P. 

3 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

336  Jun.  P„  1888. 
212  Jun.  P.,1887. 

8.  Kelly,  Dominic,  . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

47  Mid.  P. 

17  Jim.  E.,  1888. 
Jun.  Pass,  1886. 

9.  Enright,  John,  . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

- 

33  Mid.  E. 

12  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1883. 

10.  Haekett,  John  J., 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

30  Mid.  E. 

30  Jun.  E. 

238  Jun.  P„  1833. 

IL 

CLASS. 

11.  Clifton,  Harry  0., 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

_ 

3 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. ' 

- 

57  Jun.  E. 

- 

"12.  Harvey,  Edward, 

Santry  School, 

- 

16  Sen.  P. 

21  Mid.  E. 

40  Jun.  E. 

302  Jun.  P. 

- 

13.  Leathern,  William  H., 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

23  Sen.  P. 

8 Mid.  E. 

12  Jun.  E. 

14.  Todd,  Ebenezer  W.,  . 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast 

21  Sea.  P 

19  Mid.  E. 

162  Jun.  P. 

- 

_ 

15.  Campbell,  Sidney  G., 

Academ leal  Institution,  Lon- 
donderry. 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

5 Mid.  E. 

2 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

.16.  Morrissey,  Thomas  J., 

University  College,  Black- 

- 

10  Sen.  E. 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

116  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1883. 

17.  Hilton,  Robert,  . 

Academical  lust.,  Coleraine, 
and  Royal  Academical 
Inst.,  Belfast. 

Sen.  Pass. 

66  Mid.  P. 

8 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

18.  Bresland,  Alice,  . 

Victoria  College,  Belfast, 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

- 

46  Jun.  E. 

- 

19.  Reid,  John,  . 

University  College,  Black- 
rock. 

“ 

27  Sen.  P. 

59  Mid.  P. 

29  Jun.  E.,  1888. 
388  Jun.  P.,1887. 
Jun.  Pass,  1886. 

20.  Crowley,  Michael,  . 

University  College,  Dublin, 

- 

35  Sen.  P. 

27  Mid.  E. 

56  Jun.  E. 

221  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888 

21.  O'Brien,  Patrick, 

University  College,  Dublin, 

- 

40  Sen.  P. 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

86  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888- 

•22.  Young,  Stephen  J.,  . 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

16  Mid.  E. 

19  Jun.  E. 

Jim.  Pass. 

- 

23.  Dick,  William,  . . 

Private  Study 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24.  Devlin,  Patrick,  . 

St.  Colurab's  College,  Lon- 
donderry. 

- 

34  Sen.  P. 

23  Mid.  E. 

11  Jud.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

25.  Pyper,  William  H..  . 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

12  Sen.  E. 

4 Mid.  E. 

128  Jun.  P. 

310  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888 

26.  O'Sullivan,  Alfred  E., 

University  College,  Black- 
rock. 

- 

11  Sen.  E. 

Mid.  Pass. 

52  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

27.  M'Donald,  John  J.,  . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

Sen  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

- 

166  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

28.  Nolan-Ferrall,  John  C 

University  College,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29.  Hudson,  Edna,  . 

Victoria  College,  Belfast, 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

6 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

£9.  MacFarland,  Mary,  . 

Victoria  College,  Belfast, 

5 Sen.  E. 

14  Mid.  E. 

8 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 
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II  — Royal  University- 

TABLE  showing  tho  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 

1894. 


(See  Note,  p.  28.) 


EXHIBITIONERS  in 

Order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATI 

NS. 

. Name- 

Address. 

1894. 

1893. 

1392. 

1891. 

1890. 

Previously 

I. 

LASS. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

- 

3 Mid.  E. 

Jun.  E.,  1888. 
"4  Jun.  P.,  1887. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

22  Sen.  P. 

27  Mid.  E. 

100  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

47  Jun.  E. 

179  Jun.  P. 

- 

St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast, 

- 

39  Sen.  P. 

20  Mid.  E. 

15  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

5.  Byme,  Joseph,  . 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

8 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

218  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass, 

Academical  Institution, 

— 

Sen.  Pass. 

- 

— 

Univetsity  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

71  Mid.  P. 

63  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

8 Sen.  E. 

58  Mid.  P. 

75  Jun.  E.,1889. 

Educational  Institution, 

- 

11  Sen.  E. 

80  Mid.  P. 

8 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

HO.  Hozlett,  James,  . 

Academical  Institution, 

- 

55  Sen.  P. 

58  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  Pass, 

- 

n.  Class. 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

- 

15  Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

13  Jun.  E. 

11!  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1889. 

12.  Griffin,  Charles  J , 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

~ 

16  Sen.  P. 

_ 

Christian  Brothers'  College, 

- 

29  Sen.  P. 

48  Mid.  P. 

11  Jun.  E. 

133  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1889. 

14.  Wilson,  Annie, 

Strand  House  School,  Lon- 
donderry. 

“ 

- 

16  Sen.  P. 

12  Mid.  E. 

59  Jun.  E.,  1888. 
81  Jun.  P„  1887. 

Santry  School, 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

Mid.  Pass. 

129  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

IS.  Minford,  William, 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

4 Mid.  E- 

2 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

17.  Hawthorne,  John, 

Upper  Sullivan  School,  Holy- 

- 

48  Sen.  P. 

70  Mid.  P. 

192  Jun.  P. 

44  Mid.  P. 

- 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

— 

- 

Jun.  Pd.su,  1839. 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 

- 

41  Sen.  P. 

78  Mid.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Past. 

W. 

20.  Ellison,  Samuel  0., 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

65  Mid.  P. 

87  Jun.  E. 

245  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1889. 

8 Sen.  P. 

9 Mid.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1889. 

22.  Mawliinuy,  Robert  B., 

National  School,  Portadown, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

r 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

23.  Carroll,  John, 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Dundalk, 

- 

56  Sen.  P. 

- 

36  Mid.  P. 

68  Jun.  E. 

217  Jun.  P.,1889. 
Jun.  Pass,  1888. 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

44  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

58  Jun.  E. 

260  Jun.  P. 

- 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

26  Sen.  P. 

8 Mid.  E. 

33  Jun.  E. 

141  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1889i 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

44  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1889. 

27.  Harden,  Dorothea  C., . 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin, 

Sen.  Pass. 

doalid.  P. 

99  Jun.  P.,  1888. 

28.  Lcebody,  Elizabeth  W.,  . 

Private  Study  and  Ladies' 
Collegiate  School,  London 

", 

- 

~ 

Sen.  Pass,  1889. 
24  Mid.  E.,1838. 

d„rr,. 

120  Jun.  P.,  1886. 
138Jun.  F..  1885. 

29.  Armstrong.  Samuel  G., 

Santry  School,  . 

- 

33  Sen.  P. 

52  Mid.  P. 

96  Jun.  P 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

University  College,  Black- 

- 

— 

31.  Smiley.  William  K., 

Academical  Institution,  Lon- 

Sen.  Pass. 

29  Mid.  E. 

“ 

57  Jun.  E. 

32.  Shillington,  Mary  K-, 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin, 

5 Mid.  E.,  1887. 
16  Jun.  E..  1885 
J un.  Pass,  1881. 

Clongowes  Wood  College, 

- 

49  Sen.  P. 

16  Mid.  E. 

83  Jun.  E. 

265  Jun.  P. 

Jnn.  Pass,  1889. 

34.  deCourcy,  Robert  B., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

- 

Sen.  PasB. 

35  Mid.  P. 

27  Jun.  E. 

166  Jnn.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

F 
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1895. 


: Note,  p.  28). 


Exhibitioners 

n Order  of  Merit. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

Previously. 

I. 

..... 

1.  M'ColIum,  Joseph,  . 

University  College,  Dublin, . 

-- 

14  Sen.  E. 

19  Mid.  E. 

23  Jun.  E. 

223  Jun.  P.,  1890- 

2.  Conry,  James,  . 

University  College,  Dublin, . 

- 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

- 

- 

_ 

3.  Semple,  Samuel  H.,  . 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

- 

15  Sen.  E. 

7 Mid.  E. 

- 

43  Jun.  E, 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

4.  Hooper,  John,  . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

32  Sen.  P. 

79  Mid.  P. 

53  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1S90. 

b.  Jennings,  Christian,  . 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 

- 

• 30  Sen.  P. 

10  Mid.  E. 

2 Jun.  E. 

120  Jun.  P. 

_ 

6.  Ebrill.  George,  . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

- 

16  Jun.  E. 

134  Jun.  P.,  1890. 

7.  Smyth,  Samuel  A..  . 

Academical  Inst.,  London- 

- 

10  Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

33  Jun.  E. 

95  Jim.  P. 

8.  Wilson,  George,  . 

Royal  Academical  Inst.,  Bel- 

Sen.  Pass. 

31  Mid.  E. 

21  Jun.  E. 

- 

9.  Sinclair,  William  T.,  . 

The  Academy,  Cookstown,  . 

- 

31  Sen.  P. 

90  Mid.  P. 

66  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890- 

•10.  H'Farland,  Wm.  G.,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

“ 

6 Sen.  E. 

16  Mid.  E. 

36  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

IL  Class. 

11.  Spence,  John  A..  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

12  Mid.  E. 

- 

59  Jun.  E..  1890. 

12.  M'Elderry,  Sara  L.,  . 

Victoria  College,  Belfast, 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

20  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

104  Jun.  P.,  18S0- 

13.  Peden,  Thomas  U.,  . 

Royal  Academical  Inst,  Bel- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

11.  Mcrriman,  Patrick  J., 

University  College,  Dublin, . 

-■ 

9 Sen.  E. 

22  Mid.  E. 

5 Jun.  E. 

t 91  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

15.  M’Allister,  Alexr.  P., . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

■- 

1 Sen.  E. 

- 

5 Mid.  E. 

73  Jun.  E. 

209  Jun.  P.,  1890. 

16.  Stewart,  Samuel  E.,  . 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

42  Mid  P. 

64  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

17.  M'Carron,  John  A. 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

8 Sen.  E. 

i6  Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

_ 

“18.  Burkitt,  Harold  H.,  . 

Grammar  School,  Galway,  . 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

18  Mid.  E. 

- 

184  Jun.  E. 

_ 

19.  Dickson,  Henry  W.L., 

- 

- 

- 

20  Sen.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

2;  8 Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890- 

20.  Donohoe,  Stephen,  . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

49  Sen.  P. 

33  Mid.  E. 

89  Jun.  E. 

265  Jun.  P. 

Jim.  Pass,  1890. 

21.  Pyper,  James, 

Mercantile  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

108  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890- 

22.  Oondon, Edmund  C.H.. 

Private  Study, .... 

- 

25  Sen.  P. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

23.  Barnaville,  Mary  A., . 

St.  Mary’s  University  College, 
Dublin. 

2 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

12  Jun.  E. 

54  Jun.  P. 

24.  Joyce,  Joseph  F.  M.,  . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

43  Sen.  E. 

40  Mid.  P. 

81  Jun.  E, 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890- 

25.  Shine,  John, 

Holy  Cross  College,  Clonliffe, 

- . 

4 Sen.  E. 

11  Mid.  E. 

9 Jun.  E. 

216  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

26.  Woods,  Robert,  . 

Royal  School,  Dungannon.  . 

- 

51  Sen.  P. 

51  Mid.  F. 

52  Jun.  E. 

234  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

27.  Woods,  James,  . 

Upper  Sullivan  School,  Holy- 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

•28.  Long  worth,  Fredk.  A„ 

High  School,  Dublin, 

- 

23  Son.  P. 

15  Mid.  E. 

22  Jun.  E. 

_ 

_ 

29.  Bradley,  Michael, 

St^Columb’s  Coll.,  London- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•30.  Martin,  John  H.,  . 

Wesley  College,  Dublin, 

- 

40  Sen.  P. 

33  Mid.  E. 

21  Jun.  E. 

217  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1800. 

31.  Arthy,  Florence  B.,  . 

Ladies'  Collegiate  School, 
Londonderry. 

3 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

' 

" 
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TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 


1896. 

(See  Note,  p.  28). 


Exhibitioners  i 

n Order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Name. 

i**" 

1896. 

189o. 

1894. 

I Class. 

I.  Strain,  Thomas  G.,  . 

The  College,  Lurgan,  , . 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

I Mid.  E. 

67  Jun.  E. 

129  Jun.  P. 

2.  Jennings,  William  S., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

6 Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

37  Pr.  E. 

3.  Kent,  Pierce, 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

- 

1 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

123  Jun.  P.,  1891. 

4.  Yinycomb,  Thos.  B., 

Sullivan  Upper  School,  Holy- 

- 

9 Sen.  E. 

17  Mid.  E. 

36  Jun.  E. 

45  Pr.  E. 

“ 

5.  Chart,  David  A., 

Christian  Brothers'  College, 
Cork. 

- 

10  Sen.  E. 

16  Mid.  E. 

15  Jun.  E. 

11  Pr.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

*6.  Connolly,  Vincent,  . 

University  College,  Dublin, 

- 

8 Sen.  E. 

4 Mid.  E. 

8 Jun.  E. 

1 Pr.  E. 

200  Jun.  P,  1891. 

7.  MacGarry,  Charles  J., 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

6 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

8.  Graham,  John  F., 

Rutland  College.  Dublin, 

- 

33  Sen.  P. 

19  Mid.  E. 

61  Jun.  E. 

174  Jun.  P. 

Jun.Pa8s,  1891. 

10.  Wamock,  William,  . 

The  Aeadsmy,  Cookstown,  . 

43  Sen.  P. 

12  Mid.  E. 

26  Jun.  E. 

142  Jun.  P. 

239  Jun.  P.,1891. 

II.  Class. 

41.  Smithwiek,  Michael, 

1 Rockwell  College,  Cashel,  . 

7 Sen.  E. 

49  Mid.  P. 

125  Jun,  E. 

- 

- 

12.  Greer,  Robert  F., 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

11  Sen.  E. 

27  Mid.  E. 

136  Jun.  P. 

13.  Coulter,  Arthur  S.,  . 

Educational  Institution, 
Dundalk. 

- 

38  Sen.  P. 

76  Mid.  P. 

172  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 

*14.  Stephenson,  Henry W., 

High^Sehool,  Hareourt-street , 

- 

- 

33  Sen.  P. 

80  Mid.  P. 

84  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

15.  Kettle,  Laurence  J.,  . 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  . 

- 

46  Sen.  P. 

74  Mid.  P. 

60  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  189L 

16.  O’Reilly,  Charles, 

St  Malaehy's  College,  Belfast, 

- 

56  Sen.  P. 

66  Mid.  P. 

117  Jun.  E. 

- 

- 

17.  Weir,  John, 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

72  Mid.  P. 

106  Jun.  E. 

*18.  Burrows,  Edwin  A.  E. 

High  School.Hareourt-street, 
j Dublin. 

28  Sen.  P. 

52  Mid.  P. 

49  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

19.  Martin,  James  R., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

35  Sen.  P. 

18  Mid.  E. 

37  Jun.  E. 

- 

- 

20.  Clark,  Andrew,  . 

Intermediate  school,  Bally- 
money. 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

44  Mid.  P. 

13  Jun.  E. 

35  Pr.  E. 

21.  O'Brien,  James  M.,  . 

Rockwell  College.  Cashel,  . 

- 

50  Sen.  P. 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

22.  j Buchanan,  John  "D., . 

) Foyle  College  Londonderry, 

- 

48  Sen.  P. 

41  Mid.  P. 

83  Jun  E. 

Jan.  Pass. 

- 

23.  ( Stephenson,  Malcolm, 

) Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

- 

42  Sen.  P. 

23  Mid.  E. 

19  Jun.  E. 

152  Jun.  I’. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

24.  Moorhead,  Mary  J., 

Victoria  College,  Belfast, 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

8 Mid.  E. 

25  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

25.  Farrelly,  Alphonsus 

University  College,  Dublin, 

24  Sen.  P. 

37  Mid.  E. 

68  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

26.  GiUespie,  Alfred  J.,  . 

Intermediate  School,  Newry, 

- 

45  Sen.  P. 

20  Mid.  E. 

- 

105  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

27.  O’Toole,  James,  . 

University  College,  Dublin, . 

- 

32  Sen.  P. 

33  Mid.  E. 

53  Jun.  E. 

16  Pr.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

28.  Davis,  Maud  E.  N.,  . 

St.  Mary’s  University  College, 
Dublin. 

- 

~ 

26  Sen.  P. 

23  Mid.  P. 

31  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 

29.  Waddell,  John,  . . 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 

- 

- 

90  Mid.  P. 

SO  Jun.  E. 

189  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass,  1891 

30.  Carnwatb,  Thomas,  . 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

~ 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

240  Jun.  P. 

j 

F 2 
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TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 


1897. 


(See  Note.  p.  28). 


Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1891. 

1893. 

Previously. 

X.  Class. 

1.  Adamson,  Francis  L., 

Boyal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

- 

•2.  Harper,  Edgar,  . . 

Boyal  School,  Dungannon,  . 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

6 Mid.  E. 

10  Jun.  E. 

50  Pr.  E. 

- 

3.  Carlisle,  Edward,  . 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 

- 

- 

39  Sen.  P. 

61  Mid.  P. 

73  Jun.  E. 

- 

4.  Knox,  William  G., 

Intermediate  School,  Bally- 

- 

10  Sen.  E. 

12  Mid.  E. 

16  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

97  Pr.  P.,  1892. 

S.  Kerr,  Hugh, 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

24  Sen.  P. 

16  Mid.  E. 

20  Jun.  E. 

212  Jun.  P. 

Pr.  Pass,  1892, 

6.  Wasson,  James  C.,  . 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

2 Jun.  E. 

2 Pr.  E. 

150  Pr.  P.,1892. 

7.  Cullinane,  Charles  B., 

University  College,  Black- 

48  Sen.  P. 

- 

80  Mid.  P. 

97  Jun.  E. 

78  Pr.  E.,  1892.. 

®8.  Spiro,  Abraham, 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

16  Sen.  E. 

35  Mid.  E. 

45  Jun.  E. 

90  Pr.  E- 

Pr.  Pass,  1892. 

9.  Clery,  Arthur  E., 

University  College,  Dublin, . 

- 

30  Sen.  P. 

4 Mid.E. 

9 Jun.  E. 

40  Pr.  E. 

- 

10.  Houlihan,  John, 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

15  Sen.  E. 

14  Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

10  Pr.  E„  1892. 

H.  Class. 

11.  Hawthorne,  William, 

Upr.  Sullivan  School,  Holy- 
wood. 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

4 Jun.  E. 

- 

96  Pr.  P..  1892.1 

'125  Oliver,  Thomas  S.,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast.  . 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

- 

88  Mid.  P. 

66  Jun.  E, 

12  Pr.  E.,  1892.! 

13.  Rabbitt, Edward  J.F., 

Catholic  University  School 
and  University  College, 

32  Sen.  P. 

50  Mid.  P. 

69  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

77  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

14.  Bryan,  Stephen, 

University  College,  Black- 

- 

23  Sen.  P. 

17  Mid.E. 

65  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

15.  Stodart,  James  C.,  ■ 

Campbell  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

8 Sen.  E. 

- 

15  Mid  E. 

28  Jun.  E. 

19  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

16.  Bithrey,  John, 

Mungret  College,  Limerick, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17.  M'Donnell,  John, 

Kelvin  House  School,  Belfast, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

- 

95  Mid.  P. 

107  Jun.  E. 

56  Pr.  E„  1892. 

18.  Wilkins,  John  B., 

Santry  School,  Portarlington, 

- 

20  Sen.  P. 

39  Mid.  P. 

46  Jun.  E. 

242  Jun.  P. 

131  Pr.  P.,1892. 

19,  Thrift,  Ethel,  . . 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin, . 

- 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

35  Jun.  E.,  1892. 

20.  Kettle,  Thomas, 

Olongowes  Wood  College,  . 

1 Sen.  E. 

- 

19  Mid.  E. 

3 Jun.E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

27  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

Gladys  M. 

Alexandra  College  and  St. 
Mary's  University  College, 
Dublin. 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

13  Mid.E. 

3 Jun.  E. 

51  Jun.  P. 

19  Pr.  E.,  1892. 

22.  Bain,  John,  . 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

27  Mid.E. 

75  Jun.  E. 

209  Pr.  P. 

- 

=23.  Atkinson,  Frederick 
M’C. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

Sen.  Pass. 

30  Mid.  E. 

- 

87  Jun.  E. 

- 

24.  Butler,  Joseph  F.,  . 

High  School,  Dublin,  . 

- 

45  Sen.  P. 

13  Mid.E. 

11  Jun.  E. 

147  Jim.  P. 

33  Pr.  E.,  1892 

25.  Sherlock , John, 

Santry  School,  Portarlington. 

- 

34  Sen.  P. 

58  Mid.  P. 

59  Jun.  E. 

230  Jun.  P. 

Pr.  Pass,  1892 

“ Muckamore.” 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

Sen  Pass. 

38  Mid.  P. 

120  Jun.  P. 

- 

- 

27.  Elmes,  Rosalind  M.,  . 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  . 

- 

- 

20  Sen.  P. 

- 

- 

- 

28.  Stouppe,  Margaret,  . 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

5 Sen.  E. 

21  Mid.  P. 

33  Jen.  E. 

- 

29.  Walsh,  Helena,  . 

Loreto  Convent.  Gt.  George's 
street,  Dublin. 

1 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.  E. 

I Fr.  E.,  18i.2. 

30.  Archer,  John,  . 

Campbell  College,  Belfast,  . 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

110  Jun.  E. 

- 

- 

31.  Gallogly,  Michael  F., 

St.  Column's  College,  Ncwry, 

38  Sen.  P. 

56  Mid.  P. 

51  Jun.  E. 

22  Pr.  E. 

- 
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II.— Royal  University. 


TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examination  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 


Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 


1.  Houston,  Robert  M., . 

2.  O’Reilly,  John  Jos.,  . 

3.  Houston,  Charles  0., . 
•4.  Joynt,  George  A., 

5.  Bartley,  Patrick, 

6.  Armstrong,  Alfred  H., 

7.  Wamock,  James, 

8.  Hagan,  Edward  J.,  . 

*9.  Harris,  George  A.,  . 

10.  Browne,  David  J., 


Wilson,  William  J.,  . 

M'Farlane,  Andre  wW. 

Cronin,  John,  . 
M’Kee,  Phineas, . 

Smiley,  Sara  R.  B.,  . 
Hutchinson,  John,  . 

r Grier,  Blayney, 

{ “Shearman,  John  N. 
Kelly,  Patrick,  . 
Madill,  James  M.  M., 

Hackett,  William  P., 
Kenny,  Patrick  J.,  . 

Walker,  Robert  V.,  . 

Agnew,  James,  • . 

Nunan,  William, 
Morlson,  Wilhelmina 
E. 

Leighton,  Robert  H.. 
Browne,  Ethel  M.,  . 

Maher,  Ellen  M., 

O'Keeffe,  Jerome,  . 


Private  Study, 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 
High  School,  Dublin,  . 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 


The  Academy,  Cookstown,  . 


Santrv  School,  Port  Arlington. 
Intermediate  School,  Money- 


High  School,  Dublin, 

University  College,  Black- 
rock. 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

University  College,  Black- 

Santry  School,  Portarlington, 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 

University  College,  Black- 
rock. 

Academical  Institution, 
Coleraine. 

University  College,  Dublin,  . 

Private  Study, 

Rockwell  College,  Cashel,  . 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

University  College,  Dublin, . 

Collegiate  School,  Tullylish, 


Intermediate  examinations. 


3 Sen.  X. 
5 Sen.  E. 


7 Sen.  E. 
16  Sen.  E. 


Sen.  Pass. 
26  Sen.  P. 


2 Sen.  E. 
36  Sen.  P. 


41  Sen.  P. 
Sen.  Pass. 


47  Sen.  P. 
.3  Sen.  E. 


13  Sen.  P. 
6 Sen.  E. 
Sen.  Pass. 


31  Mid.  P. 
50  Sen.  P. 

7 Mid.  E. 
16  Mid.  E. 


15  Mid.  E. 
Sen.  Pass. 


3 Mid.  E. 
18  Mid.  E. 

75  Mid.  P. 
37  Mid.  P. 
40  Mid.  P. 


14  Mid.  E. 
9 Mid.  E. 


31  Mid.  P. 
4 Mid.  E. 
71  Mid.  P. 


42  Jun.  E. 
41  Mid.  P. 


41  Jun.  E. 
21  Mid.  E. 

33  Jun.  E. 
93  Jun.  E. 


16  Jun.  E. 
45  Mid.  P. 


8 Jun.  E 
7 Jun.  E 

74  Jun.  E 

50  Jun.  E 
60  Jun.  E 

49  Jun.  E 

Sen.  Pass 
289  Jun.  P 
24  Jun.  E 
11  Jun.  E 

51  Jun.  E 
16  Mid.  E 

Mid.  Pass 
13  Jun.  E. 
3 Jun.  E. 
47  Jun.  E. 


152  Jun.  P. 
5 Mid.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 
15  Jun.  E. 

171  Jun.  P. 
151  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 
65  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 
Jun.  Pass. 


Jun.  Pass. 
160  Jun.  P. 


79  Jun.  P. 
225  Jun.  P. 

Jun.  Pass. 
Jun.  Pass. 
4 Pr.  E. 


71  Mid.  P. 
Jun.  Pass. 
137  Pr.  P. 
186  Jun.  P. 
Jun.  Pass. 
8 Jun.  E. 

137  Jun.  P. 

8 Pr.  E. 
Jun.  Pass. 
Jun.  Pass. 


2 Pr.  E„  1892. 
104  Pr.E.,  1893. 


94  Pr.  E,  1893. 
Jun.  Pass,  1893. 


3 Pr.  E„  18! 
69  Pr.  P„  18 


9 Pr.  E.,  1893. 
88  Pr.  E.,  1893 

Pr.  Pass,  1893. 
Pr.  Pass,  1893. 
161  Pr.  P.,  1893. 

221  Pr.  P„  1893. 
95  Pr.  E.,  1893. 
98  Pr.  E.,  1893. 


Jun.  Pass,  1893 
Pr.  Pass,  1893. 

1 Pr.  E.,  1893. 
85  Pr.  E.,  1893 
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SECTION  A.,  ( 3.  ) 

Summary  of  the  foregoing  Tables,  for  the  Years  1885-1892,  inclusive. 
(See  the  Evidence  of  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbon,  q.  2597.) 


[Note.— In  the  to 


ig  Table,  the  figures  In  black  type  represent  those  who  had  been  Intermediate  Students.] 


- 

- 

1888. 

1889. 

1891. 

SI 

1 

m 

s 

3 

■ 

1 

14 

2 

13 

120 

16 

Sizars  not  Exhibitioners,  . 

0 

2 

HI 

m3 

B 

1 

3 

■u 

B 

22 

“ 1 

17 

3 

1 

■ 

i 

1 

16 

4 

19 

6 

19 

m 

18 

6 

16 

142 

37 

Highest  Place  gained  in  each 

12 

th. 

2nd. 

t 1 

MW 

9th. 

7th.  j 

. Exhibitioner.”  1 

aa 

m 

m 

m 

m 

„ 

in 

0 

10 

1 

9 

j 

76  ' 

6 

Exhibitioners,  Class  II., 

21 

1 

18 

i 

19 

i 

20 

18 

20 

0 

31 

2 

26 

6 

29 

1 

29 

1 | 

28 

3 

30 

0 

30 

1 

28 

2 

231 

16 

Highest  Place  gained  in  each 

4th.  1 

1 5th.  i 

3rd 

1 29th. 

I None. 

7th. 

1 4th. 

Exhibitioner 

L_ 

m 

L_ 

L_ 

!_ 

Summary  of  the  foregoing  Tables,  for  the  Years  1893-1898,  inclusive. 


[NOTE.— In  the  following  Table  the  figures  in  black  type,  represent  those  who  had  been  Intermediate  Students.] 


Trinity  College  Exhibi- 
tioners. 

Sizars  not  Exhibitioners, 


Highest  Place  gained  in 
each  year  by  a Non- 
Intermediate  Exhibi- 


Intermediate  Exhibi- 


Summary  for  the  Entire  Period,  1885-1898. 


Total,  L 

1 years. 

Total  1- 

1 years. 

Intermediate 

Students. 

Not 

Intermediate 

Students. 

Intermediate  ! 
Students.  1 

Not 

Intermediate 

Students. 

Trinity  College  Exhibitioners,  . 

204  | 

25 

Royal  University,  Class  I„  • 

136 

6 

fSiznxs  not  Exhibitioners, 

54 

32 

Royal  University,  Class  11, 

276 

15 

Total,  . . . 

258 

' 57 

Total, 

412 

21 

r>oval  University  Percentage  of  First  Class  Exhibitioners  who  were  Intel  mediate  Students, 
Royal  University  Percentage  of  First  and  Second  Class  Exhibitioners  who  were  Intermedn 


Intermediate  Students,  . 95'3 
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Documents  put  in  by  Miss  E.  M.  White,  Lady  Principal,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin. 

■ ' 1(1.) 

Memorial  referred  to  in  her  Evidence,  q.  3155. 

PROTEST. 


We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  School- 
mistresses’ Associations,  desire  to  draw  attention  to, 
and  express  our  disapproval  of,  a practice  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  is  becoming  prevalent  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  both  injurious  to  Education  and 
dishonouring  to  the  Teaching  Profession. 

We  allude  to  the  practice  of  Heads  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  offering  to  parents  free  education,  or  education 
at  very  reduced  terms,  for  their  children  if  they  have 
ability  to  win  prizes  and  high  Result  Fees  under  the 
Intermediate  System,  and  will  enter  for  the  Examina- 
tions. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  is  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  Education,  as  parents  will  be  increasingly 
unwilling  to  pay  adequately  for  their  children’s 
education,  if  in  some  cases  they  can  obtain  it  for 
little  or  nothing..  The  benefit  of  endowment,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  Intermediate  System  to  confer 
will  thus  be  nullified. 

Again,  it  is  dishonouring  to  the  profession,  as  it  is 
a direct  injury  to  schools,  where  such  pupils  have 
previously  been  educated,  and  which  are  thus  unfairly 
deprived  of  some  of  their  best  pupils. 

We  desire  to  protest  strongly  against  this  evil,  and 
to  express  our  determination  both  to  avoid  it  in 
practice  ourselves,  and  to  use  our  influence  in  every 
way  to  discourage  it.  We  appeal  to  all  Heads  of 
Schools  to  do  the  same,  and  by  a unanimous  agree- 
ment  among  teachers  to  maintain  the  status  and 
benefits  of  our  profession,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a 
practice  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  both  of  schools 
and  pupils. 

Signed, 

Edith  Badham,  St.  Margaret’s  Hall,  Dublin. 

Alice  Buckmaster,  Summerhill  School,  Cork. 

Josephine  Brown,  Girls’  Collegiate  School 
Belfast. 

Helen  R.  Bryce,  Wellington  Park,  Belfast. 

Margaret  Byers,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Margaret  Chestnut,  Lisaraore  House,  Belfast. 

Tillie  Craig,  Brynderwya,  Coleraine. 

Rate  Craig,  Brynderwya,  Coleraine. 

Louisa  Creighton,  Kenmare  House,  Dublin. 

T.  Daly,  The  Hall,  Monkstown. 

Elizabeth  Flett,  Ladies’  School,  Ballymena. 

Jane  R.  Galway,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School, 
Rosetta  Gardens,  Belfast. 


Margaret  Gordon,  Ladies’  School,  Bally  money. 
Anna  Hunter,  Princess  Gardens’  School,  Belfast. 
Margaret  Houston,  Ladies’  School,  Cookstown. 
Elizabeth  Houston,  Ladies’  School,  Cookstown. 
E.  W.  Hughes,  The  Valley,  Roscrea. 

Rebecca  Jellico,  Ladies’  School,  Mountmeilick. 
Isabella  Jones,  Leinster-square  School,  Rath- 
mines. 

E.  Kelly,  Ladies’  School,  South  Mall,  Cork. 

L.  Kelly,  Ladies’  School,  South  Mall,  Cork. 
Harriett  Martin,  High  School,  Cork. 

Margaret  MacDermott,  Ladies’  School,  Dun- 
gannon. 

Matilda  M‘Phail,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School, 
Blackrock. 

Anna  MacKinney,  Mount  Prospect  House. 
Belfast. 

Iza.  R.  MacKinney,  Mount  Prospect  House, 
Belfast. 

Jane  C.  Marshall,  Rochelle  Seminary. 

E.  R.  Miles,  Oriel  College,  Belfast. 

E.  M.  Mill,  Collegiate  School,  Brookvale  avenue, 
Belfast. 

M.  A.  Mitchell,  Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Belfast. 
Mary  M'Cutcheon,  Rutland  School,  Dublin. 
Isabella  Mulvany,  Alexandra  School,  Dublin. 
Ellen  Nelson,  Alexandra  School,  Carrickfergus. 
A.  E.  Patton,  Moreliampton  House,  Dublin. 

Jane  E.  Reid,  Wellington  Park  House,  Belfast. 
Eleanor  Semple,  Rathgar  School,  Dublin. 

Janet  Sheppard,  St.  Luke’s  Place,  Cork. 

E.  M.  Sheppard,  St.  Luke’s  Place,  Cork. 

Anna  Sullivan,  Girls’  School,  Lower  Gardiner- 
street,  Dublin. 

E.  C.  Shillington,  M'Arthur  Hall,  Methodist 

College,  Belfast. 

Harriett  Towel],  The  Hall,  Monkstown. 

A.  F.  Tnggs,  Masonic  School  for  Girls,  Dublin. 
Mary  A.  Townson,  Ardnagrena  School,  Dublin. 
Henrietta  White,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin. 

F.  C.  A.  Williams,  Church  of  Ireland  Training 

College,  Dublin. 

Florence  Wilson,  German  High  School,  Dublin 
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(2-) 

Suggested  Courses. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Miss  White  q.  3563.) 


Junior  and  Middle  Grades. 

One  of  the  following  courses  is  obligatory : 
Course  A — 

(1.)  English— Grammar,  Analysis,  Composi- 
tion, Parsing,  ’Authors. 

(2.)  Geography. 

(3.)  English  History. 

(4.)  fArithmetic. 

(5.)  Latin  or  J Greek. 

Course  B — 

(1.)  to  (4.),  inclusive,  of  Course  A. 

(5.)  Euclid  and  Algebra. 

Course  C — 

(1.)  to  (4.),  inclusive,  of  Course  A. 

(5.)  Any  two  Natural  Sciences. 

Course  D — 

(1.)  to  (4.),  inclusive,  of  Course  A. 

(5.)  French  or  | German. 

In  order  to  obtain  a pass,  a student  will  be  obliged 
to  take  one  of  the  obligatory  courses,  and  in  addition 
one  other  subject. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  subjects  that 
have  in  the  aggregate  a higher  total  assigned  to  them 
than  4,500. 

Senior  Grade. 

Same  as  Junior  and  Middle,  except  subject  (4)  of 
Course  A,  which  should  be:  (4)  Arithmetic,  or 
Elements  of  Logic  or  Political  Economy. 


Subjects. — Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades. 


Latin,  . • 

Greek,  . • • 

English, 

French, 

German, 

Italian, 

Spanish, 

Celtic, 

Euclid, 

Algebra, 

Arithmetic, 

§ Botany, 

§ Chemistry, 

§ Physiology  and  Hygiene,  . 

§ Geology,  . 

§ Elementary  Experimental  Sciences 
§ Physiography, 

§ Physiology, 

English  History,  . 

Roman  History, 

Geography, 

French  History, 

Grecian  History.  . 

Irish  History, 

Music, 

Drawing,  . 

||  Trigonometry, 

j|  Elements  of  Political  Economy, 
jj  Elements  of  Logic, 

||  Shorthand  and  Book-keeping, 


Marks. 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

600 

500 

400 

500 

500 

500 

400 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

300 

300 

500 

500 

500 

500 


• With  avoidanco  of  questions  testing  merely  memory. 

' As  arithmetic  is  made  obligatory,  the  paper  shall  bb  in 


to  parts;  the  first  part  shall  be  simple  and  straightforward,  and  to  pass  in  this 


t As  arithmetic  is  made  obligatory,  i . . 
part  only  should  be  deemed  sufficient.  „ i„ 

— ™li  - "*  11 

B May  only  be  taken  by  Senior  Grade  candidates. 


III. 

(SECTION  A. 

— Documents  put  in  by  Mrs.  M.  Byees,  Principal,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 


(!)• 

Memorial  sent  to  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  with  reference  to  the  arrangement 
of  Prizes  and  Scholarships  for  Girls. 


(See  the  Evidence  of 

To  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Gentlemen,— The  strong  interest  which  y our  Board 
has  always  shown  in  the  education  of  girls  induces  us 
awain  to  remind  you  that  the  principles  upon  which 
you  have  acted  in  dealing  with  them  have  approved 
themselves  by  twelve  years’'  experience,  alike  to 
parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  the  friends  of  education. 

Nearly  two  years  since,  we  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  certain  propositions  might  be  made  to  you,  to 


Mrs  Byers,  q.  5410.) 

alter  the  arrangement  of  prizes  and  scholarships  for 
girls  in  the  Intermediate  system  ; and  a statement  of 
views  on  the  subject  was  laid  before  you  by 
the  Hoad  Schoolmistresses  of  Ireland.  We  desire 
to  accept  and  reiterate  the  convictions  expressed 
by  them;  as  well  as  to  join  them  in  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  kindness  of  your  Board  in  re- 
cognising the  special  difficulties  of  advanced  education 
for  girls  in  Ireland,  and  in  giving  them  such  careful 
consideration.  We  earnestly  ask  your  Board  to  con- 
tinue the  arrangement  by  which,  while  the  choice  of 
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subjects  is  as  free  to  girls  as  to  boys,  and  the  same 
papers  are  set,  the  same  standard  kept  up  and  the 
same  marks  given,  there  is  yet  a proportion  of  prizes 
set  aside  for  girls,  to  be  gained  by  them  in  competition 
amongst  themselves. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  boys  and  girls  should  be 
thrown  into  indiscriminate  competition  for  prizes,  the 
arrangement,  while  seeming  fair,  would  form  a prac- 
tical injustice.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  there  was  no  form  of 
State  help  or  public  endowment  of  secondary  educa- 
tion for  girls  in  Ireland,  while  many  endowments, 
both  scholastic  and  collegiate,*  existed  for  hoys.  It  is 
private  enterprise,  unaided  except  by  your  Board, 
which  provides  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 

We,  therefore,  urge  the  continuance  of  your 
original  plan  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

First — The  moral  claim  of  half  the  young  people 
of  the  middle  classes  of  Ireland  to  have  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  other  half,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  long  neglect  from  which  they  had  suffered, 
and  the  benefit  to  the  whole  community  of  a culti- 
vated and  influential  class  of  women. 

Second — Although  this  moderate  advantage 
(pecuniary,  no.t  educational)  has  been  given  to  girls 
for  twelve  years,  it  has  not  brought  such  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  girl-candidates  as  to  alter  the 
chances  of  the  boys  The  proportionate  increase  each 
year  of  boys  and  of  girls  is  about  the  same  ; so  that 
the  numbers  are  still,  as  at  first,  about  three-fourths 
boys  and  one-fourth  girls.  This  seems  to  prove  that 
the  stimulus  of  prizes  tells  upon  families  rather  than 
schools,  so  that  there  is  a steady  rise  in  the  number  of 
parents  who  desire  to  give  a good  education  to  all  their 
children. 

Third — The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
another  fact — that  although  girls  possess  this  separate 
competition  for  prizes,  their  teachers  possess  no  similar 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  results  fees,  which  are 
calculated  without  any  regard  to  the  sex  of  the 
scholars. 

Fourth — Although  the  larger  schools  might  meet 
any  such  change  as  is  proposed,  by  pressing  girls  to 
take  more  subjects,  and  especially  those  most  highly 
marked,  such  a course  would  be  impossible  to  the 
smaller  schools  throughout  the  country.  It  would 
thus  destroy  the  system  in  the  districts  which  need  it 
most,  and  which  have  received  the  most  marked 
benefit  from  it. 

Fifth — The  system,  as  now  worked,  has  produced 
a much  more  decided  improvement  in  the  education 
of  "iris  than  boys,  by  creating  and  sustaining  for  the 
tirsttimea  high  standard,  making  it  accessible  through- 
out the  country,  and  arresting  the  public  attention 
and  fixing  it  on  the  fact  that  the  public  welfare 
demanded  that  such  a standard  for  girls  should  be 
created  and  maintained. 

Sixth— This  wide  general  gain  would  be  lost  if, 
by  the  lessening  of  the  chances  of  girls  to  a pro- 
portionately much  smaller  figure  than  those  of  boys, 
the  heads  of  schools  were  driven  to  the  unfortunate 
plan  of  sending  in  to  the  examinations  only  picked 
girls,  who  could  succeed  under  any  system ; and 
abandon  the  hope  of  keeping  up  a fixed  and  high 
standard  for  the  average  girls.  The  moral  results  of 
such  an  abandonment  would  be  disastrous,  not  only 
to  the  individual  students,  but  to  families  and  to  the 
whole  community. 

We  are  confident  that  your  Board  fully  appreciates 
the  great  issues  which  are  involved,  and  we  earnestly 
trust  that  they  may  see  their  way  to  make  no  change 
in  the  arrangements  which  they  have  hitherto 
sanctioned. 

We  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Margaret  Byers,  Victoria  College,  I EkcM 

Belfast.  I Correspondents,  Ulster 

Isabella  M.  S.  Tod,  11,  Low  f MgSffiT' 
Crescent,  Belfast.  J 


Harriet,  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  Belfast  Castle.  SEOTimt  A, 

Mary  Warren  Ewart,  Schomberg,  Belfast  (Lady  — 
Ewart). 

Annie  Haslett,  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast  (Lady 
Haslett). 

Wilhelmina  vtitchell,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Anna  Matier,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Ellen  H.  Nelson,  Alexandra  School,  Carrickfergus 

Elizabeth  J.  Flett,  Ladies’ School,  Ballymena. 

Elizabeth  C.  Reid,  The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast. 

Jane  C.  Reid,  The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast. 

Mary  Wilson,  m.a  , Marino,  Co.  Down. 

Lizzie  Boyd,  Elmfield  School,  Limavady. 

Helen  Bryce,  Ladies’  School,  Osborne-terrace,  Bel- 
fast. 

Bessie  Anderson,  b.a.,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Annie  W.  Haslett,  m.a.,  Victoria  College, 

Belfast. 

Annie  C.  Steen,  Dunelin.  Malone-road,  Belfast. 

Annie  Hunter,  Ladies’  School,  Princess  Gardens, 

Belfast. 

Sarah  M.  M'Causland,  Lennoxvale,  Belfast. 

Louisa  MacGeagh,  The  Maples,  Knock. 

Elizabeth  Steele,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Mary  MaGuire,  The  Deanery,  Bangor,  Co.  Down. 

Harriet  Ponton,  2,  Mount  Charles,  Belfast. 

Jennie  Stelfox,  Oakleigh,  Belfast. 

Anna  Crawley,  Downpatrick. 

Jane  G.  Kinghan,  Altoona,  Belfast. 

Mary  Selina  Hodges,  Sandringham,  Belfast. 

Annie  Crawford,  Mount  Randal,  Belfast. 

Mary  Davison,  Hughenden-terrace,  Belfast. 

Rachel  Eleanor  Heard,  Pallastown,  Co.  Cork. 

Elizabeth  Courtenay  Shillington,  M‘ Arthur  Hall, 

Belfast. 

Margaret  Robinson,  College  Park,  Belfast. 

Jessy  M.  Williamson,  Wellington  Park  House, 

Belfast. 

Gertrude  Andrews,  Fitzwilliam-street,  Belfast 

Martha  Wo'ods,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Margaret  Nicholl,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Bethia  P.  Corry,  Behvue,  Belfast. 

Euphemia  M'Douall,  Lower  Crescent,  Belfast. 

Henrietta  White,  Lady  Principal,  j 
Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  j 

Isabella  Mulvany,  b. a.  , Head  Mistress,  | 

Alexandra  School,  Dublin.  I Irish  School- 

Mary  M‘Cutcheon,  Principal,  Rut-  }-  Assodatim, 
land  School,  Dublin.  Dublin. 

Alice  Oldham,  b.a.,  Hon.  Secretary, 

Irish  Schoolmistresses’  Associa- 
tion, Dublin. 

Grace  St.  Albans  (Duchess  of  St.  Albans). 

Ranfurly,  Northland  House,  Dungannon  (The  Earl 
of  Ranfurly). 

Thomas  Hamilton,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  President,  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast. 

Thomas  Sinclair,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.,  England,  Professor 
of  Surgery,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  (Senator, 

R.U.I.). 

John  Purser,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Maurice  F.  Fitzgerald,  Professor  of  Engineering, 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Charles  C.  Connor,  j.  p.,  Mayor  of  Belfast. 

Ellen  Connor,  Notting  Hill  House,  Belfast. 

Edward  MaGuire,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Down,  Bangor. 

Matilda  C.  Clanmorris,  Bangor  Castle,  Co.  Down 
(Lady  Clanmorris) 

Robert  Edward  Ward,  d L.,  Bangor  Castle,  Co 
Down. 

William  .J.  Pirrie,  J.P.,  Ormiston,  Belfast. 

M.  M.  Pirrie,  Ormiston,  Belfast. 

[Rev.]  James  Heron,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory, Assembly’s  College,  Belfast. 

Robert  Young,  Rathvarna,  Belfast. 

[Rev.}  George  M‘FarIand,  b.a.,  Somerset-terrace 
Belfast. 

Henry  Barcroft,  j.p.,  The  Glen,  Newry. 

Anna  R.  Barcroft,  The  Glen,  Newry. 
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Section  a,  R.  G.  Dunville,  n.r, , Redburn,  Holywood. 
ni-  Jeanie  Dunville,  Redburn,  Holywood. 

R.  L.  Hamilton,  J.P.,  Windsor,  Belfast. 

Annie  Hamilton,  Windsor,  Belfast, 
f Rev.]  James  G.  Murpby,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast. 

[Rev.']  A.  C.  Murphy,  d.lit.,  Elmwood,  Belfast. 
Robert  W.  Corry,  j.p.,  Benvue,  Belfast. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Donegall-squave,  Belfast. 

R.  Lloyd  Patterson,  j.p.,  Belfast. 

F.  Koeller,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon,  Belfast. 

William  J.  Johnston,  j.p.,  Alderman,  City  of 
Belfast. 

John  H.  Macllwaine,  Belfast. 

James  Stelfox,  Belfast. 

[Rev.]  John  Kinglian,  Altoona,  Belfast. 

[ifer.1  R.  J.  Lynd,  d.d.,  Belfast. 

. LffieW]  William  Park,  m.a.,  Belfast. 

John  W.  Byers,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Belfast,  Examiner,  b.u.i. 
[Rev.]  J.  A.  Chancellor,  d.d.,  Professor  of  S.T.,  Bel- 
fast. 

James  Wilson,  Donegall-square,  Belfast. 

Samuel  K-ingan,  j.p.,  Glenghanagh,  Co.  Down. 
Janie  Kingan,  Glenghanagh,  Co.  Down. 

William  Q.  Ewart,  Bart.,  Schomberg,  Belfast. 
Isabella  Kelso  Ewart,  Glenmaclian,  Belfast  (Lady 
Ewart,  sen.) 

S.  Dill,  Professor  of  Greek,  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 

fast, sometime  High  Master  of  Manchester 
School,  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  C.C.C., 
Oxford. 

W.  Crawford,  Mount  Randal,  Belfast. 

Alexander  R.  Crawford,  b.a.,  Mount  Randal,  Bel- 
fast. 

Herman  Boas,  Lennoxvale,  Belfast. 

Carry  Boas,  Lennoxvale,  Belfast. 

J.  D.  Everett,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

James  H.  Haslett,  Knt.,  j.p.,  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  Belfast. 

John  Fisher,  Belfast. 

[Rev.]  William  Magill,  D.D'.,  Trinity  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cork. 

[Rev.]  Robert  Watts,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Syst. 

Theology,  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast. 

[Rev.]  Archibald  Robinson,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric,  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast. 

[i?er.]  Matthew  Leitch,  d.lit.,  d.d.  Senator,  r.u.i., 
Professor  Biblical  Criticism,  Assembly’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

William  Johnston,  m.p.,  Belfast. 

Georgiana  B.  Johnston,  Bally kil  beg. 

W.  C.  Mitchell,  j.p.,  Belfast. 

William  Hanna,  b.a.,  Belfast. 

J.  M.  Stoops,  b.a.,  Belfast. 

John  Semple,  b a.,  Belfast. 

Annie  Elliott,  b.a.,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

W.  H.  Rowan,  m.a.,  Belfast. 

Robert  Steen,  ph.d.,  late  of  the  Royal  Academi- 
cal Institution,  Belfast. 

Susan  Byers,  b.a.,  Markethill,  Co.  Armagh. 

T.  C.  Houston,  b.a.,  Rugby-road,  Belfast. 

Lucy  Moore,  The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast. 

M.  E.  G.  Houston,.  Rugby-road,  Belfast. 

Isabella  R.  Jamieson,  Belmont  Park.  Belfast. 
Margaret  R.  Jamieson,  Belmont  Park,  Belfast. 
James  Jenkins,  Belfast. 

Fanny  W.  Curry,  Lismore. 

W.  M.  Lowry,  Oakley,  Belmont,  Belfast. 

L.  Lowry,  Oakley,  Belmont.  Belfast. 

William  Shaw,  Pine  Lodge,  Belfast. 

E.  M.  .Shaw,  Pine  Lodge,  Belfast. 

L.  F.  H.  Suffern,  St.  Mark’s  Rectory,  Belfast. 

. Mary  Hamilton,  St.  Mark's  Rectory,  Belfast. 

L.  A.  Walkington,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Belfast. 

[Rev?  J.  MacDermott,  m.a.,  Belmont  Manse, Belfast. 
Daniel  Dixon,  j.p.,  Belfast. 

Samuel  B.  Brown,  Belfast. 

[ Rev  ] Walter  Riddall,  d.d.,  Belfast, 
f Rev\  N.  E.  Smith,  Clk.,  Belfast. 


[Rev.]  Oliver  M'Cutcheon,  President,  Methodist 
College,  Belfast. 

[Rev.]  Charles  E.  Coade,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Methodist 
College,  Belfast. 

[Rev.]  Wesley  Guard,  Secretary,  Board  of  Governors,. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast. 

Robert  MacGeagh,  j.p.,  The  Maples,  Knock, 
Belfast. 

John  Park,  m.a.,  d.lit.,  Professor  of  Logic  and; 

Metaphysics,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 
Margaret  Park,  University-square,  Belfast. 

[Rev.]  Alexander  Patton,  m.a.,  Bangor. 

W.  H.  H.  Lyons,  University-square,  Belfast. 
Martha  Hodgson,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School, 
Wellington  Park,  Belfast. 

A.  L.  Meissner,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Lizzie  S.  Sinclair,  Pakenham-place,  Belfast. 

Frances  M.  Riddell,  Ardgreenan,  Belfast. 

E.  Chermside,  Belfast. 

James  C.  Ferris,  Windsor,  Belfast. 

James  Wilson,  A rgyle-place,  Belfast. 

D.  Iv  Mitchell,  Belfast. 

James  Greenlees,  m.a.,  Belfast. 

William  Johnston,  d.d.,  Belfast. 

Mysie  Pirrie,  Belfast. 

J.  M.  Witherow,  m.a.,  Assembly's  College,  Belfast.. 
W.  W.  Boyle,  b.a.,  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast. 
Owen  Stewart,  m.a.,  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast. 
James  Morrow,  b.a.,  Belfast. 

George  Trobridge,  Head  Master,  Government 
School  of  Art,  Belfast. 

A.  Speers,  b.sc.,  Upper  School,  Holywood. 

[Rev.]  John  Irwin,  m.a.,  Holywood. 

James  Barbour,  j.p.,  Holywood. 

John  Anderson,  j.p.,  Co.  Down. 

Rev.  1 Henry  Halliday,  m.a.,  Holywood. 

Rev. J JolmB.  Crozier,  d.d.  (Canon),  Vicar  of  Holy- 
wood. 

James  Hyndman,  Holywood. 

[Rev.]  George  T.  Rea,  m.a.,  Holywood. 

W.  W.  Wilson,  Holywood. 

[Rev.]  John  M'Connell,  m.a.,  Clk.,  Holywood. 
Thomas  Andrews,  Ardara,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 
[Rev.]  Thomas  Dunkerley,B.A.,  The  Manse,  Comber, 
Co.  Down.  f b*' 

David  A.  Taylor,  m.a.,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 
[Rev.]  George  Smith,  Clk.,  Incumbent  of  Comber, 
Co.  Down. 

| Rev.  | T.  S.  Graham,  a.m.,  ll.d., Comber,  Co.  Down. 
Eliza  Pirrie,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

Euphemia  Carlisle,  Asliburne,  Co.  Down. 

John  Tate,  j.p.,  Co,  Down. 

Robert  Henry,  m.d.,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

A.  H.  De  Wind,  c.e..  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

John  Simon  ton,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

E.  S.  Barker,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

James  Davidson,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

Margaret  M.  Neill,  The  Manse,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 
Frances  E.  M’Connell,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

S.  Stone,  j.p.,  Co.  Down. 

Sarah  Andrews,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

J.  M‘C.  Blizard,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

A.  Andrews,  Maxwell  Court,  Comber,  Co.  Down. 

J.  II.  Brownrigg,  l.r.c.s.k.,  l.r.c.p.e.,  etc.,  Fair- 
mount  House,  Moira,  Co.  Down. 

M.  Crawford,  Woodside,  Lurgan. 

L.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  The  College,  Lurgan. 

[Rev.]  Thomas  M.  Hamill,  Lurgan. 

John  Clendinning,  Lurgan. 

James  M.  Moore,  l.r.c.p.,  ands.E.,  etc,  Lurgan. 
Robert  Adamson,  Lurgan. 

William  White,  Editor,  Lurgan  Times. 

Annie  Lockhart,  Lurgan. 

Richard  Allen,  Lurgan. 

Mary  Malcolmson,  Lurgan 

Thomas  Reburn,  Lurgan 

J.  H.  Vint,  Bank  Manager,  Lurgan. 

J.  W.  Fitzsimons,  Lurgan. 

Walter  Clarke,  Lurgan. 


Rev. 

Rev. 

Rev. 
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Martha  Clarke,  Lurgan. 

■Catherine  Allen,  Linwinny  House,  Lurgan. 

■Charlotte  Finlay,  Lurgan. 

Maggie  Park,  Ladies’  School,  Lurgan. 

;S.  C.  Murphy,  Ladies’  School,  Lurgan. 

James  Ross,  m.a.,  Inspector  N.Ss.,  Dunmanway, 
Co.  Cork. 

Mary  Hamilton  Ross,  m.a.,  Dunmanway,  Co.  Cork. 

>[ Rev.]  David  Wilson,  M.A.,Stuart  place,  Dungannon. 

£ Rev.  | R.  T.  Simpson,  a.m.,  John-strcet  Manse,  Dun- 
gannon. 

J.  C.  Sugars,  m.d.,  Dungannon. 

William  T.  Latimer,  b.a.,  Dungannon. 

James  A.  Dickinson,  B.A.,  c.e.,  Dungannon. 

A.  F.  Todd,  l.r.c.p.,  & s.,  Dungannon. 

[Rm]  Charles  Lucas  Morrell,  d.d.,  Dungannon. 
Margaret  M'Dermott,  b.a.,  Ladies’  School,  Dun- 
gannon. 

Elizabeth  Jordan,  Ladies’  School,  Dungannon. 
William  M'Alister,  m.d.,  Carrickfergus. 

John  Weir,  m.d.,  Carrickfergus. 

James  Sproull,  Carrickfergus. 

[Rev]  John  Stewart,  b.a.,  Carrickfergus. 

James  M.  M’Calmont,  M.P.,  East  Antrim. 

| Rev.]  N.  M.  Drown,  d.d.,  Moderator  of  General  As- 
sembly, Limavady. 

James  Edwin  Proctor,  Solicitor,  Limavady. 

Erancis  J.  Proctor,  Limavady. 

Louisa  Boyle,  Bridgehill,  Limavady. 

Emma  Henderson,  Limavady. 

T.  D.  Henderson,  m.d.,  Limavady. 

J.  D.  Boyd,  ElmSeld,  Limavady. 

R.  A.  Ogilby,  D.L.,  J.p.;  Pellipar  House,  Dungiven, 

Limavady. 

James  Svnett  Douglas,  J.P.,  Rose  Brook,  Dungiven. 
J.  W.  Watson,  m.d.,  Limavady. 

J.  O.  Horner,  j.p.,  Limavady,  Co.  Derry. 

•G.  W.  Hamill,  b.a,.  Moorefield,  Derry. 

B.  H.  Lane,  f.c.s.,  Greystone  House,  Limavady. 
[lleo]  R.  Henry,  The  Manse,  Limavady. 

James  Henry,  a.'b.,  t.c.d.,  Dublin. 

T.  W.  Russell,  m.p.,  South  Tyrone. 

Harriet  Russell,  Dublin. 

John  Donaldson,  m.a.,  Dublin. 

James  J.  Shaw,  m.a.,  Q.G.,  Dublin,  Senator,  R.u.i. 
Mary  E.  Shaw,  Dublin. 

Edward  Cuming,  m.a.,  Dublin,  Senator,  r.u.i. 

Annie  M.  Haslam,  Dublin. 

S.  J.  M'Mullan,  m.a.,  Examiner,  r.u.i.,  Bushfoot, 

Coleraine. 

Eleanor  Seuiple,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 

W.  H.  Dodd,  Q.c.,  Dublin. 

John  Orr,  j.p.  for  Co.  Down. 

Alexander  Gordon,  j.p.,  Co.  Down. 

{Rev.]  Wm.  M‘Mordie,  m.a.,  The  Manse,  Kilkeel, 
Go.  Down. 

Margaret  G.  Houston,  Ladies’  School,  Cookstown. 
Elizabeth  J.  Houston,  Ladies’  School,  Cookstown. 
£Rev.]  H.  B.  Wilson,  d.d.,  Cookstown,  Convener  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Committee,  General 


Assembly. 

1 Rev.  ] J.  P.  Wilson,  Cookstown. 

W.  J.  Venables,  Solicitor,  Cookstown,  Member  of 
Tyrone  Protestant  Education  Board. 
JohnM'Kenzie,  m.a.,  Principal,  Cookstown  Academy. 
T Rev.  John  Knox  Leslie,  Manse,  Cookstown. 

'Rev.'  John  Courtney  Clarke,  Manse,  Galway. 
Rev.'  W.  M.  Henry,  m.a.,  Cootehill. 

[Rev]  James  Stewart,  A.B.,  Killowen  Rectory, 
Coleraine. 

Eliza  Long,  Principal,  Ladies’  School,  Gordonville, 
Coleraine. 

R.  S.  Long,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 

M.  Baxter,  Ladies’  School,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
[Rev.]  Robert  Wallace,  Coleraine. 

[Rev.]  William  Irwin,  d.d.,  Castlerook. 

W.  R.  Law,  m.d.,  Glynn,  Coleraine. 

Adam  A.  C.  Mathers,  m.d.,  Coleraine. 

George  Wilson,  Northern  Bank,  Coleraine. 

[Rev.]  Charles  Donaldson,  Coleraine. 


[Rev.]  R.  Montgomery,  Portrush.  a 

Drummond  Grant,  Coleraine. 

George  O.  Gage,  r.m.,  Coleraine. 

Joseph  Cuthbert,  j.p.,  Coleraine. 

M.  Allin  Cuthbert,  Coleraine. 

Constant  Clarke,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 

T.  G.  Houston,  m.a.,  Academical  Institution, 
Coleraine.  . , _ .. 

W.  P.  Carwoody,  b.a.,  t.c.d.,  Academical  Insti- 
tution, Coleraine.  _ , , 

S.  J.  Hunter,  b.a.,  t.c.d.,  Academical  Institution, 
Coleraine. 

P.  C.  Macy,  Academical  Institution,  Coleraine.  _ 

H.  L.  Scott,  b.a.,  Lond.,  Academical  Institution, 
Coleraine. 

W.  C.  Canning,  Manager, Provincial  Bank  ol  Ireland, 
Coleraine.- 

John  Huey,  J.p.,  County  Antrim  and  Derry. 

E Crai",  Brynderwyn,  Ladies’  School,  Coleraine. 

S’H  Searencke,  Manager,  Belfast  Bank,  Coleraine. 
[Rev.]  Henry  S.  O'Hara,  m.a.,  The  Rectory,  Cole- 
raine. . 

Marion  Wentworth  Kinkead,  Alexandra  School, 
Portadown. 

William  H.  Atkinson,  Solicitor,  Portadown. 

[Rev.]  M.  J.  MacCaulay,  b.a.  The  Manse,  Portadown. 
Harriet  Acheson,  Donavon,  Portadown. 

Charles  Johnson,  j.p.,  Beechcote,  Porcadown. 

Marion  P.  Johnson,  Beechcote,  Portadown. 

[ Rev.]  R.  Jeffrey,  a.m.,  Portadown. 

S.  Heron,  Portadown. 

[Rev].  Caleb  Shera  Laird,  m.a.,  Epworth-terrace, 
Portadown. 

W.  E.  Hadden,  m.d.,  Portadown. 

W.  Stewart,  m.d.,  Portadown. 

Hessie  Graham,  Sunnyside,  Portadown. 

Henry  Shillington,  c.e.,  b.a.,  t.c.d. 

Martha  Dougan,  Portadown. 

[Rflv.]  Aug.  Fitzgerald,  d.d.,  Incumbent  of  Porta- 
aown. 

Thomas  Shillington,  Portadown. 

George  Clarke,  m.d.,  Portadown. 

W.  J.  Paul,  j.p.,  Portadown. 

[Rev.]  Ribton  M'Cracken,  Clk.,  a.m.,  t.c.d.,  Porta- 
down. 

George  Dougan,  m.d.,  j.p.,  Portadown. 

[Rev.]  Samuel  Paul,  Intermediate  School,  Omagh. 
Margaret  A.  Paul,  Intermediate  School,  Omagh. 
Burleigh  Stuart,  Major,  Dergmony,  Omagh. 

Edward  Thompson,  f.r.c.s.,  Omagh. 

William  Colquhoun,  b.a.,  Omagh. 

John  MacFarland,  Omagh. 

King  Houston,  Solicitor,  Omagh. 

Joseph  Anderson,  Omagh. 

[Rev.]  Robert  Wallace,  Manse,  Omagh. 

James  Blennerhasset,  Omagh. 

John  M‘ Master,  Omagh. 

Robert  Lyons,  Omagh. 

Robert  M.  Nelson,  Omagh. 

T.  J.  M‘Adam,  Omagh. 

Stuart  Roulston,  Omagh. 

J.  M.  Hardy,  Solicitor,  Omagh. 

W.  Houston,  Omagh. 

Ralph  Stone,  Surgeon,  Omagh. 

Jane  Haslett,  b.a.,  Rathfriland. 

Joseph  May,  Physician,  and  j.p.  for  Co.  Down. 

J.  M.  Elliott,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Rathfriland. 
3.  M.  M'Clenaghan,  j.p.  for  Co.  Down. 

[Rev.]  George  T.  Cowper,  m.a.,  The  Manse,  Rathfn- 
land. 

[Rev.]  3.  T.  Potts,  b.a.,  r.p.,  Minister, Rathfriland. 
[Rev]  Robert  E.  Briscoe,  m.a.,  Incumbent,  Rathfri- 
land. 

[Rev]  E.  D.  E.  Simpson,  b.a.,  Ballymena. 

Robert  Simpson,  j.p.,  Co.  Antrim. 

James  Stuart,  m.d.,  Ballymena. 

A.  Caruth,  Solicitor,  Ballymena. 

[Rev]  Charles  Davey,  Ballymena. 

Margaret  Davey,  The  Manse,  Ballymena. 
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Sec  nos  A.  [ Right  Hon.]  John  Young,  j.p.,  d.d.,  Co.  Antrim 

— (Privy  Councillor  for  Ireland). 

[Rev.]  R.  M.  M‘C.  Gilmour,  Ballymena. 

A.  L.  Gilmour,  Ennismore,  Ballymena. 

[Rev.]  John  Gibson,  b.a.,  Broughshane,  Ballymena. 

Andrew  Mullan,  m.a.,  m.D.,  Balllymena. 

Samuel  M'Cartney,  j.p.,  Co.  Antrim. 

James  Beatty,  Ballymena. 

[Rev.]  S.  Moffat,  b.a.,  Classical  Master,  Intermediate 
School,  Ballymena. 

Rev.  1 David  Parke,  m.a.,  Donacloney,  Lurgan. 

Rev.]  James  Irwin,  b.a.,  Newmills,  Gilford. 

Rev.  | James  Scott,  b.a.,  Banbridge. 

Rev.]  Thomas  Boyd,  b.a.,  Banbridge. 

William  Dobbin,  m.a.,  f.r.c.s.,  Banbridge. 

Jane  R.  Galway,  b.a.,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School, 
Banbridge. 

Letitia  G.  Galway,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Ban- 
bridge. 

[Rev.]  John  Morrison,  Tullylisli,  Laurencetown. 

S.  Staritt,  Inspector,  N.Ss.,  Ballymena. 

W.  Hamilton,  j.p.,  Ballymoney. 

W.  Beare,  m.a.,  Intermediate  School,  Ballymoney. 

T.  M.  Greer,  m.a.,  T.C.D.,  Ballymoney. 

John  C.  Martin,  Solicitor,  Ballymoney. 

[Rev.  1 Thomas  Alexander  Thompson,  Ballymoney. 

[ifeu.]  Samuel  Wallis,  b.a.,  Ballymoney. 

Robert  J.  Camac,  m.d.,  etc.,  Coroner  for  Ballymoney 
District. 

John  M'Elderry,  j.p,,  Ballymoney. 

[Aeu.]  Alexander  H.  Dill,  m.a.,  Ballymoney. 

S.  D.  Boyd,  m.d.,  Ballymoney. 

John  Megaw,  j.p.,  Ballyboyland,  Ballymoney. 

William  Stewart,  j.p.,  Larchfield,  Ballymoney. 

[Rev.]  John  M'Cammon,  b.a.,  Kilraughts,  Bally- 
money. 

Thomas  M‘Elderry,  Chairman,  Board  of  Guardians, 
Ballymoney. 

W.  J.  Megaw,  Chairman,  Ballymoney  Town  Com- 
missioners. 

M.  Gordon,  Ladies’  School,  Ballymoney. 

Robert  A.  Taylor,  High  Sheriff,  City  and  County 
of  Londonderry. 

[Rev.]  A.  Ferguson  Smyly,  Dean  of  Derry. 

Mary  J.  Leebody,  Londonderry. 

Frances  Holmes,  Principal,  Strand  House  School, 
Londonderry. 

Edith  Russell,  b.a.,  Strand  House  School,  London- 
derry. 

Archy  Stuart,  ii.A.,  Strand  House  School,  London- 
derry. 

Elizabeth  M'Lauglilin,  B.A.,  Strand  House  School, 
Londonderry. 

Anna  L.  Wark,  b.a.,  Strand  House  School, 
Londonderry. 

[Rev.]  Robert  Nevin,  D.D.,  Londonderry. 

Robert  Smyth,  j.p.,  Strabane. 

[Rev.]  John  M'Millan,  Manse,  Dundalk, 

John  Brown,  m.d.,  Dundalk. 

Mary  A.  Parkes,  Principal,  Ladies’  School,  Dundalk. 

[Rev.]  Mervyn  Archdall,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Cork ; 
Governor  of  Cork  High  School  for  Girls,  of 
Rochelle  Seminary,  and  of  Cork  Church  School 
Board. 

Harriet  A.  Martin,  Head  Mistress,  High  School 
for  Girls,  Cork. 

Mary  J.  Foster,  b.a.,  Assistant  Mistress,  High 
School  for  Girls,  Cork. 

Annie  Elliott,  b.a.,  Assistant  Mistiness,  High 
School  for  Girls,  Cork. 

Ethel  J.  Tucker,  Assistant  Mistress,  High  School 
for  Girls,  Cork  ; Certificated  Frobel  Union. 

Elizabeth  Ross,  Assistant  Mistress,  High  School  for 
Girls,  Cork. 


Jessie  C.  Smyth,  Assistant  Mistress,  High  School 
for  Girls,  "Cork. 

Frances  E.  M.  Swanton,  High  School  for  Girls, 
Cork. 

Mary  E.  King,  Dub.  U.,  Head  Mistress,  Rochelle, 
Cork. 

Mary  Wilson,  b.a.,  Rochelle,  Cork. 

Lizzie  Elder,  Rochelle,  Cork. 

A.  M.  Milling,  Rochelle,  Cork. 

Mary  D.  Coath,  Rochelle,  Cork. 

Mary  de  la  Cour  Gregg,  Hon.  Secretary,  Cork 
Branch  Irish  Schoolmistresses’  Association. 

C.  Yelverton  Pearson,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.,  Professor 

Queens  College,  Cork. 

Ellen  Mulhare,  Principal,  Ladies’  Seminary,  St. 
Patrick’s  Hill,  Cork. 

Janet  Sheppard,  I Principals,  Ladies’  School,  St. 
Emma  Sheppard,  J Luke’s  Place,  Cork. 

[Rev.]  John  Howard  Murphy,  m.a.,  Cork. 

Abby  K.  P.  Murphy,  Cork. 

W.  J.' Knight,  ll.D.,  Cork. 

Thomas  Farrington,  m.a.,  Cork. 

A.  Blair  Dale,  b.a.,  Cork. 

P.  W.  Ogilvie,  Cork. 

Henry  Dale,  Alderman,  Cork. 

Arthur  Hill,  b.e.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  Cork. 

F.  W.  Allman,  Cork. 

A.  C.  Reilly,  b.a.,  Cork. 

Alfred  G.  Dobbin,  Cork. 

George  Roberts  Olders,  Cork. 

Anna  G.  Day,  Ladies’  School,  Newry. 

Mary  Gillespie,  b.a.,  Ladies’  School,  Newry. 
William  Stoops,  b.a.,  Intermediate  School,  Newry. 
Robert  A.  Mullen,  b.a  , Solicitor,  Newry. 

[Rev.]  William  Wylie,  Newry. 

E.  F.  Wylie,  Newry. 

L.  H.  Mai'tin,  Newry. 

[Rev.]  James  Thompson,  Newry. 

Margaret  Martin,  Newry. 

D.  Martin,  j.p.,  Newry. 

H.  J.  Wallace,  j.p.,  Newry. 

Mina  Wallace,  Newry. 

Samuel  Duncan,  Newry. 

S.  Connor,  j.p.,  Newry. 

James  Warnock,  Newry. 

J.  K.  Todd,  j.p.,  Newry. 

W.  Nicholson,  Newry. 

Henry  T.  Martin,  Editor,  Newry  Telegraph,  Newry. 
J.  Sinclair,  Newry. 

J.  J.  Sinclair,  Newry. 

James  Burns,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Newry 
Reporter. 

Anna  Todd,  Newry. 

L.  Todd,  Newry. 

R.  Harpur,  j.p.,  Divernagh,  Newry. 

Hannah  Harpur,  Divernagh,  Newry. 

L.  Harpur,  Newry. 

Thomas  Irwin,  Newry. 

Agnes  Irwin,  Newry. 

S.  Edgar  Martin,  a.m.,  m.d.,  Newry. 

Helen  Blackburn,  Gi-eat  College-street,  West- 
minster. 

iRev.]  J.  Milliken,  b.a.,  Armoy. 

Rev.]  R.  W.  Hamilton,  m.a.,  Lisburn. 

Rev. j Samuel  Prenter,  m.a.,  Minister  of  Ormond- 
quay,  Dublin. 

Catherine  Ann  Rowan  Hamilton,  Shanganagh 
Castle,  County  Dublin. 

Helen  Blackburn,  Great  College-street,  Westminster. 
James  Henderson,  Belfast  News-Letter,  Belfast. 

W.  & G.  Baird,  Proprietors,  Belfast  Evening 
Telegraph. 

A.  M‘Monagle,  Ulster  Echo,  Belfast. 

Thomas  Maoknight,  Editor  of  Northern  Whig. 
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Section  a., 
ill. 

(2-)  — 

Specimen  of  what  an  Examination  Paper  in  Arithmetic  should  be  for  the  Junior  Grade. 


(See  the  Evidence  of  Mrs.  Byers,  q.  5413.) 


Forty  per  cent,  of  the  marks  to  be  given  for  the 
first  part  of  the  paper,  60  per  cent,  for  the  second  part. 

ARITHMETIC— JUNIOR  GRADE. 

Pass  Questions. 

1.  Multiply  23  mis.  3 fur.  29  poles  5 yds.  by  67. 

2.  If  thirty  men  working  six  hours  daily  reap  sixty 
acres  in  sixteen  days,  how  many  acres  will  forty  boys 
reap  in  twenty-two  days  working  five  hours  a day  1 
Two  men  do  as  much  work  as  five  boys. 

3.  Find  (by  practice)  the  price  of  1217  acs.  3 rds. 
30  ps.  at  £1  13s.  per  acre. 

4.  Simplify  f of  3|-^  10 

H*  4\r— & + K JL. 

5~i-i 

5.  Divide  548226  by  68-7. 

6.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  £367  6f.  0 d.  for  2f 
years  at  4§  per  cent. 

7.  Find  the  cube  root  of  892 1261 '224. 


6c?.  to  the  fraction  of 


of  £6  16s-  l°W- 

of  3f 


9.  Find  the  cost  of  papering  a room  13  ft.  5 ins. 
long  by  7 ft.  2|  ins.  broad  and  12  ft.  high  with  paper 
of  which  a piece  1 1 yards  long  and  3 ft.  broad  costs 
7s.  8 \<d. 

10.  The  price  of  coal  having  risen  from  £1  Is.  6c ?. 
a ton  to  £1  8s.  10 d.  a ton,  a gentleman’s  annual  coal 
bill  is  increased  by  £22  7s.  4 d.  Find  the  number  of 
tons  he  buys  annually,  and  the  cost  at  the  increased 

11.  A sum  of  £116  13s.  4c?.  is  lent  on  11th  March, 
1892,  and  on  16th  October  following  the  simple  inte- 
rest is  1^  guineas.  Find  rate. 

12.  A piece  of  work  can  be  done  by  four  men  in  6 
days,  or  by  5 women  in  8 days  ; 3 men  and  3 women 
are  employed.  Find  the  total  expense,  if  the  daily 
wage  of  a man  is  2s.  8d.,  and  of  a woman,  Is.  8c?. 

13.  A sets  out  from  a certain  place,  and  walks  at 
the  rate  of  3^  mis.  an  hour ; B follows  on  horseback 
20  minutes  later,  at  the  rate  of  8£  mis.  an  hour ; how 
soon  will  he  overtake  A. 

14.  A bankrupt  has  book  debts  equal  in  amount  to 
his  liabilities,  but  on  £3,000  of  such  debts  he  can  re- 
cover only  9s.  8 d.  in  the  £,  and  on  £1,200  only  5s. 
7 d.  in  the  £ ; the  expenses  of  the  bankruptcy  amount 
to  £1,053  15s.,  and  he  finds  he  can  pay  10s.  9c?.  in  the 
£.  Find  the  amount  of  his  debts. 


IV. 

Documents  put  in  by  Rev.  M.  Devitt,  Rector,  Clongowes  Wood  College. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Rev.  M.  Devitt,  q.  5963.) 

Regulations  respecting  Competitive  Examinations  for  Clerkships  in  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Civil  Service. 

(1-) 


Subjects  of  Examination  up  to  June  30,  1900. 


Notice. 

No  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  any  future  Exami- 
nation under  the  subjoined  Regulations,  and  the  Com- 
missioners cannot  record  the  names  of  intending 
Candidates  until  an  Examination  is  announced,  nor 
can  they  undertake  beforehand  to  send  a separate 
notice  of  a coming  Examination  to  any  particular 
person. 

Notice  of  any  Examination  which  may  hereafter 
be  appointed  to  be  held  under  these  Regulations  will 
be  given  in  the  ‘‘London  Gazette,”  and  by  advertise- 
ment in  some  of  the  principal  newspapers.  Advertise- 
ments in  the  London  daily  newspapers  usually  appear 
on  Thursdays. 

Civil  Service  Commission 
28 th  October,  1898. 

Regulations  respecting  Competitive  Examinations 
for  Clerkships  in  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Civil  Service. 

N.B. — These  Regulations  are  liable  to  alteration  for 
future  Examinations. 

1.  Competitive  examinations  of  candidates  for 
Clerkships  in  the  Second  Division  of  the  Civil  Service 
will  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  such  places  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient.  . 

» It  is  desirable  that  this  permission  should  be  produced 


2.  These  examinations  are  open,  under  such 
general  restrictions  as  may  be  laid  down,  to  all 
natural-born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  being  of  the 
prescribed  age  and  of  good  health  and  character.  The 
under-mentioned  restrictions  are  at  present  in  force : — 
(i.)  The  following  classes  of  persons  are  in- 
eligible, viz.  : — 

Persons  actually  serving  in  the  Army 
and  Navy ; and  members  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  of  less 
than  five  years’  service. 

(ii.)  The  following  classes  of  persons  will  not 
be  eligible  unless  they  produce  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  the  written 
permission*  of  the  authorities  of  their 
department  to  attend  the  examination, 
dated  before  the  commencement  of  the 
competition,  viz.  : — (a)  Persons  holding 
situations  in  the  Civil  Service ; ( b ) 
Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, of  more  than  5 years’  service ; (c) 
Apprentices  in  Her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards, and  Engineer  Students  in  the 
Navy. 

Persons  who  have  been  trained  in  Normal 
Schools  at  the  public  expense  will  not 
be  qualified  to  receive  appointments 


(iii.) 
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Section  a..  until  the  consent  of  the  Committee  of 

— 1 Council  on  Education,  Great  Britain, 

or  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be, 
given  in  conformity  with  rules  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
has  been  notified  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners. 

(iv.)  Un  reckoning  age  for  competition  and  for 
removal  from  the  list  under  Clause  8 of 
the  Order  in  Council  of  the  12th 
February,  1876,  thefollowingallo  wances 
will  be  made,  viz. : — (1)  members  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  services  (whether 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned)  may 
deduct  from  their 'actual  age  any  time 
during  which  they  have  served  towards 
pension  ; (2)  persons  who  have  served 
for  two  full  consecutive  years  (a)  in 
any  Civil  situation  to  which  they  were 
admitted  with  the  certificate  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners ; ( b ) in  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary ; or  (c)  as 
Registered  Copyists  in  connexion  with 
the  Civil  Service,  may  deduct  from 
their  actual  age  any  time  not  exceeding 
five  years  which  they  may  have  spent 
in  such  service. 

3.  A fee  of  £2  will  be  required  from  every 
candidate  attending  an  Examination.* 

4.  Candidates  must  be  over  17  and  under  20  years 
of  age  on  the  first  day  of  the  Examination. 

5.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Handwritiug. 

2.  Orthography. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

-4.  Copying  MS.  (to  test  accuracy). 

5.  English  Composition. 

•6.  Geography. 

7.  Indexing  or  Docketing. 

:8.  Digesting  Returns  into  Summaries. 

'9.  English  History. 

10.  Book-keeping. 

6.  The  number  of  persons  to  be  selected  from  the 
Second  Division  at  each  examination  will  be  published 
as  part  of  the  notice  of  every  such  examination. 

7.  Each  Competitor  placed  on  the  list  for  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Civil  Service  will  remain  thereon  until 
he  attains  the  age  of  25  years,  unless  in  the  meantime 
he  has  been  appointed  to  a situation  in  some  public 
office. 

Candidates  on  completing  their  25tli  year,  or  on 
receiving  appointments,  will  be  removed  from  the  list. 

8.  From  this  list  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
.on  the  application  of  Departments  having  vacancies, 
will  supply,  on  probation,  the  requisite  Clerks,  whether 
for  permanent  or  temporai’y  duty.  Selections  will,  as 
a "eneral  rule,  be  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners according  to  the  order  of  the  names  on  the 


list ; but  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  may  select 
any  Clerk  who,  in  his  examination,  has  shown  special 
qualifications  in  any  particular  subject,  if  special 
application  for  such  a Clerk  be  made  by  any  Depart- 

9.  No  Clerk  will  remain  more  than  one  year  in  any 
Department,  unless  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Head 
of  the  Department  shall  signify  in  writing  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  that  the  Clerk  is  accepted  by 
the  Department.  If  he  is  not  accepted,  the  Depart- 
ment will  report  to  the  said  Commissioners  the  reasons  . 
for  not  accepting  him  ; and  such  Commissioners  will 
thereon  supply  another  Clerk  in  his  room,  and  will 
decide  whether  the  name  of  the  rejected  Clerk  shall 
be  struck  off  the  list  as  unfit  for  the  Service  generally 
or  whether  he  shall  be  allowed  a trial  in  another, 
Department. 

Civil  Service  Commission, 

M May , 1894. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Order  in  Council  of 
12th  February,  1876,  as  amended  by  subsequent  Orders  : — 
11.  Boy  Clerks  shall  not  be  retained  as  such  in  any 
Department  after  completing  their  20th  year; 
but  they  may,  after  two  years  (or,  if  admitted 
after  1 7 years  of  age,  one  year)  of  good  service,  to 
be  certified  in  writing  by  the  Mead  of  their  Depart- 
ment to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  compete 
under  “ Regulation  II among  themselves,  for 
so  many  Clerkships  of  the  Second  Division  as 
shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  number  of 
competitors. 

Separate  lists  shall  be  made  out  of  the  competitors 
successful  in  the  limited  competitions,  and 
selections  for  appointments  to  Clerkships  of  the 
Second  Division  shall  (subject  to  Clause  9 of 
this  Order)  be  made  alternately  from  these 
lists  and  from  the  lists  of  competitors  successful 
in  the  open  competitions. 

Note -The  salary  of  Second  Division  Clerks  commences 

at  £70  per  annum,  rising  by  graduated  increments,  subject 
to  certain  certificates  to  £350. 

Note.  — Reprints  of  the  Papers  set  at  recent  Examina- 
tions (together  with  Tallies  of  the  Marks 
assigned)  may  be  purchased,  either 
directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
the  following  Agents  : — 

Eyre  <fc  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding- 
street,  Fetter-lane,  London,  E.C. ; 
John  Menzies  <fc  Co.,  12,  Hanover- 
street,  Edinburgh,  and  90,  West 
Nile-street,  Glasgow ; and  Hodges, 
Figgis,  & Co.,  Limited,  1 04,  Grafton- 
street,  Dublin.  Piice  6 d. 

Similar  reprints  of  Papers  set  at  earlier 
Examinations  for  Men  Clerkships  of  the 
Lower  Division  may  be  obtained  in  the 
same  way. 


Subjects  of  Examination  after  June  30,  1900. 


Memorandum. 

Clerkships  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Civil  Service. 

After  the  30th  June,  1900,  the  subjects  of  Exami- 
nation will  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  Handwriting  and  Orthography,  including 

Copying  Manuscript. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  English  Composition. 

4.  Precis,  including  Indexing  and  Digest  of 

Returns. 

5.  Book-keeping  and  Shorthand  Writing. 


6.  Geography  and  English  History. 

7.  Latin,  or  French,  or  German  (translation  from 
and  into  the  language). 

8.  Elementary  Mathematics,  viz. : — Euclid,  Books 
I.-TV.,  and  Algebra  up  to  and  including  the 
Binomial  Theorem. 

9.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  with  Elements  of 
Physics. 

N.B. — Not  more  than  four  of  the  subjects  numbered 
4 to  9 may  be  offered. 

Civil  Service  Commission, 

December,  1898. 


= ^ deduction  of  10s.  from  the  prescribed  fee  may  be  made  in  the  ease  of  candidates  who  have  already  passed  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion for  Clerkships  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Civil  Sendee. 
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V. 

Letter  from  Dr.  C.  E.  FitzGerald  to  the  Daily  Express. 
(Referred  to  in  his  Evidence,  q.  6380.) 

Intermediate  Education.* 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “ DAILY  EXPRESS." 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a question  of  grave, 
possibly  the  gravest,  importance  has  been  omitted 
from  the  inquiry  which  is  now  being  held  on  the 
working  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  namely, 
Has  the  system  produced  any  injurious  effects  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  students?  To  put  it 
more  directly,  has  its  working  been  attended  by 
any  deleterious  consequences  to  the  eyesight  or  general 
health  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  students 
seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  examinations? 
I believe  the  answer  must  be  an  emphatic  affirmative. 

I do  not,  as  many  might  suppose  I would)  lay 
greater  stress  upon  the  evil  effects  to  the  eyesight 
than  to  the  general  health  of  so  many  of  the  students, 
especially  the  girls,  because  the  one  has  been  brought 
under  my  observation  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
as  the  other. 

As  regards  the  injurious  consequences  to  the  eye- 
sight, I feel  confident  that  my  opinion  will  be  amply 
supported  by  my  colleagues  in  this  city,  as  well  as  by 
those  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  and  I feel  equally  con- 
fident that  the  leading  physicians  and  medical 
practitioners  throughout  Ireland  will  endorse  what  I 
say  as  regards  the  evil  effects  of  this  system  upon  the 
general  health. of  a very  large  number  of  the  students. 

I believe  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  trouble  to  be 
the  pernicious  system  of  payment  by  results,  and  the 
objectionable  prize  and  exhibition  bribes.  As  long 
as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  teachers  under  such  a 
system  will  inevitably  lcjok  upon  their  pupils  as  so 
much  commodity  out  of  which  they  will  endeavour  to 
make  all  they  can,  and  the  clever  boy  and  girl  will  be 
forced  to  the  utmost  of  his  or  her  capacity,  and 
frequently  beyond  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  coveted 
place  or  bribe,  with  a total  disregard  to  the  question 


of  eyesight  or  general  health.  So  far  as  the  evidence 
already  tendered  has  been  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Delany  is  the  only  person  who  has 
even  remotely  alluded  to  this  subject.  Yet,  surely  it 
is  one  of  far  greater  importance  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion than  the  revival  of  the  Celtic  language? 

If  Monsignor  Molloy’s  calculation  be  correct,  that 
only  one-sixth  of  the  candidates  present  themselves 
at  the  universities  and  enter  the  learned  professions, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a far  more  reasonable  proceeding 
to  amend  the  Act,  revise  the  whole  programme, 
abolish  result  fees,  prizes,  and  exhibitions,  and 
endeavour  to  procure  for  the  majority  (the  five-sixths) 
a thoroughly  sound  English  education,  by  which  I 
mean  a knowledge  of  history,  geography,  literature 
(which  should  include  good  handwriting,  as  well  as 
writing  the  English  language  with  some  attempt  at 
correctness),  and  arithmetic,  together  with  some 
modern  language.  I am  speaking  now  only  for  the 
majority.  For  the  minority  the  other  courses, 
included  in  the  present  programme,  ought  to  be 
retained.  If  some  such  plan  as  this  could  be  carried 
out  with  any  degree  of  success  by  means  of  school 
inspectors  as  well  as  examiners,  which  seems  to  be 
the  course  advocated  by  those  who  have,  up  to  the 
present,  been  examined  before  the  Commission,  I 
believe  it  would  be  attended  with  far  better  results 
for  the  coming  generation,  would; ensure  for  it  a more 
useful  and  widespread  knowledge,  and  above  all,  con- 
duce to  a healthier  condition  of  mind,  morals,  and 
body. 

I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  E;.  FitzGerald. 

27,  U pper  Merrion-street, 

January  14,  1899.  J..  ... 


VI. 

Document  put  in  by  Colonel  G.  T.  Plunkett,  f.r.g.s.,  Director  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Museum,  &c.,  Dublin. 

Memorandum  on  the  Educational  System  of  Bavaria,  compiled  from  information  supplied  by  Dr.  K.  Fischer, 
First  Assistant  in;  the  Physics  Department  of  the  Technische  Hofschule,  Munich. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Colonel  Plunkett,  q.  6753.) 


Elementary  Schools.  — Yolkschiilen.  — Managed 
throughout  Germany  by  Municipal  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion according  to  one  uniform  approved  scheme. 

The  Municipal  Inspector  lias  considerable  executive 
discretion  and  power  of  initiative — e.g.  he  can  change 
the  hour  for  beginning  school  work  from  8 a.m.  to  9 
a.m.  if  thought  necessary.  This  elementary  education 
is  compulsory  unless  a child  is  being  given  as  good 
education  by  private  tuition  ; it  is  usually  quite  free, 
no  fees  charged.  Average  hours  5 per  diem,  but 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  given  to  gym- 
nastics. Most  boys  leave  at  13  to  be  apprenticed, 
but  they  must  attend  for  two  years  more  Continua- 
tion Schools  from  2 till  7 on  two  days  in  the  week  ; 
they  are  taught  book-keeping,  &c.  Girls  remain  at 
school  till  13  and  then  leave  altogether. 

There  are  in  most  towns  evening  classes  for  ap- 
prentices and  others  for  courses  of  1,*-  or  2 years,  two 


hours  each  evening  in  machine  construction,  &c., 
expense  partly  borne  by  Municipality  and  partly  met 
from  fees.  These  classes  are  increasing  and  meet  a 
want. 

Secondary  Education  in  Bavaria — 

For  boys : — 

(i.)  Latin  schule  or  huraanisches  gymnasium, 
(ii.)  Real  schule — Modern  or  scientific  school, 
(iii.)  Real  gymnasium — between  the  two,  Latin 
being  taught  and  a good  deal  of  science, 


Boys  attend  from  9 or  10  years  of  age  to  18  or  19. 
Hours  in  school  from  27  for  juniors  to  32  per  week  for 
seniors,  and  2 gymnastic  lessons  of  two  hours  each. 


* Reprinted  from  the  Drtilj  Express  of  January  16,  1899. 
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Most  of  the  boys  come  to  these  Secondary  Schools 
after  3 or  4 years  at  a public  elementary  school — 
others  from  private  schools — all  pass  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. 

In  (i.)  boys  generally  leave  the  elementary  school 
at  9,  they  have  5 years  in  the  lower  school  or  Latin 
schule,  and  4 years  in  the  upper  school  or  gymnasium. 

Compulsory  subjects — German,  Latin,  history,  geo- 
graphy, caligraphy,  arithmetic,  drawing,  elements  of 
botany  and  zoology,  algebra,  Greek,  French,  Physics. 

Voluntary  subjects — English,  Italian,  Hebrew. 

In  (ii.)  generally  leave  elementary  school  at  10. 
For  6 years  in  Real  Schule,  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometrical  and  freehand 
drawing,  caligraphy,  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
physics,  chemistry.  Then  two  years  in  the  upper 
school  or  industrial  schule  (if  they  do  not  leave  to  get 


employment  at  16)  for  course  of  mathematics,  work- 
shop practice,  machine  construction,  <fec.,  or  more 
advanced  chemistry  or  commercial  instruction. 

On  passing  the  leaving  examination  students  either 
go  to  some  employment  or  pass  to  the  “ Technische 
Hochschule  ” or  technical  college  or  go  to  the  uni- 
versity, in  which  case  they  can  only  take  such  faculties 
as  engineering  for  which  their  school  training  has 
prepared  them. 

In  (iii.)  most  boys  spend  three  years  first  in  th 
Latin  schule. 

Compulsory  subjects  are — Latin,  French,  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  zoology,  botany  taught 
practically,  chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  German. 

Final  certificates  suffice  for  entry  to  the  technical 
college  or  to  certain  faculties  of  the  university, 


£n  Bavaria  the  Real  Gymnasium  seems  much  appreciated. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  general  scheme  of  education 


TABLE  I. 

Secondary  and  Intermediate  Education  in  Bavaria. 


Gymnasium  or 
Classical  School 

9 years  of  age 
10 

11  


Real  Gymnasium  or 
Modemo-Classical. 


12  years  of  age. 


From  Elementary  or 
Preparatory. 

Real  Schule  or 
Modern  School 
10  years  of  age. 
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SECTION  A, 

VTX 

VII. 

Documents  put  in  by  Rev.  Brother  J.  A.  O’Mahony,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools, 

North  Richmond-street,  Dublin. 

(1.) 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Students,  of  the  prescribed  age,  from  the  Christian  Schools,  Presented, 
the  Number  Passed,  and  the  Proportion  per  Cent,  that  Passed  in  the  four  Provinces  at  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  for  the  Years  1896,  1897,  and  1898. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Rev.  Brother  O’Mahony,  q.  7266.) 


- 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Pre- 

sented. 

Passed. 

Propor- 

tion 

jPer  Cent. 

Pre- 
sented. 1 

Passed.  | 

perCent. 

FrS"d 

Passed. 

Propor- 

tion 

per  Cent. 

Leinster  Christian  Schools, 

1,116 

791 

70-8 

1,168 

842  1 

72-1 

1,181 

852 

72-1 

Munster  Christian  Schools. 

1,164 

791 

67-9 

1,134 

838 

73  9 

1,110 

826 

74-4 

Ulster  Christian  Schools, 

226 

148 

65-5 

213 

166 

77-9 

232 

146 

62-9 

Connaught  Christian  Schools, 

72 

49 

68-0 

80 

53 

66-2 

59 

27  1 

45-8 

Totals  Christian  Schools,  . 

2,578 

1,779 

69  0 

2,595 

1,899 

73-2 

2,582 

1,851  j 

71-7 

„ All  other  Students,  . 

3,369 

1,783 

52-9 

3,519 

1,981 

56-3 

3,563 

2,104 

590 

„ All  Ireland, 

5,947 

3,562 

59-9 

6,114 

3,880 

63-5 

6,145 

3,955 

64-3 

An  average  of  42-6  per  cent,  of  all  Students  who  presented,  and  of  48-5  of  all  who  passed  for  the  three 
years  were  from  the  Christian  Schools. 


(20 

Table  showing  the  Distribution  of  the  186  Students  who  passed  in  the  Senior  Grade  at  the 
Intermediate  Examination,  1898. 


(See  the  Evidence  of  Rev.  Brother  O’Mahony,  qq.  7265-6.) 


Place. 

No. 

Place. 

No. 

Rockwell  College,  Cashel, 

15 

Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen, 

3 

Christian  Schools,  N.  Richmond-street,  . 

12 

Christian  Schools,  Waterford, 

2 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  Sallins, 

11 

Christian  Schools,  Limerick, 

2 

Santry  Collegiate  School,  Portarlington,  . 

7 

Christian  Brothers’  College,  Waterford,  . 

2 

Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast, 

6 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

2 

St.  Munchin’s  College,  Limerick,  . 

6 

Pococke  College,  Kilkenny, 

2 

Presentation  College,  Mardyke,  Cork, 

6 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Rathmines, 

2 

St.  Jarlath  College,  Tuam, 

5 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Armagh, 

2 

Christian  Brothers’  College,  Cork, 

4 

Carmelite  College,  Terenure, 

2 

Christian  Schools,  Cork,  . 

4 

St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy, 

2 

St.  Brendan’s  Seminary,  Killarney, 

4 . 

St.  Andrew’s  College,  Dublin, 

2 

Blackrock  College,  Co.  Dublin, 

4 

St.  Joseph’s  College.  Athenry, 

2 

Christian  Schools,  Newry,  . 

3 

Educational  Institution,  Dundalk, 

2 

Christian  Schools,  Dundalk’, 

3 

Grammar  School,  Larne,  . 

2 

St.  Patrick’s  College.  Cavan, 

3 

High  School,  Dublin, 

2 

St.  Kieran’s  College,  Kilkenny,  . 

3 

Catholic  University  School,  Lesson-street, 

2 

St.  Fiannan’s  College,  Ennis, 

3 

Foyle  College,  Derry. 

2 

St.  Vincent’s  College,  Castleknock, 

3 

Christian  Schools,  Omagh, 

1 

Summer  Hill  College,  Sligo, 

3 

Christian  Schools,  J ames’s-street,  . 

1 

Belvedere  College,  Dublin, 

3 

Christian  Schools,  Marino, 

1 

St.  Eunan’s  Seminary,  Letterkenny, 

3 

Christian  Schools,  Tipperary, 

1 

St.  Macarten’s  Seminary,  Monaghan, 

3 

Grammar  School,  Bangor, 

1 

Carlow  College,  Carlow,  . 

3 

Grammar  School,  Tipperary, 

1 

Wesley  College,  Dublin,  . 

3 

Corrig  School,  Kingstown, 

I 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, 

3 

Grammar  School,  Galway, 

1 

Royal  School,  Dungannon, 

3 

Grammar  School,  Elphin, 

1 

H 
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Distribution  of  Students  who  Passed  in  the  Senior  Grade — continued. 


Section 

vn. 


Place. 


Intermediate  Academy,  Lismore,  . 
King’s  Hospital’,  Dublin, 

Academical  Institution,  Banbridge, 
Academical  Institution,  Sandymount, 
Royal  Academy,  Belfast, 

Royal  School,  Raphoe, 

St.  Finian’s  Seminary,  Navan, 

I Eyre-street,  Galway, 


Farra  School,  Bunbrusna, . 

St.  Mel’s  College,  Longford, 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Dundalk, 

St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford, 

St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Galway,  . 
Mercantile  College,  Belfast, 

Morgan’s  Endowed  School,  Castleknock, 
Intermediate  Academy,  Ballymena, 


Schools  with  over  10  Passes  = 3 ; Schools  with  4 to  7 Passes =9  ; Schools  with  2 or  3 P; 

Schools  with  only  1 Pass =25. 

68  ; Total  Students=186  ; Average  Students  per  School  = 2-7. 


Total  Schools 


D.sc.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the 


by  Thomas  Preston,  m.a. 

Science  and  Art  Department. 


Documents  put  in 


connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 


List  of  Schools  in  Ireland 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Preston,  q.  6826.) 

Secondary  Schools. 

Manorliamilton  High  School. 

St.  Muredach’s,  Ballina. 

Academical  Institute,  Boyle. 

St.  Vincent’s,  Castleknock. 

(■Alexandra  College,  Dublin. 

Academical  Institution,  Sandy- 
mount. 

St.  Margaret’s  Hall,  Dublin. 

Hibernian  Marine  School,  Dublin, 

•(Victoria  College,  Kingstown. 

Pococke  College,  Kilkenny. 

Educational  Institution,  Dundalk. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Dundalk. 

Collegiate  School,  Portarlington. 

Preston  School,  Abbeyleix. 

St.  Mary’s  Intermediate  School, 

Athlone.  I 

Grammar  School,  Cork. 

Christian  Brothers’  School,  Patrick- 
place. 

High  School,  Girls,  Cork. 

Presentation  Brothers,  Mardyke. 

Christian  Brothers,  Midleton. 

St.  Michael’s,  Listowel. 

Commercial  School,  Killinane. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Bel- 
fast. 

Model  School,  Belfast. 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast. 

Ulster  Provincial  School.  Lisburn. 

Upper  Sullivan,  Holy  wood. 

Royal  School,  Dungannon. 

St.  Patrick’s  School,  Dungannon, 
f Certificates  only. 


Loreto,  Rathmines. 

Loreto,  St.  Steplien’s-green. 

Loreto,  North  Great  George’s-st. 
St.  Mary's,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 
Dominican,  Kingstown. 

Loreto,  Rathfarnham. 

Loreto,  Enniscorthy. 

Loreto,  Gorey. 

St.  Mary’s,  Newtownbarry. 

Loreto,  Wexford. 

Dominican,  Wicklow. 

Mercy,  Ennis. 

Mercy,  Bantry. 

Ursuline,  Blackrock,  Cork. 

Mercy,  Buttevant. 

St.  Joseph’s,  Charleville. 

Mercy,  Clonakilty. 

Ursuline,  Cork. 

St.  Vincent’s,  Cork. 

St.  Mary’s,  Dunmanway. 

Mercy,  K insale. 

Mercy,  Queenstown. 

Presentation,  Youghal. 

Poor  Clare's,  Kenmare. 
Presentation,  Killamey. 
Presentation,  Tralee.  • 
Presentation,  Thurles. 

Ursuline,  Thurles. 

Sacred  Heart,  Waterford. 
Ursuline,  Waterford. 

Sacred  Heart,  Lisburn. 

Loreto,  Letterkenny. 

Sacred  Heart,  Newry. 


Galway. 


Pembroke,  Dublin. 


Kevin-street. 

Limerick. 

Gort. 

Portumna. 

Tuam. 

Claremorris. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 


Evening  Classes. 
Mechanic’s  Institute,  Dublin. 
Railway  Works,  Inchicore. 
Railway  Works,  Dundalk. 
Workingmen’s  Institute,  Belfast. 
Agricultural  School,  Moira. 


Training  Colleges. 
Christian  Brothers,  Clontarf. 
Baggot-street. 

Roehestown,  Cork. 

De  La  Salle,  Waterford. 


Elementary. 

Christian  Brothers’  School,  Derry. 


Drawing  Classes. 


Armagh. 

Banbridge. 

Belleek. 


National  Schools. 
Kilmihil. 

Bantry. 

Guy’s  School,  Ballymena. 
Larne. 

Roslea  (Cordoola). 
Eglinton. 

Lacken. 

Dunmanway. 

Model  Schools,  Belfast. 


Convents. 

Dominican,  Galway. 

Mercy,  Galway. 

Ursuline,  Sligo. 

Loreto,  Balbriggan. 

Dominican,  Blackrock. 

Loreto,  Dalkey. 

Dominican,  Cabra,  Dublin. 
Dominican,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 


Schools  of  Art. 


Dublin. 

Cork. 

Limerick. 

Belfast. 

Derry. 

Waterford. 
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(2-) 

Outline  of  Scheme  for  the  better  Distribution  of  Intermediate  Education  Grants,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Board  can  establish  Inspection,  but  must  continue  to  determine  the  grant  paid  to  each  School 
by  public  written  examination  alone. 


(See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Preston,  qq.  7057-8.) 


That : — 

1.  The  Intermediate  Board  being  the  “Authority 
for  the  promotion  of  Secondary  Education  ” in 
Ireland  shall  be  recognised  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  under  § YII.,  p.  3 of  the  Science 
and  Art  Directory,  as  the  Local  Authority  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  shall  consequently  be  aided  by 
the  Department  in  the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art 
instruction  as  laid  down  in  the  Directory. 

2.  The  connection  set  out  in  (1)  having  been 
established,  the  Intermediate  Board  shall  revise  the 
syllabus  laid  down  in  subjects  of  Science  and  Art,  so 
as  to  bring  them  as  far  as  possible  into  harmony  with 
the  courses  laid  down  by  the  Department  in  the  same 
subjects. 

3.  This  having  been  effected,  the  marks  given  to 
science  subjects  shall  be  such  as  to  place  them  on 
terms  of  equality  with  literary  subjects,  so  that  those 
schools  which  desire  to  teach  science  may  do  so  with- 
out prejudicing  in  any  way  the  amount  of  results 
fees  which  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  earn. 

4.  In  order  that  the  Board  may  be  assured  that  the 
teaching  in  science  subjects  is  satisfactory  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  elevated  scale  of  marking  indicated  in  (3), 
it  shall  be  laid  down  as  a condition  precedent  to  the 
earning  of  a grant  in  any  subject  of  science  (other  than 
mathematics)  that  the  school  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion in  that  subject,  and  shall  be  inspected  as  far  as 
the  Board  may  deem  necessary. 

Remarks. — Under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  (2) 
and  (3)  it  is  highly  probable  that  a considerable  num- 
ber of  schools  will  take  up  science  subjects — in  fact, 
the  vast  majority  of  Intermediate  schools  will  have 
either  a science  or  an  art  subject,  or  both.  These 
schools  can  earn  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  and  will,  if  they  place  themselves  in 
connection,  be  inspected  by  that  Department.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  Intermediate  Boa»d  can  use  these 
inspectors  by  arrangement  with  the  Dep&x-tment  of 
Science  and  Art,  or  otherwise,  the  expense  of  their 
science  inspection  will  be  very  small,  A further 
advantage  will  also  be  gained  in  the  grants  which  the 
schools  may  obtain  from  the  Department  towards  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  and  laboratory  fittings.  These 
grants,  and  all  grants  earned  by  the  schools,  shall,  of 
course,  be  paid  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
to  the  Intermediate  Board  as  the  local  authority,  and 
thence  they  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  schools  as  the 
Intermediate  Board  shall  deem  proper. 

5.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  (3),  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  conditions  supposed  to  prevail — viz.,  That 
the  grants  must  be  determined  by  the  passing  at  a 
public  examination  of  individual  students,  it  is  neces- 


sary to  lay  down  a scheme  of  marking  in  which 
science  and  literature  shall  be  equally  treated. 

The  following  rough  scheme  of  marking  is  sug- 
gested : — 


week.  This 

determined  by  the  school 
authorities  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Board. 


English  and  Mathematics,  | 
Major  subjects : — 

Greek, 

German, . 

Physics,  . 


Chemistry, 
Botany,  ? 
Drawing  and  . 
Other  minor  subjects, 


1,000 

1,000? 

500 

determined.  I 


It  will  be  seen  that  a school  which  works  twenty- 
six  hours  per  week  can  take  up  English  and  mathe- 
matics, together  with  three  major  subjects  and 
drawing,  making  a total  of  6,500  marks. 

It  might  be  laid  down  as  a condition  that  each 
Intermediate  school  must  give  general  instruction  in 
English  and  mathematics,  together  with  two  major 
subjects  at  least — one  a foreign  language  and  one  a 
science  subject  preferably. 

In  assigning  these  marks  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  modern  languages  are  to  be  spoken  as  well  as 
written,  and  that  the  science  subjects  are  to  be  taught 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  as  far  as  laid  down 
in  the  detailed  syllabus  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Board. 

Remark. — It  is  important  to  note  that  if  the  alliance 
between  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  indicated  above,  be  effected,  the 
grant  earned  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
should  be  considerably  greater  than,  probably  three  or 
four  times  greater  than,  the  sum  required  to  finance  a 
very  thorough  system  of  inspection  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland  in  science  and  in  modern  languages. 

Consequently,  by  taking  full  advantage  of  this 
alliance  the  Board  might  not  only  establish  satis- 
factory inspection  but  also  increase  the  grants  earned 
by  the  schools. 

T.  Preston. 


SECTION  A , 

vra. 


IX. 

Documents  put  in  by  John  Joly,  d.sc.,  f.k.s.,  Hon.  Secretary,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  &c. 

q-) 

Memorandum  on  Intermediate  Education  Reform  for  Ireland. 


By  D.  J.  Cunningham,  m.d.,  d.sc.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Dublin,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  J.  Joly,  m.a.,  b.a.i.,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Univex-sity  of  Dublin  ; Hon.  Secretary,  Royal  Dublin  Society. 


(See  the  Evidence  of 
22 nd  February , 1899. 

To  the  Members  of  the 

Intermediate  Education  Commission. 

Gentlemen, — In  view  of  the  courteous  considei-a- 
tion  which  our  suggestions  received  at  your  hands  we 
venture  to  submit  to  you  our  views  on  Intermediate 
Education  in  Ireland  in  somewhat  fuller  detail,  and 


Di\  Joly,  q.  10524.) 

to  amend  our  scheme  in  those  parts  in  which  your 
criticism  has  shown  it  to  be  weak  or  defective. 

The  objects  which  we  particularly  have  in  view 
are : — 

1.  That  Science  should  form  a prominent  part  in 
the  Intermediate  Education  of  Ireland. 

2.  That,  while  preserving  rewards  for  brilliant 

H 2 
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Section  A.,  pupils,  the  strain  and  pressure  arising  from  the  present 
L result-fee  system  should  be  relieved. 

3.  That  a system  of  Inspection  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  results  of  which  Intermediate  schools 
should  be  assisted  and  thus  placed  in  a position  which 
would  enable  them,  with  an  improved  teaching  staff, 
to  develop  to  the  full  both  the  mental  and  the  bodily 
qualities  of  the  pupils. 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  an  Amended  Intermediate 
Education  (Ireland)  Act,  the  following  provisions 
would  attain  these  ends  : — 

(а) .  No  grants  to  be  paid  to  Schoolmasters  and 
Heads  of  Schools  except  on  the  general  performance 
of  the  Scholars  taken  as  a whole,  and  on  the  proficient 
management  of  the  School. 

(б) .  Proper  equipment  and  provisions  for  Science 
teaching  to  be  considered  essential  in  all  Schools  re- 
ceiving Grants  under  the  Act. 

(c) .  Examinations  for  Exhibitions  to  be  held  at 
certain  centres  once  in  each  year : the  selection  of  the 
Scholars  who  compete  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Head-Master  of  the  School. 

( d ) .  A Curriculum  insuring  a wide  and  liberal 
education  to  be  insisted  upon ; certain  optional  sub- 
jects to  be  permitted ; and  division  into  two  grades 
recommended. 

(e) .  The  Act  to  be  so  framed  as  to  allow  latitude  for 
considerable  amendment  of  the  procedure  from  time 
to  time,  and  a clause  inserted  instituting  a decennial 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Act. 

A more  detailed  account  of  these  provisions  is  ap- 
pended in  what  follows  : — 

(a).  Under  this  provision  grants  would  be  paid  to 
the  School  on  the  Report  of  Inspectors  appointed 
by  the  Board.  The  proficiency  of  the  School  would 
be  judged  : (1)  by  the  Inspector  being  present  at  class 
instruction  and  holding  viva  voce  Examinations  of 
Students  selected  at  random,  or  of  Classes,  or  by 
setting  short  Papers ; (2)  by  testing  the  Students  in 
the  laboratory  as  to  their  familiarity  with  physical  and 
chemical  manipulation,  and  their  understanding  as  to 
the  bearing  of  the  experiments  on  natural  phenomena. 
The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ; the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  School  as  judged  by  the  healthful  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils ; encouragement  of  games  and 
gymnastics  ; diet,  sanitation  of  the  School,  should  all 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Inspectors. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  inspection  in 
all  its  details  we  suggest  that  two  of  the  Inspectors 
should  in  company  visit  the  School  at  a date  not 
beforehand  specified.  One  of  these  Inspectors  should 
be  competent  to  inspect  in  Mathematics  and  Science, 
the  other  in  Classics  and  literary  subjects.  Examiners 
in  special  subjects — such  as  Music,  Drawing,  &c., 
should  also  occasionally  visit  the  School  and  report  to 
the  Board.  A competent  Sanitary  Engineer  should 
likewise  at  longer  intervals  visit  the  School. 


We  recommend  that  an  abstract  of  the  Reports  be 
forwarded  to  the  Schoolmaster  for  his  guidance  in 
effecting  reforms. 

(b) .  Inspection  of  the  equipment  and  provisions  for 
teaching  Science  might  be  carried  out  by  one  of  the 
Inspectors  or  by  an  expert  in  this  matter.  In  making 
grants  to  the  School  the  efficiency  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  teaching  of  Science  should  enter  largely  into 
account. 

(c) .  In  regard  to  the  Examinations  for  Exhibitions 
we  suggest  a minor  limit  of  age  : this  limit  should  be 
fifteen.  No  pupil  under  this  age  should  be  eligible. 
The  pupils  should  be  examined  in  Junior  Grade  and 
Senior  Grade  work  as  defined  further  on. 

The  pupils  who  compete  at  the  Exhibition  Examina- 
tions should  be  selected  by  the  Schoolmaster,  and  due 
notice  should  be  given  by  him  to  the  Board.  A dis- 
tinguishing number  should  be  assigned  to  the  pupil 
as  at  present. 

A few  of  the  chief  central  towns  should  be  fixed 
upon  as  centres  to  which  the  pupils  would  be  sent  for 
examination.  The  fittings,  apparatus,  and  specimens 
required  for  testing  the  acquaintance  of  the  com- 
petitors with  Practical  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  N a tural 
Science,  being  simple  in  character,  might  well  be 
provided  by  the  Board  at  these  centres.  If  the 
numbers  presenting  themselves  proved  to  be  very 
considerable,  the  Examination  in  Practical  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Natural  Science,  might  very  advan- 
tageously be  confined  to  Scholars  who  had  qualified 
on  the  written  part  of  the  Examination  in  these 
subjects.  The  candidates  who  qualified  in  this  manner 
might  then  be  summoned  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  or 
Galway,  for  the  completion  of  their  examination. 
The  travelling  expenses  of  the  pupils  to  these  centres 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  Board. 

At  this  Examination  the  marks  given  to  Science 
should  be  such  as  to  bring  scientific  subjects  into 
equality  with  classical  and  literary  subjects  and  with 
mathematical  subjects.  The  marks  in  the  Senior 
Grade  Exhibition  should  be  adjusted  so  as  not  to 
place  Students  who  have  substituted  permissible  sub- 
jects under  a disadvantage. 

A Student  having  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  and 
being  under  sixteen,  should  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
Junior  Exhibition.  Having  completed  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  being  under  eighteen,  he  should  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  a Senior  Exhibition.  At  these 
Examinations  the  Student  should  qualify  in  all  the 
subjects  which  are  compulsory  in  this  Grade — the 
qualifying  number  of  marks  required  being  one-third 
of  the  total.  Over-age  Exhibitions  might  be  estab- 
lished for  Students  previously  unsuccessful,  but  such 
should  be  of  less  value.  We  suggest  that  the  value  of 
the  Junior  Exhibitions  should  be  £25,  and  the 
Senior  Exhibitions,  £50. 


(d.)  The  School  Curriculum  might  be  arranged  as  follows  : — . 


Junior 

Compulsory  Subjects. 

Age  12  to  13  : — 

English,  the  Language  and  Literature. 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Latin. 

Arithmetic,  Elementary  Geometry. 

Drawing. 

Geography  and  Physical  Geography. 

Age  13  to  14  : — 

As  above : but  with  the  addition  of  French  or  German. 
Algebra. 

Elementary  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Age  14  to  15  : — 

As  above : but  with  the  addition  of  Elementary 
Physiology  and  General  History. 

At  this -stage  the  Examination 


Grade. 

Optional  Subjects. 

Age  12  to  13  : — 

Music. 

French  or  German. 

Age  13  to  14  : — 

Greek. 

Music. 

Age  14  to  15  : — 

Greek. 

German,  if  French  has  been  previously  chosen,  and 
vice  versa. 

for  Junior  Grade  Exhibitions. 
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Senior  Grade. 


Age  15  to  16  : — 

As  above : but  with  the  addition  of  Elementary 
Trigonometry. 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 

Age  16  to  17  : — 

As  above  : but  in  this  year  Commercial  Subjects  may 
be  substituted  for  any  of  the  other  subjects, 
save  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Geography. 


Age  15  to  16  : — 

above:  and  in  addition  Commercial  English, 
Commercial  French,  Commercial  German, 
Italian  or  Spanish,  Book-keeping. 

Age  16  to  17  : — 


At  this  stage  the  Examination  for  Senior  Grade  Exhibitions. 


The  above  programme  should  be  insisted  on  and 
should  form  the  subject  of  inspection,  but  no  penalty 
should  be  attached  to  non-compliance  with  the  age- 
limits  recommended  beyond  disqualifying  the  Student 
from  competing  for  the  Junior  Exhibition  where  his 
age  is  over  16,  and  for  the  Senior  Exhibition  where 
his  age  is  over  18. 

(e.)  The  Decennial  Revision  should  be  effected  on 
the  report  of  a small  commission.  Power  to  expend 
money  on  the  encouragement  of  conferences  on  Inter- 
mediate Education  would  be  a desirable  feature  in  an 
amended  Intermediate  Education  Act  for  Ireland. 

Introduction  of  the  Act. 

We  suggest  that  in  the  first  place  the  present 
Result-fees  should  be  reduced  to  one-third  the  existing 
amount ; the  marks  in  Science  raised ; and  informa- 
tion from  the  best  sources  supplied  to  Schoolmasters 
as  to  Science  teaching  in  Schools  and  as  to  laboratory 
requirements. 

The  sum  of  money  saved  on  the  Result-fees  ; funds 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  ; the  share,  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  Grants  assignable  to  In- 


termediate Education  (if  obtainable) ; and  if  necessary 
a fund  levied  off  the  district  might  be  devoted  to  the 
material  improvement  of  the  Schools,  grants  being 
given  for  laboratory  construction  and  improvements 
(if  required)  in  sanitation. 

Such  grants  might  be  given  on  the  report  of  In- 
spectors appointed  in  the  first  instance  to  visit  and 
inspect  Schools  desiring  to  work  under  the  Act. 

The  duties  of  Inspectors  and  Examiners  under  the 
Act  as  well  as  the  qualifications  required  from  candi- 
dates for  such  posts  would  be  matters  requiring  early 
attention.  It  appears  to  us  that  a career  embracing 
School  and  University  life  should  form  qualifications 
for  the  post  of  Inspector.  Experience  in  School 
Teaching  is  desirable.  Inspectors  should  be  men  of 
position,  and  wide  experience,  and  should  be  well 
paid. 

We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  D.  J.  Cunningham. 

J.  JOLY. 


(2-) 

Names  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  Science  Education  in  Intermediate  Schools.- 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Joly,  q.  10409.) 

Science  Education  in  Intermediate  Schools. 

Committee  appointed  by  the  Science  Committee,  27th  April,  1897. 

Professor  Reynolds. 

Doctor  J . J oly. 

Sir  Howard  Grubb. 

R.  J.  Moss. 

Monsignor  Molloy. 

Professor  G.  A.  J.  Cole. 

Doctor  E.  J.  M'Weeney 
Professor  FitzGerald. 


Doctor  W.  E.  Adeney. 
Doctor  J.  M.  Purser. 
Professor  W.  N.  Hartley. 
Professor  T.  Johnson. 
Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham. 
C.  R.  C.  Tichborne. 

Professor  Thomas  Preston. 
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(3.) 


Report  for  the  year  1894  of  the  Examiners  in  Natural  Philosophy  under  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  for  Ireland. 


(See  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Joly,  qq.  10436-42.) 
Natural  Philosophy. 


Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades — Boys  and  Girls. 


Report  of  George  Coffey,  b 

In  the  Junior  Grade  the  answering  is,  on  the  whole, 
indicative  of  careful  preparation.  The  number  of 
passes  is  high,  and  among  the  candidates  obtaining 
honours  there  are  many  of  much  merit  bofh  as  re- 
gards the  degree  of  understanding  displayed  and  the 
style  in  which  the  questions  have  been  answered. 

There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  students  are  prepared  for  this  examination 
which  is  not  a matter  of  congratulation,  and  which  is 
conspicuously  revealed  in  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  upon  the  paper.  The  preparation  appears 
to  be,  in  an  undue  degree,  of  the  nature  of  “ grind- 
ing,”.and  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  students  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  shows  a serious  lack  of 
practical  teaching  by  experiments. 

The  powers  of  observation  of  the  student  seem  to 
be,  in  fact,  left  uncultivated.  He  cannot  distinguish 
or  describe  any  difference  in  the  physical  properties  of 
common  substances  such  as  iron,  water,  sand,  and  air, 
while  lie  cart  answer  with  perfect  facility  a question  on 
the  velocity  acquired  by  a body  falling  at  the  surface 
of  the  rnoon.  A large  number  of  those  attempting 
the  question  upon  the  physical  properties  offer  a string 
of  scholastic  definitions  often  completely  misapplied, 
as  “ porosity,  extensibility,  elasticity,  penetrability,” 
itc.,  &c.  This,  in  our  opinion,  reveals  a most  serious 
deficiency  in  the  preparation.  It  strikes  the  exa- 
miner at  once  that  a pupil  who  cannot  answer  this 
question  is  vbry  unlikely  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  “ g"  or  appreciate- outside  mere  definition,  any  dis- 
tinction between  mass,  inertia,  and  weight.  Many, 
indeed,  answer  questions  on  the  latter  with  perfect 
precision,  quoting  certain  classical  definitions,  who 
■cannot  say  in  what  respects  water  and  iron  differ  from 
one  another.  Again,  many  attempting  the  question 
■on  specific  gravity  quote  the  formula  correctly  while 
representing  in  the  diagram  the  most  impossible  modes 
of  carrying  out  the  experiment. 

All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much  is 
attempted  in  this  Junior  course,  and  too. little  taught 
as  it  should  be  taught.  The  one  aim  in  teaching 
physics'  should  be  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  in- 


,e.,  and  J.  Joly,  d.sc.,  f.r.s. 
terest  in  the  natural  phenomena  around  him.  A book- 
knowledge  of  definitions  and  formulas,  not  verified 
and  explained  to  the  student  by  reference  to  nature,  is 
not  of  much  value.  In  short,  the  idea  derived  from  a 
perusal  of  the  majority  of  the  answers  is  that  while  the 
preparation  has  been  most  careful  it  is  not  of  the 
right  sort ; rather  tending  to  narrow  and  cripple  the 
understanding,  by  transcending  its  capabilities  and 
ignoring  its  functions,  than  to  lead  it  out  to  a contem- 
plation of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Until  experi- 
mental teaching  and  experimental  learning  are  intro- 
duced into  schools  generally,  this  evil  has  little  chance 
of  being  abolished. 

Tt  is  quite  to  be  expected  from  the  existence  of  the 
evil  alluded  to,  that  the  answering  in  the  higher 
grades  should  show  but  little  advance  over  the  merit 
displayed  in  the  Junior  Grade.  In  the  Senior  and 
Middle  Grades  neither  the  style  nor  matter  of  the 
answers  have  improved  above  those  displayed  by  the 
younger  candidates  in  a degree  corresponding  to  the 
difference  of  age.  Quite  easy  questions  involving  a 
little  knowledge  of  what  is  measurable  by  experi- 
mental means  are  attempted  by  the  most  impossible 
suggestions.  This  would  be  at  once  remedied  by  ex- 
perimental teaching;  when,  even  if  the  student’s 
memory  failed  him  as  to  the  correct  procedure,  he 
would  not  hazard  such  a suggestion  as  that  of  measur- 
ing the  velocity  of  sound  in  a rod  six  feet  long  by 
stationing  an  observer  at  each  end  with  watches,  who 
are  to  observe  the  interval  elapsing  between  sending 
and  receiving  a signal  through  the  rod.  Again,  in  the 
Middle  Grade,  whereas  the  numerical  questions  were 
constantly  answered  correctly,  very  few,  even  approxi- 
mately, correct  answers  were  given  to  a simple  ques- 
tion on  the  pressure  of  a vapour  in  presence  of  its 
liquid. 

There  were  in  these  grades,  however,  many  cases  to 
which  the  above  criticism  does  not  apply,  but  in  which 
the  student  really  appeared  to  appreciate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  and  the  possibilities  of  physical 
measurement. 


X. 


Document  put  in  by  Mr.  James  J.  Macken,  b.a. 


Examinations  in  Music  at  which  pupils  of  Loreto  Abbey,  Ratqfarnham,  present  themselvt 
(See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Macken,  qq.  9100-10.) 


1 . The  examinations  conducted  by  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  (London).  These  examinations  are 
of  two  kinds. 

A.  The  “ Local  Centre  Examinations  ” conducted  in 
Dublin  (generally  at  the  University  Buildings,  Dublin) 
by  two  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board. 

There  are  two  grades,  a Senior  and  Junior. 

The  fees  are  £2  2s.  for  each  candidate  for  one 
subject,  with  £l  Is.  for  each  additional  subject. 


The  standard  for  these  examinations  is  high,  and  to 
secure  success  considerable  musical  talent  is  required, 
so  that  pupils  of  mediocre  ability  cannot  be  pre- 
sented. 

In  1898  eleven  pupils  were  successful. 

B.  The  “ Local  School  Examinations  ” : — 

These  are  held  at  the  convent  itself ; it  becomes  a 
“ centre  ” by  presenting  fifteen  candidates. 
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The  examination  divided  into  a “ Lower  ” and 
“ Higher  ” division,  is  intended  to  be  preparatory  to 
the  “ Local  Centre  ” examination.  It  is  conducted  by 
one  examiner,  sent  over  by  the  Associated  Board. 

In  1898,  eighty-three  pupils  presented  themselves 
for  examination.  The  fees  are  .£1  Is.  for  each  candi- 
date. If  more  than  one  subject  is  taken,  10s.  6<f.  for 
each  additional  subject. 

About  a month  before  the  “Local  Centre”  exami- 
nation, a theoretical  examination  in  writing  is  held, 
and  only  those  who  satisfy  the  examiners  in  it  are 
allowed  to  present  for  the  examination  in  instrumental 
music  or  singing. 

There  is  no  preliminary  written  examination  for 
“ Local  School,”  but  candidates  are  asked  elementary 
questions  in  theory  by  the  examiner  at  the  practical 
examination. 


2.  Since  1895  candidates  have  been  presented  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musi- 
cians, as  it  was  found  that  the  syllabus  suited  Junior 
pupils.  Its  requirements  secure  that  young  pupils  are 
trained  theoretically  as  well  as  practically — special 
attention  being  paid  to  ear  test  and  rhythm. 

No  preliminary  written  examination  in  theory  is 
held,  but  the  examiners  put  oral  questions  to  the  can- 
didates who  present  themselves  at  the  practical  exami- 
nation. 

This  examination  is  conducted  in  the  school  by  two 
examiners.  'Fifteen  candidates  are  required  to  consti- 
tute a centre. 

No  examiner  is  allowed  to  examine  candidates  or 
papers  from  the  district  in  which  he  resides. 

The  fees  are  as  follows  : — 


Preliminary  Grade, 
Elementary  „ 

Intermediate  „ 
Advanced  „ 


10  s.  6 d. 
12s.  6cZ. 
15s. 

£1  Is. 


3.  In  1898  the  choral  classes  were  examined  by  two 
members  of  the  Incorporated  Staff  Sight  Singing 
College  (London). 

This  was  the  first  examination  conducted  in  Ireland 
by  this  institution. 


No  definite  number  is  fixed  in  order  to  constitute  a 
“ centre.” 

Fees — 2s.  6 d.  for  each  candidate  of  a “Junior 
School.” 

Fees — 5s.  for  each  candidate  of  a “ Senior  School!”;' 

Fifty  pupils  were  presented  for  this  examination 

4.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  professional  exami- 
nations in  connection  with  the  institutions  mentioned 
above. 

In  1896  a pupil  passed  (with  honours)  the  Licen- 
tiate examination  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  Teacher 
and  Performer. 

In  1897  a candidate  prepared  at  Loreto  Abbey  re- 
ceived a Professional  Diploma  from  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians  (with  honours). 

In  1898,  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  above  exa- 
minations, 177  passes  were  awarded  to  the  pupils  of 
Loreto  Abbey,  and  of  these  49  were  passes  with 
honours. 

Candidates,  who  are  not  pupils  of  a school,  may  be 
examined  for  the  “ Tiocal  School  ” examination  “ at 
some  central  place  appointed  by  the  Board.” 

The  examiners  who  conducted  the  above  examina- 
tions in  1898  were  : — 

la.  (Local  Centre)  for  Dublin  : — 

F.  W.  Davenport,  Esq.,  Royal  Academy, 
London. 

Graham  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  College,  London. 

lb.  (Local  School)  at  Loreto  Abbey  : — 

Sir  George  C.  Martin,  Mus.  Doc.,  Organist, 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

2.  Incorporated  Society  at  Loreto  Abbey  : — 

G.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc.  (Oxon.). 

L.  Myerscough,  Esq.,  Mus.  Bac.  (Oxon.). 

3.  Staff  Sight  Singing  College  : — 

Charles  Vincent,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc.  (Oxon.). 


SBCTroV  A. 

. 


Document  put  in  by  Mr.  James  Comerton,  b.a.,  President  of  the  Association  of  Intermediate  and 
University  Teachers. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Section  V.  Conditions  of  passing  the  Examination  generally  in  the  various 
Grades.* 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Comerton,  qq.  9737-42.) 

Preparatory  Grade  (Boys). 

Modern  (or  Commercial)  side.  Professional  side. 

Rule  36.  To  pass  the  examination  generally  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  Boys  must  pass  in  at  least  four 
subjects,  in  which  must  be  included  the  following, 

(a.) — English. 

(6.) — At  least  one  subject  from  the  following 
group  : — (.1)  Elementary  Science,  (2) 
Latin,  (3)  Greek,  (4)  French,  (5)  German, 
(6)  Italian,  (7)  Celtic,  and 
(c.)— At  least  one  subject  from  the^following 
group: — (1)  Euclid,  (2)  Arithmetic,  J(3) 
Algebra. 

* See  Rules  (for  1899)  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  page  12. 


Rule  36.  To  pass  the  examination  generally  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  Boys  must  pass  in  at  least  four 
subjects,  in  which  must  be  included  the  following 

(a.)— English. 

(5.)— Elementary  Science  (experimental)  and 

tc\ At  least  one  subject  from  the  following 

' ’ group  (1)  Euclid,  (2)  Arithmetic,  (3  ) 
Algebra. 
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Grades  other  than  Preparatory  (Boys). 


Rule  38.  To  pass  the  examination  generally  in  the 
J unior,  Middle,  or  Senior  Grades,  Boys  must  pass  in 
at  least  four  subjects,  in  which  must  be  included  the 
following : — 

(a.) — English. 

(b.) — At  least  one  subject  from  the  following 
group : — (1)  Experimental  Physics,  (2) 
Chemistry,  ^3)  Latin,  (4)  French,  (5) 
German,  (6)  Italian  or  Spanish,  (7) 
Celtic. 

(c.) — At  least  one  subject  from  the  following : — 
(1)  Euclid;  (2)  Arithmetic,  (3)  Algebra, 
(4)  Plane  Trigonometry,  (5)  Mechanics 
(Senior  Grade),  and 

(cl.) — Any  one  or  more  subjects  in  the  programme 
of  his  grade,  to  which  subject  or  subjects  in 
the  aggregate,  not  less  than  500  marks  are 
assigned  in  the  programme. 


Rule  38.  To  pass  the  examination  generally  in  the 
Junior,  Middle,  or  Senior  Grades,  Boys  must  pass  in 
at  leasr,  four  subjects,  in  which  must  be  included  the 
following,  viz. : — 

(a.) — English. 

(b.)  —At  least  one  subject  from  the  following 
group  : —(1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  French, 
(4)  German,  (5)  Italian  or  Spanish,  (6) 
Celtic,  (7)  Experimental  Physics,  (8) 
Chemistry. 

(c.) — As  on  page  12,  and 

(d.) — As  on  page  12  of  programme. 


XII. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  N.  D.  Murphy,  m.a.,  Secretary,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland.  . 

List  of  Schemes  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  dealing  with 
“ Intermediate  ” Schools. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  N.  D.  Murphy,  qq.  11957-8.) 


No. 

3.  Morgan’s  School,  Castleknock,  . . Boys. 

10.  Alexandra  College  and  Alexandra 

School,  ......  Girls 

13.  Watts’  Endowed  School,  Lurgan,  . Boys 

15.  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  Boys 

17.  Prior  Endowed  School,  Lifford,  . . Mixed 

16.  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . . Mixed 

18.  Merchant  Tailors’  School,  Dublin,  . Boys 

19.  Monaghan  Collegiate,  School,  . . Boys 

20.  Coleraine  Academical  Institution,  . Boys 

28.  Belfast  Royal  Academy,  . . . Boys 

34.  Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments. 

Armagh  Royal  School,  . . . Boys 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Armagh,  . Boys 
Cavan  Royal  School,  . . . Boys 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Cavan,  . . Boys 

Raphoe  Royal  School,  . . . Mixed 

St.  Ennan’s  Seminary,  Letter- 

kenny, Boys 

Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  Boys 
St.  Macarten’s  Seminary,  Monaghan,  Boys 
Dungannon  Royal  School,  . . Boys 

St.  Patrick’s  Seminary,  Dungannon,  Mixed 
37.  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork,  . . Girls 

44.  Ballymena  Academy,  ....  Boys 

45.  Clonmel  Grammar  School,  . . . Boys 

46.  Kilkenny  College,  ....  Boys 
42.  Villiers  Endowed  School.  Limerick,  . Boys 

51.  Sullivan  Upper  School,  Holy  wood,  . Mixed 

48.  Rainey’s  School,  Magherafelt,  . . Mixed 

52.  Rochelle  Seminary,  Cork,  . . . Girls 

55.  Preston  School,  Navan,  . . . Mixed 

47.  Cork  Grammar  School,  . . . Boys 

66.  Bishop  Crowe’s  School,  Cloyne,  . . Boys 

69.  Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School, 

Elphin, Boys 

71.  The  Strabane  Academy,  . . . Mixed 

81.  D’lsrheli’s  School,  Rathvilly,  . . Boys 


No. 

*90.  The  Diocesan  Schools  and  Banagher 
Royal  School  Endowment. 

95.  The  Leamy  Endowment,  Limerick. 


High  School,  Mallow-street,  . . Mixed. 

99,  Bangor  Endowed  School,  . . . Boys. 

100.  The  Tate  School,  Wexford,  . . Boys. 

105.  Midleton  Endowed  School,  . . Boys. 

111.  The  Preston,  Queen’s  County  Endow- 
ment. 

Preston  School,  Abbeyleix,  . . Boys. 

123.  The  Charleville  Endowment. 

Christian  Schools,  Charleville,  . Boys. 


■fl  43.  The  Yiscount  Limerick  Endowment, 
Dundalk. 

147.  Dublin,  &c.,  Parochial  Schools. 

Diocesan  School,  Molesworth-street,  Boys. 
154.  The  Madden  Endowment, 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Esker,  . Boys. 
163.  Yiscount  Weymouth’s  Grammar 

School,  Carrickmacross,  . . . Mixed. 

197.  Irish  Clergy  Daughters’  School,  . . Girls. 

210.  The  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting 
Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland. 

1.  Santrv  (Portarlington),  . . Boys. 

2.  Pococlce  Institution,  Kilkenny,  Boys. 

3.  Farra  School,  Bunbrusna,  . Boys. 

4.  Dundalk  Educational  Institution,  Boys. 

5.  Primrose  Grange  School,  Sligo,  . Boys. 

6.  Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone,  . Boys. 

7.  Mountjoy  School,  Dublin,  . Boys. 

8.  Celbridge  School,  . . . Girls. 

9.  Roscommon  School,  . . . Girls. 

Total  number  of  Schemes,  . 38 

Total  number  of  Schools,  . . 53 


N.  D.  Murphy. 

February  24,  1899. 


* For  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  Education  in  the  King's  Co.,  and  in  the  Dioceses  of  Leivhlin  and  Ossory,  Limerick,  Meith,and 
Ardagh,  and  Tuam,  Killala,  and  Aclionry. 

+ For  Intermediate  Schools  in  the  “ Dundalk  District"  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  passing  generally  and  passing  in  Latin  and 
in  English. 
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XIII. 

Documents  put  in  by  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Gaelic  League. 


(M 

Letters  put  in  by  Dr.  Hyde  in  connection  with  his  evidence. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  qq.  9198-9203.) 

(a.)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Professor  Owen  M.  Edwards,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 


Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 

9th  February,  1899. 

Dear  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde, — I have  heard  rumours 
that  Irish  is  to  be  given  less  prominence  in  the 
secondary  education  system  of  Ireland.  In  the  face 
of  the  wonderful  impulse  given  to  education  in  Wales 
by  the  utilization  of  Welsh,  I think  that  any  step  in 
the  direction  of  eliminating  Irish  would  be  very  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  education  in  Ireland. 

In  our  Welsh  schools — elementary  and  secondary — 
the  study  of  Welsh  is  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  results  are  most  satisfactory.  One  result  is  a 
striking  growth  in  all-round  excellence — in  English 
especially.  The  study  of  Welsh  arouses  the  children’s 
mind  in  a wonderful  degree,  and  the  standard  of  the 
school  rises  appreciably,  and  in  an  unmistakable  way, 
when  the  boys  and.  girls  are  allowed  to  give  some  time 
to  their  own  language. 

Our  inspectors  of  elementary  schools  will  tell  you 
that  the  standard  of  elementary  education  was  greatly 
raised  by  the  introduction  of  Welsh.  Our  secondary 
education  system  is  not  old  yet,  but  the  influence  of 
the  study  of  Welsh  is  already  beginning  to  tell  on  the 
literature  of  the  country.  There  is  a great  demand 
for  reprints  of  the  classics — numerous  in  Welsh  as  in 
Irish — and  the  Press  is  becoming  more  active  every 


day.  Within  the  last  ten  years  literary  activity  has 
been  doubled,  and  the  demand  for  Welsh  books  on 
literature,  history,  science,  &c.,  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply.  The  schools  and  university,  by  giving  a more 
important  place  to  Welsh  year  after  year,  have  given 
Welsh  literature  an  impetus,  a discipline,  and  a spirit 
of  progress  that  have  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

We  have  gained  in  every  direction  by  giving  Welsh 
an  important  place  in  our  whole  system,  from  the 
infant  classes  to  the  university  course.  The  schools 
themselves  have  become  more  efficient ; it  is  found  to 
be  much  easier  to  develop  the  children’s  mind ; our 
popular  literature  has  been  revived  and  brought  under 
inspiring  foreign  influence— and  we  have  gained  all 
this  while  also  gaining  a greater  knowledge  of  English 
and  of  English  literature. 

Before  any  reactionary  step  is  taken  I hope  you  will 
call  the  attention  of  your  countrymen  to  the  analogous 
case  of  Wales— where  the  results  are  so  eloquent. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed),  Owen  M.  Edwards, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 


(6.)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  President  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society. 


Londou,  February,  1899. 

Dear  Dr.  Hyde, — It  is,  I understand,  suggested 
that  the  scanty  encouragement  which  the  edu- 
cational authorities  in  Ireland  have  hitherto  offered 
to  students  of  Irish  should  be  curtailed,  if  not  alto- 
gether done  away  with.  As  a student  of  literature 
and  history  I wish  to  protest  against  a course  of 
action  which  would  constitute  a serious  injustice  to  all 
natives  of  Ireland  capable  of  assimilating  and  bene- 
fiting by  intellectual  culture,  and  would  further 
inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  studies  whose  im- 
portance is  attracting  a daily  increased  recognition 
from  scholars  iq  all  departments  of  literary  and 
historical  research. 

Of  all  literatures  of  modern  Europe  that  of 
ancient  Ireland — chronologically  the  earliest  recorded 

is  the  most  archaic  in  subject  matter  and  form. 

Much  of  it  has  its  roots  in  a stage  of  culture  even 
more  primitive  than  that  of  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
with  which,  indeed,  it  presents,  as  M.  D’Arbois  de 
Jubainville  has  just  shown,  most  remarkable 
analogies.  As  the  earliest  and  fullest,  it  is  the  most 
valuable  witness  to  the  conception  and  imaginative 
rendering  of  life  peculiar  to  the  barbarian  ancestors 
of  modern  Europe  before  they  came  under  the  sway 
of  classics  and  Christian  civilisation.  Its  evidential 
value  for  the  student  of  early  Aryan  culture  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

This  literature  cau  be  traced  back  with  certainty 
for  over  a thousand  years,  infereutially  for  several 
centuries  further.  Ic  lias  exhibited  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  characteristics  of  imagination,  present- 
ment, and  form  alike  enduring,  significant,  and  of 
extreme  interest.  It  contains  the  life  history  of  the 
soul  of  a race,  and  it  can  best  be  comprehended  and 
expounded  by  members  of  that  race  provided  they 


receive  the  necessary  training.  The  great  continental 
scholars  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  furtherance 
of  Celtic  studies  are  the  first  to  insist  upon  the  value 
of  living  tradition,  the  first  to  urge  the  importance  of 
the  instinctive  native  knowledge  and  love  of  Ireland’s 
ancient  speech  and  literature.  If  Celtic  studies  are 
discouraged  in  Ireland,  springs  of  knowledge  and 
right  comprehension  will  be  immediately  lost.  To 
the  plea  that  very  few  Intermediate  students  ever 
develop  into  scholars,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that 
the  means  of  culture  must  be  offered  freely  to  all  if  all 
who  can  profit  by  them  are  to  do  so.  The  production  of 
a single  O’Donovan  would  amply  justify  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  system. 

But,  apart  from  the  scientific  value  of  ancient  Irish 
speech  and  letters,  which  can  only  be  denied  by  the 
ignorant  or  the  prejudiced  ; apart  from  the  desira- 
bility of  encouraging  what  cannot  be  replaced,  the 
native  bent  towards  and  knowledge  of  these  studies 
if  they  are  to  yield  their  full  results— I would  urge 
the  special  educational  value  for  natives  of  Ireland  of 
the  study  which  it  is  proposed  to  abolish,  and  would 
emphasise  the  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  it. 
Literature  in  Ireland  exhibits  throughout  its  entire 
history  a oneness  of  spirit  and  form  paralleled  by 
none  other  known  to  me.  The  imaginative  medium 
used  by  the  Gaelic-speaking  peasant  of  to-day,  sadly 
degraded  as  it  may  be,  is  that  of  his  mediieval 
ancestor ; the  Anglo-Irish  poet  to  whom  all  the 
culture  of  antiquity  and  the  modern  world  is  open, 
instinctively  reverts  to  an  outlook  upon  and  render- 
ing of  life  akin  to  that  of  his  bardic  forerunner  a 
thousand  years  ago.  What  more  cogent  proof  of  the 
adequacy  of  native  speech  and  letters  to  the  essential 
strivings  of  the  Irish  mind  could  be  adduced  1 Has 
not  the  Irishman,  denied  access  to  a means  of  ex- 
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pression  answering  to  his  inmost  needs,  legitimate 
cause  of  complaint  1 

The  educational  value  of  Irish  is  impugned,  if  I 
mistake  not,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  litera- 
ture accessible  to  students.  This  view  obviously  dis- 
regards the  importance  of  mastering  a rich,  expressive 
and  complete  language  so  strongly  insisted  upon  in 
the  case  of  the  classical  tongues.  It  also  disregards 
the  importance  of  the  more  modern  literature  as  a 
necessary  stepping-stone  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
older  texts.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  I hold 
the  complaint  unjustified,  and  I regard  modern  Irish 
literature  as  a by  no  means  despicable  educational 
instrument.  As  a rule  in  modern  Europe,  literary 
culture  is  becoming  more  and  more  alien  to  the 
masses  of  the  population,  and  instead  of  being  a bond 
of  union,  is,  in  reality,  a potent  separating  influence 
between  the  various  classes  of  society.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Modern  literature  is  for  the  most 
part  the  artificial  product  of  a small  class  imposed,  in 
our  present  system  of  teaching,  upon  masses  which  it 
does  not  affect,  because  they  cannot  appreciate  it. 
Trish  literature  of  the  last  two  centuries  on  the  other 
hand  makes  up  for  its  undoubted  lack  of  variety  and 
richness,  by  the  fact  that  it  springs  from  and  is  under- 
standed  of  the  people,  and  is  thus  well  fitted  to  be  a 
popular  instrument  of  culture.  It  does  not  reach  the 
heights,  it  does  not  sound  the  depths  of  the  great 
modern  literatures,  but  it  is  as  a rule  sound,  genuine, 
and  clear.  In  especial,  it  is  free  from  the  besetting 
sin  of  modern  popular  literature,  vulgarity.  Finally, 
it  is  well  adapted  to  develop  the  imaginative  and 
rhetorical  strain  prominent  in  Irishmen. 

The  last  characteristic  may  possibly  be  considered 


(c.)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 


der  5 Februar,  1899. 

Geehrter  Herr  ! 

In  Hirer  gefalligen  Zuschrift  vom  31  v.M.  wtin- 
schen  Sie  meine  Meinung  fiber  die  Frage  kennen  zu 
lernen,  ob  sich  die  irische  Sprache  und  Litteratur  zu 
einem  Lehrgegenstande  fur  Knaben  in  Irland  eigne. 
Ich  lege  sie  Ihnen  gem  in  der  Kfirze  dar. 

Die  irische  Sprache  hat,  meiner  Ansicht  nach, 
abgesehen  von  den  Zwecken  und  Zielen  der  vergleich- 
enden  Sprachwissenschaft,  nicht  wenig  Vorztige,  die 
sie  des  Studiums  wfirdig  machen.  Ihr  Wortschatz  ist 
ausserordentlich  x-eich,ihre  Syntax  fein  und  eigenartig. 
Ikre  Erlernung  scheint  mir  daher  nicht  weniger  bil- 
dend  als  die  anderer  neuerer  Sprachen.  Sie  ist  ziem- 
lich  sehwierig  und  unvergleichlich  tiefer  als  z.  B.  das 
Welsclxe.  In  padagogischer  Hinsicht  kommt  es  jedoch 
nicht  so  sehr  darauf  an,  was  wir  treiben,  als  wie 
wir  es  treiben,  und  ein  methodischer  Unterriclit  im 
Trischen  kann,  meines  Erachtens,  zu  einer  vorztigli- 
chen  Uebung  des  Geistes  werden. 

Ftir  Irland  hat  die  Sprache  nattirlich  eine  besondere 
Bedeutung,  da  man  es  liier  auch  zur  Fertigkeit  im 
Sprechen  bringen  kann.  Wer  eine  zweite  Sprache 
spreehen  lernt,erlangt  dadurch  einegewisseUeberlegen- 
heib  fiber  die,  die  nur  eine  Sprache  beherrschen.  Wenn 
ich  den  Vergleich  ziehen  darf,  so  wird  wer  in  Deutsch- 
land polnisch  und  deutsch  spricht,  in  unsern  ostlichen 
Provinzen,  besser  fortkommen,  als  wer  nur  deutsch 
verstebt.  Die  Kenntniss  einer  fremden  Sprache  ist 
aber  nur  dann  ein  werthvoller  geistiger  Besitz,  wenn 
man  auch  ihre  Grammatik  kennt. 

Selbst  ohne  die  Moglichkeit  oder  das  Bedfirfniss  der 
practischen  Anwendung,  scheint  mir  die  Erlernung 
des  Irisclien  ffir  Irlander  durchaus  empfehlenswerth. 
Der  junge  Celte  begegnet  den  Sputen  dieser  Sprache 
auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  und  er  hat  ein  gewisses  Recht 
darauf,  dass  er  fiber  die  MundartseinerVorfahren  nicht 


no  recommendation.  But  national  education  must 
take  note  of  the  essential  disposition  of  a nation.  The 
Irishman  will  not  become  an  Englishman  because  he 
is  not  taught  Irish  ; his  intellectual  culture  is  simply 
pro  tanto  impoverished  and  stunted  Some  exception 
has  doubtless  been  taken  to  the  predominantly  legen- 
dary and  romantic  character  of  the  literature  available 
for  Irish  students ; but  at  the  present  day  when  the 
importance  of  romance  as  a.  permanent  element  of 
literature  is  recognised  on  all  hands,  the  objection  - 
strikes  one  as  a trifle  antiquated ; German  education- 
ists, for  instance,  who  know  the  value  of  Grimm’s 
Marchen,  and  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  would  certainly 
not  approve  it. 

To  sum  up : Dish  speech  and  literature  offer  an 
instrument  of  culture,  specially  fashioned  by  the  Irish 
people,  specially  adapted  to  its  needs,  specially  fitted 
to  stimulate  its  intellectual  energies.  The  ancient 
literature  of  Ireland,  a monument  of  priceless  value 
to  the  student  of  early  culture  in  Europe,  requires  for 
its  due  comprehension  as  full  a utilisation  ns  possible 
of  native  knowledge  and  native  intellectual  bent. 
To  discourage  the  study  of  Irish  is  to  impoverish  the 
Irish  mind,  and  to  hinder  scientific  research  of  first- 
rate  importance. 

I am,  dear  Dr.  Hyde, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  Nutt, 

Px-esident  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  Member 
of  Council  of  the  Hon.  Soc.  of  Cymmrodorion 
and  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society. 


from  Professor  E.  C.  Stern,  Berlin, 
ganz  ununterrichtet  bleibe.  Die  ix-ische  Sprache  ist  in 
ihrer  Grundlage  von  der  englischen  so  ganzlich 
verschieden,  dass  z.  B.  die  Namen  der  Flfisse,  Seeen, 
Stadte,  Dorfer,  etc,  in  Irland,  die  alle  eine  Bedeutung 
haben,  ohne  Kenntniss  des  celtischen  Dialects  todt 
und  bedeutungslos  sind.  Wem  gefallt  aber  das 
Dunkle  und  Unverstandene?  wir  wollen  in  alien 
Dingen  Liclxt,  mehr  Licht.  Von  Zeitverlust  kann 
daher  keine  Rede  sein,  und  wenn  auch  die  Schule 
keine  Gelehrte  ziehen  soli,  so  ist  es  doch  besser  die 
Elemente  zu  besitzen  als  gal-  nichts.  Gerendum  et 
sperandum.  Das  Studixxm  des  Irischen  sollte  in  der 
Schule  mit  Lust  end  Liebe  zur  Sache  betrieben  werden, 
und  es  versteht  sich,  dass  die  Politik  davon  sorgsam 
fern  zu  halten  ist. 

Was  die  irische  Litteratur  anbetrifft,  so  ist  sie 
ausserst  umfangreich  und  gx-ossentheils  nur  ftir  den 
Gelehrten,  der  sich  ein  Bild  von  dqr  geistigen  Cultur 
fx-fiherer  Jahrhuxxderte  machen  will,  von  Wichtigkeit.. 
Die  altere  ix-ische  Litteratur  ist  im  allgemeinen  nicht 
besser  und  nicht  schlechter  als  andere  Litteraturen 
des  Mittelaltex-s,  obwohl  sie  keine  Wex-ke  hat  reifen 
lassen,  die  in  der  Weltlitteratur  eine  hervox-x-agende 
Stelle  eixxnehmen.  Es  ist  wahr  dass  sie  zum  Theil 
religioser  Art  ist,  aber  es  fehlt  Keineswegs  an 
geschichtliclien  Bticliern.  Die  Werke  der  Fiction 
nehmen  eixxen  grossexl  Raum  eixx,  aber  sie  siud  von 
bedeutendem  Interesse,  da  sie  den  celtischen  Geist  am 
getreuesten  wiederspiegeln,  und  zum  Theil  in  das 
hochste  Alterthum  zurtickreichen.  DerWerth  dieser 
Dichtungen  liegt  vielfach  in  der  Form,  die  immer 
ziei  lich  und  g^wahlt  ist.  Die  ix-ische  Phantasie  gefallt 
sich  im  Ausserox-dentlichen  und  nicht  selten 
Unmoglichen,  der  Witz  liebt  das  Hyperbolische  und 
man  wird  in  den  Erzahlungen  viellicht  manches  finden, 
was  geradezu  albern  erscheinexi  konnte.  Aber  die 
Littex-atur  der  Sagen  und  Marchen  ist  in  unserm 
Zeitalter  voll  gewtirdigt  warden,  und  zweifellos  giebt 
es  darunter  Textbticlier,  die  ftir  den  Schulgebrauch 
geeignet  sind.  Dass  die  irische  Litteratixr  mehr 
indecent  ware  a's  andere,  scheint  mir  durchaus  nicht 
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erwiesen.  Wer  will  dergleicher  gegeneinander  Sprache  aus  dem  Lelirplane  der  dortigen  Schulen  section  A., 
abwagen?  Wer  die  Werke  des  vortrefflichen  Keating  ausgeschieden  werden  sollte.  — 

liest,  wird  darin  weder  Albernlieit  noch  Obsconitat  Mit  hocbaclitungsvollem  Grasse, 
linden,  aber  ganz  gewiss  ebensoviel  gute  Unterhaltung  jj)r 

als  niitzliche  Belehrung. 

Meine  Meinung  geht  daher  dahin,  dass  es  sehr  zu  ergebenster 

bedauern  ware,  wenn  der  Unterricht  in  der  irischen  E.  C.  Stern. 


Translation  of  the  foregoing  Letter  from  Professor  E.  C.  Stern.  _ 


Berlin,  Feb.  5th,  1899. 

■Geehrter  Herr, 

In  your  kind  letter  of  the  3 1st  you  wish  to  know 
my  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Irish 
language  and  literature  is  a suitable  subject  of  study 
for  boys  in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  language  has  in  my  opinion,  apart 
altogether  from  the  aims  and  objects  of  comparative 
philology,  advantages  not  a few,  which  render  it 
deserving  of  study.  Its  treasury  of  words  is  extra- 
ordinarily rich,  its  syntax  is  graceful  [fein]  and 
characteristic.  The  study  of  it  consequently  appears 
to  me  to  be  in  no  way  less  educational  than  that  of 
■other  modern  languages.  It  is  tolerably  difficult,  and 
incomparably  deeper  than,  for  example,  Welsh. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  pedagogy,  however,  it 
signifies  less  what  we  study  than  how  we  study  it, 
and  methodic  instruction  in  Irish  can  in  my  opinion 
become  an  admirable  exercise  of  the  mind. 

For  Ireland  the  language  has  of  course  a peculiar 
signification, because  there  peoplecan  also  learn  to  speak 
it  with  fluency.  Whoever  learns  to  speak  a second 
language  procures  to  himself  a certain  superiority 
over  those  who  are  only  masters  of  one  language. 
Thus,  if  I may  venture  to  make  the  comparison,  the 
person  in  Germany  who  speaks  both  Polish  and 
German,  in  our  eastern  provinces,  will  get  on  better 
in  the  world  than  he  who  speaks  only  German.  The 
knowledge  of  a foreign  language,  however,  becomes  a 
valuable  mental  possession  oniy  when  one  also  knows 
its  grammar. 

Even  without  the  possibility  or  the  necessity  of 
putting  it  [as  a spoken  language]  into  actual  usd,  yet 
the  learning  of  Irish  by  Irishmen  appears  to  me  a 
thing  to  be  altogether  recommended.  The  youthful 
Celt  meets  the  traces  left  by  this  language  at  every 
step  and  turn,  and  he  has  a certain  light  to  it,  that 
he  should  not  remain  entirely  uninstructed  in  the 
dialect  of  his  forefathers.  The  Irish  language  is  in  its 
very  basis  so  essentially  different  from  the  English, 
that  the  names,  for  example,  of  rivers,  lakes,  towns, 
villages,  <fcc.,  in  Ireland,  which  all  have  a signification 
of  their  own,  remain  dead  and  devoid  of  all  significa- 
tion without  a knowledge  of  the  Celtic  speech. 


But  who  takes  pleasure  in  what  is  dead  and  unin- 
telligible 1 In  all  things  we  wish  for  light— more  light. 
Consequently  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  loss  of 
time,  and  even  though  the  school  should  produce  no 
great  scholar,  yet  it  is  better  to  possess  the  elements 
than  nothing — Gerendum  et  sperandum.  Tiie  study 
of  Irish  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  school  with  love 
aud  desire  for  the  thing,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  politics  are  to  be  carefully  kept  far  away  from 
it. 

With  regard  to  Irish  literature  itself,  it  possesses 
an  exceedingly  wide  range,  and  is,  in  great  part,  of 
value  only  to  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  form  lor  him- 
self a picture  of  the  mental  civilization  of  earlier  cen- 
turies. The  older  Irish  literature  is,  upon  the  whole, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  literatures  ot  the 
middle  ages,  although  it  has  allowed  no  works  to 
ripen  which  occupy  a preponderating  place  in  the 
world’s  literature.  It  is  true  that  it  is  in  part  of  a 
religious  nature,  but  it  is  in  no  wise  wanting  in  his- 
torical books.  Works  of  fiction  occupy  in  it  a great 
deal  of  space,  but  they  are  of  considerable  interest 
since  they  reflect  the  Celtic  spirit  in  the  most  faithful 
mauner,  and  some  of  them  reach  back  into  the  highest 
antiquity.  The  value  of  these  compositions  consists 
very  largely  in  their  form,  which  is  always  graceful 
and  choice.  The  Irish  fancy  delights  in  the  extra- 
ordinary, and  not  seldom  in  the  impossible ; their 
humour  loves  the  hyperbolic,  and  one  will  find 
in  their  stories  much,  perhaps,  that  might  even 
appear  silly.  But  the  literature  of  Saga  and  ot 
Marchen  has  been  fully  prized  in  our  day,  and, 
without  doubt,  there  are  amongst  them  text-books 
which  are  fitted  for  school  use.  That  Irish  litera- 
ture is  more  indecent  than  any  other  literature 
appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  non-proven.  Who  will 
weigh  such  things,  one  over  against  the  other.  Who- 
■ever  reads  the  works  of  the  admirable  Keating  will 
find  in  them  neither  folly  nor  obscenity,  but  most 
certainly  as  much  good  amusement  as  useful  instruc- 
tion. 

My  opinion,  in  consequence,  is  that  it  were  to  be 
exceedingly  regretted,  if  instruction  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage should  be  excluded  from  the  curriculum  of 
schools  in  that  country. 

E.  C.  Stern. 


( d .)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Dr,  Ernst  Windisch. 


Herrn  Douglas  Hyde,  ll.d., 

Ratra,  Frenchpark, 

Co.  Roscommon,  Ireland. 

Hochgeehrter  Herr, 

Da  meine  Anschauungen  in  der  mir  von  Ihnen 
vorgelegten  Frage  in  keiner  Weise  auf  eine  Schadigung 
des  englischen  Staatsinteresses  oder  der  englischen 
Sprache  hinauslaufen,  so  trage  ich  kein  Bedenken 
Ihnen  often  auszusprechen,  was  ich  denke.  Den 
Standpunkt  meiner  sonst  sehr  verehrten  Collegen 
von  Trinity  College  theile  ich  nicht.  Ich  wiirde  es 
nicht  nur  aus  idealen  Griinden,  sondem  auch  im 
Inleresse  des  Staatswohles  sehr  bedauern,  wenn  der 
facultative  Unterricht  im  Irischen  und  die  damit 
verbundene  pecuniare  Unterstiitzung  der  Schulen 
kiinftig  in  Wegfall  kommen  sollte.  Einen  zwingenden 


Grand  zu  dieser  Beseitigung  vermag  ich  nicht  zu 
erkennen.  Eine  bestehende  Einrichtung  soil  man 
aber  doch  nur  dann  abscbaffen,  wenn  sie  sich  nach  der 
allgemeinen  Ansicht  iiberblebt  hat,  oder  wenn  sie 
geradezu  sehadlich  wirkt.  Ersteres  triff't  nicht  zu, 
<denn  zahlreiche  Manner  in  Irland  wiinschen  die 
Beibehaltung  des  gegenwartigen  Zustands.  Dass 
Beschaftigung  mit  der  Irischen  Sprache  sehadlich 
gewivkt  habe,  halte  ich  so  lange  fur  sehr  unwahr- 
scheinlich,  als  bis  sichere  und  gewichtige  Tliatsachen 
dafiir  nachgewiesen  werden. 

Ich  lege  einen  grossen  Wert  darauf,  dass  das  Studium 
des  Irischen  nur  facultutiv  ist,  dass  also  Niemand 
irgend  wie  dazu  gezwungen  werden  kann.  Wer  sich 
soweit  seine  Zeit  dies  erlaubt,  dem  Studium  des 
Irischen  zuwendet,  der  tliut  dies  vorwiegend  aus 
id  ealenGriinden.  Die  Pramie  von  500  Mark  mag 
fur  den  Einen  oder  den  Andem  mit  ein  Antrieb  sein, 
/ 2 
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XIII. 


sie  hat  aber  vor  Allem  fur  den  Irlander  den  Werth 
einer  officiellen  Anerkennung,  dass  auch  die  alte 
Sprache  und  die  Vergangenheit  seines  Landes  des 
Stadiums  werth  ist.  Und  das  sollte  nicht  geandert 
werden. 

Eine  Zeitverschwendung,  und  mithin  schadlich, 
wiirde  die  Beschaftigung  mit  dem  Irischen  nur  dann 
sein,  wenn  die  jungen  Leute  Irisch  triebcn,  anstatt 
sich  in  erster  Linie  auf  einen  Beruf  vorzubereiten,  der 
ihnen  eine  gesicliei  te  Existenz  iui  Leben  verspricht. 
Fiir  ziinftige  Professoren  der  irischen  Sprache 
und  Litteratur  giebt  es  in  der  ganzen  Welt 
nur  sehr  wenige  Stellen,  die  ihrem  Inhaber  diese 
gesicherte  Existenz  verschaffen.  Um  so  mehr  ist  es 
wiinscheuswerth,  dass  dem  Irlander  in  seiner  Jugend 
Gelegenheit  gegeben  und  Lust  gemacht  wird,  wenn  er 
will,  die  alte  Sprache  und  Litteratur  seines  Landes 
kennen  zu  lernen,  fur  die  doch  von  Recktswegen  jeder 
gebildete  Ire  ein  heimatliches  Interesse  haben  sollte. 
Ich  mochte  hier  an  die  weltbekannte  Thatsache 
erinnern,  dass  in  England  von  jeher  Manner  der 
verschiedensten  praktischen  Berufe  oft  ebenso'viel  zur 
Forderung  von  Kunst,  Wissenschaft  und  Litteratur 
beigetragen  haben,  als  die  ziinftigen  Professoren. 
Die  Royal  Irish  Society  of  Antiquaries  darf  in  ihrer 
Art  als  ein  naheliegendes  Beispiel  angesehen  werden. 
Auch  dem  antiquarischen  Forscher  ist  eine  gewisse 
solide  Kenntniss  der  irischen  Sprache  und  Litteratur 
von  grossem  Nutzen.  Wilden  Theorien  wird  von 
Neuem  Thiir  und  Thor  geoffnet,  wenn  die  Kenntniss 
der  irischen  Sprache  ganzlich  aus  den  Kreisen  der 
Gebildeten  schwindet  und  mehr  und  mehr  auf  wenige 
ziinftige  scholars  beschrankt  wird. 

Ob  die  Beschaftigung-  mit  der  irischen  Sprache 
einen  padigogischen  Werth  hat  1 Es  konimt  darauf 
an,  was  man  unter  padagogisch  versteht  Wir  in 
Deutschland  wiirden  allerdings  das  Irische  nicht  in 
unseren  Sprachunterricht  auf  den  Schulen  aufnehmen. 
Aber  in  Irland  ist  Irisch  die  alte  Sprache  des 
Landes,  aie  noch  jetz  von  Hunderttausenden  ges- 
prochen  wird,  in  der  die  geistige  Denk-und  Ausdrucks- 
weise  der  Voi-fahren  aufgehoben  ist.  Sie  stellt  die 
geistige  Eigenart  des  irischen  Volkscharakters  dar, 
und  die  irische  Sprache  nicht  pflegen  heisst  ohne  Noth 
eine  Quelle  dergeistigen  Eigenart  des  Volkes  verstop- 
fen.  Fiir  den  Iren  muss  die  irische  Sprache  einen 
padagogischen  Werth  haben,  denn  sie  tragt  dazu  bei, 
dem  Iren  seine  geistige  Eigenart  zu  erhalten.  Die 
hohe  Bedeutung,  die  das  Altirische  fiir  die  linguistische 
Forschung  hat,  lasse  ich  hier  bei  Seite,  da  sie  von 
keiner  Seite  angegrilfen  worden  ist,  und  da  es  sich  in 
der  vorliegenden  Frage  nicht  um  die  Heranbildung 
von  gelehrten  Lingnisten  Ijiandelt. 

Die  Pflege  der  irischen  Sprache  weckt  aber  auch 
den  historischen  Sinn,  und  zwar  in  der  fiir  Irland 
zunachst  liegenden  Richtung.  Die  irische  Sprache 
fiihrt  in  die  Vergangenheit  Irlands  ein,  jedoch  nicht 
in  die  Zeit  der  blutigen  Kriege,  die  den  gegemviirtigen 
politisclien  Verhiiltnissen  verausgegangen  sind.  Ich 
wenigstens  kenne  keine  in  irischer  Sprache  geschrie- 
benen  Werke,  die  den  politischen  Hass  nahren 
konnten.  Kamen  solche  in  Betrachi,  so  wiirde  ich  fur 
meine  Person  nicht  empfehlen  den  Irlandern  ihre  alte 
Sprache  und  Litteratur  nach  Kraften  lebendig 
zu  erhalten.  Die  alte  irische  Litteratur  wurzelt 
in  alteren  Zeiten,  enthalt  nichts  Aufreizendes, 
wohl  aber  eine  Anzahl  von  charakteristischen  Werken, 
deren  sich  kein  Volk  zu  schamen  brauchte. 

Wie  ich  erfahre,  sind  der  alteren  irischen  Litteratur, 
soweit  sie  nicht  kirchlicliist,  die  Predicate  “ indecent  ” 
und  “silly”  beigelegt  worden.  Diese  Charakteris- 
irung,  die  in  zwei  Worten  ihr  gauzes  Wesen  treffen 
soil,  ist  nach  meiner  Meinung  unrichtig  und  ungerecht. 
Was  den  ersten  Vorwurf  anlangt,  so  habe  ich  michim 
Gegenteil  immer  dariiber  gewundert,  dass  in  den 
alten  Sagen  so  wenig  Anstossiges  vorhanden  ist. 
Von  der  Frivolitat,  die  einen  grossen  Teil  unserer 
modernen  Litteratur  durchweht,  ist  keine  Spur  zu 
finden.  Hier  und  da  ein  derber  ratiirlicher  Ausdruck, 


hier  und  da  ein  merkwiirdiger  Wechsel  im 
ehelichen  Veihaltniss,  bier  und  da  eine  sonderbare 
Vorstellung  iiber  die  Geburt  ungewohnlicher 
Personlichkeiten,  weiter  weiss  ich  nichts.  Die 
liisterne,  gemeine  Gesinnung,  die  das  Indecente 
erst  indecent  macht,  fehlt  ganzlich.  Durch 
den  Inhalt  der  alten  irischen  Sagen  ltann  kein  Mensch 
an  seiner  Seele  Schaden  nehmen. 

Was  den  Vorwurf  “ silly  ” anlangt,  so  ist  das  zum 
Theil  Sache  des  Geschmacks.  Ich  kenne  viele  Stiicke, 
die  dieses  Praedicat  auf  keinen  Fall  verdienen.  Mit 
demselben  Rechte  konnte  man  unsere  deutschen 
Marchen  in  Bauscli  und  Bogen  “ silly  ” nennen, 
obwohl  diese  inhaltlich  wieder  anderer  Art  sind  als 
die  irischen  Sagen.  Gewiss  giebt  es  hier  wie  da  auch 
wenig  anmuthende,  insignificante  Geschichten, 
aber  im  Grossen  und  Ganzen  spiegeln  die  irischen 
Sagen  liochst  interessante  Culturverhaltnisse  wieder, 
zum  Theil  aus  Zeiten,  fiir  die  jede  andre  Litteratur 
fast  ganz  versagt.  Wildes  Kampfen  spielt  eine  grosse 
Rolle,  so  war  es  nun  einmal  in  alten  Zeiten.  In 
formaler  Beziehung  kann  man  ofter  den  Vorwurf 
erheben,  dass  die  Geschichten  nicht  gut  erzahlt  sind  ; 
namen tlich  die  Gedichte  haben  nur  selten  einen  poetis- 
chen  Schwung.  Die  Kunst  der  attischen  Prosa  oder 
der  Oden  des  Horaz  fehlt,  aber  dafiir  findet  sich  in 
der  Erzahlung,  im  Zwiegesprach,  eine  ungeschulte 
Natiirlichkeit  des  Ausdrucks,  die  auch  ihren  Reiz  und 
iliren  holien  Werth  fiir  die  Sprachgeschichte  hat. 
Wir  sind  jetzt  verwickel-te  Geschichten  gewohnt,  die 
irischen  Geschichten  haben  vorwiegend  eine  einfache 
Handlung.  Aber  dasselbe  gilt  von  den  Komodien  des 
Terenz,  verglichen  mit  den  modemen  Komodien. 

Ein  altes  nationales  Epos,  wie  die  Deutschen  ein 
solches  im  Nibelungenlied  bezitzen,  hat  Irland  nicht 
aufzuweisen.  Aber  Irland  besitzt,  was  sehr  wohl  das 
Material  zu  grossen  epischen  Dichtungen  hatie  abgeben 
konnen,  eine  grosse  Menge  von  lcleineren  und  gros- 
seren  Geschichten,  die  noch  viel  iiltere  Culturzustande 
in  ziemlich  ungetriibter  Weise  wiederspiegcln.  Um 
diese  Sagen,  zum  Theil  eng  mit  der  Oertlichkeit 
verwachsen,  konnte  jedes  Volk  die  Iren  beneiden.  Die 
Gerrnanen,  Slaven  haben  einstmalsauehnichtkoherges- 
tanden,  haben  einstraals  such  keine  hoheren  Interessen 
gehabt,  al  s die  Helden  der  irischen  Sagen.  Aber  mag  man 
hioriiber  auch  anders  denken,  soviel  ist  sicher,  dass 
weder  die  Gerrnanen  noch  die  Slaven  so  lebendige 
Bilder  aus  ihren  wildheroischen,  vorchristlichen  Zeiten 
aufzuweisen  haben.  In  culturhistorischer  Beziehung 
kann  Irland  stolz  sein  auf  seine  alten  Sagen.  Es 
ware  nicht  scliwer,  aus  diesen  fiir  die  irische  Jugend 
ein  interessantes  Buch  zusammenzustellen.  Zu  den 
Texten,  die  eine  nationale  Bedeutung  beanspruclien 
gehort  auch  der  “ Accallam  na  Senorach,”  jenes  merk- 
wiirdige,  neuerdings  durch  Mr.  Standish  Hayes 
O’Grady  bekannt  gewordene  W erk,  in  dem  zwar 
nicht  mehr  Cuchulain  der  Held  ist,  in  dem  aber 
andere  Helden  des  irischen  Alterthums  in  eine 
sinnvoll  poetische  Beziehung  zu  St.  Patrick  gesetzt 
worden  sind. 

Auch  iiber  die  Giossen  der  alten,  irischen  Monche 
des  8,  und  9,  Jahrhunderts  mochte  ich  noch  ein  Wort 
sagen.  Sie  sind  mir  ehrwiirdig  und  sollen  fiir  jeden 
Iren  ehrwiirdig  sein.  Sie  reden  die  Sprache  der 
unmittelbaren  Nachfolger  des  St.  Gallus  und  der 
anderen  altchristlichen  Sendboten,  die  von  Irland 
aus  den  christlichen  Glauben  und  die  christliche 
Gelehrsamkeit  nach  dem  Continent  bracliten.  Die 
Wirksamkeit  dieser  Monche  ist  eine  welthistorische 
That  gewesen,  deren  Ruhm  in  der  irischen  Jugend 
fortleben  sollte.  Wenn  sich  der  Ire  als  Ire  in  seiner 
Heimat  gliicklich  fiihlen  soil,  so  kann  dazu  auch 
der  erhebende  Gedanke  beitrngen,  dass  auch  sein 
Land  auf  seine  V ergangenheit  und  die  Reste  seiner 
Vergangenheit  stolz  sein  darf.  Geringschatzung  der 
irischen  Eigenart  und  der  irischen  Sprache  tragt  sicher 
nicht  dazu  bei,  das  irische  Volk  und  die  gebildeten 
Kreise,  die  im  irischen  Volke  wurzeln,  gliicklich  zu 
machen.  Auch  die  Englander  sollten  an  Irland 
anerkennen,  was  der  Anerkennung  werth  ist.  Mein 
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verstorbener  Schwiegervater,  der  Nationalokonom 
Wilhelm  Roscher,  war  ein  grosser  Verehrer  -von  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Er  pflegte  zu  sagen,  dass  Walter  Scott 
nicht  unwesentlich  zur  innern  Aussohnung  von 
Schottland  und  England  beigetragen  babe,  indem  er 
durch  seine  Romane  auch  den  Englandern  das 
schottische  Hochland,  seine  Eigenart  und  seine 
Geschichte  lieb  und  werth  maclite.  Icli  ersvahne 
dies  nur  als  ein  Beispiel  dafiir,  dass  auch  ideale 
Gesichtspunkte  einen  sehr  realen  Werth  bekommen 
konnen. 

Wenn  ich  Irland  wiinsche,  dass  ihm  das  Andenken 
an  seine  Vergangenheit  geweiht  und  gewahrt  werde,  so 
ist  dam  it  zugleich  von  Neuem  gesagt,  dass  auch  die 
jetzige  irische  Sprache  einer  gewissen  Pflegegewiirdigb 
wet-den  sollte,  denn  sie  ist  der  einzige  in  ununter- 
brochener  Continuation  bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag 
erbaltene  Ausdruck  des  irisclien  Wesens.  In  dieser 


Entwickelung  bis  in  die  seit  Keating  entstandene  section  a.. 
moderne  Schriftsprache,  und  bis  in  die  heutigen  — 
gesproehenen  Dialeckte  hinein  die  sprachliche  Gesetz- 
massigkeit  zu  verfolgen,  ist  fur  den  Linguisten  eine 
anziehende  Aufgabe. 

Dem  Inlander  eine  Gelegenheit  zu  nehmen,  in  der 
irisclien  Sprache  und  durch  sie  in  der  irisclien  Ver- 
gangenheit festen  Fuss  fassen  zu  konnen,  ware  nach 
nieiner  Meinung  ungerecht  und  unweise.  Ein  soicker 
Act  wiirde  in  weiten  Kreisen  Irlands  bereclitigte 
Unzufriedenlieit  er  regen,  ohne  irgendwie  in  anderer 
Weise  die  Wohliart  des  Landes  zu  fordern. 

Hoch  aclitungsvollst, 

Ihr  sehr  ergebener, 

Professor  Dr.  Ernst  Windisch. 


Translation  of  the  foregoing  Letter  from  Dr.  Ernst  Y indisch. 


To  Douglas 

Hochgeeiirter  Herr, — Since  my  views  on  the 
question  which  you  have  laid  before  me  in  no  wise 
contain  anything  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
English  Government,  nor  of  the  English  language,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  out  openly  to  you  what 
I think. 

I do  not  share  the  point  of  view  of  my  other- 
wise honoured  colleague  of  Trinity  College.  Not  for 
mere  idealist  reasons  alone,  but  in  the  interests  of 
the  common  weal,  I should  deeply  regret  if  the  facul- 
tative teaching  of  Irish  and  the  pecuniary  support 
of  the  schools  connected  with  it,  should  for  the  future 
come  into  disuse.  I am  unable  to  recognise  any 
pressing  reason  for  setting  it  aside.  Existing  regu- 
lations should  only  be  got  rid  of  when  the  uni- 
versal opinion  is  that  they  have  outlived  their  time, 
or  when  they  are  actually  harmful.  The  first  of 
these  conditions  is  not  the  case,  because  very  many 
people  in  Ireland  desire  the  perpetuation  of  the  pre- 
sent conditions.  That  however  the  study  of  the 
Irish  language  has  proved  hurtful,  I shall  continue 
to  regard  as  excessively  improbable,  until  ascertained 
and  grave  facts  can  be  brought  forward  to  prove  it. 

I attach  great  importance  to  this  fact — that  the 
study  of  Irish  is  only  facultative,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence, no  one  can  be  forced  into  it.  Whoever  gives 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  Irish,  so  far  as  his  time 
permits  of  it,  does  so  for  the  most  part  for  reasons 
of  idealism.  A fifteen  pound  pi-ize  may,  for  this  one 
or  that  one,  be  an  additional  stimulus,  but  above  all, 
it  has  for  the  Irishman  the  value  of  an  official  re- 
cognition that  the  ancient  language  and  the  past 
history  of  his  land  are  worthy  of  study.  And  this 
should  not  be  changed. 

The  study  of  Irish  would  be  a waste  of  time,  and 
consequently  hurtful,  only  if  young  people  gave  them- 
selves up  to  it,  instead  of,  in  the  first  place,  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  some  calling  which  would  pro- 
mise them  a secured  existence  in  life.  For  actual 
professors  of  Irish  language  and  literature  there  are 
in  the  whole  world  very  few  places  which  assure  for 
their  holders  a secure  existence.  But,  all  the  more 
for  this,  is  it  to  be  desired  that  opportunity  be  ■ 
afforded  to,  and  desire  instilled  in  the  Irishman  in 
his  youth,  to  attain,  if  he  wishes,  a knowledge  of 
the  ancient  language  and  literature  of  his  country, 
which  should,  of  right,  possess  a home  interest  for 
every  educated  Irishman.  And  here  I wish  to  ca.ll 
attention  to  the  perfectly  well-known  fact  that  in 
England,  at  all  times,  men  in  the  most  various  walks  of 
practical  life  have  frequently  contributed  quite  as 
much  to  the  furtherance  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, as  have  the*  actual  professors.  The  Royal  Irish 
Society  of  Antiquaries  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 


Hyde,  ll.d. 

ample  of  this,  which  is  close  at  hand.  Even  for  anti- 
quarian inquirers,  a certain  solid  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
language  and  literature  is  of  great  value.  Once  more 
the  doors  will  be  thrown  open  wide  to  all  kinds  of 
wild  theories  if  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  language 
should  vanish  out  of  the  educated  circles  of  the  people, 
and  become  more  and  more  confined  to  a few  profes- 
sional scholars. 

Now  as  to  the  question  whether  the  study  of  the 
Irish  language  is  of  value  in  school  teaching  or  not. 
It  all  depends  upon  what  one  understands  by  the 
word  school-teaching.  We,  in  Germany,  would  cer- 
tainly not  introduce  Irish  amongst  the  languages  to 
be  learned  in  the  schools.  But  in  Ireland  Irish  is 
the  ancient  language  of  the  country,  which  is  even  still 
spoken  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  a language  in  which 
the  spiritual  mode  of  interpretation  and  expression 
of  the  people’s  forefathers  is  preserved.  It  expresses 
the  spiritual  peculiarities  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
population,  and  not  to  cultivate  the  Irish  language 
means — to  close  up  without  any  necessity  a well  spring 
of  the  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  people.  For  the 
Irishman,  the  Irish  language  must  possess  value  as  a 
school  subject,  because  it  contributes  towards  the 
maintenance  amongst  Irishmen  of  their  spiritual  char- 
acteristics. The  high  significance  which  old  Irish 
possesses  in  the  matter  of  linguistic  enquiry  I do  not 
touch  upon  here  at  all  : because  it  is  not  impugned 
upon  iiny  side,  and  in  the  case  before  us  there  is  no 
question  of  the  education  of  learned  linguists. 

But  the  cultivation  of  Irish  speech  enlarges  also 
the  historical  sense,  and  that,  too,  in  the  direction 
nearest  to  Ireland  itself.  The  Irish  language  leads 
back  into  Ireland’s  past ; but  not  into  the  time  of  those 
bloody  wars  which  have  been  the  forerunners  of  the 
present  political  relations.  I,  at  least,  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  works  written  in  the  Irish  language 
a study  of  which  could  nurture  political  hatred.  If 
it  were  a question  of  any  such,  I.  for  my  own  part, 
would  not  recommend  Irishmen  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  alive  their  ancient  language  and  litera- 
ture. The  old  Irish  literature  has  its  roots  in  more 
ancient  times,  contains  nothing  inflammatory,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a number  of  characteristic  works  of 
which  no  nation  need  be  ashamed. 

The  epithets,  as  I hear,  of  “indecent”  and  “silly" 
have  been  applied  to  the  older  Irish  literature  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  religious.  This  characterisation  of  it, 
which  aims  at  defining  its  entirety  in  two  words,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  both  wrong  and  unfair.  With  regard 
to  the  first  reproach,  it  has  been  on  the  contrary  a 
source  of  constant  wonderment  to  me  that  there  is  in 
the  ancient  sagas  so  little  that  is  offensive.  Of  the 
frivolity  which  breathes  through  a large  part  of  our 
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Bbction  a.,  modern  literature,  there  is  not  a trace  to  be  found. 

Here  and  there  a crude  naturalistic  expression,  here 

and  there  a remarkable  change  in  matrimonial  rela- 
tionship, here  and  there  an  extraordinary  representa- 
tion concerning  the  birth  of  uncommon  personalities — 
further,  I know  nothing  against  it.  The  prurient, 
vulgar  tone  of  mind  which  makes  indecent  what  is 
indecent,  is  entirely  absent.  No  man’s  soul  can 
• suffer  any  hurt  through  the  contents  of  the  old  Irish 
sagas. 

With  regard  to  the  reproach  of  being  silly,  that  is 
partly  a matter  of  taste.  I know,  however-,  many 
pieces  which  in  no  possible  way  deserve  this  epithet. 
With  exactly  the  same  justice  could  you  call  our 
German  stories  taken  in  their  entirety  “silly,”  al- 
though these  again  in  their  contents  are  of  a quite 
different  sort  from  the  Irish  sagas.  Certainly,  here  and 
there,  there  are  some  not  very  agreeable  and  insig- 
nificant stories,  but  upon  the  whole  we  find  mirrored 
in  the  Irish  sagas  a highly  interesting  phase  of  culture 
which  has  partly  come  down  from  times  for  [the  de- 
picting of]  which  evexy  other  litei-atureisalmostentirely 
failing.  Fierce  fighting  plays  in  it  a considerable  part, 
but  such  was  of  course  the  case  in  ancient  times.  With 
regard  to  the  form,  one  may  more  frequently  make  it 
a reproach  that  the  stories  are  not  well  told,  the  poems 
especially  have  only  seldom  a poetical  flight.  The  art 
of  Attic  prose  or  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  is  wanting  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  telling  of  the  story  and  in 
the  dialogues  we  find  an  unschooled  naturalness  of 
•expression  which  has  also  its  own  charm  and  its  own 
high  value  for  the  history  of  languages.  We  are  ac 
present  accustomed  to  complex  stories — the  Irish 
stories  have  predominantly  a simple  action,  but  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence  com- 
pared with  our  modem  comedies. 

Ireland  cannot  point  to  an  ancient  national  lyric 
such  as  the  Germans  possess  in  the  Nibelungenlied. 
But  Ireland  possesses  what  very  well  might  have  given 
the  material  for  great  epic  poems,  namely,  a large 
quantity  of  smaller  and  greater  stories  in  which  are 
mirrored,  in  a tolerably  unblurred  fashion,  character- 
istics of  a grade  of  civilisation  much  older  still.  The 
possession  of  these  sagas  which  ax-e,  in  part,  closely-con- 
nected with  their  own  locality,  every  people  might 
well  envy  the  Irish.  The  Germans  and  Slavs  have 
also  at  one  time  not  stood  higher  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  have  also  at  one  time  possessed  no  higher 
interests  thaxx  those  of  the  heroes  of  the  Irish  sagas. 
But  even  should  one  take  a different  view  of  this 
point,  this  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  neither  the 
Germans  nor  the  Slavs  are  able  to  px-oduce  any  such 
living  pictures  out  of  their  wild-lxeroic  prehistoric 
times,  as  can  the  Irish.  With  regax-d  to  the  history  of 
civilisation,  Ireland  may  be  proud  of  her  ancient  sagas. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  put  together  out  of  these 
for  Irish  youths  a book  interesting  and  attractive.  To 
the  texts  which  have  a national  signification  belongs 
the  “ Accalam  na  Senoracli,”  that  remarkable  work 


which  has  lately  been  made  known  by  Mr.  Standish 
Hayes  O’Grady,  in  which,  it  is  true,  Cucliulain  is  no 
longer  the  hero,  bxxt  in  which  other  hemes  of  Irish 
antiquity  are  brought  into  ingenious  and  poetic  rela- 
tions to  St.  Pati-ick. 

About  the  glosses  made  by  the  ancient  Irish  monks 
of  the  8th  and  9th  centuxies,  I should  also  like  to  say 
a word.  To  me  they  are  venerable,  and  venerable 
they  ought  to  be  for  every  Irishman.  They  speak 
the  language  of  the  immediate  followers  of  St.  Gall 
and  of  the  other  old  Ixish  missionaries  who  brought 
abroad  with  them  out  of  Irelaixd  to  the  Continent  the 
Christian  religion  and  Christian  learning.  The  effects 
produced  by  these  monks  is  a fact  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  one  whose  glory  should  live  on  in  the  minds  of 
Tx-ish  youths.  If  the  Irishman,  as  Irishman,  is  to  feel 
himself  happy  in  his  home,  this  ennobling  thought  may 
well  conduce  to  it,  that  his  land  also  may  be  proud  of 
its  past  and  of  the  remains  of  its  past.  The  making- 
little  of  Irish  chax-acteristics  and  of  the  Irish  language 
most  certainly  does  not  conduce  to  the  x-endering 
happy  of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  the  cultured  classes 
who  are  planted  amongst  them.  Englishmen,  too, 
should  recognise  in  Ireland  that  which  is  deserving  of 
recognition.  My  late  fathex--in-law,  the  political- 
economist  William  Roscher,  was  a great  admirer  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  used  to  say  that  Walter  Scott 
had  contributed  in  xxo  mean  degree  to  the  inner  recon- 
ciliation of  Scotland  and  England,  because,  even  for 
Englishmen,  he  made  dear  and  valued  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  their  chax-acteristics  and  their  history.  I 
mention  this  on’y  as  an  example  that  even  an 
idealistic  point  of  view  may  possess  a very  real  value. 

In  saying,  that  I wish  for  Ireland  that  the  remem- 
brance of  her  past  be  hallowed  and  preserved,  I mxxst 
be  understood  as  saying  once  more  that  also  the 
modern  Irish  language  should  be  accorded  a certain 
amount  of  cultivation,  because  it  is  the  only  ex- 
pi-ession  of  Irish  nature  which  has  been  maintained 
in  aix  unbroken  continuation  down  to  the  present  day. 
To  follow  the  laws  of  linguistic  change  in  their  develop- 
ment, down  to  the  modern  written  language  which 
has  arisen  since  Keating,  and  into  the  spoken  dialects 
of  the  present  day,  is  for  the  lingxxist  an  attractive 
task. 

To  take  from  Irishmen  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
firm  foothold  in  the  Irish  language,  aud  through  it  in 
the  Irish  past,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  unjust  and 
unwise.  Such  an  act  would  produce  in  wide  circles  in 
Ix-eland  a well-justified  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  with- 
out, in  other  respects,  furthering  in  anywise  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Hoeliachtungsvollst, 

Ihr  sehr  ergebenex-, 

Professor  Dr.  Ernst  Windisch. 


(e.)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  M.  Georges  Dottin. 


Rennes,  le  ler  fevr.,  ’99. 

Cher  Monsieur, 

Vous  me  demandez  mon  avis  sur  l’utilite  et 
1’iut^rSt  qu’il  yak  enseigner  en  Irlande  l’irlandais. 
Je  vous  avoue  que  je  suis  tout  etonne  qu’on  puisse 
eontester  cette  utilite.  II  est  certain  que  1’ intelli- 
gence est  singulierement  developpee  chez  les  gens  qixi 
parlent  plusieurs  langues,  et  il  est  nature!  qu’en 
Irlande  on  apprenne  outre  l’anglais,  l’irlandais  qxxi 
dans  certains  cas  pexxt  avoir  une  utilite  pi-atique.  En 
Bretagne,  les  Cedes  fibres  enseignent  le  breton  a leurs 
cloves,  et  l’Universite  de  Rennes  admet  le  breton 
par  mi  les  langues  que  l’on  peut  presenter  a l’examen 
de  le  licence  6s  lettres.  De  plus  l’irlandais  a comme 
langue  une  grande  superiorite  sur  le  breton,  e’est  qu’il 
est  l-este  synthetique,  qu’il  a conserve  les  cas  et  les 


desinences  personelles,  toutes  categories  grammaticales 
que  l’anglais  a perdues,  et  une  comparaison  entre 
deux  langues  aussi  difffirentes  est  sfirement  un  ex- 
cellent exercice. 

Quant  a l’intdret  de  la  literature  irlandaise  e’est 
dvidemment  une  qxxestion  depreciation.  II  est  sur 
que  si  l’on  compare  la  litterature  irlandaise  a la 
litterature  grecque,  on  est  un  pexx  choque  par  l'in- 
feriorite  de  la  premiere  au  point  de  vue  de  la  forme  et 
de  l’expression.  Mais  ce  n’est  pas  au  grec  q’il  faut 
comparer  l’irlandais ; e’est  aux  litteratures  du 
moyen  age,  francaise,  germanique  etc.  Or  la  litteratux-e 
irlandaise,  a peu  pres  aussi  considerable  que  la  littex-a- 
ture  francaise  du  moyen  age,  a les  m ernes  quafites  et 
les  memes  defaixts ; qualitds  d’imagination  de  pit- 
toresque,  defauts  de  composition  et  d’expression. 
Personne  n’a  jamais  con  teste  l’interet  de  la  litterature 
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fransaise  de  moyen  ige.  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  l’on 
puisse  songer  serieusement  a nier  les  quality  propres 
a l’ancienne  litterature  de  l’lrlande.  11  e«t  sur  que  si 
cette  litterature  n’offrait  rien  que  de  niais  ou  d’inconr 
venant,  des  gens  cnmme  Whitley  Stokes,  Windiscb, 
Kuno  Meyer,  d’Arbois  de  J ubainville,  ne  pas- 
seraient  pas  leur  temps  a traduire  et  a cominenter 
les  textes  irlandais ; qu’on  n’aurait  pas  cree  de  chaires 
de  celtique  a Paris  et  a Rennes,  et  qu’on  ne  trouverait 


ni  editeur  ni  acheteur  porn1  les  nombreuses  publica- 
tions de  textes  iiiandais  qui  sont  maintenant  a la 
disposition  des  travailleurs.  Tout  cela  me  semble 
evident,  et  si  la  commission  pour  I’education  moyenne 
veut  prendre  sur  ce  point  l’avis  des  principaux  cel- 
tistes,  ils  seront  unanimes. 

Bien  a vous. 

G.  Dottin. 


Translation  of  the  foregoing  Letter  from  M.  Georges  Dottin. 


Rennes,  Feb.  1,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  utility 
and  interest  of  teaching  the  Irish  language  in  Ireland. 

I confess  to  you  that  I am  absolutely  astonished 
that  anyone  can  contest  the  utility  of  it.  It  is  certain 
that  the  intelligence  of  people  who  speak  more  than 
one  language  is  singularly  developed,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  in  Ireland  one  should  study  Irish  in 
addition  to  English — a study  which,  in  certain  cases, 
has  a practical  utility.  In  Brittany  the  free  schools 
teach  their  pupils  Breton,  and  the  University  of 
Rennes  includes  Breton  amongst  the  languages  which 
one  can  take  up  for  the  degree  examination. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  Irish,  as  a language,  has  a 
great  superiority  over  Breton,  because  it  has  remained 
a synthetic  language,  and  because  it  has  preserved  the 
cases  and  personal  terminations,  all  grammatical 
characteristics  which  English  has  lost,  and  a com- 
parison between  these  two  so  different  languages  is 
certainly  an  excellent  exercise. 

As  to  the  interest  of  Irish  literature  itself,  that  is 
evidently  a question  of  appreciation.  Certainly,  if 
one  compare  Irish  literature  with  Greek  literature, 
one  is  somewhat  shocked  by  the  inferiority  of  the 
former  in  point  of  form  and  expression.  But  then  it 
is  not  with  Greek  that  Irish  ought  to  be  compared,  it 
is  rather  with  the  literatures  of  the  Middle  Ages — 


French,  Germanic,  and  the  rest.  From  this  point  of 
view  Irish  literature,  almost  as  considerable  as  the 
French  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  possesses  the 
same  qualities  and  the  same  defects — qualities'  of 
imagination  and  of  picturesqueness,  defects  of  com- 
position and  expression.  Nobody  has  ever  contested 
the  interest  of  the  French  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  1 cannot  believe  that  anyone  could  dream 
of  seriously  denying  the  qualities  possessed  by  the 
ancient  literature  of  Ireland. 

Certain  it  is,  that  if  that  literature  offered  nothing 
but  what  was  silly  or  indecent,  men  like  Whitley 
Stokes,  Windisch,  Kuno  Meyer,  or  D’Arbois  de 
Jubainville,  would  never,  spend  their  time  in  trans- 
lating and  commenting  on  the  Irish  texts,  and  that 
Chairs  of  Celtic  would  never  have  been  founded  at 
Paris  and  at  Rennes,  and  that  neither  editors  nor 
purchasers  could  be  found  to  produce  and  to  buy  the 
numerous  publications  of  Irish  texts  which  are  now  at 
the  disposal  of  workers.  All  this  appears  quite  clear 
to  me,  and  if  the  Commission  on  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation will  take  upon  this  point  the  opinion  of  the 
principal  Celticists  they  will  be  unanimous. 

Bien  a vous, 

Georges  Dottin. 


(/■)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Professor  H.  Zimmer. 


Greifswald,  6/2/1899. 

Sehr  Geehrter  Herr  Dr., 

Es  ist  eine  in  alien  Lebensverhaltnissen  zu  machende 
Beobachtung,  dass  der  Mensch  dem,  was  er  von 
Vatern  und  Vorfahren  iiberkommen  hat,  vielfaeh 
einen  Werth  beilegt,  den  ein  Fremdling  an  den 
Dingen  nicht  selien  kann.  ‘ So  geht  es  meist  auch  den 
Nationen  hinsichtlich  ihrer  eigenen  Vergangenheit 
und  nicht  zum  wenigsten  in  Bezug  auf  die  litterarische 
Vergangenheit,  indern  die  jedem  noch  nicht  zum  Kos- 
mopoliten  gewordenen  Menschen  innewohnende 
Pietat  das  Gute  in.  der  litterarischen  V ergangenheit 
starker  hervortreten  und  das  Mangelhafte  starker 
zurueck  treten  lasst,  als  objectiv  gerechtfertigt  ist. 
Diesem  allgemeinen  Gesetz  sind  auch  die  Kelten 
heutigen  Tages — Iren  und  Kymren — unterworfen  ; 
ja,  mir  personlich  will  es  scheinen  als  ob  bei  Iren 
und  Kymren,  unter  Einfluss  der  vielfaeh  unbefrie- 
digenden  Gegenwart,  die  Ueberwerthung  der  eigenen 
litterarischen  Vergangenheit  viel  starker  sei  als 
anderswo.  Ich  muss  daher  gestehen  dass  ich  der 
irischen  Litteratur  des  MittelaUers  als  Litteratur 
nicht  den  absolut  hohen  Werth  zusprechen  kann,  der  ihr 
heutigen  Tages  von  patriotischen  Iren  jahraus  jahrein 
beigemessen  wird.  Ich  finde  es  ferner  von  den  Iren 
ungereeht  dass  sie  immer  so  stark  auf  die  Masse  der 
Irischen  Litteratur  in  MSS.  des  12-15  Jahrliunderts 
pochen  : diese  Menge  der  MSS.  macht  dem  geistigen 


Leben  der  Iren  in  jener  Zeit  alle  Ehre,  aber  fur  die 
Werthsehatzung  als  Litteratur  vom  Standpunkt  der 
Gegenwart  muss  doch  ein  anderer  Maassstab  angelegt 
werden. 

Weiterhin  ist  vorzubringen  : der  moderne  Littera- 
tnrforscher.  der  seinen  litterarischen  Geschmack  an 
der  Antike  (Griechen  und  Romer)  so  wie  an  den  in 
mancherlei  Hinsicht  auf  der  Antike  fortbauenden 
Litteratmen  der  romanischen  und  germanischen 
Volker  gebildet  hat,  wird  bei  der  Beriihrung  mit  der 
mittelalterlichen  Litteratur  der  Inselkelten  zuerst 
unangenelim  durch  die  Beobachtung  beriihrt,  dass 
fur  seinen  Geschmack  sowohl  in  der  irischen  wie 
kymrischen  Litteratur  ein  Misverhaltniss  zwischen 
Form  und  Inhalt  besteht.  In  den  Gattungen  der 
Litteratur,  fur  die  man  sich  in  Irland  und  Wales  der 
gebundenen  Rede  bediente,  dominiert  fur  seinen 
Geschmack  viel  zu  sehr  die  Form  iiber  den  Inhalt ; 
wahrend  er  andererseits  in  den  Texten  der  Heldensage 
und  was  dazu  gehort,  im  Gedanken  an  Homer,  Virgil, 
Nibelungenlied  oder  Beowulf,  die  Empfindung  hat, 
dass  die  Prosaform  der  Iren  und  Kymren  kein  dem 
Inhalt  aquales  Gewand  reprasentiere.  Fur  den 
Forscher  jedoch,  der  nicht  gedankenlos  an  der 
Oberflache  kleben  bleibt,  enthiillt  sich  bald  die  That- 
sache,  dass  wir  in  dieser  litterarischen  Form  der 
Inselkelten  fur  die  epischen  Stoffe  eine  fur  die  indo- 
europaiselie  C'ulturentwicklung  wiebtige  Stufe  vor  uns 
haben,dieihreParalleleninder  altesten  indischen  und  in 
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der  alteren  iranischen  Litteratur  findet ; und  wenn 
man  sich  dann  in  die  von  Seiten  ihres  Inhaltes  in 
vieler  Hinsicht  hochinteressanten  und — werthvollen 
alteren  Texte,  der  irischen  Sage  hinein  liest,  dann 
merkt  man  bald,  dass,  obgleich  die  Form  Prosa  ist, 
doch  eine  Sprache  und  Darstellung  von  dichterisclier 
Gewalt  und  poetiscber  Anscliaulichkeit  vorliegt. 
Eine  Ubersetzung  dieser  Texte  in  deutsche,  franzo- 
sische  und  englische  Prosa  kann  nur  dem  Stuff  gerecht 
werden,  verdunkelt  aber  den  poetischen  Gehalt  meist 
vollkommen ; um  letzteren  zu  fassen,  muss  man  die 
Texte  im  Original  lesen. 

Wie  Sie  also  seken,  stebe  ich  der  irischen  Litteratur 
des  Mittelalters  ganz  und  gar  nicht  blind  bewundernd 
gegeniiber;  ich  glaube  aber  andererseits,  nack  dem 
was  icli  gesagt  habe,  nicht  no  tig  zu  haben,  viele  Worte 
zu  maclien  iiber  eine  Kritik  der  irischen  Litteratur 
wie  sie  Prof.  Mahafly  geliefert  hat.  Wenn  wirklich 
Prof.  Makaffy  sein  Urteil  dahin  zusammenfasst,  dass 
die  irische  Litteratur  in  i'nrer  Masse  nur  Texte 
besasse  die  “ either  religious  or  silly,  or  indecent,” 
waren,  so  ist  ein  solches  Urteil  fur  Jeden,  der  that- 
sachlich  mit  der  irischer  Litteratur  vertraut,unter  jeder 
Kritik.  Es  richtet  sich  durch  seine  Maasslosigkeit 
selbst ; derartige  Behauptung  widerlegen  zu  wollen, 
hiesse  ihr  unverdiente  Ehre  anthun.  Sie  trostensich 
vielleicht  am  leichtesten  iiber  Prof.  Mahaffv’s  Urtheil, 
wenn  ich  Ilmen  mittheile,  wie  yor  etwas  mehr 
als  100  Jahren  ein  viel  bedeutenderer  Mann 
iiber  unsere  deutsche  Litteratur  des  12-14  Jahr- 
hunderts  urtheilte.  Seit  1750  begann  man  in 
Deutschland,  mit  der  Abwendung  vomFranzosenthum 
undfranzosischem  Gesclimack,sich  wieder  unsererdeut- 
schen  Litteratur  des  Mittelalters  zuzuwenden  und  die 
Texte  aus  jahrhunderte-langer  V ergessenheit  ans  Licht 
zu  ziehen.  In  Folge  dieser  Bestrebungen  veroffent- 
lichte  ein  GymnasiaUehrer  in  Berlin  von  1782  an,  eine 
“ Sammlung  deutschet  Gedichte  aus  dem  12-13  und 
14  Jahrhundert”;  er  schickte  den  ersten  Band,  in 
dem  sich  auch  das  Nibelungenlied  befand,  an  Friediick 
den  Grossen  von  Preussen  und  erhielt  von  demselben 
ein  Dankschreiben  in  welchem  es  heisst : “ Ihr 
urtheilt  viel  zu  vortheilkaft  von  den  Gedichten  aus 
dem  12-13  und  14  Seeulo.  Meiner  Einsieht  nach  sind 
solche  nicht  einen  Schuss  Pulver  werth,  und  verdienten 
nicht  aus  dem  Staube  der  Yergessenheit  gezogen  zu 
werden.  In  meiner  Biicker-Sammlung  wenigstens 
wiirde  ich  dergleichen  elendes  Zeug  nicht  dulden,  son- 
dern  heraus  schmeissen."  Dieser  Brief  ist  datiert, 
Potsdam  den  22  Febr,  1784,  und  befindet  sich 
im  Original  auf  der  Bibliothek  in  Zurich  unter  Glas 
und  Rahmeo.  So  urtheilte  der  preussische  Konig,  der 
durch  seine  Thaten  mehr  als  Jemand  im  vorigen 
Jahrhundert  fur  Erweckung  des  deutschen 
N ationalgefii his  that,  der  aber  in  seinem  litterarischen 
Geschmack  noch  auf  der  Hobe  damaliger  franzo- 


sischer  Bildung  stand.  Seit  mehr  als  30  Jahren  wird 
das  “ elende  Zeug,”  in  den  deutschen  Gymnasien  in 
den  oberen  Klassen  gelesen,  und  auf  alien  Univer- 
sitaten  deutscher  Zunge  sind  Professuren  dafiir 
vorhanden.  Tempora  mutantur. 

Was  die  irische  Sprache  fur  Unter  richtszwecke 
im  Mittelschulunterricht  in  Irland  anlangt, 
so  wiisste  ich  fiir  einen  Knaben,  der 
Englisoh  kann,  keine  modeme  Sprache  die,  rein  als 
Sprache  betrachtet,  einen  hoheren  Bildungswerth  fur 
ilm  besasse  wie  Neuririsch.  Praktisch  und  vom  Stand- 
punkt  der  modernen  Litteratur  ist  fiir  ihn  Kenntniss 
des  Franzosischen  und  Deutschen  ausserlialb  Irlands 
gewiss  mehr  werth;  aber  liir  Durchbildung  und 
Schulung  des  Geistes  (Intellekts)  steht  das  Irische  den 
beiden  genannten  Spraclien  mindestens  gleich,  ja 
iibertrifft  sie  in  mancher  Hinsicht,  weil  es  eigenartiger 
ist,  und  dadurch  mehr  Stoff  zum  Denken  gibt. 
Irisch  eroffnet  dem  heranwachsenden  und  zum 
Denken  zu  erziehenden  Knaben  mit  den  den 
keltischen  Spraclien  eigenartigen  Ersclieinungen  von 
Aspiration  und  Eclipsis,  die  uralte  Ersclieinungen 
indoeuropaiscker  Rede  fortsetzen,  die  von  den 
iibrigen  indoeurop'aischen  Spraclien  bis  auf  diirftige 
Reste  verloren  sind,  neuehochstlehrreiche  spracliliche 
Gesichtspunkte ; die  im  irischen  so  scharf  zu  Tage 
tretende  Abhangigkeit  der  Aussprache  eines 
Consonanten  von  dem  noch  folgenden  oder  einst 
folgenden  Vocal  kann  im  Unterricht  eine 
Quelle  der  Belehrung  und  Aufhellung  fiir 
franzosiscbe,  englische,  deutsche  Spracherschei- 
ungen  abgeben.  Aus  diesen  und  manchen  andei'en 
aus  Declination  und  Conjugation  her  zu  holenden 
Griinden  kaxm  ich  fiir  einen  irischen  Knaben,  der 
Englisch  kann , keine  moderne  Sprache  denken  die 
bildender  fiir  ihn  sein  konnte  als  Irisch,  wenn  es  in 
Mittelschulunterricht  richtig  gelehrt  wird.  Ich 
sollte  femer  denken,  dass,  so  lange  noch  nicht  alle 
irischen  Stadte,  Dorfer,  Bache,  Fliisse,  Berge,  Hiigel, 
Thaler,  Fluren  umgetauft  sind,  es  doch  fiir  jeden 
gebildeten  Menschea,  der  sein  Leben  in  Irland  ver- 
bringt,  wiinschenswerth  ware,  etwas  Irisch  zu 
verstehen,’ da  er  ohne  dies  in  gar  keine  inneren 
Beziehungen  zum  Lande,  weder  in  der  Yergangenheit 
noch  in  der  Gegenwart,  treten  kann.  Wirkliche 
Forderung  des  freiwilligen  Studiums  des  Irischen  im 
Mittelschulunterricht  in  Irland  ist  ganz  gewiss 
geeignet,  allmahlich  wieder  einen  Nachwuchs  aus  den 
Iren  selbst  fiir  tieferes  wissenschaftliches  Studium  der 
keltischen  Spraclien  zu  erziehen,  wie  in  Wales  solche 
Wirkungen  schon  bemerkbar  sind. 

CC5  po  mo  cect-opcco-pa  ; gab  mo  Leicgeul  sup 
PSpiobap  arin  mo  ceanga  pem  e. 

ITlipe  le  meap  mop 

Dr.  H.  Zimmer. 


Translation  of  the  foregoing 
Greifswald,  6.2.1899. 

Sehr  Geehrter  Herr  Dr.— It  is  an  observation 
which  you  may  make  in  all  conditions  of  life,  that 
people  in  roauy  ways  attach  to  things  which  they  have 
inherited  from  their  fathers  and  forefathers,  a value 
which  a stranger  cannot  see  iu  them.  This  is 
for  the  most  part  the  way  with  nations  in  respect  to 
their  own  particular  past,  and  not  least  with  regard 
to  their  literary  past,  since  the  native  natural  piety 
of  every  man  who  has  not  succeeded  in  becoming  a 
cosmopolite  allows  that  which  is  good  in  the  literary 
past  (of  his  people)  to  come  into  stronger  prominence, 
and  that  which  is  defective  to  drop  out  of  sight,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  is  objectively  justified.  To  this 
universal  law  are  the  Celts  of  the  present  day,  Irish  and 
Cymri,  also  subjected.  And  indeed  to  me  personally, 
it  would  appear  that  with  the  Irish  and  the  Cymri — 
under  the  influence  of  the,  in  many  ways,  unsatisfying 
present — the  tendency  to  overrate  their  own  literary 
past  is  much  stronger  than  elsewhere.  I must  con- 


Letter  from  Professor  Zimmer. 
sequently  confess  that  I am  unable  to  ascribe  to  the 
Irish  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  absolutely 
high  value  which  at  the  present  day  is  accorded  to  it 
year  in,  year  out,  by  patriotic  Irishmen.  Further,  I 
find  it  unjust  of  the  Irish  that  they  continually  harp 
so  strongiy  upon  the  mass  of  Irish  literature  contained 
in  MSS.  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century.  This 
quantity  of  MSS.  does  all  honour  to  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  Irishmen  of  that  period,  but  yet  for  the 
appreciation  of  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present,  another  measure  must  be  employed. 

Furthermore,  this  is  to  be  remarked  : the  modern 
student  of  literature  who  has  cultivated  his  literary 
taste  by  a study  of  the  Antique,  that  is  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  as  well  as  by  a study  of  the  literatures 
of  the  Romanic  and  Germanic  peoples  which  are  in 
many  respects  only  a continuation  of  theirs,  will  upon 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  literature  produced 
during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Island-Celts  find  him- 
self at  first  unpleasantly  impressed  by  the  observation 
that  both  in  the  Irish  and  Cymric  literatures  there  is, 
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for  his  taste,  a disproportion  between  form  and 
matter.  In  those  sorts  of  literature  where  both  in 
Ireland  and  Wales  they  used  verse,  the  form  pre- 
dominates far  too  much  for  his  taste  over  the  matter, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand  in  the  texts  relating  to  the 
heroic  sagas  and  all  that  belongs  to  this  group,  he  gains 
the  impression,  remembering  Homer,  Virgil,  the 
Nibelungenlied,  or  Beowulf,  that  the  prose  of  the  Irish 
and  Cymric  does  not  clothe  the  matter  with  a garment 
that  is  its  suitable  match. 

For  the  student,  however,  whose  mind  does  not 
remain  thoughtlessly  fixed  on  the  surface,  the  fact 
soon  reveals  itself  that  in  this  literary  form  used  by  the 
Island  Celts  in  epic  matter,  we  have  before  us 
an  important  stage  in  Indo-European  culture- 
development,  which  has  its  parallels  in  the  oldest 
Indian  and  the  oldest  Iranian  literatures ; and 
then  when  one  reads  oneself  into  the  older  texts  of  the 
Irish  saga,  which  are  in  the  subject-matter  in  many 
respects  highly  interesting  and  valuable,  one  soon 
remarks  that  although  the  external  form  is  prose,  yet 
a language  and  representation  of  poetical  power  and  of 
poetic  intuition  is  there.  A translation  of  these 
texts  into  German,  French,  or  English  prose  can  only 
render  the  subject-matter,  but  it  obscures  and  blots 
out  most  completely  the  poetic  form.  In  order  to  grasp 
this,  one  must  read  the  texts  in  the  original. 

As  you  see,  then,  I am  not  by  any  means  placing 
myself  in  an  attitude  of  blind  admiration  before  the  Irish 
literature  of  the  middle  ages,  but  I believe,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  all  I have  said,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  lose  many  words  over  such  a criticism 
of  Irish  literature  as  Professor  Mahaffy  has  delivered 
himself  of.  If  Professor  Mahaffy  really  gives  it 
as  his  judgment  that  Irish  literature  in  its  bulk 
possesses  only  texts  which  are  “ either  religious,  or 
silly,  or  indecent,”  then  such  a judgment  is,  for  every- 
one who  is  practically  familiar  with  the  literature, 
beneath  any'  criticism.  Its  own  very  lack  of  moderation 
condemns  it.  The  desire  to  repel  such  an  assertion 
would  be  doing  it  undeserved  honour.  You 
will,  perhaps,  most  easily  console  yourself  over 
Professor  Mahaffv’s  judgment,  when  I relate  to  you 
how  something  over  a hundred  years  ago  a much  more 
remarkable  man  judged  our  German  literature  of  the. 
12th-14th  centuries.  About  the  year  1750,  people 
began  in  Germany  to  turn  away  from  Frenchinessand 
French  tastes,  and  to  turn  themselves  towards  our 
German  literature,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  after  an 
•oblivion  of  hundreds  of  years  to  bring  the  old  texts 
once  more  to  the  light.  As  a consequence  of  these 
efforts,  the  master  of  a gymnasium  in  Berlin  published, 
in  1782.  a “Collection  of  German  Poems  of  the  12th, 
13th  and  14th  Centuries.”  He  sent  the  first  volume,  in 
which  was  contained  the  Nibelungenlied,  to  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  received  from  him  a letter 
-of  thanks,  which  ran  : “ You  judge  the  poems  of  the 
12th,  bSth,  and  14th  centuries  far  too  favourably.  In 
my  opinion  such  things  are  not  worth  a single  charge 
of  powder,  and  never  deserved  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
dust  of  oblivion.  1,  at  least,  would  never  permit  such 
pitiable  stuff  amongst  my  collection  of  books,  but  I 
would  fling  it  out."  This  letter  is  dated  Potsdam, 
•the  22nd  of  February,  1784,  and  the  original  is  nowin 


the  library  of  Zurich,  under  a glass  case.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  King,  who  by  his 
actions  in  the  last  century  did  more  than  anyone  else 
for  the  awakening  of  German  national  feeling,  but  who 
in  his  literary  tastes  was  still  only  on  a level  with  the 
French  culture  of  the  day.  For  over  the  last  thirty 
years  that  “ pitiable  stuff”  has  been  read  in  the  upper 
classes  of  German  Gymnasiums,  and  in  all  the  German- 
speaking universities  professorial  chairs  have  been 
established  for  its  study.  Tempora  mutantur. 

With  regard  to  the  Irish  language  as  a subject  of 
instruction  in  the  Intermediate  education  system  in 
Ireland,  I know  of  no  other  modern  language  which, 
regarded  purely  as  a language,  possesses  a higher  edu- 
cational value  than  modern  Irish  for  a boy  who  knows 
English.  Practically,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  literature,  a knowledge  of  French  and  German 
to  him,  outside  of  Ireland,  would  be  certainly  more 
valuable  ; but  for  thorough  education  and  schooling 
of  the  mind  (i.e.  of  the  intellect)  Irish  stands  at  the 
very  least  on  a level  with  the  two  above-named  lan- 
guages ; in  fact  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  them, 
because  it  is  more  characteristic,  and  consequently 
gives  more  matter  for  thought.  Through  the  pheno- 
mena of  aspiration  and  eclipsis  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
languages,  which  continue  some  of  the  primeval  phe- 
nomena of  Indo-European  speech,  phenomena  which 
are  now,  all  but  a few  fragmentary  remains,  lost  in  the 
other  Indo-European  tongues,  Irish  opens  up  to  the 
growing  youth  who  is  to  be  educated  to  think,  new 
and  highly  instructive  linguistic  points  oi  view.  That 
dependence  of  the  pronunciation  of  a consonant  upon 
the  vowel  which  still  follows  it,  or  once  did  follow  it, 
which  is  so  very  marked  a feature  in  Irish,  can,  in 
course  of  teaching,  be  made  a source  of  instruction 
and  illumination  for  the  phenomena  of  the  French, 
English,  and  German  languages.  For  these  reasons, 
and  for  many  others  to  be  drawn  from  declension  and 
conjugation,  I can  think  of  no  modern  language 
which,  for  an  Irish  boy  who  knows  English,  would  be 
more  educational  than  Irish,  if  it  be  rightly  taught  in 
Intermediate  instruction.  Further,  I should  think 
that  so  long  as  all  Irish  towns,  villages,  streams, 
rivers,  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plains,  remain 
un-rebaptized—  it  were  a thing  to  be  desired  for  every 
educated  man  who  passes  his  life  in  Ireland  to  under- 
stand at  least  some  Irish,  since,  without  this,  he  is 
unable  to  enter  into  any  inner  relationship  to  the 
country  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present.  A real 
furtherance  of  the  voluntary  study  of  Irish  in  the 
Intermediate  education  of  Ireland  is  quite  certainly 
calculated  to  gradually  promote  another  after-growth 
from  amongst  the  Irish  themselves  of  deeper  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  Celtic  languages,  even  as  such  effects 
of  it  are  already  visible  in  Wales. 

CC5  po  mo  cecropab-pa.  ^ab  mo  leibpgeul  sup, 
P5p,i'obap  ami  mo  feeanga  pern  6. 

(I.e.,  This  is  my  opinion.  Excuse  me  for  having 
written  it  m my  own  language.) 

Hlipe  le  me«p  mop,, 

Dr.  H.  Zimmer. 


(g.)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Professor  F.  York  Powell,  Begins  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Qxford. 


Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

9th  February,  1899. 

Dear  Dr.  Hyde, — The  matter  is  clear  to  me,  and 
for  these  reasons  I venture  to  write  to  you  though  I 
am  not  a skilled  Gaelic  scholar. 


First. — It  is  indubitable  that  it  is  a great  help  to 
children  to  be  bilingual.  We  find  it  so  in  Wales,  and 
I don’t  think  anyone  would  wish  or  try  to  hinder  the 
teaching  of  Welsh. 

Secondly. — It  is  not  true  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  finding  or  making  good  Readers.  There  is 
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^plenty  of  good  verse  and  there  is  no  lack  of  prose 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  neither  “ indecent  ” nor 
“ silly.”  We  had  no  good  “ Readers”  in  English  till 
quite  lately  it  must  be  remembered. 

Thirdly. — It  would  be  a thousand  pities  if  a wise 
and  reasonable  effort  to  bring  culture  to  the  childi-en 
through  their  mother  tongue  should  be  stopped  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a “ waste  of  time.”  The  discipline 
and  the  education  is  the  same  whether  a child  learns 
in  Gaelic  or  English.  We  want  it  to  learn  both,  and 
we  know  by  the  experience  of  the  past  that  a bi- 
lingual child  will  learn  English  better  and  more  readily, 
if  its  own  tongue  is  not  tabooed  in  the  early  years  of 
its  life. 

To  say  that  Irish  should  not  be  taught  or  allowed  in 
Irish  schools  is  a very  strong  and  very  unreasonable 
measure.  I do  not  understand  that  you  wish  to  enforce 
the  study  of  Irish  on  any  that  do  not  wish  to  learn  it, 
but  simply  to  have  it  allowed  as  a subject,  and  in  this 
I am  of  course  heartily  with  you. 

I need  not  tell  you  that  the  older  Irish  literature  has 
an  enormous  value  forhistorians  and  linguistic  students, 
and  its  study  has  been  largely  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  such  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
modern  spoken  Irish  properly  taught  in  the  face  of  the 
ill-judged  discouragement  (in  the  last  century)  of  Irish 
by  the  clergy,  a discouragement  that  led  to  great  and 
deplorable  destruction  of  Irish  MSS.  of  all  ages.  Tf 
the  teaching  of  Irish  as  a subject  were  permitted  and 
encouraged  as  it  should  be,  we  should  look  forward 
pretty  surely  to  getting  educated  men  who  would  care 
for  and  advance  the  study  of  their  country’s  literature 
and  culture  in  the  past,  a study  which  is  of  high  im- 
portance to  scholars  everywhere.  This  importance  is 
acknowledged  everywhere  out  of  Ireland.  Within  the 
last  few  months  two  important  periodicals  have  been 
founded  for  the  study  of  Celtic  literature  and  language 
— Zeitschrift  fur  Celtische  Philoloyie  and  Archiv  fur 
Celtische  Lexicographic.  Just  at  this  moment,  when 
things  Celtic  are  becoming  more  and  more  important 
in  the  field  of  Science,  it  would  be  pure  folly  to  try 
and  stop  up  a little  wicket-gate  through  which  a good 
deal  of  real  knowledge  (knowledge  that  if  lost  could 
never  be  replaced)  might  be  brought  into  this  field. 
We  study,  and  rightly  study,  the  manners,  customs, 
and  speech  of  foreign  peoples,  there  is  my  reason  for 
not  neglecting  such  a province  of  interest  as  Celtic 
Ireland,  even  to  day,  affords. 

I am  convinced  that  if  the  English  in  Ireland  and 
the  English  and  Scots  settlers  in  Ireland  had  chosen 
to  encourage  the  study  of  Irish,  they  would  have 


made  things,  politically  and  socially,  much  better  and 
easier.  There  is  still  time  to  do  much  in  this  direction 
if  the  Government  is  wise  and  shrewd. 

I am  not,  as  you  know,  a mystic  or  a believer  in 
“ Celtic  glamour,”  or  the  rubbish  (good-natured  fantas- 
tic rubbish,  but  still  rubbish  to  my  mind)  that  is  being 
talked  now  a good  deal,  and  I don’t  like  it  because  it 
is  based  upon  a lot  of  idle  theories  that  can’t  hold 
water  or  fire  or  any  other  decent  element,  and  I am 
not  writing  you  as  a politician  and  T have  no  “ row  to 
hoe.  ” It  is  as  a scholar  and  as  one  that  has  a practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  education  and  with  schools  and 
scboolwork,  that  I state  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a very  grave  and  very  retrograde  step  for 
the  Royal  Commission  to  try  and  do  away  with  the- 
study  of  Celtic  as  a school  subject.  It  is  a good  sub- 
ject, a useful  subject,  and  a subject  that,  far  from  being 
discouraged,  should  be  encouraged  by  any  who  really 
care  for  education  in  the  true  sense  in  Ireland. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter,  and  I hope  you 
will  do  so  if  you  think  it  likely  to  do  any  good. 

I will  ask  a friend  of  mine  here  who  is  one  of  those- 
who  have  studied  the  bilingual  question  in  Wales  to 
write  to  you.  His  words  should  at  least  command  re- 
spect. The  Basque  bilinguists  are  certainly  not  the 
least  forward  and  energetic  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Provencal,  Alsatian,  and  Breton  bilinguists  have  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  Frenchmen.  The  Scots-- 
Highlands  have  sent  us  many  of  our  best  adminis- 
trators, merchants,  men  of  leading.  The  bilinguality 
of  the  Jew  is  certainly  not  an  element  of  failure  or  a. 
hindrance  to  him. 

I don’t  understand  why  a man  like  Dr.  Mahaffy 
should  discourage  Irish  studies  when  lie  is,  rightly,  so- 
eager  that  every  scrap  of  Greek  should  be  minutely 
studied.  The  problems  to  which  advanced  Irish 
studies  bring  light  are  of  a highly  technical  and  scien- 
tific order,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  living  European 
tongue  that  we  may  expect  to  give  us  more  help  in 
elucidating  the  broken  history  of  the  Indo-European 
tongues  than  Celtic,  and  of  the  Celtic  tongues  especially 
the  Irish. 

I write  in  haste.  I wish  there  was  time  for  me  to 
write  more  briefly  and  more  incisively,  but  I hope  I 
have  made  my  opinion  plain. 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  York  Powell, 

Regius  Prof.  Mod.  Hist.  Univ.  Oxford. 


(/(.)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Professor  Kuso  Meyer. 


57,  Hope-street. 

Liverpool, 

Jan.  24,  1899. 

Dear  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde, — You  can  hai-dly  ex- 
pect me  to  take  seriously  the  extraordinary  paradox 
of  Professor  Maliafl'y.  Tt  reminds  me  of  the  recent 
utterance  of  a Catholic  Lord  Rector  of  a Scottish 
University  that  a Chair  in  French  was  unnecessary  as 
there  was  no  French  literature. 

However,  the  statement  was  made,  you  tell  me, 
by  the  learned  Professor  before-  a Viceregal  Com- 
mission on  Education,  and  on  the  authority  of 
two  unnamed  Irish  scholars.  If  Professor  Mahaffy  j 


instead  of  taking  the  opinion  of  two  such  men,  had 
applied  to  his  friend  Whitley  Stokes,  or  to  any  of 
those  Irish  scholars  whose  learning  and  judgment  are 
above  question,  he  would  have  heard,  I am  sure,  that 
Irish  literature  is  a marvellous  manifestation  of  the 
human  spirit  and,  in  its  form  and  genius,  in  prose 
and  in  pioetry,  is  a true  and  unique  literature. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  Irish  language  and 
literature  in  a programme  of  Intermediate  education 
in  Ireland,  I can  but  say  : — 

(1.)  To  refrain  from  teaching  it  to  Irish 
youths,  who  talk  it  as  their  mother  tongue,  I 
must  regard  as  a grotesque  educational  blunder. 

(2.)  The  Irish  language,  well  taught,  I regard 
as  a first-rate  means  of  mental  training. 
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(3.)  Wliy  deprive  in  tlieir  education  for  life, 
and  all  it  means,  the  youth  of  Ireland  of  such 
intimate  touch  with  the  literature  of  their  past 
as  they  ean  thus  acquire  1 

(4.)  What  material  will  ycu  provide  for  your 
university  professors  of  Celtic  studies,  if  you 
freeze  the  fountain  at  the  spring  1 

In  answer  to  those  who  assert  that  modern  Gaelic 
as  a degenerate  daughter  of  old  Irish,  of  the  nature  ot 
a.  corrupt  jargon  rather  than  of  a language,  1 should 
like  to  point  out  that  this  erroneous  view,  so  far  as  it 
has  any  rational  basis,  is  founded  on  the  exploded 
theory  of  “ phonetic  decay”  taught  in  philological 
text-books  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  English  loan  words,  which  are  naturally 
•employed  by  Irish  speakers  in  colloquial  language, 
may  also  have  helped  to  confirm  such  a mistaken 


It  is  clearly  wrong  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  Section  A. 
the  character  and  nature  of  a language  from  its  con-  — 
versational  use  alone.  As  used  by  educated  speakers 
and  writers,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  oral  and  written 
literature  of  Ireland,  the  modern  Gaelic  language  is 
a natural  and  healthy  development  of  the  old  Irish, 
remarkable  alike  for  the  raciness  and  wealth  of  its 
vocabulary  and  for  its  idiomatic  construction.  It 
affords,  therefore,  an  excellent  means  ot  iinguistic 
training. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  endeavour  to 
combat  such  false  and  ignorant  charges  against  a 
literature  to  the  study  of  which  I have  devoted  my 
life, 

lam, 

Yours  sincerely, 

ELuno  Meyer. 


(i.)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Professor  Holg'er  Pedersen,  of  Copenhagen. 


Svanemosegardsvej,  II.,  iii., 
Copenhagen  V., 

30th  January,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  ask  me  my  opinion  as  to  the 
importance  or  non-importance  of  teaching  Irish  chil- 
dren Irish,  I wish  to  state  that  the  teaching  of  Irish 
seems  to  me  to  be  imperiously  commanded  by  the 
simple  circumstance  that  one- third  of  Ireland  [in  area] 
is  still  Irish-speaking ; for  lrish-spealcing  children, 
•even  if  they  know  some  little  English,  cannot  acquire 
si  satisfactory  intellectual  and  moral  development,  if 
they  are  not  taught  to  read  and  write  their  mother 
tongue.  The  neglecting  of  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
pupils  is  always  and  everywhere  a barbarity  and  an 
injustice  that  should  not  be  allowed  in  our  century. 

You  ask  me  if  I approve  of  the  opinion  of  a certain 
gentleman  who  declares  that  he  is  told  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  an  old  text-book  in  Irish  which  is  not 
either  religious  or  silly  or  indecent.  I am  glad  to  say 
that  I do  not  approve  of  that  opinion.  The  old  Irish 
literature  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  far  superior 
to  most  other  mediaeval  literatures  of  Europe.  If  any- 
body takes  a pleasure  in  terming  this  literature  silly,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  term  has  been  applied 


even  to  the  national  literature  of  other  countries,  and  has 
been  refuted  afterwards  by  this  literature  exercising 
the  most  wholesome  and  regenerating  influence  on  the 
modern  poesy  of  these  nations.  So,  for  instance,  has 
been  the  lot  of  the  Danish  medieval  songs. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  is  anxious  to  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  study  of  their  own  language 
and  literature.  The  only  exception  might  be  Turkey . 
Now  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  the  elementary  education  and  the 
learned  studies.  To  advocate  the  abolition  of  Irish 
teaching  might,  therefore,  be  the  same  as  proposing 
that  Ireland  should  altogether  leave  the  study  of  her 
own  nationality  to  the  Continental  scholars,  who  al- 
ways will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  unmatched  im- 
portance of  the  Irish  language. 

The  opinion  of  the  gentleman  mentioned  above  may 
be  excused  by  some  one-sidedness  of  his  mind.  But  to 
repeat  and  approve  of  this  opinion  would  be,  indeed, 
silly  and  indecent,  though,  I must  admit,  not  re- 
ligious. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Holger  Pedersen. 


(j.)  Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Miss  Eleanor  Hull. 


20,  Arundel  Gardens, 

London,  W., 

February  8th,  1899. 

Dear  Dr.  Hyde,— I am  glacl  to  hear  that  you  are 
giving  evidence  before  the  Intermediate  Education 
Commissioners,  and  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  rebutting  some  of  the  ignorant  and  unscholarly 
statements  made  by  other  witnesses  on  the  subject  of 
the  value  of  the  Irish  language  and  literature.  \Y  hen, 
a short  time  ago,  the  members  of  the  Erench  Academy, 
were  asked,  through  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post, 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  chief  English  poets  and  writers,  a large  number 
of  them  replied  that  their  opinion  was  valueless  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  English,  which  obliged  them  to 


read  English  literature  in  translations.  It  is  a pity 
that  a similar  modesty  does  not  restrain  our  own 
savants  when  called  upon  for  an  opinion  on  a subject 
to  which  they  have  given  neither  thought  nor  study, 
and  upon  which  their  ignorance  of  the  Irish  tongue 
precludes  them  from  forming  an  enlightened  opinion. 
I understand  that  Professor  MahafFy  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  called  to  give  evidence.  It  is  certainly  an 
unusual  course  to  take  evidence  upon  the  value  of  any 
language  or  literature  from  one  who  does  not  know 
the  language,  and  who  therefore  has  not  read  tiie 
literature.  We  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  Dr. 
Mahaffy  whose  prejudices  in  this  matter  are  well- 
known,  has  even,  like  the  French  Academicians,  read 
translations  of  the  literature  he  presumes  to  condemn. 
His  statement  that  it  was  “ silly  and  indecent  ” could 
only  have  been  made  in  reliance  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  and  their  incapacity  to  check  the  truth  or 
K 2 
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Sectiox  A.,  error  of  his  opinion ; but  this  is  not  an  enviable  posi- 
— ' tion  for  a scholar  to  take  up.  The  harm  done  by 
such  reckless  and  false  assertions  extends  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  question  immediately  under  dis- 
cussion; they  leave  an  embittered  feeling  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  heal,  and  they  damage  a study,  the  effect 
of  which  at  the  present  moment  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  marks  of  intellectual  awakening  that  our 
age  and  country  has  seen. 

I understand  that  one  of  the  points  on  which  you 
will  give  evidence  is  the  value  of  the  language  as  a 
course  of  study  for  students,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Edward 
Gwynn’s  opinion  that  it  was  “worthless”  for  this 
purpose. 

Now,  the  objects  with  which  the  study  of  any 
language  may  be  entered  upon  seem  to  be  three — (1) 
Its  commercial  and  practical  usefulness ; (2)  its  value 
as  a logical  training  of  the  mind  ; and  (3)  its  capability 
of  providing  a fresh  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
ideas. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  in  which  the  choice 
practically  lies  between  the  study  of  Irish  and  the 
study  of  French  or  German  (Latin  would  probably 
be  acquired  in  either  case),  I should  say  that  if  a 
knowledge  of  a modern  European  tongue  were  re- 
quired by  a student  to  fit  him  for  his  future  career, 
and  if  he  have  the  opportunity  of  mastering  such  a 
language  thoroughly  by  residence  abroad,  he  had 
better  learn  the  language  he  will  most  i-equire.  But 
unless  he  has  this  inducement  and  these  opportunities 
of  perfecting  his  knowledge,  he  will  probably  gain  far 
more  by  the  study  of  Irish  than  by  thestudy  of  any  other 
living  language.  The  educational  value  of  a language 
depends  entirely  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
technicalities  of  the  tongue  are  mastered.  I cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  study  can  be  less  truly  educational  than 
the  imperfect  smattering  of-  French  or  German  with 
which  the  large  majority  of  youths  and  girls  taught 
at  home  retire  from  their  studies.  How  many  of 
them  can  write  an  idiomatic  French  or  German  busi- 
ness letter  1 How  many  can  hold  an  intelligible  con- 
versation in  the  tongue  they  have  spent  so  many 
years  in  acquiring  1 How  many  can  even  read  with 
ease  a modern  French  or  German  novel  1 Hardly  one 
in  a hundred  of  the  students  who  pass  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  perhaps.  This  arises  neither 
from  the  stupidity  of  pupils  or  examiners,  but  from 
the  impossibility  of  completely  mastering  the  idiom  of 
a foreign  tongue  apart  from  association  with  the 
people  who  speak  it.  The  idiom  of  a language  can 
only  be  learned  and  applied  in  conversation ; its  genius 
can  only  be  grasped  by  mingling  with  the  people,  to 
whom  it  is  the  natural  and  native  mode  of  ' thought 
and  expi'ession.  In  learning  Irish  the  students  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  study  the  written  and  the 
spoken  tongue  side  by  side.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  at  least,  he  can  still  practise  himself  by  word  of 
mouth  in  the  language  he  is  acquiring  by  means  of 
books ; and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  natural  lie  of  the 
voice  and  tone,  and  the  natural  sympathy  which 
draws  an  Irish  student  towards  the  idiom  of  his  native 
tongue,  enables  him  to  gain  a mastery  over  the  lan- 
guage with  great  rapidity  and  correctness.  He  has  it 
at  command  in  a far  shorter  time  than  that  in  which 
he  would  be  able  to  use  with  the  same  familiarity  any 
other  tongue. 

I do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
the  language  is  worthless  as  a training  for  the 
mind,  nor  have  I,  on  inquiry,  found  any  other  linguist 
who  has  studied  Iiish  in  addition  to  classical  and 
other  modern  tongues  who  can  explain  the  state- 
ment. The  Irish  grammars  are,  we  all  admit, 
capable  of  improvement,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  im- 
proved as  the  demand  requires  it,  but  the  language 
itself  seems  to  me  to  afford  quite  as  good  a mental 
training  as  any  modei’n  tongue  with  which  I am 
acquainted.  It  is  a highly  inflected  language,  form- 
ing its  cases  by  regular  internal  and  external  change 
for  both  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns;  certain 
interesting  forms,  such  as  the  so-called  “preposi- 


tional pronouns”  (compounds  of  the  preposition  with 
the  pronoun)  and  the  synthetic  form  of  the  verb  (in 
■which  the  persons  are  expressed  by  inflections  or 
terminations) — which  do  not  exist  or  have  dis- 
appeai-ed  in  English,  are  retained  in  Irish,  and  give 
its  study  a special  interest.  AH  these  things  you 
know  far  better  than  I do.  I may  say  that,  per- 
sonally, the  study  of  Irish  exercises  over  me  a 
fascination  which  I have  never  experienced  in 
learning  any  other  modern  tongue,  and  I find  that 
it  has  the  same  immense  interest  for  our  students 
here.  I have  never  seen  anything  to  compare  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  with  which  the  study 
of  the  language  has  been  taken  up.  It  appears  to 
exercise  both  an  intellectual  and  a moral  influence 
over  the  students.  Many  of  them  ai’e  young  men 
engaged  all  day  in  various  public  offices,  and  young 
women  employed  in  the  General  Post  Office.  Yet, 
after  a hard  day’s  work,  they  meet  together  to 
study  the  language  with  an  energy  and  perseverance 
which  I have  never  seen  applied  to  any  other  intel- 
lectual pui-suit,  while  in  their  holidays  they  find  a 
new  and  healthful  field  of  recreation  in  gathering  the 
folk-loro  and  songs,  and  studying  the  antiquities  of 
their  own  pai’ts  of  the  country.  Surely  every- pos- 
sible facility'  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  such 
rational  and  wholesome  recreations  and  pursuits. 

That  all  these  students  should  become  scholars 
of  the  older  tongue  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  ; 
such  extended  studies  require  leisure  and  long 
continued  application.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
pursuing  their  studies  further,  and  are  making  them 
]i Tactically  useful  in  the  compilation  of  dictionaries, 
the  collection  of  MSS.,  and  the  dissemination  of 
healthy'  Irish  literature  to  counteract  the  debasing 
influence  of  the  cheap  and  unwholesome  English 
sensational  fiction  that  is  circulated  among  the 
peasant  classes  in  Ireland. 

But  to  me  the  strongest  argument  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  tongue  is  the  fact  that  in  their  own 
tongue  alone  can  the  higher  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  the  people  find  a suitable  channel  of  expression. 
The  natural  genius  of  the  people  can  flow  freely  only 
through  their  own  vernacular.  The  Irish  character 
is  highly  poetic  and  imaginative,  and  the  expression 
of  strong  feeling  is  conveyed  by  means  of  very  delicate 
and  subtle  similes  which  cannot  be  expressed  at  all 
in  English,  but  for  which  the  Irish  tongue  seems  to  be 
specially  fitted.  See  what  a number  of  very  lovely 
poems  have  been  written  within  quite  x’ecent  times  by 
peasants  in  their  own  language,  which  would  certainly' 
never  have  been  composed  in  any  foreign  tongue. 
Your  own  inimitable  collection  of  the  “ Love  Songs  of 
Connacht,"  and  Dr.  Sigerson’s  fine  translations  in  the 
“ Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,"  put  it  into  the  power 
of  English  readers  to  judge  of  this  for  themselves. 
The  composer  of  the  “ Fair  Hills  of  Eir6  ” was  a poor 
exile  living  at  Hamburg  during  the  Penal  regime, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  penal  laws  against  education, 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  classic  tongues  ; the  im- 
passioned and  elevated  poem,-  “Love’s  Despair,”  was 
written  by  a young  farmer  in  County  Cork  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present,  century'.  The  larger  number  of 
those  later  poems  are  written  by  quite  poor  people,  and 
your  own  collection  has  been  gathered  from  peasants 
in  the  humblest  station.  Yet  these  are  gems  of  poetry 
which  would  i-ank  high  in  any  collection  of  European 
lyrics.  I have  seen  no  English  lyrics  of  recent  years 
that  can  appi-oach  them  in  grace  and  tenderness,  and 
in  lovely  melody.  Surely  the  language  that  inspires 
and  expresses  thoughts  like  these  should  be  encouraged 
by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the  State  or  of  private 
individuals.  Shall  we  force  the  Irish  youth  to  adopt 
the  mental  pabulum  of  our  London  clerks’  “ Scraps  ” 
and  “ Ally  Sloper,”  instead  of  feeding  their  imagina- 
tion upon  the  old  tales  of  their  own  tongue,  which 
hearing  (as  a Scotch  Gael  recently  has  said  of  the 
similar  West  Highland  tales),  “ Old  men  take  off  their 
caps  for  reverence.”  Shall  we  take  from  them  the 
power,  not  only  of  reading*  but  of  creating  a worthy 
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Irish  literature,  and  give  them  instead  the  English 
news  sheet  and  English  cheap  sensational  fiction  ? If 
we  want  to  retain  the  simple  virtues,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  retain  the  old  tongue. 

I hope  you  will  remind  the  Commissioners  that 
Welsh  has  been  placed  as  one  of  the  optional  or  alter- 
native subjects  upon  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tion list.  Some  such  reasons  as  the  above  must  have 
weighed  with  the  examiners  in  retaining  a tongue 
th  it  occupies  a similar  position  to  that  of  Irish. 

Any  unbiassed  man  will  see  that  to  attempt  to  sum 
up  the  whole  literature  of  any  country  in  two  or 
even  three  adjectives,  as  Dr.  Mahaffy  appears  to  have 
done,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.  It  is  still  more 
absurd  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  the  literature 
extends  over  a space  of  twelve  centuries,  including 
every  variety  of  style  and  subject. 

There  are,  I believe,  in  the  later  or  decadent  period 
of  Irish  literature  a few  satires  and  poems  that  might 
be  called  “indecent.”  They  are  of  a strong 
Rabelaisian  cast.  A distinguished  Irish  scholar  is 
my  authority  for  this  statement,  and  one  or  two  of  these 
have  I believe  been  transcribed  and  edited,  though  I have 
notmyself  met  with  them.  Buttheolder  literature — say 
from  the  8th  to  the  16th  centuries — apart  from  a few 
naturalistic  expressions  and  a simpler  and  plainer  mode 
of  regarding  natural  functions  than  modern  taste 
allows,  and  a few  legends  of  anthropological  interest, 
is  astonishing  in  the  purity  and  elevation  of  its  tone. 
The  early  romance  of  Ireland  cannot  fail  to  inculcate 
the  highest  ideals  of  honour,  generosity,  and  manliness. 
They  cannot  fail  to  imbue  the  mind  of  anyone  who 
studies  them  with  lofty  and  generous  thoughts, 
and  the  true  chivalry  of  a man  of  honour. 
This  is  not  my  own  opinion  alone ; it  is  the 
opinion  of  a scholar  whose  wide  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland  gives  his  word 
the  weight  of  authority.  French  literature  is  not 
condemned  en  bloc  because  Rabelais  wrote  satires 


unsuited  to  general  reading  ; or  English  literature,  be-  section  A., 
cause  the  Elizabethan  playwrights  and  the  Restora-  — 
tion  dramatists  wrote  plays  that  we  would  not  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  young.  All  old  literatures  con- 
tain passages  of  doubtful  tendency,  not  excluding 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  or  even  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Shakespeare  is  not  faultless  in  this  particular. 

In  looking  over  the  books  suggested  for  the  reading  of 
Intermediate  and  university  students,  I cannot 
imagine  to  which  of  them  exception  could  be  taken. 

They  include  romance,  history,  and  law'.  Of  the 
romance  we  have  spoken ; the  history  of  Ireland  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
in  determining  such  questions,  still  unsettled,  as  that 
of  race  distribution,  besides  the  intrinsic  interest 
which  the  history  of  Ireland  must  always  have  for 
her  own  sons  and  daughters.  The  importance  of  the 
Brehon  Laws  may  be  gathered  from  the  large  place 
o-iven  to  their  consideration  (fully  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  book)  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  his  “ Early 
History  of  Institutions.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  decency  all  these  books 
are  immaculate. 

There  is  at  present  some  difficulty  in  naming  suit- 
able books  for  the  study  of  young  people,  owing  to 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  more  modern 
literature  which  has  been  published  in  an  accessible 
form.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  recently 
established  Irish  Text  Society  to  supply  suitable 
books  for  students,  and  we  feel  that  the  contemplated 
publication  of  a complete  edition  of  Keating’s 
« History  of  Ireland,”  and  of  other  works  of  import- 
ance of  a comparatively  recent  date  (so  far  as  the 
language  is  concerned),  will  facilitate  the  labours  of 
the  Board. 

I remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Eleanor  Hull. 


(2.) 


Hbmobandum  put  in  by  Doogias  Hyde,  ie.d,  to  supplement  Ms  Evidence. 


I desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  allowing  me  to  supplement  my  oral 
evidence  by  a written  statement.  I asked  leave  to 
do  this  because  a witness  at  the  very  close  of  the 
sittings  for  oral  evidence  addressed  himself  to  cer- 
tain points,  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  language, 
which  the  evidence  of  the  Gaelic  League  had  not 
touched,  and  this  rendered  it  necessary  for  it  to 
supplement  its  evidence  by  dealing  with  the  points 
thus  raised.  These  are  principally  the  alleged  un- 
settled state  of  the  modem  Irish  language  and 
grammar,  some  points  concerning  the  modem  Irish 
literature,  aud  the  reiteration  of  the  charge  of  in- 
decency, which  was  the  only  one  upon  which  the 
evidence  of  the  Gaelic  League  had  already  touched. 

Before  answering  objections  in  detail,  I wish  to 
make  it  clear  what  it  is  that  the  Gaelic  League 
desires  to  see  placed  upon  the  Intermediate  pro- 
gramme. It  does  not  desire  a study  of  old  Irish. 
It,  desires  a study  of  the  Irish  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. What-  is  that  Old  Irish  whose  exquisite  in- 
flexional system  has  excited  the  warm  admiration 
of  nearly  every  philologist  in  Europe,  and  caused 
more  than  one  to  say  that  for  philological  purposes 
it  ranks  near  to  Sanscrit?  The  answer  is— it  is  the 
language  of  the  pre-Danish  period  the  language  of 
the  early  missionaries  who  evangelized  and  taught 
so  large  a portion  of  the  Continent.  But  this  ex- 
quisite language  practically  perished  during  the 
cataclysm  of  the  Danish  wars.  There  remains  not 


now  one  single  book  written  in  it.  All  have 
perished,  and  the  literature  that  was  written  in  it 
has,  so  far  as  it  has  survived,  come  down  to  us  in 
Middle  Irish  transcripts.  The  surviving  remnants 
of  it,  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  gram- 
marians and  philologists,  are  mostly  glosses  written 
in  the  margin  of  Latin  books  preserved  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  some  pages  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  A 
German  estimates  that  the  surviving  Irish  literature 
written  prior  to  the  year  1600  would  fill  a thousand 
octavo  yolumes.  If,  they  would,  then  the  whole  of 
what  survives  of  Ola  Irish  would  not  run  into  two, 
and  it  possesses  no  interest  as  literature.  Besides 
this,  Old  Irish  is  abnormally  difficult,  and  is  not 
only  infinitely  beyond  the  powers  of  a school  boy, 
but  beyond  those  of  any  except  a determined  philolo- 
gist, for  whom  alone  it  possesses  interest;  therefore 
all  talk  of  teaching  it  in  schools  is  absolutely  idle, 
and  the  Gaelic  League  fully  agrees  with  the  evi- 
dence given  that  this  is  a university  subject,  and 
even  in  a university  a subject  only  for  one  in  a 
thousand.  It  quite  understands  the  objection  to 
approaching  the  beautiful  pre-Danish  language 
through  the  medium  of  the  modem  one,  just  as  it 
understands  how  a scholar  of  the  Latin-speaking 
races  could  read  himself  into  the  forms  and  spirit  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  all  the  better  for  not  having  his  atten- 
tion distracted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  corrupt 
forms  of  many  words  in  modem  English.  But  if 
such  a scholar  began  on  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  inten- 
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Section  .4.,  tion  through  it,  o£  becoming  acquainted  with  Eng- 
■B5'  lisli  literature,  and  working  with  advantage  down 

the  line,  the  Gaelic  League  would  hold  he  was 
a fool ; believing  that  not  one  would  become  ac- 
quainted with  English  literature  in  this  way  to  the 
hundred  who  become  acquainted  with  it  by  starting 
on  the  language  of  this  century.  Of  the  998  re- 
maining volumes — to  adopt  the  German’s  calcula- 
tion— only  the  small  percentage  that  are  in  the 
oldest  form  of  Middle  Irish  could  profitably  be 
approached  from  the  Old  Irish  side,  while  the 
great  bulk  could  be  approached  from  Modern  Irish, 
as  Chaucer  is  from  Modern  English,  and  many  of 
the  later  ones  would  be  little  more  difficult  to  one 
who  knew  Modern  Irish  than  Spenser  would  be  to 
one  who  has  learned  Modern  English.  Then  there 
is  tiie  language  of  the  last  300  years,  the  lan- 
guage of  generations  of  poets  and  tran- 
scribers, the  language  that  was  spoken  up  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin,  and  taught  and  written  in  almost 
every  hedge  school  a hundred  years  ago,  and  is  to- 
day taught  and  written  in  every  one  of  the  seventy 
or  eighty  branches  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  Ireland, 
and  that  is  the  language  which  we  want  to  see 
taught  in  the  Intermediate  course.  We  desire  to 
see  modern  books  by  modern  writers  in  the  first  two 
grades,  and -to  progress  to  classics  like  Keating  or 
to  modernized  editions  of  the  Saga®  in  the  third  and 
:fourth.  I shall  now  take  the  objections  against  this 
language  and  literature  in  their  order. 

The  first  is,  the  alleged  unsettled  state  of  the  lan- 
.guage  and  grammar.  Strong  statements  have  been 
made  about  this,  and  an  apparently  strong  case  has 
been  made  out,  but  a moment’s  consideration  will 
show  that  not  one  single  point  has  been  brought  for- 
ward against  the  Irish  language  and  grammar,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  which  might  not  be  urged  with 
as  much,  or  even  much  greater  force,  against  the 
English  language  and  grammar  also.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  for  anyone  who  condescends  to  be  a special 
pleader  to  make  out  an  apparently  specious  case 
against  any  language.  “ There  are  numerous 
patois,”  we  are  told,  “ there  is  no  standard 
- of  speech  absolutely  accepted  by  everybody.”  With 
a great  deal  more  justice  the  Gaelic  League  might 
allege  that — even  excluding  Scotland  altogether — the 
English-speaking  people  inside  England  itself,  speak 
not  two,  but  many  different  patois.  I have  heard 
people  speaking  in  Yorkshire  who  would  have  been 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  an  American,  an 
Australian,  an  Irishman,  or  a Londoner.  I have 
hoard  others  using  the  west-country  dialect,  which 
flourishes  with  slight  variations  in  Devonshire,  East 
■Cornwall,  and  parts  of  Somerset,  and  I am  con- 
vinced that  no  Yorkshire  child  would  have  under- 
stood them.  There  is  no  dialectic  differ- 
ence in  Ireland  so  widespread  as  that  which 
makes  one-half  of  England  pronounce  words 
beginning  with  a vowel  or  with  the  letter 
h,  in  a manner  exactly  opposite  to  the  other 
half.  In  fact,  England  being  a larger  country  than 
Ireland,  the  differences  in  the  dialects  spoken  over 
its  area  are  far  and  away  greater  than  any  that  exist 
in  Ireland,  yet  who  would  advise  a foreigner  not  to 
study  English  for  that  reason?  Nobody  except 
seme  one  who  hated  the  English,  or  deliberately 
cast  round  for  reasons  against  learning  it. 

But  Irish  is  pronounced  differently  by  different 
people,  it  is  said.  This  may  be,  but  there  is  less 
uniformity  of  pronunciation  amongst  even  educated 
Englishmen,  and  that,  too,  of  the  very  commonest 
werds,  than  there  is  amongst  Irishmen  of  common 
Irish  words.  Lord  Byron  would  have  said,  “Let 
him  neether  sit  nor  lay,”  while  others  of  equal  fame 
and  name,  pronounce  “ let  him  nyiher  [or 
even  naytlier ] sit  nor  lie.”  Indeed,  in  my 
English  dictionary  (Funk  and  Wagnall,  1895) 
there  is  a list  of  close  upon  2,000  words 
whose  pronunciation  was  regarded  as  so  un- 
settled that  the  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of 
fifty-seven  of  the  foremost  English  scholars,  including 


Professor  Dowden,  could  not  decide  upon  the  right 
one,  so  that  these  words  are  given  in  a special 
appendix,  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  who  voted  for  each  different 
pronunciation  attached. 

But,  it  is  said,  there  is  in  Irish  no  definite  standard 
of  orthography.  This,  I am  afraid,  is  true  of  many 
languages.  It  is  not  twenty  years  since  we  saw  all 
governmental  Germany  spelling  one  way  and  all 
private  Germany  another.  Certainly,  the  ortho- 
graphy of  English  is  not  settled,  not  even  in  the 
universities.  What  Dr.  Dowden  makes  “ rhyme,” 
Dr.  Mahaffy  makes  “ rime.”  What  Dr.  Dowden 
writes  as  “ brooch,”  Goldwin  Smith  writes  “ broach.” 
What  Dr.  Dowden  writes  as  “ briar,”  “ cheque,” 
“ harbour,”  “ guild,”  “ enclose,”  “ fulness,”  “ fagot,” 
“ farther,”  a score  of  other  university  professors  of 
English  will  write  “ brier,  “ check,”  “ harbor,”  “ gild,” 
“ inclose,”  “ fullness,”  “ faggot,”  “ further,”  and  so 
on.  There  are  at  least  800  words  of  this  kind,  upon 
the  spelling  of  which  the  very  best  English  scholars 
differ  amongst  themselves.  Are  we  going  to  advise 
foreigners  not  to  learn  English  because  of  these 
differences  of  spelling  and  pronunciation,  or  pretend 
to  them  that  they  constitute  “serious  difficulties”? 
Certainly  we  are  not.  Again,  I would  observe  this, 
that  a great  deal  of  the  apparent  laxity  of  Irish 
spelling  is  illusory,  because  there  are  constantly  re- 
curring combinations  of  letters,  of  which  two  forms 
have  always  been  used  in  Irish,  even  by  the  same 
person  on  the  same  page,  as  ea  or  eu,  sc  or  sy  [as  in 
English  we  write  sceptic  or  skeptic]  nigh  or  aigh  at 
the  end  of  verbs,  and  as  or  us  at  the  end  of  nouns,  etc. 
Even  at  this  moment  the  same  person  will,  perhaps, 
use  both  of  these  combinations  in  the  same  word  cn 
the  same  page,  but  if — and  the  thing  is  even  now 
in  process  of  being  done — an  arrangement  were 
arrived  at  to  finally  adopt  one  set  of  forms,  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  apparent  irregularities  of  Irish 
spelling  would  disappear.  At  the  same  time,  I abso- 
lutely deny  that  they  constitute  any  stumbling- 
block  or  hindrance  whatsoever,  for  the  child  who 
could  not  learn  them  in  a few  hours  would  be  in- 
capable of  learning  anything. 

Of  a like  character  is  the  objection  that  a child 
from  the  West  or  the  South  would  have  “ difficulty 
in  understanding  a printed  text  written  in  language, 
let  us  say,  of  the  17th  century,  and  perhaps  not 
in  his  dialect."  I waive  here  the  fact  that  dialect  WcT- 
not  written  during  the  17th  century  at  all,  but 
I will  say  that  if  a German  child  were  made  to 
attack  a German  text  of  the  17th  century,  the 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  him,  and  if  you  set  an 
English  child  face  to  face  with  the  folio  edition  of 
Shakspere,  he  will  find  it  extremely  difficult.  The 
very  name  of  Shakspere  was,  in  his  own  day,  spelt 
in  three  different  ways.  The  variation  in  Irish  spell- 
ing during  the  last  three  centuries  is  not,  I should 
think,  at  all  as  great  as  that  between  the  folio 
Shakspere  and  the  modern  editions.  As  for  the 
assumption  that  the  writers  of  modem  Irish  do  not 
comprehend  the  exquisite  and  subtle  system  of  Irish 
orthography,  which  they  themselves  employ,  and 
which  their  forefathers  invented — I think  I had 
better  pass  it  by  in  silence.  It  never  emanated  from 
anyone  conversant  with  the  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage of  Ireland.  If  Irish  orthography  were  like 
English,  if,  for  instance,  a single  combination  cf 
letters  such  as  ougli  might  be  pronounced  in  any 
one  of  half  a dozen  different  ways,  then,  indeed,  we 
would  have  a difficulty  in  meeting  the  howl  raised 
against  our  barbarism.  But  as  our  system  of  or- 
thography is  unimpeachably  logical  and  ingenious, 
we  are  told,  in  absence  of  any  other  argument,  that 
we  do  not  understand  it  ourselves ! While  protesting 
against  this,  we  admit  of  course  that  it  is  true,  that,  as 
in  England,  the  sounds  of  certain  words  are,  amongst 
the  uneducated,  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  inference  sought  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is  most  erroneous.  The  inference  is  given  thus, 
‘ in  reading  some  children  would  have  a difficulty 
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because  possibly  it  would  not  be  in  their  dialect” — 
up  to  the  present  year  there  has  been  no  single 
book  examined  in,  which  is  even  bordering  on 
dialect — “ or  would  not  be  written  by  a man  who 
spoke  their  dialect” — no  good  Irish  speaker  speaks 
dialect  at  all — “ it  would  confuse  them,  and  the 
explanation  would  probably  be  misunderstood.” 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  If  it  means  any- 
thing except  an  attempt  to  convey  something  dis- 
paraging, it  points  to  what  has  never  occurred,  and 
I hope  never  shall  occur,  a viva,  voce  examination 
conducted  by  an  ignoramus. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  so  widely  do  the  Irish 
dialects  differ  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
print  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  “ Munster 
Irish.”  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a man  called, 
I think,  Keane,  published  in  the  Sixties,  a New 
Testament  which  purported  to  be  written  in  Mun- 
ster dialect,  though  I doubt  if  the  people  of  Munster 
understood  it  much  better  than  the  standard  edition 
of  O’Donnell,  published  in  1602.  But  the  fact  has 
absolutely  no  significance.  The  book;  published,  I 
believe,  by  a proselytising  agency,  has  had  no  influ- 
ence whatsoever,  no  more  than  the  unutterably  bad 
translations  of  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  other 
works  emanating  from  a like  source.  I doubt  if  one 
Irish  scholar  in  fifty  has  even  seen  it.  With  just 
as  much  truth  might  it  be  alleged  that  the  English 
people  do  not  understand  the  English  Bible,  because 
it  has  been  seriously  proposed  by  Mr.  Stead  and 
others — indeed,  I am  not  sure  that  the  design  has 
not  been  carried  out — to  translate  it  into  the  modern 
lingo  of  the  working  man.  The  Irish  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  older  than  the  English 
authorised  version  or  than  the  Douai  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  if  certain  words  and  forms  in  it 
have  grown  unfamiliar,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
but  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Inter- 
mediate education,  any  more  than  Dr.  MacHale’s 
Pentateuch,  which,  with  its  printer’s  errors,  is 
foreign  to  our  question. 

Certain  of  the  books  upon  the  Intermediate  course 
like  “ Deirdre  and  the  Children  of  Lir,”  are 
modem  versions  of  old  texts  -written  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  gradually  modified  by 
transcription,  as  generation  after  generation  re- 
wrote them  in  their  own  language — not  dialect — but 
in  the  literary  language  of  their  own  day.  In  these 
books,  certain  antique  forms  have  naturally  sur- 
vived, and  I understand  that  they,  too,  have  been 
made  a stumbling  stone  of  offence.  But  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  require  an 
extra  note  to  explain  them.  That  done,  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of,  any  more  than  one  might 
complain  of  meeting  the  Anglo-Saxon  symbol-verb 
“ weoran  ” masquerading  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
“ worth.” 

“ Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day.” 
An  English  student  might  just  as  well  complain  of 
this  and  the  scores  of  similar  survivals  to  be  found 
in  Spenser  and  in  Shakspere.  It  is,  of  course,  a fact 
— a parallel  one  is  incidental  to  all  literatures — that 
the  later  scribes  continually  mistook  and  mangled 
the  older  forms  which  they  had  themselves  ceased 
to  understand,  and  the  “ Book  of  Leinster,”  the 
beautiful  transcript  of  which,  by  O’Longan,  was 
seen  through  the  facsimile  process  for  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  by  Dr.  Robert  Atkinson,  affords 
abundant  evidence  that  this  process  was  in  full 
swing  800  years  ago.  But  corruptions  or  survivals, 
like  “ woe  worth  the  day,”  or,  “ in  other  plight  than 
forth  he  yode  returned  Lord  Marmion,”  could  only 
be  complained  of  if  the  books  containing  them  were 
edited  without  notes,  and  this  is  not  the  case  with 
a single  one  of  the  Irish  Intermediate  texts. 

There  has  also  been  a great  deal  said  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  Modern  Irish  grammar.  There  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen  grammars,  but  the  one  Inter- 
mediate students  uses  is  Dr.  Joyce’s.  The  best 
existing  grammar  is  O’Donovan’s,  but  it  is  not 


wholly  satisfying.  Philology  has  made  considerable  section 
strides  since  O’Donovan’s  day,  but  these  points  are  --E5' 
for  very  advanced  scholars.  So  far  as  Dr.  Joyce’s 
excellent  little  work  goes  it  is  concise,  definite,  clear, 
and  regular,  and  its  forms  are  those  followed  in 
speaking  and  writing  all  over  the  country.  If  the 
philological  progress  of  the  last  forty  years  has 
pointed  out  omissions  or  mistakes,  they  were  in 
separable  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  such 
things  are  for  the- very  advanced  student;  but  for 
Intermediate  students  Joyce's  Grammar,  pending  the 
production  of  something  more  perfect,  is  itself  so 
good,  that  were  it  superseded  by  an  actually  perfect 
one,  not  one  in  a thousand  children  would  recognize 
the  difference.  I believe  Dr.  Atkinson  stated  that 
questions  could  be  asked  upon  O’Donovan’s  Gram- 
mar, “ to  which  he  could  not  give  an  answer  at  all, 
either  yes  or  no,”  and  that  he  further  said  that  the 
difficulty  of  answering  the  questions  was  so  enor- 
mous that  it  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College;  that  the  difficulties  of  Irish  syn- 
tax were  too  great  for  children  of  14,  or  15,  to  at- 
tack, because  they  were  difficulties  rather  for  a meta- 
physician than  for  a child  to  solve.  This  style  of 
argument  is  as  delusive  as  it  is  unfair,  because  once 
an  inquirer  plunges  into  the  more  abstruse  points  of 
grammar  in  any  language,  he  is  bound  to  encounter 
difficulties.  The  grammarian  will  be  merged  in  the 
metaphysician,  and  he  will  find  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  points  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
answer  yes  or  no  with  certainty.  There  is  nothing 
to  which  a subtler  and  more  refined  logic  is  applied 
than  to  grammar.  But  Irish  grammar,  though  it 
contains  difficult  and  unsettled  points,  is  logic  and 
simplicity  itself  beside  the  intricacies  of  English 
grammar.  The  lengthy  work  on  points  of  English 
grammar,  by  Dr.  Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  called 
“ The  Queen’s  English,”  and  the  scathing  book  called 
the  “ Dean’s  English,”  in  which  it  was  answered,  will 
bo  in  the  recollection  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the 
controversy  which  followed  the  publication  of  these 
works,  we  find  the  leading  English  grammarians  en- 
gaged in  different  camps,  and  taking  different  views,, 
not  of  dozens,  but  of  hundreds  of  the  most  ordinary 
phrases,  as  “ it  is  me,”  or  “ it  is  I,”  etc.  But  it  is 
not  moot  points  of  intricate  grammar  upon  which 
an  examiner  asks  questions,  but  upon  the  broader, 
bolder,  and  more  vital  points  of  speech,  and  not  one 
single  question  has  been  asked  out  of  Joyce’s  gram 
mar  which  can  possibly  be  objected  to-  Because 
difficult  or  unsettled  points  exist  in  Irish,  as  in  other- 
grammars,  is  it  alleged  that  it  should  not  be  taught 
at  all?  In  my  opinion,  the  mistakes  in  O’Donovan 
are  trivial  compared  with  the  mass  of  errors  in 
Lindley  Murray.  No  child  on  the  Intermediate  has: 
been  asked  in  any  of  the  papers  I have  seen,  to  solve? 
any  metaphysical  difficulty,  or  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion more  difficult  than  Dr.  Joyce’s  little  hundred- 
page  grammar  contains. 

If  an  observer  comes  to  the  consideration  of  any 
subject  with  a preconceived  or  impossibly  high  ideal 
standard,  devoting  his  attention  to  all  that  falls  ' 
below  that  standard,  he  is  almost  sure  where  a whole 
broad  question  is  concerned,  to  carry  away  an  im- 
pression wholly  erroneous.  And  certainly  the  im- 
pression sought  to  be  produced  in  this  case,  that 
there  is  not  a regular  standard  Modem  Irish  lan- 
guage, written  and  spoken  in  almost  the  same  way 
by  all  educated  people,  is  one  peculiar  to  a par- 
ticular English  witness,  and  is  not  shared  with  him 
by  any  Irish  scholar — except,  possibly,  Mr.  Edward 
Gwynn — or  by  any  continental  scholar.  I would 
remark,  however,  that  while  their  individual 
opinions  must  be  treated  with  all  respect,  their  value 
is,  to  my  mind,  somewhat  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
modem  Irish-speaking  world,  do  not  subscribe  for 
the  monthly  journal  or  the  Irish  weekly  papers,  and 
have  never  once  attended  any  of  the  meetings  of 
Irish  speakers  held  i‘i  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  or  heard 
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specimens  of  Irish  song,  oratory,  or  debate,  nor 
have  they,  like  so  many  of  the  continental 
authorities,  purposely  resided  in  the  west  or  south 
of  Ireland  to  study  the  spoken  speech,  consequently 
on  matters  relating  to  the  modern  language  they 
are  naturally  and  inevitably  in  the  dark, 
and  their  views  are  riot  shared  by  the  men  who  are 
conversant  with  Modern  Irish,  and  have  learned  to 
speak  and  write  the  language,  which  they  have  not 
done.  One  of  the  foremost  living  authorities 
upon  the  ancient  Irish  language  and  literature  is  Dr. 
Kuno  Meyer,  Professor  of  the  Teutonic  languages  in 
the  University  of  Liverpool,  who  has  edited  many 
Irish  texts,  some  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
others  privately.  He  is,  I suppose,  one  of  the 
foreigners  to  whom  this  Commission  has  been  asked 
not  to  pay  the  slightest  attention,  but  he  is  no  more 
a foreigner  to  Ireland  than  he  who  gave  this  advice. 
He  writes  in  English,  and  he  knows  Ireland  per- 
fectly well  from  actual  observation,  and  from  fre- 
quent visits.  He  has  taught  Irish  classes  in  Liver- 
pool, he  has  rescued  poetry  and  folklore  from  the 
mouths  of  natives,  he  is  a constant  contributor  to  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  and  has  resided  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  to  master  the  spoken  language,  and  he  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it  and  with  our  school 
system.  He  is  at  present,  unfortunately,  in  the 
Madeiras,  so  that  I have  been  unable  to  procure  at 
first  hand  for  the  Commission  an  expression  of  his 
opinion  upon  the  points  raised ; but  immediately 
upon  his  reading  a newspaper  account  of  Dr.  Atkin- 
son’s evidence  he  expressed  his  strong  dissent  in  a 
letter  to  the  Dublin  Daily  Express  from  which  I 
beg  to  quote  the  following  passage : — 

“ The  truth  is  that  the  standard  of  speech  is  as 
well  defined  in  Modem  Irish  as  it  is  in  all  other  lan- 
guages that  have  had  a long  literary  development. 
The  writings  of  Keating,  the  versions  of  the  Bible, 
the  prose  and  poetry  contributed  to  the  Gaelic 
Journal — all  conform  to  one  and  the  same  standard, 
the  grammatical  rules  of  which  have  long  been  estab- 
lished. It  is  true  that  within  the  limits  of  these 
rules  a certain  amount  of  variety  is  possible,  a 
variety  which  is  mainly  based  on  dialectical  differ- 
ences. But  this  is  the  case  also  with  most  other 
languages,  e.g.,  my  native  German,  where  similar 
varieties  of  expression  will  at  once  betray  the  Saxon, 
the  Bavarian,  the  Suabdan,  etc.  Indeed,  as  is  but 
natural  in  the  case  of  a language  that  spreads  over 
a far  larger  area,  these  dialectical  differences  of  in- 
dividual writers  are  far  more  pronounced  in  German 
literature  than  in  Irish.  I may  mention  that  I have 
received  letters  written  in  Irish  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  which  the  standard  is  entirely  the  same, 
though  correctness  and  ease  of  expression  naturally 
vary  with  the  education  and  taste  of  the  writer.” 

Dr.  Christian  Stem,  of  Berlin,  joint  editor  with 
Kuno  Meyer  of  the  Zeitsclirift  f iir  Celtische  Philolo- 
pie,  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect  that  “Modern 
Irish  has,  upon  the  whole,  a firm  grammatical  form 
and  a regular  orthographical  system.”  Dr.  Holger 
Pedersen,  of  Copenhagen,  in  a letter,  a portion  of 
which  I desire  to  put  in  as  evidence,  while  admitting 
" that  in  the  contemporary  literary  Irish  there  is 
more  freedom  and  more  uncertainty  ” than  in  the 
great  literary  languages  of  Europe,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  appears  to  agree  with  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer.  A 
valuable  letter  upon  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Win- 
disch,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Leipzig,  I have  un- 
fortunately mislaid  and  am  unable  to  quote  from, 
but  in  general  terms  it  coincides  with  the  other 
.authorities  quoted.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to 
adduce  a mass  of  evidence  upon  the  essential  unifor- 
mity of  modem  Irish  literature,  but  not  to  weary 
the  Commission,  I will  confine  myself  to  one  single 
instance.  Dr.  Atkinson  was  good  enough  to 
mention  one  of  my  books  before  the  Commission. 
It  was  the  first  one  I ever  wrote,  and,  possibly,  the 
only  one  of  mine  he  had  ever  seen,  for  I sent  him 


a copy  of  it.  The  language  of  this  book,  he  appears 
to  think,  and  I believe  has  said,  is  an  invention  of 
my  own,  and  “ not  good  enough  for  a patois."  In 
this  he  is  quite  wrong.  This  book,  containing  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  pages  of  Irish  stories, 
appeared  just  ten  years  ago,  and  in  it  I simply  wrote 
the  ordinary  language  of  Connacht,  and  employed 
the  orthography  universally  observed  over  all  Ire- 
land. It  happened  that  the  late  Mr.  Cleaver,  of 
Dolgelly,  North  Wales,  distributed  a number-  of 
copies  of  this  book,  on  its  publication,  to  various 
schools  in  Ireland  where  the  masters  taught  Irish. 
He  afterwards  sent  me  some  of  the  letters  which 
he  received  from  the  teachers,  two  of  which,  from 
the  extremest  points  of  Munster,  the  furthest  pos- 
sible, geographically,  fi-om  myself,  I quote  here.  The 
first  is  a letter  from  John  Daly,  Vicarstown 
National  School,  Dingle,  County  Kerry,  written 
August  16,  1889:  — 

“ I distxibuted  the  books  to  all  the  students  of 
Irish,  and  I must  say  they  are  really  cherished  by 
young  and  old  throughout  the  school  district. 
Such  expression's  of  regret  for  not  being  able  to 
read  the  books  by  a few  old  people  who  have  never 
learned  to  read  the  Irish  language,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  hear-.  The  great  majority  of  the  folks 
in  this  school  distiict  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  You  would 
not  require  further  proof  of  this  fact  than  by  seeing 
how  they  go  from  village  to  village  asking  for  the 
loan  of  the  books.  In  fact,  they  are  seen  every- 
where in  the  fields  reading  them-  in  groups  of  no 
less  than  twenty  or  thirty  seated  together.  Every 
story  in  the  book  is  devoured  alike  by  young  and 
old,  who  are  always  reciting  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest.” 

The  second  letter  is  from  Michil  O’Follughadh, 
Mulahoma,  County  Waterford,  written  November, 
1889:  — 

“ Dr.  Hyde’s  book  is  now  far  and  wide  fx-om 
mountain  to  sea  here,  and  I am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
I have  made  inquiries  that  the  Irish  and  the  style 
of  expi-ession  are  so  familiar  that  the  people  would 
hardly  believe  but  that  the  gifted  author  was  not 
born  “ in  Ring  ’’  [in  the  County  Waterford].  “ I 
would  like  to  give  an  evening’s  reading  to  the  grown, 
people  from  this  book.  It  would  be  as  good  as  a 
play.  May  God  increase  Dr.  Hyde’s  (not  his 
English  or  classic)  Irish  intellectual  powers  (sic) 
in  bringing  out  more  charming  stories.” 

I quote  these  letters  unwillingly,  and  only  do  so 
because,  being  written  privately  ten  years  ago  to 
a clergyman  not  living  in  Ii-eland,  and  by  people 
whom  I had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  they  afford 
the  strongest  possible  proof  that  could  be  brought 
forward  of  the  unity  of  Irish  speech.  They  show 
that  the  language  of  far-off  Roscommon  and  Sligo, 
bordering  on  Ulster,  was  not  only  intelligible  to,  bub 
produced  a powerful  effect  on,  children  in  the 
furthest  corners  of  West  and  East  Munster,  counties 
in  one  of  which,  at  least,  I had  never  even  set  foot, 
and  with  whose  dialect  and  people  I was  utterly 
unacquainted.  As  for  the  difference  between  the 
language  of  Donegal  and  that  of  Connacht,  it  is  in- 
finitely less  appreciable.  I think  it  only  justice 
to  myself  to  add  here  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Holger  Pedersen,  a philologist  whom  I 
had  never  met,  nor  even  con-esponded  with, 
prior  to  this  inquiry.  “ Though  your  work,” 
he  writes,  “ has  only  a practical  and  not  a 
strictly  scientific  scope,  you  are  in  this  respect  a 
better  linguist  than  Dr.  Atkinson,  for  you  have 
understood  that  in  writing  Irish  now-a-days  one 
must  keep  nearer  to  the  living  language  than  to  the 
standard  of  Keating.  I am  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  your  works,  and  I find  them  meiitoi-ious 
and  good.  I have  made  use  of  them  in  teaching 
modern  Irish  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
and  I shall  continue  to  do  so." 
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As  to  the  reproach  that  there  is  little  to  read 
in  modem  Irish,  I answer  that  not  one-twentieth  ot 
our  modem  Irish  manuscripts  are  published,  but 
they  are  being  brought  to  light  every  day,  and  a 
monthly  and  two  weekly  papers  are  publishing  Irish 
stories,  songs,  and  articles,  and  reprinting  Irish 
Sagas  and  poems  from  the  older  literature.  These 
papers  find  their  way  all  over  Ireland,  even  into  the 
most  backward  towns.  If  a child  learns  Italian  or 
Spanish — and  Mr.  Gwynn  says  that  they  will  be  more 
useful  to  him  than  Irish — where  will  he  get  any 
literature  to  read  in  them  ? I know  from  personal 
experience  that  unless  one  corresponds  with  foreign 
booksellers,  which  of  course  for  children  is  impos- 
sible, you  cannot  in  Ireland  procure,  outside  of  one 
or  two  classics,  a Spanish  or  Italian  book 
at  all.  Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  the  organiser 
of  the  Gaelic  League  in  Connaught,  an  Arran 
islander,  who  speaks  Spanish  better  than  English, 
hunted  through  the  Dublin  bookshops  for  a copy 
of  Don  Quixote  to  bring  home  with  him  to  Arran, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  without  being  able  to  find 
one.  The  same  to  a large  extent  holds  good  of  Ger- 
man. and  even  French.  Is  there,  in  any  country  town 
In  Ireland,  a bookseller’s  shop  where  an  Interme- 
diate child  could  procure  foreign  books?  There  is 
not,  and  even  in  Dublin,  in  the  couple  of  book- 
shops that  sell  foreign  books,  the  supply  is  wretched 
and  scanty  beyond  description.  On  the  other  hand, 
Irish  publications  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  boys  and  girls  go  up  to  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations from  eighteen  different  centres  situated 
within  the  Irish-speaking  area-.  Of  what  advantage 
is  it,  on  mastering  a Continental  language,  to  have 
“ the  whole  world  before  you  what  to  read  ” unless 
you  proceed  to  read  it?  I venture  to  say  that  not 
one  in  a thousand  gets  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  to  read  it.  On  the  other  hand,  two  weekly 
papers  and  a monthly  magazine  are  placing,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  fresh  literature 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  student.  Is  this  to  be 
disregarded  ? 

But,  it  is  urged,  the  tone  of  this  literature  is 
intolerably  low,  there  is  nothing  in  it  a person  can 
carry  away  as  a KTri/ia  h ah.  In  answer  to  this,  I 
would  simply  point  to  a book  published  the  other 
day,  a translation  into  English  verse  of  a long  line 
of  poetic  creations,  a vista  of  song  stretching  back 
from  the  present  century  into  the  twilight  of  pre- 
historic times,  an  unbroken  stream  of  verse  such 
as  no  country  in  Europe  outside  of  Greece  possesses 
—I  mean  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Sigerson, 
F.R.U.I.,  called  “ Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall.” 
Yet  in  this  book,  considerable  in  size  though  it  is, 
there  are  only  given  a few  specimens  of  the  different 
styles  and  eras  of  Irish  verse,  out  of  the  great  mass 
of  existing  material.  Now,  of  this  very  Irish  verse, 
Dr.  Atkinson,  writing  in  the  calmness  of  his  own 
study,  expressed  himself  as  follows : “ I believe,”  he 
wrote,  “ Irish  verse  to  have  been  about  the  most 
perfectly  harmonious  combination  of  sound  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  I know  of  nothing  in 
the  world’s  literature  like  it.”  I know  that  for  my 
own  part  I have  canned  away  many  a h aii 

from  it,  although  I acknowledge  that  certain  things 
may  affect  people  of  Irish  blood  in  a manner  that 
to  an  Englishman  is  perfectly  incomprehensible. 
The  Rev.  Father  Sampson,  Redemptorist,  borrowed 
for  me  some  months  ago  three  little  books  of  Irish 
poems  from  an  old  man  named  James  Power,  of 
Cappagh,  County  Waterford,  who,  as  I had  delayed 
returning  them,  wrote  to  me  within  the  last  three 
weeks  to  return  him  his  three  books,  “ The  Poems,  ’ 
as  he  expressed  it,  “ by  one  Patrick  Denn,  who  lived 
in  Cappoquin,  some  years  ago,  and  was  a poet. 
One  of  the  books  was  a manuscript,  the  dialogues 
between  Oisien  and  St.  Patrick,  the  other  two 
books  were,  viz.,  ‘ The  Advice  to  the  Sinner,  in 
prose  and  poetry,  the  other  ‘ The  Sinner’s  Guide 
in  poetry.  I am  most  anxious  to  get  back  these 
books  at  onoe,  as  I now  require  them,  and  have  not 


them  off  by  memory.  I am  a very  poor  old  man 
of  the  labouring  class,  and  am  greatly  downhearted 
after  them,  as  they  were  my  chief  comfort,  and  will 
be  in  lookout  for  some  other  book  of  Irish  poetry.” 
Surely  these  poems  were  to  this  man  a precious 
possession. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  poetry  which  an  English  professor  cannot 
understand  affects  an  Irish-born  person,  came  under 
my  notice  since  the  opening  of  this  Commission. 
An  old  peasant  named  Gibbons,  near  Claremorris, 
in  the  County  Mayo,  had  through  some  accident 
become  possessed  of  the  early  edition  of  “ Ossian  in 
the  Land  of  the  Ever-young,”  which  was  published 
when  that  book  was,  years  ago,  first  placed  upon  the 
Intel-mediate  course.  He  had  taught  himself,  un- 
aided, to  read  Irish,  and  he  repeated  for  me  by 
heart  the  whole  608  lines  of  this  poem.  He  assured 
me  that  he  constantly  repeated  it  in  the  neighbour’s 
houses,  who  were  ravished  by  it.  The  Hon.  Mrs. 
Blake,  of  Brook  Hill,  near  Claremorris,  was  pre- 
sent when  he  repeated  this  poem,  and  can  sub- 
stantiate this.  I have  never  seen  the  man  before 
or  since.  Now,  Dr.  Atkinson  has,  I believe,  desired 
the  Commissioners  to  strike  this  poem  off  the 
course,  but  I hope  and  trust  they  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  This  unselfish  Eesthetic  appreciation 
of  poetry  and  literature,  as  poetry  and  literature, 
is  exactly  the  thing  we  desire  to  see  propagated 
amongst  the  people : it  is  the  one  side  on  which 
Intermediate  education  is  usually  acknowledged  to 
be  weakest,  and  to  strike  off  the  course  poems, 
which  can  produce  an  effect  upon  a whole  country 
side,  we  would  regard  as  calamitous. 

I do  not  myself  find  a low  tone  in  these  poems, 
nor  do  I find  that  lack  of  idealism  and  imagination 
of  which  Dr.  Atkinson,  who  owes  to  Matthew 
Arnold  so  deep  a debt  for  what  that  poet  has  said 
upon  the  subject  of  imagination,  complains.  On 
the  contrary,  I find  the  appeal  to  Matthew  Arnold 
a peculiarly  infelicitous  one, seeing  that  this  graceful 
defender  of  the  Celts  has  picked  out  for  laudation 
the  very  qualities  which  Dr.  Atkinson  denies  them 
•'  The  Celt's  quick  feeling,"  writes  Matthew  Arnold 
(Celtic  Literature,  page  132,  last  ed.),  “for  what  is 
noble  and  distinguished,  gave  his  poetry  style ; his 
indomitable  personality  gave  it  pride  and  passion; 
his  sensibility  and  nervous  exaltation  gave  it  a 
better  gift  still — the  gift  of  rendering  with  wonder- 
ful felicity  the  magical  charm  of  nature.  The  forest 
solitude,  the  bubbling  spring,  the  wild  flowers,  are 
everywhere  in  romance.  They  have  a mysterious 
life  and  grace  there;  they  are  nature’s  own  children, 
and  utter  her  secret  in  a way  which  makes  them 
something  quite  different  from  the  woods,  waters, 
and  plants  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  Now,  of 
this  delicate  magic,  Celtic  romance  is  so  pre-eminent 
a mistress  that  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  the 
power  did  not  come  into  romance  with  the  Celts. 
Magic  is  just  the  word  for  it— the  magic  of  nature ; 
not°merely  the  beauty  of  nature — that  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  had ; not  merely  an  honest  smack  of  the 
soil,  a faithful  realism— that  the  Germans  had; 
but  the  intimate  life  of  nature,  her  weird  power, 
and  her  fairy  dream.”  “ The  Celts,”  writes  Matthew 
Arnold  again  in  a sentence,  upon  which  Dr.  Atkin- 
son does  not  wish  the  Commissioners  to  act,  “ are 
to  be  meliorated  rather  by  developing  their  gifts 
than  by  chastising  their  defects.” 

The  third  great  objection  urged  against  the  teach- 
ing of  Irish  literature  is  the  allegation  of  its  in- 
decency. This  charge,  brought  against  the  litera- 
ture of  a population  which  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  decent  and  sensitively 
moral  in  Europe,  is  unexpectedly  sensational,  and 
is  at  first  sight  a paradox.  But  it  appears  to  be 
arrived  at  thus : first,  all  the  Irish  literature  is 
ranked  as  folk-lore  ; second,  all  folk-lore  is  branded 
as  indecent;  hence,  all  Irish  literature  is  also  in- 
decent. But  a high-wrought  literature^of  saga 


A., 
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Section  A.,  and  poetry  is  not  folk-lore  any  more  than  the  Odys- 
xm-  sey  is  folk-lore.  Irish  saga  literature  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  most  elaborate  verses, 
and  the  sagas  are  epopees  rather  than  anything 
else.  But  supposing  the  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  volumes  of  surviving  Irish  literature 
(which  treat  of  all  kinds  of  subjects)  were  all  only 
folk-lore — is  that  folk-lore  indecent?  On  this 
particular  point  I have,  I think,  as  much  experi- 
ence as  anyone  in  Ireland,  for  with  the  expenditure 
of  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  I have  written 
down  in  Irish  close  on  a hundred  stories  from  the 
mouths  of  the  peasantry.  I have  got  all  kinds  of 
stories  and  taken  them  as  they  came  and  where 
they  came,  yet  of  all  these  only  one  was  of  a 
character  which  I would  not  care  to  publish,  and  in 
all  the  rest  there  were  not  more  than  four  or  five 
isolated  expressions  which  would  be  the  better  for 
suppression.  Mr.  Larminie,  who  has  also  published 
a volume  of  Irish  folk-lore,  and  collected  materials 
for  a couple  more,  will  fully  bear  me  out  in  this 
statement.  If  Dr.  Atkinson  means  to  imply  that 
the  folk-lore  or  unwritten  literature  of  the  Irish 
people  is  abominable,  he  is  quite  wrong.  As  he 
does  not  understand  the  spoken  language,  he  cannot 
be  speaking  from  his  own  observation,  but  must  be 
either  particularizing  with  regard  to  Irish  folk- 
lore from  a pre-conceived  notion  relating  to  folk- 
lore in  general,  or  else  he  has  been  misinformed  by 
some  third  party.  The  way,  too,  in  which  Dr. 
Atkinson  states  his  case  is  open  to  grave  objection, 
because,  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow,  he  mixes 
up  the  people’s  everyday  language  with  their  folk- 
lore. “ All  folk-lore,”  he  says,  “ is  at  bottom 
abominable.  You  have  to  send  your  children  back 
from  India  not  solely  because  of  their  health,  but 
because  the  language  of  the  people  in  the  streets 
is  at  times  so  defiling  in  its  nature  that  they  cannot 
be  allowed  to  hear  it.  I know  what  folk-lore  is, 
and  I would  not  allow  any  daughter  of  mine  to 
study  it.”  In  going  out  of  his  way  to  say  this 
about  the  people  of  India,  he  apparently  desires  to 
draw  a parallel  between  their  alleged  indecency  in 
their  native  language,  and  the  indecency  of  the  Irish 
natives  in  their  own.  The  parallel,  if  it  is  meant, 
to  be  such,  is  an  audacious  one,  and  scarcely  deserv- 
ing of  serious  refutation  before  an  Irish  Commis- 
sion. My  own  experience  is,  that  the  Irish -speaking 
population  are  infinitely  more  clean  and  less  ribald 
in  their  language  than  the  English-speaking  popula- 
tion. The  same  is  the  opinion  of  everyone  I know, 
who  is  qualified  to  judge,  and  several  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  have  expressed  themselves  lately 
in  the  highest  terms  on  the  morality  and  religion 
of  the  Irish-speaking  population.  The  following 
quotation  from  a letter  by  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
written  only  a month  or  two  ago,  may  suffice  upon 
this  subject: — " Before  pronouncing  the  Celtic  (i.e., 
Irish)  tongue  as  guttural  in  sound,  go  first  and  hear 
it  as  it  is  spoken  with  unschooled  poetic  tongue, 

- and  the  salt  of  proverb,  by  one  of  those  fine  old 
Irishmen  that  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  mountain 
valleys  of  our  land,  nature’s  gentlemen  : Yes,  and 
true  gentlemen  by  the  blood  of  a Milesian  pedi- 
gree that  perhaps  cannot  be  reckoned  through  all 
the  generations,  but  that  certainly  can  be  seen  in 
every  gesture  of  the  hand,  in  every  expression  of 
the  countenance,  in  every  word  of  welcome,  and  in 
even'  act  of  hospitality.  They  have  an  education, 
a refinement,  even  a wise,  far-seeing  judgment  of 
men  and  things  that  books  will  never  bring.  You 
will  find,  too,  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Ireland 
tall,  venerable  women  of  deliberate  bearing  and 
queenly  mien,  who  never,  perhaps,  left  their  native 
parish,  but  who  would  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  if  transported  to  the  lofty  halls  of  a lordly 
castle.  They  speak  a beautiful  language,  and  they 
speak  it  beautifully.” 

To  insinuate  that  these  people  tell  indecent  stories 
or  use  indecent  language  is  grotesque,  and  could 


only  be  done  by  an  ignorant  man,  who  does  not 
know  the  conditions  of  life  about  which  he  speaks. 

I know  those  conditions  much  better,  for  I have 
been  born  and  bred  amongst  them,  and  I am  bring- 
ing up  my  children  to  speak  Irish,  and  they  shall 
be  welcome  to  listen  to  all  the  folk-lore  they  may 
be  told  by  Irish-speaking  people,  in  whose  absolute 
purity  and  even  delicacy  I have,  from  long  experi- 
ence, an  implicit  confidence.  " It  is  a well-known 
fact,”  wrote  Cardinal  Logue,  about  two  months  ago, 

“ that  nowhere  in  Ireland  is  faith  stronger,  religious 
feeling  deeper,  innocence  of  life  more  conspicuous, 
than  in  those  districts  where  the  Irish  language 
still  lingers  and  is  lovingly  cherished.” 

The  Commission  has  been  told  that  the  “ Book 
of  Leinster”  is  not  a book  for  children  to  read. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  evidence  given 
to  influence  the  Commission,  for  the  “ Book  of  Lein- 
ster” is  an  enormous  MS.  of  about  the  year  1150, 
published  only  in  facsimile,  at  a cost  of,  I think,, 
six  guineas,  containing  nearly  800  different  pieces 
of  literature,  mostly  the  debris  of  the  pre-Danish 
period  gathered  up  during  the  lull  that  succeeded 
Clontarf,  and  it  would  be  a matter  of  sheer  im- 
possibility for  any  child  whatsoever  to  either  read 
or  understand  it.  It  gives,  in  fact,  more  than  they 
can  do  to  the  best  European  scholars,  and  the  man. 
who  could  give  an  accurate  translation  of  the  whole 
book  does  not  live.  I do.  not  at  all  deny  that  out 
of  these  800  pieces  or  so,  many  of  them  dating  in 
substance  from  a very  primitive  period,  there  are 
several  that  will  not  bear  translation.  Who  denies 
it,  or  who  has  satirized  Dr.  Atkinson  for  saying 
this?  Nobody  that  I know  of;  but  how  is  all  this, 
even  remotely  pertinent  to  the  question  of  teaching 
Irish  in  the  Intermediate  course  to  students  who 
may  desire  to  learn  their  national  language?  The 
Book  of  Leinster  has  been  mentioned  to  back  up 
the  vague  charge  of  indecency  brought  against  the 
language  and  literature  in  general.  The  Gaelic 
League  was  very  sorry  to  see  that  the  English 
comic  papers  took  up  this  charge  of  indecency  with 
gusto,  and  drew  comic  pictures  of  Irishmen  hasten- 
ing to  their  grammars  and  dictionaries  to  learn  to 
read  their  mother  tongue,  now  that  an  English 
professor  had  made  them  aware  of  what  ribaldry 
it  contained.  No  impression  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  than  the  one  thus  unfortunately  created 
in  England,  as  the  testimony  of  every  scholar — 
except  the  one  who  gave  this  evidence — abundantly 
and  amply  proves.  Should  the  status  of  Irish  upon 
the  Intermediate  course  suffer,  the  impression  about 
Irish  indecency  will  certainly  be  confirmed,  although 
every  scholar  whose  opinion  I have  asked  through- 
out Europe  is  unanimous  in  denying  it. 

The  definite  instance  of  a large  book  in  two 
volumes,  containing  Irish  stories,  has  been  cited  by 
Dr.  Atkinson,  but  the  story  to  which,  if  I conjec- 
ture rightly  as  to  the  book  itself,  he  alludes  in  these 
volumes  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  an  Irish  story  at 
all,  nor  about  Irish  people,  but  is  only  translated 
into  Irish  from  either  Greek  or  Latin;  secondly, 
this  story,  the  language  of  which  is  too  difficult  to 
be  understood  by  any  but  trained  scholars,  is  not 
translated  into  English,  and  thirdly,  it  occupies 
only  two  pages  out  of  416  of  Irish  text.  As  to 
the  whole  question  about  the  alleged  indecency  of 
this  book,  I desire  to  quote  the  following  portions 
of  a letter  from  the  President  of  the  Folk-lore 
Society,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  a society  which  numbers 
amongst,  its  officials  such  names  as  Pro- 

fessor Sayce,  Andrew  Lang,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, and  Professor  Tylor.  “ What  was  the 
book,”  writes  Mr.  Nutt,  upon  reading  a 
newspaper  report  of  Dr.  Atkinson's  evidence. 
“ What  was  the  book  ‘ which  no  human  being  could 
read  without  feeling  that  he  had  been  absolutely 
degraded  by  contact  with  it’?  Respect  for  Dr. 
Atkinson’s  attainments,  gratitude  for  his.  past 
achievements  in  the  field  of  Irish  scholarship,  would 
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make  silence  only  too  welcome  to  the  present  writer. 
But  the  matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  The 
more  deservedly  high  Dr.  Atkinson’s  reputation  as  a 
■Celtic  philologist,  the  greater  his  authority  upon 
■questions  of  Celtic  scholarship,  the  more  necessary 
is  it  to  show,  once  for  all,  how  baseless  is  the  grave 
accusation  to  which  he  has  given  the  weight  of  his 
name.  It  is  one  calculated  to  do  the  utmost  injury 
to  Celtic  studies ; it  is  the  one  accusation  which  has 
.any  influence  upon  vast  bodies  of  English  and  Irish 
opinion — ignorant  as  regards  the  literary  and  edu- 
cational, but  sensitive,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  question.  Had  Dr.  Atkinson  confined 
liimself  to  instituting  unfavourable  comparisons  be- 
tween Greek  and  Irish  as  instruments  of  culture, 
nothing  more  would  have  been  heard  of  his  evidence. 
The  sting  lay  in  the  charge  of  indecency.  The 
calumny  which  he  uttered  has  been  taken  up  and 
repeated  all  over  the  country  by  persons  who,  three 
weeks  ago,  did  not  know  that  such  a thing  as  Irish 
literature  existed.  Painful  as  is  the  task,  the  exact 
truth  has  got  to  be  stated.  That  the  result  should 
lie  damaging  to  Dr.  Atkinson’s  reputation  will  be 
profoundly  regretted  by  all  students  of  Celtic  anti- 
quities. But  the  reputation  of  no  man,  however 
■eminent,  can  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  the 
interests  of  truth.  The  book  to  which  Dr.  Atkinson 
is  believed  to  have  referred  is  Mr.  Standish  Hayes 
O’Grady’s  “ Silva  Gadelica,”  a work  which,  when  .it 
appeared  six  years  ago,  was  hailed  by  every  Irish 
student  as  the  worthy  crown  of  the  editor’s  long  and 
valuable  services  on  behalf  of  Irish  literature.  To 
show  that  I am  perfectly  well  aware  of  certain 
things  in  the  Irish  text  (omitted  in  the  English  ver- 
sion) which  are  not  intended  virginibus  puerisque, 
I may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  my  notice  cf  the 
work  (“  Folk-Lore,”  Yol.  IV.,  p.  326) — “ Some  of 
Mr.  O’Grady’s  omissions  seem  due  to  a mistaken 
standard  'of  delicacy.  The  few  naturalistic  touches 
■of  the  original  might  well  have  been  left  entire,  con- 
sidering the  bulk  and  cost  of  the  work.”  The  editor 
•of  the  Revue  Celtique,  if  I recollect  rightly,  chaffed 
him  mildly  on  the  same  score.  If  any  one  could 
feel  degraded  by  coming  into  contact  with  “ Silva 
Gadelica,”  that  person  would  feel  degraded  by  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  Bible.  I make  this  com- 
parison, not  because  I wish  to  shock  or  by  way  of 
emphasis,  but  because  the  analogy  is  a real  one. 
" Silva  Gadelica  ” is  a literature  covering  a range  of 
many  centuries;  its  contents  are  partly  mythical 
history,  partly  legendary  history,  partly  liagiology; 
its  subject-matter  is  often  drawn  from  a primitive, 
an  almost  savage  state  of  society.  In  all  these 
respects  it  has  points  of  likeness  with  the  Bible,  and 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  one  as  in  the  other 
traits  and  incidents  which  do  not  accord  with  our 
present  standards  of  taste  or  conduct.  The  pro- 
portion of  actual  words  or  phrases  which  one  would 
not  care  to  place  before  a child’s  eyes  is,  I should 
say,  smaller  in  “ Silva  Gadelica  ” than  in  the  Bible. 
In  either  case  the  man,  or  woman,  who,  having  read 
through  either  collection,  feels  at  the  end  a sense  of 
“ degradation,”  must  possess  such  an  abnormally 
"nice”  mind  as  to  utterly  unfit  him  or  her  from 
any  concern  with  literature  or,  let  me  add,  with  life. 
Wc  have  all  heard  of  the  lady  who  was  shocked  by 
Dr.  Johnson’s  dictionary,  and  we  know  what  Dr. 
, Johnson  said  to  her. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  your  individual  opinion. 
Well,  I should  be  pei'fectly  prepared  to  submit  an 
absolutely  faithful  rendering  of  every  word  of  Irish 
printed  in  “ Silva  Gadelica  ” to  Dr.  Creighton,  Dr. 
Barry,  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke, 
as  representing  various  schools  of  Christian  thought, 
and  I am  absolutely  convinced  they  would  agree 
with  me  that  Dr.  Atkinson’s  description  of  the  work 
ia  utterly  unwarrantable — nay  more,  that  it  consti- 
tutes a gross  outrage  upon  veracity  and  decency. 

I must  further  labour  the  point.  “ Silva 
Gadelica”  costs  £2  2s.,  and  access  to  the  majority 


of  the  texts  contained  in  it  could  only  be  obtained  section. 
otherwise  by  an  expenditure  of  some  £15.  The  — 
Irish  child  is  thus  to  be  denied  the  right  of  studying 
his  native  tongue  because,  in  a two-guinea  book,  con- 
taining some  800  pages  of  closely-printed  Irish  text, 
there  are  a few  passages  of  a “ primitive  ” character. 

Eut  what  language  is  the  unfortunate  Irish  child  to 
be  allowed  to  study!  Greek?  Why  you  can  buy 
ail  Aristophanes  for  3s., ' and  the  erotic  poems  of  the 
Anthology  for  Is.  6 d.  Latin?  Martial  and 
Juvenal  can  be  had  unexpurgated  for  a few  shillings. 

Italian?  When  an  entire  Decameron  can  be  picked 
up  for  the  same  sum.  French?  and  Rabelais  or  La 
Fontaine,  Zola  or  Maupassant  may  be  picked  up  at 
every  comer.  In  fact,  no  matter  what  the  other 
language  is,  the  Irish  child  will  obtain  by  the  outlay 
of  a few  shillings,  access  to  more  printed  “ inde- 
cency,” and  that  indecency  of  a positively  corrupt- 
ing and ' deleterious  character,  than  he  would  get 
knowledge  of  from  the  entire  mass  of  Irish  litera- 
ture printed  and  in  manuscript. 

No.  If  Dr.  Atkinson  has  urged  that  Irish  litera- 
ture was  altogether  too  simple,  too  unsophisticated, 
to  be  a useful  medium  of  culture  for  us  modems — 
if  he  had  said,  Irish  literature ! why,  where  is  your 
Aristophanes,  where  your  Rabelais  or  your  Swift, 
where  your  Zola  or  your  Maupassant?  I could,  as 
a student  of  literature  and  history,  have  understood, 
however  much  I disagree  with  his  attitude.  But  to 
damn  it  on  the  score  of  indecency!  Really,  it  re- 
quires one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  indecent — 
it  requires  an  Aristophanes  or  a Swift  to  do  full 
justice  to  this  grotesque  assertion.  The  Irish 
parent  may  make  himself  perfectly  easy.  His 
children  stand  far  less  chance  of  injury  to  their 
moials  in  studying  Irish  than  in  studying  any  other 
language.” 

* After  pointing  out  that  no  one  can  possess  the 
“ Spraehgefuehl,”  or  instinct  for  elucidating  the 
older  speech  like  a native  accustomed  to  the  modem 
one,  unless  it  be  contended  that  Irish  is  in  this 
respect  different  to  all  other  languages,  Mr.  Nutt 
proceeds  to  put  the  case  for  the  retention  of  Irish 
so  cogently  that  although  this  part  of  his  letter 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
alleged  indecency  of  the  literature,  I cannot 
forbear  ’ from  bringing  it  before  the  Commission. 

“ But  over  and  above  all  these  questions  of  detail  is 
a great  question  of  principle.  Has  not  the  Irish 
child  a right  to  be  taught  the  tongue  in  which  his 
forefathers  for  countless  generations  have  expressed 
their  heart  and  soul  ? Is  not  the  mode  of  expression 
still  congenial  to  Irishmen  ? I never  take  up  a new 
translation  from  the  older  Irish  literature  but  I am 
once  again  delighted  and  amazed  to  note  traits  of 
resemblance  in  feeling,  in  mood,  in  utterance,  in  form, 
between  the  Gael  of  1,000  years  ago  and  the  Gaelic- 
speaking peasant  of  to-day.  The  quality  of  the 
language  influences  and  is  influenced  by  the  quality 
of  emotional  feeling  and  intellectual  thought.  Surely, 
this  is  a sign  that  the  speech  which  the  Gael  has 
evolved  throughout  the  centuries  is  an  instrument 
which  answers,  as  none  other  can,  to  his  capacities, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  further  develop  and  perfect 
it  as  men  of  every  other  European  speech  have  within 
the  last  century  developed  and  perfected  theirs  ? 

“The  Bohemian  100  years  ago  was  told  that  his 
speech-  was  a barbarous  patois,  which  he  should 
forswear  in  favour  of  German.  Scholars  and  pro- 
fessors protested,  and  their  protest  was  fruitful. 

Schafarik  and  Palackv  have  shown  that  the  despised 
patois  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  historical  and 
critical  science.  Roumanians,  Servians,  and  Nor- 
wegians have  in  turn  been  implored  to  disregard  their 
own  in  favour  of  rival  dialects.  They  have  refused, 
and  rightly  refused.  But,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
instance  I can  cite  is  that  of  Russia.  She  entered 
the  comity  of  civilised  nations  barely  200  years  ago, 
and  at  that  time  had  behind  her  far  less  rich, 
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interesting,  or  valuable  literature  than  that  of  Ireland. 
Suppose  the  man  of  genius  who  knouted  her  into  the 
paths  of  progress,  had  been  ill-advised  enough  to 
insist  upon  abandonment  of  the  native  idiom  in  favour 
of  German  or  French  ! He  might  have  achieved  it ; 
who  knows ! But  would  Pushkin  aud  Turgenieff, 
would  Dostoieffsky  and  Tolstoi,  forced  to  utterance 
in  an  alien  tongue,  have  given  us  their  revelation  of 
the  Russian  temperament,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
chief  event  of  nineteenth  century  literature  i 

“ As  an  Englishman  I plead  for  the  right  of  the 
Irishman  to  study  his  native  tongue.  As  the  citizen 
of  a free  State,  I urge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  give  every  facility  for  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  As  a student  ot'  history  and  literature, 
I believe  humanity  would  be  the  poorer  by  the  loss 
of  a distinctive,  a delightful  mode  of  utterance. 

“ All  folk-lore  is  at  bottom  abominable,”  says 
Dr.  Atkinson.  This  abominable  stud}'  has  been  my 
chief  intellectual  pursuit  and  recreation  for  20  years. 
I venture  to  believe  that  Dr.  Atkinson’s  opinion 
respecting  it  is  of  as  much,  or  as  little,  value  as  his 
opinion  respecting  Silva  Gadelica.  I believe  the 
study  to  be  a humane  and  humanising  one.  It 
exhibits,  as  none  other,  the  essential  similarities  of 
the  human  mind  throughout  all  ages  and  all  lands  ; 
it  shows  how  the  most  advanced  cultures  have  their 
roots  in,  their  affinities  with,  the  past ; it  is  the  best 
of  antidotes  against  the  spirit  of  contemptuous  hatred 
which  one  race  or  civilisation  so  easily  develops 
against  another.  If  Dr.  Atkinson  had  grasped  the 
spirit  or  appreciated  the  results  of  the  study  he  was 
maligning,  he  would  never,  I think,  have  testified  as 
he  did  before  the  Education  Commission.” 

Although  tempted  to  adduce  more  proof  of  the 
unreal  nature  of  Dr.  Atkinson’s  charge  of  indecency, 
proof  which  could  be  piled  up  to  any  extent  from  the 
dicta  of  other  scholars,  both  Irish  and  Continental, 
with  whom  I have  corresponded,  I will,  not  to  weary 
the  Commission,  content  myself  with  what  I have 
adduced.  I wish  only  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Atkinson’s  evidence 
is  not  only  unsupported,  but  is  contradicted  flatly,  by 
every  other  scholar,  Irish  and  Continental,  with  whom 
I have  corresponded,  and  I will  only  add  that  I have 
fifty  or  sixty  books  printed  in  Irish  on  my  book 
shelves,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  story  from  a 
foreign  source  above  mentioned,  some  passages  in  the 
Fragmentary  Annals  edited  by  Dr.  O’Donovan,  and 
a poem  of  about  1,000  lines  called  the  Midnight 
Court,  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  could  be  called 
coarse  or  indecent. 

I wish  now  to  briefly  answer  some  of  the  lesser 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Atkinson  ; and  I shall  take 
them  in  their  order. 

(1.)  Dr.  Atkinson  has  said  that  in  comparing  the 
Greek  papers  for  any  year  with  those  set  in  Irish, 
the  difficulty  of  the  Greek  papers  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  Irish,  that  in  the  Irish  papers  he  found 
what  he  “ could  scarcely  regard  as  a very  definite 
body  of  knowledge  at  all — a few  sentences  of  easy 
words,  and  the  grammar  of  such  a nature  that  he 
could  not  regard  it  as  containing  in  itself  almost  any 
element  of  training”;  he  calculates  that  the  time 
spent  in  preparing  from  the  beginning,  that  Greek 
paper  “ could  scarcely  be  calculated  at  less  than  fifty 
times  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 
fair  answer  in  that  Celtic  paper.” 

I thoroughly  dissent  from  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Atkinson’s,  and  I believe  that  he  is  almost  alone  in 
holding  it.  If  he  were  backed  up  in  this  opinion  by 
other  scholars  it  would  be  very  serious,  and  would 
prejudice  the  case  made  by  the  Gaelic  League.  I 
consequently  despatched  hurriedly  to  several  scholars 
of  world-wide  reputation,  the  Preparatory  papers  in 
Irish  for  1897,  the  year  for  which  I was  myself 
responsible,  and  of  which  I had  extra  papers  lying  by 
me,  along  with  the  Greek  paper  for  the  same  year, 


and  the  answers  I have  received  differ  entirely  in 
their  view  of  the  case  from  Dr.  Atkinson’s  opinion. 
Through  a most  regrettable  mistake,  however,  which, 
as  I do  not  wish  to  delay  my  evidence,  I cannot  now 
rectify,  I sent  along  with  my  Trisli  paper  only  one — 
I do  not  now  knowwhich— of  the  twoGreek  papers  set, 
aud  of  course  this  mistake  of  mine  impairs  the 
value  of  the  following  evidence,  which,  however, 
I think  still  sufficiently  important  to  bring  before  the 
Commission. 

“ I don’t  want,”  writes  Dr.  York  Powell,  Regius 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  “ to  make  this 
matter  a personal  one,  and  I have  kept  all  names  out 
of  it,  but  I must  emphatically  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Atkinson,  as  far  as  his  comparison 
between  the  Greek  and  Irish  papers  produced,  1897, 
and  my  opinion  is  based  upon  considerable  experience 
in  the  examination  of  schools  and  in  the  methods  of 
class-teaching.”  . . . “ How  the  paper  that  I have 
seen  proves  that  for  examination  purposes  Irish  is 
quite  as  good  as  Greek  or  English,  and  it  is  mere 
absurdity  to  suggest  that  because  Homer  and  Plato 
wrote  in  Greek,  that  Greek  is  necessarily,  for  exami- 
nation of  children  in-  grammar,  a better  instrument 
of  education.  As  it  happens  Irish  is  singularly  well- 
fitted  for  an  instrument  of  education,  as  far  as 
grammar,  syntax,  analysis,”  etc. 

Oxford  is,  iu  these  islands,  the  home,  par  excellence, 
of  Celtic  studies,  and  the  evidence  that  comes  from  it 
cannot  be  impugned  on  the  one  side  as  self-interested, 
or  on  the  other  as  that  of  foreigners  unacquainted 
with  our  school  methods ; hence  I desire  to  quote 
another  opinion  from  the  same  seat  of  learning,  that 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  who 
writes  as  follows : — 

“Dr.  Atkinson’s  evidence — the  small  portions  of  it 
I have  seen — is  almost  inexplicable  to  me.  In  my 
opinion  the  first  paper  set  in  1897  is  very  much  more 
difficult  than  the  Greek  paper  set  in  the  same  year. 
The  Greek  paper  questions  are  the  well-known  stock 
ones,  and  test  a knowledge  of  a very  elementary 
Greek  grammar.  The  Irish  paper  questions  test  a 
wide  knowledge  of  idiomatic  Irish — a knowledge 
obtained  either  from  speaking  Irish  at  home  or  from 
a very  laborious  course  of  study.” 

Dr.  Norman  Moore,  the  translator  of  Windisch’s 
Ii'ish  grammar,  writes  : — “ The  grammatical  questions 
in  [the]  two  papers  seem  to  me  of  about  equal  diffi- 
culty, the  san\e  is  true  of  the  sentences  for  composi- 
tion— the  Irish  paper  seems  to  me  a good  one,  likely 
to  discover  what  a candidate  knew,  and  indicating,  if 
well  answered,  a good  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
language.” 

Dr.  Zimmer,  having  compared  the  Preparatory 
Grade  examination  papers  for  1898,  writes  as  follows  : 
— With  regard  to  the  two  examination  papers  for 
1898,  the  Greek,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  requires  a 
longer  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  than  the 
Irish  does,  in  saying  which,  however,  I do  not 
associate  myself  with  the  widely-exaggerated  asser- 
tions of  Dr.  Atkinson.” 

Dr.  Holger  Pedersen,  of  Copenhagen,  writes : — 
“ You  ask  me  for  my  opinion  as  to  a paper  for  Inter- 
mediate Board  Examinations,  1897.  As  I am  not 
conversant  with  tfie  particulars  of  such  examination, 
I wish  only  to  state  that  on  the  whole  the  paper 
seems  to  me  very  reasonable  and  good.  I have  ex- 
amined the  Intermediate  Board  examination  paper's 
of  Greek  which  you  sent.  I fail  to  see  that  the 
Greek  paper  is  considerably  more  difficult  than,  the 
Irish,  and  I do  not  find  the  Irish  paper  open  to 
criticisms  which  could  not,  with  the  same  right,  be 
applied  to  the  Greek  paper.” 

Dr.  Stern,  of  Berlin,  writes : — “ The  paper  for  the 
examinations  of  1897,  Preparatory  Grade,  in  Celtic, 
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seems  to  me  judicious  and  suitable.  I cannot  assert 
that  it  is  either  harder  or  easier  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  the  Irish  paper  than  it  is  to  the  Greek  paper 
which  you  sent,  me  for  the  same  Preparatory  Grade. 
Irish  grammar  and , phraseology  have  difficulties  of 
their  own.” 

Professor  J.  Strachan  writes : — “ Unfortunately  1 
am  in  entire  ignorance  about  the  examination  to 
which  the  papers  refer,  and  I see  all  the  Greek  papers 
you  sent  are  marked  Second  Paper.  T f the  candidates 
are  required  to  do  two  Gi'eek  papers,  one  would  need 
to  see  both  before  one  could  judge  of  the  relative 
standard.  But  if  the  paper  that  you  sent  is  all  the 
Greek  that  candidates  are  required  to  do,  then  it  is  of 
the  most  elementary  description.  Putting  aside  the 
history,  the  only  thing  that  could  give  a candidate 
any  ti  ouble  would  be  the  translation  at  sight.  The 
examination  on  the  prescribed  book  is  of  the  simplest 
character.  Suppose  a lad  had  to  learn  the  Greek  and 
the  Irish  from  the  beginning,  then  Dr.  Atkinson’s 
statement  seems  much  exaggerated,  the  two  would 
not  be  very  far  from  being  of  the  same  difficulty.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Irish  paper  only 
counts  500  marks,  and  the  Greek  paper  1,200, 1 trust 
that  this  evidence  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Iiish 
papers  were  properly  set  and  of  sufficient  difficulty. 
As  to  the  papers  set  by'  J rish  examiners  in  former 
years,  1 consider  them  to  have  been  much  more 
difficult. 

The  impression  sought  to  be  produced  is  that  the 
Irish  examinations  have  been  made  unfairly  easy,  but 
I believe  evidence  has  been  given  before  the  Commis- 
sion to  show  that  the  percentage  of  passes  in  German, 
for  instance,  was  as  great  or  greater  than  in  Irish. 
To  that  I wish  to  add  the  important  evidence  of  a 
teacher  who  has  prepared  students  in  all  the  various 
languages  upon  the  Intermediate  course,  the  Bev.  J. 
C.  MacErlean,  S.J.,  of  Clongowes  Wood  College,  who 
writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

“ I have  been  teaching  for  four  years  at  the  Inter- 
mediate, here,  in  all  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Celtic,  and  I say,  from 
whatever  experience  that  has  given  me,  that  I would 
undertake  to  get  a boy  pass  or  honours  in  any  one  of 
these  languages  more  readily  and  easily  than  in  Celtic. 
I certainly  hold  that  it  requires  both  more  work  on 
part  of  the  master  and  pupil,  and  also  more  time  for 
the  latter  to  get  a given  knowledge  in  Celtic  than  in 
anyone  of  the  other  languages.  This  shows,  I main- 
tain,- the  relative  difficulty  of  the  different  languages, 
when  considered  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  the 
master  teaching  and  of  the  pupil  studying  these 
languages,  and  after  all  it  is  practical  experience  like 
this  which  ought  to  be  considered”  ; and  he  adds  that 
in  the  case  of  a boy  who  had  no  predilection  for  one 
language  more  than  another,  Celtic  would  never  be 
taken  up,  “ if  he  has  known  others  who  took  up  Celtic, 
seen  the  amount  of  study  they  found  to  be  necessary, 
and  observed  the  marks  that  they  got  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  a reward  for  their  industry.” 

I trust  the  evidence  here  adduced  as  to  the  fairness 
and  real  difficulty  of  the  Irish  papers  will  dispose  once 
for  all  of  the  idea  that  they  are  unduly  easy. 

2nd.  Dr.  Atkinson  objects  to  a paper  having  been 
set  out  of  a particular  edition  of  the  “ Lay  of  Ossian  ” 
because  of  the  differences  of  text  existing  between  it 
and  a former  edition.  With  regard  to  this  point,  he 
gave  very  careless  evidence,  for  he  says  the  examiner 
(Mr.  Flannery)  examined  in  his  own  edition.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I find  he  used  Mr.  Comyn’s 
edition  of  1880.  It  was  I who  used  Mr.  Flannery’s 
edition,  and  I was  perfectly  right  in  doing  so,  for  the 
other  edition  had  been  utterly  out  of  print  long  before 
his  was  published,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
child  prepared  th  e Lay  from  it  at  all.  But  supposing  that 
they  had  done  so,  what  are  the  “ serious  difficulties  ” 
they  would  have  had  to  face.  Leaving  out  commas 
and  dots,  which  would  affect  the  text  in  the  same  way 
as  writing  its  for  it's  in  English,  I find  a liquid  twice 


doubled  in  one  text— as  though  one  wrote  “fullness  ” section 
for  “ fulness  ” in  English  ; a c put  in  place  of  a g,  as  — 
though  one  wrote  “ sceptic  ” for  “ skeptic  ” in 
English  ; the  preposition  meaning  “ on  ” written  ar 
for °air  as  is  now  always  done;  the  genitive  of 
r6s  made  rus  not  rdis ; two  easy  adjectives,  geal, 

“bright,”  and  Idn,  “full,”  which  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  text,  and  the  meaning  of  which  every  child, 
even  an  Anglo  - Irish  child,  knows,  substituted 
for  different  adjectives  which  occurred  in  the  older 
edition  ; and  I lind  only  one  word,  eala,  a “ swan,” 
which  seriously  differs  from  the  older  text,  which, 
perhaps  through  a misprint,  has  dropped  the  initial  e. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  last  word  could  there  have 
arisen  the  smallest  difficulty  for  any  child  who 
studied  from  Mr.  Comyn’s  book ; but  as  that  book 
had  been  out  of  print  for  eighteen  months  previously, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  anyone  did  so.  A case  like 
this  has  not  occuiTed  before  or  since,  and  it  ought  not 
to  have  importance  attached  to  it. 

3.  Dr.  Atkinson  has  objected  to  asking  questions  in 
idioms.  “ A boy,”  he  says,  “ must  get  thousands  of 
them  by  heart  in  order  to  stand  the  chance  of  answer- 
ing four  or  five  questions  on  a matter  of  mere 
memory.”  If  Dr.  Atkinson  really  believed  that  these 
wove  the  kind  of  idioms  asked,  does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  he  should  have  dubbed  the  examination  paper 
fifty  times  easier  than  the  Greek  1 The  fact  is,  tlxat 
any  idioms  asked — certainly  by  me,  and,  I think,  by 
my  predecessors — are  taken  fi'om  Joyce’s  grammar, 
which  is  the  book  used  by  every  student,  and  which 
contains  only  a limited  number  of  the  most  absolutely 
necessary  idioms  of  the  language.  Questions  on 
idioms  are  asked  in  every  language,  and  J am  com- 
pletely at  a loss  to  know  what  Dr.  Atkinson  means. 

Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  paper  is  unfairly  easy, 
but  the  questions  on  it  unfairly  difficult  t 

4.  The  “ Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  ” is 
objected  to  as  unfit  for  children.  If  the  Board  think 
so,  it  will  be  easy  to  substitute  another  book  or  to  cut 
down  the  book  itself.  This  book  was  put  on  the 
course  in  the  paucity  of  texts  which  existed  when 
Irish  was  placed  on  the  Intermediate  programme.  It 
will  be  perfectly  easy  to  substitute  another  if  the 
Board  wish  it ; but  I object  entirely  to  the  attempt  to 
discredit  the  other  excellent  books  on  the  course 
because  this  contains  a passage  which,  after  all,  is 
not  nearly  as  bad  as  a child  will  get  in  even  Horace. 

There  is  not  any  other  book  upon  the  course  against 
which  even  the  shadow  of  an  objection  can  be  ui-ged, 
and  the  attempt  to  magnify  and  distx-ibute  the  short- 
comings of  this  one  is  most  unworthy. 

5.  Dr.  Atkinson  objects  to  teaching  Irish  because- 
“ it  has  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  movements  of 
the  great  literatures.”  That  is  the  very  reason  we  are- 
so  keen  to  retain  it.  Ireland  had  a great  medieval 
literature  before  any  other  country  in  Europe,  abso- 
lutely free  from  Romanised  influences,  and,  conse- 
quently, perfectly  unique.  If  this  were  not  so,  if 
] rish  literature  were,  like  the  Continental  ones,  only 
to  a great  extent  a reflex  of  the  Roman,  we  would  not 
be  so  desirous  of  its  cultivation  and  preservation. 

6.  “ I findtheirbooks,”  says  Dr.  Atkinson,  “ written 
in  an  omnium  gatherum  of  forms,  not  Munster,  not 
Connaught,”  and  he  makes  this  a reason  for  dis- 
paraging it.  He  could  not  have  paid  it  a greater  com- 
pliment. The  true  literary  language,  the  language  I 
have  heal'd  from  the  lips  of-  the  Cardinal-Primate  or  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  language  spoken  and 
written  by  all  educated  persons  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
is  not  Munster,  is  not  Connaught,  it  is  the  true  literary 
standard,  partaking  equally  of  both,  and  about  half- 
way between  them.  When  the  poets  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Ireland  wrote  against  each  other  in  the  17th 
century,  producing  that  great  volume  called  the 
“Contention  of  the  Bards,”  the  language  used  by 
both  sides  was  so  precisely  similar  that,  turning  over 
the  volume,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  guess 
to  which  part  of  the  island  any  one  of  the  poets 
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belonged  and  I strongly  suspect  that  the  letter  of  the 
Franciscan  friar  to  Rome  was  prompted,  not  by 
difference  of  dialect,  but  b v the  long-standing  jealousy 
between  Conn’s  Half  (Connacht  and  Ul.-ter)  and 
Owen’s  Half  (Munster  and  Leinster). 

7.  Dr.  Atkinson  was  not  certain  whether  M. 
Dottin’s  letter  and  those  of  the  other  Continental 
scholars  referred  to  children  of  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen, or  to  grown-up  people.  In  every  case  I made 
plain  the  ages  of  the  students  examined,  and  I have, 
received  confirmatory  letters  from  some  of  the 
writers  to  reiterate  that  they  perfectly  understood 
the  case. 

8.  Dr.  Atkinson  says: — “The  point  of  the  thing 
is,  that  if  there  had  been  a patois  written  pho- 
netically properly  by  anybody  competent,  I should 
have  welcomed  it  most  heartily.”  In  that  the  pro- 
fessor differs  from  us.  We  may  say,  once  for  all, 
that  it  is  not  our  object  to  write  phonetic  patois,  and 
the  Gaelic  League  has  not  countenanced  it,  except  in 
the  case  of  folk-son?'  and  folk-story.  The  manv 
thousands  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  Irish 
within  the  last  few  years  from  O’Growney’s  books 
and  Joyce’s  grammar,  have  learned  one  standard, 
uniform  language,  that  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  a 
century  ago  all  over  Ireland,  that  spoken  to-day  by 
ail  educated  Irish  speakers.  It  is  it  we  want  to  see 
taught,  and  not  patois.  Supposing  we  had  asked  for 
the  teaching  of  a phonetic  patois,  can  anyone  doubt 
what  Dr.  Atkinson  would  have  then  said  1 

9.  Dr.  Atkinson  delivers  himself  in  the  following 
curious  language  : — “ There  is  not  a single  book  that 
comes  out  but  I have  to  say,  ‘ What  is  your  authority 
for  this  or  that  form,  who  is  your  guide  1 ’ It  is  all 
arbitrary  action  in  following  these  matters,  and  there 
is  no  definiteness  ” 

I know  the  weakness  of  the  “argumentum  ad 
hominem,"  and  though  tempted  here  to  use  it,  I will 
not  do  so,  but  shall  put  in,  instead,  a passage  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Holger  Pedersen,  of  Copenhagen,  who  is 
on  this  point  a much  better  authority  than  Dr. 
Atkinson,  because  he  understands,  speaks,  and  writes 
Modern  Irish,  which  Dr.  Atkinson  cannot  do. 

Dr.  Pedersen  writes  as  follows  in  English  : — “As 
you  ask  for  my  opinion  as  to  Dr.  Atkinson’s  evidence 
on  the  last  day  ot  the  Commission,  I shall  be  obliged 
to  say  some  truths  which  will  deprive  me  of  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Atkinson,  to  whom  I have  stood 
hitherto  in  good  perse  n il  relations.  But  I do  not 
hesitate,  for  the  cause  of  the  Irish  people  and  common 
justice  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  friendship  of  this 
scholar.  Two  things  in  Dr.  Atkinson’s  evidence  ate 
to  be  greatly  disapproved  of : first,  his  intolerable 
boasting,  his  speaking  with  the  utmost  contempt 
about  everyone  aud  everything  in  the  world  except 
himself,  his  manifest  tendency  to  try  to  crush  us  all 
tinder  the  weight  of  his  authority;  and  then,  the 
statement  he  made  referring  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Continental  scholars.  ‘ For  educational  advantages  for 
children,’  he  said,  ‘ I am  not  aware  that  their  [our] 
judgment  had  been  expressed  to  that  effect ; and  if  it 
had,  he  would  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  foreigners  on  this  question.'  . . In 

all  the  letters  of  the  foreign  scholars,  at  least  in  my 
letter,  the  educational  advantages  for  children  were 
expressly  mentioned.  And  why  will  he  not  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  testimony  of  foreigners  ? 
He  is  himself  a foreigner  1 ...  an  Englishman. 
But  perhaps  he  is  bold  enough  to  assert  that  he  knows 
the  modern  Irish  language  and  the  Irish  people  better 
than  we.  I must  reply  that,  if  I had  not  known  the 
modern  Irish  language  a hundred  times  better  than 
Dr.  Atkinson,  I would  never  have  written  a single 
word  on  this  question.  In  all  the  works  of  Dr. 
Atkinson  we  find  two  or  three  sentences  in  Modem  Irish 
written  ‘phonetically.’  This  is  not  much,bntit  isquite 
sufficient  to  show  that  Dr.  Atkinson  has  only  a very 
unsatisfactory  idea  of  the  Irish  pronunciation,  and 
that  he  is  quite  unable  to  write  anything  down 


phonetically.  And,  now,  the  grammatical  works  of 
Dr.  Atkinson  ! He  has  written  a little  essay  on  the 
so-called  consuetudinal  present  tense  in  Irish,  showing 
very  well  that  this  tense  is  no  consuetudinal  present ; 
but  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tense  was 
recognised  immediately  to  be  only  half  the  truth.  ... 
In  this  essay  and  in  another  essay  on  the  relative 
ending  ctf,  the  author  betrays  clearly  that  he  does 
not  recognise  as  correct  Irish  anything  considerably 
younger  than  Keating.  The  firmly  established  rules 
of  the  living  language  are,  according  to  him,  ‘ quite 
wrong’  and  ‘a  mere  patois’  These  judgments  do  not 
prove  anything  but  the  strange  fact  that  Dr.  Atkinson, 
in  spite  of  his  other  scientific  accomplishments,  has 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  one  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  the  science  of  language.  No  living 
language  can  stagnate,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
modern  Irish  language  has  established  a good  many 
rules  which,  according  to  the  antiquated  point  of  view 
of  Dr.  Atkinson,  are  1 perfectly  wrong  ’—this  mere 
fact  is  the  best  proof  that  Irish  is  indeed  a living 
language.  One  could  not,  therefore,  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Atkinson  as  to  the 
character  of  the  modern  Irish  literary  language. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  his  remarks  as  to 
your  books.  . . . Dr.  Atkinson  states  that  there 

is  ‘ no  contemporary  literary  Irish,’  and  that  there  is 
no  1 Standard  of  correctness.’  The  language  Dr.  Hyde 
writes  in  he  will  call  ‘ an  imbroglio,  melange,  an 
omnium  gatherum  ’ Dr.  Atkinson  seems  not  to  be 
aware  that  there  could  be  no  worse  imbroglio,  melange, 
omnium  gatherum  than  the  great  literaiy  languages — 
English,  French,  German,  &c.  . . . - In  this 

century  the  Englishmen  have  nearly  succeeded  in 
killing  the  Irish  literature ; hence  the  uncertainty  in 
the  literary  language.  But  if  you,  on  this  account, 
will  blot  out  the  Irish  language  of  the  educational 
programme,  you  are  committing  not  only  an  injustice 
but  an  act  of  barbarity,  of  cruelty,  of  murder  ; you 
are  murdering  a nation.  I know  what  I am  talking 
about,  for  I have  sojourned  half  a year  in  Ireland, 
and  I have  taken  down  phonetically  400  pages  of 
Irish  folk-lore,  and  I have  been  conversing  the  whole 
day  with  Irish  speaking  peasants,  and  in  my  printed 
works  I have  given  large  evidence  that  I know  the 
modern  Irish  language.  But  I know  that  the  Irish- 
speaking population  can  derive  no  good  from  the 
English  language.  I found  some  individuals  who 
boasted  of  their  knowledge  of  English,  but  they  were 
the  most  stupid  people  I ever  met  with.” 

10.  Dr.  Atkinson,  in  a brief  preface  of  his  prefixed 
to  the  great  fac-simile  Book  of  Lecan,  a huge  repertory 
of  ancient  sagas  and  poems,  expressed  himself  thus  of 
the  contents  three  years  ago  : — “ They  do  not  often 
sin  by  grossness  or  speech,  and  probably  never  by 
licentiousness  of  thought.”  Before  the  Commission,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  said — “ I would  say  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a book  in  which  there  teas  not  some 
passage  so  silly  or  so  indecent  as  to  give  you  a shock 
from  which  you  would  not  recover  during  the  rest  of 
your  life  I / / ” 1 pass  this  without  comment. 

11.  Dr.  Atkinson  mentions  the  ridiculous  “Feast 
of  Dun-na  ngedh  ” as  a specimen  of  a silly  story. 
"We  do  not  quarrel  with  his  characterisation  of  it. 
It  is  an  absurd  preface,  of  late  workmanship,  prefixed 
to  the  “Battle  of  Magh  Hath;”  and  this  absurd  story  he 
calls  a fair  specimen  of  ancient  Irish  literature  ! It 
is  also  a fair  specimen  of  the  nature  of  his  own 
evidence.  Does  he  seriously  think  that,  if  we  had  no 
other  sort  of  literature  than  that,  we  would  take  all 
this  trouble  about  it  ? I hope  that  anyone  who  looks 
into  my  “ Literary  History  of  Ireland”  will  find  we 
have  something  better. 

12.  Dr.  Atkinson  mentions  Domhnall  O’Fotharta, 
Mr.  O’Neill  Russell,  and  myself  as  writing  different 
kinds  of  Irish  We  do  not.  We  all  write  one  and 
the  same  Irish.  There  may  be,  on  account  of  the 
orthographical  laxity  which  prevails  in  Irish  (as  it 
prevailed  in  English  in  the  last  century),  an  occasional 
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difference  of  spelling  between  us,  and  in  cases  where 
two  grammatical  forms  are  possible  one  of  us  may  use 
this,  and  the  other  that;  but  to  say,  as  Dr.  Atkinson 
does,  that  we  have  different  standards  and  arrive  at 
different  results,  is  to  produce  an  entirely  false 
impression.  If  the  three  of  us  translated  a page 
from  some  foreign  language  into  Irish,  I doubt  if  any- 
one could  tell  which  of  us  was  the  author  of  his  own 
particular  translation. 

I have  now  to  apologise  to  the  Commission  for  the 
length  of  this  evidence ; but  there  was  such  a host  of 
objections  to  be  replied  to,  that,  without  passing  some 
of  them  by,  I could  not  do  it  more  briefly,  it  is  so 
much  a shorter  work  to  start  an  objection  than  to 
answer  one,  and  in  the  evidence  to  which  I am 
replying  almost  every  possible  objection  had  been 
raised  by  Dr.  Atkinson  to  both  language  and  litera- 
ture. I hope  that  I have  made  it  clear  that  Dr. 
Atkinson  stands  alone  in  his  opinions.  His  general 
contention  is  that  only  Old  Irish  (which  possesses  no 
literature)  is  worth  study,  that  Irish  literature  is 
indecent  and  of  no  value,  and  that  the  modern 
language  is  a patois.  In  this  he  has  the  support  of 
not  one  single  scholar,  of  all  those  with  whom  I have 
corresponded,  behind  him.  His  opinion  is  to  be  placed 
in  one  scale,  and  those  of  all  the  native  Irish  scholars, 
except  possibly  Mr.  Gwynn,  and  all  the  Continental 
scholars  to  whom  I have  applied,  in  the  other. 
From  Dr.  Atkinson’s  opinions  on  the  value  of 
the  literature,  Mr  Gwynn  has,  by  the  way,  taken  an 
opportunity  to  expressly  dissociate  himself ; for  he  is 
reported,  in  the  papers  for  April  27,  as  having  now 
come  to  the  following  conclusion,  “As  regards  the 
value  of  the  literature  in  Irish,  it  was  quite  wrong 
to  say,  as  some  had  said,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
small.  He  could  not,  of  course,  place  it  on  a par  with 
the  great  literatures  of  the  world— with  the  literatures 
of  Greece,  Rome,  or  England,  for  instance.  Amongst 
them,  however,  it  occupied  a unique  and  distinctive 
place  of  its  own . This  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure 
literature.  In  other  respects  its  value  and  interest 
were  extremely  great.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Gwynn  objected  to  Irish  partly  because  “ its  syntax 
was  monotonous  and  undeveloped,”  while  almost  the 
only  good  point  that  Dr.  Atkinson  concedes  to  it  is  his 


saying  that  he  “ thoroughly  agrees"  with  Dr.  Rhys  section  A., 
that  “Irish  is  a highly  intellectual  idiom,  with  an  — • 
eminently  logical  syntax.” 

As  the  Commission  may  be  surprised  to  find  Dr, 

Atkinson  alone  in  taking  up  the  position  which  he 
occupies,  I may  add,  as  a matter  of  history,  that 
differences  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  cultivators 
of  the  modern  speech  are  of  long  standing.  They 
began  so  far  back  as  1 884,  when  Dr.  Atkinson,  in 
a little  treatise  on  metric,  found  fault  with  the  Society 
for  t he  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  for  editing  a 
certain  line  of  poetry.  This  line  he  himself  recon- 
structed as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  alleged 
on  the  other  side  that,  while  the  original  line  contained 
certainly  a foot  too  much,  yet  the  amended  line  was 
far  worse,  for  it  was  a grammatical  monstrosity.  In 
1890,  when  the  Academy  published  Keating’s  “Three 
Shafts  of  Death,”  no  doubt  a displeasure  was  felt  by 
the  moderns  because  the  name  of  the  late  John 
Fleming,  then  editor  of  the  “ Gaelic  Journal,”  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  it ; but  to  him  many  people,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  attributed  half  the  credit  of  the  work. 

A"ain,  on  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  edition  of 
the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  an  official  of  the  Societvfor 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  moved  before 
the  Academy  a resolution  in  some  sort  condemnatory 
of  the  preface  which  Dr.  Atkiuson  had  written,  and  > 
an  official  of  the  Gaelic  League  seconded  it.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  moderns  protested  against  what 
they,  rightly  or  wrongly,  regard  as  Dr.  Atkinson’s 
policy  of  spending  all  available  Government  money 
upon  a dictionary,  which  may  not  see  the  light  for 
twenty  years,  while  no  money  is  expended  upon  the 
purchase  of  the  MSS.  of  the  last  couple  of  centuries, 
because  they  are  modern,  and  as  these  are  not  bought 
up.  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  perishing  in  hundreds, 
leaving  the  last  two  centuries  open  to  the  reproach 
that  they  have  produced  no  literature.  In  all  this  Dr. 

Atkinson  may  be  perfectly  right,  and  the  others  per- 
fectly wrong  ; but  as  £ mere  matter  of  history,  this 
disagreement  has  existed,  and,  unfortunately,  a like 
disagreement  in  views  has  arisen  before  this 
Commission. 

Douglas  Hyde. 


(3.) 

Letters  appended  to  the  foregoing  Memorandum. 

(i-) 


Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hvde  from  Dr.  F.  York  Powell,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxfoid. 


Oriel  College, 

, Oxford, 

5/4/99. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Hyde, 

If  any  thing  I can  say  is  of  any  use,  pray  make 
use  of  it.  We  are  fighting  shadows,  but  apparently 
they  have  to  be  fought  by  throwing  more  light  on 
the  matter  still. 

In  the  first  place  : the  example  of  bi-lmgual  Wales 
is  not  to  be  got  over.  It  is  proved  clearly  and 
unmistakably  that  it  is  better  to  teach  children  the 
English  through  their  own  tongue;  i.e.,  that  they 
must  be  taught  their  own  properly— how  to  read 
and  write  it  correctly,  and  then,  having  acquired 
so  much,  they  are  able  to  leam  how  to  read  and 
write  Enghsh  well,  much  quicker  and  better  than  if 
their  own  tongue  were  tabooed  in  the  brutal  and 
needless  fashion  which  certain  of  the  T.C.D.  people 
press  for.  Now,  if  this  is  true,  and  the  Welsh 
example,  I think,  is  acknowledged  to  prove  its  truth, 
what  more  does  your  case  need? 


However,  there  are  two  points  your  adversaries 
have  tried  to  make — one  that  one  cannot  teach  and 
examine,  because  papers  cannot  be  set,  and  because 
reading  books  cannot  be  supplied.  Now,  the  papers 
I have  seen,  prove  that  for  examination  purposes 
Irish  is  quite  as  good  as  Greek  or  English,  and  it  is 
a mere  absurdity  to  suppose  that  because'  Homer 
and  Plato  wrote  in  Greek,  Greek  is  necessarily  for 
the  examination  of  children  in  grammar,  &c.,  a 
better  instrument  of  education.  As  it  happens, 
Irish  is  singularly  well  fitted  for  an  instrument  of 
education  as  far  as  grammar,  syntax,  analysis,  &c. 

As  to  the  reading  books,  I am  confident  that 
you  yourself  could  at  once  supply  (and  I hope  that, 
setting  aside  other  work  for  the  present,  you  will 
print  such  a work  at  once)  a thoroughly  good 
reading  book  in  prose  and  verse,  without  anything 
“silly,  superstitious,  or  indecent”  in  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  poetry,  such  as  children  should  learn  by 
heart,  plenty  of  fine  stories,  and  plenty  of  anecdotes 
that,  put  into  simple  Modern  Irish  out  of  the  older 
tongue,  would  please  and  enrich . the  mind  of  the 
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section  a.  child,  naturally  curious  about  the  past  of  his  own 
— people;  and  about  the  great  men  of  the  past  he 

hears  talked  about.  I found  plenty  of  good  Irish 
and  Welsh  and  Scottish  stories,  as  well  as  English, 
to  put  into  my  Readers  for  elementary  schools. 
There  are  saws  and  proverbs,  too,  children’s  ditties 
and  jingles,  and  a whole  lot  of  available  matter  that 
we  in  England  use  in  our  elementary  Readers, 
existing  in  abundance  in  Irish. 

Lastly,  I come  to  a point  I have  not  touched  on 
before,  but  which,  to  me,  is  of  high  importance.  It 
is  a sad  and  bad  thing  to  cut  away  a whole  nation 
from  its  past  by  blotting  out  the  tongue  that 
enshrines  so  much  that  is  dear,  and  deservedly  dear, 
so  much  that  is  sacred,  and  deservedly  sacred.  If 
Irishmen  are  to  forget  the  tongue  of  their  fathers, 
do  not  let  us  of  this  generation  bring  on  such  a 
catastrophe,  for  catastrophe  it  would  be.  All  the 
charm  of  the  old  peasant  life,  the  accents  that  gave 
voice  to  its  joys  and  sorrows,  the  simple  wisdom  of 
the  poor  man’s  experience,  the  inherited  mental 
culture  that  an  Irish  peasant  has,  and  that  gives  him 
in  his  poverty  that  acute  appreciation  of  the  real 
things  of  life  (the  things  that  are  worth  more  than 
gold  or  silver,  or  even  lands  and  cattle)— these  will 
be  largely  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  the  old 
tongue,  and  they  cannot  be  replaced.  This  is  a 
serious  matter,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

You  could  put  this  last  point  better  than  I can, 
and  it  ought  to  be  put  very  strongly.  I am  sure 
that  there  are  men  of  all  parties,  thoughtful  and  far- 
sighted men,  who  can  see  and  feel  the  danger  of  this 
obliteration  of  the  past.  I would  willingly  see  much 
forgotten  in  Ireland  that  Irishmen  choose  to  remem- 
ber. Old  feuds,  old  prejudices,  old  lies,  and  old 
pieces  of  cant  and  charlatanism  that  are  immortal 
as  struldbrugs,  but  for  Irishmen  to  consent  to 
.forget  what  is  best  for  them  to  remember — the  cradle 
songs  of  their  mothers,  the  hymns  their  grand- 
mothers sang,  the  wise,  quaint  talk  of  the  elders,  the 
joyous  verse  and  the  sad  rtfourning  verse  of  their 
own  poets,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  their  folk-lore, 
their  folk  wisdom,  their  own  names,  and  the  names 
of  the  hills  and  rivers  and  rocks,  and  woods  that  are 
so  dear  to  them — seems  to  me  incomprehensible. 

To  keep  all  these  things,  one  would  pay  a price ; 
but  one  can  keep  them  for  nothing,  for  as  it  is 
known,  by  keeping  the  old  tongue,  the  task  of  learn- 
ing the  necessary  English  is  not  made  more  difficult, 
but  actually  easier. 

I don  t want  to  make  this  question  a personal  one. 
and  I have  kept  all  names  out  of  it,  but  I must 
emphatically  contradict  the  statement  of  Dr.  Atkin- 
son, so  far  as  his  comparison  between  the  Greek  and 
Irish  papers  produced — 1897— and  my  opinion  is 


based  upon  considerable  experience  in  the  exam- 
ination of  schools,  and  in  the  methods  of  class 
teaching. 

The  point  as  to  difference  of  Irish  dialects  may  be 
met  by  the  example  of  Greek,  the  “ Greek  ” of 
to-day,  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Plato,  of  Homer, 
of  the  dramatists,  of  Sappho,  of  Theocritus,  of 
Herodotus — all  differ  widely  in  dialect  and  gram- 
matical forms;  but  who  makes  that  an  obstacle  to 
Greek  teaching? 

As  to  “ lowness  of  tone,"  all  that  is  mere  pre- 
judice, as  far  as  I can  see.  We  all  know  that  the 
New  Testament,  because  it  was  in  a provincial 
vernacular,  was  regarded  as  “low  in  tone,”  and 
vulgar  Greek.  It  has,  however,  real  beauties  of  its 
own,  as  the  most  rigid  scholars  would  now  admit. 

The  Koran  was  not  in  the  fine  tongue  of  the  poets 
of  the  days  of  darkness,  but  it  has  become  like 
Jerome’s  low  Latin  and  Paul’s  low  Greek,  a 
standard  of  culture. 

All  this  talk  about  “ lowness  ” is  a piece  of  special 
pleading,  an  appeal  to  personal  feelings,  and  not  to 
any  standards  of  criticism.  I don’t  think  that  a 
distinguished  scholar  is  necessarily  an  infallible 
literary  critic,  and  just  as  I should  follow  Wallace 
or  Crookes  in  biology  or  physics,  and  refuse  to  accept 
their  judgment  in  the  case  of  “ mediums,”  “ table- 
rapping,”  “ visitations,'  and  the  like,  so,  while 
bowing  to  Dr.  Atkinson  on  questions  of  Sanskrit  or 
Old  Irish,  I should  not  be  disposed  to  take  his 
verdict  as  final  in  matters  of  criticism,  of  school 
teaching,  or  the  ethical  value  of  phrases  in  Modern 
Irish. 

I am  not  writing  to  raise  or  maintain  controversy, 
but  simply  because  I feel  that  an  injustice  and  a 
real  wrong  will  be  done  if  the  properly  inspected 
and  properly  regulated  study  of  Modern  Irish  is  to 
be  discontinued  in  Ireland.  I am  not  a Roman 
Catholic,  or  an  Anglican,  or  a Presbyterian.  I am 
not  urging  this  matter  because  I hope  or  fear  that 
the  teaching  of  Irish  will  injure  or  help  any  political 
party. . I am  not  an  Irishman,  but  an  Englishman, 
and  I have  no  private  quarrel  with  any  one  con- 
cerned in  this  question.  If  I were  an  Irishman  by 
blood  I think  I should  feel  the  stupid  absurdity  of 
this  plan  of  killing  Irish  even  more  acutely  than  I 
should  a plan  for  extirpating  whole  country-sides  of 
Irish,  for  it  is  a plan  the  success  of  which  will 
irreparably  injure  a number  of  people  without  com- 
pensation being  possible. 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  York  Powell. 


<ii.)  • 

Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  from  M.  Georges  Dottin,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rennes. 


Cher  Monsieur, 


Rennes,  23/3/99. 


J e ne  demands  pas  mieux  que  d’expliquer  ce  que  j’ai 
voulu  dire  en  ecrivant  que  j’etais  absolument  etonne 
quon  put  mer  l utility  de  l’enseignement  de  1’Irlandais 
en  Irlande.  J e crois,  et  je  ne  suis  pas  le  seul  a croire 
que,  les  idees  et  les  mots  etant  inseparables,  toute 
langue  porte  en  elle  un  certain  nombre  de  conceptions 
qm  lui  sont  propres ; c’est  pour  cela  qu’une  traduction 
nest  jamais  quun  a peu  pres.  Or  supprimer  une 
langue  qui  a forint  et  meuble  pour  ainsi  dire  1’esi.rit 
de  nombreuses  generations  d’hommes  me  semble 
revenir  a la  barbarie.  II  est  sur  qu’un  enfant 
Irlandais  n’a  pas  les  memes  idees  qu’un  enfant  Anglais 
et  que  ces  idees,  consciemment  ou  inconsciemraent,  sont 
dues  a ce  que  jusqu’au  dix  septieme  siecle  les  ancetres 
de  1 enfant  Irlandais  out  parle  Irlandais.  Si  a un  tel 
enfant  vous  apprenez  1’Irlandais,  vous  ne  faites  que 


revenir  ii  la  source  et  assurer  le  developpement  normal, 
autrement  vous  l’atrophiez  ; vous  supprimez  une  des 
formes  originales  de  l’esprit  humain  qui  est  l’esprit 
celtique,  ou  en  tout  cas  vous  risquez  de  le  supprimer. 
Comment  vous  avez  la  chance  en  Irlande  d’avoir  deux 
langues,  tres  differentes  de  genie  et  dont  la  comparaison 
est  extremement  utile  pour  former  de  jeunes  esprits,  et 
de  parti  pris  vous  voulez  en  eliminer  une  ! Mais  cela 
ne  pent  s’expliquer  que  par  des  raisons  politiques  (sur 
lesquels  je  ne  veux  rien  dire  puisque  je  suis  (Stranger) 
et  non  point  pas  des  raisons  pddagogiques.  La  poli- 
tique excuse  tout,  dit  on  ; elle  aurait  fort  a faire, 
d’excuser  ce  crime  de  lese-humanitiS  qui  consisterait  a 
supprimer  l’enseignement  de  l’lrlandais  et  a tacher 
d’entraver  l’admirable  mouvement  de  renaissance 
linguistique  qui  se  manifesto  de  nos  jours  en  Irlande. 
II  serait  interessant  de  relever  ce  que  la  litterature 
Anglaise  doit  a l’inspiration  celtique.  Croiton  que 
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cette  inspiration  subsistera  longtemps  encore  si  l’on  en 
tarit  completeraent  la  source,  c’est  a dire  la  lau"ue  ? 

La  langue  de  nos  jours,  objecte-t-on  n’est  qu’un 
•affreux  patois.  Je  vous  assure  que  je  ne  sais  ce  que 
c’est  qu’un  patois.  II  y a deslangues  quiont  la  chance 
de  devenir  litteraires  pour  des  raisons  absolument 
etrangeres  a la  linguistique  on  a la  litterature,  pour 
des  raisons  d’hegemonie  politique  ; il  y a des  langues 
qui  n’ont  point  cette  chance  ; l’lrlandais  moderne  est, 
(lit  on,  envahide  mots  Anglais;  an  moyeuage  1’ Anglo- 
Saxon  a ete  envahi  par  le  franqais  ; la  purete  d’une 
langue  n’implique  ]>as  l’absence  de  tout  emprunt  de 
mots  etrangers.  Si  l’lrlandais  efcnit  de  plus  en  plus 
parle  et  ecrit  par  des  gens  mstruits,  il  ne  tarderait  pas  a 
eliminer  les  elements  inutiles  et  a reprendre  sou3  la 
plume  des  ecrivains  de  profession  les  qualites 
du  style  Irlandais  du  seizieme  siecle.  Tel  qu’il  est, 
il  est  une  langue;  sa  difficult^  pour  les  strangers 


vient  de  sa  richesse  en  idiotismes  ; il  a done  plutdt  section  A. 

trop  d’originalite.  Il  ne  s’agit  pas  de  ne  penser  qu’a  

l'utilite  pedagogique  d’une  litterature ; une  langue 
telle  quelle,  sans  litterature  bien  developpee  a son 
utilite  pedagogique.  On  traduirait  en  Irlandais 
moderne  l’ancienne  litterature  de  ITrlande  et  on  y 
ajouterait  les  contes  recueillis  dans  le  pays  qu’on 
aurait  des  livres  de  lectures  tres  suffisants.  Quelle 
litterature  est  vraiment  utile  aux  adolescents  1 En 
franeais  Racine  est  immoral,  Moliere  souvent 
grossier,  La  Fontaine  cynique.  Pour  apprendre  aux 
enfants  l’Allemand  on  leur  fait  traduire  les  contes  des 
Grimm.  Est  ce  une  litterature  beaucoup  plus  educa- 
tive que  les  contes  Irlandais  ? 

Bien  cordialement  a vous, 

G.  Dottin. 


Translation  of  the  foresroinsr  Letter  from  M.  Georges  Dottin. 


Rennes,  23/3/99. 

Cher  Monsieur, 

I ask  nothing  better  than  to  explain  what  I 
wanted  to  say  when  I wrote  that  I was  absolutely 
astonished  that  anyone  could  deny  the  utility  of 
teaching  Irish  in  Ireland.  I believe — and  l am 
not  alone  in  doing  so — that  ideas  and  words  being 
inseparable,  every  language  carries  in  it  a certain 
number  of  conceptions  which  are  peculiar  to  itself. 
This  is  why  a translation  is  never  anything  more  than 
an  approximation.  To  suppress,  then,  a language 
which  has  formed  and  furnished,  so  to  speak,  the 
minds  of  numerous  generations  of  men,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a return  to  barbarity.  It  is  certain  that  an 
Irish  child  has  not  the  same  ideas  as  an  English 
child,  and  that  these  ideas,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
are  due  to  this,  that  up  to  the  17th  century  the 
ancestors  of  the  Irish  child  spoke  Irish.  If  you  teach 
such  a child  Irish,  you  are  only  going  back  to  the 
source  [of  his  intellectual  life],  and  assuring  a normal 
development — otherwise  you  stunt  and  sterilize  him, 
you  suppress  one  of  the  original  forms  of  the  human 
mind,  which  the  Celtic  mind  is,  or  at  all  events 
you  run  the  risk  of  suppressing  it.  How  is  it  you 
have  in  Irelaud  the  chance  of  having  two  languages, 
very  different  in  genius,  and  the  comparison  between 
which  is  extremely  useful  in  the  formation  of  youth- 
ful minds,  and  you  wish  to  deliberately  eliminate  one 
of  them  1 Such  an  attempt  could  only  De  made  for 
political  reasons  (about  which  I do  not  want  to  say 
anything  as  I am  a foreigner),  but  certainly  not 
ior  pedagogic  ones.  They  say  that  political  con- 
siderations excuse  everything : they  would  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  to  excuse  that  crime  of 
of  lfese-humanite  which  would  consist  in  suppressing 
the  teaching  of  Irish,  and  in  trying  to  stop  the 
admirable  movement  of  linguistic  renaissance  which 
is  manifesting  itself  in  our  days  in  Ireland.  It 
would  be  interesting  also  to  take  note  of  what  English 
literature  owes  to  Celtic  inspiration.  Can  any  one 


believe  that  inspiration  will  last  much  longer  if  we 
completely  dry  up  the  spring,  that  is  to  say,  the 
language  1 

The  objection  is  made  that  the  language  of  our 
day  is  only  a horrid  patois.  I assure  you  that  I do 
not  know  what  a patois  is.  There  are  languages 
which  have  the  chance  of  becoming  literary  languages 
for  reasons  absolutely  foreign  to  anything  connected 
with  linguistics  or  literature,  from  reasons  of  political 
supremacy  ; there  are  also  languages  which  have  not 
that  chance.  It  is  said  that  modern  Irish  is  invaded 
with  English  words.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  invaded  by  French.  The  purity  of  a 
language  does  not  imply  the  entire  absence  of  all 
foreign  loan-words.  If  Irish  were  more  and  more 
spoken  and  written  by  educated  people,  it  would  not 
be  long  in  eliminating  the  useless  elements,  and  in 
retaking  under  the  pen  of  professional  writers,  the 
qualities  of  the  Irish  style  of  the  16th  century. 
Whatever  it  is,  is  a [real]  language.  Its  difficulty 
for  foreigners  comes  from  its  very  richness  of  idiom. 
It  has  in  fact  rather  too  much  originality.  It  is  not 
a mere  question  of  considering  the  pedagogic  utility 
of  a literature,  almost  any  language,  even  one  without 
a well  developed  literature  has  its  pedagogic  utility. 
If  one  translated  into  modern  Irish  the  ancient 
literature  of  Ireland,  and  if  one  added  the  stories 
gathered  through  the  country,  one  would  have  very 
sufficient  reading  books.*  What  literature  is  really 
useful  to  youths?  In  French,  Racine  is  immoral, 
Moliere  often  coarse,  La  Fontaine  cynical.  In  order 
to  teach  children  German  we  make  them  translate 
Grimm’s  stories.  Is  that  a literature  much  more 
educative  than  the  Irish  stories? 

Bien  cordialement  a vous, 

G.  Dottin. 

* This  is  what  is  actually  iu  process  of  being  done,  and  what 
will  be.  much  more  done  in  the  near  future.  Most  of  the  old 
literature  has  been  translated  into  modern  Irish  by  the  man  of  the 
last  two  centuries.— D.  H. 


(iii.) 

Letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  Dr.  Zimmer,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of  Greifswald, 
Prussia. 


Greifswald,  4/4/1899. 

Sehr  Geehrter  Herr  Dr.  ! 

Fur  die  iibersandten  “ Simple  Lessons  und 
Ceitpie  Sgeulcct  ’’  sage  ich  Ihnen  verbindlichen  Dank. 
Dieselben  waren  mir  wohlbekannt,  da  ich  so  ziemlich 
Alles,  was  seit  25  Jabren  in  irischer  Sprache — 
Neuirisch  eingeschlossen — erschienen  ist,  besitze  und 
gelesen  habe.  Ich  muss  Ihnen  schon  offen  gestehen, 
dass  ich  nun  sehr  ungern  in  die  Polemik  mit  Pro- 
fessor Atkinson  mich  verwickelt  sehe : aus  person- 
lichen  und  sachlichen  Griinden.  Dr.  Atkinson  hat 


mir  ofters,  wenn  ich  aus  ir.  MSS.  in  T.C.D.  und 
R.I.A.  etwas  wissen  wollte,  in  der  zuvorkom- 
mendsten  Weise  alle  gewiinschte  Auskunft  gegeben 
und  sicli  personlich  fur  mich  bemiiht,  so  dass  ich 
ihm  zu  Dank  verpfliclitet  bin.  Ich  sebatze  ihn  als 
besounenen  Forscher,  dem  die  keltischen  Studien 
zu  dauerndem  Dank  verbunden  sind.  Wir  tauschen 
schon  seit  Jakren  unsere  Arbeiten  gegenseitig  aus 
Es  ergibt  sich  aus  Allem,  dass  ich  in  einer  Angelegen- 
heit,  wo  ich  nicht  personlich  engagiert  bin  und 
nicht  angegriffen  bin,  doch  nur  im  aussersten  Fall 
gegen  Dr.  Atkinson  auftreten  barn.  Zu  dies 

M 
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Section  a.,  em  personlichen  Gesichtspunkt  kommen  sachliche. 

' Ich  brauche  Ilmen  nicht  zu  versickern,  dass 

ich  Dr.  Atkinsons  extreme  Ansichten  nicht  teile; 
ich  selie  dieselben  auch  nicht  als  einen  Ausfluss 
ruhiger  wissenscliaftlicher  TJberlegung  an  : aber  ein 
Kornchen  Wahrheit  liegt  doch  meist  zu  Grunde.  Es 
ist  nun  achwer  mit  wenig  Worten  zu  zeigen,  dass 
dies  Kornchen  Wahrheit  ganz  unci  gar  nicht  zu  so 
extremen  Schliissen  berechtigt,  wie  sie  Dr.  Atkinson 
zieht.  Der  Umstand,  dass  Dr.  Atkinson  so  scliroff 
seine  Ansichten  ohne  Begriindung,  hinstellt,  berechtigt 
mich  nicht,  andere  Ansichten  ohne  Grunde  und  ohne 
widerleguug  Atkinson’s  entgegen  zu  stellen,  oder 
vielmehr  ich  liebe  diese  Praxis  nicht  und  habe  sie  nie 
geiibt.  Meines  Erachtens  hat  Niemand  ein  Recht, 
offentlich  ohne  Angabe  von  Griinden  und  Nachweisen 
als  Autoritat  aufzutreten.  Wie  kolossal  einseitig 
der  Standpunkt  ist,  von  dein  Professor  Atkinson  das 
Neuirische  beurteilt,  ob  es  eine  Litteraturspi  ache  ist 
oder  nicht,  wird  am  besten  klar,  wenn  man  diesen 
Masstab  auf  anderen  Gebieten  des  indogermanischen 
Sprachstammes  anlegt.  Nehmen  Sie  z.  B.  die  Sprache 
des  griechischen  Epos,  also  der  hotnerischen  Gedichte 
und  der  ganzen  epischen  Li'teratur  der  Griechen,  die 
doch  sicher  eine  Littera  tursprache  ist.  Lautlich  tragt 
diese  Sprache  das  Geprage  jonischen  Dialects  ganz 
durclisetzt  mit  Eigenheiten  des  aeolischen  Dialects  ; 
was  die  Formen  anlangt  so  stehen  alte  und  junge 
(row  : rov ),  lautgesetdiche  und  Analogiebildungen 
bunt  durcheinander : rideyevai,  ribcgat,  riQuvai  : 

Boptvai,  Bopev,  Bovvai  : 'ArpuBao,  'ArpeiBeoi : pour, 
floa,  tvpvv,  ei/pia  : accusative  plural,  jroXovt,  -oXiac, 
iroKtjat  ; yovva,  yovvara , yowsaoi,  yovvaai)  hunderte 


von  Formen  aus  Declination  und  Conjugation.  Wo 
ist  der  ‘absolute  standard  of  correctness’!  Wie 
wiirdo  Atkinson  von  seinem  Schulmeisterstand- 
punkt  aus  die  Sprache  der  epischen  Litteratur  der 
Griechen  nennen  1 “Not  good  enough  for  a patois”  ; 
“ an  imbroglio,  melange,  an  omnium  gatherum  ” ! Das 
ware  von  seinem  Standpunkt  aus  die  richtige  Antwort 
und  doch  eine  Absurditat,  wie  Jeder  sielit. 

Was  die  beiden  Examination  papers  von  1898 
anlangt  so  erfordert  nach  meiner  Ansicht  das 
Griechische  allerdings  eine  langere  Vorbereitung  des 
Schulers  als  das  Irische,  womit  ich  jedoch  den  weit 
Ubertreibenden  Behauptungen  von  Dr.  Atkinson  nicht 
beipflichten  will. 

Ihre  Befiirchtung,  dass  die  Commission  sich 
bestimmen  lasse  Irish  as  a facultative  subject  von  dem 
Programm  des  Intermediate  Education  Board  for 
Ireland  zu  streiclien,  lcann  ich  nicht  teilen.  Wenn 
auch  die  Commission  noch  so  viel  Gewicht  auf 
Atkinson’s  Autoritat  legt,  das  muss  sie  doch  sehen,. 
dass  Atkinson  nicht  bios  als  unparteiisch  Urteilender 
Sacliverstandiger  in  der  Sache  aufgetreten  ist,  sondern 
als  Parteimann,  der  mit  seinen  Urteilen  bestimmte- 
Zweclie  verfolgt,  bewusst  oder  umbewusst. 

Je  grosser  der  Widerstand  gegen  die  spracbliche- 
Bewegung  in  Irland  von  Seiten  der  Regieruug  ist,  um 
so  raselier  und  entschiedener  muss  sich  heraus  stellen 
obdie  Bewegung  lebenskraf  tig,  das  einst  berechtigt,  und 
siegreich  durchdringend  ist. 

Hochachtungsvoll, 

Ergebenst, 

H.  Zimmer. 


Translation  of  the  foregoing  Letter  from  Dr.  H.  Zimmer. 


Greifswald,  4/4/1899. 

Sehr  Geeiirter  Herr  Dr. 

For  the  “ Simple  Lessons  ” you  sent  me  and  for  the 
Ceiipe  Sgeuloa,  I express  to  you  best  thanks.  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  them  both  since  I possess 
and  have  read  pretty  nearly  everything  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Irish  language— modern  Irish  included 
— during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

1 must  openly  confess  to  you  that  I now  see  myself 
very  unwillingly  entangled  in  a polemic  discussion 
with  Dr.  Atkinson,  both  for  personal  and  actual 
reasons.  Dr.  Atkinson  has  often,  when  I wanted  to 
know  something  out  of  Irish  MSS  in  T.C.D.  and  the 
R.I.A.,  procured  me  all  desired  information  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  and  put  himself  to  personal 
trouble  for  me,  so  that  my  thanks  are  due  to  him.  I 
esteem  him  as  a thoughtful  inquirer  to  whom  Celtic 
studies  owe  enduring  thanks. 

We  have  been  now  for  years, reciprocally  exchanging 
our  works.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  in  an  affair 
where  I am  not  personally  engaged  and  am  not 
attacked  I can  only  in  the  most  extreme  case  come 
forward  against  Professor  Atkinson.  And  to  this 
subjective  point  of  view  is  added  an  objective.  I need 
not  assure  you  these  I do  nit  share  Dr.  Atkinson’s 
extreme  views.  These  views  I do  not  regard  as  the 
outcome  of  quiet,  scientific  reflection,  but  yet  a little 
grain  of  truth 'lies  for  the  most  part  at  the 'bottom  of 
them.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  show  in  few  words  that 
this  little  grain  of  truth  does  not  in  any  way  justify 
the  extreme  conclusions  which  Dr.  Atkinson  draws. 
The  fact  that  Dr.  Atkinson  puts  his  views  so  abruptly, 
without  confirming  them,  does  not  give  me  the  right  to 
set  up  against  him  different  views,  without  basing  them 
and  without  refuting  his— or  rather,  I do  not  like  this 
method  of  procedure,  and  I have  never  practised  it.  To 
my  mind  no  one  has  a right  to  come  forward  as  an 
authority  in  public  without  adducing  his  reason  and 
proofs. 

How  colossally  one-sided  is  the  standpoint  from 
which  Professor  Atkinson  judges  modern  Irish,  as  to 
whether  it  is  a literary  language  or  not,  will  be  best 
elucidated  if  one  applies  this  standard  of  his  to  other 
territories  of  the  Indo  Germanic  language-stem. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  language  of  the  Greek  epics, 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of  the  whole  epic  litera- 
ture of  the  Greeks,  which  is  nevertheless  a literary- 
language.  Now,  this  language  clearly  bears  the  im- 
print of  Ionic  dialects,  quite  shot  through  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  HColic  dialect ; and  as  far  as  forms 
go — old  forms  and  new  forms — (row : rov)  formations 
due  both  to  phonetic  laws  and  to  analogy  (nOe/jivai, 
rlOepai,  ndeivai,  Bnpev/u,  Boptv,  Bovvai  ; 'ArpuBao, 
’Arpeiiuo,  flow:  floa , cvpvv:  tiipia.  Acc.  plur.  voXouc : 
iroXeac  ; iroXijnf,  yoi)i  a : yowara,  yowtaoi ; yowacri} 
and  hundreds  of  other  forms  of  declensions  and  con- 
jugation are  confusedly  mingled  together.  Where  is 
the  “absolute  standard  of  correctness”!  What  would 
Atkinson,  from  his  schoolmaster  standpoint,  call  the 
epic  literature  of  the  Greeks  1 “ Not  good  enough 
for  a patois”;  “an  imbroglio,  mdlange,  an  omnium 
gatherum  ” ! From  his  point  of  view  that  would  be 
the  proper  answer,  and  yet — as  everyone  sees — an 
absurdity  ! 

As  for  the  two  examination  papers  of  1898,  the 
Greek  would  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  require  a longer 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  than  the  Irish, 
in  saying  which,  however,  I will  not  assent  to  the 
widely-exaggerated  assertions  of  Dr.  Atkinson. 

Your  apprehensions  that  the  Commission  may  allow 
itself  to  be  induced  to  strike  out  “ Irish  as  a faculta- 
tive subject  ” from  the  programme  of  the  “Interme- 
diate Education  Board  for  Ireland,”  I am  unable  to 
share.  No  matter  how  much  weight  the  Commission 
attaches  to  Atkinson’s  authority,  this  much  at  least 
they  must  see,  that  Atkinson  has  not  come  forward 
in  the  matter  merely  as  an  impartially  judging  au- 
thority, but  as  a partisan,  who  in  his  judgments 
pursues,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  certain  aims. 

The  greater  the  resistance  to  the  language  move- 
ment in  Ireland  on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be, 
so  much  the  more  quickly  and  decisively  must  it 
be  known  whether  the  movement  has  a living  strength. 
That  will  jw  oify  it  and  push  its  way  through  vic- 
toriously. 

Hochachtungsvoll, 

Ergebenst, 

H.  Zimmer. 
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Documents  put  in  by  Thomas  Laffan,  m.d.,  Cashal. 


GO 

Pamphlet  on  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Laffan,  q.  12900.) 

“The  Intermediate  Education  Act.”  Has  it  failed  in  its  Chief  Object!  By  Thomas  Laffan,  m.r.c.p. 


The  Intermediate  Education  Act  has  been  now  in 
operation  for  a sufficient  time  to  allow  of  an  examina- 
tion into  how  far  it  has  realised  the  objects  of  its  pro- 
moters. When  it  was  first  introduced,  its  noble 
sponsor,  Lord  Cairns,  declared  that,  from  a variety 
of  causes,  for  some  of  which  successive  Governments 
were  responsible,  facilities  for  Intermediate  education 
in  Ireland  had  become  so  rare,  and  consequently  so 
dear,  as  to  make  higher  education  there  too  expensive, 
or  even  inaccessible  to  numbers,  and  that  it  was  to 
supply  this  defect  by  re-covering  the  country  once  more 
with  local  schools  that  he  brought  in  his  Bill. 

We  propose  to  point  out  in  this  article  how  com- 
pletely, or  all  but  completely,  the  Act  has  failed  in 
this,  its  main  object.  The  generation  or  two  that 
intervened  between  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
and  the  famine  of  ’46  was  seized  with  an  extraordinary 
love  of  learning,  and,  thanks  to  the  cheapness  of  living, 
the  density  of  population,  and  the  absence  of  any  opens 
for  the  employment  of  the  more  intelligent  of  its 
humbler  classes,  the  country  was  amply  provided  with 
good  classical  teachers,  within  accessible  distance  of 
everyone  that  needed  their  instruction. 

Year  by  year,  after  this,  these  schools  were  wed 
away.  The  introduction  of  the  national  system  took 
away,  by  the  powerful  attraction  of  a mendicant 
system,  that  English  contingent  so  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  rural  classical  school.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  living  which  followed  the  destruction 
of  the  potato,  the  thinning  of  the  population,  the  out- 
lets presented  by  the  minor  grades  of  the  civil  service, 
by  the  constabulary,  and  by  emigration,  contributed 
their  respective  quotas  towards  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion. Lastly,  a general  social  advance  at  once 
diminished  the  supply  of  those  humble  enough  to 
undertake  the  poorly-paid  drudgery  of  teaching,  and 
increased  the  number  of  those  who  successfully  ambi- 
tioned  a college  education  for  their  sons.  In  Ireland 
every  grammar  school  that  has  boarders  is  called  a 
college  ; and  these  have  long  been  objects  of  profound 
veneration,  particularly  to  the  class  of  the  nouveanx 
riches,  who  everywhere  seek  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  their  own  defects,  by  the  lavish  and  indiscriminat- 
ing  homage  they  pay  to  education  and  her  instruments. 
A 11  these  causes  combined  had  brought  about  the  all 
but  universal  extinction  of  rural  schools  of  the  higher 
grade  at  the  date  that  Lord  Cairns’  Act  first  saw  the 
light.  Irish  Episcopalians  had,  of  course,  and  still 
have  their  numerous  endowed  schools.  In  many  of 
the  large  towns  there  were,  even  up  to  then,  day- 
schools  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Catholics ; but  in  the 
small  towns,  and  in  the  purely  rural  districts,  parents 
had,  except  in  one  case  out  of  a hundred,  no  choice 
left,  but  either  to  send  their  sons  to  college  or  to  leave 
them  entirely  unprovided  with  higher  education.  This 
state  of  things  was  attended  with  very  inconvenient 
■results.  Many  parents  with  gifted  sons  were  entirely 
unable  to  undertake  the  burden  which  a college  train- 
ing involved. 

When  one  recollects  the  celebrated  men,  for  whose 
greatness  we  are  indebted  to  those  cheap  day-schools, 


we  are  the  more  strongly  reminded  of  the  losses  that 
universal  letters  may  have  here  sustained.  In  a still 
larger  number  of  cases  the  parents  faced  the  expense, 
but  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  their  resources. 
Nothing  was,  and  is  more  common  than  to  send 
youths  in  the  most  lamentable  state  of  unprepared- 
ness to  colleges,  where  their  own  backwardness,  the 
inability  of  heads  to  individualise  where  there  are 
numbers  of  students,  and  the  inability  of  the  average 
run  of  parents  to  leave  their  sons  for  a sufficient 
number  of  years,  combine  to  turn  out  very  poor  work 
indeed.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  youths  to  be 
obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  one  of 
the  few  surviving  rural  teachers  after  years  of  such  a 
college  training,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  humblest  preliminary  examination.  For  many 
years  we  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this  subject, 
and  as  a member  of  a wealthy  municipal  body,  and  as 
a citizen,  have  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
establish  in  our  own  locality  a high-class  school.  Our 
local  resources  are  exceptional,  for  our  corporation  can 
afford  a grant  and  a free  house.  An  extract  from  the 
letter  of  a friend  similarly  engaged  elsewhere,  but 
where  the  exceptional  advantages  which  obtain  in 
Cashel  are  absent,  will  best  illustrate  the  insuperable 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  schools  in 
country  towns. 

My  friend  writes: — “ In  the  year  1873,  the  last 
representative  here  of  the  old  classical  teachers  died, 
and  the  efforts  made  since  then  to  provide  a successor 
,at  once  competent  and  willing  to  remain  have  been 
as  unwearied  as  they  have  been  barren  of  result. 
Thanks  to  the  poor  inducements  which  could  be 
offered,  the  major  number  of  the  candidates  suc- 
cessively secured  were  found,  on  trial,  to  labour 
under  one  disqualifying  defect  or  another,  while  the 
smaller  number  who  did  not  so  labour,  could  find  no 
sufficient  inducement  to  remain.  This  occurred  in 
the  town  which  nourished  at  a similar  school  that 
great  man  whom  his  b’ographer  describes  as  having 
read  his  Greek  grammar  by  the  light  of  its  public 
lamps,  and  who,  but  for  the  cheap  facilities. of  those 
times,  would  never  have  been  able  to  break,  through 
his  hard  fates,  so  as  to  bequeath  to  his  country  an 
imperishable  monument  of  his  renown.  Be  it  ob- 
served that has  still  a population  of  about  5,000 

souls,  and  that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a rich  and 
fairly-peopled  country.  Nevertheless  it  could  not 
find  support  enough  for  a higher  school  at  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate  Bill ; nor  has 
that  Bill  enabled  it  since  to  support  such  a school.” 

When  that  Bill  was  being  framed,  there  were  two 
courses  open  to  the  Government — they  might  have 
either  directly  endowed  local  schools  at  convenient 
distances,  or  they  might  have  indirectly  endowed 
such  schools  through  the  medium  of  result  fees.  If 
they  adopted  the  first  course  they  would  have  had  to 
face  the  denominational  difficulty,  which  they  appear 
not  to  have  wished  to  do.  They  accordingly  based 
their  Bill  on  the  system  of  result  fees  and  rewards. 
This,  in  a country  which  has  warmly  taken  up  the 
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competitive  system,  was  not  very  surprising  • yet  There  the  matter  ended.  The  amendment  was  never  Section  a., 
many  people  did  not  at  all  feel  sure,  nor  do  they  even  moved.  The  Bill  passed.  The  big  schools  triumphed,  — 1 

now  feel  sure  of  the  effects  of  such  a system  on  very  and  the  rurals  were  snuffed  out.  The  results  have 

young  brains.  fully  j ustified  our  anticipations  : the  Act  has  utterly 

The  Bill  led  to  considerable  discussion  at  the  time,  failed  to  realise  the  main  design  for  which  it  was  in- 

but  it  was  all  a chorus  of  general  approval.  We  did  troduced.  It  has  had  the  most  marvellous  effects, 

not,  however,  agree  with  the  general  verdict ; and,  in  however,  on  the  big  schools.  It  has  awakened  them 
a letter  which  we  then  wrote  to  the  Dublin  Freeman,  from  a lethargy  which,  in  the  case  of  many  of  them, 
we  ventured  to  lay  down  that  the  Bill  would  only  was  a trance.  Its  effects,  so  far,  have  been  to  in- 
benefit the  great  public  schools,  whose  big  battalions  crease  the  advantages  of  the  rich,  by  improving  the 
would  enable  their  heads  to  derive  substantial  ad-  quality  of  the  education  received  by  their  sons.  It 
vantage  from  its  scale  of  result  fees,  and  that  it  has  done  nothing  for  the  multiplication  of  local 
would  be  of  no  use  to  those  rural  schools  which  it  schools;  for  where  a school  could  not  live  before  it 
was  designed  to  call  into  existence  ; because  these  passed  it  has  not  been  enabled  to  live  since, 

would  be  small,  if  they  were  to  be  accessible,  and  We  hope  that  this  statement  will  not  be  allowed  to 
therefore  their  result  winners  would  be  fewer  still,  pass  unchallenged,  and  that  some  member  of  parlia- 

so  few  as  to  make  the  subsidy  earned  by  them  of  no  ment,  with  rural  interests  at  heart,  will  move  for 

use  whatever  towards  sustaining  the  school.  We  returns  that  will  put  its  correctness  to  the  test.  It 
pointed  out  a remedy  which  would  not  interfere  either  would  be  quite  practicable  for  such  returns  to  include 
with  the  principle  or  with  the  machinery  of  the  the  number  of  unendowed  day  grammar-schools  situate 
Bill.  The  Bill,  as  it  stood,  proposed  to  pay  certain  in  country  towns  during  the  twenty -five  years  previous 

result  fees  for  every  boy  that  might  pass  from  any  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  together  with  an  approxi- 

school  having  not  less  than  ten  on  the  rolls,  and  who  mation  towards  the  number  of  pupils  attending  each, 

would  put  in  a certain  minimum  attendance  each  It  is  a matter  for  astonishment  that,  while  the  Dublin 

year.  A large  public  school  with  a hundred  and  fifty  papers  have  been  groaning  under  the  weight  of 

boys  might  pass  five-and-twenty,  or  more,  but  the  correspondence,  discussions,  and  articles  on  the 

rural  day  grammar  school,  with  its  little  flock  of  working  of  this  Act,  no  reference  whatever  has  been 

twenty-five  or  thirty,  would  not  be  able  to  send  up  made,  save  by  a few  national  teachers,  to  the  aspect 

more  than  five  or  six.  We  suggested,  then,  that  the  of  it  which  forms  the  staple  of  this  article.  The  letters 

result  fees  scale  should  be  so  amended  as  to  pay  such  of  these  teachers  were  inspired  by  their  class  interests, 
a sum  for  the  first  three  boys  turned  out  from  each  and  the  writers  renewed  the  claim  to  be  allowed  to 
school  as  would  make  the  amount  a substantial  help  participate  in  the  result  fees,  which  they  put  forward 
to  each  school.  The  remaining  passes  under  this  re-  when  the  Act  was  going  through  the  House  of 
vised  scheme  were  to  be  paid  for  at  small  rates.  Such  Commons.  They  are  far  too  wise  to  base  their  claims 
a scheme  as  this  would  provide  such  an  endowment  on  selfish  grounds,  and  they  ingenuously  urge  the 
for  rural  schools  as  would  not  fail  to  call  enough  of  plea,  that  the  Act  has  done  nothing  to  provide  cheap 
them  into  existence,  and  to  keep  them  alive  when  education  for  struggling  parents,  that  they  see  no  hope 
once  they  breathed  the  vital  air.  On  the  other  hand,  of  establishing  local  Intermediate  Schools,  and  that 
it  would  not  have  had  the  effect  of  damping  the  their  schools  therefore  ought  to  be  converted  into' 
ardour  of  masters,  inasmuch  as  the  more  they  passed  such.  . 

the  greater  their  fame  would  be  and  the  more  nu-  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a door  should  have 
merous  their  pupils.  We  pointed  out  also  that,  as  been  left  open  to  those  demands  by  the  non-exclusion 

the  design  of  the  Bill  was  not  to  endow  colleges,  so  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  of  the  teachers  of  such 

their  interest  should  not  be  preferred,  as  it  was  by  the  schools  from  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  Intermediate 

Bill,  to  that  of  the  small  schools  that  might,  under  Act.  If  it  were  true  that  a sufficient  number  of 

our  arrangement,  be  created  by  it.  The  Bill,  indeed,  Intermediate  Schools  could  not  be  established,  such  an 

as  we  would  have  it  altered,  would  have  conferred  exclusion  would  be  a very  great  hardship,  and  would 
sufficiently  large  benefits  on  those  colleges.  Their  be  very  unjust ; but  such  we  aver  is  not  the  fact.  In 
managers  would  still  have  carried  off  sums  which,  in  division  of  labour  lies  excellence  of  workmanship,  and 
the  aggregate,  would  be  respectable,  while  their  staffs  primary  teachers  would  find  more  than  enough  to  do 
and  their  alumni  would  have  been  just  as  much  ener-  within  the  very  wide  domain  committed  to  their 
gised,  and  just  as  much  advertised  as  at  present.  In  charge,  without  having  leisure  to  wander  beyond  it. 
the  same  letter  we  earnestly  urged  middle-class  parents  The  demands  on  the  time  and  energies  of  national 
to  wake  up  and  defend  their  interests  while  there  was  teachers  are  sufficiently  great  to  render  it  impossible 
yet  time.  At  this  time  some  national  teachers  ad-  that  they  could  find  time  to  play  the  part  of  classical 
vanced  the  modest  claim— to  be  allowed  to  compete  teachers  without  neglecting  the  duties  for  which  they 
for  a share  of  the  rewards  provided  by  the  Bill  for  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  Education  Commissioners; 
the  support  of  higher  education.  On  grounds,  which  entrust  to  their  charge  such  a number  of  pupils,  as 
will  be  dwelt  on  more  at  length  further  on,  we  sug-  gives  them  enough  to  do.  The  material  of  which 
gested  not  only  the  retention  of  the  provision  excluding  these  pupils  are  composed  is  largely  made  up  of  very 
national  teachers,  but  the  addition  to  the  text  of  the  uaplastic  minds,  for  parental  neglect  and  harsh  poverty 
words,  “ or  other  primary  school.”  We  deeply  regret  throw  more  than  usual  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of 
that  this  last  suggestion  was  not  incorporated  in  the  the  teachers.  There  is  no  class  in  the  State  which  is 
Bill ; for  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  has  op-  more  useful,  and  which  more  merits  a substantial 
posed  the  success  of  a secondary  school  in  small  towns  addition  to  their  incomes  than  those  teachers ; and  we 
lias  been  the  tendency  of  primary  teachers  to  travel  believe  the  demands  put  forward  in  their  name  in  this 
beyond  their  “lasts,”  and  to  neglect  duties  sufficiently  matter  of  Intermediate  result  fees  are  in  reality  those 
absorbing  to  occupy  all  their  energies  in  order  to  of  an  inconsiderable  minority  of  their  body.  In  a 
minister  to  their  vanity  aud  pride,  by  aping  the  very  short  time  we  shall  have  compulsory  education, 
functions  of  secondary  teachers.  and  this  means  that  these  teachers  will  derive  an 

'Our  appeal  to  parents  was  unheeded.  The  friends  immense  addition  to  their  flocks.  We  are  satisfied 
of  the  big  schools  were  intelligent  and  awake,  the  that,  if  they  be  allowed  to  invade  the  classical  field,  a 
country  townfolk  were  self-complacent  and  asleep.  As  proportionate  increase  in  their  own  numbers  will  in 
a last  resource,  we  induced  the  municipal  body  here  such  a contingency  follow,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  all, 
to  call  on  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  then  one  ox  the  members  or  nearly  all  th6  substantial  gains  which  compulsion 
for  the  county,  to  endeavour  to  amend  the  Bill  in  would  undoubtedly  confer  on  them.  Very  few  of 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  these  teachers  can  pretend  to  be  competent  to  under- 
enunciated. Mr.  G.  entirely  agreed  with  the  views  take  the  teaching  of  classics.  Where,  for  instance, 
submitted  to  him,  and  undertook  to  move  the  amend-  could  most  of  them  acquire  a knowledge  of  them  ? It 
ment,  if  he  could  do  so  without  endangering  the  Bill,  is  only  an  exceptional  country  town  that  now  has  a 
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A.,  day  classical  school.  It  is  only  from  the  teachers  of 
such  schools  that  they  could  glean  even  the  most 
fitful  knowledge  of  classics,  for  they  are  not  of  a class 
that  could  afford  to  patronise  expensive  colleges.  We 
doubt  very  much  that  a few  months’  evening  grind- 
ing with  a day  teacher  will  confer  that  extensive 
knowledge  ot  classics,  which  is  only  the  fruit  of  years 
of  hard  work,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  the  sound 
teacher.  Even  this  kind  of  teaching,  however,  costs 
both  time  and  money,  and  both  will  not  be  at  the 
disposal  of  every  young  teacher  who  lives  near  a day 
classical  school.  The  present  is  of  course,  the  age, 
•par  excellence , for  royal  roads  and  self-helps 
of  all  descriptions,  towards  the  attainment 
of  a knowledge  of  classics.  We  have  a strong 
conviction,  and  one  which  we  are  bold  enough  to  ihink 
will  be  shared  in  by  the  thoughtful  reader,  that  these 
royal  roads  prove  here  very  biind  alleys  indeed.  A 
school  of  even  ten  classical  boys  would  require  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  entire  school  time 
to  themselves,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
find  sufficient  time  for  their  instruction,  either,  before 
or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours.  Be  it  noted  that 
the  Education  Commissioners  do  not  allow  classics  to 
be  taught  during  these  hours,  and  it  is  most  unlikely 
, that  they  will  depart  from  this  rule.  There  are  other 
practical  objections  against  mixing  up  primary  and 
secondary  teaching.  We  have  always  found  that  good 
classical  men  have  either  a poor  recollection  of  minor 
English  subjects,  or  they  exhibit  such  a distaste  for 
teaching  them  as  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  dis- 
charge the  double  duty  with  either  honour  to  them- 
selves or  advantage  to  the  taught.  What  we  here 
‘•say  of  these  national  teachers  we  design  to  apply  to 
all  primary  teachers.  The  State  endows  primary 
teaching  in  Ireland  to  the  amount  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a year,  and  has  lately  given  in 
addition  the  handsome  douceur  of  a million  and  a half 
out  of  the  Church  surplus.  Surely  the  desire  is  not  a 
reasonable  one  which  seems  to  possess  some  of  these 
teachers  to  have  a pluck  at  the  miserable  sum  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  a year,  which  is  all  that  is  given  for 
an  education  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  those 
classes  whose  taxes  contribute  so  large  a portion  of  the 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually  expended  on 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes.  Nothing  is  more 
laudable  or  more  general  in  this  age  of  equality  than 
the  ambition  to  rise,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
that  ambition  gratified  at  the  cost  of  injury  to  our 
youth.  We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
•German  system  of  certification  of  teachers  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  this  country.  This  system  imposes  no 
restriction  on  competent  men  of  any  creed  or  class, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  teaching 
but  it  takes  care  that  no  person  shall  teach  in  any  de- 
partment without  first  having  been  proved  to  be  fit  to 
teach.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  introduction  of  a 
result  fee  system  would  render  unnecessary  that  of  the 
certification  one.  But  we  differ  from  such  a view  ; 
and  in  presence  of  the  number  of  pretenders  of  all 
kinds,  we  think  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
parents.  We  certainly  can  say,  that  we  know  several 
youths  who  have  sustained  grievous  injury  at  the 
hands  of  incompetent  teachers,  even  since  the  passing 
of  the  Intermediate  Act ; and  we  see  every  reason  to 
conclude,  that  many  such  instances  will  continue  to 
be  found.  The  State,  in  the  small  matter  of  pulling 
out  a tooth,  does  not  leave  the  public  to  the  sole  pro- 
tection of  “ results,”  but  throws  the  ajgis  of  a certifica- 
tion system  over  the  sufferer,  for  it  enables  him  to 
guard  himself  from  all  ill  by  selecting  the  tooth- 
puller  from  a duly  certified  list.  How  much  more 
ought  it  to  throw  its  aigis  over  the  youth,  whose 
prospects  may  be  blighted  for  his  whole  lifetime  by  an 
unfortunate  selection  of  a teacher,  made  by  thought- 
less or  ignorant  parents.  The  number  of  youths  who 
will  go  up  for  Intermediate  examinations  will  never 
constitute  the  majority,  or  much  more  than  the 
majority  of  those  taught,  and  the  residue  will  more 
than  ever  require  that  their  training  shall  not  be  en- 


trusted to  the  incapable  drudges  of  the  educational 
workshop.  So  much  depends  on  the  habits  of  industry 
formed,  and  to  a minor  extent,  on  the  knowledge 
attained  by  youths  from  the  first  school-going  period 
up  to  the  time  of  life  when  they  come  under  the  care 
of  secondary  teachers,  that  we  deem  it.  of  the  first 
importance  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  primary  teaching,  without  having  first 
obtained  a certificate  of  competence  from  the  State. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  possibly 
exist  as  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Act  as  a test  for  the  competence  of  secondary 
teachers,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  it  can  afford 
sufficient  warranty  for  the  competence  of  primary 
ones.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  national,  or  any  other 
other  primary  teachers  that  would  pass  a qualifying 
examination,  enter  exclusively  on  the  higher  field. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  Bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
it  is  not  to  extend  to  Ireland.  As  happened  in  the 
case  of  his  Dentists’  Bill,  it  will  lead  to  the  registra- 
tion of  such  an  immense  number  of  unqualified  teachers 
that  it  will  take  twenty  years  before  the  registry  will 
be  sufficiently  wed  out  to  afford  the  public  the 
modicum  of  protection  that  such  a list  is  capable  of 
affording.  We  would  suggest — 1st,  That  this  Bill  be 
extended  to  Ireland ; 2nd,  That  in  all  schools  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  any  public  fund,  no  teacher 
who  does  not  pass  the  examination  prescribed  by  the 
Act  be  permitted  to  teach  ; 3rd,  That  though  vested 
interests  may  be  so  far  respected  as  to  allow  of  the 
registration  of  all  existing  teachers,  that  separate 
and  parallel  columns  be  formed  in  the  register  for 
parties'  examined  and  for  those  not  examined. 

Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  establish  a 
good  secondary  school  in  eveiy  country  town  of  the 
most  moderate  population,  if  the  primary  teachers  be 
only  kept  to  their  lasts,  and  such  a modification  as  we 
have  suggested  in  regard  to  result  fees  be  only  in- 
troduced. 

Under  the  existing  regulations  a school  must  have 
ten  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  these  are 
further  required  to  put  in  a hundred  attendance 
between  the  previous  October  and  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  the  examinations  are  held.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  this  rule  has  been  violated  again 
and  again.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
no  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  such  violations  1 
We  have  known  persons  obtain  result  fees  for  private 
tuitions,  and  we  have  also  known  the  same  fees  ob- 
tained by  school  heads,  who  had  pupils  beyond  the 
prescribed  age  in  the  school,  and  where  a hundred 
attendances  were  not  made.  Tn  consequence  of  the 
non-enforcement  of  this  last  part  of  the  rule,  results 
are  very  often  paid  and  credited  to  teachers  who  have 
had  the  smallest  share  in  preparing  the  boys.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  rule 
would  exclude  the  hasty  snatches  of  instruction  before 
or  after  school  hours,  which  are  so  much  in  vogue 
with  some  primary  teachers.  All  schools  claiming  to 
send  up  boys  for  these  examinations  ought  to  be  in- 
spected from  time  to  time,  the  number  of  attendances 
ought  to  be  increased  to  at  least  a hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  names  and  ages  of  all  attending  ought  to 
be  lodged  at  the  Commissioners’  office,  and  be 
open  to  public  inspection  before  each  fifteenth  of 
October  : and  lastly,  no  schools  should  be  acknow- 
ledged where  the  numbers  are  in  excess  of  the  teaching 
staffs.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Act  against  further 
endowing  those  who  are  already  in  receipt  of  educa- 
tional advantages  derived  from  public  property.  This 
section,  which  was  very  lamely  drawn  up,  has,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  been  still  more  lamely  carried  out. 
Any  youth  who  receives  either  an  entirely  free  place, 
or  his  board  at  a price  below  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance, or  who  receives  his  education  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  schools  were  un- 
endowed, comes  to  our  mind  within  the  operation  of 
this  section.  As  to  the  masters  of  those  schools,  it  is 
simple  monstrous  that  this  section  should  have  been 
so  drawn  as  to  allow  them  to  still  further  swell  their 
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ample  salaries  by  dividing  result  fees  with  unendowed 
teachers.  The  proper  remedy,  of  course,  for  these 
two  defects  is  the  disendowment  of  all  those  schools, 
and  the  transfer  cf  their  funds  to  the  strong  box  of 
the  Intermediate  Commissioners. 

It  is  provided  in  the  Act  that  the  annual  examin- 
ations shall  be  held  in  the  town-halls  or  other  public 
buildings,  and  this  ought  in  all  instances  to  be  acted 
on.  The  circle  of  the  examinations  seems  to  us  to 
cover  wider  ground  than  fairly  comes  within  the  limits 
of  Intermediate  Education,  properly  so  called.  Book- 
keeping and  arithmetic  seem  to  us  to  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  primary  education.  Chemistry,  physiologv, 
and  we  should  say  botany,  also,  seem  to  us  to  distinctly 
be  within  the  sphere  either  of  technical  or  of  university 
education.  We  apprehend  that  not  a few  will  be 
found  to  class  natural  philosophy,  too,  among  the 
subjects  belonging  to  a university  course.  These  uni- 
versity subjects  were  probably  included  to  meet  the 
state  of  things  that  existed  prior  to  the  last  University 
Act ; and  if  this  be  so,  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
continuing  these  subjects  in  the  Intermediate  list.  In 
fact,  as  the  programme  at  present  stands,  it  aims  at 
including  everything,  from  the  R — r — ra,  the  too  late 
acquisition  of  which  M.  Jourdain  so  pathetically  be- 
wailed, up  to  the  most  recondite  problems  in  science, 
■fee.  Indeed,  we  fail  to  see  what  pretentions  these  ex- 
aminations have  to  be  called  intermediate,  for  they 
seeni  to  us  to  be  a farrago  of  everything.  Music  is, 
no  doubt,  an  elevating  and  refiuing  art,  and  its  wider 
cultivation  could  not  fail  to  benefit  our  people  ; but 
the  mere  theoretical  examination  in  it  that  is  held 
under  this  Act,  will  do  little,  if  it  do  anything  for 
music. 

A similar  class  of  examination  was  tried  in  Ger- 
many, and  its  worthlessness  was  so  completely  demon- 
strated that  a practical  or  technical  one  has  long 
since  been  substituted.  There  are  a great  many  sub- 
jects of  which  some  little  smattering  ought,  perhaps, 
be  mastered  by  every  person  pretending  to  some  little 
culture.  Amongst  those  subjects  chemistry,  physiology. 


and  botany  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  finding  a place  ; 
but  is  this  a sufficient  reason  for  including  them  in 
the  list  of  these  intermediate  subjects?  Has  not 
architecture,  for  instance,  a claim  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance? Why  exclude  it?  Why  not  take  in  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  at  least  as  far  as 
sixpenny  text-books  can  teach  its  component  elements  1 
Chemistry  requires  a regular  professor,  and  at  least 
hundreds  of  pounds’  worth  of  apparatus  for  its  teaching. 
How,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  either  to  be  forth- 
coming at  an  Intermediate  school  ? The  smattering 
of  the  subject  which  can  be  acquired  at  such  a school 
is  not  worth  the  labour  expended  in  its  acquisition. 
The  result  rewards  held  out,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
regular  professors  of  this  science,  are  as  ludicrous 
as  they  are  unnecessary.  The  subjects  belonging  to, 
or  bordering  on  a primary  course,  ought  not  even  to 
count  for  passes,  and  still  less  to  earn  exhibitions  or 
honours ; but  we  would  have  every  person  obliged  to 
pass  a qualifying  examination  in  them  before  being 
allowed  to  compete  in  the  higher  subjects.  We  would 
relegate  both  university  and  technical  subjects  to 
University  Boards.  Too  small  a proportion  of  the 
result  fees  is  given  for  Greek  and  Latin  ; and  as  before 
explained,  we  would  very  much  increase  this  indeed. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  is  calculated  to  promote  In- 
termediate Education  to  allow  passes  for  two  subjects, 
neither  of  which  need  be  Greek  or  Latin.  In  fact,  as 
the  scale  at  present  stands,  the  Commissioners  have 
levelled  down  the  whole  thing  to  a mere  primary 
result  fee  scale.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners 
to  promote  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  have  large  powers,  and  might 
easily  obtain  larger  from  Parliament.  For  most  of  what 
has  been  done  wrong  they  are  not  responsible,  and  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  ask  them  to  listen  to  the  only 
articulate  voice  that  has  yet  addi-essed  itself  to  them 
in  support  of  rural  interests.  The  Act  was  passed  in 
the  interest  of  the  struggling  rural  middle  classes  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  these  classes  have  derived  but. 
poor,  if  any,  benefit  from  its  working. 


Section  a., 


(2-) 


Letter  from  Dr.  Laffan,  published  in  the 
(See  the  Evidence  of 

Cheap  Schools  and 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF 

Dear  Sir, — You  have  recently  been  trying  (and 
with  considerable  success)  to  procure  two  of  the  chief 
staffs  of  life  on  more  reasonable  terms  for  the  whole 
community.  Let  me  to-day  bespeak  some  of  your 
attention  for  another  important  article,  namely, 
Intermediate  Education,  which  it  was  hoped  the  Act 
of  that  name  would  place  within  more  easy  reach  of 
the  struggling  middle  classes,  but  in  which  hope  those 
classes  have  been  woefully  disappointed.  The  Inter- 
mediate Education  Bill  was  the  outcome  of  the  usual 
paltering  with  Irish  interests  by  the  Government 
of  the  day.  Lord  Cairns,  its  sponsor,  declared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  it  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  education  to  the  doors  of  those  who  had 
now  no  schools  within  reach,  and  whose  sons  had 
consequently  to  put  up  with  the  modicum  of  know- 
ledge which  could  be  acquired  in  a primary  school 
wherever  their  parents  could  not  afford  to  send  them 
to  expensive  boarding  schools.  The  Tory  party  who, 
in  England,  are  denominationalists,  shrank  from  the 
application  of  their  own  principles  to  Ireland,  and, 
instead  of  directly  endowing  higher  schools  within 
accessible  areas,  hit  upon  the  notable  expedient  of 
providing  dies  for  the  metal,  though  the  primary  and 
most  pressing  want  was  first  to  work  it  up  from  the 
crude  state.  When  the  Bill  was  in  progress,  I ventured 
to  point  out  in  your  columns,  that  as  shaped  it  would 
fail  to  call  local  schools  into  existence,  that  it  would 


Freeman’s  Journal  of  December  29,  1884.. 

)r.  LaffaD,  q.  12900.) 

Downward  Prices. 

THE  “ FREEMAN.” 

benefit  the  big  schools  alone,  and  that  if  this  kind  of 
indirect  method  of  endowment  were  to  succeed  at  all 
its  proposed  method  of  working  should  be  largely 
modified.  I brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Gray  who  fell  into  my  views,  and  undertook  to 
attempt  to  modify  the  Bill,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  so.  My  main  proposal  was  that  large  result 
fees  should  be  paid  to  the  teachers  for  the  first  three 
passes  in  each  school.  This  arrangement  would  secure 
some  kind  of  decent  endowment  for  the  small  schools, 
for  to  be  accessible  they  must  be  small.  The  big 
schools  would  under  such  a scheme  as  this  enjoy  all 
that  advertising  so  dear  to  them,  but  they  would  not 
be  permitted  i;o  run  away  with  the  endowments,  which 
were  designed  for  the  multiplication  and  encourage- 
ment of  small  schools,  but  which  now  have  been 
entirely  diverted  from  that  purpose.  This  Act  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  someyears,  and  if  to-morrow 
a Parliamentary  return  should  be  moved  for,  I aver 
that  there  would  not  be  found  twenty  schools  which 
owe  their  existence  to  it,  or  which  are  supported  by 
its  result  fees,  at  which  a knowledge  of  the  two 
languages  which  still  form  the  back-bone  of  education 
can  be  acquired.  Greek  and  Latin  are  still  the  portals 
to  those  avenues  which  lead  to  the  Church,  to  medicine 
and  to  law,  and  are  still  recognised,  despite  oft- 
repeated  assaults,  as  the  most  valuable  instruments  of 
intellectual  culture. 
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A respectable  knowledge  of  these  covers  the 
principal  part  of  what  is  called  Intermediate  education 
and  it  was  to  provide  cheap  facilities  for  acquiring 
such  a knowledge  of  both  of  them  as  would  qualify 
for  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions  that 
cheap  educational  facilities  were  and  are  needed. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  schedule  of  results  fees  in- 
cludes subjects  which  distinctly  belong  to  the  primary 
domain  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  purely  professional 
one  on  the  other,  though  there  neither  was  nor  is  any 
complaint  of  lack  of  facilities  for  obtaining  instruction 
in  both  these  branches,  and  consequently  no  need  for 
any  act  to  encourage  such.  In  an  article  in  your 
paper  of  September  29th,  speaking  of  the  marks  ob- 
tained by  exhibitioners  of  Protestant  institutions,  you 
very  properly  dwell  on  the  undue  share  which  minor 
subjects  have  in  determining  results  at  Intermediate 
examinations,  and  you  very  properly  add  that 
languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  science  constitute 
the  groundwork  of  future  greatness  in  any  career,  and 
that  it  is  to  these  the  public  must  always  look  for 
proofs  of  real  meric.  Judged  by  this  test  the  big 
■Catholic  schools,  for  whom  any  number  of  possible 
small  ones  have  been  sacrificed,  cut  a most  despicable 
figure  in  contrast  with  their  Protestant  rivals,  for  out 
of  thirty-four  distinctions  awarded  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  English,  only  nine  were  won  by  Catholics, 
and  out  of  239  prizes  of  all  descriptions  only  71 
have  been  won  by  Catholics.  A Catholic  parent, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
prepare  his  son  for  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  the 
University,  or  the  Medical  School  must  now  first  send 
him  for  four  or  five  years  to  a college,  and  if  he  can- 
not afford  this  double  expense  must  leave  him  with- 
out a classical  training  at  all.  The  body  of  Christian 
Brothers,  whose  mission  it  is  to  instruct  the  masses 
of  the  poor,  are  located  in  some  sixty  Irish  towns  or 
one  school  to  each  540  square  miles.  Several  of  these 
sixty  establishments  are,  moreover,  in  large  centres, 
which  never  lacked  good  classical  schools.  These 
Brothers  have  twice  the  number  of  children  to  each 
teacher  that  the  National  school  authorities,  both  here 
and  in  England,  consider  sufficient  (where  it  is  a 
question  of  teaching  English  alone)  to  monopolise  the 
exclusive  attention  of  individual  teachers.  I understand 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  some  of  the 
leading  lights  of  their  order  were  averse  to  drawing 
themselves  off  from  their  own  special  sphere  in 
order  to  engage  in  classical  work.  But  I suppose  that 
they  were  ultimately  constrained  to  do  so  by  the 
exaggerated  importance  which  the  public  attach  to 
Intermediate  results.  This  compulsion  at  ail  events 
is  known  to  apply  to  some  of  our  most  respectable 
Catholic  colleges,  whose  heads  view  the  whole  system 
as  one.  of  the  most  injurious  to  the  best  educational 
interests  of  any  country  that  could  possibly  be 
•devised. 

The  Christian  Brothel's,  however,  have  done  excel- 
lent work,  though  necessarily  not  in  these  classical 
subjects  for  instruction  in  which  schools  are  wanted, 
but  in  those  English  ones  which  lie  within  their  own 
special  province.  I have  made  a careful  analysis  of 
the  passes  obtained  by  their  boys  in  Greek  for  1884 
and  I find  that  the  number  amounts  to  just  seven  for 
the  entire  of  Ireland,  of  which  one  only  was  in  the 
Senior  Grade,  while  in  Latin  sixty-six  of  their  boys 
obtained  passes,  of  whom  eight  only  were  in  the  Senior 
Grade.  Moreover,  twenty-seven  of  these,  or  nearly 
a moiety  of  the  entire,  were  prepared  in  the  five  chief 
cities.  From  one  of  your  admirable  tables  published 
on  September  20th  it  appears  that  £726  worth  of 
prizco  and  distinctions  were  won  by  the  Brothers’ 
pupils  in  the  Junior  Grade,  while  the  amount  sank  to 
£49  and  £82  respectively  in  the  Senior  and  Middle 
Grades.  I find  also  that  £5  was  the  entire  amount 
won  by  them  in  Greek  and  Latin  combined.  The  fact 
that  only  seven  boys  through  all  Ireland  were  able  to 
acquire  in  those  schools  sufficient  Greek  to  pass  muster 
at  these  examinations  should  dispel  once  and  for  all 
the  error,  oo  us  notion  that  many  have  formed  that  these 


admirable  primary  schools  can  supply  the  classical 
education  needed  by  the  less  wealthy  youth  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  Latin  passes,  too,  was  al- 
most as  insignificant,  being  hardly  more  than  we  would 
expect  to  find  out  of  a single  day-school  in  a populous 
town.  Apropos  of  the  attempt  to  throw  classical  work 
on  the  Brothers,  the  mention  of  one  or  two  little 
incidents  may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place.  Lord 
Emly,  accompanied  by  a distinguished  English 
Minister  of  Education,  visited  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  these  schools  a few  years  ago.  A troupe 
of  boys,  who  were  being  put  through  their  facings  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations  was  paraded,  and  their 
answering  was  most  creditable,  whereupon  the 
Minister  remarked  “ Where  were  these  boys  taught1?” 
for,  added  he,  “if  you  taught  them  here,  these,”  point- 
ing to  the  masses  of  heads  around  him,  “ must  have 
been  left  untaught.”  A somewhat  similar  view  clearly 
has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Dorrian,  the  Bishop  of  Belfast, 
for  he  objected  to  allow  a collection  for  the  Belfast 
Brothers  because  of  their  going  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate. In  their  case,  however,  they  provided  them- 
selves with  not  only  assistance,  but  with  competent 
assistance,  in  the  persons  of  two  Methodist  clergymen 
who  held  university  degrees,  so  that  they  did  not  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  either  of  attempting 
to  teach  what  they  were  not  competent  to  teach,  or  of 
neglecting  their  own  pr-oper  business  in  their  efforts  to 
do  so.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  even  in  those  few 
localities  where  the  Brothers’  schools  are  to  be  found 
they  do  not  fulfil  the  (unctions  of  teachers  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  that  those  who  desire  teachers  of  these 
subjects  at  reasonable  prices  must  look  for  them  else- 
where. Here  I am  at  once  told  that  they  are  to  find 
them  in  the  National  schools.  At  the  present  moment 
teachers  of  those  schools  are  excluded  from  Inter- 
mediate results  fees,  but  their  pupils  are  not  excluded 
for  competing  for  every  pass,  emolument,  or  honour 
which  that  system  offers  for  public  competition.  If. 
therefore,  the  meritorious  teachers  of  those  schools 
have  all  the  time  for  teaching  classics  that  it  is  alleged 
they  have,  we  are  to  assume  that  only  too  many  parents 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  them  the  modest  fee 
which  they  would  gladly  accept  to  prepare  their  boys 
for  these  public  competitions. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  official  result  book  for  this 
year  only  two  boys  will  be  found  from  National 
schools,  exclusive  of  seven  from  the  model  schools,  to 
have  obtained  passes.  Both  were  only  in  the  Junior 
Grade,  and  one  alone  passed  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Does  not  this  dispose  of  the  alleged  haven  of  refuge 
which  this  quarter  is  capable  of  affording  to  the 
struggling  parents  1 Dr.  Crichton  Brown’s  report  to 
the  English  Education  Department  on  the  over- 
pressure in  schools,  and  the  accumulating  proofs  of  the 
substantial  basis  of  fact  upon  which  his  allegations 
rest,  make  it  but  too  clear  that  the  expedient  now 
resorted  to  by  some  primary  teachers  of  teaching 
Intermediate  subjects  out  of  school  hours,  would,  by 
doubling  the  school-time,  produce  such  deleterious 
effects  on  the  brains  of  pupils  that,  if  generally 
adopted,  its  suppression  by  Act  of  Parliament  would 
speedily  follow.  From  the  admirable  article  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  of  October  21st  on  “ Compulsory 
Education,”  it  appears  that  only  half  the  children 
of  school  age  are  at  present  attending  any  school,  and 
that  of  this  half  only  another  half  attend  with  a 
regularity  that  makes  their  attendance  of  any  value 
whatsoever.  When  compulsory  education  shall  be 
enforced,  and  the  75  per  cent,  that  are  at  present 
practically  untaught  shall  be  forced  into  the  National 
schools,  these  teachers  will  surely  have  enough  to  do  ; 
and,  judging  by  the  comments  in  leading  English  news- 
papers on  the  results  fees  system,  National  teachers 
would  be  much  wiser  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  the  acquisition  of  respectable  fixed  salaries  than  to 
the  striving  for  such  will  o’-the-wisps  (to  them)  as 
Intermediate  results  fees,  which  both  Parliament  and 
the  country  would  not  fail,  however,  to  rate  at  much 
higher  than  their  real  pecuniary  value.  These 
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teachers,  moreover,  have  not  the  time  to  undertake 
the  teaching  of  classics,  as  “ J.  R.  K.”  in  your  paper 
cf  October  4th  conclusively,  though  apparently  unin- 
tentionally, shows,  for  lie  tell  us  that  the  programme 
which  their  pupils  have  each  year  to  make  up  is 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  pupils’  time 
■during  that  period,  and  he  tells  us  also  that  the 
teachers  themselves,  in  order  to  teach  that  programme, 
are  actually  forced  to  work  beyond  time,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding even  this,  that  they  are  so  little  able  to 
do  all  their  present  business  that  he  (J.  R.  K.)  has 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  senior  classes  are 
seriously  neglected.  “ .J.  R.  K.”  who,  I fear,  is  a 
wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  goes  on  to  ask — by  way,  I 
suppose,  of  clenching  his  strange  argument — 1 How 
are  National  school  pupils  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Intermediate,  when  it  is  only  by  over-exertion  of  the 
teachers’  powers  that  they  can  now  satisfy  the  officers 
of  the  Commissioners  ? How,  then,  are  they  to  find 
time  to  make  up  pupils  for  an  additional  and  extensive 
programme  ‘‘  J R.  K.”  kindly  adds  that  the 
National  system  must  be  thoroughly  reformed,  and,  as 
he  admits  that  the  programme  cannot  be  added  to,  he 


clearly  intends  that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  make  section  A., 
room  for  Greek  and  Latin.  Is  it  the  alphabet  and  the  xv' 
multiplication  table  he  would  lop  off  to  make  room 
for  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  thus  stop  laying  the  foun- 
dation in  order  to  build  the  middle  storey  ? 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  briefly  summarise — First,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country  there  is  more  need 
than  ever  for  cheap  education ; (second)  it  can  only 
be  properly  met  by  the  direct  endowment  of  secondary 
schools,  pure  and  simple,  as  it  is  now  proposed  for 
England  ; (third)  the  endowment  should  come  from 
the  disendowment  of  the  various  present  endowed 
schools ; (fourth) . and  from  a sweeping  modification 
from  the  present  result  fees  system  and  a contraction 
of  the  schedule  of  subjects  by  the  excision  of  primary 
and  professional  ones.  I would  now  ask  the  many 
parents  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of 
this  letter  to  give  it  more  than  a passing  thought.  It 
will  be  very  little  trouble  for  them  to  write  to  their 
respective  local  members  and  press  them  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Thomas  Laffan. 


(3.) 

Dr.  Laffan’s  evidence  before  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission  in  1886. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Laffan,  q.  12905.) 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 

Friday,  June  4th,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street. 

Present : — Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor 
Dougherty,  m.a. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junkm,  Esq.,  was  in  attendance. 


Thomas  Laffan,  Esq.,  m.d.,  examined. 
7765.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  wish  to  make  a 


statement  with  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the 
endowments  which  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
Commission? — Yes;  there  are  certain  propositions 
before  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  allocation 
of  the  fund  of  the  Royal  Schools. 

7766.  Before  you  commence  your  statement  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  represent  any 
public  body  here? — I represent  no  one  except  as  a 
lay  Catholic  living  in  a country  district,  one  who 
has  made  repeated  efforts  to  provide  the  district  with 
a good  classical  school,  who  has  take  some  active 
part  in  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  on  what  I 
consider  the  proved  failure  of  the  Intel-mediate  Act. 
I wish  briefly  to  lay  my  views  before  the  Commission 
— First  with  regard  to  the  proposals  before  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  Royal  Schools — one  is  to  establish 
three  or  four  monster  schools,  the  second  is  to  apply 
all  the  surplus  funds  to  exhibitions  and  prizes  to  be 
opened  to  the  whole  country  indiscriminately,  and 
the  third  is  to  apply  the  surplus  fund  to  the  endow- 
ment of  small  schools. 

7767.  What  is  your  locality? — I live  in  a country 
town  with  a population  of  5,000,  that  is  the  town 
of  Cashel;  and,  at  the  time  this  Intermediate  Act 
was  passing,  I pointed  out  in  a letter,  published 
in  the  Dublin  Freeman , that  as  the  result  fees  were 
arranged  it  would  confer  no  advantage  whatever  on 
the  rural  districts.  The  Intermediate  Education  Act 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educational 
facilities  not  previously  at  the  disposal  of  the  poorer 
classes.  There  was  no  lack  of  educational  facilities 
for  learning  bookkeeping  and  other  subjects  which 


now  form  part  of  the  Intermediate  curriculum, 
neither  was  there  a lack  of  facilities  with  regard  to 
learning  technical  subjects,  such  as  chemistry  and 
other  sciences,  but  what  there  was  a great  lack  of 
were  facilities  for  getting  a cheap  education  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  subjects  that  would  be  a necessary  pre- 
paration for  a university  or  profession.  At  the  time 
it  was  introduced  I forwarded  a letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dublin  Freeman  over  my  name,  in 
which  I pointed  out  that  in  order  that  these  facilities 
should  be  accessible  we  should  have  schools  within  an 
area  of  four  or  five  square  miles,  that  being  a maxi- 
mum distance  that  a boy  could  be  expected  to  come 
to  a school,  that  these  schools  in  the  present  state  of 
the  population  would  be  small  schools,  and  being 
small  schools,  the  number  of  results  fees  would  be 
smaller  still. 

7768.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  this  for  Intermediate 

education? — Yes.  That  consequently  the  scheme 

provided  under  the  Act  could  give  no  substantial 
help  to  those  schools,  and  that  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  fact.  I repeatedly  attempted  to  establish  such  a 
school  in  my  own  town,  and  I failed  for  want  of 
endowment. 

7769.  Is  there  no  Intermediate  school  at  Cashel — 
Some  primary  schools  do  Intermediate  work,  but  not 
the  complete  work,  which  aggravates  the  difficulty. 
I have  looked  over  the  Intermediate  result  books  for 
1884  and  1885.  I am  now  putting  the  case  of  the 
Catholics.  I have  no  direct  concern  with  any  other 
denomination.  I find  that  except  in  the  six  leading 
towns,  towns  in  which  there  never  was  any  lack  of 
classical  schools  of  any  denomination,  that  there  were 
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Secjtjon  a.,  not  more  than  three  schools,  day  schools  pure  and 
— simple,  Catholic  day  schools,  which  were  capable  of 
preparing  boys  for  even  a pass  examination  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  There  are  a few  Catholic  col- 
leges which  have  day  scholars,  but  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  boys  that  appear 
in  the  result  list  may  have  obtained  their  education 
at  them,  there  is  that  inaccuracy,  but  that  does  not 
invalidate  the  argument  that  the  Intermediate  Act 
has  completely  broken  down  so  far  as  settling  what 
was  intended  by  the  Legislature  it  should  settle, 
namely,  creating  accessible  Classical  schools  for  the 
Catholicbodyasfor  other  denominations.  TheCatholic 
body  having  no  public  endowments,  and  being  the 
larger  number,  occupied  the  larger  space  in  the 
minds  of  the  Legislature  for  the  time  being.  Lord 
Cairns  when  he  introduced  the  bill  stated  it  was 
intended  to  supply  facilities, which  owing  to  a variety 
of  circumstances  had  ceased  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  struggling  classes.  The  rich  could  send  their 
sons  to  public  schools,  and  they  have  first-class  ones, 
but  the  struggling  classes  could  not  afford  to  send 
them  to  a good  school,  at  all  events,  could  not 
afford  to  send  them  for  long  enough,  or  send 
them  prepared  enough,  and  a large  per- 
centage of  the  class  could  not  send 
them  at  all.  I will  mention  two  instances 
which  occurred  to  me  recently.  A short  time  since 
a widow  lady  mentioned  to  me  that  she  had  her 
son  at  one  college  after  another  for  eight  years, 
and  that  she  had  spent  upon  him  as  much  as  would 
now  provide  him  with  some  profession  or  other, 
and  if  she  had  had  a good  school  on  the  spot  where 
he  could  receive  a classical  training  the  money  could 
have  given  him  a profession.  That  is  not  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  it  is  a typical  one,  and  I believe  it 
applies  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  as 
much  as  to  us;  however,  I don’t  want  to  interfere 
with  anybody  else.  Another  case  occurred  to  me  a 
short  time  ago.  I was  driving  in  a country  district, 
and,  seeing  a fine  mansion  occupied  by  a gentleman 
farmer,  I asked  had  he  a large  family  and  how  many 
boys.  “ Oh,”  said  my  driver,  “ a large  number  of 
boys."  What  is  he  doing  with  them ? They  are  all 
growing  wild,  he  has  not  the  means  to  send  them  to 
college,  and  there  are  no  local  schools.  These  are 
typical  cases  and  apply  to  hundreds,  if  not  thousands 
of  parents,  therefore  there  is  an  immense  number 
having  a great  interest  in  this  question  of  the  re- 
application  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Interme- 
diate Board,  and,  of  course,  the  application  of  the 
funds  which  you  will  have  ultimately  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

7770.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  distribution  that 
Dr.  Todd  Martin  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  Presby- 
terians, namely,  small  sums  to  be  given  to  small 
country  schools  up  to  a certain  number  in  attend- 
ance?— I am  in  favour  of  that,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  which  I will  mention  presently. 

7771.  What  number  of  boys  would  you  consider 
the  limit? — I consider  the  number  should  not  be 
less  than  ten,  but  the  precise  number  should  be  regu- 
lated after  a careful  investigation,  so  that  it  could 
be  laid  down  what  might  be  the  number  which  an 
average  district  would  yield.  You  start  “with  a 
determination  to  supply  education  at  a reasonable 
cost,  and  then  you  come  to  the  area  within  which 
it  would  be  practicable  for  boys  to  come. 

7772.  What  supplement  would  you  give  in  the  way 
of  assistance  to  a school  with  only  ten  boys  ? — I think 
myself,  though  the  sum  looks  very  small,  that  if  £50 
a year  could  be  given  to  a school  without  asking 
any  question  at  all  as  to  the  denomination  of  the 
manager,  for  result  fees  for  teaching  those  subjects 
for  which' help  is  necessary,  it  would  suffice.  There  is 
no  lack  of  facilities  for  education  in  arithmetic,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  fa-  ilioies  for  education  in  chemis- 
try, though  chemistry  requires  special  preparation 
and  a very  expensive  apparatus  for  those  who  want 


to  study  it.  Now,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that, 
the  Intel-mediate  Board  thought  proper 

7773.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  are  not  sitting  to 
inquire  into  the  object  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  nor  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  carried  out  that  Act,  and  we  cannot, 
and  will  not  go  into  that  question.  But  we  are 
prepared  to  hear  from  you,  if  you  wish  to  make  a. 
statement,  facts  as  to  the  existing  wants  of  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  several  localities  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  and  the  manner  in  which  yoxs 
think  the  endowments  that  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Commission  may  be  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  that  want. 

Dr.  Laffan. — What  I have  to  say  is,  I am  now- 
dealing with  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
results  I have  indicated,  namely,  that  there  is  a total 
want  of  day  schools  so  far  as  the  Catholic  body  is 
concerned  where  the  combined  subjects  of  Greek  and 
Latin  are  taught.  As  I am  precluded  from  point- 
ing out  how  that  has  occurred,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  such  a want  exists,  and  although  a good  many 
primary  schools  prepare  boys  in  Latin,  especially 
the  junior  classes,  there  is  a total  lack,  except  in  two 
or  three  instances,  through  the  country  districts  of 
Ireland  of  any  Catholic  day  schools  that  appear  to 
be  capable  of  turning  out  boys  fitted  for  a univer- 
sity, and  that  being  so,  I appear  before  the  Com- 
mission to  put  on  record  my  strong  view  that  the 
system  proposed  by  Dr.  Martin,  with  a due  provision, 
for  all  denominations,  is  the  one  which  would  meet 
the  difficulty.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  at  present  for  cheap  education.  One 
is  by  the  indirect  method  of  endowments  by  results- 
fees,  that  is  a complete  failure  so  far  as  these  schools 
are  concerned,  and  I say  it  was  for  day  schools  it 
was  intended,  and  not  for  higher  schools.  Then, 
there  is  a second  way  in  which  provision  is  made, 
namely,  by  subsidising  boys  by  means  of  exhibitions 
and  money  prizes.  Well  there  are  two  or  three  ob- 
jections to  a further  extension  of  that  system.  Irs 
the  first  instance  the  system  of  education  which  rests 
upon  an  interminable  number  of  examinations  is  not 
accepted  universally,  and  Mr.  Arnold  has  taken  ex- 
ceptions to  such  a system.  And  I have  been  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  head  masters  of  the  leading 
Catholic  schools  themselves,  while  not  pretending  to 
be  of  the  same  rank  as  Mr.  Arnold,  look  with  the 
gravest  apprehension  on  this  system  of  inter- 
minable examinations,  and  exhibitions,  and  prize 
fightings.  Suffice  it  at  all  events  that  it 
is  not  a system  that  is  universally  accepted 
as  a safe  one,  and  on  that  ground,  too, 
I object  to  a further  extension  of  it.  Then  there 
is  another  ground  upon  which  I object  to  it.  It  is 
this,  if  you  had  a large  sum  of  money  at  your  dis- 
posal it  would  take  some  £40,000  a year  to  give  a 
£50  exhibition  to  each  area  of  four  square  miles  in 
Ireland.  That  £50  would  be  the  least  sum  that 
would  be  any  use  for  the  encouragement  of  a boy; 
and  giving  that  £50  by  public  competition,  or  two 
exhibitions  of  £25  each,  you  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
one  of  two  the  interests  of  ten  or  twenty  boys  who 
would  have  cheap  educational  facilities  placed  within 
their  reach  if  that  £50  were  given  as  a direct  endow- 
ment. You  sacrifice  their  interest  for  the  sake  of  a 
couple  of  boys  who  might  be  separated  in  ability  by 
a hair’s  breadth  from  others  who  would  fail  to  get 
the  exhibition.  Or  there  might  be  boys  who  might 
be  entirely  inferior  to  their  more  fortunate  fellows, 
but  who  might  have  superior  mental  qualities  that  a 
generous  education  would  develop.  And  therefore 
I object  to  the  proposal  to  still  further  extend  the 
vicious  system  on  ground  No.  2 that  it  is  the  least 
economical  system  because  it  benefits  the  smallest 
number  of  boys.  If  a direct  endowment  were  given 
in  the  way  I will  point  out  presently,  it  would  reach 
a far  larger  number  than  the  Intermediate  system 
does.  Furthermore,  ground  No.  3,  although  these 
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-exhibitions  are  supposed  to  be  open  to  the  cleverest 
■and  poorest,  in  point  of  iact,  as  happens  in  the  Uivil 
Service,  the  people  with  the  long  purse  are  able  to 
<car,ry  them  away.  There  are  certain  grades  of  the 
Civil  Service  supposed  to  be  open  to  everybody,  but 
an  point  of  fact  the  boys  who  can  come  up  to  town 
and  grind  for  two  or  three  years  will  beat  any  boy 
•coming  up  direct  from  the  country.  When  you 
propose  to  provide  cheap  education  by  means  of  ex- 
hibitions and  prizes  it  is  altogether  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  these  reach  in  every  case  those  they  are 
intended  to  benefit.  They  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
If  the  Intel-mediate  lists  be  looked  at  it  will  be 
.found  that  most  if  not  all  the  good  exhibitions  are 
actually  taken  by  the  first-class  schools.  That  shows 
that  the  boys  who  are  at  first-class  schools  have  an 
advantage  over  those  who  have  to  struggle  for  them- 
selves, and  so  far  it  is  against  the  extension  of  the 
prize  system. 

7774.  Professor  Dougherty.  — By  first-class 
schools  do  you  mean  the  larger  schools? — I do. 
Then  there  is  another  point  I have  not  personal  ex- 
perience of,  the  fact  that  the  present  system  is  actu- 
ally injurious  to  the  health  of  the  boys ; but  a friend 
of  mine,  who  is  a practising  physician,  states  he 
has  met  more  than  one  case  where  parties  have 
actually  died,  he  has  attended  them  for  the  results  of 
over-pressure,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  many  per- 
sons have  permanently  suffered  from  enfeebled  mind 
by  being  overtaxed  in  their  earlier  days.  The  prin- 
cipal point  I dwell  upon  is  the  fact  that  a direct 
endowment  would  reach  the  people  and  do  them 
.good.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  direct  endow- 
ment, I would  suggest  the  following,  and  I do  so 
because  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  decision,  what- 
ever it  is,  that  will  be  arrived  at  here  will  regulate 
the  disposition  of  a large  amount  of  money  and  pro- 
bably lead  to  a reorganisation  of  the  whole  system 
•of  the  Intermediate  Board  itself.  When  the  Act 
was  originally  introduced  I suggested  differential 
result  fees  should  be  given. 

7775.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  please  ab- 
stain from  telling  us  about  your  controversies  with 
the  Intel-mediate  Board,  and  tell  us  only#  what  you 
would  recommend  now  to  us? — Assuming  you  have 
a few  thousand  pounds  a year  at  your  disposal,  I 
would  suggest,  in  order  to  avoid  the  denominational 
•difficulty,  and  to  do  the  largest  amount  of  good,  that 
this  sum  should  be  given  in  small  grants.  For  the 
sake  of  argument  I will  mention  a sum,  not  that  I 
would  fix  it  arbitrarily,  for  I would  leave  that  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Sub-Commission  subsequently,  that 
Commission. having  made  further  inquiries  as  to  what 
would  suffice,  and  so  on.  But  I would  say,  if  you 
allow  £50  a year  as  a direct  endowment,  and  give  it 
in  this  way,  that  you  should  give  two  sums  of  £25 
each  as  results  fees  for  the  first  two  boys  that  pass 
in  a certain  standard  of  Greek  and  Latin  combined. 

7776.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  not  to  be  given  to  the 
boys,  but  to  the  school  teachers? — Paid  to  the 
manager  without  any  reference  to  his  creed  or  condi- 
tion, and  subject  to  the  following  rules ; and  if  you 
do  that  I think  you  will  do  a large  amount  of  good, 
and  afford  reasonable  facilities  to  people  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  such  an  education. 

7777.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  £50  your  maxi- 
mum or  minimum? — I mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of 
example.  I believe  the  exact  sum  could  not  be 
found  out  until  after  the  sittings  of  the  commission. 
I suggest  £50  a year.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
exclude  instruction  in  all  the  other  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  not  needed. 

7778.  Is  it  your  idea  that,  the  amount  granted  to 
each  school  should  be  the  same? — No,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I would  have  a certain 
amount  of  elasticity.  There  are  certain  rich  dis 
tricts  where  if  a school  were  once  started  the 
teachers  would  be  well  paid,  the  difficulty  is  to  start 


a school.  The  annual  grant  might  be  available  , Section  a., 

according  to  circumstances,  the  richness  of  the  : 

locality,  and  so  on. 

7779.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  give  more  than 
ten  of  these  to  a county,  for  instance? — I don’t 
think  you  could  bring  a boy  more  than  four  miles. 

It  would  take  800  schools  to  provide  a school  for 
each  district  for  four  miles  square.  I don’t  tie 
myself  to  a particular  sum,  but  merely  suggest  it  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  I would  insist  upon  the 
following  conditions,  that  the  party  should  be  a 
certificated  master,  no  matter  who  he  was.  During 
one  of  my  efforts — and  I received  every  assistance 
from  my  parish  priest — to  establish  a school  in  my 
own  town,  we  came  in  contact  with  a gentleman 
who  had  passed  all  the  classical  examinations  for 
the  B.A.  of  Queen’s  University,  and  this  gentleman 
had  to  be  dismissed  for  his  inability  to  decline  a 
Latin  norm  of  the  first  declension. 

7780.  Professor  Dougherty. — Were  you  propos- 
ing to  give  him  a certificate  that  you  had  examined 
him,  or  how  did  you  find  out  his  ignorance? — He 
said,  I have  passed  the  first  half,  and  he  produced 
a number  of  certificates,  including  accounts  of  having 
got  prizes,  which  certificates  I retain.  He  said  “ I 
have  to  pass  the  other  half,  and  I have  not  to  pass 
in  Greek  or  Latin  at  all."  That  may  or  may  not  be 
correct ; I am  not  acquainted  with  the  minutice  of  the 
examinations.  He  produced  a local  paper  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  having  received  several  prizes. 

We  were  going  to  examine  the  parties,  and  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  examine  this  gentleman  on 
account  of  Ms  superior  attainments ; but  after  a few 
days  there  was  a hubbub  in  the  school,  we  were  told 
that  he  was  breaking  down;  we  refused  to  believe 
it.  We  had  to  listen  to  it,  and  he  was  put  through 
some  simple  facings,  and  then  broke  down.  I have 
the  papers,  and  if  challenged  can  produce  them.  I 
would  not  therefore  acknowledge  any  school  unless 
the  teacher  had  passed  an  examination  before  a 
couple  of  competent  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Commission. 

7781.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  he  a teacher  there  still? — 

No. 

7782.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  first  point  of  your 
scheme  is  to  give  £50  a year  to  800  schools  ?— Yes, 
roughly  speaking. 

7783.  The  next  point  is  to  require  that  the  teacher 
should  be  certificated  by  two  competent  examiners. 

What  is  the  third  point? — A certain  minimum,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commission,  of  boys  who  should  attend 
the  school  in  order  to  qualify  them  fed-  any  grant  at 
all,  and  that  should  be  only  in  accordance  with  what 
would  be  found  practicable  having  regard  to  the  area 
or  density  of  population. 

7784.  What  minimum  do  you  propose? — From 
ten  to  fifteen  roughly.  The  maximum  distance 
would  be  one  of  those  details  left  to  be  settled ; and 
then,  again,  the  conscience  clause  wMeh  at  present 
exists,  that  of  course  should  be  retained.  Another 
most  important  point  is,  not  only  should  the  teacher 
give  evidence  of  his  competence,  but  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dabble  with  fifty  wonderful  subjects, 
but  should  be  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  give  as 
much  time  to  the  two  leading  subjects  as  would 
enable  him  to  do  justice  to  them.  One  of  the  great 
objections  at  present  to  dabbling  with  Latin  is  that 
persons  who  are  competent  to  teach  it,  wMch  does 
not  always  happen,  are  engaged  in  so  much  other 
educational  work  as  not  to  give  them  any  time  for 
proper  teaching.  Now  comes  a matter  that, 
although  it  refers  indirectly  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  I must  introduce  as  indispensable, 
viz.,  the  effect  produced  by  boys  passing  in  none  of 
the  Intermediate  subjects  proper — three  or  four  boys 
from  a primary  school,  passing  in  subjects  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Intermediate  education,  their 
parents  think  they  are  fine  fellows,  and  by  and  bye 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  when  they  are 
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going  to  send  them  to  a university,  they  find  they 
have  to  send  them  to  an  expensive  college.  I pro- 
pose to  strike  out  from  such  schools  as  these  I would 
endow,  all  subjects  except  the  two  main  subjects, 
Greek  and  Latin. 

7785'.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  call  a 
man  educated  who  knew  no  Greek  ? — I am  prepared 
to  fully  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  two  subjects  are 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  acquired  by  persons  who 
want  to  be  educated. 

7786.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I don’t  understand 
what  you  say  about  other  subjects,  whether  you  ex- 
clude them  or  admit  them? — With  regard  to  other 
subjects,  I should  pay  no  result  fees  for  them. 

7787.  What  do  you  mean  by  result  fees? — I pro- 
pose that  .£50  should  be  paid  in  the  shape  of  result 
fees. 

7788.  That  is  for  two  boys  examined  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  nothing  else? — •Andnothingelse ; but 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some 
distinct  foundation  should  be  laid  in  English  and 
mathematics,  I would  have  those  boys  examined 
in  these  subjects.  I would  not  have  boys  rushing 
into  a classical  school  without  having  obtained  a dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  English  and  mathematics,  but  I 
would  not  count  these,  for  the  reason  that  the  Inter- 
mediate system  of  endowment  is  necessary  at  all  is 
in  order  to  provide  teachers  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  instruction 
in  elementary  mathematics. 

7789.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  include  Euclid  or 
trigonometry  in  elementary  mathematics  ? — I would ; 
these  are  taught  in  most  National  schools ; Euclid  is 
taught,  though  not  in  school  horns.  I believe  if  you 
had  a fair  amount  of  endowment  you  would,  in  most 
localities  which  are  fairly  populous  and  fairly  rich, 
be  able  to  procure  what  I consider  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  a classical  school,  a good  English  usher. 
Eut  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
parties  who  were  to  get  a classical  education  should 
come  reasonably  prepared  for  it,  and  the  master 
should  have  most  of  his  time  for  those  subjects,  I 
would  take  no  note  of  English  or  elementary  mathe- 
matics, except  in  so  far  that  if  a boy  broke  down  in 
them,  if  we  were  sufficiently  rich  in  numbers,  we 
would  not  admit  him  into  a classical  school  at  all  with- 
out a preliminary  examination.  If  not,  I would  find 
some  means  to  punish  him  for  coming  in  so  backward 
a state,  at  least  so  far  as  would  be  compatible  with 
not  deterring  him  from  coming  there.  In  order  that 
the  number  of  boys  should  be  ascertained,  of  course 
a system  of  inspection  would  be  indispensable ; other- 
wise you  would  have  people  with  three  or  four 
returning  ten  or  twelve  as  being  present  at  the 
school. 

7790.  Have  you  got  this  in  print? — No,  I have 
not. 

7791.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  that  your  complete 
scheme? — That  is  my  complete  scheme,  and  I submit 
it  not  in  the  sense  that  I deem  it  most  politic,  but 
because  up  to  the  present  no  layman  situated  as  I 
am  has  come  forward  to  represent  the  struggling 
classes,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  cheap 
education. 

7792.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  been  engaged  in 
education  yourself  ? — I was  on  the  medical  staff  some 
time  in  Dublin.  Those  are  the  heads  of  the  scheme 
which  I submit,  because  I think  that  the  provision 
made  for  those  who,  like  myself,  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  living  in  small  country  localities  is  so  defective, 
that  their  views  should  be  placed  before  the  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  views  of  more  influential  per- 
sons. If  the  Commission  see  their  way  to  directly 
endowing  these  schools  the  religious  difficulty  might 
be  obviated.  In  a locality  where  there  happens  to 
be  material  enough  for  recognising  three  or  four 
schools  of  different  denominations,  I don't  see  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  that.  Where 
one  party  happened  to  be  in  a small  minority,  the 
minority  should  put  up  with  inconvenience ; at  pre 


sent  the  minorities  throughout  the  country  where 
there  are  not  endowed  schools  have  to  put  up  with- 
out education  at  all,  and  their  difficulty  would  not 
be  increased,  but  lessened. 

7793.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  are  two  or  three 
questions  I should  like  to  ask  you ; not  in  the  way  of 
objecting  to  your  scheme,  but  with  a view  to  see  the 
practical  application  of  it.  You  think  800  schools 
would  be  sufficient? — Roughly. 

7794.  And  the  amount  you  would  give  to  each 
school  £50;  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  qualify  a 
school  to  receive  £50  would  be  ten.  Would  you  give 
more  than  £50  to  a school  that  would  have  a great 
deal  more  than  ten? — I stated  a while  ago  that  a 
large  discretionary  margin  should  be  given  to  the 
Commission. 

7795.  Your  800  schools  would  absorb  £40,000  a 
year,  and  there  would  be  very  little  room  for  discre- 
tion if  that  exhausted  the  funds  ? — I should  expect  a 
beginning  would  be  made  with  twenty  or  thirty 
schools,  until  we  saw  how  it  would  work. 

7796.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  you  would 
think  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools 
with  ten  or  fifteen  scholars  which  you  would  assist  in 
this  way,  in  order  to  give  more  than  £50  a year  to 
larger  schools,  to  schools  that  had  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen.  Suppose  you  had  £40,000  to  distribute, 
which  is  a large  sum  to  begin  with,  would  you  allow 
more  than  £50  to  the  larger  schools  ? — I would  com- 
mence with  a small  number;  I would  not  have  800 
schools  at  first. 

7797.  You  would  require  a very  large  board  of 
examiners  to  give  these  certificates? — I can  only  say 
I am  not  original  in  the  idea  that  teachers  should  be 
examined. 

7798.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  is  Mr. 

Matthew  Arnold’s  idea? — Yes,  and  it  is  adapted  on 
the  Continent.  So  many  people  of  one  denomination 
or  another  are  teaching  who  are  not  competent  to 
teach,  that  I would  be  very  glad  there  was  some 
barrier  to  their  amateuring  in  the  matter. 

7799.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  required,  at  pre- 
sent, an  examination  in  order  to  enable  people  to 
teach,  there  are  a very  large  number  of  people 
actually  teaching  who  would  fail  to  get  that  certifi- 
cate. Was  not  that  your  idea,  that  a great  number 
of  people  are  teaching  who  are  not  qualified  to  teach  ? 
— I ought  to  qualify  that. 

7800.  If  you  required  from  them  a certificate,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  number  of  your  teachers 
would  probably  be  reduced  to  one-half,  and  the  first 
step  towards  promoting  education  in  Ireland  would 
be  to  extinguish  half  of  the  teachers? — What  I did 
say  was,  I am  aware  of  persons  taking  up  some  sub- 
jects who  are  not  competent  to  teach  them ; and  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  that  in  future,  and  I only 
referred  to  the  endowment,  I did  not  propose  to  dis- 
franchise any  existing  teacher,  but  that  a party 
should  qualify  for  an  endowment  by  passing  an 
examination ; and  if  any  board  or  commission  was  in 
a position  to  give  £50  a year  to  100  or  fifty  schools, 
I would  give  it  only  where  the  teacher  employed 
satisfied  some  competent  tribunal  as  to  his  fitness  for 
teaching. 

7801.  You  have  a great  objection  to  the  present 
system  of  giving  prizes  to  boys  ? — In  that  I disclaim 
all  originality. 

7802.  But  you  have  the  objection? — I am  merely 
following  Mr.  Arnold  and  others. 

7803.  One  ground  was  the  strain  upon  the  boys?1 
—Yes. 

7804.  And  a part  of  your  scheme  is  to  give  £50 
to  a school  for  the  success  of  two  boys,  to  be  tested 
by  examination? — Yes. 

7805.  Therefore,  your  scheme  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  ? — These  would  be  passes,  and  not  examina- 
tions. A mere  jog-trot  examination  in  a lower  stan- 
dard : it  would  be  a very  easy  business. 

7806.  You  would  give  £50  to  a school  that  pro- 
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duced  two  boys  able  to  get  through  a mere  pass 
examination? — And  I would  give  honorary  certifi- 
cates. 

7807.  Professor  Dougherty. — Why  do  you  say 
two  boys? — If  you  start  a school  with  ten  or  twelve 
boys,  you  cannot  get  probably  more  than  two  or 
three  that  would  be  able  to  pass  a reasonable  exam- 
ination ; I don’t  mean  one  too  easy,  or  one  levelled  up 
to  the  height  of  the  Civil  Service  examination ; I 
mean  a reasonably  fair  one,  and  I say  that  you  might 
not  get  more  than  two  or  three  boys  that  would  be 
able  to  pass  such  an  examination  as  that. 

7808.  Would  not  your  plan  put  a premium  upon 
the  head  master  concentrating  his  attention  on  the 
two  boys? — It  would,  and  the  present  system  puts 
a premium  on  the  head  master  devoting  his  attention 
to  smart  boys. 

7809.  Then  it  appears  to  me  your  scheme  would 
intensify  that  evil  ? — There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
you  can  obviate  the  denominational  difficulty. 

7810.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — You  might  say  you  see 
no  other  way? — Well,  I mean  that. 

7811.  Professor  Dougherty. — Why  do  you  put  so 
much  importance  on  Latin  and  Greek;  would  you 
value  Greek  as  highly  as  German  or  French? — Ger- 
man and  French  are  merely  the  offspring  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

7812.  I am  talking  of  turning  out  boys  for  prac- 
tical life — do  you  think  that  in  a university  French 
or  German  would  not  be  better  than  Greek? — You 
ought  value  education  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the 
shillings  and  pence  it  brings. 

7813.  If  the  poor  boys  learn  Greek  and  Latin  it 
will  be  no  manner  of  use  to  them  in  life  ? — I suppose 
that  they  will  intend  to  go  into  a university,  where 
they  have  real  teaching  and  education,  and  work 
their  way  through  it.  I say  that  they  should  drink 
deeply  of  both  these  subjects,  being  the  fountain 
source  of  all  literature.  German  and  French  are 
merely  offshoots  of  the  great  Latin  stem,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  confine  them  to  those  languages  is  merely  to 
drink  of  a minor  stream. 

7814.  And  you  don’t  think  Universities  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  what  your  friend  Mr. 
Arnold  would  call  Philistines? — No,  I don’t  think 
they  exist  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  mere 
examinations. 

7815.  You  are  aware  that  Ireland  is  the  most 
“ be-Commissioned  ” country  in  the  world.  I am 
afraid  your  plan  does  not  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
any  relief  to  our  distressful  country  in  this  respect. 
You  wish  to  establish  a roving  Commission  to  settle 
the  sites  of  800  schools,  and  to  examine  the  masters  ? 
— In  other  countries  you  have  got  what  corresponds 
to  the  Commission. 

7816.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  commenced  by 
deprecating  the  present  system  of  examinations,  and 
you  propose  yourself  to  establish  two  new  boards  of 
examiners,  one  to  examine  the  teachers,  and  another 
the  boys  in  the  schools  ? — I don’t  see  how  the  denom- 
inational difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  except  by  going 
through  some  form  of  results  system. 

7817.  I don’t  at  all  object  to  some  form  of  exami- 
nation, but  it  appears  to  me  that  beginning  your 
statement  by  denouncing  examinations  you  end  by 
increasing  examinations  enormously? — There  must 
be  some  test,  and  by  doing  away  with  most  of  the 
prizes  and  exhibitions,  I should  diminish  what  I con- 
sider the  evil,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  an  evil  which 
can  be  got  rid  of  entirely. 

7818.  Again  you  commenced  by  denouncing  re- 


wards and  exhibitions,  and  your  system  proposes  to 
give  £25  each  for  two  boys  in  each  school ; the  only 
difference  between  your  system  and  the  existing  sys- 
tem being  that  in  the  existing  system  the  prizes 
are  given  for  distinguished  boys,  in  the  system  you 
propose  the  prizes  are  given  for  two  boys  who  are 
simply  to  pass  a qualifying  examination? — That 
should  be  done,  because  if  you  continued  to  give 
them  to  the  distinguished  boys  you  would  not  be 
able  to  endow  your  local  school,  and  if  you  want  to 
give  endowments  in  these  localities,  you  must  adopt 
one  of  two  courses. 

7819.  One  of  the  evils  you  deprecate  is  that  the 
present  system  of  the  Intermediate  Board  does  not 
give  sufficient  encouragement  to  general  education, 
and  the  schools  you  think  are  injured  by  that  system. 
Now  the  Intermediate  Board  gives  result  fees  to  a 
master  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys  that  pass 
certain  definite  examinations  from  his  school.  There- 
fore it  gives  a direct  encouragement  to  every 
master  to  attend  not  merely  to  distinguished 
boys,  but  to  the  average  boys,  in  order 
to  obtain  as  large  a number  as  possible 
who  will  pass  that  examination.  You  give  the  whole 
of  your-  endowment,  £40,000  a year,  as  compared 
with  £30,000  of  the  Intermediate  Board,  simply  for 
the  production  of  two  boys  in  each  school.  And 
therefore,  as  Professor  Dougherty  has  mentioned, 
you  offer  a positive  pecuniary  inducement  to  every 
master  to  confine  his  efforts,  at  least  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  the  production  of  two  boys  who  are  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  a mere  pass  exam- 
ination. It  appears  to  me  that  such  a system  would 
lower  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try ? — It  would  lower  the  number  of  examinations. 

7820.  It  produces  a larger  number  of  examina- 
tions far  less  searching  and  effective? — It  cannot 
produce  a large  number  of  examinations. 

7821.  In  addition  to  all  the  examinations  at  pre- 
sent existing  you  establish  two  new  systems  of  exami- 
nations. Do  you  propose  to  abolish  the  Intermediate 
Board? — I should  hope  so. 

7822.  Dr.  Traill. — You  propose  to  substitute  this, 
for  the  Intermediate  Board? — Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Well,  I think  we  are  entirely 
with  you  in  the  main  principle  you  have  been  advo- 
cating, namely,  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  en- 
dowments for  Intermediate  education  available  not 
merely  for  great  and  distinguished  schools  established 
in  a few  localities,  but  to  bring  home  these  endow- 
ments to  small  centres  throughout  the  country  as 
far  as  it  may  be  found  possible  to  do  so.  But  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  endowments  at  our 
disposal,  I fear  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  carry 
out  such  a scheme  as  yours  for  small!  schools,  if  we 
are  also  to  assist  the  large  schools  according  to  their 
needs  and  deserts.  If,  upon  reflection,  any  new 
views  occur  to  you  which  would  help  us  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  com- 
municate them  to  us  in  writing.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  come  up  here 
and  lay  your  views  before  us. 

Professor  Dougherty. — It  would  help  us  greatly 
in  giving  effect  to  your  wishes  and  our  views  if  you 
could  point  out  any  quarter  where  £40,000  might  be 
obtained. 

Dr . Laff an. — I am  suggesting  that  you  should  be- 
gin with  your  own  fund  tentatively,  and  then  you 
could  get  more. 

The  inquiry  then  adjourned. 
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SECTION  A.. 

XVL 

Document  put  in  by  J.  Theodore  Getz,  B.esL.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Waterpark 
College,  Waterford. 

List  of  Class-books  edited  for  English  Schools,  on  the  lines  of  the  German  Reform. 


(See  the  Evidence  of  M 

French. 

“ First  French  Book,”  by  S.  Alge  and  W. 
Rippmann. 

“ Hints  on  Teaching  French,”  by  the  same  authors. 
“ French  Daily  Life,”  by  W.  Rippmann. 

(Published  by  Messrs.  Dent  & Co.,  Bedford-street, 
London). 

“ Elementary  Object  Lessons  in  French,”  by  Alec 
Cran,  m.a. 

“ Object  Lessons  in  French”  (Book  II.),  by  the 
same  author. 

(Published  by  Thomas  Nelson  <&  Son,  London). 
“First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French.”  by  H. 
Swan  and  V.  Betis. 

“ The  Facts  of  Life  ’’  (Parts  I.  and  II.),  by  the 
same  authors. 

(Publisher  : George  Philip  & Son,  London). 

“ The  Study  of  French  according  to  the  best  and 
newest  methods,”  by  A.  F.  Eugene  and  H.  E. 
Duriaux. 

“ Scenes  of  Familiar  Life,”  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer. 

*‘  Scenes  of  Child  Life,”  by  the  same  authoress. 

“ French  Plays  for  Schools,”  by  the  same  authoress. 
Also  Siepman  & Pellisier’s  French  Series. 
(Publishers:  Macmillan  & Co.,  London). 


■.  J.  T.  Getz,  q.  12964.) 

“ French  Dramatic  Scenes,”  by  C.  Abel-Musgrave. 
“ French  without  tears,”  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 

“ Petit  theatre  des  enfants,”  by  the  same  author. 
(Publisher  : E.  Arnold,  London), 

German. 

“ First  German  Book,”  by  S.  Alge  and  W. 
Rippmann,  m.a. 

“ Hints  on  Teaching  German,”  by  the  same  authors. 
“ German  Daily  Life,”  by  Dr.  Kron. 

(Publishers  : Dent  & Co.,  London). 

“ Object  Lessons  in  German,”  by  J.  J.  Trotter,  m.a. 
(Publishers  : Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  London). 

“ Public  School  Primer,”  by  Otto  Siepmann,  m.a. 

“ German  Series,”  by  the  same. 

(Publishers  : Macmillan  & Co.,  London). 

“ German  Dramatic  Scenes,”  by  C.  Abel-Musgrave. 
“ ELleines  Haus-Theater,”  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 
(Publisher  : E.  Arnold,  London). 

Italian. 

None  published  as  far  as  I can  ascertain. 


Section  a.  XVII . 

XVIL 

Documents  put  in  by  Hugh  A.  M'Neill,  b.a.,  Classical  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

(i.) 


.Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  M'Neill,  q.  11232.) 

Reports  for  1896. 

GREEK.  Junior  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Senior  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls.  Report  of  Charles  F.  Dovle,  m.a. 


Report  of  C.  H.  Keene,  m.a. 

The  translation  of  the  prescribed  book  (Iliad,  II.) 
was  very  well  done.  . . The  parsing  of 

Homeric  forms  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  composition  was  in  most  cases  very  poor,  but 
to  this  general  rule  there  were  a few  exceptions. 

Senior  Grade.— Second  Paper.— Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  J ohn  I.  Beare,  m.a. 

The  “ sight  passage”  set  from  Homer  was,  as 
a rule,  very  poorly  translated ; but  most  remarkable  in 
the  attempted  renderings  of  it  was  the  apparent  com- 
placency with  which  many  candidates  wrote  down 
blank  nonsense.  . . . 

Middle  Grade.  —First  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  C.  H.  Keene,  m.a. 

. The  Composition  was  also  fairly  satisfactory 
thou°h  a good  many  of  the  candidates  did  not  know 
the  Greek  of  some  common  words — such  as  “ to  learn,” 
and  “sailor,”  for  the  latter  of  which  several  clumsy  peri- 
phrases were  used. 


. . . in  many  cases  mistakes  were  made  which  a 

little  thought  would  have  prevented,  e.g.,  the  intro- 
duction of  different  terminations  for  the  nominative, 
accusative  and  vocative  of  neuter  nouns  and  adjectives, 
and  the  confusion  of  passive  and  middle  forms. 
Further,  many  candidates  who  answered  the  Grammar 
questions  correctly,  made  a very  feeble  attempt  at 
translation  from  English  into  Greek,  showing  that 
they  did  not  appreciate  the  utility  of  the  study  of 
Grammar,  and  were  satisfied  with  merely  learning  it 
by  heart. 

The  rendering  of  the  prescribed  author  was  very 
well  done,  but  the  versions  showed  a similarity  of 
diction  which  suggested  the  prevalent  use  of  trans- 
lations. In  some  cases  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
candidates  had  committed  the  translation  to  memory 
as  they  translated  sentences  not  set  on  the  paper  at 
all.  . . . 

Junior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  John  I.  Beare,  m.a. 

. . . There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  evil  of 

“ cram  ” besets  che  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades 
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in  a peculiar  degree.  Children  of  these  ages  lend 
themselves  to  it  easily,  their  memory  being  strong 
while  their  judgment  is  comparatively  weak.  In  Iheir 
case  natural  and  patient  teaching  is  especially 
desirable,  and  here,  too,  owing  to  the  low  intellectual 
habit  it  engenders,  the  practice  of  cramming  does  most 
harm.  . . . 

The  answering  in  grammar  in  this  grade  was  bad, 
the  prevailing  opinion  respecting  av6.yt.ri  having  been 
that  it  is  a verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  while 
scarcely  five  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  entertained  a 
just  notion  of  afieXu. 

The  answering  in  history  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  exceedingly  good.  . . . 

Preparatory  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  J ohn  I.  Beake,  m.a. 

. . . Most  candidates  had  by  rote  a correct  trans- 
lation of  the  prescribed  passages  and  sentences  . . . 
the  effect  left  on  the  mind  of  the  Examiner  is  one  of 
sadness,  to  think  of  all  the  labour  spent  by  teacher 
and  pupil  to  produce  such  utter  confusion  as  this.  . . . 


LATIN. 

Senior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  Philip  Sandford,  m.a. 

. . . The  prescribed  book  (Livy,  III.,  1-43),  was, 
as  usual,  very  carefully  prepared,  but  many  papers 
showed  that  it  has  been  made  too  much  of  an  end  in 
itself,  instead  of  a means  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
Latin  and  to  train  various  powers  of  mind.  Much  time 
was  wasted  over  translations.  The  translation  used 
by  several  of  the  students  gave  the  rendering  of  a 
text  different  from  that  set;  and  where  a senior 
student'  put  down  “ or  his  partizans  ” as  a translation 
of  aul  soli  (without  noticing  that  his  translator  or 
editor  read  aut  socii),  he  of  course  lost  thereby.  ... 

In  the  passage  from  Horace  the  marking  was  lenient 
but  generally  low.  A few  students  made  brilliant 
and  fairly  successful  efforts  at  “ bottoming.”  But  the 
majority  produced  lamentable,  if  sometimes  amusing, 
nonsense.  . . . 

Senior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Girls. 

Report  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Armoor,  m.a. 

. . . The  translation  was  generally  not  only 

accurate,  but  readable,  and  the  history  and  literature 
questions  were  very  fairly  answered.  . . . 

Middle  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  Arthur  Palmer,  m.a. 

. . . The  set  book  was  as  a rulethoroughly  known 

by  the  candidates.  . . . 

Middle  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  J.  B.  Armour,  m.a. 

. . . The  translation  of  the  book  prescribed 
(Cicero,  de  Amicitia)  was  accurate : the  questions  on 
history  were  generally  tersely  answered.  The  weakest 
part  of  the  papers  was  the  parsing  of  the  words 
selected  for  parsing.  . . . 

Junior  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  Charles  F.  Doyle,  m.a.,  C.  H.  Keene, 
m.a.,  and  H.  E.  Rutherford,  ll.d. 

. . . The  translation  was  well  done,  but  the 
isolated  words  selected  from  the  text  were  in  many 
cases  not  attempted  at  all,  and  when  attempted,  were 
frequently  made  the  subject  of  random  and  ludicrous 
guesses.  . . . 


Junior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Crowe  and  Rev. 

Innocent  Ryan. 

. . . In  the  scansion  the  last  portion  (c)*  was 

missed  by  many  of  the  pupils,  the  more  general  mistake 
being  the  making  of  a dissyllable  of  1 quid.’  . . 

Junior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Girls. 

Report  of  Philip  Sandford,  m.a. 

. . . While  the  use  of  translations  was  ap- 
parent, some  effort  to  counteract  the  evil  of  an  unintel- 
ligent use  of  them  was  also  apparent. 

The  permitted  use  of  translations  did  away  with 
these  alternatives,  but  it  also  did  away  with  the 
bracing  influence  on  the  student’s  mind,  which  the 
effort  to  surmount  the  difficulties  with  the  aid  of 
grammar  and  dictionary  must  have.  The  loss  seems 
greater  than  the  gain.  It  is  not  only  a translation 
of  a certain  portion  of  the  classics,  however  good,  that 
is  to  be  acquired,  but  the  power  of  translating.  . . . 

. . . In  question  11,  “ Give  thedatesand  results  of 

* * * the  correct  dates  were  often  given  of 

the  four  battles,  without  any  ‘results,’  or  with  ‘Romans 
defeated,’  ‘ Romans  victorious  ’ appending  seemingly 
at  random. 

Preparatory  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  Hugh  A.  M‘Neill,  b.a. 

. . . It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  hundreds  of 

boys,  who  gave  a finished  version  of  the  prescribed 
author,  show  a very  indifferent  knowledge  of  Grammar, 
many  in  fact  failing  to  reach  the  pass  standard  in 
Grammar  and  Composition.  There  is  abundantevidenee 
that  these  boys  have  simply  committed  to  memory  an 
English  translation  of  the  text,  without  any  intelligent 
notion  of  the  original  Latin.  Sentences  and  clauses 
are  given  from  the  immediate  context,  although  they 
have  no  place  on  the  examination  paper;  words  also  are 
substituted  from  the  context,  in  place  of  the  words  in 
the  exact  set.  A lira  is  frequently  translated  “ sow’s 

paunch,”  and  Cucurbitae  “sea-urchins.”  Nothing  but 
an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  sound  “ history  and 
conversation”  could  lead  a boy  to  translate  inter 
sermonem  historiamque  meclios  as  ‘ 1 midway  between 
history  and  confirmation.” 


Preparatoi-y  Grade, — First  Paper. — Gii’ls. 

Report  of  John  I.  Beare,  m.a. 

. . . The  translation  of  the  prescribed  portions 
of  Pliny  seemed  in  most  cases  to  have  been  committed 
to  memory  in  such  a way  that  a candidate  once  started 
in  a sentence  appeared  able  to  finish  without  difficulty. 
That  memory,  not  inspection  of  the  passage  set,  was 
the  chief  resource  became  often  painfully  manifest  by 
the  application  of  the  or  do  test.  . . . 


Preparatory  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Crowe  and  Rev.  D. 

Mannix,  d.d. 

Two  things  were  unsatisfactory  in  the  answering  of 
the  boys  in  the  Second  Latin  Paper  of  the  Preparatoiy 
Grade.  1.  The  process  of  rendering  the  passages  from 
the  prescribed  authors  was  often  a mere  attempt — 
more  or  less  successful— to  recall  the  words  of  “ the 
translation  ” ; and  2,  as  a consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
use  of  “ the  translation,”  the  grammar  of  the  texts  had 
been  either  neglected  or  forgotten.  The  examiner  of 
written  exercises  can  do  little  to  check  the  use,  or 
abuse,  of  translations. 


*(c).  Quem  non  incusnvi  aniens  hominumque  deorumque  ? 
Aut  quid  in  eversa  vidi  erndelius  urbe  ? 
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GREEK. 

Senior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  P.  Sandford,  m.a. 

. . . The  questions  on  the  text  and  subject 

matter  were,  as  a rule,  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  “sight”  passage  from  the  Odyssey  was  at- 
tempted by  nearly  all,  and  with  greater  success  than 
tho  prose  passage.  This  latter,  a piece  of  Aeschines’ 
speech  to  which  Demosthenes  directly  alludes,  seems 
to  have  caused  most  of  the  candidates  more  difficulty 
than  might  have  been  expected.  . . . 

Middle  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  John  P.  Molohan,  m.a. 

. . . The  translation  of  the  passages  from  the 

Apology  was  well  done,  though  there  were  not  want- 
ing signs  that  a translation  had  been  learnt  by  heart 
in  some  cases.  . . . 

Middle  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  m.a. 

The  passages  from  the  Hecuba  were  rendered  with 
moderate  accuracy.  The  general  sense  of  the  Greek 
was  correctly  given,  but  the  more  subtle  points  of 
scholarship  were,  for  the  most  part,  disregarded.  The 
close — almost  verbal — resemblance  between  the  ren- 
derings of  the  majority  of  the  candidates  proves  al- 
most to  demonstration  that  some  inferior  “ crib  ” had 
been  learned  by  heart,  and  that  the  students  preferred 
to  draw  upon  the  storehouse  of  their  memories' than 
to  translate  independently  the  Greek  that  lay  before 
them.  . . . 

The  Grammar  questions,  though  simple,  seemed  to 
present  insuperable  difficulties  to  a large  proportion 
of  the  candidates.  . . . 

The  passages  set  for  unseen  translation  were  ad- 
mirably rendered  by  the  best  scholars,  but  the  weaker 
vessels  fared  less  satisfactorily.  The  majority  of  the 
students  were  quite  unable  to  keep  a firm  grasp  on 
the  sense  of  a cousecutive  passage,  or  to  steer  their 
way  successfully  through  a long,  though  simple, 
Demosthenic  period.  The  long-continued  misuse  of 
“ cribs  ” has  trained  young  scholars  to  translate 
pedetemptim,  and  to  treat  the  matter  of  a passage  or 
work  as  of  no  conceivable  importance.  The  study  of 
an  ancient  literature  conducted  on  such  principles  is 
positively  injurious  to  the  intellect. 

Junior  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  J ohn  P.  Molohan,  m.a. 

. . . The  translation  of  the  selections  from  Xeno- 
phon was  also  excellent  on  the  whole.  The  advantage 
of  testing  the  candidates’  knowledge  of  the  author  by 
“ word  for  word  ” translation  was  clearly  proved  in 
cases — and  they  were  not  few — where  candidates  failed 
in  the  “ word  for  word  ” passage,  and  still  gave  flow- 
ing translations  of  the  passages  to  be  translated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  sometimes  overshooting  the  limits  of 
the  passage  set.  The  instruction  for  translating 
“ word  for  word  ” was  mistaken  by  some  students. 
The  Greek  was  given  in  one  column,  as  in  the  text, 
and  the  English  version  in  another,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  construing.  . . . 

Junior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  m.a. 

. . . In  many  cases,  however,  the  examiner  was 

tempted  to  surmise  that  a very  inferior  translation  had 
been  committed  to  memory,  as  identical  blunders  were 
committed  by  a long  succession  of  candidates,  and 
passages,  bearing  a superficial  resemblance  to  the 
text,  weie  substituted  Irom  other  parts  of  the 
Dialogues.  . . . 


Preparatory  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  R.  Y.  Ti’rrell,  d.litt. 

. . . The  parsing  was  not  so  good  as  might 

have  been  expected  of  carefully  taught  boys  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Hence  the  piece 
for  “ translation  at  sight  ” was,  as  a rule,  badly 
done.  . . . 


LATIN. 

Senior  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  Louis  C.  Purser,  d.litt. 

. . . The  set  passages  were  as  usual  very  well 

done  on  the  whole.  . . . As  to  the  compositions 

what  I say  of  the  Middle  Grade  (iiifra)  applies  here 
also.  It  is  strange  bow  commonly  ignorance  of  the 
difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive  voice  is 
displayed.  Half  the  candidates  I should  say  treated 
fecisse  as  the  perfect  passive  infinitive.  Even  by  good 
students  the  concords  were  ruthlessly  broken.  . . . 

Senior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  H.  E.  Rutherford,  ll.d. 

. . . The  translation  of  the  passages  from  the 

prescribed  course  is  very  good  all  round,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  annotations.  The  translations  at 
sight  are  in  many  cases  excellent,  while  a few  have 
reached  a very  high  standard  indeed. 

Senior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Girls. 

Report  of  H.  E.  Rutherford,  ll.d. 

. . . The  translations  at  sight  have  in  several 

cases  attained  a high  standard  of  excellence.  The 
majority  of  the  students,  however,  have  not  gone 
beyond  a fair  average.  In  quite  a number  of  cases 
the  rules  of  grammar  are  violently  handled  in  an 
attempt  to  make  sense  out  of  the  passage.  . . . 

Middle  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  Louis  C.  Purser,  d.litt. 

The  chief  faults  of  the  greater  mass  of  compositions 
in  both  grades  are: — (1.)  Grievous  disregard  of  the 
concords.  (2.)  Ignorance  of  the  difference  between 
the  active  and  passive  voice.  It  was  also  rare  to  find 
a boy  or  girl  in  the  composition  declining  alius  or  alter 
rightly,  though  doubtless  if  either  of  these  words  had 
been  set  as  a specific  grammar  question  it  would  have 
been  answered  correctly.  . . . It  is  the  exception 

to  meet  with  a boy  or  girl  who  does  not  in  ten  or 
twelve  lines  of  Latin  fail  to  make  practical  use  of  the 
rule  that  a vei’b  should  agree  with  its  nominative  case 
in  number:  still  more  rarely  is  a relative  found  agreeing 
with  its  antecedent  in  gender. 

Middle  Grade. — First  Paper. — Girls. 

Report  of  Louis  C.  Purser,  d.litt. 

. . . None  of  the  compositions  were  exception- 
ally good ; but  all  the  set  work  was  prepared  with 
great  steadiness  and  deliberation.  The  same  faults 
which  are  noticeable  in  the  boys’  work  for  the  most 
part  appear  also  in  that  of  the  girls.  . . . 

Middle  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  H.  E.  Rutherford,  ll.d. 

The  questions  on  the  prescribed  course  have  been 
answered  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  translations 
in  particular  showing  very  careful  preparation.  . . , 
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Middle  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Girls. 

Report  of  H.  E.  Rutherford,  ll.d. 

. . . While  the  translations  from  the  prescribed 

book  are  satisfactory,  the  majority  of  the  candidates 
have  not  been  very  successful  with  the  annotation.  . . . 


Junior  Grade. — First  Paper. — Boys  and  Girls. 

Report  of  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  d.litt.,  John  I.  Beare, 
m. a.,  W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  m.a.,  and  I).  J.  White,  b.a, 


and  correctness,  one  candidate  having  scoi'ed  full  marks 
on  the  extract  out  of  Virgil — a rather  difficult  piece  of 
Latin.  The  performances  of  the  majority,  however, 
■were  much  more  mediocre.  Many  girls  simply 
launched  forth  on  a sea  of  words,  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence for  a rudder.  It  seems  a popular  opinion  that 
if  words  arc  thrown  together  they  are  bound  to  give 
a meaning  somehow.  I should  suggest  to  the  head 
mistresses  of  schools  the  advisability  of  accustoming 
the  girls  under  their  care  to  the  translation  of  un- 
prepared passages  by  setting  regular  exercises  in  un- 
seen translations  at  frequently  recurring  intervals. 
I fear  that  in  most  schools  this  is  not  done.  , . . 


. . . An  examiner  feels  as  if  he  were  throwing 

marks  away  when  giving  (as  he  does  under  the  existing 
rules)  full  credit  to  the  remaining  translation  of  candi- 
dates who, by  their  attempts  at  the  “ parallel  columns,” 
have  convinced  him  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
sense  of  the  individual  words  of  the  passages,  but  are  in 
reality  writing  down  from  memory  a version  which 
they  have  learned  by  rote.  This  is  done  with  almost 
incredible  accuracy  by  many  of  the  students — a prac- 
tice which  nothing  except  the  ordo  test  can  expose.  . . . 


Junior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Boys. 

Report  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  ll.b.,  Hugh  A. 

M ‘Neill,  b.a.,  and  P.  Sandford,  m.a. 

. . The  mere  translation  of  the  passages  from 
Virgil  was  well  done,  and  for  this  question  many 
students  scored  full  marks  or  nearly  full  marks.  At 
the  same  time  a large  number  of  these  had  nothing 
like  a commensurate  knowledge  of  Latin,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  their  attempts  at  unseen  translation  and 
the  parsing  of  the  Virgil.  A painfully  large  pro- 
portion of  boys  gave  admirable  versions  of  the  pre- 
scribed text,  who  showed  only  the  faintest  evidence 
of  having  received  such  instruction  in  Latin  as  can  be 
considered  of  real  value.  The  questions  on  parsing  were 
poorly  answered  by  the  great  majority.  . . . 


Junior  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Girls. 

' Report  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  ll.b. 

. . . Theunseenpassagesonthepaperweretrans- 
lated  by  some  of  the  girls  with  remarkable  accuracy 


Preparatory  Grade. — Second  Paper. — Girls. 

Report  of  Hugh  A.  M‘Neill,  b.a. 

. . . The  parsing  of  the  Ovid  was  indifferently 

done  in  most  instances.  In  the  line  ‘ ‘ Nam  dedit  e 
specula  custos  ubi  signa  tumultus,  ” it  requires  little 
knowledge  of  Syntax  to  see  that  signa  is  the  only  word 
that  can  be  the  direct  object  of  dedit,  and  in  fact 
practically  all  the  candidates  so  translate  it.  Yet 
when  asked  to  “ explain  in  what  case  signa  stands  and 
why,  ” the  majority  do  not  attempt  an  answer,  while 
of  the  remainder  quite  one-half  say  it  is  dative  case. 
The  translations  of  the  prescribed  text  show  that  in 
schools  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  construing, 
although  it  is  hard  to  see  how  children  can  acquire 
any  reasonable  facility  in  Latin  without  it.  An  ex- 
aminer can  here  discover  the  first  signs  of  that  divorce 
between  the  study  of  Latin  authors  and  Latin  syntax 
which  assumes  a more  formidable  aspect  in  the,  higher 
grades.  At  this  elementary  stage  one  would  think 
that  syntax  should  scarcely  be  taught  as  a separate 
study  beyond  what  is  fundamentally  necessary  to  make 
the  connection  of  words  in  a Latin  sentence  intelligible. 
If  teachers  would  make  their  lessons  in  syntax  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  reading  of  the  text  much  confusion 
would  be  avoided.  For  the  sentence  “ Traduntur 
ducibus  moenia  nuda  suis,”  I repeatedly  found  in  the 
same  answer-book  the  translation  “ the  walls  stripped 
of  their  leaders,”  &c.,  and  the  explanation  “ ducibus = 
indirect  object  on  traduntur or  “dative  on  traduntur” 
and  the  like.  Less  often  was  the  translation  “ are 
delivered  over  to  the  leaders  ” with  “ ducibus  ablative 
on  nuda.”  Clearly  what  is  wanted  is  to  make  syntax 
a living,  practical  study,  useful  mainly  as  an  aid  to 
reading  not  an  isolated  system  of  abstract  truths, — 
identified  with  the  “ whole  existence  ” of  Latin,  not 
forming  “ of  its  life  a thing  apart."  . 


(5-) 

Memorandum  put  in  by  Hugh  A.  M ‘Neill,  b a.,  Classical  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin,  in 
connection  with  his  evidence. 


In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  at  University 
College,  I have  had  for  years  to  teach  students, 
educated  at  Intermediate  schools,  elemenbary 
principles  of  Latin  structure  that  they  should 
have  learned  in  Junior  Grade.  This  has 
been  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  these 
glaring  deficiencies  are  noticeable  in  pass  and 
honour  students  alike,  in  boys  coming  from 
schools  in  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  and  in  metmbei-s 
alike  of  the  various  leading  religious  denominations 
in  the  country.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  at  least 
the  more  intelligent  of  these  students,  to  look  on 
Anoient  Classics  as  anything  but  a very  un- 
intellectual  and  useless  study,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  earning  marks  at  a written  examination. 
Many  of  them  are,  in  fact,  apt  to  regard  attention 


to  anything  that  they  will  not  probably  encounter 
on  a printed  paper  as  so  much  waste  of  time.  I 
need  nob  say  that  cultivation  of  faculty  beyond 
memory  is  in  most  cases  almost  unknown.  I can 
best  summarise  remarks  on  this  head  by  saying  that 
with  Mr.  Gwynn's  experience  as  an  examiner  in 
Trinity  College,  my  experience  in  the  lecture-room 
absolutely  coincides.  For  nearly  ten  years  there 
has  been  forced  on  me  overpowering  evidence  in 
support  of  the  inference  he  draws  at  page  159  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission : — “ The  inference  is  plain ; these  men  arc 
the  victims  of  a system  which  develops  the 
mechanical  faculty  of  memory  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher  powers.” 

A wholly  false  ideal  of  education  has  been  set 
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up  before  teachers  and  students  alike.  This  has 
been  testified  to  in  many  of  the  written  answers 
to  queries.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  hundreds  of 
Irish  students  annually  who  leave  school  with  a 
grossly  distorted  idea  of  education  in  their  minds, 
that  the  Royal  University  courses  which  they 
pursue  hold  out  so  prominently  success  at  a yearly 
examination  as  the  one  end  of  their  work,  and  thus 
intensify  the  mischief. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  marked  success 
under  the  Intermediate  and  Royal  University 
systems  is  quite  compatible  with  amazing  ignorance 
of  fundamental  principles  that  require  reflection.  I 
felt  bound  once  on  examining  the  Latin  composition 
of  a pupil  who  had  read  a distinguished  course  as 
measured  by  success  at  these  two  sets  of  examina- 
tions, to  ask,  “ On  what  principle  do  you  decide 
the  particular  tense  of  the  subjunctive  to  use  in  a 
subordinate  clause?"  Hie  answer  was,  “ I always 
use  the  imperfect,  it’s  far  more  often  right  than 
wrong.”  This  is  a typical  illustration  of  the  style 
of  teaching,  much  too  prevalent,  which  is  content 
with  what  can  most  safely  be  calculated  to  pay  at 
a written  examination.  Its  justification  from  this 
point  of  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
same  student  had  been  very  successful,  and  actually 
obtained  a Royal  University  Degree  with  Honours 
in  Classics  in  that  year.  (It  is  right  to  say  this  was 
not  a University  College  student,  but  a private 
pupil,  who  had  been  previously  educated  at  a pro- 
vincial college). 

In  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  experi- 
ences on  the  part  of  teachers  and  examiners — and 
they  appear  to  be  practically  universal — lies  to  my 
mind,  if  it  is  not  presumptuous  to'  say  so,  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  inquiry.  I know  no  other 
test  to  apply  to  the  present  system  of  Intermediate 
education  in  Ireland,  than  to  ask  how  far  has  it 
been  attended  by  any  educational  advance  in  the 
schools  which  work  in  connection  with  it.  Only 
one  answer  seems  possible.  With  probably  the 
single  exception  of  Mathematical  Science,  the  system 
has  not  improved  methods  of  teaching,  or  the 
general  efficiency  of  teachers,  in  anything  like  the 
measure  necessary  to  justify  the  large  amounts  paid 
in  this  direction.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  fostered, 
if  it  has  not  created,  anomalous  and  extravagant 
methods  of  teaching,  which  to  my  knowledge  are 
pm-sued  under  it  with  advantage  from  a financial 
standpoint. 

There  is,  however-,  good  reason  to  believe  that 
much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  girls’  educa- 
tion under  the  system.  It  has  not  been  suggested 
that  the  more  glaring  abuses  are  to  be  found  in 
the  girls’  schools.  The  recommendations  made  by 
headmistresses,  speaking  generally,  to  the  Commis- 
sion point  to  their  absence. 

As  a remedy  for  the  present  evils,  a form 
of  inspection  is  suggested  in  my  oral  evidence. 
In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  I suggest,  the  depart- 
ment would  have,  school  by  school,  the  inspectors’ 
reports,  furnishing  in  numerical  form  the  basis  of 
computation  in  each  subject.  It  is  not  an  essential 
point  of  this  proposal  that  results  fees  should  be 
paid  in  this  way  for  every  boy  who  made  the  requi- 
site number  of  attendances,  rather  than  for  every 
boy  who  passed  the  examination.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  school  to  teach  the 
entire  class  well,  for  on  the  teaching  of  the  class 
would  depend  the  inspector’s  valuation.  Now, 
having  regard  to  the  figures  arrived  at  by  the  in- 
spectors in  the  several  subjects,  and  the  number  of 
boys  learning  (or  passing  in)  each,  an  average  figure 
could  be  arrived  a.t  for  the  school.  This  would  be 
what  I call  in  my  evidence  the  factor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  results  fees,  in  the  case  of  that  school.  It 
would  not  be  a very  difficult  budget  calculation  to 
determine,  say,  on  the  basis  of  Is.  per  hundred 
marks,  what  each  school  should  receive,  and  thus 


what  total  amount  would  be  required  on  a shilling 
rate.  A reference  to  the  amount  available  for 
result  fees  would  show  how  far  the  shilling  rate 
should  be  modified  for  the  particular  year,  so  as 
to  absorb  whatever  aggregate  sum  the  Board  deter- 
mined thus  to'  allocate. 

How  far  the  factor  for  the  purpose  of  result®  fees 
should  be  raised  in  the  case  of  boarding  schools, 
suitably  equipped,  is  a matter  on  which  I offer  no 
opinion.  These  schools  certainly  are  subjected  to 
more  expense  than  day  schools  in  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  their  buildings,  and  undertake 
educational  work,  in  the  true  sense,  that  no  day 
school  can  adequately  perform. 

The  difficulty  furnished  by  the  opposition 
of  many  headmasters  is  perhaps  more  serious.  It 
will  not  be  fully  met  by  pointing  out  that  they 
have  taken  up  a position  which  contrast®  unfavour- 
ably with  that  assumed  by  most  of  the  leading 
mistresses  of  girls’  schools,  or  with  that  of  practically 
the  entire  body  of  assistant  teachers,  who  would 
have  most  reason  to  resent  the  introduction  of 
inspection.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that 
the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  anticipated 
effect  of  inspection  on  the  efficiency  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  on  the  position  of  the  teacher,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  professional 
assistant  teachers.  They  appear  to  look  forward 
to  the  extinction  of  incompetent,  and  consequently 
of  ill-paid  work.  It  is  quite  conceivably  that  both 
sides  expect  as  a result  a lessening  in  some  degree 
of  the  margin  between  the  Board’s  remuneration 
of  teaching  in  the  shape  of  results  fees,  and  the 
actual  remuneration  of  teachers.  Some  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  a supply 
of  Roman  Catholics,  competent  to  act  as 
inspectors,  would  not  be  forthcoming.  Why  should 
not  Protestants  be  appointed  instead?  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  finding  men  among  them,  with  whose 
judgment  such  considerations  will  not  interfere. 
I never  met  a Roman  Catholic  student  deterred 
from  entering  Trinity  College  by  any  notion  that 
he  would  not  receive  fair  treatment  by  reason  of 
Iris  religion.  Suoh  a feeling  does  not  exist,  and 
presumably  inspectors  would  be  selected  from  the 
very  same  men  as  form  the  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College.  Were  I a headmaster,  I should  feel  no 
uneasiness  on  that  score. 

To  meet  the  hostility  that  exists,  the 
Board  might  appoint  inspectors  to  visit  the 
schools,  without  taking  their  reports  into 
account  for  results  fees,  during  an  experimental 
period  of  two  years.  After  that  time,  if  it  was 
within  their-  powers,  a gradual  introduction  of  pay- 
ments in  the  manner  indicated  in  my  evidence  to 
the  Commission  might  be  found  feasible.  If  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient  to  continue  in  any 
measure  the  present  mode  of  awarding  results  fees 
independently  of  inspection,  a fixed  figure,  perhaps 
three  out  of  a possible  ten,  could  be  selected  as  a 
basis.  Many  of  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  have 
expressed  views  totally  opposed  to  any  alteration 
in  the  present  system,  and  whose  opinions  must 
carry  weight,  would,  no  doubt,  modify  their  objec- 
tions if  they  recognised  that  it  will  inevitably  be 
difficult  to  induce  Parliament  to  continue  the 
present  grant  in  excess  of  the  original  endowment, 
without  some  justification  in  the  shape  of  corre- 
sponding educational  improvement.  It  will  be  a 
serious  loss  to  the  youth  of  tliis  country,  if,  owing 
to  any  misapprehension  at  present,  this  money  is 
diverted  to  another  purpose,  as  may  reasonably 
be  feared. 

Apart  from  fundamental  changes,  I would  venture 
to  suggest  the  following  amendments  in  detail. 
The  order  of  the  rule®  has  been  followed  as  in  the 
original  schedules  issued  by  the  Commission. 
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PART  n.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

Buie.  5. — Add  an  elementary  course  of  physics  in 
rthe  Preparatory  Grade. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  Botany  and  Theory  of  Music 
■should  be  excluded  from  a boy’s  education. 

“The  Celtic  language  and  literature”  might  read 

The  Irish  language,"  &c. 

Rule  6.  With  the  suggestion  that  a limited  num- 
ber of  Examiners — to  finally  revise  the  papers  in 
each  subject  and  to  be  responsible  for  them — should 
lie  practically  permanent  I warmly  concur. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

If  the  competitive  element  is  withdrawn  from  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  the  age  limit  might  be  extended 
to  include  younger  students.  The  over-age  limit  in 
each  Grade  might  also  be  extended  to,  perhaps, 
three  years  instead  of  one  year  above  the  normal 
age,  in  the  case  of  students  who  had  not  passed 
‘the  examination  generally  in  the  same  grade. 


PART  II,  Sect.  III. 

Rules  20-31. 

Rule  25.  I would  suggest  that  in  calculating  the 
■total  marks  assigned  to  the  various  subjects,  no 
account  be  taken  of  the  marks  for  Drawing  in 
arriving  at  the  aggregate. 

Rule  29.  It  would  be  desirable  if  the  Board  could 
so  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  withhold  all  result 
fees  for  the  current  year,  or  for  a term  of  years, 
from  the  schools  to  which  boys  so  offending 
belonged,  in  the  case  at  least  of  serious  offences  of 
.this  kind. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  IV. 

Rules  32-35. 

Rule  32  (a),  ( b ).  For  a pass,  students  should 
obtain  the  qualifying  20  per  cent,  in  Composition 
.alone.  If  separate  pass  questions  are  adopted,  the 
percentage  might  be  raised. 

(c).  This  loss  of  marks  should  be  imperative,  as 
T fear  it  is  seldom  enforced  at  present. 

Rule  33.  In  arranging  a separate  Honour  pro- 
gramme in  these  subjects,  as  I elsewhere  suggest, 
such  provision  could  be  made  for  Grammar  and 
■Composition  as  would  render  this  rule  unnecessary. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  V. 

Rules  36-39. 

Rule  36  and  Rule  38.  Euclid  might  be  omitted 
■from  the  list  of  subjects  classed  (C).  It  is  the'  one 
■subject  in  this  group  that  lends  itself  to  the  present 
vicious  methods.  I know  of  one  case  where  the 
boys  could  not  satisfy  their  teacher’s  requirements 
unless  they  reproduced  the  exact  letters  of  their 
text-book  on  each  part  of  the  diagram.  Besides 
no  mathematician  will  object,  I am  sure,  to  a 
boy’s  being  compelled  to  pass  in  either  Arithmetic 
or  Algebra. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  VII.  section  A, 

xvn. 

Rules  42-44. 

Rule  42.  In  any  such  lists  the  number  only  of 
the  student  should  appear. 


PART  H.,  Sect.  VHI. 

Rules  45-50. 

Rules  45 — 50.  It  would  seem  fairer  to  award 
each  payment  on  the  previous  year’s  answering 
alone,  with  possibly  a few  exceptions,  consisting  of 
the  students  at  the  head  of  the  lists,  for  whom 
the  present  form  of  exhibitions  might  be  continued. 

The  whole  (or  part)  of  a Senior  Grade  £50  prize 
should  be  paid  only  where  the  Board  is  satisfied 
that,  during  the  following  year  the  student  pursues 
a further  academic  or  professional  course. 

The  money  value  of  exhibitions  appears  to  be  too 
high.  If  their  value  is  retained  the  number  of 
Junior  Grade  exhibitions  should  be  reduced,  and 
the  amount  saved  could  be  distributed  in  the  higher 
grades. 

A special  silver  medal  might  be  given  for  each 
language  of  a group,  to  which  a gold  medal  is 
assigned. 

Unless  economy  requires  it,  the  provision  restrict- 
ing a student  to  one  medal  is  hard  to  justify. 


PART  EL,  Sect.  XII. 

Rules  70-78. 

Rule  73.  In  the  event  of  a claim  for  result  fees 
m respect  of  a boy  who  in  the  previous  year  passed 
the  examination  from  another  school,  one-half  (of 
such  fraction  as  the  Commission  may  think  right) 
of  the  results  fees  due  should  be  payable  only  to. 
the  previous  school. 

Rule  74.  I do  not  know  why  a lower  rate  of 
results  fees  should  be  paid  for  a pass  than  for  an 
honours  pupil.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  latter 
requires  more  expensive  teaching.  This,  I believe, 
is  one  of  the  mistaken  notions  encouraged  by  exist- 
ing defective  conditions.  Surely  the  weaker  boy 
requires  better  teaching,  which  will  not  be  less 
expensive  unless  made  so  by  artificial  arrangements. 
Without  this  rule  the  better  boys  have  their  inte- 
rests sufficiently  attended  to  in  comparison  with  the 
rest. 


PART  III.  (1). 

Programme. 

In  all  Grades,  except  Preparatory,  a separate  pro- 
gramme for  pass  and  honours  should  be  prescribed. 
In  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades,  and  in  the 
pass  courses  of  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  I 
should  like  to  see  some  form  of  syllabus  of  Syntax  in 
Greek  and  Latin  printed  in  the  programme. 

In  Latin  the  verse  author  might  be  omitted  from 
the  programme  in  the  Preparatory  Grade. 

In  Junior  Grade  it  is  absurd  to  prescribe  Greek 
and  Latin  translation  if  the  students’  knowledge 
of  Analysis  in  English  is  to  be  confined  to  “ simple 
sentences.”  Besides  Analysis  for  all  young  students 
is  the  one  part  of  the  English  programme  most 
stimulating  to  the  intelligence. 
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Section  a.,  Corresponding  to  the  word  for  word  translation  of 
KYI1'  the  prose  prescribed  author  (in  the  absence  of  which 
no  marks  should  be  given  for  translation  of  that 
book),  a provision  might  be  made  with  the  same 
object  in  the  case  of  the  verse  prescribed.  Passages 
should  be  set  omitting  detached  parenthetic  clauses 
where  the  sense  of  the  remainder  is  not  thereby 
affected. 

If  a boy  is  to  attain  to  any  proficiency  in 
Classics,  it  is  hard  to  condemn  liim  to  spend  the 
three  best  years  of  his  school  life  at  three  little  prose 
and  three  little  verse  books  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
present  programme  means  minute  memory  know- 
ledge of  matters  that  represent  in  educational  value 
no  approximation  to  the  time  and  labour  bestowed 
on  them.  From  honour  boys  in  Middle  Grade  a good 
general  knowledge  of  Livy  in  Latin  and  Demos- 
thenes in  Greek  might  be  expected,  and  of  Cicero 
(speeches)  and  Thucydides  in  Senior  Grade.  We 


demand  historical  Greek  prose  from  them,  and  thejc 
have  never  seen  any  model  but  Xenophon. 

In  conclusion,  I would  earnestly  ask  the  Com- 
mission to  have  especially  before  their  minds  in  any 
recommendations  they  may  make  in  their  report  the- 
case  of  those  pupils  at  Intermediate  schools 
who  do  not  for  any  reason  pass  the  exami- 
nations ; and,  secondly,  those  who  do  not 
distinguish  themselves.  The  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  table  of  the  most  talented  boys  are  not  and 
should  not  be  a sufficient  provision  for  them.  They 
form  a far  more  numerous  section.  They  need  more 
individual  attention.  They  afford  a much  better 
criterion  of  efficient  teaching,  whereas  the  school 
that  devotes  itself  particularly  to  their  needs, 
although  best  serving  the  community,  acts  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  whole  course 
of  payments  under  the  existing  administration  of 
the  Intermediate  system. 


XVIII. 


Section  a„  Document  put  in  by  Rev.  Andrew  Murphy,  President,  St.  Munchin’s  College,  Limerick — Memorandum 
— ' to  supplement  his  evidence. 


Two  points  have  been  urged  on  the  Commission 
with  considerable  force,  both  in  the  answers  to  Queries 
and  in  the  oral  evidence;  the  necessity  of  ’providing 
good  commercial  education  for  those  who  do  not  want 
what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  a liberal  course,  and  the 
desirability  of  getting  rid  of  the  present  excessive 
uniformity  of  course  by  introducing  provision  for 
specialisation.  The  most  elaborate  proposal  for 
achieving  these  ends  has  been  the  suggested  division  of 
the  programme  into  three  separate  courses  which  may, 
for  convenience,  be  called  classical,  modern,  and  scien- 
tific, the  names  indicating  in  substance  the  subjects 
that  should  predominate  in  each  course.  The  proposal 
to  have  two  courses,  called  respectively,  the  university 
and  the  commercial  courses,  could  hardly  fail  in  prac- 
tice to  develop  into  the  three  just  mentioned.  These 
courses  should  be  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and 
the  pupil  should  elect  one  or  other,  but  could  not  take 
part  of  one,  and  part  of  another.  This  election  should 
be  made  at  a very  early  stage  of  the  course. 

The  above  proposal  is  in  itself  open  to  grave  objec- 
tion, and  does  not  seem  to  offer  by  any  means  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulties  it  is  designed  to  meet. 
The  chief  objections  to  the  proposal  are  : — 

1st.  The  attempt  to  teach  all  three  courses  would 
be  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  existing  staff  of 
an  ordinary  school,  yet  the  attempt  would  most  pro- 
bably be  made.  The  resulting  strain  on  the  resources 
of  the  school  would  inevitably  lead  to  economy,  inju- 
rious to  the  pupils,  in  every  direction  in  which  such 
economy  could  be  practised,  without  prejudice  to  dis- 
play or  results  fees,  and  through  the  endeavour  to  get 
more  than  a fair  amount  of  work  out  of  the  masters 
even  of  the  most  important  classes,  unsatisfactory 
teaching  would  result  all  round.  Thetemptationunder 
such  a system  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  pupils  by 
the  use  of  translations,  keys,  and  other  such  aids  would 
be  greater  even  than  at  present. 

2nd.  A large  proportion  of  schools  would  inevitably 
drop  the  classical  programme,  and  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  modern  and  scientific  sides,  thereby 
offering  greater  advantages,  under  the  system,  than 
classical  schools  could  to  all  pupils  except  the  compa- 
ratively few  to  whom  a classical  education  is 
important.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  the  classical  schools  could  do,  except  relegate 
the  classics  to  a corner,  as  an  extra  which  could  not 
be  made  to  pay,  and  like  the  othera  devote  themselves 
mainly  to  modern  and  scientific  work.  It  would, 


surely,  be  a deplorable  thing  if  the  Intermediate 
system  were  to  offer  classical  learning  as  a sacrifice  on. 
the  altar  of  utilitarianism. 

3rd.  The  proposed  three  courses  would  mean  the 
introduction  of  specialisation  in  the  modern  and 
scientific,  but  not  in  the  classical  side.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a large  amount  of  additional  matter  in  modem 
languages,  or  in  mathematics  and  natural  science 
could  be  prescribed  for  those  who  would  omit  classics, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  part  of  the  existing  pro- 
gramme could  be  omitted  or  lessened  to  enable  the 
classical  student  to  learn  more  classics.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  present  programme  for  such  students  con- 
sists of  Classics,  English,  French,  and  Mathematics. 
Instead  of  omitting  any  of  these,  or  diminishing  the 
already  moderate  amount  of  matter  in  each,  it  would 
seem  that  the  course  ought  to  be  increased  by  the. 
addition  of  some  Natural  Science. 

4th.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  support  amongst 
those  who  deal  with  educational  problems  primarily 
from  the  educational  point  of  view,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  specialisation  at  an  early  stage  of  Intermediate 
education.  It  would  be  verjr  much  easier  to  find 
approval  of  the  practice,  which  is  adopted  by  the 
Royal  University,  the  postponement  of  even  the  be- 
ginning of  specialisation  until  the  Second  University 
Examination. 

5th.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  experience  of  boys,  that  the  early  choice  of 
a specialised  course  would  lead  to  grave  difficulties  in 
practice,  and  to  grave  errors  also. 

But  it  would  be  alike  ungracious  and  useless  to 
parade  the  objections  to  the  proposal,  unless  there 
were  an  alternative  less  open  to  objection.  The  first 
step  towards  finding  such  an  alternative  must  be  to 
get  a clear  notion  of  the  wants  that  are  to  be  supplied 
Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  considerations,  which, 
however  important  educationally,  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  may  perhaps  compel  us  to  regard  as 
academic,  and  assuming  that  the  Government  will 
continue  to  neglect  to  make  pi-ovision  for  a natural 
and  necessary  extension  system  of  primary  education, 
the  pupils  for  whom  the  Intermediate  system  must 
provide  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

(a.)  Those  meant  for  business  pursuits  of  such  a 
nature  that  their  school  life  must  end  at  about  16, 
and  those  who  seek  the  lower  positions  under  the 
Civil  Service. 
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(6.)  Those  who  are  willing  to  remain  longer  at  school, 
either  in  order  to  get  a fuller  education  before  engaging 
in  commercial  pursuits  or  with  a view  to  seeking  one 
of  the  better  class  of  positions  in  the  public  service. 

(c.)  Those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  otherwise,  for  a University  career. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wants  of  the  three  classes 
of  pupils  could  be  amply  and  admirably  met  by  a 
comparatively  slight  modification  of  the  present  pro- 
gramme. which,  by  giving  it  an  elasticity  that  it  lias 
not,  would  enable  masters  to  meet  every  type  of  re- 
quirement by  a course  suitable  to  the  pupil  and  re- 
munerative to  the  school. 

The  wants  of  Class  (a)  would  be.  met  by  abolishing 
the  obligation  of  presenting  another  language  besides 
English  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades;  by 
introducing  into  these  grades  supplementary  English 
consisting  mainly  of  orthography,  geography,  and 
history  ; by  giving  uniform  marks  to  all  mathematical 
and  scientific  subjects  at  present  on  the  programme 
and  increasing  the  marks  for  Book-keeping  and  Short- 
hand ; by  introducing  Natural  Science  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  ; and  by  adding  on  as  new  subjects  Botany, 
.Mensuration,  Precis  Writing,  and  Handwriting. 

The  subjects  from  which  a master  could  choose  a 
course  to  which  6,000  marks  would  be  assigned,  in, 
say,  the  Junior  Grade,  would  then  be  : — 


Subjects.  Marks- 

English,  . . . 1,200 

English  supplementary,  . 400 

Euclid,  . . . 600 

Algebra,  . . . 600 

Arithmetic,  . . . 600 

Natural  Philosophy,  . . 600 

Chemistry,  . . .600 

Botany,  . . . 500 

Drawing,  . . . 500 

Book-keeping,  . . . 300 

Mensuration,  . . . 500 

Shorthand,  . . . 500 

Handwriting,  , . . 300 

Priscis  Writing,  . . 300 

Total,  . . 7,500 


It  is  obvious  that  from  these  subjects  an  admirable 
course  might  be  selected,  one  which  would  pay  the 
schools  adequately,  and  which  would  render  it 
decidedly  easy  for  a student  of  ability  and  application 
to  win  an  exhibition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  it  would  rarely  happen  that  a student 
of  sufficient  ability  to  win  an  exhibition  would  not 


most  properly  have  such  ambition  with  regard  to  his 
future  as  to  make  it  very  desirable  for  him  to  learn 
French. 

With  a view  to  meeting  the  wants  of  the  students 
in  class  (5)  there  might  be  added  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades  supplementary  matter  in  modern 
languages,  and  in  mathematics  and  natural  science 
which  would  provide  two,  or  perhaps  three,  alter- 
natives for  Greek,  so  that  a considerable  amount  of 
specialisation  would  be  allowed  and  encouragetmn 
these  two  grades,  either  in  modern  languages,  or  in 
science,  or  in  both  for  those  who  might  wish  to  drop 
Latin  as  well  as  Greek.  In  each  case,  modern 
languages  and  science,  1,200  marks  could  be  assigned 
to  a suitable  amount  of  supplementary  matter. 

The  existing  programme  with  modifications  in 
detail,  which  are  not  germane  to  the  present  view  of 
the  matter,  provides  the  basis  of  an  entirely  suitable 
course  for  the  students  of  class  (c). 

In  this  system  a thoroughly  sound  and  compre- 
hensive English  or  commercial  education . could  be 
given  to  those  who  want  no  more,  as  much  specialisa- 
tion as  is  desirable  could  be  secured  in  modern 
languages  or  in  scientific  ‘subjects,  or  in  both,  and 
good  provision  could  be  made  for  those  who  may,  for 
convenience,  be  called  university  classes.  This 
system  would  moreover  lend  itself  to  a considerable 
amount  of  specialisation  in  the  schools  themselves, 
without  unduly  encouraging  that  extreme  specialisa- 
tion which  would  lead  to  centralisation  of  schools 
for  special  purposes  and  thus  deprive  large  numbers 
of  pupils  of  facilities  for  getting  a cheap  education. 

Even  from  the  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  all  positions  in  the 
. public  service,  above  the  very  lowest,  the  examination 
has  a distinctly  important  literary  side,  and  that  for 
many  of  them  even  Greek  is  either  necessary,  or  at 
least  has  very  decided  advantages  over  the  alter- 
natives allowed,  and,  moreover,  that  in  a large 
proportion  of  cases  the  age  limits  would  allow  the 
Intermediate  course  to  be  finished  before  special 
preparation  for  the  examination  need  begin. 

This  system  would  do  in  effect  all  that  it  is 
proposed  to  do  by  a system  of  separate  courses,  and 
would  do  it  with  a minimum  of  disturbance  to  the 
• existing  programme,  and  to  the  existing  constitution 
of  Irish  Intermediate  Schools.  In  this  important 
matter,  if  anywhere,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  to  adopt  the  advice  which 
many  have  offered  to  the  Commission,  to  proceed 
gradually  and  tentatively. 

Andrew  Muupiiy. 


P 
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SECTION  B. 

DIGEST  OF  “ ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ” CONTAINED  IN  THE  APPENDIX  TO 
THE  FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


[Note. — The  references  below  each  name  cere  to  Ike  pages  of  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners .] 

John  William  Adamson,  Lecturer,  King’s  College,  London. 

(p.  1.) 

Adamson  J YV  Having  no  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  material  equipment,  and  (2)  inspection  as  distinct  from 
' system,  he  restricts  his  remarks  to  the  general  principle  examination  of  individual  pupils.  Instances  the  case  of 
of  theAct, which  appears  to  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  London  University  as  showing  that  detailed  syllabuses 
“ Resultsfees."  Examinations  come  first  and  teaching  discourage  advances  in  methods  of  instruction,  and 
second  in  order  of  importance.  Expert  opinion  in  Eng-  says  that  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  Intermediate 
land  is  against  compelling  the  teaching  to  found  itself  Board  suffers  from  the  same  defect,  the  programme 
on  the  detailed  requirements  of  an  examination  syllabus  making  no  provision  for  oral  examination  in  Modern 
as  under  such  conditions  teaching  tends  to  become  Languages,  for  testing  the  knowledge  of  examinees 
stereotyped,  having  no  spontaneity  and  addressing  itself  in  Chemistry  of  illustrative  experiments,  or  for  en- 
rather  to  the  memory  than  the  intelligence.  Gives  as  couraging  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
examples  of  the  evil  effects  of  results  fees  and  of  the  Philosophy  by  laboratory  work.  Suggests  the 
dissociation  of  teaching  and  examining,  the  cases  of  abandonment  of  results  fees,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  London  University,  the  public  elementary  schools  money  grants  to,  and  inspection  of  schools.  If  the 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Science  and  Art  present  system  retained,  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Department.  The  younger  educational  authorities,  Board  should  represent  persons  engaged  in  Infer- 
tile County  Councils,  have  substituted  (l)the  provision,  mediate  as  distinct  from  University  education, 
by  money  grants,  of  qualified  teachers,  and  of  adequate 


Answers  to 


Rev.  E.  S.  Aldiiouse,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Grammar  School,  Drogheda. 

(p.  2.) 

Aldiiouse  Rev  Is.  generally  satisfied  with  the  system,  which  is  of  grades  under  Rules  36-9.  The  courses  (age  being 
F.  s.,  m.a.'  areat  advantage  to  education.  Viva  voce  examination  reduced),  should  be  easier  and  more  largely  in  subjects 

concurrently  with  the  written  one  would  be  of  great  than  in  specified  books , and  no  special  subject  should 
advantage.  Opposed  to  paid  inspectors  visiting  and  be  compulsory  for  obtaining  a pass.  Would  abolish 
examining  schools.  Prefers  two  grades,  with  ages — Spanish  and  Italian.  If  the  present  system  re- 
Junior  under  15,  Senior  under  17.  Preparation  for  tained,  medals,  <fcc.,  should  be  given  in  Latin 
Universities  should  commence  at  17.  Less  appointed  and  Greek  (separately),  and  in  Mathematical 
and  more«wsee»Yvork  would  be  an  advantage.  TheEng-  subjects.  Money  prizes  should  be  abolished 
lish  Literature  courses  are  tod  long  and  unattractive,  altogether.  In  addition  to  books,  would  allow  choice 
and  not  useful  in  after  life.  Would  give  more  weight  to  of  useful  prizes,  such  as  scientific  instruments.  If 
special  subjects.  Referring  to  the  languages  men-  a boy  wins  an  exhibition  he  should  not  be  debarred 
tioned  in  Rules  32  to  36,  proposes  three  classes  in  each  from  holding  it  by  holding  another  on  a non-Inter- 
subject,  as  well  as  passes,  the  examination  to  be  mediate  foundation.  The  present  system  works 
regarded  as  passed  generally  by  not  less  than  one  injuriously,  by  withdrawing  the  healthy  stimulus  of 
subject  in  Class  I.,  two  in  Class  II.,  three  in  Class  III.,  competition.  This  recommendation  does  not  affect 
or  four  passes.  These  observations  apply  also  to  Rules  61-2.  These  changes  being  made  he  would 
passing  the  examination  generally  in  the  various  abolish  result  fees,  but  they  are  necessary  at  present. 


J.  J.  Alexander  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Grammar  School,  Tavistock. 

<P-  3.) 

The  system  has  worked  well,andno  sweepingehanges  exhibitions,  medals,  &c.  A system  of  inspection  by 

seem  necessary.  Suggests  an  alteration  of  the  competent  officials  paying  unexpected  visits  would 

results  system  in  favour  of  a fixed  grant  for  part  of  ensure  good  i-esults.  The  inspectors  would  be  acting 

the  payment,  and  if  desirable,  as  an  incentive  to  work,  in  connection  with  the  Intermediate  Education  Com- 

the  fixed  grant  might  be  supplemented  by  a smaller  mittees,  partly  appointed  by  the  Irish  County  Councils, 

grant  by  results.  More  detailedstudy  offewersubjects  In  these  Committees  at  least  one-third  and  at  most  one- 

should  be  encouraged  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  half  of  the  members  should  be  educational  experts  (not 

in  the  case  of  capable  students,  such  as  holders  of  county  councillors).  Practical  examinations  in  Cliemis- 
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try  ancl  one  or  two  other  subjects  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. Does  not  approve  of  viva  voce  examinations, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Modern  Languages. 
In  Rule  25  the  maximum  total  of  marks  assigned  to 
Senior  Grade  might  be  reduced  to  6,000.  Students 
might  be  allowed  the  use  of  compasses  in  Mathematical 
Examinations.  In  subjects  like  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany,  the  instruction  should  be 
practical,  not  merely  bookwork.  If  pass  marks  were 
obtained  without  practical  knowledge,  the  payment 
on  results  should  be  reduced  or  withheld.  Arithmetic 
should  be  a compulsory  subject  for  both  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades.  A gold 
medal  for  Science  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior 
Grades,  should  be  awarded — Natural  History, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany  to  count  together. 
In  the  case  of  money  prizes,  the  money  should 
not  be  paid  to  the  student  direct,  but,  after 
providing  for  the  school  fees,,  an  amount  should  be 
paid  to  the  parent  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  child 
at  school  during  the  year.  Elementary  Science,  with 
500  marks,  should  be  added  to  the  Preparatory  Grade 
subjects.  In  Arithmetic  in  the  Junior  Grade  for 
“ cube  root  ” should  be  substituted  “ decimal  ap- 
proximation,” and  Book  IV.  should  be  added  to  Euclid. 
(Commercial  or)  Mental  Arithmetic,  with  100  marks, 
should  be  added  to  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades, 
the  subject  to  count  for  Commercial  certificate,  but 
not  for  Mathematical  medal. 

In  the  Middle  Grade,  Arithmetic  in  all  its  branches 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Senior  Grade,  and 
progressions  should  be  added  to  Algebra. 

Suggests  the  following  for  Senior  Grade  : — 
Arithmetic — (Commercial),  not  to  count 

for  medal  in  Mathematics,  . . . 200 


Algebra  — Omit  Arithmetic,  and  add  section  b. 

Theory  of  Logarithms,  . . . 700  Digest  of 

Euclid — Add  Book  XI.,  1-21,  and  the  qKS?‘° 

regular  solids,  ^ ...  . 600  — 

Trigonometry — Reduce  marks  to  . . 600 

and  add  to  programme  and  mathematical 
medal  subjects. 

Mechanics — A mathematical  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  the  Junior  Grade 
Natural  Philosophy  course,  . . 500 

Total,  . 2,400 

If  Mechanics  be  not  selected  “Analysis,”  i.e.  higher 
Algebraic  work,  might  be  taken. 

The  following  table  is  suggested  for  Senior,  Middle, 
and  Junior  Grades 


Boys.  Girls. 

Physics — Tlieor.,  500  500 

„ Prac.,  100 

Chemistry—  Theor.,  300  300 

„ Prac.,  300 

Botany — Theor.,  — 300 

„ Prac.,  — 100 


Would  be  prepared  to  remodel  Senior  Grade  further 
in  the  case  of  distinguished  students,  allowing  them  to 
take  say  one  set  of  papers  in  Classics  or  English,  and 
French,  or  German,  or  higher  Mathematics,  or  higher 
Science,  counting,  say  1,200  marks  or  more,  instead  of 
or  in  addition  to  a portion  of  the  present  course. 
Manual  training  in  woodwork  should  be  encouraged 
and  provided  for. 


Richard  John  Anderson,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

(p.  5.)  / 

Suggests  the  appointment  of  three  inspectors  who  be  given  1,000  marks;  in  the  Junior,  Chemistry,  Andersor,E.j.. 
would  report  on  schools,  the  institution  of  oral  in  Mineralogy,  and  Psychology,  1,000 ; in  the  Middle,  M-D- 
addition  to  written  examinations,  and  practical  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Physical  Geography, 
examination  inscientific  subjects.  Botany  and  Zoology  and  Physics,  500  each ; and  in  the  Senior,  Chemistry, 
should  be  subjects  for  boys  as  well  as  girls.  Elemen-  Physics,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  500  each.  In  the 
tary  Biology  (including  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Preparatory  Grade  Drawing  should  be  given  500 
Physiology)  should  be  given  in  the  Preparatory  and  marks,  and  in  the  Junior  800.  The  practical 
Junior  Grades  1,000  marks,  and  in  the  Middle  and  acquaintance  with  collections  of  animals,  plants,  and 
Senior  1,500,  divided  into  three  500  marks.  In  the  minerals  in  all  grades  should  be  insisted  on. 

Preparatory  Grade  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  should 


R.  H.  Ashmore,  b.a.,  and  Mrs.  M.  Ashmore,  m.a.,  Intermediate  School,  Lisburn. 

(p.  6.) 

Point  out,  as  a gross  abuse  that  has  arisen  out  of  a boy’s  education  for  him  to  enter  the  secondary  schools  Ashmore,  it.  H. 
the  system,  the  buying-up  of  clever  students  by  school  at  the  earliest  age  possible.  The  examinations  should  Wrs_ 

managers.  The  Board  should  be  enlarged  by  the  begin,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the  1st  July  in  each  M.,m.a. 
addition  of  eight  experts  in  educational  matters.  Two  year,  as  most  schools  close  for  the  summer  vacation  on 
years’  notice  should  be  given  of  considerable  altera-  the  last  day  of  June.  Students  should  be  allowed 
tions.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  another  month  in  which  to  select  their  subjects  for 
authors  prescribed.  The  payment  of  a fixed  salary  to  examination.  The  last  day  in  February  is  too  early, 
each  head  teacher,  combined  with  a reduction  in  the  Suggest  the  increase  of  the  maximum  marks  assigned 
amount  of  the  Results  Fees,  would  be  a desirable  to  the  Preparatory  Grade  to  7,000,  so  that  the 
reform.  The  amount  of  public  or  private  endowments  student  may  take  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French, 
should  be  taken  into  account  before  any  payment  is  German,  Arithmetic,  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Drawing, 
made  to  managers  of  schools.  The  Senior  Grade  should  The  limit  should  be  similarly  raised  in  the  other  grades 
be  abolished.0  The  appointment  of  examiners,  who  unless  it  is  the  wish  to  extinguish  the  study  of  Greek, 
have  shown  themselves  competent,  might  be  made  If  this  be  not  done,  it  is  suggested  that  the  same 
permanent.  The  minimum  age  for  presenting  for  ex-  marks  be  assigned  to  German,  Italian,  and  Celtic,  or 
amination  is  fixed  too  high.  The  most  competent  else  that  500  marks  be  assigned  to  Drawing.  The 
judges  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  conditions  of  passing  the  examination  generally  in  the 
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Section  B.  various  grades  should  be  identical  for  boys  and  girls,  girl  was  awarded  a £50  prize  and  a gold  medal  for 

Digest  of  Exhibitions  should,  if  possible,  be  wholly  abolished,  marks  which  would  have  entitled  a boy  to  only  a £3 

l°  The  money  could  be  better  expended  in  improvements  book  prize.  In  the  Royal  University  the  sexes  are 

— — to  the  premises,  equipment,  and  staff  of  a school.  If  placed  on  the  same  footing  without  apparent  pre- 
exhibitions be. not  abolished  thev  might  be  reduced  to  judicial  results.  Only  200  marks  should  be  assigned 

prizes  of  £5  in  the  Preparatory,  £10  in  the  Junior,  to  English  Composition  in  the  Preparatory 

and  £15  in  the  Middle  Grade  (the  Senior  being  dis-  Grade.  Domestic  Economy  and  Commercial  subjects 

continued).  No  distinction  should  be  made  between  should  be  struck  out  of  the  Junior  Grade.  Botany 

boys  and  girls  in  the  award  of  prizes,  &c.  In  1898  a should  not  be  discouraged  for  boys. 


Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers  (Ireland). 

(p.  8.) 

Association  of  Surest  the  appointment  of  inspectors  who  would  Languages,  Science  is  practically  abandoned.  Special 

Sd'ww-  be  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  the  programme,  money  prizes  should  be ' given  for  special  excellence  in 

?T™ian!nhci!S  and  have  some  years  experience  in  teaching;  of  a the  Mathematical  and  Science  subjects;  in  the  former 
smaller  number  of  examiners  to  set  papers  in  whom  for  the  group  ; in  the  latter  for  separate  subjects.  For 
teachingexperience  would  be  essential,  and  who  would  efficient  teaching  of  Science  there  should  be  a very  full 
hold  office  for  a longer  period  than  at  present ; and  of  experimental  course.  Rule  54  should  be  amended  so 
a number  of  assistant  examiners,  who  would  be  as  to  include  Commercial  prizes ; and  Rule  57  so  as  to 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Intermediate  schools  and  prevent  each  mark  gained  over  75  per  cent,  counting 
colleges,  to  examine  the  answers  of  any  except  their  as  2.  No  exhibition,  in  any  grade,  should  be  tenable 
own  ° pupils.  The  inspectors,  the  assistant  com-  for  more  than  one  year.  As  some  portion  of  the- 
missioners,  and  the  examiners  should  form  a permanent  Results  Fees  should  depend  on  the  inspectors  reports. 
Board  of  Examiners  who  would  review  all  examination  Rule  7 0 should  be  amended  so  as  to  include,  as  a pre- 
papers before  their  submission  to  students,  and  see  liminary  to  their  payment,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
that  the  standard  of  difficulty  did  not  fluctuate.  In  Modern  Languages  the  number  of  set  books  should 
Would  abolish  Rule  7,  which  provides  that  the  ex-  be  reduced,  and,  except  in  the  Senior  Grade,  only  prose 
animations  shall  be  conducted  in  writing.  There  authors  should  be  prescribed.  In  Classics  a larger 
should  be  two  distinct  courses  of  study  prescribed  number  of  books  should  be  prescribed  in  the  Middle 
(1)  for  ordinary  business  life,  the  subjects  to  be  and  Senior  Grades  with  a less  detailed  style  of  exami- 
s elected  from,  Latin,  English,  Modern  Languages,  nation,  and  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  verse  authors 
Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  and  Mathe-  should  be  omitted.  The  sentences  for  Composition 
matics,  the  supreme  importance  of  Science  (including  should  be  of  a simpler  style  as  should  also  the  sentences 
Chemistry)  being  recognised  in  the  marks,  and  Latin  to  test  knowledge  of  genders  and  Grammar.  More 
being  assigned  fewer  marks  than  English  ; and  (2)  variety  should  be  shown  in  the  English  authors,  and 
preparatory  to  a professional  career,  including  Greek,  for  the  Preparatory  there  should  be  a Reader  containing 
and  encouraging  Science  subjects  by  increased  marks.  . selections.  In  English  History  insufficient  attention 
The  two  courses  should  not  be  inter-competitive.  No  is  paid  to  the  last  hundred  years.  In  the  Middle  and 
public  pamphlet  of  passes  and  prizes  should  be  issued,  Senior  Grades,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  course, 
as  it  leads  to  an  unhealthy  form  of  rivalry  and  the  more  detailed  knowledge  should  be  required  of  a 
present  high  pressure  ; but  each  head  master  should  particular  period.  A knowledge  of  the  Metric  system 
be  furnished  with  the  results  as  to  his  own  students  should  be  required  in  the  J unior  Grade,  and  Mensura- 
only.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  all  money  prizes  and  tion  should  form,  as  in  the  Middle  Grade,  a branch  of 
distinctions  should  be  abolished,  as  it  is  not  advisable  Arithmetic,  the  marks  for  which  should  be  increased, 
to  encourage  keen  competition  amongst  students  of  In  the  Senior  Grade,  in  addition  to  the  “Pass’' 
that  age.  The  examination  should  be  merely  a quali-  course,  there  should  be  separate  Honour  courses  in 
fying  one,  no  marks  being  assigned  to  any  subject.  Classics,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Modern  Languages, 
A Science  course,  of  a very  elementary  kind,  fully  which  should  not  be  inter-competitive.  In  the  Junior, 
illustrated  with  experiments,  should  be  included  in  the  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  a sufficient  number,  at 
curriculum.  The  payment  would  be  of  a fixed  sum  least  half,  of  ordinary  “ Pass  ” questions  should  be  set 
in  lieu  of  Results  Fees.  The  money  prizes  to  students  on  each  paper  to  admit  of  an  average  student  quali- 
are  quite  too  large,  and  only  a small  percentage  is  fying.  The  present  system  encourages  the  neglectof 
devoted  to  educational  purposes.  In  the  Junior  Grade  this  class  and  gives  the  teacher  no  return  for  his  heavy 
the  exhibitions  should  not  exceed  £10,  and  should  be  work  in  bringing  his  class,  as  a whole,  up  to  the 
awarded  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  15  passes;  in  the  “Pass”  standard.  The  superintendents  should  be 
Middle,  should  not  exceed  £15,  with  a proportion  of  recruited  exclusively  from  those  engaged  in  teaching 
1 to  8 ; and  in  the  Senior,  should  not  exceed  £30,  under  the  Act,  and  there  should  be  district  superin- 
witli  a proportion  of  1 to  8.  Separate  medals  should  tendents  to  visit  various  centres.  The  amount  of 
be  awarded  in  the  separate  courses,  so  as  to  avoid  money  devoted  to  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland 
competition  between  them,  and  a.  fifth  small  gold  is  inadequate,  inasmuch  as  the  Results  Fees  are  in- 
medal should  be  added  for  Science,  Natural  Philosophy  sufficient  to  enable  the  head  masters  to  adequately  pay 
and  Chemistry,  taken  together,  being  the  test  in  the  their  assistants,  who  consequently  look  upon  Inter- 
J unior  and  Middle  Grades,  and  any  two  of  the  subjects,  mediate  teaching  as  a temporary  calling.  The  working 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanics,  being  of  the  system  can  never  be  satisfactory  until  there  is 
the  test  in  the  Senior  Grade.  Rule  51,  providing  for  an  efficient  body  of  teachers,  and  this  is  impossible 
Senior  Grade  £10  prizes,  should  be  omitted.  Owing  under  the  present  grant, 
to  undue  weight  being  given  to  Classical  and  Modern 
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George  M.  Atkinson,  Examiner  in  Drawing  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


(p.  12.) 


SECTION  B, , 
Queries? 


Suggests  the  extension  of  art  examination  subjects 
to  embrace — (1)  Designing ; (2)  History  of  orna- 
mental art ; (3)  Exercise  in  colour  ; to  be  treated  as 
•optional  subjects.  Rule  29  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  prevent  tracing  or  the  use  of  mechanical  aid  of  any 
"kind.  To  pass  with  honours  a student  should  obtain 
75.  instead  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
.marks.  Rule  70  (a)  should  be  amended  so  “ that  the 


tutor  of  a pupil”  might  obtain  results  fees.  Recom-  Atkinson, G. M, 
mends  the  provision  of  objects,  models,  small  casts  of 
ornaments,  &c.,  for  use  as  examples  by  pupils  especially 
in  the  Senior  Grade.  A selection  of  these  might  be 
given  to  poor  schools  and  loaned  to  others.  A proper 
arrangement  of  windows  for  giving  the  light  and  shade 
correctly  in  model  drawing  deserves  attention. 


John  Wm.  Bacon,  m.a.,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 
(P-  12.) 


Suggests  that  there  should  be  an  oral  examination 
In  each  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  that  it  be  held 
at  a time  anterior  to  the  written  examination — say 
during  May.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
marks  assigned  to  the  Modern  language  should  be 


allotted  to  the  oral  examinations,  and  in  French,  Bacon,  J.  W.. 
German,  Italian,  Spanish  or  Celtic  the  percentage  M,A' 
for  passing  the  oral  examination  should  be  25,  and 
for  passing  with  honours  50  per  cent. 


Miss  Edith  Badhaji,  b.a.,  Manager,  St.  Margaret’s  Hall,  Dublin,  and  others. 


(p.  13.) 


The  system  has  undoubtedly  done  much  good,  and 
in  the  main  worked  well.  The  apparent  defects  are — 
{!)  “ cramming,”  (2)  the  payment  of  the  Results  Fees 
entirely  on  the  examinations,  and  the  want  of  any 
system  of  inspection.  Suggest  the  abolition  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  more  specialisation  in  the  Senior 
Grade  ; encouraging  Science  by  the  addition  of  some 
Physicial  Science  subjects,  giving  higher  marks  to 
Science  subjects,  making  Science  examinations  to 
some  extent  practical,  and  adding  Botany  to  the  boys’ 
programme.  History  should  be  made  a special  sub- 
ject : English,  French,  Roman,  and  Greek  History 
should  be  included.  More  women  should  be  appointed 
examiners,  and  all  examiners  should  be  specially 
qualified  and  have  practical  knowledge  of  children’s 
eapacities.  Fewer  questions  testing  mere  memory 
should  be  given,  and  trifling  questions  of  detail 


should  be  omitted.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  by 
superintendents  that  no  measuring  takes  place  in  the 
Drawing  examination.  A provision  should  be  made 
that  exhibitions  and  prize  money  are  only  spent  on 
educational  purposes.  A special  prize  might  be  given 
in  every  subject  to  the  candidate  obtaining  the 
highest  marks  in  that  subject.  Attendance  should 
begin  on  1st  October  instead  of  1st  November. 
Special  French  and  German  books  should  be  abolished 
as  tending  to  “ cram.”  The  marks  for  Botany  should 
be  raised.  In  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  the 
papers  in  Mathematics  are  too  difficult ; it  would  be 
desirable  to  divide  the  papers  into  pass  and  honours. 
One  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  should  always  be  set  for 
the  English  in  the  Junior  Grade.  The  introduction 
of  inspection  is  strongly  advocated. 


Badham,  MIm 
E.,  and  others. 


Philander  J.  Bain,  Head  Master,  Royal  School,  Raphoe. 


(p- 

Suggests  an  increase  in  the  marks,  throughout  all 
the  grades,  for  Mathematics,  to  encourage  a more 
thorough  training  of  pupils.  English  and  Roman 
History  should  be  a separate  and  compulsory  subject 
in  all  the  grades.  Theory  of  Music  and  Botany 
might  be  added  to  subjects  for  boys  in  J unior,  Middle, 
and  Senior,  and  Mechanics,  also  to  the  Senior  Grade. 
As  amendment  to  Rule  12,  students  should  be 
eligible  at  fourteen  years  for  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
fifteen  for  the  Junior,  seventeen  for  the  Middle,  and 
eighteen  for  the  Senior.  No  student  should  be 
eligible  for  examination  in  the  Middle  Grade  who  has 
already  twice  passed  the  examination  in  the  grade, 
nor  eligible  for  examination  in  the  Junior  Grade  if 
already  passed  the  examination  generally  in  the  grade. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  pupils  who  can  successfully 
pass  the  Preparatory  Grade  are  quite  able  to  make  up. 
the  Junior  Grade  work  in  one  year.  A pupil  cannot  do 
the  whole  of  the  Middle  Grade  work  in  one  year.  If 


H.)  . 

this  suggestion  is  adopted  a student  who  obtains  an 
exhibition  in  the  Junior  Grade  would  be  permitted  to 
retain  his  exhibition  the  second  year  instead  of  the 
year  following  the  Junior  Grade.  A student  who 
obtains  a £50  exhibition  in  the  Senior  Grade  should 
be  required  to  pursue  a course  of  study  for  at  least 
one  year  in  a recognised  school  or  college.  The 
maximum  total  of  marks  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  raised  to  5,500  so  as  to  allow  French  and 
German  to  be  taken  up  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin. 
A small  gold  medal  should  be  given  to  the  student  in 
each  grade  ■A’ ho  obtains  the  highest  marks  in  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry  taken  together.  The 
History  periods  seem  too  long  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  and  in  the  Junior  Grade  a student  has  too 
much  Poetry  to  do.  The  number  of  questions  in 
Mathematics  are  too  numerous  in  the  Junior  and 
Middle  Grades. 

«2 
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Ball,  Mrs. 


Mrs.  Ball,  Manager,  Loreto  Abbey,  Katlifarnham,  and  other  Loreto  Convents. 

(P-  15.) 


Considers  that  only  experienced  teachers  should  be 
appointed  examiners.  The  “ maximum  totals  of 
marks  ’ should  be  reduced  so  that  a student  may  not 
be  able  to  take  up  so  many  subjects  as  at  present, 
A distinction  should  be  made  between  Pass  and 
Honour  courses.  The  Pass  course  should  be  simpler 
and  additional  matter  should  be  prescribed  for  honour 
students.  The  money  value  of  exhibitions  should  be 
reduced,  and  their  number  increased.  A medal  or 
money  prize  should  be  awarded  for  Natural  Science. 
In  the  Preparatory  Grade  two  years  should  be  allowed 
as  formerly,  and  students  should  have  the  option  of 
presenting  themselves  for  Italian  or  Spanish  as  in  the 
other  grades  ; the  Theory  of  Music  should  be  made  a 
subject  for  girls  ; a shorter  period  of  English  and 
Irish  History  should  be  assigned.  In  the  Junior 
Grade  less  Poetry  should  be  prescribed,  and  the  course 
of  Natural  Science  should  be  simplified.  More  marks 
should  be  assigned  to  the  latter  subject  in  both  this  and 
the  Middle  Grade.  The  Arithmetic  papers  are  too  diffi- 


cult for  girls  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades 
and  the  whole  Mathematical  Course  in  the  Middle 
Grade.  The  Arithmetic  paper’s  should  contain  a 
certain  number  of  questions,  which,  if  answered 
correctly,  would  enable  a student  to  pass,  and 
questions  of  greater  difficulty  to  test  students  of 
greater  ability.  Seven  hundred  marks  should  be 
assigned  to  Italian  in  all  the  grades.  In  the  Middle 
Grade  the  translation  prescribed  in  German  is  too 
long ; the  Geometrical  Drawing  course  is  too  long, 
the  problems  on  the  line  and  plane  should  be  omitted 
in  this  grade  and  taken  up  in  the  Senior ; in  the  1898 
examinations  names  of  places  were  asked  that  could 
not  be  found  in  any  ordinary  text-book  of  Geography. 
The  projection  of  shadows  should  be  omitted  from 
the  Senior  Grade  course  of  Drawing.  The  Pass  and 
Honour  Lists  of  the  June  examinations  should  be  sent 
to  the  heads  of  colleges  and  schools,  but  not  published 
in  the  newspapers. 


William  Bamford,  b.a.  (Lond.),  Principal,  Woodend  Intermediate  School,  Strabane. 


(p.  16.) 


The  system  of  payment  for  results  is  wrong.  The 
teacher  is  interested  in  devoting  his  time  to  the 
intelligent  pupils  and  encouraged  in  neglecting  the 
backward  ones.  The  conscientious  teacher  receives 
no  remuneration  for  the  most  laborious  part  of  his 


work.  Some  method  should  be  adopted  of  testing 
the  general  usefulness  of  a school,  and  payments 
should  be  based  on  the  progress  of  the  body  of  the 
pupils  and  not  on  the  answering  of  a few  select 
ones. 


Paul  Barbier,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


Barblcr,  P. 


(p.  16.) 


The  system,  though  complicated,  has  been  admir- 
able. With  many  Boards  the  examiners  who  have  been 
most  conscientious  and  painstaking  are  kept  on  active 
work  every  year.  Considers  that  examiners  should 
hold  office  without  interruption  so  long  as  they  give 
full  satisfaction.  There  should  be  oral  examinations  in 
Modern  Languages,  and  the  standard  of  marks  should 
be  raised.  Suggests  in  the  Junior  Grade  that  the  age 
limit  should  be  15,  but  if  the  present  limit  (16  years) 
is  retained  a student  should  not  be  awarded  a pass 
unless  he  obtains  25  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned 
to  Greek,  Latin,  French,  &c.,  instead  of  20  per  cent, 
as  now.  The  percentage  for  “ passes”  in  other  grades 
should  be  similarly  raised,  and  it  is  advisable  to  raise 
the  “pass”  standard  generally.  Students  to  obtain 


pass  with  honours  should  obtain  60  instead  of  50  per 
cent.  Matriculated  students  of  any  University  should 
be  eligible  for  examination  in  any  grade,  but  not 
considered  in  the  awarding  of  exhibitions,  prizes’,  <fec. 
Too  many  minor  prizes  are  awarded.  In  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  too  many  marks  are  assigned  to  Greek  and 
Latin.  French,  German,  Spanish,  ifec.,  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
the  J unior  Grade  Botany  and  Domestic  Economy  should 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Theory  of  Music. 
Considers  that  the  marks  for  Domestic  Economy, 
Domestic  Chemistry,  and  Cookery  should  be  doubled. 
A scheme  should  be  devised  to  enable  boys  who  have 
passed  examinations  very  successfully  to  pursue  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  studies  further. 


Miss  Jane  Barlow,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


<p.  17.) 


Barlow,  Mi«s  J.  The  principle  of  payment  by  results  is  detrimental  to 
education  in  several  ways.  It  tempts  teachers  to  put  the 
securing  of  passes  before  the  interest  of  their  pupils,  to 
overwork  the  pupils,  and  to  terrorise  them  by  threats 
of  punishment  in  case  of  failure.  It  disposes  both 
teachers  and  pupils  to  regard  learning  as  a means  of 
making  money.  The  disadvantages  might  be  reduced 
by  replacing  examination  by  inspection  genuinely  with- 
out notice,  which  should  include  lessons  given  by 
teachers.  Preparatory  Grade  examination  should  be 


simply  a qualifying  one  without  honours  or  prizes,  and 
the  subjects  should  be  restricted  to  Writing,  Spelling, 
English  Composition,  and  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
Exhibitions  solely  as  aids  to  candidates’  education 
might  be  given.  Prescribing  small  portions  of 
English  Literature  is  inadvisable,  the  result  being  a 
stupefying  process  of  learning  annotated  editions  by 
heart,  and  the  production  of  a distaste  for  literature. 
The  names  of  books  should  not  be  announced  so  long 
before  the  examinations. 
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Professor  W.  F.  Babbett,  b.b.c.s.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  ml 

Digest ol 


(p- 

Fears  that  the  practical  working  of  the  system  has 
been  most  mischievous,  being  detrimental  to  the  true, 
education  and  interests  of  the  Irish  youth.  Considers 
the  written  examination,  “ cramming,  ” want  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  the  tendency  of  the  system 
to  discourage  industrial  and  technical  education,  as  the 
chief  objections.  Recommends  inspection  by  com- 
petent, impartial  men,  whose  religion  should  not  be 
considered,  and  the  introduction  of  some  compulsory 
Science  subject  taught  thoroughly  and  practically. 
The  Science  text-books  should  be  more  carefully  chosen, 
andtheir  price  should  always  be  within  the  means  of  the 
majority  of  candidates.  Four  grades  are  too  many. 
The  marking  seems  amazingly  disproportionate, 
Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Commercial  subjects,  &c.,  re- 
ceiving lowest  marks,  when  they  should  be  most 
encouraged.  Needlework  should  lie  added  for  girls. 


17.)  Queries. 

Practiced  ami  oral  examination  should  accompany  the 
written  paper  in  all  Science  subjects,  and  no  student 
should  be  given  a pass  who  does  not  show  some 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  Science  subject 
selected.  A “ pass  with  honours”  should  be  reserved 
for  those  who  do  well  in  both  the  practical  and 
theoretical  examinations.  The  money  prizes  should 
be  reduced  and  many  abolished,  the  chief  end  of  a 
money  prize  being  encouragement  in  pursuit  of 
study.  Results  Fees  should  be  awarded  mainly 
on  a joint  report  of  two  inspectox-s.  On  many 
points  which  can  never  be  tested  by  examination— 
the  fitness  of  the  school,  teaching,  discipline,,  &c.— 
considers  it  of  paramount  importance  that,  whilst  en- 
couraging education  in  its  true  sense,  the  object  of  the 
system  should  be  the  diffusion  of  sound  instruction  in 
all  subjects  likely  to  benefit  a student  in  after  life. 


Mrs.  M.  Aloysius  Barry  and  Mrs.  M.  Angela  Barry,  Loreto  Convents,  Navan  and  Mullingar. 


(P- 

The  system,  though  substantially  good,  needs  modi- 
fication. The  difficulty  of  the  papers  makes  the  pass 
standard  too  high,  particularly  in  M athematics.  There 
should  be  separate  pass  and  honour  papei-s.  Needle- 
work should  be  introduced  into  the  Junior,  Middle, 
and  Senior  Grades,  and  Instrumental  Music,  for 
which  medals  might  be  given,  into  all  the  grades. 
With  the  exception  of  these  two  subjects,  the  written 
system  of  examination  is  the  fairest,  but  it  seems 
desirable  that  some  method  of  testing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  languages  should  be  introduced.  A few 
competent  examiners  sent  to  the  different  schools  not 
later  than  1st  May,  due  notice  been  given,  might  ac- 
complish this.  A special  prize  for  excellence  in 
x-eading  in  the  various  languages  is  suggested.  The 
examination  should  be  held  a week  later  than  at  pre- 
sent, as  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  the  children  back 
before  the  first  week  in  September.  The  examiners 
should  have  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and 
should  not  be  all  new  to  the  work  each  year.  Domestic 
Economy,  including  Px-actical  Cookery,  should  be  a 
qualifying  subject  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  as  well 
as  the  Senior  Grade,  and  should  be  assigned  500  marks. 
Students  should  be  eligible  for  examination  in  Pre- 
pax-atory  Grade  for  two  years  as  formerly.  Over  age 
students  should  be  admitted  in  every  grade,  the  limit 
to  be  two  years.  Students  should  be  eligible  for 
examination  in  Senior  Gx-ade  who  have  already  passed 
the  exanxinatioxx  generally  ixx  that  gx-ade,  but  who  have 
failed  to  obtain  a £50  pi'ize  or  to  x-etain  au  exhibition. 


8.) 

In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  maximum  total  of  marks 
should  be  raised  to  5,500,  and  a pass  should  be  allowed 
for  three  subjects  in  any  grade,  unless  Domestic 
Economy  is  made  a qualifying  subject.  The  x-esults  of 
passes,  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  medals  should  be 
published  at  the  same  time.  Suggests  that  there  should 
be  two  classes  of  exhibitions  in  each  grade:  their  value 
in  the  Prepax-atox-y  and  Junior  Grades  should  be  £15 
and  £10  each  ; in  the  Middle  Grade  £25  and  £20  each  ; 
and  in  the  Senior  Grade  the  value  of  px-izes  and 
exhibitions  should  be  £40  to  £30  each.  In  the 
Preparatory  Grade  prizes  should  be  awarded  of  £2  each 
instead  of  £1,  and  in  each  of  the  other  grades 
to  the  value  of  £4,  £3,  and  £2,  respectively,  for  first, 
second  and  third  class  prizes.  An  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  prizes  and  exhibitions  would  be  desirable  in 
the  higher  grades  to  encourage  students  to  compete, 
as  results  show  that  the  greater  number  never  pass 
bevond  the  Junior  Gx-ade.  Suggests  that  the  ex- 
hibitions in  the  Senior  Grade  should  be  increased  to 
one  in  every  five  who  pass,  and  to  one  in  evex-y  seven 
in  the  Middle  Grade.  The  net  marks  should  be 
counted  as  at  px-esent,  and  in  the  Results  Pamphlet 
the  gross  marks  should  be  given  under  each  subject,  and 
the  gross  total  as  well  as  the  net  total  be  shown  in  the 
last  two  columns.  The  number  of  max-ks  to  retain  an 
exhibition  should  be  1,200,  instead  of  1,400,  which  is 
too  high  for  a girl.  The  Results  Fees  in  the  Pxe- 
paratory  Grade  should  be  raised  to  4s. — 100  marks — 
and  in  the  Junior  Grade  to  5s.— 100  marks. 


Barry,  Mrs.  M., 
and  Barry,  Mrs, 
M.  A. 


W.m.  J.  Baxter,  m.c.p.s.i.,  Chairman,  Town  Commissioners,  Coleraine. 


(p.  20.) 


The  working  of  the  system  has  not  been  the  success 
hoped  fox-.  N ot  more  than  one  third  of  those  attending 
Intermediate  schools  px-esent  themselves  for  examina- 
tion. It  can,  therefore,  in  no  sense  be  an  adequate 
test  of  the  progress  of  education.  The  method  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  is  entirely  overlooked  and  the 
pupil’s  mind  is  crammed  merely  with  points  that  will 
tell  at  the  examinations.  Masters  axe  tempted  to  give 
undue  preference  and  better  teaching  to  bx-illiant  boys 
to  the  neglect  of  other  pupils.  Exhibitions  would  be 


of  greater  use  to  schools  if  applied  in  some  way  to  BaJllori  w.  j 
benefit  the  poorer  boys  attending  them,  not  the  boys  m.c.p.s.l 
of  independent  or  ample  means  who  now  usually 
secure  them.  The  examination,  being  solely  a written 
one,  is  not  a good  test  of  the  knowledge  of  Languages. 

A better  arrangement  would  be  to  appoint  highly 
qualified  inspectors  with  salaries  of  £600  to  £1,000. 

Their  reports  should  show  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Efficient  schools 
should  then  be  subsidized  in  proportion  to  their 
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efficiency.  Teachers  should  arrange  their  own  educa- 
tional course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board.  The  age  limit  should  be  abolished. 
Every  pupil  whose  work  was  found  satisfactory  should 
gain  a moderate  amount  of  Results  Fees.  The 
Results  Pamphlet,  and  the  system  of  competition 
between  schools  should  be  discontinued.  Brilliant 
pupils  with  very  limited  means  should  have  scholar- 
ships provided  for  them  from  the  general  fund,  which 
should,  if  necessary,  be  increased  by  the  Government 


grant.  Considers  the  Preparatory  Grade  unnecessary. 
The  student  should  get  the  full  value  of  his  marks 
in  each  subject,  or  division  of  a subject.  In  the 
Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  three  subjects  instead 
of  four  for  a pass  would  increase  the  number  of  students 
presenting  themselves  for  examination.  The  “Publica- 
tion of  Results”  cannot  be  a fair  criterion  of  the  real 
work  of  a school.  The  pass  questions  in  the  Middle 
Grade  should  be  less  difficult. 


William  Beare,  Principal,  Intermediate  School,  Ballymoney. 


Bearo,  Wn. 


(fi- 
ls of  opinion  that  the  examiners  have  done  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  secondary  education.  A 
system  of  inspection  and  report,  concurrent  with  the 
examinations,  would  be  productive  of  good.  Prizes  in 
books  might'  with  great  advantage  be  given  to  a larger 
number  of  students.  Students  who  obtain  exhibitions 
and  whose  age  allows  them  to  postpone  entering  for 
the  next  higher  grade,  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  exhibitions  in  the  higher  grade  after  a lapse  of 
two  or  even  more  years,  provided  they  qualify  as  other 
students.  To  encourage  Science  teaching  the  Results 


22.) 

Fees  in  Science  should  be  increased  and  the  marks 
raised,  or  the  money  should  be  paid  by  way  of  grants 
to  aid  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  Recommends  the 
insertion  of  General  Elementary  Science  in  Prepara- 
tory Grade,  and  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry 
and  Botany  (the  last-mentioned  subject  to  be  open  to 
boys),  with  600  marks  each,  in  the  Junior,  Middle 
and  Senior  Grade.  This  arrangement  would  allow 
two  Science  subjects  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  to 
Greek,  or  three  with  Drawing  as  an  equivalent  to 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  J unior  Grade. 


Rev.  Charles  W.  Benson,  ll.d.,  Manager,  Rathmincs  School,  Rathmines. 
(p.  22.) 


Can  see  no  reason  for  apparently  raising  the  stand- 
ard each  year,  especially  in  Mathematics  and  the 
higher  grades.  The  examiners  should  be  selected 
with  great  care  and  have  practical  teaching  experience, 
A uniform  system  of  marking  should  be  adopted. 
'Prefers  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade,  but, 
if  retained,  medals  should  be  granted  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  in  the  other  grades.  The  rules  concerning 
the  Senior  Grade  need  revision,  and  the  system  of 
-admitting  over-age  students  should  be  abolished.  The 


special  provision  for  the  reduction  of  marks  under 
Rule  33  is  too  stringent.  Suggests  ODe  publication 
of  results  embracing  the  honours  and  prizes  awarded, 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  numbers  sent  to  masters. 
The' marks  should  bo  counted  as  obtained.  In  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  Arithmetic  should  be  raised  to 
800  marks  and  Euclid  and  Algebra  lowered  each  to 
500.  In  the  J unior  Grade  Arithmetic  should  be 
raised  to  700  marks. 


Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d. 


(p.  23.) 


Bernard,  J.  H.,  The  Results  Fees  have  conferred  a great  boon  on 

d.d..  f.t.c.d.  struggling  middle-class  schools  and  been  on  the  whole 
a benefit  to  education.  That  there  are  grave  defects 
in  the  system  is  true,  but  whether  liked  or  not  the 
competitive  system  has  come  to  stay ; and  in  Ireland 
a Board  of  Education  which  did  not  administer  at 
least  part  of  its  funds  by  that  system  would  not  com- 
mand public  confidence.  Hence  the  examinations  at 
which  Results  Fees  and  Prizes  are  awarded  should  be 
continued.  The  knowledge  of  boys  and  girls  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  tested,  particularly  in  Modern 
Languages  and  Natural  Sciences  by  "written  exami- 
nations alone,  and  the  best  remedy  for  this  would  be 
the  appointment  of  a small  number,  four  or  less,  of 
inspectors,  whose  duties  it  would  be  to  (1)  judge  on 
the  suitability  of  school  buildings  and  their  equipment 
and  (2)  test  the  methods  of  teaching  (a)  by  listening 
to  the  teachers  giving  instruction  or  ( 6)  by  taking  a 
class  themselves.  Under  (1)  they  would  give  marks 
which  would  count  for  Results  Fees,  and  under  (2)  pre- 
pare a report,  which  if,  unfavourable,  would  prevent 
the  manager  obtaining  feesin  respect  of  pupilspresented 
in  the  subject  specified.  The  inspectors  should  be 


highly  qualified  in  educational  matters.  Mischief  has 
been  done  by  making  educational  appointments 
matters  of  religious  and  party  interest,  and  there 
would  be  more  confidence  in  the  inspectors  if,  in  their 
appointment,  this  system, which  is  degrading  to  educa- 
tion, were  departed  from.  If  the  system  be  continued 
in  regard  to  examiners  it  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  religious  balance  generally.  It  is  un- 
necessary and  mischievous  to  preserve  it  in  each  sub- 
section of  the  examination.  Disapproves  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  as  entailing  competition  amongst 
children  who  are  too  young  At  least  the  prizes  and 
exhibitions  need  not  be  offered  in  this  Grade.  Would 
remove  Celtic,  as  not  of  equal  importance  with  Greek 
or  Latin  from  Class  B to  D in  the  case  of  boys  (Rule 
38)  and  from  Class  IS  to  C in  the  case  of  girls  (Rule  39) 
in  the  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  Arithmetic 
should  be  compulsory  for  both  girls  and  boys. 
Strongly  urges  the  importance  of  greater  attention 
being  paid  to  Spelling,  Writing  and  Composition  which 
should  be  considered  in  the  marking  in  all  subjects 
and  in  every  Grade. 
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The  principle  is  good  on  the  whole,  and  capable  of.  ancient  and  modern,  should  be  abolished.  Boys  who  Biggs,  Richard 
satisfactory  development,  as  it  has  systematized  work,  ought  to  be  taught  together  are  now  divided  into  two  aml  others, 
set  up  a standard  of  attainment,  and  stimulated  boys  or  three  classes,  because  they  have  different  books  to 
to  effort.  The  Results  Pees  have  advanced  education  prepare.  If  the  test  is  only  the  reproduction  of  a 
by  supplementing  assistants’  salaries,  providing  prizes  learned  translation,  the  bad  and  unscrupulous  teacher 
for  boys,  and  furnishing  means  for  improvements  to  has  an  advantage  over  the  thorough  and  conscientious 
premises  and  equipment,  and  they  seem  the  fairest  one.  If  this  change  is  considered  too  radical,  the 
way  of  distributing  funds,  provided  the  results  are  same  ends  might,  to  some  extent,  be  attained  by 
really  beneficial.  The  faults  of  the  system  are  traceable  refusing  all  marks  for  prepared  translation  to  any 
to  the  rejection  of  counsel  from  experts.  There  has  student  who  failed  under  the  word-for-word  test ; 
been  no  schoolmaster  among  the  Commissioners  or  by  assigning  in  the  lower  grades  a smaller  proportion 
Assistant  Commissioners,  nor  have  the  suggestions  of  marks  for  the  prescribed  texts ; and  in  the  higher 
of  teachers  been  eagerly  received  or  acted  on.  The  grades  by  prescribing  so  much  that  preparation  by 
examiners  have  been  largely  professors  engaged  in  rote  would  be  impossible.  Good  examiners,  when 
instructing  mature  students  or  professional  men  found,  should  be  kept,  and  a permanent  staff  formed, 
without  educational  experience,  while  the  Superin-  with  a permanent  committee  to  revise  the  papers,  so 
tendentshave  been  largely  outsiders.  Based  on  such  as  to  give  greater  unity  and  continuit}’  to  the  system, 
a palpable  blunder  the  operations  were  foredoomed  As  to  the  subjects  of  examination  there  is  not  much 
to  fall  short  of  the  good  they  might  have  effected,  need  of  alteration  in  the  J unior  Grade,  but  in  the 
It  is  a wonder  they  have  succeeded  so  well.  The  Senior,  and  perhaps  the  Middle,  there  should  be  a 
most  necessary  reform  is  that  teachers  should,  be  taken  literary  and  a scientific  group,  with  prizes  in  each, 
into  counsel,  and  perhaps  given  representation  on  the  without  inter-competition.  In  the  literary  group 
Commission.  One  of  the  system’s  most  striking  faults  one  or  two  branches  of  Mathematics  should  be 
is  its  tendency  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  able  insisted  on,  in  the  scientific,  at  least  one  foreign 
and  industrious  to  the  neglect  of  the  dull  and  back-  language.  The  exhibitions  in  the  Junior  Grade 
ward.  This  arises  from  the  large  rewards  from  should  be  largely  reduced  in  number,  and  except  the 
which  follow  keen  competition,  increasing  difficulty  first  ten  or  so,  in  value,  and  they  should  be  paid  at 
in  the  examinations,  a feverish  struggle  by  the  once.  But  if  the  money  not  used  for  the  pupil’s 
teachers  to  bring  students  to  the  Honour  standard,  education,  the  large  prizes  in  the  three  principal 
the  temptation  to  overpressure,  the  use  of  vicious  grades  should  be  discontinued.  In  the  Senior  and 
and  even  dishonest  methods,  the  substitution  of  Middle  Grades  there  is  not  the  same  excess  in  the 
superficial  knowledge  for  genuine  education  and  number  of  prizes,  but  the  large  ones  should  be  few. 
serious  injury  of  the  pupil’s  health,  intellect,  character  Easter  would  be  a better  time  for  'he  annual  exami- 
and  real  success  in  life.  The  Commission  thus  limits  nation.  The  courses,  and  marks  for  boys  and  girls 
its  influence  to  a quarter  or  third  of  the  pupils,  and  should  be  assimilated.  There  should  be  no  prescribed 
lends  itself  to  noxious  cram.  These  criticisms  apply  books  except  in  English,  which  should  be  divided 
with  chief  force  to  the  Junior  and  Preparatory  Grades  into  («.)  English  Grammar  and  Composition;  ( b .) 
wffiere  the  harm  is  most  easily  done.  The  precocity  English  Literature,  and  (c.) ; Modern  Geography  and 
of  the  precocious  is  stimulated,  while  the  non-pre-  English  Histoiy.  In  the  Senior  Grade  there  should  be 
cocious  are  denied  their  fair  share  of  training,  an  increase  in  the  marks  for  Sciences  and  more  scien- 
Perhaps  the  literary  side  of  education  has  been  tific  subjects  introduced — e.g.,  Mechanics,  Physiology, 
given  undue  weight.  A scheme  should  be  devised  Botany,  and  some  higher  Mathematics,  such  as  Ele- 
to  reach  every  pupil  between  ten  and  eighteen,  and  mentary  Courses  and  Calculus.  The  rule  as  to  examin- 
any  above  eighteen  who  are  still  schoolboys.  There  ing  in  Writing  should,  on  no  account,  be  altered,  ex- 
should  be,  in  the  three  main  grades,  Honour  papers  cept  in  the  Senior  Scientific  Group.  There  should  be 
as  now  for  those  of  prescribed  age  who  are  fit  to  coin-  no  limit  on  examination  except  the  age  limit,  and  the 
pete  for  exhibitions  and  prizes,  and  to  qualify  for  limit  in  Rule  18  as  to  those  who  have  obtained  exhibi- 
Results  Fees  on  the  higher  scale,  and  as  an  alterna-  tions.  It  is  inexpedient  to  require  notice  to  be  given 
five  Pass  papers  of  a simple  kind  for  pupils  without  so  early  as  February.  Rule  38  which  prescribes  the 
limit  of  age,  except  ten  and  twenty.  In  the  Pre-  subjects  for  boys  in  the  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior 
paratorv  Grade  there  should  be  only  simple  pass  Grades  should  apply  also  to  girls,  and  Celtic  should 
papers,  and  no  competition  for  prizes.  The  limita-  be  excluded.  The  Commercial  prizes  should  be  reduced 
tion  of  subjects  in  this  grade  is  absurd.  The  young  from  £20  to  £10.  No  student  of  fimeign  birth  should 
and  backward  being  thus  provided  for,  each  manager  receive- a medal  in  Modem  Languages.  Money  prizes 
might  fairly  be  required  to  present  all  his  pupils,  similar  to  those  given  for  Composition  should  be 
The  examinations  might  be  supplemented  by  inspec-  given  to  students  obtaining  the  highest  marks  in  the 
tion  by  inspectors  (who  should  in  general  be  graduates,  several  Mathematical  and  Scientific  subjects.  The 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  school  work,  existing  principle  as  to  counting  the  marks  for 
a training  in  the  theory  of  education,  and  some  exhibitions,  ifcc.,  works  admirably.  In  the  Prepara- 
personal  acquaintance  with  methods  of  teaching),  who  tory  Grade  the  examination  has  been  far  too  hard, 
would  report  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  especially  in  Greek,  the  study  of  which  has  been 
work  of  the  schools  is  carried  on,  so  that  rewards  discouraged,  and  in  Algebra.  In  Chemistry  the 
might  be  diminished  if  reasonable  requirements  were  principle  of  dividing  a text  book  into  parts,  and 
not  complied  with.  Under  the  system  proposed,  giving  one  to  each  grade  is  unsound.  In  English 
Results  Fees  would  be  placed  on  two  scales,  but  the  History  the  work  for  the  lower  grades  should  be 
difference  in  the  grant  for  Passes  and  Honours  need  the  outlines  of  the  whole.  The  papers  at  the  exami- 
not  be  great.  The  examinations  should  be  framed  nations  are,  as  a rule,  too  long.  The  machinery  of 
with  a view  to  broad  principles,  and  the  use  of  the  the  Commission  might  be  used  to  carry  on  a system 
students’  reasoning  powers,  and  less  confined  to  for  the  registration  of  teacher's, 
memory  work.  Prescribed  texts  in  foreign  languages, 
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Blaokham,  H.C. 


Henry  C.  Blackham,  Manager,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Kingstown, 
(p.  29.) 


The  system  has  been  cast  more  in  University 
moulds  than  in  middle  class  as  was  clearly  intended 
from  its  name.  In  its  working  a more  practical  educa- 
tion should  be  aimed  at  and  a few  living  languages 
should  be  taught  and  examined  viva  voce.  Students 
should  be  eligible  for  examination  without  any 
language  but  English  being  necessary.  The  subjects 
chosen  for  the  Commercial  Course  should  be  those 
which  would  be  really  of  use.  In  the  Preparatory 
Grade  would  omit  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Celtic, 
or  reduce  the  marks  assigned  to  them,  and  in  either 
case  would  raise  the  marks  for  Arithmetic,  Euclid, 
Drawing,  English,  Erench,  and  German.  Science 
should  be  introduced  into  the  Preparatory  Grade  by 
Physiography  in  an  easy  form.  Book-keeping  would 


be  more  adapted  to  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades, 
than  to  the  Junior.’  Botany  should  be  taught 
to  both  boys  and  girls.  Recommends  as  text 
books  for  (1)  Preparatory  Grade  : — “ Cartwright’s 
Junior  Physiography,”  Morgan’s  “Junior  Physio- 
graphy,” “ The  Mechanics  of  Machinery.”  (2.)  J unior 
Grade  : — “ Morgan’s  Elementary  Physiography,” 
(3.)  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  : — “ Simmon’s  Physio- 
graphy for  advanced  pupils,”  “Johnston’s  Chemistry 
of  Agriculture,”  and  for  Middle  Grade: — “ Mechanics” 
by  Professor  Oliver  Lodge.  Technical  stibjects  should 
be  taught  at  various  county  centres  by  travelling 
instructors.  The  History  prescribed  is  of  a rather 
limited  nature.  The  English  Literature  Course  for 
the  Junior  Grade  should  be  simpler. 


Rev.  W.  Blake,  b.d.,  President,  St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy. 


(p- 

Blake,  Rev.  w.,  Looks  upon  the  system  as  highly  productive  of 

E-D'  good  by  killing  indolence  to  a large  extent,  en- 

couraging ambition  and  accuracy,  and  introducing  a 
better  programme.  Too  much  money  is  awarded  to 
students  and  too  little  to  schools.  Only  Intermediate 
teachers  of  some  years’  standing  should  occupy  the 
post  of  Centre  Superintendents,  as  the  whole 
working  of  the  system  depends  upon  their  integrity. 
The  English  poetry  texts  prescribed  year  after  year 
appear  much  too  long,  and  too  much  translation  is 
prescribed  in  Senior  and  Middle  French.  A want  of 
gradation  is  observable  in  the  examination  papers  of 
the  various  grades.  Considersthat  languages  will  never 
be  properly  taught  unless  viva  voce  examiners  are 
introduced.  Suggests  an  average  limit  of  two  years 
in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.  The  maximum  for 
Preparatory  Grade  should  not  exceed  3,700.  The 
boys  should  study  English,  the  three  Mathematical 


31.) 

subjects,  and  some  modern  language.  Considers  a 
pass  in  three  subjects  (involving  a pass  in  English 
and  one  Mathematical  subject)  should  be  sufficient  to 
pass  the  Preparatory  Grade.  The  publication  of 
examination  results  should  be  expedited.  Preparatory 
Grade  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  to  £10,  those  in 
J unior  Grade  by  £5,  those  in  Middle  Grade  to  £25, 
and  in  Senior  to  £40.  This  would  allow  of  schools 
being  more  liberally  dealt  with,  or,  if  the  existing 
figures  be  retained,  managers  should  be  entitled  to  a 
proportion  of  the  exhibitions,  &c.  Suggests  that  the 
number  of  exhibitions  in  Senior  Grade  should  be 
raised  to  one  for  every  six  who  pass,  and  in  Middle 
Grade  to  one  in  every  eight.  The  Results  Fees  should 
be  2s.  6 d.  in  the  Preparatory  and  5s,  in  the  Junior 
Grades.  Managers  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
scale  of  fees  for  over-age  as  for  under-age  students. 


Bodkin,  Rev. 
li.^G.,  o.M.,  and 


Rev.  R.  C.  Bodkin,  c.m.,  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Castleknock,  Dublin,  and  others, 
(p.  33.) 


Consider  the  examinations  suggested  a good  course, 
established  a high  standard  of  work  in  each  subject, 
and  gave  impetus  to  study,  but  that  nothing  but  their 
abolition  can  save  education  from  utter  ruin.  The 
system  exists  iu  no  other  country.  As  now  worked 
it  is  founded  on  a wrong  principle.  Boys  are  asked  to 
perform  feats  that  they  are  unequal  to.  One  uniform 
course  is  prescribed  for  all  schools,  which  is 
wrong.  Masters  and  pupils  select  a bad  programme 
of  studies  to  gain  prizes,  &c.,  and  the  pupils’  educa- 
tion is  sacriliced.  The  papers  are  too  difficult.  The 
system  tends  to  produce  bad  teaching  and  methods  in 
the  subjects  taken  up.  Suggests  the  introduction  of 
a system  of  inspection  and  examination  closely  com- 


bined. Schools  should  select  their  own  programmes 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  or  the  Board 
might,  as  at  present,  publish  a yearly  programme 
which  might  be  taken  up-  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
school.  Teachers  should  have  the  utmost  freedom  in 
conducting  their  schools.  Pupils  should  have  books  in 
which  inspectors  could  see  a record  of  the  more 
important  work  done.  Results  Fees  should  be  paid 
on  the  reports  of  inspectors  as  to  the  general  efficiency 
of  a school.  There  should  be  no  age  limit,  but  each 
boy  should  be  put  into  the  class  he  is  fit  for.  A 
leaving  examination  for  boys  of  18  or  19  might  be 
arranged. 


Rev.  Peter  Bourke,  Manager,  St.  Flannan’s  College,  Ennis, 
(p.  39.) 


Bourke  Bov.  p.  Public  competition  and  the  large  prizes  offered 

gave  an  impulse  to  study,  but  the  system  has  not 
proved  a good  preparation  for  university  or  higher 
education.  The  exhibitioners  never  seem  to  be  able 
to  purge  away  the  effects  of  the  “ cram.”  Objects  to 
the  Preparatory  Grads,  because  it  is  neither  primary 
nor  secondary  education ; that  it  is  literary  “sprinting” 


and  disastrous  in  its  results ; and  that  the  limit  cf 
thirteen  is  no  safeguard  against  the  grinding  and 
cramming  commencing  earlier.  To  classify  boys  on 
the  grounds  of  proficiency  and  not  of  age  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  schools.  Considers  the  Pass  standard 
in  all  the  grades  too  high. 
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James  H.  Bouskield,  m a.,  Head  Master,  Corrig  School,  Kingstown,  and  others.  section b.' 

(p.  39.)  Digest  of 

'■ “ ' Answers  to 

The  system  has  exercised  a beneficial  effect  upon  papers  (Latin  and  Greek  especially)  in  all  grades  set  Qneries. 
educational  work.  Suggest  the  alteration*  of  the  by  the  same  examiner.  In  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Bonsfleld.  .T.  H., 
time  of  the  examination  to  a date  following  close  upon  Senior  Grades  fully  two-thirds  of  the  questions  should  ani1  °there- 
Easter.  Consider,  in  Grammar  and  Prose  composition,  be  such  as  to  enforce  upon  the  candidate  some  process 
that  the  marks  for  a pass  should  be  raised  to  30  per  of  real  thought.  The  programme  for  Senior  Grade 
cent.,  and  that  the  marks  required  for  a pass  with  should  be  entirely  changed,  and  an  examination  in 
Honours  should  be  raised  to  40  per  cent.  The  pro-  unprescribed  work  substituted.  An  exception  might 
gramme  in  all  the  grades  labours  under  defects  as  be  made  in  the  literature  of  every  language.  The 
follow: — The  amount  of  prescribed  matter  is  too  large,  funds  should  be  devoted  towards  enabling  a certain 
in  Middle  Grade  it  should  be  reduced  one-half  ; the  number  of  students  heading  the  list  at  examination  to 
questions  are  in  many  cases  drawn  designedly  for  rapid  get  a three  years’  course  with  residence  at  any  recog- 
examination  rather  than  as  a test  of  the  pupils’ powers ; nised  university.  Though  not  prejudiced  against 
and  the  grading  of  the  papersis  often  defective  in  regard  Science,  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  mind-develop- 
to  the  Grammar  questions  and  Composition,  which  could  ing  education  is  based  upon  the  literary  element, 
be  remedied  by  having  the.  Grammar  and  Composition 

Miss  Frances  A.  Boyle  and  Miss  Isabella  Mackinlay,  Intermediate  School,  Castleblayney. 

(P-«.) 

Approve  of  the  general  rules  regarding  examina-  Junior  and  Preparatory  Grade  might  be  of  less  value,  Boyle, JUIbs 
tions.  Students  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  a second  their  number  lessened,  and  the  number  of  prizes  in-  jfackiniay, 
time  for  the  Middle’ Grade  after  having  passed  once  in  creased.  There  should  be  a means  of  ascertaining  that  M,sa  L 
it.  Commercial  English  Course  is  too  long,  and  the  registers  are  regularly  kept,  and  assistant  teachers 
students  should  be  allowed  to  enter  for  Senior  Com-  should  have  a share  in  the  Results  Fees.  In  the  Pre- 
mercial  Course  without  having  previously  passed  in  paratory  and  J unior  Grades  the  English  course  is  too 
Junior  or  Middle  Grade.  The  answering  of  students  long,  and  the  marks  for  Mathematics  should  be  in- 
in  the  Commercial  part  of  a language  should  be  creased.  Questions  in  Geography  should  not  be  set 
taken  into  account  in  the  awarding  of  medals  in  which  require  newspaper  knowledge  to  answer  them. 

English  and  Modern  Languages.  Exhibitions  in  the  Middle  Grade  Arithmetic  was  very  difficult  in  1898. 


Very  Rev.  H.  Boyle,  Manager,  tit.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast. 

(p.  41.) 

Is  in  agreement  with  statement  forwarded  by  boys  under  fourteen.  The  system  of  marking  the  Boyle,  Very 

Catholic  Headmasters,  though  on  the  question  of  English  paper  might  be  so  modified  that  a pass  in  part  Hev.  H. 
inspection  he  did  not  vote.  Would  like  to  see  Prepara-  would  entitle  a manager  to  Besults  Fees  in  other 
tory  exhibitions  much  lowered.  Without  oral  exami-  subjects, 
nation  it  is  impossible  to  test  fairly  the  knowledge  of 


M.  F.  Boyle,  Examiner  in  Shorthand  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  x 
(p.  41.) 

Considers  that  the  Act  has  worked  beneficially,  experience  of  the  peculiarities  and  capabilities  of  Boyle,  M.  F. 
“ Cramming  ” exists  but  not  to  the  extent  urged.  The  children  of  both  sexes.  More  attention  should  be 
most  tangible  defect  is  that  masters  may  regard  pupils  paid  to  the  teaching  and  examination  of  purely  tech- 
as  mere  result-fee-producing  machines,  and  not  con-  nical  subjects.  It  might  be  arranged  under  some 
aider  the  pupils’  interests.  Suggests  the  appointment  of  system  for  the  first  ten  (or  more)  pupils  of  both  sexes 
travelling  inspectors,  who  would  supervise  the  teach-  in  the  Senior  Grade  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  imrae- 
ing  methods  and  report  on  irregularities  ; only  diate  reward  of  a prize,  a free  course  provided  for  them 
examiners  should  be  appointed  who  have  practical  through  a university. 


Rev.  Hogh  Brady,  Head  Master,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Cavan,  and  others. 

(P-42.) 

Over-age  students  should  be  admitted  in  every  standard  in  Mathematics,  and  the  Middle  Grade 
grade,  and  the  over-age  limit  should  be  two  years.  Arithmetic  papers  are  too  difficult.  In  the  Senior 
The  difficulty  of  the  papers  makes  the  pass  standard  Grade  Algebra  programme  Elimination  should  not  be 
too  high.  There  should  be  separate  Pass  and  Honour  included  ; or,  if  included,  very  difficult  questions  in 
papers.  Examiners  should  be  careful  to  confine  the  subject  should  not  be  set.  The  period  prescribed 
themselves  to  the  exact  matter  prescribed  in  the  in  Grecian  History  is  too  long.  The  chapters  in 
programmes — especially  in  History.  All  results  Literature  and  Art  should  be  retained,  but  otherwise 
should  be  announced  the  same  day.  The  passing  matter  should  be  shortened.  Are  strongly  of  opinion 
numbers  should,  however,  be  sent  to  schools  as  usual,  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the.  direction  of 
The  number  of  exhibitions  should  be  increased  in  inspection.  Inspection  seems  desirable  in  the  case  of 
the  Senior  Grade  to  one  in  every  ten  passes,  and  in  Modem  Languages,  but  are  of  opinion  that  the  style 
the  Middle  to  one  in  every  seven.  Results  Fees  of  examination  adopted  for  the  past  few  years  meets 
should  be  given  for  two  years’  over-age  students,  the  difficulty. 

There  seems  to  be  a want  of  uniformity  in  the 


T.  J.  Bellingham  Brady,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Intermediate  Education. 

(p-  43.) 

The  Act  has  been- successful  in  promoting  Inter-  examination,  which,  wisely  the  Commissioners  have  Brady,  t.j. 
mediate  Education.  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  determined,  shall  be  conducted  in  writing.  The  hallux11’ 
the  country  the  best  or  rather  the  only  satisfactory  way  problem  of  holding  an  examination  of  so  extensive  a 
of  distributing  the  funds  is  on  the  results  of  a public  character,  for  so  many  students,  and  at  so  many 

R 
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centres,  has  been  successfully  solved.  The  results  are 
published  with  expedition,  and  with  fuller  details  than 
are  given  by  any  similar  examining  body.  The 
system  has,  as  compared  with  pre-Tntermediate  days, 
improved  the  whole  range,  ot  school  education,  and 
given  a stimulus  to  the  teaching  profession.  The 
policy  of  the  Board  has  been  to  gradually  raise  the 
Pass  standard,  and  the  statistics  show  that  the 
examinees  have  been  equal  to  the  increased  demands 
on  their  industry  and  energies.  There  appear  to  be 
grave  objections  to  both  oral  examinations  in  Modern 
Languages  and  to  a system  of  inspection.  An  oral 
examination  of  all  the  students  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, while  the  examination  of  a few  would  not  be 
a trustworthy  test.  As  to  inspection,  if  the  results 
fees  were  not  dependent  on  the  inspectors’  reports 
they  would  fulfil  no  useful  function;  if  they  were 
dependent  on  the  reports  there  would  be  constant 
protests  by  managers.  There  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  large  staff  necessary,  while  the  cost 
would  be  a serious  burden.  In  the  Senior  Grade  the 
divisions  of  the  schedule  to  the  Act  should  be  sub- 


stituted for  the  present  programme,  and,  with  a view- 
to  specialising  students,  should  be  limited  to  two  or 
three  divisions  with  English.  The  special  Commer- 
cial Coiyse  of  1892  should  be  revived,  with  certain- 
modifications  for  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades.. 
In  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  a certain  number  of 
Pass  questions  should  be  set.  The  £50  prizes  in  the- 
Senior  Grade  should  be  tenable  for  two  or  three  years 
in  a university  or  otherwise,  and  a student  should  not 
be  disqualified  from  holding  an  exhibition  or  £50 
prize  by  holding  a scholarship,  &c.,  from  another- 
endowment.  In  all  grades  the  value  assigned  to 
“ translation  at  sight  ” in  Classical  and  Modern 
Languages  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  assigned 
to  the  prescribed  authors.  In  the  Senior  Grade  no- 
authors should  be  prescribed  in  any  language  except 
English.  In  the  Preparatoi-y  Grade  (1.)  rewards  to 
students  should  be  abolished;  (2.)  the  examination 
should  be  a Pass  examination  only ; (3.)  a uniform 
fee  of,  say,  £5  should  be  payable  on  each  student  who 
passes. 


James  Brenan,  k.h.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Head  Master,  Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 
(p.  44.) 


The  Results  system  offers  a premium  to  the  master 
to  push  on  clever  pupils  and  to  neglect  the  others. 
Suggests  the  ascertaining  of  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years’  “results,”  and  the  making  of  a grant 
equal  to  that  amount ; the  holding  of  annual  examina- 
tions and  inspections.  After  three  years  the  grant 
should  be  increased,  continued,  or  diminished,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  school.  Considers  that  exhibi- 
tions should  only  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
students  to  continue  their  studies.  Money  prizes 
other  than  exhibitions  should  be  abolished,  and  medals 


given  to  the  best  in  each  subject.  The  prizes  should 
not  be  of  more  value  than  £3  worth  of  books  for  the- 
Senior  Grade,  £2  for  Middle  Grade,  and  £1  for 
Junior.  In  all  Grades  would  limit  subjects  in  the 
Drawing  classes  to  Freehand  from  the  Flat,  Model, 
and  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing.  Would  abolish 
Descriptive  Geometiy,  Perspective,  and  Isometric- 
Projection.  All  subjects  should  be  optional  except 
English  and  Mathematics,  and  should  be  marked 
uniformly. 


Miss  E.  Brown,  Principal,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Doubleday,  b.a.,  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick. 


(p.  45.) 


Brown, Miss  E.'  The  present  Results  system  encourages  “cramming.” 

day  MbseTm.,  Suggest  that  results  fees  should  be  given — one-quarter 
B.A.'  ‘ * on  examination  work,  as  now ; three-quarters  divided 

among  the  various  schools  who  pass  pupils,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  educative  work.  This  might  be 
pronounced  on  by  inspectors,  who  should  travel  about 
the  country  paying  surprise  visits,  and  noticing 
methods  of  teaching,  school  hours,  &c.  In  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  girls  should  be  allowed  to  take  either 
Botany  or  Theory  of  Music,  as  their  subjects  are  very 
few  when  they  do  not  take  Latin.  In  English,  in 
the  Junior  Grade,  there  should  be  an  alternative 
period  of  History,  so  that  a child  who  remains  in  the 
J unior  Class  two  years  should  not  go  over  the  same 


ground  twice.  In  Botany  the  orders  set  for  study- 
should  be  varied.  In  Arithmetic  the  question  should 
require  less  working-out.  Instead  of  Geometrical 
Drawing  there  should  lie  substituted  either  Drawing 
from  growing  plants,  Model  Drawing,  or  simple- 
Designing.  In  the  Middle  Grade  History  the  Stuart 
or  Hanoverian  period  should  be  taken  at  the  option 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  examination  papers  should 
. contain  a set  of  questions  on  each,  from  which  the 
pupils  could  choose ; or,  a period  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history  should  alternate  with  the  English.  In  Senior 
Grade  History  a period  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  French 
history  might  be  optional,  as  an  exchange  with  the 
Hanoverian  period. 


Joseph  Brown,  Manager,  Diocesan  Intermediate  and  Commercial  School,  Dublin, 
(p.  46.) 


Is  of  opinion  that  Examiners  should  be  connected 
with  education.  Centre  Superintendents  should  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  selected  from  amongst  the  assistant- 
masters.  The  age  limits  should  be  altered  to:— 
12  to  14,  Preparatory;  13  to  15,  Junior;  14  to  10, 
Middle;  and  15  to  17,  Senior  Grade;  and  over-ave 
students  should  not  be  admitted.  The  subjects 
selected  by  a student  for  examination  should  include 
Arithmetic  and  either  Euclid  or  Algebra.  Recom- 
mends the  abolition  of  Commercial  subjects  from  the 
Ordinary  Course  and  the  institution  of  a purely  Com- 
mercial Course,  for  which  he  suggests  the  subjects  for 


all  grades.  Results  fees  should  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate,  and  exhibitions  and  prizes  given  in  the 
same  proportion  in  the  Commercial  as  the  Ordinary 
Course.  Money  prizes  should  be  awarded  to  a limited 
number  of  students  in  each  grade  who  had  obtained 
the  highest  marks  in  Mathematics.  In  Preparatory 
Grade  the  marks  in  Greek  and  Latin  should  be 
reduced  to  1,000  each,  and  in  the  Junior  and  Middie 
Grades  to  700  and  900  each,  respectively;  and  the 
marks  in  Arithmetic  raised  to  700  in  the  Junior  and 
Middle  Grades,  unless  in  the  latter  a separate  Com- 
mercial Course  were  adopted. 
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Stephen  J.  Brown,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners,  Naas. 


Sections. 


(p.  46.) 


The  system  has  raised  to  a high  level  the  stand- 
ard of  education  by  giving  batter  teaching,  especially 
in  Mathematics  and  English  Literature.  Notwith- 
standing these  effects  the  resulting  benefits  are  not 
■commensurate  with  the  expenditure.  Thinks  that  in 
-the  earlier  grades  the  stimulus  is  too  great  and  com- 
petition too  keen  for  young  boys  and  that  the  cram- 
ming creates  a distaste  for  study  in  after  life  which 
mo  stimulus  can  remove.  Exhibitions  in  the  Pre- 
paratory, J unior,  and  possibly  even  the  Middle  Grades, 
should  be  done  away  with  and  book  or  small  pecu- 
niary prizes  substituted.  The  really  competitive  ex- 


aminations should  be  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  school 
life,  which  should  not  be  beyond  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years.  The  exhibition  then  given  should  enable 
the  student  to  pursue  a university  career,  or  aid 
him  in  entering  a profession,  or  in  otherwise  obtain, 
ing  a start  in  life.  The  general  efficiency  of  the 
schools  might  be  improved  by  inspection  as  well  as 
examination.  An  oral  test  as  well  as  a written  one 
would  be  useful,  especially  in  Modem  Languages. 
Junior  Grade  Drawing  should  be  obligatory,  or  the 
marks  so  increased  as  to  make  it  practically  so. 
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BrownTii  J. 


John  Blair  Browne,  Head  Master,  Pococke  College,  Kilkenny. 


‘(P‘- 

Considers  that  the  system  has  done  an  immensity 
of  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  details  no  better  scheme  could  be  de- 
vised. Education  is  most  materially  advanced  by  the 
prizes  to  the  pupils  and  the  Results  Pees  to  the 
managers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  pay  larger  salaries 
to  their  assistants.  It  would  be  advisable  to  abolish 
the  Preparatory  Grade  as  not  belonging  properly  to 
Intermediate  education,  though  Junior  Grade  pupils 
might  so  be  admitted  at  Preparatory  as  well  as  Junior 


:7.) 

Grade  age  by  making  the  limit  thirteen  to  sixteen. 
Middle  Grade  papers  are  generally  too  advanced, 
being  nearer  Senior  than  Junior.  A deficiency  in 
Composition  should  not  nullify  pupil’s  entire  examina- 
tion. Drawing  marks  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  increased  to  500,  the  additional  200  being 
taken  from  Latin  and  Greek.  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior 
Grades  should  be  increased  to  700  each,  200  each 
being  taken  from  Latin  and  Greek. 


Browne,  J.  B. 


John  Joseph  Browne,  Examiner  in  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
(p.  48.) 


Suggests  that  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Trigonometry  (and  Elementary  Mechanics)  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  total  marks  assigned  should  be  set  aside 
for  clean  and  orderly  work,  exact  reasoning,  and 
generally  for  style  and  method  as  distinguished  from 
mere  correctness.  Elementary  Mechanics  should  be 
restored  to  the  Senior  Grade  Programme,  and  the  marks 
for  Mathematical  subjects  should  be — Algebra  and 
Arithmetic,  700;  Euclid,  600;  Trigonometry,  500; 


Elementary  Mechanics,  600,  thus  bringing  the  group  Browne,  J.  J. 
up  to  the  level  of  Latin  and  Greek  taken  together.  The 
teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Draw- 
ing would  be  benefited  by  grants  made  to  schools 
attended  by  a certain  number  of  students  eligible  for 
examination.  An  additional  grant  should  be  given  to 
aid  school  equipment,  subject  to  the  report  of  an  in- 
spector, and  conditions  as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
presented  for  examination. 


The  Misses  Bryan,  Roebank  School,  Limavady. 


(P- 

The  system  has  been  of  material  assistance  to  small 
provincial  schools.  Suggest  that  the  questions  be  put 
rather  to  test  the  knowledge  of  pupils  than  to  puzzle 
them.  The  Mathematical  papers  should  be  more  suit- 
able to  the  age  and  understanding,  especially  of  girls. 
The  Senior  Grade  should  be  remodelled  more  in 
accordance  with  the  University  course.  History 
should  be  made  a separate  subject.  Examiners  should 
have  teaching  experience  of  pupils  of  the  same  age  as 
those  he  is  appointed  to  examine.  A special  prize 
should  be  given  in  every  subject  to  the  candidate 
•obtaining  the  highest  marks' in  that  subject.  The 
Results  Fees  should  be  so  awarded  as  to  compensate 


48.) 

small  provincial  schools,  in  which  the  fees  are  very 
much  lower  than  in  towns,  and  they  should  be  the 
same  for  all  grades.  In  towns  where  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a separate 
centre  they  should  combine,  and  a centre  be  made  for 
at  least  fifteen.  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be 
given  a wider  choice  of  subjects — Theory  of  Music, 
Domestic  Economy,  &c.  The  age  for  this  grade  should 
be  as  in  former  years.  The  Senior  Grade  prize  should 
be  reduced  to  £40,  and  a certain  number  of  £10  prizes 
should  be  awarded.  The  conditions  of  retaining  an 
exhibition  should  be  less  stringent. 


Bryan,  The 
Misses, 


Miss  Charlotte  Annan  Bryce,  Joint-Principal,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  40  Wellington-park,  Belfast, 
w v,  • tP-49‘) 

iiach  examiner  should  correct  all  the  answers  in  memory  tests.  Would  abolish  the  Preparatory  Grade,  Bryoe,  a 
ne  questions  allotted  to  lnm.  Junior  Grade  papers  as  it  is  injurious  to  young  children  to  have  their  C-JL 


■ . . — — yokels  as  ib  is  injurious 

in  Mathematics  and  Music  seem  too  long,  and  in  the  memories  so  taxed, 
tormer  rather  difficult.  Too  many  questions  are  simply 


George  William  Bunbury,  Examiner  in  Shorthand  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
(p.  49.) 

I he  maiks  for  Shorthand  in  the  J unior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  should  be  increased. 
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US  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 

M.  F.  Burke,  b.a.,  Manager,  and  J.  J.  O’Connell,  Classical  and  Civil  Service  School,  Kilfinane. 
<P-  BO.) 


The  system.  has  no  practical  value,  as  a student 
after  passing  through  all  the  grades  is  badly  equipped 
for  earning  a livelihood.  The  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
should  be  abolished,  and  Preparatory  and  Junior 
simplified  and  made  more  practical,  students  up  to 
eighteen  being  eligible  for  examination.  The  superin- 
tendents, who  should  be  responsible  persons,  are  not 
sufficiently  strict  at  present.  Notices,  for  which  there 
should  be  no  charge,  should  be  permitted  to  be  sent  in 
up  to  May.  Results  Fees  should  be  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  of  a student’s  attendance,  to  the  work 
done,  to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  on  every  subject 
in  which  a pass  is  gained.  The  bad  student  receives 
more  attention  than  the  good  one,  yet  he  is  not  paid 


for.  A student’s  name  should  be  published  for  passing 
in  even  one  subject,  and  the  Results  List  should  be 
sent  to  each  school.  The  Commercial  Course  should 
include  : — Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Geography,  Book- 
keeping, and  Arithmetic ; and  there  should  be  an 
advanced  and  an  elementary  course.  All  the  money 
prizes  should  be  abolished  ; but  if  the  £50  prize  is 
to  be  given,  it  should  be  to  advance  the  student.  In 
the  Preparatory  would  exclude  Greek  and  Italian, 
and  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  would  exclude  Greek, 
Italiau,  Spanish,  Botany,  Theory  of  Music,  and 
Domestic  Economy.  At  present  the  small  schools 
are  greatly  handicapped. 


Burns,  Thos. 


Thomas  Burns,  Chairman,  Ballymena  Town  Commissioners, 
(p.  51.) 


The  system  has  been  a decided  success,  and  the 
general  examinations  should  be  continued.  Occasional 
visits  to  schools  by  officials,  such  as  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, might  ensure  greater  attention  for  back- 
ward pupils.  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
choice  of  examiners.  Over-age  pupils  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  without  Results  Fees  being  paid,  however.  Too 
high  marks  are  given  to  Greek  as  compared  with 
other  subjects,  especially  Science  and  Drawing  in  the 
J unior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades.  Suggests  that 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  boys  and  girls 
in  compulsory  subjects.  At  present  there  is  too 
much  of  a premium  on  Classical  subjects.  There 
should  be  an  increase  of  marks  for  Commercial 
subjects,  and  the  course  should  bo  wider  and  stiffer. 
A medal  or  £10  prize  should  be  given  for  proficiency 


in  Science.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  marks- 
for  English  should  be  increased,  and  for  Greek 
correspondingly  diminished.  The  marks  for  Drawing 
should  be  increased.  In  the  Junior,  Middle,  and 
Senior  Grades  Botany  should  be  open  to  boys,  and  in 
the  Middle  and  Senior,  Theory  of  Music.  In  the 
Junior  the  marks  in  Greek  should  be  diminished, 
and  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  the  marks  in  Science 
subjects  and  English  should  be  increased.  The 
examination  papers,  especially  in  Mathematical  sub- 
jects, should  include  more  straight  questions.  In 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  there  should  be  a better 
definition  of  the  courses  in  Drawing.  In  the  Senior 
the  marks  in  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  increased. 
In  the  choice  of  superintendents  the  extremes  of  youth 
and  age  should  be  avoided. 


Byers,  Mrs. 


Mrs.  Byers,  Principal,  Victoria  College,  Belfast, 
(p.  52.) 


The  good  effected  by  the  system  preponderates  over 
the  evil,  and  its  defects  are  remediable.  It  has 
introduced  a settled  programme  of  studies,  and  by  a 
definite  standard  has  produced  accuracy  in  the  student 
and  been  a stimulus  to  the  teacher.  The  defects  of 
the  system  are: — (1)  The  multiplication  of  small 
schools,  but  the  Board  should  be  allowed  to  limit 
them  and  should  supervise  school  buildings ; (2)  the 
raising  of  the  standard  year  after  year  while  the 
students’  ages  have  been  the  same.  The  Preparatory 
examination,  which  is  much  too  difficult,  is  now  as 
severe  as  the  J unior  examination  formerly ; (3)  the 
too  great  emphasis  on  mere  memory  work ; (4)  the 
want  of  an  equality  of  standard,  one  year  with 
another  ; (5)  the  increasing  severity  of  the  examina- 
tions. Suggests  that  (1)  the  papers  should  be  set  in 
sections,  each  section  to  be  examined  by  an  examiner 
throughout ; (2)  examiners  should  have  practical 
experience  in  teaching,  and  those  whose  methods 
encourage  the  best  kind  of  teaching  should  be  retained  ; 
(3)  there  should  be  no  questions  which  would  only  test 
memory ; (4)  there  should  be  a more  stringent  super- 
vision of  examination  papers — a scrutiny  which  would 
prevent  the  setting  of  papers  like  that  in  Middle  Grade 
Arithmetic  in  ] 898.  The  limit  of  age  should  be  raised 
one  year,  no  child  being  examined  till  over  fourteen,  and 
the  course  shouldbe  covered  in  four  years  instead  of  five. 
Candidates  should  be  allowed  to  pass  on  any  four 
subjects,  including  English  and  one  language,  and  the 


totals  in  Botany  and  Domestic  Economy  should  be 
raised  to  500.  One  half  the  Arithmetic  paper  should 
suit  the  average  student,  and  the  other  half,  being 
more  difficult,  the  Mathematical  student.  History 
should  be  made  a special  subject.  The  pass  and 
prize  lists  should  be  issued  simultaneously.  In  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  too  much  importance 
is  given  to  English  Composition — 200  marks  for  it, 
and  250  for  Grammar  would  be  fairer.  The  English 
History  should  be  shortened.  In  the  Middle  Grade 
Drawing  the  Geometry  course  is  too  exacting.  In 
the  Middle  Grade  Harmony  exercise,  for  years  past, 
chords  have  been  given  which  should  have  been 
limited  to  the  Senior  Grade  course.  Examiners 
should  be  kept  within  the  prescribed  limits.  In  the 
Senior  Grade  the  Drawing  papers  should  be  shortened, 
and  in  Music,  the  item  “ Musical  Forms”  eliminated. 
If  the  endowment  were  adequate  it  would  be 
important  to  establish  Domestic  Science  schools  for 
girls.  One  each  at  two  or  three  large  centres  might  be 
tried  at  first  and  include  : — Laundry,  Cooking,  Sewing, 
Mending,  and  gener-al  Housewifery.  If  the  testing  of 
speaking  in  Modern  Languages  be  undertaken  by  the 
Board  extra  endowment  should  be  given  to  schools 
where  inspection  is  i-equested,  but  in  the  awarding  of 
exhibitions  only  the  written  examination  should  be 
used.  The  Board  should  employ  lecturers  to  arouse 
interest  in  education  and  to  stimulate  parents  as  to 
the  best  methods. 


Byrne,  Rt.Rcv. 
others. 


Right  Rev.  Dean  Byrne,  p.p.,  Manager,  St.  Patrick’s  Academy,  Dungannon,  and  others, 
(p.  53.) 


Are  satisfied  with  the  general  working  of  the  Act. 
The  centre  superintendents  should  as  a rule  be  selected 
from  those  engaged  in  Intermediate  teaching.  The 
Senior  Grade  might  be  discontinued  and  the  limit  of 
age  in  the  Middle  Grade,  which  might  then  be  called 
Senior,  raised  to  18.  Rule  16  should  be  changed  so 


as  to  render  ineligible  for  examination  in  the  Middle 
Grade  those  who  have  already  passed  twice  in  it. 
The  number  of  marks  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  raised  to  6,000  and  in  the  Middle  to  6,500. 
The  present  form  of  publishing  results  should  be  dis- 
continued. Suggest  that  the  Senior  Grade  £50  prizes 
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be  awarded  to  the  Middle  Grade,  the  Middle  Grade  Mathematics.  The  scale  of  Results  Fees  should  be  section  b. 
exhibitions  to  the  Junior  Grade,  the  Junior  Grade  for  passes  without  honours  4s.  in  Preparatory,  6s.  in  Digestof" 
exhibitions  to  be  discontinued,  that  the  Preparatory  Junior,  and  8s.  in  Middle.  In  the  Preparatory,  Answers  to 
Grade  exhibitions  be  retained,  and  that  the  system  of  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  added,  with  600  marks,  Quenfi_ 
awarding  medals  be  extended  to  the  Preparatory  and  in  the  Middle,  Trigonometry,  with  500  marks. 

Grade.  A limited  number  of  prizes,  value  £10,  should  In  the  Mathematical  subjects  the  questions  should  be 
be  awarded  in  each  grade  for  proficiency  in  Mathe-  graduated,  the  least  difficult  being  placed  first, 
matics  to  those  who  have  not  obtained  medals  in 

Rev.  W.  Byrne,  c.m.,  St.  Joseph’s,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 

(p.  55.) 

The  system  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  real  number  ; (4)  results  should  be  given  to  every  school  Byrne,  Rev.  w., 
education,  because  it  engenders  fierce  and  excessive  for  students  who  have  passed,  and  increased  results  °-M- 
competition  in  schools  and  colleges,  encourages  for  students  who  have  got  honours ; (5)  the  money 
abnormal  cramming,  which  reduces  education  to  mere  available  for  prizes  and  exhibitions  should  be  divided 
memory  work,  and  exposes  masters  and  pupils  to  the  equally  amongst  all  who  have  reached  the  honours 
danger  of  neglecting  the  many  other  things  which  standard ; (6)  if  desirable  a few  special  prizes  might 
make  up  real  education.  As  a result,  many  young  be  offered  for  competition  to  pupils  of  exceptional 
people  break  down  in  health,  many  give  up  in  despair,  ability.  This  scheme  would  (1)  cause  excessive  corn- 
important  matters,  such  as  oral  work  in  languages,  petition  to  disappear,  (2)  increase  the  number  of 
are  liable  to  be  neglected,  as  are  also  the  large  classes  successful  candidates,  (3)  allow  the  examinations  to 
of  over-age  and  slow  pupils.  Would  substitute  be  conducted  on  more  reasonable  lines,  (4)  reduce 
instead  such  a system  as  the  following : — (1)  Retain  cramming  to  a minimum,  (5)  give  real  education  a 
the  written  system  and  all  the  grades  save  the  Pre-  fair  chance,  and  (6)  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
paratory  ; (2)  abolish  passes,  prizes,  and  exhibitions,  Intermediate  grants.  Would  not  advocate  the  system 
and  instead  have  two  standards — one  a pass  and  the  of  inspection  at  all,  as  under  the  system  described  the 
other  an  honours — in  each  grade,  requiring  for  the  work  of  education  could  be  satisfactorily  carried  out. 
latter  a higher  percentage,  or  better  still  a more  A written  examination  is  per  se  a better  test  than  an 
difficult  paper ; (3)  to  obtain  a pass  a student  should  oral  one.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  advocates  of  the  latter 
obtain  the  pass-mark  in  a given  number  of  subjects,  system  fully  realize  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
and  to  obtain  honours  should  get  honours  in  a given  beset. 

Professor  Cadic,  f.r.u.i.,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  68.) 

Suggests  that  in  the  Modem  Languages  in  the  given  by  shortening  the  prescribed  authors.  The  Cadic. 

Middle  and  Senior  Grades  not  more  than  200  marks  Composition  set  in  the  different  grades  should  be  by  Pr0fe8S0r- 
should  be  given  for  turning  French  or  German  into  the  same  examiner  with  a view  to  obtain  pieces  of 
English,  and  that  375  marks  should  be  allotted  in  graded  difficulty.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Gram- 
Composition,  which  is  the  only  effective  test  of  know-  mar,  and  extracts  to  be  translated  at  sight, 
ledge  in  a language  and  to  which  more  time  should  be 

Miss  M.  W.  Calvert,  Manager,  Miss  Calvert’s  School,  Armagh. 

(p.  58.) 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  grades.  Has  always  been  very  much  satisfied  with  Calvert,  Miss; 
twice  for  examination  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  in  the  system,  which  has  raised  the  standard  very  much,  M- Wi 
which  Theory  of  Music  (but  not  Harmony)  and  and  would  be  sorry  if  any  radical  changes  were  made 
Domestic  Economy  should  be  added  to  the  course  for  in  it  Acknowledges  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness 
girls.  Botany  should  be  a subject  for  boys  in  all  the  always  shown  by  the  Office. 

John  Campbell,  m.d.,  f.r.u.i.,  f.r.c.p.i. 

(p.  58.) 

In  school,  pupils  should  be  trained  to  give  neatly-  ficates  as  to  equipment  for  teaching  Science.  Some  Campbell,  J., 
written  answers  once  a week  to  written  questions  in  advocate  the  separation  of  Professional  schools  from  M,D' 

Greek  and  Latin,  and  to  give  oral  translations.  This  Commercial.  If  this  is  effected  the  latter  would  in  time 
would  form  an  antidote  to  cram  and  yield  a maximum  become  Technical  schools.  The  Preparatory  Grade  might 
of  progress  for  a minimum  of  labour.  Would  abolish  be  discontinued  because  of  (1)  the  overlapping  of  two 
Senior  Grade  Chemistry  for  girls,  and  replace  it  by  systems,  and  (2)  over-pressure  on  the  very  young. 

Temperance  Lessons,  which  would  find  a fit  place  At  present  subjects  leading  to  Literature  are  unduly 
under  Domestic  Economy,  including  the  laws  of  encouraged  while  the  efficient  teaching  of  Science  has 
health.  Suggests  strict  supervision  and  careful  not  prospered.  The  examination  results  by  the 
grading  of  examination  questions  ; oral  examinations,  Boai-d’s  officers  should  be  supplemented  by  reports 
especially  in  Modern  Languages ; a practical  examina-  from  the  heads  of  the  schools  as  to  the  industry  and 
tion  in  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics,  under  docility  of  pupils,  and  as  to  any  special  talents  they 
the  influence  of  which  the  crammer  would  disappear  ; may  exhibit.  Suggests  the  appointment  of  three 
and  the  inspection  of  schools  by  experts,  who  would  additional  Assistant  Commissioners,  representing  re- 
consider them  as  affecting  health,  discourage  over-  spectively  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  Experi- 
study — especially  amongst  the  juniors — and  give  certi-  mental  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

Brother  A.  J.  Campion,  Manager,  Patrician  Academy,  Mallow,  and  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  b.a. 

(p.  60.) 

The  course  should  consist  of  three  grades  : — Junior,  July  would  lengthen  by  almost  a month  the  academical  Campion.  Br. 
with  the  limit  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  ; Middle,  year.  A fair  proportion  of  the  examinerships  should  be  another'1 
fourteen  to  sixteen  ; and  Senior,  sixteen  to  seventeen,  reserved  for  Intermediate  teachers.  It  would,  perhaps, 

The  holding  of  the  examinations  in  the  first  week  of  be  desirable  to  conduct  examinations  in  Modern 
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Languages  and  Science  orally  as  well  as  in  writing. 
The  Senior  Grade  as  at  present  constituted  appears  not 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  boys  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
as  it  is  a common  practice  for  them  to  pass  from  the 
Middle  Grade  to  the  Matriculation  of  R.U.I.  The 
fee,  with  notice  of  a student’s  intention  to  present 
himself  for  examination,  should  be  abolished  or  re- 
duced to  a shilling.  Unless  English  Composition  is 
made  a separate  subject,  and  higher  marks  allotted  to 
it,  the  present  high  standard  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  obtained.  It  should  be  a separate 
subject  in  all  grades,  with  500  marks.  The  per-centage 
of  m irks  in  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition  neces- 
sary to  prevent  reduction  of  marks  under  Rule  33 
should  be  thirty,  and  noc  thirty-five.  All  languages 
should  be  optioual  except  English,  and  the  subjects 
necessary  for  a certificate  should  be  : — (a)  English  and,. 
English  Composition  ; (b)  Arithmetic  ; (c)  Algebra, 
Euclid,  or  any  other  subject  of  equal  marks ; (d)  any 
other  subject,  as  in  (c).  Book-keeping  should  be  intro- 
duced in  Preparatory  Grade  and  given  500  marks  in 
all  grades.  Suggest  as  subjects  for  the  Commercial 
certificate  in  the  first  (now  Preparatory)  Grade : — (a) 
English,  including  Orthography  ; (h)  English  Com  • 
position  ; (c)  Book-keeping ; (d)  Arithmetic ; ( e ) 
Handwriting ; (f)  Shorthand ; with,  for  the  other 


grades,  the  following  additional  subjects  : — ( g ) Prficis 
Writing,  and  ( h ) Copying  Manuscript.  All  other 
subjects  to  be  optional,  subject  to  the  provision  concern- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  marks,  but  no  boy  should 
receive  a prize  who  has  not  got  honours  in  one  Modern 
Language.  The  results  could,  by  increasing  the  exa- 
miners and  the  office  staff,  be  published  within  six 
weeks  of  the  examinations.  Medals  might  be  given  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade.  Suggest  the  reduction  in 
number  of  £20  exhibitions,  and  dividing  the  amount 
saved  into  £10  exhibitions.  In  the  marking,  each 
mark  should  count  and  be  equal  in  value.  The  marks 
necessary  for  the  retention  of  an  exhibition  should  be 
not  less  than  half  the  maximum.  The  Results  Fees 
should  be  paid  earlier,  say,  in  the  first  week  of 
November.  In  Preparatory  Grade  Drawing  should 
have  500  marks  ; in  Junior,  Shorthand  500  ; and  in 
Junior  and  Middle,  Arithmetic  600.  No  boy  should 
be  allowed,  including  English,  to  take  in  the  Prepara- 
toryGrade  more  than  three  languages,1  andin  the  Junior 
and  Middle,  more  than  four.  In  each  grade  the  pro- 
gramme should  include  two  courses — one  suitable  for 
commercial  pursuits  and  minor  Civil  Service  exami- 
nations, the  other  preliminary  to  training  for  the 
learned  professions  and  the  higher  Civil  Service  and 
other  examinations. 


Mrs.  M.  Francis  Cantwell,  Manager,  St.  Anne’s  Convent  of  Mercy,  Tipperary. 

(p.  62.) 

Cantwell  Mrs.  Suggests  Domestic  Economy  as  a subject  for  Pre-  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  are  of  little,  if  any,  use  for 
M.  F.  paratory  Grade  girls ; and  Plain  Needlework  for  girls. 

Preparatory  and  J unior  girls.  Many  of  the  subjects 


Rev.  Michael  Carrigy,  c.m.,  Manager,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Armagh. 


(p- 

With  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Act  in 
Catholic  schools  considers  it  highly  beneficial.  Per- 
haps the  least  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
in  Modern  Languages.  The  study  of  Mathematics  has 
received  great  impetus,  and  if  the  consequent  mental 
gain  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  in 
the  study,  the  fault  must  be  ascribed  to  the  framers  of 
the  examination  papers,  whose  intention  seems  to  be  to 
puzzle  the  student  rather  than  elicit  his  mathematical 
ability.  The  same  cause  will  also  apply  to  the  small 
results  obtained  by  some  in  the  literary  part  of  the 
programme.  Students,  instead  of  receiving  practical 
lessons  in  reasoning  aud  literary  taste,  are  hunting  up 
irregularities  in  declension  and  conjugation,  and  de- 
veloping memory  at  the  expense  of  understanding. 
In  selecting  English  authors  more  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Catholics. 
In  the  essays  prescribed  in  1898,  Senior  Grade,  there 
are  remarks  very  insulting  to  Catholics.  It  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  portions  of  Cardinal 
Newman’s  works  should  be  prescribed.  The  pass 
•questions  should  be  clearly  indicated  on  each  paper. 
Advocates  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  payment 
hy  results.  Examiners  should  have  experience  in 


62. 

teaching  boys,  and  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  which  they  are  to  examine.  The  Pre- 
paratory Grade  should  be  abolished.  Latin  should 
be  a compulsory  subject  in  the  Junior,  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades.  The  Commercial  course  should  be 
discontinued — it  has  been  a failure.  Exhibitions 
should  be  only  given  to  a certain  number  of  the  mere 
brilliant  students,  and  smaller  sums,  graduated  accoi’d- 
ing  to  merit,  should  be  given  to  the  rest.  This  applies 
with  greatest  force  to  the  Middle  and  Junior  Grades. 
Natural  Science  should  be  encouraged  by  assigning  a 
large  number  of  marks  to  it.  Strongly  deprecates 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of  marks  allotted  to 
Greek,  Latin  and  English.  If  inspection  means  the 
ascertaining  that  a school  is  in  an  efficient  state  for 
giving  Intermediate  education,  strongly  advocates  it. 
The  adoption  of  inspection  would  entail  little  expense, 
and  would  not  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  en- 
able it  to  be  carried  out.  But  if  inspection  is  taken 
to  mean  a number  of  examiners  sent  to  examine  each 
school,  is  entirely  opposed  to  it.  The  schools  are  not 
ripe  for  such  a system  at  present.  The  method  might 
also  revive  the  religious  question,  and  in  practice 
might  prove  very  clumsy  and  inefficient. 


John  Carroll,  Examiner  in  Drawing 
(P- 

For  Preparatory  Grade  suggests : — (1)  Elementary 
Freehand  Drawing  from  flat  example,  250  marks 
(time  1 hour);  (2)  Geometrical  Drawing  (Elementary), 
250  marks  (time  half-an-hour).  For  Junior  Grade 
suggests : — (1)  Advanced  Freehand  Drawing,  250  marks 
(time  one  and  a-half  hours) ; (2)  (a.)  Practical  Plane 
Geometry  (Elementary),  ( b .)  Practical  Solid  Geometry 
(Elementary),  as  heretofore,  250  marks  (time  one 
and  a-half  hours).  For  Middle  Grade  suggests : — (1)  (a.) 
Object  Drawing  in  outline  from  models  or  common 
objects  of  well-defined  form  (time  one  hour),  (b.) 
Object  Drawing  in  outline  from  memory  (time  half-an- 
hour),  250  marks;  (2)  (a.)  the  principle  of  Ortho- 
graphic Projection  relating  to  points,  lines,  planes 
and  solids,  (b.)  Elementary  Perspective  (time  one 


; to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

64.) 

and  a-half  hours),  250  marks.  For  Senior  Grade  sug- 
gests : — (1)  (a.)  Object  Drawing  in  light  and  shade 
from  models  or  common  object  of  well-defined  form 
(time  two  hours),  (b.)  Object  Drawing  from  memory 
(time  half-an-hour),  250  marks ; (2)  (a.)  Orthographic 
projection  of  solids,  surfaces,  and  shadows,  (6.) 
Isometric  projection  (time  one  and  a-half  hours)  250 
marks.  Suggests  that  in  future  examinations  in  Practi- 
cal Geometry  and  in  Perspective  a paper  should  be 
supplied  to  each  candidate,  containing  diagrams  of 
the  given  figures,  instead  merely  of  descriptions,  as 
candidates  will  then  be  able  to  give  more  time  to  the 
solutions,  and  examiners  will  be  able  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  examination  to  include  questions  from  all 
parts  of  the  programme. 
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* Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll,  Manager,  Presentation  Brotliers’  College,  Queenstown.  section  b. 

(p.  65.)  Digest  of 

Vc  / Answers  to 

The  system  has  been  a great  boon  to  unendowed  ancient  and  one  modern  language,  and  the  students  Querl63, 
private  schools,  and  has  conferred  incalculable  benefits  in  other  grades  to  two  of  each  kind.  Suggests  that  Carroll,  Bev. 
on  secondary  education  ; but  there  is  too  much  the  Commercial  course  might  be  a sequel  to  the 
memory-exercise  and  too  little  reasoning.  The  Junior  Grade,  and  be  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
Preparatory  Grade  should  be  simplified.  The  sub-  course.  The  publication  of  the  results  in  the  news- 
jects  in  English  should  comprise  easy  Grammar  papers,  though  a stimulant  to  efficient  teaching,  is  the 
questions ; the  Geography  of  Ireland  and  Europe  source  of  some  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  the  high 
only  ; outlines  of  Irish  History  only  ; and  a short  poem  pressure  on  the  clever  boys,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
of  400  or  500  lines.  Preparatory  Grade  Latin  and  backward  ones.  Suggests  that  the  value  of  exhibitions 
Greek  ought  to  include  only  Grammar,  Composition,  should  #e  reduced  one-half,  and  the  other  half  divided 
one  easy  text  and  an  easy  unseen  passage.  French  into  minor  prizes  of  £5,  £3,  and  £2  each,  in 
and  German,  Celtic,  etc-.,  courses  should  consist  of  Junior  and  Preparatory,  and  of  £8,  £5,  and  £2  in 
one  easy  text-book  with  Grammar  and  Composition.  Middle,  and  of  £12,  £7,  £4,  and  £2  in  Senior,  in 
Considers  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grade  Mathe-  addition  to  present  book  prizes.  There  ought  to  be  a 
matics  needs  much  simplification,  and  that  the  gold  medal  for  first  place  in  Preparatory,  and  silver 
number  of  problems  should  be  divided  by  two.  It  medals  for  Modern  Languages  taken  separately.  In 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  impartial  treatment  the  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  Senior  Grades  the  marks 
of  schools  by  the  examination . of  inspectors.  The  for  Celtic  should  be  increased  to  1,000.  The  English 
examiners  should  have  gone  through  the  Intermediate  course  in  all  grades  is  too  extensive,  and  in  the 
course  themselves,  and  should  be  qualified  in  the  papers  on  languages  many  questions  merely  test  the 
subjects  they  examine.  The  questions  and  answers  memory.  In  the  Senior  and  even  the  Middle  Grade 
should  be  carefully  revised  by  a special  body  of  the  subjects  should  be  divided  into  groups.  Suggests 
examiners.  The  written  portion  of  the  examination,  as  to  all  the  grades  (a)  the  reduction  of  subjects  in 
with  shorter  papers  and  different  class  of  questions,  which  a student  may  present  himself ; ( b ) the 
might  be  maintained,  and  a provision  for  inspection,  shortening  of  the  course  in  each  subject ; (c)  that 
in  a general  way  (on  which  a special  results  fee  Irish  History  be  made  a separate  subject  with  500 
would  depend)  as  to  efficiency  of  schools,  made.  The  marks  ; (d)  that  English  History  be  optional ; (e)  that 
aggregate  of  marks  for  students  in  Preparatory  Grade  the  poetry  be  very  much  curtailed  ; and  (/)  that  the 
should  not  exceed  4,000  ; in  Junior  Grade,  4,500  ; in  examination  papers  be  shorter  and  of  a nature  to  test 
Middle,  5,000 ; and  in  Senior,  5,500.  This  could  be  the  understanding, 
done  by  Preparatory  students  being  limited  to  one 

Centbal  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses. 

(p.  67.) 

The  system  has  given  a much-needed  endowment,  ment  of  those  found  capable,  and  the  appointment  of  Central  Asso- 
introduced  a better  programme,  and  stimulated  a larger  number  of  women  ; (8)  careful  revision  of  the  schoo?-°f  Ir'ah 
activity.  It  has  the  serious  faults  of  a purely  exam-  examination  papers  by  experts  in  each  subject  who  mistresses, 
ining  system,  accompanied  by  payment  by  results  would  form  a consultative  and  permanent  Board ; 
and  large  money  prizes — a system  specially  injurious  (9)  the  number  of  exhibitions  (which  should  be  used 
to  young  students.  The  most  serious  of  the  evils  in  furthering  the  student’s  education)  to  be  increased, 
are  '■ — Making  success  in  examination  the  ideal  and  but  their  value  reduced  especially  in  the  Senior 
end,  serious  over-work,  cramming  and  excessive  Grade ; and  (10)  the  giving  of  a special  prize  for  the 
memory-work,  and  the  neglect  of  aspects  and  subjects  highest  marks  in  each  subject.  Suggest  also  the 
of  education  that  cannot  be  tested  by  examination,  appointment  of  highly  qualified  inspectors,  some  of 
Suggest- — (1)  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade;  whom  should  be  women,  to  test  parts  of  education 
(2)  the  institution  of  a system  of  groups  of  subjects  in  that  cannot  be  tested  by  examination.  Two  inspectors 
the  Senior  Grade  ; (3)  the  addition  of  some  Physical  should  visit  together,  and  the  visits  should  be  frequent 
Science  subjects  at  present  not  included,  as  Mechanics,  and  unexpected.  At  least  half  the  sum  available 
Botany  (for  boys),  Physiology,  Physiography,  and  should  be  given  on  the  results  of  such  inspection,  and 
Zoology  ; (4)  the  making  of  General  History  a special  the  schools  should  be  placed  in  two  classes  according 
subject;  (6)  the  making  of  Science  examinations  to  merit.  Schools  not  submitting  pupils  for  exam- 
practical  ; (7)  reform  in  the  appointment  of  examiners,  ination  might  also  be  inspected  and  paid  on  the. 
so  as  to  ensure  high  qualifications,  teaching  experience  results.  4 
amongst  children,  the  retention  and  frequent  employ- 

Albert  J.  W.  Cerf,  m.a.,  T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

(p-  68.) 

While  improving  lower  class  schools  the  system  has  Commercial  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  the  Cert,  A.  j.  w. 
had  a deteriorating  influence  on  higher  class  schools,  entire  abolition  of  Spanish,  as  a specific  Commercial  M,A' 

It  has  forced  the  former  up  to  a certain  standard,  but  course  is  not  part  of  a general  education.  Proposes  for 
in  the  latter  the  teacher  has  been  prevented  from  the  Senior  Grade  the  following  grouping: — (a)  English, 
carrying  out  his  own  views,  &c.,  the  classes  being  1,200;  ( b ) Group  1,  Classics — Latin  1,200,  Greek 
arranged  according  to  age,  and  not  to  proficiency,  back-  1,200,  total,  2,400  ; Group  2,  Modern  Languages — 
ward  pupils  have  been  neglected..  Classical  subjects  French  1.200,  German  1,200,  Italian  600,  Celtic 
predominate  to  the  detriment  of  other  subjects,  such  600— a pupil  to  take  only  subjects  counting  together 
as  Gennan,  which,  though  especially  useful  to  com  2,400;  Group  3,  two  or  thi-ee  subdivisions  of  Mathe- 

mercial  students,  has  been  almost  crowded  out.  A matics  counting  2,400 ; Group  4,  Natural  Science,  as 
double  course  should  be  adopted — a classical  one,  where  Mathematics.  There  should  be  a reduction  in  the 
classics  would  count  as  hitherto ; and  a modern  one,  authors  prescribed  in  Modern  Languages,  and  a more 
where  modern  languages  would  count  higher  than  searching  examination  in  the  Preparatory,  Junior,  and, 

Latin,  Greek  being  omitted-  in  the  Junior  and  perhaps,  Middle.  The  author  should  be  a fairly  modern 
Middle  Grades.  The  examination  in  the  Preparatory  prose  author.  The  examiners,  at  least  for  Junior  Grade, 
should  be  a qualifying,  not  a competitive  one,  and  should  have  considerable  experience  in  teaching 
there  should  be  a more  searching  examination  in  a children.  It  might  be  arranged  that  Intermediate 
shortened  course.  Suggests  the  entire  abolition  of  teachers  should  be  appointed ; but  if  this  is  nol  feasible 
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Section  b.  would  suggest  that  fewer  examiners  set  the  papers,  in  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  teaching  of  Sciences. 

DineatToF  and  that  sub-examiners,  selected  from  Intermediate  The  inspectors  should  be  men  of  long  experience  and 

Answers  to  teachers,  be  appointed  to  correct  them.  Inspectors  some  of  them  specialists,  but  the  registration  of 

Queries^  8hould  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  sanitary  and  qualified  teachers  would  render  very  little,  if  any, 

other  arrangements  of  the  schools, and  tosee  that  proper  inspection  necessary, 
attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation  and  oral  exercises 

Miss  Isabella  Chestnut,  Manager,  High  School,  Galway. 

(P-71.) 

Chestnut  Miss  Does  not  think  a system  of  inspection  necessary,  quainted  with  school  education ; that  examination 
Isabella. ' nor  that  the  grades  should  be  lessened,  as  Preparatory  papers  should  be  carefully  revised  ; that  questions 

children  are  as  competent  to  answer  as  ffiose  of  merely  testing  memory  should  be  avoided ; and  that 

higher  grades.  Considers  the  papers  in  many  cases  translation  at  sight  and  composition  should  form  a 

too  difficult;  that  examiners  should  have  been  teachers;  principal  part  of  the  examination  in  languages, 

that  on  the  Board  there  should  be  persons  ac- 


Christian  Bro- 


Sahools  of. 


Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland,  The  Schools  of  the. 

(Signed  by  Rev.  Brother  Richard  A.  Maxwell,  Superior-General.) 

(P-  71.) 

The  system  has  served  useful  purposes  and  produced  native  with  a pass  in  a language  as  a condition  of 
beneficial  results,  but  there  are  defects  that  mar  its  passing  the  examination  generally ; that  a special 
usefulness.  Among  its  more  important  advantages  medal  and  special  money  prizes  be  given  in  each  grade 
are: — (1)  It  arouses  public  interest  in  education;  for  proficiency  in  Science  subjects ; that  the  minimum 

(2)  it  requires  a high  standard  in  schools  and  colleges  ; limit  for  presenting  for  examination  be  not  higher 

(3)  it  enables  managers  to  provide  better  appliances  than  12  ; that  the  Preparatory  exhibitions  be  tenable 
and  teaching  ; (4)  it  trains  students  in  habits  of  for  two  years  and  conditional  on  the  student  remain- 
industry,  and  gives  to  students  of  the  less  wealthy  ing  at  school ; and  that  the  number  of  students 
class  facilities  for  preparing  themselves  for  positions  requisite  toform  a centre  be  reduced.  Rules  15,16  and 
of  trust  and  emolument;  (5)  it  affords  parents  a 17,  which  provide  that  no  Student  shall  be  eligible  for 
reliable  test  of  their  children’s  capacity  and  progress,  examination  in  a grade  in  which  he  has  already  passed 
and  renders  them  effective  aid  in  providing  education;  generally,  should  be  rescinded,  as  they  interfere  with 
(6)  it  makes  teachers  follow  approved  methods  and  proper  classification  and  with  students’  studies,  by 
provides  definite  courses;  and  (7)  it  stimulates  parents,  forcing  them  on  irrespective  of  their  fitness  for  pro- 
teachers, and  students  to  effort.  The  defects  most  motion.  If  the  marks  for  subjects  be  altered  as 
perceptible  are: — (1)  Overstrain  on  teachers  and  suggested,  students  should  be  allowed  to  select  subjects 
students,  intensified  by  the  manner  of  publishing  with  an  increased  aggregate : — in  the  Preparatory 
results,  the  steady  increase  of  difficulty  in  the  papers,  Grade  6,000,  in  the  other  grades  6,600.  To  pass 
■and  the  excessive  amount  of  matter  prescribed  ; (2)  generally  in  any  grade,  boys  should  pass  iu  subjects 
a too  great  tendency  to  literary  subjects  as,  shown  by  with  an  aggregate  of  3, 000, in  which  should  be  included 
the  marks  allotted,  prizes  given,  and  general  regnla-  (a)  English ; (6)  one  of  the  following  : — Greek,  Latin, 
tions  ; (3)  neglect  of  the  teaching  of  Science,  which  French,  German,  Italian,  Celtic,  Natural  Philosophy, 
is  becoming  almost  extinct  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  Chemistry  ; (c)  one  of  the  following  : — Euclid, 
owing  to  its  exclusion  from  the  Preparatory  Grade,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  To 
the  abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  examination  pass  in  the  Commercial  Course  of  the  Junior,  Middle, 
questions,  the  inclusion  of  the  lower  grade  courses  in  and  Senior  Grades,  it  should  be  necessary  to  pass  in 
those  of  the  higher  grades,  and  the  inferior  position  it  English  (ordinary  and  commercial),  a Modern  Lan- 
occupies  both  in  the  programme  and  the  working  of  guage  (ordinary  and  commercial),  Arithmetic,  Book- 
the  system;  (4)  inadequate  provision  for  Intermediate  keeping,  and  Shorthand.  I lie  results  of  the  examina- 
education,  it  being  calculated  that  less  than  one-sixth  tions  should  not  be  published,  but  the  results  as  to  the 
of  the  number  requiring  secondary  education  receive  students  of  each  school  or  college  should  be  sent  to  the 
it.  Suggests  that  the  examination  papers  in  all  manager  of  that  school  or  college.  A small  gold  medal 
grades  should  be  carefully  supervised,  so  as  to  ensure  should  be  awarded  for  the  best  answering  (a)  in  Science 
proper  graduation,  the  absence  of  marked  inequalities  (Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  taken  together) ; 
in  different  subjects  of  the  same  grade,  'and  the  ( b ) in  the  Commercial  Course.  Money  prizes  should 
exclusion  of  questions  which  are  too  abstruse  or  require  be  given  for  the  highest  marks  in  (a)  Mathematics  ; 
too  much  memory-work ; that  English,  Latin,  and  (6)  any  Science  subject ; (c)  Drawing.  The  condition 
Greek  should  have  each  1,200  marks,  Modern  Lan-  as  to  retaining  an  exhibition  operates  unfairly  against 
guages,  Mathematical  subjects,  Science  subjects,  students  who  obtain  exhibitions  at  an  early  age  by 
Commercial  English,  and  Drawing  each  600,  and  pushing  them  forward  too  quickly.  The  marks 
Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Handwriting  and  Com-  necessary  for  retaining  an  exhibition  should  not  be 
mercial  sections  of  Modern  Languages  each  300;  greater  than  1,400  in  the  Junior,  1,200  in  the  Middle, 
there  should  be  in  each  grade  two  divisions — a classical  and  1,000  in  the  Senior  Grade.  The  amount  of  litera- 
and  non-classical — these  to  be  treated  equally  but  ture  prescribed  in  the  JuniorGrade  Englishisexcessive. 
independently  of  each  other;  that  the  scope  of  the  In  this  grade  handwriting  should  form  a section  of 
Preparatory  Grade  should  be  widened  by  the  intro-  Commercial  English  with  200  marks.  In  the  Senior 
ductiou  of  Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Botany,  Grade,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  should  form  separate 
Practical  Geometry  (to  form  with  Freehand  the  sub-  subjects,  there  should  be  a good  higher  course  in 
ject  Drawing),  Shorthand  and  Handwriting  ; that  the-  Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  300  marks  should  be 
present  curricula  in  Science  be  recast,  modified,  and  given  to  the  commercial  sections  of  Modern  Languages, 
graduated;  that  the  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry  The  examination  papers  in  some  of  the  subjects  vary 
begun  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  with  experimental  from  year  to  year,  and  the  standard  of  marking  varies 
illustration  should  be  continued  in  the  Junior,  and  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but  with  different 
that  there  should  be  more  advanced  courses  in  the  examiners  in  the  same  year.  The  same  examiner 
Middle  and  Junior  ; that  some  of  the  grant  should  go  should  mark  all  the  questions  in  the  same  section  of 
to  assist  managers  in  procuring  scientific  apparatus ; the  examination  papers. 

that  a pass  in  a Science  subject  should  be  made  alter- 
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Rev.  A.  Clancy,  p.p.,  Killimor,  Co.  Clare.  section  b. 

(p.  76.)  Digest  of 

The  system  should  have  been  directed  towards  the  Efficient  teaching  should  be  available  for  all  pupils.  QuerieB- 
promotion  of  the  education  of  all  Intermediate  Theory  of  music  should  be  a subject  for  boys  in  Junior,  Clancy,  Rev.  A., 
students.  The  actual  system  excludes  an  immense  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades.  A student  should  only  p'r' 
number  from  all  benefit,  especially  in  the  provincial  be  eligible  for  examination  when  he  has  pursued  his 
districts.  The  standard  of  education  has  in  some  whole  course  of  study  in  Ireland  during  the  educa- 
respects  been  raised,  in  others  lowered.  The  intense  tional  year  preceding  the  date  of  examination.  It 
rivalry  created  puts  a great  premium  upon  cram,  and  should  be  optional  for  the  head  of  a school  to  send 
leads  managers  to  tout  for  pupils.  Money  awards  to  forward  a list  of  all  pupils  whom  he  intends  to  present 
pupils  have  tended  to  thrust  aside  the  high  idea  that  for  examination  accompanied  by  a remittance  to  cover 
the  acquiring  of  knowledge  is  in  itself  sufficient  entrance  for  all.  The  entrance  fee  might  be  lowered 
reward  for  very  hard  labour.  All  bona  fide  pupils  to  one  shilling,  or  abolished.  In  the  case  of  languages 
should  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  irrespective  a pass  should  be  dependent  cn  a reading  knowledge. 

•of  age,  and  limits  of  age  should  only  be  set  up  in  case  Preparatory  Grade  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  in 
of  competitions  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  Results  value  to  ,£15.  The  awards  for  boys  and  girls  should 
Fees  should  be  paid  alike  for  all  pupils  who  pass  in  not  be  separate,  or  the  awards  to  girls  should  be 
subjects  in  the  same  grade.  Higher  fees  might  be  smaller  than  those  to  boys  in  proportion  to  the  marks 
paid  for  pass  with  honours.  Prizes  of  money  aud  obtained.  In  each  grade  the  number  of  exhibitions, 
exhibitions  should  be  diminished  in  number  and  &c.,  should  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty.  Medals 
medals  of  gold  and  silver  substituted,  and  every  might  be  awarded  to  as  many  more.  A.long  with 
money  prize,  exhibition,  and  medal  should  be  accom-  written  examinations  there  should  be  an  inspection  of 
panied  with  a prize  in  books.  Local  scholarships  schools.  Inspectors  could  test  the  general  working 
should  be  established.  Intermediate  education  should  of  the  school  and  see  that  languages  were  thoroughly 
be  made  cheaper  all  round.  The  present  system  taught, 
makes  it  cheaper  for  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay. 

George  Coffey,  b.e.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  78.) 

The  courses  for  the  three  grades  should  be  revised  Science  should  be  made  compulsory.  The  present  Coffey,  G.,  b.k. 
by  a small  committee  of  experts.  The  chief  educa-  marks  (500)  are  very  low,  but  under  a system  of 
tional  value  of  Natural  Science  lies  in  its  means  of  inspection  that  would  secure  thorough  teaching  the 
■developing  and  training  the  laculty  for  observation,  marks  should  be  increased  to  1,000.  As  in  the  Senior 
and  of  training  the  reasoning  powers  in  scientific  Grade  the  number  of  students  presenting  themselves 
method.  Natural  Philosophy,  the  course  in  which  for  examination  is  very  small,  there  would  appear  to 
requii-es  revision,  should  be  taught  by  experiment,  be  but  little  difficulty  in  arranging  for  inspections  for 
The  cost  of  the  necessary  apparatus  would  be  but  Natural  Science  in  this  grade,  and  Results  Fees  should 
comparatively  trifling.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  not  be  paid  unless  the  inspector’s  reports  of  the  equip- 
■Chemistry  and  Botany.  The  latter  subject  should  be  meat,  teaching,  and  practical  work  of  a school  were 
extended  to  boys.  At  least  one  branch  of  Natural  satisfactory. 

John  D.  Colclough,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  80.) 

The  evils  arising  from  the  Act  appear  to  be — (1)  is  inconsistent  in  theory,  false  in  principle,  and  an  Colclough,  J.  D. 

conducting  the  examinations  exclusively  in  writing,  incentive  to  juvenile  vice.  Advocates  the  total  aboli- 

which  tends  to  encourage  “cramming”;  (2)  payment  . tion  of  exhibitions  and  large  money  prizes.  Suggests 
of  Results  Fees  to  managers  exclusively,  and  not  to  an  increased  award  of  book  prizes,  a few  of  which 
assistant  teachers  ; (3)  the  lavish  distribution  of  prizes  might  consist  of  healthy  fiction;  also  an  increased 
to  successful  students ; (4)  the  extent  and  nature  of  number  of  gold  medals  in  lieu  of  money,  under  Rule 
the  programme  of  studies,  which  has  been  from  its  53.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  would  omit  Algebra, 
inception  too  extensive,  too  ambitious,  unwieldy,  give  only  the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  and  introduce 
Suggests  that  a division  be  made  of  each  of  the  follow-  Shorthand.  Would,  in  the  Junior  Grade,  give  500 
ing  subjects : — Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  and  marks  to  Shorthand,  and  300  to  Drawing.  Italian 
Pure  Mathematics,  mall  the gi'ades,  and  that thesesub-  and  Spanish  should  be  omitted  from  all  the  grades, 
divisions  be  made  the  subjects  of  oral  examination  in  but  retained  in  the  Commercial  courses.  The  Middle 
school  centres  of  not  less  than  thirty  students,  the  ex-  Grade  courses,  in  many  subjects,  is  practically  identical 
animations  to  extend  over  the  months  of  December  to  with  that  of  the  Pass  Matriculation  of  the  Royal 
March  inclusively,  and  to  be  conducted  by  the  ex-  University.  A similar  observation  applies  to  the 
aminers  appointed  for  the  year.  The  reports  from  Senior  Grade  course  and  First  Arts  Pass.  Suggests 
the  examiners  should  determine,  at  least  in  part,  the  the  levelling  down  of  the  Intermediate  courses, 
amount  of  Results  Fees.  The  policy  of  prizes,  &c., 

Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  f.g.s.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

(p.  S2.) 

The  number  of  pupils  learning  Chemistry  and  should  be  made  conditional  on  the  money  being  Cote,  G.  A.  .T., 

Physics  is  steadily  decreasing  under  the  present  expended  (1)  by  attendance  at  some  course  of  collegiate  '' 

•system.  So  long  as  marks  are  awarded  on  the  results  or  advanced  instruction ; or  (2)  by  entry  on  some 

of  written  examinations  in  these  subjects,  without  course  of  foreign  travel ; or  (3)  any  other  course  that 

practical  examinations  and  without  inspection  of  the  might  be  approved.  The  £20  prizes  might  be 

classes  during  their  work,  the  results  must  be  un-  similarly  utilized,  but  are,  of  course,  too  small  for 

satisfactory.  Considers  that  payment  by  the  results  foreign  travel.  The  money  prizes  of  £4  should  be 

of  mere  examination  is  absolutely  injurious  and  expended  on  educational  books  or  apparatus.  The 

destructive  of  any  individuality  of  teaching.  A Senior  Prizes  of  £10  should  also  have  somewhat 

joint  system  of  examination  and  inspection  seems  similar  conditions  attached.  If  “ English  and  Geo- 

more  favourable.  The  holding  of  the  £50  prizes  graphy  ” must  be  kept  together  they  might  head  the 
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Section  B.  list  with  1,500  marks,  or  Greek,  Latin,  English,  with  600  marks,  for  both  boys  and  girls  In-  the 

Tiiee-tToF  French  and  German  should  have  1,000  marks  each,  Senior  Grade,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Answers  to  and  Geography  a separate  300  ; making  it  still  com-  should  be  raised  to  900  or  1,000  each,  and  taught 

Queries^  pnlSOry  (with  English).  French  and  German  should  practically.  Botany  (for  boys  and  girls),  Physiology,. 

have  equal  marks  with  Greek  and  Latin.  Botany  Zoology,  and  Geology,  with  700  marks  each,  would 

should  be  omitted  from  the  Junior  Grade.  In  the  form  desirable  subjects.  Regards  it  as  fatal  to- 

Middle  Grade,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  position  of  Natural  Science  that  Trigondmetry  should 

should  be  raised  to  700  each,  and  Botany  to  600,  and  at  present  receive  700  marks,  and  the  whole  Chemistry- 

inserted  in  the  boys’  programme.  Suggests  Hygiene,  of  the  Senior  Grade  only  500. 


Conlin.W.,  b.a. 

T.C.D. 


William  Conlih  b.a.,  t.c.d..  Member  of  the  Association  of  the  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers. 


(P- 

The  system,  while  having  its  necessary  disadvan- 
tages, has  not  deserved  the  abuse  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  In  the  appointing  of  superintendents 
preference  should  be  given  to  teachers.  Where 
particular  subjects  are  found  to  be  neglected,  or  the 
percentage  in  them  is  lower  than  the  average,  considers 
that  the  papers  are  too  stiff  or  that  too  few  marks 
are  assigned.  Before  changes  are  made  in  rules,  the 
Schoolmasters’  Associations  and  the  “ Association  of 
University  ami  Intermediate  Teachers  ” should  be 
consulted.*  “Exhibitioners”  should  receive  bronze 
medals.  The  date  of  examination  should  not  be 
earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  J une.  The  caprice  of 
an  examiner  in  English  Composition  may  prevent  a 
candidate  from  passing  in  any  grade.  Suggests  (1) 
that  the  special  provision  for  the  reduction  of  marks 
(Rule  33)  should  be  extended  to  English  ; or  (2)  that 
English  Composition  be  made  a separate  subject,  only 
honour  marks  in  it  counting  towards  exhibitions  and 
prizes,  but  a pass  not  being  necessary  for  a general  pass 
in  the  grade ; or  (3)  that  the  examiner  should  remit, 
for  the  decision  of  the  Board,  any  composition  deemed 
undeserving  of  pass  marks.  The  results  each  year 
should  be  declared  on  a fixed  day  early  in  September. 
The  old  system  of  printing  pass  aud  exhibition  lists 
together  should  be  reverted  to  and  the  publication 
should  be  simultaneous  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork. 
Where  sufficient  merit  is  shown,  the  “'runners  up’ 
for  gold  medals  should  be  granted  silver  medals.  The 
silver  medals  for  first  place  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(separately)  should  be  granted  as  of  old.  For  Com- 


84.) 

position,  prizes  should  be  given  to  all  who  exceed  a. 
certain  percentage,  their  value  being  graduated 
according  to  the  marks  received.  The  present 
principle  of  counting  the  marks  for  exhibitions,. 
«fec.,  should  hold  good,  but  the  original  marks  and 
original  gross  total  should  be  printed  on  th& 
lists,  and  the  net  marks  printed  in  an  additional 
column.  Results  Fees  should  be  in  the  form  of 
a fixed  bonus  for  each  pass,  and  this  should  be- 
increased  by  extra  fees  for  honour  mark.  Suggests 
for  Classics  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  that  there- 
should  be  no  set  author,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable, 
that  in  Latin,  Ciesar  should  be  the  only  prose  author 
set,  varying  the  course  each  year  ; the  paper  devoted 
to  Grammar  and  Composition  should  be  enlarged,  and 
the  character  of  the  papers  set  should  be  of  a more 
elementary  but  searching  nature.  In  the  Junior- 
Grade  50  marks  should  be  assigned  to  Latin  verse, 
consisting  of  the  turning  into  verse  of  (a)  single 
detached  lines ; and  ( b ) a short  easy  piece  of  English 
verse  or  translation  from  Latin  author.  In  the 
Middle  Grade  more  marks  should  be  assigned  te 
Latin  verse,  and  the  passages  should  be  very  easy, 
prizes  being  given  for  verse  separately.  In  the  Senior 
Grade  candidates  should  get  an  introduction  to  Greek 
Iambic  verse,  with  50  marks:  a “general  paper” 
should  be  substituted  for  “ Grammar  ” in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  ; and  in  Latin  verse  the  marks  should  be- 
increased  and  the  passages  be  of  an  easier  nature. 
The  style  of  the  papers  should  be  more  scholarly,  and 
Modern  History  should  be  assigned  a place. 


Rev.  Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  Manager,  Presentation  Brothers’  College,  Mardyke,  Cork,  and  others. 

(p.  86.) 

Connolly. Rev.  q-)ie  ^ct  has  been  unquestionably  a wonderful  . should  be  awarded  to  Preparatory  Grade;  and 
E.J., and  others.  guccegg  Consider  it  desirable  that  three  experts  in  Natural  Science,  including  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Classics,  Modern  Languages,  and  in  Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  should  be  added  to  the  subjects  for  which 
Natural  Science,  should  be  appointed  to  visit  the  gold  medals  are  given.  Money  prizes  should  be  given- 
schools  and  give  teachers  the  benefit  of  their  expert-  for  Mathematical  subjects.  More  money  should  be 
ence  and  see  to  the  general  efficiency  of  schools,  spent  on  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  to  encourage 
Suggest  the  giving  of  Commercial  exhibitions  of  the  students  to  enter.  In  all  the  grades  the  English 
same  value  as  those  given  to  secondary  education  papers  are  too  long,  Arithmetic  is  too  difficult,  and 
proper;  the  course  to  include  English  in  all  its  the  exercises  and  “deductions,”  should  be  ap- 
brauches,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematical  sub-  pended  in  their  respective  grades  as  “riders”  to 
jects  suitable  to  commercial  life,  Book-keeping,  Precis,  the  Euclid  Propositions,  or  more  questions  given,  a 
and  Shorthand.  In  the  first  three  grades  it  should  be  certain  number  of  which  the  student  would  be  required 
obligatory  on  all  students  to  be  examined  in  Euclid,  to  solve.  Arithmetic  should  be  a distinct  subject  in 
Arithmetic,  and  Algebra ; a failure  in  any  one  of  these  the  Senior  Grade,  and  should  be  assigned  as  many 
not  to  disqualify  a boy  in  Mathematics.  In  the  Senior  marks  as  Euclid  or  Trigonometry.  Shorthand  in  this 
Grade,  Trigonometry  should  be  added  to  those  three  grade  is  too  long.  More  care  should  be  exercised  in. 
subjects.  Suggest  the  classification  of  the  courses  the  selection  of  Centre  Superintendents, 
into  three  groups  for  the  choice  of  students.  Medals 


W.  G.  Conolly,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Head  Master,  Bangor  Grammar  School. 

(P-  900 

Conolly,  w.G.,  The  system  has  failed  to  promote  intellectual,  The  time  formerly  occupied  by  physical  training  is 
ma.  moral,  or  physical  training,  and  has  encouraged  now  occupied  by  extra  studies.  Since  the  introduction 

“ grinding”  and  “cramming.  ” Teachers  are  induced  of  the  system, Irish  schools  have  been  stationary  as  to 

to  aim  at  accumulation  of  facts  by,  and  to  neglect  methods  and  as  to  teaching  appliances  and  equipment, 

the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils.  The  feverish  while  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  teaching 

anxiety  of  pupils,  parents  and  teachei-s  as  to  of  Science.  On  the  other  hand  English  schools  have 

gaining  exhibitions  and  prizes  exercises  a very  de-  introduced  improvements  and  been  immensely  success- 

moralising  influence,  encouraging  “ pupil  grabbing  ” ful  and  as  a l-esult  more  boys  are  now  going  to  England 

and  the  bartering  of  clever  children  by  their  parents,  for  their  education  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
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•century.  Consequently  the  Board’s  funds  have  not  suggest  also  a system  of  inspection,  under  which  grants  Section  b. 
benefited  education  generally,  though  they  have  im-  would  be  made  on  reports  as  to  general  efficiency,  &c.,  Digestof" 
proved  the  financial  position  of  the  teachers.  The  bulk  there  being  taken  into  consideration  average  attendance,  10 

•of  the  funds  goes  to  large  schools,  which  should  be  endowments,  and  scale  of  fees.  By  supplementing  the  — 

self-supporting,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  small  amounts  expended  per  head,  the  Board  could  bring  the 

•schools  to  compete.  The  examinations  are  no  test  of  total  expended  on  each  pupil  to  a maximum  fixed 

.a  school’s  efficiency,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  small  according  to  efficiency  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 

schools — in  greatest  need  of  assistance — are  more  degree.  The  Senior  Grade  should  be  abolished.  The 

efficient  and  adopt  more  intelligent  methods.  Would  limits  of  age  should  be — in  the  Preparatory  Grade, 

retain  the  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  15  ; in  the  Junior,  16  ; and  in  the  Middle,  17,  on  June, 

•exhibitions  and  prizes  to  deserving  pupils,  but  would  1st.  Does  not  believe  in  a separate  Commercial  Course. 

Miss  Cordner,  Manager,  Grosvenor-square  School. 

(p.  91.) 

The  English  and  Irish  History  Course  is  too  long  ip  the  Preparatory  as  compared  with  the  J unior  Grade.  cordner,  Miss. 

Rev.  T.  Crowley,  Manager,  St.  Michael’s  College,  Listowel,  and  others. 

(p.  91.) 

The  system  has  advanced  education,  but  it  suits  the  abolition  of  exhibitions  but  not  of  medals  and  Crowley,  Rev, 

the  clever  boy  only,  as  it  stands.  Poor  children  do  not  small  prizes.  The  days  of  attendance  should  count  " an  01  era‘ 

derive  its  benefits  so  much  as  the  children  of  rich  par-  at  least  from  October  1st.  The  Results  Fees  in  the 

•ents.  The  examinations  should  be  partly  oral  and  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  are  too  small.  In  the 

partly  written.  The  over-age  limit  should  be  extend-  Preparatory  Grade,  Book-keeping  should  be  added  to 

•ed  to  two  years.  In  the  published  list  of  exhibitions  the  subjects,  and  the  maximum  marks  should  be  raised 

and  prizes  the  names  of  over-age  students  who  qualify  to  5,500.  Botany  should  be  a subject  in  the  Junior 

should  appear,  marked  with  an  asterisk.  Suggest  Grade  for  boys. 

Miss  Mary  Daly,  Examiner  in  Domestic  Economy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  92.) 

The  scheme  tends  to  divert  educational  efforts  into  Fees  should  depend.  Inspectors  should  be  experienced  Daly.MisaM. 
wron«  channels  and  to  foster  cramming.  There  in  teaching,  and  the  appointments  should  be  more 
should  be  a register  of  teachers  who  have  a certain  permanent  than  those  of  the  present  examiners, 
amount  of  general  information,  and  who  have  received  Oral  examinations  should  supplement  the  necessary 
practical  training  in  the  science  of  teaching.  Recom-  written  one.  Practical  Cookery  should  form  an 
mends  inspection  and  reports  on  the  methods  of  essential  part  of  the  instruction  in  Domestic  Economy 
instruction  on  which  the  major  part  of  the  Results  in  each  grade. 


Miss  Anna  G.  Day  and  Miss  Mary  Gillespie,  b.a.,  Managers,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Newry. 

(p.  92.) 

The  system  has  given  much  needed  endowment  and  in  Preparatory  Grade  with  300  murks.  The  English  gay.^MiHA. 
a better  programme  of  studies,  and  has  stimulated  might  in  Junior  Grade  have  less  Poetry  and  less  lespie,  Miss  M. 

general  activity  in  schools,  but  it  has  caused  mental  History.  The  Mathematical  questions  are  too 

-and  bodily  strain  and  overwork.  Examiners  should  difficult  in  all  the  grades,  particularly  in  the  Middle 

have  practical  experience,  and  be  specially  qualified  and  Senior,  where,  owing  to  its  difficulty,  the  sub- 
in the  subjects  they  examine,  and  should  be  retained  ject  is  shunned  by  girls.  Questions  in  the  Junior 

longer.  More  women  examiners  might  be  appointed.  Grade  might  be  more  simply  expressed.  History  in 

The  value  of  the  larger  exhibitions  and  prize's  might  all  grades  should  be  a separate  subject.  It  should  be 

be  reduced,  and  special  prizes  given  to  the  best  in  remembered  that  schools  in  small  towns  require 

■each  subject.  The  Theory  of  Music  might  be  included  assistance  more  than  well-attended  large  schools. 

Rev.  Maurice  Day,  Manager,  St.  Matthias’  School  (Girls),  Dublin. 

(p.  93.) 

Having,  until  this  year,  had  no  experience,  does  not  feel  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  D ay.  Rev.  M 


Mademoiselle  L.  Decoudun,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  93.) 

Considers  the  present  system  very  good,  and,  as  an  examiner,  has  noticed  a marked  improvement  every  year.  gecoirtu». 


Rev.  William  Delany,  S.J.,  ll.d..  President,  University  College,  Dublin,  and  others. 

(p.  93.) 

In  many  respects  the  system  has  done  good ,:-(l)  things  taught;  (4)  the  large  sums  given  mexlnln- 
It  has  stimulated  study  and  careful  teaching;  (2)  it  tions  have  helped  a certain  number  of  students  to  an<i  others, 
has  aroused  among  parents  greater  interest  in  educa-  continue  their  education,  and  in  some  much  fewer 
tion  ; (3)  the  systematic  preparation  for  examinations,  cases  to  enter  a university ; (o)  the  Results  Fees  ha\  e 
whilst  having  many  serious  drawbacks,  has  tended  to  rendered  possible  larger  staffs  of  teachers,  better 
develop  in  students  the  gift  of  memory  and  the  power  salaries,  and  better  appliances,  (6)  the  system  has 
of  accurate  expression  and  ready  reproduction  of  been  singularly  successful  as  being  entirely  impartial. 
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Section  b.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  present  working,  the  system  experience  in  Intermediate  educational  work  ; (2)  the 
Dige8tTo7  is  open  to  many  and  very  grave  objections ; — (1)  It  employment  of  Inspectors  to  visit  schools  and  report 

Answers  to  encourages  the  substitution  of  instruction  for  educa-  on  the  methods  of  teaching  those  subjects,  which  can- 
Queri!!_  tion— the  cultivation  of  memory  more  than  of  reflec-  not  be  tested  by  written  examinations,  such  report  to- 
tion  and  judgment,  while  ignoring  physical  training  be  taken  into  account  in  the  award  of  Results  Fees  ; 
and  the  formation  of  character : (2)  it  encourages  the  (3)  a new  definition  of  a “ school,”  and  the  division  of 
selection  of  subjects,  not  for  their  educational  value,  schools  into  three  classes ; (4)  the  classification  of 
but  because  they  are  “ paying” ; (3)  the  definition  of  schools  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  payment  of 
a “school”  places  on  the  same  level  the  school  of  a Results  Fees;  (5)  the  discontinuance  of  the  present 
private  “ crammer,”  and  the  large  public  school  where  rule  as  to  retaining  exhibitions,  a sufficient  number 
educational  influences  are  at  work  in  the  moulding  of  being  given  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  to  those 
character,  which  isfullyas  important  as  the  preparation  who  win  the  best  places.  This  change  would  remove 
for  examination ; (4)  the  large  money  prizes  and  Results  the  very  objectionable  regulation  which  compels  a 
Fees  in  the  lower  grades  encourage  boys  to  pursue  for  student,  who  has  won  an  exhibition,  to  proceed  at 
a vear  or  two  subjects  of  study  which  have  no  bearing  once  to  a higher  grade  ; (6)  the  abolition  of  the  Pi  e- 
on  their  future  avocations  in  life  ; (5)  the  system  en-  paratory  Grade,  or  if  it  be  retained,  an  alteration  so 
courages  over-work ; (6)  it  tends  to  derange'the  work-  as  to  make  the  examination  merely  a pass  one,  with- 
ing  of  the  schools,  and  to  demoralise  pupils,  there  out  exhibitions ; (7)  the  giving  of  greater  facilities  for 
being  set  before  the  average  and  under-average  pass  specialization  in  the  two  higher  grades,  especially  in 
boys  the  same  questions  used  to  test  the  best  exliibi-  the  Senior ; and  (8)  the  giving  of  greater  encourage- 
tioners.  In  all  the  schools  there  are  many  boys  and  ment  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  scientific  subjects, 
girls  who  have  little  or  no  chance  of  passing  even  in  Recommend  also  easier  Pass  examinations  on  separate 
the  Junior,  and  who  never  attempt  the  Middle  or  Pass  papers,  and  a corresponding  lowering  of  prizes 
Senior  Grades,  and  the  existing  system  tends  to  their  and  Results  Fees,  the  amounts  payable  to  schools, 
comparative  neglect;  (7)  it  forces  upon  all  students  however,  not  to  be  less  than  at  present.  Would  be 
the  same  field  of  study  and  upon  all  schools  the  same  prepared  to  substitute  in  a larger  degree  a system 
programme,  instead  of  providing  a varied  form  of  of  inspection  for  the  merely  competitive  system, 
training,  which  would  develop  different  capacities  and  but  not  at  present  owing  to  the  difficulty,  due  to- 
cultivate  varied  gifts ; and  (8)  it  fails  to  adequately  the  absence  of  sufficient  opportunity  for  obtaining 
prepare  students  for,  or  to  help  them  to  reach  the  higher  education,  of  obtaining  a sufficient  number  of 
goal  of  a university  education,  only  a small  propor-  competent  inspectors  who  would  command  the  con- 
tion  going  beyond  the  Junior  Grade,  little  or  no  help  fidence  of  the  Catholic  body.  Such  men,  however, 
being  given  to  the  most  brilliant  students  to  enable  could  be  found  for  other  denominations.  In  addition 
them  to  coutinue  their  studies,  and  the  system  of  to  the  foregoing,  Rev.  T.  A.  Finlay  and  Rev.  G. 
giving  exhibitions  on  an  aggregate  of  marks  tending  O’Neill  suggest  that  if  Results  Fees  coutinue  in  the 
to  prevent  thoroughness  in  any  subject,  so  that  those  Preparatory  Grade  it  should  only  be  on  condition 
who  enter  a university  often  start  with  a poor  equip-  that  the  education  given  in  it  is  continued  in  the 
ment  of  knowledge,  especially  in  Mathematical  and  J unior  and  Middle  Grades ; Rev.  Henry  Browne  com- 
Physical  Science.  Strougly  object  to  the  prohibition  plains  of  the  standard  of  classical  knowledge  in  candi- 
of  examinations  in  religious  subjects,  but  approve  of  dates  coming  up  for  university  examinations ; and 
the  provision  that  “ no  payment  be  made  in  respect  Rev.  E.  Hogan  joins  in  the  Gaelic  League  suggestion 
thereof.”  Suggest  (1)  the  increase  of  the  Com-  as  to  the  Irish  language,  especially  with  regard  to  an 
missioners  by  the  addition  of  persons  who  have  had  oral  test. 

Madame  Louise  de  Prins’  Manager,  Madame  de  Prins’  College,  Limerick,  and  others. 

(p.  96.) 

de  Prins,  Suggest  that  teachers  be  allowed  to  claim  the  and  Latin  scansion  should  be  omitted.  In  the  Middle 

and'others'.  answer  books  of  their  pupils  on  payment  of  a small  Grade  stocks  and  shares  are  too  advanced  for  girls 
an  o ora.  £ee,  so  as  to  assure  themselves  that  justice  has  been  and  six  books  in  Euclid  are  too  many.  In  the  Senior 
done,  and  to  afford  a check  on  careless  pupils.  The  Grade  Music,  counterpoint  and  musical  forms,  should 
exhibition,  prize,  and  pass  lists  should  be  published  be  left  to  those  seeking  a musical  degree.  Celtic  Lix- 
in  one  volume.  Medals  should  be  awarded  in  the  erature  has  only  50  marks,  and  the  text-book  costs  5s. 
Preparatory  Grade,  and  in  the  other  grades  recognition  The  examination  papers  in  general  are  far  too  difficult, 
should  be  extended  to  Drawing,  Music,  Natural  Philo-  Position  of  Centre  Superintendents  should  be  given  to- 
sophy,  and  Celtic.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  three  bona  fide  teachers  only, 
subjects  should  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a pass  generally, 

"Very  Rev.  Matthew  Devitt,  s.j.,  Rector,  Clongowes  Wood  College,  and  others. 

(p.  97.) 

Devitt.  Very  The  Act  has  had  very  good  results  in  (1)  stimulating  as  inspectors,  experts  who  would  command  confidence, 
Bev.  the  spirit  of  work ; (2)  compelling  increased  attention  and  the  establishment  of  such  a system — if  possible — 

and  others.  £0  Mathematics ; (3)  applying  an  impartial  and  rigid  would  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  at  best  the  suspicion 
test,  and  in  (4)  giving  boys  of  superior  capacity,  but  of  jobbery.  Respectable  schools  would  not  submit 
inadequate  means  the  opportunity  of  securing  an  to  such  a test.  Suggests  the  abolition  or  radical 
opening  to  higher  walks  in  life.  As  long  as  Govern-  modification  of  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  the  use  of 
ment  appointments  are  open  to  competition,  training  the  money  thus  freed  in  encouraging  an  increase  of 
in  competitive  work  is  most  beneficial.  It  has  its  candidates  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  by  in- 
defects, but  the  competitive  system  cannot  at  present  creasing  the  number  of  prizes  and  exhibitions,  and 
be  replaced.  Sees  great  difficulties  in  substituting  by  providing  special  encouragement  for  special 
inspection  for  it,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain,  branches  of  study  in  the  higher  grades. 

J.  C.  Dick,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Foyle  College,  Londonderry,  and  others. 

(p.  98.) 

jjick,  J.C.,  si. a.,  With  regard  to  the  method  of  examining  it  is  examiners.  This  especially  refers  to  English,  Latin, 

and  others.  suggested  where  the  number  of  candidates  is  so  great  and  Greek  Compositions,  where  special  prizes  are  given. 

that  all  answers  could  not  possibly  be  examined  by  It  is  impossible  for  two  or  more  examiners  to  mark 

one  examiner,  that  the  papers  should  be  divided  into  to  exactly  the  same  standard.  History  should  be  a 

different  sections,  A,  B,  C,  for  distribution  to  different  separate  subject  with  60U  marks.  Examiners  should 
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be  permanent,  and  conversant  with  class  teaching.  A Commercial  Grade  for  all  hoys  under  seventeen  section  b. 

Viva  voce  examinations  in  Modem  Languages  shoidd  be  should  be  introduced.  A pass  in  one  scientific  subject  Digestif” 

instituted.  The  ages  for  the  four  grades  should  be  (i.)  should  be  compulsory  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Answers  to 

under  fourteen ; (ii.)  under  fifteen  ; (iii.)  under  sixteen;  Senior  Grades.  The  value  of  exhibitions  should  be  — - 

(iv.)  under  seventeen.  Pupils  of  all  grades  should  be  lowered,  and  to  the  Senior  Grade  more  valuable 

allowed  to  compete  one  year  over  age,  and  boys  should  prizes  for  special  excellence  in  groups  of  subjects 

be  allowed  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  under  thirteen  should  be  awarded.  Over  age  pupils  should  be  on 

years.  The  aggregate  marks  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  equal  footing  as  regards  Results  Fees  with  those  of 

should  be  raised  to  5,900,  and  Elementary  Physics,  the  prescribed'  age.  One  author  in  Latin  is  quite 

with  500  marks,  introduced.  Each  paper  in  the  Senior  sufficient  for  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  the  History 

Grade  should  consist  of  two  parts,  one  so  easy  that  a Course  is  too  long.  Some  standard  English  Grammar 

boy  specializing  in  Mathematics  should  not  fail  in  should  be  prescribed  for  all  grades.  Greater  care 

Classics  and  vice  versa,  and  one  so  difficult  that  only  a should  he  shown  in  the  choice  of  authors. 

brilliant  boy  should  be  able  to  score  high  mai-ks  in  it. 

R.  F.  Dill,  Manager,  Royal  School,  Dungannon. 

(p.  99.) 

The  Act  has  given  great  stimulus  to  secondary  The  number  of  book  prizes  might  be  greatly  increased  Dill,  E F. 
education.  Its  benefit  has  not  been  so  much  felt  in  with  advantage.  The  proportion  of  exhibitions  in  the 
the  endowed  boarding  schools,  and  classical  education  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  should  be  greater  than  in 
has  probably  deteriorated.  Grants  should  be  made  to  the  Junior.  Suggests  for  the  Preparatory  Grade  a 
certain  schools  to  enable  Practical  Science  teaching  to  separate  examination  in  Writing  and  Spelling,&n&.  the 
be  carried  out,  and  well-qualified  -Science  masters  might  omission  of  Greek,  German,  Italian,  and  Celtic.  The 
be  employed  by  the  Board  in  certain  districts.  Short-  Senior  Grade  should  be  at  liberty  to  specialize  ; a new 
hand  could  also  have  special  district  masters  for  its  rule  might  be  inserted  to  enable  pupils  to  take  special 
teaching.  A prize,  or  a medal,  should  be  given  for  groups  of  subjects  ; the  exhibitions  should  be  reduced 
the  highest  place  in  any  subject  for  which  there  is  at  in  value  and  increased  in  number,  and  increased  marks 
present  no  medal  provided.  The  practical  use  of  the  should  be  given  in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  for 
Commercial  course  in  Modern  Languages  is  doubtful,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  date  of 
and  it  would  be  better  if  postponed  to  the  Senior  examination  should  be  fixed  so  that  it  would  conclude 
Grade.  A medal  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grade  about  July  15th. 
should  be  for  two  Modern  Languages  instead  of  three. 

W.  J.  Dilworth,  m.a.,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(P-  101.) 

Although  faulty  in  some  particulars,  the  system  has  specialize  earlier  than  they  do  at  present.  No  boy  Dilworth,  W.J., 
done  a great  deal  for  secondary  education.  To  the  over  seventeen  on  the  1st  J une  should  be  eligible  for 
system  of  payment  by  results  the  chief  objections  examination  in  any  grade.  Students  having  already 
arc : — Children  are  worked  too  hard  and  are  passed  the  J unior  Grade  generally  should  not  be 
crammed,  not  taught ; boys  of  slow  intellect  are  eligible  for  examination  again  in  that  grade.  A 
often  neglected  for  brighter  boys,  and  an  unpro-  special  Commercial  course  should  be  drawn  up  for 
fessional  spirit  is  at  work  amongst  teachers,  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  with  the  total  maximum 
who  offer  inducements  to  draw  clever  boys  from  other  marks  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary  course  in  the  same 
schools.  To  remedy  this,  men  who  have  teaching  ex-  grades.  No  exhibitions  or  prizes  should  be  awarded 
perience  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  and  test  the  to  students  in  Preparatory  Grade,  and  there  should 
general  efficiency  of  schools,  and  half  of  the  Results  be  no  publication  of  their  marks.  Money  should  not 
Fees  should  be  awarded  only  on  their  reports.  Cer-  be  paid  direct  to  a student,  but  if  the  Commissioners 
tificates  of  qualification  might  be  given  to  teachers,  are  satisfied  that  it  is  to  be  spent  solely  for  educational 
and  to  encourage  candidates  for  these  certificates,  a purposes,  power  might  be  given  for  him  to  draw  on 
gratuity  might  be  given  at  the  end  of  two  years’ success-  the  Commissioners  up  to  the  value  of  his  prize,  &c. 
ful  teaching  to  those  who  hold  them.  Suggests  that  the  Suggests  a re-arrangement  of  subjects  and  marks  in  all 
limit  of  age  should  be  on  the  1st  June: — in  Preparatory  the  grades,  the  subjects  selected  by  students,  in  the 
Grade,  thirteen  and  fourteen  ; in  Junior,  fourteen  and  aggregate,  not  to  have  a greater  number  of  marks 
fifteen  ; in  Middle,  fourteen  and  sixteen ; and  in  Senior,  assigned  than  6,200  in  the  Preparatory  Grade;  6,600  in 
fourteen  and  seventeen.  This  would  allow  boys  to  Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  and  7,000  in  Senior  Grade- 


A.  C.  Dixon,  m.a.,  f.r.u.i. 

(P-  102.) 

The  policy  of  Results  Fees  is  open  to  very  grave  ob-  as  for  girls.  Elementary  Human  Physiology  should  Dixon,  Ajtt, 
jections,  one  being  that  it  is  not  the  needy  schools  that  not  be  introduced.  Reading  should  be  a subject  lor 
make  most  from  it.  Thinks  it  would  be  better  that  a Preparatory  and  Junior  students.  The  exhibitions  and 
manager,  when  applying  for  a grant,  should  give  an  prizes  are  too  abundant  and  valuable.  Sees  no  reason 
account  of  his  school  as  to  accommodation,  staff,  ac-  why  the  principle  of  counting  marks  for  exhibitions, 
counts,  attendances,  &c.,  as  well  as  examination  &c.  (Rule  57),  should ‘apply  to  Algebra,  Arithmetic, 
results.  Suggests  Music  and  Botany  for  boys  as  well  and  Trigonometry. 

Henry  H.  Dixon,  d.sc.,  Examiner  in  Botany  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  103.) 

The  system  of  competitive  examination  does  not  Prizes  and  Results  Fees  should  depend  on  the  inspec-  Diion,  n.  H., 

appear  satisfactory  ; it  seems  to  encourage  teachers  to  tors’  report  as  to  the  educational  state  of  the  pupils, 

“cram”  rather  than  educate,  and  the  examination  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  sanitary  condition 

beino  written  increases  this  evil.  Inspection  of  of  the  school.  Special  consideration  should  be  taken 

schools  by  competent  inspectors  should  take  place  of  the  amount  of  teaching.  Natural  Science  should 

twice  a year,  each  time  by  a different  inspector,  be  a subject  for  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grade 
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Section  b.  boys,  and  should  be  substituted  for  Botany  alone  for  Results  Fees  should  be  paid  to  managers  who  have 

Digestof"  girls.  Students  to  obtain  a general  pass  should  pass  not  adequate  resources  for  the  teaching,  practically 

Answersto  in  Physics,  Natural  Science,  or  Chemistry.  A medal  as  well  as  theoretically,  of  those  subjects.  The  marks 

Queries^  should  be  given  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  might  be — 

'Grades  to  each  boy  and  girl  who  answers  best  in  for  Greek,  1,000;  Latin,  1,000;  Chemistry,  600; 
Physics  or  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Science.  No  Natural  Philosophy,  1,000 ; and  Natural  Science,  600. 

Robert  Dodds,  si, a.,  Principal  of  Banbridge  Academical  Institution. 

(p.  104.) 

Dodds  R ma  The  chief  drawback  of  the  system  in  a private  per  100  marks  in  the  first  two  grades,  and  6s. 

school  is  that  no  account  is  taken  of  pupils  who  are  per  100  marks  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades, 
not  examined,  though  they  receive  the  same  instruc-  History  should  be  a separate  subject  in  all  the  grades, 
tion  as  those  who  are.  Grants  should  be  made  for  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  Latin  prose  only  should  be 
the  purchase  of  Physical  Science  apparatus,  such  appa-  set  for  translation.  Scansion  should  be  omitted.  The 
ratus  remaining  the  property  of  the  Board.  Examiners  Senior  Grade  students  should  be  allowed  to  specialize, 
should  have  practical  experience  in  teaching  pupils  and  additional  papers  should  be  set  for  the  purpose.  In 
of  the  same  age  as  those  they  examine,  and  should  all  the  examination  papers  a sufficient  number  of 
be  permanent.  The  maximum  age  for  Preparatory  questions  should  be  set  to  admit  a boy  of  average 
Grade  should  be  raised  to  fifteen,"  and  over-age  ability  to  pass.  Suggests  that  a proportion  of  the 
students  should  be  admitted  to  examination,  or  Results  exhibitions  in  all  grades  should  be  ol  smaller  value, 
Fees  in  the  Junior  Grade  should  be  paid  on  prepara-  and  that  the  money  thus  saved  should  be  given  in 
tory  classes  (between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen),  small  prizes  and  medals.  In  the  Senior  Grade  the 
and  based  on  inspector’s  report.  The  inspectors  to  £50  exhibition  should  be  reduced  to  £40,  and  paid 
be  men  (or  women)  who  have  had  practical  experience  only  on  the  authorities  being  satisfied  as  to  its  being 
in  teaching  children.  Suggests  for  Results  Fees  5s.  used  in  the  pupil’s  education. 

Robert  Dods,  b.a.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

(p.  104.) 

Doda,  r„  b.a  ^ the  main  object  be  to  select  the  most  promising  Board  should  give  smdl  grants  to  assistants  or  head 
bovs  and  help  forward  their  education,  considers  no  masters  engaged  in  teaching  French  and  German  to 
method  less  liable  to  objection  than  competitive  ex-  enable  them  to  attend  the  special  lectures  for  teachers 
amination.  Doubts  if  the  institution  of  school  given  at  several  foreign  universities.  A similar  ad  van- 
inspection  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  other  t age  might  be  given  to  teachers  of  Chemistry.  The 
main  object — the  encouragement  of  good  schools  and  compositio  is  in  the  different  languages  iu  a grade 
good  teaching.  One  or  two  inspectors  might  be  should  be  market  by  toe  same  examiners.  A pass 
appointed  to  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of-  the  and  honour  paper  might  be  set  in  each  subject,  only 
schools,  and  on  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages  honour  marks  counting  for  exhibitions  and  prizes, 
and  Chemistry.  No  grant  should  be  made  for  Modern  C imposition  should  be  allowed  a much  higher  per- 
Languages  if  a reasonable  standard  of  pronunciation  centage  of  marks  in  the  honour  paper  for  languages 
be  not  attained ; nor  in  Chemistry  if  practice  and  than  in  the  pass  papers, 
experiment  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  theory.  The 

J.  J.  Doherty,  ll.D.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  105.) 

Doherty,  J.  j.  The  system  has  given  a great  impetus  to  education  school  according  to  the  class  in  which  it  is  placed. 

and  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  country  by  The  pupils’ prizes  should  be  unaffected  by  the  grading 
stimulating  the  pupils  to  study  and  the  teachers  of  the  school.  The  grants  made  for  Science  teaching 
to  work.  Considers  the  evils  of  the  system  are  : — and  manual  instruction  might  be  dependent  upon  the 
•Cramming,  which  is  the  consequence  of  both  teacher  report  made  on  the  character  and  value  of  the  work, 
and  pupil  looking  too  much  to  the  Results  Fees  and  Tfie  marks  given  by  the  inspector  in  Modern 
prizes  ; the  absence  of  control  by  the  Board  over  the  Languages  at  the  oral  test  might  be  added  to  those 
methods  of  teaching  ; the  want  of  sufficient  attention  obtained  at  the  annual  written  examination.  Pro- 
to the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  ; and  the  neglect  vision  might  be  made  for  carrying  on  training  in 
•of  manual  training.  Inspection  might  be  introduced  Elementary  Science  and  Sloyd.  The  training  in 
as  well  as  the  annual  results  examination.  The  Science  should  be  practical,  and  a workshop  with 
inspectors  should  be  experienced  and  skilled ; they  tools  and  materials  should  be  fitted  up  for  Sloyd. 
should  report  on  the  suitability  of  the  school  buildings  Inspectors  might  inspect  these  classes  and  report  on 
and  appliances,  the  teaching  staff,  the  methods  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  teaching.  Science  or 
teaching,  and  the  educational  training  given  to  the  Sloyd  might  be  made  obligatory  or  special  grants 
pupils.  The  schools  might  be  classified  according  to  given  them.  Primary  school  pupils  might  be  awarded 
these  reports  and  Results  Fees,  or  grants  paid  to  each  scholarship  tenable  at  Intermediate  schools. 


Frederick  G.  Donnan,  j.f.r.u.i. 

(p.  106.) 

, Considers  that  the  system  has  failed  in  its  object  whose  parents  cannot  afford  them  an  education  in  a 
G^-LF.n.ux  and  de  veloped  a method  of  purely  mechanical  grinding,  secondary  school.  No  school  should  be  allowed  to 

Suggests  that  the  present  system  of  examinations  send  up  boys  for  examination  in  Chemistry  or 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  a commission  should  be  Natural  Philosophy  which  has  not  a properly  equipped 
appointed  to  apply  the  moneys  to  the  establishment  of  laboratory.  The  examinations  in  Botany  and  Geology 
laboratories,  ivorkshops,  kitchens,  &c.,  to  carry  out  should  be  conducted  partly  orally.  A medal  should 
practical  instruction  ; to  increasing  the  salaries,  be  awarded  for  the  best  answering  in  any  two  of  the 
particularly  of  assistant  masters;  to  the  establish-  following  subjects,  taken  together: — Natural  Philo- 
ment.  of  a specialist  supervision  of  schools  so  endowed  ; sophy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany  (Geology),  the  award 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a number  of  entrance  and  to  be  for  excellence  in  “ Experimental  Science.”  The 
leaving  scholarships,  a certain  number  of  which  should  system  of  Results  Fees  is  pernicious,  but  it  is  hard  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  sizarships,  and  restricted  to  boys  see  how  it  can  be  altered.  The  Preparatory  Grade 
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should  he  abolished.  Botany  and  Theory  of  Music  Mathematics.  Suggests  the  development  of  a system  Section  b. 
should  he  subjects  for  boys  and  girls  alike.  Less  in  direct  connexion  with  Trinity  College  and  the  Royal  cigestoT 
marks  should  be  allotted  to  Latin  and  Greek  ; University,  whereby  an  annual  test  of  efficiency  could  to 

together  they  should  only  equal  the  marks  for  be  conducted  at  the  schools.  •— 

Robert  Donovan,  b.'a.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  108.) 

Notwithstanding  some  defects,  the  system  has  had  afforded  to  schools  on  the  terms  that  formerly  governed  Donovan,  R., 
very  beneficial  effects  upon  Intermediate  education  grants  to  Science  schools  connected  with  the  South  n-A' 
generally.  The  teaching  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  Kensington  Department.  A deduction  should  be  made 
became  less  practical  than  before,  but  the  theoretical  from  the  marks  of  candidates  fiom  a school  where  it  was 
standard  was  raised.  Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  found  that  efficient  instruction  in  the  correct  reading 
proper  oral  instruction  in  Modem  Languages.  The  and  speaking  of  languages  was  not  given.  Advocates 
rivalry  of  schools,  though  sometimes  excessive  and  even  modifying  the  conditions  of  passing  the  examination 
unfair,  has  the  merit  of  revealing  to  each  its  own  generally  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  grades,  so  that 
defects,  and  stimulating  its  desire  to  correct  them,  ingroup  “B”  not  less  than  two  Modern  Languages 
The  features  calling  most  for  modification  are  those  of  should  count  as  the  equivalent  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
payment  by  results  and  general  examination  apart  The  Senior  Grade  prizes  of  £50  should  be  continued, 
from  inspection.  The  aid  to  schools  might  be  given  for  at  least  two  years  beyond  the  Intermediate  course, 
partly  as  a capitation  grant,  payable  upon  certain  and  made  tenable  at  a university  college,  technical 
conditions  enforced  by  inspection  ; while  the  Results  college,  or  professional  school.  A limited  number  of 
Fees  might  remain  payable  as  at  present,  but  on  a scholarships  in  this  grade,  tenable  as  above,  might 
lower  scale.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  system  is  the  profitably  be  awarded  for  special  merit  in  Classics, 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  Intermediate  schools,  all  Mathematics,  Modern  Literature,  and  Natural  Science, 
of  which  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Questions  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  keeping  the  same 
Act  without  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  proportion  of  exhibitions  to  passes  ir,  all  the  grades, 
they  may  be  conducted.  Prescribed  conditions  as  to  The  Senior  Grade  £50  prizes  should  be  increased  to 
equipment,  teaching,  localization,  «fcc.,  might  be  a one  in  five  or  one  in  seven  ; the  number  of  Junior 
useful  check  in  this  matter.  While  the  age  limit  for  Grade  exhibitions  reduced,  and  the  Preparatory  Grade 
prizes  and  exhibitions  should  be  retained,  as  far  as  exhibitions  abolished.  Recommends  that  the  elements 
regards  the  qualifications  for  Results  Fees  it  should  of  Physics  and  Botany  be  added  to  the  Preparatory 
be  abolished.  Students  who  have  passed  generally  in  Grade,  and  that  the  marks  for  Drawing  be  increased, 
the  Senior  and  Middle  grades  should  be  eligible  for  a Jn  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  the  marks  for 
second  examination,  and  Results  Fees  should  be  paid  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  should  be  in- 
in  the  event  of  their  rising  from  “ Pass”  to  “Honours.”  creased,  and  Botany  should  be  made  a subject  for  boys. 

No  student  should  be  admitted  to  examination  in  In  the  Middle  Grade,  Agricultural  Chemistry  should  be 
any  branch  of  Natural  Science  from  a school  which  introduced,  and  Book-keeping  should  be  added  to  the 
on  inspection  was  found  to  be  without  the  means  for  Senior  Grade  Commercial  Course.  A good  text-book 
practical  and  experimental  teaching.  Aid  should  be  should  be  prescribed  for  English  History. 

Rev.  M.  Dooley,  d.d.,  Manager,  St.  Finian’s  Seminary,  Navan. 

([>•  110.) 

The  system  is  a very  good  one,  but  might  be  im-  In  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades  students  should  be  Dooley, Rev.  M.,. 
proved  by  certain  modifications.  A system  of  eligible  for  examination  unless  they  have  already  D-D- 
inspection  would  tend  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  twice  passed  in  the  grades  generally.  The  maximum 
impartiality  of  examiners.  Competent  examiners  totals  of  marks  should  be  6,000  for  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  appointed  to  test  pronunciation  and  reading,  and  for  the  ocher  grades  7,000.  The  publication  of 
They  should  have  a well-defined  standard,  and  two  results  should  be  in  one  pamphlet.  The  exhibi- 
should  be  prosent  at  each  examination.  Due  notice  tions  should  be  reduced  to  £10,  £15,  £25,  and  £35 
should  be  given  of  the  examinations,  which  should  be  in  the  four  grades  respectively.  Book  prizes  should 
held  between  February  1st  and  May  1st  in  each  year,  be  doubled  in  value.  Exhibitions  should  be  awarded 
The  marks  assigned  for  reading  should  be  distinct  one  to  every  ten  boys  in  the  first  two  grades,  one  to- 
from  the  marks  assigned  to  the  subject  generally.  To  every  seven  in  the  Middle,  and  one  to  every  five  in 
make  the  pass  standard  lower  it  would  be  desirable  the  Senior  Grade.  To  retain  an  exhibition  in  any 
to  have  separate  pass  and  honour  papers  or  sets  of  year  the  marks  should  be  reduced  from  1,400  to  1,200. 
questions.  The  examinations  should  be  held  a week  Instrumental  Music  and  Needlework  should  be  sub- 
later  than  at  present.  Examiners  should  have  prac-  jects  for  girls  in  Junior  and  Senior  Grades.  The 
tical  experience  in  teaching,  and  in  no  subject  should  marks  assigned  to  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  and 
they  be  all  new  to  the  work.  Students  should  be  Domestic  Economy  should  be  reduced  in  the  Junior 
eligible  for  examination  in  the  Preparatoiy  Grade  Grade.  The  Junior  and  Middle  Grade  Arithmetic 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years.  Two  years  papers  should  be  less  difficult, 
instead  of  one  should  be  the  limit  for  over -age  students. 

Thomas  W.  Dougan,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

(P.  m.) 

So  far  as  the  study  of  Ancient  Classics,  and  more  particularly  Latin,  is  concerned,  the  system  has  Dougan,  T.  w_ 
produced  a great  improvement  in  education. 

Elizabeth  D.  A.  Douglas,  b.a.,  Manager,  Ladies’  School,  Doagh. 

(P.  mo 

The  practical  working  of  the  system  is  based  on  a £20  exhibition  and  a £1  prize.  In  the  Middle,  and  Douglas,  e.  d. 

very  fair  principles.  The  questions  in  Preparatory  especially  in  the  Senior  Grade,  there  should  be  a 

Grade  should  be  plainer,  and  children  should  be  at  reduction  in  the  value  of  exhibitions  and  money  prizes, 

least  thirteen  years  of  age  before  being  examined,  and  a special  prize  should  be  given  to  such  students  as 

There  should  in  the  first  grade  be  some  prizes  between  are  first  in  the  grade  in  Harmony  and  Domestic 
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Economy ; also,  a special  prize  should  be  given  in  every 
subject  to  the  candidates  obtaining  the  highest  marks. 
The  conditions  for  retaining  exhibitions  are  too  strict 
and  should  be  made  easier,  especially  for  girls.  Marks 
for  Arithmetic  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  should 
be  raised  to  600.  In  the  latter  grade  this  subject  is  too 
hard  ; the  Euclid  course  is  too  long,  and  the  marks  for 
deductions  are  too  high.  The  Senior  Grade  should  be 
remodelled,  and  students  should  beallowed  to  specialize 


in  it.  Examiners  should  have  experience  in  teaching 
pupils  of  the  age  they  are  to  examine,  and  more  women 
should  be  employed.  Inspection  should  be  introduced 
for  such  parts  of  education  as  cannot  be  tested  by 
written  examinations,  and  results  should  be  given  on 
general  merit  as  well  as  on  public  examination.  A 
course  should  be  specified  for  those  junior  pupils  not 
going  in  for  examinations. 


E.  J.  Hughes  Dowling,  b.a.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


(p.  113.) 


The  Results  Fees  system  is  inherently  vicious,  as  it 
induces  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  regard  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  the  end,  instead  of  as  the 
means  of  developing  the  intellectual  faculties.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  should  affect  the  prizes 
and  exhibitions  of  pupils  only — the  award  of  Results 
Fees  to  the  teacher  should  depend  on  a system  of 
inspection  as- to  methods  of  teaching.  Oral  examina- 
tion is  essential  in  the  case  of  Modern  Languages,  and 
practical  work  by  pupils  is  important  in  Physical 
Chemistry  and  Botany.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade 
Chemistry  should  be  added  aud  Agriculture.  The 
papers  in  all  grades  should  be  divided  into  pass  and 
honour  papers,  and  for  the  former  the  publication  of 
“f”  and  “p”  would  be  sufficient.  To  pass  in  any 
subject  30  per  cent,  should  be  obtained,  to  pass  on  the 
paper  40  per  cent,  on  the  maximum.  In  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra  25  per  cent,  of  the  marks  for  the  pass 
paper  should  be  given  to  theory,  and  it  should  be 
necessary  to  obtain  40  per  cent,  of  this.  Greater 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  Commercial 
course  ; the  prizes  and  exhibitions  should  be  equal  to 
those  in  the  professional  course,  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  agricultural  class  Botany  and 
Physics  or  Botany  and  Chemistry  should  be  added. 
There  should  be  no  exhibitions,  and  only  a few 
prizes  and  medals  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  The 
exhibitions  should  be  given  at  the  rate  of : — in  the 
Junior  Grade  1 in  20,  in  the  Middle  1 in  15  (these  to 
be  bourses  for  the  coming  year),  and  in  the  Senior,  as 
at  present,  but  given  only  to  students  about  to  enter 
a University  or  higher  agricultural  or  commercial 
colleges.  As  the  changes  proposed  would  leave  more 
money  available  the  Results  Fees  miaht  be  increased. 
In  the  Preparatory  Grade  Book-keeping  and  Botany 
should  be  added  for  boys,  and  Botany  for  girls ; 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  art  of  reading 
and  to  explanation  of  the  subject  matter  ; more 
attention  should  be  paid  in  Modern  Languages  to 
•colloquial  phrases  and  to  pronunciation,  and  the 
.programmes  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  should  be 
modified,  the  present  course  in  the  latter  being  quite 
uninteresting.  In  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior 


Grades  Botany  should  be  added,  and  the  number  of 
marks  should  be  600  for  it.  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Chemistry.  In  the  Junior  Grade  the  Arithmetic  should 
embrace  the  Middle  Grade  course  with  the  exception  of 
cube  root,  and  thequestions  should  be  such  as  are  useful 
in  practical  life  and  not  merely  catchy ; the  Algebra 
should  include  square  root  and  quadratic  equations 
of  one  unknown  quantity  and  of  two  unknown 
quantities,  provided  one  of  the  equations  is  of  the 
first  degree : the  programme  in  Physics  should  be 
completely  remodelled  and  arranged  so  as  to  enable 
students  to  present  themselves  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Examinations  : and  there  should  be  a much  more 
extended  course  in  Chemistry.  In  the  Middle  Grade 
quadratic  equations  involving  two  unknown  quan- 
tities and  problems,  solvable  as  such,  should  he  added 
to  the  course  in  Algebra,  as  also  ratio  and  pro- 
portion which  are  essential ; and  there  should  be 
more  extended  courses  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  In  the  Senior  Grade,  Book  XI.  of 
Euclid  should  be  prescribed,  and  in  Algebra  an 
extended  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  quadratic 
equations  should  be  required.  The  examiners  should 
be  selected  only  from  those  who  have  had  at  least 
two  years’ experience  in  teaching  their  subjects, and  the 
name  of  each  examiner  should  be  printed  over  the 
special  questions  set  by  him.  There  should  be 
assistant  examiners  selected  from  Intermediate 
teachers  to  correct  the  pass  papers.  The  superin- 
tendents should  also  be  selected  from  the  teachei-3. 
On  the  teacher  himself  the  success  of  the  system 
mainly  depends,  but  he  is  the  most  unsatisfactory 
part  of  it,  as  being  poorly  remunerated  he  is  in- 
experienced and  untrained.  To  remedy  this— (1) 
no  Results  Fees  should  be  paid  to  any  teacher  unless 
he  produces  a certificate  of  fitness  for  his  position ; 
(2)  all  teachers  should  attend  lectures  on  Pedagogy 
and  Psychology ; (3)  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
hold  yearly  meetings  ; (4)  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  Results  Fees  are  paid  to  assistant  teachers ; and  (5) 
a lending  library  and  reading  room  should  be  estab- 
lished for  their  use.  In  the  examinations  there 
should  be  a Classical  Course  and  a Commercial  Course. 


Doyle,  C F„ 


Charles  F.  Doyle,  m.a.,  Examiner  in  Greek  and  ■ Latin  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
(p.  116.) 


The  system  has  been  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  educa- 
tion by  awakening  the  interest  of  students,  and  the 
substantial  prizes  awarded  have  made  that  interest 
abiding.  The  effect  on  the  schools  has  been  on  the 
whole  satisfactory ; but  there  is  a blemish  for  which 
the  schools,  and  not  the  system,  are  responsible,  namely, 
the  tendency  to  make  the  examinations  not  a means, 
but  an  end.  Is  doubtful  of  the  advantage  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  as  the  exhibitioners  are  too 
young  for  competitive  examination.  An  annual  in- 
spection of  schools  would  be  desirable,  and  the  in- 
spectors should  inquire  more  into  the  methods  of 
teaching  than  the  preparedness  of  the  pupils.  On 
this  report,  as  well  as  on  the  successes  of  the  candidates, 


should  depend  the  granting  or  withholding  of  Results 
fees.  Rule  32a  (b)  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
necessitate  the  obtaining  of  20  per  cent,  in  Grammar 
and  Prose  Composition  separately,  and  in  unprescribed 
translation,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
Prose  Composition,  in  order  to  entitle  the  student  to  a 
pass  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  of  the  languages  named. 
Considers  that  separate  medals  should  be  given  quite 
irrespectively  of  their  going  to  the  same  or  different 
students,  as  £i  money  prizes  are  not  an  appropriate 
substitute.  In  addition  to  the  “ Translation  at  sight” 
now  set  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  for  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades,  further  books  should  be  mentioned 
from  which  passages  for  translation  might  be  taken. 
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Very  Rev.  James  Doyle,  President,  St.  Kieran’s  College,  Kilkenny.  section  b. 

(p-  117.)  gsSSto 

The  system  has  immensely  improved  education,  but  tion  be  adopted  a student  who,  on  the  first  trial,  only  Queries^ 
it  has  defects  which  require  amendment.  Special  text-  retains  an  exhibition,  but  on  the  second  trial  tains  Doylei  Very 
books  should  be  named  for  Grammar,  Geography,  and  a new  exhibition,  should  receive  for  the  new  one  only  Rev.  J. 
History  in  English  in  all  grades.  Those  only  who  the  difference  between  the  retained  exhibition  and 
have  studied  under  the  system  should  be  appointed  the  new  one.  The  small  increased  outlay  on  this 
examiners,  and  superintendents  should  be  selected  point  could  be  met  by  the  reduction  of  the  Senior 
from  those  engaged  in  teaching  Intermediate  students.  Grade  prizes  to  £40.  Exhibitions  should  be  given  in 
The  over-age  limit  should  be  extended  to  two  years.  Middle  Grade  to  one  in  every  seven,  and  in  Senior 
Students  in  all  grades,  except  Preparatory,  should  be  Grade  to  one  in  every  five,  who  pass.  Special  prizes 
allowed  to  compete  twice  in  the  same  grade,  provided  should  be  given  for  distinguished  answering  in 
they  are  within  the  proper  age  limit.  If  this  sugges-  Mathematics. 

Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(p.  118.) 

The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  either  abolished  scribed  limit  of  age,  should  be  allowed  to  withhold  Great 

or  made  non-competitive,  and  have  no  exhibitions,  himself  a year  from  examination.  Theory  of  Music  Brltain’ani/ 
The  Results  Fees  in  the  other  grades  should  be  in-  should  be  a subject  in  all  the  grades,  and  Botany 
creased  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  the  first  should  be  added  for  boys.  The  prescribed  authors  m all  Irish  Branch. 
«rade.  Examiners  should  have  practical  teaching  languages  should  be  shortened.  Periods  of  English 
experience  of  pupils  of  same  age  as  those  they  are  to  History  later  than  1603  should  be  set  in  the  Junior 
examine.  There  should  be  at  least  two  examiners  in  Grade.  The  courses  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
each  subject,  and  at  least  one-half  the  examiners  in  and  Botany  in  each  grade  should  be  joined  together 
any  one  subject  should  have  examined  in  the  previous  into  a course  of  Elementary  Science,  with  marks 
year.  There  should  also  be  a permanent  Board  of  1,500.  Mechanics  should  be  added  to  the  Senior 
Examiners,  consisting  of  experienced  examiners,  to  Grade  subjects,  and  students  should  be  allowed  to 
revise  the  examination  papers.  In  Modern  Lan-  take  the  Commercial  Course  without  having  pre- 
guages  some  form  of  oral,  and  in  Natural  and  Experi-  viously  taken  it  in  the  Junior  or  Middle  Grade, 
mental  Science  and  Theory  of  Music,  some  form  of  In  the  Senior  Grade  a system  of  groups  of  subjects 
practical  examination  is  desirable.  No  student  under  might  be  institutedin  addition  to  the  presentsystem : 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  eligible  for  examina-  (l)  Classics,  (2)  Mathematics,  (3)  Modern  Languages, 
tion.  Students  should  be  allowed  to  compete  twice  (4)  Natural  Science,  and  English  might  be  com- 
in  each  grade.  Lists  of  passes,  exhibitions,  prizes,  pulsory  for  all  students.  A student  could  then  choose 
and  medals  should  be  published  simultaneously,  between  a general  course,  as  at  present,  and  any  of 
Exhibitions  and  money  prizes  should  be  applied  the  groups.  The  Board  should  keep  a register  of 
towards  furthering  the  education  of  successful  duly  qualified  teachers,  and  Results  Fees  should  be 
students.  Medals  should  be  given  for  Drawing  and  paid  only  to  schools  the  staffs  of  which  are  composed 
for  Natural  and  Experimental  Science,  and  if  a of  those  registered  teachers.  Inspectors  should  be 
student  qualified  a second  time  in  the  same  subject,  appointed  to  look  into  the  efficiency  of  school  build- 
the  fact  should  be  recorded  on  the  ftiedal  already  ings,  organization,  interior  economy,  and  to  conduct 
awarded.  Money  prizes,  as  awarded  for  Composi-  the  examinations,  &c.  They  should  be  graduates  of  a 
tion,  should  also  be  given  for  the  highest  marks  in  university,  have  spent  at  least  three  years  in  teaching 
Mathematics  and  Science.  The  present  proportion  in  an  Intermediate  school  of  good  standing,  and  be 
of  exhibitions  and  £50  prizes  in  Middle  and  Senior  of  established  reputation  as  authorities  on  the  theory 
Grades  is  inadequate.  A student  who  obtains  an  and  practice  of  education.  Centre  superintendents 
exhibition  while  still  more  than  a year  under  the  pre-  should  have  practical  experience  as  teachers. 

John  England,  m.a.,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(P.  120.)  ' 

The  system  has  many  advantages,  but,  on  the  schools  entirely  dependent  on  such  fees.  Suggests,  Emiifind,  J„ 
whole,  cannot  approve  of  it.  The  education  a student  instead  of  present  system,  that  an  annual  grant  be  MA- 
acquires  is  seldom  that  best  suited  to  his  future  life,  paid  to  each  school,  • dependent  on  the  number  of 
The  functions  of  the  master  are  greatly  hampered,  as  pupils,  regular  attendance,  efficient  teaching,  &c. 
he  has  no  control  over  the  text-books.  Studying  a Primary  and  Intermediate  schools  should  be  entirely 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an  examination  has  distinct.  Where  practicable,  every  school  should  be 
au  injurious  effect  on  the  student’s  mind.  Payment  under  the  management  of  a local  Board,  which  would 
by  results  is  unsatisfactory.  People  of  means  who  appoint  the  masters  and  have  all  outlay  subject  to  its 
wish  to  give  their  sons  a higher  education,  but  can-  approval.  Religious  orders  might  form  the  Board 
not  aspire  to  a university,  find  local  day  schools  of  from  their  own  members.  The  general  education  or  a 
inestimable  advantage.  To  such  schools  the  system  school  should  be  under  the  head  master’s  control,  but 
of  Results  Fees  is  of  little  use.  A small  endowment  sanctioned  by  the  local  Board.  The  system  of  prizes 
would  render  them  more  efficient.  Some  large  schools,  and  exhibitions  should  be  abolished,  and  a certain 
having  means  independent  of  the  Intermediate  sum  allocated  to  each  school,  instead,  to  found  free 
Education  Board,  receive  fees  far  in  excess  of  small  places,  &c. 

Daniel  Farrelly,  Examiner  in  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  121.) 

The  system  has  worked  well  in  many  important  for  larger  schools  to  prey  upon  the  smaller ; (6)  the  Farrelly,  D. 
respects.  The  main  defects  seem  to  be— (l)  the  system  is  rather  much  confined  to  the  wealthier 
memory  of  the  pupils  is,  as  a rule,  largely  over-  districts ; (7)  the  questions  set  for  the  examinations 
burdened  • (2)  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  re-  have  helped  to  develop  excessive  rote  learning.  To 
laxation  ; ’ (3)  chemistry  .and  Natural  Philosophy  remedy  these  defects  suggests  the  modification  of  tho 
are  not  as  judiciously  distributed  for  the  grades  as  programmes;  the  introduction  of  Chemistry  and 
they  mi  "lit' be  ; (4)  as  now  framed  the  Commercial  Natural  Philosophy  into  the  Preparatory  Grade ; the 
Course  is  siq  erfluous  • (5)  Results  Fees  offer  facilities  abolition  or  modification  of  the  Commercial  Course ; the 
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SECTION  B. 

Digest  of 
Au  swore  to 
Queries. 


-'ntroduction  of  rules  to  ensure  the  payment  of  Results 
Fees  to  the  actual  teachers.  Considers  the  written 
examination  system  the  most  fair  and  adequate  for 
all  purposes.  The  percentage  for  a pass  in  Grammar 
and  Prose  Composition  should  lie  raised  to  25,  and 
the  special  provision,  for  the  reduction  of  marks  should 
include  English,  and  the  percentage  should  be  raised  to 
40  per  cent,  to  obtain  a pass  with  honours.  The  Results 
Lists  should  contain  separate  tables  for  boys’  and 
girls'  schools,  giving  the  schools  in  alphabetical  order, 


and  the.  proportion  per  cent,  of  passes.  The  publica- 
tion of  passes,  exliibiticners,  prize  winners,  <tc.,  together 
was  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  system.  The 
Preparatory  Grade  exhibitions  should  be  made  tenable 
for  two  years ; this  might  be  effected  by  reducing  the 
Senior  Grade  prize  to  £40.  The  Results  Fees  for  a 
pass  should  be  3s.,  4s.,  5s.  6 cl.,  and  7s.  in  the  respective 
grades.  Submits  new  tables  and  marks  for  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  four  grades. 


Miss  A.  J.  Ffot.liott,  Head  Mistress,  Clarinda  School,  Kingstown. 


(p- 

The  system  is  very  good,  but  the  questions  set  bj' 
examiners  are  too  difficult,  especially  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  propor- 
tion of  unseen  translation  and  the  marks  assigned  to 
it  should  be  increased.  In  the  Junior  Grade  the 
papers  in  Arithmetic  are  much  too  difficult.  A cer- 


28.) 

tificate  should  be  given  for  passing  in  English.  In 
the  Senior  Grade  greater  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  special  study  of  particular  subjects.  The 
same  examiner  should  set  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  papers  in  all  grades.  An  examination  in 
Needlework  should  be  held  in  all  grades. 


William  Field,  m.p. 
(p.  128.) 


The  system  has  been  worked  on  an  unsound  basis, 
and  has  driven  children  abroad  for  education.  By 
giving  a limited  literary  education  to  those  for  whom 
elementary  and  technical  education  would  be  more 
suitable,  it  has  increased  the  number  engaged  in  non- 
productive employments.  Children  who  are  not 
brilliant  are  neglected  and  not  examined,  but  all 
children  should  be  examined.  The  system  of  piece- 
meal education  and  cramming  with  a view  to  profit 
does  not  lead  to  true  education.  The  entire  scheme 
of  examination  should  be  reformed.  The  teachers 
should  hold  certificates  of  competency  as  the  result  of 
examination,  and  no  school  should  be  recognised 
which  has  not  a capable  staff  and  adequate  appliances. 


In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  there  should 
be  a system  of  inspection  on  which  the  amount  of 
fees  paid  would  depend.  In  the  Commercial  Course 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  fluency  in 
speaking,  as  well  as  writing,  foreign  languages.  The 
Results  Fees  system  should  be  carefully  considered 
so  as  to  minimise  its  evils.  In  all  the  grades  French, 
and  German  should  have  the  same  marks  as  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  Music  should  be 
a subject  for  girls ; and  the  scientific  and  mathema- 
tical portions  of  the  programme  should  receive  greater 
marks  and  rewards.  The  Board  should  be  strengthened 
by  County  Council  nominations. 


Thomas  A.  Finch,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Educational  Institution,  Dundalk, 
(p.  129.)  . 


The  system  has  given  a much-needed  stimulus  to 
secondary  education,  but  the  persistent  under-marking 
of  Science  subjects  has  caused  them  to  be  neglected, 
and  the  examination  in  them  has  favoured  the  cram- 
mer more  than  the  educator.  The  appointment  of 
practical  teachers  as  inspectors  to  report  on  the 
suitability  of  school  buildings,  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  particularly  in  Modern  Languages  and 
Experimental  Science,  and  the  discipline  and  order 
maintained,  would  do  much  to  counteract  the  evils  of 
the  system.  On  their  report  and  the  examination 
combined  should  depend  the  grant  paid  to  each  school. 
Examination  papers  should  be  revised  so  as  to  eliminate 
questions  which  favour  cramming  or  those  unsuited 
lo  the  age  and  ability  of  the  students.  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry  should  be  added  to  the 
Preparatory  Grade  and  marked  500  each  ; Arithmetic, 
Euclid,  and  Algebra  should  have  800  each.  In  the 
Junior  Grade  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry 
should  be  increased  to  700  each,  Arithmetic  to  600, 
Euclid  and  Algebra  to  800  each.  The  Mathematical 
papei-s  in  this  grade  are  too  long.  In  the  Middle 
Grade  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  should  be 
increased  to  1,000  each.  Arithmetic  to  700,  and 
Euclid  and  Algebra  to  800  each.  In  the  Senior 
Grade  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  should  be 


increased  to  1 ,000  each,  Euclid  to  600,  and  Elementary 
Mechanics  should  be  added,  with  400  marks.  A 
practical  examination  in  the  Experimental  Sciences 
might  be  held  in  this  grade.  Suggests  dictation  in 
Modern  Languages,  ami  if  possible  an  oral  examination 
by  the  inspectors.  Should  the  marks  assigned  to 
Science  be  increased,  the  maximum  marks  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  might  be  6,000  ; in  Junior,  6,000  ; 
Middle,  6,500  ; and  Senior,  7,000.  The  rule  separat- 
ing boys  and  girls  during  examination  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Considers  that  Rule  41  (a)  providing 
that  students  must  have  previously  passed  the  Junior 
and  Middle  Commercial  Course  in  order  to  pass  the 
Senior  Commercial  Course,  is  unnecessary  and  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  Commercial  education.  The  payment 
of  exhibitions  in  the  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  Middle 
Grades  to  the  successful  students  themselves  is  a 
grave  mistake,  and  should  be  discontinued.  A gold 
medal  should  be  given  for  the  best  answering  in  each 
grade  in  Experimental  Science.  The  Senior  Grade 
Mathematics  should  test  the  originality  of  the  student ; 
the  students  are  too  young  to  profit  from  specialization 
in  this  grade.  Greater  care  might  be  exercised  in  the 
appointing  of  centre  superintendents;  where  possible 
assistant  Intermediate  school  teachers  would  be  best. 
The  examiners  should  be  practical  teachers. 


FitzGerald, 
Prof.  G.  F„ 


Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  f.t.c.d. 


(p. 

Has  in  many  important  respects  improved  the 
schools,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a wrong 
ideal  of  education,  and  so  discouraged  attention  to 
methods  of  teaching  that  very  bad  methods  are  in  use, 
notably  in  the  teaching  of  Science.  The  competitive 
characterof  theexaminationshasencouraged  work  from 
wrong  motives,  viz.  : — the  desire  for  glory  and  gain  ; 


131.) 

the  use  of  merely  written  examinations  has  had  a dis- 
astrous effect  on  Science, Music, and  Modern  T.iangu  ges; 
the  small  value  attached  to  Science  has  practically 
driven  it  from  the  schools;  the  small  importance 
attached  to  the  Commercial  side  has  resulted  in  its 
neglect,  while  the  forcing  of  schools  into  the  same 
grooves  has  destroyed  variety  .and  produced  inertness 
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The  grants  to  schools  should  depend  on  the  reports  of  equipment  grants  to  encourage  such  subjectsas  Science,  section  b. 
inspectors  as  well  as  on  the  results  of  examinations.  The  course  should  consist  of  two  grades  only,  each  Digest  of 
The  inspectors  should  be  persons  of  recognised  social  grade  having  a pass  and  honour  part  for  examination 
position  aud  authorities  of  eminence,  who  might  be  in  different  years.  The  Pass  Results  should  be  pub-  — 

found  among  the'headmasters  and  headmistresses  of  lished  alphabetically  without  marks,,  the  Honour 
wood  schools,  and  they  should  be  paid  salaries  at  least  Results  according  to  the  marks.  In  eacn  of  the  grades 
of  £1,500  to  £2,000  per  annum.  They  should  report  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany  should  be 
on  school  buildings  and  their  equipment,  playgrounds,  joined  into  one  course  in  General  Elementary  Science, 
sanitary  arrangements,  Ac.,  and  they  or  some  of  them  with  2,400  marks,  and  more  \ importance  should  be 
should  report  on  methods  of  teaching,  hours  of  study,  attached  to  the  Commercial  Course,  l'he  courses  for 
Ac.  There  should  also  be  expert  reports  on  special  girls  should  be  the  same  as  for  boys.  The  Honour 
matters  when  necessary,  and  an  appeal  to  visitors  Examinations,  to  which  should  only  be  admitted  those 
appointed  by  the  Board.  Recommends  the  intro-  who  had  passed  die  previous  Pass  Examination,  might 
duction  of  oral  and  practical  examinations  for  the  be  by  written  papers.  The  exhibitions,  prizes,  Ac.,  in 
purpose  of  testing  students  in  Science,  Modern  the  Commercial  Course  should  be  equal  in  number 
Languages,  and  Music  in  pass  examinations;  the  and  value  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  course.  Science 
separation  of  pass  and  honour  papers,  which  would  should  be  put  on  an  equality  with  Classics,  Mat’.ieiua- 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  system  to  a larger  number  tics,  English,  and  Modern  Languages  as  regards  gold 
•of  children  than  at  present;  aud  the  making  of  medals. 

Maurice  F.  FitzGerald,  b.a.,  Professor  of  Engineering,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

(p.  132.) 

The  Board  should  have  power  to  give  money  to  Course  possesses  but  a mere  superficial  resemblance  to  FitzGerald, 
schools  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  purchase  of  what  is  commercially  known  by  the  same  name, 
specimens  or  apparatus,  and  to  hold  examinations  or  Money  prizes  should  be  cut  down  about  one-ha  r,  and 
inspections  of  schools  or  classes  in  such  subjects  as  exhibitions  in  schools  established  in  their  place, 
appear  unsuited  for  test  by  the  present  examination  Money  prizes  are  most  appreciated  at  the  moment  ot 
svstem.  The  rule  that  examinations  should  be  in  winning,  but  books,  watches,  Ac.,  are  more  highly 
writing  only  should  be  ab  dished.  Music  should  not  be  valued  afterwards.  A certificate,  well  framed,  would 
confined  to  girls  only.  The  utmost  elasticity  in  methods  be  a good  form  of  minor  prize.  F or  languages,  in 
of  teaching  should  be  allowed.  Object  Drawing,  with  which  oral  Instruction  has  not  been  given,  the  marks 
the  aid  of  proper  measuring  and  other  mathematical  should  be  reduced  at  least  one-third,  lhe  marks  in 
instruments,  should  not  be  excluded,  but  should  be  Drawing  should  depend  on  inspection  so  far  as  Results 
•expressly  included  in  the  course.  The  absence  of  Fees  or  grants  in  aid  depend.  In  the  benior  Grade 
separate  honour  papers,  in  Senior  Grade  especially,  students  should  be  allowed  to  specialize ; Drawing 
leads  to  unsatisfactory  results  in  mathematical  sub-  might  be  divided  into  two  branches ; Languages  (ex- 
jects.  Mechanics  should  not  be  so  absolutely  omitted  cept  English)  rank  too  high  in  marks,  aud  the  amal- 
from  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grade  courses.  Under-  gamation  of  Algebra  and  Arithmetic  is  totally  wrong, 
stands  that  the  Book-keeping  in  the  Commercial  The  iimit  of  age  in  the  Senior  Grade  is  too  high. 

Richard  FitzGerald,  Chairman,  Midleton  Town  Commissioners. 

(p.  135.) 

The  payments  to  manage  is  of  schools  should  be  should  have  a gold  medal,  and  silver  medals  should  be  FitzGerald, 
partly  on  the  results  of  written  examinations  and  given  lor  Science  and  Drawing.  Scientific  subjects 
partly  on  the  results  of  inspection,  the  inspectors  should  be  encouraged.  The  special  provision  for  the 
to  report  on  the  general  working  of  schools,  Ac.  reduction  of  marks  needs  revision.  An  independent 
Suggests  a minimum  and  maximum  capitation  grant,  examination  of  papers  should  be  permissible  to 
to  vary  with  the  inspector’s  report,  as  to  the  general  teachers  and  others  on  payment  of  a small  fee.  The 
efficiency  of  the  school.  The  Senior  Grade  should  be  rule  compelling  the  holder  of  an  exhibition  to  pass  to 
abolished.  A student  twelve  years  of  age  on  the  1st  a higher  grade  each  year  seems  a hardship.  Were  the 
June  immediately  preceding  the  examinations  should  Senior  Grade  abolished  the  Results  Fees  for  the  other 
be  allowed  to  compete.  A student  who  has  gained  an  grades  should  be  respectively — 4s.,  5s.,  and  Gs.  per 
exhibition  should  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  same  100  marks.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
grade  in  which  he  got  his  exhibition.  Should  he  Plane  Geometrical  Drawing  should  be  introduced  in 
obtain  marks  entitling  him  to  a second  exhibition,  the  the  Preparatory  Grade,  with  500  marks  each.  Celtic  in 
value  of  it  might  be  reduced  one-half.  The  fees  now  all  the  grades  should  get  700  marks.  In  Junior  and 
payable  for  age  certificates,  Ac.,  should  be  abolished,  Middle  Grades  Arithmetic  should  have  600  maiks  , 
and  the  certificates  furnished  without  cost  to  students.  Book-keeping,  400  ; Shorthand,  400  ; Natural  Philo- 
Shorthand  mightbesubstituted  for  Algebra  in  the  Com-  sophy  and  Chemistry,  600  each.  The  plan  of  the 
mereial  Course.  The  results  should  be  communicated  Euclid  papers  is  very  faulty.  An  excessive  amount  of 
privately  to  those  concerned,  or  the  pass  and  honours  Poetry  is  prescribed,  and  Algebra  aud  Arithmetic  are 
lists  appear  together  aud  at  an  earlier  time  of  the  year,  too  difficult.  Examination  papers,  before  being 
The  £50  prizes  in  the  Senior  Grade  should  be  reduced  printed,  should  be  carefully  revised  by  a competent 
in  value.  The  student  heading  the  Preparatory  Grade  authority. 

Henry  M.  FitzGibbon,  m.a.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  137.) 

There  should  be  twodistinct  courses— (1)  the  ordinary  fass  0l’  honour  in  Music  should  not  be  given  unless  FitzGibbon 
Pass  Course  ; (2)  an  Honour  Course,  which  would  in-  the  practical  portion  is  passed.  Save  in  the  i reparaiory 
elude  the  ordinary  course,  additional  matter,  and  be  Grade,  Zoology,  Physiology,  aud  Geology  should  all  be 
of  a much  more  searching  nature.  In  the  programme  included  for  boys  and  girls.  Lie  marks  s ion  e 
of  examinations  no  particular  editions  of  standard  arranged  so  that  any  two  of  such  subjee  s s iou 
works  should  be  specified,  save  perhaps,  occasionally,  count  at  least  as  much  as  either  Latin  or  ree  . 

in  the  case  of  text-books  by  well-known  scholars.  Examiners  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  ana 

Instrumental  Music  (practical  and  theoretical)  and  should  be  persons  of  well-known  literary  or  e uca- 

Botany  should  be  included  in  the  boys’  course.  A tional  status.  Their  appointment  should,  be  for  a 
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Section  b.  term  of  years,  say  seven  or  ten.  There  should  be  for  Middle,  and  900  in  the  Senior  Grade.  Some  system 

Digest  of  each  subject  in  all  grades  a Chief  Examiner,  the  rest  of  periodical  inspection  of  schools  is  essential,  and  the 

Queries.8  tlT  being  Assistant  Examiners.  If  the  present  system  Results  Fees  should  depend,  to  a great  extent,  on  the 

— be  retained,  the  examiners  should  not  be  selected  inspectors’  report  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  schools, 

so  long  before  the  examinations,  nor  should  the  including  adequacy  of  appliances  and  efficiency  of 

questions  be  decided  upon  so  soon.  Latin  aud  Greek  masters,  and  not  only  on  the  answering  of  pupils.  A 

should  be  reduced  to  700  and  800  marks  respectively  portion  of  the  examination  in  all  grades  should  be 

in  the  first  two  grades  ; to  800  and  900  in  the  Middle  ; viva  voce,  if  possible  in  the  pass,  and  certainly  in  the 

and  to  800  and  1,000  in  the  Senior.  Celtic  should  be  honour  course.  In  Music  and  Modern  Languages 

reduced  by  100  marks  in  each  of  the  grades.  French  this  is  absolutely  essential, 

and  German  should  be  assigned  800  marks  each  in  the 

Professor  Stephen  Fitzpatrick,  Examiner  in  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board. 

(p.  138.) 

Fitzpatrick,  The  system  has  been  the  means  of  spreading  a vast  teachers  selected,  not  because  they  are  scholars,  but 

ofensor  . amount  of  useful  knowledge ; but  looked  at  from  the  because  they  are  teachers,  and  purpose  continuing  so. 

true  educational  standpoint,  it  has  been  a false  system.  With  present  funds  this  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal 
It  pays  for  knowledge  acquired,  but  disregards  how  it  of  large  prizes  from  the  pupils,  which  would  be  a 
has  been  imparted.  Memory  alone  is  cultivated,  with  proper  step.  The  reduction  in  the  prizes  would  he 

but  little  regard  to  self-reliance,  application,  and  love  well  compensated  for  by  the  improvement  in  the 

of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  True  education  knows  quality  of  the  education.  Such  a system  would  lead 

not  hurry,  yet  hurry  is  the  great  feature  of  the  system,  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  essential  subjects  rather 
Inspection  should  be  the  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  than  a scattered  knowledge.  Subjects  of  practical 
schools  rather  than  the  answering  of  the  pupils,  and  importance  should  be  compulsory.  The  subject  of 
the  payments  should  depend  partly  on  the  reports  on  intellectual  reading  and  practical  commercial  subjects 
the  schools,  and  partly  on  the  answering  of  the  pupils,  woidd  receive  adequate  attention.  A further  benefit 
The  payments  should  be  liberal,  so  as  to  secure  good  would  be  the  reduction  of  school  fees  which  would  be 
teachers,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  have  well-trained  certain  to  follow. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Fogarty,  Manager,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Rathmines. 

(p.  139.) 

RoyaTyiVory  (^or  views  on  the  general  working  of  the  Act  see  statement  of  Rev.  L.  Healy  and  others.) 

The  system  is  on  the  whole  popular,  and  it  is  qualified  by  age  should  be  allowed  to  compete  a 

efficient,  but  the  examinations  have  the  defects  of  second  time  in  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade,  even 

all  competitive  examinations.  A small  amount  of  though  he  has  passed  already  in  such  Grade.  ’ Rule 

inspection  with  regard  to  pronunciation  of  modern  33  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  the  reduc- 

languages  and  equipments  for  Science  might  prove  tion  of  marks  in  the  case  of  a student  who  has 

advantageous,  but  this  should  not  be  restrictive  but  obtained  20  per  cent,  in  Grammar  and  Composition, 

rather  supplemental  to  the  present  competition.  but  whose  total  does  not  exceed  the  honour  mark 

Oral  examinations  in  which  universal  confidence  limit  of  50  per  cent.  If  the  system  is  intended  to 

could  be  placed  seem  utterly  impossible.  The  pro-  help  boys  who  intend  to  compete  for  Government 

gramme  seems  to  restrict  to  subjects  which  are  a appointments  an  optional  Scientific  or  Mathemati- 

preparation  for  professions  and  university,  but  it  cal  subject  should  be  given  instead  ol  one  of  the 

would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  meet  the  larger  de-  languages  prescribed  in  Rule  36  (B.).  It  should 

“and  for  secondary  education  as  a preparation  not  be  necessary  to  pass  in  a foreign  language  in 

for  Commercial  and  Civil  Service  careers,  to  have  a order  to  pass  in  the  Commercial  course  of  any 

Commercial  Course  running  conjointly  with  and  on  Grade.  The  official  lists  of  passes  prizes,  &c.,  should 

the  same  footing  as  the  present  course.  Suggests : be  published  together.  The  Preparatory  Grade  ex- 

(1)  The  holding  of  the  examinations  about  the  end  of  hibitions  should  be  reduced  to  £10,  and  the  Senior 

June;  (2.)  that  the  literary  authors  should  not  be  £50  prizes  to  £40,  the  number  of  exhibitions  being 

changed  so  much ; (3)  the  introduction  of  an,  increased  to  one  in  5 in  the  Senior,  and  to  one  in  7 

elementary  programme  in  Natural  Philosophy  into  passes  in  the  Middle  Grade.  Medals  should  be 

the  Preparatory  Grade;  (4.)  the  raising  of  the  given  to  the  boys  who  score  highest  in  Junior, 

marks  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  to  600  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  in  Natural  Science.  In 

in  Junior,  700  in  Middle,  and  900  in  Senior  Grade,  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  there  should  be  prizes 

with  a corresponding  increase  of  the  maximum  totals  between  the  exhibitions  and  £3  book  prizes.  Ex- 
in each  Grade;  (5.)  the  appointment  only  of  ex-  cellence  in  a Mathematical  subject  should  receive  a 

aminers  having  experience  in  teaching.  Over-age  similar  reward  to  excellence  in  Composition.  Tn 

pupils  for  two  years  should  be  eligible  for  examina-  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  pass  is  too  difficult  and 

tion  and  Results  Fees  should  be  paid  for  them,  as  the  English  programme  too  long.  The  examination 

well  as  for  boys  who  have  attended  two  different  papers,  especially  in  this  grade,  are  too  difficult,  and 

schools  in  proportion  to  the  time  at  each.  A boy  should  include  pass  questions,  marked  as  such. 

Most  Rev.  P.  Foley,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  others. 

(p.  141.) 

Foloy,  Most  The  system  has  been  the  source  of  greatly  in-  larger  schools,  but  it  has  not  conferred  the  same 
and  other?''  creased  mental  activity  amongst  pupils : this  has  benefit  even  proportionately  on  the  smaller  ones, 

led  to  a considerable  increase  and  improvement  in  especially  those  which  prepare  pupils  for  the  Middle 

the  knowledge  acquired.  On  the  other  hand  the  and  Senior  Grades.  Reforms,  to  remedy  these 

system  lias  put  too  great  a strain  upon  the  time  defects,  are  necessary.  In  Germany — which  has  the 

and  attention  of  candidates  for  exhibitions,  and  best  educated  people  in  the  world — such  a thing  as 

under  it  the  memory  has  been  overloaded  rather  than  competition  in  schools  is  unknown.  More  atten- 

the  intellect  developed.  Mathematics  has  gained  tion  should  be  given  to  Science,  and  Agriculture 

and  literature  suffered  most  under  the  system.  should  be  introduced.  The  programme  of  exami- 

Financially  the  system  has  been  a great  boon  to  the  nations  shall  be  modified  in  every  Grade,  to  allow 
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the  pupil  the  option  of  passing  and  securing  an  at  least  in  the  case  of  those  who  expect  to  pass  with  Section  b. 
exhibition  in  any  one  of  the  three  courses,  viz. : honours.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  exhibitions  DigestoT 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Commercial.  The  marks  should  be  reduced  to  £10  each,  and  be  tenable  for  Answers  to 
assigned  to  the  several  subjects  in  each  of  these  two  years.  The  limit  for  exhibitions  and  £50  prizes  Queri^_ 
courses  should  be  such  that,  in  awarding  exliibi-  should  be  one  in  every  seven,  eight,  ten,  and  twenty 
tions  account  will  be  taken  only  of  such  subjects  as  in  the  Senior,  Middle,  Junior,  and  Preparatory 
specifically  belong  to  a particular  course.  The  Grades,  respectively.  The  Results  Pees  for  the 
elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  Junior  and  Preparatory  Grades  should  be  2s.  and 

should  be  added  to  the  first  grade.  Provision  5s.,  respectively,  instead  of  3s.  and  4s.,  as  at  pre- 

should be  made  for  oral  examination  in  such  sub-  sent, 
jects  as  French,  Natural  History,  and  Chemistry, 

Rev.  R.  J.  Ford,  b.d.,  Manager,  Rev.  R.  J.  Ford’s  Classes,  Castlerea. 

(p.  143.) 

On  the  whole  the  system  is  very  good.  The  system  of  inspection  would  be  the  only  way  of  reme-  Ford, Rev. R.J., 

examiners  should  be  only  those  experienced  in  dying  this  evil  unless  managers  were  compelled  to  B-D- 

teaching.  The  Arithmetic  paper  for  the  Junior  send  forward  every  pupil  in  regular  attendance. 

Grade  this  year  was  too  difficult.  In  many  schools  The  examination  papers  should  arrive  in  the  centres 

the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  neglected.  Some  on  the  day  of  the  examination  and  not  before  it. 

Miss  H.  Frazer,  b.a.,  Manager,  and  Miss  A.  K.  Frazer,  The  Misses  Frazer’s  School,  Dalkey. 

(p.  143.) 

General  views  on  the  system  coincide  with  those  pass  to  honours  (Rule  78)  the  full  rates  for  Results  Frazer,  Miss, 

of  the  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses.  Fees  for  honours  should  be  paid.  To  pass  the  Frazer  Miss  K 

If  Preparatory  Grade  not  abolished,  the  marks  for  examination  generally  in  all  the  grades  girls  should  razer’  ISS 

Drawing  should  be  raised  to  400.  Italian  should  pass  in  four  subjects,  including  English.  The  maxi- 

be  omitted,  and  Natural  Science,  Needlework  (for  mum  marks  for  Greek  and  Latin  together,  in  all 

Girls),  and  Theory  of  Music  introduced.  The  value  grades,  should  not  amount  to  more  than  the  marks 

of  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  to  £10,  and  the  for  Arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  Algebra  together.  The 
first  and  second  class  prizes  should  be  £2  and  £1.  examination  papers,  which  should  be  simple,  espe- 
The  age  for  entrance  should  be  raised  by  one  year,  cially  in  Arithmetic,  should  not  exceed,  for  Prepara- 
and  only  one  year  allowed  for  Junior.  The  marks  tory,  two  hours,  and  for  Junior  2J-  hours.  In  the 
gained  by  students  should  be  given  to  them  uncon-  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  Needlework  should  be 
ditionally,  and  in  the  event  of  a pupil  rising  from  introduced  for  Girls. 

Rev.  James  J.  Fullam,  President,  St.  Mel’s  College,  Longford,  and  others. 

(v.  144.) 

The  system  has  done  much  good  and  has  vastly  The  Pass,  Exhibition,  and  Prize  Lists  should  be  Fullam,  Rev. 
improved  the  standard  of  education,  but  it  might  published  simultaneously,  and  not  later  than  the 
have  done  more  for  the  Commercial  classes.  The  1st  September  in  each  year.  Preparatox-y  Grade 
appointment  of  inspectors  would  be  undesir-  Exhibitions  should  be  tenable  for  two  years.  In 
able  and  unnecessarily  expensive.  The  exami-  the  first  two  grades  the  number  of  Exhibitions 

nations  should  continue  to  be  altogether  writ-  should  not  exceed  one  in  ten,  and  in  the  Middle  and 

ten.  Students  should  be  eligible  for  examination  Senior  Grades  one  in  seven  boys.  The  marks  neces- 

in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grade  from  the  age  of  15  sary  to  retain  an  exhibition  in  the  Senior  Grade 

and  16 — two  years  less  than  at  present.  The  cost  should  be  reduced  to  1,200.  Results  Fees  in  the 

of  the  Intermediate  stamp  should  be  reduced  to  Is.  first  two  grades  should  be  4s.  and  5s.,  respectively, 
or  6d.  Suggest  that  the  percentage  of  marks,  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  prescribed  text3 
mentioned  in  the  special  provision  for  the  reduction  should  be  part  of  the  Junior  books, 
of  marks,  should  be  reduced  from  35  to  30  per  cent. 

W.  A.  Fullerton,  b.a.,  Principal,  Grammar  School,  Ballymena,  and  others. 

(p.  145.) 

The  system  has  worked  very  well,  and  been  medal  should  be  given  for  Natural  Philosophy  and  Fullerton,  w. 
very  beneficial  to  education.  It  has  led  to  Chemistry  taken  together.  Rule  68,  as  to  the  lin<1 

the  establishment  of  high-class  provincial  retention  of  exhibitions,  should  be  changed  so  as 
schools  under  earnest  teachers,  and  has  en-  to  enable  a boy  in  his  second  year  to  obtain  a new 
abled  pupils  of  limited  means  to  pursue  exhibition,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  Results 
an  educational  career.  The  general  examine  Fees  for  him.  Results  Fees,  or  a portion  of  them,, 
tion  is  on  the  whole  a very  good  test.  It  is  the  might  also  be  paid  for  boys  entering  school  later 
most  important  feature  of  the  system,  and  any  than  November  1st.  The  totals  in  Preparatory, 
change  which  would  substitute  separate  school  ex-  Junior,  and  Middle  Grades,  put  a premium  on 
animations  would  be  very  injurious.  Periodical  classics,  and  are  unfair  to  boys  taking  Latin,  Eng- 
visitation  of  schools  by  some  high  officers — say  the  lish,  French,  Mathematics,  and  Drawing.  In 
Assistant  Commissioners — would  be  beneficial,  but  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  History,  the  Prepara- 
any  approach  to  the  National  system  of  inspection  tory  course  is  as  difficult  as  the  Junior,  and  should 
would  be  intolerable.  More  judgment  should  be  be  shortened,  or  text  books  prescribed.  In  all  the 
shown  in  the  selection  of  examiners,  some  of  whom  Grades  too  many  marks  are  assigned  to  the  essay 
at  present  are  above  their  work,  and  a list  should  in  English  Composition,  the  quality  of  which  in 
be  sent  to  schools  or  published  in  the  programme.  A the  answers  to  questions  should  be  considered  and 
change  admitting  over-age  pupils  without  restriction  marked.  Drawing  in  the  Preparatory  should  get 
to  examination  would  be  acceptable,  though  the  500  marks,  and  include  easy  Practical  Geometry; 
payment  of  Results  Fees  remained  unchanged.  The  in  the  Middle  the  course  in  Practical  Geometry 
courses  for  boys  in  the  different  grades  should  also  should  be  properly  defined,  Practical  Plane  Geome- 
be  the  courses  for  girls.  To  encourage  Science  a try  included,  the  course  in  Orthographical  Projection 
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narrowed,  and  Freehand  made  less  intricate ; and  in 
the  Senior  the  course  in  Projection  of  Solids,  Sur- 
faces and  Solids  should  be  less  extensive.  Euclid 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  include  one  well- 
known  exercise;  and  in  the  Junior  the  Propositions 
should  not  be  enumerated  ambiguously,  nor  should 
the  enumerations  be  so  varied.  Botany  and  Music 
should  be  open  to  boys  in  Junior,  Middle,  and 
Senior.  In  the  Junior  an  attempt  should  be  made 


to  revive  the  teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  by  increasing  the  marks  or  lowering  the 
standard ; in  the  Senior  the  marks  for  Natural  Philo- 
sophy should  be  raised  to  700.  In  the  Junior  and 
Middle  Grades  the  papers  in  Arithmetic  are  too 
difficult  ; a sufficient  number  of  simple  questions 
should  be  set  to  enable  a stupid,  hard-working  boy 
to  pass.  The  superintendents  should  be  selected 
exclusively  from  the  teachers. 


Gaelic  League, 
Committee  of. 


Gaelic  League,  Committee  of. 
(p.  141.) 


It  is  desirable  to  adopt  a system  of  oral  examina- 
tion for  all  modem  languages,  including  Irish,  in  all 
grades.  The  words  “ Irish  language  and  literature  ” 
should  replace  “ Celtic  language  and  literature  ” in 
all  the  grades.  The  marks  assigned  to  Irish  in  all  the 
Grades  should  be  fixed  at  1,000.  Irish  History 
should  be  placed  under  the  division  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage, instead  of  under  English.  The  maximum 
total  of  marks  should  be  so  fixed  that  if  Irish  is 
selected  by  a student  he  should  not  thereby  forfeit 


any  of  the  total  marks.  In  awarding  exhibitions 
account  should  not  be  taken  of  the  answering  of  a 
student  in  the  Commercial  part  of  any  language. 
One  text  book  should  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
Irish,  not  two  as  at  present.  In  the  Grammar 
Course  the  words  “ including  parsing  and  analysis  ” 
should  be  omitted  for  all  Grades.  Joyce’s  “ Names 
of  Places"  should  be  omitted  from  the  Senior 
Grade  Irish  course. 


Gallaber,  Miss 


Miss  Fannie  Gallaher,  Examiner  in  Domestic  Economy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
(p.  148.) 


The  system  has  been  a godsend  to  Ireland  in 
many  respects,  but  “ cram  ” is  the  inevitable  evil  of 
it.  A system  of  organised  inspection  might  lessen 
this  evil.  Schools  might  be  “ licensed  ” to  compete. 
Recommends  the  abolition  ef  the  Preparatory  Grade. 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  matter  of  marks,  should 
not  be  as  valuable  as  English.  Boys  should  be 
encouraged  to  study  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chem- 
istry; and  Music,  Drawing,  Botany,  and  Domestic 
Economy  (with  500  marks  each)  should  be  encouraged 
for  girls,  Domestic  Economy  being  made  compulsory 
for  them  in  all  grades,  and  a special  prize  awarded. 


Space  might  be  given  to  Irish  literature  m the 
English  course.  An  oral  test  in  the  case  of  modern 
languages  is  advisable.  The  system  of  marking 
might  be  simplified  with  advantage.  Suggests  a 
new  assignment  of  marks  for  all  the  Grades.  An 
examination  in  Dictation  (including  punctuation), 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  reading  would  be  desir- 
able. A “ general  knowledge  ” paper  should  wind 
up,  the  examinations  each  year,  and  an  artistic 
prize  be  awarded  for  the  best  paper  in  each  Grade. 
No  course  should  be  marked  out  for  this  examina- 
tion. 


i J.  R.  Galway,  b.a 


Galway,  Miss 
Galway,  Miss 


Manager,  and  Miss  L.  Galway,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Rosetta  Park,  Belfast, 
(p.  149.) 


The  result  of  the  system  has  been  the  formation 
of  a large  body  of  schools  not  previously  in  exist- 
ence, and  to  cause  education  to  be  much  more 
widespread.  The  great  defect  of  the  system  lies  in 
its  examining  merely  written  work.  Recommend 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade.  Have 
no  objection  to  the  substitution  of  a very  elemen- 
tary examination  in  its  stead,  but  consider  four- 
teen quite  time  enough  for  children  to  enter  for 
examination.  The  Senior  Grade  should  be  recon- 
stituted, and  girls  alllowed  to  specialize.  The 
marks  should  be  revised,  and  higher  marks  given 
to  the  Mathematical  group.  History  and  Geography 
might  be  made  special  subjects.  The  standard  of 
the  different  examination  papers  should  be  equa- 
lized. The  examination  hours  should  be  arranged 


so  that  the  pupils  should  not  have  six  hours  of  such 
severe  work  for  several  days  consecutively.  Examiners 
should  have  experience  in  teaching.  Science  ex- 
aminations should  be  made  practical.  The  num- 
ber of  exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  a special  prize  should 
be  given  for  each  separate  subject.  The 
present  system  of  awarding  Results  Fees  should 
be  abolished.  The  necessary  endowment  should  be 
given  to  schools  by  means  of  a system  of  inspec- 
tion. Inspectors  should  have  had  teaching  expe- 
rience. . In  English  less  poetry  should  be  given.  The 
Mathematical  papers  are  too  difficult  for  first  two 
grades.  Suggests  the  formation  of  a building  fund 
to  assist  in  providing  new  premises  and  improving 
old. 


Garnett,  E.,  Jr. 


Edward  Garnett,  Junior,  Head  Master,  Newtown  School,  Waterford. 


(p.  : 

The  system  encourages  the  pushing  forward  of 
clever  pupils  and  the  neglect  of  backward  ones, 
tends  to  undue  pressure  and  entails  a vast  tax  on 
memory  rather  than  thought.  Suggests  the  co- 
option of  two  or  more  experienced  schoolmasters 
as  Commissioners;  the  abolition  cf  Results  Fees  by 
examination ; and  the  appointment  of  highly  quali- 
fied inspectors,  on  whose  report  as  to  each  school — 
its  condition,  regulations,  discipline,  teaching,  &c.-the 
capitation  grant  to  be  substituted  for  Resvdts  Fees 
would  depend.  If  the  system  maintained,  all 
subjects  should  be  alike  for  boys  and  girls,  and  age 


50.) 

regulations  should  be  abolished,  except  as  to  the 
youngest  taking  any  course  and  the  oldest  in 
Senior.  “ Notice  of  intention  " should  not  be  cent 
until  five  weeks  before  the  examination.  Science 
should  be  added  to  the  Commercial  course  and  Ele- 
mentary Science  and  Music  to  the  Preparatory  Grade. 
All  exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be  awarded  for  the 
pupils’  further  education.  The  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  in  all  Grades  in  all  subjects  is  too  great. 
In  Drawing  in  all  the  Grades,  would  suggest  Mcdel 
and  Object  Work,  Crayon  and  Brush,  and  simple 
design. 


James  A.  Garvey,  m.a.,  Manager,  Eureka  College,  Limerick, 
(p.  151.) 

Proposes  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade.  The  Arithmetic  papers  are 
The  centre  superintendents  should  be  between  the  Grades, 
ages  of  twenty-eight  and  sixty,  to  avoid  extremes. 


too  difficult  in  all  the 
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J.  L T.  Getz,  b.-es-l.,  Member  of  Association  of  Intermediate  and  Univeiaity  Teachers,  Waterford.  Digest  of 
.(p.  151.)  ( Queries^ 

The  examinations,  in  order  to  be  beneficial  to  extracts  from  the  best  writers  were  prescribed  it  J.  L.  T., 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  ought  to  be  more  would  be  more  advantageous.  The  Preparatory 
practical  than  at  present.  The  programme  should  Grade  should  be  abolished,  or,  if  retained,  should 
contain  two  distinct  courses — the  Commercial  and  not  be  competitive ; hence  no  exhibitions  or  prizes 
the  University.  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  should  be  awarded,  and  the  Results  Fees  paid  should 
visit  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  inspect  the  be  calculated  more  according  to  the  marks  gained  on 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  form,  so  as  to  ensure  the  subject  in  general  than  on  a high  percentage 
sound  instruction.  An  oral  examination  should  be  on  special  subjects.  Examiners  should  only  be  men 
introduced,  and  made  compulsory,  the  examination  of  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and  familiar 
to  consist  of  Reading,  Dictation,  and  Conversation,  with  education  in  secondary  schools.  No  medal  or 
and  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  should  composition  prize  in  Modern  Languages  should  be 
be  allotted  to  this  oral  test.  No  student  should  be  awarded  to  a candidate  who  is  not  a natural  born 
adjudged  to  have  passed  in  French,  German,  Italian,  subject  of  the  Crown.  A percentage  of  Results 
Spanish  or  Celtic,  who  did  not  obtain  at  least  20  Fees  should  be  made  payable  only  to  the  person 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  oral  examina-  teaching  the  subject  for  which  the  fees  aro  paid, 
tion;  30  per  cent,  to  be  the  proportion  for  Centre  superintendents  should  only  be  appointed 
honours.  Does  not  approve  of  the  authors  gener-  when  engaged  in  Intermediate  Colleges  or  schools  as 
ally  prescribed  by  the  examiners.  If  some  good  head  or  assistant  masters. 

Alexander  Gibson,  Manager,  and  W.  F.  Trotter,  the  Academy,  Armagh. 

(P-  153.) 

Under  the  Act  the  cause  of  Education  has  been  importance  attached  to  them,  and  the  marks  aibnon,  a~  and 
promoted  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  courses  should  be  raised  to  equal  English.  Oral  ex-  Trotter 
are  not  too  hard,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  outcry  animations  to  a limited  extent  might  be  held, 
against  the  system  if  properly  worked  without  If  a boys’  Centre  nearer  of  access  boys 
cramming,  which  has  been  the  min  of  many.  A and  girls  might  be  examined  together.  Pre- 
pupil who  has  done  the  work  well  should  be  fit  for  paratory  students  might  be  allowed  two  years  ex- 

any  commercial  or  technical  employment.  Small  - animation.  The  English  is  too  difficult.  The  re- 
schools cannot  be  expected  to  teach  the  experimen-  suits  should  be  published  earlier, 

tal  sciences.  Modem  Languages  should  have  more 

Thomas  Gick,  mus.  d.,  Examiner  in  Theory  of  Music  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p . 153.) 

Suggests  the  reduction  of  Results  Fees  as  the  be  permanent,  and  there  should  not  be  less  than  Glek.T.,  mus.d 

present  high  rate  tends  to  the  neglect  of  pupils  with  two  examiners  in  each  subject.  There  seems  no 

less  ability  than  others.  The  scale  for  a pass  should  reason  why  Music  should  be  excluded  from  money 
be  Preparatory  Is.,  Junior  2s.,  Middle  3s.,  Senior  4s.,  prizes.  In  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  an  exer- 
and  for  Honours  50  per  cent,  additional  in  each  cise  should  be  given  in  counterpoint— in  the  Junior 
Grade.  The  frequent  change  of  examiners  is  the  Grade  of  two,  and  in  the  Middle  Grade  of  three 
weakest  point  in  the  system.  Examiners  should  parts  of  the  first  species.  This  arrangement  would 
have  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  in  the  subject  lead  by  progressive  steps  to  the  counterpoint  exer- 
in  which  they  examine.  Their  appointment  should  cise  in  four  parts  already  in  the  Senior  Grade. 

Miss  Annie  Gordon,  Manager,  Cozy  School,  Sandymount. 

(p.  154.) 

The  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  pass  is  too  might  have  a share  in  the  Results  Fees.  Considers  Gordo.,  Mi*sA- 
great,  especially  in  the  Junior  Grade,  thus  forcing,  .the  History  for  Preparatory  Grade  too  long;  and 
the  teachers  to  cram  the  clever  pupils  and  to  neglect  the  Junior  Grade  Arithmetic  not  sufficiently  prac- 
the  others.  Suggests  holding  the  examinations  tical.  Suggests  that  Drawing,  especially  for  girls, 
later  in  June ; and  also  that  successful  students  should  be  a separate  subject  from  Geometry. 


Arnold  Graves,  Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
(p.  155.) 


Though  the  Act  may  have  benefited  the  children 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  intended  for  the 
learned  professions,  it  has  actually  hindered  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country.  The  Com- 
mercial courses  have  failed  to  remedy  this  because, 
amongst  other  reasons,  the  prizes  offered  are  small 
compared  to  the  prizes  on  the  classical  side,  and 
because  the  Results  Fees  are  not  sufficient  to  induce 
local  authorities  and  others  to  establish  commercial, 
technical,  or  organised  science  schools.  Assistant 
teachers  should  have  some  conditional  claim  on  »he 
Results  Fees.  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  English 
can  be  tested  by  written  examination  alone,  but 
as  regards  other  subjects,  in  the  absence  of  viva 
voce  examination,  inspection  should  be  substituted 
for  paper  examination.  Inspectors  should  report  on 
the  school  staff,  time-table,  programme  of  studies, 


equipment,  and  accommodation,  etc.,  of  the  school,  Grav 
and  without  these  reports  no  school  should  be  subsi- 
dized by  the  State.  It  would-  be  desirable  for  the 
Board,  to  be  empowered  to  make  grants  for  building 
and  furnishing,  and  some  provision  should  also  be 
made  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  number  of 
exhibitions  offered  is  inordinately  great.  Before  pay- 
ing an  exhibition  to  any  candidate  the  parent 
should  be  required  to  make  a declaration  of  poverty, 
i.e.,  inability  to  pay  for  the  child’s  schooling  at  a 
Secondary  School.  This  might  effect  a large  saving 
which  might  be  utilized  towards  building,  etc. 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Drawing  should  be  added 
to  the  Commercial  course.  To  avoid  over-pressure 
school  programmes  and  time-tables  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  for  approval,  and  there  should 
be  no  publication  of  results. 
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Gray,  Uev.  T. 
T..  M.A.. 

Purser,  L., 
D.UTT.,  F.T.C.D. 


Rev.  Thomas  T.  Gray,  m.a.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  and  Louis  Purser,  d.litt.,  f.t.c.d. 
(p.  156.) 


The  Preparatory  Grade  exhibitions  should  be 
discontinued.  Students  in  the  Senior  Grade  should 
be  strongly  encouraged  to  specialize.  In  all  Grades 
a minimum  should  be  fixed,  say  30  per  cent. ; and 
no  marks  should  be  assigned  until  that  minimum  is 
reached.  A student  who  exhibits  high  proficiency, 
obtaining,  say,  over  60  per  cent,  should  have  his 
marks  increased  by  some  scale  that  would  enable 
him  to  recover  part  or  all  of  the  30  per  cent,  de- 
ducted in  the  first  instance.  No  student  in  any  of 
the  Grades  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  more  than 
three  languages  other  than  English.  Serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  question  of  retain- 
ing Celtic  in  any  of  the  Grades;  or,  at  all  events 
assigning  it  so  large  a number  of  marks  as  at  pre- 
sent. History  should  be  a separate  and  special 
study.  A revision  of  the  examination  papers  should 
be  made  by  a board  of  experts  of  widely  recognised 
position,  ability,  and  judgment.  The  larger  money 
prizes  and  exhibitions  should  be  somewhat  reduced, 


and  the  payments  of  the  instalments  of  exhibitions 
(which  should  be  half-yearly)  should  depend  on  the 
favourable  reports  of  inspectors,  or  on  that  of  a 
high  official  in  the  institution  or  house  of 
business  to  which  an  exhibitioner  may  go, 
should  he  leave  school.  No  passes,  prizes, 
or  exhibitions  should  be  given  unless  the 
student  has  been  examined  viva  voce  in 

subjects  in  which  viva  voce  examination  is  possible, 
and  generally  recognised  as  desirable.  The  appoint- 
ment of  well-paid,  highly-qualified,  inspectors  would 
carry  out  this  plan.  Two  of  these  inspectors  going 
together  should  visit  schools  twice  a year  at  least, 
one  of  the  visits  being  unexpected.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  appointment  of  able 
men  as  inspectors.  Half  of  the  Results  Fees  should 
be  given  on  the  reports  of  inspectors.  These  re- 
ports should  not  be  published  until  the  system  has 
been  some  years  in  operation. 


Grubb,  J.  E. 


J.  Ernest  Grubb,  Chairman,  Town  Commissioners,  Carnck-on-Suir. 
(p-  157.) 


The  system  encourages  attention  to  clever  pupils 
and  neglect  of  backward  ones.  The  children  should 
have  their  powers  of  thought  more  developed,  rather 
than  their  ability  to  learn  by  note.  Two  or  three 
experienced  schoolmasters  should  be  appointed 
Commissioners.  Inspectors  should  visit  the  schools 
frequently,  and  unannounced,  and  report  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  methods,  the  standard  of 
education,  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  buildings.  On  this  report  should 
depend  the  Capitation  Grant.  Results  Fees  should 
be  abolished,  but  if  not  a reduction  might  be  made 


of  the  marks  for  Classics  in  all  the  Grades,  and 
increased  marks  given  for  Commercial,  Mathemati- 
cal, and  Scientific  subjects.  Science  and  Music 
might  be  added  to  Preparatory  Grade,  the 
amount  of  work  reduced,  and  a higher  standard 
required.  The  programme  of  studies  for  boys  and 
girls  might  be  the  same.  Rule  7 should  be  altered 
so  as  to  permit  viva  voce  examinations.  Exhibi- 
tions and  prizes  of  money  should  be  used  solely  for 
the  further  education  of  the  winners  except  where 
the  pupil  is  leaving  school  for  some  employment  or 
vocation. 


Guilgault,'L. 


L.  Guilgault,  Examiner  in  French 
(P- 

The  cause  of  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  is  owing  to  its  very 
bad  foundation.  The  teachers  are  not  competent, 
and  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  recruiting  mas- 
ters exists  the  education  and  instruction  will  lack 
solidarity.  “ Cramming  ” is  all  too  prevalent,  and 
the  common  aversion  of  young  people  for  reading 
might  be  ascribed  to  it.  The  money  given  m 
Results  Fees  would  be  better  utilized  in  supporting 
a training  college  for  masters.  In  the  case  of 


to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

158.) 

Modern  Languages  there  should  be  a viva  voce  ex- 
amination. The  marks  to  obtain  a pass  or  honour 
should  be  raised  to  50  per  cent.,  and  70  per  cent., 
respectively.  No  special  course  should  bo  set  for 
the  different  grades.  Competent  teachers  should 
not  require  “ annotated  ” editions,  or  keys,  to  carry 
out  their  instruction.  The  examiners  should  find 
out  what  the  student  knows,  not  what  he  does  not 
know. 


Edward  Gwynn,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d. 
(p.  159.) 


Suggests  that  in  the  case  of  all  languages,  ancient 
and  modem  (except  English),  the  short  prescribed 
com-ses  should  either  be  abolished  entirely,  or  at 
least  be  greatly  reduced  in  importance.  Celtic 
should  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  subjects.  While 
not  denying  the  high  interest  and  value  of  the  Irish 


language,  thinks  it  should  be  left  to  specialists. 
There  is  a strong  temptation  for  a master,  whoso 
desire  is  rather  to  secure  Results  Fees  than  to  edu- 
cate his  boys,  to  spend  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
time  over  the  prescribed  course. 


Hackett,  Sister 
M.  J.  B. 


Sister  Mary  J.  B.  Hackett,  Manager,  St.  Anne’s  High  School,  Waterford. 


(P- 

The  system  has  been  beneficial  to  teachers  and 
pupils,  but  it  does  not  provide  for  the  inspection 
of  schools ; it  does  not  extend  to  all  pupils  as  there 
is  no  programme  for  those  under  twelve  years ; the 
courses  are  too  long  and  difficult  for  average  stu- 
dents, and  there  is  consequently  over-pressure.  The 
training  of  hand  and  eye  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for.  Too  much  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of 
subjects.  The  English  Composition  papers  seem 
set  exclusively  for  boys.  Parents  try  to  “ make 
money  ” by  their  children.  Religious  know- 
ledge is  excluded,  and  this  exclusion  may  lessen 
greatly  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  young. 


160.) 

The  History  corn's  e is  too  narrow.  The  money  now 
given  for  exhibitions  should  be  given  in  future  on 
the  results  of  inspection.  If  exhibitions  be  retained 
they  should  go  to  the  school,  the  reward  to  the 
pupil  being  a fi'ee  education  at  that  school  for  the 
next  school  year.  In  Senior  Grade  half  of  the 
exhibition  should  go  to  the  pupil  and  the  exhibi- 
tions might  be  increased  in  number,  but  held  for 
one  year  only.  A full  programme  should  be  drawn 
up  for  secondary  schools,  including  the  years  between 
the  Kindergarten  and  University.  Oral  examina- 
tions should  be  provided  for  what  cannot  be  tested 
by  written  work.  There  should  be  six  Grades  for 
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pupils  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  eighteen,  one 
year  only  being  allowed  to  each  Grade.  Examiners 
should  hold  a certificate  from  a training  college  for 
secondary  teachers,  and  have  had  some  years’  ex- 
perience in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  which 
they  examine,  and  of  pupils  of  about  the  age  of  the 
Grade  they  examine.  There  should  be  no  limit  of 
age  for  pass.  Commercial  courses  should  be  omit- 
ted. Results  should  be  made  known  to  schools  by 
15th  August,  and  there  should  be  a fixed  date, 
entered  on  the  programme,  for  the  issuing  of  the 
certificate.  Instead  of  prizes,  medals,  minor 
prizes,  etc.,  suggests  a gold  medal  to  the  best  boy 


131) 

and  best  girl  in  each  Grade,  that  is,  to  those  who  section  I 
have  obtained  the  highest  aggregate;  a silver  Digest  of 
medal  to  the  second  best,  and  a book  prize,  value  Q^rie” 
£1,  to  the  third  best.  Elementary  Science  and  — 
copy-writing  should  be  introduced.  English 
History  and  Geography  should  not  be  in- 
cluded with  English  History.  Greek  and  Roman 
History  should  be  omitted  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  course.  General  History  should  be  taken  in- 
stead of  History  of  England  and  Ireland.  What  is 
required  in  the  Grammar  of  the  different  languages 
is  not  clearly  defined.  Botany  and  Music  should 
be  open  to  boys  in  the  Junior  Grade. 


Rev.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  Examiner  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
(p.  162.) 


The  working  of  the  Act  is  highly  favourable.  The 
art  of  answering  with  rapidity  and  accuracy  ques- 
tions set  on  papers  is  very  important  now-a-days  in 
Civil  Service  and  other  examinations.  The  charge 
of  “ cramming  ” cannot  be  fairly  urged  against  the 
system.  Knowledge,  to  be  of  service,  must  be 
accurate,  and  accurate  information  is  not  obtainable 
without  “ cramming."  By  bringing  all  the  schools 
into  competition  much  has  been  done  to  ensure 
uniformity  in  instruction,  and  to  establish  a com- 
mon standard.  In  lieu  of  present  system  per- 
manent inspectors  might  be  appointed  and  the 
schools  examined  viva  voce.  This  .would  displace 
exhibitions,  and  the  examinations  could  not  be  held 
simultaneously;  it  would  also  interfere  with  the 
interior  economy  of  the  schools,  and,  regarded  as  a 
means  for  distributing  Results  Fees,  it  would  not 
be  an  improvement.  Suggests  alteration  of  Rules 
38  and  39,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Senior  Grade,  as 
at  this  stage  the  students  should  begin  to  specialise, 
and  recommends  the  division  of  the  Senior  Grade 
into  three  sets  of  courses: — (1.)  The  pre- 
sent course,  suitable  for  those  having  no 
marked  tastes ; (2.)  A literary  course  consist- 

ing of  English  and  three  other  languages; 
(3.)  A scientific  course  consisting  of  Eng- 
lish and  certain  scientific  subjects.  Course  (2.) 
might  be  divided  further  into  an  ancient  literature 
and  a modem  literature  side.  Referring  to  Rule 


41  (a.)  the  necessity  as  a preliminary  to  passing  Hamilton,  Rev. 

the  Commercial  course  in  the  Senior  Grade  that  a 

student  should  have  already  passed  in  the  Junior 

or  Middle  Grade  does  not  seem  apparent.  If  the 

Junior  and  Middle  Grade  courses  (or  part  of  them) 

were  included  in  the  Senior  Grade  Commercial 

Course  the  necessity  for  the  restriction  contained 

in  Rule  41  (a.)  would  disappear.  The  prospect  of  a 

medal  in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek  among  the  girls 

who  had  reached  an  absolutely  high  degree  of  merit 

might  remove  the  limited  competition'  that  exists 

at  present  under  Rule  50  (1.).  Managers  of  schools 

should  be  compelled  to  send  in  all  pupils  eligible 

for  examination  in  the  Junior  and  Preparatory 

Grades,  and  not  the  picked  ones,  as  heretofore. 

Payment  by  results  would  then  depend  on  the 
teacher  passing  a certain  proportion  (say  three- 
fourths)  of  his  pupils.  This  would  entail  great 
changes,  and  the  present  papers  would  be  found 
too  difficult.  There  would  be  a pass  and  honour 
standard  in  each  of  the  two  Grades.  The  Results 
Fees  for  the  pass  standard  would  be  reduced  far 
below  the  present  scale,  and  would  not  be  payable 
at  all  unless  a certain  proportion  passed.  The 
brighter  pupils  would  then  be  sent  by  the  head- 
masters for  the  Honour  Standard,' induced  by  the 
higher  Results  Fees,  and  the  exhibitions  to  be  won. 

This  would  ensure  that  more  backward  pupils  would 
not  be  neglected,  as  at  present. 


Mrs.  Hampson,  Manager,  Convent  of  Mercy,  Longford. 

(p.  163.) 

Is  satisfied  with  the  present  system.  Hampson,  Mrs. 


M.  Harbison,  Head  Master,  Rostrevor  Intermediate  School, 
(p- 


The  system  has  been  a great  educational  boon; 
it  has  compelled  teachers  to  work  more  diligently 
and  systematically ; and  it  has  enabled  by  its  exhibi- 
tions many  talented  boys  to  enter  on  a University 
course.  Many  struggling  Intel-mediate  schools 
have  been  greatly  helped  and  stimulated  by  the 
Results  Fees,  and  many  new  schools  have  been 
started  where,  but  for  this  aid,  students  would  have 
been  deprived  of  higher  education.  Inspectors 
should  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  suitability  of 
schools,  their  ventilation  and  playground,  and  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  make  efforts  to 


163.) 

discountenance  cramming.  Portion  of  the  Results 
Fees  should  be  paid  on  this  report.  The  Junior 
and  Preparatory  Grade  papers  in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra  are  too  difficult,  too  like  puzzles  to  be  of 
any  Practical  use.  Suggests  that  Natural  Science 
might  be  added  to  the  course.  Biology,  Geology, 
and  Physiography  should  be  added  for  both  boys 
and  girls  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades, 
and  boys  should  be  examined  in  Botany.  There 
is  too  great  a preponderance  of  marks  for  the  litera- 
ary  subjects. 


Harbison,  M. 


Jerome  W.  Harrison,  Examiner  in  Domestic  Economy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


(P- 

Expresses  his  sincere  admiration  for  the  work 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  considers  that 
the  Act  has  been  a great  boon.  Elementary  Science 
might  be  introduced  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 


164.) 

with  500  marks.  The  marks  for  Domestic  Economy 
might  be  raised  to  500  in  the  Junior  and  Middle 
Grades.  Approves  of  payment  by  results  when  pro- 
perly administered. 

u 


Harrison,  J.  W. 
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Hartley,  W.  N., 
f!r.s.e.’  ' ■’ 


W.  N.  Hartley,  f.r.s.,  f.C.s.,  f.r.s.e.,  Professor  of  Client  is  try,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
(p.  165.) 


Pupils  are  turned  out  with  a too  exclusively 
literary  education,  and  largely  deficient  in  Mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  in  the  use  of  Drawing 
instruments.  A more  strictly  defined  examination 
in  general  education  might  be  suggested,  and  it 
would  bo  beneficial  if  more  encouragement  were 
given  to  the  study  of  Experimental  Science,  and  if 
the  examinations  in  it  were  made  practical.  The 
number  of  examinations,  which  should  be  less  severe 
in  character,  might  be  reduced  to  two,  namely,  a 
Preparatory  or  Junior  Grade,  and  a Middle  or 
Senior — in  other  words  a leaving  examination. 
The  limit  of  age  is  too  high,  as  at  17  either  a col- 


legiate or  commercial  career  should  commence  with 
a pupil  of  average  attainments.  The  marks  given 
in  all  Grades  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  are  high 
as  compared  with  those  for  Arithmetic,  Euclid,  and 
Algebra.  The  teaching  of  Science  may  require 
Grants  in  aid.  A suitable  preparation  for  almost 
any  subsequent  career  would  be  given  by  the  follow- 
ing scheme  : — For  Junior  Grade,  English  and  Latin 
or  Greek;  for  Senior,  English,  Latin  and  Greek, 
French  or  German ; for  both  Grades  : — Handwrit- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Geography,  and  Ex- 
perimental Science.  Subjects  such  as  Trigonometry, 
Drawing,  and  Modem  Languages  might  be  optional. 


Rev.  Ralph  Harvey,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  and  Statf,  Grammar  School,  Cork. 

(p.  166.) 


The  grants  have  been  of  use  in  increasing  teach- 
ing staffs ; the  general  programme  secures 
some  approach  to  uniformity  throughout  the 
country ; the  competition  enables  masters  to 
compare  work  and  stimulates  them  to  indus- 
try and  improved  methods ; while  the  system 
provides  a good  training  preparatory  to  ex- 
aminations for  the  public  service: — but  the  purely 
examining  system  is  at  best  but  a rough  method 
of  securing  good  work,  its  faults  are  due  chiefly  to 
incapable  and  inexperienced  examiners ; and  the 
system  may  with  weak  teachers  lead  to  cramming, 
though  the  successful  candidates  have  in  nearly 
every  case  been  well  taught.  Have  never  met  a 
case  of  overstrain,  and  scarcely  believe  it  exists. 
There  should  be  no  minimum  or  maximum  of  age, 
but  fees  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the. 
excess  over  full  age.  The  Grades  should  be : — 
Preparatory,  under  14;  Junior,  under  15;  Middle, 
under  16 ; and  Senior,  under  17 ; and  the  pro- 
gramme should  be  correspondingly  reduced.  Pupils 
having  passed  in  a Grade  might  be  examined  again 
as  often  as  they  wish,  but  after  passing  the  first 
time  should  be  ineligible  for  prizes,  and  should  nob 
earn  Results  Fees.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
arrange  with  the  Universities,  Queen’s  Colleges,  and 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  acceptance  as  a Matricu- 
lated Student  of  any  student  who  has  passed  an 
examination  corresponding  to  the  present  Middle 
Grade,  or  if  this  impossible  the  highest  Grade  should 
read  a coiuse  to  enable  them  to  enter  Trinity  Col- 


lege without  further  preparation.  The  marks 
should  not  be  published  in  the  Results  pamphlet, 
but  should  be  furnished  privately  to  the  managers. 
This  would  reduce  the  severity  of  the  competition. 
Exhibitions  should  not  be  paid  in  money,  but  iu 
school  and  college  fees.  Inspectors  might  do  more- 
harm  than  good.  The  pass  in  the  Senior  Grade 
Commercial  Course  should  not  require  a previous 
Commercial  examination.  A special  prize  should 
be  given  to  the  candidate  who  is  first  in  his  Grade 
in  any  subject.  The  prizes  in  the  Preparatory 
should  not  be  all  of  one  value.  A pupil  not  on  the 
November  list,  or  if  on  the  November  list,  not 
attending  a hundred  times,  should  earn  Results 
Fees  at  a reduced  rate.  The  fines  for  not  furnish- 
ing lists  or  making  claims  in  time  are  too  severe. 
In  the  Preparatory  the  marks  for  Italian  and  Celtic 
should  be  reduced,  or  the  papers  made  more  diffi- 
cult. High  marks  should  be  given  for  subjects 
likely  to  benefit  a boy’s  education.  A greater 
number  of  easy  sentences  should  be  set  for  compo- 
sition and  for  translation  at  sight,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  papers  should  be 
easier.  In  the  three  other  Grades  Celtic,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  should  be  omitted  or  made  harder.  In 
the  Junior,  boys  should  be  obliged  to  take  all  the 
Mathematical  subjects  except  Book-keeping;  in  the 
Middle  the  marks  for  unseen  might  be  increased. 
The  working  of  the  system  has  been  singularly  free 
from  red-tapeism ; as  far  as  possible  the  greatest 
liberty  should  be  left  in  the  head-master’s  hands. 


J.  J.  Hatjgh.  b.a.,  Member,  Association  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers, 
(p.  167.) 


Considers  the  system  a success  and  that  under  it 
education  has  made  a great  and  necessary  head- 
way. Examiners  should  have  practical  experience 
of  teaching.  Suggests  the  abolition  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  as  leading  t-o  cramming  at  an  age  too 
tender ; that  Middle  and  Senior  Grade  students 
who  have  failed  to  secure  an  exhibition  or  prize 
should  be  eligible  a second  year,  and  that  a prize 
not  exceeding  £3  should  be  awarded  to  the  best 
of  those  who  pass  on  second  trial.  The  maximum  of 
marks  should  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent.,  but  Senior 
Grade  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  might  be  increased 
to  1,200.  Suggests  special  exhibitions  and  prizes — 
with  special  examination  paper — for  the  Commer- 


cial coiuse,  and  that  Mensuration,  with  Agriculture 
or  Algebra,  might  be  substituted  in  this  coiuse  for 
Commercial  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Mensuration 
and  Bookkeeping  might  be  included  in  the  Senior 
Grade  with  500  marks  each.  Special  prizes  might 
be  given  for  the  highest  answering  in  any  Mathe- 
matical subject.  Examiners  might  be  appointed 
for  oral  examinations  in  Modern  Languages.  Cap- 
able inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  visit  schools 
and  report  on  the  working  of  the  classes,  efficiency  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  students. 
A careful  supervision  of  examiners,  teachers,  and 
students  would  make  the  system  perfect. 


Hftvden,  Miss 
M.  T.  M.A., 


The  system,  in  many  respects,  has 
most  beneficial,  by  increasing  activity 
schools,  and  by  furnishing  parents  with 
test  of  their  children’s  progress,  but  it  has 
many  great  faults,  including  (1)  the  overwork 
of  children;  (2)  the  neglect  of  dull  pupils;  (3) 


168.) 

cramming ; (4)  a spirit  of  hurry ; (5)  the  unsatisfac- 
tory test  in  Modern  Languages  by  merely  written 
examinations ; and  (6)  the  absence  of  a provi- 
sion for  practical  Science  teaching.  Suggests  (1) 
the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade ; (2.)  the  in- 
troduction of  a scheme  for  practical  examination  in 


Mary  T.  Hayden,  m.a.,  j.f.r.u.i. 
(P- 
been 
in 
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science ; (3)  a limit  in  the  number  of  subjects — Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  be  obligatory  for  section  b. 

especially  Modern  Languages — which  a student  may  a pass  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the  three  higher  DigestoT 

take ; (4)  the  making  of  any  one  of  the  following  Grades  boys  should  be  allowed  to  enter  for  Botany  ^new-era  to 
subjects — Euclid,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Trigonome-  and  Theory  of  Music,  and  in  all  the  Grades  Celtic  UB  B— 
try,  and  Arithmetic— compulsory  for  both  girls  and  should  receive  as  many  marks  as  French  or  German, 
boys;  (5.)  the  giving  of  a special  prize  for  the  In  the  Junior  the  outlines  of  English  and  Irish 

highest  marks  in  each  subject  in  a Grade ; (6)  a History  to  1399  should  be  substituted  for  the  pre- 

system of  inspection,  on  the  results  of  which  part  sent  course7  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  the  course 
of  a school’s  endowment  should  depend — the  in  English  Literature  is  rather  mixed  and  should 
inspectors  to  be  University  graduates  who  be  changed.  A larger  number  of  marks  should  be 
have  practical  experience  of  school  teaching,  given  for  translation  at  sight,  and  questions  testing 
.and  who  have  passed  a special  examination  memory  only,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  excluded 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  in  English  Literature,  Geography,  and  History. 

One  Physical  Science  subject  should,  in  the 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  Bishop  of  Olonfert. 

(p.  169.) 

On  the  whole  the  system  has  worked  remarkably  (2)  in  Greek  and  Latin  a high  value  Hcaiv,  Moat 
■well,  but  it  would  be  improved  by  some  changes  : — should  be  given  to  questions  in  prosody  Eev'  r' 

■(1)  there  should  be  established  a system  of  oral  at  the  written  examination;  (3.)  a higher  value 
examination  by  inspectors  in  Classical  and  Modern  than  at  present  should  be  given  to  Composition  in 
Languages,  including  English,  which  would  dis-  all  languages;  (4.)  an  official  inspection  of  the 
qualify  for  the  written  examination  students  unable  schools  as  to  their  efficiency  and  equipment  would 
to  read  fairly  the  languages,  and  provide  be  desirable.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  diminish 
payments  for  the  schools  in  which  reading  the  relative  importance  of  the  Classical  languages  in 
and  pronunciation  were  carefully  attended  to;  the  curriculum. 

Rev.  L.  Healy,  c.s.sp.,  President,  Blackrock  College ; Rev.  N.  J.  Brennan,  c.s.sp.,  President,  Rockwell 
College,  Cashel ; and  Rev.  T.  J.  Fogarty,  c.s.sp.,  President,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Rathmines. 

(p.  170.) 

The  chief  defect  of  the  system  lies  in  its  power-  distinct  and  important  subject  in  the  Commercial  Heniy,  Bev.  L„ 
lessness  to  protect  itself  from  being  worked  on  Course.  The  rule  of  written  examination  only  is  Brennan,  liev, 
vicious  Hues  by  teachers  who  may  deliberately  sound  and  practical  on  the  whole,  but  it  may  seem  Fogarty,  Bov. 
■choose  to  abuse  it.  But  its  advantages  more  than  advisable,  on  general  grounds,  to  have  the  teaching  T-J- 
balance  its  defects,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a of  languages  submitted  to  some  oral  test.  Inspec- 
system  that  could  supplant  it  with  profit.  Along  tors  might  visit  schools  and  test  the  methods  em- 
with  the  ordinary  course,  and  co-ordinate  with  it,  ployed  in  teaching  languages.  The  reports  of  these 
there  should  be  instituted  a Commercial  Course,  officers  would  not  affect  the  results  of  the  written 
The  programme  of  this  course  should  be  so  framed  examination,  but  could  not  fail  to  have  a bene- 
as  to  comprise  subjects  in  which  competitors  for  the  ficial  effect  on  the  teaching  of  languages.  The  over- 
more  popular  minor  Civil  Service  appointments  age  limit  should  be  increased  to  two  years,  but  the 
are  examined;  and  it-  should  be  a preparation  for  Results  Fees  for  the  second  year  should  be  only 
Second  Division  Clerkships.  It  should  have  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  fees  paid  for  students  of  the 
same  Grades  as  the  ordinary  course,  and  equal  re-  prescribed  age.  A student  should  be  eligible  for 
wards.  No  persons  should  be  appointed  superinten-  examination  twice  in  the  Middle  Grade.  Mensura- 
dents  who  have  not  practical  experience  in  teaching  tion  should  be  a subject  in  the  Senior  Grade.  The 
and  management  of  Intermediate  classes.  Hand-  results  of  the  examinations  should  be  published 
writing  should  get  some  definite  recognition  in  the  earlier  than  hitherto, 
ordinary  course,  and  should  be,  with  orthography,  a 

Miss  .f.  A.  Heaney,  Principal,  and  Miss  M.  J.  West,  b.a.,  Ladies’  Private  School,  Mohill,  County  Leitrim. 

(p.  172.) 

The  system  has  given  great  help  and  encourage-  Grades  should  be  written  in  Modem  English,  and  Heaney,  Miss 
ment  to  middle-class  schools,  stimulating  both  on  familiar  subjects ; and  less  poetry  should  be  ^r‘'s-  and^ 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  Senior  Grade  should  be  prescribed.  Practical  Music  (Piano),  as  well  as  m.  j.'  b.a. 
abolished.  The  examination  for  the  Preparatory  Theory,  with  1,200  marks,  is  suggested  for  the 
might  be  made  easier.  Recommend  that  in  country  Junior  and  Middle  Grades;  and  higher  marks  for 
towns  the  number  of  pupils  required  to  make  up  at-  Domestic  Economy,  French,  and  German.  The 
tendances  should  be  reduced  from  ten  to  six  or  examinations  in  Modem  Languages  should  be  oral, 
eight,  as  dining  the  winter  months  it  is  very  diffi-  as  well  as  written,  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades, 
cult  to  enforce  regular  attendance.  The  educational  and  in  the  Senior  Grade  students  should  be  allowed 
year  should  be  extended,  say  from  31st  September  to  specialize.  Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework  should 
to  1st  June.  Music  and  Plain  Needlework  should  be  a subject  for  girls  in  the  Middle  Grade.  A 
be  added  to  the  programme  for  gii'ls  in  the  Prepara-  proviso  should  be  made  that  exhibitions  should  be 
tory  Grade.  The  Arithmetic  papers  are  too  diffi-  used  in  furthering  the  pupil’s  education, 
cult.  The  essays  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 

James  Henderson,  Lord  Mayor,  Belfast. 

(p.  172.) 

The  system  has  been  of  great  service  and  has  maintain  a uniform  standard  better  than  those  ap-  Henderson,  j. 
offered  advantages  to  both  sexes  which  never  pre-  pointed  under  the  present  system.  If  the  pass 
viously  existed,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  effect  standard  be  raised  Results  Fees  should  be  paid  at  a 
has  been  altogether  beneficial  to  pupils  of  average  uniform  rate  for  all  students  who  pass,  and  not  on 
intelligence.  Cramming  has  been  encouraged.  The  the  number  of  marks  obtained.  In  the  Senior 
course  is  too  extensive,  and  the  standard  for  passing  Grade  an  oral  examination  in  Modem  Languages 
much  too  low ; it  should  be  raised  from  25  to  33  would  be  a distinct  improvement, 
per  cent.  Permanent  examiners  would  be  able  to  i 

IT  2 
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section  B.  John  Henhy,  Manager,  Drumlohan  School,  Kilcoman. 

T>,  — (p.  173.) 

Digest  of  ' 

t0  Anj-  reforms  or  alterations  necessary  can  be  give  every  student  credit  for  the  full  marks  scored 
Henry,  John.  effected  by  changes  in  the  rules.  Considers  that  the  by  him  in  each  subject. 

Results  Fees  should  be  raised  in  each  Grade.  Would 


Henry,  Very 
Rev.  W.,  s.J. 


Very  Rev.  W.  Henry,  s.J.,  Rector,  Belvedere  College,  Dublin, 
(p.  173.) 


The  Act  has  been  instrumental  in  stimulating 
activity  in  schools,  and  has  introduced  a better  pro- 
gramme of  studies.  The  study  of  Mathematics, 
Physical  Science,  Grammar,  and  Composition  has 
been  improved.  It  has  led  also  to  a more  accurate, 
though  less  extended,  knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Classics.  It  has  many  of  the  serious  faults  of  a 
purely  examining  system,  but  inspection  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  present  system  seems  impracticable. 
The  condition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  might  be 
modified  by  raising  the  limit  of  age ; diminishing 
the  number  and  value  of  prizes ; and  re-adjusting 
the  various  courses  and  marks.  Senior  Grade  stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  specialize  in  certain 
subjects  suitable  to  their  own  tastes.  No  examiner 
should  be  appointed  unless  specially  qualified  on  the 
subject  he  examines  in,  and  unless  he  has  had  teach- 
ing experience  of  students  of  a similar  standing  to 
those  he  is  to  examine.  Efficient  examiners  should 


be  retained  for  a greater  length  of  time  than  at  pre- 
sent. If  possible  the  work  of  one  examiner  should 
be  revised  or  checked  by  another.  The  examination 
papers  should  be  better  guarded  than  at  presnt; 
questions  testing  memory  only  should  be  less  com- 
monly set;  and  there  should  be  a careful  revision 
by  experts  of  the  papers.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  have  separate  pass  and  honour  papers.  The 
money  value  of  exhibitions,  which  is  much  too  high, 
is  not  applied  to  help  in  the  further  education  of 
students,  as  intended  by  the  Act.  Equally  good 
results  would  be  obtained  if  the  exhibitions  were 
much  lower,  and  the  money  thus  secured  given  in 
Results  Fees,  or  applied  to  help  in  the  education  of 
the  pupil.  The  doubling  of  marks  above  75  per 
cent,  for  exhibitions,  etc.,  gives  undue  advantage  to 
students  selecting  the  most  leniently  marked  sub- 
jects. School  attendances  should  commence  to 
reckon  from  the  1st  September  in  each  year. 


Hickey,  Rev. 
M.  P.,  DJ>. 


Rev.  Michael  P.  Hickey,  d.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  f.r.s.a.i..  Professor  of  the  Irish  Language  and  of  Gaelic  Literature 
St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 

(p.  174.) 


The  examinations  have  raised  the  standard  of 
secondary  education,  and  needful  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  English,  Modem  Languages, 
and  Mathematics.  Proper  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  reading  of  all  languages.  Under  the  system 
good  and  expressive  reading  in  English  has  become 
a lost  art.  The  teaching  of  Elocution  should  be 
insisted  on,  and  there  should  be  a limit  set  to  the 
number  of  subjects  taken  up.  No  pupil  in  any 
Grade  should  be  free  to  take  up  more  than  four, 
at  most  five,  subjects.  In  the  Senior  Grade,  and 
perhaps  in  the  Middle,  specialization,  according  to 
the  pupil’s  bent,  should  be  kept  in  view.  A pass 
knowledge  in  English  and  Elementary  Mathematics 
should  be  made  indispensable  in  all  the  groups. 
The  practical  teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy  should 
be  insisted  on.  Besides  examiners,  there  should  be 
inspectors  who  would  .exercise  a general  super- 
vision, pay  informal  visits,  and  see  to  the  thorough 
and  practical  efficiency  of  schools.  Exhibitions, 


medals,  and  money  prizes  should  be  abolished. 
Book  prizes,  of  smaller  number  and  greater  value, 
might  be  retained.  For  Senior  Grade  a series  of 
scholarships  or  burses  in  universities  or  colleges  (<tt 
home  and  abroad)  should  be  instituted  ; and  for  aE 
the  other  Grades  a series  of  scholarships  in  Inter- 
mediate boarding  schools  or  colleges,  or  Civil  Service 
Academies.  Results  Fees  should  be  abolished. 
Schools  should  be  aided  by  Capitation  Grants  in 
the  award  of  which  everything  in  connection  with 
the  schools  should  be  taken  into  account.  “ Celtic  " 
should  be  changed  to  “ Irish,”  and  should  have  as 
many  marks  assigned  to  it  as  English  or  the  Classi- 
cal Languages.  The  Irish  programme,  generally, 
should  be  made  more  modern.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  complete  effi- 
ciency of  Intermediate  Schools,  and  all  pupils  should 
receive  careful  tuition.  The  written  annual  exami- 
nation should  be  retained. 


Thomas  F. 
(P-1 

Higgins,  t.  F.  The  system  is  a splendid  course  of  preparation 


me  system  is  a apicuuiu  — r--r 

for  those  who  intend  to  graduate  or  to  enter  one 
of  the  learned  professions.  The  system  should  be 
divided  into  (1)  Classical,  (2)  Commercial, 

and  each  division  should  be  kept  distinct  as 
regards  the  award  of  exhibitions,  prizes, 

etc.  The  marks  for  Celtic  should  be  raised 
to  700  in  all  the  Grades.  Handwriting, 
Orthography,  and  Elementary  Book-keeping  should 
be  introduced  into  the  Preparatory  Grade.  The 
marks  for  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  should  be 
raised  to  600  and  300,  respectively,  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  and  Mensuration  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  subjects  for  all  Grades. 
Indexing,  Digesting  Returns  into  Summaries, 
and  Typewriting  should  be  made  subjects 
in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  the  marks  of 
Commercial  English,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  and 
Shorthand  raised.  In  the  Senior  Grade,  Algebra 
and  Arithmetic  should  be  kept  separate,  and  given 


Higgins. 

76.) 

600  marks  each,  and  Book-keeping  should  be  re- 
tained. The  total  marks  in  each  Grade  should  be 
lowered,  and  students  should  be  allowed  to  specialize 
in  the  Senior.  The  rule  as  to  over-age  stu- 
dents should  be  abolished.  The  “pass”  and 
“honour”  standards  should  be  raised  to  33 $ and 
60  per  cent,  respectively.  A stated  time  should  be 
laid  down  for  the  publication  of  results,  and  they 
should  all  be  published  together.  A limited  number 
of  £10  prizes  should  be  awarded  in  the  Preparatory. 
Junior,  and  Middle  Grades  to  those  who  fail 
secure  Exhibitions.  Exhibitions  should  be  awarded 
to  a limited  number  of  those  who  pass  the  Commer- 
cial Course  in  each  Grade.  Limited  prizes  should 
be  given  in  each  Grade  for  excellence  m Matae- 
matics,  and  silver  medals  should  be  awarded  ® 
those  who  obtain  the  maximum,  or  who  score  tm 
highest  marks  in  a subject.  The  rule  as  to  uw 
resumption  of  exhibitions  should  be  made  cleare . 
or  abolished. 
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Miss  Hill,  Manager,  Boarding  and  Bay  School  for  Girls,  Cork,  and  others.  Digest  oi 

(P.  177.)  3SKID 

The  system  on  the  whole  has  benefited  education  Middle  the  amount  “88'and 

by  giving  children  an  improved  curriculum;  schools  and  the  marks  for  English  ’ Pa 

amuchleeded  endowment;  and  pupils  and  teachers  being  given  for  the  ^rent^cts  - 

greater  zest  for  work.  It  has,  however,  serious  Geography,  Grammar,  ^ Lrteratime  Part  ot  the 

Cults,  including— (1)  Over-working,  as  the  result  Modern  Languages  exammat^ 

of  competition ; (2)  the  neglect  of  exposition  of  sub-  a longer  time  should  ^ouS  be 

iects  by  teachers,  and  of  careful  reading  aloud;  (3)  papers.  Plain  ^Middle  Q.rades  for  Hrls 

the  neglect  of  speaking  in  Modem  Languages;  and  added  to  the 

msmm  mmrn. 

wmmm 

Celtic7  should  be  omitted  from  .Preparatory  and  the  Results  Pees  at  least  might  depend. 

Junior  Grades,  and  in  the  Preparatory,  Junior,  and 


Rer.  J.  P.  Hogan,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynootk. 

(p.  179.) 

Entertains  strong  objections  to  existing  system  which is  unfo £»k°f  ^ " 

because  the  annual  competition  creates  a pressure  PP  , . . neglected  under  the  system, 

which  has  a deteriorating  rather  than  a strengthen  ^^rC^t^ch^To  parities 
ing  effect  on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  y cunprficial  footnotes  The  system  of 

iSPSSS  ISssshs 

mmmmwmmiSM 

tom  thl  Innate  comae  than  to  should  he  approved  which  would  mntat.  the. 
have  them  taught  as  at  present.  The  system  has  a teachers, 
deteriorating  effect  on  the  pronunciation  of  English, 


Mrs.  Katharine  Hogan, 


a jfrui  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Examination  Boaid 

(p.  18".) 

Phe  system  is  burial  and  stJiuRtog  The 

defects  m it  “e  Litton  of  shoidd  be  Allowed  to  select  a group  of  subjects  suit 

not  to  the  be  in-  able  to  their  tastes,  abihties,  and  to  their  future 

“ha?  toe  SSta  ?ctac°ed  marks5'  tadof'S’d Middle  Gm^LtoTZould 

*“'»»]■  lLtoS”ofdeai  thfL^ge  of  Xtos 

?elJ- tnd  th™  the  examinations  should  be  oral,  as  studied,  to  obtain  a pass  in  Prench,  German,  Kalian, 
well  as  written,  with  a practical  examination  in  and  Spanish. 

Music,  in  addition  to  the  theoretical  one.  Middle 


Rev.  S.  Hollingsworth,  m.j 


d d.,  Principal,  Wesley  College,  Dublin,  and  others. 

(p.  18(1.) 

_ . , . , . .ho  system  as  a whole  Course  of  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades.  In  award- 

Feek  constrained  to  gi  e y fc  d undu3  { ExhibifcionS!  prizes,  and  Medals,  the  gross  total 
unqualified  approval.  . H “t—  for  the  Grades  of  marks  only  should  be  counted.  The  rate  cl 
pressureor  crammingin  p^panngf  gntitma  Results  Fees  should  be : —Preparatory  Grade  4s„ 

It  would  be  more  ^f^ry^if  te  Ex_  Juni0r  5S  ) Middle  6s„  and  Senior  7s  The  marks 

could  be  held  fiom  the  2UtH  to  ou  . • assigned  for  the  Commercial  side  of  a language 

aminers  should  be  men  °f  Pra^1P  sfcanding.  should  be  increased,  and  Shorthand  increased  to 
“ should  SV'suhjS  TS  kparatmy  500  murks  in  the  Junior  Gruds. 

Grade,  and  Shorthand  added  to  the  Commercial 


Hollingsworth, 
Rev.  S.,  M.A., 
D.D.,  and 


Miss  Frances  Holmes,  Manage 


• Strand  House  School,  Londonderry,  and  others, 
(p.  181.) 


(,p.  lOl.y 

The  system  bus  been  benehmal  to  — ^ “toe 
general  activity  m schtol.  and  jra  g ^ md  pledge  o[  the  capability  of  chil- 

r"“d  a Sy£m  of  "inspection  planned,  dren  of  the  ages  to  be  exammed.  The  lengths  of 
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papers  and  the  wording  of  questions  should  receive 
careful  attention.  A list  of  the  examiners’  names 
should  be  sent  to  the  “ Head  ” of  each  school,  as 
soon  as  the  selection  is  made.  It  is  advisable  that 
the  written  examination  should  be  supplemented  bv 
an  oral  examination,  if  found  practical,  by  inspec- 
tion or  otherwise.  The  rule  excluding  matriculated 
students  from  examination  should  be  modified 
as  regards  the  Senior  Grade.  To  have  passed 
once,  or  oftener,  in  the  Junior  or  Middle  Grade 
should  not  render  a student  ineligible  for  examina- 
tion in  those  Grades  again.  The  standard  of  pass- 


ing in  Grammar  and  Composition  should  be  raised 
to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  special  provision  for  the 
reduction  of  marks  should  be  omitted.  The  results 
of  the  examinations  should  be  published  in  August. 
The  value  of  Exhibitions  and  £50  Prizes  should  be 
lessened,  and  a larger  number  awarded,  especially 
in  the  Senior  Grade;  also  a prize  awarded  to  the 
student  obtaining  highest  marks  in  each  subject, 
with  a proviso  as  to  the  number  of  such  prizes  an 
individual  student  may  obtain.  The  number  of 
marks  necessary  for  the  retention  of  an  exhibition 
should  be  modified. 


Mis.  Holtan,  Manager,  Ladies’  School,  Newtowncunningham,  and  others 

(p.  182.) 

“fr?d?ced  * Pr»s™»  sWd  «»■»  * P»»S.  This  would  give  more  time 

IS  !«“  ‘limir.  Three  to  study,  and  prevent  cramming.  Most  of  the 

“c  TScL™,  ,'n  rtrr,i°r^  i a'™1  P^88'  i-  Arithmetic  tnd  Algebra,  are 

tie  Economy  m the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  too  difficult  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades 


Mrs.  Gabriel  Horner,  Manag< 


, St.  Joseph’s 

A (P- 

l-  Approve  of  the  system,  and  wish  it  to  continue, 
lhe  examination  papers,  however,  should  be  less 
difficult  for  securing  a mere  pass.  The 
Arithmetic  papers  for  the  past  two  years 
have  been  most  unreasonable.  Two  sets  of 
papers  should  be  given,  one  with  only  pass 
questions  for  girls  of  moderate  ability,  and  one  for 
those  whose  teachers  believe  them  capable  of  obtain- 
ing  prizes.  Limits  of  age  should  be  abo- 
lished for  passes  and  Results  Fees,  and  chil- 
dren should  be  classified  according  to  know- 
ledge and  ability.  Children  of  ten  years 
might  be  examined.  Needlework  and  Prac- 
tical Domestic  Economy  should  receive  special  ad- 
vantages, and  more  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  Natural  Sciences.  Theory  of  Music  might  be 
■ commenced  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  Too  many 


Convent,  Mount  Sackville,  Oliapelizod,  and  others. 

182.) 

subjects  are  required  for  obtaining  an  exhibition. 
A special  prize  should  be  given  in  each  subject  to 
the  student  obtaining  the  highest  marks.  The  num- 
ber of  marks  required  for  retaining  an  exhibition 
is  too  high.  A girl,  though  losing  her  exhibition, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  retain  it  on  reaching  the 
marks  of  retention.  Results  Fees  ought  to  be  paid 
for  any  child  having  100  days’  attendance  from  one 
examination  to  the  other,  even  though  her  name 
be  not  on  the  roll  in  November.  To  lessen  the  diffi- 
culty that  would  arise  from  payment  of  Results 
Fees  if  every  child  in  a school  were  examined,  the 
amount  of  the  Fees  should  be  lessened  proportion- 
ately. The  Commercial  Course  is  too  difficult,  and 
should  be  made  easier  and  assigned  more  marks. 
Students  in  the  Senior  Grade  should  be  allowed  to 
subjects  suitable  to  their  future  career. 


The  Misses  Houston,  Managers 
(P- 

Houston,  The  Has  had  many  beneficial  results.  It  has  stimu- 
lated both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  led  them  to 
adopt  a more  liberal  course  of  study,  and  its  mone- 
tary advantages  have  helped  the  maintenance  of 
good  schools.  But  it  has  led  to  the  lowering  ot 
moral  tone  in  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers,  and  has 
led  teachers  to  trample  on  rules  cf  professional 
•etiquette  by  endeavouring  to  gain  clever  pupils  from 
•other  schools.  In  general  the  course  in  each  Grade, 
especially  in  the  Middle,  is  too  long.  Sufficient 
care  has  not  been  taken  in  the  appointment  of 
examiners,  who  should  have  practical  experience 


i of  the  Ladies’  School,  Cooks  town. 

183.) 

in  teaching.  Science  should  be  made  more  pro- 
minent in  the  programme.  Disapprove  of  inspec- 
tion and  classification  of  schools.  The  Preparatory 
Grade  should  be  discontinued,  and  there  should  be 
two  years  between  the  Middle  and  Junior  Grades 
unless  the  courses  be  shortened.  Students  should 
obtain  their  marks  in  full.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  questions  should  be  suitable  to  the 
ages  of  the  students.  Some  portion  of  the  Grant 
might  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
and,  if  Science  be  made  more  prominent,  in  pro- 
viding suitable  apparatus. 


T.  G.  Houston,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Coleraine  Academical  Institution, 
(p.  184.) 


Houston,  t.  G.,  Does  not  regard  the  working  of  the  Act  as  a 
M-A-  benefit  to  secondary  education.  It  has  over  stimu- 

lated competition  and  caused  a bitter  and  often 
unscrupulous  struggle  for  the  large  pecuniary  re- 
wards; it  has  increased  the  labour  of  the  teachers, 
and  by  necessitating  larger  staffs  and  increasing 
the  number  of  private  schools,  lowered  their  income ; 
it  has  brought  to  bear  upon  children  between  13 
and  18 — the  most  critical  period  of  life — a strain 
which  has  led  to  many  cases  of  ruined  health,  and 
to  not  a few  of  premature  death;  it  has  imposed 
upon  all  but  very  wealthy  schools  programmes  very 
often  unsuited  to  their  wants,  and  in  this  respect  it 
is  growing  more  objectionable  every  year;  it  ha3 
called  away  from  pursuits  to  which  they  should 
naturally  look,  young  people  whose  urgent  need  is 
technical  rather  than  intermediate  education;  and 
it  has  promoted  an  exodus  of  boys  to  England. 


Two  very  desirable  objects  might  be  effected  under 
the  Act: — (1)  The  subsidising  of  the  schools  neces- 
sary for  secondary  education ; (2)  the  assistance  of 
deserving  youth  whose  means  are  insufficient  to 
pursue  higher  education.  Suggests  a mixed  system 
of  inspection  and  examination,  under  which  the 
equipment,  staff,  etc.,  of  a school  would  be  con- 
sidered in  awarding  Results  Fees;  the  abolition  of 
age  limits;  the  awarding  of  moderate  Results  Fees 
for  all  pupils  whose  work  is  found  by  inspectors 
and  examiners  satisfactory;  liberty  to  governors 
and  teachers  of  a school  to  settle,  with  approval  of 
the  Board,  the  school  course  on  which  the  examina- 
tion should  be  made;  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Results  pamphlet  and  the  elimination  of  the  com- 
petition of  school  against  school ; and  instead  of  the 
present  system  of  exhibitions,  the  founding  of 
school  scholarships  of  adequate  amount  to  pupils  of 
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limited  means  who  would  pass  a qualifying  exami-  might  be  awarded  to  the  pupils  of  each  assisted  section  b. 

nation,  and  be  required  to  satisfy  the  inspectors  school  on  the  results  of  the  examinations.  The  pj’ 

and  examiners  as  to  their  progress  from  year  to  tendency  of  many  of  the  examination  papers  in  the  Answers  to 
year.  There  should  be  no  Preparatory  Grade.  In  Junior  Grade  is  to  direct  attention  from  essentials  Querlw- 

the  narrow  range  of  study  to  which  Rule  25  now  to  anomalous  forms,  exceptions,  etc.,  and  to  en- 

confines  him,  a boy  tends  to  become  a specialist  courage  cramming.  In  History,  really  scientific 

before  he  has  found  out  what  his  speciality  ought  teaching  seems  thrown  away.  In  the  Middle 

to  be.  Was  obliged  as  a result  of  this  rule  to  give  and  Senior  Grades  the  pass  papers  are  too 

up  Chemistry.  Rule  33,  as  to  the  reduction  r.f  difficult,  and  the  honour  papers  might  also  be  modi- 

marks  in  languages,  is  an  unnecessary  complication,  fied.  Frequently  pupils  have  passed  University  and 

Three  subjects,  not  four,  should  be  the  number  other  examinations  who  would  have  had  little 

necessary  for  a pass.  This  would  double  the  nuin-  chance  of  passing  in  the  Middle  Grade, 

her  of  entries  for  examination.  Medals,  books,  etc., 


Miss  Anna  Hunter,  Head  Mistress,  Princess  Gardens  School,  Belfast,  and  others. 

(p.  187.) 

The  system  has  been  of  great  advantage  in  pro-  is  rather  low  for  Preparatory  Grade  Results  Hunter, „Mis8^ 
moting  more  thorough  teaching  and  thorough  learn-  Fees.  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  made 
ing,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  Centre  superin-  much  easier.  The  papers  for  this  Grade  are 
tendents  should  be  teachers,  and  the  rules  by  which  now  much  harder  in  some  points  than  those 
centre  superintendence  is  regulated  should  be  made  of  the  Senior  Grade  seven  years  ago.  Too 
known.  More  Science  subjects  might  be  intro-  few  subjects  are  specified,  and  the  course 
duced,  and  Botany  for  Boys.  Examiners  should  all  in  each  is  far  too  long  to  admit  of  thorough  study 
be  persons  who  have  been  directly  engaged  in  in  one  year.  The  courses  in  all  the  other  Grades 
teaching  pupils  of  the  same  age  as  those  they  ex-  are  also  too  long.  A standard  Grammar  should  be 
amine,  up  to  at  most  three  years  before  the  date  of  named.  History  in  the  Middle  Grade  should  be  u 
their  appointment.  A written  examination  is  only  separate  subject,  and  include  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
half  a test.  It  would  be  mucii  more  satisfactory  if  French,  Roman,  and  Grecian  History.  Specializa- 
all  the  Results,  Honour,  and  Pass  Lists  were  pub-  tion  would  be  a great  advantage  in  the  Senior 
lished  at  the  same  time.  It  would  be  more  satis-  Grade.  Inspection  would  be  appreciated  with  cer- 
factory,  if,  in  the  publication  of  the  results,  the  tain  limitations,  but  no  part  of  a teacher’s  income 
marks  gained  by  a student  in  any  subject  were  pub-  should  depend  upon  it.  None  of  the  money  hither- 
lished  as  they  stand,  without  any  addition  or  re-  to  applied  to  the  working  of  the  Act  should  go  to 
duction  being  made.  Marks  should  be  thoroughly  pay  inspection.  None  but  teachers  of  experience 
revised.  .£15  is  enough  for  a Preparatory  Grade  and  skill  should  be  eligible  for  posts  as  inspectors. 
p-.-Viihit-.ion,  £25  for  Middle,  and  £30  for  Senior.  The  inspection  should  apply  to  the  premises  and 
There  should  be  a special  distinction  of  some  kind  management  of  schools,  and  the  examination  of 
for  each  student  who  takes  first  place  in  any  sub-  classes  below  the  Preparatory  Grade  in  elementary 
ject  in  a Grade.  The  prizes  of  £1  in  the  Prepara-  subjects,  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  the  primary 
tory  Grade  are  too  small.  Three  shillings  per  100  education  of  the  school. 


Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  Council  of  the  Leinster  Section  of  the. 

(p.  189.) 

As  regards  the  purely  theoretical  aspect  of  Music  Grades.  A small  gold  medal  should  be  awarded  incprporated 
the  working  of  the  system  has,  on  the  whole,  to  each  boy  and  girl  obtaining  the  highest  aggregate  jfusfcians. 
achieved  satisfactory  results.  Boys  should  be  ad-  marks  in  the  combined  subjects  of  Theoretical  and 
mitted  to  examinations'  in  Music  in  all  the  Grades.  Practical  Music,  in  their  respective  Grades.  A pro- 
A practical  examination  (vocal  and  instrumental)  gramme  for  each  Grade  is  suggested  in  detail, 
should  form  part  of  the  Musical  Course  in  all 


Yen.  C.  K.  Irwin,  d.d.,  Examiner  in  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping,  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  191.) 

From  experience  as  an  examiner  in  Arithmetic  ation  of  principles ; more  latitude  to  questions  which  Irwin,  vcn. 
and  Book-keeping  considers  the  system  fails,  to  a cannot  be  said  to  bear  on  a prescribed  course,  but  c.k.,d.d. 
certain  extent,  in  encouraging  true  education.  The  which  would  test  the  pupil’s  knowledge;  and  that 
general  run  of  answers  show  distinct  signs  of  the  questions  be  made  easier  in  all  the  Grades,  the 
“ cramming.”  Suggests  a more  indefinite  pro-  percentage  required  for  “honours”  and  “ pas3 " 
gramme  of  examination;  more  attention  on  the  being  raised  if  necessary, 
part  of  examiners  to  questions  involving  the  explan- 


Rev.  Edward  Irwin,  b.a.,  Principal,  Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School,  Elphin. 

(p.  191.) 

The  payment  by  Results  Fees  is  the  most  just  value  of  the  exhibitions  too  high.  Suggests  that  Irwin,  Rev.  E., 
method  of  remunerating  teachers.  That  this  pay-  the  standard  might  be  lowered  m all  the  Grades  for  ■ 
ment  should  depend  on  the  report  of  Inspectors  an  ordinary  pass.  The  examinations  should  con- 
would  be  very  objectionable.  Considers  the  money  tinue  to  be  written. 
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Irwin,  Miss  M. 


Miss  Mary  Irwin,  Manager,  Gold  inville  Ladies’  School,  Coleraine, 
(p.  191.) 


Under  the  system  “ cramming  ” is  encouraged, 
and  a mercenary  spirit  has  been  introduced  into 
schools.  Certain  subjects  now  compulsory  prove  of 
little  value  in  after  life.  A department  termed  In- 
dustrial might  be  added  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
If  possible,  a month  later  might  be  fixed  for  receiv- 
ing forms  of  notice  for  students.  In  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  the  Theory  of  Music  and  Domestic 
Economy  might  be  added ; a shorter  period  of  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Roman  History  should  be  prescribed ; 
the  authors  in  English  Literature  might  be  more 
varied,  and  the  poetical  course  shortened ; in  Euclid 
Book  I.  should  be  suflicient;  higher  marks  should 
be  assigned  to  Drawing,  while  the  marks  in  French 
and  German  should  be  increased  in  this,  the  Junior, 
and  Middle  Grades,  to  1,000.  In  the  Junior  Grade 


simpler  Arithmetic  papers  should  be  set.  In  the 
Drawing  Course  in  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  250 
marks  should  be  given  for  Freehand,  and  the  re- 
maining 250  for  Model,  allowing  Geometry  to  be 
quite  a separate  subject.  In  the  Middle  Grade  a 
more  interesting  work  than  Auchenholz’  “ Ges- 
chichte  " should  be  more  frequently  given  in  the  pre- 
scribed books  in  German,  and  in  Latin  “ English 
verse  for  translation  into  Latin  Elegiacs  or  Hexa- 
meters ” should  be  omitted  in  both  this  and  Senior 
Grades.  In  the  Senior  Grade  a longer  and  less 
detailed  course  of  English  and  Irish  History  should 
be  prescribed;  the  subject  of  Physiology  should  be 
included;  and  higher  marks  should  be  given  for 
French,  German,  and  the  Theory  of  Music. 


Elphege  Janau,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(P.  192.) 

Janaa,  E.  The  percentage  of  marks  necessary  for  a pass  is  for  a pass  with  honours  should  be  raised  from  50 

too  low,  and  should  be  raised  from  25  to  30,  and  to  55,  and  after  a few  years  to  60. 
after  three  or  four  years  to  33J,  and  the  percentage 


Jollioo,  Miss  B. 


Miss  Rebecca  J ellico.  Manager,  Misses  J ellico’s  School,  Mountmellick. 


(p- 

Believes  the  system  works  well,  and  that  a 
great  impetus  has  been  given  by  it  to  education. 
The  questions  would  be  more  suited  to  students  if 
set  by  persons  who  had  been  teachers,  and  under- 
stood the  capacities  of  children.  The  maximum 
of  marks  in  Book-keeping,  Botany,  Domestic 


192.) 

Economy,  Drawing,  and  Shorthand,  should  not  he 
under  500  each.  In  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
boys  and  girls  might  be  permitted  to  pass  in  three 
subjects.  The  abolition  of  Results  Fees  would  tend 
to  greater  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
public. 


Thomas  Johnson,  d.sc.  (Lond.),  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
(p.  193.) 


The  system  has  been  effective  in  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  education  in  secondary  schools.  Direct 
money  prizes  to  students  should  be  abolished,  but 
medals  might  continue  to  be  given.  The  money 
should  go  as  payment  to  the  school,  based  indepen- 
dently on : (a.)  the  result  of  the  examination  of 
students  sent  up  by  the  school;  and  (b.)  the  report 
of  inspectors  who  would  divide  schools  into 
three  classes ; and  as  exhibitions  (a.)  tenable 
at  the  school  whose  the  student  gains  the 
exhibition,  (b.)  at  institutions  of  higher 
rank  not  sending  in  candidates  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations.  Inspection  should  not 
necessarily  involve  examination.  The  mode  of 
making  the  awards  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
give  full  encouragement  to  the  Scientific,  the  Com- 
mercial and  Technical,  and  the  Literary  branches 
of  education.  Nine  to  eleven  members  should  con- 


stitute the  Board.  The  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  a 
Science  representative  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Primary  Education,  and  a reprecentatire 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  should  be 
added  to  the  present  Board.  If  the  Preparatory 
Grade  be  abolished,  Results  Fees  based  on  inspec- 
tion should  be  awarded.  The  Board  should  satisfy 
itself  by  inspection  or  otherwise  as  to  the  nature 
and  conditions  under  which  the  Education  tested  by 
examination  has  been  imparted.  A Science  subject 
to  count  should  have  been  taught  practically  or  by 
experimental  aid.  Matriculated  students  should  be 
eligible  for  examination  in  the  Senior  Grade,  in 
which  the  students  should  not  be  less  than  sixteen 
years  old.  Suggests  a new  programme  for  all  the 
Grades,  suitable  to  boys  and  girls  alike.  Book  and 
money  prizes  should  be  converted  into  exhibitions. 


Johnston,  H.G., 
B.A. 


Henry  G.  Johnston,  b.a.  Oxon.,  Head  Master,  Grammar  School,  Bandon. 
(p.  195.) 


The  system  is  bad,  as  it  makes  education  sub- 
servient to  examination  and  fosters  “ cramming.'’ 
The  teacher's  interest  is  to  force  on  boys  of  talent, 
and  to  neglect  backward  boys.  Education  is  stereo- 
typed within  a narrow  groove,  and  a good  general 
education  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Would  abolish 
the  present  system  of  examination,  and  substitute 
examination  of  the  schools  individually  on  their 
own  programmes,  giving  exhibitions  for  exceptional 
talent  and  progress,  and  Results  Fees  according  to 
each  boy’s  progress.  Would  also,  if  possible,  allo- 
cate funds  to  encourage  technical  education  by 
grants  for  equipment  of  schools,  prizes,  and  Results 
Fees.  In  selecting  centres  for  examination  insuffi- 
cient attention  is  paid  to  the  convenience  of  schools. 
Would  increase  the  age  limit  in  the  Senior  Grade  to 


19,  and  abolish  the  over-age  clause.  This  could  be 
done  by  reducing  the  Middle  Grade  standard,  which 
would  encourage  the  schools  to  send  in  boys  to  the 
higher  Grades.  No  boy  ignorant  of  “word  for 
word”  translation  should  be  awarded  any  marks 
for  translation.  This  would  deal  a deadly  blow  at 
“ cramming.”  The  publication  of  the  pass  lists  in 
the  second  week  in  August  would  prove  a great 
convenience  to  the  majority  of  schools.  In  the 
Preparatory  Grade  the  books  prescribed  in  Latin 
are  too  long.  Would  in  this  Grade  reduce  the 
amount  of  English  Literature  and  extend  the  Geo- 
graphy and  History.  Irish  History  in  this  Grade 
is  too  difficult.  In  the  Junior  Grade  also  the  Eng- 
lish Literature  Course  is  too  long. 
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John  Johnston,  b.a 


The  Act  has  given  a much-needed  impeti 
secondary  education.  Objectionable  results  have, 
however,  ensued,  viz. : — Overpressure  upon  pupils, 
and  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  practical  knowledge 
acquired.  The  difficult  nature  of  the  examinations 
is  the  principal  cause  of  this.  In  languages  the 
amount  of  text-book  work  is  too  great,  and  the 
examinations  in  Science  are  more  a test  of  the 
pupil’s  mathematical  ability  than  of  his 
mathematical  knowledge.  The  questions  in 
Algebra,  and  often  in  Arithmetic,  are  too  hard,  and 
the  examinations  in  Natural  Philosophy  are  too 
theoretical.  Other  defects  are — payment  of  Results 
Fees,  the  frequency  of  changes  of  the  courses,  and 
the  apparent  inexperience  of  examiners.  Recom- 
mends direct  endowment,  with  due  regard  to  the 
other  endowments  of  the  School  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  locality.  The  rule  as  to  the  deduc- 


, Head  Master,  The  Yilliers  Endowed  School,  Limerick, 
(p.  196.) 


tion  of  marks  in  Languages  should  be  cancelled. 
A general  pass  might  be  given  for  a pass  in  three 
subjects  under  certain  conditions.  The  exhibitions 
should  be  sub-divided  into  classes  in  each 
Grade,  and  minor  money  prizes  should  be 
awarded  in  each  subject  or  class  of  sub- 
jects. Attendances  at  any  time  with- 

in the  specified  period  should  be  considered  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  for  the  examination,  and  atten- 
dances at  several  schools  should  also  be  reckoned, 
the  Results  Fees  being  allocated  in  proportion  to  the 
attendances  at  each  school.  The  fines  in  regard  to 
furnishing  the  lists  of  students  are  too  large.  The 
constant  change  in  the  examining  body  is  a serious 
defect.  Arrangements  might  be  made  whereby 

passes  under  the  svstem  should  be  recognised  by 
other  examining  bodies. 


Queries. 
Johnston,  J., 


J.  P.  Johnston, 


There  should  be  some  better  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  than  the  present  examinations, 
which  are  chiefly  a test  of  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  candidates.  A system  of  inspection  would  be  an 
improvement,  but  if  this  be  not  practicable,  mana- 
gers should  be  required  to  make  a return  as  to  their 
teachers,  their  qualifications,  salaries,  time  em- 
ployed, etc.,  and  if  this  return  be  not  satisfactory, 
full  Results  Fees  should  not  be  paid.  The  maxi- 
mum Results  Fees  should  not  be  paid  unless  they 
bore  some  fixed  minimum  proportion  to  the  amount 
paid  to  the  actual  teachers.  No  Results  Fees 
should  be  paid  in  Chemistry  or  Experimental 


,,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 
(P.  199.) 


Physics  unless  proper  provision  made  for  practical  Johnston,  J.  P., 
teaching  of  those  subjects,  nor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages unless  the  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  the 
language.  After  some  years  Results  Fees  might 
be  withheld  in  cases  where  the  teachers  have  ?iob 
diplomas  in  teaching.  The  value  of  exhibitions 
might  be  decreased,  and  their  number  increased. 

The  Gold  Medal  in  Modern  Languages  should  not 
be  given  unless  the  student  passes  an  easy  qualifying 
oral  examination.  The  Mathematical  papers  in 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  are  too  difficult.  More 
candidates  would  present  themselves  if  they  were 


C.  J.  Joly,  m.a.,  Fellow 
(P- 

Utterly  disapproves  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  system.  Students  are  not  educated,  but  merely 
instructed,  and  the  annual  examination  is  too 
great  a strain  upon  them.  No  satisfactory  system 
can  be  devised  when  controlled  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations. More  satisfactory  results  might  be 
obtained  if  students  were  elected  to  scholarships  in 
connection  with  schools  of  their  own  selection,  and 
subjected  to  inspection  and  examination  during  their 
scholarships.  Parents  and  head-masters  are  too 
much  interested  in  Results  Fees,  which  should  only 
be  paid  on  receiving  satisfactory  accounts  from  an 
inspector  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school.  On 
each  examination  paper  a large  number  of  questions 
miriit  be  planted,  of  which  the  student  would  be 
required  to  attempt  only  a limited  number.  Suggests 
that  the  examiners  be  divided  into  two  classes : - 


of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

200.) 

(1)  Chief  examiners  for  permanent  employment,  to  Joly.C.J., 
set  the  papers,  be  responsible  for  the  scale  of  mark- 
ing, and  to  re-examine  a percentage  of  the  papers 
already  examined  by  the  assistant  examiners ; (2) 
Assistant  examiners,  who  would  examine  papers 
and  receive  instructions  from  the  chief  examiners. 

Students  might  have  the  option  of  accepting  a 
scholarship  when  entitled  to  an  exhibition.  Objects 
to  the  examination  papers  in  Arithmetic  and  Euclid 
in  all  the  Grades.  The  examination  in  Arithmetic 
should  be  a test  of  accuracy  rather  than  ingenuity 
in  solving  problems.  In  Euclid  the  propositions  and 
the  cuts  should  not  be  sharply  separated.  Has 
noticed  but  very  few  attempts  at  solving  the  cuts,  and 
thinks  in  many  cases  Euclid  is  committed  to  memory 
without  being  understood.  Considers  that  the  quali- 
fications of  assistant  masters  should  be  investigated. 


John  Joly  d.sc.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  201.) 

Awards  should  be  given  to  pupils  also  on  the  J>iy,  J..  d.sc. 
reports  of  the  inspectors.  Science  should  be  com- 
pulsory in  all  Grades,  and  the  marks  given  in  the 
three  higher  Grades: — For  Natural  Philosophy, 

1,000;  Chemistry,  1,000;  and  Natural  Science  (in- 
cluding Botany  and  Zoology  for  both  boys  and 
girls),  600.  A small  gold  medal  should  be  given 
both  boys  and  girls  for  answering  in  these  subjects 
in  the  three  Grades,  and  money  prizes  for  the  highest 
marks  in  any  of  the  subjects. 


In  spite  of  able  administration  the  system  has 
operated  injuriously  in  fostering  cramming  and  in 
making  no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Science 
with  apparatus  and  specimens.  The  'system  of 
public  examination  should  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  a system  of  inspection  with  examination— by 
well  paid,  highly  qualified  inspectors— instituted 
A course  might  be  drawn  up  with  Grades  somewhat 
as  at  present,  and  Results  Fees  paid  not  on  many, 
primarily  but  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  school. 


Miss  Isabella  Jones,  Manager,  and  2 

(P- 

A larger  choice  of  subjects  might  be  given  to  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  including  Music  and  Domestic 
Economy.  The  latter  subject  and  Drawing  might 
be  given  500  marks  each.  In  Junior,  Middle,  and 
Senior  Grades  Shorthand,  Botany,  and  Domestic 


diss  Ledoux,  Rathmines  Ladies’  School. 

202.) 

Economy  might  get  500  marks  each.  In  all  the 
Grades  Arithmetic  and  Drawing  are  too  difficult. 
Latin  should  not  be  judged  at  the  same  standard 
for  girls  as  for  boys. 

X 


Jones,  Miss  L., 
and  Ledoux, 
Miss 
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Robert  Miller  Jones,  m.a.,  Principal,  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

(l>-  202.) 

The  system  has  produced  a marked  improvement  the  necessity  for  the  rule  as  to  reduction  of  marks 
in  secondary  education,  but  it  has  had  a demoraliz-  in  Languages.  The  Commercial  Course  is  a blun- 
ing  effect  on  the  baser  sort  of  parents,  leading  them  der,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  boys  taking  it, 
to  set  school  against  school  for  the  purpose  of  re-  and  the  percentage  of  their  answering  as 
during  the  fees;  and  it  has  not  been  able  to  compared  with  that  of  the  other  boys.  The 
foster  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science.  Some  me-  value  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  three  prin- 
thod  of  small  annual  grants  to  schools  which  main-  cipal  Grades  should  be  reduced,  and,  in  the 
tain  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories  should  be  Senior  Grade,  increased  in  numbers.  A 
introduced.  There  should  be  more  stability  in  the  medal  should  be  given  to  the  best  in  Physical 
rules;  a moderate  specialising  might  be  tried  in  Science.  Something  should  be  done  to  place  Ihe 
the  Senior  Grade ; the  examination  papers  should  be  poorer  schools  on  a level  with  those  having  endow- 
set  in  sections,  each  to  be  examined  by  one  ex-  ments.  Absences  on  medical  certificate  should 
aminer;  and  examiners  should  be  appointed  for  a count  as  attendances.  The  examinations  in  many 
longer  period.  The  Preparatory  Grade  has  resulted  subjects  might  be  simplified.  Protests  (1)  against 
in  little  but  evil,  by  introducing  an  element'  of  any  change  which  would  substitute  a system  of 
fierce  competition  into  the  life  of  pupils  of  tender  inspection  for  the  present  examination  system;  and 
years.  If  retained  at  all  the  examination  should  (2)  against  any  division  of  the  funds  in  support  of 
be  merely  qualifying,  and  the  prizes  reduced  by  technical  education.  Inspection  on  a small  scale 
one-half;  but  if  abolished  the  ages  for  the  other  would  perhaps  be  desirable. 

Grades  might  be  reduced  by  one  year.  Cannot  see 

Mrs.  Eliza  Keating,  Head  Mistress,  Ursuline  College  and  High  School,  St.  Angela’s,  Cork,  and  others. 

(p.  205.) 

Keating,  Miss  Has  been  cf  great  advantage  to  the  country  m scored  by  the  students  should  be  counted,  and  the 
E.,  and  others.  rajsjng  yle  standard  of  education  and  in  its  effect  conditions  for  retaining  an  exhibition  should  be 
on  the  character  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  a less  severe.  In  all  the  Grades  more  marks  should 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  schools  to  alter  the  be  assigned  for  English,  which  should  be  divided 
system  in  any  material  manner,  Are  strcngly  op-  into  two  subjects,  the  first  consisting  of  all  the  pre- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  inspectors  as  tending  sent  programme  except  Literature  (prose  and 
to  interfere  with  the  management  and  discipline  of  poetry)  being  obligatory  and  having  1,200  marks, 
schools.  The  standard  in  each  Grade"  should  be  and  the  second,  consisting  of  Literature  (prose  and 
lowered  by  lessening  the  difficulty  of  the  examina-  poetry),  being  optional,  with  600  marks.  In  the 
tion  papers.  The  examinations  in  writing  are  for  Preparatory  the  translation  at  sight  and  Composi- 
several  reasons  the  fairest  and  most  satisfactory,  tion  are  too  difficult;  in  the  Junior  the  quantity  of 
Suggest  the  extension  of  the  limit  of  age  by  six  poetry  is  excessive,  and  the  papers  in  Arithmetic, 
months;  the  admission  to  examination  of  over-age  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Natural  Philosophy  are  gener- 
students  without  limit ; and  that  Middle  and  Senior  ally  too  difficult ; in  the  Middle  the  papers  in  Arith- 
Grade  students  should  be  allowed  to  enter  twice  metic  and  Algebra  for  the  last  few  years  have  given 
in  each  of  those  Grades.  Pass  and  prize  lists  should  dissatisfaction ; and  in  the  Senior  the  Drawing 
be  published  together.  More  prizes  should  be  given,  should  comprise  less,  and  have  more  marks  assigned 
especially  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  All  the  marks  to  it. 

C.  H.  Keene,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  Examiner  in  Greek  and  Latin 
to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  206.) 

Keene,  c.  H.,  The  standard  of  answering  has  greatly  improved,  The  examiners  should  be  only  persons  actively  en- 
M-A"  especially  in  Grammar  and  Composition,  chiefly  gaged  in  literary  or  educational  work,  and  the  ap- 

owing  to  a more  systematic  method  of  teaching  pointment  should  be  of  a more  permanent  character 
which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  examinations,  than  at  present. 

Mrs.  M.  Angela  Keiioe,  Manager,  St.  Louis  Convent,  Monaghan,  and  others. 

(p.  207.) 

Kehoo,  Mrs.  M.  The  standard  of  the  Senior  Grade  is  too  high,  The  pass  list  and  list  of  exhibitions  should,  if  pos- 
A” lin  others"  and  encroaches  too  much  on  University  educa-  sible,  be  published  at  the  same  time,  and  not  later 
tion.  Suggest  that  students  be  permitted  to  pre-  than  31st  August.  Suggest  that  a gold  medal  be 
sent  twice  in  Middle  Grade,  leaving  out  Senior  given  to  the  first  in  Preparatory  Grade  as  well  as 
Grade  altogether.  The  rule  which  forbids  Inter-  in  the  other  Grades,  and  that  silver  medals  be  given, 
mediate  professors  or  lecturers  from  acting  as  ex-  as  of  old,  for  proficiency  in  special  subjects  in  all 
aminers  should  be  faithfully  carried  out.  The  Grades.  The  number  of  exhibitions  in  Middle  and 
introduction  of  instrumental  music  as  a subject  Senior  (if  retained)  should  be  increased  from  one  in 
would  be  useful  and  popular.  The  annual  pro-  every  ten  to  one  in  every  five  or  seven  who  pass, 
gramme  should  be  more  explicit  and  better  de-  One  thousand  four  hundred  marks  calculated  in  the 
tailed.  Needlework  should  be  introduced  for  girls  prescribed  manner  is  too  high  for  the  retention  of 
in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades,  with  marks  exhibitions,  1,200  would  be  better.  The  former 
as  high  as  600  or  700,  and  not  less  than  500 ; rate  of  Results  Fees  for  Preparatory  Grade  should 
Domestic  Economy,  including  Practical  Cookery,  be  restored.  In  this  Grade  the  examination  papers 
should  be  extended  to  the  Preparatory  Grade,  with  are  too  difficult.  In  the  Junior  Grade  the  majority 
marks  raised  so  as  to  make  it  popular.  In  the  of  questions  are  more  in  the  nature  of  puzzles  than 
Preparatory  the  marks  should  be  at  least  500,  tests  of  knowledge,  and  some  of  them  are  the  work 
in  the  Junior  at  least  600,  and  in  the  of  four  or  five  hours  instead  of  three;  these  re- 
Middle  600  or  700.  Prizes  should  be  awarded  marks  apply  also  to  the  Middle  Grade  papers, 
to  over-age  students  as  an  incentive  to  study.  The  amount  of  matter  prescribed  in  some  subjects 
The  maximum  of  marks  for  Preparatory  Grade  is  too  extensive  for  the  limit  of  one  school  year,  and 
might  be  raised  from  5,400  to  6.000,  and  for  the  hence  cramming  arises.  Suggest  that  Celtic  should 
Junior  and  Middle  Grades  from  6,000  to  6,500.  Rule  in  future  be  called  Irish,  and  that  it  should  be 
33  is  not  satisfactory  unless  all  concerned  can  see  placed  on  a par  with  French  and  German  by  getting 
the  marks  actually  gained  and  the  marks  deducted.  700  marks. 
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Mrs.  M.  Joseph  Keighron,  Manager,  Dominican  Convent,  Sion  Hill,  Blackrock,  County  Dublin ; Mrs.  M, 
Peter  M'Grath,  Manager,  Dominican  Convent,  Eccles-street ; and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Sheils,  Manager,  St. 
Mary’s  University  College  and  High  School,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 

(p.  208.) 


Compared  with  other  educational  systems  this 
appears  to  be  eminently  impartial  and  satisfactory 
in  its  results;  therefore  any  proposal  to  substi- 
tute inspection — which  would  not  afford  a 

genuine  test  of  the  work  done — for  the  present 
written  examination  could  not  be  approved.  Al- 
though susceptible  of  much  improvement  the  system 
has  done  incalculable  service  to  the  schools,  not  a 
little  of  the  credit  for  this  being  due  to  the  vigi- 
lance, zeal,  and  efficiency  of  the  present  Assistant 
Commissioners.  Disapprove  of  competition  of  boys 
with  girls,  and  of  any  proposition  to  discontinue 
the  Senior  Grade.  Suggest  that  wider  scope,  with 
less  matter  for  the  year’s  work,  should  be  given  in 
the  English  programme ; that  more  importance 
should  be  attached  to  Ancient  History;  that  in  the 
Preparatory  there  should  be  no  element  of  competi- 
tion ; that  payments  should  depend  upon  the  pupils 
passing  the  higher  grades,  that  Music  should  be 
added  for  girls,  and  Drawing  be  given  500  marks; 
that  in  the  Junior  the  amount  of  Poetry  should  be 
reduced,  and  the  marks  raised  for  Arithmetic  and 
for  Book-keeping;  that  in  the  Middle  the  pro- 
gramme for  Drawing  should  be  modified ; and  that 
in  the  Senior,  Rhetoric  might  be  substituted  for 
Geography;  more  judgment  shown  in  the  selection 
of  English  authors ; and  Drawing  reduced  and 
simplified.  The  examiners  should  be  appointed  for 
more  than  two  years  from  those  who  have  experi- 


ence in  Intermediate  teaching.  Inspectors,  who 
should  be  men,  should  test  the  methods  of  touching 
Modern  Languages,  Natural  Science,  and  Music, 
and  should  classify  schools  according  to  their  effici- 
ency, the  Results  Fees  to  be  paid  proportionately. 
Cultured  reading,  especially  of  poetry,  might  be  pro- 
moted by  oral  examination.  Students  more  than 
one  year  over  age  might  be  admitted  to  the  Pass 
Courses  in  each  Grade,  and  girls — within  the  age 
limit  for  Middle  and  Senior — who  have  not  taken 
exhibitions  should  be  allowed  a second  year  in  each. 
The  total  number  of  marks  should  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately in  each  grade  to  allow  students  to 
prepare  fewer  subjects  more  thoroughly.  In  the  two 
higher  grades,  or  at  least  in  Senior,  there  might 
be  groups  of  subjects,  each  having  marks  equal  to 
the  total  for  the  Grade.  There  should  be  a pass 
and  honour  course  in  each  subject.  The  pass  and 
exhibition  lists  should  be  published  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  of  organization  of  classes  early  in 
September.  Exhibitions  should,  to  some  extent,  be 
tenable  in  the  schools,  as  scholarships  and  a special 
prize  should  be  given  for  first  place  in  any  subject 
forming  a member  of  a group  for  which  a gold 
medal  is  awarded.  The  number  of  exhibitions  in 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  should  be  increased.  The 
rule  as  to  annual  attendances  should  be  modified. 
Results  Fees  should  be  paid  for  over-age  students. 


section  B.; 

Answers  to 
Queries. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Ross. 


(p- 

The  Act  has  done  much  indirect  good,  especially 
in  exploding  fictions  regarding  the  relative  merits 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  Schools,  but  the  success 
of  the  Act  in  directly  promoting  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation  is  very  doubtful.  The  intellects  of 
the  pupils  at  the  close  of  their  course  in  1898,  are 
less  vigorous,  less  developed,  and  less  capable  of 
exploring  new  fields  of  knowledge,  than  were  the 
intellects  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  course  of 
studies  in  the  same  school  in  1878 ; hence  the  Act 
has  simply  failed  “ in  promoting  Intermediate  secu- 
lar education  in  Ireland,"  which  was  its  main  pur- 
pose. The  evils  are : (1)  The  overwhelming  practi- 
cal opinion  of  teachers  that  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
education,  is  to  score  marks  at  an  examination;  (2) 
the  ludicrously  imperfect  character  of  the  knowledge 
acquired,  especially  of  the  various  languages;  (3) 
the  diverting  of  a large  section  of  pupils  from  useful 
studies  to  studies  worthless  to  them  from  every 
point  of  view,  in  the  hope  of  the  pupils  and  teachers 
earning  money.  The  corresponding  remedies  are : 
— (1)  The  abolition  of  the  great  annual  competition 
by  written  examinations;  (2)  the  public  exami- 
nation, orally  and  by  wilting,  of  the  pupils 

in  the  schools  by  itinerant  examiners,  and 
the  payment  of  Results  Fees,  not  per  sub- 
ject per  head,  as  at  present,  but  per  head 
on  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools  above  14  years  of 
age,  and  engaged  in  studying  a specified  number  of 
subjects  (100  attendances  being  required).  There 
should  be  a scale  of  fees  rising  or  falling 

according  to  the  general  character  of  the  school 
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formed  on  the  examination  of  all  the  pupils ; (3) 
the  institution  of  a Commercial  Course  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  old  Intel-mediate  Course,  and  equally 
well  paid  for.  The  examinations  should  continue 
all  the  year  round,  the  school  year  extending  from 
one  examination  to  another.  The  programme  should 
continue  practically  unchanged.  Certificates  should 
be  given  as  the  result  of  the  school  examination. 

A certain  number  should  be  recommended  for 
further  examination  with  a view  to  exhibitions  and 
prizes.  The  Act  does  not  require  the  exhibitions 
and  prizes  to  be  given  by  competition.  A sufficient 
staff  of  permanent  examiners  could  be  maintained 
more  cheaply  than  the  present  host  of  examiners 
and  superintendents.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  have 
an  exclusively  classical  programme  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  and  a mixed  programme  in  the  higher 
grades.  Does  not  understand  why  a student  may 
pass  twice  in  the  Junior  Grade,  but  only  once  in  the 
other  grades.  All  students  beyond  14  should  be 
eligible  for  examination  certificates  and  Results 
Fees.  Equal  Results  Fees  should  be  paid  for  over- 
age pupils  as  for  under-age  pupils.  Suggests  (1) 
that  the  condition . of  examinations,  standard  for 
prizes,  etc.,  should  be  identical  for  boys  and  girls, 
as  in  the  Royal  University ; or  (2)  that  there  should 
be  a totally  distinct  programme  for  girls  which 
would  be  equally  attractive  to  Catholics  as  to  Pro- 
testants. This  programme  should  be  difficult,  other- 
wise the  girls  would  make  too  serious  an  inroad  into 
the  funds. 


Kelly.  Moat 
Eev.  Dr. 


Patrick  Kelly,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  212.) 

The  system  has  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  not  be  crammed.  Suggests  that  in  the  selection  of  Kelly’’  p- 

boys.  It  has  given  them  the  habit  of  persistent  examiners  regard  should  be  had  not  merely  to  the 

application  to  a definite  end.  The  cry  of  cramming,  sufficiency  of  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 

which  has  so  frequently  been  raised  aeainst  the  which  they  are  to  set  papers,  but  also  to  their  ex- 
system, is  a gross  exaggeration  : Mathematics  can-  penance  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  ^ 
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Section  B. 

Digest  of 
Answers  to 
Queries. 


Professor  P.  J.  Kennedy,  b.a.,  St.  Kieran’s  College,  Kilkenny,  and  others. 


(p- 

The  present  system  is  only  suitable  to  students  who 
intend  toentera  university;  and  the  examinations  afford 
only  a very  imperfect  test  of  knowledge  of  Modern 
Languages.  Two  courses  should  be  established,,  a 
university  and  a non-university  course,  with  approxi- 
mately equal  marks,  the  same  advantages  as  to 
Results  Fees,  and  offering  in  every  respect  the  same 
attraction  to  both  students  and  teachers.  The  non- 
university course  should  contain  a number  of  subjects 
suitable  to  agricultural  and  commercial  students,  in- 
cluding Elementary  Economics  and  the  principles  of 
business  and  banking,  with  700  marks.  The  examin- 
ation in  Book-keeping  should  be  more  difficult  and 
much  higher  marks  assigned.  The  value  of  exhi- 
bitions in  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  reduced 
to  £15,  and  the  £50  Senior  Grade  prizes  reduced  to 
£40.  A large  gold  medal  should  be  awarded  to  the 
first  boy  and  first  girl  in  the  Preparatory  Grade;  a 
gold  medal  to  the  first  boy  and  first  girl  in  English 
Composition  in  each  grade,  and  small  gold  medals  for 
first  place  in  Natural  Science  in  each  grade.  Money 
prizes  should  be  awarded  for  the  most  successful 
students  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  preferably  for 
original  work,  and  similar  prizes  in  all  subjects  in  the 
commercial  course.  The  number  of  exhibitions  to  be 
awarded  should  be : — In  the  Preparatory  Grade,  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  passes,  Junior  one-twelfth,  Middle 
one-tenth,  and  Senior  one-seventh,  and  all  exhibitions 
should  be  for  one  year  only.  Results  Fees  should  be 
paid  on  (gross)  marks  actually  gained  by  the  student, 
and  not,  as  at  present,  on  the  totals  assigned  to  the 
subjects  in  which  he  has  passed  or  obtained  honours. 
The  present  rates  should  be  doubled,  and  assistant 


masters  should  share  in  the  Results  Fees.  Suggest 
for  the  Preparatory  Grade — Handwriting,  with  200 
marks,  the  standard  of  difficulty  in  Greek  to  be 
considerably  lowered  ; for  the  examination  in  Latin, 
prose  authors  only  to  be  prescribed  ; and  the  intro- 
duction of  a course  of  Elementary  Science  in  the 
form  of  object  lessons.  The  Junior  Grade  Arithmetic 
should  be  extended  to  include  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Metric  System.  The  Middle  Grade  Arithmetic 
should  include  Mensuration,  with  the  marks  raised  to 
700.  English  Composition  should  be  a separate  subject 
in  all  the  grades,  with  a maximum  of  500  marks. 
All  languages  in  all  the  grades  should  be  assigned 
1,000  marks.  The  maximum  marks  for  Chemistry 
and  Physics  should  be  raised  to  700  each.  The  courses 
in  History  for  the  grades  should  be  : — 

Preparatory,  . . . 1714-1880  a.d. 

Junior,  . . • 1603-1880  „ 

Middle,  . . . 1066-1880  ,* 

Senior,  . . . 55b.c.— 1880  „ 

Elementary  Biology,  Physiology  and  the  Principles  of 
Hygiene,  and  the  Principles  of  Agriculture,  with  500 
marks  each,  should  be  introduced  into  the  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior  Grades.  Botany  and  Music  should 
be  open  to  boys.  The  number  of  examiners  should  be 
diminished,  and  assistant  examiners  appointed  to 
examine  answers.  Examiners  should  have  experience 
of  Intermediate  teaching.  Inspection  (supplemental 
to  written  examination)  is  desirable.  Not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  questions  on  each  paper  should  be 
straightforward  and  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  student. 


Rev.  Augustine  Keogh,  s.m.,  b.a.,  ' 

(P- 

The  holding  of  examinations  eight  or  ten  days  later 
thau  at  present  would  shorten  the  long  vacation. 
Botany  and  Music  should  not  be  restricted  to  girls, 
Approves  of  the  present  age  limits  for  the  granting  of 
Results  Fees,  but  suggests  the  removal  of  age  limits 
for  a mei-e  pass.  The  money  value  of  exhibitions,  &c., 
should  be  reduced ; this  would  enable,  a larger  number 
to  be  given,  or  an  increase  in  the  minor  prizes.  The 
present  system  of  counting  marks  is  too  intricate  and 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  general  public.  The 
verse  authors  in  the  Junior  English  course  are  much 


Janager,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Dundalk. 
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longer  in  1899  than  usual.  Prefers  Homer  for  Middle 
Greek,  and  Euripides  for  Senior.  As  formerly,  no 
teacher  should  be  able  to  earn  Results  Fees  who  does 
not  satisfy  the  Board  by  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  he  teaches,  and  his  ability  to  impart 
knowledge.  Schools  receiving  grants  should  be  open 
to  inspection  by  the  Board’s  inspector,  who  would 
report  on  the  scholastic  equipment  of  the  school. 
The  programme,  as  at  present  arranged,  overlaps 
uuiversity  woyk. 


Kinkead,  Miss 
M.  W. 


Miss  M.  W.  Kinkead,  Principal,  Alexandra  School,  Portadown. 


(P- 

Considers  examination  in  writing  is  the  fairest. 
Students  should  be  allowed  to  enter  for  Preparatory 
Grade  at  the  age  of  twelve ; and  they  should  be 
eligible  for  examination  twice  in  the  Middle  Grade. 
In  Drawing,  the  student  should  be  permitted  to  use 
the  drawing  pencil  as  a ruler ; there  is  a great  difference 
in  the  practice  of  centre  superintendents  with  regard 
to  this.  A medal  should  be  given  for  the  best  answer 
in  Theory  of  Music  in  each  grade.  Money  prizes 
should  be  paid  to  students  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  must  be  used  in  furthering  their 
education.  Theory  of  Music,  with  300  marks,  should 
be  open  to  Preparatory  students,  and  assigned  more 
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marks  in  Senior  Grade.  Domestic  Ecouomy  should 
be  assigned  marks— Preparatory  (half  of  J unior  course) 
300  ; J unior,  500 ; M iddle  and  Senior,  600.  Poetry 
sliould  be  shortened  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades.  English  in  all  the  grades  should  be  divided 
into  two  subjects— one  (Grammar,  Composition,  &c.), 
being  necessary  or  compulsory,  with  700  marks; 
while  the  other  might  be  called  “ English  Literature," 
and  include  Literature  and  Poetry  merely,  with  500 
marks  assigned.  The  examination  paper  in  Arith- 
metic should  be  a fair  one,  and  contain  half  the  sums 
on  Rules  in  Arithmetic.  The  Rules  are  confusing 
when  altered  so  often. 


W.  T.  Kirkpatrick,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Wall’s  Endowed  School  (Lurgan  College). 

(p.  215.) 

, The  Commercial  courses  in  Modern  Languages  are  is  a very  bad  one ; but  the  appointment  of  permanent 

w!tmm!aC  ’ not  worth  their  trouble,  or  really  suited  to  schools,  examiners  would,  no  doubt,  present  many  pi ac  ica 
The  same  objection  applies  to ‘all  specialised  and  difficulties,  and  be  a serious  responsibility  to  the  boavo. 
technical  subjects,  including  practical  sciences  like  It  is  objectionable  that  English  should  have  >een 
Chemistry,  which  should  come  after  school.  Exhibi-  singled  out  as  an  exceptional  subject  in  which  e'eb 
tions  should  be  awarded  in  a more  special  manner  in  one  must  pass,  and  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason 
the  higher  grades.  They  could  be  classified  into  (1)  it.  Teachers  of  History  would  be  glad  to  be  relievca 
Classical ; (2)  Mathematical ; (3)  Science  ; and  perhaps  from  the  necessity  of  having  a special  text-book 
(4)  Modern  Languages.  The  present  system  entails  too  Irish  History.  If  ever  a subject  was  “ cram,  i m 
much  general  work.  The  system  of  changing  examiners  called  “ Irish  History.” 
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E.  F.  V.  Knox,  m.p.  — 

(i>.  216.)  2S5SS.» 

The  system  secures  a good  smattering  which  is  not  test.,  especially  in  Music,  Languages,  J M 

without  its  value,  and  is  also  of  use  in  giving  a fair  Science.  Suggests  that  two  ex.mmers,  one  for  the  Kw  „ , v„ 

knowledge  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  in  which  classical  the  other  for  the  modern  sid^  should  visit  or. 


English  public  school  boys  are  usually  deficient.  On 
theother  hand,  an  examining  system  gives  little  room 
for  the  cultivation  of  special  faculties,  and  in  this 
respect  Irish  schools  are  not  improving.  The  pro- 
portion of  boys  receiving  classical  education  seems  to 
very  much  exceed  the  proportion  in  England,  while 

the  opportunities  for  professional  employment  are  not  . -----  ---  - Th  Results  Fees 

so  creat  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  prizes  are  of  doubtful  utility.  lhe  Kesu its  f ees 

opportunity  for  other  courses  of  study.  The  system  which  should  go  m the  menb  of  tke  te^hing  staff 
„LP  been  4™d  hy  the  pressure  .0,  those  debarred  ™ in^e^pro— ^ 

s to  the  schools  should  affect  them,  and  they 
should  be  increased  in  the  Senior  Grade  and  in  cases 
where  a certain  proportion  of  the  boys  in  a school 


each  school,  and  examine  the  boys  • 
making  a report  as  to  each  boy,  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  examiner  of  the 
written  papers,  and  as  to  the  management  of  the  school. 
Fair  competence  in  the  viva  voce  examination  should 
be  a condition  of  a pass.  The  maximum  marks  in 
the  Senior  Grade  are  perhaps  excessive.  The  book 


education  system.  Probably  a large  proportion  of  reports 
the  Christian  Brothers’  boys  would  have  been  quite  ' 

as  ready  to  go  in  for  technical  education  if  the  State 
had  offered  equal  inducements  in  that  direction.  It 
would  seem  wise  to  direct  the  Irish  educational 
system  mainly  into  other  than  “professional”  channels. 

There  should  be  separate  modern  and  classical  sides, 
and  the  former  should  offer  opportunities  of  distinction 
and  reward  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  the  latter. 

The  modern  side  should  include  Euclid,  Arithmetic, 

Algebra,  and  i 


have  passed.  Drawing  and  Chemistry  should  be 
better  rewarded,  more  marks  given  to  Mathematics, 
and  less  to  languages.  No  revision  of  the  system 
would  be  satisfactory  unless  provision  be  made  to 
enable  the  Christian  Brothers  to  receive  adequate 
State  assistance  for  primary  education,  and  unless  at 
, snouia  mciuae  emeuu,  — . the  conclusion  of  their  Intermediate  career  Catlmhc 
the  Senior  Grade  Trigonometry  and  students  can  look  to  a university 


Elementary  Mechanics  ; the  classical  side,  Latin  and 
Greek  ; while  one  Modem  Language  should  be  com- 
pulsory on  both  sides.  It  seems  absurd  to  offer  boys 
who  go  no  further  than  the  Preparatory  Grade  as 
many  marks  for  Greek  as  for  Arithmetic  and  Euclid. 
A purely  written  examination  is  not  a satisfactory 


a boy  going  through  the  Senior  Grade  if  there  is  n 
university  open  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  school  life, 
while  a classical  education  ending  with  the  Junior 
Grade  is  waste  of  time.  Suggests  the  obtaining  of 
particulars  as  to  the  future  careers  of  Intermediate 
students. 


The  Act  has  broken  down  in  effecting  the  chief 
objects  declared  at  its  introduction,  viz.,  providing 
cheap  secondary  schools,  and  improving  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  Roman  Catholics.  Paying  for 
primary  subjects,  and  for  purely  professional  ones, 
has  strangled  all  efforts  at  establishing  bona  fide 
secondary  schools.  Payment  should  be  made  only 
for  those  subjects  which  were  unendowed  before. 
Considers  a pass  in  Latin  and  Greek  a sine  qua  non  to 
any  payment;  the  pass  marks  in  these  subjects  should 
be  increased.  The  schools  should  be  inspected,  and  a 
system  of  direct  endowment  established  instead  of  the 
Results  system.  The  examinations  should  embrace 
oral  and  demonstrative  parts,  which  should  be  con- 
fined to  three  or  four  centres.  In  regard  to  Modern 


Thomas  Laffan,  m.d.,  m.e.c.p.,  Cashel. 

(p.  218.) 

Languages,  would  prefer  endowed  provision  for  teach- 
ing  them  colloquially.  The  number  of  attendances 
should  be  increased.  The  system  of  cramming  inflicts 
more  harm  on  girls  than  on  boys.  Some  limitation 
should  be  placed  on  the  publication  of  Results,  on 
account  of  the  evils  arising  from  it.  The  number  of 
exhibitions  should  be  reduced,  and  should  be  payable 
in  their  entirety  only  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Questions  the  advisability  of  the  regulation  concern- 
ing the  holding  of  exhibitions  by  persons  who  have 
obtained  awardsunder  other  endowments,  and  considers 
them  an  evasion  of  the  Act.  The  Rule  (70)  as  to 
lists  of  students  to  be  furnished  to  the  Board, 
works  injuriously  in  the  case  or  small  secondary 
schools. 


Astoejiv  Wm.  Feuiot  Langman,  Examiner  in  Drawing  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  220.) 

In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  maximum  number  of  aminer  who  set  the  papers  is  a good  one,  especially  in  . 
mark,  in  Drawin-  should  he  raised  from  300  to  400  Drawing.  It  would  he  advisable  m some  districts 
on  account  of  th/growiug  importance  of  the  subject ; where, schools  are  scattered  about,  that  centres  should 
and  in  ae  Senior  the  mark,  are  not  high  enough,  be  formed  where  an  expert  would  attend  periodically, 
takinv  into  account  the  various  distinct  subjects.  Considers  that  some  kind  of  inspection  should  supple, 
The  practice  of  giving  the  worked  papers  to  the  ex-  ' meat  the  examinations. 


Alexander  Larmor,  m.a.,  Examiner 


Handwriting  should  be  included 
jects  of  examination  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  -At 
present  it  does  not  receive  adequate  attention  in 
schools.  The  following  subjects  should  be  added  to 
the  Senior  Grade  programme : — Practical  Physics, 
Practical  Chemistry,  Elementary  Mechanics,  Ele- 
mentary Hydrostatics,  and  the  elements  of  the  Analy- 
tical Geometry  of  the  straight  line  and  circle,  and 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  students  to 
specialize.  There  should  be  a permanent  body  con- 
sisting of  one  permanent  examiner,  of  wide  educa- 
tional experience  in  each  of  the  principal  subjects  : 
—(1)  To  secure  that  suitable  questions  were  set,  and 


Mathematics  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  220.) 

one  of  the  sub-  due  gradation  maintained  between  the  various  grades  k™,  s 
(2)  To  re-examine  the  papers  of  all  candidates  whose 
marks  come  within  a range  of,  say,  5 per  cent,  of  a 
medal,  of  the  last  exhibition  or  prize,  or  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  two  classes.  (3)  To  receive 
deputations  from  head  masters  or  others  charged  with 
suggestions  for  the  modification  of  the  examinations 
in°any  manner.  (4)  To  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Board  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 

(5)  To  exercise  a general  supervision  over  all  schools. 

A boy  of  eighteen,  of  scientific  tastes,  might  be  ex'- 
pected  to  have  attained  a higher  standard  in  Mathe- 
matics than  that  at  present  indicated  by  the  Senior 
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^ Section  b.  Grade  programme.  It  should  be  arranged  that  well- 
Answere  endowed  schools  should  not  compete  for  Results  fees 
Queries8  ° 011  exactly  the  same  terms  as  poorly-endowed,  or 

schools  with  no  endowment.  The  practice  of  publish- 
ing the  “ marks  ” of  the  various  candidates  in  the 
several  subjects  should  be  abolished,  and  candidates 


arranged  alphabetically  into  three  classes  : — First  class 
honours  (over  75  per  cent.) ; (2)  Second  class  honours 
(over  50  per  cent.) ; (3)  Pass  (over  25  per  cent.)  The 
record  of  “ marks”  should  be  preserved,  and  open  to 
the  inspection  of  head  masters  on  payment  of  a small 
fee. 


John  G.  Leatham,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Examiner  in  Mathematics 
to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


(P- 

Suggests  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  or  at  least  that  the  competitive  element  in  it 
should  be  done  away  with  by  abolishing  prizes  and 
Results  Fees.  A medal  should  be  given  in  each 
grade  for  Natural  Philosophy  ; or  (2)  a money  prize  of 
£10;  or  the  subject  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  the  medal  for  Mathematics.  The  study  of 
Natural  Philosophy  has  been  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  reduction  of  the  maximum  total.  It  is  desirable 
that  two  or  three  money  prizes  should  be  given  in  each 
grade  for  Mathematics.  The  Euclid  Course  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  is  too  long.  Book  II.  should  be 


221.) 

omitted,  and  300  marks  given  for  Book  I.,  and  300 
marks  given  for  easy  deductions  therefrom.  In  this 
and  the  J unior  Grade  the  Euclid  papers  should  include 
two  or  three  easy  questions  in  Elementary  Geome- 
trical Drawing.  Practical  teaching  of  Geometry 
should  be  encouraged.  It  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  introduce  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  a paper 
on  Elementary  Dynamics  and  Statics,  and  to  let  the 
marks  obtained  on  each  paper  count  towards  the 
Mathematical  medal.  Botany  and  Theory  of  Music 
should  be  open  to  boys  in  the  Senior  Grade. 


Professor  J.  R.  Leebody,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  f.i.c.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Magee  College, 
Londonderry,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board” 


(P- 

The  practical  working  of  the  system  has  produced 
a very  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics in  a great  many  schools,  but  Physics  and 
Chemistry  are  much  less  and  worse  taught  now  than  they 
were  prior  to  1879.  The  Board  should  have  power  (1) 
to  inspect  schools,  (2)  to  aid  schools  where  desirable  by 
direct  grants.  To  supplement  the  present  system  of 
an  annual  written  examination  by  a periodical  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  would  be  a great  advantage. 
Results  Fees  should,  in  the  main,  as  heretofore,  depend 


222.) 

on  the  examination  results,  provided  the  inspectors’ 
reports  as  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school  were 
not  unfavourable.  In  the  inspection  of  a large  Inter- 
mediate school  one  man  should  inspect  in  Ancient 
Classics ; another  in  English  and  other  Modern 
Languages ; another  in  Mathematics  and  Science. 
No  school  should  be  regarded  as  “generally  efficient  ” 
which  did  not  pass  a fair  percentage  of  the  pupils  on 
its  roll  at  the  annual  examinations. 


Rev.  F.  Lennon,  d.d.,  Professor,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 

(P-  223.) 

Tue  Act  has  greatly  improved  the  teaching  and  study  of  Mathematics  in  most  of  the  Catholic  schools. 


Bunnell  Lewis,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
(p.  223.) 


Does  not  regard  the  system  as  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  Latin.  Payment  by  Results  Fees  leads  to 
the  cramming  of  precocious  pupils  and  the  neglect  of 
those  who  are  backward.  Examinations  should  be 
both  oral  and  written.  Money  should  not  be  paid 


directly  to  successful  candidates,  but  to  their  parents 
or  guardians.  English  should  have  lower  marks 
assigned  to  it  than  Greek  or  Latin,  and  Celtic  should 
be  lowered  in  value,  and  French  and  German  assigned 
higher  marks. 


Lindsay,  T.  M. 


Thos.  M.  Lindsay,  Examiner  in  Drawing  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
(p.  224.) 


Considers  that,  on  the  whole,  the  system  as  relating 
to  the  general  instruction  in  Drawing'is  good,  and  that 
the  methods  of  examining  are  in  the  main  satisfactory. 
The  tests  employed,  however,  are  apt  to  produce 
serious  defects  in  art  education,  and  the  mechanical 
side  is  improving  at  the  expense  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  artistic.  The  change  every  two  years  of  examiners 
is  a very  questionable  advantage.  It  tends  to  a want 
of  uniformity  in  the  setting  of  and  marking  of  papers. 
The  number  of  examiners  should  be  less,  only  those 
who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  art 
instruction  should  be  appointed,  and  of  these,  at  least, 
two  should  hold  the  office  of  examiners  permanently. 


Payments  on  Results  appear  to  be  the  best  system  ; 
payments  on  attendance  tend  to  destroy  the  energy; 
of  teachers.  “ Memory  ” Drawing  should  be  included 
in  the  Preparatory  and  J unior  Grades  and  apportioned 
100  and  150  marks  respectively.  In  the  Middle 
Grade  “ Model  ” Drawing  and  the  drawing  of  foliage 
should  be  substituted  for  the  present  drawing  from 
copies  ; 300  marks  to  be  given  to  the  former,  and  200 
to  the  latter.  In  the  Senior  Grade  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  Pattern  and  Scale  Drawing  in 
Geometry,  and  proportionally  less  to  Descriptive 
Geometry. 


E.  D.  Lynch,  e.a.,  Principal,  Academy,  Lisrnore. 


IP- 

Approves  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results  ; but 
the  amount  should  be  increased  at  least  one-half,  and 
the  mouey  value  of  exhibitions  diminished  at  least 
one-half.  The  principal  and  assistant  teachers  should 
not  be  precluded  from  obtaining  examinerships. 
Oral  examination  should  be  held  in  all  languages, 
and  one-third  of  the  total  marks  given  for  it.  To 


224.) 

avoid  over-pressure  the  aggregate  marks  in  all  grades 
should  be  reduced  by  1,000,  and  the  Resuits  Fees 
proportionately  increased.  Does  not  see  the  utility 
of  the  rule  as  to  special  reduction  of  marks  in 
Languages.  Shoi-thand  should  be  compulsory  in  the 
Junior  Grade.  Complains  of  the  delay  in  publishing 
the  Results  and  in  paying  the  fees.  Would  abolish 
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medals  altogether.  The  rule  stating  the  principle  of 
counting  marks  seems  unnecessary.  In  Preparatory 
Grade  500  marks  should  be  given  to  Drawing;  and 
in  the  Junior  the  papers  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
should  be  less  difficult.  In  Junior,  Middle,  and 
Senior  Grades  would  give  400  marks  each  for  Com- 
mercial French,  German  and  Italian,  and  Book- 
keeping, and  500  marks  for  Shorthand.  Would  add, 
in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  Theory  of  Arithmetic, 
Mensuration,  Indexing  and  Digesting  Returns  into 
Summaries.  As  three-fourths  of  the  Intermediate 


candidates  have  no  prospect  of  a professional  career,  Sectiqx  B. 
would  divide  the  programme  into  three  groups  for  Digest  of 
all  the  grades,  viz.  : — Professional,  consisting  of  the  4° 

present  course  : Science — all  the  Science  subjects,  — 
with  English;  and  the  Civil  Service,  including  English, 

Commercial  English,  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Men- 
suration, Indexing,  Precis,  Digesting  Returns  into 
Summaries,  and  Shorthand.  Highly  qualified  super- 
intendents should  be  appointed  at  £50  yearly,  who 
would  hold  viva  voce  examinations  at  their  respective 
centres. 


Rev.  Br.  J.  P.  Lynch,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick,  Galway, 
(p.  326.) 


The  Board  has  done  much  since  its  establishment 
to  improve  the  state  of  secondary  education ; but  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  is  too  limited.  Recommends 
the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  (2s.  6d.)  on  the 
“ Notice  of  intention  to  attend  the  Examination,” 
or  its  reduction  to  6d.  An  oral  examination  should 
be  held  each  year  about  the  time  of  the  written 
examination  ; and  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  pupils  not  to  be  presented  at  the  written 
examinations  of  the  year.  Minor  book  prizes  should 
be  awarded  to  pupils  who  pass  the  oral  examination 
satisfactorily;  and  moderate  Results  Fees  should  be 
paid  to  the  manager  or  teacher  for  their  instruction. 
This  examination  should  also  include  an  inquiry  into 
the  regularity  of  the  pupils’  attendance,  the  obser- 


vance of  school  discipline,  and  the  method  of  teaching  Lynch,  Rev.  Br. 
employed.  In  the  literary  part  of  the  examination  J-£>' 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  books 
prescribed  for  study  in  the  several  grades.  The 
books  prescribed  for  the  Irish  course  are  very  unsuit- 
able. A committee  formed  from  the  Board  should 
select  the  books.  Recommends  the  introduction  into 
each  grade  of  (a)  “ long  tots”  in  Arithmetic ; (6)  a 
large  number  of  exercises  in  Mensuration,  including 
“ Builder’s  Estimates  ;”  (c)  an  exercise  in  Dictation, 
in  which  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  punctuation  should 
be  tested.  The  percentage  of  marks  (25)  necessary 
to  secure  a pass  should  be  raised  to  40,  a larger 
number  of  exercises  being  given,  and  sufficient  time 
allowed  to  work  them. 


m.a.,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


Arthur  Edward  Lyster, 

(P- 

It  is  desirable  to  promote  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  and  as  the  study  of  these 
subjects  cannot  be  properly  carried  on  without  prac- 
tical work,  the  Board  should,  when  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  of  a school  for  practical  instruction  in 
those  subjects,  increase  the  Results  Fees  ordinarily 
ob tamable  by  one  half  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and 
Senior  Grades.  This  rule  should  hold  good  for  pass 
and  honour  marks.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
most  schools  if  the  examinations  were  held  about  a 
fortnight  later  than  at  present.  In  the  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  the  student  who,  having 
passed  the  examination  generally,  obtains  the  highest 


227.) 

aggregate  of  marks  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Lyster, 
Chemistry  combined  should  be  awarded  a gold  medal  M'  ' 
and  a money  prize  of  £4.  Those  obtaining  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places  should  be  awarded 
money  prizes. ' A money  prize  of  £4  should  be  awarded 
to  each  student  who  wins  a small  gold  medal.  Natural 
Philosophy  aud  Chemistry  should  have  at  least  600 
marks  each  assigned ; Commercial  French  and  German 
should  be  apportioned  300  marks  each,  and  Celtic  500. 

In  the  Senior  Grade  Plane  Trigonometry,  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  logarithmic  computation  should  be 
required,  20C  marks  out  of  700  being  assigned  to 
this. 


E„ 


Hugh  O’Donoghue  Macan,  m.a.,  Organising  Secretary  to  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

(p.  228.) 


The  system  is  unsuited  to  the  industrial  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  Ireland,  and  should  be  totally 
abolished.  Intermediate  Education  should  include 
technical,  and  as  Ireland  wants  its  industries  developed 
before  all  things,  and  as  there  is  no  fear,  owing  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  lying  in  the  direction  of  poetry 
and  imagination,  of  culture  being  neglected,  the 
scientific  and  technical  side  of  secondary  education 
should  be  encouraged.  The  three  essentials  lor  an 
Intermediate  school  are  suitable  premises,  proper 
apparatus  and  fittings  and  teachers  with  high  qualifi- 
cations and  adequate  salaries.  A written  examination 
can  never  test  these  points.  Under  the  system  local 
effort,  which  is  the  backbone  of  any  good  educational 
system,  is  discouraged  ; the  result  to  good  teachers  is 
disastrous  ; and  the  ordinary  boy  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  competition  candidate.  Would  abolish  exhi- 
bitions, prizes,  and  Results  Fees  on  examination  re- 
turns, and  would  amalgamate  the  department  with  a 
well-endowed  separate  Science  and  Art  Department 
tor  Ireland.  Would  give  County  Councils  lump  sums 


up  to  id.  rate  raised  by  them  for  (1)  founding  and 
equipping  secondary  schools,  (2)  awarding  scholarships 
on  the  result  of  the  Board’s  examinations ; and  3) 
aiding  continuation  schools.  The  examination  work 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  prizes  and  certificates  awarded.  One 
third  marks  is  low  enough  for  a pass,  and  honours 
should  be  up  to  scholarship  standard.  Would  raise 
the  minimum  in  the  Senior  Grade  further.  Science 
and  Drawing  should  be  cotnpulsory,  French  and 
German  should  be  alternative  subjects  to  Latin  and 
Greek,  Mathematics  should  be  taught  to  girls,  and 
Arithmetic  should  be  a sine,  qua  non,  and  Algebra  or 
Geometry  (not  Euclid)  taken  with  it.  Book-keeping 
should  not  be  a special  separate  subject.  All  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  should  be  attached  to  institu- 
tions, and  when  attached  to  University  colleges  should 
be  at  least  £60  a year.  The  principle  of  counting 
marks  is  good.  Rule  59  as  to  holding  other  exhi- 
bitions prevents  students  of  great  ability  holding 
his  education  at  a place  of  the  highest  education. 


Macan  H.O'D., 
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Macbeth,  Eov. 


Rev.  John  Macbeth,  : 
<p- 

The  system  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  country 
by  raising  the  standard  of  education.  Does  not  see 
how  the  system  could  be  improved  save  by  embracing 
technical  education.  Disapproves  of  substituting  in- 
spectors for  examiners.  Scholarships  might  be 
awarded  iu  special  subjects  of  such  value  as  would 


Rector  of  Killegney. 

231.) 

enable  holders  to  pursue  a fuller  course  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  or  other  institution  at  home  or 
abroad.  Suggests  that  examiners  should  have 
experience  in  teaching  the  subjects  they  examine  in, 
and  be  appointed  for  longer  periods. 


M'Clelland.  W. 
J.,  M.A.,  and 
Rutledge,  A., 


Wm  J M'Clelland.  m.a.,  Head  Master,  and  Andrew  Rutledge,  b.a.,  Collegiate  School,  Portarlmgton. 


(P- 

The  general  working  of  Intermediate  schools  has 
been  improved,  but  there  has  been  a growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  aim  chiefly  at  securing 
as  large  a share  of  results  as  possible.  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  reserve  a portion  of  the  grant  for 
assistance  to  the  schools  on  results  quite  independent 
of  examinations,  such  as  the  general  efficiency  of  a 
school,  <fcc.  Under  the  present  system  of  appointing 
examiners  it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a wide 
difference  in  the  standard  of  examination  in  a 
particular  subject  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  grade. 
The  number  of  marks  allowed  for  each  question  should 
be  attached  to  it  on  the  examination  paper.  The 
Commercial  side  of  our  schools  should  be  more  fully 


231.) 

developed.  The  efficiency  of  the  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  secured  by  inspection,  and  the  money 
now  spent  on  exhibitions  could  be  devoted  to  in- 
spectors’ salaries.  Exhibitions  and  £50  prizes  should 
be  largely  reduced  in  number,  or  care  taken  that 
they  are  devoted  solely  to  further  the  education  of  the 
winners.  The  number  of  £10  prizes  and  book  prizes 
might  be  increased  in  the  Senior  Grade.  The  Arith- 
metic papers  of  the  J unior  and  Middle  Grades  are  too 
difficult.  The  marks  allotted  to  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy  should  be  considerably  increased, 
and  Mechanics  should  be  re-introduced  into  the 
Senior  Grade  and  count  as  a Mathematical  subject, 
the  total  marks  for  Mathematics  being  raised  to  3,000. 


Miss  M'Connell,  b.a.,  Manager,  Ladies’ 

(P- 

Suggest  a lower  standard  for  girls  with  no  restric- 
tions as  to  age — no  prizes,  however,  to  be  given  to 
the  students  in  such  standard.  Teachers  should  be 
paid  according  to  the  progress  made  by  all  their 
pupils.  Suggest  for  the  Preparatory  Grade  a larger 
number  but  less  valuable  exhibitions,  and  that  there 
should  be  a larger  choice  ot  subjects.  The  papers 
for  this  year  were  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  [in-’Latin,  which  were  difficult.  In  the 


Intermediate  School,  Anti-im,  and  others. 

232.) 

Middle  Grade  girls  should  get  a pass  for  four  subjects, 
English,  one  language,  and  any  other  two.  The 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra  papers  this  year  were  too 
long  and  difficult,  and  the  questions  in  English  and 
French  were  catchy.  More  general  questions  should 
be  given.  In  the  Senior  Grade  the  questions  are  so 
difficult  as  to  prevent  girls  entering.  If  the  standard 
in  Mathematics  were  lowered,  many  more  students 
would  enter. 


MacDonagh, 
A,  A.,  M.A. 


A A MacDonagh,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Avoca  School,  Blackrock,  County  Dublin, 
(p.  233.) 


The  system  has  greatly  improved  the  teaching 
power  of  the  schools.  The  existing  plan  is  infinitely 
better  as  a test  than  any  system  ot  inspection  and 
oral  examination;  yet  it  would  be  advisable  that 
inspectors  should  visit  the  schools  and  report  on  the 
buildings,  sanitary  arrangements,  &c.,  and  part  of 
the  fees  should  be  payable  on  their  reports.  The 
main  danger  at  present  is  that  young  students  are 
liable  to  be  “forced”  and  “used  up;”  but  this 
danger  could  be  lessened  by  reverting  to  simpler 
papers.  Suggests  that  candidates  should  be  examined 
at  a centre  other  than  the  school  at  which  they  were 
educated,  such  centres  to  be  visited  at  least  twice  by 
independent  inspectors  ; less  weight  to  be  allowed 
for  minor  subjects  in  order  to  discourage  cramming  ; 
easier  papers  to  be  set,  particularly  in  Arithmetic ; 
shorter  coiu-ses  in  English  Literature  Prose  Books ; 


marks  to  be  allowed  for  Orthography  which  would 
be  determined  by  the  spelling  throughout  the  exami- 
nation ; History  Courses  (especially  English)  to  be 
remodelled,  and  little  weight  attached  to  Irish  History; 
the  rule  as  to  reduction  of  marks  in  Languages  to 
be  abolished  ; no  foreigner  to  judge  translation  into 
English ; examiners  to  have  more  frequent  consul- 
tations, and  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  their  questions, 
marks  in  Preparatory  Grade  to  be  increased  to  5,500 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  of  Greek  ; 
the  number  of  compulsory  attendances  to  be  reduced, 
or  the  period  to  be  increased ; certificates  to  be  awarded 
for  good  answering  in  four  subjects,  without  condi- 
tions as  to  groups  ; and,  also,  credit  to  be  given  when 
a pupil  takes  honours  in  English  and  Mathematics, 
but  fails  in  Languages,  or  vice  versa. 


M'Donnell, 
A.  O.,  M.A. 


A.  C.  M'Donnell,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Royal  School,  Armagh, 
(p.  235.) 


To  succeed  under  present  system  masters  must 
teach  only  die  grade  subjects,  consequently  clever  boys 
are  kept  back,  average  boys  have  their  memories  but 
not  their  minds  trained,  while  many  slow  boys  are 
absolutely  neglected.  In  few  cases  is  master  or  pupil 
allowed  to  put  forth  his  full  strength.  As  a remedy, 
suggests  the  extension  or  abolition  of  the  grade  courses 
and  the  substitution  of  a general  standard.  The 
Results  Fees  system  is  unsound,  an  unhealthy  school 
condition  being  produced  by  the  teacher  regarding 


the  pupils  as  a source  of  profit.  As  a remedy,  suggests 
the  abolition  of  the  system  and  the  substitution  of  a 
system  of  inspection.  If  the  present  system  main- 
tained, the  fees  might  be  awarded  partly  on  examination 
and  partly  on  inspection  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
school — thus  excluding  private  schools.  Suggests, 
instead  of  the  present  examiners,  the  formation  of  a 
Board  of  Examiners  (who  might  also  be  inspectors) 
who  would  devote  all  their  time  to  the  Board’s 
service. 
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Miss  Annie  M'Elderry,  m.a.,  Principal. 

<i>- 

It  has  raised  the  standard  of  secondary  education, 
and  enabled  efficient  schools  to  exist  in  places  where 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  maintained. 
Approve  of  the  general  policy  and  working  of  the 
system,  and  believe  that  any  changes  tending  to 
•destroy  it  would  be  injurious.  A written  examination 
is  the  only  fair  test.  The  examinations  should  be  held 
in  the  last  fortnight  in  J tine ; ' and  the  results,  passes 
and  prizes  together,  should  be  published  not  later  than 
the  last  week  of  August.  The  number  of  exhibitions 
should  be  increased  if  the  value  of  the  lower  exhibi- 
tions in  each  grade  be  diminished.  In  the  Prepara- 
tory, £10  pi-izes  should  be  substituted  for  £20 
exhibitions,  and  there  should  be  a limited  number  of 
£5  prizes  ; in  the  Junior,  there  should  be  exhibitions 
of  £20  and  £5,  with  money  prizes  of  £10  and  £5. 
and  book  prizes  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1 — the  holders  of 
prizes  to  be  eligible  for  re-examination  ; in  the  Middle, 
thei-e  should  be  exhibitions  of  £30,  £25,  and  £20,  and 
prizes  of  £10  ; and  in  the  Senior,  exhibitions  of  £50, 
£40,  and  £30,  with  prizes  of  £15 — the  book  prizes  in 
Middle  and  Senior  remaining  as  at  present.  In 
Senior  Grade,  the  marks  for  retaining  an  exhibition 
should  lie  lowered  to  1,000.  Suggest  a change  in  the 
rule  as  to  number  of  attendances  so  as  to  allow 
division  of  Results  Fees  amongst  different  schools. 
A system  of  grants,  payable  on  inspection,  would  be 
difficult,  and  liable  to  abuse.  Suggest  that  no  pupil 
should  be  allowed  in  the  Preparatory  more  than 


Ladies’  School,  Ballymoney,  and  others.  section  B. 

235.)  Digest,  of 

two,  in  the  Junior  more  than  three  languages  in  Q„oriesf 
addition  to  English  : that  in  all  the  grades,  English  M.Eld~. 
and  History  should  be  separate  subjects  ; that  in  the  Miss  a.,  and 
Preparatory,  Euclid  should  be  reduced  to  500.  The  ex-  other3- 
amination  papers  should  contain  no  “catch”  questions. 

One  Mathematical  subject  should  be  compulsory  for 
girls,  and  Domestic  Economy  should  be  included  in 
the  girls’  programme  ; that  in  Greek  and  Roman 
History  a definite  book  should  be  prescribed  in  the 
Preparatory,  and  that  the  questions  in  the  latter 
subject  in  Senior  should  not  deal  with  minute  details ; 
that  in  the  Preparatory,  Latin  Poetry  should  be  more 
carefully  chosen,  and  in  the  Middle  and  Senior 
omitted;  that  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior 
Botany  and  Theory  of  Music  be  given  to  boys  : that 
in  the  Junior  and  Middle,  Book-keeping  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  girls’  subjects  : and  that  in  Drawing, 

Geometric  projection  should  be.  excluded  in  favour  of 
Elementary  Model  Drawing  for  the  Middle ; and  less 
mathematical  work  prescribed  for  the  Senior  Grade. 

Suggest  also  that  the  children  of  examiners  should  not 
be  excluded  from  their  father’s  subjects  in  a different 
grade  to  that  which  he  examines ; that  superintendence 
should  be  more  strictly  carried  out ; that  one  examiner 
should  examine  a particular  section  of  a paper  through- 
out the  entire  grade  ; and  that  the  country  examina- 
tion centres  should  be  visited  frequently  during 
examination  by  an  inspector. 


Rev.  James  M‘Feeters,  b.a.,  Manager, 
(P- 

The  system  has  been  effective  (1)  in  stirring  up 
both  teachers  and  pupils  to  increased  diligence  and 
earnestness  ; and  (2)  in  calling  into  existence  a very 
large  number  of  schools  in  localities  that  sorely  needed 
them.  Whatever  evils,  in  the  way  of  overwork,  the 
•competitive  system  may  induce,  the  fault  lies  neither 
with  the  system  nor  the  pupils,  but  with  the  teachers 
who  permit  and  encourage  it.  The  “ Preparatory 
Grade”  should  not  be  abolished,  as  the  objections 
which  might  be  made  against  it  are  obviated  largely 
by  the  present  arrangement  of  having  only  one  year 
set  apart  for  the  examination.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  increase  the  marks  for  French,  and  probably  for 


Rainey  School,  Maglierafelt,  and  others. 
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Drawing  in  this  grade,  and  to  reduce  those  for  Latin  M‘Feo tors,  Tic 
and  Greek  proportionately.  A text-book  should  be  others.' an< 
appointed  for  English  History,  and  the  Board  might 
supervise  the  preparation  of  a similar  book  for  Irish 
History.  Owing  to  the  difficult  character  of  the 
papers,  especially  in  Arithmetic,  greater  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  examiners,  and  only  those 
appointed  who  have  a lengthened  experience  in 
teaching  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  teaching 
some  pupils  English  Composition,  it  seems  hardly 
fair  to  deprive  them  of  their  examination  for  failure 
in  this  single  subject. 


Rev.  Chakles  M'Hugh  d.d.  Manager,  St.  Columb’s  College,  Londonderry. 


(P- 

Approves  of  the  system,  though  in  many  details  it  is 
•capable  of  much  improvement.  It  has  raised  the 
standard  of  education  among  the  middle  classes,  and 
created  a desire  for  know  ledge  where  none  or  very  little 
•existed  before.  Any  change  which  would  curtail  the 
■opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  would  be  a retro- 
grade movement.  Not  the  least  of  its  good  effects  has 
been  the  spirit  of  rivalry  it  has  aroused  among  the 
rising  generation  —the  publication  of  the  Results 
.goads  on  the  indolent  and  encourages  the  industrious. 
So  far  from  being  an  evil,  the  competition  has  every- 
thing to  recommend  it.  The  establishment  of  inspec- 
tion instead,  would  destroy  the  enthusiasm  which  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  system,  and  lead  to  a collapse 
of  public  interest.  TheVesult  of  inspection  would  be 
that  the  smaller  schools,  which  are  doing  more  to 
establish  a system  of  general  education  than  the  few- 
more  fortunately  circumstanced,  which  manage  to 
carry  off  the  chief  laurels,  would  cease  to  exist.  Under 
:it  there  would  be  no  common  standard  of  examination, 
and  the  teachers  would  have  to  study  the  hobbies  of 
the  inspectors,  while  at  present  individual  hobbies 
have  been  prevented  by  the  appointment  of  two  or 
three  inspectors  in  each  subject.  A more  serious  con- 
sideration, however,  of  the  establishment  of  inspectors 
would  be  the  reduction  of  fees  and  exhibitions  and 
the  taking  away  from  many  a promising  boy  of  the 
■means  to  raise  himself  to  the  position  to  which  his 
abilities  would  entitle  him.  The  rule  as  to  over-age 


238.) 

students  should  apply  to  Preparatory  Grade,  and 
the  limit  should  be  two  years  instead  of  one.  A 
student  should  be  allowed  to  compete  twice  in 
the  Middle  Grade — it  is  a mistake  to  force  on 
at  once  a boy  who  has  gained  an  exhibition 
but  who  is  still  a year  under  the  prescribed  age. 
The  Preparatory  Grade  should  have  the  same  privileges 
as  other  grades  with,  regard  to  medals,  and  medals 
for  Natural  Science  should  be  awarded  in  all  the 
grades.  The  number  of  exhibitions  should  be  in  the 
Middle  Grade  one  in  seven  passes,  in  the  Senior  one 
in  five.  A student  should  be  credited  with  the 
gross  total  of  his  marks.  To  retain  an  exhi- 
bition in  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  pass  the  grade  generally,  and 
if  he  fail  in  the  Middle  a student  should  be  allowed 
to  resume  his  exhibition  in  the  Senior  Grade,  provided 
he  reaches  the  standard.  Attendances  should  be 
allowed  between  1st  September  and  1st  June.  In 
Latin, poetry  should  be  excluded  from  the  Preparatory 
Grade ; Prosody  alone  without  scansion  should  be 
taught  in  the  Junior  and  Middle,  while  the  Senior 
course  is  fairly  satisfactory.  For  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  periods  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  History 
should  be  appointed  distinct  from  the  Junior  course, 
the  French  course  should  be  relieved  altogether  of 
poetry,  and  in  English  greater  consideration  should  be 
shown  in  the  marks  for  the  labour  of  preparing  the 
prescribed  texts.  In  both  Junior  and  Preparatory 


M'Huch,  Rav. 
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the  amount  of  English  poetry  is  too  great,  while  in  Philosophy  should  be  remodelled  throughout,  anti 
Geography  and  in  French  colloquial  phiascs,  there  questions  asked  which  could  not  be  answered  by  boys- 
should  be  prescribed  texts  in  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  who  had  not  seen  experiments.  In  every  grade  there 
Senior.  Complainsoftheexamination  papers  in  Algebra  should  be  Pass  and  Honour  papers,  the  f<  rarer  to  suit 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior,  and  in  Arithmetic  in  Junior,  boys  of  medium  ability,  and  some  inducement  should! 
Middle,  and  Senior.  Suggests  easier  papers  in  Greek,  be  held  out  to  boys  inclined  to  pursue  a Commercial 
and  prescribed  text  books  in  Grammar  in  Middle  and  course  without  languages.  Teachers  only  should  be 
Senior.  In  the  Senior,  Elementary  Mechanics  should  appointed  superintendents,  and  only  those  who  are  ex- 
be  restored  and  given  600  marks,  while  the  Natural  perienced  in  teaching  should  be  appointed  examiners. 

Henry  S.  MTntosh,  m.a.,  Manager,  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 

(p.  243.) 

Ai'lniosh,  XI.  s.,  At  present  the  work  of  correcting  the  papers  is  published  simultaneously  with  the  pass  lists.  The- 
divided  between  several  examiners.  Suggests,  in-  Senior  Grade  £50  prizes  should  be  reduced  to  £40- 
stead,  that  centre  superintendents  be  furnished  with  and  better  prizes  given  to  those  who  fail  to  reach 
separate  sheets  for  the  several  divisions  cf  the  subject;  the  first  rank.  A student  gaining  an  exhibition  in 
this  would  allow  one  examiner  to  correct  History,  the  Junior  Grade  at  14,  should  be  allowed  to  drop  a 
another  Composition,  <fcc.  The  Preparatory  Grade  year  and  enter  the  Middle  Grade  examination  at  the- 
should  be  abolished.  The  Grammars,  Histories,  and  age  of  16,  resuming  his  exhibition  if  the  requisite 
Geographies  to  be  read  should  be  specified.  Exa-  marks  are  reached  ; or  if  not  reached  should  be  allowed 
miners  should  continue  in  office 'so  long  as  their  work  to  compete  again  the  following  year  with  the  power  of 
is  satisfactory ; they  should  be  men  of  scholastic  ex-  resuming  his  exhibition.  It  is  hard  when  a boy  enters-, 
perience.  Would  strongly  deprecate  any  attempt  to  a school  in  November,  after  the  lists  have  been  sent 
introduce  oral  examinations.  Students  should  be  to  the  Board,  and  attends  regularly  till  the  exa- 
eligible  for  examination  twice  in  all  the  grades.  If  a minations,  that  no  Results  Fees  are  paid  for  him.  The 
student  in  his  notice  to  the  Board  inadvertently  Senior  Grade  should  be  arranged  in  groups — (a) 
emitted  to  name  a subject,  he  should  be  admitted  to  Classics,  (b)  Mathematics,  (c)  Science,  (d)  Modern 
examination  in  that  subject  on  payment  of  a small  fee.  Literature,  or,  English  Literature  and  History,  (e) 
The  maximum  total  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  Modern  Languages.  A student  should  be  able  to 
be  raised  to  5,500.  To  pass  the  Senior  Commercial  take  an  Honour  Course  in  any  one  of  above  groups. 
Course,  students  should  not  be  required  to  have  pre-  while  he  could  take  a Pass  Course  in  the  other  sub- 
viously  passed  the  Commercial  Course  in  the  two  jects.  Needlework  should  be  a subject  for  girls, 
preceding  grades.  The  list  of  exhibitions  should  be 

John  Mackenzie,  m.a.,  Manager,  The  Academy,  Cookstown. 

(p.  244.) 

Mackenzie,  J.,  The  Act  has  been  a great  boon  Wholly  unen-  ducement.  Three  subjects  should  suffice  for  a pass- 
m.a.  ’ dowed  schools,  however,  are  unfairly  handicapped,  generally.  Boy's  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  be 
and  some  scheme  should  be  introduced  to  place  all  awarded  medals,  and  a silver  medal  should  be  given 
schools  on  an  equality.  Poor  schools  find  it  hard  to  for  Drawing  in  each  of  the  grades.  The  total  marks, 
retain  clever  pupils,  as  the  larger  schools  canvass  for  for  the  retention  of  exhibitions  should  be  lowered 
such  boys,  offering  half  Results  Fees,  &o.,  as  an  in-  from  1,400  to  1,200. 

The  Misses  Mackillip,  Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry. 

(p.  246.) 

Mackillip,  Tlie  The  development  of  education  through  the  work-  prizes  and  exhibitions  could  then  be  increased.  A 
Misses.  ’ j,,g  ot  the  system  has  been  rapid  and  effective,  and  girl  should  be  eligible  for  the  Preparatory  examination 
girls’  schools  have  been  completely  revolutionized  so  long  as  she  is  under  15,  provided  there  is  only  one- 
tl. rough  it.  There  should  be  reform  in  the  election  chance  in  the  Junior  Grade.  The  same  range  of  sub- 
. of  examiners.  A special  prize  should  be  given  in  jects  should  be  allowed  in  the  Preparatory  as  in 
each  subject  to  the  candidate  who  obtains  the  highest  Junior  Grade.  Theory  of  Music  should  be  excluded 
marks  in  it.  Any  changes  made  should  not,  involve  from  the  grades,  provided  Botany  be  given  500  marks, 
an  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  up-keep  of  schools.  In  the  Junior  Grade,  bookwork  in  Physical  Geography 
Over-age  students  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  should  be  prescribed,  and  a short  portion  of  the  course 
grade  for  which  they  are  able.  The  maximum  total  of  in  English  and  French  Poetry  should  be  assigned 
marks  in  the  grades  should  be— Preparatory,  Junior,  special  marks  for  correctly- written  transcription  from 
aud  Middle  6,000  each,  Senior  6, 50U.  The  restriction  memory.  A more  uniform  standard  should  be  ob- 
tliat  the  student  must  obtain  20  per  cent,  of  the  marks  served  in  setting  the  Arithmetic  papers.  Domestic 
assigned  to  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition  in  Economy  should  be  raised  to  500  marks  in  the  Middle 
Latin.  Greek,  &c.,  for  a pass,  and  35  per  cent,  for  Grade.  Consider  that  without  a liberal  and  guar- 
honours  should  be  removed.  The  exhibitions  in  the  anteed  endowment,  inspection  would  mean  financial 
grades  should  be  reduced — Preparatory  to  £10;  ruin  to  some  schools.  Desire  belter  work  in  Science, 

Junior  to  £10  (for  three  years) ; Middle  to  £15  (for  but  the  difficulty  is  the  want  of  laboratories  and 

two  years) ; Senior  to  £25.  The  number  of  Senior  proper  appliances. 

Miss  Anna  M ‘Kinney,  Manager,  Mount  Prospect  School,  Lisburn  Road,  Belfast,  and  others.  -< 

(p.  247.)  _ _ " 

MTOnnoy.  Miss  The  system  lia's  given  a great  stimulus  to  education  women,  should  have  practical  experience  in  teaching 
A.,  and  others.  ^ helping  schools,  introducing  better  studies  with  children,  and  be  re-appointed  when  found  to  be 
more  up-to-date  books,  aud  by  rewarding  teachers  and  judicious;  that  questions  might  be  revised,  and  that 
pupils.  Suggest  the  simplification  of  the  Preparatory  inspectors,  if  appointed,  should  be  thoroughly  qualified 
course;  specialization  in  Senior  Grade;  a special  and  impartial.  Junior  Grade  Poetry  is  too  long,  and 

prize  for  the  highest  answering  in  any  subject  the  Mathematical  papers  are  too  difficult.  Middle 

(especially  for  girls  in  Music  and  Drawing)  ; Grade  Euclid  is  too  long  for  pupils  of  this  age.  The 
the  reduction  in  value  of  exhibitions  and  money  course  of  Drawing  in  Senior  Grade  is  too  advanced 
prizes ; that  examiners,  who  should  include  more  as  compared  with  Middle  Grade. 
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James  Macmaster,  m.a.,  f.r.u.i. 


Section  b. 


(P- 

The  system  has  done  much  to  help  secondary  edu- 
cation, but  it  indirectly  urges  the  teacher  to  neglect 
the  dull  scholar  for  the  clever  one.  The  substitution 
of  a system  of  inspection  and  individual  examination  of 
.schools  for  the  present  written  examination  would 
greatly  improve  the  teaching.  Exhibitions  should  be 
abolished,  and  money  prizes  to  those  winning  the 
highest  places  in  each  subject  should,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  substituted.  The  standard  of  passing 
should  be  such  that  a boy  who  receives  average  atten- 


248.)  Digest  of^ 

tion  from  a teacher  during  the  year  should  be  certain  Quer  ies, 
to  pass.  Examiners  should  not  be  so  frequently  Macmaster,  J., 
changed  as  at  present,  and  should  be  mostly  men  en-  M A->  e.r,u.l 
gaged  in  teaching.  Students  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  twice  in  the  Middle  Grade.  There  should  be 
less  disparity  between  the  Results  Fees  in  the  J unior, 

Middle,  and  Senior  Grades.  In  the  examinations  in 
foreign  languages  “ unseens,”  similar  in  style  to  that 
of  the  books  now  used,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
continuous  translations  now  prescribed. 


Miss  Emily  M'Neill,  b.a.,  Manager,  Brookvale  Collegiate  School,  Belfast,  and  others. 


<p- 

The  well-attended  schools  in  large  centres,  which 
reap  the  chief  benefit,  should  have  a lower  percentage 
of  Results  Fees;  greater  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  over-age  students,  and  Results  Fees  paid  for 
them  on  a scale  which  would  reduce  the  amount  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  exceed  the  pre- 
scribed limit.  The  maximum  marks  in  Preparatory 
Grade  should  be  raised  to  6,000,  to  allow  three  lan- 
guages and  three  mathematical  subjects  to  be  taken  in 
addition  to  English.  Under  Rule  33  the  greater  the 
number  of  marks  obtained  by  a pupil  between  25 
and  35  per  cent.,  the  greater  deduction  will  be  made 
from  him.  In  Preparatory  Grade  the  exhibitions 
should  be  doubled  in  number  and  reduced  in  value  to 
.£10,  while  Roman  and  Greek  History  should  be  ex- 


249.) 

eluded  and  the  portions  of  authors  prescribed  M'Neill.  Miss 
shortened.  In  Middle  Grade  the  marks  for  Latin  and 

verse  should  be  increased.  There  is  a greater  advance 
in  the  difficulty  of  the  L itin  papers  between  Juuior 
and  Middle  than  between  Middle  and  Senior  Grades. 

The  examiners  should  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
not  more  than  five  years  before  the  date  of  the  exami- 
nation, and  the  examination  papers  should  be  in 
sections,  each  section  to  be  marked  exclusively  by  one 
ex  iminer.  In  J unior  and  Middle  Grades  the  papers 
in  Arithmetic  should  be  more  practical  and  less 
puzzling  than  those  of  1898.  Inspectors  would  not 
be  a satisfactory  substitute  for  examiners.  At  viva 
voce  examinations  children  rarely  do  themselves 
justice. 


Miss  Matilda  M'Phail,  ll.a.,  Principal,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Blackrock,  County  Dublin. 


(p- 

The  system  has  given  much-needed  endowment  to 
schools,  introduced  a better  program  me  of  studies,  and 
stimulated  general  activity.  The  Senior  Grade 
students  should  be  permitted  to  specialise  ingroups  of 
subjects  suitable  to  their  taste.  Mechanics,  Physio- 
logy, Physiography,  Political  Economy,  and  Zoology 
should  be  introduced.  Theory  of  Music  should  be 
added  to  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  to  discourage 
over-study  no  exhibitions  should  be  given  in  the 
grade.  Examiners  should  have  publicly  recognised 
credentials  of  qualification  in  the  subject  they  exa- 
mine, and  should  have  had  experience  of  pupils  of  the 


250.) 

same  age  as  those  they  examine.  If  capable  they  M-Phaii,  Miss 
should  be  retained  for  frequent  employment,  and  more  '■  LL,A- 
women  should  be  employed.  Students  should  be 
eligible  for  examination  twice  in  all  the  grades.  The 
lists  of  passes,  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  medals  should 
be  published  simultaneously.  Special  prizes  should 
be  awarded  for  Drawing  and  Theory  of  Music.  No 
Results  Fees  should  be  awarded  to  the  principal  of 
a school  who  can  be  proved  to  have  induced  pupils  to 
leave  other  establishments  by  accepting  lower,  oi 
taking  no  fees. 


William  Magennis,  m.a.,  f.r.u.i.,  b.l.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
(p.  251.) 


Notwithstanding  its  inherent  imperfections,  the 
system  has  done  much  to  develop  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  public  examination  of 
students  might  be  supplemented  by  a public  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools.  In  estimating  the  Results  Fees 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  equipment  and 
character  of  the  schools.  Modern  Languages  well 
taught  should  equal  the  ancient  in  marks.  Examiners 
should  have  reasonable  experience  of  teaching  the 
subjects  in  which  they  will  examine,  and  they  should  be 
appointed  for  a longer  term  of  years  than  at  present. 
Oral  examinations  in  Languages  and  practical  exami- 
nations in  science  subjects  are  eminently  desirable. 
Students  should  be  allowed  to  compete  twice  in  the 
Middle  Grade.  Pass  and  “Honours”  questions 
should  be  distinguished  on  the  examination  papers. 
Candidates  should  “ Pass  ” in  the  obligatory  sections, 
and  marks  gained  in  the  “ Honours  ” should  not 
count  unless  the  “ Pass  ” is  secured.  To  encourage 


Drawing  more  marks  should  be  assigned  to  the  sub- 
ject. Exhibitions  should  be  tenable  only  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  money  should  be  used 
directly  on  the  education  of  the  holders.  Preparatory 
Grade  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  to  £10  a year 
each,  tenable  for  two  years.  Exhibitions  tenable  lor 
more  than  one  year  should  be  in  approved  schools. 
In  defining  schools  the  establishments  should  be 
certified  by  the  Board’s  inspectors  as  efficient  and 
adequately  equipped.  Elementary  Chemistry  and 
Physics  might  be  introduced  into  Preparatory  Grade, 
and  in  the  examination  papers  a knowlege  of  broad 
rules  and  general  principles  only  should  be  asked. 
Girls  might  be  benefited  by  lightening  the  pro- 
grammes in  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  Course  in 
their  behalf,  or  by  setting  separate  papers  in  these 
subjects  for  girl  candidates,  and  by  paying  more 
liberal  Results  Fees  in  the  case  of  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades  and  Senior  Grade  over-age  honour  winners. 


Miss  Anna  S.  Maguire,  Manager, 

The  system  has  stimulated  activity  in  schools,  but 
has  turned  education  into  a commercial  speculation 
on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  teachers.  The  con- 
stant application  required  has  entailed  many  physical 


Belmont  Ladies’  College,  Knock,  Belfast. 

252.) 

evils — weak  eyes,  round  shoulders,  etc  The  great 
fault  of  the  system  is,  that  the  standard  is  too  high, 
and  leaves  no  time  for  exercise,  for  general  culture, 
needlework,  &c.  Many  exhibitioners  are  absolutely 

Y 2 
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Section  B.  useless— can’t  sew,  can’t  play,  can’t  sing,  can’t  talk,  generally  too  difficult.  Altogether  disapproves  of  the 

Approves  of  the  retention  of  four  grades,  provided  the  suggested  system  of  inspection.  Considers  it  to  be 

Answer’s  to  Preparatory  is  made  strictly  elementary,  and  dis-  suggested  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  large  schools. 

Queries^  approves  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Senior  Grade  The  question  of  Technical  Instruction  requires  con- 

should  become  specialised.  Exhibitions  and  prizes  sideration.  The  standard  of  examination  ■ should  be 

should  be  confined  to  those  who  require  State  aid  in  restored  to  what  it  was  the  first  year  ; if  not  restored, 

order  to  carry  out  their  education.  Instrumental  it  would  be  better  that  the  whole  system  should  be 

Music  should  be  optional  in  all  the  grades,  and  high  swept  away, 

marks  should  be  assigned  to  it.  The  papers  are 


Rev.  E.  Maguire,  d.d.,  Examiner  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  254.) 

Maguire  Rev.  Tlie  defects  which  existed  in  the  beginning  have  tendent  should  mark  the  answer  books  “ copied ,r 
E.,  d.d.  ’ been  eliminated,  and  now,  few,  if  any,  complaints  can  and  state  the  evidence,  aud  allow  the  Board  to 
be  justly  advanced.  In  theory,  inspection  is  most  deal  with  the  case.  The  percentage  for  honours 
useful  and  desirable  ; but  it  would  be  a dreadful  should  be  reduced  to  45.  More  practical  subjects, 
demand  on  the  limited  funds,  impracticable,  or  nearly  should  be  compulsory  for  girls,  and  three  important 
so  in  ladies  schools,  and  useless  in  respectable  semi-  subjects  should  suffice  to  secure  a pass  for  boys  and 
naries  and  colleges.  Advocates  the  abolition  of  the  girls.  Prizes  for  pupils  who  did  not  obtain  exhibi- 
Preparatory  Grade.  Two  years  in  the  Junior  Grade  tions  or  .£50  prizes,  or  retain  exhibitions,  might  be 
should  suffice,  and  a substantial  increase  of  marks  in  given — £10  each  in  Senior,  £6  in  Middle,  and  £3 
the  second  year  ought  to  bring  results.  Where  pos-  in  Junior  Grade.  Celtic  should  be  given  500  marks 
sible,  one  examiner  should  be  allotted  all  the  papers  in  all  the  grades.  A student  should  be  allowed  as  an 
in  a particular  department.  A student  should  be  alternative  to  retain  an  exhibition  by  scoring 
allowed  to  compete  twice  in  the  Senior  Grade.  When  additional  marks  in  the  Senior  Grade.  Would  ex- 
students are  found  to  have  violated  the  rules  for  elude  German  and  Italian  from  the  Preparatory,  and 
examination,  instead  of  beiug  expelled,  the  Superin-  Spanish  from  the  J unior  Grade. 


Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffv,  d.d.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

(p.  255.) 

Mahaffy.Rev.  General  remarks  on  the  system,  and  views  on  (1)  in  the  case  of  answering  over  ’65,  half  the  difference 

F/rc.D.D"  Botany,  Theory  of  Music,  and  the  Irish  Language  as  between  the  candidate’s  actual  mark  and  -65  should 
courses  in  an  examination  for  practical  education  are  be  added;  (2)  in  the  answering  below  -30  the  difference 
contained  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  November,  between  the  actual  mark  and  '30  should  be  subtracted. 
1898.  The  system  should  be  supplemented  by  an  Any  candidate  obtaining  technically  more  than  full 
independent  system  of  inspection,  and  the  inspectors,  marks  to  be  distinguished  by  a special  note  or  prize, 
who  need  net  number  more  than  six,  and  who  Euclid  should  be  replaced  by  Geometry,  and  Celtic 
should  be  handsomely  paid,  thoroughly  above  siupi-  should  be  expunged  from  all  grades  as  mere  rubbish, 
cion,  and  versed  in  the  secondary  systems  of  other  Modern  Languages  should  have  two  sides,  a literary 
countries,  should  have  power  to  recommend  for  fees,  and  a commercial,  with  equal  marks.  Medals  should 
and  to  prevent  the  competition  of  schools  in  an  be  of  bronze,  not  of  gold.  Necessary  books  of  reference 
unsatisfactory  condition.  All  prizes  and  exhibitions  should  be  made  part  of  the  prizes.  Rule  69,  per 
should  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  further  mitting  the  Board  to  allow  students  who  have  failed 
education  of  children,  and  the  most  obvious  form  of  through  illness,  <fcc.,  to  present  themselves  for  retention 
prizes  therefore  would  be  in  the  form  of  free  educa-  of  exhibition,  to  enter  in  the  following  year,  should  be 
tion  given  by  the  payment  of  the  children’s  school  expunged,  but  Rule  67  is  fair  as  to  qualifying  for 
fees.  Arithmetic  should  be  compulsory  for  both  boys  retention,  not  in  the  Middle  but  in  the  Senior  Grade, 
and  girls  in  Preparatory  (and  Junior!)  Grades,  and  Parents  who  educate  their  children  should  get  Results 
should  count  for  more  than  Euclid  or  Algebra — say  Fees  as  well  as  mauagers.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade 
Arithmetic,  800 ; Euclid,  500 ; Algebra,  500.  All  the  fixed  course  is  not,  but  Grammar  is  too  much 
candidates  answering  above  a certain  average  (say  60  weighted.  The  examiners  should  endeavour  to  find 
per  cent.)  should  be  exempt  from  Arithmetic  in  future  out  whether  the  children  know  the  words  of  their 
examinations,  and  should  carry  with  them  an  average  Greek  and  Latin  course  out  of  their  connection.  In 
allowance  as  a reward  and  relief  in  higher  examina-  English,  untidiness  of  papers  should  lose  marks, 
tions.  English  should  be  severed  into  two  divisions — Translation  at  sight  should  receive  more  marks  than 

(a)  Writing,  Spelling,  Dictation,  and  Composition;  translation  of  a prescribed  text.  In  Junior  and 

( b ) Literature  and  History;  and  the  former  only  Middle  Grades  the  marks  in  Greek  and  French 
should  be  compulsory,  and  the  same  rule  as  to  being  should  be  distributed  ; in  J unior  the  English  fixed 
excused  should  hold  as  is  proposed  for  Arithmetic,  course  (mere  memory)  should  have  its  marks  reduced  ; 
In  Theory  of  Music,  Music  (with  viva  voce  tests)  should  in  Shorthand  and  French,  passages  to  be  taken  down 
be  substituted.  The  limitation  in  Rule  10  as  to  by  the  students  should  be  read  by  the  superintendents ; 
pursuing  a course  of  study  in  Ireland  should  be  German  handwriting  should  not  be  compulsory,  and 
withdrawn  as  to  children  of  Irish  parents  living  in  Music  the  marks  for  Harmony  should  be  reduced 
abroad.  The  maximum  in  Preparatory  Grade  should  In  the  Middle  Grade,  if  Latin  Verse  be  required,  the 
be  reduced  by  1,000.  The  May  Declaration  should  marks  should  be  greater,  or  the  marks  for  History  and 
be  unnecessary.  Rule  29  as  to  expulsion  of  offending  Verse  should  be  a total  of  200.  In  the  Senior  Grade 
students  should  be  imperative.  Too  much  weight  is  in  Greek  and  Latin  there  should  be  no  fixed  course, 
given  to  Grammar,  and  therefore  the  test  in  Languages  and  in  Music  the  handbooks  should  be  Professor 
under  Rules  32-3  should  be  in  Composition  only.  Prout’s.  These  suggestions  for  improvements  are 
The  principles  used  in  counting  marks  for  exhibi-  only  intended  to  apply  if  the  larger  and  more 
tions,  <fec.,  and  for  reducing  marks  in  Languages  trenchant  reforms  proposed  are  not  adopted, 
should  be  changed  and  the  following  plan  substituted — 
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Mrs  M K.  Mauony,  Manager,  Convent  of  Mercy,  Queenstown,  County  Cork, 
(p.  257.) 


The  system  has  keen  very  advantageous  to  many 
schools,  but  requires  re-modelling,  so  that  such  an  ex- 
cessive demand  would  not  be  made  on  the  memory  of 
the  students,  and  that  there  might  be  some  attempt 
:it  developing  their  understanding.  The  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  by  each  student  should  be  limited. 
The  appointment  of  inspectors  would  be  a boon,  but 
the  written  examinations  promote  uniformity  and 
impartial  treatment  of  the  schools.  Inspectors  should 
have  practical  teaching  experience  of  children  of  the 
same  a^e  as  those  they  undertake  to  report  upon ; 
this  qualification  should  also  apply  to  examiners.  The 
marks  assigned  to  the  grades  should  be  limited,  to  pre- 


vent cramming  and  superficial  study,  to  : — Prepara- 
tory, 4,0011  ; Junior,  4,500;  Middle,  5,000;  Senior, 
5,500.  ’ The  Commercial  Course  might  with  advan- 
tage be  made  a separate  one.  The  marks  necessary  for 
the  retention  of  an  exhibition  might  be  reduced  to 
1,200,  as  in  former  years.  Results  Fees,  in  the  case  of 
a student’s  failure,  should  be  paid  on  the  subjects  in 
which  he  has  been  successful.  The  examination 
papers  generally  are  too  long.  The  Arithmetic  marks 
should  be  raised.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  examination  by  inspectors  of  very  junior  pupils- - 
from  10  to  13  years  of  age. 
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M ahony.  Mrs. 
M.  K. 


John  C.  Malet, 


The  administration  of  the  Act  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  secular  education  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. The  training  in  the  Board’s  examinations 
has  been  of  considerable  value  as  a preparation  for 
more  serious  examinations.  Is  there  more  cram  in 
preparing  for  these  than  for  any  other  examinations  1 
Cannot  believe  that  teachers  would  overstrain  pro- 
mising pupils  and  neglect  the  others.  All  competition 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Preparatory  Grade,  no 
exhibitions  or  prizes  should  be  awarded,  and  a uniform 
Result  Fee  of,  say,  £5  should  be  paid.  The  Senior 
Grade  might  be  limited  to  an  Honour  Course,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  specialization  allowed.  The  num- 
ber of  prizes,  including  £50  prizes,  should  not  be 
restricted  by  the  number  of  passes.  The  competition 
for  boys  and  girls  should  be  the  same.  The  duration 
of  examinations  should  be  curtailed  : — (1)  by  making 
certain  subjects  alternative  and  having  Ordinary  and 
Commercial  Courses  in  Languages,  students  being 
allowed  to  present  in  one  only,  (2)  by  having  a 


F r.s.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Intermediate  Education, 
(p.  259.) 


separate  Commercial  programme;  (3)  by  removing  Malet, J.O., 
certain  subjects  from  the  programme.  Exhibitions  and 
scholarships  should  entitle  students  to  free  education 
in  schools  and  universities.  Prizes  should  be  awarded 
for  the.  highest  answering  in  Mathematics  in  Junior, 

Middle,  and  Senior  Grades.  The  managers’  declara- 
tion on  making  claims  for  Results  Fees  should  be 
sufficient  without  the  November  Lists.  A minimum 
limit  of  age  should  be  fixed  for  the  ten  students 
necessary  to  constitute  a school,  and  no  fees  should  be 
paid  to  any  school  unless  at  least  five  pupils  have 
passed  generally.  Any  compulsory  system  of  in- 
spection of  a detailed  character,  including  viva,  voce 
examination  is  undesirable,  if,  indeed,  practicable. 
Something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  general  in- 
spection, i.e.,  arrangement  of  classes,  &c.,  but  is  any 
inspection  necessary  or  desirable  1 Great  difficulties 
lie  in  the  way  of  having  separate  pass  and  honour 
papers,  but  there  might  be  questions  on  mixed  papers, 
intended  for  merely  pass  candidates. 


J.  Christopher  Marks,  mus.d.,  Oxon.,  Examiner  in  Theory  of  Music  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board. 

(p.  260.) 

Suggests  that  the  number  of  marks  required  for  a possible  that  the  candidates  should  be  required  t0'  Marks  If  O. 
pass  in  Music  should  be  increased,  or  if  this  is  not  obtain  25  per  cent,  in  each  section  of  the  subject  M0S'D' 


Miss  Harriett  A.  Martin,  Head  Mistress,  Cork  High  School. 

(p.  260.) 


The  system  has  been  beneficial,  but  it  produces  too 
much  excitement  and  unnatural  strain  for  children 
when  the  results  are  published.  The  standard  has  been 
raised  until  the  average  student  has  no  chance  of 
passing.  The  large  sums  of  mouey  annually  awarded 
to  candidates  are  seldom  spent  in  educational  advance- 
ment. Suggests  that  the  written  examinations  con- 
tinue, but  that  inspection  be  made  as  to  school 
buildings,  sanitation,  teaching  staff,  organization,  and 
registration.  More  time  should  be  given  to  the  ex- 
amination of  subjects  in  the  English  Course.  Domestic 
Economy  should  be  made  a science  of  health,  and  to 
Science  subjects  others,  such  as  Zoology,  Geology,  and 
Physiography,  should  be  added.  Boys  should  be 


allowed  to  take  up  Science  Courses.  A medal 
should  be  awarded  for  Botany,  the  test  to  be  practical. 
Registers  of  pupils  and  attendances  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  all  Intermediate  schools.  The  age 
limit  should  be  abolished,  except  for  exhibitions,.. 
free,  scholarships,  prizes,  and  medals.  The  Senior- 
Grade  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Preparatory,. 
Junior,  and  Middle  Grade  exhibitions  should  be  con- 
verted into  free  scholarships  in  any  school  recognised 
by  the  Board,  their  value  to  be  lessened  and  their 
number  about  doubled.  The  Middle  Grade  examina- 
tion in  future  should  consist  of  Pass  and  Honour 
Courses  corresponding  with  the  Matriculation  of  the 
Royal  University. 


Martin,  Miss 
H.  A. 


Masonic  Orphan  Schools,  Joint  Education  Committee  of. 
(p.  261.) 


Emphatic  testimony  can  be  given  to  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  system.  Many  improvements 
may  be  effected,  but  no  departure  should  be  made 
from  the  principle  of  promoting  Intermediate  secular 
education  by  means  of  public  examinations  of  students. 
There  should  not  be  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
examination.  However,  the  system  has  not  hitherto 
sufficiently  marked  the  distinction  between  “ Uni- 
versity Education”  and  “Commercial  Education. ^ 
The  principle  of  adding  a so-called  “ Commercial 
supplement  to  the  ordinary'  course  in  certain  subjects 


is  erroneous.  The  programme  should,  throughout,  be  Masonic 
arranged  with  special  regard  to  the  essential  difference  ggjjjj”  Jolnt 
between  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  two  classes  of  Education 
Intermediate  education.  Every  student  should  be  re-  omm,tt®°  of- 
quired  to  elect  between  the  two  courses,  and  the  same 
Results  Fees,  prizes,  and  exhibitions  should  be  awarded 
in  each  course.  The  examinations  have  not  tested  the 
students’  real  knowledge ; there  has  been  failure  to 
graduate  the  difficulty  of  the  papers  in  the  different 
grades,  and  to  maintain  uniformity  of  standard  in  the 
same  grades.  It  would  be  of  the  highest  advantage 
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to  make  the  Preparatory  Grade  anon-competitive  test 
of  the  foundation  laid  for  a sound,  general  education, 
dividing  each  of  the  subsequent  grades  into  a Uni- 
versity course  and  a Commercial  course.  The  injurious 
effects  of  the  present  multiplication  of  examinations 
■would  be  to  some  extent  diminished,  and  the  practical 
utility  of  the  system  would  he  increased,  if  the  courses 
were  framed  with  more  regard  to  the  ulterior  objects 
which  the  students  have  in  view.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
grave  defect  that  a written  examination  is  the  sole 
test  of  Intermediate  education ; for,  except  in  Mathe- 
matical subjects,  no  written  examination  can  estimate 
the  value  of  the  education  received.  At  all  events, 
distinctions  should  not  be  awarded  without  an  oral 
test  in  those  subjects,  which  cannot  be  effectively 
tested  by  written  answers.  Every  school  should  be 
inspected,  and  should  be  required,  as  a condition  of 
receiving  Results  Fees,  to  satisfy  the  Board  that  oral 
instruction  is  given  by  competent  teachers,  that  the 
pupils  can  make  oral  use  of  what  they  have  learnt,  and 
that  the  school  is  properly  equipped  with  appliances 
for  teaching.  The  appointment  of  examiners  should 
be  confined  to  those  who  have  practical  experience  as 
teachers,  and  when  possible,  two  examiners  should  be 
responsible  for  every  question.  The  period  of  service 
for  examiners  should  not  be  less  than  three  years. 
Throughout  the  examination  good  writing,  ortho- 
graphy, and  correct  expression  should  be  encouraged 
by  special  marks.  A defined  proportion  of  the  ques- 
tions should  be  easy,  a further  proportion  somewhat 
difficult,  and  the  remainder  still  more  difficult.  This 
would  enable  the  merely  “ pass  ” students  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  “ honours  ” students,  and  the 
latter  to  be  graded  among  themselves.  English 
should  bear  the  highest  marks  in  both  the  University 
and  Commercial  courses.  Latin  should  hold  second 
place  in  the  University  course,  and  should  rank  above 
any  other  language,  except  English,  at  least  in  the  Pre- 
paratory and  Juuior  Grades.  Examinations  in  History 
should  not  be  confined  to  fixed  periods  ; half  the  exa- 
mination should  consist  of  very  simple  questions  in 
the  general  history  of  the  country,  and  the  other  half 
might  then  be  usefully  devoted  to  a specified  period. 
The  awards  of  medals  and  minor  prizes  should  be  ex- 
tended. It  seems  inexpedient  to  omit  Mathematical 
and  Scientificsubjects,  and  practical  and  important  sub- 
jects, such  as  Drawing,  Shorthand,  and  the  Commercial 
•course,  from  the  list  of  those  receiving  special  distinc- 


tions. Local  Superintendents  should  have  practical 
experience,  and  incidental  visits  should  be  made  to  the 
centres  during  the  examination.  The  money  expended 
on  prizes  and  exhibitions  should  not  be  paid  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  students,  but  only,  when  the  Board 
is  satisfied  that  it  will  be  used  for  their  permanent 
advantage.  The  principle  of  awarding  a fixed  per- 
centage of  exhibitions,  calculated  on  the  number  who 
pass,  appears  to  be  faulty,  and  the  condition  of  passing 
from  grade  to  grade  in  order  to  retain  an  exhibition  is 
sometimes  injurious  to  the  student.  A single  reward 
should  be  given  for  each  year’s  successful  work,  and 
the  number  of  prizes  should  depend  on  the  numbers 
who  reach  a high  standard  of  merit.  The  proportion 
of  exhibitions  should  be  larger  in  the  Senior  than  in 
the  Middle,  and  in  the  Middle  than  in  the  Juuior 
Grade.  The  course  for  girls  need  not  be  different  from 
that  for  boys,  except  by  adding  to  the  former  Music 
and  Domestic  Economy,  and,  indeed,  Music  might  be 
made  optional  for  boys.  The  ages  for  admission  should 
be  confined  to  the  period  between  twelve  and  seven- 
teen, and  “ over-age  ” students  should  not  be  admitted. 
The  four  grades  should  be  retained,  and  there  should  be 
power  to  present  students  in  five  consecutive  years,  so 
as  to  offer  an  opportunity  of  taking  one  grade  twice. 
The  ages  for  each  grade  should  be  ; — Preparatory,  1 2 
to  14;  Junior,  13  to  15;  Middle,  14  to  16;  and 
Senior,  15  to  17,  A second  exhibition  should  not  be 
allowed  in  the  same  grade,  but  Results  Fees  and  prizes 
ought  to  be  awarded  for  each  examination.  In  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  competition  for  prizes  being 
abolished,  Results  Fees  should  be  paid  for  the  passes, 
and  the  three  compulsory  subjects  should  be : — 
English,  a second  language,  and  Arithmetic,  or 
Algebra,  or  Euclid.  Elementary  Science  might  be  an 
optional  subject,  as  it  is  interesting  to  children,  and 
especially  valuable  as  a foundation  for  technical  edu- 
cation. The  limitation  of  Drawing  in  this  grade  to 
“ Freehand  only  ” is  erroneous  in  principle.  Small 
rewards  might  usefully  be  givedto  the  students  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade.  For  the  Commercial  course  there 
should  be  six  compulsory  subjects,  three  of  which  should 
be:— English  Composition,  Orthography,  and  Hand- 
writing, the  remaining  three  to  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  groups  : — Mathematics,  Languages,  and  Science. 
The  statement  sets  out  programmes  and  marks  for  the 
different  grades. 


Meissner  A.  L. 


A.  L.  Meissner,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


(P- 

It  would  be  desirable  to  confine  the  examinations  to 
those  subjects  which  are  really  taught  in  schools,  and 
for  which  competent  examiners  can  be  found.  Italian 
and  Spanish  should  be  eliminated.  The  introduction 
of  the  Commercial  Course  seems  to  be  in  obedience  to 
a popular  and  not  very  intelligent  clamour ; its  intro- 


273.) 

duction  into  the  Junior  Grade  is  injudicious.  The 
examinations  in  French  are  too  lenient,  and  that  in 
Grammar  is  a farce.  A grammatical  exercise  should 
be  set,  and  no  candidate  passed  who  does  not  do  it 
creditably.  For  “ Celtic  ” “ Irish  ” should  be  substi- 
tuted. 


Miss  M.  Mercer,  Head  Mistress,  The  High  School,  Limerick. 

(p.  273.) 

Mercer,  Miss  a.  . The  system  lias  worked  well,  on  the  whole,  and  Mathematics.  The  amount  of  poetry  prescribed  has 
raised  the  tone  of  the  schools.  The  chief  fault  seems  been  too  short  to  give  children  a good  knowledge  of 
to  be  the  difficulty  of  the  papers  in  Arithmetic  and  the  course,  and  too  long  to  be  learnt  by  heart. 


Miles.  Mrs. 
E.  R..  and 
M'Master,  H. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Miles,  Principal,  Oriel  College,  Belfast,  and  Herbert  M'Master. 
(p.  274.) 


With  regard  to  female  education  generally,  the 
system  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  desultory  superficial  training  of  the  past.  The 
present  system  of  awards  to  teachers  has  a tendency 
to  injure  the  higher  interests  of  education,  by  substi- 
tuting love  of  reward  for  love  of  study.  Earnestly 
second  the  suggestion  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Irish  Schoolmistresses  with  regard  to  physical  science 


Subjects,  also  physical  culture.  In  the  papers  for 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra  a larger  number  of  questions 
should  be  proposed  than  it  would  be  necessary  to 
answer ; allowing  candidates  to  select  the  required 
number  at  their  option.  In  all  Mathematical  papers 
the  marks  allotted  to  each  question  should  be  shown 
so  as  to  allow  students  to  utilise  their  time  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 
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James  Moles,  t.c.d.,  Principal,  Intermediate  Academy,  Ballymem 


Section  B. 


(P.  274.) 


Digest  of 
Answers  to 


The  marks  given  to  Algebra  and  Arithmetic  are  change  made  in  the  Results  Fees,  it  should  be  by  Queries.^ 
much  too  low,  and  in  recent  years  the  papers  were  too  making  the  Preparatory  equal  to  the  Junior  Grade,  Moles,  j., 
difficult,  especially  in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  more  hard  work  being  necessary  in  preparing  a boy  T'CD’ 
Grades.  Rule  33,  as  to  reduction  of  marks  in  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter.  In  the  Preparatory 
languages,  should  be  abolished.  Rule  32  (a)  (b\  Grade  the  Board  should  prescribe  a text-book  in 
shotild'be  amended  so  as  to  make  25  instead  of  20  Geography.  In  the  J unior  Grade,  with  the  exception 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  the  papers  are  very  fair, 
other  languages  to  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition  In  the  Middle  Grade  the  Arithmetic  paper  is  increasing 
taken  together,  necessary  for  pass.  Objects  to  Rule  in  difficulty  yearly,  and  the  longhand  to  be  transcribed 
57,  which  prescribes  the  principle  of  counting  marks  for  into  shorthand  is  quite  too  long.  In  the  Senior 
exhibitions,  ifcc.,  as  doing  injustice,  and  would  prefer  Grade  the  papers  are  very  fair.  Arithmetic  and 
that  the  total  marks  should  be  awarded  by  the  Algebra  might  be  put  in  separate  papers  and  the 
examiners  without  deduction  or  addition.  If  any  marks  divided. 


Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 

(p.  275.) 

The  system  has  a favourable  and  an  unfavourable  tentatively,  this  remark  applying  with  special  force 

side.  The  chief  features  of  the  former  are:— (1)  Its  to  the  substitution  of  inspection  for  examination.  It  

impartial  administration  ; (2)  its  having  set  up  an  in-  would  be  wiser  to  retain  for  some  years  the  system 

dependent  and  authoritative  standard  by  which  of  examination's  and  Results  Fees,  and  to  introduce, 
schools  are  tested ; (3)  itshaving  given  a great  im-  side  by  side  with  it,  a system  of  inspection  which 
pulse  to  education,  stimulated  teachers  and  pupils,  might,  as  time  goes  on,  be  extended  and  developed, 
and  compelled  the  introduction  of  the  best  text-  Suggests,  as  a first  step,  the  introduction  of  the 

books;  (4)  its  having,  by  means  of  exhibitions,  following  changes : — (1)  That  a part,  say  a third,  of 

enabled  clever,  but  poor,  boys  to  get  a better  educa-  the  Results  Fees  should  be  awarded  on  the  result  of 

tion  than  they  could  otherwise  have  obtained ; (5)  inspection  of  the  schools ; (2)  that  the  inspection, 

its  having,  by  its  Results  Fees,  encouraged  the  heads  supplemental  to  the  written  examination,  should 

of  schools  to  pay  special  attention  to  pupils  of  classify  the  schools,  the  proportion  of  Results  Fees 

moderate  abilities.  It  is  alleged  that  the  papers  are  referred  to,  to  be  awarded  according  to  such  classifica- 

too  difficult  and  puzzling,  but  this  is  only  an  accident  tion,  no  school  being  subjected  to  inspection  without 

of  administration  which  can  be  easily  corrected,  its  own  consent,  and  schools  not  consenting,  receiving 

The  chief  features  of  the  unfavourable  side  are:— (1)  only  the  proportion  of  Results  Fees  awarded  on  the 

That  it  appeals  only  to  the  pupils’  desire  for  gain,  written  examinations ; (3)  that  in  addition  to  the 

thus  lowering  the  moral  tone  of  the  schools,  and  inspectors  there  should  be  one  or  two  expert  ex- 

d (trading  the  educational  ideal  of  the  country ; (2)  aminers  to  test,  by  the  examination  of  a few  in  each 

that  it  presents  to  the  country  a false  standard  of  class  taken  at  random,  the  reading  and  pronuncia- 

education,  viz.,  the  passing  of  examinations  ; (3)  that  tion  of  foreign  languages  in  all  schools  claiming 

this  false'ideal  leads  to  the  neglect  of  what  cannot  Results  Fees  in  foreign  languages,  and  to  classify 

be  tested  by  written  examinations,  such  as  reading,  the  schools  in  this  respect— no  school  being  compelled 

elocution,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  lan-  to  submit  to  this  examination,  and  grants  being  made 

"uaves  • (4)  that  it  leads  to  the  neglect  of  laboratory  according  to  classification  to  those  schools  only  which 

work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  ; (5)  that  the  idea  of  have  consented;  (4)  that  the  Special  Grants  recom- 

what  pays  best  determines  the  subjects  which  are  mended  should  be  given  on  the  reports  of  expert  ex- 

taught ; (6)  that  this  idea  has  practically  killed  the  aminers,  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  scientific 

teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry;  (7)  apparatus  provided,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 

that  the  system  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  quality  employed,  and  as  to  the  pupils’  skill  in  English 

and  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  as  it  binds  the  teachers  Elocution,  and  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music; 

fast  in  the  fetters' of  a rigid  system;  (8)  that  it  (5)  that  the  present  system  of  awarding  exhibitions 

favours  a Grammar  school  education,  leading  up  to  a should  be  modified  by  (a)  their  reduction  in  number 

University  career,  to  the  exclusion  of  a commercial  or  and  value,  (b)  their  being  given  on  condition  that  the 

industrial  one;  which  would  be  suited  to  the  great  student  should  continue  bis  studies  in  an  approved 

majority  of  the  pupils  ; and  (9)  that  it  exhibits  the  school,  (c)  a definite  number  being  olfered  in  each 

pupils  in  the  light  of  earning  money  for  the  schools,  grade,  (d)  candidates  who  have  sent  in  their  names 

'mil  thus  leads  to  undignified  haggling  between  the  beforehand  being  examined  in  papers  specially  set  for 

parents  and  teachers.  Suggests  the  abolition  of  the  themselves,  those  who  fail  to  gain  exhibitions  being 

annual  examinations,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  allowed  a pass  in  each  subject  on  25  per  cent,  of  the 

Results  Fees,  exhibitions,  prizes,  &c.,  and  the  sub-  assigned  marks ; (6)  that  pupils,  not  candidates  for 

sti  lu  tion  of  a 'scheme  of  which  the  following  are  the  exhibitions,  should  be.  subject  only  to  a qualifying  ex- 

ieadinw  features  : — (1)  School  grants  based  on  in-  animation  (which  would  be  fairly  within  the  reach  of 

spection  of  the  schools,  combined  with  a limited  pupils  of  moderate  ability)  for  a pass.  This  would 

examination  of  the  pupils— the  object  of  the  ex-  increase  the  number  of  entries,  and  act  as  a stimulus 

ainination  beiiv*  only  to  test  the  quality  and  to  masters  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  weak  and 

efficiency  of  the  teaching ; (2)  a definite  number  of  strong  alike;  and  (7)  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 

exhibitions  to  enable  promising  boys  to  obtain  free  give  more  encouragement  to  the  subjects  of  Commer- 

education ; (3)  special  grants  for  special  subjects,  such  cial  and  Scientific  education,  by  a readjustment  of 

as  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  English,  Elocu-  marks  which  would  equally  well  remunerate  the  zeal 

lion,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music ; (4)  equal  en-  of  masters  and  the  diligence  of  pupils,  whether  ex- 

co«  ragement  for  all  kinds  of  secondary  education  pended  on  a course  that  prepares  for  a University  ora 

suitable  to  the  youth  of  the  country ; (5)  diplomas  at  course  that  prepares  for  Commercial  and  industrial 

the  end  of  the  school  conrses,  to  testify  that  the  pursuits.  The  principles  of  this  scheme,  which  is 

bearers  have  received  a sound  Intermediate  education,  PrePared  cluet1y  .'Vlt1,1  a view  to  schools  for  boys, 

and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  passed,  would,  with  certain  obvious  modifications,  apply  also 
and  the  de;  re  of  proficiency  they  have  attained,  to  schools  for  girls. 

These  reforms  should  be  introduced  gradually  and 
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Digest  of 
Answers  to 
Queries. 

Molohan,  J.  P., 
Goligher,  W.A., 


John  P.  Molohan,  m.a.,  and  William  A..  Goligher,  m.a.,  Examiners  in  Gi-eek  and  Latin  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board. 

(p.  281.) 


The  system  of  annual  examinations  is  as  good  and 
fair  a system  as  could  be  devised.  “ Cramming  ” is 
capable  of  being  gradually  lessened.  The  frequent 
changes  of  examiners  and  the  consequent  varying  in 
the  standard  of  the  papers  has  a disturbing  effect  on 
the  teaching.  The  examiners  should  be  appointed 
for  a much  longer  period  than  at  present.  Suggest 
that  instead  of  the  £50  prizes  in  the  Senior  Grade 
the  prizes  should  take  tin;  form  of  scholarships,  exhi- 
bitions, &c.,  tenable  at  the  universities  or  the  Pro- 
fessional schools  or  for  candidates  for  a diploma  in 
teaching.  In  this  grade,  also,  more  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  candidates  intended  for  a com- 
mercial career,  and  they  should  be  given  a special  ex- 
amination, and  allotted  a limited  number  of  prizes 
of  £50,  in  the  shape  of  travelling  scholarships. 


Teachers  should  be  in  possession  of  a University 
Degree  or  a Diploma  in  teaching,  and  there  should 
also  be  a registration  of  teachers  so  qualified.  This 
might  be  effected  after  a certain  period — and  recogniz- 
ing vested  interests — by  paying  fees  only  to  the  schools 
in  which  the  staff  actually  preparing  classes  for  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  held  one  or  other  of  the 
above  qualifications.  Botany  should  be  introduced 
as  a subject  for  boys.  Students  who  obtain  exhi- 
bitions in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  if  of  the 
prescribed  age,  should  be  allowed  to  compete  a second 
time  for  exhibitions  in  the  next  succeeding  grade. 
Suggest  that  arithmetic  be  made  obligatory  for  girls. 
Instead  of  the  money  prizes  awarded  under  Rules 
50  and  53  prizes  of  books  should  be  given. 


Morgan,  Rev. 
W.  M„  I.L.D. 


Rev.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


(P- 

Has  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
Act  conferred  a vei-y  great  boon  on  Irish  Inter- 
mediate education.  Since  1879  it  has  been  the  in- 
terest of  every  teacher  to  train,  not  only  his  best 
pupils,  but  all  those  who  have  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  passing  the  examinations.  Disagrees  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  system  encourages  average  merit 
only  and  so  lowers  the  standard  of  scholarship  in 
special  subjects.  Considers,  in  view  of  the  frequent 


282.) 

improvement  the  rules  have  undergone,  that  it  would 
now  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  desirable  alterations 
except  in  very  minor  details.  Deprecates  strongly 
any  relaxation  of  Rule  7,  as  a fair  and  uniform  viva  voce 
examination  would  be  practically  unattainable. 
Greater  objections  could  be  raised  against  any  alter- 
native to  the  present  Results  Fees  system,  which  it 
is  easy  to  criticise  on  general  or  special  grounds. 


Rev.  John  Morison,  Manager,  Collegiate  School,  Tullylish,  County  Down. 


(i>- 

The  system  has  undoubtedly  immensely  raised  the 
standard  and  improved  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
schools,  particularly  girls’  schools.  It  would,  how- 
ever,  be  better  to  encourage  a more  practical  and 
technical  training  than  at  present.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  Board  could  devise  some  method  of  indicating 
and  making  public  the  real  efficiency  of  schools  as 
proved,  not  only  by  the  prizes  gained,  but  by  the 
general  standard  of  passes  obtained.  Does  not 
approve  of  inspection  alone.  Under  it  no  fair  com- 
parison of  schools  would  be  possible,  and  cramming 
rather  than  true  education  would  be  encouraged. 
Inspection,  not  as  a substitute,  but  as  an  ally  to 
•the  present  system  of  examination  might  be  ad- 


283.) 

vantageous.  Inefficient  examination  is  detected  now 
as  it  could  not  be  detected  under  a system  of  inspec- 
tion alone.  It  is  desirable  to  lower  further  the 
number  of  marks  which  the  subjects  selected  by 
candidates  may  have  in  the  aggregate,  as  at  present 
students  are  forced  to  select  too  many  subjects. 
Exhibitions  should  be  tenable  only  fox  one  year, 
increased  exhibitions  should  be  given,  and  the  minor 
prizes  in  the  Senior  Grade  increased.  Results  Fees 
might  be  reduced  and  grants  given  for  efficient 
teaching  to  such  schools  as  required  aid.  At  present 
the  larger  schools  benefit  most  from  the  Act.  The 
examination  papers  in  all  grades  should  be  better 
balanced. 


W.  B.  Morton,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


<p- 

Morton,  w.  B.,  Candidates  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  Natural 
M A-  Philosophy  or  Chemistry  unless  they  are  prepared  in 

schools  where  there  are  efficient  arrangements  for 
practical  teaching.  This  would  involve  inspection  of 
such  schools.  If  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  conduct 


284.) 

the  examinations  in  part,  practically,  the  questions 
should  aim  at  discovering  whether  students  have 
practical  acquaintance  with  experimenting  and  the 
instruments  used. 


Richard  J.  Moss,  F.I.C.,  f.c.s.,  Examiner  in  Chemistry  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 


(P- 

Moss.  R.  -T..  The  system  is  unsuited  to  the  present  requirements 

F.i.c.,  F.o.s.  of  the  country.  It  is  a system  more  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools  than  the  promotion  of  education, 
the  Board  is  too  small  and  does  not  sufficiently  re- 
present the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  and 
its  powers  are  too  restricted.  At  present  attention 
is  given  only  to  subjects  which  bring  the  most  fees  ; 
the  study  of  Science  is  greatly  discouraged ; there  is 
no  practical  instruction ; and  physical  development  is 
completely  overlooked.  Sanitation  in  schools  is  not 
provided  for,  and  the  competence  of  teachers  is  not 


284.) 

ensured.  Suggests  a new  Act  enlarging  the  Board  anil 
giving  it  wider  powers.  The  examination  system 
should  be  combined  with  a system  of  inspection. 
Inspectors  should  be  carefully  selected  and  well  paid. 
Only  the  school  satisfying  the  Inspectors  should  receive 
full  Results  Fees.  In  other  cases  deductions  should 
be  made  in  proportion  to  the  defects  brought  to  light. 
Teachers  should  possess  certain  prescribed  qualifications. 
Science  should  be  given  a prominent  place  in  the 
courses. 
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Rev.  E.  Mulhern,  St.  Macarten’s  Seminary,  Monaghan,  and  others, 
(p.  285.) 


Digest  of 


Z'  The  working  of  the  system,  in  the  main,  fulfils  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  The  pass 
standard,  however,  is  too  high.  Only  those  who  have 
experience  in  teaching  boys  should  be  appointed 
examiners.  Over-age  students  should  be  admitted  to 
examination  in  every  grade  and  the  average  limit  ex- 
tended. More  than  one  exhibition  in  every  ten  passes 
in  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades  should  be  awarded. 
A -Tumor  Grade  exhibitioner,  who  fails  to  retain  his 
exhibition  in  the  Middle  Grade,  should  be  allowed  to 
resume  it  in  the  Senior  Grade  on  complying  with  the 
prescribed  conditions.  Results  Fees,  in  the  case  of 


boys  who  do  not  pass  the  . examination  generally,  Queries, 
should  be  paid  for  the  subjects  in  which  they  pass.  Mulhe“Rov 
In  the  payment  of  Results  Fees  no  distinction  should  E.,  and  others, 
be  made  between  over-age  and  ordinary  pupils.  The 
matter  prescribed  for  English  Poetry  in  the  Prepara- 
tory and  Junior  Grades  is  too  extensive.  Except  in 
English,  no  poetical  author  should  be  prescribed  for 
examination  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  A system 
should  be  devised  which  would  draw  a distinction 
between  pass  and  honour  questions  on  each  exami- 
nation paper. 


Rev.  Andrew  Murphy,  Manager,  St.  Munchin’s  College,  Limerick,  and  others. 


. Op- 

Consider  the  system  has  worked  badly  and  led  to 
pressure  in  some  directions  and  neglect  in  others, 
involving  serious  danger  of  injury  to  health  and 
physical  development.  As  a test,  the  examinations 
are  inadequate,  and  a fruitful  source  of  evil.  The 
manner  in  winch  the  funds  are  distributed  is 
demoralising  to  pupils,  parents,  and  schools  alike. 
Inspection  of  schools  should  be  the  basis  of  the  system. 
The  exhibitions,  if  retained,  should  take  the  form  of 
educational  advantages  to  the  pupils  instead  of  money. 
If  inspection  be  not  introduced,  the  exhibition  and 
pass  examinations  should  be  separated  and  the  latter 
widened.  If  the  system  of  general  examination  is 
continued,  the  Board  should  have  power  to  institute 
an  examination  in  religious  knowledge.  The  Pre- 
paratory Grade  is  most  objectionable.  The  dates  of 
the  examinations  unduly  prolong  the  midsummer 
vacation.  The  examiners  should  have  experience  of 
teaching  in  Intermediate  schools,  and  the  pupils  should 
be  liable  to  viva  voce  examination.  Except  in  the  case 
of  exhibitions,  the  age  limit  should  be  abolished,  or 
extended  for  two  years.  Rules  20  to  31  are  very 
cumbersome  and  expensive.  The  system  of  setting 
the  same  papers  for  pass  and  honours  is  objectionable. 
Rule  33,  as  to  reduction  of  marks  in  Languages,  is  fair 
in  principle  but  unfair  in  practice.  A good  commercial 
programme  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  majority 
of  pupils  than  the  foreign  languages  now  insisted  on. 
The  Commercial  course  would  be  better  separate  from 
the  general  course.  The  Results  Lists,  as  published 
at  present,  lead  to  much  of  the  evil  of  the  system. 
The  public  judge  the  schools  not  by  the  lists  but  by 


the  newspaper  tables  of  exhibitions  and  prizes. 
Exhibitions  ought  to  be  abolished  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  and  medals  given  for  Natural  Science.  Minor 
prizes  should  be  abolished  except  the  prizes  for 
Composition  in  Rule  53.  Resvdts  Fees  are  prepos- 
terously high;  a change  is  suggested.  Moderate  fees 
might  be  paid  for  all  pupils,  and  there  should  be  no 
difference  on  account  of  age.  The  papers  for  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  are  too  difficult,  but  they  might  include 
Natural  Science.  Suggest  that  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  each  be  assigned  600  marks,  and  the 
maximum  total  of  marks  raised  to  5,500,  or  the  marks 
for  French  and  German  reduced  to  600.  Natural 
Science  might  also  be  more  equally  divided  over  the 
four  grades.  In  the  Junior  Grade  the  marks  for 
Book-keeping  ought  to  be  raised  to  300,  and  for 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  to  600.  The 
standard  in  this  grade  is  not  definite.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  same  subjects  in  the  Middle  Grade,  the 
papers  in  which  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  Arith- 
metic papers  are  very  difficult  and  the  marks  might  be 
raised  to  600.  In  the  Senior  Grade  the  papers  are 
often  unsatisfactory,  and  the  test  of  Composition  is 
hardly  fair ; the  marks  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  should  be  increased  to  700.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  want  of  definiteness  in  the  standard  of 
knowledge  required  in  the  subjects  in  all  the  grades. 
"Where  possible,  a standard  book  should  be  named  as 
containing  all  the  matter  required  for  the  examina- 
tions. The  system  is  viewed  solely  for  it3  amendment, 
and  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  its  many  excel- 
lent features. 


Murphy,  Rev 
A.,  and  others. 


Rev.  James  E.  H.  Murphy,  m.a.,  Examiner  in  Celtic  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  289.) 

The  present  system  of  examination  by  papers  ex-  questions  set,  in  many  subjects,  are  too  short,  consider-  Murphy,  Rev. 
clusively  tends  to  superficialness  and  mere  mechanical  ing  the  valuable  prizes  and  exhibitions  at  stake.  An  J- E- H - M A 
knowledge,  and  cannot  be  remedied  unless  the  exami-  honour  examination  and  an  ordinary  examination 
nations  be  conducted,  in  part,  orally.  The  papers  of  should  be  instituted  in  each  subject  in  each  grade. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  M.a 


The  direct  tendency  of  the  system 
the  preparation  for  examination  of  such  pupils  as 
likely  to  pass,  and  to  have  no  test  or  reward  for  the 
industry  and  educational  progress  of  dull  and  backward 
pupils.  Suggests  that  every  Intermediate  school 
should  be  endowed  directly  and  independently  of  the 
results  of  examinations  alone,  on  proofs  of  the  school’s 
efficiency  in  Intermediate  teaching,  &c.  The  endow- 
ment might  be  given  by  (1)  a direct  grant  to  the 
school,  (2)  a loan,  to  be  paid  off  by  instalments,  at 
easy,  interest,  (3)  gifts  or  sales  of  articles  of  school 
equipment,  especially  for  Practical  Science  teaching, 
(4)  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  Would 
abolish  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  divide  the  Junior 
into  two  sections — lower  and  upper,  slightly  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  lower  and  raising  that  of  the 
upper.  The  maximum  of  marks  should  be  readjusted 
so  as  to  put  literary  and  scientific  subjects  more  on  an 
equality.  The  rule  for  the  publication  of  results 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  Results  Lists  furnished 


Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

(p.  289.) 

to  stimulate  privately  to  the  head  masters.  Too  much  money  is  ] 
expended  on  exhibitions  and  prizes.  All  the  medals  : 
should  be  retained  as  prizes  worth  winning,  but  there 
should  be  an  increase  on  the  scientific  side,  one  being 
allotted  for  each  of  the  ordinary  subjects,  one  for 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  one  for  Chemistry.  Would 
also  retain  book  prizes,  reducing  their  value.  An 
“ Exhibition  Standard  ” should  be  fixed  each  year  for 
each  grade,  either  by  a minimum  percentage, of  total 
marks,  or  an  absolute  number.  An  “ Intermediate  " 
school  of  ten  pupils  is  too  small.  Suggests  a minimum 
of  twenty  pupils,  with  an  exception  as  far  as  fifteen 
pupils  in  case  of  a bona  fide  Intermediate  school, 
distant  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  any  other  Inter- 
mediate school  of  the  same  denominational  character. 
As  far  as  possible  all  yearly  payment  should  be  made 
out  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  so  as  to  leave  the 
original  Intermediate  endowment  as  a capital  fund,  to 
be  employed  as  direct  gifts,  loans  to,. or  purchases  for 
the  schools. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Dlgett  of 
Answers  to 
Queries. 


Sir  James  Musgrave,  Bart.,  d.l.,  Chairman  of  the  Belfast  Technical  School, 
(p.  290.) 


Does  not  feel  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  whole  of  the  system.  Considers  the  system  of 
payment  by  Results  Fees  objectionable.  It  tends  to 
induce  masters  to  give  special  care  to  clever  lads,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  great  body  of  the  pupils.  It  would 
be  better  to  reward  teachers  for  the  general  excellence 
of  their  schools  and  to  institute  an  efficient  and  search- 
ing system  of  school  inspection.  It  is  not  wise  to 
rely  exclusively  on  written  answers — a portion,  at 
least,  of  each  examination  should  be  viva  voce.  The 
scale  of  prizes  to  pupils  is  unnecessarily  high.  It 


w'ould  be  better  to  devote  a portion  of  the  money  to- 
provide  substantial  prizes  for  the  teachers,  and  also  to- 
pay  all,  or  a portion,  of  the  college  fees  of  “prize 
pupils  ” who  elect  to  go  through  a college  course.  The 
highest  marks  should  be  given  to  English  language 
and  other  subjects  suited  to  students  intended  to  pur- 
sue commercial  business  or  become  manufacturers. 
Drawing,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Modern  Languages 
should  be  better  taught ; their  neglect  is  placing  the 
young  men  of  Ireland  at  a serious  disadvantage. 


Kelson,  The 
Misses,  and 


The  Misses  Nelson,  Principals,  Alexandra  School,  Carrickfergtis,  and  others, 
(p.  292.) 


The  system  has  undoubtedly  raised  the  standard  of 
education,  its  emoluments  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maint'nance  of  schools  in  districts  where 
none  previously  existed.  The  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  abolished,  or  if  letained,  the  questions 
should  be  more  suitable  to  the  ages  and  capabilities  of 
the  children,  particular! y in  Mathemaiics.  If  the 
money  prizes  were  leduced  in  value  and  increased  in 
number,  the  temptation  to  “ cram  ” would  be  greatly 
lessened.  The  Senior  Grade  might  he  more  popu- 
lar if  (lie  number  of  exhibitions  were  increased, 
and  the  papers  made  easier.  At  ] resent  they  are 
more  difficult  than  Matriculation  papers.  The  ex- 
aminations should  continue  wholly  written.  Dis- 


approve entirely  of  inspectors,  and  prefer  the  present 
arrangement  as  to  Results  Fees.  A special  piize 
should  be  given  in  every  subject  for  the  highest 
answering.  If  the  Results  Fees  were  limited  the  large 
schools  would  be  deterred  from  taking  the  best  pupils 
fioui  tie  smaller  schools.  The  introduction  of  further 
Science  subjects  into  girls’  schools  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous to  provincial  schools  where  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  competent  teachers.  The  ex- 
aminers should  be  highly  qualified,  and  have  had 
practical  and  recent  experience  in  teaching  children, 
and  their  questions  should  not  be  merely  memory 
testing  ones. 


Nleolis,  a. 
ll.b. 


J., 


A.  J.  Nicolls,  ll.b.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


(P- 

Inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  see  if  the  special 
attention  of  a teacher  is  given  to  pupils  likely  to 
obtain  Results  Fees  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  are 
not.  If  the  report  be  unfavourable  the  Board 
should  have  power  to  reduce  the  Results  Fees.  This 
should  also  be  the  case  when  an  examiner  reports  on 


292.) 

the  bad  handwriting  of  a candidate,  as  this  subject 
is  neglected.  Botany  should  not  be  excluded  from 
Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grade  boys,  as  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  it  is  useful  for  those  who 
study  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 


Nixon. : 
M.D.,  LI. 


C.  J., 


Sir  Christopher  J.  Nixon,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University. 


<p- 

Has  a very  strong  objection  to  the  existing  system 
founded  on  some  of  its  effects.  In  his  medical 
practice  has  had  a comparatively  large  number  of  cases 
of  what  may  be  termed  “ brain  fatigue  ” and  “ brain 
strain,”  which  were  in  many  instances  grave  in  their 
nature  and  not  appreciably  removed  from  weak- 
mindedness  or  imbecility.  In  some  cases  the  subjects 
were  quite  unfitted  for  any  form  of  mental  effort. 
Such  conditions  seen:  to  be  due  to  a method  of  edu- 
cation which  takes  no  account  of  the  mental  capacity 
of  those  who  are  being  “ crammed.”  Another  defect 
is  the  exercise  of  memory  as  opposed  to  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind.  In  many  instances  the  knowledge 
so  quickly  and  indiscriminately  acquired  fades  into  a 
dim  recollection  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  taught, 
leaving  a residuum  of  but  little  value.  Hopes  that 
the  new  regulations  will  deal  with  the  following 


293.) 

points: — (1)  the  direct  endowment  of  schools,  the- 
amount  to  be  fixedin  relation  to  the  number  of  students, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  tested  by  inspectors ; 
(2)  a considerable  reduction  in  theResultsFees  payable 
to  teachers  and  students  ; (3)  examinations  to  be  held 
by  inspectors  to  test  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
facilities  for  practical  instructions  in  such  subjects  as 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology ; f4)  an 
oral  examination  to  be  held  in  such  subjects  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  Urges  the  advisability  of  steps 
being  taken  to  have  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and 
Zoology — which  the  system  cannot  be  said  to  have 
encouraged — efficiently  taught,  so  that  Irish  students, 
might,  like  English  and  Scotch,  enter  on  their  Medical 
courses  with  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  them, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  shorten  their  curriculum  to  a 
four  years’  one. 


Sir  Christopher  J.  Nixon,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  and 
Professors,  Catholic  Li  niversity  School  of  Medicine. 

(p.  294.) 


The  Board  would  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
system,  and  confer  a great  benefit  on  several  profes- 
sional bodies  in  Ireland,  if  they  undertook  the  conduct 
of  the  entrance  examinations  held  at  present  by 
these  bodies— the  preliminary  examinations  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Ireland  and  the  Solicitors’ 
Apprentices  Examinations  being  referred  to  parti- 
cularly. There  would  probably  be  found  other  bodies 
also  willing  to  adopt  such  a preliminary  examination. 
Are  particularly  interested,  however,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations  for  medical  students,  the  General 


Council  having  recommended  the  discontinuance,  after 
the  year  1899,  of  the  examinations  at  present  held. 
Suggest  (1)  the  holding,  in  addition  to  the  June 
examination,  of  two  special  preliminary  examinations 
of  the  same  standard  and  with  the  same  programme 
as  the  Junior  Grade,  the  subjects  including  English, 
Latin,  Euclid,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Greek,  French, 
and  German,  with  any  special  subjects  required  by 
other  than  medical  bodies  ; (2)  that  in  the  case  of 
candidates  entering  for  such  special  examinations,  or 
taking  special  preliminary  courses  at  the  ordinary 
examinations,  there  should  be  no  age  limit. 
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James  F.  X. 
(p. 

The  great  body  of  students  under  the  Board  seem 
ito  ne '“.d  what  is  rather  a lower  secondary  education. 
The  present  system  is  not  designed  to  supply  that 
want.  It  would  be  advisable  to  frame  a separate 
course  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those  students, 
with  greater  importance  attached  to  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, Geometrical  Drawing,  &c.  The  practice  of 
publishing  the  results  of  the  examinations  is  good,  and 
any  change  would  be  inadvisable.  The  vast  majority 
of  students  do  not  advance  beyond  the  Junior  Grade, 
therefore  the  course  of  History,  English  and  Irish, 
should  be  extended — Preparatory,  to  1603;  Junior, 


O’Brien,  m.p. 

295.) 

1603-1875.  To  allow  of  detailed  study,  the  Middle 
Grade  course  would  be  1603-1760  and  the  Senior 
Grade  1760-1875.  The  History  of  Celtic  Literature 
should  be  added  to  the  Celtic  course  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades.  The  Irish  language  should  be  more 
encouraged.  The  fact  that  Celtic  is  the  native 
Language  of  Ireland  is  a sufficient  and  conclusive 
reason  for  its  being  made  obligatory.  The  Language 

marks  should  be  re-arranged  thus ; — Preparatory 

Latin  and  Greek,  1,000  each  ; Celtic,  900.  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior — Latin,  Greek,  and  Celtic,  1,000 
each. 


Section  B. 


Eev.  D.  H.  O’Connor,  Principal,  St  Patrick’s  (Collegiate)  School,  Newbridge. 

(p.  297.) 

booJcs.  is  “uch  more  rife  than  the  of  examination  centres  for  girls  should  be  increased.  O’Connor,  Bar. 
SUBf  -ru  SuggueSfc’  T1Ug  rto  "“reliable  superin-  If  J unior  Grade  Exhibitions  not  abolished  altogether,  D H- 
Sr  te  subY.entl0ns  of  tbe  ?Tcl  shonld  b,!  candidates  should  be  allowed  to  retain  them  for  four 

l ■ °,  .'y  7 Can?0t  afi,ord  tbe  means  of  years.  Attempts  to  cheat  should  be  summarily  dealt 
echicatin  then- chddren  A number  of  boys  of  the  with,  and  the  rules  on  the  subject  enforced:  The 

Z T'  J ■ n0W  be,ing,  PrePared  year  by  year  examination  papers  should  be  sub-divided  into  “ Pass  ” 

IZ  t Le:rrat,^S  mere  ^ f0r  the  profit  of  a,ld  “ Hon™r  ” questions.  The  Results  Lists  should 

* The  examinations  should  be  held  show  all  names  of  students  examined  and  all  marks 
neaier  to  August  Isc  than  to  June  1st.  The  number  actually  gained. 

Laurence  M.  O’Hara,  Chairman,  Town  Commissioners,  Boyle. 

(p.  298.) 

There  is  too  much  preparation  and  cramming, 
while  the  educational  ground-work  is  not  sufficiently 
solid.  A system  of  inspection  might  be  devised,  and 
a paper  on  “General  Information  and  Intelligence ” 
given  at  each  examination.  Suggests  that  viva  voce 
examinations  should  be  held  to  test  the  intelligence  : 
that  Celtic  marks  should  be  doubled ; and  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Irish  Literature  should 


be  obligatory.  Before  admitting  a student  to  examin- 
ation the  Board  should  receive  an  indication  of  the 
course  of  studies  he  intends  to  follow.  Prizes  and 
exhibitions  should  not  be  given  in  the  earlier  grades 
to  students  who  do  not  continue  their  studies  in  the 
higher  grades,  and  the  money  thus  saved  should  go 
to  the  aid  of  technical  mechanical  schools  in  suitable 
centres. 


Miss  Mary  O’Hea,  Professor  of  Elocution,  &c. 

^ “ °P,i0“1  Subieot  b<*s  “d  ««•  “ “d  «■* 


Rev.  Brother  A.  O’Neill,  Manager,  St.  Patrick’s  Seminary,  Tullow. 
(p.  299.) 


The  system  would  be  improved  if  more  encoura- 
amt  were  given  for  the  teaching  of  children 
average  ability.  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra 


tea^hiig  in^theS Junior!  di®6ulfcin  the  Ibwer  grades,  particularly 


Rev.  Hugh  O’Reilly,  President,  St.  Col  man’s  College,  Newry. 

(p.  299.) 

advancemenT^f 'secondary2  educatira^ancL  as  neC°!Sary  ;.  for  re“0val  ?f  otJers»  only  deParfc-  O’Reilly.  Rev. 

yAf : us 

“ subjects  .kick  JS  „bf"deM.Id  ‘'1V0“te  * 

to  remedy  ^ ^ ¥P  Recommends  Spanish  in  the  Preparatory  Grade, 

the  larger  and  therefore  ic  emembered  (a)  that  Celtic  should  be  assigned  the  same  marks  as  French 
earn  thX4t  ResuS  Z °°'S  op.  German>. but  the  standard  of  difficulty  should  be 

schools  <'(‘t°for  the  sairp  I f ) tnat  the  endowed  raised.  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  should  be  one 

IZ3L’ z BesSkrr.Lo  wor,k  Tetj  s,sect  in  m *»*«  *>«  “j 

The  Science  an d Trf  bmn  f f unendowed  ones.  700  marks,  and  the  first  elements  of  Cash  and  Personal 
grants  of  apparatus  nee^Srv  Tent  should  Slve  fre.e  accounts  should  be  taught  in  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
meats  in  Physical  y elementary  expen-  The  Arithmetic  papers,  especially  for  Preparatory  and 

suitable  to  the  smille  under  conditions  more  Junior  Grades,  should  be  more  commercial.  Euclid 
CcW  IS  b”  ri  ;■  fEIei7  “"■*  sd°“M  concurrently,  end 

evidence  of  his  own  attain  + *°  S1^  satisfactory  given  <00  marks,  and  Agriculture  (including  Agri- 
chief  drawbacks  to  the  wnT  S’  Considers  that  the  cultural  Chemistry)  and  Needlework  should  be  subjects 
a>  s n romt  J the  workmg  of  the  system  have  in  all  the  grades.  The  standard  of  difficulty  should 
scS  ^ the  of  6qmfment  °f  I*6  be.the  yarae  in  a]1  the  languages.  It  woffid  be  a 

teachers.  For  the  removal  aTlnmZt  tl^i  ■qVh^ed  sen.ous  hardship  to  call  the  boys  to  Dublin  for  an 

to  vlie  greater  sucee«  of  tf  * f f hlfdra,lc!s  oral  exammation,  the  object  of  which  might  be 

g at-r  success  of  the  system  legislation  is  obtained  by  questions  on  pronunciation. 

Z 2 
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section  b.  In  Rule  11  it  would  be  better  if  instead  of  “31st  Senior  Grade  and  lowest  in  the  Preparatory.  Rule 
DmeBtTF  May,  1886,”  the  date  were  “ 31st  May,  1887,”  as  chil-  57,  which  prescribes  the  principle  of  counting  marks 

Answers  to  dren  should  be  able  to  compete  twice  in  the  Preparatory  for  exhibitions,  etc.,  is  cumbersome,  and  is  unfavour 

me  e8~  Grade.  It  seems  a hardship  that  under  Rule  25  a able  to  good  all-round  students.  Suggests  the  changing 

boy  is  unable  to  take  Natural  Philosophy  in  addition  of  the  rule  so  as  to  provide  for  the  counting  in  full  of 
to  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  Arithmetic,  and  all  honour  marks,  and  for  the  reduction  of  pass  marks 
Algebra,  owing  to  the  figure  at  which  the  maximum  by  as  many  marks  as  they  fall  short  of  honours.  It 
aggregate  marks  are  put.  It  would  not  be  a good  is  easier  for  a boy  to  get  75  per  cent,  in  Celtic  than  60 

thing  to  do  away  with  Greek  altogether.  per  cent,  in  French,  and  to  get  75  per  cent,  in  Arith- 

In  Ulster  the  majority  of  boys  intended  for  com-  metic  than  in  Latin.  The  examiners  in  Arithmetic 
mercial  pursuits  are  not  permitted  by  their  parents  to  seem  in  their  papers  in  all  the  grades  to  attach  too 
study  classics  or  modern  languages,  and  owing  to  one  little  importance  to  what  is  practical  and  useful.  In 
language  in  addition  to  English  being  essential  to  a the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  the  exercises  at 
pass,  no  Results  Fees  can  be  earned  by  them.  It  the  end  of  the  propositions  in  Casey’s  Euclid  should  be 
would  be  well  to  (lo  away  with  the  necessity  of  a prescribed,  and  in  the  other  grades  two  of  the  “ cuts  ” 
language  in  addition  to  English  for  a pass.  Lists  of  should  be  out  of  a prescribed  text-book.  In  the  Junior 
exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be  published  as  an  ap-  Grade  subjects  Theory  of  Music  and  Botany  should  be 
pendix  to  the  book  of  marks,  aud  should  appear  included.  In  the  Senior  Grade  the  papers  in  Trigo- 
punctually  on  the  1st  September.  £15  would  be  a nometry  and  Algebra  are  sometimes  unreasonably 
sufficiently  large  sum  for  a Preparatory  Exhibition,  difficult.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  to  graduate 
and  the  sum  thus  saved  could  be  spent  in  special  the  difficulty  of  the  examination  papers  as  betweeu 
prizes  for  excellence  in  Unseen  Translation  and  Com-  the  different  grades,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
position.  A greater  number  of  book  prizes  should  be  Senior  Grade  should  be  abolished.  The  dispropor- 
awarded,  especially  in  the  Senior  Grade,  and  there  tionately  large  number  in  the  earlier  grades  is  natural, 
should  be  a greater  number  of  Composition  prizes,  and  supplies  a reason  why  the  curriculum  should  be 
The  value  of  the  prizes  should  be  greatest  in  the  more  practical. 

Rev.  Michael  O’Reilly,  o.c.c.,  President,  and  Rev.  John  J.  Donne,  o.c.c.,  Carmelite  College,  Terenure. 
(p.  302.) 

O'Reilly,  Rev.  The  system  has  probably  caused  a deterioration  in  one  year  earlier  than  at  present,  and  should  be  allowed 
M.,  o.c.c., and  fclie  teaching  of  the  very  large  class  of  children  who  to  pass  twice  in  the  Middle  Grade,  provided  they  are 
J.  j”afc.c?T’  cannot  be  classed  as  possessing  a moderately  high  of  prescribed  age.  A boy  who  obtains  an  exhibition 
order  of  talent,  and  has  not  given  sufficient  encourage-  in  any  grade  should  be  allowed,  if  of  prescribed  age,  to 
ment  to  the  practical  side  of  education  as  distinguished  present  himself  again  in  the  grade.  The  marks  as- 
from  the  purely  literary.  The  practical  teaching  of  signed  to  Celtic  should  be  raised  to  1,000,  and  to 
science  subjects  requires  elaborate  equipment,  yet  Drawing  and  Natural  Philosophy  to  600  each.  Ele- 
the  Results  Fees  paid  for  them  are  not  on  a level  with  mentary  Geometry  should  be  added  to  the  programme 
those  paid  for  Classics.  The  evils  resulting  from  for  Drawing  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  The  Corn- 
competition  might  be  lessened  by — (a)  providing  mercial  Courses  should  be  omitted  from  all  grades. 
separate  papers  for  honour  and  pass  candidates  ; (6)  Botany  should  be  a subject  for  boys.  The  Senior  Grade 
discontinuing  the  payment  of  additional  Results  should  be  abolished.  The  papers  should  be  written  in 
Fees  for  honour  marks ; (c)  increasing  Results  Fees  simple  language,  so  as  to  make  quite  clear  to  a student 
generally.  Students  should  be  eligible  for  examination  what  the  examiner  wants. 

William  M‘F.  Orb,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

(p.  304.) 

Orr,  w.  MT.,  The  Board  should  be  one,  into  the  appointments  to  of  Results  Fees  that  may  be  earned  for  a pupil. 

M,A‘  which  the  question  of  Denominational  representation  Learning  to  read  Greek  and  Latin,  would  be  more 

should  not  enter.  The  Board  should  exert  a strong  useful  than  learning  the  Grammar  upon  which  such 
direct  influence  on  teaching  instead  of  merely  conduct-  a stress  is  at  present  laid.  Exhibitions  should  not  be 
ing  examinations.  The  examination  should  not  be  held  for  more  than  one  year.  The  papers  in  Natural 
abolished,  but  all  classes  in  all  schools  should  be  in-  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  are  much  too  difficult.  The 
spected  and  examined,  especially  in  subjects  which  marks  assigned  to  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic 
cannot  well  be  tested  by  a written  examination,  together  should  equal  the  marks  assigned  to  Greek  and 
Money  payments  should  not  be  made  unless  the  in-  Latin  together,  and  Mechanics  should  be  added  in  the 
spector  is  satisfied  with  the  equipment  and  general  Senior  Grade.  Commercial  History  and  Geography 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  Practical  instruction  in  seem  of  as  much  importance  as  the  ordinary  course 
Science  subjects  should  be  encouraged,  and  the  teach-  Geography  and  English  History.  The  Board  should 
ing  of  Euclid,  Arithmetic,  English,  Drawing,  Hand-  from  time  to  time,  invite  suggestions  from  all  persons 
writing,  <tc.,  more  carefully  carried  out.  The  money  interested  in  education, 
prizes  now  offered  are  too  large  and  also  the  amount 

Rev.  Brother  W.  B.  Osbaldeston,  Manager,  Christian  Schools,  Dingle. 

(p.  306.) 

Osbaldeston,  Students  should  commence  their  Science  course  in  age.  If  a new  exhibition  be  obtained  its  value  should 
Rev.  Bro.w.  B.  the  Preparatory 1 Grade,  and  by  carefully  graduating  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  retained  exhibition. 

the  Science  subjects  through  the  other  grades  the  The  age  limit  in  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  raised  by 

present  low  state  of  Science  knowledge  might  be  one  year,  and  the  maximum  total  of  marks  raised  to 

remedied  All  Science  subjects  should  carry  600  marks  6,000.  The  present  complex  system  of  marking  is 

each,  so  that  any  two  of  them  might  be  substituted  altogether  unnecessary.  The  number  of  marks 

for  Latin  and  Greek.  Medals  and  prizes  for  Science  assigned  by  the  examiner  to  a paper  ought  to  be  the 

shoidd  be  awarded  as  in  the  case  of  Languages  and  one  to  appear  on  the  Results  List  , by  this  method  the 
Mathematics.  Botany  should  be  optional  for  boys  in  publication  of  the  results  would  be  considerably 
all  the  grades.  The  marks  for  Book-keeping  should  be  hastened.  It  is  a general  cause  of  complaint  that  the 
considerably  raised.  A student  merely  retaining  an  lists  of  exhibitioners  and  prize  winners  are  not  pub- 
exhibition  in  any  grade,  should  be  free  to  compete  for  lished  at  the  same  time  as  the  pass  lists.  Students 
an  exhibition  in  that  grade,  if  within  the  prescribed  obtaining  the  maximum  of  marks  in  any  subject. 
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should  receive  a money  prize  for  each  subject  in  which  Fees,  for  failure  to  transmit  the  names  on  the  roll  of  Section  b. 
they  thus  excel.  The  number  of  book  prizes  should  the  school  before  the  15th  November,  is  excessive  and  Digest  of 
be  increased  in  all  the  grades.  The  time  fixed  for  should  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  Suggests  new  scale  t0 

completing  100  attendances  should  be  from  1st  of  marking  for  the  grades.  The  Junior  Grade  — 

November  to  10th  June  following,  inclusive.  Owing  Arithmetic  papers  are  often  of  too  catchy  a nature, 
to  the  recent  change  in  the  age  limit  in  the  Preparatory  Too  much  poetry  is  prescribed  in  the  Senior  Grade 
Grade,  the  Results  Fees  should  be  raised  to  4s.  per  100  for  1899. 
marks.  The  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  Results 


Sister  M.  Patrick  O’Sullivan,  Manager,  Convent  Intermediate  School,  Ballyshannon. 

(p.  307.) 

An  oral  test  in  Reading,  Poetry,  and  French  would  Poetry  is  too  long  for  the  marks  given.  Book-keeping  O'SuUWan, 
be  desirable.  Considers  Preparatory  Grade  papers  in  and  Domestic  Economy  marks  might  be  raised. 

French  and  Arithmetic  too  difficult.  Junior  Grade 

J ohn  Park,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Logic,  &c.,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  park,  J„  m.a. 

* Education  Board. 

(p.  307.) 

The  system  has  been  productive  of  much  benefit,  should  contain  a few  questions  marked  to  show  that 
but  it  is  not  perfect  as  an  instrument  of  Intermediate  their  answering  would  not  at  all  contribute  to  honours, 
education.  It  tends  to  repress  originality  in  the  Suggests  that  a bold  outline  of  European  History 
teacher,  and  the  spirit  of  learning  in  the  pupil.  The  should  take  the  place  now  devoted  to  Irish  History, 
system  of  Results  Fees  has  unduly  benefited  large  The  Preparatory  Grade  and  its  exhibitions,  &c., 
schools,  and  has  not  encouraged  small  and  more  should  be  abolished.  The  proportion  of  one  in  ten 
deserving  schools.  The  Results  Fees  should  very  for  the  limit  to  exhibitions  and  £50  prizes  is  oo 
largely  depend  on  the  present  written  examination,  large  in  the  lower  and  too  small  in  the  Senior  Grade  ; 
but  should  be  determined  in  part  by  inspection— real  but  the  method  of  counting  the  marks  for  these 
practical  examination  in  some  scientific  courses,  and  prizes  is  excellent:  perhaps  a reduction  of  30  per 
careful  reports  as  to  general  condition,  and  efficiency  cent,  with  a doubling  of  marks  above  70 _per  cen  . 
of  school  buildings  and  work.  The  minimum  age  for  would  be  an  improvement.  Botany  and  Theory  of 
candidates  for  examination  should  be  raised  by  one  Music  should  not  be  confined  to  girls.  In  English 
year.  Some  plan  should  be  introduced  to  make  1,200  marks  might  be  assigned  exclusive  ot  the  30U 
Senior  Grade  prizes  tenable  for  two  years.  Does  not  usually  given  for  Composition, 
approve  of  pass  papers  and  honours  papers,  but  papers 

Mrs.  Ellen  Parle,  Manager,  Convent  of  Mercy,  New  Ross. 

(p.  309.) 

The  marks  in  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  for  in  Preparatory  and  Junior  are  of  very  little  practical  Parle,  Mrs.  E. 
Domestic  Economy,  which  should  include  Needle-  use. 
work,  should  be  raised.  The  problems  in  Arithmetic 

John  Pinkerton,  m.p. 

(p.  309.) 

The  system  raised  the  standard,  widened  the  aggregate  marks.  Preparatory  students  should  take  Pinkerton,  J, 
curriculum,  enabled  efficient  schools  to  exist  in  small  two  languages  only,  besides  English.  History  and 
towns,  and  afforded  a fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  Geography  should  be  examined  separately , and  given 
schools.  If  students  entered  only  once  in  two  years,  separate  marks.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  transla- 
the work  would  be  better  and  the  strain  less.  Honour  tion  should  be  reduced  one-half,  and  one  Mathematical 
and  pass  lists  might  be  published  in  one  pamphlet,  subject  should  be  compulsory  for  girls.  Lotany  and 
and  all  results  should  be  out  by  August  31st.  Music  should  be  open  to  boys  in  Junior,  Middle,  and 
Considers  £20  excessive  for  the  Preparatory,  and  Senior  Grades.  Outline  Model  Drawing  might  be 
that  it  would  be  fairer  to  begin  at  £10,  and  to  optional  instead  of  Geometrical  in  the  Junior  Grade. 
gradually  diminish  the  amount  in  proportion  to  the  Middle  Grade  girls  might  have  Outline  Model 
marks.  This  principle  might  apply  to  the  other  Drawing  instead  of  Practical  Geometry.  In  the 
three  grades  also.  A special  prize  should  be  given  Senior  Grade,  Drawing  is  too  long,  and  History  and 
for  the  best  answering  in  any  subject,  and  a silver  Geography  might  be  optional, 
medal  to  the  Preparatory  student  with  the  highest 

Colonel  G.  T.  Plunkett,  Director,  Science  and  Art  Museum,  &c.,  Dublin. 

(p.  310.) 

Whether  due  to  the  system  of  Intermediate  educa-  generally.  Careful  inquiry  should  also  be  made  as  to  pirmkett,  Col. 
tion  or  not,  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  whether,  the  system  of  giving  subsidies  to  private 
European  nations  as  regards  Practical  and  Applied  schools  is  in  itself  desirable,  or  whether  it  should  be 
Sciences  and  Modern  Languages.  The  system  does  gradually  abolished.  If  it  be  decided  to  continue  the 
not  train  youths  in  habits  of  discipline,  order,  assistance  to  private  schools  the  following  alterations 
punctuality,  and  business-like  methods.  Science  are  desirable : — (1)  The  appointment  of  inspectors  , 
classes  throughout  the  country  are  rapidly  falling  off ; (2)  no  school  to  be  recognised  unless  open  to  visits  ol 

Languages  are  a failure,  and  Drawing  is  not  en-  inspectors  ; (3)  inspectors  to  report  on  the  general 
couraged.  It  should  be  decided  whether  the  Govern-  working  of  the  schools,  their  efficiency,  and  practice 
meat  is  to  assist  education,  “Intermediate,”  in  the  sense  methods  of  instruction  ; (4)  no  student  to  be  admitte 
of  preparing  for  the  universities  only ; or  to  include,  to  a written  examination  in  Modern  .Languages  un  ess 
also,  education  with  a view  to  the  students  entering  he  has  passed  an  oral  and  conversational  examina  ion  , 
technical  colleges ; or  whether  it  is  to  include  not  only  (5)  subsidies  to  depend  on  the  inspectors  repor  s , ( ) 
both  those  branches,  but  also  secondary  education  prizes  to  consist  of  certificates  and  boo  s.  an 
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Section  b. 


occasionally  of  exhibitions ; direct  payments  never 
to  be  made  to  students  ; (7)  education  to  be  classified 
under  convenient  heads ; (8)  Preparatory  Grade 
examinations  to  be  abolished  ; (9)  students  passing  the 
Junior  Grade  should  be  eligible  to  enter  for  the 
Senior  Grade  examinations  up  to  the  nineteenth 
birthday.  It  would  be  better  to  abolish  the  Middle 
Grade,  but,  if  it  be  maintained,  the  subjects  and  scale 
of  marks  should  be  similar  to  those  adopted  for  the 
Senior.  Students  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  for 
any  competitive  examination  till  sixteen  or,  at  earliest, 
fifteen  years  old.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  too  low  for 
“ Honours”  in  any  subject ; if  a separate  Honours 


paper  be  not  sot,  66  per  cent,  should  be  required — 
or  even  75.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
allotted  to  each  of  the  compulsory  subjects  should 
be  the  minimum  for  a “ Pass.”  Suggests  that  in  each 
of  the  two  Grades,  Junior  and  Senior,  there  should 
b&  a classification  such  as  : — (1)  Intermediate,  as 
preparation  for  university  ; (2)  Intermediate,  as 
preparation  for  technical  or  science  colleges  ; (3) 
secondary  education,  as  preparation  for  commercial 
and  clerical  work,  and  (4)  secondary  education,  as 
preparatory  for  industrial  and  technical  work  ; and 
proposes  programmes  of  subjects  and  marks  on  these 
lines. 


Porter,  J.,  B.E. 


James  Porter,  b.e.,  Moanarone,  Bandon. 
(p.  313.) 


The  system  has  stood  in  the  way  of  schemes  of 
local  technical  instruction  in  large  towns  and  of 
elementary  science  teaching  in  small  ones.  It  tempts 
teachers  and  pupils  to  give  much  more  attention  to 
classical  subjects  (owing  to  their  high  marks)  than  to 
others ; it  withdraws  nearly  all  the  boys  from  the 
Science  classes,  it  multiplies  teachers  in  private  schools 
who  have  had  no  training,  and  it  introduces  the  com- 
petitive system  in  examinations  at  an  unduly  early 
age,  and  continues  it  too  long.  Suggests  that  the 
minimum  age  should  be  fourteen ; that  the  course 
should  be  reduced  to  three  years  ; that  an  alternative 
course  in  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  and 
Science  should  be  created  side  by  side  with  the  pre- 
sent one,  and  an  incentive  given  to  pursue  it.  A 
system  of  inspection  would  be  necessary  to  insure  the 


practical  teaching  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  Pre- 
paratory Grade  might  include  Natural  Philosophy 
with  500  marks  and  Chemistry  with  300.  The  Junior 
Grade  Natural  Philosophy  might  include  the  present 
Junior  and  Middle  courses  with  700  marks;  the 
Chemistry  might  include  the  present  Junior,  Middle, 
and  Senior  Grade  courses  (Agriculture  and  other  prac- 
tical pursuits  being  emphasized  and  the  less  important 
substances  omitted)  with  700  marks.  Botany  should 
have  400  marks,  Astronomy  300,  and  Drawing  400. 
The  Middle  Grade  Natural  Philosophy  should  include 
the  proposed  Junior  and  Senior  Grade  courses  with 
600  marks ; Chemistry  should  include  a more  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  proposed  Junior  course,  while 
Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Drawing  should  have  500 
marks  each. 


P.  J.  Prendergast,  a.m.  Inst.  c.e.  Lind.,  Examiner  in  Drawing  to  the  Intermediate  Education. Board, 
(p.  314.) 

Prendergast.  Expresses  approval  of  the  system,  and  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  improved. 

P.  J.,  A.M., 

Inst.  o.E.  


Thomas  Preston,  m.a.,  f.r.s.,  f.r.u.i.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(P.  314.) 


The  large  rewards  given  have  stimulated  great 
activity  in  the  schools,  but  the  teaching  is  almost 
entirely  dii-ected  to  the  getting,  of  results  and  exhibi- 
tions, and  this  has  led  to  the  over-cramming  of  smart 
boys  and  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  not  so  quick. 
The  schools  should  be  occasionally  inspected  by 
'experts  who  would  report  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  buildings,  accommodation, the  school  staff,  equip- 
ment, &c.  Payments  to  the  school  should  depend 
partly  on  the  results  of  inspection  and  partly  on  the 
written  examination,  and  should  be  given  as  a whole 


for  good  teaching  rather  than  on  individual  answer- 
ing. Exhibitions  should  take  the  form  of  a system  of 
National  scholarships  and  be  used  for  the  educational 
advancement  of  pupils.  Schools  should  be  allowed 
to  take  up  subjects  of  Science,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  on  terms  of  equality,  as  regards  payment, 
with  literary  subjects,  and  in  this  relation  full  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the  grants  and  privileges  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Attendance 
grants  should  be  paid  for  ovei’-age  students. 


Ebenezer  Prout,  b.a.,  MUS.D.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

(p.  sir.) 

Considers  the  proportion  of  marks  (25  per  cent.)  a pass  to  be  50  to  65  per  cent.,  and  75  to  85  per  cent, 
required  for  a pass  in  Music  much  too  low.  In  other  for  honours, 
similar  examinations  has  always  found  the  marks  for 


John  Purser,  m.a.,  ll. d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Registrar,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
(p.  315.) 


From  experience  finds  that  students  are  better 
instructed  in  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry  than  formerly,  but  cannot  say  there  is  the 
same  advance  in  the  standard  attained  by  honour 
students.  An  oral  examination  should  be  added  in 


the  case  of  Modern  Languages,  by  which  pronuncia- 
tion, and  power  of  understanding  the  spoken  tongue, 
could  be  tested.  The  age  prescribed  for  entrance  to 
the  Senior  Grade  should  be  reduced  one  year. 
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James  Pyper,  m.a.,  Principal ; Thomas  Crawford,  m.a.,  Loncl.,  Belfast  Mercantile  College 
(p.  316.) 


Consider  that  the  working  of  the  system  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  attended  with  good  results  for  educa- 
tion. The  chief  defect  of  the  system  is  the  dis- 
couragement which  it  gives  to  pupils  who  fail  to 
reach  the  present  high  standard  required  for  a pass. 
Bo  not  approve  of  personal  inspection  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  written  examinations.  If  introduced  at 
all,  inspection  should  be  confined  to  reports  on  the 
general  efficiency  of  school  buildings ; and  the  exami- 
nation of  pupils  who  do  not  enter  for  the  written 
examination  ; and  if  Results  Fees  are  paid  for  those 
pupils,  they  should  be  considerably  lower  than 
those  paid  on  the  results  of  the  written  examina- 
tions. Sufficient  encouragement  is  not  given  to 
Commercial  Education.  On  the  examination  papers 
in  each  grade  there  should  be  a number  of  ques- 
tions of  sufficient  elementary  character  to  en- 
able a pupil  of  moderate  ability,  who  has  been 
carefully  taught,  to  pass  the  examination,  Recom- 
mend that  there  should  be  a course  of  three  grades 


within  limits  of  age  and  marks  as  follows 

Preparatory,  12  to  14  years,  6,000  marks. 
Junior,  14  to  16  years,  6,000  marks. 

Senior,  16  to  18  years,  6,500  marks. 

Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a second  time  in 
each  grade.  Consider  that  the  principle  of  granting 
exhibitions,  tenable  for  two  or  more  years,  tends  to 
encourage  idleness.  Propose  an  alternative  scheme 
for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  The  Board  should  have 
power  to  refuse  Results  Fees  to  any  manager  of  % 
school  who  offers  or  pays  any  of  the  Results  Fees  to 
the  pupils  passing  the  examination  from  his  school. 
Book-keeping  with  200  marks,  and  Shorthand  with 
300,  should  be  added  to  the  Preparatory  Grade  ; and  in 
Euclid  the  examination  should  be  confined  to  Book  I. 
Arithmetic  and  Commercial  English  should  be  raised 
to  600  marks  each  in  the  Junior  Grade.  The  Board 
should  avoid  prescribing  expensive  editions  of  authors. 


Pyper 
and  C 


The  Misses  Reid,  Principals,  Wellington  Park  House  School,  Belfast, 
(p.  319.) 


The  system  has  increased  activity  and  interest  in 
school  work,  supplied  a fairly  reliable  course  of  study, 
and  a much-needed  source  of  endowment  to  secondary 
schools.  The  defects  are : — The  examinations  suc- 
ceed each  other  too  rapidly,  cramming  is  almost  a 
necessity,  and  education  is  made  a means  to  an  end — 
the  gaining  of  prizes.  Consider  the  Preparatory 
Grade  a stimulus  to  further  work,  but  the  examina- 
tion should  be  easier;  more  subjects  should  be 
optional ; prizes  should  be  smaller  ahd  more  nume- 
rous ; special  prizes  should  be  given  for  highest 
answering,  in  any  subject ; History  should  be  a sepa- 
rate subject,  and  Modern  Languages  should  receive 
higher  marks,  as  an  encouragement  to  gills;  and 


there  should  be  an  easy  outline  ef  English  Literature  Reid,  the 
and  not  so  many  set  books.  Suggest  that  senior  Mlssea- 
students  should  be  allowed  to  specialise,  aud  that 
exhibitions  and  money  prizes  should  be  reduced  and 
expended  on  education.  Practical  examiners  should 
be  appointed  and  retained  for  successive  years.  A 
larger  proportion  of  Results  Fees  should  be  given  for 
over-age  students,  and  for  good  passes  small  prizes 
might  be  given  to  those  students  on  their  showing 
that  delay  in  entering  was  unavoidable.  Suggest  that 
Results  Fees  should  be  paid  on  pupils  in  the  subjects 
on  which  they  pass,  irrespective  of  a general  pass. 

Think  the  arithmetic  questions  too  difficult,  and  do 
not  approve  of  inspection. 


F.  Reilly,  Chairman,  and  others,  Town  Commissioners,  Granard. 
(p.  320.) 


Suggest  the  advisability  of  better  bridging  the 
space  between  lower  and  higher  education,  so  that  it 
may  be  made  possible  for  a student  of  the  most  humble 
means  to  get,  by  industry  and  ability,  the  privileges 
even  of  a university.  With  this  view  the  National 


Teachers  should  have  the  fullest  encouragement  to  Reilly,  F„  and. 
prepare  students  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  othcrs' 
as  they  seem  the  best  suited  to  carry  out  such  a 
scheme. 


Luigi  Ricci,  Examiner  in  Italian  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
(p.  320.) 


Considers  that  the  examination  in  languages  shotdd 
he  held  not  only  in  writing,  but  also  viva  voce.  This 
could  be  done  by  dates  for  examinations  being  fixed 
on  different  days  during  the  prescribed  period  aud 
oy  the  employment,  if  necessary,  of  a larger  staff  of 
examiners.  The  presence  of  an  examiner  would  be 
advantageous.  The  difficulties  apparently  hindering 
die  realization  of  this  suggestion  have  been  sur- 


mounted by  other  examining  bodies  covering  even  ; 
larger  areas  than  Ireland.  The  extra  expense  would 
be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  resulting  advan- 
tages. Under  Rule  12  the  age  limit  seems  too  narrow, 
and  might  be  extended  to  students  twenty,  instead  of 
eighteen,  years  old.  The  prizes  offered  for  passing 
the  Commercial  Course  seem  inadequate,  and  should 
be  as  valuable  as  those  offered  to  any  other  branch. 


Rev.  James  Rice,  b.d.,  Examiner  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  Intel-mediate  Education  Board, 
(p.  321.) 


. 0 better  or  more  impartial  system  calculated  to 
suit  the  educational  wants  of  Ireland  could  be  desired 
an  the  present.  Suggests  the  omission  of  the  Senior 
rade ; that  the  course  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  in 
reek  and  Latin  should  be  made  as  elementary  as 


possible,  and  that,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Grammar 
(including  Syntax  and  Prosody)  should  be  insisted  on. 
Examiners  should  be  careful  to  make  the  questions 
very  distinct  and  simple,  so  that  pupils  might  know 
clearly  what  was  meant. 


Rice.  Rev.  J„ 
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Rev.  T.  P.  Richabds,  m.a.  (Oxon.),  Head  Master,  King’s  Hospital,  Dublin. 

(P- 


The  present  system  is  open  to  many  objections,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  worthy  of  support.  Considers  that 
inspection  would  be  a failure.  A rule  should  be  made 
that  all  boys  of  a suitable  age  who  have  been  two 
years  in  a school  should  be  examined  so  as  to  prevent 
dull  boys  being  neglected,  and  that  money  earned 
might  be  liable  to  reduction  if  a certain  proportion 
did  not  pass.  Superintendents  should  be  acquainted 
with  school  work.  Finds  that  English  subjects  are  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  proper  working  of  a school. 


321.) 

Every  boy  should  pass  a minimum  of  English,  but 
anvthing  beyond  that  should  be  made  a special 
subject.  The  rate  of  payment  should  be  altered  so 
that  masters  would  be  more  inclined  to  specialize. 
Pupils  might  be  allowed  to  take  “ unseen  ” passages 
instead  of  set  books.  Prizes,  but  no  exhibitions, 
should  be  given,  and  the  amount  of  Euclid  should 
be  reduced  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  The  Arith- 
metic papers  throughout  are  unsatisfactory. 


Bussell,  Miss  E., 
and  Dommfil, 
Miss  E. 


Miss  Edith  Russell  and  Miss  Elise  Dommel,  Mana< 

(P- 

The  system  has  done  much  good,  but  has  the 
serious  faults  of  a purely  examining  system,  accom- 
panied by  payment  of  results  and  large  money  prizes. 
There  are  many  points  now  neglected  which  cannot 
be  tested  by  examination.  Insufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  pupils  not  going  in  for  the  examinations, 
and  the  ability  of  pupils  is  made  a saleable  quantity 
between  parents  and  principals  of  schools.  Exami- 
ners should  be  specially  and  highly  qualified.  Exami- 
nation papers  should  be  revised  by  experts  in  each 
subject.  Inspection  should  be  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  highly  qualified  men  and  women,  preferably 
Irish-lgraduates  of  a university,  and  with  three 
years  teaching  experience.  Half  of  the  total  sum 


;ers.  Holywood  School,  Millbank,  Holywood,  Co.  Down. 

’ 321.) 

available  for  the  endowment  of  schools  should  be 
given  on  the  results  of  inspection.  The  Preparatory 
Grade  should  be  abolished  and  the  Senior  Grade 
remodelled,  students  being  allowed  to  specialize  in 
certain  groups  of  subjects.  The  pass  and  honours 
lists  should  be  published  at  the  same  time.  The 
larger  exhibitions  and  money  prizes  should  be  re- 
duced and  should  be  used  only  in  furthering  the 
pupils’  education ; and  a special  prize  should  be  given 
to  the  candidate  obtaining  the  highest  marks  in  each 
subject.  Science  subjects  should  be  made  of  more 
importance  and  higher  marks  assigned.  Botany 
should  be  open  to  boys. 


Sister  M.  E.  Russell,  Manager,  Convent  of  Mercy,  Newry. 

(p.  323.) 

few  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  written  examina- 
tion, and  disapproves  of  oral  examination.  Students 
might  be  allowed  two  years  in  the  Preparatory  Grade. 
In  totalling  the"  marks  it  would  be  well  to  have  two 
distinct  columns — one  for  gross  and  one  for  net  totals. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  gross  marks  should  be  enough  to 
retain  exhibitions  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades. 


The  system  is  satisfactory,  but  requires 
modifications.  The  quantity  of  matter  stated  for  the 
Preparatory  Grade  is  not  clearly  defined.  Authors 
should  be  prescribed  for  English  and  Irish  History, 
Grammar,  and  Geography.  The  Language  Programme 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade  might  be  curtailed.  Needle- 
work should  be  a subject  in  all  grades  for  girls.  Is 


H E Ruthebfokd,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Examiner  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


(P- 

Butherford,  The  system  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  cause 
H.  E.,  m.a.,ll.d.  of  e(jUcation.  The  marks  at  the  various  college  honour 
examinations  have,  owing  to  the  Intel-mediate 
training,  shown  a steady  upward  tendency  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be 
abolished,  or,  no  exhibitions  or  prizes  awarded  in  it. 
No  candidate  for  the  Junior  Grade  should  be  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Botany  should  be  included  in 
the  list  of  subjects  for  boys  in  all  the  grades.  Viva 
voce  examination  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of 


boys  likely  to  obtain  exhibitions  or  prizes.  In  the 
Junior  Grade  no  student  should  be  allowed  a pass  in 
Latin  who  does  not  obtain  20  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  Latin  Composition  (irrespective  of  Latin 
Grammar).  Some  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
Results  Fees  being  offered  in  part  or  altogether  to  the 
boys.  In  setting  the  papers,  and  before  they  are  printed, 
the  examiners  should  have  a meeting  instead  of  com- 
municating with  one  another  by  post. 


G F Savage- Abmsteong,  m.a.,  d.litt.,  f.e.u.i.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


(P- 

Believes  that  the  system  of  competitive  examination 
is  overdone  at  the  age  when  education  should  be  a 
pleasure  to  the  school  child  and  not  a torture  ; but 
there  appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  examinations  as  a means  of  testing  the 
knowledge  of  pupils,  and  as  an  incentive  to  careful 
study.  Suggests  the  adoption  of  a rule  that  no 
candidate  should  be  examined  before  sixteen  years  of 
age  ; the  appointment  of  permanent  examiners  in  each 


324., 

subject,  and  an  extension  of  the  time  allowed  for  the 
examination  of  the  papers  by  the  examiners ; the 
arrangement  of  something  like  graduated  courses  from 
the  lowest  grade  to  the  degree  examinations  of  the 
universities ; the  appointment  of  specialists  as  in- 
spectors, with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  and  reporting 
on  the  methods  of  teaching  their  special  subjects,  and 
of  giving  aid  to  masters  and  mistresses  by  sugges- 
tions. 


R.  F.  Schabff,  PH.D.,  b.sc.,  Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Collections,  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 


The  system  tends  to  certain  disadvantages : — 
undue  attention  to  promising  pupils  io  the  neglect 
of  less  promising  ones ; excessive  book-learning,  and 
neglect  of  practicai  instruction.  Proposes  that 
teachers  should  receive  i.o  fees  unless  in  posses- 
sion of  a certificate  of  qualification ; the  addition 


of  Geography,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Geology  to  the 
subjects  for  boys  and  girls ; the  encouragement  ot 
practical  teaching,  especially  in  Science  branches ; and 
the  abolition  of  examination  and  the  substitution  of 
inspection ; or,  if  examination  be  continued,  the 
encouragement  of  Science  equally  with  Classics. 
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Arthur  Wm.  Scott,  m.a.,  t.c.d.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Intermediate  Examination  Board, 
(p.  326.) 


Considers  that  the  worst  feature  in  the  system  is  the 
absence  of  inspection.  No  Results  Fees  should  be 
paid  unless  a school  inspected  during  the  school  year. 
If  the  inspectors’  reports  are  unsatisfactory,  the  Board 
should  have  power  to  reduce  or  suspend  payment  of 
the  fees.  It  is  essential  that  no  part  of  the  Results 
Fees  should  be  paid  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  a 
boy  or  his  parents.  The  value  of  exhibitions  should 
not  be  so  high,  unless  the  boys  receiving  them  are  at 
boarding  schools,  and  one  exhibition  in  every  thirty 
passes  would  be  sufficient.  There  should  be  a medal 
for  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  subjects 


should  be  more  encouraged.  It  is  a mistake  to  teach 
foreign  languages  to  students  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  ° French,  German,  and  Italian  should  be 
replaced  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  by  Geography, 
English  Grammar,  and  Dictation.  Italian  should 
not  be  retained  in  the  Intermediate  Course.  The 
system  of  teaching  Modern  Languages  without  examin- 
ation in  pronunciation  is  highly  objectionable.  The 
present  system  of  allowing  such  freedom  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  is  bad.  Experienced  education- 
ists should  draw  up  a series  of  courses  best  suited  to 
promote  education. 
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Queries. 
Scott,  A.  W , 
M.A. 


Thomas  Scully,  b.a 


b E Examiner  in  Drawing  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

’ (P-  329.)  . 

The  percentage  of  marks  necessary  for  pass  and  Drawing,  with  the.  exception  of  Freehand  and  Practical  f 
torour/too  low  ; should  bo  raised  to  50  and  75  Geometry,  is  at  a very  low  ebb  and  needs  encourage- 
respectively,  even  if  the  Results  Fees  are  raised,  ment. 


Albert  M.  Selss,  ll  d.,  r 


Examiner  in  Gern 
(p.  330.) 

Entertains  a high  opinion,  amounting  almost  to  candidates 
admiration,  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  rules  are 
framed,  and  the  impartiality  with  which  they  are 
carried  out ; and  believes  in  the  absolute  success  ot 
the  system  in  almost  every  direction.  The  impetus 
given  to  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  is  entirely 
due  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board.  T 


ta  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


In  I860  the 


German  were  400  ; they  now  number  s 
1 000.  The  one  change  desn-able  is  the  introduction  1 
of  oral  tests  in  Modern  Languages,  and  the  only 
method  of  effecting  it— troublesome,  expensive,  and 
hazardous  as  it  may  appear— would  be  by  adopting 
the  principle  of  school  inspection. 


Miss  Semple,  Manager,  Rathgar  School,  and  others. 

(p.  330.) 

The  difficulty  u«d  extent  of  the  course,  nMM  * ",  “ “Ls“nd  SS  MS' 

impose  a very  severe  strain  on  the  physical  strength  1 he  lists  o i > i mi,*,  tjnie 

of  youthful  students.  The  present  standard  is  high  should  be  published  “ 

enough,  and  should  not  be  raised.  Special  care  should  allotted  to  the  e™ation  m 

be  taken  to  appoint  only  examiners  who  have  had  dequate,  and  should  be  lengthened  by  three  houis  at  . 
experience  in  teaching  children.  Students  should,  least, 
if  of  the  prescribed  age,  be  eligible  for  examination 

James  Shaw,  b.a.  (Lond.),  Vice-Principal,  Belfast  Royal  Academy. 

(p.  331.) 

A student  should  receive  as  many  medals  as  his  Shaw,  J.,  b.a. 
answering  qualifies  him  for.  . If  the  funds  permitted 
• • •■>5-  deserving  students  m 


The  system  generally  works  admirably,  and  no  other 
could  be  substituted  with  advantage.  Inspection 
might  be  resorted  to  for  boys  of  fourteen  years  and 
under.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish  exhi- 
bitions for  boys  below  the  Junior  Grade,  and  pay 
Results  Fees  only  on  pupils  passing  the  inspectors. 
The  examinations  should  not  begin  sooner  than  the 
14th  or  15th  June.  As  regards  English  Composition, 
an  examiner  should  be  compelled  to  allow  a pass  if 
Orthography  and  Grammar  are  reasonably  good, 
and  a Composition  should  not  be  rejected  merely  for 
poverty  of  ideas,  or  want  of  literary  inventiveness. 
The  names  and  schools  of  students  who  have  failed 
should  be  published  in  -the  lists.  Small  gold  medals 
should  be  awarded  for  Latin  and  Greek  separately, 
and  a large  medal  for  Latin  and  Greek  combined. 


£10  prizes  should  be  given  te • ° . 

the  Junior  and  Middle  as  well  as  in  the  Senior  Grac  e, 
but  a Senior  Grade  pupil  failing  to  retain  a Middle 
Grade  Exhibition  ought  not  to  get  a £10  prize.  Hie 
Results  Fees  should  be  4s.  and  5s.  per  100  marks  for 
Preparatory  and  Junior  respectively.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  texts  prescribed  for  the  Preparatory  Grade 
are  at  least  one-third  too  much.  In  the  Preparatory 
Grade  the  subjects  of  Roman  and  Greek  History 
should  be  removed,  and  the  marks  added  to  those 
„iven  for  the  texts  and  Grammar.  A student  after 
passing  the  Middle  Grade  should  be  allowed  to 
specialize. 


Rev.  M.  Sheehan,  Professor  of  Clussics,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 

(p.  333.) 

Too  many  exhibitions  are  given  in  Middle,  Junior,  Sheehan,  Rev. 
and  Preparatory  Grades.  Also  suggests— (1)  minimum 
school  fees  to  be  paid  by  pupils  so  as  to  confine  the 
benefit  of  the  system  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended; 

(2)  that  money  prizes  should  not,  as  a rule,  be  awarded  : 
assistance  towards  further  education  being  given 
instead  to  students  whose  answering  throughout  the 
trades  has  leached  a certain  standard ; and  that  every 
boy  above  a certain  age  in  an  Intermediate  school 
should  be  examined. 


Although  the  Act  has  enormously  improved  general 
education,  it  has  given  rise  to  two  serious  evils — (1) 
the  almost  complete  neglect  of  some  boys ; (2)  the 
giving  of  an  undesirable  or  useless  education  to  others. 
There  should  be  oral  examinations  as  well  as  wiitten, 
and  there  should  be  an  inspection  of  schools  as  to  out- 
fit, methods,  &c , on  which,  and  on  the  general 
answering  of  a school,  the  Results  Fees  should  depend. 
The  aggregate  in  Senior  Grade  should  be  lowered,  and 
inducements  should  be  offered  to  students  to  specialise. 
Suggestions  are  given  as  to  grouping  of  subjects. 


2 A 
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Queries. 


William  A.  Shekleton,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Primrose  Grange  School  SJi»o 
(p.  334.)  6 ’ ° ’ 


Generally  speaking,  has  found  the  system  to  work 
satisfactorily.  The  periodical  inspection  of  schools 
to  see  that  suitable  accommodation,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, &c.,  are  maintained,  would  have  a healthful 
effect.  Approves  of  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  does 
not  see  how  it  can  be  injurious  to  pupils  between 


thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  A greater  numl,er 
of  exhibitions,  of  less  value,  might  be  awarded  im  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades.  Prizes  for  special 
excellence  in  certain  subjects  should  be  awarded  to 
pupils  who  pass  generally.  Would  like  to  see  higher 
marks  in  Mathematics. 


Bheldon,  C., 

n.  LITT. 


Charles  Sheldon,  d.litt.,  Head  Master  of  the  English  Department,  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast 

(p.  335.) 


Examination  papers  should  be  set  in  sections  ; each 
section  to  be  sent  to  one  examiner.  Superintendents 
should  have  experience  in  the  management  of  boys 
and  girls.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a re-examination  of  the  papers  and  marks.  A 
more  uniform  standard  should  be  adopted,  and  no 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  regulations  before  the 
opinions  of  head-masters  and  mistresses  have  been 
obtained.  Considers  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade  would  be  advantageous.  Elementary  Human 
Physiology  should  be  part  of  the  course.  Political 
Economy  might  be  a suitable  subject  for  tfie  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades,  and  students  in  the  Senior  Grade 
should  be  allowed  to  specialise  in  certain  subjects. 
Questions  the  advisability  of  retaining  Celtic. 


Fewer  exhibitions  and  nrizes,  of  the  present  hi-h 
value,  should  be  awarded ; but  a greater  number  °of 
lesser  value.  Provided  a student  is  within  the  pre- 
scribed age,  be  should  be  permitted  to  lie  our,  one 
year  after  gaining  an  exhibition,  the  retention  of  the 
exhibition  being  held  in  abeyance.  Recommends  that 
the  number  of  attendances  required  for  examination 
should  be  reduced  to  85,  counting  from  November 
15th.  Results  Fees  should  not  be  paid  in  Science 
subjects  unless  the  instruction  given  has  been  practical. 
No  candidate’s  Composition  should  be  rejected  on  the 
sole  ground  of  deficiency  in  Orthography  or  Grammar, 
unless  such  deficiency  is  also  manifest  in  his  other 
papers  in  English.  The  system  is  not,  so  far  as  he 
has  seen,  specially  conducive  to  “ cramming.” 


Miss  Jake  Sheppard,  Maaagpr,  Girls'  Boarding  and  Day  School, -Montpelier-terrace,  Oort,  and  others 
(p.  336.) 

“ thfhnr£Tnl&lL?LS,'°ll  Ial”e  ■“»«  °f  money,  under  excessive.  Alternative  questions,  on  all  papers,  woiiM 

if  l 'L'  J . ’ ^aS,j,m0Sj  lnJunous  effect,  be  an  advantage ; and  in  languages,  candidates  should 

aboSer  TiPmef  sh0uJd^  ^uced,  if  notwhoUy  have  the  option  of  prescribed  books,  or  a paper  of 
con  cerned  teache'rf  Tl  °f  ^ ? *“8  translation  at  sight.  The  Mathematical  pape£  should 

XnTinn.TSr'f  rS’  l,arenfcs*  Mosfc  be  divided  into  two  sections-"  Pass”  questions  and 
arfover  worPked  » subjects.  The  pupils  “Honours”  questions.  The  marks  for  Latin  and 

t^ir  rSnonsiEmties  are_,.lnduced  to  shirk  Greek  should  be  reduced  in  the  Junior  Grade ; in  the 

shonld  ^ T)Music  and  Elementary  Botany  Preparatory  Grade,  the  marks  assigned  should  not 
The  marks  exceed-for  girls-those  for  French;  end  in  the 

EneSh  IdLrato  nr  JScd  "i  *5°  S n ' 0”“  Midd!e  Gr,de'  the  Gl'“k  to  lowered 

English  Literature  prescribed  in  the  Junior  Grsde  is  -for  girls-but  not  those  for  Latin. 


Rev.  N.  T.  Sheridan,  President. 

(p.  33 

O-ing  t0  tbe  iimoant  matter  prescribed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  examinations,  the  working  of  the 
system  involves  too  great  a strain  on  the  average 
student  and  leads  to  cramming.  Superintendents 
should  have  experience  in  conducting  examinations 
otherwise  grave  irregularities  must  occur.  A system 
Of  inspection  should  replace  competition ; at  least  for 
passing.  The  subject  matter  prescribed  should  be 
reduced,  and  the  pass  marks  increased  to  40  per  cent 
The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  abolished  or  if 
retained,  the  marks  raised  to  5,500.  There  should  be 
separate  pass  and  honours  papers  at  examinations. 

All  new  teachers  should  be  compelled  to  attend  a 


St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

•) 

training  college  at  least  one  year  before  taking  up 
their  work.  After  1900  no  teacher  should”  be 
appointed,  who  is  not  a graduate  of  a recognised 
university.  Science  should  receive  more  encourage- 
ment. There  should  be  more  particular  determina- 
tion of  books  and  manuals  (Grammars  especially),  to 
insure  a knowledge  of  the  terminology  used  in  setting 
the  questions.  For  obtaining  pass  and  payment  c ° 


] Idas  aiiu  payment  on 
results,  all  limitation  of  age  should  be  abolished. 
The  value  of  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  by  50  per 
cent.  Attendances  should  be  computed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  scholastic  year.  Results  fees  should 
be  at  the  same  rate  for  all  students  of  the  same  grade. 


Mrs.  Mary  P.  Slevin,  Manager,  St.  Mary’s  Convent  School,  Athy. 

(p.  338.) 

!°r  6irlh  NeedWk  aL“ld  *»  <0  the 

j , a luwer  peicentage  tor  a pass,  and  courses. 


Rev.  James  Smyth. 

_ (P-  338-) 

bee?  VG,'y  b^eficial,  and  given 
gieat  stimulus  to  secondary  education.  Rivalry  is  an 
excellent  thing  if  kept  within  proper  bounds.  There 
!S  httJe  strain  or  over  vork.  Considers  a mixed 
system  of  examination  and  inspection  would  work 
better  tJian  the  p resent  written  examination.  A 

I*  e'rfble  f°r  examination  twice  in 
the  Middle  Grade.  I he  preseut  conditions  for  pass- 


ing are  very  severe,  aed  the  special  provision  for  the 
reduction  of  marks  is  veiy  complicated.  Three  sub- 
jects should  secure  a pass,  instead  of  four.  The 
Commercial  course  in  all  the  grades  is  too  extensive 
and  difficult.  The  publication  of  results  in  its  present 
form  does  an  injustice  to  many  hardworking  teachers. 
A medal  should  be  given  for  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
the  marks  raised.  Suggests  first,  second,  and  third 
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class  exhibitions  in  the  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  results  should,  if  possible,  be  raised  to  four,  five,  section  I 

Middle  Grades;  and  first,  second,  and  third  class  seven,  and  ten  shillings.  Full  Results  Fees  should  be  Digest  of 

prizes  for  the  Senior  Grade.  The  principle  of  count-  paid  for  average  students.  The  examination  papers  Queries* 
in"  the  marks  for  exhibitions  is  unsatisfactory.  The  generally  are  too  difficult.  French  should  be  equal 
old  system  was  much  better.  The  marks  for  the  in  marks  to  Latin,  Greek,  or  English.  The  marks 
retention  of  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  to  1,200.  for  Arithmetic  in  the  Junior  Grade  should  be  raised 
National  schools  should  be  allowed  to  compete,  and  to  600. 
their  teachers  encouraged  by  Results  Fees.  The 


Rev.  J.  P.  Smyth,  b.d.,  ll.d.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  340.) 

Thinks  the  system,  on  the  whole,  a great  success,  but  the  exhibitions  and  higher  honours  should  only  Smyth.  ^ 
■and  cannot  understand  the  outcry  against  it  Its  be  for  those  who  greatly  excel.  In  every  grade  a 
defects  might  in  some  degree  be  remedied  by  a stricter  paper  of  questions  on  general  knowledge  altogether 
instruction  to  examiners  to  discourage  cram,  and  to  outside  the  specified  course  would  form  a capital  test 
test  the  depth  and  breadth  of  a child’s  general  know-  of  intelligence  and  general  reading,  and  would  assist 
jeVe.  Would  leave  the  passes  as  easy  as  at  present,  in  distinguishing  superior  from  inferior  pupils. 


Adam  Speers,  b.sc.,  Principal  of  the  Upper  Sullivan  School,  Holywood,  Co.  Down. 

(p.  341.) 

The  system  has  been  a great  boon,  but  its  practical  for  the  commercial  should  be  added  to  those  now  given  Speers,  A, 
working  might  be  improved.  A pupil  should  be  for  the  Science  course.  The/w^  marks  gained  should  BS  ■ 

examined  only  once  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  The  be  published,  not  the  merit  marks  only.  The  £o0 
examinations,  especially  in  Mathematics,  have  been  prizes  should  be  reduced  to  £30  ; the  £30  exhibitions 
much  too  difficult  and  should  be  made  easier.  Science  to  £25;  and  the  Preparatory  Grade  Exhibitions  to 
teaching  should  be  more  encouraged;  the  marks  given  £15.  A medal  should  be  offered  to  the  best  answer- 
should  at  least  equal  those  in  French  or  German,  ers  in  Music  and  Drawing.  A few  minor  prizes, 

No  "rant  should  be  given  for  Science  unless  practical  equal  to  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  exhibitions, 
instruction  is  carried  out.  One  Science  subject  should  be  given  in  each  grade  in  addition  to  the 
should  be  compulsory,  at  least,  in  the  Junior  and  money  prizes  now  allowed.  A Junior  Grade  Exhi- 
Middle  Grades.  A gold  medal  should  be  given  for  bitioner  who  does  not  pass  in  the  Middle  Grade  or 
the  best  answerer  in  the  maximum  number  - three — retain  his  exhibition,  should  resume  his  exhibition  as 
of  Science  subjects,  and  a silver  medal  for  the  best  a matter  of  course  if  he  satisfies  the  rules  and  passes 
answering  in  each  Science  subject.  English  History  and  in  the  Senior  Grade  in  the  year  following.  The 
Irish  History  should  lie  recognised  as  a distinct  subjecr.  Results  Fees  for  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades  should 
Examiners  should  have  experience  in  teaching  pupils  be  6s.  per  100  marks,  and  increased  for  the  two 
such  as  those  they  will  have  to  examine  and  when  lower  grades.  Mechanics  should  be  restored  to  the 
eficient  and  trustworthy  should,  Derhans,  be  perman-  Senior  Grade.  Centre  Superintendents  should  be 
ently  retained.  Before  they  are'  printed  the  papers  appointed  from  the  teaching  staffs  of  Intermediate 
should  be  revised  by  a small  Committee  of  experts,  schools.  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  report  on 
The  passing  in  a grade  should  not  depend  on  passing  the  nature  and  state  of  school  premises,  and  the 
in  English  composition.  Does  not  see  any  necessity  general  efficiency,  but  no  part  of  the  grants  should 
for  a special  commercial  course ; the  marks  allowed  depend  on  the  inspectors’  reports. 

Frederic  Spencer,  m.a.,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  343.) 

All  schools  which  receive  grants  should  satisfy  the  correctly,  and  intelligently,  and  to  write  from  dicta-  spencer,F.,H.A. 
Board  as  to  their  efficiency,  teaching,  equipment,  &c.,  tion.  There  should  be  a practical  examination  in 
and  the  amount  of  each  grant  should  be  determined  Science  subjects.  Is  sceptical  as  to  the  advantages  of 
on  the  results  of  inspection  and  not  solely  on  the  examinations  in  Commercial  French,  German,  ifcc. 
written  examination.  The  History  of  Great  Britain  No  certificate  should  be  awarded  in  any  grade  to  a 
and  Ireland  should  be  a separate  subject  in  each  grade,  girl  who  has  not  passed  in  Arithmetic  either  in  that 
and  the  maxima  allotted  to  English  Language  and  grade  or  previously  in  a lower  grade.  While  it  is 
Literature  should  be  no  less  than  those  allotted  to  desirable  in  the  Commercial  Examination  to  test  the 
any  other  subject.  The  marks  in  foreign  modern  power  of  reading  German  handwriting,  the  obligatory 
languages  should  be  increased,  and  a substantial  part  use  of  it  in  the  written  examination  might  advan- 
.of  them  assigned  to  a test  as  to  ability  to  read  fluently,  tageously  be  dispensed  with. 


John  Stanley,  m.a.,  ll.b.  b.l.,  Vice- Principal  of  Campbell  College,  Belfast. 

(p.  344.) 

The  Act  has  greatly  benefited  education,  but  the  pupil  who  passes  the  examination  satisfactorily,  Stanley.  j.,m.a. 
benefits  have  been  accompanied  by  excessive  strain  on  without  regard  to  the  exact  percentage  of  marks  LLB- 
pupils  and  teachers.  The  absence  of  oral  examina-  gained— £3  for  a pass,  and  £1  added  to  each  subject 
tions  in  Modern  Languages,  Science,  and  other  in  which  honours  have  been  obtained.  The  whole,  or 
subjects  has  retarded  progress  in  those  subjects.  The  part,  of  the  fees  should  be  withheld  if  the  reports  of 
examinations  should  be  held  in  July  instead  of  June,  schools  unsatisfactory.  Greater  care  should  be  given 
The  Board  should  have  power  to  offer  each  year  a to  unseen  translations  m all  languages.  About  four 
limited  number  of  scholarships,  value  from  £20  to  inspectors— two  of  whom  should  be  women— should  be 
£70  per  year,  tenable  for  four  years  in  the  universities  appointed,  at  a remuneration  of  not  more  than  three 
in  En-dand  or  Dublin,  to  those  obtaining  the  highest  guineas  a day  for  each  day  on  which  they  are 
places  in  the  Senior  Grade.  Suggests  alterations  by  employed.  They  should  be  appointed  for  not  more 
which  teachers  would  obtain  Results  Fees  for  every  than  two  years,  and  be  eligible  for  re-appointment. 
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The  Misses  Steele,  The  Misses  Steele’s  School,  Ballymote. 

(p.  345.) 

Consider  the  system  generally  a cramming  one,  and  students.  Eight  pupils  instead  of  ten  might  he  suffi- 
the  education  given  neither  practical  nor  useful.  The  cient  for  definition  of  a school,  and  less  than  one 
text  books  are  changed  too  soon.  Consider  the  hundred  attendances  might  be  enough  for  each 
standard  of  age  too  high  for  Preparatory  and  Junior  student. 

Grades,  and  that  too  much  is  expected  from  those 


J.  A.  Stewart,  b.a.,  Head  Master,  Academical  Institution,  Boyle. 

(p.  345.) 

Stewart,  J.  a.,  Payment  by  results  is  the  fairest  method  of  assist-  the  system,  in  which  the  examinations  are  an  effort  to 
ing  schools,  but  at  present  it  produces  a discreditable  give  credit  for  genuine  work.  The  publication  of  the 
traffic  in  pupils,  by  which  the  smaller  schools  are  examination  numbers  is  a nuisance.  In  the  Preparatory 
robbed  and  demoralized.  The  tendency  of  the  courses  Grade  the  4,800  marks  assigned  to  languages  other 
is  too  literary,  and  it  would  be  better  for  two-thirds  than  English  should  be  counterbalanced  by  300  marks 
of  the  pupils  to  have  as  much  inducement  to  study  each  for  the  three  new  subjects — Physical  Geography, 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  Physical  Sciences  as  Writing,  and  Physical  Science.  In  the  higher  grades 
languages.  Finds  that  it  pays  to  teach  Physical  there  should  be,  instead  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a series 
Science  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  of  Science  subjects  in  imitation  of  the  Science  and 
not  to  teach  Chemistry  or  Natural  Philosophy  under  Art  Examinations, 
the  Intermediate  ; otherwise  he  heartily  appreciates 


J.  Huston  Stewart,  b.a.,  b.sc.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 

(p.  346  ) 

! J n.,  J liinks  the  system  a good  one,  but  that  it  would  be  of  paying  money  to  students,  facilities  should  be  offered 
' better  if  supplemented  by  inspection.  Schools  should  for  further  study.  The  number  of  inducements  in  the 
be  registered  and  no  Results  Fees  paid  to  unregistered  Senior  Grade  should  be  largely  increased  to  encoura»e 
ones  ; competent  staff  a-nd  practical  equipment  to  be  the  students  to  continue  their  studies.  Boys  and  girls 
qualifications  for  registration.  Elementary  Science  should  compete  on  equal  terms.  No  extra  Results 
should  be  included  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  It  Fees  should  be  paid  for  honour  students.  Examiners 
would  not  be  wise  to  appoint  examiners  for  long  in  Natural  Philosophy  are  inadequately  remunerated 
periods,  but  they  should  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  and  should  be  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  examiners  in 
an  indefinite  number  of  times  in  succession.  Instead  Mathematics. 


Rev.  Frank  Stonham,  m.a.,  Oxon.,  Head  Master,  Fermoy  College,  Co.  Cork. 

(p.  347.) 

stonham,  Rev  The  system  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In  a backward  children  of  country  gentry  who  hope  to 
F.,  m.a.  small  school  the  expense  incurred  in  preparing  pupils  enter  professions,  and  have  not,  as  a rule,  time  to  pre- 

specially,  is  considerable.  The  system  has  been  pare  for  the  examinations, 
practically  of  no  benefit  to  schools  attended  by 


Miss  Mary  Story,  m.a.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  347.) 

Story,  MIS3  M.,  The  system  has  given  endowment  and  stimulus  to  guages,  etc.,  should  be  allowed  as  alternatives  to 
schools,  but  it  tends  to  make  success  at  examinations  Senior  Grade  students,  and  that  all  exhibitions  and 
the  aim  of  education,  to  encourage  cramming,  and  to  money  prizes  should  go  for  the  further  education  of 
induce  neglect  of  whatever  is  not  tested  by  examina-  the  winners,  the  value  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  to  be 
tion.  Qualified  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  reduced,  and  a special  prize  given  for  the  highest 
report  on  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  half  of  the  marks  in  each  subject.  The  questions  in  all 
endowment  should  be  awarded  on  their  report.  The  grades  might  be  simpler— merely  memory-testing 
Board  should  be  assisted  in  council  by  examiners  and  questions  being  avoided.  Some  Physical  Science  sub- 
inspectors. If  the  Preparatory  Grade  be  not  abolished  jects  should  be  added  to  the  course,  as  Mechanics, 
it  should  have  a qualifying  and  non-competitive  Botany  (for  boys),  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Pliysio- 
exammation  and  no  set  course.  Suggests  that  certain  graphy. 
groups,  such  as  Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Lan- 

P.  E.  Strassburg,  ph.d. , Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

(p.  348.1 

pTrinD  The  .SyStem  ,ias  done  a vast  amount  of  good  in  French,  and  German  should  have  the  same  marks,  but 

advancing  general  knowledge,  and  in  furnishing  the  History  and  Geography  should  be  separate  and  corn- 
masses  with  the  means  of  reaching  it.  Its  defect  is  pulsory  subjects.  Suggests  that  Botany,  Zoology, 
that  the  education  is  not  practical,  particularly  in  and  Ancient  History  should  be  compulsory  from  the 
Modern  Languages.  Suggests  that  no  books  should  J unior  Grade  on ; one  Modern  Language,  besides 
be  set  for  Modern  Languages,  but  that  each  institution  English,  for  Preparatory  Grade ; two  for  Junior,  and 
should  find  its  own  best  means  for  teaching  them  in  three  for  Middle  and  Senior.  Commercial  English, 
a practical  way.  Middle  and  Senior  Grade  students  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  should  begin 
should  be  examined  orally  in  Modern  Languages  l>y  with  the  Middle  Grade,  and  with  more  marks  than  at 
qualified  and  practical  men  who  should  visit  the  present,  A knowledge  of  German  should  be  encour- 
schools  for  that  purpose.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  aged.  More  marks  and  special  prizes  might  be  given 
the  examination  need  not  be  oral;  in  the  Junior  it  to  practical  subjects.  Geography  might  be  omitted  in 
should  be  oral  for  honours.  Latin,  Greek,  English,  the  Middle,  and  Logic  added  to  the  Senior  Grade. 


Section  B. 

Digest  of 
Answers  to 
Queries. 

Bteele,  The 
Misses. 
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Miss  Margaret  E.  Stuart,  Manager  of  Intel-mediate  School,  Sligo. 

(p.  349.)  ! 

The  system  has  introduced  a better  programme  of  be  given  for  the  highest  marks  in  each  subject  The  ' 
studies  and  has  fostered  activity  both  in  teachers  and  number  of  subjects  m which  a pupil  “a7  compete  . 
inmils  The  Mathematical  papers  are  far  too  difficult  should  be  reduced.  Examinations  should  be  held  at 
for  girls,  and  the  time  allowed  for  working  them  is  the  end  of  June.  The  marks 
"rdlv  sufficient.  Two  or  three  years  should  be  in  all  the  grades  are  insufficient.  To  prevent  baud, 
allowed  to  the  Preparatory  Grade.  History  should  be  each  student  should  be  required  on  each  day  on  which 
a special^ subject, ’ 'and  Music  should  be  open  to  boy,  he  appears  for  examination i to  wr^  his  name  and 
Examined  should  have  experience  in  teaching  pupils  nnmter  on  some  offieml  torn 


of  the  same  age  as  those  they  are  to  examine,  mtendent,  which  should  ue  sent  iorwa.u  m «>» 
Capable  examinees  only  should  be  retained,  and  more  inspection  of  the  Board  and  of  the  examiners.  More 
women  should  be  employed.  Tiie  papers  should  be  care  should  he  taken  to  secure  the  safety  and  secrecy 
made  suitable  to  the  average  age  and  capacity  of  the  of  the  examination  papers.  Some  medals  should  be 


pupils  taking  them.  A special  prize  or  medal  should 


Francis  A.  Tarleton,  ll.d.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

(p.  350.) 

The  following  order  of  marks  might.,  with  advan-  mon  Measure  and  Least  Common  Multiple  are  too  Tarleton,  F.  a., 
ta«e  be  arranged  -.—Preparatory  Grade  : Greek,  600  ; high  ; in  Junior,  the  extraction  of  cube  root  should  LL-D- 
Latin  English,  Euclid,  and  Algebra,  as  at  present,  be  omitted  ; in  both  grades  the  examiners  should  be 
Junior  • Greek,  600  ; Latin,  800 ; English,  Euclid,  allowed  to  distribute  the  marks  as  they  please.  In 
and  Algebra,  700  each.  Middle  : Greek,  600 ; Latin,  Euclid  deductions  in  Preparatory  should  count  300  ; 

800-  English,  600;  Euclid,  700  ; Algebra,  700.  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior,  half  the  total  marks ; 

Senior  : Greek  and  English,  600  each ; Latin,  800  ; and  in  Middle  and  Senior,  algebraical  proofs  of  the 
the  Mathematical  subjects  as  given  in  the  programme,  properties  of  proportional  magnitude  assumed  m 
In  all  the  grades  Latin  should  take  the  place  of  Book  VI.  should  be  introduced.  In  Algebra  the 
English  as  the  compulsory  Language ; and  Algebra  second  and  third  divisions  in  the  Middle  might  be 
should  be  compulsory  also  ; these  two  subjects  giving  united.  In  Middle  and  Senior  the  examiners  should 
the  foundation  of  a good  education.  In  Arithmetic  be  allowed  to  distribute  marks  as  they  please, 
the  marks  assigned  in  Preparatory  to  Greatest  Com- 


J.  F.  Taylor,  b.a.,  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  351.) 

The  range  of  the  subjects  is  still  far  too  wide.  In  this  should  be  modified  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  Taylor,  J.  F., 

English  the  chief  difficulty  always  has  been  to  devise  develop  the  thinking  powers  of  the  students.  There 

a plan  by  which  intelligence  as  well  as  memory  could  should  be  separate  papers  for  Pass  and  Honours,  and 

be  tested.  The  examiners,  following  the  line  of  least  the  art  of  reading  aloud  should  be  encouraged, 

resistance,  have  given  memory-testing  questions  ; but 


Madame  Ternau,  Manager,  and  Miss  Gibb,  Madame  Ternau’s  School,  Warrenpoint. 

(p.  351.) 

The  examination  gives  a stimulus  to  teachers  and  Economy  and  Botany,  so  that  a pass  could  be  obtained  Teraw^  ^ 
pupils,  and  the  new  books  are  a great  advantage,  for  four  subjects.  In  Middle,  the  Arithmetic  papers  Gibb.Miii. 
But  there  should  be  fewer  subjects  necessary  for  a are  too  difficult ; and  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior, 
pass,  as  the  present  system  necessitates  “ cramming.”  students  should  be  able  to  obtain  a pass  in  Drawing, 

Some  concession  should  be  made  to  small  schools,  as  without  Geometrical  Drawing,  which  should  be  a 
re  cards  attendances.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  separate  subject.  In  all  grades  candidates  should 
marks  for  Drawing  are  too  small,  and  the  questions  have  a choice  of  questions.  More  questions  should  be 
in  Arithmetic  and  Parsing  are  too  difficult.  In  the  given  in  History  and  Geography,  considering  the 
Junior,  500  marks  each  should  be  given  to  Domestic  courses  prescribed. 


Rev.  Brother  Columba  Thompson,  Manager,  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Patrician  Schools,  Galway. 

(p.  352.) 

A course  on  the  lines  of  the  Excise  programme  should  subjects.  Schools  with  limited  means  should  be  Tbompnon  llev. 
be  optional.  The  marks  for  Celtic  in  each  grade  assisted  in  providing  equipment  for  teaching  Science, 
should  be  700  ; in  Preparatory  the  standard  is  too  Some  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  Board  as  to  the 
high.  In  the  various  Languages  in  each  grade  a good  rules  in  reference  to  retaining  exhibitions.  The 
Grammar  and  a work  on  Composition  should  be  Results  Fees  in  Preparatory  and  J unior  Grades  are 
prescribed,  and  there  should  be  a good  modern  too  low.  In  Preparatory,  Elementary  Science  subjects 
Geography.  Examiners  should  be  selected  from  should  be  introduced  ; Latin  and  French  prose  authors 
teachers.  Boys  of  twelve  should  be  admitted  for  would  be  enough,  and  the  Algebra  papers  should  be 
examination.  The  fees  paid  for  evidence  of  age  and  less  difficult ; in  the  Junior,  the  standard  in  English 
stamped  forms  are  a big  drain  on  some  families,  is  too  high ; a special  text-book  should  be  prescribed 
There  should  be  some  remedy  where  a boy  omits  a in  History  ; Commercial  English  should  have  600 
subject  in  his  notice,  or  where  he  leaves  a school  marks,  and  Arithmetic  600;  the  marks  for  Book- 
before  the  May  declaration.  The  examination  papers  keeping  should  be  doubled  ; the  number  of  Science 
are  increasing  yearly  in  difficulty,  but  if  separate  subjects  increased,  and  prizes  given  for  distinguished 
papers  were  given  for  pass  and  honour  candidates  the  answering,  and  Mensuration  should  be  introduced  and 
interests  of  boys  of  average  ability  would  not  be  joined  to  Euclid  which  should  be  obligatory,  and  given 
neglected.  Tn  the  Commercial  course  the  Languages  700  marks.  The  negligence  of  superintendents  is 
might,  be  omitfed  or  text-books  prescribed  if  they  are  amazing,  and  more  care  should  be  taken  in  their 
retained.  A medal  should  be  given  to  the  first  boy  selection,  teachers  being  given  the  preference, 
in  Preparatory,  and  medals  should  be  given  in  Science 
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Miss  Mary  B.  Todd,  Examiner  in  Domestic  Economy  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  354.) 

is  possible*6111  COm*>ares  ^vourably  with  the  systems  adopted  in  other  countries,  and  is  as  nearly  perfect 


Miss  Toweli 


and  Mrs.  Daly,  Managers,  The  Hall  School,  Monkstown. 

(p.  354.) 

The  system  secures  better  teaching  and  premises,  papers  in  which  they  judge,  that  mistakes  in  marking 
an  creates  ardour  and  activity  in  acquiring  know-  have  been  made,  and  should  receive  lists  of  successful 
e ge.  Examinations  for  six  hours  are  too  trying,  pupils  direct.  Prizes  should  be  given  in  each  <*rade 
buggest  inspection  of  school  buildings,  management,  for  the  highest  marks  in  any  subject.  Exhibitions 

discipline,  hours  of  study  &c  Preparatory  Grade  is  should  be  given  only  for  furthering  education  or 
unnecessary.  J unior  and  Middle  should  have  two  securing  openings  in  life, 
years  each.  School  managers  should  be  able  to  obtain 


F.  Trager,  m a.,  Manag 
(P- 

Trager.  F.,  M.A.  The  system  has  produced  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  things.  No  account  is  taken  of  useful  work  a 
conscientious  teacher  delights  in  doing,  but  which 
cannot  come  within  the  scope  of  the  examinations. 
The  real  object  of  education  is  in  danger  of  bein» 
lost  sight  of.  The  system  puts  a premium  on  memory 
work,  stifles  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  and  ties  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  teacher. 
The  study  of  French  and  German  might  be  cited  as  a 
case  in  point.  The  falling  off  in  numbers  from  Junior 
to  Middle,  and  from  Middle  to  Senior,  might  raise 
some  serious  thoughts  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  scheme. 
Suggests — (1)  inspection  by  qualified  officers  in 
addition  to  written  examination  ; (2)  the  substitution 
-of  a system  of  pensions  for  Results  Fees;  (3)  a 
reduction,  especial  I3'  in  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades,  in  the  number  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  bv 
50  per  cent.,  but  an  increase  of  the  prizes  in  special 
subjects ; (4)  a restriction  in  the  number  of  subjects 


er,  Gracehill  Academy. 

354.) 

taken  by  any  one  student ; (5)  a radical  change  in 
the  examination  papers  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German — to  have  no  definite  portions  of  authors 
might  be  a great  improvement.  Would  abolish 
Italian  and  Celtic  in  the  Preparatory,  and  "ive 
Drawing  500  marks;  would  abolish  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Celtic  in  all  the  other  grades  ; would  abolish 
Music  for  girls,  reduce  Latin  aud  Greek  to  900  each, 
raise  French  and  German  to  900  each,  separate  the 
Commercial  from  the  general  courses,  only  one  course 
to  be  taken  by  any  student,  and  each  having  900 
marks,  aud  give  Junior  Arithmetic  600  marks. 
Would  abolish  the  penalty  for  furnishing  evidence  of 
age  late.  Superintendents  should  strictly  enforce  the 
rules.  A student  should  be  eligible  a second  time  in 
Middle  Grade  though  he  has  passed  generally  already. 
In  the  Preparatory  and  J unior  Grades  the  exhibitions 
should  not  exceed  one  in  twenty. 


Miss  G.  C.  Wade.  Principal,  Morehampton  House,  Dublin,  and  others, 
(p.  356.) 

The  system  is  too  narrow,  makes  too  much  demand 
on  mere  memory  and  does  not  permit  pupils  to  obtain 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  The  Prepara- 
tory Grade  should  be  abolished  or  simplified,  and  two 
year3  should  elapse  between  Junior  and  Middle 
Grades  which  would  involve  in  the  Senior  Grade  a 
• change  in  the  age  limit.  The  examinations  interfere 
with  school  tern  s ind  should  be  held  later  in  the  vear. 

'The  Results  Fees  system  encourages  unscrupulous 


persons  to  try  to  obtain  clever  students  for  their 
schools.  A system  of  inspection  might  remove  some 
of  the  evil.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  exami- 
nation papers  are  as  a rule  much  too  difficult,  and  in 
the  Junior  Grade  this  year  the  Arithmetic  paper  had 
too  many  problematical  questions  and  the  Algebra 
was  very  difficult.  More  inducement  should  be  given 
to  students  in  the  Middle  Grade  to  study  Science. 


H.  Ward,  m.a.,  A ice- President,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild. 


The  advantages  of  the  present  system  are  Pecu- 
niary support  afforded  to  schools ; test  of  teaching  by 
external  examiners  ; rewards  to  students,  and  efficient 
administration.  The  defects  are  : — The  narrow  aims 
of  the  system  which  gives  greater  encouragement  to 
students  proceeding  to  universities  than  to  those  inten- 
ded for  commercial  pursuits,  Ac.;  the  want  of  effective 
supervision  of  school  buildings,  &c.,  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing a permanent  supply  of  capable  and  qualified 
teachers  ; payment  of  large  Results  Fees  on  the  result 
of  a yearly  examination  only ; competition  and  over- 
pressure ; want  of  a regular  educational  system  prepara- 
tory to  entering  on  the  Intermediate  course.  Suggests 
that  the  Commercial  course  should  be  more  encouraged 
by  being  made  a separate  course  with  exhibitions,  &c., 
on  a par  with  the  non-Comraercial  course.  Inspection 
should  be  introduced  to  ensure  efficient  school  manage- 
ment. Grant  to  schools  should  be  influenced  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors.  Definite  qualifications  should 
be  required  from  students.  Exhibitions  and  prizes  should 
be  abolished  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  the  exami- 
nation being  a purely  qualifying  one  with  pass  and 
honours  ; no  marks  to  be  published  and  no  marks  to 
be  assigned  on  the  programme  of  subjects.  It  should 
be  arranged  that  exhibitions  and  prizes  would  be 


356.) 

devoted  only  to  furthering  the  education  of  students. 
In  the  Junior  Grade,  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  to 
£10  tenable  for  one  year  and  awarded  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  in  twenty  passes.  The  Middle  Grade 
should  be  £20  for  one  year,  and  Senior  Grade  £30, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  in  eight  passes.  No  exhi- 
bition should  be  retained  in  a higher  grade.  Recom- 
mends that  a smaller  amount  of  subject  matter  from 
prescribed  authors  should  be  set  in  all  Languages 
except  English.  In  English,  simple  analysis  should 
be  prescribed  for  the  Preparatory  Grade  ; the  courses 
proscribed  in  English  Literature  should  be  more 
varied  ;'and  verse  authors  in  Latin  should  be  omitted. 
The  courses  in  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  re- 
arranged after  consultation  with  recognised  Science 
teachers.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
standard  of  the  examination  papers  uniform  from 
year  to  year,  and  a sufficient  proportion  of  questions 
of  a simple  character  should  be  included  in  each  paper. 
A greater  proportion  of  unprescribed  translation 
should  be  set,  part  of  a simple  and  part  of  a more 
difficult  nature.  The  questions  relating  to  Grammar 
should  be  more  searching,  and  there  should  be  in  tiie 
lower  grades  a greater  number  of  sentences  for  com- 
position. 
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Miss  White,  Lady  Principal,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin, 
(p.  358). 


Considers  the  practical  working  of  the  system  to 
have  been  most  beneficial  in  some  respects.  The  de- 
fects seem  to  he  the  excessive  strain  of  the  examina- 
tions ; the  danger  of  overwork  ; the  training  of  the 
intelligence  being  subordinate  to  mere  memory  work  ; 
neglect  of  useful  subjects  which  do  not  “ pay”  ; neglect 
of  practical  Science  teaching  and  Modern  Languages  ; 
and  insufficient  open-air  recreation.  Suggests  the 
abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  ; the  re-modelling 
of  the  Senior  Grade,  students  being  allowed  to 
specialise  in  certain  subjects ; the  addition  of  some 
Physical  Science  subjects,  such  as  Physiology  and 


Physiography  ; that  History  be  made  a separate  sub- 
ject; and  thatSciencebe  practically  taught.  Examiners 
should  have  experience  of  teaching  children  of  the  same 
age  as  those  they  examine.  A larger  number  of  highly 
qualified  women  examiners  should  be  appointed.  The 
examination  papers  should  be  made  suitable  to  the 
'average  capacity  of  the  children,  and  questions  testing 
memory  only  should  be  excluded.  A system  of  in- 
spection would  be  beneficial  if  carried  out  by  highly 
qualified  inspectors  in  a careful,  thorough,  and  im- 
partial manner. 


Section  B. 

Queries. 
White,  Miss. 


Dudley  White,  b.a.,  Examiner  in  Greek  an 

(P. : 

Considers  it  necessary  to  have  viva  voce  examina- 
tions, but  thinks  it  would  be  impracticable  to  so 
examine  all  the  students.  No  Student  should  be  pre- 
sented for  examination  unless  over  14  years  of  age. 
The  age  limit  in  the  Senior  Grade  is  too  high,  and 
keeps  many  boys  at  school  who  should  be  entered  for 
some  trade  business  or  profession.  The  system  of  mak- 
ing Junior  Grade  exhibitions  tenable  for  three,  and  those 
of  Middle  Grade  for  two  years,  also  affords  an  artificial 
inducement  to  boys  to  unduly  and  often  unprofitably 


d Latin  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

;59.) 

prolong  their  school  course.  The  courses  in  Classics  in 
Middle  and  Junior  Grades  should  be  so  wide  that 
students  would  find  it  impossible  to  learn  the  transla- 
tions by  heart,  or  else  the  same  marks  should  be  given 
for  translation  at  sight  as  are  now  given  for  the  two 
prescribed  authors.  If  the  present  age  limit  be  re- 
tained in  the  Senior  Grade  the  course  in  Classics 
should  be  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  system  of  learn- 
ing translation  by  heart,  or  else  no  special  course 
should  be  assigned. 


White,  Dudley, 


H.  Bantry  White,  m.a.,  m.a.i.,  Chief  Clerk,  &c.,  Board’s  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin 
Institutions,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

(p.  360.) 


The  Board  should  take  some  steps  to  arrange  their 
course  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  higher  college  or 
university  course  of  education.  At  all  examination 
centres  not  less  than  two  superintendents  should  be 
present ; and  superintendents  should  not,  as  a rule, 
be  selected  from  the  classes  of  school  teachers  and 
clergymen,  as  many  of  them  are  very  unbusiness-like, 
and  have  very  little  idea  of  carrying  out  orders  to  the 
letter.  Inspectors  should  also  be  employed  to  visit 
the  centres  without  notice.  No  student  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  examination  room  for  at  least 
one  hour  after  the  paper  has  been  given  out,  and 
those  leaving  before  the  conclusion  of  the  examina- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  take  their  papers. 
Physiography,  very  elementary  Botany,  Zoology,  and 


Physical  Geography  should  be  open  to  both  sexes  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  Botany,  Zoology,  and 
Astronomy  should  be  added  to  the  other  grades,  for 
boys  and  girls.  A separate  Commercial  programme 
should  be  prepared  which  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  the  same  for  both  sexes.  It  is  desirable  that  some 
system  of  inspection  should  be  instituted,  as  it  would 
guarantee,  tu  a certain  extent,  that  Languages  were 
properly  taught,  and  that  Science  subjects  were 
practically  treated.  In  such  subjects  as  Foreign 
Languages,  Experimental  Science,  and  Drawing, 
there  should  be  a secondary  examination  held  of 
candidates  to  test  their  practical  knowledge,  and  the 
award  of  prizes  should  be  made  contingent  on  this, 
examination  being  passed  satisfactorily. 


Frederick  A.  Whitton,  Examiner  in  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

(p.  361.) 

Draws  attention  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  with  300  marks,  and  should  Whitton, 
of  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  be  assigned  at  least  500  marks  in  the  J unior  and 
in  Book-keeping.  The  subject  should  be  introduced  Middle  Grades.  The  subject  is  a very  important  one. 


Robert  C.  I.  Whitty,  m.a.,  t.c.d.,  Examiner  i 
(p.  3 

Exhibitions  and  money  prizes  should  not  be  paid 
direct  to  the  students,  but  to  such  school,  teacher, 
or  educational  institute,  as  the  parents  and  the  Board 
might  approve  of.  In  calculating  Results  Fees  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of  students  entered 
for  examination  and  those  attending  the  school  should 


i English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

5L) 

be  taken  into  account.  This  would  prevent  the  clever 
children  receiving  all  the  attention.  The  programme 
is  published  too  early,  as  six  months’ notice  of  the 
prescribed  course  in  Classics,  Modern  Languages  and 
English  ought  to  be  sufficient,  thus  giving  half  a year 
to  acquiring  a general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


Whitty,  R.C., 


Rev.  George  Wilkins,  m.a.,  b.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  Examiner  i 
Education  Board. 


i Greek  and  Latin  to  the  Intermediate 


(p.  361.) 

The  system  has  been  of  decided  use.  As  the  object  couraged  by  doubling  or  trebling  the  marks  assigned 
of  the  system  is  to  cultivate  and  enlarge  the  children’s  to  them,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  add  to  the  f.t.c.d." 
minds,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  en-  classical  course  additional  authors  to  be  studied. 
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SECTION  B 
Digest  of 
Queries. 
WilkinsTw., 


William  Wilkins,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  High  School,  Dublin, 
(p.  362.) 


J he  Act  has  done  infinite  good  by  giving  endow- 
ment, creating  interest,  stimulating  teachers,  and 
introducing  system  in  schools.  It  has  done  harm  by 
multiplying  schools,  and  bringing  elementary  schools 
into  the  Intermediate  sphere.  Has  never  experienced 
cases  of  overwork  or  mental  breakdown.  Urges  the 
policy  of  upholding  the  examination,  and  resisting 
reckless  changes.  Examiners  should  have  experience 
in  teaching  children  of  the  age  they  examine.  Com- 
petent examiners  should  be  retained  permanently. 
When  a paper  is  set  by  several  examiners,  half  of 
them  should  have  been  employed  the  previous  year. 
There  should  be  a permanent  board  of  examiners  to 
revise  and  graduate  the  questions  set.  The  February 
notice  and  the  May  declaration  should  be  completed 
on  one  form.  The  publication  of  results  should 


be  expedited.  Exhibitions  and  prizes  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  should  be  abolished,  and  the  other 
grade  exhibitions  should  be  tenable  only  at  some 
school  or  college  in  furthering  the  education  of  the 
holders.  Money  prizes,  similar  to  those  for  Com- 
position, should  be  given  for  Mathematics  and  Science. 
The  proportion  of  rewards  in  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades  should  be  increased.  The  plan  of  marking  is 
too  complicated.  The  limit  of  marks  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  to  prevent 
overwork.  The  metric  system  should  not  be  ignored 
in  the  arithmetical  course.  Centre  Superintendents 
should  have  practical  experience  as  teachers.  Does 
not  consider  tha£  inspection  would  be  practicable  or 
an  improvement. 


Williams,  MiSB 


Miss  Jessie  C.  Williams,  Manager,  Leoville  Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Blackrock.  Co.  Dublin 


(p- 

The  system  has  raised  the  standard  of  education, 
stimulated  both  teachers  and  pupils,  tended  to  produce 
thoroughness  of  work,  and  induced  parents  to  give 
their  children  a longer  period  of  study.  Suggests 
(1)  the  making  of  History  a separate  subject ; (2)  the 
addition  of  Domestic  Economy  to  the  Preparatory 
Grade  for  girls ; (3)  the  revision  of  marking  so  as  to 
make  Modern  Languages  equal  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  in  the  Junior  Grade  to  increase  the  number  of 
marks  for  Domestic  Economy.  Rule  39  (c.)  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  condition  of  passing  for 
girls,  simply  that  they  should  pass  in  four  subjects. 
The  exhibitions  awarded  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 


363.) 

should  be  tenable  for  more  than  one  year,  and  Pre- 
paratory Grade  students  should  have  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  to  medals  as  the  students  in  other  grades,  and 
should  be  given  shorter  examination  papers.  The 
rule  as  to  attendance  on  November  1st  should  be 
omitted,  100  attendances  during  the  year  being  suffi- 
cient. In  cases  of  illness  a declaration  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  student’s  failure  to  attend  the  required  days 
should  be  accepted.  The  penalty  for  not  claiming 
Results  Fees  in  proper  time  should  be  reduced  to 
5 per  cent.,  and  remitted  altogether  in  case  of 
manager’s  illness.  The  examination  time  table  should 
be  re-arranged,  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  strain. 


Woodburn, 
Prof.  G..  M.A., 
J.F.R.U.I. 


Professor  G.  Woodburn,  m.a.,  j.f.r.u.i. 
(p.  365.) 


Inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  visit  schools  and 
see  to  their  general  efficiency,  and  they  might  also 
act  as  examiners  in  oral  and  practical  examinations 
in  Languages  and  Science  subjects.  Botany  should 
not  be  restricted  to  girls.  Greek  and  Latin  have, 
relatively  to  other  subjects,  too  many  marks  assigned 


to  them.  All  examiners  should  be  graduates  of  some 
university.  Results  Fees  should  be  dependent  partly 
on  the  results  of  oral  and  practical  examinations. 
Examination  papers  should  be  divided  into  sections, 
and  the  complete  papers  in  each  section  should  be 
examined  by  the  same  examiner. 


Frederick  Wookey. 

(p.  365.) 

Wookey,  F.  The  system  is  at  fault  in  not  giving  the  children  a including  gardening,  farming,  dairying,  poultry  rais- 
practical  training.  Considers  that  more  attention  ing,  bee  culture,  sewing,  <kc.  New  members  should 
should  be  given  to  technical  and  manual  education,  be  added  to  the  Board. 


William  Wright,  ll.d.,  t.o.d.,  Manager,  Lismore  College,  Lismore. 
(p.  366.) 


The  system  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  exceedingly 
well,  and  has  given  a great  impetus  to  education, 
and  no  fundamental  changes  should  be  made.  If 
examiners  only  of  practical  experience  in  teaching 
were  appointed,  and  for  periods  of  from  five  to  seven 
years,  it  would  be  beneficial  and  prevent  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  standard  of  examination  papers  which 
sometimes  exists.  No  other  test  would  be  as  satis- 
factory as  the  present  one  of  written  examinations. 
The  pass  and  exhibition  lists  should  be  published 


together  not  later  than  the  1st  September.  The 
value  of  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  to  £25  in 
Senior  Grade,  £15  in  Middle,  and  £10  in  Junior 
and  Preparatory.  The  saving  thus  effected  might  be 
used  by  Results  Fees,  or  otherwise,  in  aiding  schools. 
Minor  prizes  serve  useful  purposes.  In  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade,  Celtic  should  be  reduced  to  200  or  300, 
and  Italian  to  300,  and  in  all  the  grades  Arithmetic 
should  be  given  more  marks  than  Celtic. 


The  Misses  Young,  Belgrave  School,  Rathmines. 
(p.  368.) 


Have  found  the  examinations  to  be  useful  to  bright 
or  ambitious  girls,  but  too  difficult  for  the  slow,  or  even 
average,  child.  Examiners  should  have  experience  in 
teaching  children  of  the  same  age  as  those  they  will 
examine  and  a larger  number  of  women  examiners 
should  bo  appointed.  Domestic  Economy,  Theory  of 


Music,  and  Elementary  Botany  should  be  added  to 
the  Preparatory  Grade.  The  Arithmetic  papers  should 
be  of  a more  practical  kind,  and  not  so  puzzling.  The 
English  papers  should  be  much  fuller,  aud  more  time 
ought  to  be  given  to  them. 
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SECTION  C. 

SUBJECTS  INDEX  TO  “ANSWERS  TO  OUERIES  ” CONTAINED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX  TO  THE  FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


[Note. — The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners .] 


A. 

Age  : 

Limits  of,  should  be  abolished  and  students 
classified  according  to  proficiency — Baxter 
(20) ; Bodkin  (32)  ; Bourke  (39) ; Clancy , 
(76);  Harvey  (166);  T.  G.  Houston  (184). 

Limits  of,  should  be  abolished  for  Pass — Hackett 
(160) ; Keogh  (214). 

Limits  of,  should  be  abolished  for  Pass  and 
Results — Homer  (182);  Sheridan  (336);  Martin 
(260) ; Biggs  (25). 

Limits  of,  should  be  abolished,  except  10  and  20 — 
Biggs  (25) ; Clancy  (76) ; Donovan  (108). 

T.i mita  of,  should  be  abolished  and  students 
classified  according  to  proficiency  except  as  to 
youngest  and  the  oldest  in  Senior  Grade 
— Garnett  (150). 

The  limit  should  be  raised  one  year,  and  the 
course  covered  in  four  years — Byers  (52). 

Limit  should  not  be  strictly  enforced  in  cases  of 
ill-health  or  accident — Hill  (177). 

Limits  of,  should  be  extended  by  six  months — 
Keating  (205). 

Except  for  exhibitions,  the  limit  should  be 
abolished  or  extended  by  two  years — Rev.  A. 
Murphy  (286). 

Minimum  is  too  high — Ashmore  (6) ; Dick  (98) ; 
should  be  12 — Christian  Bros.  (71)  ; Rev.  M. 
O'Reilly  (302);  Richard  FitzGerald  (135); 
Kinkead  (214)  ; 16— Plunkett  (310)  ; Savage- 
Armstrong  (324)  ; should  be  14 — Galway 
(149);  Dublin  Teachers  (118);  Rutherford 
(324);  D.  White  (359);  Park  (307);  14,  and 
course  reduced  to  3 years — Porter  (313). 

In  Senior  is  too  high — Maurice  FitzGerald 
(132);  Dudley  White  (359);  (as  at  17  a 
collegiate  or  commercial  career  should  have 
commenced) — Hartley  (165) ; should  be  not 
less  than  16— Thos.  Johnson  (193);  should 
be  increased  to  19 — H.  G.  Johnston  (195); 
should  be  17  — Purser  (315);  20  — Ricci 
(320). 

Is  too  high  in  Preparatory  and  J unior — Steele 
(345). 

Should  be : — 

Junior  15,  Senior  17 — Aldhouse  (2). 

Preparatory  14,  Junior  15,  Middle  16,  Senior 

17—  Dick  (98). 

Preparatory  14,  Junior  15,  Middle  17,  Senior 

18 —  Bain  (14). 

Preparatory  15,  Junior  16,  Middle  17— IT.  G. 
Conolly  (90). 

Junior  15 — Barbier  (16)  ; 13  to  16 — John 
Blair  Browne  (47). 

Preparatory  12  to  14,  Junior  13  to  15,  Middle 
14  to  16,  Senior  15  to  17— Joseph  Brown 
(46) ; Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Preparatory,  same  as  formerly — Bryan  (48). 


t — (continued). 

In  Preparatory  13  and  14,  Junior  14  and  15, 
Middle  14  and  16,  Senior  14  and  17 — Dilworth 
(101). 

Preparatory  15 — Dodds  (104);  Frazer  (143); 
Osbaldeston  (306) ; 12  and  14 — Dooley  (110); 
13 — Douglas  (111). 

Preparatory  under  14,  Junior  15,  Middle  16,  and 
Senior  under  17 — Harvey  (166). 

In  Middle  and  Senior  from  15  and  16 — Fullam 
(!44). 

Provided  there  is  only  one  chance  in  the  Junior, 
the  Preparatory  should  be  under  15 — 
Mackillip  (246). 

If  Preparatory  abolished,  the  other  grades  should 
be  reduced  one  year — R.  M.  Jones  (202). 

With  Senior  abolished  the  limit  in  Middle  should 
he  18 — Dean  Byrne  (53). 

With  Preparatory  and  Middle  abolished,  limits 
should  be  16  and  19 — Plunkett  (310). 

There  should  be  two  years  between  J unior  and 
Middle — Wade  (356);  unless  the  courses 
are  shortened — Misses  Houston  (183). 

In  the  Preparatory  two  years  should  be  allowed 
— Ball  (15)  ■,  Barry  ( 18);  Gibson  (153) ; Sister 
M.  E.  Russell  (323) ; (or  three) — Stuart 
(M9). 

See  Over- Age  Pupils. 


Agriculture  : 

Should  be  introduced — Foley  (141) ; (in  Pre- 
paratory Grade) — Dowling  (113) ; should 
(including  Agricultural  Chemistry)  be  included 
in  all  grades — Rev  H.  O’Reilly  (299). 

Agricultural  Chemistry  : 

Should  be  introduced  in  Middle  Grade — Donovan 
(108). 

Algebra  (See  Arithmetic)  : 

Examination  papers  are  too  difficult — Richard 
Fitzgerald  (135);  Harhison  (163);  John 
Johnston  (196);  in  Preparatory — Thompson 
(352) ; Wade  (356) ; in  Preparatory  and 
Junior — Moles  (27 4) ; in  J unior  and  Middle — 
Holtan  (182) ; Keating  (205) ; in  Junior— 
E.  D.  Lynch  (224)  ; in  Junior  and  Senior — 
M‘Hugh  (238) ; in  Senior — Rev.  H.  O'Reilly 
(299). 


Arithmetic  : 

Papers  in,  are  too  difficult. 

In  Preparatory  and  Junior — Ball  (15) ; Har- 
bison  (163);  (in  recent  years)  Moles  (274); 
O’Sullivan  (307) ; (for  girls)  Slevin  (338) ; 
Temau  (351)  ; Wade  (356). 
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Arithmetic — ( continued ). 

Jn  Junior — Dowling  (113);  Ffolliott  (128); 
Richard  FitzGerald  (135);  (in  1898)  Ford 
-143);  Gordon  (153);  Miss  M.  Irwin  { 191); 
Lynch  (224)  ; Osbaldeston  (3u6). 

In  Junior  and  Middle — Dooley , (110);  Ful- 
lerton (145);  Holtan  (182);  Keating  (205); 
McClelland  (231) ; (in  1898)  M‘ Neill  (249). 

In  Middle — Douglas  (111) ; Moles  (274)  ; Rev. 
A.  Murphy  (285) ; Ternau  (351). 

In  Middle  in  1898 — Miss  Boyle  (41)  ; Rev. 
Hugh  Brady  (42)  : Byers  (52) ; M'Connell 

■(231).  , .. 

In  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior — McHugh  (238). 

In  all  grades — E.  J.  Connolly  (86);  Garvey 
(151);  Heaney  (172);  (for  past  two  years) 
Horner  (182)  ; C.  J.  Joly  ( 200);  Miss  E. 
Jones  (202) ; Kinkead  (214) ; MacDonagh 
(233);  M'Feeters  (237);  Mercer  (273);  Reid 
(319);  Richards  (321) ; Young  (368). 

Papers  in,  should  contain  pass  and  honour 
questions — Ball  (15)  ; easy  and  difficult 
questions — Byers  (52)  ; Fullerton  (145). 

Questions  in,  should  require  less  working  out — 
Miss  Brown  (45). 

Papers  in,  should  be  more  uniform — Mackillip 
(246). 

In  examination  papers,  greater  importance  should 
be  given  to  what  is  practical  and  useful — 
Rev.  II.  O'Reilly  (299);  Parle  (309);  Young 
(368). 

Marks  assigned  to,  and  to  Euclid  and  algebra 
should  together  equal  the  marks  for  Greek 
and  Latin  combined — Frazer  (143)  ; Orr 
(304). 

Should  (as  well  as  Euclid  and  algebra)  have 
higher  marks — Finch  (129)  ; with  algebra 
have  1,200  marks — flaugh  (167). 

Should  be  with  book-keeping  one  subject  in  all 
grades  except  Senior,  and  receive  700  marks 
— Rev.  H.  O'Reilly  (299). 

Should  not  be  amalgamated  with  algebra — 
Maurice  FitzGerald  (132);  Moles  (274);  in 
Senior — Higgins  (176). 

Should  form  with  algebra  a separate  subject  in 
Senior  Grade — Christian  Brothers  (71). 

Should  be  compulsory  for  boys  and  girls  in 
Preparatory  and  Junior — Alexander  (3)  ; 
Mahafty  (255).  In  all  grades — Bernard  (23) .; 
Mulohan  (281). 

Should  be  compulsory,  and  algebra  or  geometry 
(not  Euclid)  taken  with  it — Macan  (228). 

All  candidates  answering  in  Preparatory  Grade 
above  a certain  average  (say,  60  per  cent.) 
should  be  exempt  from,  in  future  examinations, 
and  should  carry  with  them  an  average  allow- 
ance as  a reward  and  relief  in  higher 
examinations — Mahaffy  (255). 

No  certificate  should  be  given  in  any  grade  to  a 
girl  who  has  not  passed  in  that  grade  or  a 
lower  one — Spencer  (343) 

A longer  time  should  be  allowed  for  working 
papers  in — Hill  (177). 

Assistant  Commissioners  : 

Three  additional  should  be  appointed,  represent- 
ing modern  languages,  literature,  experimental 
physics,  and  chemistry-- Campbell  (58). 

A third  representative  of  science  should  be 
appointed — Thomas  Johnson  (193). 

Attendance. — See  Rules  70-3. 

B 

Biology,  Elementary  : 

Should  (including  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology) 
be  given  in  all  grades — Anderson  (5). 


Book-keeping  : 

Should  be  added  to  Preparatory — Crowley 
(91);  Dowling  (113);  Pyper  (316)  ; Whitt  on 
(361)  ; to  Senior  Grade  commercial  course 
— Donovan  (108)  ; to  Senior  Grade — Haugh 
(167). 

Marks  for,  should  be  raised — Jellico  (192)  r 
Keighron  (208);  E.  D.  Lynch  (224)  ; Rev. 
A.Murphy( 285);  Osbaldeston (306) ; O’Sullivan 
(307)  ; Thompson  (352) ; Whitton  (361). 

Should  not  be  a separate  subject— Macan 
(228). 

In  Junior  and  Middle,  should  be  excluded  from 
girls’  subjects — M‘ Elder ry  (235). 

Botany : 

Should  be  added  to  subjects  for  boys — Anderson 
(5)  ; Ashmore  (6)  ; Badham  (13)  ; Bain 
(14)  ; Beare  (22)  ; Burns  (51);  Calvert  (58)  ; 
Central  Association  (67);  Coffey  (78);  Cole 
(80)  ; Crowley  (91)  ; A.  G.  Dixon  (102)  - 
Donnan  (105)  ; Donovan  (108)  ; Dowling 
(113)  ; Dublin  Teachers  (118)  ; FitzGibbon 
(137)  ; Fullerton  (145)  ; Hackett  (160)  ; 
Hartison  (163);  Hayden  (168);  Hunter 
(187);  John  Joly  (201);  Kennedy  (212); 
Keogh  (214) ; (in  Senior  Grade)  Leathern 
(221)  ; M'Elderry  (23 5) ; Martin  (260)  ; 
Molohan  (281);  Ricolls  (292);  (in  Junior) 
Rev.  H.  O'Reilly,  (299)  ; Rev.  M.  O’Reilly 
(302)  ; Osbaldeston  (306) ; Park  (307)  ; Pin- 
kerton (309);  Miss  Edith  Russell  (321)- 
Rutherford  (324);  Scharff  (326);  II.  Bantry 
White  (360) ; Woodburn  ^365). 

Marks  for,  should  be  raised — Badham  (13)  - 
Barbier  (16);  Byers  (52);  Jellico  (192); 
Miss  E.  Jones  (202);  Porter  (313)  ; Ternau 
(351). 

Should  be  added  to  Preparatory  Grade — 
Sheppard  (336) ; Slrassburg  (348)  ; Young 


C- 

Celtic  : 

Should  be  excluded — Biggs  (25)  ; Gwynn  (159) ; 
Mahaffy  (255)  ; Trager  (354)  ; from  Pre- 
paratory and  Junior — Hill  (177). 

Should  be  obligatory — O'Brien  (295). 

Questions  the  advisability  of  retaining,  in  any 
of  grades — Sheldon  (335)  ; or,  at  all  events, 
of  assigning  it  so  many  marks — Gray  (156) 

Should  be  omitted,  or  made  more  difficult  in  the 
three  higher  grades — Harvey  (166). 

Programme  in,  should  be  more  modern — Hickey 
(174). 

Should  include  history  of  Celtic  literature — 
O'Brien  (295) ; (but  should  he  obligatory)- 
— O'Hara  (298). 

Books  in,  are  very  unsuitable — Rev.  Br.  J.  P. 
Lynch  ( 226). 

Only  one  text-book  in,  should  be  used — Gaelic 
League  (147). 

Would  place  in  a different  class  from  Greek  and 
Latin  as  not  of  equal  importance — Bernard 
(23). 

Would  increase  marks  to  1,000 — Rev.  T.  B.  Car- 
roll  (65) ; Gaelic  League  (147) ; Rev.  M. 
O'Reilly  (302). 

Would  increase  marks  to  700 — Richard  Fitz- 
Gerald (135) ; Higgins  (176) ; Rev.  E.  Maguire 
(254)  ; Thompson  (352). 

Would  increase  marks  to  900  in  Preparatory 
and  1,000  in  other  Grades — O'Brien  (295). 

Would  increase  marks  to  the  number  given  to 
French  or  German — Hayden  (168)  ; Kehoe 
(207) ; Rev.  Hugh  O’Reilly  (299). 
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Celtic — ( continued ). 

Would  increase  marks  to  number  given  to  Eng- 
lish or  the  classical  languages — Hickey  (174). 

Would  increase  marks  to  double  the  present 
marks — O'Hara  (‘298). 

Would  decrease  marks — FitzGibbon  (137);  Lewie 
(223) ; Lyster  (227) ; Wright  (366). 

Should  have  fewer  marks  or  more  difficult  papers 
in  Preparatory — Harvey  (166). 

Would  change  “Celtic”  to  “Irish” — Gaelic 
League  (147);  Hickey  (174);  Kehoe  (207); 
Meissner  (273). 

•Chemistry  : 

Should  be  given  in  all  grades — Anderson  (5) ; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy  (285). 

Is  not  suited  to  schools — Kirkpatrick  (215). 

Should  receive  higher  marks — Knox  (216)  ; 
Lyster  (227);  M'Clelland  (231);  Rev.  A. 
Mwrphy  (285). 

Examination  papers  in,  are  too  difficult — Orr 
(304). 

Commercial  Codrse  : 

Should  be  discontinued — Carrigy  (62)  ; Cerf 
(68) ; W.  G.  Conolly  (90)  ; or  modified — 
Farrelly  (121);  Hackett  (160);  R.  M.  Jones 
(202);  Meissner  (273);  Rev.  M.  O'Reilly 
(302) ; Speers  (341). 

Ol  1892,  should  be  revived — Bellingham  Brady 
(43). 

Should  be  wider  and  stiffer,  and  get  increased 
marks — Burns  (51). 

Should  be  easier  and  get  more  marks — Horner 
(182). 

Is  too  extensive  and  difficult — Rev.  James  Smyth 
(338). 

Should  be  a sequel  to  Junior  Grade,  and  distinct 
from  ordinary  course — Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65). 

Should  not  be  included  in  Junior  Grade — Ash- 
more (6). 

More  importance  should  be  attached  to — 
Professor  FitzGerald  (131) ; (by  giving  in- 
creased marks) — Grubb  (157). 

Should  include — 

An  elementary  and  an  advanced  course — Burke 
(50)  ; shorthand  in  Junior  and  Middle 
— Hollingsworth  (180);  Senior — Christian 
Brothers  (71) ; in  all  grades,  botany  and 
physics,  or  botany  and  chemistry — Dowling 
(113);  chemistry,  physics,  and  drawing — 
Graves  (155) ; mensuration,  with  agriculture  or 
algebra,  instead  of  commercial  Spanish  or 
Italian — Haugh  (167);  shorthand  instead  of 
algebra — Richard  FitzGerald  (135) ; science 
— Garnett  (150). 

Students  should  be  eligible  for  the  Senior,  without 
passing  Junior  or  Middle — Miss  Boyle  (41) ; 
Dublin  Teachers  (118);  Finch  (129) ; Hamilton 
(162);  Harvey  (166) ; M'Intosh  (243). 

To  pass  in,  in  any  grade,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  pass  in  a foreign  language — 
Fogarty  (139). 

Languages  should  be  omitted  from ; or  text- 
books prescribed  for  them — Thompson  (352). 

In  any  language,  should  not  affect  exhibitions — 
Gaelic  League  (147). 

Prizes  fox-,  are,  as  compared  with  the  classical 
side,  too  small — Graves  (155). 

See  Courses  and  Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

Composition — English  : 

Should  be  a separate  subject  in  all  grades — 
Campion  (60) ; Kennedy  (212) ; Conlin  (84). 

A pass  should  be  allowed  in,  if  orthography  and 
grammar  are  reasonably  good — Shaw  (331). 


Composition — English — ( continued ). 

Should  be  considered  and  marked  in  the  answers 
to  questions — Jullerton  (145). 

Failure  in  should  not  deprive  students  of  their  ex- 
amination— Conlin  (84)  ; M'Feeters  (237)  ; 
John  Blair  Browne  (47) ; Speers  (341). 

Should  not  be  rejected,  on  the  sole  ground  of 
deficiency  in  orthography  or  grammar  unless 
such  deficiency  be  also  seen  in  the  students’ 
other  papers  in  English — Sheldon  (335). 

Composition,  Writing,  and  Spelling  : 

Should  be  considered  in  the  marking  in  all  sub- 
jects in  every  grade — Bernard  (23). 

Courses : 

There  should  be  two  distinct  courses — not  inter- 
competitive — (1)  for  ordinary  business  life ; (2) 
preparatory  to  a professional  career — Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  (8) ; Campion  (60) ; Dowling 
(113)  ; Getz  (151)  ; Higgins  (176). 

Should  be  divided  into  classical  and  non-classical, 
these  to  be  treated  equally  and  independently 
— Christian  Brothers  (7 1). 

There  should  be  an  ordinary  and  a commercial 
course,  not  inter-competitive  as  to  results  fees 
and  prizes — Joseph  Brown  (46) ; Prof.  Fitz- 
Gerald (131)  ; Fogarty  (139)  ; Haugh  (167); 
Rev.  L.  Healy  (170)  ; Dr.  Kelly  (210)  ; 
Kennedy  (212)  ; Masonic  Schools  (261) ; Ward 
(356) ; (in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades) — 
Dilworth  (101). 

Should  be  divided  into  (1)  classical  with  marks  as 
at  present,  and  (2)  modern  with  modern  lan- 
guages counting  higher  than  Latin,  and  Greek 
being  omitted  in  Junior  and  Middle — Cerf 
(88). 

Should  be  divided  in  evexy  grade  into  (1)  classi- 
cal, (2)  scientific,  and  (3)  commercial — Foley 
(141). 

Should  be  classified  into  three  courses  for  the 
choice  of  students — E.  J.  Connolly  (86). 

Should  be  divided  into  modern  and  classical, 
the  former  offering  opportunities  of  distinction 
and  reward  almost,  if  not  quite  as  good,  as  the 
latter.  The  modern  side  should  include 
Euclid,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  in  the 
Senior  Grade,  trigonometry  and  elementary 
mechanics ; the  classical  side,  Latin  and 
Gx-eek,  while  one  modern  language  should  be 
compulsox-y  in  both — Knox  (216). 

Should  be  divided  into  : — Professional,  consist- 
ing  of  present  course ; science  — all  the 
science  subjects  with  English  ; and  Civil  Ser- 
vice, including — English,  commercial  English, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  index  - 
ing,  precis,  digesting  returns  into  summaries 
and  shorthand — E.  D.  Lynch  (224). 

In  Junior  and  Senior,  the  only  gi-ades  which 
should  be  retained,  there  should  be  the  follow- 
ing classification  (1)  Intermediate  as  pre- 
paration for  a university  ; (2)  Intermediate  as 
preparation  for  technical  or  science  colleges ; 
(3)  Secondary  education  as  preparation  for 
commercial  and  clerical  work  ; and  (4)  Secon- 
dary education  as  preparatory  for  industrial 
and  technical  work — Plunkett  (310). 

Alternative  to  the  present  course,  there  should 
be  one  in  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and 

sciexxce,  and  an  incentive  given  to  pursue  it 

Porter  (313). 

A course  on  the  lines  of  the  Excise  programme 
should  be  optional — Thompson  (352). 

The  commercial  should  be  made  a separate 
course — Mahony  (257);  (in  Senior)  Molohan 
(281);  Rev.  A.  Murphy  (285). 

There  should  be  a separate  commex-cial  coux-se 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  the  same 
for  both  sexes  - H.  Bantry  White  (360) 

2 B 2 
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sectio*  o.  Courses — (continued). 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  less  freedom  should 
be  given  to  students.  A series  of  courses 
should  be  drawn  up  by  experienced  educa- 
tionists— Scott  (326). 

There  should  be  a separate  course  for  students 
requiring  a lower  secondary  education,  in 
which  greater  importance  should  be  attached 
to  science,  mathematics,  geometrical  drawing, 
&c. — O’Brien  (295). 

Should  include  an  industrial,  for  both  boys  and 
gii-ls — Miss  Al.  Irwin  (191). 

Should  give  full  consideration  to  the  scientific, 
commercial,  technical,  and  literary  branches — 
Thomas  Johnson  (193). 

The  subjects  of  commercial — Pyper  (316),  and 
scientific  education  should  receive  greater 
encouragement — Molloy  (275). 

Should  pay  greater  attention  to  the  commercial 
side — McClelland  (231). 

Should  encourage  a more  practical  and  technical 
training  than  at  present — Blackham  (29)  ; 
M.  F.  Boyle  (41) ; Macbeth  (231) ; Morison 
(283). 

The  duration  of  the  examinations  should  be  cur- 
tailed by  (1)  making  certain  subjects  alter- 
native, and  having  ordinary  and  commercial 
courses  in  languages,  the  student  being  allowed 
to  present  in  one  only ; (2)  having  a separate 
commercial  programme ; and  (3)  removing 
certain  subjects  from  the  programme — Malet 
(259). 

The  most  mind-developing  course  is  a literary  one 
— Bousfield  (39). 

The  grade  courses  should  be  either  (a)  largely 
extended,  or  ( b ) abolished  altogether,  a general 
standard  being  substituted — M'Donnell  (235). 

In  no  grade  should  there  be  a special  course 
— Guilgav.lt  (158). 

Should  be  more  in  subjects  than  in  specified 
books — Adamson  (1) ; Aldhouse  (2) ; Venerable 
C.  K.  Irvrin  (191). 

Should  be  more  explicit  and  better  detailed — 
Keogh  (207) ; Rev.  A.  Murphy  (285). 

Less  weight  should  be  given  to  minor  subjects,  in 
order  to  avoid  cramming — MacDonagh  (233). 

The  course  in  each  subject  should  be  shortened — 
Sheridan  (337),  and  the  number  of  subjects 
which  a student  may  take  reduced — Rev.  T.  B. 
Carroll  (65). 

Should  be  shortened — Bousfield  (39) ; Colclough 
(80);  Garnett  (150);  Harvey  (166) ; Hender- 
son (172);  Hunter  (187);  Taylor  (351). 

Too  many  subjects  are  required  for  obtaining  an 
exhibition — Horner  (182). 

Should  be  graduated  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the 
degree  examinations  of  the  universities — 
Savage- Armstrong  (324). 

Should  be  for  all  the  j ears  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  university — Hackett  (160). 

Should  lead  up  to  the  higher  college  or  university 
education — H.  Bantry  White  (360). 

Should  be  prepared  for  pupils  not  entering  for 
examination — Douglas  (111). 

Courses  for  “ leaving  ” examination  for  boys  of 
18  or  19  should  be  arranged — Bodkin  (32). 

Should  be  identical  for  boys  and  girls — Ashmore 
(6);  Biggs  (25);  Fullerton  (145);  Garnett 
.(150)  ; Grubb  (157) ; (domestic  economy,  how- 
ever, being  added  for  girls) — Masonic  Schools 
(261) ; J.  H.  Stewart  (346) ; (in  compulsory 
subjects) — Bums  (51). 

The  conditions  of  examination,  standard  for 
prizes,  &c.,  should  be  identical  for  boys  and 
girls,  or  there  should  be  a totally  distinct  pro- 
gramme for  girls — Dr.  Kelly  (210). 

Girls  might  be  benefited  by  lightening  the  mathe- 
matical and  classical  courses  for  them,  or  by 
setting  separate  papers  for  them  in  those  sub- 
iects — Magennis  (251). 


Cou  rses — (continued) . 

There  should  be  for  girls  a lower  standard, 
without  limit  of  age,  and  without  prizes- — 
M'ConneR  (232). 

A distinction  should  be  made  between,  for  pass 
and  honours — Ball  (15);  FitzGibbon  (137): 
(in  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades) — Hamilton 
(162) ; Keighron  (208). 

In  each  school,  should  be  under  head  master’s 
control,  subject  to  a Local  Board — England 
. (120). 

Should  be  arranged  by  governors  and  teachers  of 
each  school,  subject  to  approval  by  Inter- 
mediate Board — Baxter  (20) ; Bodkin  (32); 
T.  G.  Houston  (184)  ; H.  G.  Johnston  (197). 

Should  be  revised  by  a small  committee  of  ex- 
perts— Coffey  (78). 

There  should  be  a limit  to  the  number  of  subjects 
which  a student  may  take  (especially  modern 
languages) — Hayden  (168)  ; Mahony  (257)  ; 
Stuart  (349)  ; Trager  (354). 

No  student  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  more 
than  four,  or  at  most  five,  subjects — Hickey 
(!74). 

No  pupil  should  be  allowed  in  addition  to  English 
to  take  in  the  Preparatory  more  than  two — 
Pinkerton  (309);  in  the  Junior  more  than 
three  languages — M'Elderry  (235). 

No  boy  should  be  allowed  to  take  in  Prepara- 
tory more  than  three,  or  in  Junior  and  Middle 
more  than  four  languages,  including  English 
— Campion  (60). 

No  student  should  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
three  languages  in  addition  to  English — Gray 
(156). 

Students  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  natural 
philosophy  or  chemistry  if  their  schools  have 
not  efficient  arrangements  for  practical  teach- 
ing— Morton  (284). 

Grammars,  histories,  and  geographies  should  be 
specified — M'Intosh  (243). 

No  particular  editions  of  standard  works  should 
be  specified,  save  perhaps  occasionally — Fitz- 
Gibbon (137). 

Literary  authors  should  not  be  changed  so  much 
— Fogarty  (139). 

In  the  commercial  course  there  should  be  six 
compulsory  subjects,  three  of  which  should  be  : 
English  composition,  orthography,  and  hand- 
writing, the  remaining  three  to  be  selected 
from  the  following  groups : mathematics, 
languages  and  science — Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Commercial  course  should  be  a preparation  lor 
Civil  Service  appointments,  including  second 
division  clerkships — Rev.  L.  Healy  (170). 

Practical  acquaintance  with  collections  of 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals  should  be  in- 
sisted on  in  all  grades — Anderson  (5). 

Should  include  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and 
geography  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  should 
encourage  practical  teaching  especially  in 
science  branches — Scharfi  (326). 

Should  give  as  much  inducement  for  the  study  of 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  physical  science,  as 
languages — J.  A.  Stewart  (345). 

English,  Euclid,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  hand- 
wri  ting,  should  receive  greater  attention — Orr 
(304). 

Physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology  should  be 
encouraged  in — Nixon  (293). 

Would  exclude  German  and  Italian  from  Prepara- 
tory, and  Spanish  from  Junior — Rev.  E. 
Maguire  (254). 

English  should  hold  highest  place  in  both  the 
university  and  commercial  courses,  and  Latin 
should  hold  second  place  in  the  former — 
Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Greatest  importance  should  be  attached  to 
English  language  and  commercial  subjects ; 
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Courses — ( continued ). 

the  neglect  of  drawing,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  modern  languages  is  placing  young  Irish- 
men at  a serious  disadvantage — Musgrave 
(290). 

Throughout,  good  writing,  orthography,  and 
correct  expression  should  be  encouraged  by 
special  marks — Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Into  each  grade  should  be  introduced  (1)  “ long 
tots”  in  arithmetic;  (2)  mensuration,  including 
builders’  estimates;  (3)  dictation  to  test 
punctuation — Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  Lynch  (226). 
Zoology,  physiology,  and  geology  should  be 
included  for  boys  and  girls  in  all  grades  except 
Preparatory,  the  marks  of  any  two  of  these 
subjects  counting  as  much  as  either  Latin  or 
Greek — FitzGibbon  (137). 

In  each  grade  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  botany  should  be  joined  together  in  a 
course  of  elementary  science  with  1,500  marks 
— Dublin  Teachers  (118) ; with  2,400  marks 
— Professor  FitzGerald  (131). 

A minimum  of  English  should  be  compulsory — 
anything  beyond  it  should  be  a special  sub- 
ject—and  the  programme  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  encourage  specialisation — Richards 
(321). 

In  higher  grades,  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
allow  exhibitions  to  be  awarded  under  the 
following  classification  : — (1)  classical  ; (2) 
mathematical ; (3)  scientific,  and  perhaps  in 
(4)  modern  languages — Kirkpatrick  (215). 

In  Senior  Grade  the  course  should  be  changed, 
an  examination  in  unprescribed  work,  except 
in  literature  of  languages,  being  substituted — 
Bousfield  (39). 

In  Senior  Grade  the  divisions  of  the  schedule  to 
the  Act  should  be  substituted  for  present 
programme,  and,  with  a view  to  specialising, 
should  be  confined  to  two  or  three  divisions 
with  English — Bellingham  Brady  (43). 

The  Senior  Grade  should  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  university  course — Bryan  (48). 

The  Senior  Grade  might  be  limited  to  an  honour 
course,  and  a certain  amount  of  specialisation 
allowed — Malet  (259). 

In  Senior  Grade,  groups  such  as  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  languages  should  be  allowed 
as  alternatives — Story  (347). 

The  Senior  Grade  should  be  arranged  in  groups 
(a)  Classics  ; (b)  mathematics  ; (c)  science  ; 

( d ) modern  literature  or  English  literature 
and  history ; and  (e)  modern  languages,  and  a 
student  should  be  able  to  take  an  honour 
course  in  any  one  of  the  groups  while  taking 
a Pass  course  in  the  other  subjects — M’Intosh 
(243). 

Specialisation  by  grouping  subjects,  recommended 
in  Senior  Grade — Association  of  Teachers  (8); 
Badham  (13);  Central  Association  (67) ; Cerf 
(68);  Dick  (98);  Dill  (99);  Dodds  (104); 
Donovan  (100) ; Douglas  (111) ; Dublin  Teach- 
ers (118) ; Ffolliott  (128)  ; Maurice  FitzGerald 
(132);  Galway  (149) ; Gray  (156) ; Hamilton 
(162);  Heaney  (172);  Very  Rev.  IF.  Henry 
(173);  Higgms  (176);  Hill  (177);  Mrs. 
Hogan  (180);  Homer  (182);  Hunter  (187); 
R.  M.  Jones  (202) ; M‘ Kinney  (247) ; M‘Phail. 
(250) ; Reid  (319) ; Miss  Edith  Russell  (321) ; 
Shaw  (331);  Sheehan  (333);  Sheldon  (335); 
Miss  White  (358). 

Should,  in  Senior,  be  classified  into  (1)  present 
course;  (2)  literary ; (3)  scientific— Hamilton 
(162). 

Specialisation  in  Senior  Grade  opposed — Finch 
(129) ; Miss  A.  Maguire  (252). 

Specialisation,  by  grouping  subjects,  recom- 
mended *in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades— 
Alexander  (3) ; Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65) ; Delany 


Courses — (continued). 

^93) ; Devitt  (97);  Hickey  (174);  Keighron 
(208). 

Specialisation  recommended  earlier  than  at 
present — Dilworth  (101). 

In  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  there  should  be  a 
literary  group  and  a scientific,  with  prizes  in 
each  without  inter-competition— Biggs  (25). 
Middle  Grade  should  consist  of  pass  and  honour 
courses  corresponding  with  the  Matriculation 
of  the  Royal  University— Martin  (260). 

A reduction  in  the  Middle  Grade  would  en- 
courage schools  to  send  on  boys  to  the  higher 
grades — H.  G.  Johnston  (195). 

Junior  and  Middle  should  exclude  Greek, 
Italian,  Spanish,  botany,  music,  and  domestic 
economy — Burke  (50). 

Of  two  years  in  Junior,  the  first  should  be  pass 
only,  and  the  second  an  honour— over-age 
students  being  admitted  to  both — Hill  (177). 
Preparatory  should  be  a foundation  for  a good 
sound  general  education — Masonic  Schools 
(261).  . 

In  Preparatory,  more  subjects  should  be  optional, 
the  prizes  should  be  smaller  and  more 
numerous,  and  the  examinations  should  be 
easier — Reid  (319). 

In  Preparatory  the  fixed  course  is  not,  but 
grammar  is  too  much  weighted — Mahaffy 
■ (255).  . 

In  Preparatory,  except  in  English,  no  poetical 
author  should  be  prescribed — Mulhern  (285). 

It  is  an  absurdity  to  have  an  exclusively  classical 
programme  in  the  Preparatory,  and  a mixed 
programme  in  the  higher  grades — Dr.  Kelly 
(2)0). 

In  Preparatory  the  amount  of  work  should  be  re- 
duced and  a higher  standard  required — Grubb 

In  Preparatory  the  prescribed  texts  should  be 
part  of  the  Junior  books — Fullam  (144). 
Preparatory  should  have  separate  examinations 
in  writing  and  spelling,  and  exclude  Greek, 
German,  Italian,  and  Celtic — Dill  (99)  ; 
should  include  handwriting,  orthography,  and 
book-keeping — Higgins  (176). 

Preparatory  should  exclude  Greek  and  Italian 
Burke  (50)  ; include  for  girls  music  and 
domestic  economy — Calvert  (58)  ; include 
domestic  economy  and  plain  needlework — 
Cantwell  (62)  ; include  science,  shorthand  and 
handwriting — Christian  Brothers  (71) ; should 
be  easier — Heaney  (172). 

The  Preparatory  should  give  a wider  choice  of 
subjects — Bryan  (48) ; Hunter  (187)  ; Miss  J. 
Jones  (202)  ; M'Connell  (232). 

In  Preparatory  grade  should  consist  only  of 
writing,  spelling,  English  composition,  and 
elementary  arithmetic — Barlow  ( 17)  ; should  bo 
strictly  elementary — Miss  A.  Maguire  (252). 
In  Preparatory  there  should  be  the  same  range  of 
subjects  as  in  Junior — Mackillip,  (246);  this 
course  should  be  simplified—  Ml Kinney  (247 ) ; 
Roman  and  Greek  history  should  be  excluded, 
and  the  portions  of  authors  prescribed  shorts 
ened — M'Neill  (249). 


D. 

Domestic  Economy  : 

Should  be  included  in  Preparatory  Grade— Miss 
M.  Irwin  (191) ; Miss  E.  Jones  (202);  Kehoe 
(207);  Williams  (363)  ; Young  ( 368). 

Marks  for,  should  be  raised— Barbier  (16) , Barry 
(18)"  Byers  (52);  Harrison  (164);  Heaney 
(172);  Jellico  (192);  Miss  Jones  (202); 
Kehoe  (207 1;  Kinkead,  (214)  : Mackillip  (246) ; 
O'Sullivan  (307) ; Parle  (309) ; Ternau  (351) ; 
Williams  (363). 
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BBCTION  0. 


Domestic  Economy — ( continued ). 

Should  include  cookery — Barbier  (16);  Barry 
(18) ; Daly  (92) ; Kelioe  (207) ; Parle  (309). 
Should  be  compulsory  in  all  grades,  and  have  a 
special  prize  awarded — Gallaher  (148). 

Should  l>e  encouraged — Ilorner  (182);  M '•Elderry 

Should  not  be  included  in  Junior  Grade — 
Ashmore  (6). 

Drawing  : 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  use  pencil  as  ruler 
— Kinkead  (214). 

Tracing  or  use  of  mechanical  aid  should  not  be 
allowed,  in  examination  in — Atkinson  (12); 
Badham  (13). 

Needs  encouragement-—  Scully  (329). 

To  encourage,  an  expert  should  attend  at  centres 
periodically — hangman  (220). 

Objects,  models,  &c.,  should  be  provided  for  use 
as  examples,  by  pupils,  especially  in  the  Senior 
Grade — Atkinson  (12). 

Is  too  difficult — Miss  E.  Jones  (201) ; (in  Senior) 
Keating  (205) ; (in  Middle  and  Senior)—  Bali 
(15);  Keighron  (208). 

Should  have  higher  marks — John  Blair  Browne 
(47);  Burns  (51);  Donovan  (108);  Frazer 
(143);  Fullerton  (145);  Miss  M.  Irwin  (191); 
Jellico  (192);  Miss  E.  Jones  (202);  Knox 
(216)  ; Magennis  (251) ; Rev.  M.  O'Reilly 
(302). 

Should  receive  higher  marks  in  Preparatory 
Grade — Keighron  (208)  ; Langman  (220)  ; 
E.  D.  Lynch  (224) ; M'Feeters  (237) ; Ternau 
(351);  Trager  (354). 

.Should,  especially  for  girls,  be  separate  from 
geometry  — Gibson  (153);  (in  Junior  and 
Middle) — Miss  M.  Irwin  (191). 

The  instruction  and  examinations  in,  are  on  the 
whole  good,  but  the  tests  employed  are 
improving  the  mechanical  side  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  artistic — Lindsay 
(224). 

Two  examiners  in,  should  be  permanent,  and  all 
should  have  been  actually  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  art  instruction — Lindsay  (224). 

■ Should  be  compulsory — Macan  (228)  ; (or 
practically  so  in  Junior  Grade)— Stephen 
Frown  (46). 


English — ( continued ). 

More  variety  should  be  shown  in  the  authors 

Ward  (356)  ; and  in  the  Preparatory  there 
should  be  a reader  containing  selections— 
Association  of  Teachers  (8). 

Special  text  books  should  be  named  in  grammar 
geography,  and  history — Rev.  J.  Doyle  (117). 

Prescribing  small  portions  is  inadvisable,  and 
the  books  are  announced  too  soon — Barlow 

. (17). 

Should  not  be  singled  out  as  an  exceptional  sub- 
ject in  which  everyone  must  pass — Kirk- 
patrick (214). 

Should  be  severed  into  two  divisions — (a), 
writing,  spelling,  dictation,  and  composition  • 
(6)  literature  and  history  ; and  the  former  only 
should  be  compulsory,  and  should  be  affected 
by  the  rule  as  to  being  excused  in  higher 
examinations,  which  is  proposed  for  arith- 
metic— Mahaffy  (255). 

The  chief  difficulty  in,  is  to  devise  a plan  by 
which  intelligence  as  well  as  memory  could  be 
tested — Taylor  (351). 

Marks  for,  should  not  be  reduced — Carrigy  (62) ; 
should  be  increased — Burns  (51);  Sheppard 
(336);  Keating  (205).  In  Preparatory,  Junior, 
and  Middle,  the  marks  should  be  doubled, 
separate  papers  being  given  in  the  different 
branches — Hill  (177);  should  receive  1,200 
marks,  exclusive  of  the  300  for  composition — 
Park  (307) ; should  have  lower  marks  than 
Greek  or  Latin — Lewis  (223) ; in  the  fixed 
course  of,  in  the  J unior  the  marks  should  be 
reduced — Mahaffy  (255). 

Euclid  : 

In  many  cases  the  propositions  are  committed  to 
memory  without  being  understood — C.  J.  Join 
(200). 

Papers  in,  in  J unior,  are  too  difficult — Keating 
(205). 

In  Preparatory,  the  course  is  too  long — Leathern 
(221)  ; the  marks  should  be  reduced  — 
M‘  Elderry,  (235). 

- Should  be  replaced  by  geometry  — Mahaffy 
(255). 

Should  be  taught  with  mensuration  and  given 
700  marks — Rev.  H.  O'Reilly  (299) ; and  be 
obligatory  in  Junior — Thompson  (352). 


E. 

Elocution  : 

Teaching  of  should  be  insisted  on — Hickey 
(174). 

Should  be  an  optional  subject  for  boys  and  girls 
in  each  grade,  and  have  marks  assigned  to  it — 
O' II ea  (298). 

English  : 

The  courses  in  are  too  long — Aldhouse  (2) ; 
Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65)  ; E.  J.  Connolly  (86)  ; 
Dublin  Teachers  (118);  Keighron  (208);  in 
Preparatory — Fogarty  (139);  in  Preparatory 
and  Junior — Miss  Boyle  (41)  ; too  difficult — 
Gibson  (153). 

There  is  too  much  poetry  in  course— Blake 
(31)  ; MHugh  (238) ; in  Preparatory — Miss 
M.  Irwin  ( 191)  ; in  Junior— Bain  (14) ; Ball 
(15);  Miss  Day  (192);  in  Preparatory  and 
Junior—  Mulhern  (285). 

History  should  not  be  included  in— M‘ Elderry 
(235);  nor  geography — Ilackett  (160). 

In  history,  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the 
last  hundred  years — Association  of  Teachers 
(8) ; the  work  for  the  lower  grades  should  be 
the  outlines  of  the  whole — Biggs  (25). 


Examination  : 

The  general  examination  is  on  the  whole  a good 
test,  and  the  substitution  of  separate  school 
examinations  would  be  injurious — Fullerton 
(145);  should  be  continued,  and  without  any 
lowering  of  the  standard — Masonic  Schools 
(261). 

The  general  examination  should  be  superseded 
by  the  establishment  of  laboratories,  work- 
shops, &c.,  for  practical  instruction,  the  salaries 
of  teachers  bemg  increased,  and  specialist 
supervision  over  schools,  and  entrance  and 
leaving  scholarships  being  established — 
Donnan  (106). 

The  annual  written  examination  should  be  re- 
placed by  examinations  orally  and  by  writing 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  by  itinerant  exami- 
ners. These  examinations  would  continue  all 
the  year  round — Dr.  Kelly  (210). 

The  annual  examination  should  be  abolished 
with  the  whole  system  of  results  fees,  prizes, 
&c.,  and  be  replaced  by  school  inspection  and 
examination ; but  this  reform  should  be  intro- 
duced generally,  the  first  step  being  to  have, 
in  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an  oral 
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Examination—  (continued). 

one  by  one  or  two  expert  examiners  in  foreign 
languages,  and  inspection  of  the  schools. 
Students  not  candidates  for  exhibitions  should 
be  subject  only  to  a qualifying  examination 
for  a pass — Molloy  (275). 

Competitive,  is  not  satisfactory  — H.  Dixon 
(103) ; C.  J.  Joly  (200). 

The  really  competitive  examinations  should  be 
reserved  for  the  close  of  school  life  not  later 
than  16  or  17 — Stephen  Brown  (46). 

Should  be  entirely  in  writing — Rev.  W.  Byrne 
(55)  ; Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65) ; Fullam  (144) ; 
Rev.  Ed.  Irwin  (191);  Keating  (205);  Kin- 
kead  (214)  ; M'Elderry  (235)  ; Morgan  (282)  ; 
Nelson  ( 292);  which  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  distributing  funds — Bellingham  Brady 
(43);  Devitt  (97);  Farrelly  (121);  Wright 
(366). 

Should  be  in  writing  except  in  the  Senior  Scien- 
tific group — Biggs  (25). 

Should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  prizes  and  certificates  being  given 
— Macan  (228). 

Should  be  of  individual  schools  and  not  com- 
petitive between  schools — Baxter  (20);  (and 
viva  voce) — Hamilton  (162);  T.  G.  Houston 
(184)  ; H.  G.  Johnston  (195)  ; Dr.  Kelly  (210). 

There  should  be  an  oral,  in  modern  languages — 
Adamson  (1) ; Alexander  (3)  ; Bacon  (12)  ; 
Barbier  (16)  ; Barry  (18)  ; Baxter  (20)  ; 
Bernard  (23) ; Blackham  (29) ; Blake  (31) ; 
Stephen  Brown  (46) ; Campbell  (58) ; Campion 
(60)  ; Colclough  (80)  ; Dick  (98)  ; Doherty 
(105);  Dooley  (HO);  Dowling  (113) ; Dublin 
Teachers  (118);  Field  (128);  Professor  Fitz- 
Gerald (131) ; FitzGibbon  (137) ; Foley,  (141) ; 
Gaelic  League  (147);  Gallaher  (148);  Getz 
(151);  (to  a limited  extent) — Gibson  (153); 
Guilgav.lt  (158);  Haugh  (167);  Rev.  L.  Ilealy 
(170);  Beany  (172);  (in  Senior  grade; — 
Henderson  (172);  Knox  (216);  (in  all  lan- 
guages)— E.  D.  Lynch  (224) ; Rev.  Brother 
J.P.  Lynch  ( 224)  ; Magennis(25\)-,  O'Sullivan 
(307);  Plunkett  (310)  ; Purser  (315)  ; Ricci 
(320);  Scott  (326) ; Selss  (330); (and classical) 
— Spencer  (343);  Stanley  (344)  ; (in  Middle 
and  Senior  and  for  Junior  Honours) — 
Strassburg  (348) ; H.  Bantry  White  (360) ; 
Woodbum  (365). 

Should  be  partly  oral — Anderson  (5) ; Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  (8) ; Rev.  H.  Boyle  (41) ; 
Colclough  (80);  Crowley  (91);  Daly  (92); 
Maurice  FitzGerald  (132);  Galway  (149)  ; 
Grubb  (157) ; Hackett  (160) ; Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan 
(177) ; Mrs.  Hogan  (180)  ; Holmes  (181)  ; 
Hunter  (187) ; Dr.  Kelly  (208) ; Lewis  (223) ; 
Masonic  Schools  (261)  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy 
(286) ; Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Murphy  (289)  ; Musgrave 
(290)  ; Nixon  (293) ; O'Hara  (298) ; (in  the 
competition  for  prizes) — Rutherford  (324) ; 
Sheehan  (333) ; Dudley  II  hite  (359). 

Oral  should  be  concurrent  with  the  written — 
Aldliouse  (2) 

Should  be  anterior  to  the  written  — Bacon 
(12);  Barry  (18) ; Dooley  (110);  (and  take 
place  in  the  schools) — Strassburg  (348). 

Oral,  fair  competence  in,  should  be  a condition 
of  a pass — Knox  (216). 

Oral,  opposed — M'Intosh  (243) ; M ‘Neill  (249) ; 
Sister  M.  E.  Russell  (323). 

It  would  be  a hardship  to  call  boys  to  Dublin 
for  an  oral  examination,  the  object  of  which 
might  be  met  by  questions  on  pronunciation — 
Rev.  H.  O’Reilly  (299). 

Should  include  oral  and  demonstrative  parts  at 
three  or  four  centres—  Lafjan  (218). 

Should  test  knowledge  of  practical  scientific 
work — Adamson  (1) ; Alexander  (3)  ; Anderson 
(5);  Badham  (13);  Barrett  (17)  Bernard 


Examination — (continued). 

(23);  Campbell  (58)  ; Campion  ( 60);  Central 
Association  (67) ; Cole  (82)  ; Donnan  (105)  ; 
Douiling  (113);  Dublin  Teachers  (118);  (in 
Senior  Grade) — Finch  (129);  Professor  Fitz- 
Gera’d  (131);  Foley  (141) ; Galway  (149); 
Hartley  (165);  Hayden  (168);  Knox  (216)  ; 
Magennis  (251) ; Morton  (284) ; Park  (307)  ; 

' Spencer  (343)  ; Stanley  (344)  ; H.  Bantry 
White  (360) ; Woodbum  (365), 

Date  of,  should  be — about  1st  July — Ashmore 
(6) ; Campion  (60)  ; Dill  (99) ; nearer  to  August 
1st  than  June  1st — O'Connor  (297)  ; a week 
later  than  at  present—  Barry  (18);  Dooley 
(110);  (orten  days) — Keogh( 214);  near  Easter 
— Bousfield  (39)  ; in  July — Stanley  (344) ; 
latter  end  of  June — Cordin  (84);  Fogarty 
(139) ; Hollingsworth  (180)  ; M'Elderry 
(235) ; Stuart  (349) ; later  in  the  year—  Wade 
(356) : later  in  June — Gordon  1153) ; (a  fort- 
night later) — Lyster  (227) ; 14th  or  15th  June 
—Shaw  (331). 

Date  of,  unduly  prolongs  the  midsummer  vaca- 
tion— Rev  A.  Murphy  (286). 

An  examination  should  be  arranged  for  accep- 
tance by  universities,  Queen’s  Colleges,  and 
College  of  Surgeons — Harvey  (166);  univer- 
sities, College  of  Surgeons,  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  Incorporated  I.aw  Society,  &c — John 
Johnston  (196);  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  and  other  bodies — Nixon 
and  others  (294). 

The  standard  of  passing  should  be  such  that  a 
boy  who  receives  average  attention  should  be 
certain  to  pass — Macmaster  (248). 

A uniform  system  of  marking  should  be  adopted 
— Benson  (22)  ; Christian  Brothers  (71)  ; 
Sheldon  (335). 

Boys  should  not  compete  with  girls  in — Keighron 
(208). 

Competition  in,  should  be  the  same  for  boys  and 
girls — Malet  (259). 

Results  of  should  generally,  and  in  particular 
subjects,  be  divided  into  passes  and  three 
classes — Aldhouse  (2). 

Papers  and  marks — there  should  be  provision  for 
the  re-examination  of — Sheldon  (335). 

Teachers  should,  on  payment  of  a small  fee,, 
see  the  students’  answer  books — De  Prins 
(96) ; Richard  FitzGerald  (135). 

Managers  should  be  able  to  see  the  marked  papers 
— Towell  (354). 

Students,  should  be  eligible  for,  more  than  once, 
as  the  present  rule  prevents  proper  classification 
and  forces  on  unfit  students — Christian  Bros. 
(71);  (but  should  not  be  eligible  a second 
time  for  prizes  or  to  earn  results  fees) — Harvey 
(166). 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  pass  twice  in  all 
grades  except  Preparatory,  if  under  age — 
Very  Rev.  J.  Doyle  (117) ; Dublin  Teachers 
(118);  in  all  grades — M'Intosh  (243) ; M'Phail 
(250)  ; Pyper  (316). 

Preparatory,  a student  should  be  examined  only 
once  in — Speers  (341). 

In  the  Preparatory,  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete twice — Calvert  (58) ; Rev.  H.  O'Reilly 
(299). 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  pas«  only  once  in 
Junior — Bain  (14)  ; Dilworth  (101);  Frazer 
(143) ; twice  or  oftener — Holmes  (181) ; Towell 
(354). 

Does  not  understand  why  a student  may  pass 
twice  in  the  Junior  Grade  and  only  once  in 
the  other  grades — Dr.  Kelly  (210). 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  pass  twice 
in  the  Middle — Bain  (14)  ; Miss  Doyle 
(41) ; Dean  Byrne  (53)  ; Donovan  (108) ; 
Dooley  (HO);  Fogarty  (139);  Haugh  (167)  ; 
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section  G.  Examination  Papers — ( continued ). 

Rev.  L.  Healy  (170)  ; Mrs.  Hogan  (180)  ; 
or  oftener — Holmes  (181)  ; Keating  (205)  ; 
Kehoe  (207)  ; Keighron  (208)  ; Kinkead  (214) ; 
M'Hugh  (238) ; Macmasier  (248) ; Magennis 
(251);  Rev.  M.  O’Reilly  (302);  Semple  (330); 
Rev.  James  Smyth  (338)  ; Towell  (354) ; Trager 
(354). 

In  Senior  Grade,  pupils  should  be  eligible  for 
examination  twice  — Barry  (18)  ; Donovan 
(108)  ; Dooley  (110)  ; Fogarty  (139) ; Haugh 
(167)  ; Mrs.  Hogan  (180)  ; Keating  (205)  ; 
Keighron  (208) ; Rev.  E.  Maguire  (254) ; 
Semple  (330). 

All  pupils  should  be  presented  for — Biggs  (251 ; 
Field  (128) ; Ford  (143) ; Homer  (182);  (who 
have  been  two  years  at  school  and  are  of  a 
suitable  age)  — Richards  (321)  : (above  a 
certain  age) — Sheehan  (333). 

All  pupils  eligible  for  Junior  and  Preparatory, 
should  be  presented  for — Hamilton  (162). 

Matriculated  University  students  should  be 
eligible  for,  but  not  for  prizes — Barbier  (16)  ; 
in  Senior  Grade  — Holmes  (181)  ; Thomas 
Johnson  (193). 

Students  should  enter  for,  only  once  in  two 
years — Pinkerton  (309). 

A centre  should  be  allowed  for  fifteen  boys  and 
girls  in  towns  where  they  cannot  have  separate 
centres — Bryan  (48). 

Centre  for,  number  necessary  to  form  should  be 
reduced — Christian  Brothers  (71). 

Centres  for  girls  should  be  increased — O'Connor 
(297). 

Centre,  if  a boys’  nearer,  boys  and  girls  might 
be  examined  together — Gibson  (153). 

Centre  for,  in  the  selection  of,  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  convenience  of  schools — 
H.  G.  Johnston  (195). 

The  rule  separating  boys  and  girls  during,  might 
be  dispensed  with — Finch  (129). 

Students  should  be  examined  at  a centre  different 
from  the  school  at  which  they  were  educated — 
MacDonagh  (233). 

Centres  for,  should  be  visited  at  least  twice  by 
independent  inspectors — MacDonagh  (233)  ; 
should  have  incidental  visits  paid  to  them — 
Masonic  Schools  (261) ; H.  Banlry  White  (360). 
Conditions  of  Passing — See  Rules  32  and  36-9. 

Papers  : 

Papers  should : 

Be  divided  into  pass  and  honours  papers — 
Badham  (13)  ; Barry  (18)  ; Biggs  (25)  ; 
Rev.  Hugh  Brady  (42)  ; Rev.  W.  Byrne 
•(55) ; Delany  (93)  ; Dods  (104)  ; Dooley 
•(110);  Dowling  (113);  Professor  FitzGerald 
{131)  ; Maurice  FitzGerald  (132);  Very  Rev, 
W.  Henry  (173);  Horner  (182);  Rev.  Ed. 
Irwin,  (191) ; M'Hugh  (238);  (if  inspection 
not  introduced) — Rev.  A.  Murphy  (286) ; Rev. 
J.  E.  H.  Murphy  (289);  Rev.  M.  O'Reilly 
(302) ; Sheridan  (336) ; Taylor  (351) ; Thomp- 
son (352). 

Have  alternative  questions,  and  the  mathe- 
matical subjects  be  divided  into  “ pass  ” and 
“ honours”  questions — Sheppard  (336). 

Contain  a large  number  of  questions,  the  student 
being  required  to  attempt  only  a limited 
number — C.  J.  Joly  (200) ; (in  arithmetic 
and  algebra) — Miles  (274)  ; Ternau  (351). 

In  Junior  and  Middle,  contain  a certain  number 
of  pass  questions — Bellingham  Brady  (43). 

Include  a sufficient  number  of  “ pass  ” questions 
to  enable  an  average  student  to  qualify — 
Association  of  Teachers  (8)  ; Carrigy  (62)  ; 
Dodds  (104)  ; Fogarty  (139)  ; Kennedy 
(212);  Magennis  (251)  ; Malet  (259) ; Mulhern 
(285);  O'Connor  (297);  Park  (307);  Pyper 
(316);  Taylor  (351);  Ward  (356). 


Exam  inati  on  Pape  rs — ( continued ). 

In  Senior  Grade,  be  divided  into  an  easy  and 
a difficult  part — Dick  (98). 

Contain  defined  proportions  of  easy,  somewhat 
difficult,  and  still  more  difficult  questions— 
Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Show  the  marks  attached  to  each  question— 
M'Clelland  (231);  (in  mathematical  subjects) 
— Miles  (274). 

Be  less  difficult — Barry  (18);  Bodkin  (32); 
Rev.  Hugh  Brady  (42) ; Chestnut,  (71) ; 
Miss  Day  (92) ; De  Prins  (96) ; (especially 
Preparatory) — Ffolliott  (128)  ; Fogarty  (139) ; 
Horner  (182) ; T.  G.  Houston  (183)  ; (in  Pre- 
paratory)— Hunter  { 187);  (the  percentage  for 
pass ■ and  honours  being-raised  if  necessary)— 
Ven.  C.  K.  Irwin  (191) ; (in  Middle  Grade)- 
Baxter  (20) ; John  Blair  Browne  (47) ; (in 
Preparatory) — Douglas  (111);  John  Johnston 
(196)  ; R.  M.  Jones  (202)  ; Keating  (205); 
(in  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  Middle) — Kehoe 
(207) ; (in  Senior) — M‘ Connell  (231)  ; Mac- 
Donagh (233)  ; M‘ Elderry  (235)  ; M‘ Feelers 
(237) ; Miss  A.  Maguire  (252)  ; (should  be 
shorter) — Mahony  (257)  ; (in  Preparatory) — 
Rev.  A.  Murphy  (285)  ; Wade  (356)  ; (in 
English,  arithmetic,  and  algebra  in  the  lower 
grades) — O'  Neill  (299);  (simpler) — Rice  (321); 
Rev.  James  Smyth  (338)  ; Speers  (341) ; Story 
(347)  ; Stuart  (349) ; Miss  While  (358). 

Be  less  puzzling — Bryan  (48) ; Burns  (51) ; 
Carrigy  (62)  : (better  balanced) — M orison 
(283). 

Be  shorter  and  test  the  understanding — Rev.  T. 
B.  Carroll  (65). 

Contain  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades, 
questions,  two  thirds  of  which  would  enforce 
real  thought — Bousfield  (39). 

Require  less  memory  work — Badham  (13) ; 
Biggs  (25)  ; Bryce  (49) ; Byers  (52) ; Chestnut 
(71)  ; Christian  Brothers  (71) ; Hayden  (168); 
Very  Rev.  W.  Henry  { 173);  (in  Junior) — T. 
G.  Houston  (184)  ; Nelson  (292)  ; Stuart 
(347)  ; Miss  White  (359). 

Be  carefully  revised — Byers  (52) ; Biggs  (25) ; 
Campbell  (58)  ; Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65);  Central 
Association  (67) ; Chestnut  (71)  ; Christian 
Brothers  (71) ; Dublin  Teachers  (118);  Finch 
(129)  ; Richard  FitzGerald  (135)  : Galway 
(149) ; Gray  (156) ; Very  Rev.  W.  Henry  (173); 
Holmes  (181) ; M‘ Kinney  (247);  Miss  Edith 
Russell  (321) ; Speers  (341). 

Be  set  in  sections,  each  section  to  be  examined  by 
one  examiner  throughout — Bryce  (49)  ; Byers 
(52)  ; Christian  Brothers  (71)  ; Dick,  (98); 
Ffolliott  (128) ; 12.  M.  Jones  (202) ; M‘ Elderry 
(235);  MHntosh  (243) ; M' Neill  (249;;  Rev. 
E.  Maguire  (254)  ; Sheldon  (335) ; Woodburn 
(365). 

Be  more  carefully  graded  than  at  present— 
Very  Rev.  W.  Henry  (173);  Stuart  (349). 

Papers  are  not  a test  of  the  pupils’  powers— 
Bousfield  (39). 

Papers  are,  as  a rule,  too  long — Biggs  (25) ; 
too  short,  Rev.  J.  E.  H Murphy  (289);  too 
long  in  Preparatory — Williams  (363). 

Compositions  in  different  languages  in  a grade 
should  be  marked  by  the  same  examiner — Dods 
(104). 

In  each  grade  there  should  be  a general  knowledge 
paper — Gallaher  (148);  O’Hara  (298);  Rev. 
J.  P.  Smyth  (340). 

Examiners  : 

Should  have  teaching  experience  —Association  oj 
Teachers  (8) ; Badham  ( 13) ; Ball  (15) ; Barry 
(18) ; Benson  (22) ; M.  F.  Boyle  ( 41)  ; Joseph 
Brown  (46) ; Bryan  (48) ; Byers  (52) ; Campion 
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Examiners — {continued). 

(60) ; Carrigy  (62) ; Central  Association  (67) ; 
C'erf  (68) ; Chestnut  (71) ; Miss  Day  (92) ; 
Dick  (98)  ; Dodds  (104) ; Dooley  (110)  ; 
Douglas  (111)  ; Dowling  (113)  ; Dublin 
Teachers  (118)  ; Finch  (129) ; Fogarty  (139); 
Ford  (143);  Galway  (149);  Getz  (151); 
Hackett  (160):  Haugh  (167);  V.  Rev.  IF. 
Henry  (173)  ; Hill  (177) ; Mrs.  Hogan  (180)  ; 
Hollingsworth  (180)  ; Holmes  (181)  ; Misses 
Houston  (183);  Hunter  (187);  Jellico  (192); 
Keighron  (208) ; Patrick  Kelly  (210) ; Kennedy 
(212) ; E.  D.  Lynch  (224)  ; Macbeth  (231) ; 
M 'Feelers  (237)  ; M'Hugh  (238)  ; M'Intosh 
(243)  ; McKinney  (247)  ; Macmaster  (248)  ; 
M' Neill  (249);  M'Phail  (250);  Magennis 
(251)  ; Mahony  1257 ) ; Masonic  Schools  (261) ; 
Mulliern  (285)  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy  (286)  ; 
Nelson  (292)  ; Reid  (319) ; Miss  Edith  Russell 
(321) ; Semple  (330) ; Speers  (341) ; Stuart 
(349)  ; Thompson  (352)  ; Miss  White  (358)  ; 
William  Wilkins  (362) ; Wright  (366)  ; Young 
(368). 

Should  themselves  have  gone  through  Inter- 
mediate course — Rev  T.  B.  Carroll  (65) ; 
V.  Rev.  J.  Doyle  (117). 

In  the  selection  of,  more  judgment  should  be 
shown,  as  some  of  them  are  at  present  above 
their  work — Fullerton  (145). 

Should  be  selected  with  great  care — M‘ Feelers 
(237)  ; Mackillip  (246)  ; and  should  be  per- 
sons of  well-known  literary  or  educational 
status — FitzGibbon  (137) 

Should  be  persons  actively  engaged  in  literary  or 
educational  work — Keene  (206). 

Should  hold  office  for  a longer  period  than  at 
present — Association  of  Teachers  (8) ; Miss  Day 
(92) ; (7  or  10  years) — FitzGibbon  { 137);  Very 
Rev.  IF.  Henry  (173) ; (5  years) — Mrs.  Hogan 
(180);  John  Johnston  { 196);  R.  M.  Jones( 202); 
Keene  (206)  ; Keighron  (208)  ; Kirkpatrick 
(214);  Macbeth  (231);  Macmaster  (248); 
Magennis  (251);  (for  not  less  than  3 years) 
— Masonic  Schools  (261);  Molohan  (281) ; (5 
years) — Reid  (319);  (5  to  7 years) — Wright 
(366). 

Should  not  be  appointed  for  long  periods,  but 
should  be  eligible  for  i'e-appointment  an  in- 
definite number  of  times  in  succession — J.  H. 
Stewart  (346). 

Competent,  should  be  retained — Ashmore  (6) ; 
Bar  bier  (16)  ; Biggs  (25) ; Byers  (52);  Central 
Association  (67)  ; Dick  (98) ; Dodds  (104) ; 
Gick  (153);  Henderson  (172);  Hill  (177) ; 
M'Intosh  (243) ; M‘ Kinney  (247) ; M'Phail 
(250)  ; Miss  Edith  Russell  (321)  ; Savage- 
Armstrong  (324) ; Speers  (341) ; Stuart  (349) ; 
William  Wilkins  (362). 

More  women  should  be  appointed — Badham 
(13)  ; Central  Associate  (67)  ; Miss  Day 
(92)  ; Douglas  (111)  ; Hill  (177);  M'Kinney 
(247)  ; M'Phail  (250)  ; Miss  Edith  Russell 
(321) ; Stuart  (349) ; Miss  White  (358) ; Young 
(368). 

There  should  be  for  each  subject  in  all  grades  a 
chief  examiner,  the  rest  being  assistant  ex- 
aminers— FitzGibbon  (137). 

Should  be  divided  into — (l)  chief  examiners  for 
permanent  employment  to  set  papers,  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  scale  of  marking,  and  to  re- 
examine a percentage  of  the  papers;  (2), 
assistant  examiners  to  examine  papers  under 
instructions  from  the  chief  examiners — C.  J. 
Joly  (200). 

Should  be  reduced  in  number,  assistants  engaged 
in  Intermediate  teaching  being  appointed  to 
examine  papers — Association  of  Teachers  (8) ; 
Cerf  (68) ; Dowling  (113);  Kennedy  (212). 


Examiners — ( continued ).  section  o. 

Should  be  superseded  by  a board  of  examiners 
(who  might  also  be  inspectors)  who  would  de- 
vote all  their  time  to  the  Board’s  service — 

M' Donnell  (235). 

There  should  be  a permanent  staff  of,  to  carrj- 
out  school  examinations — Dr.  Kelly  (210). 

There  should  be  one  permanent  examiner  in  each 
of  the  principal  subjects — (1)  to  see  that 
questions  were  suitable  and  properly  graded ; 

(2)  to  re-examine  the  papers  of  candidates 
whose  marks  bring  tiiem  within  5 per  cent,  of 
a prize  or  a class  ; (3)  to  receive  deputations 
from  headmasters  or  others  as  to  examinations; 

(4)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Board, 
and  (5)  to  exercise  a general  supervision  over 
all  schools — Larmor  (220). 

TWo — one  for  the  classical,  the  other  for  the 
modern  side — should  visit  each  school  and  ex- 
amine the  boys  viva  voce,  making  a report  as 
to  each  boy,  which  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  examiner  of  the  written  papers, 
and  as  to  the  management  of  the  school — Knox 
(216)- 

Board  of,  should  be  appointed  to  review  the 
papers,  and  to  prevent  fluctuation  in  the  stan- 
dard of  difficulty — Association  of  Teachers 
(8) ; Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65) ; Dublin  Teachers 
(118);  William  Wilkins  (362). 

The  work  of  one  should  be  checked  or  revised  by 
another — Very  Rev.  IF.  Henry  { 173). 

When  possible,  two  should  be  responsible  for 
every  question — Masonic  Schools  (261). 

There  should  be  at  least  two  in  each  subject — 

Gick  (153) ; and  at  least  one-half  in  each 
subject  should  have  examined  in  the  previous 
year — Dublin  Teachers  (118). 

Should  not  in  any  subject  be  all  new  to  the  work 
— Barry  (18) ; Dooley  (110) ; not  half  should 
be  new  to  the  work — William  Wilkins  (362). 

Should  be  appointed  for  oral  examination  in 
modern  languages — Haugh  (167). 

Should  conduct  in  school  centres  of  not  less  than 
thirty,  oral  examinations  in  languages  and 
mathematics — Colclough  (80). 

Should  be  kept  within  the  prescribed  limits — 

Byers  (52). 

Should  pay  more  attention  to  questions  involving 
principles — Ven.  C.  K.  Irwin  (191). 

Should  find  out  what  the  student  knows,  not  what 
he  does  not  know — Guilgault  (158). 

Should  have  strict  instructions  to  discourage 
cram,  and  to  test  the  depth  and  breadth  of  a 
child’s  general  knowledge — Rev.  J.  P.  Smyth 
(340). 

Children  of,  should  not  be  excluded  from  their 
father’s  subject  in  a different  grade  to  that 
which  he  examines — M'Elderry  (235). 

Exhibitions  and  Prizes  : 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be  given  only 
when  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  money 
will  be  used  for  the  students’  permanent 
advantage-  -Masonic  Schools  (261). 

All  scholarships  and  exhibitions  should  be 
attached  to  institutions,  and  when  attached 
to  university  colleges  should  be  at  least  £60  a 
year — Macan  (228) ; should  entitle  students 
to  free  education  in  schools  and  universities — 

Malet  (259) ; should  be  tenable  in  recognised 
schools — Martin  (260). 

Scholarships  should  be  given  in  special  subjects 
to  enable  the  holders  to  pursue  a further  course 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  or  other 
institutions  at  home  or  abroad — Macbeth  (231). 

In  Senior  Grade,  the  best  students  should  be 
given  a three  years’  course  with  residence  at  a 
university — Bousfield  (39). 
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Section  g.  Exhibitions  and  Prizes—  (continued). 

Exhibitions,  if  retained,  should  take  the  form  of 
educational  advantages  instead  of  money — Rev. 
A.  Murphy  (286). 

In  Senior  Grade,  £50  prizes  should  take  the 
foi-m  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  &c.,  tenable 
at  universities  or  professional  schools,  or  for 
candidates  for  a diploma  in  teaching.  In  a 
special  commercial  examination,  £50  prizes 
should  be  given  in  the  form  of  travelling 
scholarships — Molohan  (281). 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  should  not  be  given  in 
the  earlier  grades  to  students  who  do  not  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  the  higher  grades,  and 
the  money  thus  saved  should  go  to  the  aid  of 
technical  mechanical  schools — O'Hara  (298). 

Exhibitions  should  to  some  extent,  be  tenable  in 
the  schools  as  scholarships,  and  a special  prize 
should  be  given  for  the  first  place  in  any  sub- 
ject which  is  a member  of  a group,  for  which 
a gold  medal  is  given — Keighron  (208). 

Exhibitions  should  be  superseded  by  school 
scholarships  to  pupils  of  limited  means  pass- 
ing a qualifying  examination,  and  satisfying 
inspectors  and  examiners  as  to  their  progress 
from  year  to  year.  Medals,  books,  &c.,  might 
also  be  awarded  in  each  assisted  school — T.  G. 
Houston  (184). 

Exhibitions  which  should  be  given  on  the  results 
of  inspection,  should  go  to  the  school,  the  re- 
ward to  the  pupil  being  a free  education  for 
the  year — Hackett  (160). 

Exhibitions,  medals,  and  money  prizes  should  be 
abolished,  and  book  prizes  of  smaller  number 
and  greater  value  retained.  For  Senior 
Grade,  scholarships  or  burses  in  universities 
or  colleges  at  home  or  abroad,  and  for  other 
grades  scholarships  in  boarding  schools  or 
colleges  or  Civil  Service  academies  should  be 
instituted — Hickey  (174). 

In  Senior-,  the  £50  prizes  should  be  tenable  for 
two  or  three  years  in  a university  or  other- 
wise — Bellingham  Brady  (43) ; Cole  (82) ; 
Donovan  (1 08). 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  should  enable gifted  boys  to 
pursue  commercial  and  agricultural  studies 
further — Bar  bier  (16). 

Exhibitions  and  money  prizes  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  students,  but  to  such  school,  teacher, 
or  educational  institution  as  the  parents  and 
the  Board  might  approve  of — Whitty  (361). 

Instead  of  money  being  paid  to  students,  facili- 
ties should  be  given  for  further  study,  and 
additional  inducements  should  be  given  in 
Senior  Grade — J.  H.  Stewart  (346). 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  are  unnecessarily  high. 
Part  of  the  money  should  provide  substantial 
prizes  for  teachers,  and  pay  all  or  a portion  of 
the  college  fees  of  prize  pupils — Miisgrave 
(290). 

In  Senior  Grade,  scholarships  value  from  £20 
to  £70  per  year,  and  tenable  for  four  years  in 
English  or  Irish  universities  should  be 
offered— Stanley  (344). 

Should  be  abolished  in  favour  of  (1)  a definite 
number  of  exhibitions  to  enable  promising  boys 
to  obtain  free  places  : (2),  equal  encouragement 
for  all  kinds  of  secondary  education ; and  (3) 
leaving  diplomas.  This  reform  should  be  in- 
introduced  gradually,  the  first  steps  being  (1) 
to  reduce  the  prizes  in  number  and  value ; (2) 
to  give  them  on  condition  that  the  students 
should  coutinue  their  studies  in  an  approved 
school : (3)  a definite  number  being  offered  in 
each  grade ; and  (4)  candidates  for  exhibitions 
who  have  previously  sent  in  their  names, 
being  examined  in  special  papers  — Molloy 
(275). 

Money  prizes  should  be  paid  only  for  furthering 
the  students’  education  — Kinkead  (214)  ; 


Exhibitions  and  Prizes — ( continued ). 

and  the  most  obvious  form,  therefore,  would 
be  the  payment  of  the  children’s  school  fees. 
— Mahaffy  (255). 

Exhibitions  should  be  paid  for  furthering  the 
students’  education — Alexander  (3) ; Badham 
(13);  Barlow  (17);  Biggs  (25) ; Brenan  (44) ; 
Stephen  Brown  (46)  ; Burke  (50)  ; Control 
Association  (67);  Cole  (82);  Dilivortli  (101)  ; 
Dowling  (113)  ; Dublin  Teachers  (118)  ; 
Garnett  (150);  (except  on  leaving  school  for 
employment) — Grubb  (157)  ; Heaney  (172)  ; 
(or  given  in  results  fees) — Very  Rev.  W.  Henry 
(173);  McClelland  (231);  Magennis  (251 ; - 
Preston  (314) ; Reid  (319) ; Miss  Edith  Russell 
(321);  Story  (347);  Towell  (354;;  Ward 
(356) ; William  Wilkins  (362). 

In  Senior  Grade  the  first  ten  or  more  should  in 
addition  to  prizes  be  given  a free  university 
course — M.  F.  Boyle  (4 1 ). 

Winners  of  £50  Senior  Grade  prizes  should  be 
required  to  pursue  a course  of  study  for 
another  year  in  a recognised  school  or  college 
— Bain  (14). 

Exhibitions  in  Preparatory  should  be  tenable  for 
two  years,  and  conditional  on  the  student 
remaining  at  school — Christian  Brothers  (71); 
Farrelly  (121);  Foley  (141);  Fullam  (144). 

Exhibitions  and  money  prizes  should  not  be  paid 
to  students  themselves — Finch  (129)  ; (but 
in  school  and  college  fees) — Harvey  (166) ; (but 
to  their  parents  or  guardians) — Lewis  (223). 

Exhibitions,  the  payment  of  instalments  of, 
should  depend  on  a favourable  report  of 
inspectors  or  others — Gray  (156). 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be  abolished, 
amounts  based  (1)  on  the  examination  of 
students  sent  up  by  the  school,  and  (2)  clas- 
sification of  the  schools  by  inspectors,  being 
given  as  exhibitions  («)  at  the  schools,  or  ( b ) at 
institutions  of  higher  rank- — Thomas  Johnson 
(193). 

A student  entitled  to  an  exhibition  should  have 
the  option  of  accepting  a scholarship  in  a 
school  of  his  own  selection,  in  which  they 
would  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examined 
— C.  J.  Joly  (200). 

Exhibitions  tenable  for  more  than  one  year 
should  be  in  approved  schools  — Magennis 
(251). 

Exhibitions  in  Senior  Grade,  which  should  be 
increased  in  number,  should  go,  half  to  the 
pupil,  and  half  to  the  school — Hackett  (160). 

Exhibitions  and  £50  prizes  should  be  largely 
reduced  in  number,  or  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  devoted  solely  to  furthering  the 
education  of  the  winners — McClelland  (231). 

Exhibitions  or  scholarships  should  be  applied 
only  for  the  benefit  of  boys  of  limited  means 
— Baxter  (20). 

Scholarships,  not  exhibitions,  should  be  given — 
HiH'O-Vl). 

Local  scholarships  should  be  established—  Clancy 
(76). 

Money  prizes  should  be  reduced  by  half  and  school 
exhibitions  established  instead — Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald (132). 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be  abolished,  a 
certain  sum  being  allocated  to  each  school  to 
found  free  places — England  (120). 

Exhibitions  should  be  abolished  or  reduced,  to 
£5,  £10,  and  £15  in  Preparatory,  Junior,  and 
Middle  respectively,  the  amount  saved  being 
expended  on  school  premises,  equipment,  and 
staff — Ashmore  (6). 

Exhibitions,  the  number  of,  should  be  reduced, 
and  they  should  be  payable  in  their  entirety 
only  at  the  end  of  three  years — Laffan  (218). 
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Exhibitions  and  Prizes — ( continued ). 

- The  value  of  exhibitions  should  be  reduced — 
Very  Rev.  IF.  Henry  (173) ; Rev.  Edward 
.....  Irwin  (191);  and  their  number  increased — 
Ball  (15)  ; Central  Association  (67)  ; Dill 
(99)  ; Holmes  (181) ; J.  P.  Johnston  (199)  ; 
Keogh  (214)  ; (in  Preparatory) — M‘Connell 
(232) ; Martin  (260);  Kelson  (292);  (in  Middle 
and  Senior) — Shekleion  (334). 

Exhibitions,  money,  and  book  prizes,  too  much 
money  is  expended  on  ; the  medals  should  be 
.increased — K.  D.  Murphy  (289). 

Exhibitions  should  be  abolished  and  money 
prizes  for  the  highest  places  in  each  subject 
substituted — Macmaster  (248). 

Exhibitions,  a proportion  of,  should  be  reduced 
in  value,  and  the  money  thus  saved  should  be 
given  in  small  prizes  and  medals  — Dodds 
(104). 

Money  prizes  and  exhibitions  should  be  reduced 
in  number  and  medals  substituted,  and  a prize 
in  books  should  accompany  every  other  prize 
— Clancy  (76). 

"Value  of  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  by  half, 
and  the  saving  divided  into  prizes  of  £5,  £3, 
and  £2  in  Junior  and  Preparatory;  £8,  £5, 
and  £2  in  Middle;  and  £12,  £7,  £4,  and  £2 
in  Senior  Grade — Rev.  T.  B.  Ca/rroll  (65). 

Exhibitions,  the  value  of,  should  be  reduced,  and 
in  Senior  Grade,  valuable  prizes  should  be 
given  for  groups  of  subjects — Dick  (98). 

Exhibitions  should  not  exceed  in  Junior  £10, 
in  Middle  £15,  in  Senior  £30 — Association  of 
Teachers  (8);  Preparatory  £10,  Junior  £15, 
Middle  £25,  and  Senior  £40 — Blake  (31)  ; 
£10,  £15,  £25  and  £35 — Dooley  (110); 
£15  Preparatory,  £25  Middle,  and  £30  Senior 
>— Hunter  (187)  ; £15  Preparatory,  Senior 
£40 — Kennedy  (212);  Preparatory  £10, 
Junior  £10  (for  3 yeai's),  Middle  £15  (for  2 
years),  and  Senior,  the  number  being  in- 
creased, ’£25  — Mackillip  (246)  ; Prepara- 
tory £10  (for  2 years),  Magennis  (251)  ; 
Preparatoiy  £15,  Middle  £25,  Senior  £30 — 
Speers  (341);  Junior  £10  (1  year),  Middle 
£20  (1  year),  Senior  £30  (1  year) — Ward 
(356)  ; Junior  and  Preparatory  £10,  Middle 
£15,  Senior  £25 — Wright  (366). 

Should  be — in  Preparatory  £10  and  £5  prizes  ; 
in  Junior  exhibitions  of  £20  and  £15,  money 
prizes  of  £10  and  £5,  and  book  prizes  of  £3, 
£2,  and  £1  ; in  Middle,  exhibitions  of  £30, 
£25,  and  £20,  and  prizes  of  £10  ; and  in 
Senior,  exhibitions  of  £50,  £40,  and  £30,  and 
prizes  of  £15 ; the  book  prizes  in  Middle  and 
Senior  remaining  as  at  present — M‘Elderry 
(235). 

Exhibitions  should  be  of  two  classes  in  each 
grade,  their  value  in  Preparatory  and  J uuior 
Grades  being  £15  and  £10  each,  in  Middle 
£25  and  £20,  and  in  Senior  .£40  and  £30 
— Barry  (18). 

Exhibitions  should  be  divided  into  three  classes 
in  each  grade — Rev.  James  Smyth  (338). 

Exhibitions  should  be  divided  into  classes  in  each 
grade — John  Johnston  (196). 

To  pupils  who  do  not  obtain  exhibitions,  the 
following  prizes  should  be  given : — Senior 
£10,  Middle  £6,  and  Junior  £3 — Rev.  E. 
Maguire  (254). 

The  £50  prizes — Senior  Grade  being  abolished — 
should  be  given  to  Middle,  the  Middle 
exhibitions  to  Junior,  and  the  Junior  exhibi- 
tions should  be  discontinued — Dean  Byrne 
(53). 

The  money  available  for  prizes  and  exhibitions 
should  be  divided  equally  among  all  who  reach 
the  honours  standard,  and  if  desirable  a few 
special  prizes  might  be  competed  for  by  pupils 
of  exceptional  ability — Rev.  IF  Byrne  (55). 


Exhibitions  and  Prizes — ( continued ). 

Exhibitions — the  number  of,  should  depend  on 
the  number  of  students  reaching  a high 
standard  of  merit,  the  proportion  given,  how- 
ever, being  larger  in  the  Senior  than  the 
Middle,  and  larger  in  the  Middle  than  the 
J unior,  and  a single  reward  should  be  given 
for  every  year’s  successful  work — Masonic 
Schools  (261). 

Exhibitions  should  be  given  in  the  following 
proportions: — In  the  Junior,  1 to  15  passes, 
Middle  and  Senior,  l to  8 — Association  of 
Teachers  (8) ; 1 to  10,  1 to  10,  1 to  7,  and 
1 to  5 — Dooley  (HO);  1 to  20,  1 to  10,  1 to 
8,  and  1 to  7 — Foley  (.141) ; Middle,  1 to  7, 
Senior,  1 to  5 — Barry  (18) ; Very  Rev.  J. 
Doyle  (117) ; Fogarty  (139)  M'Hugh  (238) ; 
Middle,  1 to  8,  Senior,  1 to  6 — Blake  ( 31); 
Preparatory  and  Junior,  1 to  20 — Trager  (354); 
Junior,  1 to  20,  Middle  and  Senior,  1 to  8 — 
Ward  (356) ; Senior,  1 to  10,  Middle,  1 to  7 
— Rev.  Hugh  Brady  (42)  ; 1 in  5 or  7 — 
Donovan  (108) ; Junior,  1 to  20,  Middle,  1 to 
15,  Senior,  1 to  10 — Dowling  (113);  1 to  10, 
1 to  10,  1 to  7,  and  1 to  7 — Fuilam  (144) ; 
Middle,  1 to  5,  Senior,  1 to  7 — Kelioe  (207) ; 
1 to  15,  1 to  12, 1 to  10,  and  1 to  7 — Kennedy 
(212)  ; every  grade,  1 to  30  (medals  being 
given  in  similar  proportion) — Clancy  (76) ; 
Scott  (326). 

In  Middle  and  Senior,  the  proportion  should  be 
greater  than  in  Junior  Grade — Dill  (99) ; is 
insufficient^ — Dublin  Teachers  (118) ; Keighron 
(208) ; should  be  more  than  1 in  10 — Midhern 
(285). 

The  proportion  of  1 in  10  is  too  large  in  the  lower 
grades  and  too  small  in  the  Senior — Park 
(307). 

Exhibitions  should  not  be  affected  by  non-inter- 
mediate exhibitions — Aldhouse  (2) ; Belling- 
ham Brady  (43) ; Laffan  (218);  Macan  (228). 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  should,  to  attract  students, 
be  increased  in  number  in  the  higher  grades — 
Barry  (18) ; E.  J.  Connolly  (86) ; Devitt  (97). 

Should  not  be  restricted  by  the  number  of  passes 
—Malet  (259). 

Exhibitions  should  not  be  tenable  for  more  than 
a year — Association  of  Teachers  (8) ; Kennedy 
(212)  ; Morison  (283)  ; Orr  (304)  ; Pyper 
(316). 

If  Junior  Grade  exhibitions  not  abolished,  they 
should  be  held  for  four  years — O’Connor 
(297). 

Junior  and  Middle  Grade  exhibitions  should  not 
be  tenable  for  so  long  as  at  present — Dudley 
White  (359). 

In  Senior  Grade,  prizes  should  be  tenable  for  two 
years — Park  (307). 

Preparatory  Grade  exhibitions  should  be  tenable 
for  more  than  one  year — Williams  (363). 

Exhibitions  and  large  money  prizes  should  be 
abolished — Colclough  (80)  ; Crowley  (91) ; 
Richards  (321). 

Reduced  in  value — Gray  (156);  MKinney  (247) ; 
(pne  half) — E.  D.  Lynch  (224)  ; (one  half) — 
Sheridan  (336) ; Scott  (326) ; Miss  Day  (92)  - 
Story  (347);  (if  not  wholly  abolished) — Shep- 
pard (336). 

Reduced  in  value  and  number — A.  C.  Dixon 
(102). 

Reduced  in  number — Galway  (149). 

Money  prizes  should  be  reduced — Orr  (304)  ; 
(and  many  abolished) — Barrett  (17). 

Money  prizes  should  be  abolished — Aldhouse 
(2) ; Brenan  (44) ; Burke  (50). 

Money  prizes  should  be  abolished  except  for 
composition — Rev.  A.  Murphy  (285). 

The  reduction  in  exhibitions  and  prizes,  con- 
sequent on  increased  payments  to  secure  good 
2 (72 
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Section  g Exhibitions  and  Prizes — ( continued ). 

teachers,  would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  education — 
FitzPatrick  (138). 

Commercial  prizes  should  be  reduced  to  £10 — 
Biggs  (25) ; should  be  as  valuable  as  those 
offered  to  other  branches — Ricci  (320). 

Exhibitions,  a limited  number  of,  should  be 
given  in  the  commercial  course  of  each  grade — 
Higgins  (176). 

Exhibitions  should  be  given  in  commei'cial  as 
well  as  in  ordinary  course — E.  J.  Connolly 
(86) ; Dowling  (113). 

Exhibitions  should  be  given  only  to  those  who 
require  State  aid  in-order  to  carry  out  then- 
education — Miss  A.  Maguire  (252) ; O’Connor 
(297). 

Exhibitions,  the  number  of  which  is  inordi- 
nately large,  should  be  given  only  on  the 
parent  or  student  making  a declaration  of 
poverty—  Graves  (155). 

Prizes  should  be  given  to  over-age  students  as  an 
incentive  to  study — Kehoe  (207). 

Exhibitions  should  be  given  only  to  a certain 
number  of  brilliant  students,  smaller  sums, 
graduated,  according  to  merit,  being  given  to 
the  rest — Carrigy  (62). 

For  exhibitions  a standard  should  be  fixed  each 
year  for  each  grade,  either  by  a minimum  per- 
centage of  total  marks  or  an  absolute  number 
— N.  D.  Murphy  (289). 

Exhibitions  and  higher  honours  should  be 
awarded  only  to  those  who  greatly  excel — 
Rev.  J.  P.  Smyth  (340). 

Exhibitions  and  prizes,  the  award  of,  should  be 
contingent  on  the  satisfactory  result  of  prac- 
tical tests  in  foreign  languages,  experimental 
science,  and  drawing — H.  Pantry  White  (360). 

Should  be  given  on  the  results  of  a school,  not  a 
general,  examination — H.  G.  Johnston  { 195); 
and  reports  of  inspectors — John  Joly  (201). 

Certificates  should  be  given  on  the  school  ex- 
aminations, and  a certain  number  should  be 
recommended  for  a further  examination  for 
exhibitions  and  prizes — Dr.  Kelly  (210). 

Exhibitions  should  be  given  only  on  written 
examination — Byers  (52). 

A special  prize  should  be  given  for  the  highest 
marks  in  each  subject  in  every  grade  — 
Badham  (13)  ; Bryan  (48);  Central  Associa- 
tion (67) ; Miss  Day  (92)  ; Dill  (99) ; Douglas 
(111);  Galway  (149) ; Harvey  (166);  Hayden 
(168);  Holmes  (181);  Horner  (182)  ; Hunter 
(187);  Mackillip  (246);  M‘ Kinney  (247); 
Kelson  (292) ; Pinkerton  (309) ; Miss  Edith 
Russell  (321) ; Story  (347) ; Toioell  (354) ; for 
the  maximum  in  any  subject — Osbaldeston, 
(306). 

Money  prizes  should  be  given  for  highest  marks 
in  (a)  mathematics,  (b)  any  science  subject, 
(c)  drawing — Christian  Brothers  (71). 

A special  prize  should  be  given  for  reading  in 
the  various  languages — Barry  (18). 

Money  prizes  should  be  given  for  highest  marks 
in  the  several  mathematical  and  scientific 
subjects  — Biggs  (25). 

Amongst  the  subjects  receiving  special  distinc- 
tion should  be  mathematical  and  scientific 
subjects,  drawing,  shorthand,  and  the  com- 
mercial course — Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Special  prizes  and  more  marks  should  be  given 
for  practical  subjects — Strassburg  (348). 

Prizes  should  be  given  for  special  excellence  in 
certain  subjects  to  pupils  who'  pass  generally — 
Shekleton  (334). 

No  boy  should  receive  a prize  who  has  not  got 
honours  in  one  modern  language — Campion 
(60). 


Exhibitions  and  Prizes—  ( continued ). 

For  composition,  prizes  should  be  given  to  all 
who  exceed  a certain  percentage — Conlin 
(84). 

Prizes  in  drawing  should  depend  partly  on  in- 
spection— Maurice  FitzGerald  (132). 

Awards  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  the  same,  or 
smaller  for  girls  in  proportion  to  the  marks 
obtained — Clancy  (76). 

The  distinction  between  boys  and  girls  in  the 
award  of,  should  extend  to  commercial  prizes — 
Association  of  Teachers  (8). 

There  should  be  no  distinction  between  boys  and 
girls  in  the  award  of — Ashmore  (6). 

Exhibitions  should  be  reduced  in  value  in  Pre- 
paratory— Rev.  II.  Boyle  (41). 

Preparatory  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  to  £15 
— Clancy  (76);  to  £10 — Fogarty  (139);  Foley 
(141);  Fmzer  (143). 

Exhibitions  in  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  re- 
duced to  £15,  the  amount  saved  being  given 
for  excellence  in  unseen  translation  and  com- 
position. The  value  of  prizes  should  be 
greatest  in  Senior  and  lowest  in  Preparatory 
— Rev.  II.  O’Reilly  (299). 

Preparatory  £20  exhibitions  should  be  reduced 
in  number  and  some  £10  exhibitions  given — 
Campion  (60). 

Exhibitions  in  Preparatory  should  vary  from 
£10  downwards,  according  to  marks,  and  in 
all  grades  this  principle  should  apply — Pinker- 
ton (309). 

In  Preparatory  exhibitions  should  be  doubled  in 
number  and  reduced  to  £10 — M'Keill  (249) ; 
should  be  abolished — Rev.  A.  Murphy  (286) ; 
William  Wilkins  (362) ; McClelland  (23 1). 

Exhibitions  should  be  abolished  in  Preparatory 
Grade,  if  inspection  resorted  to  for  boys  under 
14 — Shaw  (331). 

In  Preparatory,  there  should  be  no  exhibitions 
— M'Phail  (250) ; and  only  a few  prizes  and 
medals — Dowling  (113). 

In  Preparatory  there  should  be  prizes  between 
£20  and  £1  -Douglas  (111). 

More  prizes  should  be  given,  especially  in  Pre- 
paratory Grade — Keating  (205). 

Prizes  should  be  in  Preparatory  Grade  £2,  and 
in  each  of  the  other,  grades  £4,  £3  and  £2  for 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class — Barry  (18). 

In  Preparatory,  £1  prizes  are  too  small — Hunter 

(187). 

In  Junior  and  Preparatory,  exhibitions  should  be 
fewer  and  of  less  value,  and  prizes  should  be 
more  numerous — Miss  Boyle  (41). 

Exhibitions,  especially  in  Preparatory  and  Junior 
Grades,  should  be  reduced  in  number  by  50 
per  cent.,  but  the  prizes  for  special  subjects 
should  be  increased-—  Trdger  (354). 

Exhibitions  should  be,  in  Preparatory  Grades 
abolished,  and  in  Junior  reduced  in  number — 
Donovan  (108). 

Exhibitions,  the  number  of,  should  be  reduced  in 
Preparatory,  Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  and 
money  prizes  should,  as  a rule,  be  given  towards 
the  students’  further  education — Sheehan  (333). 

Exhibitions  in  Preparatory,  Junior  and  Middle 
should  be  abolished  and  book  prizes  substituted 
—Stephen  Brown  (46). 

In  Preparatory,  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  a 
limited  number  of  £10  prizes  should  be  given 
to  those  who  fail  to  get  exhibitions- — Higgins 
(176). 

In  Junior  and  Middle  there  should  be  prizes  be- 
tween the  exhibitions  and  £3  book  prizes — 
Fogarty  (139). 

£10  prizes  should,  if  funds  permitted,  be  given  in 
Junior  and  Middle  as  well  as  in  Senior  Grades, 
but  a Senior  pupil  failing  to  retain  an  exhi- 
bition, should  not  get  a £10  prize — Shaw 
(331). 
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Exhibitions  and  Prizes — ( continued ). 


Exhibitions  in  Junior  Grade  should  be  reduced  in 
number,  and,  except  first  ten  or  so,  in  value ; 
in  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades  the  large 
exhibitions  should  be  few — Biggs  (25). 

Exhibitions  and  money  prizes  in  Middle  and 
Senior  should  be  reduced  in  value — Douglas 
(111). 

Senior  £50  prizes  should  be  reduced  in  value — 
Richard  FitzGerald  (135). 

Senior  prizes  should  be  reduced  to  £40 — 
Farrelly  (121)  ; Fogarty  (139)  ; and  a certain 
number  of  £10  prizes  given — Bryan  (48) ; 
should  be  reduced  to  £40,  and  paid  only  for 
the  pupils’  education — Dodds  (104);  should 
be  reduced  to  £40,  and  better  prizes  given  to 
those  who  fail  to  reach  the  first  rank — M'Intosh 
(243). 

In  Senior  Grade  the  number  of  £10  prizes  and 
book  prizes  should  be  increased — MlClelland 
(231). 

The  Senior  £10  prizes  should  be  withdrawn — 
Association  of  Teachers  (8). 

Exhibitions,  the  value  of,  should  be  reduced  in 
the  three  higher  grades,  and  the  number  of,  in 
Senior  should  be  increased — R.  M.  Jones 
(202). 

Retaining  exhibitions,  conditions  of.  should  be 
less  stringent — Misses  Bryan  (48) ; Douglas 
(111);  Keating  (205) ; Thompson  (352). 

Exhibitions,  rule  as  to  retention  of,  should  be 
made  clearer  or  abolished — Higgins  (176)  ; 
should  be  modified — Holmes  (181). 

Exhibitions  should  be  retainable  in  a higher 
grade  after  two  or  more  years,  provided  the 
student  is  within  the  age  limit — Beare  (22); 
(after  one  year) — Dublin  Teachers  (118) ; 
MlHugh  (238)  ; and  though  he  may  have 
failed  to  retain  it  on  a first  effort — MIntosh 
— (243) ; Mulhern  (285)  ; (after  one  year) — 
Sheldon  (335). 

An  exhibition,  though  lost  on  first  examination, 
should  be  retained  when  a girl  reaches  the  re- 
tention marks — Horner  (182). 

In  Middle  and  Senior,  40  per  cent,  of  gross  marks, 
should  retain  an  exhibition — Sister  M.  E. 
Russell  (323). 

To  retain  an  exhibition  in  Middle  or  Senior  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  pass  the  grade  generally, 
and  if  he  fail  in  the  M iddle,  a student  should 
be  allowed  to  resume  his  exhibition  in  the 
Senior  provided  he  reaches  the  standard — 
M‘Hugh  (238). 

Exhibitions,  a sufficient  number  of,  should  be 
given  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  and 
the  rule  as  to  retaining  exhibitions  should  be 
discontinued—  Delany  (93). 

A Junior  Grade  exhibitioner  who  fails  in  the 
Middle  Grade  should  be  entitled  to  resume  his 
exhibition  on  passing  the  Senior  Grade — Speers 
(341). 

Two  years  being  allowed  in  the  Middle  Grade,  a 
Junior  Grade  exhibitioner  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  his  exhibition  in  the  second  year— 


Bain  (14). 

Retaining  exhibitions,  marks  for,  should  be  1,200 
—Barry  (18)  ; Dooley  (110)  ; Kehoe  (207)  ; 
MacKenzie  (244) ; Mahony  (257)  ; Rev.  James 
Smyth  (338) ; in  Senior—  Fullam  (144). 

In  Junior,  1,400  ; Middle,  1,200  ; Senior,  1,000 
— Christian  Brothers  (71)  ; Senior,  1,000 
— M‘Elderry  (235);  reduced— Homer  (182) ; 
not  less  than  half  the  maximum — Campion 


A student  who  on  the  first  trial  only  retains  an 
exhibition,  but  who  on  second  trial  wins  a new 
exhibition,  should  receive  for  the  new  one  only 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  retained  ex- 


Exhibitions  and  Prizes — ( continued ).  Section  c. 

hibition — Osbaldeston  (306)  ; the  additional 
outlay  being  met  by  reducing  the  Senior  Grade 
prizes  to  £40 — Very  Rev.  J.  Doyle  (117). 

A second  exhibition  should  not  be  allowed  in  the 
same  grade,  but  results  fees  and  prizes  should 
be  given  for  each  examination — Masonic 
Schools  (261). 

An  exhibitioner  should  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  again  in  same  grade— Rev.  M.  O’ Reilly 
(302);  but  if  he  gain  a second  exhibition  it 
should  be  reduced  in  value  by  half — Richard 
FitzGerald  (135). 

A boy  in  his  second  year  should  be  eligible  for  a 
new  exhibition  and  results  fees  should  be  paid 
for  him — Fullerton  (145). 

Junior  and  Middle  Grade  exhibitioners,  if  of  the 
prescribed  age,  should  be  eligible  to  compete  a 
second  time  for  exhibitions  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding grade — Molohan  (281). 

Book  prizes  should  be  increased  in  number — 

Beare  (22) ; Colclough  (80) ; Dill  (99) ; Rev. 

H.  O'Reilly  (299) ; Osbaldeston  ( 306);  should 
be  doubled  in  value — Dooley  (110);  are  of 
doubtful  utility — Knox  (216). 

Necessary  books  of  reference  should  be  part  of 
the  prizes — Maliaffy  (255). 

Book  prizes  should  be : £3  in  Senior,  £2  in 
Middle,  and  £1  in  Junior — Brenan  (44). 

A choice  of  useful  prizes,  in  addition  to  books, 
should  be  allowed — Aldhouse  (2). 

Minor  book  prizes  should  be  given  for  the  oral 
examinations — Rev.  Bro.  J.  P.  Lynch  (226). 

Minor  money  prizes  should  be  superseded  by  book 
prizes — Molohan  (281). 

Mmor  prizes  equal  to  one-fourth  the  value  of  the 
exhibitions  should  be  given  in  each  grade  in 
addition  to  the  present  money  prizes — Speers 
(341).  . 

Minor  prizes  should  be  reduced  in  number — 

Barbier  (16). 

The  awards  of  medals  and  minor  prizes  should  be 
extended — Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Certificates,  well  framed,  would  be  a good  form 
of  minor  prize — Maurice  FitzGerald  (132) 

Prizes  should  consist  of  certificates  and  books, 
and  occasionally  of  exhibitions ; direct  pay- 
ments never  to  be  made  to  students — Plunkett 
(310). 

Certificates  should  be  given  for  good  answering 
in  four  subjects,  without  reference  to  groups, 
and  credit  given  when  a student  takes  honours 
in  English  and  mathematics,  but  fails  in 
languages,  or  vice  versa — MacDonagh  (233). 

In  the  commercial  course,  book  prizes  or  medals 
might  be  given — Hill  (177). 


F. 

French. — See  Languages,  Modern. 


Geography  : 

In  the  1898  examination,  names  of  places  were 
asked  which  could  not  be  found  in  any 
ordinary  text  book — Ball  (15). 

Should  be  a special  subject — Galway  (149)  ; 
for  both  boys  and  girls — Scharff  (326). 

Geology  : 

Should  be  included  in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
— Anderson  (5). 

Should  be  a separate  and  compulsory  subject — 
Strassburg  (348). 

German. — See  Languages,  Modern. 
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section  0.  Grades  : 

Should  consist  only  of  J unior  and  Senior — Aid- 
house  (2). 

Pour  are  too  many — Barrett  (17). 

A commercial,  for  boys  under  17  should  be  in- 
troduced— Dick  (98). 

Should  consist  of  two  only,  each  having  a pass  and 
honour  part  for  examination  in  different  years 
— Professor  FitzGerald  (131). 

Should  he  reduced  to  two,  viz. — Preparatory  or 
J unior,  and  Middle  or  Senior,  with  a leaving 
examination  for  the  latter — Hartley  (165). 

There  should  be  only  Preparatory  and  Junior, 
simplified  and  more  pi'actical,  and  admitting 
students  up  to  18 — Burke  (50). 

Should  be — Junior  12  to  14,  Middle  14  to  16, 
and  Senior  16  to  17 - -Campion  (60). 

There  should  be  six,  for  pupils  from  12  to  18, 
one  year  only  being  allowed  to  each  grade — 
Hackett  (160). 

The  four  should  be  retained,  with  power  to  prer 
sent  in  five  consecutive  years  so  as  to  give  an 

. opportunity  of  taking  one  grade  twice — 
Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Should  be — Preparatory  12  to  14,  Junior  14  to 
16,  and  Senior  16  to  18  years — Pyper  (316). 

Preparatory : 

The  examination  should  be  merely  qualifying,  no 
marks  or  prizes  being  given—  Association  of 
'1'eachers  (8)  ; Barlow  (17)  ; Bernard  (23)  ; 
Biggs  (25) ; Bellingham  Brady  (43)  ; Cerf 
(68)  ; Dilworth  (101)  ; Malet  (259)  ; if  not 
abolished  — Delany  (93)  ; Dublin  Teachers 
(118) ; Getz  (151)  ; Leathern  (221)  ; Rutherford 
(324);  Story  '(347). 

Should  be  simplified — Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65). 

Should  be  abolished  — Badham  (13)  ; Baxter 
(20) ; Benson  (22) ; Bourke  (39);  John  Blair 
Browne  (47)  ; Bryce  (49)  ; Rev.  IF.  Byrne 
r-  ^(55) ; Campbell  (58);  Garrigy  (62);  Central 
; Association  (67)  ; (or  radically  modified) — 

: Devitl  (97) ; Donnan,  ( 105);  Gall  alter  (148)  ; 

1 Galway  (149);  Garvey  (151);  Hough  (167) ; 

P.  Hayden  (168);  Hill  (177);  Misses  Houston 

(183) ; T.  G.  Houston  (183)  ; M'Intosh  (243) ; 
llev.  E.  Maguire  (254) ; Rev.  A.  Murphy 
■ (286) ; N.  D.  Murphy  (289)  ; (or  the  questions 
>-  easier) — Nelson  (292) ; Park  (307)  ; Plunkett 

(310)  ; Miss  Edith  Russell  (321)  ; Sheldon 
(335)  ; Sheridan  (337)  ; Towell  (354)  ; (or 
, simplified) — Wade  (356) ; Ward  (356) ; Miss 
White  (358). 

"Should  be  continued  as  at  present — Shekleton 
(334). 

Examination  in,  should  be  discontinued — Gray 
(156). 

Is  doubtful  of  the  advantage  of,  the  exhibitioners 
being  too  young  for  competition — C.  F.  Doyle 
(H6) 

Should  be  modified  by  raising  the  age  limit, 
diminishing  the  number  and  value  of  prizes, 
and  re-adjusting  the  courses  and  marks — Very 
Rev.  W.  Henry  (173). 

Should  be  abolished  unless  candidates  limited  to 
a maximum  of  five  subjects,  aud  the  marks 
reduced  to  5,000 — Mrs  Hogan  (180). 

If  retained,  the  examination  should  be  merely 
qualifying,  and  the  prizes  should  be  reduced 
by  half — R.  M.  Jones  (202). 

There  should  be  no  competition  in,  the  payments 
depending  upon  the  pupils  passing  the  higher 
grades — Keighron  (208). 

Should  be  non-competitive,  with  some  small 
rewards,  however — Masonic  Schools  ( 261). 

Middle  : 

Should  be  abolished  —Btvrke  (50) ; Pyper  (316) ; 
or  if  retained  the  subjects  and  scale  of  marks 
should  be  similar  to  those  in  the  Senior — 
Plunkett  (310). 


Grades — ( continued ). 

J unior : 

Should  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  lower 
being  slightly  below  the  present  standard,  and 
the  higher  above  it — N.  D.  Mwrphy  (289). 

Senior : 

Should  be  abolished — Ashmore  (6) ; Burke  (50) ; 
Dean  Byrne  (53);  W.  G.  Conolly  ( 90);  Richard 
FitzGerald  (135) ; Miss  Heaney  (172)  ; Kehoe 
(207) ; Martin  (260) ; Rev.  M.  O'Reilly  (302)  • 
Rice  (321 ). 

Should  be  continued — Keighron  (208) ; Rev. 
H.  O'Reilly  (399). 

Greek. — See  Languages,  Classical. 


H. 

Handwriting  : 

Should  form  in  Junior  Grade  a section  of  com- 
mercial English — Christian  Brothers  (71); 
should  get  recognition  in  the  ordinary,  and  be 
an  important  subject  in  the  commercial, 
course — Rev.  L.  Healy  (170)  ; should  be 
included  in  Preparatory — Kennedy  (212)  ; 
Larmor  (220)  ; should  be  reported  on  by 
examiners  and  affect  results  fees — Nicot'ls 
(393). 

History  : 

Should  be  a special  subject — Bryan  (48) ; Byers 
(52);  Central  Association  (67);  Miss  Day 
(92);  Dick  (98)  ; Dodds  (104) ; Galway  { 149); 
Gray  (156);  Hackett  (160);  Reid  (319)  ; 
Strassbury  (348) ; Stuart  (349)  ; Miss  White 
(358);  Williams  (363);  and  should  include 
English,  French,  Roman,  and  Greek — Bad- 
ham (13);  (and  Scotch  and  Irish) — Hunter 
(187). 

English  and  Irish  should  be  a distinct  course— 
Speers  (341) ; Spencer  (343). 

English  and  Irish,  a shorter  period  of,  should  be 
assigned — BaU  (15);  in  Preparatory  —Gard- 
ner (91)  ; in  Senior  a longer  course  less 
detailed — Miss  M.  Irwin  (191). 

English — a text  book  should  be  appointed  for— 
M'Feeters  (237)  ; Sister  M.  E.  Russell  (323). 

Irish  should  lie  a special  subject,  and  English 
optional — Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65). 

Irish  should  be  placed  under  Irish  language— 
Gaelic  League  (147) ; should  be  superseded 
by  a bold  outline  of  European  history — Park 
(307);  should  have  a text  book  published 
— Sister  M.  E.  Russell  (323) ; M'Feeters  (237). 

There  should  be  no  special  text  book  in — Kirk- 
patrick (214) ; little  weight  should  be  attached 
to — MacDonagh  (233). 

English  and  Roman,  should  be  a separate  and 
compulsory  subject  in  all  grades — Bain  (14). 

Should  not  be  confined  to  fixed  periods — Masonic 
Schools  (261). 

Periods  are  too  long  in  Preparatory  Gi'ade — Bain, 
(14);  Gordon  (153). 

Really  scientific  teaching  of,  seems  thrown  away 
— T.  G.  Houston  (184). 


I. 

Inspection  : 

Should  be  substituted  for  the  written  examina- 
tions— Adamson  (1) ; Barlow  (17) ; England 
(120)  ; Hamilton  (162)  ; M'Donnell  (235)  ; 
Scharff  (326)  ; as  regards  passes  — Sheridan 
(336). 

But  not  at  present,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  Catholic  inspectors — Delany  (93). 
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Inspection—  (continued). 

Should  supplement  the  examinations — Alexander 
(3)  ; Anderson  (5)  ; Association  of  Teachers 
: (8) ; Badham  (13)  ; Barrett  (17)  ; Baxter  (20) ; 
Bears  (22) ; Bernard  (23) ; Biggs  (25)  ; M.  F. 
Boyle  (41)  ; Miss  Brown  (45) ; Stephen  Brown 
(46);  Jas.  Joseph  Browne  (48)  ; Bums  (51)  ; 
Campbell  (58)  ; Carrigy  (62) ; Rev.  T.  B. 
Carroll  (65) ; Central  Association  of  School- 
mistresses (07) ; Cerf( 68)  ; Clancy  (76) ; Coffey 
(78);  Cole  (82);  E.  J.  Connolly  (86) ; W.  G. 
Conolly  (90)  ; Daly  (92)  ; Belong  (93)  ; 
Dilworth  (101) ; ID.  H.  Dixon  (103);  Dodds 

(104)  ; Dods  (104) ; Doherty  (105) ; Donnan 

(105)  ; Donovan  (108)  ; Douglas  (111)  ; 
Dowling  (113);  C.  F.  Doyle  (116)  ; Dublin 
Teachers  (118) ; Field  (128) ; Finch  (129);  Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald  ( 131);  Maurice  FitzGerald 
(132);  Richard  FitzGerald  (135);  FitzGibbon 
(137)  ; FitzPatrick  (138)  ; Fogarty  (139)  ; 
Ford  (143);  Gallaher  (148);  Galway  (149); 
Getz(  151);  Graves  (155)  ; Gray  (156) ; Grubb 
(157) ; Huckett  (160) ; Harbison  (163) ; Haugh 
(167) ; Hayden  (168) ; Dr.  Healy  (169) ; Rev. 
L.  Healy  (170)  ; Hickey  (174)  ; Rev.  J.  F. 
Hogan  (177) ; Holmes  (181) ; T.  G.  Houston 
(184) ; Hunter  (187) ; Thomas  Johnson  (193)  ; 
J.  P.  Johnston  (199) ; C.  J.  Joly  (200);  (on  a 
small  scale) — R.  M.  Jones  (202)  ; Keighron 
(208);  Kennedy  (212);  Keogh  (214);  Knox 
(216) ; Laffan  (218) ; Longman  (220) ; Leebody 
(222);  Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  Lynch  (226);  Macbeth 
(231 ))  MacDonagh  (233)  ; Magennis  (251); 
Mahaffy  (255) ; Mahony  (257)  ; Martin  (260)  ; 
Morison  (283)  ; Morton  (284) ; Moss  (284) ; 
Musgrave  (290)  ; Kicolls  (292)  ; Nixon  (293)  ; 
O'Hara  (298);  Orr  (304);  Park  (307)  ; Plunkett 
(310)  ; (to  insure  practical  science  teaching) — 
Porter  (313)  ; Preston  (314) ; (if  introduced 
at  all) — Pyper  (316);  Miss  Edith  Russell 
(321);  Savage- Armstrong  (324);  Scott  (326); 
Selss  (330) ; Shaw  (331)  ; Sheehan  (333)  ; 
Shekleton  (334) ; Rev.  James  Smyth  (338) ; 
Speers  (341)  ; Spencer  (343) ; Stanley  (344) ; 
J.  H.  Stewart  (346) ; Story  (347)  ; Towell 
(354);  Trdger  (354);  Wade  (356);  Ward 
(356) ; Miss  White  (358) ; 1J.  Bantry  White 
(360)  ; WooJburn  (365). 

A system  of,  with  examination,  should  supersede 
the  present  public  examination — John  Joly 
(201) ; Macmaster  (248) ; Molloy  (275). 

Should  be  introduced,  closely  combined  with 
examination — Bodkin  (32). 

Should  be  held  with  annual  examination  of 
schools — Brencm  (44). 

In  all  subjects,  save  classics,  mathematics,  and 
English,  should,  in  the  absence  of  viva  voce 
examination,  be  substituted  for  the  paper 
examination — Graves  (155). 

Should  be  the  basis  of  the  system,  the  examina- 
tions being  an  inadequate  test — Rev.  A. 
Murphy  (286). 

Are  opposed  to — Aldhouse  (2)  ; Rev.  Hugh  Brady 
(42)  ; Bellingham  Brady  (43)  ; Rev.  W.  Byrfie 
(55);  Chestnut  (71);  Devitt  (97);  Dooley 
(110);  Fullam  (144);  Harvey  (166);  Very 
Rev.  W.  Henry  (173);  Misses  Houston  (183)  ; 
Keating  (205)  ; Macbeth  (231)  ; Miss  A. 
Maguire  (252)  ; Malet  (259)  ; Nelson  (292)  ; 
Reid  (319)  ; Richards  (321)  ; William  Wilkins, 
(362). 

Any  approach  to  National  system  of,  would  bo 
intolerable,  but  visits  from  high  officers  like 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  would  be  bene- 
ficial— Fullerton  (145). 

Would  destroy  the  existing  enthusiasm  and  the 
public  interest  in  education,  kill  the  smaller 
schools,  take  away  the  common  standard  of 
examination,  and  set  up  instead  individual 


Inspection — ( continued ). 

hobbies,  and  reduce  fees  and  exhibitions,  thus 
depriving  many  a promising  boy  of  the  means 
of  raising  himself — M'Hugh  (238). 

Without  a liberal  and  guaranteed  endowment, 
would  mean  financial  ruin  to  some  schools — 
Mackillip  (246). 

In  theory,  is  most  desirable,  but  it  would  be  a 
dreadful  demand  on  the  limited  funds,  im- 
practicable or  nearly  so,  in  ladies’  schools,  and 
useless  in  respectable  seminaries  and  colleges 
— Rev.  E.  Maguire  (254). 

If  introduced,  extra  endowment  should  be  given 
to  schools — Byers  (52;. 

Should  test  methods  of  teaching—  Barlow  (17); 
Bernard  (23)  ; Miss  Brovm  (45) ; Daly  (92)  ; 
H.  IP  Dixon  (103);  Doherty  ( 105);  Dowling 
(113);  C.F.  Doyle  (113);  Professor  FitzGerald 
(131);  Grubb  (157);  Harbison  (163)  ; Molloy 
(275) ; Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  Lynch  (226) ; (and 
facilities  for  practical  distinction)  — Nixon 
' (293);  Plunkett  (310). 

Should  test  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  written  examina- 
tion— Delany  ( 93):  Douglas  (111 )•  Dublin 
Teachers  (118);  Finch  (129) ; Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald (132);  Gray  (156) ; Masonic  Schools 
(261) ; Orr  (304). 

Of  a large  Intermediate  school,  should  be  by  one 
man  in  ancient  classics,  another  in  English 
and  other  modern  languages,  and  another  in 
mathematics  and  science — Leebody  (222). 

Should  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  the . money  now  spent  in  exhibitions 
being  devoted  to  inspectors’  salaries — M‘Clel- 
land  (231). 

Should  be  genuinely  without  notice — Barlow 
(17). 

Without  reports  as  to  results  of,  no  school  should 
be  subsidised — Graves  (155). 

Inspectobs : 

Should  have  teaching  experience — Association  of 
Teachers  (8) ; Cerf  (68)  ; Daly  (92)  : Dodds 
(104);  Galway  (149) ; Hunter  (187) ; Mahony 
(257): 

Should.be  competent  and  impartial — M‘ Kinney 
(247) ; and  religion  should  not  be  considered 
in  their  appointment — Barrett  (17)  ; Bernard 
(23). 

Should  be  graduates,  have  knowledge  of  school 
work,  theory  of  education,  and  methods  of 
teaching — Biggs  (25) ; Dublin  Teachers  (118)  ; 
Hayden  (168) ; Miss  Edith  Russell  (321). 

A proportion  of,  should  be  women  — Central 
Association  (67) ; Dodds  (104). 

Should  see  that  attention  is  paid  to  oral  exercises 
in  modern  languages — Clancy  (76) ; Rev.  L. 
Healy  (170);  Selss  (330)  ; to  the  teaching  of 
science — Cerf  (68) ; Dodds  (104)  ; Fogarty 
(139);  (and  music)  — Keighron  (208)  ; H. 
Bantry  White  (360). 

Should  be  more  permanent  than  present 
examiners — Daly  (92). 

Should  be  persons  of  social  position,  and  educa- 
tional authorities  of  eminence,  and  should  be 
paid  at  least  from  £1,500  to  £2,000  per  annum 
— Professor  FitzGerald  (131). 

Reports  of,  should  not  be  published  until  the 
system  has  been  some  years  in  operation — Gray 
(156). 

Should  examine  orally  in  classical  and  modern 
languages,  including  English,  and  disqualify 
for  written  examination,  students  unable  to 
read  fairly—  Dr.  Healy  (169). 

Should  examine  classes  below  the  Preparatory 
to  test  the  primary  education  in  the  school — 
Hunter  (187). 


Section  0. 
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Inspectors — {continued ). 

Should  be  well  paid  and  highly  qualified — John 
Joly  (201);  Moss  (284). 

Should  be  handsomely  paid,  above  suspicion,  and 
versed  in  the  secondary  systems  of  other 
countries ; should  have  power  to  recommend 
for  fees,  and  to  prevent  the  competition  of 
schools  in  an  unsatisiactory  condition ; and 
need  not  number  more  than  six — Mahaffy 
(255). 

Should  examine  very  junior  students,  10  to  13 
years  of  age — Mahony  (257) ; 14  and  under — 
Shaw  (331). 

Should  examine  pupils  who  do  not  enter  for  the 
written  examination,  but,  if  results  fees  paid 
for  those  pupils,  they  should  be  low — Pyper 
(316). 

Should  aid  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  by 
suggestions — Savage- Armstrong  (324). 

Four  should  be  appointed,  two  men  and  two 
women,  at  three  guineas  daily  for  each  day 
employed.  They  should  be  appointed  for  two 
years,  and  be  eligible  for  re-appointment — 
Stanley  (344). 

Should  act  as  examiners  in  oral  and  practical 
examinations  in  languages  and  science  sub- 
jects— Woodbum  (365). 

Intermediate  Board  : 

Should  include,  a representative  of  Intermediate 
teaching — Adamson  (1) ; Biggs  (25) ; Delany 
(93). 

Should  include  eight  educational  experts — Ash- 
more (6). 

Should  include  persons  acquainted  with  school 
education — Chestnut  (71.) 

Should  be  strengthened  by  County  Council  no- 
minations— Field  (128). 

Should  include  two  or  more  experienced  school- 
masters— Garnett  (150) ; Grubb  (157). 

Should  include  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  Royal  Irish  Academy,  a 
science  representative  of  the  National  Board, 
and  a representative  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department — Thomas  Jolmson  (193). 

New  members  should  be  added  to — WooJcey 
(365). 

Is  too  small,  and  does  not  sufficiently  represent 
the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  and 
its  powers  are  too  restricted — Moss  (284). 

The  composition  of,  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
question  of  denominational  representation — 
Orr  (304). 

Should  be  assisted  in  council  by  examiners  and 
inspectors — Story  (347). 

Should,  from  time  to  time,  invite  suggestions 
from  persons  interested  in  education — Orr 
(304). 

Should,  before  changing  the  regulations,  obtain 
the  opinions  of  headmasters  and  mistresses — 
Sheldon  (335). 

"Should  be  amalgamated  with  a separate  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  Ireland — Macan 
(228). 

A committee  formed  from,  should  select  the  text 
books — Rev.  Br.  J.  P.  Lynch  (226). 

To  avoid  over-pressure,  school  programmes 
and  time-tables  should  be  submitted  to,  for 
approval — Graves  (155). 

Should  appoint  school  visitors  who  would  hear 
appeals  from  inspectors — Professor  FitzGerald 
(131). 

Should  supervise  school  buildings — Byers  (52). 
Should  give  County  Councils  lump  sums  up  to 
\d.  rate  raised  by  them  for  (1)  founding  and 
equipping  secondary  schools,  (2)  awarding 
scholarships  on  the  result  of  the  Board’s 
examinations,  and  (3)  aiding  continuation 
schools — Macan  (228). 


Italian  : 

Would  abolish — Aldhouse  (2) ; Meissner  (273) ; 
Scott  (326)  ; Trager  (354)  ; should  in  Pre- 
paratory Grade  be  included — Ball  (15) ; be 
excluded  —Fraser  (143);  should  receive  700 
marks  in  each  grade — Ball  (15) ; should 
have  fewer  marks,  or  more  difficult  papers, 
in  Preparatory,  and  be  omitted  or  made  more 
difficult  in  other  grades — Harvey  (166). 


L. 

Languages : 

Of  the  total  marks,  one-third  should  be  given  for 
an  oral  test  in — Lynch  (224). 

The  standard  of  difficulty  should  be  the  same  in 
all — Rev.  H.  O'Reilly  (299). 

In  Preparatory,  translation  should  be  reduced  by 
half — Pinkerton  (309) ; programme  should 
be  shortened — Sister  M.  E.  Russell  (323). 

Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  and  German, 
should  have  the  same  marks — Strassburg 
(348). 

To  have  no  definite  portions  of  authors  in,  might 
be  a great  improvement — Trager  (354;. 

Commercial,  should  be  separate  from  the  general 
course,  and  given  equal  marks,  and  only  one 
course  should  be  taken  by  a student — Trager 
(354). 

A six  months'  notice  of  the  prescribed  course  in, 
should  be  sufficient,  thus  giving  half  the  year 
to  the  acquiring  of  a general  knowledge  of  the 
subject — Whitty  (361). 

Languages — Classical  : 

In  Preparatory,  the  course  should  be  made  as 
elementary  as  possible,  and  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  grammar  should  be  insisted  on — Rice 
(321). 

There  should  be  in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  a 
larger  number  of  books,  with  a less  detailed 
style  of  examination,  and  verse  authors  should 
be  omitted  in  Preparatory — Association  of 
Teachers  (8). 

In  Senior,  there  should  be  no  fixed  course  in— 
Mahaffy  (255). 

In  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  Middle  Grades, 
course  in,  should  ne  reduced — Hill  (177). 

Latin  should  be  compulsory  in  Junior,  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades — Carrigy  (62). 

Greater  importance  should  be  attached  to  trans- 
lation at  sight — Dudley  White  (359). 

Examiners  in,  should  endeavour,  to  find  out 
whether  the  children  know  the  words  of  the 
course  out  of  their  connection — Mahaffy 
(255). 

Latin  should  not  be  judged  at  the  same  standard 
for  girls  as  for  boys — Miss  E.  Jones  (201). 

Number  of  works  prescribed  in,  should  be  in- 
creased— Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan  (177). 

Marks  for,  should  be  reduced  in  Preparatory— 
Barbier  (16) ; M’ Feelers  (237) ; in  all  grades 
—Jno.  Blair  Browne  (47) ; in  all  except  Senior 
—Joseph  Brown  (46);  II.  H.  Dixon  (103); 
Donnan  (105)  ; FitzGibbon  (137)  ; (below 
English) — Gallaher{l4:8)-,  Grubb{  157);  O’Brien 
(295) ; Sheppard  (336)  ; Woodbum  (365). 

Marks  for,  should  not  be  reduced — Carrigy 
(62);  Dr.  Ilealy  (169);  should  be  doubled 
or  trebled — Rev.  Geo.  Wilkins  (361). 

Should  have  fewer  marks  than  English,  includ- 
ing geography,  and  equal  marks  to  French  and 
German — Cole  (80). 

Should  have  the  same  marks  as  French  and  Ger- 
man— Field  (1 28)  ; Trager  (354). 

Too  high  marks  are  given  for  Greek  as  compared 
with  science  and  drawing — Burns  (51). 
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Languages — Foreign  : 

Prescribed  texts  in,  should  be  abolished,  or  fewer 
marks  given  for,  in  the  lower  grades,  and  so 
much  prescribed  in  the  higher  grades  as  to 
prevent  learning  by  rote — Biggs  (25). 

The  value  assigned  to  “ translation  at  sight  ” in, 
should  equal  that  given  to  prescribed  authors 
— Bellingham  Brady  (43). 

In  Senior  Grade,  no  authors  should  be  prescribed 
in — Bellingham  Brady  (43). 

Translation  at  sight  and  composition  should  form 
a principal  part  of  examination  in — Chestnut, 
(71) ; are  too  difficult  in  Preparatory — Keating 
(205). 

Further  books  should  be  prescribed  from  which 
passages  for  translation  might  be  taken — C. 
F.  Doyle  (113). 


Languages — (except  English) : 

Unseen  translation,  similar  in  style  to  the 
books  now  used,  should  be  substituted  for 
the  continuous  translation  now  prescribed — 
Macmaster  (248). 

Translation  at  sight  should  receive  more  marks 
than  translation  of  prescribed  text — Mahaffy 
(255). 

Should  not  be  taught  to  students  under  14 — 
Scott  (326). 

A substantive  part  of  the  marks  for,  should  be 
given  for  ability  to  read,  and  to  write,  from 
dictation — Spencer  (343). 

Should  be  given,  each,  in  all  grades,  1,000  marks 
— Kennedy  (212). 

Prescribed  authors  in,  should  be  shortened — 
Dublin  Teachers  (118) ; John  Johnston  (196) ; 
Ward  (356). 

In  Preparatory,  the  proportion  of  unseen  trans- 
lation— Ward  (356) ; and  the  marks  assigned 
to  it  should  be  increased — F/olliott  (128). 

Marks  for,  should  be  reduced — Maurice 

FitzGerald  (132);  Knox  (216);  increased — 
Spencer  (343). 

No  boy  failing  in  word-for-word  translation 
should  be  awarded  any  marks  in  translation — 
H.  G.  Johnston  (195). 

The  short  prescribed  courses  in,  should  be 
abolished  or  greatly  reduced  in  importance — 
Gioynn  (159). 

The  marks  for  unseen  translation  might  be 
increased  in  the  Middle  Grade — Harvey 
(166);  in  all  grades — Hayden  (168);  Stanley 
(344). 


Languages — Modern  : 

Prescribed  authors  in,  should  be  shortened  and 
more  marks  given  to  composition,  which  is  the 
only  effective  test — Cadic  (58). 

The  number  of  set  books  in,  should  be  reduced  and 
include,  except  in  Senior  Grade,  only  prose 
authors — Association  of  Teachers  (8). 

There  should  be  a reduction  in  authors  in,  and  a 
more  searching  examination  in  the  first  three 
grades — Cerf  (68). 

No  books  should  be  set  for,  but  each  school 
should  find  its  own  best  way  for  teaching  them 
in  a practical  way — Strassburg  (348). 

Does  not  approve  of  the  prescribed  books — Getz 
(151). 

Should  have  commercial  and  literary  sides  with 
equal  marks — Mahaffy  (255). 

Commercial  course  in,  should  be  postponed  to 
Senior  Grade— Dill  (99) ; is  not  suited  to 
schools — Kirkpatrick  (215);  should  begin  in 
Middle  Grade  and  have  more  marks  than  at 
present — Strassburg  (348). 

History  in  outline  of  the  respective  countries 
should  be  necessary  for  a pass  in — Mrs.  Hogan 
(ISO). 


Languages — [continued).  section  a 

Pass  in,  should  be  dependent  on  an  oral  test — 

Clancy  (76) ; Knox  (216). 

There  should  be  endowed  provision  for  teaching 
them  colloquially — Laffan  (218). 

25  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  for,  should  be  given 
for  oral  examination,  the  percentage  for  pass- 
ing in  which  should  be  25,  and  for  passing 
with  honours,  50 — Bacon  (12). 

Of  the  total  marks,  50  per  cent,  should  be  given 
to  an  oral  test  in,  of  which  20  per  cent,  should 
be  necessary  for  pass  and  30  for  honours — 

Getz  (151). 

No  student  of  foreign  birth  should  receive  a 
medal  in — Biggs  (25);  Getz  (151). 

There  should  be  besides  English  only  one  in  Pre- 
paratory, two  in  Junior  and  three  in  Middle 
and  Senior — Strassburg  (348). 

Should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  classical 
— Barbier  (16);  Magennis  (251);  Trciger  (354); 

Williams  (363). 

Marks  for,  should  be  raised — Reid  (319) ; to 
equal  those  for  English — Gibson  (153). 

In  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior  would  double 
marks  for  commercial  French,  German  and 
Italian — E.  D.  Lynch  (224). 

In  all  grades  would  increase  marks  for  commercial 
French  and  German — Lyster  (227). 

Marks  for  French  and  German  should  be  increased 
in  Middle  and  Senior — FitzGibbon  (137);  (in 
Preparatory)  M Feeters  (237) ; (in  all  grades) 

Heaney  (172);  Miss  M.  Irwin  (191);  Lewis 
(233). 

French  and  German  should  be  alternative 
subjects  to  Latin  and  Greek — Macan  (228). 

French  should  equal  in  marks  Latin,  Greek  or 
English — Rev.  James  Smyth  (338) 

In  French  the  examinations  are  too  leuient,  and 
that  in  grammar  is  a farce — Meissner  (273). 

Handwriting  in  German  should  not  be  compulsory 
—Mahaffy  (255) ; Spencer  (343). 


M. 

Manual  Training  in  Woodwork: 

Should  be  encouraged  and  provided  for — Alex- 
ander (3). 

Marks: 

The  maximum  totals  should  be  : — 

In  Preparatory  Grade — 7,000,  Ashmore,  (6) ; 
6,200,  Dilworth  (101);  6,000,  Dean  Byrne 
(53);  Christian  Brothers  (71);  Dooley  (1 10) ; 
Finch  (129)  ; Kehoe  (207);  Mackillip  (246); 
M' Neill  (249)  ; Osbaldeston  (300) ; Pyper 
(316);  5,900,  Dick  (98);  5,500,  Bain  (14); 
Barry  (18) ; Crowley  (91)  ; MacDonagh  (233) ; 
MJnlosh  (243)  ; Sheridan  (337)  ; 4,400, 
Mahaffy  (255) ; 4,000,  Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll 
(65) ; Mahony  (257);  3,700,  Blake  (31). 

In  Junior — 7,000,  Ashmore  (6);  Dooley  ( 110); 

4.500,  Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65)  ; Mahony 
(257 1;  6,600,  Christian  Brothers  (71);  Dilworth 
(101);  6,000,  Finch  (129);  Mackillip  (246); 
Pyper  (316);  6,500,  Kehoe  (207). 

In  Middle —7,000,  Ashmore  (6) ; Dooley  (110) ; 

6.500,  Dean  Byrne  (53) ; Finch  (129)  ; Kehoe 
(207) ; 5,000,  Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65) ; Mahony 
(257);  6,600,  Christian  Brothers,  (71);  Dil- 
worth (101) ; 6,000,  Mackillip  (246). 

In  Senior — 6,000,  Alexander  (3) ; 7,000,  Ash- 
more (6);  Dilworth  (101);  Dooley  (110); 
Finch  (129)  : 5,500,  Rev  T.  B.  Carroll 
(65);  Mahony  ( 257);  6,600,  Christian  Brothers 
(71);  6,500,  Mackillip  (246);  Pyper  ( 316). 
Reduced  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  sub- 
jects that  may  be  taken — Ball  (15);  by  10 
percent. — Haugh  (167);  Riggins(  176);  Keigh- 
ron  (208) ; Morrison  (283). 

2 D 
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section  o.  Marks — ( continued !). 

Should  be  reduced  by  1,000  in  all  grades  and  the 
results  fees  proportionately  increased — Lynch 
(224). 

In  Preparatory,  science  subjects  being  added, 
maximum  should  be  raised  to  5,500  or  French 
and  German  reduced  to  600 — Rev.  A.  Murphy 
(285). 

In  Preparatory,  the  limit  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to  to  prevent  overwork — William 
Wilkins  (362). 

Present  maximum  of,  confines  a student  to  a 
narrow  range  of  study  and  tends  to  make  him 
a specialist  before  he  knows  what  his  speciality 
ought  to  be — T.  G.  Houston  (184). 

Are  amazingly  disproportionate,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, science,  &c.,  which  should  be  most  en- 
couraged, having  lowest  marks — Barrett  (17). 

A proportion  of,  should  be  set  aside  for  style  and 
method  as  distinguished  from  mere  correctness 
— John  Joseph  Brov;ne  (48). 

Rules  as  to  counting  and  reducing — See  Rules 
33  and  57. 

Mathematical  Subjects  : 

In  examinations  in,  students  should  be  allowed 
to  use  compasses — Alexander  (3). 

Prizes  should  be  given  for  special  excellence  in 
— Association  of  Teachers  (8)  ; Joseph  Brown 
(45) ; Ifean  Byrne  (53) ; Very  Rev.  J.  Boyle 

(117)  ; Lublin  Teachers  (118)  ; Fogarty  (139) 
Haugh  (167) ; Higgins  (170) ; Kennedy  (212) ; 
Leathern  (221);  Malet  (259);  Masonic  Schools 
(261);  William  Wilkins  (362). 

Marks  for,  should  be  increased — Badhiam  (13); 
Miss  Boyle  (41)  ; Lonnan  (105)  ; (and 
rewards)—  Field  (128) ; Galv;ay  (149) ; Grubb 
(157);  E.  F.  Knox  (216);  M'Clelland  (231); 
Shekleton  (334). 

Marks  for,  should  equal  those  for  Latin  and 
Greek  combined — John  Joseph  Browne  (48). 

The  course  in,  for  Middle  Grade  is  too  difficult — 
Ball  (15). 

Course  of,  for  Preparatory  and  Junior  should  be 
simplified,  and  the  problems  reduced  by  half — 
Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65). 

In  Senior,  the  standard  is  too  low — Larmor  (220). 

Standard  in,  should  be  lowered — M‘ Connell (231). 

In  Junior,  boys  should  be  obliged  to  take  all, 
except  book-keeping — Harvey  (166). 

Should  be  taught  to  girls — Macan  (228). 

The  papers  in,  are  too  difficult  and  puzzling — 
Barry  (18) ; Bryan  (48) ; Bryce  (49) ; Burns 
(51),  Garrigy  (62);  Miss  Lay  (92);  J.  F. 
Johnston  (199)  ; M‘ Kinney  (247)  ; Speers 
(341);  Badham  (13);  (too'  nu  m erous) — Bain 
(14);  Galway  (149):  Mercer  (273);  Stuart 
(349).  ■ 

The  questions  in,  should  be  graduated,  the  least 
difficult  being  placed  first — Lean  Byrne  (53). 

Mechanics  : 

Should  be  added  to  Senior  Grade—  Bain  (14) ; 
John  Joseph  Browne  (48)  ; Lublin  Teachers 

(118)  ; (ancl  Middle) — Maurice  FitzGerald 
(132);  M'Clelland  (231);  M'Hugh  (238); 
Orr  (304);  Speers  (341). 

Medals  : 

Should  be  given  for  Latin  and  Greek  separately — 
— Aldhouse  (2);  Conlin  (84);  Hamilton  (162); 
(small  medal,  a large  one  being  given  for  the 
combined  subjects) — Shaw  (331). 

Should  be  given  for  science  subjects — Alexander 
(3) ; Association  of  Teachers  (8) ; Christian 
Brothers  (71) ; E.  J.  Connolly  (86) ; H.  II. 
Lixon  (103);  Lonnan ( 106);  Lublin  Teachers 


Medals — ( continued ). 

(118);  Finch  (129);  Professor  FitzGerald 
(131) ; Fogarty  (139) ; John  Joly  (201)  ; R.  j/. 
Jones  ( 202);  Kennedy  (212);  M'Hugh  (238) ; 
Rev.  A.  Murphy  (285);  N.  L.  Murphy  (289)  ; 
Thompson  (352);  Osbaldeston  (306);  (cbemistry 
and  natural  philosophy) — Scott  (326)  ; (natural 
philosophy) — Rev.  James  Smyth  (336)  ; (gold, 
for  three  subjects,  silver  for  each) — Speers 
(341). 

Should  be  given  in  each  grade  for  highest  marks 
in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  taken 
together — Bain  (14) ; Fullerton  (145). 

Should  be  given  (or  a money  prize)  for  natural 
science — Ball  (15). 

Should  be  given  for  botany — Martin  (260). 

Should  be  given  for  music  (instrumental)  - 
Barry  (17);  (theoretical  and  practical)— 
Incorporated  Society  (189);  Speers  (341). 

Should  be  given  for  highest  answering  in  com- 
mercial course — Christian  Brothers  (71). 

In  English  and  modern  languages,  should  take 
into  account  commercial  part  of  language — 
Miss  Boyle  (41). 

Should  be  given  for  English  composition — 
Kennedy  (212). 

Should  be  given  for  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  combined,  with  a prize  of  £i,  and 
the  students  obtaining  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  places  also  getting  money  prizes — 
Lyster  (227). 

Should  be  given  in  drawing — Lublin  Teachers 
(118);  Mackenzie  (244) ; Speers  (341) ; music 
— Kinkead  (214)  ; natural  philosophy  ancl 
Celtic — Le  Frins  (96). 

In  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  should  be  for  two, 
not  three,  modern  languages — Bill  (99). 

In  modern  languages  should  not  be  given  unless 
the  student  pass  an  easy  oral  test — J.  P. 
Johnston  (199). 

Should  be  given  to  the  best  in  each  subject — 
Brenan  (44);  Higgins  (176);  Stuart  (349). 

Should  be  given  in  Preparatory  Grade — Benson 
(22);  Dean  Byrne  (53) ; Campion  (60)  ; E.  J. 
Connolly  (86) ; Le  Prins  (96) ; Richard  Fitz- 
Gerald (135);  Kehoe  (207);  Kennedy  (212); 
M'Hugh  (238) ; Mackenzie  (244) ; silver — 
Pinkerton  (309) ; Stuart  (349) ; Thompson 
(352) ; Williams  (363). 

Should  be  given  irrespectively  of  their  going  to- 
the  same  or  different  students — C.  F.  Boyle 
(113) ; Shaw  (331). 

Instead  of  prizes,  medals,  minor  prizes,  &c.,  a 
gold  medal  should  be  given  to  the  best  boy 
and  best  girl  in  each  grade  ; a silver  medal  to 
the  second,  and  a book  prize  to  the  third — 
Hackett  (160). 

In  all  grades,  silver  medals  should  be  given  for 
proficiency  in  special  subjects  — Kehoe  (207). 

The  runners-up  for  gold  should  get  silver— 
Conlin  (84). 

Each  winner  of  a small  gold  medal  should  also 
obtain  a £4  prize — Lyster  (227). 

Should  be  increased  in  number — Colclough  (80). 

Would  abolish — Lynch  ^224) ; should  be  of 
bronze,  not  gold — Mahajjy  (255). 

Mensuration  : 

Should  be  included  in  Senior  Grade — Haugh 
(167);  Rev.  L.  Healy  (170);  in  all  grades 
— Higgins  (176). 


Should  be  added  to  boys’  subjects— Bam  (14) ; 
Burns  (51) ; Clancy  (76) ; /(.  C.  Lixon  (102); 
Lonnan  (105) ; Lublin  Teachers  (118)  ; 
Maurice  FitzGerald  (132);  FitzGibbon  (137) ; 
Fullerton  (145) ; Hackett  (160) ; Hayden 
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Music — (continued). 

(168);  Incorporated  Society  (189);  Kennedy 
(212)  ; Keogh  (214)  ; in  Senior  Grade  — 
Leathern  (221) ; MElderry  (225) ; Masonic 
Schools  (261) ; in  Junior — Rev.  II.  O'Reilly 
(299)  ; Park  (307) ; Pinkerton  (309) ; Stuart 
(349) 

Should  be  added  to  Preparatory  Grade  for  girls 
—Ball  (15);  Miss  Lay  (92);  Field  (128); 
Frazer  (143) ; Garnett  (150) ; Grubb  (157) ; 
Heaney  (172);  Horner  (182);  Miss  Irwin 
((191) ; Miss  E.  Jones  (202) ; Keigliron  (208) ; 
Kinkead  (214)  ; M'Phail  (250)  ; Sheppard 
(336) ; Young  (368). 

Should  be  excluded  from  the  course — Trdger 
(354). 

Instrumental,  should  be  included  in  all  the  grades 
— Barry  (18);  Kelioe  (207);  in  Junior  and 
Senior  —Dooley  (110) ; in  Junior  and  Middle, 
with  1,200  marks — Heaney  (172);  Miss  A. 
Maguire  (252). 

Examination  in,  should  be  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical — Mrs.  Hogan  (180) ; FitzGibbon 
(137) ; Dublin  Teachers  (118) ; Professor  Fitz- 
Gerald (131)  ; Incorporated  Society  (189)  ; 
Knox  (216) ; Mahaffy  (255) ; Knox  (216). 

A pass  or  honour  in,  should  not  be  given  unless 
the  practical  portion  be  passed — FitzGibbon 
(i37). 

Should  not  be  excluded  from  money  prizes — Gick 
(153). 

Higher  marks  should  be  given  for — Miss  M. 
Irwin  (191)  ; Kinkead  (214). 

Marks  for  harmony  in,  should  be  reduced.  Hand- 
books should  be  Professor  Prout’s — Mahaffy 
(255). 

The  percentage  required  for  a pass  should  be  in- 
creased, or  it  should  be  necessary  to  obtain  25 
per  cent,  in  each  section  of  the  subject — 
Marks  (260) ; should  be  50  to  65  per  cent.,  and 
for  honours  75  to  85  per  cent. — Prout  (315). 


N. 

Natural  Philosophy  (see  Science)  : 

Should  be  added  with  600  marks  to  Preparatory 
— Dean  Byrne  (53);  Rev.  A.  Murphy  (285). 

Practical  teaching  of,  should  be  insisted  on — 
Hickey  (174). 

Papers  in,  are  generally  too  difficult  in  Prepara- 
tory— Keating  (2Q5). 

Has  been  discouraged  by  the  reduction  of  the  maxi- 
mum total,  and  should  receive  a medal  in  each 
grade,  or  a money  prize  of  £10  ; or  the  sub- 
ject should  be  taken  into  account  in  awarding 
the  medal  for  mathematics — Leathern  (221). 

Should  have  increased  marks — Lyster  (227); 
M ‘Clel land  (231) ; Rev.  A.  Murphy  (285) ; Rev. 
M.  O'Reilly  (302);  Rev.  James  Smyth  (338). 

Should  be  remodelled  throughout,  and  questions 
asked  which  could  not  be  answered  by  boys 
who  had  not  seen  experiments — 11‘Hugh  (238). 

Should  be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  aggregate 
of  marks — Rev.  II.  O'Reilly  (299). 

Courses  in,  should  be  re-arranged  after  consulta- 
tion with  science  teachers — Ward  (356). 

Needlework  : 

Should  be  added  for  gii’ls — Barrett  (17) ; Ffolliott 
(128) ; M'Intosh  (243) ; Sister  M.  E.  Russell 
(323)  ; Heaney  (172) ; Rev.  H.  O'Reilly  (299) ; 
Slevin  (338) ; Barry  (18) ; Kelioe  (207) ; Dooley 
(110) ; Frazer  (143) ; Hill  (177). 

Should  be  encouraged — Horner  (182). 


0.  section  a 

Oral  Examination — See  Examinations. 

Over- Age  Pupils  : 

Should  be  admitted  in  every  grade,  the  limit 
being  two  years — Barry  (18);  Rev.  Hugh  Brady 
(42);  Crowley  (91) ; Dooley  (110) ; Very  Rev. 

J.  Doyle  (117) ; Fogarty  (139) ; Rev.  I.  Healy 
(170) ; (in  Middle  and  Senior; — Keigliron 
(208) ; MHugh  (238) ; (one  year) — Dick  (98). 

Should  not  be  admitted — Benson  (22) ; Joseph 
Brown  (46)  ; Dilworth  (101);  Higgins  (176)  ; 

II.  G.  Johnston  ^1 95) ; Masonic  Schools  (261). 

Attendance  grants  should  be  paid  for — Preston 
(314). 

Names  of,  who  qualify,  should  be  published 
marked  with  an  asterisk — Crowley  (91). 

Should  be  admitted  without  restriction — Fuller- 
ton (145) ; Keating  (205) ; MackilRp  (246). 

Should  be  admitted  in  every  grade  and  the  limit 
extended — Mulhern  (285). 


P. 

Pass — See  Rules. 

Primary  Schools — See  Schools,  Primary. 
Political  Economy  : 

Might  be  included  in  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
—Sheldon  (335). 


R. 

Reading  : 

Should  be  a subject  for  Preparatory — Dowling 
(113)  ; and  Junior — A.  C.  Dixon  (102) ; might 
be  promoted  by  oral  examination — Keigliron 
(208) ; O' Sullivan  (307) ; should  be  encouraged 
— Taylor  (351). 

Results  : 

Pamphlet  of,  should  not  be  issued,  each  head- 
master being  furnished  with  results  as  to  his 
own  students  only — Association  of  Teachers 
(8);  Ball(  15);  Baxter  (20);  Christian  Brothers 
(71) ; N.  D.  Murphy  (289). 

Of  passes,  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  medals  should 
be  published  simultaneously — Barry  (18) ; 
Benson  (22) ; Rev.  Hugh  Brady  (42) ; Byers 
(52) ; Conlin  (84) ; De  Prins  (96) ; Dooley 
(1  111) ; Dublin  Teachers  ( 1 18) ; Farrelly  (121) ; 
Richard  FitzGerald  (135)  ; Fogarty  (139)  ; 
Fulham  (144) ; Higgins  (176) , Hunter  (187) ; 
Keating  (205)  ; Kelioe  (207) ; M'Elderry  (235)  ; 
M'lntosli  (243) ; M'Phail  (250)  ; Rev.  II. 
O'ReiVy  (299) ; Osbaldeston  (306)  ; Pinkerton 
(309)  ; Miss  Edith  Russell  (321)  ; Semple 
(330);  Wright  ,(366). 

Pamphlet  of,  should  show  net  and  gross  marks  in 
each  subject  and  net  and  gross  totals— Barry 
(18);  Conlin  (84);  Kelioe  (207);  Rev.  H. 
O'Reilly  (299)  ; Speers  (341). 

Present  form  of  publishing  should  be  discontinued 
— Dean  Byrne  (53) ; Rev.  James  Smyth,  (338) ; 
J.  A.  Stewart  (345). 

Publication  of,  should  be  expedited — Blake 
(31);  Campion  (60);  Gibson  (153);  (15th 
August) — Haskett  (160)  ; (August) — Holmes 
(181);  (2nd  week  in  August) — II.  G.  Johnston 
(195);  (31st  August) — Kehoe  (207);  Keigliron 
(208) ; Lynch  (224)  ; (last  week  in  August) 
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Section  0. 


Results — ( con  tinned). 

— M'Elderry  (235) ; Osbaldeston  (306)  ; (31st 
August) — Pinkerton  (309) ; Wm.  Wilkins 
(362). 

Publication  of,  in  newspapers  is  a source  of  evil 
— Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65);  Rev.  A.  Murphy 
(285). 

In  Preparatory  Grade  should  not  be  published — 
Dilworth  (101). 

Lists  should  contain  separate  tables  for  boys  and 
girls’  schools  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  of 
passes — Farrell y (121). 

Of  passes,  should  be  published  alphabetically 
without  marks ; of  honours  according  to  marks 
— Professor  FitzGerald  (131). 

Publication  of,  should  be  discontinued — Graves 
(155) ; T.  G.  Houston  (184) ; should  be  limited 
—La fan  (218). 

Pamphlet  of,  should  not  contain  marks,  but  they 
should  be  furnished  to  managers  — Harvey 
(166). 

Pamphlet  of,  should  not  contain  marks  (which, 
however,  might  be  obtained  by  headmasters  on 
payment  of  a small  fee)  but  only  the  names  of 
students  arranged  alphabetically  in  three 
classes — (1)  1st  class  honours  (over  75  percent.); 
(2)  2nd  class  honours  (over  50  per  cent.) ; (3) 
pass  (over  25  per  cent.) — Larmor  (220). 

Pamphlet  of,  should  give  names  of  all  students 
examined  and  all  marks  actually  gained— 
Burke  (50) ; Hunter  (187) ; O'Connor  (297). 

Results  Fees  : 

Should  be  entirely  replaced  by  fixed  grants — 
Adamson  (1)  ; payable  on  inspection — Grubb 
(157)  ; England  (120) ; Hickey  (174) ; La  fan 
(218). 

Would  abolish — Aldhouse  (2) ; (in  order  to  in- 
crease public  confidence) — Jellico  (192). 

Would  retain — Carrigy  (62) ; Harrison  (163). 

Should,  as  to  part,  be  replaced  by  fixed  grants 
— Alexander  (3) ; Baxter  (20) ; (payable  on 
inspection) — Donovan  (108) ; Trager  (354). 

In  local  day  schools  should  be  replaced  by  small 
endowments — England  (120). 

Should  be  reduced,  fixed  salaries  being  paid  to 
head  teachers — Ashmore  (6). 

In  awarding,  the  existing  endowments  of  schools 
should  be  taken  into  account — Ashmore  (6) ; 
W.  G.  Conolly  (90) ; John  Johnston,  (196)  ; 
R.  M.  Jones  (202)  ; I, armor  (220)  ; Mac- 
11  enzie  (244) ; M‘ Neill  (249). 

Should  be  given  for  students  attending  different 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  time  at  each — 
Fogarty  (139)  ; John  Johnston  (196) ; 
M'Elderry  (235). 

Amount  of,  should  depend  on  inspectors’  reports 
as  to  efficiency  of  schools  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing— Association  of  Teachers  (8) ; Badham 
(13) ; Bernard  (23) ; Biggs  (25) ; Miss  B. 
Brown  (45) ; Central  Association  (67) ; Daly 
(92);  Delany  (93),  Dilworth  (101)  ; II.  H. 
Dixon  (103) ; Dodds  (104)  ; Donovan  (108) ; 
Douglas  (111);  C.  F.  Doyle  (113);  Field  (128); 
Finch  (129)  ; Professor  FitzGerald  (131)  ; 
Richard  FitzGerald  (132)  ; FitzPatrick  (138) ; 
Gray  (156) ; Harbison  (163) ; Hayden  (168)  ; 
Hill  (177) ; T.  G.  Houston  (184);  C.  J.  Joly 
(200) ; Keighron  (208) ; Macbeth  (231) ; Mac- 
Donagh  (233)  ; Magennis  (251)  ; Masonic 
Schools  (261);  Moss  (284);  Musgrave  (290); 
Nicolls  (292) ; Park  (307)  ; Story  (347). 

If  subsidies  to  private  schools  not  abolished — 
Plunkett  (310) ; Preston  (314) ; Miss  Edith 
Russell  (321) ; Scott,  (326) ; (in  cases  of  boys 
under  14; — Shaw  (331);  Sheehan  (333); 
Spencer  (343) ; Ward,  (356). 


Results  Fees — ( continued ). 

Should  depend  mainly  on  joint  report  of  two  in- 
spectors on  fitness  of  school,  teaching,  discip- 
line, ifec. — Barrett  (17). 

Should  be  paid  on  inspectors’  reports  after  in- 
spection of  the  school  and  examining  pupils— 
Bodkin  (32) ; John  Joly  (201). 

Should  depend  solely  on  inspectors’  reports — IK. 
G.  Conolly  (90)  ; Dowling  (113)  ; Galway 
(149) ; Garnett  (150). 

Should  not  be  paid  unless  inspector’s  report 
satisfactory — Orr  (304). 

Should  be  replaced  by  a grant  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  three  years’  results,  which  would 
be  increased  or  reduced  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  school  as  tested  by  examination 
and  inspection — Brenan  (43). 

Special  fees  should  be  given  on  inspection — Rev. 
T.  B.  Carroll  (65). 

Science,  should  depend  on  inspectors’  reports  as 
to  equipment,  teaching,  and  practical  work — 
Coffey  (78) ; II.  I /.Dixon  (103) ; Dods  (104) ; 
Doherty  (105) ; J.  P.  Johnston  (199).  Good 
teaching  with  suitable  apparatus — Sheldon 
(335) ; Speers  (341). 

Should  be  replaced  by  a minimum  and  maximum 
capitation  grant,  varying  on  inspectors’  reports 
— Richard  FitzGerald  (135). 

If  Preparatory  Grade  abolished,  should  be  based 
on  inspection — Thomas  Johnson  (193). 

Should  depend,  in  the  main,  on  examination 
results,  provided  the  inspectors’  reports  as  to 
general  efficiency  were  not  unfavourable 
— general  efficiency  to  include  the  passing  of  a 
fair  percentage  of  pupils — Leebody  (222). 

If  maintained,  should  be  awarded  partly  on  ex- 
amination and  partly  on  inspection,  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  school,  thus  excluding 
private  schools — M‘ Donnell  (235). 

Should  be  replaced  by  (1)  school  grants  based  on 
inspection  and  limited  examination  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school ; (2)  special  grants  for 
special  subjects  such  as  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  English,  elocution,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  This  reform  should  be  intro- 
duced gradually,  the  first  step  being  to  pay, 
say,  one-third  results  fees  on  inspection, 
which  would  classify  the  schools,  those  schools 
not  consenting  to  inspection  to  receive  only  the 
fees  allowed  for  the  written  examination,  and  to 
give  grants  according  to  classification  to  schools 
permitting  oral  examination  in  languages— 
Molloy  (275). 

Amount  for,  should  be  considerably  reduced  and 
given  as  a direct  endowment  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  students  and  the  efficiency  of 
schools  as  tested  by  inspection — Nixon,  (293). 

Should  not  depend  on  inspection — Hunter  (187 ) ; 
Rev.  Edward  Irwin  (191) ; Speers  (341). 

Should  depend  partly  on  the  results  of  oral  and 
practical  examinations- — Woodburn  (365). 

In  modern  languages  should  depend  on  an  oral 
test — Dods  (104);  Doherty  (105);  Maurice 
FitzGerald  (132) ; Dr.  Healy  (169);  J.  P- 
Johnston  (199). 

In  applying  for,  a manager  should  give  state- 
ment as  to  accommodation,  staff,  accounts, 
attendances,  &c.,as  well  as  examination  results 
— A.  C.  Dixon  (102).  This  statement  should 
be  required  only  if  inspection  not  practicable, 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  full  fees  should  not  be 
paid — J.  P.  Johnston  (199). 

Should  be  payable  to  tutors — Atkinson  (12). 

Should  be  based  on  general  progress,  and  not  on 
the  answering  of  a few  select  pupils — Bamford 
(16). 

Should  be  given  for  good  teaching  rather  than  on 
the  individual  answering — Preston  (314). 
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Results  Fees — {continued). 

Should  vary  according  to  the  classification  of  the 
school — Delany  (93) ; Doherty  (105). 

Should  be  given  specially  for  the  oral  examina- 
tion— Rev.  Bro.  J.  P.  Lynch  (226). 

Should  be  increased  by  half  in  Junior,  Middle, 
and  Senior  Grades,  to  every  school  where  the 
arrangements  for  practical  instruction  in 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  are  satis- 
factory— Lyster  (227). 

Should  be  paid  for  all  pupils  in  a school  accord- 
ing to  progress — M‘  Connell  (232). 

Should  be  superseded  by  direct  endowments 
given  independently  of  the  results  of  examina- 
tions alone,  on  proof  of  the  school’s  efficiency 
in  teaching,  &c. — N.  D.  Murphy  (289). 

Should  be  reduced  and  grants  given  for  efficient 
teaching  to  such  schools  as  required  aid — 
Morison  (283). 

Should  be  affected  by  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  students  entered  for  examination 
and'  the  number  attending  the  schools — 
Whitty  (361). 

Should  go  in  the  payment  of  the  teaching  staff 
or  in  the  improvement  of  the  school,  the 
amounts  being  affected  by  the  examiners’  re- 
ports as  to  the  schools,  and  being  increased  in 
the  Senior  Grade,  and  in  cases  where  a certain 
proportion  of  the  boys  in  a school  have  passed 
— Knox  (216). 

All  pupils  eligible  for  Preparatory  and  Junior 
examinations  being  presented,  should  depend 
on  proportion  of  passes — Hamilton  (162). 

All  pupils  being  examined,  should  be  liable  to 
reduction  if  a certain  proportion  did  not  pass  — 
Richards  (321). 

Should  not  be  paid  to  any  school  unless  at  least 
five  pupils  have  passed  generally. — Malet  (259). 

Maximum  should  not  be  paid  unless  they  bore 
some  fixed  minimum  proportion  to  the  amount 
paid  to  the  actual  teachers — J.  P.  Johnston 
(i"). 

Are  preposterously  high,  and  should  be  paid  at  a 
moderate  rate  for  all  pupils,  there  being  no 
difference  on  account  of  age — Rev.  A.  Murphy 
(286). 

Should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  a student’s  attend- 
ance, work  done,  number  of  pupils,  and  in 
every  subject  passed — Burke  (50). 

In  case  of  a student’s  failure,  should  be  paid  on 
the  subjects  in  which  he  has  been  successful — 
Mahony  { 257);  Mulhem  (285) ; Reid  (319). 

Should  be  paid  only  to  schools,  the  staffs  of 
which  are  composed  of  registered  teachers — 
Dublin  Teachers  (118). 

Should  be  paid  only  to  teachers  who  produce 
certificates  of  fitness  for  their  positions — 
Dowling  (113). 

Should  be  based  on  school,  not  general  examina- 
tion— II.  G.  Johnston  (195). 

Should  depend  on  written  examination  alone — 
Rev.  L.  Healy  (170). 

If  continued  in  Preparatory,  should  only  be  given 
on  condition  that  the  education  is  continued 
in  Junior  and  Middle  Grades — Delany  (93). 

A pass  in  part  in  English  should  entitle  managers 
to,  in  other  subjects — Rev.  II. Boyle  (41). 

Should  consist  of  a capitation  grant  on  all  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  above  14,  and  engaged  in 
studying  a specified  number  of  subjects,  the 
rate  varying  according  to  the  general  character 
of  the  school  formed  on  the  examination  of 
all  the  pupils — Dr.  Kelly  (210). 

Should  be : — 

In  Preparatory,  4s. — Barry  (18) ; Richard  Fitz- 
Gerald (135);  Dean  Byrne  (53);  Rev.  James 
Smyth.  (338)  ; Fullam  (144) ; Hollingsworth 
(180) ; Osbaldeston  (306) ; Shaw  (331);  2s.  6 d. 


Results  Fees — {continued). 

— Blake  (31)  ; (increased) — Crowley  (91)  ; 5s. 
— Dodds  (104)  ; 3s. — Farrelly  { 121);  2s. — 
Foley  (141);  Is. — Gick  (153);  (at  former  rate) 
—Kehoe  (207) ; (as  large  as  in  Junior)— Moles 
(274). 

In  Junior,  5s. — Barry  (18);  Shaw  (331);  Blake 
(31) ; Dodds  (104) ; Rev.  James  Smyth,  (338) ; 
Richard  FitzGerald  (135)  ; Foley  (141)  ; 
Fullam  (144);  Hollingsworth  (180);  6s.— 
Dean  Byrne  (53)  ; (increased)— Crowley  (91); 
4s. — Farrelly  (121) ; 2s. — Gick  (153). 

In  Middle,  8 s.—Dean  Byrne  (53) ; 6s.—  Dodds 
(104)  ; Richard  Fitzgerald  (135)  ; Hollings- 
worth (180) ; Speers  (341) ; 5s.  Qd.— Farrelly 
(121)  ; 3s.— Gick  (153) ; Is— Rev.  James 
Smyth  (338). 

In  Senior,  6s. — Dodds  (104);  Speers  (341);  ts. 
— Farrelly  (121) ; Hollingsworth  (ISO) ; 4s. — 
Gick  (153) ; 10s. — Rev.  James  Smyth  (338). 

Should  be  raised  in  each  grade — John  Henry 
(173). 

Should  be  increased  generally,  but  discontinued 
for  honour  marks — Rev.  M.  O'Reilly  (302). 

Present  rates  of,  should  be  doubled,  and  payment 
made  on  marks  actually  gained  — Kennedy 
(212);  should  be  increased  by  one-half — 
Lynch  (224). 

Should  be  increased  in  Preparatory  and  Junior 
— Speers  (341)  ; Thompson  (352). 

Should  be  increased  by  reducing  exhibitions — 
Dowling  (113);  by  abolishiug  prizes  in  Pre- 
paratory— Dublin  'Teachers  (118). 

Should  be  £3  for  a pass,  and  £4  for  honours, 
subject  to  part  or  all  being  withheld  if  the 
reports  of  inspectors  not  satisfactory — Stanley 
(343).- 

Should  be  liberal  so  as  to  secure  good  teachers 
— FitzPatriclc  (138). 

There  should  be  less  disparity  between,  in  the, 
different  grades — Macmasler  (248). 

The  amount  of  that  may  be  earned  by  a pupil  is 
too  large — Orr  (304). 

In  the  Junior  Grade  should  be  given  for  a 
substantial  increase  of  marks  in  the  second 
year — Rev.  E.  Maguire  (254). 

All  pupils  being  examined,  should  be  reduced 
proportionately — Horner  (182). 

The  pass  standard  being  raised,  should  be  given 
at  a uniform  rate  for  ail  who  pass — Henderson 
(172). 

Should  be  the  same  in  all  grades — Bryan  (48). 

Should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  for  all  students 
of  the  same  grade — Sheridan  (337) ; J.  II. 
Stewart  (346). 

Should  be  in  the  form  of  a fixed  bonus  for  each 
pass,  additional  fees  being  given  for  honour 
marks — Conlin  (84). 

Should  be  larger  for  small  provincial  ' schools 
than  for  town  schools  where  the  school  fees  are 
higher — Bryan  (48). 

Should  subsidise  the  schools  necessary  for 
secondary  education — T.  G.  Houston  (184). 

Should,  or  a portion  of  them,  be  paid  for  boys 
entering  school  later  than  November  1st — 
Fullerton  (145) ; Harvey  (166). 

Successful  pupils  should  share  in — Gordon  (153). 

Should  not  be  paid  to  any  manager  who  offers  or 
pays  any  proportion  of  them  to  his  pupils — 
Pyper  (316). 

Should  be  paid  to  the  actual  teachers — Farrelly 
(121);  Getz{\o\). 

Assistant  teachers  should  share  in — Miss  Boyle 
(41) ; Colclough  (80) ; Dowling  (113) ; Graves 
(155) ; Kennedy  (212). 
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Section  c.  Results  Fees— {continued). 

Are  insufficient  to  enable  head  masters  to  ade- 
quately pay  their  assistants — Association  of 
Teachers  (8). 

Should  be  given  to  parents  who  educate  their 
children. — Mahaffy  (255). 

Are  pernicious,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
system  can  be  altered — Donovan  (105). 

Should  be  carefully  considered  so  as  to  minimise 
the  evils  of — Field  (128). 

Over-age  students,  should  be  paid  for,  as  for  under- 
age.— Blake  (31) ; Rev.  Hugh  Brady  (42) ; 
Dick  (98) ; Donovan  (108) ; Fogarty  (139) ; 
Horner  (182);  Keighron  (208)  ; Dr.  Kelly 
(210)  ; Malhern  (285)  ; Rev.  James  Smyth 
(338) ; at  a higher  rate  than  at  present — Reid 
(319)  ; but  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  over  full  age — Harvey  (166) ; Rev.  L. 

. Ilealy  (170);  M‘ Neill  (249). 

Over-age  students  should  not  be  paid  for — Bums 
(51). 

Rules  : 

10.  Should  read  “ his  whole  course”  — Clancy 
(7 6) ; should  except  children  of  Irish  parents 
who  have  returned  from  abroad — Mahaffy 
(255). 

20-28.  Are  very  cumbersome  and  expensive — Rev. 
A.  Murphy  (286). 

There  should  be  some  remedy  where  a boy  omits 
a subject  in  his  notice,  or  leaves  school  before 
the  May  declaration — Thompson  (352). 

A student  inadvertently  omitting  to  name  a 
subject,  should  be  admitted  to  examination  in 
it  on  payment  of  a small  fee  —MJntosh 
(43). 

The  February  notice  and  May  declaration  should 
be  completed  on  one  form'—  William  Wilkins 
(362). 

May  declaration  should  be  unnecessary — 
Mahaffy  (255). 

..It  should  be  optional  for  the  head  of  a school  to 
send  forward  list  of  all  pupils  whom  he  in- 
tends to  present,  with  remittance  for  all — 
''Clancy  (76). 

Would  abolish  the  penalty  for  furnishing  evidence 
of  age  late — Trdger  (354). 

-•  ' The  fees  for  forms,  &c.,  are  too  high — Thompson 

(352). 

Notice  of  intention  to  present,  should  not  be  re- 
quired so  early — Biggs  (25)  ; Burke,  (50)  ; 
l until  five  weeks  before  the  examination — 

- Garnett  (150) ; Miss  M.  Irwin  (191) ; until  one 
; month  later  than  at  present — Ashmore  (6); 

••  should  be  free  of  charge — Burke  (50) ; Richard 
FitzGerald  (135) ; or  only  a shilling — Campion 
■(60)  ; Clancy  (76);  or  sixpence — Fullam 
(l44) ; Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  Lynch  (226). 

29.  Students  should  not  be  expelled,  but  the  Board 
should  deal  with  the  case  on  the  evidence  of 
the  superintendent — Rev.  E.  Maguire  (254). 

Should  be  imperative  as  to  expulsion  of 
offending  students — Mahaffy  (255) ; O'Connor 
(29Y). 

32.  (a.)  Should  be  30  per  cent. — Dowling  (113);  50 
— Guilgault  (158) ; Scully  (329) ; 33 — Hender- 
son  (172) ; 33£ — Higgins  (176) ; 30  or  33J — 
Janau  (192);  40 — Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  Lynch 
(226);  33 \-Macan  (228);  33  — Plunkett 
(310);  40 — Sheridan  (337). 

(b.)  Percentage  should  be  25 — Barbier  (16); 
Farrelly  (121);  Holmes  (181)  ; Moles  (274) ; 
30 — Bousffeld  (39) ; 20  per  cent,  in  grammar 
and  prose  composition  separately — C.  F.  Doyle 
(113) ; 20  per  cent,  in  Latin  composition, 
irrespective  ‘ of  Latin  grammar — Rutherford 
(324). 


Rules — ( continued ). 

The  test  should  be  in  composition  only — Mahaffy 
(255). 

This  rule  should  be  omitted — Mackillip  (246). 

32.  (6).  Percentage  should  be  75 — Atkinson  (12); 
60 — Barbier  (16);  Higgins  (176);  Macan 
(228);  70 — Guilgault  (158);  55  or  60 — Janau 
(192)  ; 45 — Rev.  E.  Maguire  (254)  ; if  a 
separate  honour  paper  not  set,  66,  or  even  75 
—Plunkett  (310) ; Scully  (329). 

33.  Is  too  stringent — Benson  (22) ; should  read  40 
not  35  per  cent. — Bousfielcl  (39) ; Farrelly 
(121);  should  read  30,  not  35 — Campion 
(60) ; Fullam  (144). 

Should  be  extended  to  English — Conlin  (84); 
Farrelly  (121), 

Test  should  be  in  composition  only — Mahaffy 
(355). 

Needs  revision  — Richard  FitzGerald  (135)  ; 
M' Neill  (249). 

Should  be  amended  to  prevent  reduction  where 
20  per  cent,  is  gained,  but  the  total  does  not 
exceed  the  honour  limit  of  50  per  cent. — 
Fogarty  (139). 

Should  be  omitted— Holmes  (181) ; T.  G.  Houston 
(184);  John  Johnston  (196);  R.  M.  Jones 
(202);  Lynch  (224);  MacDonagh,  (233); 
Mackillip  (246) ; Moles  (274). 

The  following  principle  of  counting  should  be 
adopted  and  apply  to  Rule  57  also — (1)  In  the 
ease  of  answering  over  -65,  half  the  difference 
between  the  actual  mark  and  -65  should  be 
added ; (2)  in  the  case  of  answering  below  \30 
the  diiference  between  the  actual  mark  and  -30 
should  be  subtracted.  A candidate  obtaining 
technically  more  than  full  marks  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a special  note  or  prize — Mahaffy 
(255). 

Is  fair  in  principle  but  unfair  in  practice — Rev. 
A.  Murphy  (286). 

Is  very  complicated — Rev..  James  Smyth  (338) ; 
William  Wilkins  (362). 

36.  9.  Three  subjects  should  be  sufficient  for  pass 
in  J unior,  Middle,  and  Senior  tirades — Baxter 
(20) ; T.  G.  Houston  (184) ; in  Preparatory 
— De  Prim  (96)  ; in  all  Grades  — John 
J ohnston  (196);  MacKenzie  (2 14) ; (important 
subjects) — Rev.  E.  Maguire  (254) ; Rev.  James 
Smyth  (338). 

Three  subjects,  including  English  and  one  Mathe- 
matical subject,  should  be  sufficient  in  Pre- 
paratory— Blake  (31). 

In  Preparatory,  the  three  compulsory  subjects 
should  be  English,  a second  language,  and 
arithmetic  or  algebra  or  Euclid — Masonic 
Schools  (261). 

In  first  three  grades,  Euclid,  arithmetic,  and 
algebra — with  trigonometry  in  the  Senior 
Grade — should  be  compulsory,  a failure  in  any 
one,  however,  not  to  disqualify  in  mathematics 
— E.  J.  Connolly  (86). 

A pass  in  English  and  elementary  mathematics 
should  be  indispensable  in  all  the  groups  for 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades— Hickey  (174). 

Three  subjects  in  Preparatory  and  three  with 
domestic  economy  in  Junior  and  Middle 
should  secure  a pass — Iloltan  (182). 

In  Middle  and  Senior,  three  subjects  should  be 
sufficient  for  boys  and  girls — Jellico  (192). 

In  all  grades  girls  should  pass  in  four  subjects, 
including  English — Frazer  (143);  four  subjects 
without  any  limitation — Williams  (363). 

In  Middle,  English,  one  other  language,  and  any 
other  two  subjects  should  be  sufficient  for 
girls — M‘ Connell  (231). 

No  language  in  addition  to  English  should  be 
essential  for  a pass— Rev.  H.  O’Reilly  (299). 

Latin  (not  English)  and  algebra  should  be  com- 
pulsory— Tarleton  (350). 
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Roles — ( continued ). 

Fewer  subjects  should  be  necessary — Ternau 
(351). 

No  language  but  English  should  be  necessary  in 
— Blackham  (29) ; Campion  (60). 

All  subjects  should  be  optional  save  English  and 
mathematics,  and  should  be  marked  uniformly 
-(44). 

In  group  B,  two  modern  languages  should  count 
as  tlie  equivalent  of  Greek  or  Latin — Donovan, 
(108). 

No  special  subject  should  be  compulsory  for  a 
pass — Aldhouse  (2). 

An  optional  scientific  or  mathematical  subject 
should  be  given  instead  of  one  of  the  lan- 
guages in  Rule  36  (B )— Fogarty  (139). 

A pass  in  a scientific  subject  should  be  alterna- 
tive with  a pass  in  a language  as  a condition 
of  passing  the  examination  generally,  and 
boys  should  pass  in  subjects  with  an  aggregate 
of  3,000 — Christian  Brothers  (71). 

A pass  in  one  scientific,  should  be  compulsory  in 
junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades — Dick 
(98) ; H.  H.  Dixon  (103). 

Science  should  be  compulsory  in  all  grades — 
Barrett  (17);  Coffey  (78);  John  Joly  (201); 
Macau  (228). 

One  mathematical  subject  should  be  compulsory 
for  girls — M' Elder ry  (235)  ; in  Preparatory- 
Grade — Pinkerton  (309). 

One  of  the  following  subjects — Euclid,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  trigonometry,  and  arithmetic — 
should  be  compulsory  for  both  boys  and  girls — 
Hayden  (168). 

Arithmetic,  and  either  Euclid  or  algebra,  should 
be  compulsory — Joseph  Brown  (46). 

It  should  be  necessary  to  obtain  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  maximum — Dowling  (113). 

57.  Principle  of  counting  should  be  altered  as 
described  under  Rule  33 — Mahaffy  (255). 

Honour  marks  should  be  counted  in  full,  and 
pass  marks  should  be  reduced  by  as  many 
marks  as  they  fall  short  of  honours — Rev.  H. 
O'Reilly  (299). 

Marks  over  75  per  cent,  should  not  count,  as  two 
each — Association  of  Teachers  (8). 

Gives  an  undue  advantage  to  students  selecting 
the  most  leniently-marked  subjects — Very  Rev. 
W.  Henry  (173). 

Approves  of — Big-is  (25) ; Conlin  (84) ; Macan 
(228)  ; Park  (307) ; Pyper  (316). 

Is  too  intricate — Keogh  { 214). 

Should  not  apply  to  algebra,  arithmetic,  and 
trigonometry — A . C.  Dixon  (1 02). 

Marks  should  be  counted  as.  obtained — Baxter 
(20) ; Benson  (22)  ; Campion  (60)  : Frazer 
(143)  ; John  Henry  (173) ; Hollingsworth 
(180) ; Misses  Houston  (183) ; Keating  (205) ; 
E.  D.  Lynch  (224);  M'Hugh  (237);  Moles 
(274);  Osbaldeslon  ( 306);  Rev.  James  Smyth 
(338). 

N o marks  should  be  given  until  a minimum  of, 
say,  thirty  per  cent,  is  reached ; over,  say, 
sixty  per  cent.,  marks  should  be  increased  by 
a scale  which  would  enable  a student  to  re- 
cover part  or  all  of  the  thirty  per  cent,  de- 
ducted— Gray  (156). 

67.  Is  fair — Mahaffy  (255)-. 

69.  Should  be  expunged — Mahaffy  (255). 

70-3.  Attendance  should  begin  on  1st  October— 
Badham  (137);  Crowley  (91);  on  1st  Sep- 
tember— Very  Rev.  W.  Henry  (173);  should 
extend  from  31st  September  to  1st  June — 
Heaney  (172);  from  1st  November  to  10th 
J une — Osbdldeston  (306) ; should  be  reduced 
to  85,  counting  from  20th  November — Sheldon 
(335);  should  be  from  one  examination  to 
another — Dr.  Kelly  (210);  student’s  name 
not  necessarily  appearing  on  the  November 
list — Horner  (182);  Williams  (362);  at  any 


Ru  les — ( continued ), 

time  within  the  qualified  period,  and  at 
several  schools  should  qualify — John  Johnston 
(196);  absence  or  medical  certificate  should 
count  as — R.  M.  Jones  (202)  ; Williams 

(363);  rule  as  to,  should  be  modified 

Keiyhron  (208) ; number  necessary  should  be 
increased — Laffan  (218) ; number  necessary 
should  be  reduced  or  peiiod  extended — Mac- 
Donagh  (233);  should  be  allowed  between  1st 
September  to  1st  June — MHugh  (238); 
should  count  from  the  beginning  of  the 
scholastic  year — Sheridan  (337) ; from  31st 
September  to  1st  June — Heaney  ( 172). 

70-3.  Absence  of  name  from  November  list 
should  not  disqualify  for  results  fees  if 
attendance  sufficient — M'lntosh  (243). 

Declaration  on  making  claims  should  be  sufficient 
without  November  list — Malet  (259). 

Rule  70  works  injuriously  in  the  case  of  small 
secondary  schools — Laffan  (218). 

78.  Full  rates  should  be  paid — Frazer  (143). 

83.  4 — Fines  are  too  severe  — Harvey  (166); 
John  Johnston  (196) ; Osbaldeston  (306) ; 
■Williams  (362). 


s. 

Schools : 

Should,  by  inspectors,  be  placed  in  two  classes, 
according  to  merit- — Central  Association  (67). 

There  should  be  a new  definition  of,  and  they 
should  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
classification  to  be  considered  in  results  fees — 
Del  any  (93). 

Should  be  classified  by  inspectors,  and  results  fees 
should  be  paid  accordingly — Doheriy  (105) ; 
Keighron  (208). 

Not  submitting  pupils  for  examination,  might  be 
inspected  and  paid  on  results — Central 
Association  (67). 

Should  be  tested  annually  as  to  efficiency — 
Dounan  (105). 

Conditions  should  be  prescribed  as  to  the  equip- 
ment, teaching,  localisation,  &c.,  of — Donovan 
(108). 

Primary  and  Intermediate  should  be  entirely 
distinct — England  (120). 

Should  be  under  management  of  Local  Boards 
which  would  appoint  masters  and  supervise- 
outlay — England  (120). 

Should  not  be  recognised  unless  they  have 
capable  staffs — Molohan  (281) ; and  adequate 
appliances — Field  (128). 

A fund  should  be  formed  for  building  new  and 
improving  old—  Galway  (149)  ; (and  furnish- 
ing)— Graves  (155);  Misses  Houston  (183). 

Teaching  capacity  of,  should  be  improved  by 
grants  from  the  money  now  spent  on  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes — Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan  (177). 

Should  be  aided  where  the  Board  considered  it 
desirable,  by  direct  grants — Leebody  (222). 

Definition  of,  should  include  the  necessity  of 
their  being  certified,  as  efficient  and  adequately 
equipped,  by  the  Board’s  inspectors — Maqennisy 
(251). 

A minimum  limit  of  age  should  be  fixed  for  the 
ten  students  necessary  to  constitute — Malet, 
(259). 

Registers  of  pupils  and  attendances  should  be 
compulsory  in — Marlin  (260). 

The  real  efficiency  of  schools  should  be  shown  by 
the  publication  not  only  of  the  prizes  gained 
but  of  the  general  standard  of  passes — 
Morison  (283). 

Minimum  of  students  should  be  20  with  an 
exception  permitting  15  in  schools  10  miles 
distant  from  any  other  Intermediate  school 
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Schools — (continued!). 

of  the  same  denominational  character — N.  D. 
Murphy  (289). 

Eight  students  should  be  sufficient  for  definition 
of — Steele  (345) ; in  country  towns  6 or  8 — 
Heaney  (172) ; in  small  schools  less  than  10 
— Ternau  (351). 

Schools  with  competent  staff  and  practical  equip- 
ment should  be  registered,  and  no  fees  paid  to 
unregistered  ones — J.  H.  Stewart  (346). 

Schools — Primary  : 

Pupils  of,  might  be  awarded  scholarships  tenable 
at  Intermediate  schools — Doherty  (105). 

Should  include  a scheme  for  assisting  pupils  in 
primary  schools  to  partake  of  its  benefits,  and 
for  encouraging  National  School  teachers  to 
prepare  them  for  the  examinations — Reilly 
(320) ; Rev.  James  Smyth  (338). 

Science  : 

Should  be  added  to  Preparatory  Grade  — 
Alexander  (3);  Anderson  (5) ; and  illustrated 
with  experiments — Association  of  Teachers 
(8) ; Beare  (22) ; Blackliam  (29) ; Christian 
Brothers  (71);  Dick  (98);  Donovan  (108); 
Dowling  (113);  Farrelly  (121) ; Finch  (129) ; 
Richard  FitzGerald  (135)  ; Fogarty  (139)  ; 
Foley  (141) ; Frazer  (143) ; Garnett  (150) ; 
Grubb  (157)  ; Backett  (160) ; Harrison  (164)  ; 
Kennedy  (212)  ; Magennis  (251)  ; Masonic 
Schools  (261)  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy,  (285) ; 
Osbaldeston  ^GUG)  ; (natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry) — Porter  (313);  J.  H.  Stewart 
(3461 ; Thompson  (352) ; H.  Bantry  White 
(360). 

Prizes  should  be  given  for  special  excellence  in — 
Association  of  Teachers  (8)  ; Burns  (51) ; 
Christian  Brothers  (71) ; Dublin  Teachers, 
(118);  John  Joly  (201);  Kennedy  (212); 
Masonic  Schools  (261);  Osbaldeston  (306); 
Thompson  (352) ; William  Wilkins  (362). 
Should  get  greater  encouragement — Delany  (93); 
Robert  Fitzgerald  (135) ; Foley  (141) ; Gallaher 
(148) ; Hartley  (165) ; Holmes  (181)  ; Horner 
(182)  ; Misses  Houston  (183)  ; Molloy  (275)  ; 
Moss  (284);  Scharff  (326) ; Scott  (326); 
Sheridan  (337);  J.  A.  Stewart  (345). 

Should  be  encouraged  by  the  employment  of 
science  masters  in  certain  districts — Dill  (99). 
Should  be  encouraged  by  grants  for  apparatus, 
&o„ — John  Joseph  Browne  (48) ; Christian 
Brothers  (71);  Dill  (99);  Dodds  (104);  Doherty 
(105) ; Donovan  (108);  Prof.  FitzGerald  (131); 
Maurice  FitzGerald  (132);  Bartley  (165); 
Misses  Houston  (183)  ; Thomas  Johnson  (193)  ; 
R.  M.  Jones  (202)  ; Thompson  (351). 

Should  be  encouraged  by  higher  marks — Bad- 
ham  (13) ; John  Blair  Browne  (47) ; Burns 
(51);  Coffey  (78);  Dill  (99);  H.  II.  Dixon 
(103);  Donovan  (108);  Finch  (129);  Grubb 
(157);  John  Joly  (201);  Kennedy  (212); 
Miss  Edith  Russell  (321)  ; Speers  (341). 
Should  be  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  physical 
science  subjects — Badham  (13) ; Central  Asso- 
ciation (67);  Miles  (274);  Story  (347);  (of 
additional  subjects) — Hunter  (187)  ; Miss 
White  (358). 

Should  be  encouraged  by  increased  fees  and 
higher  marks,  or  by  grants  for  apparatus — 
Beare  (22);  Field  (128). 

More  inducements  should  be  given  to  the  study 
of,  in  Middle  Grade — Wade  (356). 

In  Senior  Grade,  more  subjects  should  be  intro- 
duced— Larmor  (220) ; and  more  marks  given 
for — Biggs  (25);  in  Junior — 1'hompson  (352). 
Some  compulsory  subjects  taught  thoroughly  and 
practically  should  be  introduced — Barrett  (17); 
Coffey  (78). 


Science — (continued) . 

Natural  science  course  should  be  simplified  and 
higher  marks  given  in  Junior  and  Middle 
Grades — Ball  (15);  should  be  encouraged  by 
being  assigned  a large  number  of  marks — 
Carrigy  (62) ; should  be  a subject  for  boys  and 
girls  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades— 
H.  H.  Dixon  (103) ; Harbison  (163). 

Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  should  have 
increased  marks — Cole  (82);  Fogarty  (139); 
Fullerton  (145)  ; should  have  more  extended 
courses—  Dowling  (113). 

Should  get  600  marks  each,  so  that  any  two  might 
be  substituted  for  Latin  or  Greek — Osbaldeston 
(306). 

There  should  be  an  experimental  course  of— 
Association  of  Teachers  (8) ; Christian  Brothers, 
(71);  Dohxrty  (105). 

# Should,  to  count  for  Pass  or  Honours,  be  taught 
practically — Thomas  Johnson  (193). 

There  should  be  better  work  in,  but  the  difficulty 
is  the  want  of  laboratories  and  proper  appli- 
ances— Mackillip  (246). 

The  further  introduction  of,  into  provincial  girls’ 
schools,  would  be  disastrous,  as  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  competent  teachers— 
Nelson  (292). 

Small  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  the 
experimental  sciences  — Gibson  (153). 

In  Junior  the  programme  in  Physics  should  en- 
able students  to  present  themselves  for  Science 
and  Art  Examinations — Dowling  (113)  ; in 
Junior  and  Middle  Grades  one  science  sub- 
ject should  be  obligatory  — Hayden  (168); 
Speers  (341). 

Schools  should  be  allowed  to  take  up,  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  on  terms  of  equality 
as  regards  money  payments,  with  literary  sub- 
jects” and  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  grants  and  privileges  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art — Preston  (314). 

Text  books  of,  should  be  more  carefully  chosen— 
Barrett  (17). 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  should  give  free 
grants  of  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physical 
science  under  conditions  more  suitable  to  the 
smaller  provincial  schools — Rev.  H.  O’Reilly 
(299). 

Shorthand; 

Marks  for,  should  be  increased — Bunbury  (49) ; 
(in  Junior) — Hollingsworth  (180) ; Jellico 
(192);  Miss  E.  Jones  (202);  E.  D.  Lynch 
(224) ; should  be  encouraged  by  the  employ- 
ment of  district  masters  in — Dill  (99) ; should 
be  compulsory  in  Junior — E.  D.  Lynch  (224); 
should  be  added  to  Preparatory— Pyper  (316). 

Sloyd  : 

Should  be  encouraged  by  grants — Doherty  (105). 

Spanish  : 

Would  abolish — Aldliouse  (2)  ; Cerf  (68) ; 
Meissner  (273) ; Trager  (354) ; should  be  omit- 
ted or  made  more  difficult  in  the  three  higher 
grades — Harvey  (166) ; should  be  included  in 
Preparatory — Rev.  H.  O'Reilly  (299). 

Superintendents  : 

Should  be  drawn  from  teachers — Association  of 
Teachers  (8)  ; Blake  (31) ; Joseph  Brown  (45) ; 
Dean  Byrne  (53) ; Conlin  (84)  ; De  Prins( 90) , 
Dowling  (113);  Very  Rev.  J.  Doyle  (H7)> 
Dublin  Teachers  (118)  ; Finch  (129)  ; Fullerton 
(145)  ; Getz  (151)  ; Rev.  L.  Ilealy  (170) ; 
Hunter  (187)  ; M‘IIugh  (238)  ; Sheldon  (335)  _• 
Speers  (341);  Thompson  (352);  WiUiam 
Wilkins  (362). 
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Superintendents — ( continued ). 

Should  be  acquainted  with  school  work — 
Richards  (321). 

There  should  be  distinct  superintendents  to  visit 
centres — Association  of  Teachers  (8);  (in  the 
country) — M‘Elderry  (235). 

Are  not  sufficiently  strict — Burke( 50) ; M‘ Elder ry 
(235) ; Thompson  (352). 

In  the  selection  of,  the  extremes  of  youth  and  age 
should  be  avoided — Burns  (51) ; Garvey  (151); 
more  care  should  be  taken — E.  J.  Connolly 
(86) ; Finch  (129) ; C.  J.  Joly  (200)  ; Thomp- 
son (352). 

Highly  qualified,  should  be  appointed  at  £50 
yearly,  who  would  hold  viva  voce  examinations 
at  their  respective  centres — E.  D.  Lynch  (224). 
Should  read  passages  to  be  taken  down  by  the 
students  in  shorthand  and  French — Mahaffy 

(355>- ' .... 
Should  have  practical  experience  in  conducting 
examinations — Masonic  Schools  (261);  Sheridan 
(337). 

Owing  to  their  not  being  reliable,  copying  from 
books  is  much  more  rife  than  the  published 
lists  suggest — O'Connor  (297). 

Two  should  be  present  at  each  centre — 11.  Bantry 
White  (360). 

Should  not  be  drawn  from  teachers  or  clergymen, 
many  of  whom  are  very  unbusiness  like — H. 
Bantry  White  (360). 

System  as  it  exists: 

Generally  satisfied  with — Aldhouse,  (2);  Alex- 
ander (3)  ; Badham  (13)  ; Barbier  (16)  ; Barry 
(18);  Byers  (52);  Dean  Byrne  (53);  Calvert 
(58) ; Christian  Brothers  (7l)  ; E.  J.  Connolly 
(84);  Dooley  (HO);  Douglas  (111);  Ffolliott 
(128);  Ford  (143);  Hamilton  (162);  Dr. 
Healy  (169);  Hollingsivarth  (180);  Horner 
(182)  ; Jellico  (192)  ; Keating  (205)  ; Keighron 
(208) ; M‘Elderry  (235) ; M‘IIugh  (238) ; Rev. 
H.  O'Reilly  (299). 

Entirely  satisfied  with — Hampson  (163) ; Pren- 
dergast  (314) ; Rice  (321) ; Todd  (354). 
G-enerally  dissatisfied  with — Baxter  (20) ; Burke 
(50);  Donnan  (106);  England  (120);  Field 
(128) ; Rev.  J.  F.  tlogan  (179) ; T.  G.  Houston 
(184). 

Defects  of — Henry  G.  Johnston  (195) ; C.  J.  Joly 
(200)  ; Rev.  A.  Murphy  (286) ; Dr.  Kelly 
(210) ; Laffan  (218). 

Entirely  dissatisfied  with — Macan  (228). 

If  the  main  object  of,  be  to  forward  the  education 
of  the  most  promising  students  there  is  no 
method  less  liable  to  objection  than  com- 
petitive examination;  doubts  if  inspection 
would  be  more  satisfactory  in  encouraging  good 
schools  and  good  teaching — Dods  (104). 

There  is  no  cause  for  the  outcry  against,  if 
properly  worked  without  cramming — Gibson 
(153). 

Gives  a good  smattering,  which  is  not  without 
its  value — Knox  (216). 

No  revision  of,  would  be  satisfactory  unless  pro- 
vision be  made  to  enable  the  Christian 
Brothers  to  receive  adequate  State  assistance 
for  primary  education,  and  unless  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  Intermediate  career  Catholic 
students  can  look  to  a university  course — 
Knox  (216). 

Defects  of : 

Is  unsuited  to  the  present  requirements  of  this 
country — Is  a system  more  for  the  endowment 
of  schools  than  the  promotion  of  education — 
Moss  (284). 

Has  failed  in  its  object,  and  developed  a method 
of  purely  mechanical  grinding — Donnan  (106). 
Its  practical  working  has  been  detrimental  to 
true  education — Barrett  (17) ; Rev.  W.  Byrne 
(55)  ; Field  (128)  ; Yen.  C.  K.  Irwin  (191). 


System  as  it  exists — (continued). 

It  sacrifices  teaching  methods  and  education  for 
success  in  examinations — Adamson  (1)  ; Bar- 
low  (17);  Baxter  (20);  Biggs  (25);  Bodkin 
(32)  ; M.  F.  Boyle  (41)  ; Central  Association 
(67) ; W.  G.  Conolly  (90) ; Doherty  (105) ; 
C.  F.  Doyle  (113)  ; England  (120)  ; Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald  (131);  FitzPatrick  (138)  ; 
Henry  G.  Johnston  (197)  ; John  Johnston  (196); 
Dr.  Kelly  (210) ; M'Clelland  (231);  M'Donnell 
(235)  ; Park  (307)  ; Preston  (314)  ; Story 
(347). 

It  encourages  the  buying-up  of  clever  students 
by  school  managers — Ashmore  (6)  ; Clancy 
(76);  W.  G. % Conolly  (90);  Dilworth  (101); 
Farrelly  (121)  ; Misses  Houston  (183)  ; 
Mackenzie  ( 244);  Nelson  ( 292);  J.  A.  Stewart 
(345);  Wade  (356). 

It  encourages  memory  rather  than  intelligence 
— Adamson  (1)  ; Barrett  (17) ; Biggs  (25)  ; 
Byers  (52) ; Carngy  (62)  ; Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll 
(65)  ; W.  G.  Conolly  (90)  : Delany  (93)  ; 
Dowling  (113);  Farrelly  (121);  FitzPatrick 
(138)  ; Foley  (141)  ; Garnett  (15u)  ; Grubb 
(157);  Gwynn  (159);  C.  J.  Joly  (200); 
M'Donnell  (235);  Mahony  (257) ; Nixon  (293)  > 
Trager  (354) ; Wade  (356) ; Miss  White  (358). 
It  encourages  attention  to  intelligent,  and  neglect 
of  backward,  pupils — Bamford  (16);  Baxter 
(20) ; Biggs  (25) ; Brenan  (44) ; Rev.  W.  Byrne 
(55) ; Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65) ; Cerf  (68) ; 
Crowley  (91);  Delany  (93);  Dd  worth  (101) ; 
Field  (128)  ; Garnett  (150)  ; Dick  (153)  ; 
Gordon  (154) ; Grubb  (157) ; Hamilton  (162)  ; 
Hayden  (168)  ; Henderson  (172)  ; H.  G. 
Johnston  (197);  John  Johnston  (196) ; Lewis 
(223) ; Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  Lynch  (226)  ; 
Macan  (228) ; M'Donnell  (233)  ; Macmaster 
(248) ; N.  D.  Murphy  (289) ; Musgrave  (290) ; 
O'NeiU  (299) ; Rev.  M.  O’Reilly  (302) ; Preston 
(314) ; Scharf  (326) ; Sheehan  (333). 

It  keeps  clever  boys  back — M'Donnell  (233). 

It  encourages  “ cramming  ” — Badham  (13)  ; 
Barrett  (17)  ; Biggs  (25)  : Bourke  (39)  ; 
Miss  Brown  (45) ; Stephen  Brown  (46) ; Rev. 
W.  Byrne  (55);  Central  Association  (67); 
Clancy  (76)  ; Colclough  ( 80);  If.  G Conolly 
(90);  Daly  (92);  Dilworth  (101);  11.  H.  Dixon 
(103);  Doherty  (105);  Field  (128);  Finch 
(129) ; Gallagher  (148) ; Gibson  (153) ; Gordon 
(154);  Guilgauli  (158) ; Hayden  (168);  Hen- 
derson (172)  ; Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan  (179);  Yen. 
C.  K.  Irwin  (191) ; Miss  M.  Irwin  (191)  ; 
H.  G.  Johnston  (197) ; John  Joly  (201) ; Kehoe 
(207);  Lewis  (223)  ; M'Donagh  (233)  ; Nixon 
(293)  ; O'Hara  (298)  ; Preston  (314)  ; Reid 
(319);  Sheridan  (337);  Steele  (345);  Story 
(347);  Ternau  (351). 

It  leads  to  overwork — Barlow  (17) ; Biggs  (25) ; 
Bodkin  (32)  ; Stephen  Brown  (46)  ; Central 
Association  (67);  Christian  Brothers  (71); 
Miss  Day  ( 92);  Delany  (93) ; Dilworth  (101) ; 
FitzPatrick  (138)  ; Foley  (141)  ; Garnett 
(150);  Hackett  (160);  Hayden  (168);  Hill 
(177);  Rev.  J.  F.  Hagan  (179);  T.G.  Houston 
(184);  John  Johnston  (196) ; Sheppard  ( 336); 
Sheridan  (337) ; Stanley  (344) ; Ward  (356)  ; 
Miss  White  (358). 

It  tempts  teachers  to  terrorise  pupils  by  threats 
of  punishment  in  case  of  failure — Barlow  (17). 
It  demoralises  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  by 
leading  them  to  regard  learning  as  a means  of 
making  money — Barlow  (17);  Barret  (17); 
Clancy  (76);  W.  G.  Conolly  (90);  Doherty 
(105);  Professor  FitzGerald  (131);  (parents) 
Hackett  (160);  Misses  Houston  (183);  T.  G. 
Houston  (184):  Miss  M.  Irwin  (191);  C.  J. 
Joly  (200)  ; Miss  A.  Maguire  (252) ; Miles 
(274);  Molloy  (275);  Rev.  A.  Murphy  (286) ; 
Reid  (319) ; Sheppard  (336). 
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It  discourages  industrial  and  technical  education 
—Barrett  (17);  Graves  (155);  Knox  (216); 
Macan  (228) ; Molloy  (275) ; Rev.  M.  O’Reilly 
(302);  Wookey  (365). 

It  is  not  a test  of  the  progress  of  education,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils  being  examined — 
Baxter  (20)  ; Biggs  (25)  ; IF.  G.  Conolly , (90). 
Are  due  to  rejection  of  counsel  from  experts — 
Biggs  (25). 

Are  due  to  the  teachers — Mrs.  Hogan  (180) ; 
M'Feeters  (237). 

It  has  led  to  injury  to  the  pupils’  health, 
intellect,  and  character-*- Biggs  (25)  ; Rev. 
IF.  Byrne  (55)  ; Miss  Bay  (92) ; (and  to  not 
a few  cases  of  premature  death) — T.  G.  Houston 
(184) ; Miss  A.  Maguire  (252) ; Rev.  A.  Murphy 
(286) ; Nixon  (293). 

Undue  weight  has  been  given  to  the  literary 
side  of  education — Biggs  (25)  ; Harbison  (163); 
(as  compared  with  mathematical) — Hartley 
(165>- 

It  has  been  cast  too  much  in  university 
moulds  — Blackham  (29)  ; Kennedy  (212)  ; 
Molloy  (275) ; Ward  (356). 

It  is  not  a good  preparation  for  university  or 
higher  education — Bourke(S9);  Delany  (93)- 
Too  much  money  is  given  to  students,  and  too 
little  to  schools — Blake  (31). 

There,  is  a want  of  gradation  in  the  examination 
papers  of  the  various  grades — Blake  (31); 
Bousfield  (39) ; Rev.  Hugh  Brady  (42)  ; 
Masonic  Schools  (261);  Rev.  H.  O'  Reilly  (299). 
It  prescribes  a uniform  course  for  all  schools,  and 
is  destructive  of  individuality  of  teaching — 
Bodkin  (32) ; Cole  (82)  ; Delany  (93) ; England 
(120)  ; Professor  FitzGerald  (131)  ; T.  G. 
Houston,  (184) ; Macan  (228) ; Molloy  (275); 
Park  (307)  ; Trdger  (354). 

The  courses  are  changed  too  often — John 
Johnston  (196). 

The  pass  standard  in  all  the  grades  is  too  high — 
Bourke  (39) ; Miss  A.  Maguire  (252) ; Martin 
(260)  ; Mulhern  (285) ; and  discourages 
students — Pyper  (316) ; Steele,  (345). 

The  bad  student  receives  most  attention,  yet  he 
is  not  paid  for — Burke  (50). 

It  has  greatly  handicapped  small  schools — Burke 
(50);  W.  G.  Conolly  (90);  England  (120); 
Foley  (141);  T.  G.  Houston  (183);  John 
Johnston  (196)  ; Park  (307);  Stonham  (346). 
It  has  multiplied  schools  unnecessarily — Byers 
(52) ; Donovan  (108). 

It  has  raised  the  standard  year  after  year,  the 
students’  ages  remaining  the  same — Benson 
(22) ; Byers  (52) ; Christian  Brothers  (71). 
Under  it  the  standard  varies  from  year  to  year 
— M‘Clelland  (231);  Masonic  Schools  (261); 
Molohan  (281);  Ward  (356). 

It  leads  to  excessive  competition — Rev.  W. 
Byrne  (53);  Donovan  (108);  T.  G.  Houston 
(184);  Ward  (356). 

It  leads  to  neglect  of  oral  work  in  languages. — 
Rev.  W.  Byrne  (55);  Hayden  (168);  Hill 
(177)  ; Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan  (177)  ; Kennedy 
(212);  Molloy  (275);  Strassburg  (348); 
Donovan  (108);  (and  music) — Professor  Fitz- 
Gerald (131) ; (and  drawing) — Plunkett  (310) ; 
Miss  White  (358). 

It  has  discouraged  Science — Campbell  (58)  ; 
Christian  Brothers  (71) ; IF.  G.  Conolly  (90)  ; 
Delany  (93) ; Doherty  (105) ; Farrelly  (121)  ; 
Finch  (129)  ; Professor  FitzGerald  (131)  ; 
Hayden  (168);  R.  M.  Jones  (202);  Molloy 
(275) ; Moss  (284)  ; Rev.  M.  O'Reilly  (302)'; 
Plunkett  (310);  Porter  (313);  Orr  (304)  ; 
John  Jo-y  (201). 

It  leads  to  neglect  of  important  subjects  and  ob- 
jects of  education — Rev.  IF.  Bryue  /35)  ; 
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Central  Association  (67) ; Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan 
(177);  Miss  A.  Maguire  (252);  Miss  Edith 
Russell  (321) ; Story  (347). 

It  encourages  the  selection  of  subjects,  not  for 
their  educational  value,  but  because  they  are 
paying — Delany  (93) ; Moss  (284) ; Miss  White 
(358). 

The  prizes  and  fees  encourage  boys  to  pursue 
studies  which  have  no  bearing  on  their  future 
avocations — Delany  (93);  England  (120); 
T.  G.  Houston  (184)  ; Dr.  Kelly  (210)  ; Molloy 
(275);  Sheehan  (333). 

It  has  neglected  physical  training. — W.  G.. 
Conolly  (90)  : and  relaxation — Farrelly  (121)  ; 
Miss  A.  Maguire  (252);  Moss  (284) ; Miss 
White  (354). 

It  encourages  classical  to  the  detriment  of  other 
subjects — Cerf  (68);  Fullerton  (145);  Knox 
(216) ; Porter  (313). 

Classical  education  has  probably  deteriorated — 
Dill  (99). 

Its  tendency  is  too  literary — J.  A.  Stewart  (345).. 

Literature  hassuffered  mostunder  it — Foley(  141). 

The  education  given  is  neither  practical  nor  use- 
ful -Steele  (345). 

It  has  led  to  neglect  of  commercial  education — 
Professor  FitzGerald  (131). 

It  has  led  in  girls’  schools  to  the  neglect  of 
needlework  and  other  domestic  employment — 
Hill  (177). 

It  neglects  manual  training — Doherty  (105). 

Hand  and  eye  training  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for — Hackett  (160). 

It  has  increased  the  number  employed  in  non- 
productive employments. — Field  (128).. 

A number  of  boys  of  the  industrial  classes  are  sent 
in  merely  for  the  money  profit  of  the  managers 
— O'Connor  (297). 

Does  not  train  students  in  habits  of  discipline, 
order,  punctuality,  and  business-like  methods 
, — -Plunkett  (310). 

Has  prevented  local  technical  instruction  in 
large,  and  elementary  science  teaching  in  small, 
towns — Porter  (313). 

It  discourages  local  effort,  which  is  the  backbone 
of  any  good  educational  system — Macan  (228). 

It  has  a deteriorating  rather  than  a strengthen- 
ing effect  on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
bo  vs— r-Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan  ( 179):  Dr.  Kelly 
(210). 

It  has  increased  the  labour  of  teachers,  and  by 
necessitating  larger  staffs  and  increasing  the 
number  of  private  schools  has  lowered  their 
income — T.  G.  Houston  (184). 

It  allows  too  much  freedom  in  the  choice  of  sub— 
jects — Hackett  (160). 

It  is  powerless  to  protect  itself  from  being 
worked  on  vicious  lines  by  teachers  who  may 
clioose  to  abuse  it — Rev.  L.  IleaVy  (170). 

Under  it  good  and  expressive  reading  in  English 
has  become  a lost  art — Hickey  (174);  Hill 
(177). 

It  causes  too  much  strain  and  excitement  amongst 
the  children — Martin  (260). 

In  many  instances  the  knowledge  so  quickly  ac- 
quired fades  into  dim  recollection,  leaving  a 
residuum  of  but  little  value — Nixon  (292). 

The  definitionof  “ school  ” places  on  the  same 
level  the  school  of  the  private  “ crammer  ” and 
the  large  public  school  where  educational  in- 
fluences are  at  work  in  the  moulding  of  cha- 
racter— Delany  (93). 

While  improving  lower  class,  it  has  caused  a de- 
terioration in  higher  class  schools — Cerf  (68). 

It  is  practically  of  no  benefit  to  schools  attended 
by  backward  children  of  country  gentry,  <fcc. 
who  hope  to  enter  professions  and  have  not 
time  to  prepare  for  the  examinations— Stonham 
(347). 
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It  makes  education  cheaper  for  those  who  can 
best  afford  to  pay — Clancy  (76);  Crowley 
(91);  A.  C-  Dixon  (102);  England  (120); 
Farrelly  (121)  ; John  Johnston  (196). 

It  has  driven  boys  to  English  schools — IV.  G. 
Conolly  (90);  Field  (128);  T.  G.  Houston 

’ (184). 

There  is  an  excessive  amount  of  matter  pre- 
scribed— Christian  Brothers  (71) ; Colclough 
(80);  Gordon  (153);  (and  it  is  too  difficult) 
— Hackett  (160);  J/fsses  Houston  (143);  (in 
some  subjects) — Kehoe  (207). 

Tt  gives  inadequate  provision  for  Intermediate 
teaching,  less  than  one-sixth  of  those  requiring 
it  receiving  it — Christian  Brothers  (71)  ; 
Clancy  (76). 

It  prohibits  examination  in  religious  subjects — 
Delany  (93) ; Hackett  (160) ; Rev.  A.  Murphy 
(286). 

By  the  rules  as  to  retaining  exhibitions  it  pushes 
students  forward  too  quickly — Christian 
Brothers  (71)  ; Delany  (93). 

It  multiplies  teachers  in  private  schools  who  have 
no  training — Porter  (313). 

It  introduces  the  competitive  system  at  an  unduly 
early  age  and  continues  it  too  long — Porter 
(313). 

Sanitation  in  schools  is  not  provided  for  and  the 
competence  of  teachers  is  not  ensured— Moss 
(284). 

Some  subjects,  now  compulsory,  prove  of  little 
value  in  after  life — Miss  M.  Irwin  (191). 

'The  employment  of  incapable  and  inexperienced 
examiners — Harvey  (166);  John  Johnston 
(196). 

It  has  led  some  parents  to  set  school  against 
school  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  fees — R.  M. 
Jones  (202) ; Molloy  (275) ; Miss  Edith  Russell 
(321). 

The  knowledge  acquired,  especially  of  the  various 
languages,  is  ludicrously  imperfect—  Dr.  Kelly 
(210). 

The  course  overlaps  University  work — Keogh 
(214). 

■Gives  little  room  for  the  cultivation  of  special 
faculties — Knox  (216). 

Paying  for  primary  and  for  purely  professional 
subjects  has  strangled  all  efforts  at  establishing 
bona  fide  secondary  schools — Laffan  (216). 

Physics  and  chemistry  are  much  less  and  much 
worse  taught  than  before  1879 — Leebody  (222). 

In  many  schools  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
neglected — Ford  (143). 

It  takes  no  account  of  pupils  who  are  not  ex- 
amined though  they  receive  the  same  instruc- 
tion as  those  who  are — Dodds  (194) ; Hackett 
(160)  ; Miss  Edith  Russell  (321) ; Trdger 
(354). 

Merits  of : 

It  has  improved  education — Barrett  (17);  Beare 
(22);  Bernard  (23);  Biggs  (25);  Bodkin 
(32)  ; Bousfield  (39)  ; M.  F.  Boyle  (41)  ; 
Bellingham  Brady  (43) ; Stephen  Brown  (46)  ; 
John  Blair  Browne  (47) ; Burns  (51);  Calvert 
(58) ; Garrigy  (62) ; Rev.  T.  B.  Carroll  (65)  ; 
Christian  Brothers  (71);  Crowley  (91)  ; Miss 
Day  (92)  ; Decoudun  (93)  ; Dill  (99)  ; 
Dilworth  (101)  ; Doherty  (105)  ; Donovan 
(108);  Dougan  (111)  : C.  F.  Doyle  (116); 
Very  Rev.  J.  Doyle  (117) ; Finch  (129) ; Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald  (131);  FitzPatnck  (138)  ; 
Foley  (141) ; Fullam  (144)  ; \ Fullerton  (145); 
Gallaher  (148) ; Galway  (149) ; Gibson  (153) ; 
Hamilton  (162);  Harbison  (163);  Harrison 
(164);  Haugh  (167);  Henderson  (172); 
Hickey  ( 174);  Hill  (177)  ; Mrs.  Hogan  (180); 
Holmes  (181);  Holtan  (182);  Hunter  (187); 
Jellico  (192);  Thomas  Johnson  (193);  John 
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Johnston  (196)  ; R.  M.  Jones  (202)  ; Keating 
(205)  ; Keighron  (208)  ; Patrick  Kelly  (212)  ; 
Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  Lynch  (226)  ; Macbeth 
(231);  McClelland  (231)  ; MacDonagh  (233)  ; 
M‘  Elder  ry  (235)  ; Me  Hugh  (238)  ; Mackenzie 
(244)  ; Mackillip  (246)  ; M‘ Kinney  (247) ; 
Macmaster  (-48)  ; Magennis  (251)  ; Miss  A. 
Maguire  (252) ; Mahony  (257)  ; Malet  (259)  ; 
Martin  (260)  ; Masonic  Schdols  (261);  Mercer 
(273);  Miles  (274);  Molloy  (275);  Morgan 
(282)  ; Morison  (281)  ; Kelson  (292)  ; Rev. 
Hugh  O’Reilly  (299);  Park  (307)  ; Pinkerton 
(309);  Preston  (314);  Pyper  (316);  Reid 
(319)  ; Rice  (321)  ; Miss  Edith  Russell  (321)  ; 
Rutherford  (324)  ; Selss  (330) ; Sheehan  (3.33) ; 
Shekleton  (334)  ; Rev.  James  Smyth  (338) ; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Smyth  (340) ; Speers  (341)  ; Stanley 
(344);  Strassburg  (348)  ; Miss  White  (358); 
Rev.  Geo.  Wilkins  (361)  ; Williams  (363)  ; 
Wright  (366). 

It  has  improved  the  work  of  students — Biggs 
(25) ; Blake  (31) ; Bodkin  (32) ; Bourke  (39) ; 
Christian  Brothers  (71)  ; Delany  (93) ; Devitt 
(97);  Doherty  (105) ; C.  F.  Doyle  (116V 
Foley  (141)  ; Hackett-  (160)-;  Hayden  ( 168) 
Heaney  (172);  Very  Rev.  W.  Henry  { 173) 
Hill  (177)  ; Misses  Houston  (183)  ; Patrick 
Kelly  (212);  M‘Feeters  (237) ; M‘ Hugh  (238)  - 
M‘Phail  (250)  ; Molloy  (275) ; Stuart  (349) 
Ternau  (351);  Towell  (354) ; Williams  (363). 
It  has  stimulated  teachers — Byers  (52) ; Cen- 
tral Association  (67)  ; Christian  Brothers,  (711 
Delany  (93);  Doherty  (105);  Hackett  (160) 
Harbison  (163);  Heaney  (172);  Hill  (17 1) 
Misses  Houston  (183)  ; M’Feeters.  (237) 
M'Hugh  (238) ; Molloy  (275) ; Stuart  (349) 
Ternau  (351) ; Towell  (354) ; William  Wilkins 
(362) ; Williams  (363). 

It  has  lead  to  improvement  of  school  premises, 
teaching,  and  equipment — Biggs  (25) ; Chris- 
tian Brothers  (71)  ; Delany  (93)  ; Harvey 
(166);  Heaney'(  172). 

It  has  introduced  a better  programme—  Biggs 
(25);  Blake  (31);  Bodkin  (32);  Byers  (52); 
Central  Association  (67)  ; Miss  l)ay  (92) ; 
Harvey  (166);  Very  Rev.  W.  Henry  (173); 
Hill  (177)  ; Holtan  (182)  ; Misses  Houston 
(183)  ; M' Kinney  (247)  ; M‘Phail  (250) ; 
Pinkerton  (309) ; Reid  (319);  Stuart  (349); 
William  Wilkins  (362). 

It  has  aided  and  improved  small  provincial 
schools — Bryan  (48)  ; Pinkerton  (309). . 

It  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  high  class  pro- 
vincial schools  under  earnest  teachers — Ful- 
lerton (145) ; Galway  (149) ; Harbison  (163)  ; 
M'Elderry  (235) ; Ml Feelers  (237)  ; Kelson 
(292). 

It  lias  been  a great  boon,  financially,  to  the  larger 
schools — Foley  (141). 

A student  who  lias  done  the  work  well  should 
be  fit  for  any  commercial  or  technical  employ- 
ment— Getz  (153). 

Has  been  singularly  free  from  red-tapeism  — 
Harvey  (166). 

More  than  counterbalance  its  defects,  and  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  a system  that  could  supplant 
it  with  profit — Rev.  L.  Healy  (170). 

It  has  improved  the  study  of  mathematics, 
physical  science,  grammar,  and  composition,  and 
led  to  a more  accurate,  though  less  extended, 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics — Very  Rev.  W. 
Henry  (173). 

It  has  resulted  in  needful  progress  in  the  study  of 
English,  modern  languages,  and  mathematics 
— Hickey  (174). 

It  is  a good  preparation  for  those  who  intend  to 
graduate  or  to  enter  the  learned  professions — 
Higgins.  (176). 

2 E 2 
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The  standard  of  answering  has  greatly  improved, 
especially  in  grammar  and  composition — Keene 
(206). 

It  has  set  up  an  independent  and  authoritative 
standard  by  which  schools  are  tested — Molloy 
(276). 

It  has  encouraged  the  heads  of  schools  to  pay 
special  attention  to  boys  of  moderate  ability — 
Molloy  (275)  ; Morgan  (281). 

It  has  resulted  in  the  students  being  better  in- 
structed in  elementary  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry — Purser  (315). 

It  has  given  improved  study  of  mathematics — 
Garrigy  (62) ; Hevitt  (97) ; Foley  (141)  ; Very 
Rev.  W.  Henry  (173) ; Hickey  (174)  ; Knox 
(216) ; Leebody  {222) ; Lennon  (223). 

It  has  given  a much-needed  endowment — Central 
Association  (67);  W.  G.  Conolly  (90) ; Miss 
Hay  (52) ; Harbison  (1 63) ; Hill  (177) ; Holmes 
(181) ; Misses  Houston  (183) ;,  M'Phail  (250) ; 
Reid  (319);  .Story  (347);  Ward  (356); 
William  Wilkins  (362). 

It  arouses  public  interest  in  education — Christian 
Brother  (71);  Helany  (93)  : M'llugh  (238)  ;. 
William  Wilkins  (362). 

It  gives  less  wealthy  students  facilities  for  con- 
tinuing education  and  preparing  themselves 
for  good  positions — Christian  Brothers  (71)  ; 
Helany  (93)  ; Hevitt  (97)  ; Fullerton  (145)  ; 
Harbison  (163)  ; Molloy  (275). 

It  affords  parents  a reliable  test  of  their  children’s 
capacity  and  progress  — Christian  Brothers 
(71);  Hayden  (168)  ; Ward  (356). 

It  has  developed  in  students  memory  and  the 
power  of  accurate  expression  and  ready 
reproduction  of  things  taught  — Helany 
(93)  ; Harvey  (166) ; (and  been  a good  pre- 
paration for  more  serious  examinations) — 
Malet  (259). 

It  is  perfectly  impartial — Helany  (93)  ; Hevitt 
(97) ; Keighron  (208) ; Mahony  (257) ; Molloy 
(275)  ; Rice  (321) ; Selss  (330). 

The  rivalry  of  schools  shows  to  each  its  own  de- 
fects and  stimulates  the  desire  to  correct  them 
— Honovan  (108)  ; Hamilton ' (162) ; Harvey 
(166). 


Teachers — {continued). 

(118J  ; Molohan  (281) ; certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation should  be  given  to — Hilworth  (101); 
should  be  given  small  grants  to  enable  them 
to  attend  lectures  in  Modern  Languages  and 
Chemistry — Dods(lOt);  should  attend  lectures 
on  Pedagogy  and  Psychology — Howling  (113) ; 
should  have  certain  prescribed  qualifications 
— Moss  (284) ; should  be  required  to  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  own  attainments — 
Rev.  II . O'Reilly  (299) ; provision  should  be 
made  for  the  training  of — Graves  (155) ; should 
hold  certificates  of  competency  gained  by  exa- 
mination— Field  (128) ; Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan 
(177) ; Molohan  (281)  ; should,  after  some 
years,  have  diplomas  in  teaching,  or  receive  no 
results  fees — J P.  Johnston  (199);  Scharff 
(326). 

All  new  teachers  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
a training  college  for  at  least  a year  before 
taking  up  their  work,  and  after  1900  no 
teacher  should  be  appointed  who  is  not  a 
university  graduate — Sheridan  (337). 

Should  be  selected,  not  because  they  are  scholars, 
but  because  they  are  teachers,  and  purpose 
continuing  so — FitzPatrick  (138). 

Assistant,  qualifications  of,  should  be  investigated 
— C.  J.  Joly  (200). 

Should  be  ineligible  for  results  fees  unless  they 
satisfy  the  Board  of  their  knowledge  and  ability 
to  teach — Keogh  (2 1 4). 

Are  not  competent,  and  the  money  spent  in 
results  fees  would  be  better  expended  in 
supporting  a training  college  for  them — 
Guilgault  (158). 

As  far  as  possible  the  greatest  liberty  should  be 
given  to  the  head  master — Harvey  (166). 

Technical  Subjects: 

Should  be  taught  at  centres  by  travelling  in- 
structors— Blackham  (29) ; should  be  encour- 
aged by  grants  for  equipment  of  schools,  prizes, 
and  results  fees — H.  G.  Johnston  (195)  ; 
no  part  of  the  funds  should  be  given  for  techni- 
cal education — R.  M.  Jones  (202) ; are  not 
suited  to  schools — Kirkpatrick  (215). 


T. 

Teachers  : 

Registration  of,  would  render  little,  if  any,  in- 
spection necessary — Cerf  (68)  ; registration 
recommended — Holy  (92) ; Hublin  Teachers 


z. 

Zoology : 

Should  be  a subject  for  boys  and  girls — Anderson 
(5) ; John  Joly  (201) ; II.  Bantry  White  (360) ; 
should  be  compulsory  from  Junior  Grade  on 
— Strassburg  (348). 
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LIST  OF  NAMES  OF  SIGNATORIES. 


Description  or  Address. 

Page. 

Barrett,  J.  A. 

Manager,  Boys’  School,  Belfast,  .... 

208 

Bulla,  Henrietta,  . 

Ulster  Provincial  School,  Lisburn, 

231 

Cooke,  John,. 

Professor  of  English,  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College, 
Kildare-place,  Dublin. 

208 

Daly,  Rev.  James, 

Manager,  Diocesan  College,  Ballaghadereen, 

209 

Eraut,  Alexander,  m.a., 

Headmaster,  Grammar  School,  Galway,  . 

211 

Galligan,  James, 

Chairman,  Town  Commissioners,  Cavan, 

212 

Gloster,  Arthur  J.,  b.a.,  t.c.d., 

Headmaster,  Prior  Schools,  LifFord, 

221 

Greer,  Richard  0.,  B.A.,  . 

Teacher  of  Intermediate  Classes, 

213 

Hartog,  Prof.  Marcus,  D.sc.,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Natural  History,  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 

215 

Haslett,  W.  W.,  m.a., 

Headmaster,  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Dublin, 

218 

Hime,  Maurice  C.,  m.a.,  ll.d., 

Formerly  Principal  of  Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 

219 

Hunter,  Rev.  A.  J.,  . 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Governors,  Prior  Schools,  LifFord, 

221 

Jenkins,  Miss  Lizzie, 

Manager,  Miss  Jenkins’  School,  Londonderry,  . 

221 

Lyon,  James,  m.a.  (Cantab.), 

Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland. 

222 

Macken,  James  J.,  b.a., 

Examiner  in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board. 

222- 

Montgomery,  H.  de  Fellenberg, 

Deputy  Lieutenant,  Co.  Tyrone,  .... 

226- 

Mulvany,  Miss,  b.a.,  r.u.i.,  . 

Manager,  Alexandra  School,  Dublin, 

227‘ 

Nicholas,  Rev.  Wm.,  d.d., 

President,  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  . 

229 

Oger,  Victor,  . 

Examiner  in  French  to  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board. 

230 

Owens,  Most  Rev.  R.,  d.d.,  . 

Bishop  of  Clogher,  . » . 

230 

Radley,  Joseph, 

Manager,  Ulster  Provincial  School,  Lisburn,  , 

231 

Ritchie,  John, 

Chairman,  Town  Commissioners,  Lisburn,  . . 

232 

Scully,  Rev.  E.  J.,  o.c.c.. 

Manager,  Carmelite  Seminary,  Lr.  Dominick-st.,  Dublin, 

233 

Semple,  Rev.  R.  J.,  m.a., 

Examiner  in  History  to  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 

233 

Senier,  Alfred,  ph.d., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 

235 

Storey,  Wm.  A., 

Manager,  Mardyke  Intermediate  School,  Skibbereen, 

236 

Weber-Dubois,  0.  E. 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Miss  Jenkins’  School, 
Londonderry. 

221 

White,  Rev.  Hill  Wilson,  d.d.,  ll.d., 
Ex-Sch.  r.c.D., 

Warden  of  Wilson’s  Hospital,  Multyfarnham,  . 

236 
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Cooke,J.,M.A. 


Barrett,  J.  A. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Barrett,  J.  A.,  f[."  , j 

Manager,  Boys' 
School,  18, 
College-street, 
Belfast. 

Private  Tutor.  Preparation 
for  Entrance,  and  Junior 
Freshmen,  Ac.,  T.C.D.  : 
Matriculation  and  First 
Arts,  R.U.I. ; and  General 

1888 -^'do'.'in  Belfast’,  1889- 

1892) ;  Mathematical 
Ma-t:  r in  the  M isses  Reid’s, 
Wellington  Park,  Belfast, 
Mrs.  Miles',  University 
Square,  Belfast,  1892-1893 ; 
Assistant  English  Master, 
Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast,  1892.  1891  (all 

1893)  ; Intermediate  School 
in  1891 ; Intermediate 
pupils  first  sent  in  1895, 
also  in  1897  and  1898. 

PART  I.  (!).■ 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

My  school  being  but  small  and  my  connection  with 
•che  working . of  the  Act  being  limited,  I can  express 
no  opinion  on  its  working  further  than  to  say,  that 
from  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes  managers  of 
schools  could  not  receive  greater  courtesy  and 
attention  to  their  Correspondence  from  any  person  or 
Board.  Also,  that  I consider  the  scale  of  Results 
Fees  very  liberal. 

I would  suggest  some  system  of  periodical  inspection 
of  schools.  The  marks  allotted  by  the  inspectors  to 
count  for  Results  Fees  and  prizes. 

Also  that . oral  examinations  should  be  held  in 
June. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  V. 

Rules  36-39. 

36,  I should  suggest  that  a subject  from  Group  B 
should  not  be  made  compulsory  as  one  of  the  subjects 
for  passing  generally,  but  that  the  candidate  should 
have  the  option  of  a more  extended  English  course 
instead,  or  one  in  commercial  or  other  practical  sub- 
jects ; as  Arithmetic  or  Practical  Geometry,  Projection, 
and  Machine  Drawing. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  XII. 

Rules  70-78. 

72.  I would  beg  to  suggest  that  private  tutors 
should  be  competent  to  obtain  Results  Fees  for  even 
single  pupils  without  the  necessity  for  having  an 
attendance  of  ten. 


I consider  that  a great  impetus  would  be  given 
thereby  to  the  more  systematic  teaching  of  such  pupils, 
as  there  would  be  an  annual  test  of  their  progress, 
which  at  the  same  time  would  be  the  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory,  as  the  tutor  would  have  a stimulus  to 
thorough  preparation  of  his  pupils. 

I do  not  consider  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Board 
in  Results  Fees  would  be  much  increased,  but  that 
private  tutors  would  obtain  more  reward  for  pains- 
taking work,  which  now  flows  into  the  great  schools, 
the  staffs  of  which  do  not  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
pupils  as  the  number  of  tutors  would. 

I consider  this  absorption  of  Results  Fees  into  large 
masses,  which  fees  are  not  distributed  amongst  the 
subordinates  to  any  extent  (although  the  work  of 
earning  them  is),  to  be  a considerable  grievance. 

PART  III.  (1). 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

I would  suggest  that  Drawing  (which  is  so  useful 
an  adjunct  to  many  occupations  and  absolutely  the 
foundation  of  others,  such  as  architecture)  should 
receive  1,200  marks,  and  include  more  of  the  practical, 
such  as  building  construction. 

I would  also  give  Arithmetic  (with  Algebraic 
methods  of  solution  permitted),  1,200  marks. 


PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

Extra  marks  for  Drawing  and  Arithmetic. 

PART  III.  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

Extra  marks  for  Drawing  and  Arithmetic. 

PART  III.  (4). 

Programme.  Senior  Grade. 

Extra  marks  for  Drawing  and  Arithmetic. 

PART  IV. 

General  Suggestions. 

I would  utterly  exclude  smatterings  of  Science  and 
Music  unless  a practical  course  be  insisted  on  of  an 
extent  equal  to  the  theoretical. 


Cooke,  John,  m.a. 


: Name  ol 
Signatory 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Cooke,  John,  M.A.,  . j 

Professor  of 
English,  Ac.. 
Church  of  1 
Ireland  Train- 

Kildare- place, 
Dublin. 

Five  years’  experience  as 
Teacher  in  Intermediate 
Schools ; ten  years  Ex- 
aminer to  the  Alexandra 
(Dublin)and  other  schools; 
Examiner  to  the  Board  of 
Intermediate  Education 
since  1889  ; Professor'  of 
English  in  the  Churc-h  of 
Ireland  Training  College, 
Dublin,  since  its  constitu- 
tion in  1881. 

•For  Answers  to  Queries  received  before  October  31, 


PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

I consider  that  the  Intermediate  Education  system 
has  raised  the  standard  of  education  in  Ireland.  R 
has  given  a unity  to  it,  fixed  a test  to  which  schools 
might  rise,  and  improved  the  quality  and  status  of 
the  teacher. 

PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

I think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
inspection  of  schools  : (a.)  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
, see  Appendix  to  the  First  Retort  of  the  Commissioners. 
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premises,  the  accommodation  afforded  to  pupils,  the 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  their  general  educational 
appliances  ; (b.)  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching,  time- 
tables, tfec. ; (c.)  to  examine  orally,  if  necessary,  and 
see  to  the  conduct  of  the  examination  at  the  various 
centres. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  such  inspectors  should 
have  an  established  reputation  as  educationists. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

Rule  T. — The  Preparatory  Grade  should  beretained, 
but  the  examination  made  qualifying,  and  not  com- 
petitive. 

Rule  ~V. — In  the  Senior  Grade  it  would  be  advisable 
to  group  the  subjects,  so  that  students  might  specialize. 
English  should  be  a compulsory  subject  in  each 
group. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  VI. 

Rules  40-41. 

41.  (a.)  Would  recommend  its  omission,  so  that  a 
Senior  Grade  student  might  be  permitted  to  take  the 
Commercial  Course,  without  having  taken  it  in  the 
Junior  or  Middle  Grades. 

The  Commercial  Course  should  either  be  abolished 
or  made — for  want  of  a better  phrase — what  I must 
call,  a “ more  paying  ” or  “ popular  ” course.  It 
should  combine  a preparation  for  business  pursuits 
and  entrance  to  the  Civil  Service. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  VIII.  suction  d. 

Rules  45-50.  Cooke,  J..  m.a. 

45.  Would  recommend  that  no  exhibitions  be  given 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade. 

It  would  be  desirable,  that  exhibitions  should  be 
held  on  the  condition  that  the  successful  students 
should  attend  schools  approved  of  by  the  Board. 

50.  Would  recommend  that  medals  be  given  in 
Science  and  Drawing. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  IX. 

Rules  51-53. 

52.  Would  recommend  that  no  prizes  be  given  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade. 

53.  Would  recommend  prizes  for  distinguished 
answering  in  Mathematics  and  Science. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  X. 

Rules  54-63. 

55.  Would  recommend  a higher  percentage  of 
exhibitions  in  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades  than 
in  the  J unior,  owing  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  the 
examination. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  XII. 

Rules  70-78. 

72.  Would  recommend  the  insertion  of  some  words 
in  this  rule  to  establish  the  principle  of  inspection — 
such  as — after  (line  .2)  [not  being  a National  school], 

“ which  satisfies  the  Board  of  Commissioners.” 

74.  Would  recommend  the  Results  Fees  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  be  retained,  should  it  cease  to  be 
competitive. 


Daly,  Rev.  James. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 

Description,  j 

Educational  Experience. 

Daly,  Rev.  James, 

Manager,  Dio-  j 
cesan  College, 

Have  charge  of  this  School 
since  August  1887.  It  was 
a Day  School  till  1893. 

PART  I.  i 

(i> 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

In  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  especially 
French  and  Irish,  the  Board  might  insist  that  the 
pronunciation  be  intelligently  taught.  The  present 
written  examinations  might  be  replaced  by  some  form 
of  test  which  would  include  viva  voce  examination. 
The  present  system  fosters  bad  and  useless  teaching 
In  many  schools  very  successful  in  the  pass  and 
honours  list,  the  French  lesson  is  spelled  throughout 
and  hardly  an  attempt  made  at  pronunciation.  I ven- 
ture to  submit  that  such  French  is  not  worth  paying, 
for.  The  Irish  lesson  is  similarly  spelled  through, 
and  if  an  attempt  be  occasionally  made  at  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a very  small  word,  that  pronunciation 
is  quite  English.  In  this  counexion  I hold  that  it 
would  be  better  that  this  grand  old  language  of  ours 
he  allowed  to  die  with  honour,  and  depart  in  peace 
from  the  knowledge  of  our  race  than  that  it  should 
live  in  the  wretched  jargon,  which,  as  now  tested,  is 
yet  capable  of  securing  high  marks  and  large  .Results 
Fees.  Such  “ Irish  ” is  intelligible  nowhere,  and  is 
not  even  a,  patois. 

I consider  also  that  the  present  system  favours  and 
fosters  what  may  be  described  as  “ touting  ” for  clever 
boys,  a disreputable  proceeding  largely  practised  by 
some  of  those  colleges,  the  achievements  of  which  ar.e. 
so  lauded  and  exploited. 


PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

I think  that  some  system  might  be  devised  which 
would  tend  to  foster  Intermediate  Education  “by 
localities,”  if  T may  use  the  expression.  I would  sug- 
gest that  special  premiums,  which  might  be  called 
“Local  Premiums  " or  “ Local  Exhibitions  be  given 
to  pupils,  provided  they  studied  at  schools  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  say,  in  their  natal  countv  or  in  the 
adjacent  county.  I think  that  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  should  not  for  the  most  part  go  to 
swell  the  already  inflated  revenues  of  some  large  col- 
leges, whose  success  is  largely  due  to  canvassing  It 
is  very  difficult  for  an  institution,  such  as  that  under 
my  management  to  cope  with  this  demoralising  sys- 
tem of  “ touting,”  and  to  continue  to  exist  at  all.  The 
Board  cannot  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
pernicious  system  is  practised.  With  regard  to  the 
expedients  resorted  to  and  agents  employed,  their 
name  is  legion.  Sometime  ago  an  Inspector  of 
National  Schools  offered,  on  behalf  of  a certain 
President. . to  a clever  boy,  a free  place  in  a large 
college.  The  wisdom  of  the  Board  will,  doubtless, 
see  a way  out  of  this  sad  state  of  affairs.  If  a boy 
goes,  say,  out  of  his  province  to  college,  he  is  either 
the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  going  to  a wealthy  college, 
or  he  is  a clever  boy  taken  on  speculation.  If  the 
former,  neither  the  boy  nor  the  college  need  or  de- 
serve the  huge  fees  paid ; if  the  latter  the  Results 
Fees  should  not  be  such  as  would  altogether  pay  for 
his  maintenance.  An  increase  of  Results  Fees'  and  . 
more  favourable  conditions  for  gaining  honours  and 
prizes  at  home,  or  a corresponding  diminution  of  fees 
in  respect  of  pupils  educated  out  of  the  province, 
would  help  many  a struggling  school,  deal  a death- 
blow to  “ touting,”  foster  secondary  education  by 


Daly,  Hey.  J. 
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section  D.  localities , and  apply  to  it  the  principle  that  seems  to 

)aly,  Rot  j have  been  in  view  in  the  establishment  of  the  old 

Queen’s  Colleges  by  provinces. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

Rule  1. — 1 would  suggest  the  abolition  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade. 

(а)  Because  it  is  an  addition  to,  and  not  an  im- 
provement of,  the  Act  of  1878. 

(б)  Subjects  of  programme  in  this  grade  are 
those  taught  in  5th  and  6th  classes  in  National 
schools  with  the  exception  of  Latin  and 
French.  So  few  are  presented  in  Greek  that 
consideration  of  it  may  be  neglected. 

(c)  This  grade  suits  only  precocious  city  youths, 
not  the  ordinary  Grammar  school-going  child- 
ren of  the  country. 

(d)  The  age  at  which  pupils  are  eligible  is  far 
too  young  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
relentless  competition  practised. 

(e)  There  is  a difficulty  in  rural  districts  in  get- 
ting suitable  teachers.  A National  school 
monitor  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  all  subjects  except  Latin  and  French. 


Such  a rule  might  prevent  the  general  grabbing, 
practised  by  some  large  colleges,  of  the  brilliant  boys 
of  rural  schools.  It  is  well  known  that  each  year, 
on  the  publication  of  the  Honours  list,  a batch  of 
letters,  telegrams,  even  special  messengers,  are  de- 
spatched to  “ tout  ” for  the  prize-winners  and  exhibi- 
tioners of  the  Junior  and  Preparatory  Grades. 

On  the  general  question  of  Results  Fees,  I think  it 
would  be  better  to  diminish  the  fee  paid  for  the  marks 
scored  by  the  few  brilliant  boys  of  a school,  and 
that  some  scheme  be  devised  to  encourage  due  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  plodding  and  patiently  indus- 
trious but  non-brilliant  pupil. 

PART  III.  (1). 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

I have,  under  Rule  1,  given  reasons  why,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  altogether 
abolished. 

Should  it,  however,  be  retained,  such  as  it  is,  or  in 
a modified  form,  I would  suggest — 

(1)  That  the  Greek  paper  be  simpler. 

(2)  That  the  number  of  marks  attached  to  Irish 
be  increased  to  700. 

(3)  That  the  name  “ Celtic  ” be  expunged  and 

“ Irish  ” be  substituted. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

Rule  13. — Two  years  should  be  added  to  the  ages 
for  each  grade,  instead  of  one,  as  at  present,  in  favour 
of  “ over-age  ” students. 

The  usual  age  at  which  boys  commence  their 
classes  in  this  part  of  Ireland  is  between  15  and  16. 

The  Rule  13,  therefore,  might  read  ; “Students, 
bom  before  the  dates  mentioned  in  Rule  12,  but  not 
more  than  two  years  before,”  &c. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  III. 

Rules  20-31. 

Rule  25. — That  the  number  of  marks  be  redistri- 
buted to  allow  a notable  increase  in  the  number  of 
marks  assigned  to  Natural  Philosophy  and  Irish. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  IV. 


PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

I would  suggest — 

(1)  That  the  word  “ Irish  ” be  substituted  for 
“ Celtic.” 

(2)  That  the  number  of  marks  attached  to  Irish 
be  notably  increased. 

(3)  That  the  problems  proposed  in  the  Arithmetic 
paper  are  too  enigmatical. 

(4)  That  the  Algebra  paper  is  too  difficult. 

(5)  That  the  number  of  marks  assigned  to  Na- 
tural Philosophy  be  raised  to  800 ; that  the  ques- 
tions therein  set  be  simplified  and  made  to  partake 
less  of  the  characteristics  of  a paper  in  Mathematical 
Physics.  That  the  teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy  be 
encouraged  in  all  grades,  as  if  it  be  not  taught  in 
Intermediate  schools,  it  will  be  taught  nowhere  else. 
Neglect  of  this  subject  in  this  age  of  invention  and 
scientific  activity  is  a distinct  national  loss,  educa- 
tionally and  financially. 

(6)  That  the  number  of  marks  assigned  to  Arith- 
metic be  diminished. 


Rules  32-35. 

Rule  33. — I beg  to  suggest  that  this  rule  be  can- 
celled altogether.  It  is  too  complicated,  and  acts 
adversely  to  poor  country  boys  who  commence  the 
study  of  the  Ancient  Classics  at  about  15  or  16.  It 
is  very  hard  work  to  grind  them,  and  this  special 
difficulty  in  scoring  ought  to  be  removed.  Let  them 
gain  all  the  marks  they  cam  without  “ special  de- 
duction.” 


PART  II.,  Sect.  XII. 

Rules  70-78. 

M would  suggest  that  a rule  be  added  to  this  sec- 
tion providing  that  when  a student  passes  with 
honours  in  at  least  four  subjects,  or  takes  an  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Preparatory  or  Junior  Grade,  and  in  the 
year  following  goes  to  another  Intermediate  school, 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  fees  to  be  subsequently 
paid  for  instruction  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades, 
should  go  to  the  manager  of  the  school  in  which  the 
rudiments  were  taught  and  rough  work  done. 


PART  III.  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

I beg  to  suggest — 

(1)  That  the  word  “ Celtic  ” be  expunged  from  the 
programme,  and  “ Irish  ” be  substituted. 

(2)  That  number  of  marks  attached  to  Arithmetic 
be  diminished,  and  the  paper  set  therein  contain  less 
evidence  of  the  examiner’s  ability  to  evolve  Arith- 
metical riddles. 

(3)  That  the  paper  in  Algebra  is  too  difficult. 

(4)  That  the  marks  attached  to  each  question  be 
indicated  on  the  examination  paper. 

(5)  That  the  teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy  be 
compulsory  in  this  grade  and  in  the  Senior  Grade. 

(6)  That  to  schools  in  poor  districts,  or  having  less 
than  sixty  pupils  on  rolls,  grants  be  made  to  aid  in 
the  purchase  of  scientific  apparatus. 

(7)  That  the  number  of  marks  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Natural  Philosophy  be  raised  to  800  or  1,000, 
in  view  of  the  paramount  importance  it  is  that  the 
youth  of  the  nation  be  thoroughly  taught  Natural 
Philosophy. 
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PART  III.  (4). 

Programme.  Senior  Grade. 

I beg  to  suggest — * 

(1)  That  the  standard  in  all  subjects  in  this  grade 
is  much  too  high. 

(2)  That  Arithmetic  be  discontinued  in  this  grade. 

(3)  That  the  number  of  marks  attached  to  each 
question  be  indicated  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil. 

(4)  That  the  number  of  marks  attached  to  Natural 
Philosophy  be  raised  to  1,000  ; that  the  teaching  of 


the  subject  be  made  compulsory  in  this  grade  ; that  a section  d. 
gold  medal  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  in  each  of  DaI_  j 
the  grades  obtains  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  this 
subject. 

(5)  That  since  the  new  rules  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  have  been  framed,  their  effect  has 
been  to  efface  Science  schools  in  Ireland.  Hence,  un- 
less the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  be  encouraged 
by  the  Intermediate  Commissioners,  the  knowledge  of 
this  important  subject  among  Irish  youths  will  be 
very  meagre  indeed. 


Eraut,  Alexander,  m.a. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Eraut,  Alexander,  si.  A., 

Head  Master, 

School,  Gal- 
way. 

Nine  years— One  year  Assist- 
ant in  a School  prepara- 
tory to  Charterhouse ; two 
terms  taking  temporary 
work  at  Loretto  (NJ5 ). 
Repton,  Sutton  Valence. 
Shrewsbury  and  Sheffield 
Royal  Grammar  School ; 
three  years  Senior  As- 
sistant-Master at  St.  Co- 
lumba’s  College,  Co.  Dub- 
lin ; three  and  three- 
quarter  years  Head  Master 
at  Galway. 

PART  I.  | 

;i>- 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

In  the  general  working  of  the  system  there  is  a 
tendency  to  give  large  rewards  for  (i.)  work  done,  or 
(ii.)  intellectual  ability  displayed  by  individual 
pupils — both  being  measured  by  one  written  exami- 
nation. Now  the  merits  of  the  two  classes  of  pupils 
so  examined  are  very  different.  It  may  be  well  to 
reward  the  hard  worker  for  his  labours,  but  there  is 
much  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving  a boy 
money  because  he  is  a genius.  Many  scholars  who 
have  flourished  under  this  system  could,  I think, 
truthfully  endorse  this  statement : — “ I was  well  paid 
for  my  examination  work;  I worked  as  long  as  it 
paid  me — that  is,  I left  off  working  after  I was 
eighteen.” 

School  rewards  should  be  so  dealt  out  that  they 
will  benefit  not  only  the  recipients,  but,  through 
them,  the  cause  of  learning  in  general.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  payments  for 
work  done,  but  should  be  offered  clearly  as  aids  to 
further  work. 

Now,  all  the  exhibitions  offered  under  the  system 
in  question — and  particularly  the  £50  prizes — are 
much  in  excess  of  the  average  cost  of  a year’s  school- 
ing in  Ireland,  and  they  may  therefore  be  classed  as 
money  prizes.  Also  no  stipulation  is  made  that  an 
exhibitioner  shall  use  his  money  to  acquire  even  a 
year’s  schocling. 

PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

Under  Part  I.  (1)  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
under  existing  conditions  a large  proportion  of  the 
money  annually  given  by  the  Board  to  pupils  is  not 
used  for  the  furtherance  of  education.  To  prevent 
the  alienation  of  this  large  proportion  of  education 
money,  the  following  changes  might  be  helpful : — 

(i.)  Reduce  all  exhibitions  in  the  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Grades  from  £20  to  .£15,  and  all  exhibitions 
in  the  Middle  Grade  to  £25. 

(ii.)  Abolish  the  £50  prizes  in  the  Senior  Grade, 
and  substitute  exhibitions  not  exceeding  £25. 

(iii.)  Establish  a number  of  smaller  exhibitions 
varying  from  £7  or  £8  in  the  lower  grades  to  £12  or 


£15  in  the  higher  grades — to  be  given  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  twenty  pupils  who  pass  the 
examinations. 

(iv.)  Abolish  all  money  prizes,  substituting  book 
prizes  in  some  cases. 

(v.)  Out  of  the  money  so  saved  establish  a few 
leaving  exhibitions  to  be  used  at  some  recognised 
centre  of  higher  education;  also  a few  travelling 
scholarships,  to  be  used  at  some  Continental  Univer- 
sity, with  a view  to  the  study  of  Modern  Languages. 

(vi.)  Draw  up  very  stringent  rules  that  no  one 
shall  receive  one  of  these  exhibitions  or  scholarships 
unless  he  or  she  can  definitely  state  a method  of 
spending  such  exhibition  or  scholarship,  and  that  the 
recipient  shall,  in  all  cases,  use  the  exhibition  or 
scholarship  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

Rule  2. — For  the  words  “ between  the  first  day  of 
June  and  the  first  day  of  August,”  read  “between 
the  first  day  of  July  and  the  first  day  of  August.” 

Placing  the  examinations  in  J une  practically  makes 
schoolmasters  close  their  term  at  the  end  of  June, 
whereas  I believe  a month  later — the  time  chosen  by 
all  the  English  schools,  and  two,  at  least,  of  the 
larger  Irish  schools — would  be  in  every  way  better  for 
boys,  and  masters  and  schools. 

Rule  5.  — (i.)  The  “English  Language,  <fcc.,”  in  all 
grades  is  marked  at  same  rate  as  Greek  and  Latin — 
viz.,  out  of  a total  of  1,200  marks. 

(ii.)  No  mention  is  made  of  Geography,  though  it 
is  evidently  included. 

With  regard  to  (i.)  a Preparatory  Grade  pupil  may 
have  been  learning  English,  say  ten  years,  Latin  and 
Greek  seldom  more  than  two  years— sometimes  only 
one  year. 

I think  English  ought  to  be  marked  out  of  a much 
higher  maximum  by  adding  a third  paper.  History 
and  Geography  should  be  quite  enough  to  fill  one 
three-hours  paper.  A great  deal  of  time  has  to  be 
devoted  to  these  subjects,  and  it  is  a mere  chance  if 
the  best  boy  in  a class  ever  gets  good  marks  on  ti  e 
very  scrappy  questions  at  present  set  in  these 
subjects. 

See  also  Part  III.  Preparatory. 

Rule  7. — Alter  rule  to  read  “ As  far  as  possible  in 
writing.” 

(a.)  The  present  system  excludes  all  really  useful 
teaching  in  Chemistry  and  kindred  subjects. 

Perhaps  matters  could  be  mended  by  setting 

early  in  the  examination — a paper  in  Chemistry,  say, 
and  using  it  as  a preliminary  to  a practical  examina- 
tion to  be  held  later  on.  This  paper  should  simply  be 
used  to  separate  the  “passes ’’from  the  “failures,” 
and  the  results  should  be  published  before  August  1st, 
with  no  consideration  of  either  Prizes  or  Results  Fees’ 
Then  the  successful  candidates  should  be  asked  to 
attend  practical  examinations,  at  appointed  centres, 
where  properly  equipped  laboratories  are  available, 
their  travelling  expenses  being  paid  by  the  Board. 

2 F 


Eraut,  A.,  It  A. 
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Section  D.  (J.)  If  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  examine  in 
Braut,  a.,  m.a.  French  or  German  pronunciation,  it  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  made  orally,  and  most  certainly  not  in  the 
manner  recently  used.  The  questions  set  in  recent 
French  papers,  with  a view  of  testing  French  pro- 
nunciation, were  riddles  rather  in  English  phonetics 
than  anything  else. 

I have  frequently  found  that  the  boy  who  can  best 
pronounce  a French  word  is  the  least  able  to  express 
its  sound  by  English  letters. 

Beyond  this  the  questions  referred  to  are  mis- 
chievous, and,  if  persisted  in,  will  defeat  their  own 
ends  ; to  be  able  to  answer  them  a boy  must  have 
recourse  to  a pronouncing  dictionary,  or  a human 
being  who  serves  the  same  function  ; hence  he  "will 
learn  that  Fr.  Men  is  pronounced  he-hng,  and  other 
monstrosities  of  similar  usefulness  to  the  innocent 
traveller. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  III. 

Rules  20-31. 

20  and  28. — Could  not  the  Student’s  Notice  re- 
ferred to  in  Rule  20  and  the  May  Declaration  (Rule 
28)  be  combined  in  one  single  notice,  to  be  sent  in  in 
March  '?  Such  a change  would  save  trouble  in  schools 
— perhaps  some  at  headquarters. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  VIII. 

Rules  45-50. 

Rules  45-48  (also  55).  (a.)  All  the  exhibitions  seem  to 
have  too  high  a value  (for  reasons  see  Part  I.  (1 ),  p.  2 1 1. 

(6.)  Too  much  difference  is  apt  to  be  made  in 
rewarding  boys  who  are  practically  of  equal  merit. 

At  present  a single  mark  may  separate  the  boy 
who  gets  £20  and  his  rival  who  gets  the  £1  book  prize. 

In  the  Preparatory  Grade,  instead  of  giving  two 
£20  exhibitions  amongst  every  twenty  boys,  more 
good  would  be  done  by  giving  two  £15  exhibitions, 
and  one  £10  or  £8  exhibition. 

Similar  changes  could  be  made  in  the  other  grades. 

48  (c.)  The  £50  prizes  ought  certainly  to  be  tied  in 
some  way.  To  pay  a boy  £50  for  being  highly  gifted 
may  point  a parable,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  pretended 
• that  such  payment  is  going  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  education. 

More  good  might  be  done  if  the  pi-ize  wei-e  turned 
into  an  exhibition — (i.)  to  be  used  for  an  extra  year  at 
school ; or  (ii.)  to  be  held  by  winner  on  condition  that 
he  matriculate  and  keep  his  year  at  some  recognised 
xxniversity ; or  (iii.)  to  be  spent  on  a year’s  study  at 
some  Continental  seat  of  learning. 

No.  (iii.)  above  might  furnish  this  kingdom  with 
better  teachei's  of  foi’eign  languages  : it  is  pi'acticaliy 
the  system  used  so  successfully  in  Germany. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  IX. 

Rules  51-53. 

53.— These  prizes  are,  I think,  of  small  use  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

Book  prizes  would  be  better  in  the  lower  grades. 

I believe  the  greatest  permanent  educational  value 
of  £4  to  a boy  who  comes  out  top  in  French  or 
German  would  be  in  the  shape  of  a return  ticket  to 
Paxis  or  Berlin. 


PART  III.  (1); 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

(c.)  In  History  and  Geography  not  nearly  enough 
questions  are  asked  to  fairly  test  the  teaching  in 
those  subjects.  On  twenty  questions  the  best  boy- 
will  generally  come  out  top,  but  on  three  questions 
it  is  a mere  matter  of  chance. 

(6.)  Both  these  subjects  are  important  enough  to 
have  more  mai-ks  assigned  them,  and  the  time  spent 
in  preparing  them  points  the  same  way. 

(a.)  It  is  a little  doubtful  whether  Geography  should 
be  included  at  all  under  the  subject  “ English.” 

It  would  seem  more  logical  altogether  to  create 
a new  subject  and  call  it  “ History  and  Geography”; 
the  maximum  marks  should  not  be  less  than  600  for 
that  subject,  and  the  maximum  for  English  should 
still  stand  at  1,200. 

PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

Same  remarks  as  on  Part  JII.,  Preparatory  Grade. 

PART  III.  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

Same  suggestions  as  on  Part  III.,  Preparatory 
Grade. 

PART  III.  (4). 

Programme.  Senior  Grade. 

Same  suggestions  as  on  Part  III.,  Preparatory 
Grade. 

PART  IV. 

General  Suggestions. 

I should  like  to  see  more  care  shown  in  the  choice 
of  text-books. 

(i.)  In  French  I have  seen  harder  text-books  set  in 
one ' grade  than  in  a higher  grade  : e.g.,  in  1898 
Delavigne’s  play,  “ Les  Enfants  d’Edouard,”  set  for 
the  Middle,  was  much  harder  than  either  of  the  books 
prescribed  for  the  Senior  Grade  for  same  year. 

(ii.)  I have  wondered  why  the  French  authors 
prescribed  are  so  restricted  in  number.  Racine  and 
Souvestre  are  very  well  in  their  way  ; but  the  pupil 
has  but  a poor  conception  of  the  capabilities  of  tlie 
French  language  till  he  i-eads  some  of  Victor  Hugo's 
works.  He  should  also  have  a chance  of  reading 
such  standard  authors  as  Voltaire,  and  Moliere,  and 
Ed.  About. 

(iii.)  The  best — or  specimens  of  the  best — works 
in  a language  should  be  read,  and  not  the  mediocre, 
especially  in  English. 

A boy’s  life  at  school  is  mueh  too  short  to  have  one 
year  of  it  given  up  to  verse-collections  like  Thomson’s 
“ Seasons.” 

One  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  is  probably  far  and 
away  the  best  medium  of  education,  and  might  well 
be  set  in  the  Middle  Grade  as  in  the  Senior. 


Galligan,  J. 


Galligan,  James. 


Galligan,  James, 


Educational  Experiei 


under  this 


PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

1 think  the  woi-kiug  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  has  infused  a great  deal  of  lifeinto  the  youth  of 


Ireland.  There  is  no  doubt  that  boys  who,  without 
its  aid,  would  not  attain  such  positions,  have  reached 
very  l'espectable  situations  in  all  departments  of  the 
public  service. 

PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

The  system,  to  my  mind,  tends  too  much  to  “cram, 

I have  nothing  to  add,  but  to  leave  it  to  “educa 
tionists  ” to  find  out  how  best  this  evil  can  be  avoided. 
I would  like,  however,  to  see  the  present  system  uf 
rewards  to  pupils  continued.  The  emulation  they  ex- 
cite is  the  very  best  part  of  the  system. 
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Greer,  Richard  C.,  b.a. 


Signatory. 

Description. 

i Educational  Experience. 

<3reer,  Richard  0.,  B.A., 

Teacher  of 

Intermediate 
Classes. 

I have  for  over  4 years 
taught  the  French  and 
Latin  Honours  Courses  for 
11.U.I.  in  Loreto  College, 
Dublin  j for  3 years  taught 
similar  classes  in  The 
Abbey,  Rathfarnham ; for 
10  years  taught  Interme- 
diate and  Honours  Uni- 
versity classes  at  Rath- 
par  School, Dublin;  besides 
taking  Intermediate  and 
other  classes  at  St.  Mary  's 
University  College,  Loreto 
Convent,  North  Great 
George's-street,  &c. 

I have  also  a lengthened 
experience  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice work,  and  have  Army 
classes  in  operation  at 
present. 

PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

A. — The  Examinations  and  “ Pass  ” Candidates. 


employed  in  the  highly  technical  work  of  setting 
examination  papers,  and  thus  in  effect  teaching  the 
teacher  his  work.  Besides,  in  the  absence  of  inspec- 
tion and  of  a training  college  for  teachers,  or  even 
facilities  for  lectures  on  teaching,  the  examiner  holds 
the  whole  year’s  work  in  his  hands;  he  should  be 
the  skilled  and  expert  directive  agent  to  whom 
teachers  should  look  for  guidance  and  instruction, 
and  should  be,  if  possible,  even  more  interested  in 
education  and  its  progress  than  the  teachers  them- 
selves. 

(2.)  For  advanced  and  brilliant  pupils  the  pro- 
gramme in  Classical  and  “ Language  ” subjects  is  too 
restricted,  especially  as  regards  the  text-books  pre- 
scribed. In  many  cases  the  “ authors  ” have  been 
read  twice  over  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
scholastic  year.  This  would  seem  to  leave  all  the 
more  time  for  grammar,  composition,  and  unpreseribed 
translation ; but  in  practice  it  is  found  to  pay  better 
to  keep  rigidly  to  the  programme,  and  to  grind  and 
pound  over  incessantly  the  same  narrow  course.  The 
fact  is,  that  a written  examination  of  the  type  of  the 
“ Intermediate  ” cannot  test  nor  take  into  account 
the  indefinable  and  impalpable  influences  exerted  on 
a class  by  a broad  and  cultured  teaching. 


Section  D. 
Greer,  R.  C- 


The  examinations  seem,  in  certain  points,  to  have 
failed  to  reach  their  object  in  dealing  with  the  main 
body  of  candidates,  i.e.,  the  average  pass  pupils. 

(1.)  The  examination  papers  in  all  the  grades  are 
set  to  “ exhibition  ” standard.  This  quite  sets  aside 
the  ordinary  pass  candidates  in  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Grades,  at  least  in  the  Classical  and  “ Language  ” 
papers ; for  the  examinations  are  too  difficult,  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  for  such  candidates. 
For  example,  the  Senior  Grade  Classical  papers  are 
more  difficult  than  the  B.A.  pass  degree  examinations 
in  many  universities. 

(2.)  In  small  schools  the  pass  pupils  are  necessarily 
taught  with  the  advanced  boys,  to  the  detriment  of 
both ; in  larger  schools,  where  a “ pass  ” class  apart 
from  the  probable  prize-winners  is  formed,  the  inferior 
teaching  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  inferior  pupils.  Indeed, 
skilled  teaching  for  junior  pupils  is  scarcely  to  be 
obtained ; for,  as  no  diploma  nor  qualification  is 
necessary,  the  assistant  masters  are  usually  students 
using  teaching  merely  as  a temporary  means  of 
support,  and  without  any  interest  in  perfecting 
themselves  in  methods  of  teaching  or  in  studying  the 
problems  of  education  in  any  way. 

(3.)  The  true  criterion  of  the  work  done  in  a school 
is  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  greatest  number  ; 
but,  under  present  arrangements,  one  exhibition 
outweighs,  from  the  success  or  “ advertisement  ” 
standpoint,  a number  of  passes,  and  indeed,  in  the 
higher  grades,  the  educational  value  of  a pass  is  not 
very  great ; for  the  “ scraping  ” of  a pass  on  a 
programme  beyond  a pupil’s  mental  plane  is  a 'tour  de 
force  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a positive  injury 
to  the  student. 

B. — The  Examinations  and  Candidates  for  Exhibi- 
tions. 

The  chief  difficulty  against  which  candidates  for 
exhibitions  have  to  contend  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
nature  of  the  examination  papers,  and  the  continual 
alteration  of  the  standard  adopted  in  assigning  the 
marks.  This  constant  worry  about  examination 
papers  and  examiners  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many  teachers, 
the  chief  blot  on  the  administration  of  the  system. 
A.  highly  skilled  teacher-,  whose  knowledge  of  his 
profession  has  been  obtained  by  years  of  thought  and 
experience,  would  naturally  expect  that  none  but  an 
expert  would  be  allowed — as  none  but  an  expert 
would  be  competent — to  adjudicate  upon  his  work  ; 
but  under  existing  arrangements  gentlemen  of  all 
professions — doctors,  barristers,  civil  servants — are 


C.  — The  Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

The  objections  to  the  present  system  of  rewarding 
the  successful  pupils  seem  to  be  (i)  the  setting  up  of 
a somewhat  sordid  ideal  befcre  the  eyes  of  youth  ; 
and  (2)  the  fact  that,  in  a large  proportion  of  cases,  the 
exhibitions  are  spent  solely  on  pastimes  and  pleasures, 
and  the  book  prizes  frittei-ed  away  on  useless  purchases. 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  intention  of  the  endowment, 
these  moneys  should  be  spent  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  furthering  of  education.  Surely  the  most 
valuable  exhibition  that  a pupil  can  get  is  an  excellent 
education ; and  the  true  interests  of  the  pupils  would 
be  better  consulted  if  a proportion  of  the  money  io 
often  uselessly  expended  on  prizes  were  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
excellent  education. 

D.  — The  Commercial  Courses. 

The  present  Commercial  courses  are  used  in  many, 
if  not  most,  schools  merely  to  eke  out  the  necessary 
total  of  marks.  They  are  not  taught  scientifically, 
nor  studied  by  pupils  with  a practical  object ; and  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  restric- 
tion of  the  Intermediate  programme  to  what  is  vir- 
tually a grammar-school  course  has  resulted  in  the 
attraction  to  the  lower-grade  examinations  of  a class 
of  candidates  to  whom  these  examinations  are  an 
injury  in  disguise.  No  doubt  the  schools  from  which 
these  pupils  are  presented  teach  the  Classical  and 
Modern  Language  subjects  with  wonderful  success — 
from  the  written  examination  standpoint.  But  if  the 
function  of  a grammar-school  education  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a cultured  scholarship,  and  to  fit  the 
learner  with  an  intellectual  equipment  suited  to  a 
university  or  a professional  career,  then  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  these  schools  may  be  said — speaking 
generally— to  be  wasting  valuable  talents  and  mag- 
nificent industry. 

PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

Reforms  and  Alterations. 

(1.)  The  division  of  the  examinations  in  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  into  pass-examinations  and 
honour-examinations  ; the  pass  papers  to  be  set  by 
skilled  examiners,  themselves  teachers  or  ex-teachers, 
with  a practical  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  position 
and  needs  of  the  average  pupil. 

2F2 
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(2.)  The  gradual  establishment  of  a diploma  or 
other  qualification  for  teachers  ; and  the  improvement 
iD  general  of  the  prospects  and  position  of  the  assistant 
teachers,  with  the  object  of  attracting  men  of  talent 
to  take  up  the  profession.  No  amount  of  reform  in 
the  pupils’  interests  alone  can  be  successful. 

(3.)  The  examinerships  should  be  given  to  none — 
no  matter  how  distinguished  their  university  standing 
— except  professional  teachers  or  others  practically 
engaged  as  lecturers,  tutors,  &c.,  in  the  work  of 
education.  The  present  feeling  of  unrest  and  dis- 
content in  connection  with  the  examinations  has,  to 
a great  extent,  been  caused  by  the  eccentricities  and 
injustices  of  the  examining  and  marking.  Every 
school  has  its  record  of  disappointments  and 
inexplicable  results. 

(4.)  An  entirely  new  course,  on  Civil  Service  and 
Commercial  lines,  to  replace  the  present  Commercial 
courses.  Schools  competing  under  this  scheme  to  be 
registered  as  Commercial  Intermediate  schools,  and  to 
be  on  a perfect  level  as  regards  endowment  with  the 
grammar  schools. 

(5.)  A system  of  inspection  of  Intermediate  schools 
should  be  introduced,  care  being  taken  that  the 
inspectors  appointed  be,  as  far  as  possible,  experts  in 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  reports  of 
these  inspectors  would  naturally  deal  with  thenumbers 
of  pupils,  the  qualifications  and  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  staff,  the  suitability  of  the  school  premises 
and  appliances.  Among  the  results  of  this  important 
change  would  be  : — 

(1.)  A modification  of  the  present  system  of  pay- 
ment of  Results  Fees,  the  inspector’s  report  regulating 
the  scale  on  which  the  Results  Fees  would  be  in 
future  paid. 

(2.)  The  abolition  of  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades 
in  small  schools  incapable  of  supplying  the  pupils 
with  proper  teaching.  No  Results  Fees  should  be 
paid  where  the  Middle  Grade  contains  less  than  six 
pupils,  or  the  Senior  Grade  less  than  four. 

(3.)  The  prevention  of  the  mechanical  and  ignorant 
teaching  of  classical  subjects  in  the  elementary  grades  : 
in  many  schools  at  present  the  teacher  openly  depends 
on  a translation  of  the  author  or  a key  to  the  exer- 
cises. 

(4.)  The  prevention  of  the  present  unreal  and 
absurd  system  of  teaching  modern  languages  which 
obtains  in  many  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  being 
alike  ignorant  of  even  the  elementary  principles  of 
pronunciation. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  VI. 

Rules  40-41. 

I have  already  made  a suggestion  (under  the  head- 
ing of  Reforms  and  Alterations)  with  regard  to  the 
present  Commercial  courses.  In  case  of  any  change 
being  made,  it  would  be  very  necessary  that  perfect 
equality — not  merely  as  regards  endowment,  but  as 
regards  general  standing — should  exist  between  Com- 
mercial Intermediate  schools  and  (so-called)  Classical 
schools.  The  various  programmes  of  the  lower  Civil 
Service  examinations  should  be  kept  in  view,  in  the 
case  of  any  new  scheme  being  formulated. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  VIII. 

Rules  45-50. 

I have  suggested  in  another  part  of  my  observations 
the  diversion  of  a proportion  of  the  moneys  expended 
in  exhibitions,  &c.,  to  the  better  remuneration  of 
teachers  and  the  better  equipment  of  schools.  My 
experience  is  that,  in  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  cases,  the 
prize-moneys  are  spent  uselessly — as  far  as  the  further- 
ing of  education  is  concerned.  The  money  is  not 
absolutely  needed  for  educational  purposes  in  many 
families,  and  so  is  given  over  to  the  children  to  be 

spent  on  bicycles,  dress,  &c If  any 

change  be  made,  the  system  of  “bourses,”  by  which 
poorer  candidates  are  given  a free  education,  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  found  suitable,  adopted. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  IX. 

Rules  51-53. 

My  experience  of  book-prizes  is  that  the  money  is 
practically  wasted ; moreover,  the  smallness  of  the 
prize  is  no  incentive  to  work  ; and,  contrasted  with 
an  exhibition,  a book-prize  brings  no  feeling  of  honour 
or  success  with  it. 

The  Composition  prizes,  however,  are  excellent  in 
every  way,  and  have  been  productive  of  excellent 
work.  I would  suggest  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
these,  awarding  a prize  to  every  composition  winning, 
say,  65  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  subject. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  X. 

Rules  54-63. 

55.  Instead  of  the  present  varying  number  of  ex- 
hibitions awarded,  I would  suggest  the  offering  of  a 
definite  number  of  exhibitions  yearly  in  each  grade ; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Board  should  see  that 
these  exhibitions  should  be  devoted  by  the  winners 
to  educational  purposes. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  XII. 

Rules  70-78. 

Results  Fees. — The  present  system  should  be 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  inspection.  Schools 
failing  to  reach  a certain  number  of  pupils  should  be 
paid  Results  Fees  on  a reduced  scale  ; and  in  other 
schools  the  payment  would  be  largely  affected  by 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors.  This  change,  as  I 
pointed  out  under  the  heading  of  Reforms  and 
Alterations,  would  have  very  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 

PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

(c.)  English. — Instead  of  authors,  as  at  present,  I 
would  suggest  specially  compiled  text-books  containing 
masterpieces  selected  from  great  poets  and  prose 
writers,  with  sketches  of  the  lives  and  times  of  the 
authors.  This  would  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
knowledge  of  English  Literature  better  than  the 
present  system  of  learning  Scott,  <fcc.,  by  rote. 

English  History. — A steady  standard  should  be 
adhered  to,  and  a good  edition  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

Irish  History. — The  Board  should  have  a text-book 
specially  compiled  on  this  subject.  Owing  to  present 
text-books,  it  is  equally  disliked  by  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  seldom  properly  dealt  with. 

Composition  and  Grammar. — For  pass  candidates 
the  examination  in  these  subjects  should  be  set  with 
particular  care,  and  correct  parsing  and  analysis  made 
the  condition  of  passing  in  English.  The  writing  of 
an  ordinary  letter  on  schoolboy  topics  should  form 
part  of  the  test  in  composition. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Four  authors  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  “ honours  ’’  candidates  instead  of  two, 
as  at  present ; and  questions  dealing  with  such 
illustrations  of  and  references  to  the  subject-matter  as 
a competent  teacher  would  use,  should  be  asked.  No 
special  editions  of  classical  authors  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Board ; the  notes,  <fcc.,  of  these 
prescribed  editions  are  then  crammed  or  learned  by 
heart. 

The  grammar  questions  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
have  reference  to  words  and  constructions,  exceptional 
or  otherwise,  in  the  prescribed  texts. 

The  composition  should  deal  with  the  broad  lines 
of  Latin  syntax,  and  absolute  accuracy'  in  expression. 
<fec.,  should  be  an  indispensable  condition  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  honours. 
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PART  III.  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

English  : Authors. — An  increase  in  the  number  of 
prescribed  text-books  seems  to  me  necessary  ; and,  in 
this  connection,  I think  a general  outline  of  English 
Literature  should  be  prescribed  for  the  Middle  Grade. 
Questions  could  then  be  asked  not  merely  on  the 
matter  of  the  text-books,  but  on  the  genera!  conditions 
under  which  they  were  written,  the  lives  and  influences 
of  the  authors,  &c. 

History. — In  both  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  I 
think  a broad  and  general  outline  of  the  entire  subject 
should  accompany  a short  specially  prescribed  period. 

Geography. — This  subject  is  avoided  in  most  schools; 
perhaps  a shorter  programme  and  more  definite 
regulations  as  to  the  style  and  standard  of  questions 
to  be  asked,  would  be  an  improvement. 

Classics. — Four  authors  instead  of  two  should  be 
prescribed  for  “ honours  ” ; and  the  student’s  know- 
ledge of  grammar  should  be  tested  from  the  text- 
books rather  than  by  stock  questions  from  the  Latin 
Grammar. 

The  compositions  are  usually  satisfactory,  but  the 
short  passage  of  English  prose  for  translation  into 
Latin  is  often  much  too  difficult. 

The  standard  for  the  “ unseen  ” passages  should  be 
very  high — thus  giving  the  really  good  pupils  an 
advantage. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  seems  desirable  in  this  grade — to 
enable  the  pupils  to  have  some  idea  of  the  “perspective” 
of  classical  literature  generally. 


PART  III.  (4).  Section  D. 

Programme.  Senior  Grade.  °”cr’  B' 

English : A uthors  and  Literature. — A generalknow- 
ledge  of  the  outlines  and  various  phases  of  English 
Literature  should  be  prescribed  ; and  the  authors  (at 
least  four)  should  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  literature.  A detailed  examination  in 
literature  should  deal  with  a period  embracing  some 
well-defined  movement  in  literature,  not  merely 
limited  by  arbitrary  dates. 

Grammar. — Present  course  too  short  and  text-book 
unsatisfactory.  I would  suggest  “ Neslield’s  Historical 
English  and  Derivation  ” for  the  historical  outline. 

History. — A general  outline  of  the  whole  subject, 
accompanied  by  a very  short  period  in  full  detail, 
seems  preferable  to  the  present  programme. 

Classics  ; Authors. — For  honours,  two  more  authors 
should  be  added  to  programme,  and  the  questions  set 
on  them  should  not  be  limited  to  the  notes,  &c.,  of 
any  prescribed  edition.  Greater  latitude  would  thus 
be  assured  to  the  teacher  in  his  range  of  illustration, 

&c.  Moreover,  while  a critical  knowledge  of  the 
text  should  be  a permanent  consideration,  questions 
to  test  literary  appreciation,  taste,  &c.,  might  be  asked 
in  the  Senior  Grade. 

Unseen  Passages. — The  standard  for  awarding 
honours  marks  in  unseen  translations  should  be  raised  : 
nothing  less  than  60  per  cent,  should  count. 

Grammar. — The  pupil’s  knowledge  of  syntax  should 
be  tested  chiefly  by  putting  before  him  passages  from 
Classical  authors  containing  normal  or  exceptional 
constructions,  and  requiring  him  to  annotate  and 
explain  the  points  involved. 

Literature. — Should  be  made  a special  subject,  with 
a certain  number  of  marks  allotted  to  it. 
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Name  of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

D.Sc.,  M.A. 

Natural  His- 
tory, Queen's 
College,  Cork. 

St.  Paul’s  College.  Stoney 
Stratford  ; four  and  a-half 
years  Demonstrator  and 
Assistant  Lecturer  in 
the  Owens  College.  Man- 
chester—during  two  years 
of  this  time,  also  Science 
Lecturer  at  Belmont  House 
School,  Leicester— a pri- 
vate High  School  for  girls  : 
sixteen  years  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the 
Queen's  College.  Cork ; 
twelve  years  Examiner 
(for  most  of  the  time 
Fellow)  in  Natural  Science 
in  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland  ; four  years 
President  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  the  (Jewish ) 
National  School,  South- 
terrace,  Cork.  I have  also 
followed  up  the  training 
of  many  under  the  Inter- 
mediate system. 

PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

While  the  Irish  Intermediate  system  has  been 
assailed  on  various  grounds,  my  own  impression  is 
that,  admitting  the  existence  of  defects,  mostly  reme- 
diable, it  has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  educa- 
tion, raising  the  standard  attained  enormously.  The 
Commissioners  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the 
strictures  passed  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan, 
President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  on  the  low  state 
of  secondary  education  in  Munster  in  the  year  1 880. 
On  my  appointment  in  1882  I found  them  fully 
justified ; but  from  then  onwards  to  the  present  time 
I have  had  the  pleasure  of  noting  a general  and 


continuous  improvement  to  the  present  time.  My 
opportunities  were  extended  to  the  wider  circle  of 
students  from  all  parts  whom  I have  examined  at  the 
close  of  their  first  medical  year  as  examiner  for  the 
last  twelve  years  in  the  Royal  University.  I know  of 
no  cause  for  this  improvement  save  the  influence  of 
the  Intermediate  system. 

The  objections  that  have  been  raised  are  four- 
fold : — 

1.  Objections  to  a system  of  examination  generally, 
as  a means  both  of  testing  knowledge,  and  of  gauging 
the  success  of  school  work  as  a basis  for  Government 
assistance. 

2.  Objections  to  the  curriculum  itself. 

3.  Objections  as  to  the  way  the  curriculum  itself 
was  carried  out. 

4.  Objections  as  to  the  effects  of  the  curriculum, 
probably  due  to  the  pedagogic  ignorance  of  certain 
teachers. 

The  last  objections  are  ones  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
It  is  often  alleged  that  “ cram  ” is  the  direct  result  of 
the  programme — cram  which  gives  no  intelligent  ideas 
to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  while  it  overworks  their 
unfortunate  bodies.  This  can  only  have  an  objective 
basis  in  the  false  ideas  of  certain  teachers ; they  appear 
to  believe  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  teach  a sub- 
ject to  a pupil  is  the  trainer’s  method  of  teaching  words 
to  a parrot  or  tunes  to  a piping  bullfinch—  i.e., 
to  enforce  frequent  repetition  of  every  part  of  the 
text-book  of  a prescribed  course,  more  or  less  irre- 
spective of  intelligence,  and  wholly  without  care  for 
health.  Such  a procedure  may  be  a possible  one ; nay, 

I believe  that  it  is  an  actual  one.  From  my 
experience  as  teacher  and  examiner,  I feel  sure 
it  must  be  exceptional,  as  it  is  indeed  certain  to  de- 
stroy the  end  aimed  at — many  passes  and  good  Results 
Fees.  No  such  crammed,  overworked,  stupefied, 
sickly  pupils,  as  must  be  the  subject  ofthismisdirected 
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training,  could  be  trusted  in  the  examination  to 
reproduce  accurately  or  profitably  the  matter  that 
they  had  so  laboriously  memorised.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  reform  could  be  worked  in  this  respect  by 
the  Commissioners.  If  the  teachers  lacked  the  will 
and  tact  to  supplement  their  great  general  lack  of 
previous  pedagogic  training,  how  could  any  alteration 
in  programme,  rules,  or  schedules  supply  the 
deficiency  ? 

I may  here  note  one  great  defect  in  the  curriculum — 
the  complete  absence  from  the  boys’  course  of  any 
subject  calculated  to  train  their  physical  powers — 
handiness,  neatness,  quick  and  accurate  observation. 

I have,  supplied  notes  in  the  appropriate  places  deal- 
ing with  this. 

There  seems  to  be  a needless  clashing  between  the 
Intermediate  course  and  that  of  the  Roj’al  University. 
The  Middle  Grade  is  at  least  as  severe  as  the  Pass 
Matriculation,  and  the  Senior  Grade  as  the  First  Uni- 
versity in  Arts.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  undergraduates 
are  disqualified  for  the  rewards  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  best  students  usually  matriculate  only  after  pass- 
ing. the  Senior  Grade,  and  consequently  lose  a year  of 
their  lives  repeating  work  of  the  same  standard  as 
that  in  which  they  have  already  passed  a competent 
Board.  Moreover,  the  Senior  Grade  work  is,  for  the 
most  part,  of  an  academic  order,  calculated  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  efficient  teaching  in  any  but  the  largest  and 
•best  equipped  schools.  I propose  three  remedies 

(1.)  That  the  Commissioners  revert  to  the  “three 
successive  years”  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment-Preparatory, Junior,  and  Middle  (to  be  termed 
henceforward  Advanced). 

(2.)  That  the  Senior  Grade  (which  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Preparatory  Grade  became  of  doubt- 
ful legality)  be  abolished. 

(5.)  That  a modus  viventli  be  established  with  the 
Royal  University  by  which,  under  cet.ain  conditions, 
a pass  in  the  Middle  (Advanced)  Grade  entitle  to 
■exemption  from  the  Matriculation  examination. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

Rule  1. — Alter  . . . after  Junior  (3)  the 

Advanced ; omit  Senior. 

Rule  5. — Alterations  in  programme  proposed : Pre- 
paratory Grade,  add  for  both  sexes  “ descriptions  of 
familiar  objects  and  occurrences.”  For  Freehand 
Drawing  substitute  Shaded  Drawing  of  common  sym- 
metrical objects  from  the  round. 

Junior  and  Middle  Grades — add  Botany  to  boys; 

• omit  Chemistry  from  both. 

Rule  7. — Add  “ subject  to  the.  condition  that  in 
the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  no  candidate  shall  be 
allowed  to  attend  for  examination  in  any  Modern 
Language  who  has  not  previously  been  approved  by 
the  inspector  in  reading  aloud  in  that  language.” 

PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

The  Rules  of  the  Board  tell  very  badly  on  1 brilliant 
students.  A clever  boy  doing  work  beneath  him,  or 
being  kept  with  an  inadequate  amount  of  study,  so  as 
to  qualify  in  successive  years  for  rewards  for  himself 
and  Results  Fees  for  his  master,  is  in  danger  of  being 
rendered  lazy  and  inefficient  for  life.  There  is  already 
too  much  temptation  to  masters  to  keep  such  boys 
back  when  ripe  for  examination  in  order  that  a year’s 
delay  may  give  higher  places.  I think  the  difficulty 
might  be  met -by  imposing  more  stringent  conditions 
for  pass  in  such  exceptional  cases — thus,  in  12,  read 
“ save  as  provided  in  Rules  13, 13a.” 

13a. — Candidates  younger  than  this  may  pre- 
sent themselves  for  the  Preparatory  Grade,  but 
shall  not  be  held  to  have  passed  in  any  subject 
without  having  obtained  33  per  cent,  of  the  total 


number  of  marks  in  that  subject.  Such  “ under- 
age ” candidates  who  have  passed  the  Preparatory 
Grade  under  this  condition  may  present  themselves 
for  the  next  examinations  of  the  Board  as  if  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen  bn  the  1st  June  in  that 
year. 

136. — Candidates  under  the  prescribed  age.  for  the 
higher  examinations  who  have  not  satisfied  the  cou 
ditions  of  136,  shall  not  be  held  to  have  passed  in  any 
subject  unless  they  have  obtained  33  percent,  of  the 
total  number  of  marks  in  that  subject. 

33.  This  Rule,  advisable  for  English,  seems  to  me 
out  of  place:  for  the  higher  , examinations  in  Modern 
Languages,  for  reasons  given,  Part  II.,  Sec.  IY. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  IV. 

Rules  32-35. 

Modern  Languages. — I.  The  objections  have  been 
raised  to  the  present  programme : — 

(a.)  That  students,  while  having  received  the 
mental  training  due  to  the  logical  and  gram- 
matical study  of  language,  equally  obtainable 
from  that  of  the  Classics,  do  not  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  an  instrument 
for  acquiring  further  knowledge  or  culture  by 
the  free  use  of  books  written  in  the  language. 
This  is  a serious  objection,  and  altogether 
valid  in  my  experience. 

(6.)  That  they  are  not  taught  pronunciation. 

II.  The  remedies  I propose  are  : — 

(a.)  The  abolition  of  “set  subjects ” in  Modern 
Languages  for  the  Junior  and  advanced 
grades  as  materials  for  translation.  All  trans- 
lation should  be  unseen  and  from  unprescribed 
authors  ; while  if  subjects  are  set  they  should 
be  treated  as  materials  for  purely  grammatical 
or  literary  study. 

lb.)  The  increase  of  the  number  of  set  subjects 
as  materials  for  translation  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  in  order  to  render  the  learning  by  heart 
of  the  translations  out  of  the  question. 

(c.)  While  I think  the  utility  of  the  spoken 
language  far  less  important  to  the  majority  of 
candidates,  I think  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  met  if,  prior  to  the  examination  in  Junior 
and  advanced  grades,  examiuers  were  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  schools  and  examine  candi- 
dates who  had  tendered  Modern  Languages 
in  reading  a short  passage  aloud. ; gross  ignor- 
ance of  pronunciation  might  be  then  held  to 
disqualify  for  admission  to  the  examinations  in 
these  subjects  (see  amendment  to  Rule  7). 

(d.)  In  Composition  in  a Foreign  Language  in 
the  Middle  (Advanced)  Grade,  I would  include 
the  writing  of  a letter  on  some  given  subject ; 
to  make  it  easier,  a precis  of  the  successive 
paragraphs  might  be  given  in  English  or  even 
in  the  foreign  language.  I attach  very  little 
weight  to  the  translation  into  French  of  English 
sentences  containing  hidden  grammatical 
puzzles,  such  as  the  declinability  of  menu, 
demi,  feu,  tout,  or  the  concord  of  the  past 
participle.  In  Composition,  Senior  Grade  (if 
retained),  the  Board  might  well  provide 
dictionaries,  or  the  examiners  supply  the 
equivalent  of  any  exceptional  word  in  the 
papers  set.  Such  reforms  as  suggested  would 
make  the  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Language 
a valuable  possession  for  life. 

Classics. — In  Junior  and  Preparatory  Grades,  set 
subjects  should  be  as  far  as  possible  interesting.  A 
selection  of  Erasmus’s  Colloquies  might  well  be  sub- 
stituted for  Ca?sar,  who  is  deadly  dull  and  very  hard. 
In  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  far  more  subjects 
should  be  set,  in  order  to  avoid  the  grinding  of  inter- 
lineary translations,  &c. ; or  the  recommendation 
I have  made  for  Modem  Languages  might  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  set  subjects  reserved  for  matters  of 
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scholarship  and  history,  <kc.,  and  the  translations  set 
entirely  from  unprescribed  books. 

English  Composition  is  mostly  taught  on  the  “ sink 
or  swim  ” principle.  This  might  be  discouraged  by 
the  Board  prescribing  some  text-book  of  Elementary 
Composition,  especially  for  the  lower  examinations, 
and  further  enacting  that  the  questions  set  should 
not  be  actually  taken  from  the  text-book,  but  drawn 
up  on  the  same  lines.  For  the  Preparatory  Grade  a 
short  narration  might  be  set  of  some  historical  event, 
or  the  paraphrase  of  poetry  into  prose,  etc.,  and  ques- 
tions set  also  to  ascertain  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction  of  sentences ; and  the  writing  of 
a composition  on  a set  theme  reserved  for  the  higher 
grades. 

No  mention  is  made  of  Writing ; the  English 
papers  in  each  grade  might  be  submitted  to  an 
examiner  ad  hoc,  and  a certain  number  of  marks 
allotted  expressly  to  "Writing  and  Spelling  by  him; 
or,  as  an  alternative,  marks  should  be  deducted  for 
deficiencies  in  Writing  and  Spelling,  such  marks 
added  or  deducted  to  be  specified  under  a heading  in 
the  Report. 

For  the  Euclid  examinations  I would  allow  the  use 
of  instruments  in  at  least  the  lower  grades,  as  a 
distinct  training  in  handiness. 

Botany. — It  is  hard  to  understand  why  this  subject 
is  confined  to  the  programmes  for  girls.  1 1 should  be 
added  to  that  for  boys,  for  it  is  really  the  only 
scientific  subject  that  trains  children  in  careful  mani- 
pulation, exact  examination,  and  correct  denomina- 
tion. It  is  taught  in  the  primary  schools  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  should  be  in  this  agricultural 
country.  It  would  do  much  to  counteract  tile  too 
exclusively  literary  and  scholastic  character  of  the 
curriculum.  The  syllabuses  are  much  too  meagre. 
The  Preparatory  should  be  confined  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  stem,  root,  leaf,  flower 
and  fruit,  and  the  accurate  description  of  stem  and 
leaf.  For  the  J unior  Grade  the  structure  of  a flower, 
including  the  meaning  and  recognition  of  the  different 
modes  of  insertion,  and  the  union  of  floral  parts  should 
be  added  ; with  the  description  of  a flower,  and  the 
recognition  of  plants  belonging  to  at  least  half-a-dozen 
of  the  principal  orders,  and  the  adaptation  of  flowers 
to  insect  visits.  A fuller  programme,  embracing  a 
little  of  the  microscopic  structure  (which  cannot  be 
taught  really  to  the  lower  grades,  and  which  I have 
hence  omitted)  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  advanced 
grade.  In  all  grades  specimens  for  description 
should  be  distributed  for  examination,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  University  of  London  even  at  pro- 
vincial centres.  The  present  programmes  are  too 
meagre,  and  ignore  the  distinction  between,  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  taught  in  schools  to  fairly  large 


PART  II.,  Sect  YI. 

Rules  40-41. 

I suggest  the  desirability  of  allowing  alternative 
systems  to  Pitman’s  to  be  presented  in  Shorthand. 
My  own  personal  experience  of  Pitman’s  system  is 
that  proficiency  in  it  is  a matter  of  enormous  practice, 
and  that  anything  short  of  proficiency  is  a possession 
of  little  use. 

A second  phonetic  system  by  Professor  Everett, 
f.r.s  , of  Belfast,  is  largely  used  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  its  votaries  including  some  of  the  best 
solicitors’  shorthand  writers.  One  of  these  (Mr.  John 
Green)  single-handed  took  a verbatim  report  of  a six 
days’  discussion  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  afterwards 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  also  taught  in 
some  of  the  schools  under  the  London  School  Board. 

A system  (“Orthic”)  based  on  ordinary  spelling, 
invented  by  Professor  Callendar,  f.r.s.,  has  the  advan- 
tage over  both  these  that  it  does  not  spoil  the  correct- 
ness of  spelling  obtained  with  so  much  trouble,  as  all 
phonetic  systems  must.  It  is  very  easily  acquired,  as 
I have  found  myself,  very  legible,  and,  in  the  hands 
of  experts,  equals  the  other  systems  in  speed.  This 
has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  is  applicable  to 
the  purpose  of  students  who  keep  their  original  notes 
for  reference,  as  well  as  of  reporters  and  clerks,  who 
only  use  their  notes  for  a single  transcription  into 
longhand.  No  phonetic  system  is  suitable  for  the 
student  acquiring  a new  science  with  unfamiliar 
technical  terms.  “ Orthic”  is  taught  in  Christ’s  Hospi- 
tal (Blue  Coat  School),  several  grammar  schools, 
many  Board  schools  in  Scotland,  and  the  Gii'ls’  High 
Schools  at  Derby  and  Hampstead,  as  well  as  in  the 
leading  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  in  New 
South  Wales. 

It  is  possible  that  other  systems  equally  deserving 
and  widespread  with  these  may  be  in  use. 

It  would  seem  only  proper  that  there  should  be  no 
monopoly  given  to  a single  system  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  and  especially  to  a system  utterly 
unsuited  to  students.  I have  never  had  a first-rate 
student  who  used  Shorthand  for  lecture  notes,  though 
many  must  have  learned  Pitman  at  school  owing  to- 
this  monopoly. 

PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

Botany. — With  an  improved  syllabus  and  a more 
searching  examination  on  actual  specimens,  the  marks 
should  be  raised  to  500. 

Domestic  Economy. — With  the  addition  of  a prac- 
tical test  in  Needlework,  the  marks  should  be  raised  to 
500. 


Section  jj 

IlartOK,  Pryr. 
M„  D.Se.,  M.A. 


On  the  other  hand,  I would  expunge  Chemistry, 
since  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  school  life  personal 
manipulation  is  impossible.  If  retained,  however, 
the  programme  should  be  altered  on  modem  lines  of 
teaching,  and  candidates  only  admitted  subject  to 
report  of  inspector  as  to.  adequate  means  and  practice 
of  practical  teaching  and  study  in  the  school.  This  is, 
indeed,  enforced  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Domestic  Economy. — "In  this  subject  I would  sug- 
gest that  a practical  exercise  be  added — Plain  Sew- 
ing in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  Buttonholing, 
Darning,  &c“,  in  the  higher  grades. 

Drawing. — All  artists  with  whom  I have  spoken 
are  agreed  that  the  teaching  of  Freehand  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  art  is  a mistake  in  theory,  and  tends 
in  practice  to  dull  the  innate  desire  of  a child  to 
represent  the  objects  round  it.  Hence  I recom- 
mend, on  their  authority,  confirmed  by  the  progress 
of  children  whose  early  art  training  I have  watched, 
that  for  Freehand  there  be  substituted  the  Shaded 
Drawing  of  Familiar  Objects  of  Symmetric  Outline 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  of  more  difficult  objects 
in  the  higher  grades,  adding  perhaps  Freehand  for 
the  Middle  (Advanced)  Grade  only. 


PART  III.  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

Botany  and  Domestic  Economy. — The  marks  should 
be  raised  as  suggested  in  Part  II.,  Sect.  I Y.,  1st  col., 
p.  217. 

PART  IY. 

General  Suggestions. 

A more  frequent  visitation  of  the  centres  by  the 
District  Superintendent,  or  some  other  officer  of  the 
Board,  is  most  desirable,  to  ensure  that  no  disadvan 
tage  should  arise  from  illness,  laches,  or  incompe- 
tence of  the  Centre  Superintendent.  At  least  two 
cases  have  been  related  to  me  by  competent  witnesses 
where  the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tions have  fallen  through  from  one  or  other  of  these 
causes.  It  is  useless  for  the  Commissioners  to  expect 
that  authentic  information  on  which  they  could  act 
would  be  supplied  save  by  their  own  officials.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  expect  it  from  the  candidates 
who  have  profited  or  suffered  in  this  way. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Haslett,  W.  W„ 
M.A. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Haslett,  W.  W„  M.A..  . 

Head  Master, 
St.  Andrew's 
College, 
Dublin. 

For  nearly  live  years  Head 
Master  of  St.  Andrew’s 
College,  Dublin ; pre- 
viously Assistant  Master 
in  Neuenheim  College, 
Heidelberg,  Germany. 

PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

Despite  some  serious  defects,  the  Intermediate 
system  has  done  much  to  stimulate  educational  activity 
in  Ireland  ; the  number  of  secondary  schools  has  been 
increased,  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  been  im- 
proved. Without  the  financial  support  of  the  Results 
Fees  granted  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  many  weak 
schools  would  cease  to  exist  or  be  seriously  crippled. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  money  prizes  granted  to  the 
most  successful  students,  many  of  these  students  would 
be  unable  to  pursue  their  studies  as  far  as  would  be 
otherwise  desirable. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  L 
Rules  1-9. 

I.  — The  Preparatory  Grade,  if  not  altogether 
abolished,  should  be  made  non-competitive. 

5.  — In  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades, 
Botany  should  be  added  to  the  lists  of  subjects  which 
boys  may  take  up 

In  the  Senior  Grade,  students  should  be  permitted 
to  take  up  Mechanics. 

6.  — Examiners  should  be  qualified  for  their  duties 
not  only  by  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  which  they 
examine,  but  also  by  experience  in  teaching  young 
students. 

7.  — This  rule  should  be  modified,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  practically  test  the  teaching  of  Modern 
Languages  and  of  Experimental  Science. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

II.  — The  lower  limit  of  age  for  competitive  exami- 
nations should  be  raised  to  fourteen  years. 

12. — The  clause  relating  to  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  omitted. 

15  and  16. — These  rules  should  be  omitted. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Intermediate  system  has  put 
too  much  in  the  background  the  scientific  side  of 
school  work,  especially  Science  as  practically  taught 
by  observation  and  experiment.  Sufficient  attention 
is,  however,  paid  to  Pure  Mathematics,  as  distinguished 
from  Experimental  Science. 

In  Modern  Languages,  insufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  pronunciation  and  conversation.  It  is  desirable 
that  some  means  should  be  devised  of  testing  how  far 
children  are  taught  to  pronounce  Modern  Languages 
properly. 

In  English,  quite  too  much  memory  work  has  been 
introduced  by  prescribing  unduly  long  courses,  con- 
sisting of  portions  of  English  authors.  Students  are 
expected  to  quote  from  memory  passages  from  long 
poems — that  is,  they  must  commit  to  memory  whole 
poems  of  great  length. 

In  Classics  fewer  marks  should  be  assigned  in  the 
upper  grades  to  prescribed  books ; more  marks  should 
be  given  to  unseen  translation. 

(1.)  It  is  desirable  that  the  papers  set  should  be  of 
such  a kind  as  to  discourage  ‘^cramming”  and  undue 
reliance  on  mere  memory  work. 

Many  sides  of  school  work  cannot  be  tested  by 
written  examinations — e.g.,  the  maintenance  of  good 
discipline  and  high  tone,  the  promotion  of  a genuine 
interest  in  subjects  taught,  and  the  promotion  of 
physical  health  by  proper  hours  of  work  and  prepara- 
tion, by  healthy  conditions  of  work,  and  by  proper 
open-air  exercise. 

Schedule  A — Part  I. : 

(2.)  A system  of  inspection  is  required  to  check 
the  evils  which  inevitably  attend  a system  of  wholly 
written  examinations.  The  inspectors  appointed 
should  report  on  school  buildings,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  educational  equipment ; on  discipline  j on 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  as  spoken ; on  the 
practical  teaching  of  science ; on  the  length  of  school 
hours  and  the  time  required  for  preparation ; on  the 
facilities  provided  for  physical  training. 

Such  inspectors  must  be  highly  qualified  and  highly 
paid.  Results  Fees  should  be  affected  by  their 
reports. 

Boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  ad 
mitted  to  competitive  examinations. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  V. 

Rules  36-39. 

36.  — For  the  word  “boys  ” substitute  “ students.” 

37.  — Omit  this  rule. 

38.  — For  the  word  “ boys  ” substitute  “ students.” 

39.  — Omit  this  rule. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  YI. 

Rules  40-41. 

41. — Omit  section  (a)  of  this  rule. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  YIII. 

Rules  45-50. 

45. — Omit  this  rule. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  IX. 

Rules  51-53. 

52.  — Omit  the  words  “ In  the  Preparatory  Grade 

. . . £1  each.” 

53.  — Add  the  words  “Money  Prizes  of  corre- 
sponding value  shall  be  awarded  to  a limited  number 
of  students  in  each  grade  who  shall  have  obtained 
the  highest  marks  in  Mathematics.” 

PART  II.,  Sect.  XI. 

Rules  64-69. 

67.  — Omit  the  words  “through  illness  or  other 
sufficient  cause  ” ; also  for  the  words  “ may  at  the 
discretion  ” substitute  the  word  “ shall.” 

68.  — Omit  this  rule. 

PART  III.  (1). 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

(a.)  The  course  in  prescribed  authors  has  gradu- 
ally been  lengthened  in  Latin  and  is  now  too  difficult. 

In  English  the  course  in  prescribed  authors  is  ex- 
cessively long. 

In  Drawing,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw 
from  the  model. 

(c.)  Children  should  not  be  encouraged  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  mere  exercise  of  the  memory,  especially  in  the 
preparing  of  the  prescribed  English  authors. 
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PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

(c.)  Mere  memory  work  should  be  discouraged  by 
the  style  of  the  papers. 

In  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany  the 
papers  should  be  of  such  a character  as  to  encourage 
teaching  by  experiment  and  observation.  Inspection 
of  school  laboratories  is  desirable. 

In  Drawing,  boys  should  be  required  to  draw  from 
the  model. 

(®.)  Botany  should  be  allowed  as  a subject  for  boys. 

Long  courses  of  prescribed  authors  should  not  be 
set  in  English.  Such  authors  are  too  often  learned 
off  by  heart  in  a parrot-like  fashion,  in  order  to  meet 
the  questions  set  by  examiners  who  require  quotations 
to  be  made  at  their  discretion. 

As  most  boys  leave  school  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  course  in  English  History  for  the  Junior 
Grade  should  begin  not  earlier  than  1603  a.d.  The 
Preparatory  Grade  course  in  English  History  now 
extends  to  1603  a.d.  ; the  Junior  Grade  course  is 
from  1399  to  1603  a.d.  ; and  consequently  many 
boys  leave  school  ignorant  of  English  History  after 
1603  a.d. 

PART  in.  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

(a.)  Botany  should  be  added  as  a subject  for  boys. 

Long  courses  of  prescribed  authors  should  be 
avoided. 


In  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  stress  should  8ECT10N  D- 
be  laid  on  ability  to  translate  unseen  passages  rather  Haslett,  w.  w„ 
than  passages  from  prescribed  authors.  M'A- 

(c.)  Papers  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  should  be  of  such  a character  as  to  encour- 
age teaching  by  observation  and  experiment. , In- 
spection of  school  laboratories  is  desirable. 

In  general,  questions  should  be  set  not  so  much  to 
test  the  memory  as  the  reflective  powers. 


PART  III.  (4). 

Programme.  Senior  Grade. 

(a.)  Mechanics  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
subjects. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  programme  as  now 
arranged,  students  should  be  allowed  to  specialise  in 
any  two  of  the  following  groups,  together  with 
English : — 

(a.)  Latin  and  Greek ; 

(f>.)  Any  two  modern  languages  ; 

(c.)  Mathematics; 

(d.)  Natural  and  Experimental  Science — any 
three  of  the  following  subjects : Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

(c.)  Greater  stress  should  be  laid  in  all  languages 
on  ability  to  translate  unseen  passages. 

The  papers  set  should  test  the  reflective  powers 
rather  than  the  memory. 


Hime,  Maurice  C.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  b.l. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Hime,  Maurice  C.,  M.A., 

Principal  of 
Londonderry. 

Donegal  and 
Londonderry.: 
Both  my  M.A. 
andLL.D.were 
presented  to 
me  slip.  eond. 

Thirty  years’  experience  as 
head-master. 

PART  L (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

In  Section  VII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  55-61,  of  book  en- 
closed herewith,*  I give  my  opinion  on  the  above  sub- 
ject ; and  I would  like  to  add  that  another  great 
advantage  arising  to  Ireland  from  the  system  is  the 
opening  of  secondary  schools  iu  towns  where  there 
were  no  schools  before,  all  through  Ireland — in  short, 
bringing  the  means  of  secondary  education  to  the  very 
farmer’s  door.  Boys  who  used  to  be  obliged  to  come 
to  Derry  and  lodge  there  in  order  to  be  taught  Latin 
and  Greek- — an  arrangement  by  no  means  satisfactory 
— can  be  taught  these  languages  now  in  their  native 
villages,  Limavady,  Strabane,  Lifford,  Omagh,  and 
soforth,  The  boys’  fees  and  the  Results  Fees  enable 
the  head-masters  to  support  themselves,  or  to  increase 
their  incomes,  if  they  are  clergymen,  and  the  con- 
venience to  parents  and  their  boys,  in  having  thus 
secondary  schools  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
is  great. 

%*  I have  heard  it  stated  that  these  examinations 
“ encourage  cramming  ” — an  utterly  absurd,  untenable 
objection  to  them,  in  my  opinion.  To  cram  boys  is 
simply  an  impossibility — to  cram  them,  I mean,  with 
a knowledge  of  so  many  not-understood,  undigested 


facts  as  to  enable  them  to  “ pass”  the  Intermediate 
examinations;  neither  would  it  be  posssble  for  BL- 
secondary  school  teachers,  even  if  (absurd  supposi- 
tion !)  willing,  to  cram  boys,  how  willing  soever  boys 
might  be  to  be  crammed — and  boys  never  would  be 
willing  any  more  than  able.  Fancy  a boy  learning  off 
by  heart  two  or  three  books  of  Euclid  without  under- 
standing a single  proposition  in  them,  and  learning 
simultaneously  off  by  heart  the  translation  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  two  or  three  Greek  authors, 
Latin  authors,  French  authors,  without  understand- 
ing the  construction  of  the  sentences — assuming  that 
the  examiners  laid  no  stress  on  grammar  and  com- 
position ! But  they,  in  fact,  do  require  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Fancy  a boy 
being  crammed  to  translate  any  of  the  countless 
English  sentences  that  one  could  compose  into  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  or  German,  or  all  four  languages  at 
once  ! The  idea  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  And 
what  of  the  results  of  the  successful  passing  of  the 
Intermediate  examinations  1 Why,  the  boys  who 
pass  them  best  pass  also  with  distinction  subsequently 
their  T.U.D.  examinations.  And  what  does  this 
prove?  That  the  boys  are  not  crammed.  For  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  allege  that  the  successful  candi- 
dates for,  let  us  say,  the  T.C.D.  Junior  Exhibition 
examinations  were  all  crammed,  or,  indeed  any  of 
them.  And  yet  at  times — I do  not  know  how  often 
— the  most  successful  candidates  at  these  examina- 
tions were  previously  our  most  successful  Inter- 
mediate pupils.  Cramming  simply  is  an  impossibility 
as  these  examinations  are  at  present  conducted.  And 
was  there  ever  a teacher  born  who  would  have  the 
physical  strength  and  energy  to  cram  a class  of  boys, 
nay,  several  classes  of  boys,  for  these  examinations, 
even  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  for  hour  after  hour  every- 
day for  months  ? Never.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
never  came  across  a master  who  would  be  willing.  It 
is  so  much  easier,  so  much  pleasanter,  so  much  more 
right,  to  educate  a boy  and  teach  him  properly  than 
to  cram  him,  that  no  teacher  would  be  willing,  even 
if  able,  to  adopt  the  latter  method  of  instruction. 


0 " Efficiency  of  Irish  Schools.”  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 
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Section  d.  I say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a 1 oy 
HJmo.UTc..  to  be  able  to  be  crammed  into  learning,  by  means  of 
H.A.,  ll.d.,  b.l.  cramming,  an  endless  number  of  questions  in  Algebra 
and  Arithmetic  off  by  heart, 


PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

I "would,  with  great  respect,  suggest  that  (i.)  on  (he 
Board  there  should  be  one  member  experienced  in  the 
practical  working  of  schools  and  school  teaching. 
There  must  be  constantly  arising  questions  of  detail 
with  which  the  most  eminent  men,  if  not  versed  in 
practical  school  matters,  are  unqualified  to  deal  pro- 
perly—-petty  questions,  if  one  chooses  so  to  describe 
them,  but  still  questions  immensely  influencing  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  system,  and  sure,  if 
wrongly  or  unwisely  solved,  to  produce  immense  dis- 
satisfaction. Let  us  take  the  examination  papers,  for 
example.  Public  attention  has  been  often  called,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  also,  to  certain 
unsatisfactoriness  in  these  papers,  that  possibly  would 
not  have  occurred  had  there  been  on  the  Board  one 
practical  school  teacher  of  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  boys.  Much,  of  course,  of  the  success  of  the 
system  depends  on  the  satisfactory  character  of  the 
examination  papers,  and  on  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  examiners,  (ii.)  Some  of  the  centre 
superintendents  are  not  qualified  for  their  work  of 
inspection.  There  assuredly  should  be  no  super- 
intendent appointed  who  is  not  well,  personally, 
acquainted  with  boys  and  all  their  ways.  To  this 
general  rule  there  ought  to  be  no  exception  made 
under  any  circumstances.  To  appoint  to  one  centre  a 
superintendent  acute,  shrewd,  sharp,  and  accustomed 
to  the  manners  and  ways  of  boys,  and  to  another  a 
soft,  innocent,  credulous  creature,  is  to  prevent  the 
examinations  being  anything  approaching  a fair  test  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  boys  superintended. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

I think  that  the  minor  subjects — those  for  which 
few  boys  go  in — should  be  examined  first ; the  great 
subjects — English,  Latin,  Mathematics — last.  Were 
this  done,  the  boys  would  be  all  kept  busy,  being 
either  examined  or  prepared  till  the  last  moment  of 
the  term.  When  the  greater  subjects  are  disposed  of, 
the  boys  who  have  been  examined  in  them,  and  are 
not  going  in  for  any  of  the  small  subjects,  are  kept 
more  or  less  idling  and  dissatisfied  and  uninterested 
at  school,  waiting  till  the  examinations  are  completely 
over.  For,  for  reasons  which  schoolmasters  best 
understand,  vacation  best  begins  for  all  boys  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  To  persuade  boys  to  begin  at 
their  old  school  work  regularly  after  their  own  ex- 
aminations are  over,  while  their  schoolfellows  are 
being  examined  in  the  minor  subjects,  is  beyond  an 
ordinary  schoolmaster’s  power. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

I think  it  most  unfair  to  hold  a boarder  dis- 
qualified for  the  examinations,  in  regard  to  Results 


Fees,,  because  through  illness  at  his  school,  where  he 
■was  nursed  and  lived  all  along,  he  was  not  actually 
in  the  schoolroom  for  the  proper  number  of  days. 
Whether  able  to  answer  his  name  or  not  at  the  roll- 
call,  such  a boy  should  not  be  disqualified,  in  my 
opinion,  so  far  as  the  Results  Fees  are  concerned. 

A boarder  once  at  Foyle  College,  who  never  slept 
out  of  the  college  from  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
half-year,  went  in  for  the  examination  and  passed — 
but,  because  he  was  only  ninety-eight  days  in  the 
school-room  at  class,*  no  Results  Fees  were  allowed 
for  him.  This  was  manifestly  unfair  to  the  teachers, 
and  calculated  to  tempt  head-masters  in  such  cases  to 
evade  or  withhold  the  truth. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  V. 

Rules  36-39. 

Preparatory  Grade. 

The  examination  course  might,  I think,  wisely,  be 
made  generally  much  easier  for  the  Preparatory  Grade 
boys.  To  do  away  with  the  Preparatory  Grade 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  immense  mistake.  The 
little  boys  are  far  better  taught  since  this  grade  was 
established. 

A short  and  easy  and  pleasant  Roman  History, 
and  a Greek  History  of  same  character,  might  be  put 
in  the  programme  for  these  little  boys — such  books, 
for  example,  as  Keightley’s  delightful  smaller  Roman 
and  Greek  histories.  If  only  these  were  corrected 
and  revised  “to  date,”  they  would  be  admirably 
suited  for  the  purpose  required.  As  it  is,  boys  grow 
up  to  be  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  even  seventeen  years  of 
age  without  any  general  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
Roman  History  at  all. 

And  similarly  in  regard  to  English  History.  A 
child’s  history  that  would  take  them  easily  and 
pleasantly  over  the  entire  history,  with  an  impressive, 
interesting  anecdote  here  and  there  interspersed, 
would  be  a vast  improvement. 

Of  the  heathen  mythology,,  boys  at  present  grow 
up,  even  to  men’s  estate,  without  any  knowledge 
whatever,  and  so  are  incapable  of  understanding 
allusions  to  this  mythology,  and  references  that,  to 
boys  of  the  pre-intermediate  days,  were  sufficiently 
familiar. 


PART  III.  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

The  questions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  in 
this  grade  are  often  as  difficult  as  in  the  Senior  Grade, 
and  as  easy  as  in  the  Junior — an  obvious  mistake. 
Indeed,  I have  heard  my  masters  complaining  again 
and  again  that  in  these  subjects  the  capabilities  of  the 
different  grade  candidates  were  not  taken  duly  into 
account  in  the  questions  set  by  the  examiners  ; that 
if  you  were  not  to  see  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page 
the  name  of  the  special  grade  for  which  the  paper  of 
grammar  questions  were  set,  you  would  often  yourself 
be  .unable  to  guess  whether  it  were  for  the  Senior 
Grade,  Middle,  or  Junior,  in  regard  to  several  of  the 
questions.  Manifestly  this  is  a blunder ; it  is  one, 
however,  easily  rectified,  and  an  accident  rather  than 
an  essential  blemish  of  the  system. 


* In  place  of  the  prescribed  hundred  days. 
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Hunter,  Rev.  A.  J.,  and  another. 


SECTION  D 


Name  of 
Signatories. 

Description,  j 

Educational  Experience. 

Hunter,  Rev.  A.  J., 

Vice-Cha^r- 

Prior  Schools' 
Lifford. 

The  Vice-Chairman  has 
been  for  twenty  years 
Manager  of  Government 
Primary  Schools,  and  has 
besides,  undertaken  edu- 
cational work  in  a private 
caoacity  ; is  a Moderator 
and  Honourman  of  T.O.D. 

Prior  Schools, 
Lifford. 

about  thirteen  years, 
nearly  nine  of  which  have 
been  spent  in  Lifford  in 
charge  of  the  Prior 
Schools. 

Lifford, 

1th  November,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  to  express  my  regr ,’t  for  not  having  a'ready  sent  you  the 
Schedule  of  Queries  re  the  Examinations  of  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board,  which  I now  enclose. 

We  have  eonflned  our  remarks  to  the  omission  from  the 
-suggestions of  the  Schoolmistresses’  Association  of  any  reference  to 
■the local  circumstances  of  country  schools.  In  other  particulars  we 
.agree  with  that  Report. 

Apologising  for  my  delay, 


J.  D.  Daly,  Esq. 


Yours  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  J.  HUNTER,  Clk. 


PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

We  consider  that  it  has — 

(a.)  Given  much-needed  endowment  to  Irish  second- 
ary schools  ; 

(6.)  Introduced  a better  programme  of  studies  into 
some  schools ; 

(c.)  Stimulated  general  activity  in  the  schools. 

It  has  the  serious  faults  of  a purely  examining  system, 
accompanied  by  payment  by  Results  and  large  money 
prizes — a system  specially  injurious  to  the  general 
education  of  children  and  young  students. 

In  the  main  we  agree  with  the  comments  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses  and  their 
suggestions 

We,  however,  think  that  provincial  schools  and  the 
interests  of  those  deriving  their  livelihood  from  them 
have  been  lightly  passed  over  by  the  Association 
referred  to.  We  feel  confident  that  the  Commission 
will  fairly  and  sympathetically  make  provision  for,  and 
take  into  consideration,  those  schools  in  the  country 
which,  though  they  have  not  the  equipment  or  local 
advantages  that  the  large  and  richly  endowed  schools 
have  in  towns,  yet  supply  a want,  and  make  accessible 
to  children  living  in  their  own  homes,  and  therefore  at 
the  minimum  of  expense,  an  education  of  a more 
liberal  character  than  is  imparted  under  the  schools  of 
the  National  Education  Board. 


Jenkins,  Miss  Lizzie,  and  another. 


Jenkins,  Miss  Lizzie,  | Manager,  Miss 
School,  Clar- 


W6ber-Dubols,  C.  E., 


. School,  Clar- 
endon-street, 
Londonderry. 


Cwo  years  experience  as 
Teacher  in  a School  in 
France,  and  twenty  years 
as  Princinnl  of  a Girls’ 
School  in  Londonderry. 


I'wo  years  Teacher  in  Ger- 
many; three  years  Teacher 
English  School 


stances,  they  would  receive  from  the  parents  of  their  Miss 'fizzle, 
pupils.  Thus,  instead  of  being  a help  as  was  intended,  and  another- 
the  Intermediate  system  has  been  the  ruin  of  many 
school,  where  honest  and  thorough  work  was  being 
done.  I simply  state  the  result  of  my  own  experience 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  Y. 

Rules  36-39. 


_ 37. — We  would  suggest  that  girls  in  the  Preparatory 

Modem  languages  ^ in' Miss  Grade  be  allowed  to  pass  with  English  and  any  other 
Jenkins'  School.  London-  two  subjects. 

39. — In  the  J unior  Grade  with  English,  one  language 
and  any  two  other  subjects. 


PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  VIII. 
Rules  45-50. 


I have  had  experience  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion system  since  it  was  introduced  in  1879.  While 
I do  not  deny  that  the  examinations  have  stimulated 
both  teachers  and  pupils  to  greater  activity  and  have 
enlarged  the  programme  of  studies,  and  that  the 
Results  Fees  are  a great  boon  to  the  heads  of  small 
schools,  I wish  to  state  that  what  I consider  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  system  is  the  facilities  and  induce- 
ments which  it  affords  to  the  principals  of  large 
schools  to  pick  out  the  most  promising  pupils  from  the 
smaller  ones.  This  practice,  which  in  many  instances 
is  systematically  carried  out,  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  small  schools  to  exist,  and  lowers  what  used 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a profession  to  the  level  of  a trade. 
In  order  to  keep  up  a succession  of  successes,  and 
to  obtain  the  clever  pupils  who  have  been  taught  and 
drilled  in  small  schools,  all  means,  fair  or  unfair, . are 
resorted  to,  with  the  result  that  the  large  schools  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  conscientious  honest  work  done  in 
the  smaller  ones.  The  promising  pupils  are  often 
takenfree  on  the  chance  of  the  Results  Fees  which  they 
will  bring,  andthesmallschools,  which  cannot  afiord  to 
work  for  nothing,  are  deprived.bothof  the  Intermediate 
fees  and  of  the  payment  which,  under  other  circurn- 


45. — We  think  that  it  would  be  more  desirable  to 
give  a greater  number  of  smaller  exhibitions  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  say  of  £10  and  £5.  The 
difference  between  a £20  exhibition  and  £1  prize  is 
too  great,  and  our  own  experience  is  that  the  winning 
of  a £20  Preparatory  exhibition  is  rather  injurious 
than  otherwise  to  a young  pupil. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  IX. 

Rules  51-53. 

52. — We  have  frequently  heard  it  objected  to  by 
parents  that  the  minor  prizes  must  be  taken  in  books, 
In  many  cases  the  money  would  be  more  useful,  and 
when  a £3  prize  is  won  the  books  selected  are  often 
light  story  books,  which  are  read  instead  of  lesson 
boeks,  and  then  thrown  aside. 

55.— -We  think  that  it  would  be  a greater  stimulus 
to  pupils  of  ordinary  abilities,  who  feel  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  among  the  first,  if  a greater 
number  of  smaller  exhibitions  and  minor  prizes  were 
given.  If  a small  book  prize  could  be  given  to  pupils 
for  taking  honours  in  two  or  three  subjects  it  would 
be  an  encouragement. 
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Jenkins, 

Miss  Lizzie, 
and  another. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  XI. 

Rules  64-69. 

66 — As  regards  the  retention  of  exhibitions,  the 
conditions  are  so  difficult  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  retain  in  the  Senior  Grade.  If  the  same  amount, 
or  a part  of  it,  was  given  under  the  name  of  prizes  not 
to  be  retained  all  would  have  an  equal  chance  of 
winning  something  in  a new  grade,  and  pupils  and 
teachers  alike  would  be  spared  the  mortification  of 
losing  the  exhibitions.  None  but  the  teachers  them- 
selves can  know  how  discouraging  to  them,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  a school  it  is,  when  a Junior  exhibition, 
retained  in  the  Middle  Grade,  is  lost  in  the  Senior. 
Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  in  such  a case 
the  pupil's  answer  papers  should  be  returned  to  the 
teacher,  in  order  that  she  might  see  wherein  the  pupil 
had  failed  to  score  the  necessary  marks  1 


PART  III  (1). 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

The  papers  set  in  this  Grade,  especially|irf  Mathe- 
matical  subjects,  are  beyond  the  abilities \ of  l he 
majority  of  children  of  the  prescribed  age. 


PART  III  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

The  marks  assigned  to  Domestic  Economy  are  too 
low  in  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  subject  and 
the  number  of  books  to  be  gone  over.  Could  they  not 
be  raised  to  500 1 


Lyon,  James,  m.a.,  (Cantab). 


Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Lyon,  James,  M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Professor  of 
Engineering 
in  the  Royal 
College  of 
Science  for 
Ireland. 

Ten  years  Demonstiator  in 
Mechanism  and  Applied 
Mechanics  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge ; six 
years  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science : Examiner 
for  the  Civil  Service  Oom- 
, missioners,  the  London 
City  Guilds,  &c.,  &c.  ; 
Examiner  for  B.A.  De- 
gree, Cambridge. 

PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

.1  have  observed  during  my  six  years’  sojourn  in  this 
country  that  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  not  so  well 
trained  in  the  matter  of  obedience,  industry,  and 
respect  to  seniors  as  is  the  case  with  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  peoples.  This  is  possibly  more  due 
to  home  training,  or  the  want  of  it,  than  to  the  system 
of  the  Intermediate  examinations,  but  I think  some  in- 
fluence might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  by  this 
means. 

A result  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  dead  lan- 
guages in  these  examinations,  and  the  high  marks 
awarded  to  them,  is  to  induce  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes  to  study  them,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  subjects  which  would  be  of  use  to  them  as 
citizens  and  bread-winners. 

I think  Latin  and  Greek,  if  admitted  at  all  to  these 
examinations,  ought  only  to  be  allowed  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  and  the  class  of  people  who  can  afford  to  waste 
their  children’s  time  in  studying  these  ornamental 


subjects  can  afford  to  send  them  to  private  schools 
and  to  universities  which  would  not  form  a part,  pro- 
bably, of  the  Intermediate  scheme. 

PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

The  great  need  of  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  is 
to  teach  that  the  wealth-producing  labour  of  the  effi- 
cient artizan  is  as  honourable  and  respectable  as  that 
of  -the  clerk.  There  is  a great  tendency  amongst  all 
classes  here  to  look  down  on  manual  labour  or  “ trade,” 
and  I think  this  is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  the  pro- 
minence which  is  given  to  classical  subjects. 

Accuracy  of  hand,  and  the  ability  to  use  a foot 
rule  ora  scale,  are  better  taught  by  means  of  simple 
“orthographic  projection”  than  by  “freehand,”  or 
“geometrical  drawing.”  By  “orthographic"  projec- 
tion, 1 mean  simple  mechanical  drawing  with  teesquare 
and  set  square  ; for  instance,  to  make  three  views  of 
any  simple  piece  of  furniture. 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  first  form 
of  drawing  which  children  should  learn,  because — 

(1.)  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  drawing  to  learn. 

(2.)  It  is  far  the  most  useful  kind  to  the  majority  of 
people  in  daily  life,  being  that  used  by  workmen. 

(3.)  It  teaches  accuracy  of  hand  and  the  power  to 
make  a correct  measurement,  which  is  possessed  by 
few  children. 

This  method  of  drawing  does  not  appear  to  be 
included  at  all  in  this  scheme. 

Such  subjects  as  Chemistry  and  Physics  I consider 
to  be  almost  useless  to  any  child  unless  accompanied 
by  some  practical  work  in  a laboratory. 

Finally,  I would  make  a pass  in  Drawing  (as  defined 
above),  Chemistry  and  Physics,  compulsory  before 
admitting  a student  to  the  classical  (he.,  Latin  and 
Greek)  examinations. 


Macken,  James  J.,  b.a. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational  Experience. 


Macken.  James  J..  B.A., 


English  to 

mediate  Edu- 
cation Board. 


Teacher  of  University  and 
Intermediate  Students  for 
six  years ; Examiner  in 
English  to  Intermediate 
Education  Board. 


PARTI.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

The  examiners  to  the  Board  are  unanimous  in 
their  reports  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in 


almost  every  subject  more  attention  is  directed  to  the 
best  method  of  securing  marks  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions than  to  advancing  the  ultimate  interests  of  the 
pupils — in  other  words,  more  attention  is  given  to 
“ cramming  ” than  to  education.  This  must  be  the  case 
so  long  as  the  award  of  Results  Fees  is  made  to  depend 
solely  on  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  the  candi- 
dates— so  long  as  no  inquiry  is  made  into  the  quality  of 
the  teaching,  the  suitability  of  the  school  buildings,  or 
the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed. Public  opinion  has  been  trained  to  estimate 
the  merits  of  the  schools  by  the  successes  obtained  in  the 
arena  of  competition,  and,  therefore,  the  head  masters 
are  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  provide  what  public 
opinion  insists  on  having,  and  the  natural  result  is 
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either  in  lieu  of,  or  along  with,  the  present  examination  section 
system.  Macke~J. 

Some  of  the  results  which  this  could  secure  would  b.a. 
be : — 

(1.)  To  ensure  attention  to  education  as  distin- 
guished from  “cramming.”  The  inspector  would 
observe  thecharacter  of  the  class  work  performed  by  the 
teachers,  and  see  that  something  more  was  done  than 
giving  the  pupils  a summary  of  points  likely  to  be 
asked  at  the  annual  examination  ; that  in  the  lesson 
an  effort  was  made  to  awaken  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupils — to  make  them  think  as  well  as  to  re- 
member. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  to 
some  extent  in  that  of  the  Junior,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a written  examination  is  a fail’  lest  of  the 
pupils’  real  knowledge,  and  the  inspector  could  supple- 
ment this  examination  by  oral  questions,  and  thus 
distinguish  between  ignorance  and  failure  to  under- 
stand the  wording  of  a particular  question. 

(3.)  The  inspector  might  see  their  exercise  books, 

&c.,  and  so  find  out  whether  habits  of  order,  neatness, 
and  accuracy  were  being  developed. 

(4.)  In  the  case  of  Modern  Languages  he  could 
secure  that  an  effort  was  made  to  teach  a correct 
pronunciation. 

(5.)  In  the  case  of  Science  classes  he  could  secure 
that  the  school  possessed  the  necessary  apparatus. 

(6.)  In  connection  with  English  to  secure  that  the- 
pupils  were  taught  writing  and  spelling,  at  least  in 
Preparatory  Grade  and  Junior. 


that  the  teacher  gives  way  to  the  “ crammer,”  that  the 
whole  organization  of  the  schools  has  reference  to  the 
annual  examinations  of  the  Board,  and  that  success  at 
these  examinations  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  goal  of 
every  scholastic  effort. 

In  the  endeavour  to  secure  this  success  it  is  found 
that  it  is  “ memory  ” which  pays  best — this  being  more 
easily  and  more  certainly  tested  by  means  of  written 
papers,  and  hence  comparatively  little  effort  is  made 
to  awaken  the  dormant  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  to 
make  him  think  for  himself,  to  see  and  feel  that  there 
is  something  more  in  the  authors  which  he  reads  in 
school  than  a collection  of  irregular  nouns  and  verbs, 
a congeries  of  facts,  names,  and  dates  to  be  “ made  up  ” 
with  painful  care,  and  speedily  forgotten  when  the  day 
of  examination  is  passed. 

Again,  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  to  be  “ made 
up”  for  examination  (I  do  not  say  for  teaching)  tiie 
sime  principles  operate  towards  the  selection.  The 
programme  of  the  Board  gives  a preponderating  value 
to  classics  in  the  way  of  marks,  as  compared  with 
modern  languages  and  science,  and  therefore  the  latter 
must  be  neglected  to  ensure,  if  possible,  the  scoring 
of  marks  in  the  former. 

If  this  secured  for  the  pupils  the  advantages  which 
a sound  classical  education,  cannot  fail  to  confer,  then 
little  objection  could  be  urged  ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  the  vast  majority  of  intermediate  pupils  ever 
advance  far  enough  in  their  classical  reading  to  derive 
any  benefit  in  the  way  of  culture,  or  in  real  intel- 
lectual training — to  be  able  to  construe  a book  of 
Homer  or  the  Satires  of  Horace  with  the  help  ofa  trans- 
lation and  a dictionary  is  not  of  great  educational 
value.  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Intermediate  students 
are  fitted  to  become  classical  scholars,  and  less  than  one 
per  cent,  possesses  the  opportunities  ; and  so  it  appears 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  system  of  competition  force 
a large  number  of  pupils  to  spend  their  school  years 
in  working  at  subjects  from  which  they  cannot  derive 
much  intellectual  gain,  and  by  this  means  they  are 
prevented  from  devoting  attention  to  subjects  from 
which  they  could  obtain  no  inferior  intellectual  train- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  would  advance  considerably 
their  material  interests. 

The  ever-present  keen  competition  is  answerable  for 
the  introduction  into  the  Irish  school  system  of  one 
discreditable  and  degrading  custom  which  seem3  to 
hive  been  borrowed  from  the  English  professional 
football  clubs.  I allude  to  what  has  been  expressively 
called  “ boj'-grabbing  ” ; that  is  the  custom  frequently 
pursued  of  enticing  into  the  large  schools  by  any 
possible  means,  fair  or  otherwise,  those  boys  who  have 
achieved  a fair  measure  of  success  in  the  smaller 
schools.  This  traffic,  which  is  in  extensive  operation 
in  many  quarters,  cannot  fail  to  lower  the  morale  of 
scholastic  life,  and  to  confirm  the  popular  impression 
that  education  means  no  more  than  to  secure  the 
award  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  by  any  means  what- 
ever. at  a given  examination. 

The  defenders  of  the  present  system  of  competition 
frequently  point  to  the  fact  that  the  entrance  to  the 
Civil  Service,  the  Army,  the  Banks,  lies  through 
the  door  of  a competitive  examination,  but  I think  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  this  and 
the  case  of  the  Intermediate  system.  The  object  of 
the  former  is  to  secure  that  a certain  number  of 
persons  shall  be  obtained  by  a means  which  will  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  free  from  favouritism,  and  the  directors 
of  these  bodies  are  in  no  way  concerned  with  the 
interests  of  the  ninety-nine  unsuccessful  candidates 
when  they  have  selected  the  one  whom  they  require 
for  their  purpose,  whereas  the  Intermediate  system 
aims  at  securing  educational  training  for  all  the 
students  alike. 

Suggestion  I. — I suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for 
making  a serious  effort  to  remove  as  miuy  as  possible 
of  the  evils  which  the  competitive  system  has  entailed, 
and  I suggest  that  the  means  most  likely  to  secure 
this  is  to  inaugurate  a system  of  inspection  of  schools 


The  above  functions  of  an  inspector  are  all  safe- 
guards for  the  Board  to  secure  that  true  educational 
results  are  being  obtained  in  return  for  the  public 
money  expended — i.e.,  the  inspector  would  be  in  a 
greater  degree  an  inspector  of  the  teaching  and  of  the 
school  than  of  the  pupils.  By  insisting  on  a high 
quality  of  teaching  in  every  school  obtaining  Results 
Fees,  the  Board  would  quickly  weed  out  incompetent 
teachers  and  secure  men  of  a higher  order  of  talent, 
and  of  greater  skill  in  imparting  knowledge  than  what 
is  possessed  by  many  of  those  who  now  drift  into  the 
ranks  of  the  teaching  body.  However,  this  would 
bo  only  a part  of  the  work  which  could  be  performed 
by  the  inspector. 

In  addition,  he  would  observe  for  the  Board  the 
practical  working  of  the  programme  ; he  could  suggest 
to  them  modifications  and  changes  whenever  necessary; 
and  further,  and  more  important  than  all  this,  he  could 
act  as  an  adviser  to  the  teachers  and  the  headmasters 
— suggesting  the  best  text  books  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  advising  on  the  apparatus  to  be  used  for  Science 
teaching ; to  advise  on  and  suggest  methods  of  teach- 
ing ; to  point  out  in  what  direction  modifications  in 
the  school  time-table  would  be  advisable. 

These  last  functions  of  the  inspection  would  be 
incomparably  the  most  important  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint,  and  in  order  that  the  inspector 
could  perform  them  adequately,  he  should  enjoy  fully 
the  confidence  of  the  teachers  and  the  headmasters 
alike. 

Suggestion  II.  (a.) — In  order  to  ensure  this  I would 
suggest  that  the  inspector  should  be  a person  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  teaching  of  Intermediate 
pupils,  so  as  co  be  fully  alive  to  their  limitations  and 
their  attainments. 

( b .) — In  order  that  his  report  would  deal  fairly  with 
the  teachers,  I suggest  that  something  more  is  required 
than  an  occasional  brief  visit  at  long  and  irregular  in- 
tervals during  the  year.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
inspector  to  be  present  for  the  whole  of  several  lessons 
at  different  periods  of  the  year  ; he  should  observe  the 
methods  of  the  teacher,  and  his  power  of  awakening 
and  holding  the  attention  of  the  class,  his  patience  and 
care  in  explaining  all  difficulties  which  arise  in  the 
subject  of  the  lesson ; and  at  the  same  time  he  should 
allow  for  the  talent  and  stupidity  of  the  class  with 
which  the  teacher  had  to  deal. 
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Section  d.  I would  suggest  that  these  somewhat  lengthy  visits 
Maekon,  j.  J.,  of  the  inspector  should  be  announced  beforehand,  and 
B-A-  that  in  addition  to  these,  he  should  make  as  many 

“ surprise  ” visits  as  he  deemed  necessary,  and  that 
his  report  on  which  the  Results  Fees  would  mostly 
depend  should  be  drawn  up  on  the  experience  of  his 
year’s  observation  of  the  class  and  the  teacher,  and 
not  on  any  particular  visit. 

(c.).— I would  suggest  that  the  Results  Fees  paid  to 
the  headmasters  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  not  on  the  marks 
obtained  by  the  pupils  at  the  annual  examination  as 
at  present. 

(d.) — I would  suggest  that  the  schools  be  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  their  varying  efficiency, 
and  that  the  rate  at  which  the  Results  Fees  were  com- 
puted should  be  different  in  each  class,  and  that  in  all 
cases  they  be  fixed  at  a rate  per  capita. 

(e.) — I would  suggest  that  the  examinations  be  still 
continued  so  as — 

(a.)  — To  furnish  a definite  aim  and  standard  to  give 
vigour  to  the  year’s  work  ; 

(b.) — To  develop  orderly  knowledge  and  accuracy  ; 

(c.) — To  train  the  pupils  to  express  in  words  what 
they  had  learned. 

The  exhibitions  and  prizes  might  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  the  annual  examination.  Their 
number  and  value  I deal  with  in  another  section. 

Suggestion  III.  Pass  and  Honour  Papers. — (a.) — As 

general  suggestion  for  all  grades,  I would  propose 
that  a distinction  be  made  between  pass  and  honours 
■candidates. 

At  present  all  papers  are  practically  “ honours,”  and 
they  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  a great  body  of 
-students,  who  are  utter  unable  to  reach  the  “honours” 
standard,  and  who,  therefore,  always  appear  in  a very 
unfavourable  light  as  compared  with  their  more  intel- 
ligent rivals. 

( b .) — If  it  is  considered  unadvisable  to  issue  two 
setsof  papers  for  each  subject,  I suggest  that  each  paper 
be  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  to  be  of  a kind 
which  could  be  answered  by  any  candidate  of  fair 
/average  intelligence  and  industry  who  had  received 
proper  teaching  during  the  year,  and  this  section 
should  be  answered  by  all  the  candidates  alike.  The 
.other  section  might  then  be  of  a more  difficult  cha- 
racter, and  those  candidates  who  desire  “ honours  " 
should  be  required  to  attain  the  requisite  standard 
thereon. 

By  this  means  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  the 
reproach  directed  against  the  Intermediate  system,  that 
it  forces  into  the  arena  of  competition  students  who 
& re  totally  unfitted  for  it  in  every  way. 


ratory  Grade  competitive  examination ; that  the  ques- 
tions be  of  such  kind  as  might  be  answered  by  all  pupils 
of  average  ability,  adequately  taught,  and  possessed  of 
fair  industry ; that  “ pass”  certificates  be  issued  to 
thorn  who  qualify ; and  that  in  awarding  Results  Fees 
great  importance  be  attached  to  the  report  of  an 
inspector  on  the  school  and  the  teaching  on  which  the 
payments  are  being  made. 

Rule  6. — Examiners : — I would  suggest  the  advis- 
ability of  taking  steps  to  ensure  greater  uniformity  of 
standard  in  the  papers  set  from  year  to  year. 

Suggestion  (a.) — One  method  of  securing  this 
would  be  to  appoint  permanent  examiners.  However, 
in  other  institutions  this  has  by  no  means  secured  the 
object  desired,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  questions 
run  too  much  in  fixed  lines,  whereas  variety  of 
questions  is  as  desirable  as  uniformity  of  standard  of 
difficulty. 

Suggestion  (b.) — I would  therefore  suggest  that  all 
the  examiners  in  each  subject  constitute  a committee, 
and  that  each  examination  paper  in  that  subject  be 
submitted  to  this  committee  for  discussion. 

As  under  the  present  mode  of  appointment  one-half 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  would  bo  changed 
each  year,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  variety  in  the 
character  of  the  questions,  and  at  the  same  time 
obviate  fluctuations  in  the  standard  of  difficulty. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  IT. 

Rules  32-35. 

Rule  32  (a.) — Conditions  of  passing  in  English; — 
In  some  general  remarks  on  the  programme  in 
English,  I deal  with  this  new  condition  introduced 
into  the  rules  for  1899,  and  I there  suggest  that  this 
rule  leaves  the  conditions  of  passing  in  English  Com- 
position too  easy,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  make 
them  much  more  stringent. 

PART  IL,  Sect.  V. 

Rules  36-39. 

Rule  39. — I would  suggest  that  the  condition  of 
“ passing  ” be  modified  in  the  Senior  Grade  so  that  the 
candidates  would  be  enabled  to  “ specialise  ” in  that 
grade.  The  age  of  Senior  Grade  candidates  is  nearly 
eighteen  years,  and  they  have  generally  by  that  time 
given  an  indication  of  a bent  of  mind  towards  some 
particular  subject,  and  it  would  be  to  their  material 
advantage  if  they  were  allowed  to  develop  this  instead 
of  being  forced  to  devote  themselves  to  a large  number 
of  subjects,  in  many  of  which  they  ai-e  never  likely  to 
achieve  much  success. 


PART  II.  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

Rule  1. — Preparatory  Grade  : — I would  suggest  the 
advisability  of  abolishing  this  grade,  or  if  retained,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  made  non-competitive  by  the 
abolition  of  exhibitions  and  prizes. 

My  reasons  for  this  suggestion  are  : — It  is  impos- 
sible to  examine  fairly  by  written  papers  pupils  of  the 
age  of  the  Preparatory  candidates ; their  minds  cannot 
grasp  the  exact  bearing  of  any  questions  beyond  those 
of  the  simplest  character ; they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
exact  point  required,  while  often  showing  in  the 
answers  which  obtain  no  marks,  that  they  possess  a 
much  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  what 
is  required  by  the  question  which  they  attempt  to 
answer.  Moreover,  the  high  value  of  the  exhibitions 
now  offered  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  ensures  con- 
siderable competition  amongst  the  candidates,  and  I 
submit,  that  at  the  age  of  the  candidates  it  is  unfair 
to  force  them  into  the  arena  of  keen  intellectual 
struggle. 

Suggestion. — I would  suggest  that  an  examination  of 
simple  character  be  held  in  lieu  of  the  present  Prepa- 


PART  IL,  Sect.  VII. 

Rules  42-44. 

Rule  42. — Suggestion  (a.) — I would  suggest  that, 
in  lieu  of  the  present  mode  of  publishing  the  results, 
the  successes  of  the  pupils  should  be  communicated  to 
the  candidates  themselves  and  to  their  headmasters. 
At  present  the  popular  view  is  that  the  sole  aim  of 
scholastic  effort  is  success  at  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations ; that  these  examinations  are  an  ultimate 
goal  instead  of  being  a means  of  testing  the  educational 
results  ac.hieved,  and  the  character  of  the  preparation 
which  is  being  given  to  the  pupils  for  their  after  lives. 

Firstly,  the  procedure  of  the  Irish  newspapers  each 
year  in  comparing  school  with  school  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  obtained, 
no  matter  how  injurious  or  discreditable  may  be  the 
means  adopted  to  obtain  those  successes ; secondly,  the 
high  value  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  Senior  and  Middle 
Grades  combine  to  create  and  foster  this  fallacy  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  and  the  public  at  large. 

Suggestion  (b.) — If  the  present  mode  of  publication 
by  means  of  “ results  pamphlet  ” be  continued,  I would 
suggest  that  the  pamphlet  should  contain  a report  of 
inspectors  on  the  schools,  and  the  character  of  the 
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teaching  pursued  in  them,  so  that  public  attention 
would  be  directed  to  this,  at  the  same  time,  as  to  the 
number  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  obtained. 

PART  IT.,  Sect.  VIII. 

Rules  45-50. 

Rule  45. — In  connection  with  Rule  12,  I have 
suggested  the  advisability  of  either  abolishing  the 
Preparatory  Grade  or  of  making  it  non-competitive  ; 
and  here,  as  a natural  consequence,  1 suggest  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Grade  exhibitions. 

These  are  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  children  of  preparatory  age  at  school,  as 
they  have  no  economic  value  in  any  other 
direction.  Further,  it  has  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  morale  of  these  children  in  creating 
a distaste  for  any  honest  work,  for  which  the 
material  reward  is  not  immediate  and  obvious.  They 
are  now  obtaining  large  pi'izes  i’or  doing  what  is  not 
one  whit  more  than  the  minimum  of  their  daily  duty 
— that  is  to  show  fair  diligence  at  their  school  work. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  sums  of  public  money 
disbursed  by  the  Board  in  paying  valuable  exhibi- 
tions in  all  the  grades,  is  obviously  not  expended  on 
“ educational  purposes.” 

These  exhibitions  provide,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  a certain  amount  of  enjoyment  to  the  pupils  or  of 
profit  to  their  parents — objects  which,  however  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  were  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
framers  of  the  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  in  the 
Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades,  and  the  conditions 
of  retention  I make  the  following  suggestions  : — 

(a.)  Junior. — The  amount  of  the  first  year’s  payment 
should  not  exceed  what  would  defray  the  amount  of  the 
school  fees  at  an  Irish  secondary  day  school  of  average 
class,  and  should  not  be  paid  until  the  completion  of 
a year  after  it  had  been  won,  and  then  only  on  the 
production  to  the  Board  of  proof  that  the  pupil  had 
spent  the  year  at  some  Intermediate  school  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Middle  Grade,  or  at  all  events,  that  he 
had  actually  engaged  in  some  definite  educational 
work — literary,  scientific,  or  technical. 

The  value  of  the  second  and  third  payments  might 
be  somewhat  increased,  as  the  pupil  has  then  reached 
an  age  at  which  he  begins  to  have  an  economic  value, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  objections  of 
those  who  defend  the  present  large  payments,  and  to 
give  such  sum  over  and  above  what  is  required  to 
defray  his  school  fees,  as  will  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  make  him  avail  himself  of  additional  educational 
work. 

But  I suggest  that  the  Board  require  evidence  that 
this  educational  work  has  been  done  before  the  second 
and  third  payments  are  made. 

( b .)  Middle  and  Senior  Exhibitions. — I suggest  that 
only  a limited  number  of  these  be  given,  so  that  no 
•student  shall  obtain  one  unless  he  shows  clearly  that 
lie  possesses  sufficient  ability  to  profit  by  an  additional 
course  of  higher  studies. 

Further,  I suggest  that  the  Board  shall  require  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  student  has  actually  engaged 
in  such  higher  course  of  study  before  the  payments 
are  made. 

Rule  50. — I would  suggest  that  a gold  medal  be 
awarded  in  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  to  the 
pupil  who  obtains  the  highest  total  in  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy  taken  together,  as  at  present  no 
special  encouragement  is  given  to  Science,  while  the 
marks  allotted  are  such  as  to  put  these  Science  subjects 
at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  languages. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  X. 

Rules  54-63. 

Rule  55. — Suggestion : — I would  suggest  that  in  the 
case  of  all  the  grades  it  would  be  to  the  ultimate  advan- 
ce of  the  great  majority  of  the  students  if  the  number 
of  exhibitions  awarded  was  considerably  reduced. 


As  the  Board  uow  awards  one  exhibition  to  each  ten  SECB2?! 
passes  rewards  are  given  to  mediocrity,  altogether  out  Maeiten.  J.  J.,^ . 
of  proportion  to  what  the  pupils  could  earn  if  engaged  ■' 

in  pursuits  other  than  educational,  and  this  being  so, 
in  too  many  cases,  an  absurdly  exaggerated  impres- 
sion of  the  intellectural  gifts  of  the  pupils  is  created 
and  their  own  vanity  and  that  of  their  parents  com- 
bine to  lure  them  into  pursuing  further  courses  of 
study  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  can  only 
produce  much  bitter  disappointment,  and  ultimately 
cause  grave  injury  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
pupils. 

PART  III.  (1).  , 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

Suggestions : — I suggest  that  French,  German , and 
Italian  be  put  on  an  equality  with  Greek  and  Latin 
in  the  matter  of  marks  assigned,  and  that  the  elements 
of  Science  be  added  as  a subject. 

As  the  Intermediate  system  furnishes  the  ultimate 
educational  equipment,  and  is  not  a preparation  for 
further  studies,  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
candidates,  I suggest  that  the  course  is  too  one-sided 
in  character — encouraging  the  subjects  best  suited  to 
prepare  pupils  for  the  universities  and  professions  and 
discouraging  all  others.  Further,  so  long  as  the 
Results  Fees  are  paid  on  the  present  plan,  the  head- 
masters must  take  up  the  subjects  which  “ pay  best  ” 
in  the  way  of  marks.  Therefore,  to  make  the  Inter- 
mediate system  suit  the  requirements  of  the  majority 
of  the  candidates,  full  freedom  of  choice  must  be 
secured  for  them,  by  putting  Modern  Languages  on  an 
equality  with  Classics. 

The  system  of  giving  a preponderating  value  to 
Classics  is  defended  by  alleging  the  important  in- 
fluence in  the  way  of  culture  thus  secured.  I submit 
that  this  argument  is  quite  beside  the  question. 

Even  the  Senior  Grade  pupils  have  hardly  mastered 
sufficient  Classics  to  begin  to  feel  the  real  influence  for 
good  of  a sound  classical  education,  and  for  the  great 
majority  of  Intermediate  pupils  Greek  and  Latin 
mean  no  more  than  a series  of  painful  tasks  of  memory. 

Such  educational  training  as  they  derive  could  be 
obtained  much  more  certainly,  and  the  ultimate 
material  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  would 
be  much  enhanced  by  the  proper  study  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Science ; and  to  secure  this  training, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
Board’s  system. 

PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

Suggestion  (a.)— I suggest  that  the  marks  assigned 
to  Modem  Languages  should  be  increased  so  as  to  put 
them  on  an  equality  with  Greek  and  Latin. 

I have  given  my  reasons  for  holding  this  view  on 
Part  III.  (1). 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  amount  of  work  required 
in  these  subjects  respectively,  would  not  be  fairly 
rewarded  by  an  equality  of  marks,  I suggest  that  if  a 
system  of  inspection  be  adopted,  then  the  Board  can 
ensure  that  the  pupils  are  trained  in  proper  pronuncia- 
tion, reading  aloud,  and  dictation  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  if,  at  the  same  time,  no  candidate  be  allowed 
to  pass  who  does  not  qualify  in  the  translation  “ at 
sight,”  then  a sound  foundation  will  be  laid  in  these 
subjects  of  Modern  Languages,  and  such  work  would 
fairly  deserve  an  award  of  marks  equal  to  that  for 
Classics. 

Suggestion  (6.) — I suggest  that  the  marks  assigned 
to  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  be  largely 
increased  so  as  to  terminate  the  present  neglectof  these 
subjects. 

The  number  of  candidates  examined  shows  that 
Science  teaching  is  practically  dead  in  Irish  schools, 
and  the  only  way  to  resuscitate  it  is  by  an  alteration 
in  the  distribution  of  marks. 
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section  D.  PART  III.  (3). 

tfaoken,  J.  J„  Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

Suggestion : — 1 make  the  same  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  marks  in  Modern 
Languages,  Chemistrv,  and  Natural  Philosophy  as  in 
Part  III.  (2)  and  Part  III.  (3). 

PART  III.  (4). 

Programme.  Senior  Grade. 

Suggestion : — I make  the  same  suggestions  as  on 
Part  III.  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  Middle  Grades. 

■ Programme  of  Examinations: — With  regard  to  the 
details  of  the  programme  of  examination,  I desire  to 
' make  some  suggestions  in  connection  with  English, 
the  subject  of  which  I have  had  most  experience  as 
a teacher,  and  in  which  I have  examined  for  the 
Board. 

I suggest  that  in  all  the  grades  undue  demands  are 
made  on  the  memories  of  the  pupils.  The  amount  of 
verse  on  the  programme  in  each  grade  is  too  great ; 
much  of  this  has  little  educational  value,  except  as  a 
means  of  training  the  memory,  and  as  no  hint  is  given 
that  only  those  parts  of  each  poem  which  are  of  edu- 
cational value  are  to  be  learned  “ by  heart,”  the  result 
is  that  the  candidates  are  forced  to  learn  every  line 
of  the  prescribed  poems. 

In  “ making  up  ” all  the  authors,  both  prose  and 
verse,  it  appears  that  too  much  attention  is  devoted 
to  a parrot-like  process  of  learning  “by  rote,”  and 
quite  insufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  task  of 
understanding  the  meaning  underlying  the  words 
read. 

The  stress  of  competition  induced  by  the  present 
system  which  decides  the  amount  of  Results  Fees 
solely  by  the  number  of  marks  obtained  at  the  exa- 
mination, has  forced  the  headmasters  to  abandon  the 
teaching  of  every  subject  and  part  of  a subject  which 
does  not  “ pay  well  ” at  the  examination.  Therefore 
handwriting  and  dictation  exercises  have  been  almost 
eliminated  from  the  school  courses,  with  the  result 
that  an  insignificant  proportion  of  Intermediate  pupils 
can  write  a legible  hand,  and  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades,  a great  number  show 
an  amazing  inability  to  spell  the  ordinary  words  of 
every  day  use.  The  examiners  in  almost  every  year 
report  that  the  majority  of  the  candidates  seem  to 
receive  no  proper  teaching  in  Geography.  In  most 


cases  the  subject  means  a series  of  lists  of  towns  with 
their  populations,  rivers,  seas,  &c.,  which  are  painfully 
committed  to  memory  and  soon  forgotten.  Few  can- 
didates seemed  to  have  studied  the  maps  required  for 
their  course,  and  so  in  many  cases  such  answers  are 
given  as  a list  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  German 
Ocean,  when  the  question  asked  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Irish  Sea ; or  a candidate  states  that  “ the 
Pacific  Ocean  has  thi'ee  or  four  islands  and  the  Atlantic 
three.” 

The  only  suggestion  which  I can  make  in  connection 
with  the  above  is — that  if  the  system  of  inspection  is 
adopted,  the  Board  should  refuse  to  pay  Results  Fees 
unless  the  pupils  are  taught  those  parts  of  the  subject 
which  do  not  offer  an  immediate  prospect  of  return  in 
the  way  of  marks  at  a given  examination,  and  which 
therefore,  under  the  present  conditions,  must  be 
neglected. 

The  Rules  for  1899  modify  the  conditions  required 
for  qualifying  in  English  composition,  and  I suggest 
that  the  new  rule  will  go  a long  way'  to  secure  the 
abandonment  of  the  teaching  of  English  composition. 

It  is  stated  that  no  student  shall  be  adjudged  to 
have  passed  in  English  “ if  the  examiners  shall  report 
either  that  he  has  not  written  any  composition  on 
one  of  the  prescribed  subjects,  or  that  l.is  composition 
is  grossly  defective  in  Orthography  or  Grammar.or  that 
he  has  shown  inability  to  express  himself  in  reasonably 
correct  English.” 

I recognise  fully  that  the  Board  desired  that  no 
student  should  be  deprived  of  his  examination,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  examiner  had  set  up  too  high  a 
standard  for  English  composition.  But  I submit  that, 
under  the  new  rule,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
disqualify  any  candidate  for  English  composition,  pro- 
vided he  makes  some  attempt  to  write  on  the  prescribed 
subject,  since  the  examiner,  in  applying  the  Rule,  must 
adjudge  the  composition  to  be  “ grossly  defective ,”  &c. 
The  result  will  be  that  a large  number  of  students 
will,  in  future,  write  no  more  than  a half-dozen  of 
English  compositions  during  the  year,  and  will  devote 
themselves  to  those  parts  of  the  course  which  can  be 
“made  up”  more  quickly,  and  will  yield  better  results 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  marks  than  English  compo- 
sition. Accordingly,  this  most  important  part  of  the 
course  will  be  neglected  almost  entirely. 

Suggestion : — I suggest  that  the  Rule  should  be 
modified  so  as  to  require  something  more  from  candi- 
dates than  to  escape  the  award  of  “ grossly  defective." 


Montgomery,  H.  de  Fellenberg. 


Description.  Educational  Experience. 


maternal  Grandfather, 
Emanuel  de  Fellenberg,  of 
Hofwyl.  one  of  the  leading 
educational  reformers  of 
the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  of  such  works  on 
education  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  master  for  the 
sufficient  understanding  of 
the  above-mentioned  cor- 
respondence and  papers. 
Application  of  the  know- 
ledge so  gained  to  arrange- 
ments for  the  education  of 
six  sons  during  the  last 
twenty  odd  years. 


PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

Not  having  any  professional  educational  experience, 
nor  having  had  occasion  to  observe  closely  the  opera- 
tion of  the  so-called  Intermediate  Education  Act,  I 
am  not  in  a position  to  give  any  evidence  in  detail  of 
any  practical  value.  The  Commissioners  having, 


however,  done  me  the  honour  to  send  me  a schedule,  I 
beg  to  send  in  the  following  general  expression  of 
opinion,  founded  on  such  knowledge  as  the  experience 
noted  under  “educational  experience”  has  given  me. 

It  may  serve  a useful  purpose  to  provide  a rough 
test  by  written  examination  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  certain  subjects  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  encourage,  by  the  giving  of  prizes 
and  the  paying  of  Results  Fees,  the  learning  and  teach- 
ing of  certain  subjects  ; but  to  call  this  “ education," 
intermediate  or  otherwise,  seems  to  me  to  be  a mis- 
leading and  pernicious  abuse  of  language.  I believe 
something  of  the  sort  is  done  in  England  under  the 
name  of  “ University  Extension  Examinations,”  or 
some  such  harmless  appellation,  and  that  it  serves 
some  useful  purpose,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  whole 
produce  of  a million  of  money,  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  “ Education  ” in 
Ireland,  in  this  manner,  seems  to  me  to  amount  to 
malversation,  even  were  it  well  done,  much  more 
if  it  be  ill  done,  as  many  competent  persons  assert 
that  it  is. 

The  only  way  in  which  I can  conceive  that  public 
money  can  be  properly  used  to  promote  and  assist  the 
education  of  youth,  between  the  ages  and  classes  pro 
vided  for  by  primary  schools  on  the  one  hand  and 
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universities  on  the  other,  is  in  the  maintenance  or 
subsidizing  of  schools  where  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  training  is  given  on  good  methods  and  with 


suitable  arrangements  and  appliances,  and  by,  main-  Section  D. 
taming  or  subsidizing  training  colleges  for  teachers  Mont,™.rr 
for  such  schools.  H.  de  FeUeii- 


Name  of 
Signatory. 

| Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Mulvany,  Miss,  B.A, 

Manager,  Ales- 

andra  School. 
Dublin. 

turer  in  English  and  Latin, 
Alexandra  College,  prior 
to  appointment  as  Head 
Mistress  of  Alexandra 
School  in  Jan.,  1881.  Head 
Mistress  now  for  seventeen 
and  a half  years.  Member 
of  Council  of  the  Teachers’ 
Guild  ; Member  of  Com- 
mitteeof  Schoolmistresses’ 
Association:  Graduate  in 
Arts  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity ; Certificated  in  Junior, 
Senior,  and  Special  Honor 
Course.  Dublin  University 
Examinations  for  Women. 

PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

I desire  to  acknowledge  that  the  Intermediate 
Education  Acc  has,  on  the  whole,  been  of  great  prac- 
tical benefit  to  secondary  education  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  the  means  of  subsidizing  otherwise  un- 
endowed schools. 

It  has  raised  the  standard  of  education  in  most 
schools. 

It  has,  from  its  public  nature,  had  a widening 
effect  in  the  management  of  institutions,  which  ramht 
otherwise  have  remained  stationary. 

But  I do  not  consider  that  the  system,  if  continued 
as  a purely  examining  system,  without  some  measure 
of  inspection,  is  fulfilling  all  the  good  it  might  do  for 
the  cause  of  education.  I would,  therefore,  strongly 
advocate  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  supplement 
the  test  afforded  by  the  written  examinations,  and  I 
consider  that  no  school  should  be  paid  Results  Fees  by 
the  Intermediate  Board  which  does  not  satisfy  the 
inspectors  in  such  matters  as  efficient  school  buildings, 
proper  educational  equipment,  well  arranged  time 
tables,  providing  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
physical  instruction,  and  a legitimate  amount  of  free- 
dom from  mental  work.  Inspection  of  the  methods 
°J  teaching,  if  well  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  would 
also  be  desirable ; it,  however,  presents  more  diffi- 
culties in  accomplishment  than  such  inspection  as  I 
have  suggested  above,  and  I am  led  to  think  that  in  a 
school  where  due  regard  is  had  to  external  matters 
and  to  general  order  and  discipline  of  the  students, 
the  methods  of  instruction  are  not  likely  to  be  ineffi- 
cient. 

The  Intermediate  Education  Board  is  intended  to 
be  the  guardian  of  secondary  education  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  some  vigilance  should 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  earning  of  Results  Fees 
ram  turning  into  a merely  commercial  transaction  to 
tlie  life-long  detriment  of  the  pupil. 

. ft  would  be  desirable  also  for  the  Intermediate 
iioard  to  uphold  such  public  movements  as  registration 
° teachers,  and  to  further  them  by  making  their  own 
regulations  bear  on  them. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

^ Preparatory  Gradeshould  beabolished 
, le  ground  that  it  is  undesirable  to  subject 
riot.v611  llnc*eF  14  years  of  age  to  the  strain  of  com- 
ive  examinations.  The  evil  arising  therefrom  is 
so  evident  in  the  earlier  stages  of  studentship  as 


Mulvany,  Miss,  b.a.,  k.u.i. 

towards  the  close  of  the  school  career,  when  it  can  be  Mulvany,  Mis*, 
clearly  observed  that  students  who  have  not  been  BA-,B-UX 
subjected  year  by  year  from  12  years  of  age  to 
competitive  examinations  are  much  fresher  and’ more 
vigorous  for  their  university  and  professional  ex- 
aminations than  those  who  have  begun  at  12  years. 

If  the  Preparatory  Grade  be  retained  it  should  be 
merely  as  a qualifying  examination,  and  the  element 
of  competition  should  be  kept  out  as  far  as  possible. 

Rule  4. — Greater  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection 
of  text-books  named  in  the  programme  from  two 
points  of  view  : — 

(1)  Suitability  ; 

(2)  Accuracy. 

To  illustrate  this  I may  mention  the  text-book  pre- 
scribed in  Botany  as  offending  under  the  first  head, 
and  the  prose  work  prescribed  in  English  Preparatory 
and  Junior  Grades,  1899,  as  offending  under  the 
second  head.  Editorial  and  printers’  errors  are  botJi 
to  be  found,  and  such  are  not  expected  in  a book 
named  in  the  Intermediate  Programme. 

Rule  5. — If  the  Preparatory  Grade  be  retained, 

Theory  of  Music  should  be  added  as  a subject  for 
girls. 

At  present  the  range  of  subjects  in  this  grade  is  so 
limited  that  it  renders  it  more  difficult  for  the  average 
student  to  pass  in  the  Preparatory  than  in  the  Junior 

Rule  6. — The  examiners  should  be  persons  who  have 
had  practical  experience  as  teachers  or  as  examiners 
of  schools,  as  distinct  from  universities. 

There  should  be  two  examiners  in  each  subject,  and 
at  least  one  half  of  the  examiners  should  have  ex- 
amined in  the  previous  year.  This  regulation  would 
prevent  unexpected  inequality  in  the  standard  of  ex- 
amination. 

A permanent  Board  of  Examiners  formed  from 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  examinations  under 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board  should  be  appointed 
to  revise  the  examination  papers. 

Rule  7. — If  practicable  some  form  of  oral  examina- 
tion in  Modern  Languages  should  be  adopted.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  examiue  practically  in  Experimental 
and  Natural  Sciences. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

Rules  15  and  1 6. — These  rules  should  be  abolished. 

Rulelj— This  rule  should  run:  “ No  student  shall 
be  eligible  for  examination  in  any  grade  who  has 
already  twice  passed  the  examination  generally  in  that 
grade. 

The  effect  of  the.  rules  at  present  is  to  force  on 
students,  who  distinguish  themselves  under  age  in  the 
Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  or  else  to  fine  them  in  the 
matter  of  retained  exhibitions. 

Rule  25  — It  is  desirable  that  the  maximum  total 
of  marks  allowed  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  if  it  be 
retained,  be  o,c00  instead  of  5,400,  as  at  present. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  III. 

Rules  20-31. 

Rule  30.— Under  this  heading  it  seems  fitting  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  desir- 
ability of  appointing  as  centre  superintendents  persons 

who  have  had  previous  practical  knowledge  of  the 
conduct  of  written  examinations.  An  inexperienced 
superintendent  uas  been  known  to  interfere  with  the 
success  of  a student  through  lack  of  previous  training 
m the  work  of  superintendence. 

2 H 
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SECTION  T». 

Mulvany,  Miss, 
B.A.,  B.0.1. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  IY. 
Rules  32  -35. 

These  rules  should  stand  as  at  present. 


compared  ■with  the  Junior  Grade,  the  present  propor- 
tion of  £50  prizes  and  exhibitions  is  inadequate.'  sb 
Rule  63. — Record  of  having  qualified  a second  time 
for  the  medal  should  be  made  on  the  medal  previously 
gained. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  Y. 

Rules  36-39. 

Rules  37  and  39. — The  conditions  of  passing  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  if  retained,  and  in  the  Junior 
Grade  should  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls,  that  is  to 
say,  that  girls  should  be  required  to  pass  in  one  sub- 
ject of  the  following  group : — 

(1)  Euclid ; (2)  Arithmetic ; (3)  Algebra. 

The  limited  range  of  subjects  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  has  practically  made  a mathematical  subject 
necessary,  and  in  the  year  1898  a larger  number  of 
students  passed  in  Arithmetic  in  this  grade  than  in 
the  grade  generally.  I mention  this  to  show  that  no 
increased  difficulty  of  qualifying  is  to  be  apprehended, 
and  it  is  desirable,  by  the  inclusion  of  a mathematical 
subject  in  the  compulsory  course,  to  keep  its  impor- 
tance before  the  minds  of  the  students  and  their 
parents. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  VI. 

Rules  40-41. 

Rule  41. — It  seems  undesirable  to  insist  that  a 
student  shall  have  passed  in  one  grade  of  the  Com- 
mercial Course  before  being  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Grade  Commercial  Course. 

A student  who  may  have  been  intended  for  a pro- 
fessional career  may  find  himself  obliged  to  take  up 
commercial  work  through  change  of  circumstances, 
and  in  such  a case  this  rule  would  press  very  hardly. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  YII. 

Rules  42-44. 

Rule  42. — It  is  desirable  that  the  lists  of  names  of 
the  students  who  pass  the  examination  generally  be 
published  simultaneously  with  the  lists  of  exhibitions, 
prizes,  and  medals. 

The  numbered  list  furnished  to  heads  of  schools  in 
the  end  of  August  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
classifying  scholars,  and  the  detailed  lists  are  not 
therefore  so  essential  until  final  results  can  be  made 
known. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  YIII. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  XI. 

Rules  64-69. 

Rule  67. — It  is  desirable  that  a student  who  ob- 
tains an  exhibition  while  still  more  than  a year  under 
the  prescribed  limit  of  age,  should  be  allowed  to  with- 
hold himself  from  examination  in  the  next  grade  for 
a year  without  forfeiting  his  right  to  retain  his  exhi- 
bition after  that  interval,  on  satisfying  the  other  pre- 
scribed conditions. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  XII. 

Rules  70-78. 

Rule  72. — In  this  rule,  in  the  definition  of  a school, 
after  the  word  “ which  ” there  should  be  added 
“ satisfies  the  Inspector  and  ” (see  Part  I.  (1)  ). 

Also  it  is  desirable  that  the  date,  1st  of  November, 
be  altered  to  1st  of  October,  or  that  the  number  of 
attendances  required  be  somewhat  reduced. 

In  schools  where  five  days’  attendances  weekly  is 
the  rule,  the  period  from  November  1 to  May  31  gives 
a possible  maximum  of  123  or  124  attendances  only. 
A short  absence  from  illness  or  other  unavoidable 
cause  easily  reduces  the  attendance  below  the 
necessary  hundred  at  present  required.- 

Rule  74. — In  the  event  of  the  Preparatoi-y  Grade 
being  abolished,  the  Results  Fees  in  the  J unior  Grade 
should  be  considerably  increased  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  Results  Fees  in  the  Preparatory  Grade 
I name  the  Junior  Grade  only,  for  in  this  way  it 
seems  to  me  that  smaller  preparatory  schools  will 
suffer  less  than  if  the  increase  were  distributed 
throughout  the  grades. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  XIII. 

Rules  79-86. 

Rule  84. — The  amount  of  deduction  from  total 
might  fittingly  be  made  the  same  as  that  in  Rule  83. 

PART  III.  (1). 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 


Rules  45-50. 

Rule  45. — All  exhibitions  should  be  abolished  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade,  if  the  latter  be  retained. 

It  is  advisable  that  Junior  and  Middle  Grade 
exhibitions  be  applied  towards  furthering  the  educa- 
tion of  the  successful  students,  and  that  they  should 
take  the  form  of  bursaries.  The  Senior  Grade  £50 
prizes  might  fittingly  continue  to  be  given  as  at 
present. 

Rule  50. — It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
return  to  the  original  practice  of  bestowing  medals 
for  the  best  answering  in  each  subject. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  IX. 

Rules  51-53. 

Rule  52.— There  should  be  no  prizes  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade,  if  it  be  retained. 

Rule  53. — Mathematical  and  scientific  subjects 
should  also  be  recognised  in  the  matter  of  special  prizes 
for  those  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
highly. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  X. 

Rules  54-63. 

Rule  55- — Having  regard  to  the  increased  difficulty 
of  the  courses  in  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades  as 


1 have  elsewhere  stated,  if  this  grade  be  retained  — 

(a)  That  Theory  of  Music  should  be  added  as  a 

subject  for  girls ; 

(b)  That  the  maximum  of  marks  in  this  grade 

should  be  5,500. 

As  regards  the  examination  papers  there  is  not  a 
sufficiently  marked  difference  between  the  standard 
of  Preparatory  and  of  Junior  Grades  at  present. 

This  grade  if  retained  requires  a thorough  revision, 

PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

Botany  should  be  included  in  the  subjects  for  boys. 

The  remarks  made  on  Section  I.,  Rule  6,  bear  on 
the  subject  of  examination  papers.  If  the  sugges- 
tions may  be  adopted,  the  discouragement  arising 
from  unsuitable  examination  papers  will  wholly  dis- 
appear, or  be  minimized.  The  inequality  of  standards 
and  the  injudicious  framing  of  examination  papers, 
of  which  there  have  been  instances  in  the  past, 
present  both  to  teachers  and  pupils  an  unattractive 
view  of  the  Intermediate  examinations.  Examiners 
should  receive  instructions  that  they  are  to  test 
general  education  rather  than  knowledge  in  extreme 
minuteness  of  detail. 
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PART  III.  (3). 
Programme.  Middle  Grade. 


PART  IY. 
General  Suggestions. 


Section  d.j 

Mulvany,  Miss 


Remarks  on  Part  III.  (1)  apply  here. 


PART  III.  (4). 

Programme.  Senior  Grade. 

Remarks  on  Part  III.  (2)  apply  here. 

I would  add  that  in  this  grade  it  is  desirable  to 
allow  a student  to  specialise.  This  could  be  done  by 
instituting  a system  of  groups  of  subjects  by  the  side 
of  the  present  system,  e.g. — 

Group  1,  Classics ; 

Group  2,  Mathematics ; 

Group  3,  Modern  Languages  ; 

Group  4,  Natural  Science ; 


Prescribed  Authors.-^- It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  “ prescribed  authors,”  especially  in  English  and 
Modern  Languages,  be  shortened.  Some  of  the 
courses,  e.  g. — the  course  in  the  Junior  Grade  English 
for  1899,  are  inordinately  long,  and  tend  to  cultivate 
mere  memory  at  the  expense  of  other  valuable  mental 
powers. 

Time-table  of  Examinations.—  In  framing  the  time- 
table, it  is  desirable  that  the  more  difficult  subjects 
involving  exercise  of  reasoning  powers,  such  as  Euclid, 
or  involving  calculation,  such  as  Algebra  and  Arith- 
metic, be  put  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when 
the  students  are  at  their  best.  Literary  subjects  could 
more  fittingly  be  taken  in  the  afternoon. 


English  to  be  an  additional  compulsory  subject  with 
•each  group.  The  student  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
between  a general  course  as  at  present  or  any  of  above 
groups. 


It  has  been  usual  in  the  past  to  make  Euclid  an 
afternoon  subject  and  French  a morning  subject.  It 
is  obvious  that  a reversal  of  this  order  would  be 
beneficial. 


Nicholas,  Rev. 


Educational  Exp 


PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

That — in  order  to  prevent  the  unfair  system,  pur- 
sued by  some  schools,  of  touting  for  pupils  educated 
in  other  schools,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
—a  part  of  the  exhibitions  and  larger  prizes  should  be 
given  to  the  colleges  and  schools  where  the  pupils  have 
been  educated,  the  amounts  thus  given  to  be  counted 
as  school  fees  towards  the  further  education  of  the 
pupils,  and  to  be  forfeited  by  the  pupils  in  cases  of 
removal  to  other  schools. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

I would  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade  and  the  extending  by  one  year  of  the 
Senior  Grade. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  IV. 

Rules  32-35. 

I would  recommend  giving  larger  numbers  in  indi- 
vidual subjects  so  that  a pupil  could  gain  an  exhibi- 
tion by  taking  fewer  subjects,  but  having  them  more 
fully  marked  than  at  present. 


William,  d.d. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  YI. 

Rules  40-41. 

I would  recommend  : — 

That — In  order  to  develop  Commercial  Education, 
which  is  of  such  great  importance  to  our  Industrial 
interests — much  greater  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  Commercial  Department  in  our  schools, 
by  a re-adjustment  of  the  regulations  concerning  the 
examination  in  Commercial  subjects,  and  by  awarding 
exhibitions  as  well  as  prizes  in  a Commercial  course  of 
study. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  VIII. 

Rules  45-50. 

I would  recommend  : — 

That — In  order  to  ease  the  extreme  competition  and 
to  diffuse  the  rewards  more  equitably  in  connection 
with  the  Intermediate  examinations,  fewer  exhibi- 
tions and  large  prizes  should  be  awarded,  and  a larger 
number  and  greater  variety  of  prizes  (of  say,  £1,  £3, 
£5,  £10,  £15,  £20),  should  be  awarded  in  the  various 
grades. 

PART  IV. 

General  Suggestions. 

I would  recommend  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  pupils  there  should  be  an  official  inspec- 
tion of  all  premises  used  as  Intermediate  schools  as  to 
necessary  space,  ventilation,  light,  school  requisites, 
and  sanitary  arrangements. 

That  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  Inter- 
mediate .schools  no  school  should  be  permitted  to 
present  pupils  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  un- 
less the  teacher  or  teachers  have  a University  degree 
or  hold  such  diplomas  or  certificates  as  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Intermediate  Board. 

That — in  view  of  the  need  of  a fuller  representation 
of  various  Educational  interests  on  the  Board,  and 
especially  the  large  interests  which  the  Methodist 
Church  has  in  the  system,  arising  from  the  number  of 
pupils  presented  yearly  for  examination,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions gained  by  the  Methodist  College,  Wesley 
College,  and  other  institutions — I think  the  time  has 
come  for  an  enlargement  of  the  Board  of  Intermediate 
Education,  and  the  appointment  of  at  least  one 
Methodist  representative. 

2 H 2 


Nicholas, 
Rev.  W„  D.D. 
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Oger,  Victor. 


Oger,  Victor. 


Name  of 

Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Oger,  Victor,  , 



Examiner  in 
French  to  the 
Intermediate 
Education 
Board  for 
Ireland. 

French  Teacher,  Lecturer, 
and  Professor  in  various 
Institutions,  including 

University  College,  Liver- 
pool, Victoria  University, 
Bedford  College  for 
Women,  London,  etc. ; Ex- 
aminer to  H.M’s.  Scotch 
Education  Department, 
the  Oxford  Cambridge 
Joint  Board,  etc. 

PART  I.  (1). 


My  recent  experience  as  oral  examiner  in  French 
(and  also  in  the  English  subjects  taught  in  the  lower 
forms  of  Welsh  Intermediate  Schools)  for  the  Central 
Welsh  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  warrants 
me  in  stating  that  no  more  valuable  help  towards  a 
really  practical  acquisition  of  the  language  can  be  sug- 
gested than  the  thorough  preparation  for  a “ Dicta- 
tion” test ; and  the  authority  of  both  the  University 
of  London  and  the  Victoria  University,  as  well  as  the 
long  established  practice  of  the  Joint  Syndicate  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  all  of 
which  I have  long  been  officially  connected  as  a pro- 
fessor and  an  examiner,  warrant  me  in  stating  that 
nothing  can  effectually  compensate  the  absence  of  an 
oral  test  in  modern  language  examinations. 


Practical  Working  of  System. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 


Confining  myself  to  “ French,”  in  which  subject  I 
have  acted  as  examiner  to  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  for  Ireland  since  1884,  I believe  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  established  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  has  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  educational  progress  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  has  produced  a marked  and  con- 
tinuous improvement;  in  the  teaching  and  study  of 
French  in  all  the  schools  working  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act. 

PART  T.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

The  only  suggestion  I would  venture  to  make  is 
that  an  oral  test  is  highly  desirable  in  all  examina- 
tions in  modern  languages,  and  more  especially  so  in 
the  higher  grades,  where  it  is  at  present  possible  to 
obtain  “ distinction  ” without  being  able  to  “ hear  ” 
and  “speak”  French.  As  a minimum,  French  Dicta- 
tion could  not  fail  to  prove  a very  valuable  addition 
to  the  written  papers,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  found 
possible  to  add  the  test  of  “ Dictation  ” to  the  written 
papers  without  too  great  an  increase  of  labour  or 
expense. 


Rules  1-9. 

My  only  remark  would  refer  to  Rule  7,  and  has 
been  fully  explained  above. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  IV. 

Rules  32-35. 

On  Rule  33; — Should  “Dictation”  be  added  to  the 
present  programme  of  examinations,  its  results  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  subject  to  the  special  clause  respect- 
ing “ Grammar  and  Prose  Composition”  ; therefore, 
Rule  33  should  be  altered  by' the  addition  of  the  word 
“ Dictation”  to  the  said  clause,  between  the  words 
“ Grammar  . . . and  Prose  Composition,  taken 

together.” 

PART  II.,  Sect.  VI. 

Rules  40-41. 

Should  it  be  found  impossible  to  add  “ Dictation" 
to  the  general  scheme  of  examinations  (at  least  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades),  I would  suggest  it  being 
added  “ to  the  conditions  of  passing  in  the  Commercial 
Course,"  where  the  fact  of  there  being  a much  smaller 
number  of  candidates  would  render  its  introduction 
easier. 


Owens,  Most 


Name  of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Clogher. 

a Priest:— 

(a)  1 have  been  engaged  for 
nearly  two  years  in  teach- 
ing Ancient  Classics, 
Modem  Languages  and 
Elementary  Mathematics, 
in  St-  M'Carten’s  Seminary. 

(b)  During  the  sixteen  years 
that  I have  been  a member 
of  l he  Maynooth  College 
Staff  I have  in  turn  taken 
partin  conduct  ing  the  half- 
yearly  examinations  of  the 
Students  of  the  College, 
who  were  pursuing  the 
studies  of  the  Arts  Course. 

(cj  I have  acted  as  Ex- 
aminer in  English  pnder 
the  Intermediate  Board 
for  eight  years. 

PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

I believe  the  system  has,  in  the  main,  proved  an 
unspeakable  benefit  to  the  Intermediate  education  of 
the  country.  At  the  very  beginning  it  freed  us  from 
the  empty  and  fraudulent  show  of  Academy  Days  ; 
and,  by  bringing  the  schools  and  their  work  under 


Rev.  R.,  d.d. 

the  influence  of  a healthy  public  opinion,  it  gave  to 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  a much-needed  and  powerful 
stimulus,  a stimulus  that  I am  happy  to  think  has  not 
lost  any  of  its  original  efficacy'. 

Under  Rule  7 T will  explain  what  1 mean  by  the 
restrictive  clause  “ in  the  main.” 

PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

The  suggestions  that  I should  like  to  make  here 
will,  I think,  find  a more  appropriate  place  under 
Rules  13  and  75 

PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

Rule  7. — As  an  examination  in  writing  is,  beyond  all 
comparison,  a better  test  of  scholarly  and  accurate 
information  than  a mere  oral  examination,  I am  dis- 
tinctly of  the  opinion  that  no  substantial  change 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  form  of  the  examina- 
tions under  the  Intermediate  Board. 

It  is  however  a fact  (and  this  is  the  restriction  re- 
ferred to  on  Part  I.  (1),  that  the  present  Intermediate 
system  has  neither  promoted  good  reading  nor  a 
knowledge  of  the  prosody  of  any  of  the  languages  that 
find  a place  in  the  programme  of  the  Board. 
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To  meet  this  want,  I would  suggest  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  examination  in  writing,  there 
should  be  held,  at  a convenient  time  in  each  year,  an 
oral  examination  in  the  reading  and  prosody  of  the 
several  languages  comprised  in  the  programme ; the 
examination,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  be  held  in  the 
schools,  and  to  be  conducted  by  examiners  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  recommendation  would 
necessarily  involve  some  additional  expenditure.  But 
the  cost,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  very  soon  be 
found  to  bring  to  the  country  more  than  an  equivalent 
return. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  XI. 

Rules  64-69. 

Rule  69.— I would  suggest  that  this  rule  be  amended 
as  follows  “ If  a student  who,  from  ivhals  ever  cause 
shall  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
continuing  to  hold  in  the  Middle  Grade  an  exhibition 
awarded  to  him  in  the  J unior  Grade,  present  himself 
in  the  succeeding  year  for  examination  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  resume  his  exhibition  for 
one  year,  if  his  marks  shall  then  comply  with  the 
prescribed  conditions.”  , j 

The  italicised  words  in  the  foregoing  show  wherein 
I should  like  to  see  the  rule  amended. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  XII. 


Rules  10-19. 

Rule  13. — For  many  reasons,  that  I need  not  men- 
tion in  detail,  I should  like  to  see  the  present  over- 
age limit  extended  by  at  least  one  year  ; and  the  over- 
age students,  in  the  terms  of  the  amended  rule, 
awarded  prizes  on  the  general  merits  of  their  exami- 
nations. 


Rules  70-78. 

Rule  75. — For  many  obvious  reasons  the  Results 
Fees  payable  in  respect  of  over-age  pupils  should  be 
on  the  scale  of  payment  set  forth  in  Rule  74.  The 
managers  of  schools  have  as  much  trouble  with  the 
one  class  of  students  as  with  the  other;  nay,  very 
often  their  exertion  and  trouble  are  much  greater  in 
the  case  of  over-age  pupils. 


Radley,  Joseph. 


Badley,  Joseph,  . 


Description.  Educational  Experience. 


Manager,  Uls- 
ter Provincial  j 
School, 


Forty-seven  years  actively 
engaged  in  teaching  or 
directing  of  Schools 
amongst  the  “Friends"  in 
England  and  Ireland  : six 
years  as  Junior  Teacher  at 
Croydon,  including  a year 
at  College  ; fourteen  years 
Assistant  or  Senior  Master 
at  Croydon  (Friends' 
School) ; two  years  at  York 
(Friends’  High  School)  : 
'"“*s  Senior  Master 


it  Wigtown;  twenty-tl— 
/ears  .Senior  Master  and 
Head  Master  and  Superin- 
tendent at  present  School ; 
on  various  Committees 
under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ; am  acertified 
Art  Teacher,  South  Ken- 
sington ; have  been  used  to 
Inspection  and  Examina- 
tion of  my  work  in  Eng- 
land by  Examiner  from 
Syndicate  of  Cambridge 
University ; in  Ireland,  by 
a private  Examiner  F 
Thorp,  b, .A.,  Fell iw  of  Lon- 
don University ; and  bv 
S.  J.  M'Mullan,  M.A.,  acting 
or  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 


In  1883,  after  some  years’ experience  of  the  system,  Radley,  J., 
we  laid  it  aside  by  minutes  of  teachers'  meeting  as  andanoth{ 
under : — 

“ On  the  grounds  of  age  our  children  have  no  fair 
opportunity  of  competing  in  these  examinations.  We 
find  that  the  average  time  at  school  of  the  children  in 
the  1st  class  is— of  boys,  2 years  1 month — of  girls, 

2 years  3 months.  Tt  also  appears  that  the  average 
time  at  school  is  usually  much  less  than  in  many 
schools. 


“ The  programme  of  the  Intermediate  course  takes 
no  notice  of  some  branches  on  which  our  Committee 
places  great  value,  and  which  are  in  great  demand  for 
our  children,  such  as — 

“ Correct  Reading  and  Pronunciation. 

“ Good  Handwriting. 

“ Rapidity  in  Ordinary  Arithmetic. 

“ Mental  Calculation  and  Tables. 

“ Practical  English  Composition,  as  shewn 
in  Letter-writing. 

“ Needlework,  and 

“ French  Pronunciation. 

“ Whilst  not  wishing  to  deprive  any  advanced  pupil 
of  the  opportunity  of  voluntarily  entering  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  we  do  not,  therefore,  anticipate 
that  after  this  year  it  will  be  wise  to  frame  our  cur- 
riculum upon  the  Intermediate  course.” 


PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

Ithnk  that  a healthy  stimulus  to  education  • 
general  has  been  given,  and  that  a better  programn 
has  been  introduced  generally. 

On  the  other  hand,  a very  mercenary  spirit  has  bee 
created,  the  effects  of  which,  per  se,  have  not  bee 
helpful  to  teachers  or  to  pupils  or  to  the  parents  ( 
pupils.  r 

The  true  ideal  of  education  has  been  much  si 
aside,  and  the  idea  of  “ success  ” has  been  associate 
with  that  of  “ cram.” 

In  our  own  case,  our  school  endowments  and  th 
Paying  ability  of  many  parents  have  lessened  th 
temptations  to  join  the  race  as  ardently  as  in  man 
schools.  Some  parents  think  we  do  not  exei 
enough  pressure,  but  many  are  quite  indifferent  c 
actually  opposed  to  the  system. 


PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

Since  1883,  some  of  our  objections  to  the  system 
have  been  met  by  subsequent  modifications  by  the 
Commissioners. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  much  reform  can 
be  made,  unless  the  Commissioners  get  directly  into 
contact  with  the  schools,  by  a system  of  inspection. 
Reports  from  well-qualified' inspectors  would  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  education  cf  the  schools  as  a 
whole,  and  give  some  guarantee  to  parents  of  the  good- 
standing of  institutions,  in  which  backward  and  de- 
fective children  would  be  secure  of  as  much  attention 
as  those  are  who  “ pay  ” by  high  Result  Fees. 

It  is  notorious  that  some  schools  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  neglect  the  needs  of  such  children,  many 
being  sent  to  us  who  have  been  very  much  of  failures 
at  other  schools. 
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Sec^on  d.  Except  by  occasional  reports  by  examiners  e.g., 
EadieyT}.,  and  M'Mullan,  m.a.,  appointed  by  the  Queen’s 

another.  College,  Belfast,  and  by  F.  Thorp,  b.a.,  Fellow  of 
London  University,  no  reports  of  the  state  of  our 
schools  have  been  available.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  and 
latterly  Dr.  Hamilton  have  cordially  recognised  the 
claims  of  such  schools  as  ours  to  some  more  definite 
recognition.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate  undertakes  the  general  examination  or 
inspection  of  schools  where  advised,  in  addition  to 
conducting  examinations  of  pupils  in  “ centres.”  Why 
cannot  the  Intermediate  Commissioners  for  Ireland 
also  undertake  the  two-fold  duty  1 

(It  was  found  that  to  have  such  a school  exami- 
nation of  our  children  by  a Cambridge  or  a College  of 
Preceptor’s  examiner  would  cost  us  about  £25.) 

P.S — Since  writing  as  above  I have  received  a 
copy  of  a Bill  before  Parliament  entitled  “ an  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Education 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  matters  connected 
therewith.” 

By  Section  2 (4)  Provision  is  made  for  examination 
and  inspection  of  all  schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
“providing  for,  though  not  enforcing”  voluntary 
examinations,  &c. 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  Bill  with  paragraph  marked. 


PART  IT.,  Sect.  L 
Rules  1-9. 

In  the  programme  of  examinations,  could  not  there 
be  a choice  of  say  two  authors  1 “ Paradise  Lost,”  and 
“ The  Task,”  or  other  poems  of  Cowper’s  would  be  to 
some  minds  more  improving  and  instructive  than  some 
works  required  by  the  Commissioners. 

Botany  might  well  be  an  alternative  subject  for 
boys. 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Technical  instruction,  as 
represented  by  Practical  Carpentry,  certainly  are  as 
desirable  as  some  subjects. 

There  would  also  be  probably  advantage  from 
separating  the  History  from  the  “ Literatures  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Britain. 

The  absence  of  all  viva,  voce  tests  is  more  serious 
drawback  in  the  case  of  young  students  than  of 
adults.  ^ 

I venture  to  suggest  that  the  Arithmetical,  and  in 
some  cases  Grammatical  questions  are  entirely  unsuited 
to  children  of  the  Junior,  and  specially  to  those  of  the 
Preparatory  Grade. 


Bltobie,  John. 


Ritchie,  John. 


Educational  Experience. 


.Oh  ai rm  an, 
Town  Com- 

Llsburn, 


PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

General  views  as  to  the  System. — The  Intermediate 
system  has  done  much  to  promote  higher  education 
amongst  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland  ; but  sufficient 
facilities  have  not  been  afforded  to  clever  boys  and 
girls  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  them  an 
education  at  our  Intermediate  schools. 


PART  L (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

Regular  Inspection  to  be  provided.  No  Grants  to  be 
paid  unless  to  efficient  Schools. — The  Intermediate  sys- 
tem can  never  be  a success  unless  a regular  system  of 
inspection  be  provided.  These  Inspectors  should 
visit  all  schools  incidentally,  and  report  as  to  the 
general  efficiency,  and  no  grants  should  be  paid  to 
any  school  unless  reported  as  at  least  fairly  efficient. 

A considerable  portion  of  Grants  now  paid  on  Exa- 
minations only  should  be  paid  as  a Capitation  Grant 
to  efficient  schools. — Under  the  existing  circumstances, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a tendency  to  neglect  pupils 
who  arg  not  qualified  to  earn  results.  I suggest  that 
a considerable  portion  of  the  grants  be  paid  as  a Capi- 
tation Grant  on  the  average  attendance,  payable  only 
to  schools  reported  on  as  fairly  efficient.  There  should 
be  two  or  three  grades  of  schools,  according  to 
efficiency,  and  the  highest  grant  should  be  paid  only  to 
highly  efficient  schools. 


Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Working  of 
System. 

Suggestions. — Head  Masters  should  have  two  years 
experience  in  an  efficient  Intermediate  or  other  School. 
— In  my  opinion  no  amount  of  scholarship  qualifies 
any  person  as  a teacher.  The  success  of  the  National 
Board  primary  schools  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  have  been  trained.  In 
the  absence  of  a training  college  for  Intermediate 
teachers,  I suggest  that  no  future  head  teacher  be  ap- 
pointed or  allowed  to  teach  an  Intermediate  school, 
without  evidence  of  having  taught  for  at  least , two 
years  in  an  efficient  school,  recognised  as,  such  by 
your  Board. 

All  Head  Teachers  to  hold  a University  Degree  or  to 
have  passed  a Qualifying  Examination  under  the  In- 
termediate Board. — In  all  future  appointments  I 
suggest  that  every  head  teacher,  unless  a graduate  of 
a university,  should  be  required  to  pass  a qualifying 
examination  held  by  your  Board. 

These  suggestions  not  to  apply  to  existing  Teachers. 
— I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  existing  teachers 
that  these  suggestions  should  apply  to  them  ; and  T 
only  suggest  that  they  should  apply  in  all  future  ap- 
pointments. 


Viva  voce  Examinations  to  be  conducted  at  the 
Schools  by  Inspectors,  especially  in  Reading  {English), 
and  the  pronunciation  in  Languages. — I suggest  that 
at  the  incidental  inspections  the  pupils  be  ex- 
amined viva  voce  in  Reading  and  Languages,  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Experimental  Sciences,  &c.,  and  that  the 
proficiency  in  these  branches  be  taken  into  account  in 
classifying  the  schools  as  to  efficiency. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

Higher  Maries  for  Sciences. — In  all  grades  I suggest 
higher  marks  for  Experimental  Sciences.  Less  marks 
may  be  assigned  for  Greek  and  Latin  than  at  present ; 
but  I have  no  strong  views  on  this  point,  provided 
that  the  study  of  Sciences  be  sufficiently  encouraged. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

Rule  12.— Students  should  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination in  the  Preparatory  Grade  up  to  fifteen  years 
of  age. 
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PART  11.,  Sect.  V. 

Rules  36-39. 

Rule  36.-71  suggest  as  an  alternative  that  a pupil 
should  be  adjudged  to  have  passed  the  examination 
either  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
Rules  or  by  having  passed — 

A.  In  English. 

B.  In  two  of  the  following  subjects  : — Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  and  Euclid. 


Rule  37. — A pupil  (girls)  must  pass  in  four  subjects  section  d. 
in  which  must  be  included  the  following : — Ritchie"john 

A.  English. 

B.  One  from  the  following  group  : — (1).  Greek, 

(2)  Latin,  (3)  French,  (4)  German,  (5)  Italian,  (6) 

Celtic,  (7)  Arithmetic,  (8)  Algebra,  (9)  Euclid. 

Rule  38. — I suggest  that  B and  C be  formed  in 
one  group,  and  that  the  student  should  pass  in  at  least 
two  subjects  from  this  group. 

Rule  39. — Add  (7)  Arithmetic,  (8)  Algebra,  and 
(9)  Euclid,  to  group  B. 


Scully,  Rev.  E.  J.,  o.c.c. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 


Description.  Educational  Experience. 


Scully,  Eev.  E.  J..O.C.C., 


Manager,  Car- 
melite Sem- 
inary. Lower 
Dominick- 
street,  Dublin. 


I have  but  two  years’  ex- 
perience in  teaching  under 
the  Intermediate  system. 


PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

I consider  the  present  Intermediate  system  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  difficulty  of  the  papers  makes  the 
pass  standard  too  high.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
clever  boys,  but  there  is  no  encouragement  for  pupils 
with  ordinary  ability,  and  consequently  they  are  in 
most  cases  neglected. 

PART  I.  (2). 

Alterations  in  System  Generally. 

I. consider  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  pass  and 
honour  questions  on  the  papers.  I also  think  that  only 
those  who  have  experience  in  teaching  boys  should  be 
appointed  as  examiners. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  II. 

Rules  10-19. 

I think  that  over-age  students  should  be  admitted  in 
every  grade,  and  that  the  over-age  limit  should  be  two 
years  at  least. 


PART  II.,  Sect.  YII.  ScuUy.Rov 

E.  J„  o.c.o. 

Rules  42-44. 

As  to  the  publication  of  results  of  examination, 

I think  passes  and  exhibitions,  <&c.,  might  be  published 
in  the  same  book. 


PART  III.  (1). 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

The  period  of  Grecian  History  is  too  long. 


PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

I consider  three  cantos  of  “ The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel”  and  “ The  Pleasures  of  Hope”  as  far  too 
long  a course  for  boys  in  the  Junior  Grade.  In  my 
opinion  three  cantos  of  the  Scott  would  be  sufficient. 
I consider  the  course  in  Euclid  as  too  extensive. 
Deductions  from  Book  I.  are  quite  sufficient. 


PART  III.  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

I don’t  approve  of  the  change  that  has  been  lately 
made  in  the  Euclid  course  in  the  Middle  Grade. 


Semple,  Rev.  R.  J.,  m.a. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

Semple,  Rev.R,  J..SI.A.,  1 

Examiner  in 
History  tothc 
Iioyal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland.' 

For  two  years  I was  Head 
Master  in  the  English 
Department  of  Porfora 
Royal  School,  Enniskillen ; 
for  two  years  I examined 
in  England  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board, 
and  at  present  I am  Exam- 
iner in  History  to  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland. 

• PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

Vide  Section  XII.  for  my  remarks  in  reference  to 
payments  by  Results  Fees. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  I. 


present  limit  of  office.  When  the  examiners  shift  so  ScmpK  Rev. 

frequently  it  is  impossible  to  secure  continuity  in  the  

character  of  the  questions  set  at  the  examinations, 
and  it  is  found  that  complaints  are  frequently  made 
of  the  paper  being  much  more  difficult  in  one  year 
than  another. 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  an  editor  should  be 
appointed  to  each  Board  of  Examiners.  Such  a 
person  could  be  made  responsible  for  the  whole 
paper.  His  salary  might  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
other  examiners  on  the  same  Board.  It  would  be  his 
duty  to  take  the  chair  at  their  conferences,  and  with 
him  would , finally  rest  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of 
the  questions  submitted  by  his  colleagues.  It  is 
hardly  necessai-y  to  add  that  the  examiners  appointed 
should  be  selected  solely  on  their  merits,  and  should 
be  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  and 
in  conducting  examinations. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  Y. 

Rules  36-39. 


Rules  1-9. 

With  reference  to  Rule  6,  it  would,  I think,  secure 
greater  uniformity  in  the  examination  papers  if  the 
tenure  of  examiners  were  extended  beyond  the 


I think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  a modi- 
fied form  of  pass  and  honour  papers  could  be  intro- 
duced. It  would  perhaps  be  impossible,  considering 
the  large  number  of  pupils  examined,  and  the 
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-*•  expenses  incident  to  a further  examination,  to  have 
separate  pass  and  honour  papers.  But  teachers  and 
pupils  find  considerable  difficulty  in  working  the  pre- 
sent system.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  examiner  to  dis- 
cover by  his  paper  of  questions  the  cleverest  and  best 
trained  pupils.  Various  exhibitions  and  prizes  are 
dependent  upon  his  award.  Now  he  cannot  hope  to 
be  successful  in  this  object  if  all  the  questions  on  the 
paper  are  of  uniform  difficulty.  The  average  student 
would  answer  such  a paper  almost  as  satisfactorily  as 
the  clever  and  highly  trained  pupil.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  a carefully  prepared  paper  that  the  examiner 
usually  inserts  questions  of  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  the  best 
students.  Such  questions  the  ordinary  student  is  not 
supposed  to  touch,  and,  as  a matier  of  fact,  only  a 
very  few  attempt  them.  There  may  be  one  or 
two  questions  of  such  extreme  difficulty  that  few 
beyond  prospective  exhibitioners  and  medallists  could 
answer  satisfactorily.  In  this  way  the  examiner  is 
enabled  to  pick  out  those  who  are  entitled  to  prizes, 
exhibitions,  and  medals.  But  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  the  pupils  take  one.  or  two  of  those  difficult  ques- 
tions and  hold  them  up  before  the  public,  and  indig- 
nantly ask  how  it  is  possible  for  the  ordinary  child  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  to  answer  such  a question.  But 
this  might  seem  but  a small  disadvantage  did  it  not 
lead  to  further  consequences.  In  subsequent  years 
the  teachers  and  pupils  take  these  difficult  questions 
as  the  standard  of  proficiency,  and  so  the  student  is 
forced  beyond  the  stage  which  his  years  and  mental 
capacity  would  warrant. 

Further,  seeing  that  there  are  three  or  four  ques- 
tions on  each  properly  arranged  paper  which  the  ordi- 
nary pupil  is  hardly  expected  to  answer,  it  follows 
that  the  25  per  cent.,  which  is  the  minimum  at  pre- 
sent for  obtaining  a pass  in  any  subject,  means  con- 
siderably more  than  is  indicated  by  its  amount.  I 
can  hardly  hope  to  make  this  intelligible  apart  from 
an  illustration.  If  we  suppose  the  total  number  of 
marks  to  be  assigned  to  a paper  to  be  600,  and  that 
there  were  fifteen  questions  on  the  paper,  it  follows 
that  each  question  has  the  average  value  of  forty 
marks,  and  to  obtain  a pass  on  such  a paper  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  pupil  to  score  150  marks;  but  if  we 
deduct  the  marks  for  these  questions  which  are  only 
intended  for  honour  pupils  and  are  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  ordinary  student,  it  follows  that  for  such 
a student  to  pass  the  examination  in  a given  subject 
he  must  obtain  150  marks  out  of  a total  of  (600— 
120  = ) 480— that  is  to  say,  instead  of  a quarter  of  the 
total  marks  assigned  to  a subject  being  the  standard 
for  pass  candidates,  as  we  would  be  led  to  expect  from 
the  present  rule,  the  real  standard  is  over  31  percent. 
'This,  I think,  is  a decided  drawback  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Ordinary  candidates  should,  I think, 
obtain  a pass  if  they  obtain  a quarter  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  the  questions  which  come  within  the  reach 
of  their  capacity.  They  should  not  be  led  as  at  pre- 
sent by  the  form  of  the  paper  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  a higher  standard  of  proficiency  is  expected 
of  them  than  is  really  intended  to  be  exacted.  If  the 
honour  questions  were  indicated  by  an  asterisk  or 
some  such  way,  and  the  students  informed  that  they 
would  obtain  a pass  by  answering  the  qualifying  per- 
centage on  the  rest  of  the  paper,  I think  that  in  such 
a case  only  the  best  pupils  would  be  prepared  to 
answer  the  difficult  section  of  the  paper.  The  ordi- 
nary candidate  would  not  have  a mass  of  undigested 
knowledge  foisted  upon  his  memory.  The  work  of 
the  examiners  would  be  much  more  expeditious  and 
satisfactory,  and  we  would  not  have  that  continued 
girding  at  the  questions  which  seems  to  follow  every 
examination  conducted  under  the  present  system. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  VIII. 

Rules  45-50. 

I think  the  money  value  of  the  present  scale  of 
exhibitions  too  high,  and  would  be  inclined  to  reduce 
them  to  the  following  proportions — Preparatory 


Grade,  £10;  Junior,  £20;  Middle,  £30;  Senior 
£40. 

At  the  early  age  at  which  candidates  are  admitted 
to  the  Preparatory  Grade,  it  is  not,  1 think,  advisable 
that  their  mental  powers  should  be  unduly  stimulated 
by  the  offer  of  such  large  exhibitions  as  are  at  present 
held  out  to  their  ambition.  There  is  grave  danger 
that  the  high  value  of  such  exhibitions  may  lead  to 
their  intellects  being  forced,  and  that  knowledge, 
instead  of  being  assimilated  and  serving  to  develop 
their  minds,  may  be  crammed  hurriedly  on  their 
memories,  causing  the  ultimate  weakening  of 
their  understanding.  An  exhibition  of  £10, 
instead  of  being  studied  for  as  an  object  in 
itself,  would,  I think,  to  the  majority  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  come  rather  as  a certificate  of  proficiency, 
and  instead  of  being  sought  for  with  that  feverish 
anxiety  characteristic  of  the  present,  which  is  so 
injurious  to  such  young  students,  it  would  on  the 
contrary,  considering  its  amount,  be  quietly  and 
steadily  kept  in  view  during  a year  of  profitable  study, 

There  seems  little  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  large  money  value  ot  the  Senior  Grade  exhibi- 
tions of  £50. 

Pupils  who  obtain  exhibitions  in  the  Middle 
Grade  generally  strive  to  retain  these  exhibitions  by 
passing  in  the  Senior  Grade.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  usually  being  prepared  for  college,  and  it  seems 
a questionable  advantage  to  the  education  of  the 
country  to  divert  them  from  such  a course  by  the 
offer  of  such  a large  prize.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt, 
to  reward  those  who  distinguish  themselves,  and  to 
give  them  something  beyond  their  retained  exhibi- 
tions, and  I think  that  the  £10  extra  which  I have 
proposed  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
The  money  saved  in  this  way  from  Senior  and  Pre- 
paratory Grade  exhibitions  could  be  given,  I think, 
with  much  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number,  and 
perhaps  the  value  of  Junior  and  Middle  Grade 
exhibitions,  for  I think  it  is  unquestioned  that  the 
strength  of  the  Intermediate  system  lies  in  this — that 
it  fosters ' education  at  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  the  formative  period  of  life. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  X. 

Rules  54-63. 

With  reference  to  Rule  55  I think  a slight  altera- 
tion might  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
education  if  the  number  of  exhibitions  assigned  to 
the  Junior  Grade  were  increased  beyond  the  present 
limit.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  stimulus 
to  education  which  an  exhibition  affords  is  greater  in 
the  Junior  than  in  the  Senior  or  Middle  Grade,  and 
accordingly  I would  propose  that  one  exhibition  for 
every  nine  passes  should  be  given  in  the  Junior,  one 
for  every  ten  in  the  Middle,  and  one  for  every  twelve 
iu  the  Senior.  Those  who  gained  exhibitions  in  the 
Junior  Grade  would  work  much  harder  to  retain 
these  exhibitions  than  they  would  do  in  order  to 
secure  fresh  exhibitions  in  the  Middle,  supposing  they 
had  failed  in  that  object  in  the  Junior,  and  the  same 
rule  is  borne  out  by  experience  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  XII. 

Rules  70-78. 

The  maximum  of  Results  Fees  to  be  paid  to  any 
one  school  should,  I think,  be  definitely  fixed  (say  at 
£500).  By  the  present  system  the  Commissioners 
have  considerably  hindered  the  progress  of  Interme- 
diate education  in  the  small  towns  and  villages 
without  affording  a corresponding  advantage  to  the 
large  towns.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system  the  teachers  of  schools  in  our  large  towns 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  profit  to  be  made  out  of 
school  and  boarding  fees,  supplemented  by  local 
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endowments.  But  when  the  principle  of  payment  by 
Results  Fees  was  introduced  such  schools  obtained 
large  grants  of  public  money  without  any  correspond- 
ing advantage  to  the  people.  Their  staff  of  teachers 
was  not  in  many  cases  enlarged  or  improved.  These 
Results  Fees  are  just  so  much  extra  pi  ofit,  and  go  pro- 
bably into  the  private  banking  account  of  the  head 
master. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  drawback  in  this  connexion. 
It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  this 
Act  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Intermediate  education 
to  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  country,  and 
they  thought  to  secure  that  object  by  the  results 
system.  But  the  result  has  just  been  exactly  con- 
trary to  their  expectations.  The  managers  and 
teachers  of  the  larger  schools  in  the  towns  keep  a sharp 
look  out  for  the  clever  and  intelligent  pupils  in  these 
smaller  schools,  and  when  they  see  from  the  published 
lists,  say  of  the  Preparatory  or  Junior  Grades,  that  a 
pupil  has  obtained  honours,  they  make  such  favour- 
able offers  to  parents  that  probably  the  student  is 
transferred  from  the  struggling  school  in  the  village 
to  swell  the  overgrown  ranks  of  some  city  school.  The 
smaller  schools  are  being  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  this 
unwholesome  competition.  Yery  frequently  the 
masters  of  such  schools  are  starved  out  of  their 
appointments.  In  other  cases  their  Results  Fees 
are  so  far  reduced,  owing  to  their  best  pupils  being 
purloined  by  the  larger  schools,  that  the  managers 
can  only  expect  to  obtain  an  inexperienced  and 
untrained  teacher.  In  either  case  the  education  of 
the  country  suffers. 

Further,  the  teachers  of  some  of  our  prominent 
schools  are  accustomed  to  divide  whole  or  part  of 
the  Results  Fees  among  the  pupils  themselves.  This 
of  course  serves  as  a bribe  to  draw  pupils  to  their 
own  establishments,  and  the  small  struggling 
schools,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  results 
system  to  foster  and  develop,  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
for  long  such  an  unequal  struggle,  for  in  their  case 
the  Results  Fees  must  go  to  the  payment  of  the 
teachers.  Now  if  the  maximum  to  be  given  to  any 
school  were  fixed  at  some  such  figure  as  I have  indi- 
cated, I think  that  the  efficiency  of  the  larger  schools 
would  only  be  slightly  if  at  all  impaired,  while  strug- 
gling schools  would  for  the  future  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  pupils,  and  so  gradually  come  to  share 
to  a larger  extent  than  at  present  in  the  grants  from 
the  Intermediate  Board.  In  this  way  secondary 
education  would  be  promoted  in  even  the  most 


remote  and  inaccessible  districts,  the  teachers  would  Section  d 
gather  fresh  energy  when  they  saw  that  they  were  sempkRov 
being  really  entrusted  with  the  education  of  their  E.J.IM.A. 
pupils  (for  at  present  their  success  leads  to  the  deple- 
tion of  their  school)  and  the  temptations  to  the  per- 
nicious and  degrading  system  of  “ hunting  for  pupils  ” 
would  be  largely  removed. 

PART  III.  (1). 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  marks  assigned  to  English 
should  be  largely  increased  beyond  their  present  limit 
in  this  grade  (1,200).  It  is,  I conceive,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Junior  pupils  should  have  a sound 
basis  of  English  education  on  which  subsequently  to 
build  an  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  or  Modern 
Languages.  If  this  is  withheld  the  knowledge  of 
different  languages  tends  to  become  confused,  and  un- 
less such  teaching  is  imparted  at  this  stage  of  life  it  is 
usually  impossible  afterwards  to  find  opportunity  to 
remedy  the  defect.  Besides,  many  pupils  are  with- 
drawn from  school  after  passing  the  examination  in 
this  grade,  and  it  is,  I think,  almost  essential  to  their 
success  in  any  department  of  life  to  have  a thorough 
grounding  in  the  language  in  which  their  business  is 
conducted.  If  at  all  possible  a jiiece  of  dictation 
should  be  given  to  pupils  who  are  being  examined  in 
English  in  this  grade. 

PART  IIL  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

My  opinion  on  the  marks  assigned  to  English  in 
Preparatory  Grade  is  also  applicable  to  the  Junior 
Grade.  Tt  might  not  perhaps  be  advisable  to  assign 
such  high  marks  to  English  in  this  grade  as  in  the 
Preparatory,  but  the  reasons  I have  given  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  latter  still  hold  good  with  pupils  whose 
age  does  not  exceed  sixteen  years.  A reference  to  the 
numbers  who  present  themselves  in  the  Junior  and 
Middle  Grades  shows  that  the  great  majority  of 
students  do  not  pursue  their  education  beyond  this 
age,  and  I think  a sound  knowledge  of  their  own  lan- 
guage is  found  of  much  greater  service  in  after  life 
than  a smattering  of  the  Classics — French  or  German 
might  be  of  considerable  service  to  such  students,  but 
I need  hardly  add  that  a written  examination  is 
no  adequate  test  of  the  knowledge  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 


Senier,  Alfred,  Pii.d. 


Educational  Experience. 


. Professor  of 
Chemistry. 
Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway. 


Student  and  Teacher 


PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

(«.)  In  acquiring  a knowledge  of  science  it  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish,  even  though  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  separate  altogether  the  growing  science 
itself  (pure  science)  from  its  application  (technology). 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  Chemistry.  But  the 
facts  out  of  which  the  science  arises  ate  not,  for  the 
most  part,  matters  of  common  observation.  To 
acquire  a knowledge  of  them  experiments  are  neces- 
sary. Books  alone  are  worse  than  useless. 

1 would  confine  the  chemistry  work  of  schools  to 
the  accurate  observation  of  some  of  these  facts.  A 
carefully  selected  series  of  experiments,  embracing 


both  organic  and  inorganic  reactions,  should  he  pro-  Sonier 
scribed  and  might  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  pii.d.  ' 

The  experiments  should  be  performed  by  the 
scholars  independently,  and  if  possible  1 would  not 
allow  them  the  use  of  books.  These  prescribed  ex- 
periments should  take  the  place  of  the  schedules  on 
pp.  45,  53,  and  61. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted  scholars  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a real  knowledge  of  at  least 
some  of  the  important  facts  of  Chemistry  which 
would,  I think,  prove  a useful  foundation  for  after 
University  or  College  work. 

I think  schools  might  reasonably  he  expected  to 
carry  out  such  a plan  as  that  here  suggested. 

PART  ILL  (3). 

Programme.  Middle  Grade. 

See  Part  III.  (2). 


PART  III.  (4). 


Programme. 
See  Part  III.  (2). 


Senior  Grade, 


21 
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Section  D. 
Storey,  W.  A. 


Storey,  William  A. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 


Description. 


Educational  Experience. 


Storey,  William  A., 


;er.  Mar-  Four  years  as  Resident 
Intcrme-  Master,  Wesley  College, 
School, ! Dublin : four  years  as 

jereen.  I Resident  Master,  Metho- 
dist College.  Belfast;  two 
years  as  Head  Resident 
Master,  Wesley  College. 
Dublin ; four  and  a half 
years  as  Principal  of  Mar- 
dyke  Intermediate  School. 


PART  11.,  Sect.  I. 

Rules  1-9. 

2. I would  suggest,  that  in  the  case  of  places  at  a 

long  distance  from  the  nearest  centre — whether  boys 
or  girls — the  Board  would  establish  centres,  even 
though  the  numbers  entering  did  not  approach  the 
40  or  30  at  present  required.  Parents  have  a 
strong  objection  to  sending  their  children  to  a dis- 
tance from  home  for  examination,  in  which  I can 
hardly  consider  them  blameworthy,  and  thus  teachers 
and  pupils  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the 
system.  The  extra  expense  would  be  a mere  bagatelle 
to  a body  like  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  and 
a great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  many  backward 
districts,  especially  in  the  girls’  division. 

PART  II.,  Sect  IV., 

Rules  32-35. 

32  A.  a. — The  fact  that  English  is  a compulsory 
subject  (which,  of  course,  it  should  be)  makes  the  rule 
about  English  Composition  a particularly  hard  one. 
It  means  that  in  many  cases  a boy’s  whole  examina- 
tion hangs  on  this  one  subject.  Examiners — no 

matter  how  impartial  and  well-intentioned  they  may 
be  — are  but  human,  and  when  an  examiner  has 
several  thousand  compositions  to  correct  and 
adjudge  marks  on,  it  would  be  almost  a miracle  if 
he  kept  to  an  absolutely  even  standard  all  through. 
When  a composition  is  on  the  borderland  of  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  a very  slight  alteration  in  the  exa- 
miner’s standard  may  mean  his  passing  or  refusing  it, 
and  may  thus  imply  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  entire 
examination  to  the  student.  I would  suggest,  then, 
that  whatever  penalty  may  be  inflicted  for  deficiency 
in  English  Composition,  should  fall  on  the  English  sub- 
■ ject  alone.  This  could  be  met  by  refusing  a boy  or 
girl  honours  in  English  unless  the  composition  reached 
the  pass  standard. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  VIII. 

Rules  45-50. 

46. — I would  suggest  that  the  time  of  holding  an 
exhibition  be  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years, 
and  the  number  of  exhibitions  increased,  so  as  to 
balance  this  reduction. 

50. — I would  suggest  the  granting  of  medals  to  the 
Preparatory  Grade  also. 


PART  JX,  Sect.  X. 

Rules  54-63. 

5 5 . I would  suggest  that  with  reference  to  the  J unior 

Grade,  this  rule  be  altered  so  as  to  meet  the  sugges- 
tion made  on  Rule  46. 

PART  II.,  Sect.  XII. 

Rules  70-78. 

70-73. — While  still  sending  in  the  list  of  students 
on  roll  of  school  on  1st  of  November,  I would  suggest 
that  any  student  who  shall  have  made  100  attend- 
ances between  that  date  and  31st  of  May  following 
should  be  counted,  even  though  his  name  was  not  on 
school  roll  on  former  date,  provided  that  the  manager 
immediately  notified  the  Commissioners  of  his  having 
joined  the  school. 

74_. The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  Results  Pees  in 
the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  in  1897,  hit  very 
hard  at  the  smaller  schools  throughout  the  country 
as  their  pupils  belong  chiefly  to  those  grades.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  Commissioners  could  see  their  way  to 
resort  to  the  former  rates. 


PART  III.  (1). 

Programme.  Preparatory  Grade. 

I think  the  Literature  portion  of  the  courses  in 
Latin,  English,  and  French,  too  long,  botli  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades,  To  do  the  authors 
thoroughly  requires  considerable  time,  and  when  one 
teacher  has  to  work  all  subjects  in  all  grades,  the 
effort  to  meet  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  any- 
thin" like  an  adequate  manner  becomes  killing.  I 
think  this  is  a point  that  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  current,  programme,  for  instance,  I should 
think  two  cantos  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
quite  sufficient  for  the  poetical  subject  in  English. 


PART  III.  (2). 

Programme.  Junior  Grade. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  languages  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  apply  here  also.  In  English  cantos 
I.-III.  would  have  been  sufficient,  without  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope.  I would  suggest  that  in  all 
languages  the  literary  portion  completely  include  that 
for  the  Preparatory  Grade,  with  an  addition  to  corres- 
pond to  the  advance  in  age.  This  would-be  an  especial 
boon  in  the  case  of  smaller  schools,  where  the  teaching 
staff  is  necessarily  limited. 

I think  the  papers  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic  are 
much  above  the  level  of  the  average  boy  of  this  age. 

I think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Board  could  so 
arrange  the  Book-keeping,  as  to  make  it  eligible  as  one 
of  the  four  subjects  in  which  a boy  may  pass.  The 
parents  expect  their  boys  to  do  Book-keeping,  and 
under  present  conditions  they  can’t  take  it  as  one  of 
their  four  subjects. 


White,  Rev.  Hill  Wilson,  d.d.,  ll.d. 


Name  of 
Signatory. 

Description. 

Educational  Experience. 

White,  Rev.  Hill  Wil- 
son, D.D.,  I.L.D,  Ex-  | 
Set , T.C.D. 

Warden  of  Wil- 
son’s Hospital, 
Multyfarn-j 

Head  Master  of  Navan  Col- 
lege from  1873 . o 1880 ; 
Warde^Wilsonjs  Hospital, 

PART  I.  (1). 

Practical  Working  of  System. 

The  only  criticism  I offen  upon  the  present  system 
is  that  I consider  the  Preparatory  Grade  a mistake, 
and  would  suggest  that  in  the  interests  of  higher 
education  it  should  be  abo  ished. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  FOREGOING  ANSWERS. 


[Note — The  references  are  to  pages. ] 


A 

Ages  : 

Fourteen  should  be  the  minimum  for  competi- 
tion— Haslett,  218. 

In  Preparatory,  the  maximum  should  be  fifteen 
— Ritchie,  232. 

Senior  Grade  should  be  extended  by  one  year — 
Nicholas,  229. 

Algebra  : 

Questions  in,  should  be  easier — Daly,  209 ; Storey, 
236. 

Arithmetic  : 

Should  receive  increased  marks — Barrett,  208. 

Should  receive  lower  marks — Daly,  209. 

Questions  in,  should  be  easier — Daly,  209 : Storey, 
236. 

Questions  in,  are  too  difficult  in  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Grades — Radley,  231. 


Courses — continued. 

Should  encourage  commercial  subjects,  more  ex- 
hibitions as  well  as  prizes  being  given  for  them 
— Nicholas,  229. 

Text-books  in — more  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
choice  of — Eraut,  211 ; Miss  Mulvany,  227. 


D 

Domestic  Economy  : 

With  the  addition  of  a practical  test  in  needle- 
work, the  marks  for,  should  be  raised  to  500 — 
Mar  tog,  215. 

Marks  for,  should  be  raised — Miss  Jenkins,  221. 


Drawing  : 

Should  receive  increased  marks — Barrett,  208. 
Orthographic  projection  should  be  preferred  to 
freehand  in — Lyon , 222. 


Book-keeping  : 

Should,  in  Junior  Grade,  be  one  of  the  four  sub- 
jects in  which  a boy  may  pass — Storey,  236. 

Botany  : 

Should  be  included  in  boys’  course,  and  ex- 
amined in  practically — Hartog,  215.  . 

Should  receive  higher  marks — Hartog,  215. 
Should  be  included  in  boys’  courses — Haslett, 
218  ; Miss  Mulvany, , 227 ;'  Radley,  231. 


c 

Celtic  : 

Marks  foi’,  should  be  increased — Daly,  209. 

Should  be  " Irish” — Daly,  209. 

Commercial  Course  : 

Should  be  abolished  or  made  more  paying — Cooke, 
208. 

Should  be  superseded  by  a new  course  on 
commercial  and  Civil  Service  lines,  which  would 
be  on  a perfect  equality  with  the  classical 
course — Greer,  213. 

Rule  41  (a)  as  to,  should  be  omitted — Haslett,  218; 
Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Courses  : 

In  Senior  Grade  there  should  be  groups  of  subjects 
with  English  compulsory  in  each — Cooke,  208 ; 
Haslett,  218;  Macken,  222;  Miss  Mulvany,227. 

The  courses  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  the 
same — Haslett,  21& 


English  : 

The  prescribed  courses  in,  are  too  long — Haslett, 
218 ; Miss  Mulvany,  227  ; Scully,  233 ; Storey, 
236. 

The  conditions  as  to  passing  in  composition 
should  be  more  stringent— Macken,  222. 

There  is  too  much  memory  work  in  the  present 
course  of — Macken,  222. 

There  should  be  a choice  of  two  authors  in — 
Radley,  231. 

Marks  for,  should  be  increased  in  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Grades — Semple,  233. 

There  should  be  a dictation  test  in,  in  Preparatory 
Grade — Semple,  233. 

The  penalty  for  deficiency  in  composition  in, 
should  fall  on  English  only — Storey,  236. 


Examinations  : 

Should  be  partly  oral — Barrett,  208 ; Radley,  231. 

Should  be  oral  in  modern  languages — Eraut,  211; 
Haslett,  218  ; Miss  Mulvany,  227  ; Oger,  230  ; 
Ritchie,  232 ; Semple,  233. 

In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  there 
should  be  in  the  schools  an  oral  examination 
in  the  reading,  and  prosody  of  languages — 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Owens,  230. 

Should  be  as  far  as  possible  in  writing — Eraut, 

211. 

In  science  there  should  be  at  appointed  centres 
a practical  examination  following  the  ordinary 
written  one — Eraut , 211. 

Should  be  practical  in  experimental  science — 
Haslett,  218 ; Miss  Mulvany,  227 ; Ritchie,  232. 

Students  should  be  eligible  for,  twice  in  each 
grade — Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Difficult  subjects,  such  as  algebra  and  Euclid, 
should  be  taken  in  the  morning,  literary  sub- 
jects in  the  afternoon — Miss  Mulvany,  227. 
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Section  d.  Examinations — continued. 

Number  required  to  constitute  centre  for,  should 
be  reduced — Storey , 236. 

Should  be  held  in  July — Eraut,  211, 

A pass  in  drawing,  chemistry,  and  physics  should 
be  compulsory  before  admitting  a student  to 
the  classical  examinations — Lyon,  222. 

The  general  examination  should  be  continued,  and 
the  prizes  awarded  upon  it,  but  the  results 
fees  should  be  based  on  inspection — Macken, 
222. 

Papers — 

Are  too  difficult  for  pass  candidates — Greer,  213  ; 
Scully,  233. 

The  nature  of,  is  uncertain,  and  the  standard  of 
marking  continually  varies — Greer,  213. 

Should  be  divided  into  pass  papers  and  honour 
papers — Greer,  213. 

Should  contain  distinct  pass  and  honour 
questions — Scully,  233  ; Semple,  233. 

Questions  in,  should  discourage  mere  memory 
work — Haslett,  218. 

Questions  in,  should  be  better  graded — Jiime, 
219. 

Are  too  difficult  in  Preparatory  Grade,  especially 
in  mathematical  subjects — Miss  Jenkins,  221. 

If  separate  papers  considered  inadvisable  should 
be  divided  into  pass  and  honour  questions — 
Macken,  222. 

Examiners  : 

Should  be  teachers  or  ex-teachers — Greer,  213. 

Should  have  experience  in  teaching  young 
students — Haslett,  218;  Scully,  233. 

Committees  of,  should  be  formed  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  the 
papers — Macken,  222. 

A permanent  Board  of,  should  revise  the 
examination  papers — -Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Should  have  experience  as  teachers  or  examiners 
of  schools — Miss  Mulvany,  227  ; Semple,  233. 

Should  be  more  permanent  than  at  present — 
Semple,  233. 

A principal  examiner  should  preside  over  each 
board  of  examiners  to  revise  questions — 
Semple,  233. 

Exhibitions  and  Prizes  : 

Should  depend  partly  on  inspection — Barrett, 
208. 

A greater  number  of  smaller  exhibitions  and 
minor  prizes  should  be  given — Miss  Jenkins, 
221. 

To  prevent  touting  for  pupils,  a part  of,  should 
be  given  to  the  schools  as  school  fees,  and 
forfeited  in  case  of  removal  to  other  schools — 
Nicholas,  229. 

Exhibitions — • 

Should  be  conditional  on  attendance  at  approved 
schools — Cooke,  208. 

A higher  percentage  of,  should  be  given  in 
Middle  and  Senior  than  in  the  Junior  Grade — 
Cooke,  208  ; Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

The  conditions  of  retaining  are  too  difficult  for 
Senior  Grade — Miss  Jenkins,  221. 

Students  obtaining,  more  than  a year  under  age, 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  after  remaining 
out  a year — Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Local  exhibitions,  conditional  on  study  being 
continued  in  local  schools,  should  be  given — 
Daly,  209. 

Should  be  given  as  aids  to  further  work — 
Eraut,  211  ; Greer,  213;  Macken,  222;  Miss 
Mulvany,  227. 


Exhibitions  and  Prizes — continued. 

Exhibitions — continued. 

Should  be,  in  Preparatory  and  Junior,  £15,  and 
in  Middle  and  Senior,  £25  each,  smaller  ex- 
hibitions varying  from  £7  or  £8  in  the  lower 
to  £12  or  £15  in  the  higher  grades,  being 
given  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty 
passes — Eraut,  211. 

Leaving  exhibitions  and  travelling  scholarships 
should  be  established — Eraut,  211. 

A definite  number  of,  should  be  given  in  each 
grade — Greer,  213. 

Students  while  within  the  limits  of  age  should 
be  entitled  to  retain  exhibitions  — Haslett 
218. 

In  Preparatory,  number  of,  should  be  increased, 
and  value  reduced  to  £10  and  £5 — Miss 
Jenkins , 221. 

Should  be  reduced  in  number — Macken,  222. 

Should  be  reduced  in  number,  a larger  number  of 
small  prizes  from  £1  to  £20  being  given — 
Nicholas,  229. 

Rule  69,  as  to  retaining  exhibitions  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  should  be  obligatory,  not  discretionary 
— Most  Rev.  Dr.  Owens,  230. 

Should  be: — Preparatory,  £10;  Junior,  £20;. 
Middle,  £30  ; and  Senior,  £40,  and  the 
number  should  be,  in  Junior,  1 to  9,  in  Middle,  • 
1 to  10,  and  in  Senior,  1 to  12 — Semple,  233. 

Number  of,  should  be  increased  and  time  for 
holding  decreased  from  three  years  to  two — 
Storey,  236. 

Minor  Prizes — 

Money  prizes  should  be  abolished,  and  some  book 
prizes  substituted — Eraut,  211. 

Book  prizes  should  be  discontinued  and  composi- 
tion prizes  increased  in  number — Greer,  213. 


G 

Grades : 

Should  be : — Preparatory,  Junior,  and  Middle- 
(Advanced) ; a pass  in  the  last-mentioned 
entitling  a student  under  conditions  to  ex- 
emption from  the  R.U.I.  Matriculation — 
Hartog,  215. 

Preparatory — 

Should  be  qualifying,  not  competitive — Cooke, 
208. 

Should  be  abolished — Daly,  209 ; Nicholas,  229 ;. 
White,  236. 

If  not  abolished  should  be  non-competitive — 
Haslett,  218;  Macken,  222;  Miss  Mulvany,  227- 

Should  be  retained,  with,  however,  an  easier 
examination — Hime,  219. 


H 

History  : 

Should  be  a separate  subject — Radley,  231. 
History  and  Geography  : 

Should  be  a separate  subject,  and  receive  higher 
marks — Eraut,  211. 
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Inspection  : 

Should  supplement  examination — Barrett,  208  ; 
Cooke,  208;  Greer,  213;  Jlaslelt,  218;  Miss 
Mulvany,  227  ; Nicholas,  229  ; Radley,  231  ; 
Ritchie,  232. 

Should  supersede  or  supplement  examination — 
Maclcen,  222. 


Inspectors  : 

Should  be  experts  in  the  science  of  teaching — 
Greer,  213. 

Should  be  highly  qualified  and  highly  paid — 
Haslett,  218. 

Should  have  considerable  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  Intermediate  pupils — Macken,  222. 

Should  conduct  in  the  schools  viva  voce  examina- 
tions in  reading  and  languages,  mental  arith- 
metic, experimental  sciences,  &c. — Ritchie,  232. 


Intermediate  Education  Board  : 

Should  include  one  member  experienced  in  the 
practical  working  of  schools  and  school  teach- 
ing— Hime,  219. 

Should  be  enlarged,  and  include  at  least  one 
Methodist  representative — Nicholas,  229. 


L 


Languages  : 

Courses  in  are  too  restricted — Greer,  213. 

— Classical  : 

In  Middle  and  Senior  Grade  the  courses  should 
be  much  larger,  and  all  translation  should  be 
unprescribed — Ear  tog,  215. 

More  marks  should  be  given  to  “ unseen  ” transla- 
tion in — JIaslett,  218. 

Ought  only  to  be  allowed  in  the  Senior  Grade — . 
Lyon,  222. 

Prescribed  course  in  Latin,  in  Preparatory  and 
J unior  Grades,  is  too  long — Storey,  236. 

— Modern  : 

The  teaching  of  pronunciation  should  be  in- 
sisted on — Daly,  209  ; Greer,  213  ; Hartog, 
215;  Macken,  222. 

All  translation  in,  except  in  Preparatory  Grade, 
should  be  “unseen” — Hartog,  215. 

Greater  importance  should  be  attached  to  “unseen” 
translation  in — Haslett,  218. 

Should  receive  marks  equal  to  those  given  for 
the  classical  languages — Macken,  222. 

Prescribed  courses  in,  are  too  long — Miss  Mul- 
vany, 227  ; (in  French),  Storey,  236. 


Mechanics  : 

Should  be  included  in  Senior  Grade — Haslett,  218. 
Medals  : 


SECTION  D. 


Should  be  given  in  science  and  drawing — 
Cooke,  208. 

Should  be  given  for  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  taken  together-  -Macken,  222. 
Should  be  given  for  the  bast  answering  in  each 
subject — Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Should  be  given  in  Preparatory  Grade — Storey, 


Music  : 

There  should  be  a practical  course  in — Barrett, 
208. 

Should  be  included  in  Preparatory  Grade — Miss 
Mulvany,  227. 


0 


Over-age  Students  : 

Should  be  admitted  for  two  years — Daly,  209  ; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Owens,  230 ; Scully,  233. 


R 

Results  Fees  : 

Should  depend  partly  on  inspection— Barrett, 
208 ; Haslett,  218  ; Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Should  be  paid  to  private  tutors  for  single 
pupils — Barrett . 208. 

A proportion  of,  where  a boy  who  takes  honours 
changes  his  school,  should  be  paid  to  the  school 
he  leaves — Daly,  209. 

' Scale  of,  should  depend  on  inspection — Greer, 
213. 

Should  not  be  paid  to  a school  where  the  Middle 
Grade  contains  less  than  six,  or  the  Senior 
Grade  less  than  four,  pupiLs — Greer,  213. 

Should  be  based  on  inspection,  not  exami- 
nation, the  schools  being  divided  into  three 
classes — Macken,  222. 

Should  be  superseded  by  grants  to  schools  with 
good  methods  and  appliances,  and  to  training 
colleges  for  teachers — Montgomery,  226. 

Should  be  considerably  increased  in  Junior,  if 
Preparatory  Grade  abolished — Miss  Mulvany, 
227. 

Should  be  the  same  for  over-age  as  for  other 
students — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Owens,  230. 

Should  be  largely  superseded  by  capitation  grants 
paid  on  reports  of  inspectors,  who  would  grade 
schools  according  to  efficiency — Ritchie , 232. 

The  maximum  to  be  paid  to  any  one  school 
should  be  fixed  at,  say,  £500 — Semple,  233. 

The  rates  paid  before  1897  in  Preparatory  and 
J unior  Grades  should  be  resumed — Storey,  236. 


M 

Harks  : 

Maximum,  should  be,  in  Preparatory  Grade,  5,500 
— Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Should  be  increased  in  individual  subjects — 
Nicholas,  229. 

Mathematics  : 

Prizes  for  distinguished  answering  in,  should  be 
given— Cooke,  208;  Haslett,  218;  Miss  Mulvany, 
227. 


Results  of  Examinations  : 

Should  be  communicated  only  to  teachers  and 
pupils ; or  if  published,  as  at  present,  should 
be  accompanied  by  reports  of  inspectors — 
Macken,  222. 

Should  be  published  simultaneously  as  to  passes 
and  exhibitions — Miss  Mulvany,  227  ; Scully, 


Rules  : 

15-16  should  be  cancelled — Haslett , 218  ; 

Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

33  should  be  cancelled — Daly,  209. 

2 K 
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section  D.  Rules — continued. 

36-39. — A subject  in.  group  B should  not  be 
compulsory — Barrett,  208. 

For  gix-ls,  English,  with  any  two  other  subjects, 
in  the  Preparatory,  and  in  the  Junior,  with 
one  language  and  two  other  subjects,  should 
be  sufficient — Miss  Jenkins,  221. 

The  conditions  of  passing  in  the  Preparatory 
and  Junior  should  be  the  same  foi*  boys  and 
girls — Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid  should  be  of 
greater  importance,  and  should  be  included 
in  girls’  courses — Ritchie,  232. 

41  (a). — Should  be  omitted — Cooke,  208. 

70-3. — -November  1st  should  be  changed  to 
October  1st,  or  the  number  of  attendances 
required  reduced — Miss  Mulvany,  227. 

Students  joining  after  1st  November  should  be 
eligible,  provided  they  make  100  attendances 
— Storey,  236. 

84. — Deduction  should  be  the  same  as  in  83 — 
Miss  Mulvany,  227. 


Schools : 

Greater  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  small 
provincial  schools — Hunter,  221. 

Science.: 

There  should  be  a practical  course  in — Barrett, 
208  ; Lyon,  222  ; Senier,  235  ; 

Marks  for,  should  be  increased — Daly,  209  ; 
Macken,  222  ; Ritchie,  232. 

Grants  for  apparatus  should  be  given  to  poor 
schools — Daly,  209. 

Chemistry  should  only  be  retained  where  schools 
have  proper  provision  for  practical  teaching — 
Hcvrtog,  215. 

Inspectors  should  see  that  the  schools  have  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  teaching — Macken,  222. 

Should  be  included  in  Preparatory  Grade — 
Maclcen,  222. 

Prizes  should  be  given  for  special  excellence  in — 
Miss  Mulvany,  227.' 

Shorthand : 

Alternative  systems  of,  should  be  recognised — 
Hartog,  215. 


System 


as  it  exists  : 


Defects  of : 


It  favours  touting  for  clever  students — Daly , 2| 
Miss  Jenkins,  221 ; Macken,  222  ; Semple , ■> 

It  neglects  practical  teiiching  of  scientific  s 
jects — Eraut,  211 ; Haslett,  218. 

It  encourages  “cram” — Galligan,  212:  Haslai 
218:  Macken,  222;  Radley,  231. 

It  encourages  special  attention  to  probable  prjze 
winners  at  the  expense  of  pass  student* 
Greer,  213 ; Radley,  231  ; Scully,  233. 

It  encourages  grammar-school,  at  the  expense  of  I 
commercial,  courses  —Greer,  213  : Lyon  2-» 
Macken,  222.  ' 


It  neglects  physical  training — Hartog,  215  • 
Haslett,  213. 

It  neglects  the  pronunciation  of  modern  lau<nia«« 
— Haslett,  218. 

It  encourages  the  selection  of  subjects  which 
pay' — Macken,  222. 


It  has  created  a mercenary  spirit — Radley,  231. 

It  neglects  some  branches  of  education  of  »ioat 
value — Radley,  231. 

It  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  children 
of  parents  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  them 
an  Intermediate  education — Ritchie,  232. 


Merits  of — 

It  has  been  a benefit  to  education — Barrett,  208; 
Galligan,  212;  Ilartog,  215;  Haslett,  218  • 
Llime,  219  ; Hunter,  221  ; Miss  Jenkins,  221  ’ 
Miss  Mulvany,  227  ; Oc/er,  230 ; Most  Rev.  Dr 
Owens,  230 ; Radley,  231 ; Ritchie,  232. 

It  does  not  encourage  cramming — Llime,  219. 


T 


Teachers : 

. A diploma  or  other  qualification  should  lie 
established  for — Greer,  213. 

The  schools  of  teachers  not  having  university 
degrees  or  other  satisfactory  diplomas  should 
not  be  entitled  to  present  pupils  for  exami- 
nation— Nicholas,  229. 

In  all  future  appointments  the  qualifications  of 
head  masters  should  be  insisted  on — Ritdie, 
232. 


Superintendents  : 

District  superintendents  should  visit  centres 
more  frequently — Hartog,  215. 

Centre  superintendents  should  have  experience 
of  children— Hime,  219;  should  have  experience 
of  written  examinations — Miss  Mulvany,  227. 


w 

Writing  and  Spelling  : 

Shotdd  be  considered  in  the  marking  of  each 
subject — Hartog,  215. 

Inspectors  should  secure  attention  to,  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades— Macken,  222. 
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SECTION  E. 


DIGEST  OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


[Note.  — Tile  figures  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions.] 


Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  c.b.,  f.r.s.,  Director  of  the  Science  Division,  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington. 


In  the  schools  of  science  under  the  Department 
part  of  the  curriculum  must  be  literary  education, 
whilst  the  other  part  is  devoted  to  scientific  educa- 
tion : the  Department  insists  on  about  eight  hours 
scientific  instruction  per  week,  five  hours  mathe- 
matical instruction,  and  about  eight  hours  literary 
instruction.  The  literary  education  is  a qualifying 
one,  and  if  the  schools  are  not  satisfactory  in  that 
respect,  the  Department  refuses  a grant.  In  the 
case  of  the  evening  classes,  the  Department  pays 
by  attendances,  and  there  is  a varying  rate,  depen- 
dent on  four  factors : the  buildings  must  be  suitable, 
the  equipment  for  teaching  must  be  suitable,  the 
staff  must  be  sufficient,  and  the  teaching  must  be 
efficient  as  reported  by  the  inspector;  and  besides 
tint,  the  success  of  the  class  as  a whole — not  as  indi- 
viduals— in  the  examination  is  taken  into  account. 
Equal  weight  is  given  to  the  inspector’s  report,  and 
to  the  success  in  examinations.  The  former  system 
was  based  entirely  on  results  fees,  and  the  change  to 
the  present  was  made  after  anxious  consideration 
for  several  years,  and  it  has  worked  in  a most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  inspector  is  looked  on  as  a 
friend,  and  not  as  a bogey.  In  Ireland,  the  amount 
of  the  Department’s  grant  earned  is  about  one- 
fiftieth,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  one-eighth.  In  respect 
of  science  matters,  the  Intermediate  Board  should 
be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  reports  of  the  Depart 
ment’s  inspectors,  and  should  be  the  local  authority 
for  the  promotion  of  secondary  education,  as  the 
Intel-mediate  education  authority  is  in  Wales.  That 
would  require  a change  in  the  Act.  Then  the  Board 
and  the  Department  would  be  able  to  co-operate, 
and  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any  second  exami- 
nation in  science.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  as 
to  private  schools,  as  directly  the  Board  took  con- 
trol of  a school,  it  is  the  Board's  school,  and  the 
Department  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  it — the 
Board  would  be  its  Committee  of  Management  (7278 
—308).  Then  the  Board  could  contribute  half  the 
amount  for-  apparatus,  etc.,  and  the  Department  the 
rthor  half  (7440 — 8).  The  Board  should,  like  the 
Department,  have  a general  power  to  change  its 
niks  without  going  to  Parliament  (7275 — 6,  7445 
52). . There  should  be  three  courses — a technical 
education  course,  a commercial  course,  and  a 
grammar  school  course  (7309 — 15).  No  written 

examinations  should  be  held  for  the  elementary  work 
w science,  but  when  a student  has  been  at  work 
on  science  for  two  years,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  have  inspection,  but  also  examination,  because 
oy  that  time  his  general  education  will  be  advanced 


sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  express  his  thoughts  Capt. .. 
properly,  and  because  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  Abney, 
inspector  to  find  out  really  the  exact  amount  of 
knowledge  that  each  student  has  gained.  There- 
fore, for  elementary  science  there  should  be  inspec- 
tion pure  and  simple,  bub  for  advanced  science,  in- 
spection plus  examination — written  examination  and 
practical  examination,  the  latter  taking  place  at  the 
inspection.  The  dividing  line  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  advanced  would  be  at  the  age  of 
15  (7316 — 26).  Under  the  Intermediate  system 

there  are  too  many  grades.  There  should  be  only 
two,  the  course  of  instruction  running  over  four 
years.  There  should  be  an  examination  at  the  end 
of  every  second  year,  the  first  by  inspection,  and 
the  second  by  inspection  and  examination,  and  the 
results  fees  should  be  paid  on  the  general  perform- 
ance of  the  scholars  as  a whole,  and  the  efficient- 
management  of  the  school.  Practical  science  should 
be  made  compulsory  for  all  during  the  first  two 
years,  and  the  main  branching  off  in  specialization 
should  not  begin  till  after  the  second  year,  and  if 
practical  science  is  not  open  to  candidates  at  the 
first  examination,  it  will  be  killed  off  (7327 — 44, 

7453 — 67).  The  expenses  of  examination  at  the 
centres  in  Ireland  show  that  the  Board  examines 
in  too  many  subjects.  That  could  be  met  princi- 
pally by  inspection.  Science  should  be  limited  to 
two  subjects  plus  mathematics,  which  should  not  be 
divided  into  separate  compartments,  but  taken  more 
as  a whole.  Arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  however, 
should  be  kept  distinct.  In  some  respects,  however, 
the  programme  is  too  limited,  as  it  contains  no 
subject  for  boys  which  benefits  agriculture.  Botany 
should  be  introduced,  and  practically  examined, 
practical  botany  with  chemistry  being  the  founda- 
tion of  scientific  agriculture.  Natural  philosophy 
should  be  divided  into  its  component  parts  to  suit 
the  various  industries  (7345—7402).  It  would  be 
better  to  give  up  science  teaching  altogether  if  there 
is  not  practical  work,  which  seems  impracticable 
under  the  Act  as  it  stands  (7403 — 4).  Regarding  the 
difficulty  of  having  superintendents  at  out-of-the-way 
small  schools,  there  might  be  voluntary  superinten- 
dents in  the  locality  (7405—9).  The  marks  for 
science  are  most  inadequate,  and  should  be  raised 
so  that  the  teaching  of  science  would  be  put  on 
equal  terms  with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  other  sub- 
jects. Otherwise  a great  injustice  will  be  done  to 
the  country,  which  cannot  have  industries  till  it 

has  a class  of  men  trained  to  conduct  them  (7421 

39,  7474—81). 


Robert  Atkinson,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and 
Has  a deep  sympathy  for  the  study  of  Irish  from 
fie  philological  and  arch leologi cal  side,  but  it  is 
'lot  a useful  subject  to  instruct  children  in.  The 
ime  that  would  have  to  be  spent  in  preparing  from 
fie  beginning  for  a Greek  paper  could  scarcely  be 
calculated  at  less  than  fifty  times  that  which  would 
8 n0eessary  to  prepare  a fair  answer  in  a Celtic 


of  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

paper.  The  language  is  not  in  a settled  state.  There 
are  numerous  patois,  but  no  accepted  standard,  and 
there  is  extremely  little  literature  which  a child  car. 
or  should  read  in  it.  The  modern  books  are  written 
in  an  omniuvi  gatherum  of  forms.  Objects  entirely 
to  the  subject  being  included,  even  as  an  optional 
subject,  in  the  course.  The  value  of  the  old  Irish 

2 L 
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Section  b.  language  is  a value  for  scholars,  and  not  for  children. 

Robert  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a book  in  it  in  which 

Atkinson,  ll  d.  there  was  not  some  passage  that  would  give  you  a 
shock,  from  which  one  would  not  recover  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  objection  to  the  books 
is,  that  they  contain  coarse  passages,  not  that  they 
have  an  immoral  tendency.  All  folk  lore,  however, 
is  at  the  bottom  abominable.  Advocates  ancient 


Irish  as  a subject  of  university  education,  to  be 
taken  up  after  Latin.  Old  Irish  requires  a ripe 
brain.  It  is  veiy  subtle  and  very  difficult,  but  it 
is  most  beautiful.  If  they  are  to  have  the  language 
at  all  let  it  be  Irish,  not  Celtic.  The  only  case 
where  a child  should  be  taught  Irish  is  when  speak- 
ing both  Irish  and  English,  if  he  thinks  in  the  Irish 
language  (12337 — 444). 


Dr.  Atthill  and 
Sir  William 
Thomson. 


Dr.  Atthill,  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; and  Sir  William  Thomson,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


Urge  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  erf,  if 
possible,  three  qualifying  examinations  in  the  year, 
which,  by  arrangement  of  programme,  would  be 
accepted  as  entrance  examinations  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and 
other  bodies.  These  examinations  should  be  held  in 
Dublin,  and,  ir  practicable,  also  in  Belfast  and  Cork, 


and  should  have  no  limits  of  age  (10974 — 11028). 
Chemistry,  physics,  and  botany  should  be  taught 
practically,  and  should  be  examined  in  practically, 
this  practical  examination  being  taken  into  account 
in  the  awarding  of  exhibitions.  Botany  should  be 
included  in  the  boys’  as  well  as  in  the  girls’  courses 
(11015—26). 


Krv.  j.  n. 

■Bernard,  D.D. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d. 


The 'endowment  provided  under  the  Act  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  a benefit  to  education.  The  system 
as  instituted  supplied  an  independent  standard  of 
secondary  education  for  the  country,  which  was 
badly  wanted  at  the  time;  an  endowment  in  any 
form  to  the  struggling  schools  in  Ireland  twenty 
ars  ago  would  have  been  a great  benefit.  The 
system  has,  to  some  extent,  raised  the  status  of  the 
assistant-teachers  throughout  the  country  (4274 — 
5,  4294 — 7).  There  were  very  few  schools  twenty 
years  ago  in  Ireland  in  a condition  in  which  they 
could  be  safely  left  alone,  and  there  are  very  few 
still  (4403 — 7).  There  are,  however,  grave  defects 
in  the  Intermediate  system,  but  some  of  them  are 
inseparable  from  all  systems  of  competitive  examina- 
tions. It  is  not,  for  instance,  certain  that  the  best 
boy  can  be  picked  out  by  this  system,  and  the 
results  of  it  are  very  often  misleading,  and  pupils 
prepared  habitually  for  such  examinations  are  apt 
to  be  taught  in  rather  a mechanical  fashion,  and 
sufficient  scope  is  not  left  to  the  initiative  of  the 
head  master,  who  must  be  left  free  if  there  is  to  be 
first-rate  teaching.  Again,  no  examination  is  com- 
plete if  it  does  not  include  oral,  which  should  be 
provided,  if  possible,  in  nearly  all  subjects;  it 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  algebra,  trigonometry, 
and  arithmetic,  but  not  in  Euclid  (4276 — 98).  It 

could  not  be  provided  for  all  the  candidates,  but 
it,  might  for  honour,  exhibition,  and  prize  students, 
by  selection  on  the  results  of  the  ordinary  paper- 
examinations  ; those  selected  would  get  notice,  and 
would  be  assembled  at  certain  centres  in  the  larger 
towns,  where  they  would  be  examined  viva  voce  by 
examiners,  who  would  go  round  (4421 — 4).  The 

Preparatory  Grade  should  be  abolished,  but  if 
retained,  there  should  be  no  competition  in  it  (4326 
— 8).  During  the  last  ten  years  the  papers  have 
increased  in  difficulty  in  algebra  and  trigonometry', 
and  possibly  arithmetic ; but  the  appointment  of 
two  or  three  head  examiners,  who  would  have  the 
power  of  supervising  the  papers  set  by  the  ordinary 
examiners,  would  secure  a proper  gradation  in 
difficult}'.  Examiners  ought  to  be  chosen  entirely 
upon  merit,  regardless  of  the  numbers  of  each  parti- 
cular religion  (4329 — 33,  4447 — 50).  It  would 

be  a great  benefit  if  the  pass  and  honour  papers 
were  kept  separate.  Tire  standard  need  not  be 
lessened  for  pass  students,  but  the  papers  should 
be  easier  and  the  percentage  increased,  as  a high 
percentage  on  an  easy  paper  is  a better  test  than 
a low  percentage  on  a difficult  one  (4334 — 44). 
Regarding  the  suggestion  of  a modern  course,  there 
is  "reat  danger  of  specialisation  at  too  early  an  age,, 
which  possibly  might  be  allowed  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  but  not  before  (4363 — 5).  Sufficient  atten- 
tion is  not  given  in  Ireland  to  writing,  and  the 


power  of  composition,  and  this  applies  even  to 
Trinity  College;  and  if  a student  in  any  subject 
showed  inability  to  express  himself  in  reasonably 
accurate  English,  the  examiner  should  report  it. 
In  the  Senior  Grade  no  student  should  be  allowed, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  obtain  any  distinction 
or  prize  who  had  not  satisfied  the  examiner  in 
English  that  he  could  write  a page  of  English  prose 
without  grammatical  inaccuracy,  vulgar  collo- 
quialisms and  faulty  spelling  (4349 — 60,  4444—6, 
4451 — 8).  Celtic  should  be  removed  from  Class  B 
to  Class  D (4345 — 8),  as  it  is  not  of  equal  import- 
ance with  Greek  and  Latin  (4397 — 4401).  Too 

much  has  been  made  of  over-pressure ; occasionally 
a clever  boy  may  be  over-driven  by  a hard  master, 
but  it  is  quite  exceptional  (4386 — 9).  There  would 
not  be  any  substantial  advantage  in  providing  a 
special  course  for  girls;  free  competition  between 
boys  and  girls  for  prizes  and  exhibitions  would  bo 
unfair  to  the  girls,  and  no  change  should  be  made 
in  the  present  programme  (4390 — 6). 

Under  present  conditions,  a system  of  inspection, 
cqmbined  with  a system  of  examination,  would  be 
better  than  the  existing  system.  The  school  masters 
should  derive  benefit  not  only  from  the  success  of 
their  pupils  at  public  examinations,  and  not  only 
from  the  excellence  of  teaching  as  certified  by  the 
inspector,  but  also  from  the  accommodation  they 
provide  for  the  boys,  the  discipline  they  maintain 
in  the  schools,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  the  equipment  of  playgrounds,  and  so 
on,  all  of  which  would  be  guaranteed  by  inspection. 
A school  ought  not  to  be  assisted  by  the  State  if 
it  does  not  provide  these  things.  There  are  a 
number  of  small,  badly  equipped  schools  in  Ireland, 
but  if  the  good  schools  could  be  made  better,  even 
at  the  cost  of  killing  the  bad  ones,  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  If,  however,  an  inspector  found  that  a 
school  was  doing  well  with  the  materials  at  its 
disposal,  and  that  it  was  unable,  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  its  income,  to  provide,  say,  a playground, 
it  would  nob  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
Commissioners  might  give  a special  grant  in  that 
case.  A system  By  which  the  grant  is  made  to 
managers,  estimated  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
results  of  public  examinations,  submission  to  inspec- 
tion being  insisted  on  as  a condition  precedent  to 
the  receipt  of  the  results  fees,  is  preferable  in 
Ireland  to  a system  of  payment  on  inspection,  and 
a school  examination,  because  of  the  religious  diffi- 
culty; but  by  degrees,  if  the  public  confidence 
were  seen  to  be  secured,  the  element  of  inspection 
might  be  increased,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Molloy 
(4299—4325,  4366—85,  4411—20,  4425—43,  4459 
-81). 
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Richard  Biggs,  ll.d.,  Headmaster,  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen. 


The  present  system  of  payment  by  results  is,  on 
the  whole,  a good  one,  except  that  in  the  matter  of 
languages  schools  are  driven  into  a common  groove. 
Prescribed  courses  in  languages  should  be  abolished, 
except  in  the  case  of  English,  and  portions  which 
might  be  set,  on  which  questions  would  be  asked : 
for  translation,  however,  there  should  be  only  un- 
prepared passages.  A teacher  can  teach  much 
better  from  a book  he  has  chosen  himself  (7544 — 
55,  7608 — 15,  7b64 — 73).  One  of  the  chief  faults 
of  the  system  is  the  combination  of  pass  and  honour 
questions  on  the  same  paper.  The  system  ought 
to  take  in  every  boy  receiving  education  in  an  Inter- 
mediate school,  even  the  youngest  and  most  back- 
ward, and  papers  should  be  set  which  would  draw 
in  the  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  now  left  out. 
Under  present  circumstances  backward  and  young 
boys  have  no  chance  whatever.  The  papers  are 
entirely  honour  papers.  Distinctly  easy  papers 
should  be  set,  as  well  as  the  honour  papers,  and 
the  choice  given  either  to  the  masters  or  to  the  boys 
themselves  as  bo  which  they  should  enter  for.  It 
is  waste  of  time  to  ask  the  honour  boys  to  answer 
the  pass  questions.  The  results  fees  should  be  paid  cm 
two  scales,  as  it  would  nob  be  fair  to  allow  the  same 
results  fees  for  a very  easy  pass  as  for  a good  one. 
The  language  papers  have  not  increased  in  difficulty 
a-s  much  as  the  scientific  papers.  A schoolmaster 
mould  be  able  to  tell  in  May,  with  substantial  accu- 
racy, whether  a student  should  go  in  for  pass  or 
honours.  If  a certain  number  of  pass  questions 
were  left  on  the  honour  paper  it  would  give  a 
chance  to  the  student  who  had  erroneously  taken" an 
honour  paper,  to  pass  (7494 — 511,  7535 — 8,  7577 — 
80,  7590 — 606,  7674 — 91).  In  order  to  make  this 
change  practicable  the  grades  should  be  reduced  to 
two,  a Junior  and  a Senior,  in  which  there  would  be 
four  examinations,  and  in  which  the  ages  woxdd  be 
r.  ■ pectively  14  to  16,  and  under  18.  No  pupil 
under  14  should  be  allowed  to  compete,  and  if  a 
boy  got  the  Junior  pass  young,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  go  in  for  the  Senior  pass  before  he  was  T4. 


Results  should  not  be  allowed  for  a second  pass  in  Section  B. 
the  same  grade,  but  they  should  if,  in  his  second  Richard  Bigg* 
year,  the  pupil  passed  with  honours  (7497,  7570 — 3v  LL‘D'  * - 
7616 — 29,  7720 — 30),  The  facts,  so  far  as  his  own. 
personal  observation  goes,  do  not  warrant  the 
medical  evidence  given  regarding  over-pressure  (7574 
— -6,  7582 — 4).  He  is  absolutely  opposed  to  in- 

spection as  the  basis  of  distribution  of  results  fees. 

If  it  is  introduced  at  all  it  should  be  confined  to 
hygienic  matters.  Any  other  kind  of  inspection 
would  be  useless  unless  it  was  thorough;  and  this 
would  be  objectionable,  too,  from  the  immense 
amount  of  work  that  would  be  entailed,  the 'number 
of  inspectors  who  would  have  to  be  employed,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  enough  of  competent  people,  the 
extreme  uncertainty  that  would  be  introduced 
between  man  and  man,  subject  and  subject,  school 
and  school,  the  same  man  before  dinner  and  after 
dinner,  and  so  on.  He  is  not  personally  aware  of 
such  a thing  as  touting,  but  if  it  exists  it  would  not 
be  removed  by  inspection.  His  own  boys  have 
generally  come  out  of  the  examinations  of  the  Board 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  expected  to  come ; 
and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Portora  School  examine 
tions  are  conducted  in  writing.  Viva  voce  is  used 
in  the  case  of  very  young  boys  only.  A written 
examination  is  a sufficient  test  for  modem  lan- 
guages. There  would  bo  more  interference  with 
schools  under  inspection  than  there  is  now,  because 
the  inspector  would  want  to  make  not  only  the 
result  attained,  but  the  method  of  teaching,  agree- 
able to  his  notions  (7512 — 34,  7539 — 43,  7556 — 

69,  7585 — 9,  7637 — 63).  The  examiners  should  be 
men  accustomed  to  teach  schoolboys,  but  no  one 
teaching  in  an  Intermediate  school  during  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months  should  be  eligible;  and  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a beard  of  exami- 
ners (7630 — 6).  If  the  prescribed  courses  were  done 
away  with,  as  suggested,  and  if  the  age  limits  were 
done  away  with  for  the  pass,  the  classification  would 
rest  entirely  with  the  master,  and  it  would  greatly 
simplify, his  task  in  arranging  the  school  (7504). 


The  Rev.  R.  C.  Bodkin,  Professor,  St.  Vincent's  College,  Castleknock. 


In  the  beginning,  the  working  of  the  Act  gave 
the  schools  some  advantages — a good  standard,  a 
fairly  good  programme,  and  stimulation  to  studies. 
Since  then,  however,  its  effect  has  been  nothing 
but  evil.  There  is  no  other  country  in  .the  world 
in  which  there  is  such  a system,  and  that  fact  alone 
should  condemn  it.  It  encourages  a bad  course, 
had  teaching,  and  bad  methods,  and  its  object  is  to 
get  the  largest  number  of  passes,  and  so  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  and  honour.  Informa- 
tion is  not  education,  but  under  the  Act  informa- 
tion has  increased,  while  education  has  diminished, 
this  being  the  result  of  the  system  of  examination 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  efficiency  of 
teaching,  and  of  payments  by  results,  based  on 
individual  examination  of  the  pupils,  a system  which 
should  be  abolished  (3779 — 820).  Under  the 

system  the  teacher  does  as  much  for  the  pupil  as 
possible,  and  lets  him  do  as  little  as  possible,  except 
to  be  a receptacle,  and  to  pour  all  he  gets  out  on 
an  examination  paper  when  it  comes.  All 
difficulties  are  smoothed  away  for  the  students,  and 
they  are  taught  not  to  use  their  own  minds,  as 
there  is  no  time  for  that  if  a good  show  is  to  be 
made  at  the  examinations  (3858 — 67).  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  many  boys  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  make  mistakes  in  the  ordinary  parsing 
of  a Latin  sentence ; now,  it  is  a rare  thing  to  find 
six  or  eight  boys  that  could  not  be  puzzled  in 
the  most  ordinary  parts  of  the  verb,  while  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  irregularities  (3925 — 


7).  This  is  the  result  of  the  bad  course  which  has  Rev.R.o. 
sprung  from  the  system  of  examination,  which  has  oU  n' 
killed  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  sup- 
planted mathematics  and  Greek  by  Italian  and  other 
subjects.  It  makes  all  the  difference  whether  teach- 
ing is  subordinate  to  the  examination,  or  the 
examination  to  the  teaching  (3835 — 7).  And  if 
a school  goes  in  for  the  examinations  it  must  cram. 

What  he  had  tried  to  do  in  his  own  case  was  to 
teach  for  eight  months,  and  to  cram  for  two,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  cram  for  the  whole  ten  (3855 — 

7),  one  of  the  results  of  which  is,  that  for  two  or 
three  months  of  the  year  in  a great  many  schools 
the  recreation  hours, are  curtailed  (3868 — 72),  and 
another,  that  the  ambition  of  the  boys  is  not  to 
improve  themselves  or  develop  their  minds,  but 
simply  to  get  passes  and  marks,  and,  if  possible, 
exhibitions  (3988 — 97),  and  yet  schools  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  in  for  the  Intermediate,  or  close 
up  altogether,  owing  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 
and  the  attitude  of  parents  (4049 — 52).  He  agreed 
with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
England  that  it  is  undesirable  for  any  central  autho- 
rity to  conduct  or  prescribe  a uniform  system  of 
examination  (4254—66).  The  examination  of 
pupils  by  persons  who  do  not  teach  them  is  funda- 
mentally wrong,  and  is  still  worse  when  payment 
depends  on  the  results.  In  many  of  the  English 
schools  that  he  visited,  the  teachers  told  him  that  the 
was  destructive  (3826—7).  The  system  also  led  to 
examination,  even  such  as  they  had  to  submit  to 
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Revolt.  C. 


schools  offering  a price  for  clever  boys,  and  of  this 
he  had  had  personal  experience  while  acting  as 
locum  tenens  for  the  president  of  his  college  (3884 
— 6).  It  destroyed  the  teaching  of  English  litera- 
ture, which  could  not  be  tested  by  examination,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of, 
'’say,  Shakespeare,  to  the  pupils,  as  they  knew  they 
would  not  be  examined  in  that  (3965 — 70)  As  to 
English  composition,  he  had  seen  persons  who  could 
not  write  an  English  sentence,  and  who,  neverthe- 
less, got  exhibitions  owing  to  their  good  memories 
(4105 — 10).  It  was  the  same,  too,  with  regard  to 
Latin,  the  translation  having  been  written  over 
the  text  and  learned  off.  This  was  in  the  case  of 
boys  who  had  got  exhibitions.  Similarly,  boys  who 
had  come  to  the  college  after  like  successes,  could 
not  understand  a word  of  French  when  the  master 
pronounced  it  (3873 — 83).  With  regard  to  the 
killing  of  science,  he  believed  that  science  could  be 
taught  well  under  the  Act,  and  tested  by  examina- 
tion, on  paper,  to  a great  extent,  if  there  were 
proper  examiners  (3847 — 53).  In  all  departments 
of  the  Intel-mediate  the  examination  papers  are  too 
difficult,  but  all  examination  papers  written  by 
extern  bodies  are  essentially  bad -(3902 — 11).  The 
present  system  tends  to  the  neglect  of  dull  boys,  and 
lie  objects  to  the  classification  of  boys  by  age,  hold- 
ing that  they  might  as  well  be  classified  by  weight 
(3920—4). 

The  aim  of  the  Board  should  be  to  see  that  the 
schools  have  the  best  teachipg  to  be  obtained,  that 
the  best  methods  are  being  employed,  and  that 
the  best  curricula  are  being  followed;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  inspection.  It  is  much  more 
important  to  see  how  a boy  is  being  taught  than 
to  know  what  he  has  learnt.  The  system  of  inspec- 


tion he  would  suggest  is  that  followed  in  Germany 
and  fully  described  by  Mr.  Sadler,  of  the  Education 
Departmen  t.  Under  this  system  the  inspector  sees  the 
olaSs,  sees  the  teacher,  and  how  he  teaches,  and  sees 
everything  (3929 — 43),  and  the  grant  should  be 
made,  partly  for  the  teaching,  and  partly  for  having 
proper  appliances,  and  partly  for  other  things.  He 
would  divide  it  into  five  sections — sanitaiy  inspec- 
tion ; inspection  of  halls  and  appliances ; inspection 
of  physical  and  chemical  laboratories;  inspection  of 
courses;  and  inspection  of  staff  and  efficiency  of 
methods  (4033 — 48).  The  schools  would  give  the 
inspectors  every  means  of  finding  out  that  the 
teaching  was  good,  that  the  teachers  were  good, 
that  the  curriculum  was  as  good  as  anything  the 
Board  prescribed : the  programme  worild  be  the 
school’s  own  programme,  and  the  examinations 
would  be  conducted  by  the  school  itself — not  by  an 
external  authority — and  on  a syllabus  emanating 
from  the  school  (4003 — 28,  3947 — 64,  4184 — 
4204).  His  fundamental  objection  is  to  the  teacher 
being  cramped  by  an  outside  authority  (3971).  The 
question  of  a “ leaving  ” examination  he  would 
prefer  to  leave  open,  but  if  there  were  to  be  one,  it 
should  be  on  the  model  of  the  German  “ leaving  ’’ 
examination : it  should  be  the  work  of  the  clas3, 
directed  by  the  professors  of  the  class;  the  boys 
would  be  examined  by  the  professors,  with  an  in- 
spector appointed  by  the  Government  to  come  in 
and  see  that  everything  is  done  fairly  (3929 — 32, 
3944 — 6).  If  the  present  system  of  results  fees 
based  on  examination  is  to  be  continued,  some  of 
its  evils  might  be  minimised  by  changing  the 
examination  papers  as  much  as  possible,  and  possibly 
also  by  making  efficient  inspection  a condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  receipt  of  results  fees  (3971 — 87). 


Miss  E.  Boyd,  b.a.,  Assistant  Mistress,  Foster  House,  Royal  School,  Raphoe. 


Tho  Act  has  failed  in  its  avowed  object  of  bring- 
ing within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  people  a means 
of  obtaining  education  which  would  prepare  not 
only  for  a university,  but  for  commercial  pursuits. 
The  grant,  instead  of  supporting  schools  in  remote 
districts,  has  gone  principally  to  prosperous  schools 
in  large  centres  of  population.  Instead,  the  country 
should  have  been  divided  into  educational  districts, 
and  the  grant  divided  between  them  in  proportion 
to  population,  so  much  of  the  grant  allocated  to 
a country  district  as  is  not  earned  as  results  fees 
being  used  for  assisting  in  building  and  equipping 
school  buildings  and  teachers’  residences,  provided 
local  contributions  are  given.  In  addition  to  results 
fees,  aid  might  be  given  to  teachers  in  the  form  of 
capitation  grants.  In  order  to  prevent  the  carry- 


ing away  of  brilliant  pupils  from  country  schools 
the  results  should  not  be  published  (12508 — 12, 
12540 — 56,  12567 — 93).  Under  the  present  system 
the  pupils  are  overstrained  and  over-hurried,  the 
work  allowed  by  the  rules  being  too  great,  and  con- 
sequently there  has  been  created  a distaste  for  study. 
Literature  is  not  taught  at  all,  there  being  only  the 
learning  of  passages  off  by  heart  (12513 — 27,  12557 
— 66).  The  written  examination  is  the  fairest  test 
for  the  distribution  of  results  fees,  but  inspection 
is  needed  for  testing  the  character  of  the  school 
buildings  and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Steps  should 
be  taken,  if  possible,  to  ensure  that  there  were 
efficient  staffs  of  assistant  teachers,  and  they  were 
properly  remunerated  (12528 — 32). 


Rev.  II.  Boyle,  p.p.,  Randalstown,  and  formerly  Manager,  St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast. 


Eev.  H.  Boyle,  The  examination  papers  are  sometimes  too  diffi- 

cult, notably  in  arithmetic  and  Euclid  (9357 — 9, 
9418 — 21).  Separate  papers  for  pass  and  honours 
might  be  given,  but  not  in  the  Senior  Grade,  the 
choice  to  be  made  in  the  May  declaration  (9358 — 
65,  9409 — 14,  9421 — 4).  The  over-age  limit  should 
be  two  years  or  more,  and  results  fees  should  be 
paid  for  over-age  students  (9366 — 7).  Greater  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  natural  science,  and  medals 
should  be  given  for  it  (9369 — 71).  As  far  as  possible 
the  superintendents  should  be  teachers  (9372). 
Drawing  and  music  might  be  taken  up  as  extra 
subjects,  counting  for  results  fees,  but  not  for  prizes 
(9373 — 4,  9458 — 62).  In  the  Preparatory  Grade 
the  exhibitions  should  be  superseded  by  a larger 
number  of  smaller  prizes,  fixed  according  to  a 
standard  of  excellence,  not  according  to  the  number 
of  passes,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  grade,  students 
should  be  allowed  to  take  only  one  foreign  language 
(9374 — 84).  In  the  Middle  Grade  Greek  text-books 
there  is  too  much  variation  and  difficulty ; in  classics 


generally  the  courses  are  too  long,  and  the  text- 
books are  changed  too  frequently  (9384 — 5,  9387 — 
90,  9401 — 8).  In  English,  a pass  in  part  should 
entitle  a school  to  results  fees : boys  should  be  given 
some  facte  for  their  composition,  and  there  should 
be  more  questions  in  analysis  (9385 — 7).  In  Euclid, 
some  assistance  should  be  given  in  dealing  with  the 
cuts  (9390 — 4).  If  there  are  abuses,  inspection 

should  be  used  as  a corrective  to  the  general  exami- 
nation (9354—6,  9395—400,  9415—7,  9425— S, 
9452 — 7).  The  length  of  the  text-books  and  the 
character  of  the  questions  set  interfere  with  the 
character  of  the  teaching  (9429 — 34).  In  the  Pro 
paratory  Grade,  oral  examination  would  be  advis- 
able (9435 — 40,  9445 — 51).  Those  who  try  to 

teach  the  pronunciation  of  modem  languages,  should 
be  rewarded  (9463 — 6).  The  classical  courses  are 
nob  such  as  would  be  drawn  up  by  teachers  if  they 
had  liberty  to  frame  their  own  programmes  (9467-  - 
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Rev.  N.  J.  Brennan,  c.s.sp.,  President,  Rockwell  College,  Cashel. 


The  working  of  the  Intermediate  Act  has  been 
most  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  education  in 
Ireland.  The  defective  teaching  of  languages  is 
possibly  a defect  which  exists  in  some  schools,  but 
it  does  not  exist  in  his.  He  does  not  think  the 
decay  of  science  teaching  is  the  result  of  the  system ; 
it  is  the  result  of  a system  of  marking,  by  which 
the  boys  were  compelled  to  take  a more  limited 
number  of  subjects,  and  confine  themselves  to  this 
limited  number  in  order  to  score  highly,  and  also 
of  the  narrowing  of  the  maximum  of  marks  from 
7,000  to  6,500  in  the  Senior  Grade,  and  lower  still 
I in  the  other  grades.  (2803 — 11a).  He  would  not 
I say  that  the  Intermediate  system  drew  students  into 
a grammar  school  course  more  than  was  desirable, 
but  it  did  not  direct  them  sufficiently  towards  the 
Civil  Service  and  commercial  life.  (2953 — 9). 

He  did  not  think  the  system  tended  towards 
cramming,  but  on  the  contrary  it  reduced  that  element 
in  the  teaching  to  a minimum,  with  the  exception 
of  the  committing  of  English  poetry  to  memory.  The 
memory  is  the  most  important  faculty  to  develop 
in  youth  up  to  12  or  13  years  of  age  (2812 — 4). 
but  the  present  system  of  students  having  to  learn 
such  poems  as  “ The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ” by 
heart,  should  be  supplanted  by  one  which  would 
induce  them  to  make  a thorough  study  of  the 
subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  assimilate  it  and  make 
it  their  own  (3022—8). 

He  would  develop  the  system  by  having  two 
courses — a grammar  school  or  university  course,  and 
a commercial  course,  and  he  would  divide  them  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  onwards,  and  put  them 
on  a footing  of  perfect  equality.  If  these  two 
courses  were  established  he  would  leave  to  the  boys 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade  the  option  of  taking 
classics  or  not,  and  English,  Latin,  or  French,  a 
mathematical  subject,  and  commercial  English 
might  be  taken  in  common.  He  did  nob  think 
the  non-introduction  of  science  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  was  the  reason  for  its  elimination  in  the 
others,  and  he  did  nob  see  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing it  into  that  grade  unless  found  advisable,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  would  not  exclude  it.  He 
would  also  make  drawing  a subject  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade.  In  the  commercial  course  in  the  Junior 
Grade,  the  subjects  would  be  English,  commercial 
English,  French,  and  commercial  French,  with 
arithmetic.  The  general  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages should  be  the  same  in  both  courses,  but  a 
distinct  separation  would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
commercial  branches  (2853 — 77).  In  the  com- 

mercial course  a language  other  than  English  should 
be  compulsory  (2995 — 3011). 

He  would  retain  the  present  number  of  grades, 
but  would  allow  all  students  between  13  and  18 
years  of  age  to  take  two  years  in  any  grade  they 
would  select.  He  did  not  agree  with  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  that  Intermediate  education  should  con- 
clude at  17  (2830—8),  and  thought  that  the  Senior 
Grade,  as  it  now  is,  was  the  natural  entrance  to 
the  matriculation  of  the  university  (3036 — 41).  He 
would  allow  boys  to  go  in  one  year  over-age,  but 
would  not  allow  results  fees  for  them  on  the  same 
scale  as  those  paid  for  the  other  boys  (3034).  He 
should  not  consider  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  an 
Intel-mediate  school,  as  such,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  an  Intermediate  school,  to  be  obliged  to  pass 
students  in  the  two  higher  grades  (3036 — 7). 

He  did  nob  think  there  had  been  overlapping  of 
Primary  with  Intermediate  education.  The  Pre- 
paratory Grade  was  to  a great  extent  primary,  but 
in  reality  it  was  Intermediate,  and  was  an  essential 
preparation  for  a good  course  (2878 — 9).  It  is 

impossible  to  have  an  Intermediate  school  pure  and 
simple,  because  you  must  begin  below : it  is  an 
intermediate  step.  Intermediate  pupils  should  be 


those  not  under  13  or  exceeding  18,  and  he  would  section 
raise  the  conditional  number  attending  a school  to  Rev  j-N" 
20  or  SO  (2923—5).  Breman.c.. 

Regarding  the  gradation  of  questions  in  the 
examination  papers  for  the  various  grades,  he 
suggests  that  there  should  be  a carefully  selected 
choice  of  examiners,  not  only  competent  by  know- 
ledge to  teach  and  examine  in  the  questions  and 
subjects,  but  who  have  also  a very  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  and  attainments  of  boys 
of  the  age  in  question.  There  should  be  a board  of 
examiners  to  check  the  examination  papers  set  by 
the  actual  examiners,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  continue  the  same  exact  set  of  examiners  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  board  he  suggested  would 
not  themselves  set  the  papers,  but  would  have  a 
veto  upon  questions  they  deemed  improper,  and  on 
the  manner  of  marking.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  have  the  examiners  selected 
from  the  teachers  of  Intermediate  schools  (2839 — 

47).  He  thought  it  would  be  a mistake  to  hav» 
distinct  honour  and  pass  papers,  bub  the  two  sets 
of  questions  should  be  separate,  and  distinctly 
defined,  and  the  pass  questions  should  be  of  such  a 
range  and  nature  as  to  allow  a really  average  student 
a certainty  of  passing.  He  would  make  the  pass 
questions  obligatory  on  the  honour  students,  and 
once  an  honour  student  secured  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  on  honour  questions,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  count  all  the  marks  he  gets  for  the  pass  questions 
as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  takes 
the  pass  questions  and  passes,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  take  any  of  the  honour  questions  he  cared  to 
attempt.  In  that  way  it  would  prevent  the  pass 
course  from  being  looked  down  upon,  though  in  the 
actual  working  it  might  be  difficult  (2880 — 95), 

2916—22,  2929—35,  2982—94,  3029—33,  3085 
— 3102,  3106 — 113).  The  superintendents  at  the 
examinations  should  be  persons  who  had  experience 
in  the  management  of  boys  (2848 — 52). 

He  approves  of  the  present  system  of  publication 
of  the  results,  which  has  a most  beneficial  effect. 

It  helps  the  masters  to  classify  their  pupils,  and 
gives  a stimulus  to  both  masters  and  pupils;  and 
it  helps  to  educate  the  public.  As  to  the  objection 
regarding  the  publication  of  the  failures,  that  could 
be  remedied  by  leaving  out  the  “ F’s  ” after  the 
names  of  those  who  failed.  He  would  also,  if  possible, 
have  the  pass  and  honour  books  brought  out 
together,  but  both  should  be  published  before  the 
end  of  August,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  colleges 
(2961—73,  3042—53). 

Without  new  legislation,  and  without  much 
expense,  the  Board  might  send  officers  to  visit  the 
schools  and  to  hear  the  students  read  aloud  in  the 
different  languages.  From  the  report  of  these 
officers  the  Board  could  gather  authentic  informa- 
tion as  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of 
languages.  If  these  methods  were  found  to  be 
faulty  the  Board  might  then  seek  powers  to  punish 
and  correct  the  defective  methods,  and  to  reward 
good  ones.  The  visits  of  these  officers,  even  though 
their  reports  would  not  affect  the  results  of  the 
written  examinations,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  teaching  of  languages.  As 
it  is,  however,  impossible  to  expect  all  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  in  Ireland  to  have  teachers  who  are 
masters  of  the  spoken  language,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  Board  should  send  expert  linguists — on'c 
might  do  for  the  whole  country  in  one  language — 
round  the  schools  to  give  elocution  lessons  in  tbosa 
languages,  and  to  give  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
pupils,  an  interest  in  the  pronunciation  of  them. 

He  would  make  the  same  suggestion  in  regard  to 
science.  The  inspectors  or  visitors  would  inspect 
the  class-rooms,  study-halls,  and  educational 
machinery  generally,  but  they  should  not  make  the 
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section B.  pupils  translate  or  do  anything  more  than  just 
B«t.  n.  3.  what  cannot  be  tested  by  a written  examination. 

i,  .asp.  jf  the  school  proved  defective  in  this  respect  in  any 
subject,  and  did  not  improve  after  sufficient  warn- 
ing, it  should  not  receive  results  fees  in  that  subject 
(2815—29,  2936—52,  3061— 83a).  He  did  not 

think  that  the  inspectors  should  be  allowed  to  adopt 
their  own  methods : he  would  have  them  bound  by 
general  rules,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  two  inspectors 
should  go  together.  He  objected  to  the  proposals 
that  the  results  fees  should  be  distributed  by  way 
of  capitation  founded  on  inspection,  because  such  a 
system  would  not  bring  about  the  combination  of 
forces  necessary  for  proper  education,  which  includes 
not  merely  educational  machinery,  an  efficient  staff, 
but  work,  system,  and  the  union  and  co-operation 
of  the  taught  and  the  teachers.  The  system  at  pre- 
sent in  action  is  the  best  calculated  to  bring  about 
this  combination,  which  has  resulted  in  the  average 
mass  of  the  boys  of  the  present  day  being  immensely 
better  than  those  taught  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  (2896 — 2915).  He  believed  inspection  as  the 
sole  test,  even  of  a pass,  would  be  a total  failure, 
because  it  might  be  of  the  most  superficial  kind; 
it  might  test  a school,  but  it  might  not  test  the 
individual  boy  in  any  way  whatever  (2926 — 8). 


Any  changes  made  in  the  direction  of  inspection 
should  be  brought  in  tentatively,  both  in  reference 
to  providing  scientific  apparatus  and  in  relation  to 
the  oral  examination  (3061 — 84). 

He  did  not  think  it  would  be  a good  system  to 
award  exhibitions  according  to  merit.  The  present 
system  is  preferable,  as  it  has  for  its  effect  to  induce 
teachers  not  only  to  attend  to  the  good  boys,  but 
to  attend  to  the  boys  all  round,  for  the  reason  that 
the  number  of  exhibitions  depends  on  the  number 
of  boys  passing,  and  that  is  a rale  that  should  be 
kept  to  in  all  the  grade  and  divisions,  otherwise 
a temptation  is  held  out  to  the  teachers  to  attend 
only  to  the  good  boys  (2860).  He  approved  of  the 
present  system  of  giving  the  exhibitions  and  prizes 
to  the  pupils,  because  it  is  money  that  has  already 
produced  its  educational  effect  on  them : the  educa- 
tional result  is  produced  the  moment  the  exhibi- 
tion is  won.  The  money  is  in  sufficiently  good  keep 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  and  if  it  were  paid 
to  the  schools  rather  than  to  the  students,  the  bovs 
would  not  work  so  well.  The  sums  given  are 
enormously  too  large,  and  he  would  not  object,  in 
the  case  of  exhibitions,  to  a provision  which  would 
ensure  education  for  the  student  during  the  next 
year  (3103—4,  3114—29). 


Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  Bukice,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork. 


DeBuikettier  J‘  Describes  the  arrangements  for  science  teaching 
' in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  Cork  (12331 — 6, 
12445).  Science  subjects  were  discouraged  through 
low  marks,  the  difficulty  of  the  questions,  the  weight 
of  the  subjects  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades, 
the  non-inclusion  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  the 
cost  of  apparatus,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  raised  its  standard 
(12445 — 52,  12475).  About  £50  would  equip  the 
schools  with  small  sets  for  the  experimental 
part  of  physical  science,  and  as  much  more 
would  equip  a school  for  the  beaching  of  elementary 
chemistry  (12447).  The  great  majority  of  the  boys 
go  to  business  at  about  16,  and  a course  should  be 
arranged  which  would  fit  them  to  enter  into  business 
at  that  time.  That  course  should  include  physical 
science  and  chemistry  (12447).  There  should  be 
two  courses  (1)  a grammar  school,  and  (2)  modem, 
with  equal  advantages  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and 


if  they  were  made  -wide  enough  they  would  be 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  would  enable  students 
to  select  from  them  a course  of  applied  science,  a 
commercial  course,  or  a Civil  Service  course.  The 
commercial  portion  of  the  programme  failed  because 
it  gave  neither  the  student  nor  the  teacher  the  same 

advantages  as  the  grammar  school  course  (12453 

72,  12485 — 8).  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
Board  adopted  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department-,  or  if  it  were  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  Irish  grant  from  the  Depart 
ment.  Science  subjects  should  be  included  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  (12473—81).  The  Preparatory 
Grade  examination  should  be  a qualifying  one,  but 
exhibitions  should  be  continued  (12483 — 4).  A 

practical  science  examination  would  be  possible, 
which  might  be  used  in  the  awarding  of  prizes 
(12489—501).  * 


Mrs  M.  Byers. 


Mrs.  M.  Byers,  Principal,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 


The  good  effected  by  the  system  far  preponderates 
over  the  evil.  The  examinations  have  revolutionised 
girls’  education  in  Ireland.  The  results  fees 
enabled  head  mistresses  bo  increase  the  school  staff, 
the  school  accommodation,  and  general  efficiency, 
and  to  offer  salaries  that  secured  high-class  teachers’ 
The  pupils  of  Victoria  College  have  obtained  the 
highest  positions  in  the  degree  and  other  examine 
tions  of  the  Royal  University,  have  been  in  the 
foremost  ranks  at  Newnham  and  Girto*,  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow;  many  of  them  are  practising  medi- 
cine and  have  become  heads  of  hospitals;  as  mis- 
sionaries they  have  commended  themselves  to  Church 
authorities ; as  medical  and  lay  teachers  they  have 
gained  the  highest  educational  posts  in  England  and 
abroad ; and  in  all  forms  of  industrial  and  practical 
work  open  to  women,  the  Intermediate  candidates 
always  appear  at  the  top.  Out  of  190  pupils  at 
Victoria  College  within  the  Intermediate  ages,  about 
110  would  be  sent  in  to  the  examinations : last  year 
sixty-one  passed.  More  pupils  would  be  tested  if 
parents  would  send  children  to  school  early  enough. 
The  same  careful  teaching,  however,  is  provided 
for  those  who  are  not  tested  as  for  those  who  are, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  their  parents,  many  of 
them  are  sent  in  for  other  examinations  that  have  no 


age  test.  Under  the  system  there  is  danger  of  over- 
pressure, as  there  would  be  under  any  system  in 
which  there  is  competition  for  money ; in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  lessened  by  the  action  of  the  Board, 
which,  while  affording  girls  the  -same  papers  and 
marks  as  boys,  allows  them  to  compete  only  with 
each  other  for  exliibition-s.  This  arrangement  is, 
of  course,  hard  on  the  boys,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  considering  the  inferiority  of  the  girls’ 
schools,  and  that  it  is  only  recently  girls’  education 
has  got  a chance,  it  is  fair.  In  Victoria  College, 
over-pressure  is  minimised  by  emphasising  the  value 
of  a pass,  and  by  nob  pressing  any  of  the  pupils 
into  examinations,  either  for  a pass  or  exhibition 
(5405—27,  5689 — 704).  There  should  be  a stricter 
supervision  of  the  papers,  which  at  present  encourage 
memory  work  too  much,  such  as  the  learning  of 
long  poems  for  the  English  examination.  Equality 
of  standard  in  the  papers  on  different  subjects 
should  nob  only  be  attended  to,  but  equality  of 
standard  in  the  different  grades  should  be  stringently 
maintained  from  year-  to  year.  There  is  a tendency 
in  these,  as  in  all  written  examinations,  to  forget 
the  attainments  of  young  people.  The  papers  have 
increased  in  difficulty  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  “ pass " candidates  by, 
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perhaps,  one  injudicious  and  unsuitable  paper  has 
sometimes,  made  the  system  distasteful  to  disappointed 
children  and  parents.  Every  paper  should  give  a 
fair  chance  to  pass  students.  To  do  away  with  any 
idea  of  pressure  in  bhe  case  of  “ pass  ” students,  a 
student  should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  English  and  a 
language,  with  any  other  two  subjects,  noit  as  at 
present — subjects  making  a total  of  1,000  marks— 
or  else  the  totals  of  domestic  economy  and  botany 
should  be  raised  to  500  each.  For  example,  a 
student  in  the  Junior  Grade  or  in  the  Middle  Grade 
may  pass  very  creditably  in  English,  French, 
arithmetic,  domestic  economy,  or  botany,  but 
because  the  total  of  arithmetic  and  one  of  the 
subjects  does  nob  amount  to  1,000  marks,  the  girl 
fails.  The  Prepa.ra.tory  Grade  papers  are  entirely 
too  high.  The  difficulty  regarding  bhe  papers  might 
be  met  by  getting  practical  teachers  to  overlook 
the  papers,  or  by  having  a supervising  board.  The 
separation  of  the  pass  and  honour  papers  would  be 
disastrous  to  small  schools : it  would  be  better  to 
divide  the  paper  into  a number  of  pass  and 
honour  questions  (5413,  5561 — 4,  5611 — 22,  5672 — 
82,  5685 — 9).  There  should  be  more  liberty 
regarding  the  programme,  and  the  subjects  should 
be  more  evenly  graded  as  regards  marking, 
to  encourage  the  individualities  of  the  teachers. 
If  there  were  more  touch  between  the  Board  and 
the  teachers  all  over  the  country,  it  would  be  a 
great  boon.  In  the  programme  there  should  be 
room  for  both  physiology  and  domestic  economy 
(5467 — 77,  5491,  5631 — 2).  She  does  nob  think 

modem  or  scientific  course  is  of  any  importance 
in  bhe  case  of  girls.  For  a time  she  tried  a Civil 
Service  class,  and  sent  some  girls  from  it  to'  the  Civil 
Service  examinations,  but  they  were  always  beaten 
by  the  Intermediate  grids.  A separate  course  is  not 
required  for  girls  going  to  business  (5487 — 90, 
5565,  55  95 — 602,  5 633 — 5).  Small  schools  have 

been  of  great  benefit  in  country  districts,  but 
frequently  a rival  school  is  started  in  opposition  to 
one  that  is  doing  efficient  work,  and  destroys  the 
effioiency  of  both.  The  Board  should  have  power 
to  prevent  this  (5528 — 41).  The  sums  given  in 
exhibitions  are  too  large,  and  should  be  smaller, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades,  and  more  distributed 
(5567 — 71).  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be 

raised  a year,  and  the  four  grades  should  come  in 
four  successive  years.  If  the  former  grade  is  kept 


at  the  same  age  as  now,  there  should  be  no  competi-  Section  R. 
tion  in  it  (5623 — 7).  Too  much  importance  is  Mra.  uZTiyei*. 
attached  to  English  composition  in  the  Preparatory 
and  Junior  Grades  (5628 — 30).  There  should  be 

no  objection  to  medals  being  given  in  modem  lan- 
guages (5661 — 3). 

The  present  system  of  public  examination  affords 
a fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  Intermediate  teaching, 
and  has  been  most  successful  as  regards  girls’ 
schools.  "Whatever  its  abuses,  a system  of  inspec- 
tion would  be  subject  to  just  the  same  abuses.  Too 
many  experiments  have  been  tried  on  Ireland,  and 
this  one  should  be  tried  somewhere  else.  The 
results  fees  under  the  present  system  have  been  a 
great  benefit  to  all,  and  in  Victoria  College  have 
been  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  girls  who  have 
not  gone  in  for  the  examination,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  have.  Her  teachers  are  most  conscientious, 
and  repudiate  teaching  for  results,  and  their  mode 
of  teaching  is  not  interfei-ed  with  by  the  system, 
which  is  the  most  suitable  to  Ireland,  so  far  as  she 
knows;  she  cannot  suggest  a better.  Under  in- 
spection teachers  would  know  far  more  regarding  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  peculiarities  of  an  inspector  in 
personal  touch  with  them  than  they  can  possibly 
know  of  the  examiners  now:  and  there  would  still 
be  competition  for  exhibitions  and  prizes,  and  the 
abuses  that  at  present  arise  out  of  it.  Under  pay- 
ment by  capitation,  again,  one  always  runs  the  risk 
of  paying  a school  for  the  inferior  and  not  for  the 
best  work,  and  of  creating  apathy  instead  of  earnest- 
ness. The  present  system  of  examination  is  not 
hostile  to  good  teaching,  and  the  best  pre-Inter- 
mediate*schools  are  the  best  schools  now,  the  teachers 
teaching  in  them  just  as  they  taught  before,  except 
that  they  are  very  anxious  to  get  through  the 
course — probably,  it  gives  them  a push  in  that 
direction.  Music  and  art  are  much  better  taught 
than  they  were  twenty  year's  ago,  but  a girl  who  i» 
not  musical  is  not  driven  to  learn  music  as  she 
used  to  be.  On  one  point  there  might  be  some 
inspection,  that  is,  in  the  pronunciation  of  modem 
languages.  Some  one  should  be  sent  down  to  see 
that  at  least  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  pronuncia- 
tion: she  has  no  objection  to  talcing  away  results 
fees  if  the  teaching  be  found  imperfect  in  that 
respect  (5428—66,  5493—527,  5542—60,  5572—93, 

5603—610,  5664—72,  5683—4). 


Mr.  James  Comerton,  b.a.,  President,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  University  Teachers. 


Bears  testimony  to  the  good  done  by  the  system  in 
calling  into  existence  schools  in  places  where  none 
previously  existed,  and  in  assisting  poor  schools. 
There  has  been  however,  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
very  high  pressure,  the  goal  of  the  students’  efforts 
being  the  gaining  of  large  money  prizes.  Under  the 
system,  Irish  students  have  not  done  so  well  as 
formerly  in  Civil  Service  examinations,  a grammar 
school  course  being  too  much  encouraged,  aud  hand- 
writing being  neglected  (9485 — 6,  9510 — 3,  9650 — 
3,  9668 — 75).  The  courses  should  be  divided  into 
(1)  commercial  or  modem,  and  (2)  professional, 
natural  science  being  compulsory  in  the  former,  and 
the  courses  not  being  inter-competitive  (9486 — 90, 
9562,  9666 — 7).  The  present  method  of  publishing 
tiie  results  should  be  abandoned,  either  the  South 
Kensington  system  or  that  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Locals  being  substituted  (9494 — 509,  9641 — 
4).  There  should  be  a permanent  Board  of  exami- 
ners, to  whom  the  questions,  set  by  a small  number 
of  examiners,  should  be  submitted,  and  there  should 
be  assistant  examiners,  who  might  mark  the  pass 
papers — the  honour  papers,  and  those  close  to  the 
line  being  reserved  for-  the  Senior  examiners.  Inter- 
mediate teachers  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
appointed  examiner's,  but  not  allowed  to  mark  the 
papers  of  their  own  pupils  (9514 — 26).  The  exhibi- 
tions should  be  reduced  in  value,  and  should  be 


devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  amount  at  Mr.  Jam™ 
present  given  to  students  is  too  large  as  compared  Comerton- 1 
with  what  is  given  bo  schools.  The  exhibitions  in 
the  Junior  should  be  reduced  in  number  and  value, 
and  in  bhe  Middle  and  Senior  Grades  they  should 
be  reduced  in  value,  but  increased  in  number.  In 
the  Preparatory  Grade  there  should  be  no  exhibi- 
tions and  no  competition.  All  the  exhibitions 
should  be  for  one  year  only,  and  in  tire  Senior  Grade 
there  might  be,  for  deserving  students,  leaving 
scholarships,  to  enable  them  to  continue  at  a uni- 
versity or  at  a high-class  technical  school  (9528 — 49, 

9662 — 5).  The  teaching  of  science  has  declined, 

owing  to  (a)  the  raising  of  the  standard  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  (6)  the  introduction  of 
the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  (c)  the  raising  of  the 
maximum  marks.  To  remedy  this,  science  should 
bo  compulsory  in  the  Preparatory,  and  on  the 
modem  side  in  all  the  grades.  Science  subjects 
might  be  broken  up  into  three  component  parts,  and 
special  marks  should  be  allowed  for  the  practical 
side  (9550 — 61,  9676 — 9,  9737 — 42).  Subject  to  a 
report  of  an  inspector,  who  would  listen  to  tho 
teaching,  see  the  students  working  in.  the  laboratory, 
and,  if  necessary,  examine  them,  payments  for 
science  might  be  made  on  attendance,  this  practical 
work,  however,  not  counting  in  competition.  In- 
spectors might  also  see  that  modern  languages  were 
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section  e.  taught  properly,  and  results  fees  should  depend  upon  efficiency  of  schools,  and  their  educational  methods 
Mr.  James  the  inspectors’  reports  (9563 — 82,  9621).  The  ex-  the  qualifications  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff’ 
Comerton,  b.a.  animation  papers,  especially  in  mathematical  and  including  the  head  master  (9621 — 6,  9709 — 13,  9719 
science  subjects,  are  too  difficult.  This  should  be  — 21).  The  Board  should  keep  a register  of  quali- 
remedied  by  giving  pass  and  honour  papers,  a fied  teachers,  and  of  teacher  apprentices,  who  would 
student  being  allowed  to  pass  who  obtains  forty  bo  accepted  on  passing  a qualifying  examination 
per  cent,  of  the  pass  portion.  When  the  papers  are  held  by  the  Board  (9627 — 34,  9722 — 31).  The  grant 
sent  in  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  solutions,  to  the  Board  is  inadequate,  and  should  be  increased 
and  they  should  be  revised  by  a permanent  Board  the  Board  taking  steps  to  see  that  the  teachers  are 
of  Examiners  (9583 — 97,  9654 — 61).  Centre  superin-  qualified,  and  that  they  are  properly  paid,  assistant 
tendents  should  be  selected  from  teachers,  and  should  teachers  being  badly  paid  at  present  (9635 — 40 
not  be  allowed  to  accept  hospitality  from  school  9714 — 8).  The  Board  should  be  empowered  to 
managers.  District  superintendents  should  be  make  whatever  changes  they  consider  necessary  in 
appointed  to  visit  centres,  and  see  that  the  exami-  the  working  of  the  system  (9635).  In  classical  and 
nation  papers  are  not  tampered  with  (9598 — 620,  modem  languages  the  number  of  prescribed  books 
9445 — 9,  9680 — 708).  Experienced  and  prudent  should  be  reduced,  so  as  to  give  the  teachers  greater 
men  should  be  appointed  as  inspectors  to  test  the  liberty  in  teaching  (9732 — 6). 


Rev.  Brother  E.  J.  Connolly,  Superior,  Presentation  College,  Mardyke,  Cork. 

Hev.  Brother  Three  experts,  one  in  classics,  one  in  modern  lan-  proper,  and  leading  up  to  university,  professional 

E.  J.  Connolly.  guageSj  anci  one  jn  mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  higher  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  a third 
should  visit  the  schools,  give  the  teachers  the  benefit  consisting  of  commercial  subjects,  and  including 
of  their  experience  in  the  teaching  of  these  branches,  English,  modern  languages,  mathematical  subjects, 
and  see  if  the  schools  were  properly  constructed,  book-keeping,  precis,  and  shorthand  (11768 — 71). 
and  possessed  of  the  necessary  appliances.  These  The  system  of  publishing  the  results  should  be  con- 
visits  might  be  paid  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  tinued  (11771).  In  every  properly  organised  school 
Additional  grants  might  be  given  to  schools  reported  modern  languages  have  been  well  and  successfully 
as  thoroughly  efficient.  The  inspection  should  in-  taught.  Has  known  no  instance  of  the  spelling 
elude  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  results  fees  method  of  teaching  them  (11771).  In  a properly 
should  continue  to  be  paid  on  the  general  written  constituted  Intermediate  school  the  students  should 
examination  (11762,  11775 — 84).  The  present  be  given  a first-class  liberal  education  leading  up  to  a 

grades  should  be  continued,  but  Preparatory  should  profession,  the  Civil  Service  or  a commercial  avoca- 
be  limited  to  one  examination  under  14,  Junior  to  tion  (11771).  The  examination  papers  might  con- 
one  under  15,  Middle  to  one  under  16,  and  Senior  to  tain,  of  twelve  questions,  eight  within  reach  of  any 
one  under  17  (11768).  The  courses  should  be  two,  ordinary  boy,  but  not  marked  out  from  the  four 
classed  under  the  heading  of  secondary  education  honour  questions  (11772). 


W.  G.  Conolly,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Head  Master,  The  Grammar  School,  Bangor,  Co.  Down. 

W G Conolly  The  Aot  has  failed  to  promote  intellectual  train-  awarding  of  prizes  and  exhibitions,  but  the  results 

m.a.,  i.l.d.  ' ing,  moral  training,  and  physical  training.  Memory  should  not  be  published.  The  age  limits  for  com- 
has  been  developed,  but  not  the  reasoning  faculties,  petition  should  be,  Junior,  under  15,  Middle,  under 
and  the  system  gives  great  encouragement  to  grind-  16,  and  Senior,  under  17.  There  should  be  no 
ing  and  cramming.  The  feverish  anxiety  of  pupils,  competition  in  the  Preparatory  Grade.  If  the  pass 
parents,  and  teachers,  with  regard  to  exhibitions  examination  be  retained,  there  should  be  no  age 
and  prizes  has  a very  demoralising  influence  as  limit,  or  a two  year’s’  extension.  There  should  be 
regards  pupal-grabbing,  and  the  bartering  of  children  three  grades  corresponding  to  Preparatory',  Junior, 
to  those  who  will  take  them  at  the  lowest  terms.  and  Middle.  In  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
The  funds  have  not  benefited  education  generally  there  should  be  no  prescribed  courses,  or  else  very 
(though  they  have  improved  the  financial  position  wide  courses.  If  the  Middle  Grade  became  the 
of  the  teachers),  the  bulk  of  the  grant  going  to  Senior,  and  were  so  arranged  that  the  universities 
large  schools,  which  should  be  self-supporting.  Small  would  recognise  the  pass  in  it  as  a substitute  for 
schools  would  be  better  without  the  system  at  all,  matriculation,  more  boys  would  be  encouraged  to 
and  could  be  better  organised.  As  to  languages,  compete  (12798 — 822,  12843 — 9).  Science  has  been 
all  the  anomalies  and  technicalities  must  be  com-  neglected  owing  to  low  marks,  and  should  be  more 
matted  to  memory  before  a pupil  can  pass  even  in  encouraged.  It  should  be  taught  and  examined  in 
the  Preparatory'  Grade.  Under  Hie  system  back-  practically  (12823 — 33).  The  sums  payable  to 
ward  pupils  are  neglected,  as  are  such  subjects  as  teachers  should  depend  only  on  inspection  extend- 
reading,  writing,  and  elocution  (12777 — 98,  12824  ing  to  sanitary  arrangements,  general  organisation. 
— 8,  12876 — 81).  Commercial  education  should  bo  and  general  tone  of  the  school,  and  to  methods  of 
encouraged.  In  large  schools  with  large  incomes  teaching,  the  inspector  seeing  the  classes  taught 
there  might  be  distinct  courses,  but  in  small  schools  and  hearing  them  answer  questions.  Viva  voce  ex- 
a separate  commercial  course  would  be  a failure,  amination  should  be  restricted  to  modern  languages, 
Increased  marks  should,  however,  be  given  to  com-  natural  science  subjects,  and  English  elocution 
meroial  subjects,  that  is,  to  mathematics,  shorthand,  (12834 — 40).  Thtre  should  be  capitation  grant?, 
and  book-keeping.  Precis  should  be  a separate  sub-  varying  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
jeet.  The  commercial  parts  of  French,  Gorman,  &c.,  (12834 — 40,  12850 — 61,  12866 — 71).  The  exami- 

should  be  discontinued  as  separate  uarts,  but  the  nation  should  be  more  upon  the  programme  of  th" 
languages  should  have  increased  marks,  and  be  school  than  at  present  (12841 — 2).  The  amount  re- 
properly  taught  by  dictation,  reading,  recitation,  and  quired  is  too  much  for  the  average  student  (12849 
correspondence.  A small  school  could  have  classical  — 52).  The  Board  should  have  power  to  assist 
and  commercial  sides  as  at  present,  and  practically  small  schools  in  localities  where  there  is  hut  one 
two  courses  (12796,  12864 — 5).  The  examinations,  school  (12862 — 3). 
if  retained  at  all,  should  be  retained  only  for  the 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Crook,  m.a.,  First  Classical  Master,  Wesley  College,  Dublin. 


Section  E. 


Would  disapprove  of  viva  voce  examination  either 
at  the  general  examination  or  by  inspection  in  the 
schools,  but  would  approve  of  encouragement  being 
given  to  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  of 
results  fees  being  given  for  it,  the  system,  however, 
being  introduced  gradually.  Practical  knowledge  can 
be  ascertained  to  a very  great  extent  without  an 
elaborate  system  of  inspection.  If  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  the  expense  of  equipping  scientific  labora- 
tories were  met,  would  be  in  favour  of  a practical 
examination  in  the  schools.  Would  recommend  an 
inspection  similar  to  that  carried  out  under  the 
Educational  Endowments  Act,  written  questions 
being  sent  down  to  the  schools,'  and  the  answers 
being  afterwards  verified  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners in  casual  visits  (10725 — 56,  10760 — 5, 
10774,  10780—803,  10818—26,  10835—6.  The  exist- 
ing system  is  not  responsible  for  “ cramming,”  but 
rather  the  teachers  who  abuse  it  (10757 — 9,  10796). 
Specialisation  should  not  be  allowed  under  the  sys- 


tem (10766 — 8).  The  examination  papers  should  crookin' 
contain  pass  and  honour  questions  distinguished 
from  one  another  (10769 — 71).  The  results  fees 
should  be  continued  as  at  present,  but  information 
should  be  given  to  the  Board  as  to  how  they  are 
used  (10772 — 9,  10834).  Does  not  quite  approve  of 
the  Science  and  Art  inspection  being  accepted  by  the 
Board  (10804 — 13).  The  present  examination  in 
shorthand  is  substantially  satisfactory,  but  the  sub- 
ject should  have  higher  marks  (10827 — 33). 
Approves,  on  the  whole,  of  the  course  prescribed  in 
classics  (10837 — 46).  Is  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  but  not  of  including  science  in 
it.  This  grade  should  have  two  examinations,  the 
first  being  an  entrance  qualifying  examination,  no 
exhibitions  being  given,  and  only  about  half  fees,  and 
the  second  examination  being,  as  well  as  the  entrance 
examination,  easier  than  the  present  examination. 

The  system  on  the  whole  has  his  unqualified 
approval  (10846 — 51). 


Rev.  James  Daly,  Principal,  Diocesan  College,  Ballaghadereen. 


In  many  successful  schools  the  French  lesson  is 
spelled  throughout,  hardly  an  attempt  being  made 
at  pronunciation.  In  some  places  Irish  is  similarly 
taught  (12603 — 17).  Has  had  experience  of  tout- 
ing for  clever  boys  (12618 — 20,  12720 — 3).  Attri- 
butes the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  early  to  Intermediate  schools  to  the  high 
pressure  and  relentless  competition  (12622,  12635 — 
40,  12657 — 66).  In  order  to  help  Intermediate 
education  in  remote  districts,  the  definition  of  an  In- 
termediate school  should  be  altered  to : “a  school, 
not  a National  or  equivalent  school,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  pupils  are  efficiently  taught  in 
classics,  mathematics,  and  physical  science.”  If  a 
number  be  given,  ten  would  be  convenient,  but 
there  should  be  no  pupils  learning  only  primary 
subjects  (12621—8,  12672—85,  12743—51).  The 
written  examination  should  be  continued,  but  in- 
spection should  be  introduced,  as  it  is  essential  to 
have  viva  voce  examination  in  modem  languages, 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  Such  inspection 
should  be  confined  to  the  class-rooms,  and  the  work 
done  there,  and  should  include  the  methods  of 
teaching,  the  inspector  seeing  the  pupils  actually 
taught  (12629—30,  12667—71,  12646—8).  The 
memories  of  the  students  are  unduly  trained  at  the 
expense  of  the  judicial  faculties,  and  therefore,  in 
the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  logic  should 
be  included;  in  the  Junior  Grade  the  quantity  of 
English,  especially  poetry,  should  be  reduced,  and 
Irish  history  should  be  transferred  from  English  to 


Celtic,  which  is  worth  preserving.  Science  teacliing  Bey.  James 
should  be  encouraged  by  grants  or  loans  for  appara-  a y' 
tus  in  poor  districts,  and  by  higher  marks,  and 
should  be  more  of  an  experimental  nature  (12630 — 

2,  12646 — 9,  12736 — 44).  To  discourage  touting 

for  clever  students  a portion,  of  the  fees  earned  in 
higher  grades  should  go  .to  the  school  in  which  the 
elementary  instruction  was  given  (.12632,  12755 — 

6),  and  local  exhibitions  might  be  given  for  clever 
boys,  conditional  on  their  studying  in  the  locality 
(12756 — 73).  The  Board  should  give  encourage- 

ment -to  secondary  education  by  localities  (12632), 
and  should  have  power  to  assist  straggling  schools 
m districts  where  they  are  needed  (12650 — 6,  12727 
— 35).  In  rural  districts,  an  over-age  limit  of  two 
years  is  essential,  within  which  results  fees  should 
be  paid  as  for  students  within  the  age  limits  (12633 
— 45,  12704 — 11.  The  Board  should  have  a freer 
hand  in  calculating  results  fees,  and  should  be  enabled 
to  take  into  consideration  the  efficiency  of  the  teacli- 
ing  (12686 — 95).  The  Board  should  have  power 

to  co-operate  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  to  provide  the  local  half  necessary  for  obtainin'* 
the  Department’s  grants  for  scientific  equipment 
(12696  — 703).  The  science  course  should  be  more 
nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  The  revised  rules  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  have  injured  science  teaching  in 
Ireland  (12752—4).  The  publication  of  the  lists 
in  the  present  form  leads  to  pernicious  results 


Rev.  William  Delany,  s.j.,  ll.d., 

Very  decided  advantages  have  resulted  from  the 
system.  It  has  given  a great  stimulus  to  study  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  to  careful,  methodical 
teaching  in  the  schools,  and  it  has  made  the  intel- 
lectual rather  than  the  athletic  boys  the  leaders  of 
opinion.  It  has  aroused  greater  interest  in  educa- 
tion amongst  parents,  who  now  leave  their  children 
at  school  for  a longer  time  than  before.  The  syste- 
matic preparation  for  examinations,  whilst  it  has 
many  serious  drawbacks,  has  tended  to  develop  in 
students  the  gift  of  memory  and  the  power  of  accu- 
rate expression  and  ready  reproduction  of  things 
taught  to  them.  The  results  fees  have  enabled 
many  schools  to  increase  their  staffs  of  teachers,  to 
give  better  salaries  to  them,  and  to  provide  better 
teaching  appliances;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
system  has  increased  their  expenses.  Finally,  it  has 
been  singularly  successful,  as  being  entirely  im- 


President,  University  College,  Dublin. 

partial  (928-42).  On  the  other  hand,  tile  system  IfiSS? 

lias  great  disadvantages.  It  tends  to  induce  LLD- 

teachers  to  substitute  instruction  for  education,  and 

it  ignores  physical  training  and  all  that  make’s  for 

the  formation  of  character.  It  also  holds  out  strong 

inducements  to  students  to  select  subjects  of  stud\x 

not  for  their  educational  value  nor  for  the  usefulness 

of  the  knowledge  so  obtained,  but  for  the  reason 

that  they  aa-e  “paying”  subjects  in  which  marks 

may  bo  more,  easily  gained  (943). 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  things  about  the 
scheme  as  it  stands  is  the  definition  of  a “school.” 
secondary  and  “ Intermediate  ” have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  if  they  were  synonymous  terms,  but 
they  are  not.  Intermediate  education,  as  meant  hv 
the  authors  of  the  Act,  covers  the  whole  ground 
between  the  primary  school  and  the  university. 

Secondary  education  may  do  so,  but  it  may  also 
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stop  short  of  such  a course.  An  education  taking 
fairly  educated  boys  at  12  from  the  primary  schools 
and  carrying  them  up  to  16,  and  leaving  them  there, 
he  should  look  upon  as  a fair  course  of  secondary 
education,  though  not  complete.  Intermediate  edu- 
cation goes  higher,  and  brings  boys  of  17  and  18  to 
the  threshold  of  tho  university;  and  there  is  no 
accurate  definition  of  an  “ Intermediate  School  ” 
which  does  not  take  that  factor  into  consideration. 
A secondary  school,  again,  is  not  one  which  has  a 
year  added  on  to  a primary  school;  it  must  have  a 
course  recognised  as  a secondary  course.  He  did 
not  mean,  however,  that  Parliament  meant  the 
system  to  deal  only  with  students  preparing  for  the 
university ; he  meant  that  the  education  given 
should  be  equivalent  to  that  which  would  bring  a 
boy  to  the  door  of  the  university.  The  present  defi- 
nition of  a school  places  on  the  same  basis  of  educa- 
tional value  of  the  school  of  a crammer  with  ten  Pre- 
paratory boys,  and  a large  public  school  of  two  or 
three  hundred  boys,  with  all  its  advantages.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  boys  pro- 
ceed no  further  than  these  grades,  and  therefore  get 
neither  a secondary  nor  an  intermediate  education. 
One  of  the  first  things  required,  then,  is  a proper  de- 
finition of  a school  under  the  Act,  and  three  condi- 
tions should  be  considered — the  programme,  the 
number  of  students,  and  the  actual  work  done.  The 
schools  should  also  be  classified.  Class  A would  be 
a school  which  brought  the  pupil  from  the  primary 
to  the  university;  Class  B,  one  that  provided  a 
secondary  education  that  came  up  half-way,  say,  to 
the  Middle  Grade.  The  number  of  passes  in  a 
school  should  not  be  less  than  12,  a Senior  Grade 
boy  counting  three  and  a Middle  Grade  boy  two 
(948,  962—3,  985—95,  1021—2,  1214— 18a).  His 
definition  of  an  Intermediate  School  would  sweep 
away  a large  number  of  small  schools  from  the  posi- 
tion of  full  Intermediate  Schools.  He  would  not 
apply  his  definition  too  strictly  in  the  case  of  small 
schools  that  were  doing  good  and  real  Intermediate 
work,  but  the  encouragement  of  these  small  schools 
is  not  desirable,  and  would,  indeed,  result  in  shutting 
up  the  large  schools  (1173 — 9). 

A grave  defect  in  the  present  system  of  universal 
competition  is  that  it  tends  to  stimulate  boys  and 
girls  at  a critical  period  of  their  growth  to  serious 
overwork,  and  induces  teachers  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  the  clever  pupils.  It  also  forces  on  all  the 
youth  of  the  country  one  and  the  same  limited  field 
of  study,  and  on  all  the  schools  practically  the  same 
programme.  In  his  ideal  system  the  only  national 
competitions  he  would  have  would  be  in  the  Junior 
Grade,  and  a competition  at  the  end  of  the  course 
for  scholarships  enabling  students  to  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  Intermediate  course;  but  in  all 
cases  there  should  be  some  competition.  Failing  his 
ideal  system,  he  would  have  competition  in  at  least 
two  Grades.  He  would  not  exclude  outsiders  from 
the  competitions,  but  would  exclude  a boy  who  had 
failed  at  the  pass  examination  at  school  (948 — 9, 
982—3,  1008—1020). 


His  ideal  system  would  be  one  of  inspection  com- 
bined with  examination  in  the  schools.  The  system 
should  be  conducted  by  a strongly-constituted  Central 
Board  with  skilled  experts — inspectors  and  exami- 
ners; and  each  school  should  submit  to  that  Board 
its  programme  of  studies,  and  if  it  desired  to  have 
results  fees,  it  would  send  up  its  complete  lists  of 
students,  classified,  giving  their  age  and  the  subjects 
l hey  were  taught.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Board 
should  have  liberty  at  any  time  to  come  down  and 
inspect  the  system  of  education  in  the  schools,  to 
examine  classes  as  a National  Board  Inspector 
would,  in  presence  of  the  master,  who,  if  he  felt 
aggrieved,  would  have  a right  of  appeal  to  the 
Central  Board,  which  would  then  send  down  one  or 
two  head  inspectors  to  report.  Such  inspection 
would  test  the  method  of  teaching  modem  lan- 
guages— if  they  were  taught  viva  voce ; it  would  test 


the  method  of  teaching  scientific  subjects,  if  they 
were  taught  practically;  it  would  report  on  the 
laboratories — a report  on  all  the  subjects  that  re- 
quired individual  action  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
Along  with  this  report  there  should  be  a pass, 
examination  by  papers — papers  sent  down  to  the. 
school.  The  written  papers  would  be  examined  by 
the  central  examiners  in  Dublin,  on  whose  report,, 
modified  by  that  of  the  inspectors,  the  results  fees, 
on  a sliding  scale  on  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the 
classes — to  induce  attention  to  dull  boys — would  be 
paid.  This  system  would  leave  each  school  an 
opportunity  to  develop  its  own  line,  whetlur 
classical,  mathematical,  or  scientific.  The  paper 
for  the  pass  examination  would  be  given,  as  now, 
on  the  same  day  all  over  Ireland.  If  the  system  of 
inspection  could  not  be  introduced  on  this  large 
scale  at  first,  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  it. 
tentatively  on  a small  scale  (998 — 1007,  1107 — 
113,  1131—6,  1296—9).  There  should  be  three 
courses — a grammar  school,  a mathematical,  and  a 
modern  course,  the  advantages  of  each,  both  to 
student  and  teacher,  being  uniform.  He  would  no:, 
give  those  who  went  in  for  prizes  or  exhibitions  the 
present  wide  choice  of  subjects  in  which  to  be 
examined.  He  would  give  exhibitions  in  the 
classical  course,  the  mathematical  course,  and  the 
modern  course,  with  one  or  two  optional  subjects. 
The  percentage  of  exhibitions  at  present  awarded  is 
entirely  too  small  in  the  Senior  Grade,  but  much  too 
large,  in  quantity  and  value,  in  the  Junior  and  Pre- 
paratory Grades;  indeed,  there  should  be  none  in 
the  latter.  Provision  should  be  made  by  which  the 
entire  amount  of  the  exhibitions  would  be  applied 
in  education.  If  that  were  done,  he  would  stall  give 
an  exhibition  of  £20  to  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  £10  being  the  figure  after  that.  He 
would  give  a much  larger  number  of  prizes  and  ex- 
hibitions in  the  Middle  Grade — to  fully  one-third 
and  more  of  the  pupils  if  they  earned  the  reward, 
and  an  even  larger  proportion  in  the  case  of  the 
Senior  Grade.  If  the  present  competitive  system  is 
retained,  he  would  give  exhibitions  for  one  year  only 
(957—77,  1023—58,  1208—9). 

He  strongly  objected  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  examination  in  religious  instruction.  Such 
examinations  had  been  provided  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  without  difficulty, 
and  might  similarly  be  provided  by  the  Intermediate 
Board,  on  the  lines  of  the  plan  relating  to  Ethics  in 
the  Royal  University,  which  has  worked  without 
any  hitch  (953,  1198—1207,  1210—11). 

From  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  study  of 
Celtic  is  very  valuable.  It  should  begin  with  the 
National  Schools  and  go  right  through  the  Inter- 
mediate and  the  University.  Bi-lingualism  tends  to 
a higher  intellectual  condition,  and  exercises  the 
faculties  of  reflection,  observation,  and  analysis,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Kerry,  which  is  intellectually  in  the 
forefront  in  Ireland.  He  would  make  it  optional  to 
take  the  subject  in  any  course,  with  German,  or 
French,  or  any  other  modern  language.  Under  the 
present  system  Irish  is  not  unduly  favoured,  though 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  statement  that  oc- 
casionally the  marks  given  are  disproportionate  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  paper,  and  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring the  quantity  of  work  required,  but  the 
remedy  for  that  would  be  not  to  reduce  the  marks, 
but  to  make  the  papers  more  difficult  (1094 — 1101, 
1158—65,  1192—7,  1245—61). 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  education  in  Ireland 
has  been  deficient  is  the  want  of  trained  teachers, 
and  especially  among  the  Catholic  body,  who  have 
not  Trinity  College  Fellowships,  &c.,  to  encourage 
them  on.  In  the  case  of  Mathematics,  this  was 
especially  notable.  He  therefore  suggested  that 
instead  of  the  £50  given  in  a lump  sum  of  monev 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Board  to  establish  a sufficient  number  of  scholar- 
ships tenable  <at  such  institutions  as  they  might- 
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think  suitable,  where  those  clever  boys  could  receive 
a university  education,  and  so  go  on  to  the  teaching 
profession  (951). 

He  would  have  the  grades  as  at  present,  if  pass 
be  substituted  for  competition  in  the  Preparatory, 
and  in  that  case  would  allow  students  of  12  to  be 
examined  in  the  latter  grade  (978 — 81).  He  would 
not  allow  a student  to  compete  under  14,  and  would 
give  two  years’  extension  tq  over-age  students, 
whom  he  would  not  allow  to  compete  at  all  (978 — 
81,  1059 — 67).  Regarding  specialisation  in  the 

various  grades,  and  talcing  the  classical  course  as  an 
example,  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  he  would  leave 
it  as  at  present.  In  the  Junior  Grade  he  would  re- 
quire more  matter  than  now  for  honours.  He  dis- 
agreed with  Professor  Mahaffy  that  there  should 
be  a very  small  amount  prescribed,  and  that 
the  examination  should  be  mainly  cm  “ unseen  ” 
passages — this  would  make  the  standard  a uni- 
versity one.  The  student  should  'be  allowed 
wider  reading,  and  should  not  be  examined 
minutely.  He  would  have  a still  larger  course  in 
the  Middle  Grade,  and  a still  larger  one  again  in  the 
Senior,  and  in  all  examinations  he  would  attach 
special  importance  to  translation  from  and  into  the 
language  (1068 — 81,  1120 — 30).  He  would  like  to 
see  the  passing  of  the  Senior  Grade  made  equivalent 
to  matriculation  in  the  Royal  University,  and  certifi- 
cates granted  for  it,  that  might  be  recognised  every- 
where (1213— 13a). 

It  would  be  desirable  if  power  were  given  to  the 
Board,  to  make  a grant  to  Intermediate  Schools  of 
sums  to  procure  laboratories  for  scientific  teaching, 
provided  the  schools  were  truly  scientific  schools,  and 
avowed  themselves  as  such.  If  an  understanding 
could  be  come  to  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  it  would  save  money  and  trouble,  but  to 
have  the  same  examination  paid  for  from  two 
sources,  would  be  open  to  objection.  ' The  Inter- 
mediate system  has  nob  killed  science  educationally, 


but  it  has  killed  the  science  you  can  test,  and  to  a 
large  extent  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Grade  (1082 — 3,  1157,  1223 — 44). 

There  should  be  a permanent  Board  of  superin- 
tendents in  Dublin  to  control  the  framing  of  the 
examination  papers.  They  should  be  practical,  ex- 
perienced men,  men  of  considerable  experience  and 
highly-salaried,  so  that  you  could  have  the  pick  of 
the  country.  These  men  would  be  chairmen  of  the 
different  Boards  of  Examiners,  and  they  should  see 
that  the  papers  were  suitable.  If  the  present  system 
is  continued,  there  should  be  separate  papers  for 
honours  and  pass  students,  and  also  separate  courses, 
the  pupil  making  his  selection  beforehand  (1084 — 
92,  1114—9,  1263—72). 

He  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  viva  voce 
examination.  Smartness  often  enabled  a boy  with 
little  knowledge  to  get  through  the  viva  voce 
examination,  where  a boy  who  knew  ten  times  more, 
got  embarrassed  and  could  not  reply,  and  became 
nervous  and  could  not  do  justice  to  himself.  He 
knew  that  that  happened  every  day  (1009).  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a great  advantage  in  training 
boys  to  be  ready  and  quick  (1137 — 9). 

There  should  be  such  dealing  with  the  pro- 
grammes as  would  keep  boys  from  taking  up  non- 
educational  subjects.  Pupils  from  good  primary 
schools,  tempted  by  the  Intermediate  prizes,  go  in 
for  a year  or  two  years’  Latin  or  French,  which  they 
cannot  learn'  in  the  time.  That  year  or  two  should 
be  given  to  developing  what  they  had.  received  pre- 
viously, say,  in  Mathematics,  or  Botany,  or  Chem- 
istry. The  system  in  which  boys  take  up  Latin  or 
French  for  a year  and  then  abandon  it,  and  yet  re- 
ceive a large  number  of  exhibitions,  &c.,  is  not 
merely  a waste  of  money,  but  actually  injurious  to 
education  (948). 

The  foregoing  evidence  represents  not  merely 
witness’s  own  views,  but  also  those  of  the  staff  of 
University  College  (1300 — 1305). 


Rev.  William 
Delany,  S..T., 


Rev.  M.  Devitt,  S.J.,  Rector,  Clongowes  Wood  College. 


The  Intermediate  system  has  done  great  good  in 
•stimulating  schools  and  in  making  the  students 
work.  It  has,  in  the  schools  of  which  he  has  know- 
ledge, increased  the  study  of  mathematics  and  that 
of  exact  classical  teaching,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Greek  (5717 — 27);  and,  judging  by  the  reports  of 
the  examiners  from  1882  to  last  year-,  instead  of 
killing  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  as  has  been 
said,  it  lias  done  very  good  work  in  killing  sham 
natural  philosophy.  These  reports  show  that 
natural  philosophy  has  been  very  efficiently  taught, 
except,  perhaps,  in  schools  which,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  no  apparatus  or  material  for 
giving  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  (5764 — 
79,  5989 — 3).  The  test  applied  by  the  system  has 
proved  to  be  a correct  one  by  the  after-career  of  the 
boys  (5954 — 5).  As  long  as  the  Government 

appointments  of  the  Empire  are  open  to  be  com- 
peted for,  training  in  competition  work  is  most 
beneficial  to  Irish  boys : and  most  of  the  higher 
positions  now  in  all  departments  of  life  can  only 
be  attained  by  competition.  If  competition  is  given 
up,  the  result  must  be  that  boys  who  want  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  must  leave  the  schools  and  be 
handed  over  to  the  professional  grinder  (5758).  The 
Intel-mediate  competition  has  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  managers  cf  schools  and  to  the 
parents  of  the  boys.  The  general  reports  sent  in 
from  the  school  cannot  be  Iso  satisfaicttory  to  a 
parent  as  a report  tested  by  a public  body  and  by 
an  external  body  (5759).  The  written  examine 
tion3  substantially  test  the  pupils  in  everything 
except  modern  languages,  and  afford  a sufficient 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  limited  grant  the 
Board  have  to  dispose  of,  and  there  is  no  unfairness 
in  paying  on  the  number  of  boys  who  pass,  rather 


than  on  the  whole  number.  . He  objects  to  inspec-  Rev.  ji.  Devitt, 

tion,  except  in  the  case  of  modem  languages,  where  S’J- 

it  might,  as  has  been  suggested,  be  made  a condition 

precedent  to  admitting  a school  to  the  competition 

for  results  fees  or  exhibitions.  The  inspector  could 

hear  the  students,  and  the  teacher  also,  pronounce 

the  language,  and  so  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not 

there  was  efficient  teaching.  This  might  also  be 

done  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  in  mathematics. 

He  objects  in  toto  to  the  inspection  of  school  build- 
ings which  have  been  erected  out  of  private  means, 
and  with  which  the  State  lias  nothing  to  do.  He 
also  objects  to  inspection  of  the  time  table,  etc. 

These  tilings  should  be  left  bo  the  parents  of  the 
boys  and  the  masters  of  the  schools.  If  inspection 
is  adopted,  it  will  be  useless  unless  it  is  a thorough 
inspection,  by  experts ; and  a large  number  of  these 
would  be  required,  which  would  mean  that  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  would  have  to  be  spent. 

Inspection,  again,  would  penalise  the  good  schools, 
and  hamper  the  individual  liberty  of  the  masters. 

Supposing,  as  had  been  suggested,  the  inspectors 
were  brought  from  England,  they  would  probably 
have  a serious  abjection  or  prejudice  against  the 
system  of  discipline  at  Clongowes.  The  object  of 
those  who  advocate  inspection  is  to  let  in  a larger 
number  of  schools  that  are  not  now  able  to  pass  a 
large  number  of  boys  by  examination.  A boy 
cannot  pass  a competition  examination,  and  do  un- 
foreseen problems  in  mathematics,  and  translate  un- 
seen passages  in  classics,  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
ground  and  his  faculties  well  developed.  No  system 
of  cram  can  do  that.  If  he  had  a free  hand,  he 
would  not  prefer  any  system  to  the  present  one 
(5760—3,  5780—5803,  5882—5907,  5915—22, 

5931 — 53,  5997 — 6030).  The  headmasters  of  the 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Section  E.  schools  of  the  Order  at  Limerick,  Galway,  and  rest  should  be  able  to  do  the  pass  questions  (5813 
Eev. jLDevitt,  Dublin  are,  like  himself,  opposed  to  any  funda-  — 25).  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  abolished 
8J-  ’ mental  change  (5953).  Regarding  the  examina-  or-  radically  modified,  as  it  has  diverted  to  primary 

tion  in  languages,  it  is  impossible  to  train  a boy  to  education  a large  share  of  the  funds  provided  by 

face  an  unforeseen  passage  unless  he  has  been  Parliament  for  Intermediate  education.  The 

taught  a great  deal  outside  the  author  he  is  study-  average  boy  will  not  remain  at  primary  education 
ing.  The  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  the  beyond  fourteen.  Intermediate  education  should 
methods  he  adapts  are  not  substantially  interfered  begin  at  that  age : if  that  limit  is  struck  you  have 
with  by  the  Board's  programme,  but  it  does  inter-  got  at  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland,  and  every- 
fere  to  a certain  extent  (5728 — 53).  Celtic  should  body  under  that  age  should  be  excluded  for  the 
be  continued  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  examination : reason  given,  and  also  for  medical  reasons.  The 

from  the  historical  or  archaeological  point  of  view  middle  Grade  is  at  present  too  difficult  for  a pass 
a new  interest  in  it  has  arisen,  and  that  is  an  addi-  boy,  and  the  graduation  might  be  a little  more  even 
tiona!  reason  why  it  should  be  taught  (quotes  letter  than  it  is  (5826 — 81,  5923 — 4,  5975 — 88).  He 

from  Lord  Mayo  in  this  sense)  (5711 — 13).  The  agrees  that  there  has  sometimes  been  too  much 

system  of  having  the  same  examination  papers  for  strain  on  the  memory,  but  the  examination  papers 
pass  and  honour  boys  has  worked  most  unfairly  and  have  been  improved  recently  in  that  respect  (5909 
injuriously.  If  they  are  kept  in  the  same  paper,  the  — 12).  The  present  system  of  exhibitions  works 
pass  questions  should  be  put  first,  and  so  marked,  fairly  well,  but  in  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades 
Among  these  questions  hewould  give  some  alternative  the  value  of  them  might  be  reduced,  and  the  num- 
ones : out  of  twelve,  say,  the  student  would  only  ber  increased  (5961 — 2,  5969,  5994 — 6).  He  has 
be  required  to  answer  eight;  and  there  should  be  an  great  doubts  whether  a commercial  course  would  be 
instruction  to  the  examiners  to  examine  no  honour  a success ; but  if  it  is  adopted,  it  should  be  confined 
questions  until  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  to  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade  (5963 — 6).  The 
the  student  had  qualified  on  the  pass  questions,  present  system  of  publishing  the  results  is  attended 
Some  kind  of  board  might  be  created  to  revise  the  with  certain  inconveniences.  A tendency  to  puffing 
examination,  papers,  hut  it  should  not  be  per-  arises  from  it.  It  is,  however,  a fair  and 
manent:  some  of  the  best  examiner's  might  be  impartial  thing,  and  if  some  people  abuse  it,  it  is 

retained,  and  asked  to  act  as  chairmen,  of  the  not  the  fault  of  the  Board.  The  names  of  the 
different  boards  of  examiners.  If  proper  papers  pupils  who  fail  need  not  be  given,  but  otherwise 
were  set,  a much  larger  percentage  ought  to  pass : the  present  system  serves  very  well  (5956 — 60,  6032 

the  dull  boys  are  only  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  — 8). 


Mr.  R.  Dods,  b.a.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

Mr.  B.  Dods,  The  objections  made  to  the  Intermediate  are  grammar  school  and  modern,  the  division  running 
reducible  to  four  categories:  First,  over-pressure,  through  the  entire  course.  He  is  strongly  opposed 
and  affecting  students’  health.  Speaking  from  to  specialisation  at  an  eaiiy  stage,  and  to  coni- 
personal  experience,  he  believes  this  objection  is  mercial  specialisation.  Latin,  under  his  plan,  would 
without  foundation,  though  it  may  hold  good  in  the  be  compulsory  on  the  classical  side,  and  Greek  and 
case  of  a number  of  pseudo-intermediate  schools  Latin  would  be  the  principal  languages  on  that  side, 
fostered  by  the  lavish  bestowal  of  Preparatory  while  Greek  would  be  excluded  from  the  other  side 
exhibitions.  Second,  as  affecting  particular  subjects  (4931,  4992 — 5).  A student  who  cared  to  do 
of  study,  i.e.,  modern  languages  and  science.  This  so  could  take  up  a scientific  subject  on  either  side, 
objection  is  well-founded,  but  even  here  there  is  The  modern  course  he  suggests  is  nothing  of  the 
compensation,  for  if  the  number  of  students  learn-  nature  of  the  commercial  course  advocated  by  other 
ing  French  on  rational  principles  has  diminished — witnesses : quite  the  contrary.  He  held  a com- 
a doubtful  proposition — at  least  four  times  as  many  mercial  course  in  abhorrence.  It  is  mere  cram — 
learn  to  understand  it,  and  derive  immense  advan-  the  learning  of  a string  of  names  that  mean  nothing 
tage  from  the  mental  training.  Third,  as  affecting  to  the  pupils.  The  system  of  marking  in  the  same 
the  method  of  teaching  (cram).  This  objection  is  subject  in  the  two  courses  would  be  different.  In 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  teacher  is  not  compelled  the  case  of  Latin,  for  instance,  on  the  classical  side 
to  cram,  and  he  can  obtain  satisfactory  results  it  should  continue  to  get  the  1,200  marks,  but  on  the 
without  cramming.  Fourth,  as  affecting  masters  modem  side  it  should  only  get  700,  the  same  as 
and  schools  (touting  for  clever  boys,  advertisements  French.  His  reason  for  suggesting  a modem  course 
of  successes,  etc.).  This  is  a dangerous  and  rapidly-  was  to  do  away  with  the  tendency — due  to  the 
spreading  canker  (4928 — 30).  So  far  as  his  own  desire  of  getting  exhibitions — to  train  all  boys  in 
experience  goes,  the  present  system  secures  full  Latin,  and  a great  many  in  Greek — to  prepare,  in 
attention  to  both  the  average  and  the  dull  boys  fact,  for  the  university,  and  not  for  the  practical 
(5066 — 8),  and  except  as  regards  the  text-books,  it  work  of  life  (5072 — 86).  He  would  have  separate 
did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  his  methods  of  pass  and  honour  papers,  because  the  examination 
teaching,  and  need  not  in  the  case  of  a competent  results  would  then  be  more  accurate  (5094 — 5,  5001 
and  conscientious  man  (5012 — 18).  Left  to  his  — 10).  He  believed  there  were  a great  many  small 
own  judgment,  he  would  have  chosen  more  appro-  schools  in  Ireland  that  did  not  deserve  the  name 
priate  authors,  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  of  Intermediate,  and  their  discouragement  would 
languages  and  the  subject  matter;  and  in  French  be  an  advantage  to  education,  though  some  educa- 
he  thinks  the  reading  of  prepared  French  should  tion  is  better  than  none  (5036 — 46).  The  value 
not  get  as  high  marks  relatively;  some  of  them  of  the  exhibitions  should  be  reduced  to  £10,  £20, 
should  be  transferred  to  composition.  He  would  and  £30  respectively,  in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and 
also  advocate  not  too  long  courses,  to  which  in  Senior  Grades,  while  the  value  of  composition  prizes 
modem  languages  he  would  not'  give  very  high  should  be  increased  (5087 — 92,  4931).  German 
marks  (5047 — 50).  At  present  it  is  easier  to  get  handwriting  should  be  optional.  Gold  medals  in 
high  marks  in  these  than  in  Latin  and  Greek : the  modem  languages  should  be  abolished.  The  first 
examiners  in  French,  German,  and  he  believes  in  place  in  a modem  language  should  be  rewarded  with 
Celtic,  are  inclined  to  be  rather  lenient  (5076 — 8).  a book-prize  or  a medal  (4931).  It  would  be  a 
He  would  abolish  the  Preparatory  Grade,  but  if  it  great  gain  if  the  Board's  examination  in  experi- 
is  to  be  retained  it  should  be  merely  a pass  grade  mental  and  physical  science  could  be  made  identical 
(4989 — 91) ; and  there  should  be  two  courses,  with  that  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (5069 
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71).  He  would  not  object  to  dictation  as  a pass 

test  in  shorthand;  it  is  the  rational  system,  but 
not  likely  to  produce  such  fair  results  as  the  present 
Intermediate  system.  The  teaching  of  the  subject, 
however,  might  be  tested  by  inspection  (5100 — 
5108,  5123—31). 

Inspection  as  a condition  of  examination — as  pre- 
paratory to  examination — is  desirable.  It  might 
extend  to  school  buildings  and  their  sanitary  condi- 
tion, the  modem  languages,  to  a limited  extent  to 
classics,  to  physical  science  and  chemistry,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  mode  of  teaching.  On  an  un- 
favourable report,  the  Board  should  have  power  to 
reduce  the  results  fees,  or  withhold  them  altogether, 
but  there  should  be  a warning  in  the  first  instance. 
For  limited  inspection  of  this  kind,  three  or  four 
inspectors  would  suffice,  and  this  number  of  level- 
headed, suitable  men,  should  be  easily  found  in 
Ireland.  He  did  not  recognise  any  religious  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter.  Regarding  inspection,  which 
would  be  a complete  substitute  for  examination,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  a sufficient  staff  of 
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competent  inspectors,  or  to  get  inspectors  in  whom  section  e. 
the  public  would  have  confidence.  To  select  fifteen  Mr.R.  Doda, 
or  twenty  of  the  most  distinguished  headmasters  in  b.a. 

Ireland  would  be  a great  calamity  to  Intermediate 
education,  and  a successful  headmaster  would  not 
always  make  a successful  inspector.  If  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  proper  inspectors,  in  whom  the 
public  would  have  confidence,  could  be  overcome, 
it  would  of  course  be  fairer  to  pay  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  in  the  schools,  by  capitation.  «The 
great  majority,  however,  of  the  Intermediate  masters 
are  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  the  present 
system,  and  are  opposed  to  inspection.  If  the 
corrective  inspection  he  suggests  were  adopted,  viva 
voce  examinations  would  not  be  necessary  at  the 
general  examination.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to 
viva  voce  marks  being  given  at  all  for  honours  (4887 
—4927,  4932—88,  5019—22,  5028—35,  5096— 

9).  Opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  graduates 
and  other  qualified  persons  wishing  to  become  Inter- 
mediate teachers  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  (4931). 


C.  E.  FitzGerald,  m.d. 


His  attention  had  been  continually  directed  since 
three  or  four  years  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  to  the  effects  of  its  working  upon  the  health 
of  the  students.  It  results  in  a break-down 
generally,  and  a feeling  of  lassitude  and  weakness, 
especially  amongst  girls,  as  a consequence  of  exces- 
sive nervous  strain  and  over-pressure  in  studies,  the 
evil  being  more  marked  in  students  of  a highly- 
developed  nervous  type  than  in  others.  It  also 
extensively  affects  the  eyesight  of  the  students, 
resulting  in  weakness  of  sight  and  increase  of  short 
sight.  Witness  read  letters  to  support  these  state- 
ments from  Dr.  Little,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
in  Dublin  University;  Sir  Francis  Cruise,  Dr. 
Swanzy,  Surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Hospital;  Sir 
Christopher  Nixon,  Dr.  Finny,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  Dublin  University;  Dr.  Nelson,  one  of  the 
principal  oculists  in  Belfast;  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Dublin ; Dr.  Benson,  one  of  the  oculists  of  Victoria 
Hospital;  J->r.  McKeown,  one  of  the  principal 
oculists  in  Belfast;  Dr.  Sandford,  the  principal 
oculist  in  Cork;  Dr.  Walton  Browne,  a Belfast 
oculist,  and  Dr.  Story,  Senior  Surgeon  at  St. 
Mark’s  Hospital  (6362—81).  The  system  of  com- 
petition is  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  feels  that 
that  is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is 
essentially  vicious,  and  the  abnormal  states  of  the 


general  health  and  of  the  eyesight  of  students  to  c.E.  FitzGerald 
which  he  had  referred,  is  necessarily  incident  to  the  M-D- 
existence  of  such  a system  (6382 — 92).  If  there 
must  be  competition,  it  should  be  confined  to  the 
Senior  Grades,  or  to  the  students  of  the  various 
schools  (6465—6,  6505),  and  the  pass  and  honour 
questions  should  be  separated  (6382 — 92).  The  evils 
referred  to  might  be  greatly  minimised  by  adopting 
a system  of  inspection,  which  would  extend  to  the 
condition  of  the  school  itself,  the  lighting,  the  venti- 
lation, the  seats  and  desks  of  the  students,  and  the 
books  used,  many  of  which  are  printed  in  small 
and  bad  type.  There  should  also  be  inspection  in  a 
sanitary  sense,  and  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
class-rooms  regarding  light,  a matter  to  which  great 
importance  is  attached  in  Germany.  It  would  also 
be  a good  arrangement  if  there  could  be  an  exami- 
nation of  children  as  to  their  eyesight  and  general 
physique  before  they  enter  the  schools.  The  exami- 
nation might  remain  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitions, 
but  there  should  be  no  examination  for  pass 
students,  and  the  teacher’s  remuneration  should 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  his  teaching  as  ascertained 
by  means  of  inspection.  Personally,  however,  he  is 
opposed  to  the  system  of  prizes.  He  would  approve 
of  alternative  courses,  and  would  like  to  see  elemen- 
tary physiology  introduced  as  a subject  (6393 — 517). 


Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  f.r.s., 

The  Intermediate  system  has  in  many  important- 
respects  improved  the  Irish  Intermediate  schools, 
notably  in  energy  and  concentration  of  teaching. 
But  its  working  has  led  to  injurious  effects.  The 
system  of  forcing  all  schools  to  teach  the  same  course 
is  not  good.  Freedom  is  most  desirable,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  at  present  boys  are  sent  to  English 
schools  is  that  there  are  to  be  found  schools  suitable 
to  different  sets  of  boys.  The  Intermediate  schools 
in  Ireland  have  in  a great  many  respects  deteriorated 
in  comparison  with  the  English  schools,  the  latter 
having  gone  ahead  in  their  arrangements,  until  they 
are  out  of  all  proportion  better  than  the  Irish  ones 
(8031—2,  8282—90). 

The  system  should  be  one  of  practical  examina- 
tions first,  and  secondly,  of  a system  of  inspection. 
Practical  examination  is  absolutely  essential  in 
anything  that  pretends  to  be  a practical  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  it  is  essential  in  all  sub- 
jects of  natural  science.  Some  ■witnesses  gave 
evidence  that  it  would  be  easy  to  set  ques- 
tions to  test  ability  to  perform  experiments,  but 
no  question  in  a written  examination  could  test 


Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

whether  a candidate  was  able,  for  instance,  to  thread  totaO.  f. 
a needle.  Seeing  experiments  performed  is  not  suffi-  f.ju;. 
cient  in  these  subjects,  and  it  is  essential  that  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  perform  the  experiments  them- 
selves. There  should  not  only  be  practical  work 
during  the  year,  but  there  should  be  an  examination 
in  that  practical  work  at  the  schools  or  in  other 
laboratories  for  the  pin-pose  of  testing  the  work 
(8033 — 41).  The  inspection  should  extend  to  the 
methods  of  teaching,  as  in  Irish  schools  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  questions  of  method  and  theory  of  edu- 
cation. In  England, inspection  has  introduced  variety 
into  the  methods  of  teaching  (8042 — 59).  Inspection 
should  also  see  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  build- 
ings in  the  matter  of  accommodation,  sanitation, 

&e&,  look  into  the  school  organisation  with  reference  to 
time  tables,  hours  of  study,  educational  equipment, 
and  other  kindred  matters  (8264 — 71).  The  present 
pass  examination  is  too  difficult.  A pass  examina- 
tion should  be  run  on  the  principle  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  going  to  pass  should 
answer  about  ninety  per  cent.,  and  that  no  one 
should  pass  who  did  not  answer  fifty  per  cent.  That 
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Section  E.  would  be  impossible  to  expect  from  the  present 
Professor  G.  F.  papers.  A pass  examination  can  hardly  be  made 
FitzGerald,  too  easy — in  fact,  the  stupid  boys  that  are  well 
taught,  should  pass ; and  all  the  boys,  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  upwards,  in  the  schools  should  be  presented. 
Those  below  that  age  should  only  be  subject  to  in- 
spection. There  should  be  two  pass  examinations, 
a junior  and  a senior,  one  to  catch  children  leaving 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  school  course,  and  the 
other*  for  those  who  are  leaving  later;  under  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection  these  would  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  efficient  teaching.  The  numbers  going  in 
for  the  pass  examination  under  this  scheme  would 
become  so  great  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable,  and 
the  result  of  that  would  be  that  the  examination 
would  be  held,  probably,  by  the  inspectors  in  the 
schools  separately,  and  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
or  by  examiners  sent  down  to  the  schools,  and  that 
would  be  accepted  as  the  pass  examination,  and  there 
would  not  be  an  enormous  examination  for  the 
whole  country.  That  should  not,  however,  be  intro- 
duced immediately  (8060 — 82).  There  should  be 
separate  papers  for  pass  and  honour  students,  and 
every  student  should  go  in  for  pass  one  year,  and,  if 
he  passed,  for  honours  the  next — Junior  pass,  Junior 
honour’s,  Senior  pass,  Senior  honours  (8088 — 98, 
8179 — 201).  There  should  be  a commercial  course 
equal  hi  difficulty  to  the  grammar  school  course, 
and  with  equal  rewards  for  both  student  and  teacher 
(8148 — 53,  8217 — 29).  The  prizes  at  present  offered 
are  too  valuable.  They  should  be  comparable 
with  the  amount  of  money-loss  the  parents  are  at 
owing  to  keeping  the  children  at  school.  In  the  case 
of  a child  of  14  or  15,  this  would  be  about  £13  a 
year.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  however,  not  to 
give  valuable  prizes  at  all,  but  to  give  more  money 
to  the  schools,  and  allow  the  schools,  if  they  thought 
right,  to  give  their  own  prizes  and  exhibitions.  At 
present,  one-tenth  the  number  of  passes  is  the  maxi- 
mum for  prizes,  but  drawing  the  line  by  those  who 
are  in  for  the  examination  would  be  a much  better 
way.  This,  however,  might  lead  to  swamping  the 
examination  by  a number  of  students  coming  in 
who  were  not  likely  to  pass,  and  who  were  presented 
merely  to  increase  the  number  of  prizes  to  be 
awarded.  In  order  to-  avoid  that,  the  fee  for  going 
in  might  be  raised  (8110 — 26,  8176 — 7).  Regarding 


science,  it  is  as  essential  a part  of  human  education 
that  persons  should  be  trained  systematically  to  deal 
with  nature  as  that  they  should  be  trained  to  deal 
with  their  fellow-creatures.  One  natural  science  sub- 
ject should  be  made  essential  for  a pass,  and  marks 
for  natural  science  should  be  as  high  as  those  for 
Greek  and  Latin  (8137 — 47,  8241 — 4).  Botany 
should  be  on  the  boys’  programme,  but  not  unless 
there  can  be  a practical  examination ; and  the  same 
holds  good  of  music  (8245 — 57).  There  should  be 
an  advisory  committee  on  the  papers,  and  a consulta- 
tive committee  of  headmasters  in  official  touch  with 
the  Board  (8127,  8154—8,  8258—62).  It  would  be 
a great  advantage,  especially  to  pass  students,  if  the 
duration  of  the  examinations  could  be  reduced 
(8099 — 109).  The  examiners  should  be  persons  who 
have  had  experience  in  teaching  students  of  the  same 
ages  as  those  they  examine  (8159 — 67).  It  would 
be  undesirable  that  the  inspectors  should  be  experts, 
who  nearly  always  attribute  too  much  importance  to 
their  own  subject : they  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  ex-headmasters  (8128 — 32),  and  of  established 
reputation  as  authorities  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education  (8272).  The  results  fees  should  not  be 
given  as  the  result  of  one  annual  examination,  but 
the  last  three  years  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  them;  and  they  should  depend  on  the 
average  number  in  the  school,  on  the  annual 
examinations,  and  on  the  inspection  (8060 — 
82).  The  inspector  should  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  over-lapping  of  primary  on  secondary 
education ; there  should  be  a rule  that  a certain 
proportion  of  boys  in  a school  should  be  above 
a certain  standard  of  instruction  (8169 — 74). 
The  only  large  body  that  have  got  a sort  of  combined 
National  and  Intermediate  school  are  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  some  pressure  ought  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  them  to  separate  their  elementary  and  their 
Intermediate  schools.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  the  modern  side  and  the  university  side  in  the 
Intermediate  should  not  be  separated  into  different 
schools.  This  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  with 
disastrous  results  socially  (8202 — 6).  It  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  Intermediate  education  is  to  move  with 
the  times,  that  the  Board  should  have  power 
to  change  its  rules  without  going  to  Parliament 
(8083—7). 


Right  Hon 
Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon. 


Right  Hon.  Gerald  FitzGibbon,  ll.d.,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 


In  the  paper  which  had  been  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Masonic  Orphan  Schools, 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  considerable  improve- 
ment in  education  has  been  effected  by  the  Act. 
That  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  nineteen 
gentlemen  and  one  lady  who  signed  the  document. 
At  the  same  time,  they  think  it  capable  of  further 
improvement,  rather  in  detail  than  in  principle, 
while  hoping  that  no  departure  will  be  made  from 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Act,  of  “ promoting 
Intermediate  secular  education  in  Ireland  by  carry- 
ing on  a system  of  public  examinations  of  students.' 
The  Committee  further  felt  that  it  was  not  practical 
r,o  make  any  suggestion  that  would  require  a new 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  assumption  being  that  if 
the  Board  went  there  they  would  find  some  trouble 
in  coming  back  again;  and  they  accordingly  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  statute  as  it  is  (2489 — 93). 
The  results  system,  as  now  worked,  does  not  tempt 
the  teacher  to  neglect  the  bulk  of  his  class  for  the 
benefit  of  any  selected  number  of  clever  children; 
if  it  does  so  at  all,  it  does  so  less  than  any  other 
system  he  knows  of.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
want  to  be  taken  as  an  advocate  of  results  fees  at 
all — he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  be  solely  the 
test  (2507 — 2518).  He  would  not  say  that 

examination  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  educa- 
tion of  a student  could  be  tested,  but  he  maintained 
that  it  was  essential,  and  he  knew  of  no  single 


instance  in  which  it  was  not  had  recourse  to.  And 
besides,  the  substitution  of  anything  for  examination 
he  believed  to  be  impracticable,  and  non-existent 
now  anywhere,  but  the  addition  of  other  tests  to 
examination,  while  not  absolutely  essential,  he 
thought  most  desirable  (2673 — 6).  The  objections 
to  the  present  system  of  examinations  leading  to 
monotony,  is  an  objection  entirely  directed  to  the 
curriculum  : it  rests  upon  the  mode  of  examination, 
and  could  be  avoided  by  the  mode  of  examination. 
Take  the  case  of  Latin.  No  pupil  could  be  properly 
examined  in  Latin  without  a specific  course  in  which 
he  was  to  have  a minute  knowledge.  That  should 
be  a comparatively  short  course ; but  he  would  then 
test  the  knowledge  of  the  language  as  a whole,  upon 
a field  on  which  he  would  not  have  given  the  pupils 
beforehand  any  information  as  to  where  they  were 
to  be  taken  (2571 — 85).  Under  the  Act  as  it 

stands,  he  believed  a sufficient  system  of  inspection 
could  be  established  (2536 — 7).  The  Board  can 

prescribe  any  condition  necessary  to  satisfy  its  mind 
that  the  knowledge  given  is  adequate,  and  the 
efficiency  of  a school  could  not  be  judged  without 
adding  a visit  to  it,  to  the  reading  of  the  pupils 
papers  (2667 — 9).  He  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
the  inspection  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  the  system  is  capable  of  giving  what 
the  Act  requires — an  adequate  knowledge.  A 
sufficient  number  of  inspectors  of  distinguished 
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eminence  and  practical  experience  should  be 
appointed,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  their 
inspection  in  their  own  way.  Two  inspectors  might 
be  sufficient,  working  the  whole  year,  and  the  Assis- 
tant Commissioners  could  be  made  a Court  of 
Appeal  (2621 — 32).  The  inspectors  should  be  satis- 
fied that  the  school  is  capable  of  working,  and  is 
working,  as  an  efficient  machine,  and  this  should 
be  a condition  precedent  to  a gx-ant.  But  it  might 
work  cruelly  to  include  in  the  condition  the  pre- 
mises and  apparatus.  He  would  not  allow  children 
to  go  to  schools  and  pay  fees  where  there  was  danger 
to  their  health,  but  in  many  cases  it  would  be  hard 
to  refuse  results  fees,  because  the  buildings  were 
inadequate  (2768 — 89). 

He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  equipment  of  the 
school  for  educational  purposes,  and  its  provisions 
for  recreation,  were  matters  entirely  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Act.  A vast  number  of  schools  and 
localities  are  deriving  benefit  from  the  system  now 
that  could  not  possibly  comply  with  stringent 
requirements  in  these  matters.  He  would  enforce 
them  to  the  full  in  large  towns,  or  in  schools  like 
Clongowes,  or  his  own  Masonic  schools,  but  in 
most  country  places  it  could  not  be  done  without 
stopping  what  the  people  are  getting  now  (2672). 

He  would  give  to  a school  a certificate  of  its  being 
an  efficient  school  for  the  teaching  of  particular 
subjects  where  apparatus  was  required,  as  distin- 
guished from  giving  a certificate  that  the  teaching 
was  efficient  generally ; and  he  would  take  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  locality, 
being  more  easily  satisfied  with  a school  in  a village 
like  Boyle,  say,  than  with  one  in  Dalkey.  In  a 
school  in  which  apparatus  was  necessary  he  would 
not  give  a certificate  in  any  foim  of  experimental 
science,  unless  the  school  had  the  means  of  teaching 
it  practically ; but  he  would  not  pi'event  that  school 
from  getting  marks  in  any  subject  where  a Book  was 
possible,  say,  in  chemistry  (2709 — 15).  Where  there 
was  apparatus  it  would  be  enough  for  the  inspector 
to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  a teacher  in  the 
school  •with  the  necessary  capacity  to  use  it  (2542 
— 5).  His  experience  on  the  National  Board  led 
him  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no  religious 
difficulty  in  connection  with  inspection  (279o — 
2802).  The  inspectors  ought  to  be  men  who, 
in-espective  of  their  l-eligion,  would  be  felt  by  every- 
one to  whom  they  came  to  have  reputations  to  lose 
if  they  did  not  do  their  work,  and  who  had  a reputa- 
tion of  knowing  what  they  were  about  (2695 — 6). 

He  regarded  viva  voce  questioning  as  essential  to 
ascertain  the  useful  knowledge  of  all  subjects  out- 
side mathematics,  but  it  might  work  gi'eat  unfair- 
ness, as  mental  agility  will  do  a gi'eat  deal  at  viva 
voce  examinations.  He  did  not  think  the  result 
of  the  viva  voce  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  competition.  His  view  is  that  the  visit  to  the 
schools — everything  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
inspection,  and  of  viva  voce  examination — in  the  first 
instance  would  not  enter  into  the  marking  for  the 
pmposes  of  competition,  but  afterwards,  when  ascer- 
taining relative  merits  for  the  purpose  of  competi- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  in  certain  subjects,  but 
not  in  all,  to  find  out  whether  the  knowledge  was 
adequate  knowledge.  Besides,  he  did  not  see  how 
an  exaifaination  covering  the  whole  country  could  be 
conducted  otherwise  than  on  paper,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  any  other  kind  of  examination  would  so 
largely  receive  the  confidence  of  the  public  (2529 
— 41).  Thei-e  should  be  an  oral  examination,  which 
should  be  part  of  the  inspection  of  the  school,  but 
there  is  a certain  limited  number  of  subjects  in 
which  an  oral  examination  would  be  something 
more,  where  the  pupils  would  require  to  be  brought 
together  (2670).  These  cases,  however,  would  be 
extremely  few,  and  he  would  suggest  first  trying 
how  “ examination  in  course  of  inspection  ” would 
remove  difficulties  (2678 — 9).  Speaking  generally, 
he  would  have  oral  examinations  in  music,  in 
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experimental  science  of  all  kinds,  and  in  modem  Section  e. 
languages : but  he  would  not  have  it  in  English,  RightHon. 
and  in  Latin  and  Greek  it  was  only  necessary  in  p°,rd,,!!'?lico 
discovering  false  quantities  (2548—56,  2562—3).  * ,,z‘Jlhb0D- 

He  does  not  approve  of  the  system  of  allowing 
pupils  to  retain  an  exhibition  from  one  year  to 
another  (2716).  He  thought  the  suggestion  a good 
one  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  exhibitions 
in  each  grade — he  would  make  it  three — in  order  to 
minimise  the  break  between  the  last  successful  com- 
petitor and  the  first  unsuccessful  cue  (2764 — 6). 

As  a condition  precedent  to  awarding  exhibitions  or 
prizes,  students  who  have  obtained  a number  of 
marks  in  a subject  to  entitle  them  to  distinction, 
should  present  themselves  for  further  oral  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  of  this  examination  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  merit  of  such 
students.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  bringing  these  students  to  certain 
centres  (2545 — 9,  2557 — 61).  In  the  Masonic 

schools  the  money  which  is  paid  to  a pupil  as 
prizes  or  exhibitions  is  at  once  put  into  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  and  there  it  remains  along 
with  the  school  prizes  until  the  pupil  wants  it,  and 
it  can  be  made  of  real  use  in  completing  the  pupil’s 
education,  or  in  giving  him  or  her  a start  in  life. 

The  same  thing  prevails  in  the  Loreto  Convent 
Schools,  which  have  a number  of  establishments  in 
France  and  Germany,  to  which  they  can  send  good 
girls.  He  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
system,  with  limitations,  however,  as  some  of  the 
proposals  put  forward  would  add  the  present  prizes 
and  exhibitions  to  the  results  fees  (2653 — 6).  In 
the  Masonic  schools  the  head-teachers  get  one-third 
of  the  results  fees,  and  the  rest  is  paid  usually  by 
way  of  capitation.  The  assistant  teachers  either  get 
a share  of  the  results  fees  in  the  particular  subject 
they  teach,  or  those  that  are  in  the  Preparatory 
class,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  identify  subjects, 
get  a capitation  upon  the  number  of  chilch’en  who 
pass.  The  object  of  that  is  to  pay  the  teachers, 
by  the  results  of  the  examination,  without  taking 
that  as  a test  of  their  work,  or  making  it  their  inte- 
rest to  press  children  in  any  particular  direction 
more  than  could  be  avoided ; and  in  that  way  the. 
plan  has  worked  extremely  well  (2498 — 2507). 

Cramming,  he  believed,  had  its  proper  place  in 
education.  It  is  a giving  of  a superficial  knowledge 
quickly  for  use  of  a temporary  kind,  and  that  must 
be  done  in  every  case  to  a certain  extent.  All 
through  life  it  had  to  be  done,  and  it  is  a faculty 
people  have  to  cultivate.  A great  deal  of  know- 
ledge can  only  be  acquired  by  cram,  and  he  did  not, 
indeed,  thank  it  possible  to  teach  any  subject  without 
cramming:  He  would  not  approve  of  a system 

which  either  necessitated  or  encouraged  cramming 
as  distinct  from  sound  teaching,  but  the  only  way  of 
finding  out  whether  children  have  been  well  taught 
or  not  is  by  examination  (2586 — 618,  2681—6, 

2754 — 6).  The  present  system  tends  to  make  edu- 
cation nm  in  a groove,  but  that  would  be  a benefit 
instead  of  a mischief  provided  the  groove  was  made 
into  two  at  least,  if  not  three.  There  should,  at 
least  be  a university  and  a modern  course,  and  they 
should  be  completely  separated.  Where  the  system 
tended  to  .run  into  grooves  on  particular  subjects 
such  as  Latin  or  Greek,  the  examination  papers 
should  be  framed  differently.  The  two  courses  named 
should  and  ought  to  be  treated  equally  as  regards  the 
money  award,  and  he  did  not  think  that  one  person 
could  take  up  both  (2565 — 7a,  2651,  2726 — 7,  2687, 

2689 — 90).  With  regard  to  dull  boys,  he  would  not 
encourage  their  being  prepared  in  the  same  class  or 
working  with  the  others,  beyond  giving  them  a rea- 
sonable opportunity  (which  should  not  go  beyond 
three  years  at  the  outside)  by  way  of  equalising  their 
age.  Any  system  for  admitting  over-age  pupils 
could  not  be  limited  to  that  class  of  dull  boys  unless 
there  was  to  be  a kind  of  intellectual  veterinary 
examination  beforehand  for  stupid  children.  If  the 
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age  is  generally  extended  for  the  classes  the  result 
will  be  very  mischievous,  but  the  ages  might  be 
allowed  to  overlap  in  each  of  the  grades.  So  far, 
again,  as  teachers  are  devoting  themselves  to  pre- 
paring for  Intermediate  examinations  children  who 
are  not  fitted  for  them,  they  ought  not  to  be  paid, 
and  they  ought  to  be  prevented  from  wasting  their 
time.  There  are  two  classes  of  education  such  chil- 
dren are  fit  for,  the  ordinary  elementary  education 
and  manual  education.  These  classes  do  not  come 
within  the  Intermediate  system,  and  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  eliminate  them  as  far  as  possible,  and 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  bound  to 
administer  mem  (2595 — 2618,  2487 — 8,  2507, 

2738). 

The  Preparatory  Grade  has  done  much  good,  and 
should  be  retained,  but  not  as  a competitive  grade, 
though  it  might  be  divided  into  pass  and  honour 
classes.  The  ages  should  be  from  12  to  17,  which 
would  cover  both  the  Preparatory  and  Senior 
Grades  (2619—20,  2633—4,  2652,  2697—2704), 
and  the  courses  should  be  separated  after  the  Pre- 
paratory (2729 — 32,  2744 — 9). 

He  thought  thait  the  results  should  be  published  as 
at  present.  The  Board  would  sacrifice  real,  useful 
work  if  it  did  not  publish  the  results  to  the  people 
interested,  and  that  meant,  of  course,  giving  them  to 
the  public  in  general  and  the  newspapers.  But  he 


did  not  see  much  harm  in  the  publication  in  the 
newspapers  (2638 — 45,  2757 — 61;.  He  is  clearly 

of  opinion  that  pass  and  honour  questions  should  be 
distinct,  and  it  is  a mere  matter  of  detail  whether 
they  were  put  on  separatepapers  or  on  the  same  paper 
(2661 — 3).  The  superintendents  should  be  people 
who  have  experience  of  controlling  children.  The 
assistant  teachers  of  all  denominations  and  kinds  in 
Ireland  are  very  glad  to  get  these  perquisites,  they 
are  the  best  people  for  doing  the  work,  and  he  would 
make  it  a qualification  that  the  centre  superinten- 
dents should  have  experience  (2644 — 5,  2 751 — 3). 
The  additional  prizes  given  for  special  subjects  are 
very  limited,  and  might  be  increased ; at  present,  for 
instance,  there  is  no  prize  for  natural  and  experi- 
mental science  (2666).  There  ought  to  be  the 
power  in  every  case  in  the  courses  to  take  drawing 
and  shorthand  (2727).  The  programme  for  boys 
and  girls  ought  to  be,  as  it  is  now,  the  same  (2717 
— 25).  He  thought  it  would  be  an  almost  fatal 
thing  in  this  country  to  allow  examination  in  reli- 
gious knowledge  to  become  part  of  the  Intermediate 
system  (2750).  Primary  education  means  the 
whole  of  the  education  the  pupils  who  get  it  ever  re- 
ceive, while  Intermediate  education  is  the  whole  of 
the  education  they  receive  up  to  the  end  of  their 
school  days,  but  it  must  include  the  original  impart- 
ing of  the  rudimentary  knowledge  which  is  primary 
education  to  others  (2736). 


The  Most  Rev.  P.  Foley,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 


The  principal  defects  of  the  system  are,  the  great 
strain  upon  teachers  and  pupils,  the  doing  qf  work 
with  a view  to  marks  and  money  rewards,  the  foster- 
ing of  false  ideals,  the  neglect  of  backward  pupils 
and  of  subjects  that  cannot  be  made  to  produce 
marks,  the  fettering  of  the  best  intellects  of  the 
country  in  a cast-iron  mould,  the  encouragement  of 
cramming  and  of  touting  for  intelligent  pupils,  the 
impossibility  of  propel'  classification,  and,  finally',  a 
course  of  education  utterly  unsuited  to  the  position 
in  life  of  large  numbers  of  candidates.  The  system, 
however,  has  resulted  in  greatly  improving  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  existed  twenty  years . ago. 
The  universal  competition  for  money  prizes  should 
be  discontinued,  and  there  should  be  inspection  in 
the  schools  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  schools  them- 
selves, laboratories,  salaries,  &c.  In  the  case  of 
backward  schools,  it  would  be  well  to  retain  the 
individual  examination.  Oral  examination  is  desir- 
able in  certain  subjects,  but  its  advantages  are  dis- 
counted by  the  increased  expenditiue  it  would 
entail.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  honours 
at  a common  centre  would  be  desirable,  but  it  is 
hardly  feasible  under  the  present  system.  Results 
■examinations  might  continue  for  a time,  but  the 
need  for  them  would  decrease.  The  greater  part 
of  tire  fund  should  go  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
staffs,  so  that  the  teacher’s  position  should  be  made 
of  such  a character  that  properly  qualified  candi- 
dates would  seek  it.  Powers  should  be  conferred 
•on  the  Board  to  change  the  rules  as  they  consider  it 
desirable  for  the  promotion  of  Intel-mediate  educa- 
tion (12169 — 87,  12310 — 1).  The  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  should  be  increased  by  raising  the  remune- 
ration of  the  teachers,  and  the  Board  should  lay 
down  a minimum  for  salary  (12188 — 206).  Grants 
should  be  made  to  efficient  small  schools  in  localities 
where  they  were  required,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
cure good  teachers,  and  schools  should  be  estab- 


lished where  necessary  (12196 — 206,  12213 — 29, 
12245—60,  12275—8,  12321—30).  Would  discon- 
tinue money  prizes,  but  would  have  exhibitions, 
which  would  carry  on  the  boys  of  the  Senior  Grade 
to  a university,  or  to  some  other  course  (12207 — 12, 
12234 — 44).  There  should  be  a certain  number  of 
teachers  in  each  school  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  grades,  the  hours  of  their  work  should  be  reduced, 
and  after  some  years,  certain  qualifications  should 
be  required  of  them  (12226—29,  12261—3,  12314 — 

5).  There  should  be  three  courses  (1)  grammar 
school  (2)  commercial,  and  (3)  scientific,  the  boys 
being  examined  at  14,  15,  and  16.  Latin  should 
not  be  included  in  (2),  and  probably  not  in  (3). 
The  commercial  course  should  begin  at  12,  and  con- 
tinue by  itself  all  through — chiefly  linguistic. 
Arithmetic  would  be  very  important.  Exhibi- 
tions should  not  be  given  so  much  in  (2) 
as  in  (1).  Science  should  be  included  in  (1)  (12230 
— 3,  12266 — 7).  There  should  be  a joint  system  of 
inspection  and  examination,  the  examinations,  both 
written  and  oral,  being  held  in  the  schools,  and  the 
inspectors,  or  after  some  time,  the  teachers, 
might  select  the  boys  to  compete  for  the 
exhibitions.  Tire  basis  of  distribution  would  be 
a capitation  grant,  the  school  being,  up  to 
a certain  level,  tested  by  inspection  and  examination. 
There  should  be  three  grades  of  schools  based  on 
efficiency  and  numbers.  The  inspectors  should  see 
that  there  was  a certain  size  of  building  for  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  certain  arrangements,  a 
certain  minimum,  at  least,  of  physical  apparatus, 

&c. ; if  these  things  do  not  exist  the  school  might 
be  allowed  to  go  down  (12265,  12268 — 74,  12279 — 
302,  12312 — 3).  The  results  fees  should  be  used 
in  providing  the  schools  with  efficient  staffs.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Board  to  have  power  to  make 
regulations  as  to  the  way  the  money  should  be 
spent  (12303 — 9).  , 


Mr.  Edward 
Garnett,  jun. 


Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  jun.,  Head  Master,  Newtown  School,  Waterford. 


The  system  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard 
■ T education,  but  it  tends  to  “ cramming,”  to  the 
excessive  working  of  clever  boys,  to  excessive  taxing 
of  the  memory,  which  is  physically  injurious,  and 


to  the  neglect  of  physical  training  (10857 — 65, 
10944 — 61).  Examination  should  be  discontinued 
and  inspection  substituted  for  it,  the  results  fees 
being  superseded  by  capitation  grants  based  on  the 
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inspectors  reports.  Would  have  no  objection  to  a 
limited  system  of  rewards,  the  exhibitions,  however, 
being  given  to  the  schools  and  competed  for  by  the 
students  of  each  school  without  compi-tition  between 
schools,  on  programmes  framed,  by  each  school  for' 
itself,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  in- 
spectors should  see  that  the  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  were  properly  conducted,  and 
if  they  did  not  set  the  papers,  they  should  see  them 
when  set  by  the  teachers.  The  inspectors  should  re- 
port as  to  the  results  of  these  examinations,  and  they 
should  also,  in  surprise  visits,  inspect  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  playgrounds,  and  time  tables,  find 
out  what  was  there  in  the  way  of  physical  training, 


hear  the  classes  taught,  and  see  that  there  was  Section  k. 

proper  teaching  of  modem  languages  and  science  Mr  Edward 

(10856,  10866—93,  10911—20,  10939—41,  10945—  Garnett,  jun. 

9,  10969 — 73).  The  programme  in  every  case  is 

too  long  and  should  be  reduced  (10984 — 910,  10929 

— 38).  Boys  should  enter  the  Preparatory  Grade 

at  about  12  years  of  age  (10898),  but  it  would  be 

better  to  discontinue  this  grade  (10958).  All  the 

courses  of  science  should  be  based  upon  practical 

work,  and  science  should  be  included  in  Preparatory 

Grade.  The  laboratory  in  Newtown  School  cost 

£150  (10906 — 9,  10962 — 8).  Manual  training 

should  be  introduced  in  all  grades  (10921,  10942 — 

3). 


J . L.  Theodore  Getz,  B.es.  l.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Waterpark  College,  Waterford. 


Inspectors  should  inspect  the  lower  as  well  as  the 
higher  forms,  to  ensure  sound  and  acciu-ate  teach- 
ing. The  teaching  of  modern  languages,  especially 
as  regards  pronunciation,  is  absolutely  defective, 
and  should  be  on  an  oral  basis,  the  student  being 
taught  to  think  in  the  language.  Text-books,  as  a 
rale,  are  merely  crammed  from  a key.  The  Board 
should  prescribe  grammars,  containing  only  what  is 
normal  and  essential.  Text-books  ought  to  be 
abolished,  or  if  retained,  they  should  be  reduced, 


and  should  give  an  idea  of  the  life  and  manners  of  J.  L.  T.  Getz, 
the  nation,  and  an  opportunity  cf  reading  the  lan- 
guage as  it  is  spoken.  The  teachers  should  be  per- 
sons who  have  resided  abroad,  or  who  have  been 
carefully  trained  by  foreigners.  Travelling  scholar- 
ships, or  the  means  of  attending  holiday  courses, 
should  be  given  to  modern  language  teachers.  The 
examination  papers  vary  from  year  to  year,  and 
consequently  they  should  be  revised  by  a permanent 
Board  of  examiners  (12948 — 12972). 


Mr.  Arnold  Graves,  Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland, 
Hon.  Secretary  Dublin  Technical  School  and  Pembroke  Technical  School. 


The  system  hindered  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country  considerably  by  tempting  youth 
belonging  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes 
to  university  careers,  the  only  Intermediate  educa- 
tion provided  being  that  which  is  suitable  for  the 
professional  classes.  There  should  be  for  the 
Middle  Grade  separate  commercial,  science,  and 
grammar  school  courses,  without  competition 
between  them,  and  with  equal  advantages  offered 
both  to  teacher  and  student.  Suggests  the  subjects 
for  the  commercial  and  science  corn's es  (11340 — 54, 
11386—99,  11412—5,  11426—61).  Has  known  a 
great  many  parents  who  complained  cf  over-pressure 
under  the  system  (11357).  Inspection  should  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the 
! schools  are  properly  equipped,  their  hygienic  arrange- 
ments good,  and  their  time  tables  suitable.  The 
inspector  need  not  necessarily  examine  the  classes, 
but  he  should  hear  them  taught.  In  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  English,  payments  might  be  made  as 
heretofore  on  the  results  of  the  general  examina- 
tion, but  subject  to  the  inspector’s  report.  As  regards 
modern  languages,  applied  sciences,  &c.,  payment 
might  be  made  upon  the  number  of  classes  and  the 
attendances,  and  the  report  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
equipment  of  the  school.  If  the  inspection  were  con- 
fined to  modem  languages  and  science,  the  inspectors 
could  conduct  examinations  in  the  schools  in  those 


subjects  (11355 — 73).  The  Board  should  have  ^[^Arn°id 

power-  to  advance  money  for  building  and  furnish- 
ing laboratories  (11374 — 7).  The  number  of  exhibi- 
tions should  be  reduced,  and  they  should  be  given 
only  to  the  ohildren  of  those  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  to  educate  them  (11379 — 85).  The  small 

money  prizes  should  be  superseded  by  book  prizes 
(11400—4).  Typewriting  should  not.  ,be  included 
in  tire  course,  as  it  is  not  in  any  sense  educational 
(11398 — 9).  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be 

retained,  but  its  examination  should  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  entrance  examination  to  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  and  of  such  a character  that  the 
best  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  would  be  able 
to  present  themselves.  The  subjects  should  be  the 
elementary  school  subjects,  and  should  not  include 
Latin.  Exhibitions  of  moderate  amount  might  be 
given,  and  grants  might  be  made  to  the  teachers  of 
successful  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools  (11405 
—11,  11462—8,  11474—80).  Considers  that  the 
Science  and  Art  grant  to  Ireland  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  board  which  would  take  charge  of  technical 
and  industrial  education,  and  not  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  (11416 — 25).  Compares  the  system 
of  secondary  'education  in  Germany,  and  the  system 
of  training  teachers  in  Germany  and  France  with 
the  system  existing  here  (11469 — 73). 


Mr.  W.  W.  Haslett,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Dublin. 


The  general  written  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  results  fees  should  be  given  upon  it, 
checked  by  inspection,  schools  not  improving  after 
fair  warning  being  penalised  by  the  Board.  The  in- 
spection should  include  school  buildings,  horns  of 
work,  discipline,  and  cleanliness,  and  the  proper 
teaching  of  science  subjects  and  modern  languages, 
and  should  be  both  as  to  Intermediate  and  non-Inter- 
mediate  boys  (10095 — 100,  10143 — 6).  The  stan- 
dard set  in  the  examination  papers  is  too  high, 
especially  in  mathematical  subjects  and  English,  and 
leads  to  over-pressure  (10101—11,  10115—8).  The 
English  course  is  unduly  long  in  some  parts,  and  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  mark  history,  a separate 


subject,  and  in  the  Junior  Grade  to  examine  in  the  Mr.  w.  w. 
later  rather  than  in  the  earlier  period  (10117 — 8,  Haslett-M-A- 
10135 — 9,  10209 — 12).  The  system  discourages  prac- 
tical science  teaching.  Kesults  fees  should  not  be  paid 
for  science  subjects,  unless  the  teaching  is  shown  by 
an  inspector’s  report  to  be  practical,  and  for  practical 
teaching  higher  marks  should  be  given  (10119 — 23, 

10173 — 80).  There  should  be  a modern,  in  addition 
to  a grammar  school,  course  (10124 — 5).  The  Board 
should  have  power  to  lend  money  to  schools  for 
equipment,  &c.,  on  good  security.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  Board  could  lend  half  for  the  en- 
dowment of  laboratories,  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  supplying  the  other  half  (10125 — 34, 

2 N 
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10187—91,  10201—5).  The  Board  should  also 
assist  schools  to  equip  themselves  with  means  for 
manual  training,  which  inspectors  could  test  (10139 
—42).  The  exhibitions  should  continue  to  be  given 
on  examinations  held  by  the  Board  (10147).  The 
results  of  the  pass  examinations  might  give  only  the 
number  of  the  student  without  his  name  or  the  name 
of  the  school,  while  the  names  of  the  exhibitioners 
might  be  given  in  order  of  merit,  without  marks,  or 
divided  into  two  classes,  given  alphabetically  (10148 
—55).  In  languages  generally,  but  particularly  in 
classics,  greater  attention  should  be  paid,  especially 
in  the  Senior  Grade,  to  “ unseen  ” work.  To  have 
smaller  courses  prescribed  would  give  greater  free- 


dom to  teachers  (10156 — 60,  10171 — 2,  10180 — 6, 
10213 — 5).  Superintendents,  who  should  be  selected 
as  far  as  possible  from  teachers,  should  be  prohibited 
from  accepting  the  hospitality  of  schools  (10161 — 4, 
10192 — 4,  10206 — 8).  There  should  be  separate  ex- 
amination papers  for  pass  and  honour  students 
(10165 — 6).  Honoitr  men  in  the  Senior  Grade 
should  have  a choice  of  groups  of  subjects  (10167 — 
70).  There  should,  in  music,  be  a practical,  as  well 
as  a theoretic  test,  and  there  should  also  be  a prac- 
tical examination  in  natural  science  subjects  (10195 
— 201).  The  Preparatory  Grade  might  be  discon- 
tinued (10216). 


Most  Rev.  John 
Healy, d.d. 


Most  Rev.  John  Healy, 

The  existing  system  of  Intermediate  Education 
has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well.  It  has  stimulated 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  the  latter,  perhaps,  too 
much  sometimes,  and  has  provided  a means  of  giving 
a better  education  both  to  the  schools  and  to  clever 
boys  (2129 — 31).  There  are,  however,  obvious 

defects  in  the  system,  the  first  being  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  testing  the  reading  of  languages.  There 
should  be  an  oral  test  in  classics  and  modern  lan- 
guages, including  English,  and  questions  set  in  the 
prosody  of  the  classical  languages.  More  attention 
should  be  given  to  composition  in  all  languages,  and 
translations  from  unseen  passages.  These  two 
things  are  the  only  real  test  of  a thorough  classical 
education,  and  they  cannot  be  crammed.  The 
students  of  to-day  cannot  write  a letter  in  Latin,  for 
instance,  as  well  as  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
their  pronunciation  often  grates  on  the  ear.  Carry- 
ing the  utilitarian  spirit  in  education  too  far,  and 
making  provision  for  it  too  amply,  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  classical  culture,  which  is  the  basis 
of  literairy  culture  (2131 — 7,  2146 — 50).  Is  in 

favour  of  practical  tests  in  schools  where  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  are  taken  up,  but  would  not 
carry  the  principle  far,  the  South  Kensington  course 
and  apparatus  being  sufficient  in  most  schools.  He 
would  not  wish  that  the  tendency  to  practical  ex- 
amination in  these  special  subjects  should  change 
any  of  the  Intermediate  schools  into  Technical 
Science  Schools,  Technical  Education  being  a dif- 
ferent branch  altogether ; but  neither  would  he 
object  to  the  teaching  *of  such  subject  matters  as 
would  qualify  students  to  enter  the  College  of 
Science  and  Art  (2138 — 45).  Would  approve  of 
the  suggested  three  courses,  if  the  experiment  were 
begun  by  having  them  only  in  the  Senior  Grades : 
if  it  were  successful  he  would  transfer  it  to  the 
Middle  Grade,  but  not  lower  down  (2151).  There 
should  be  an  official  inspection  of  the  schools,  the 
Inspector  examining  the  educational  appliances  of 
every  kind,  like  maps,  books,  physical  apparatus,  &c., 
should  inquire  into  the  school  accommodation,  call 
up  classes  and  hear  the  teachers  examine  them  in 
classics,  and  the  pupils  should  be  also  asked  to  read 
in  has  presence.  In  like  manner  he  should  confer  with 
the  teachers  as  to  the  system  they  generally  adopted. 
His  business  should  be  not  to  harass  or  penalise  the 
teacher,  but  to  note  defects  and  suggest  amendments 
and  remedies.  If  he  saw  anything  notably  wrong, 
however,  he  should  report  to  the  Commissioners,  who 
would  impose  a penalty,  and  he  should  also  report  in 
favour  of  giving  graduated  premiums  for  special 
efficiency  or  general  efficiency.  The  inspections 
might  go  on  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 


d.d.,  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 

at  any  rate  after  Christmas  till  June,  but  the  funds 
should  not  be  notably  diminished  for  that  purpose, 
because  that  would  be  doing  an  evil  to  provide  a 
good.  In  the  case  of  the  pass  boys,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  present  themselves  for  written 
examination,  but  if  pass  students  continue  to  be 
subject  to  written  examination,  he  would  prefer  to 
have  one  set  of  pass  questions,  with  a set  of  honour 
questions,  the  same  day,  and  in  order  to  secure  that 
foolish  boys  would  not  attempt  the  latter,  he  would 
forbid  any  boys  to  take  up  the  honour  papers,  ex- 
cept those  whom  the  manager  of  the  school  and  the 
Inspector  previously  accepted  as  honour  men.  He 
would  not  immediately  substitute  payment  as  the 
result  of  inspection  for  payment  as  the  result  of 
public  examination,  and  he  would  like  to  proceed 
gradually,  but  the  Commission  should  get  ample 
power  from  Parliament  to  work  out . 
this  system  in  the  way  they  thought 
best  for  the  good  of  the  country  (2152 — 72,  2185 
— 90,  2203 — 4,  2221 — 9).  The  present  four  grades 
ought-  to  be  retained,  but  in  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
there  should  be  book  and  not  money  prizes.  Does 
not  approve  of  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon's  suggestion 
that  the  superior  limit  of  age  should  be  at  17,  and 
would. either  abolish  the  limits  of  age  altogether  for 
pass  papers,  or  extend  it  by  two  years  in  the  grades, 
so  that  it  would  be  open  to  boys  up  to  20  to  com- 
pete in  the  Senior  Grade,  19  in  the  Middle  Grade, 
and  18  in  the  Junior.  With  regard  to  the  graduation 
and  settlement  of  the  examination  papers,  he  would 
approve  of  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  gentle- 
men representing  science  and  classics,  and  perhaps 
the  Commercial  department,  whose  special  duty  it 
would  be  to  graduate  and  revise  the  papers, 
especially  by  the  excision  of  foolish  questions,  which 
have  no  regard  for  the  capacity  of  the  students 
(2173—7,  2191—6,  2218—20).  He  did  nob  con- 
sider it  so  very  undesirable  that  a great  number 
of  boys  should  go  in  for  the  Junior  Grade,  as  a year 
at  Latin,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a boy  not  going 
in  for  a professional  career,  is  a year  well  spent 
(2179 — 82).  Is  in  favour  of  the  non-publication 
of  the  Results,  to  prevent  the  mercenary  system  of, 
inducing  boys  who  have  obtained  exhibitions  to  go 
to  another  school  in  the  succeeding  year  (2183 — 4). 
The  payment  of  exhibitions  should  be  made  depen- 
dent on  the  student  prosecuting  his  studies,  and 
this  might  be  done' by  deferring  payment  till  the 
following  year  (2205 — 10).  Would  have  a different 
programme  for  boys  and  girls,  if  possible,  in  order 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  large  number  of  female 
schools  that  at  present  do  not  send  in  their  pupils 
(2211—7). 


Rev.  L.  Healy, 
o.s.  sp. 


Rev.  L.  Healy,  c.s.sp.,  President,  Blackrock  College,  Co.  Dublin. 


He  concurs  entirely  with  the  evidence  given  by 
previous  witnesses  regarding  the  excellent  results 
of  the  system.  Before  its  introduction  Intermediate 
education  was  deplorably  backward:  155  schools 
became  .extinct  between  1861  and  1871.  Between 


1871  and  1891,  during  which  period  the  Act  was 
in  operation  for  thirteen  years,  the  number  of 
students  increased  thirty-nine  per  cent.,  though  the 
population  decreased  thirteen  per  cent. : during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  Catholic  students  m- 
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creased  sixty-one  per  cent.,  though  the  Catholic 
population  decreased  14  - 5 per  cent.  In  1885  the 
number  of  schools  to  which  results  fees  were  paid 
was  244;  in  . 1897  it  was  367 ; while  the  number  of 
pupils  in  these  years  respectively  was  5,181  and 
9,073  (5132 — 8).  During  the  twenty  years  the 

Act  has  been  in  operation,  Blackrock  College  has 
secured  976  distinctions,  and  the  history  of  its  bays 
in  after  life  is  one  of  great  success,  showing  that 
the  system  there  has  had  anything  but  a crippling 
effect  on  the  intellects  of  the  pupils  (5138—41). 
Competition  does  not  necessarily  beget  cram, 
whereas  absence  of  competition  invariably  begets 
stagnation.  The  rule  suppressing  the  first  twenty- 
live  per  cent,  of  the  pupil’s  marks,  and  counting 
each  mark  as  two  above  seventy-five  per  cent., 
encourages  a thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects.  In 
languages,  again,  much  importance  is  attached  to 
composition  and  unseen  translation,  which  cannot 
be  crammed;  and  besides,  if  the  examinations  are 
properly  conducted,  cram  can  be  detected  at  once, 
and  the  pupils  of  the  best  teacher— who  under  the 
system  is  not  hampered  in  his  methods — should 
score  the  highest  marks.  His  experience  is,  that 
there  is  no  over-pressure  in  the  schools  : the  master’s 
own  conscience  and  the  pressure  from  below  of  both 
pupils  and  assistant-teachers  prevent  it.  In  Black- 
rock  College,  the  students  have  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  hours  of  recreation  every  week.  Regard- 
ing the  charge  that  subjects  that  cannot  be  tested 
by  written  examination  are  not  taught  in  Black- 
rock,  music,  reading,  elocution,  drill,  and  gymnas- 
tics are  taught  by  special  masters,  and  several  times 
during  the  year  theatrical  performances  are  given 
by  the  students.  The  complaints  that  the  system 
allows  no  liberty  to  students  to  specialise  their 
subjects,  and  compels  masters  bo  make  them  bake 
subjects  that  pay,  rather  than  subjects  that  suit 
their  tastes  and  capacities,  are  unfounded : the  pro- 
gramme is  wide  enough  to  leave  ample  room  for 
all  classes  of  students,  and  the  subjects  that  suit 
the  pupils’  tastes  and  capacities  are  precisely  those 
that  pay  the  teacher  best.  There  is  also  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  specialising  (5142—50).  The  only 
serious  defects  in  the  Intermediate  system  are  nob 
inherent  in  the  system,  but  are  incidental  to  the 
working  of  it.  These  defects  relate  to  the  conduct 
of  the  examination  and  the  absence  of  a commercial 
course.  The  Intermediate  education  of  Ireland  is 
what  the  examiners  have  made  it.  Instead  of 
setting  papers  which  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  in  the  essentials  of  the  text-book,  they 
frequently  pick  out  what  is  exceptional,  eccentric, 
unimportant,  or  absurd.  As  a remedy  for  this 
there  should  be  a more  careful  selection  of 
examiners,  and  a permanent  board  or  counoil  to 
check  the  papers.  For  the  large  number  of  students 
who  are  not  going  to  a profession  or  to  the  univei'- 
sity,  a commei’cial  course  is  necessary.  There  is  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  Irishmen  who 
succeed  at  the  popular  minor  Civil  Service  exami- 
nations now  in  comparison  with  twenty  years  ago; 
and  this  could  be  remedied  by  introducing  the 
course  suggested.  It  should  be  introduced  into  the 
lowest  grade,  but  if  a larger  margin  of  marks  is 
given  between  the  Preparatory  and  the  Junior 
Grades,  it  need  not  begin  until  the  Junior  Grade; 
and  it  should  run  through  all  the  grades  (5151 — 6, 
5184—90,  5263—4,  5323—35,  5343—6).  The 
principal  explanation  of  the  falling  off  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science  is  the  rale  made  by  the  Board  limit- 
ing the  number  of  subjects  that  a student  might 
present  for  examination.  It  is  the  Board,  and  not 
the  “ system,”  that  has  killed  science  in  the  schools, 
and  the  principle  implied  in  the  phrase,  “it  does 
not  pay,”  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter  (5147). 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  a boy  who  wishes 
to  take  up  mathematics,  classics,  English,  and  one 
other  modern  language,  cannot  possibly  take  up 
science.  Parents  and  pupils,  however,  do  not 
generally  seem  to  want  it,  but  where  they  do,  in 


the  case  of  Blackrock,  it  is  taught.  He  does  not  section  E. 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  encourage  the  study  Eev 
of  science  to  the  detriment  of  the  subjects  c.s.  s.p. 
mentioned  above.  If  importance  is  attached  to  the 
matter,  however,  the  giving  of,  say,  100  more  marks 
to  each  of  the  sciences,  without  raising  the  standard 
of  examination  comparatively,  would  remedy  the 
evil,  such  as  it  is  (5173 — 83,  5238 — 40,  5265 — 6, 

5336 — 9,  5357 — 62).  He  does  not  believe  the 
statements  regarding  the  neglect  of  dull  boys : it  is 
not  so  in  Blackrock ; and  the  school  which  would 
neglect  dull  boys  in  the  interests  of  the  clever  boys, 
would  injure  itself  immensely.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  dull  or  average  boy  under  the  present  system 
gets  special  attention,  in  order  to  bring  him  up  to 
pass  standard  (5143 — 6,  5232—7).  He  sees  no 
danger  in  the  present  system  of  giving  exhibitions. 

The  money  belongs  to  the  student,  and  should  be 
given  to  him  or  his  parents.  Regarding  the  retained 
exhibitions,  he  thinks  a boy  who  wins  an  exhibition 
in  the  Junior  or  Middle  Grade,  establishes  a claim 
to  get  a reward  in  the  fallowing  year  on  easier 
terms  than  another  boy.  The  grievance  of  first 
boys  in  the  prize  list  of  the  Senior  Grade,  as  against 
the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition  lists  in  the 
same  grade,  might  be  obviated  to  a great  extent 
by  giving  first,  • second,  and  third-dass  exhibitions 
in  each  grade.  It  would  not  be  exhibitions  that 
would  induce  the  bulk  of  Irish  parents  to  let  their 
children  complete  the  Intermediate  course,  but  the 
fitness  of  the  course  to  lead  their  children  into  per- 
manent positions  (5157,  5314 — 22,  5380 — 5).  So 

far  as  he  knows  personally,  “touting”  does  not 
exist ; but  if  it  does,  no  measure  to  prevent  it  could 
be  too  severe  (5255,  5305 — 8).  The  fact  that  the 
Middle  Grade  programme  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  matriculation  pass  examination  into  the  univer- 
sity, has  the  effect  of  detaching  boys  from  the  Inter- 
mediate system  when  they  have  passed  the  Middle 
Grade;  and  if  the  Senior  Grade  pass  examination 
were  made  to  correspond  with  the  pass  examina- 
tion at  matriculation,  some  of  these  boys  would 
not  leave  till  after  the  Senior  Grade.  But  if  the 
minimum  standard  of  age  is  raised,  injury  will  be 
done  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  who  have 
forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the 
schools  at  present,  and  whose  success  is  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades;  and  if  the  maxi- 
mum is  brought  down,  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
seminaries,  whose  pupils  are  18  or  19  years  of  age 
(5256—62,  5363—75).  The  over-age  margin  in  all 
the  grades  should  be  two  years,  but  to  allow  students 
to  go  for  two  years  in  any  grade  that  they  choose  to 
select,  would  be  a good  alternative.  For  a certain 
class  of  schools  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  boys 
at  school  up  to  the  age  of  20  (5340 — 2).  He  approves 
of  the  present  system  of  the  publication  of  the 
results.  If  the  Board  never  gave  any  other  reward 
except  the  publication,  the  schools  would  still  fight 
for  the  first  places.  The  publication  is  an  incentive 
to  work  on  the  part  of  both  schools  and  students. 

Students  and  their  parents  show  the  books  to  their 
friends,  and  are  proud  to  see  their  names  in  them. 

The  fact  of  a school  being  able  to  make  comparison 
with  other  schools,  also  does  great  good.  If  the 
Board  is  satisfied,  however,  that  the  publication  of 
the  names  of  the  pupils  leads  to  over-pressure,  he 
would  not  object  to  them  being  omitted,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  pupils  and  the  names  of  the  schools 
alone  being  given  (5295 — 5304).  Some  of  the  papers 
given  at  present  are  somewhat  too  stiff  for  pass 
students.  The  objections  to  having  the  pass  and 
honour  questions  on  one  paper  do  not  seem  to  be 
of  a very  serious  nature,  and  separating  the  questions 
into  two  papers  would  entail  hardship  on  the  smaller 
schools,  because  it  would  entail  the  necessity  of 
dividing  the  classes  (5309 — 13).  He  approves  of 
the  system  of  giving  .medals  for  successful  answer- 
ing (5347—51). 

Inspection,  or  visitation,  to  a very  limited  extent, 
may  be  useful  and  even  necessary  as  a means  of  satis- 
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of  the  endowment,  is  that  it  creates  the  possibility 
of  partiality  and  foul  play.  There  would  be  public 
suspicion  of  partiality  in  the  selection  of  inspectors, 
no  matter  how  selected,  and  there  would  be 
suspicion  of  partiality  in  the  individual  inspector: 
there  would  be  no  way  of  obviating  this  difficulty 
except  by  importing  the  inspectors.  Inspection  of  a 
school  must  be  serious  and  minute,  or  hasty  and 
superficial.  The  latter  would  be  useless ; the  former 
would  be  tedious  and  expensive,  and  make  a great 
inroad  on  the  funds  of  the  Board.  Then  inspection 
would  hamper  the  liberty  and  individuality  of  the 
teacher  much  more  than  examination,  for  if  he 
studies  the  peculiarities  of  the  examiner  he  would 
still  more  study  those  of  the  inspector.  Inspection 
cannot  test  teaching  fairly  except  by  its  results. 
Written  examinations,  properly  conducted,  will  test 
with  palpable  impartiality  the  essentials  of  a sound 
education,  and  what  they  cannot  test  is  trifling  in 
comparison  with  what  they  can  test.  If  the  evi- 
dence given  at  the  Commission  convinces  the  Board 
that  the  teaching  of  languages  is  to  any  extent 
faulty,  the  Board  is  bound  to  see  that  this  is  cor- 
rected, and  the  only  way  of  doing  that  is  by  inspec- 
tion in  these  particular  subjects,  which  could  be 
made  a condition  precedent  to  results  fees.  Inspec- 
tion is  not  required  in  the  case  of  natural  philosophy 


and  chemistry,  as  papers  judiciously  set  by  compe- 
tent examiners  can  test  whether  they  are  taught  in 
the  laboratory  or  from  books  merely.  Inspection 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  voluntary  schools  a* 
much  as  possible,  to  prevent  them  becoming  State 
schools.  There  are,  generally,  as  many  inspectors 
of  schools  as  there  are  parents  of  the  pupils.  The 
amount  of  money  Blackroclc  College  would  get 
would  be  the  same  under  inspection,  with  capitation 
as  under  the  present  system,  and  from  that  point 
of  view  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  paid 
£10  a head  on  60  boys,  or  £2  a head  on  300.  In- 
spection, if  the  test  is  not  rigid,  would  lead  to 
stagnation.  He  has  heard  of  teachers  who  object 
to  inspection,  because  it  would  really  be  an  exami- 
nation of  themselves  before  their  pupils.  He  does 
not  attach  as  much  importance  as  some  of  the 
witnesses  to  viva  voce  examination : a paper  set  by 
a competent  examiner,  who  has  taken  his  time  to 
consider  it,  can  test  the  knowledge  and  scholarship 
of  a student  much  better  than  any  viva  voce  ex- 
amination. He  regards  written  examination  as 
evidence — as  sufficient  evidence — of  efficient  teach- 
ing, and  as  the  only  fail-,  and  palpably  fail-,  evidence 
of  efficient  teaching;  and  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  present  Intermediate  system — 
public  examinations,  rewards  to  pupils,  results  to 
teachers — are  perfectly  sound  (5151,  5191 — 231 
5241—54,  5267—93,  5386—5404). 


Mr.  R.  M.  ^ 


Mr.  R.  M.  Henrv,  m.a.,  Secretary,  Ulster  Branch,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  .University  Teachers. 


The  examiners  have  too  many  answer  books  to 
examine,  and  assistant  examiners  experienced  in 
Intermediate  teaching  should  be  employed,  papers 
coming  near  the  line  of  demarcation  between  honour 
and  pass  being  submitted  to  the  principal  examiners 
(11687 — 9).  Exhibitions  should  be  for  one  year 
only,  and  should  be  used  even  in  the  Senior  Grade 
only  for  educational  purposes.  They  should  be  re- 
duced in  value,  and  the  number  should  be  reduced  in 
the  Junior  Grade,  and  increased  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  (11690—8,  11711—3,  11722—8,  11741—2). 
There  should  be  a larger  course  prescribed 
in  classics,  and  in  the  Senior  Grade  no  pre- 
scribed course  at  all,  while  the  questions  should 
test  general  knowledge  rather  than  abnormali- 


ties. History  should  be  treated  as  a separate 
subject.  More  sentences  should  be  set  for  composi- 
tion, and  the  grammar  questions  should  be 
reduced  (11699—710,  11748—50).  Specialisation 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  Senior  Grade  (11710). 
The  examination  papers  are  too  difficult  for  pass, 
and  should  be  so  arranged,  without  separating  tlm 
pass  and  honour  questions  on  the  paper,  that  pupils 
of  average  ability  and  taught  with  average  efficiency 
would  be  able  to  pass  (11713 — 20,  11736 — 40).  A 
system  of  inspection  should  be  introduced  to  ensure 
the  efficient  teaching  of  science  and  modern  lan- 
guages (11717).  The  cramming  of  classics  from 
translations  is  carried  on,  but  not  in  very  good 
schools  (11729—35). 


Mr.  T.  G.  Houston,  m.a.,  Headmaster,  Academical  Institution,  Coleraine 


Houston  m a ®-e  ,wannc‘t  regard  the  working  of  the  Intermediate 
Act  as  a benefit  to  secondary  education  in  Ireland. 
What  the  Act  really  did  was  to  open  a very  profit- 
able industry  in  a very  poor  country,  to  winch  a 
great  many  people  were  attracted  with  the  view  of 
making  money.  That  accounts  to  a great  extent 
for  the  apparent  success  of  the  Act.  It  seems  to 
him  that  the  Act  has  not  improved  the  quality  of 
education.  The  products  of  the  system  have  not 
been  men  of  more  vigorous  and  more  productive 
minds — they  have  not  been  better  writers,  or 
speakers,  or  leaders  of  men,  or  better  citizens.  The 
statement  that  the  Act  remedied  stagnation  in  the 
Irish  schools  is  greatly  exaggerated;  there  was  very 
little  stagnation  in  the  Northern  schools.  The  Act 
created  a-  stimulus,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a great 
deal  too  powerful,  and  the  results  have  been  in- 
jurious to  education  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  system  of  distributing  a public  grant  of  money 
on  the  result  of  a public  general  examination  is  a 
vicious  system.  A large  number  of  pupils  now  go 
forward  to  Intermediate  education  who  should  not; 
and  they  get  a grammar  school  education  not  suited 
to  their  careers  iu  after  life,  because  it  pays  the  school 
managers  and  the  parents  better  than  what  would 
suit.  A large  number  of  Irish  parents  now  send 
their  children  to  schools  in  England,  and  some  of 


them  have  said  to  him  that  it  was  because  they 
objected  to  the  competition  and  over-pressure  of  the 
Intermediate  system  (6040—9,  6077 — 9,  6083— 
90,  6202 — 3).  The  Intermediate  examinations  arc 
responsible  for  many  cases  of  ruined  health,  and 
not  a few  of  premature  death,  among  the  students 
who  have  passed  through  them.  In  saying  this  he 
speaks  from  positive  personal  knowledge,  and,  in  Iris 
opinion,  the  persons  who  are  most  positive  in  deny- 
ing all  knowledge  of  over-pressure  are  parents  whose 
children  have  .suffered  severely  from  the  system.  He 
knew  of  a case  where  two  brothers,  who  had  been 
successful  competitors,  died  shortly  after  the  com- 
petition, the  physician  remarking  in  the  case  of  the 
second  death,  “ Another  victim  of  the  Intermediate 
examinations."  But  it  is  hard  to  expect  poor 
parents  and  poor  teachers  to  stand  out  against  the 
system  of  prizes  and  exhibitions.  Competition 
should  be  done  away  with  as  far  as  possible — every 
kind  of  competition  except  the  ordinary  healthy 
competition  in  the  school  itself  for  the  ordinary 
places  (6099—143). 

Tire  necessity  for  a separate  commercial  course 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  would  not 
specialise  early,  certainly  not  before  the  Senior 
Grade,  if  at  all  (6080 — 2).  Prizes  and  exhibitions 
should  be  eleemosynary,  and  given  when  it  is  shown 
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that  the  parents  of  a pupil  are  nob  in  circumstances 
to  pay  for,  or  continue  .the  education  of,  the  student 
without  such  help.  The  student  would  require  to 
produce  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  sizarships  at 
Trinity  College,  that  his  parents’  means  were  • of  a 
limited  nature.  There  should  be  a qualifying 
examination  only,  and  the  selection  of  the  pupils 
to  be  benefited  should  be  left  to  the  Board,  the 
two  qualifications  being  poverty  and  special  talent 
in  the  boy  (6097—8,  6144—54,  6226—45). 

Separate  papers  should  not  be  set  for  pass  and 
honours,  because  the  boys  who  prepare  for  both  are 
educated  in  the  same  classes.  The  student  should 
be  allowed  to  find  out  for  himself  what  he  can 
answer,  and  what  he  cannot;  but  if  a distinction  is 
made,  it  should  be  on  the  same  paper.  The  present 
papers  are  too  lxard,  and  are  an  injustice  to  the 
managers  of  schools.  He  should  put  the  percentage 
of  dull  boys  in  a school  at  35  (6196—201,  6283 — 
300,  6324—33).  Owing  to  the  system  of  touting, 
a portion  of  the  results  fees  had  been  offered  in  his 
school  to  the  pupils  who  were  successful  in  obtain- 
ing results  fees,  and  did  mot  gain  exhibitions.  Parent 
after  parent  had  told  him  that  they  had  been 
solicited,  as  soon  as  their  children  showed  signs  of 
progress,  to  let  them  go  to  other  schools.  A great 
many  parents  are  not  qualified  to  resist  such  tempta- 
tions. He  knows  as  a fact  that  representatives  from 
some  schools  have  gone  round  like  commercial 
travellers  into  other  towns,  called  upon  the  pupils 
of  the  teachers  in  those  towns,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  they  would  obtain  by  coming  to  their 
schools.  That  evil  he  believed  would  be  obviated 
if  payment  were  by  capitation  (6204 — 25,  6260 — 
8,  6333 — 6).  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be 

abolished  (6228 — 30).  The  establishment  of  this 
grade  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  chemistry  dying 
out  in  his  school.  Under  Rule  25  the  boys  found 
they  could  only  score  in  a more  limited  number  of 
subjects,  and  chemistry  was  not  the  most  con- 
venient one  for  them  to  score  in ; and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  with  their  parents’  sanction,  they 
asked  permission  to  stop  learning  it,  and  it  had  to 
be  given  up  (6246 — 59).  He  did  not  think  the 

results,  should  be  published ; but  if  they  are,  only  the 


candidate’s  number  should  be  given — that  would  I section  e, 
help  to  minimise  touting  (6269 — 75).  mttTcT 

For  the  present  system  of  examination  he  would  Houston,  m a. 
substitute  a mixed  system  of  inspection  and  school 
grants.  Papers  should  be  sent  down  by  experts, 
as  before,  to  all  the  schools  for  all  the  higher  part 
of  the  work,  and  inspection  could  take  cognisance 
of  the  work  not  reached  by  examination.  The  in- 
spector should  examine  the  school  equipment, 
see  that  there  were  proper  hours  of  recrea- 
tion, and  recreation  grounds  where  obtainable, 
and  should  have  regard  to  the  teaching,  and 
should  satisfy  himself  that  the  languages, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem,  were  properly  taught. 

The  importance  of  inspection  in  the  case  of  natural 
science  has  been  exaggerated.  Inspection  should 
be  optional,  so  that  a school  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  it  if  it  did  not  wish  to  do  so; 
but  in  this  case  the  grant  should  be  reduced.  A 
reasonable  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  would 
be  inspection  as  a condition  precedent  to  the  receipt 
of  results  fees.  Under  his  proposed  system  there 
should  be  a certain  amount  of  liberty  given  to  the 
schools  to  select  their  own  programme,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  especially  in  English 
and  classical  authors,  and  modem  languages  (6050 
—76,  6155—68,  6190—5,  6301—8,  6311—23, 

6333 — 61).  The  evil  of  large  numbers  of  pupils 

going  for  grammar  school  education  might  be  met 
by  diverting  a portion  of  the  grant  to  technical 
education,  if  sufficient  funds  cannot  be  obtained  from 
some  other  source.  One-half  of  the  324  Intermediate 
schools  would  be  better  occupied  in'  providing  a 
good  technical  and  commercial  education  (6086 — 

90).  He  is  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  limit  of  age 
in  the  various  grades,  but  a manager  should  not  be 
allowed  to  earn  results  fees  twice  on  the  same  pupil, 
unless  the  pupil  rose  from  the  pass  to  the  honour 
standard  (6091 — 6).  He  proposes  to  limit  the 

number  of  schools  that  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Board,  by  the  tests  of  the  number  of  pupils,  the 
buildings,  the  equipment,  and  the  facilities  for 
education  : the  limit  of  ten  pupils  is  not  a good  one, 
and  to  say  that  ten  pupils  constitute  a school  is  a 
mistake  (6176 — 83). 


Douglas  Hyde,  ll.d.,  President  of  the  Gaelic  League. 


The  Irish  language  should  have  a far  better  place 
in  Intermediate  education  than  it  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed. Owing  to  its  neglect  in  the  past,  the  younger 
generation  have  become  ashamed  of  it,  and  of  their 
Irish  surnames,  of  their  past,  of  their  national  games, 
and  national  songs.  No  good  can  result  to  national 
character  from  such  a state  of  things,  and  no  wise 
government  would  have  allowed  such  a tone  of  mind 
as  that  to  arise.  People  taught  to  regard  the  lan- 
guage of  their  homes  and  of  their  ancestors  as  a thing 
to  be  ignored,  who  see  it  degraded,  not  merely  below 
English,  but  below  two  foreign  languages  (on  the 
Intermediate  programme)  are  not  likely  to  possess 
the  qualities  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  The 
language  is  still  spoken  over  one-third  of  Ireland,  and 
by  one-seventh  of  its  population,  and  besides  those 
who  habitually  speak  it,  many  thousands  understand 
something  of  it,  and  their  English  is  Irish  idiom  in 
an  English  garb.  It  is  the  living  tongu'e  of  as  many 
people,  in  various  countries,  as  speak  half-a-dozen 
modem  languages  of  Europe — Greek,  Servian,  Bul- 
garian, Norwegian,  or  Danish.  No  system  of  Irish 
education,  therefore,  can  ignore  its  existence.  The 
result  of  including  it  in  the  Intermediate  course  has 
been  to  enormously  stimulate  intellectual  activity  in 
Ireland,  and  at  present  there  are  more  books  being 
printed  in  Dublin  in  Irish,  outside  religious  books, 
than  are  being  printed  in  English.  In  primary 
education,  the  language  is  placed  on  a full  level  with 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German ; and  in  the 
university  course,  with  French  and  German  and  Eng- 


lish. In  the  Intermediate  alone  it  is  degraded  to  a Douglas  Hyde, 
rank  lower  than  two  foreign  languages.  Thus  the 
continuity  of  education  in  Irish  suffers,  and  the  risk 
is  run  of  the  race  of  Irish  scholars  dying  out.  The 
possibility  of  teaching  Irish  as  a spoken  language, 
again,  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  possibility  cf 
teaching  French  or  German,  and  the  importance  of 
bi-lingualism  in  education  is  enormous,  as  is  shown- 
by  the  result  of  the  revival  of  the  language  in  Wales, 
where,  since  Welsh  has  begun  to  foe  studied,  educa- 
tion has  improved  immensely,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Professor  Rhys,  of  Oxford,  and  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  people  has  progressed  so  much 
that  Welshmen  are  now  the  most  successful  men 
abroad,  and  in  the  colonies.  For  educational  pur- 
poses it  is  fully  as  well  adapted  as  any  modem 
European  language,  and  the  importance  of  its  culti- 
vation has  been  testified  to  by  nearly  all  the  greatest 
scientific  linguists  of  Europe.  Professor  Zimmer 
says  “he  can  think  of  no  modem  language  which, 
for  any  Irish  boy  who  knows  English,  would  be  more 
educational  than  Irish,  if  it  be  rightly  taught  in 
Intermediate  instruction.”  In  one  respect,  modem 
Irish  literature  introduces  the  student  to  what  no 
other  language  will  introduce  him.  There  is  a most 
marvellous  system  of  prosody,  self-evolved,  in  Irish, 
that  no  other  European  language  possesses,  and 
modem  Irish  poetry  is  a unique  literary  heritage. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  educated  man 
that  he  should  know  something  of  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  disgraceful  fo* 
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Section  E.  any  educated  man  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
DougjasHyde,  name  of  his  own  house,  or  townland,  or  surroundings, 
ll-d.  or  of  the  names  of  his  neighbours.  The  antagonism 

to  the  Irish  language  is  political,  while  the  attempt 
at  its  retention  is  sternly  non-political.  The  marks 
for  Irish  should  be  considerably  raised,  and  if  French 
and  German  get  700  marks,  and  English  1,200,  Irish 


s’  ould  get  between  900  and  1 000,  and  that  is  the 
view  of  the  Gaelic  League.  The  great  difficulty  in 
setting  Irish  examinations  is  the  want  of  books  suit- 
able for  the  junior  classes  ; but  new  books  are  comin" 
out,' and  in  a few  years  the  difficulty  will  have  dis- 
appeared (9195 — 350). 


Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Inglts,  j.p.,  Vice-President  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Commercial  men  find  that  the  boys  applying  for 
ng  s,.t.p.  positions  are  quite  unqualified  for  commercial 
careers — their  writing  is  bad,  spelling  doubtful, 
arithmetic  slow  and  inaccurate;  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  principles  of  book-keeping,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  deal  with  correspondence, 
even  after  it  is  dictated  to  them.  Owing  to  the 
very  high  marks  given  to  classical  subjects,  the 
commercial  pupil  is  distinctly  handicapped.  There 
should  be  two  courses  (or,  perhaps,  more) — (1)  uni- 
versity, and  (2)  commercial,  with  equal  marks,  and 
equal  inducements  for  pupils  and  teachers,  but  with- 
out competition  between  them.  The  present  provi- 
sion made  for  commercial  education  is  manifestly 
useless.  The  Preparatoiy  Grade  should  not  be  com- 
petitive, and  the  course  in  it  should  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  commercial  and  university  sub- 
jects, but  in  the  other  three  grades  the  courses  should 
be  separate.  The  commercial  course  should  include 
the  usual  English  course,  special  attention  being 
given  to  arithmetic,  and  special  marks  for  writing. 
There  should  also  be  spelling,  precis  writing,  exten- 


sion from  precis  to  full  text,  book-keeping  in  a form 
in  which  the  principles  would  be  mastered,  short- 
hand, business  correspondence,  Latin — in  the  Junior, 
one,  and  in  the  Middle  and  Senior,  two,  modern 
languages,  preferably  French  and  German — and 
physical  science,  taught  practically.  Marks  should 
be  given  for  general  neatness  of  answers.  The 
written  examination  should  continue  as  the  basis, 
but  certain  subjects  should  be  examined  in  orally, 
and  there  should  be  inspection.  Permission  to  take 
up  an  unlimited  number  of  optional  subjects  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  it  leads  to  superficial  smattering. 
Elementary  science  should  be  taught  practically  in 
properly  equipped  workshops  and  laboratories.  As 
a rule,  boys  are  taken  in  offices  not  over  15  or  16, 
but  if  they  were  thoroughly  trained  they  might  be 
taken  a year  older.  If  they  are  to  be  taken  at  16, 
specialisation  should  begin  earlier,  the  ages  in  the 
grades  being,  under  14,  under  15,  and  under  16. 
At  present  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  are 
got  better  from  the  National  schools  than  from  the 
Intermediate,  (12015 — 141). 


John  Joly,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  Examiner  in  Natural 
Philosophy  to  Intermediate  Education  Board. 


The  smallness  of  the  number  of  marks  given  to 
science  subjects  has  led  to  a decrease  in  the  number 
of  students  studying  science  under  the  Board,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  a report  of  the  Science  Committee 
ot  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  preparation  in  those  subjects  is  not  of  the  proper 
sort,  and  the  committee  was  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  scientific  teaching  could  not  be  effectively  carried 
•out  without  the  aid  of  apparatus.  It  therefore 
recommended  that  there  should  be  an  inspection  of 
schools,  and  that  the  examination  in  scientific  sub- 
jects should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a practical  one, 
and  for  the  present  the  aid  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  might  be  obtained  in  the  work  of  in- 
spection. Practical  work  should  count' in  the  grantr 
ing  of  exhibitions,  and  higher  marks  should  be  given 
for  science  subjects  (10398 — 446, 10471 — 7,  10549 — 
80,  10600—2,  10620—6,  10627-35,  10646—9, 
10685 — 716).  The  present  system  has  made  many 
schools  grinding  establishments,  and  has  led  to  over- 
work, and  to  the  neglect  of  backward  pupils  (10447 
9,  10613 — 7,  10636 — 7).  The  general  examina- 
tion should  be  continued  only  for  competition 
amongst  selected  candidates,  the  minimum  age  for 
competition  being  15.  Results  fees  should  be  super- 
seded by  grants  paid  only  on  the  results  of  inspection 
in  which  the  general  performance  of  the  scholars  and 
the  proficient  management  of  the  school  would  be 
considered.  As  to  the  former,  the  inspector  would 
select  at  random  a few  boys  from  the  various  classes, 
and  would,  as  far  as  possible,  examine  them  orally, 
and  perhaps  set  short  papers.  The  amount  of  the 
grant  should  be,  in  part,  conditional  on  the  proper 
equipment  and  proficiency  of  the  school  for  teaching 
elementary  science.  The  Board  might  be  em- 
powered to  contribute  half  grants  for  equipment  of 
schools,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  supplying 
the  other  half,  or  it  might  be  given  the  entire  control 
of  the  Irish  share  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
errant.  Two  Inspectors  (who  should  have  large 
salaries)  in  the  two  chief  branches  of  education — 
mathematical  and  literary — should  visit  each  school, 
and  they  might  be  accompanied  by  examiners 


in  special  subjects.  The  inspection  would  apply 
to  all  matters  which  concern  the  well-being  of 
both  mind  and  body  of  the  pupils,  and  should  in- 
clude ,the  methods  of  teaching  (10447 — 85,  10505, 
10525—38,  10543—80,  10590—5,  10603—12,  10618 
— 26,  10659 — 84,  10707 — 16).  The  grades  should 
be — Junior,  12  to  14,  Middle,  14  to  16,  and  Senior, 
16  to  17,  the  limits  of  age,  however,  not  being 
strictly  adhered  to  (10486 — 9,  10538).  Elementary 
natural  science  should  be  compulsory  in  all  grades. 
Suggests  text- books  in  scientific  subjects  (10490—5, 
10497—8,  10522—4,  10539—42,  10638—49).  In 
the  Junior  Grade,  the  compulsory  subjects  should  be 
English,  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
general  history,  and  French  or  German,  and  Latin, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid  and  drawing,  geography, 
physical  geography,  biology,  and  natural  philosophy, 
there  being  in  addition  to  these  in  the  Senior  Grade 
trigonometry,  chemistry,  and  elementary  astronomy. 
The  optional  subjects  should  be  Greek,  chemistry, 
book-keeping,  French  or  German,  commercial  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  Italian  or  Spanish.  Some 
specialisation  should  be  made  in  the  Senior  Grade 
(10496—504,  10581—8,  10640—6).  A good  set  of 
scientific  apparatus  for  a school  would  cost  from  £25 
to  £75.  The  boys  should  be  seen  by  the  inspector 
making  the  experiments,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  collections  of  objects  of  natural  interest, 
minerals,  insects,  and  plants,  and  trained  to  observe 
them.  The  senior  boys  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
study  a little  navigation.  The  teachers  should  be 
given  all  the  information  possible  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  science,  and  a temporary  in- 
spector, who  was  an  expert  in  science,  might  visit  the 
schools  and  advise  as  to  allocation  of  the  grant  for 
the  construction  of  science  laboratories.  A sanitary 
inspector  might  also  visit  the  schools,  say,  once  in 
two  years  (10505—16,  10589—99).  The  Board 
should  be  empowered  to  revise  its  rules  at  intervals 
(10517 — 21).  The  only  rewards  given  to  boys  should 
be  in  the  form  of  exhibitions,  the  value  of  which 
should  be  reduced  and  the  number  increased  (10543 
-5). 
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Mr.  R.  M.  J ones,  m.a.,  Principal,  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

Against  the  charge  that  the  present  system  Grade  for  the  actual  year.  If  conditions  could  be  section  Ef 
cultivates  the  memory  of  pupils  and  does  attached  to  exhibitions  that  the  money  should  be  — 
not  sufficiently  develop  their  other  faculties,  spent  on  the  further  education  of  the  student,  it  m.a.R'  M' Jono’ 
he  has  to  say  that  he  believes  that  had  would  be  an  advantage,  but  he  fears  that  this  would 
the  boys  of  the  country  been  suddenly  ex-  not  be  possible  (4661 — 2,  4715 — 22).  He  does 
amined  before  the  introduction  of  the  system,  not  object  to  over-age  boys,  but  nob  beyond  the  age 
the  results  would  have  been  found  to  be  the  same,  of  19  (4734 — 6).  He  would  abolish  the  Prepara- 
in  their  broad  features;  under  any  system  you  will  tory  Grade,  but  to  abolish  the  Senior  would  be 
find  the  more  precious  qualities  of  the  mind  rarer  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
than  the  more  common  qualities  (4861).  There  country.  If  the  former  is  retained,  it  should  be 
are  no  disadvantages  inherent  in  the  system  that  without  prizes  (4682 — 5,  4850).  The  Intermediate 
could  not  be  obviated  by  rules.  Amongst  those  are  system  has  nearly  extinguished  physical  science  in 
rate-cutting  amongst  schools  and  examination  at  the  schools,  as  a result  of  the  necessary  reduction 
too  early  an  age  (4496 — 4502).  Regarding  the  of  the  maximum  from  7,000  to  6,000.  A boy  should' 

individuality  of  the  teacher,  the  master  of  a school  not  leave  school  at  the  age,  say,  of  16,  ignorant  of 
might  have  a very  large  scope  for  his  individuality  many  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  A 
if  the  programmes  were  constructed  differently.  In  modicum  of  scientific  knowledge  might  be  made 
classics  and  modem  languages,  for  instance,  there  is  compulsory  even  at  the  earliest  grade — an  element- 
no  necessity  for  a definite  course  being  laid  down,  ary  book  in  science,  such  as  physiography.  The 
and  there  should  be  much  more  examination  on  Board  might  also  make  small  grants  for  apparatus 
“ unseen  ” passages ; in  modern  languages  no  course  and  for  the  up-keep  of  the  science  side.  There  is, 
should  be  prescribed  whatever.  The  standard  would  unfortunately,  very  little  demand  for  science  in- 
be  defined  by  the  composition,  the  grammar,  and  struction  among  parents  in  Ireland  (4847 — 60). 
perhaps  subsidiary  work — that  would  be  prescribed  Greater  advantage,  also,  might  be  taken  of  the 
— and  if  it  was  thought  necessary,  it  might  also  be  South  Kensington  grants  by  assimilating  the  Inter- 
prescribed  that  the  “unseen”  passages  should  be  mediate  course  in  science,  to  their  syllabus  (4663 — 
taken  from  authors  of  a certain  type,  or  from  certain  77).  The  Inter-mediate  system  made  life  somewhat 
specified  authors,  without  specifying  the  particular  harder  for  the  small  schools,  because  it  requires 
works.  The  programme  could  be  so  framed  that  it  ' nearly  the  same  complicated  machinery  to  run  a 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  interference  with  the  small  school  under  it  as  to  run  a large  one.  Many 
teacher  to  a minimum,  and  give  the  largest  amount  of  these  schools,  however,  do  useful  work,  and  many 
of  scope  possible  in  any  system  to  his  individuality  boys  get  an  Intermediate  education  in  them  who 
(4503 — 4548,  4841 — 6,  4636—8).  The  present  might  never  enter  a larger  school  (4680 — 95,  4723 
system  does  not  tend  to  bad  methods  of  teaching,  — 33).  He  holds  strongly  that  it  would  be 
as  the  results  have  proved,  and  a teacher  doing  Ills  disastrous  to  institute  honour  papers  as  distinct 
work  honestly  is  as  likely  to  succeed  as  one  follow-  from  the  ordinary  papers;  for  instead  of  having 
ing  any  other  method;  indeed,  very  efficient  teach-  four  grades,  as  at  present,  there  would  then  be 

ing  now  is  distinguished  from  less  efficient  teach-  eight,  with  the  result  that  the  machinery  of  school 

ing  by  the  results  of  the  examination,  which  does  administration  would  be  increased  two-fold,  and 

not  to  any  extent  depend  on  cramming.  Cramming  that  ruin  would  be  brought  on  the  small  schools, 

will  not  pass  students  (4654 — 7,  4597 — 4600,  In  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  certain  science  papers, 

4560 — 7).  His  experience  of  Ulster  boys  is,  that  perhaps  mechanics,  there  is  leason  to  fear  that  the 
they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  over-worked.  papers  have  often  been  drawn  up  in  such  a form 

Where  any  boys  try  to  do  the  impossible  he  has  that  the  mere  pass  boy  who  deserved  his  pass  did 

tried  to  put  it  down  by  sending  recommendations  not  get  it.  But  in  languages  and  in  other  work  of 

home  (4658 — 9).  He  has  not  noticed  a spirit  of  the  examination,  there  is  no  need  of  any  distinction 
avarice  very  much  increased  among  boys  by  the  being  made.  In  the  former  case,  the  difficulty 
results  system ; boys,  generally,  do  not  work  from  could  be  met  by  better  gradation  of  the  questions,, 
the  pure  love  of  learning.  He  should  like  to  see  a certain  number  of  questions  of  moderate  difficulty 

the  exhibitions  very  much  reduced,  but  it  does  not  being  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  and  not 

do  a boy  much  harm  to  think  that  he  may  be  able  mixed  up  with  the  others.  There  might  be  an 

to  buy  a bicycle  next  year  (4660).  He  would  advantage  in  dividing  the  papers,  however,  in  the 

sweep  away  the  separate  commercial  course  Senior  Grade,  when  some  specialising  is  desirable 

altogether,  as  there  is  in  the  ordinary  courses,  a (4818 — 46). 

sufficient,  and  a broad  and  liberal  provision  made  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  substitution  of 
for  the  commercial  boy.  The  British  Consul  at  inspection  for  examination,  but  considers  that  in- 

Stettin,  in  a recent  report,  says  that  those  best  speotion  a.,  a supplement  to  examination  is  perhaps 

able  to  judge  of  the  facts  declare  that  Germany’s  desirable.  Inspection,  as  a substitute  of  examina- 

commereial  success  is  less  due  to  superior  com-  tion,  could  not  be  carried  out  so  as  to  secure  the 
mercial  education  than  to  the  high  state  of  general  confidence  of  the  country,  and  further,  it  is  not  in 

education  that  Germany  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  itself  nearly  so  good  a test  of  the  working  of  the 

(4860 — 1,  4696 — 9,  4704 — 14,  4593 — 6).  He  schools  (4482 — 95).  The  element  of  the  individual 

cannot  see  why  the  Board  should  not  insist  upon  a faddist  hardly  comes  in  at  all  in  the  case  of 
practical  examination  in  chemistry;  it  is  difficult,  examinations;  it  does  very  seriously  in  the  case  of 

but  not  impossible.  The  Board  could  simply  inspection.  Under  inspection  an  enormous  staff 

declare  that  if  a boy  takes  chemistry  he  must  be  of  highly-trained  inspectors  would  be  required,  who 

examined  in  a centre  where  there  is  a laboratory,  ought  previously  to  have  been  teachers ; and  these 

and  if  he  has  been  taught  in  a school  where  there  could  scarcely  be  procured.  Even  if  they  could 

is  no  laboratory,  it  will  not  be  worth  his  while  going  there  would  be  constant  protests  from  schools,  and 

in  on  book  knowledge  when  he  has  not  seen  any  complaints  of  unfairness.  If  there  were  a court  of 
of  the  chemicals  (4601 — 7) ; but  except  in  the  prac-  appeal  of  chief  inspectors,  they  would  have  a very 
tical  handling  of  chemicals  and  apparatus,  and  as  re-  busy  time  of  it  (4549 — 66).  Inspectors,  again, 
gards  pronunciation,  he  can  not  see  the  extraordinary  might  interfere  with  the  individuality  of  capable 
virtue  of  viva  voee  examinations  (4628 — 35).  It  masters.  Inspection  would  be  of  advantage  as 
would  be  desirable  to  abolish  the  system  of  continu-  subsidiary,  as  corrective.  It  could  not  be  brought 
Mg  exhibitions,  and  to  give  a number  of,  say,  £50,  to  bear  on  competition  for  exhibitions,  but  there 
430,  and  £20  prizes  on  the  work  of  the  Senior  could  be  a limited  number  of  inspectors  to  visit 
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Section  e.  ^ schools,  to  hear  languages  taught,  and  if  the  master 
Mr.  sillJones,  were  not  teaching  in  a proper  way,  there  should  be 
M-A-  i an  instruction  to  order  the  school  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects, or  no  boys  would  be  received  in  that  subject 
the  next  year  (4568 — 92,  4608 — 27).  The  same 

rule  would  apply  in  the  case  of  science — chemistry, 
etc.  (4737 — 51).  Shorthand  can  be  taught  out  of 
books,  but  it  might  be  useful  to  ascertain  that  it 
was  taught  in  a proper  way  (4752 — 75).  There  has 
been  in  an  entirely  voluntary  way  a large  develop- 
ment of  external  written  examinations  in  schools 
in  England.  There  are  four  or  five  different  boards 


working  on  the  Irish  Intermediate  lines,  and  last 
year  amongst  them  they  examined  in  this  way 
some  50,000  pupils.  Hence,  he  infers  that  examina- 
tion  is  the  test  of  English  secondary  schools,  as  it 
is  of  Irish  (4652 — 3).  Finally,  he  recommends  that 
the  Board  should  have  power,  when  remitting 
results  fees,  to  order  that  a certain  portion  of  them 
should  be  devoted  to  getting  better  furniture,  better 
accommodation  at  a particular  point,  better  appa- 
ratus, or  even  a better  master,  according  to  the 
defects  found  on  inspection  (4861 — 6). 


Most  Kev.  Dr, 
Kelly. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Ross. 


The  system  has  done  a great  deal  of  indirect  good 
to  education,  but  it  has  not  promoted  education  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  proper  result  of 
Intel-mediate  Education  ought  to  be  to  show  a 
student  how  to  learn,  and  to  inculcate  in  him  the 
habit  of  study — in  fact,  to  train  his  faculties;  but 
under  the  present  system  of  written  competitive 
examinations,  what  is  aimed  at  is  the  obtaining  of 
the  highest  results  at  the  examinations,  and  any 
knowledge  which  does  not  serve  that  purpose  is  con- 
sidered by  the  pupils,  and  also  by  some  of  the 
teachers,  as  useless  lumber.  This  he  regarded  as 
downright  prostitution  of  the  good  and  blight  in- 
tellects of  the  country,  and  as  a pea-version  of  the 
idea  of  education  (1306 — 18).  The  programme  has 
also  forced  on  the  country  a grammar  school  educa- 
tion that  suits  only  a small  number ; it  is  a national 
calamity  that  so  many  boys  and  girls  should  be 
driven  to  study  subjects  that  are  quite  useless  to 
them  and  neglect  those  that  would  be  useful  to 
them.  This  misdirection  of  youthful  intellect  is  a 
great  national  waste,  and  it  goes  on  even  in  the  cases 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community  (1330 — 37). 
Success  at  the  Intermediate  is  secured  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  injury  done  to  education,  and  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  success  of  exhibi- 
tioners in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  edu- 
cation has  been  injuriously  affected.  If  the  effects 
of  the  system  are  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  next 
generation  of  teachers,  it  will  then  be  impossible  to 
cure  the  mischief  that  has  been  done.  The  evils  of 
the  system  have  not  affected  the  present  teachers, 
who  are  better  than  those  of  20  years  ago,  and  have 
more  energy  and  knowledge  (1319 — 23).  Regard- 
ing languages,  reading  aloud  has  been  given  up  in 
many  of  the  schools,  and  his  expei-ience  with  many 
pupils  was  that  language  had  ceased  with  them  to 
be  articulate  speech ; in  no-  school  in  Ireland  is  there 
the  same  facility  of  articulation  now  as  there  was 
up  to  1878  (1324 — 9).  Oral  examination  in  lan- 
guages is  much  more  useful  than  writtep,  and  if 
one  had  to  be  dispensed  with  it  should  be  the  latter 
(1376). 

His  remedies  for  the  evils  that  exist  would  be 
as  follows: — The  great  national  competition  by 
written  examinations  should  be  utterly  abolished. 
The  Board  should  deal  with  the  schools  rather  than 
with  the  pupils — the  school  should  be  the  unit.  To 
the  schools,  and  not  to  the  pupils,  should  go  the 
main  bulk  of  the  money,  for  teaching  and  procuring 
proper  equipment.  The  money  given  to  each  school 
should  be  a capitation  grant.  There  should  be  a 
permanent  body  of  examiners  or  inspectors  who 
should  visit  the  schools  periodically  and  inspect  and 
examine  the  pupils  in  order  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching.  Then  on  the  results  of  their  inspec- 
tion and  examination,  he  would  olassify  the  schools 


into  various  classes,  and  pay  capitation  fees  on  all 
the  boys  in  the  school — three  years  being  the  maxi- 
mum time  for  the  grant  for  each  boy — graduated 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Inspector  as  to  the 
character  of  the  school  (1338 — 49).  He  did  not 
believe  that  public  confidence  in  the  Intermediate 
would  be  shaken  by  the  immediate  introduction  of 
this  change  ; but  if  it  could  not  be  introduced  at 
once,  some  form  of  inspection  should  be  established 
as  a check  on  the  results  of  the  written  examina- 
tions (1372 — 5,  1384 — 9,  1408 — 11).  A certain 

number  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  would  have  to  be 
given,  as  the  present  system  by  which  pupils  earn 
money  could  not  at  once  be  broken  with.  When 
the  oral  examiners  examined  a school  they  should 
select  a certain  number  of  boys  to  be  examined  for 
exhibitions  and  prizes,  and  none  but  these  should 
be  allowed  to  go  in  for  them.  They  could  be 
examined  at  a centre  in  each  county.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  a searching  written  one ; and  in  order 
to  limit  the  element  of  competition  between  school 
and  school,  there  should  -be  no  classification  of 
results  (1353 — 7).  He  believed  that  the  Board 

would  save  a great  deal  of  money  by  a system  of 
oral  examination  in  the  schools,  such  as  that  sug- 
gested (1386—9). 

There  should  be  a modern  course,  and  it  would  be 
a national  calamity  if  'there  is'  not  one  (1350).  He 
would  have  no  age  limits  for  pass  students,  except 
perhaps  an  upper  age  limit  of  20  and  a lower  age 
limit  of  14.  It  would  be  different  as  regards  exhi- 
bitions and  prizes.  He  would  not  allow  older  and 
more  experienced  boys  to  compete  against  younger 
boys  (1360 — 3).  He  would  allow  only  three  pay- 
ments of  results  fees  for  one  boy  during  his  entire 
course  (1370).  He  would  not  make  the  amount  of 
the  capitation  grant  depend  upon  the  ages  of  the 
boys  (1395 — 8).  He  objected  to  the  Preparatory 
Grade  because  it  takes  beys  from  their  ordinary  sub- 
jects at  an  early  age  and  drives  them  to  Latin  and 
Greek  (1414—15). 

Catholic  girls’  schools  find  that  the  system  of  edu- 
cation encouraged  by  the  Board  for  girls  is  quite 
unsuited  to  them,  and  they  do  not  generally  take 
part  in  it;  and  consequently  the  greater  portion  of 
the  money  given  in  prizes  goes  to  Protestant  girls’ 
schools.  This  is  a great  injustice,  and  led  him  to 
suggest  that  all  the  conditions  of  examinations,  stan- 
dards for  prizes,  &e.,  should  be  identical  for  boys 
and  girls,  as  in  the  Royal  University ; or  else  that 
there  should  be  a totally  distinct  programme  for 
girls  which  would  be  equally  attractive  to  Catholics 
as  to  Protestants.  If  the  present  system  were  modi- 
fied, so  that  competition  was  largely  done  away  with, 
Catholic  girls’  schools  would  come  in  in  larger  num- 
bers (1364—9,  1400,  1402,  1416—29). 


Thomas  La fFnn, 
JT.D. 


Thomas  Laffan,  m 
Inteamediate  education  consists  of  that  portion  of 
the  educational  field  between  the  highest  class  in  a 
primary  school  and  the  matriculation  of  a univer- 
sity, and  excludes  any  primary,  technical,  or  uni- 


i.k.c  P.,  m.d.,  Cashel. 

versity  subjects — subjects  upon  whioh  a good  deal 
of  the  grant  has  been  spent.  An  Intermediate 
school  should  be  a school  in  which  a boy  might 
obtain  the  necessary  instruction  bo  enable  him  to 
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obtain  a sizarship  in  Trinity  College,'  or  to  pass  the 
preliminary  examination  of  an  ecclesiastical  college, 
such  as  Maynooth.  There  are  no  Intermediate 
schools  in  the  country.  No  pupils  should  be 
received  for  examination  except  from  approved 
schools,  and  the  Board  should  see  by  examina- 
tion that  the  teachers  are  capable  of  teaching, 
and  that  they  devote  themselves  to  teaching. 
Special  assistance  should  be  given  to  schools 
that  cannot  live  without  special  assistance  in 
localities  where  they  are  needed,  but  the  schools 
in  the  great  centres,  which  now  receive  most  of  the 
money,  should  be  excluded.  The  Board  should 
obtain  power  to  make  the  changes  which  are  neces- 
sary. The  schools  should  be  so  guided  by  the 
Conscience  Clause  that  any  pupil,  whatever  his 
religion,  might  be  able  to  go  to  it.  The  students 
have  the  very  lives  pounded  out  of  them  to  get 
exhibitions,  and  numbers  are  brought  into  the 
system  who  socially,  and  even  by  thedr  abilities,  have 
no  aptitude  or  claim  to  enter  upon  it.  The  majority 
of  the  exhibitioners  are  the  sons  of  well-to-do  people, 
but  exhibitions  should  only  be  given  to  assist  poor 


men’s  sons.  There  might  be  local  exhibitions  for  Section  k. 
pupils  who  take  exceptional  places  in  the  primary  ThomasLaffan, 
schools,  and  these  should  be  tenable  in  local  day  m.u.c.p.,  m.d 
schools  only,  and  there  might  be  exhibitions 
attached  to  the  Senior  Grade  to  carry  deserving 
boys  to  a university.  All  other  exhibitions  should 
be  discontinued.  Since  the  system  was  introduced, 
the  Irish  successes  in  the  Civil  Service  have 
decreased.  A more  destructive,  mind-destroying 
system  than  the  present  could  not  be  invented — 
its  physical  effects  are  most  deleterious.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  place  the  commercial  element  upon 
any  lower  plane  than  the  professional.  Both  classes 
should  pursue  the  same  studies  to  the  end  of  the 
Intermediate  course,  and  until  then  the  question  of 
special  education  and  university  education  would 
not  aiise.  The  system  has  destroyed  the  taste  for 
reading.  In  the  case  both  of  teacher  and  pupil,  the 
endowments  already  possessed  should  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  gained  under  the  system.  Inspec- 
tion, if  introduced  now,  would  kill  the  small  schools 
(12882—947). 


J.  R.  Lkebody,  si.a.,  d.sc.,  President,  Magee  College,  Londonderry. 


His  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  is  that 
it  has  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  special  de- 
partment of  mathematics  in  both  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools,  the  benefit  being  more  marked  in  the  second 
class  schools  than  in  the  best  schools,  and  more 
marked  also  in  girls’  schools  than  in  those  for  boys. 
The  tendency,  too,  has  been  not  to  make  the  position 
of  the  clever  boy  better,  but  certainly  to  bring  up  the 
average  maximum.  With  regard  to  girls  particu- 
larly, the  improvement  has  been  immense,  a girl 
from  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  or 
Derry,  having  gone  as  far  as  the  Senior  Grade 
being  equal  in  scholarship  to  a girl  of  the  same 
age  in  the  best  English  schools.  At  the 
beginning  the  working  of  the  system  was  not 
quite  satisfactory,  the  superintendents  showing  some 
want  of  knowledge,  but  now  it  goes  like  clock-work, 
copying  or  anything  unfair  at  the  examinations 
being  practically  impossible  (2241 — 52,  2355 — 7, 
2346 — 50).  The  charges  of  over-pressure  may  be 
justified,  but  he  has  never  known  any  instances  of  it. 
The  system  does,  however,  undoubtedly  tend  to  rim 
education  too  much  into  one  groove,  to  produce  un- 
healthy competition  between  schools,  and  to  create  a 
false  idea  of  the  true  aims  of  education,  and  its 
practical  working  has  been  to  make  the  teaching  of 
languages  deteriorate,  and  to  extinguish  that  of 
Physics  and  Ohemistiy.  It  has  also  some  tendency 
towards  cramming  in  the  smaller  schools,  to  which 
results  fees  are  a matter  of  great  importance  (2253 
—61,  2376—80,  2406—16).  The  ideal  system 
would  be  Examination  plus  Inspection,  with,  after  a 
time,  the  abolition  of  the  present  written  examina- 
tion for  pass  students — that  for  honour  students 
being  absolutely  essential — and  an  arrangement  by 
which  a school  would,  on  getting  a certain  position, 
be  entitled  to  a certain  grant,  on  the  report  of  the 
Inspector,  the  grant  not  being  given  as  a capitation 
one  unless  the  Inspector  reported  it  to  be  efficient. 
The  Inspector  should  not  make  any  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils,  but  rather  find  out  the  value  of 
the  school  as  an  educational  agency  by  listening  to 
the  teacher  teaching  or  questioning  his  class.  The 
strongest  opposition  to  inspection  will  probably  come 
from  girls’  schools,  but  none  would  more  benefit  by 
it  (2262—78,  2381—8,  2406—16,  2459—62).  To 
learn  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science  thoroughly,  a 
pupil  must  work  with  his  hands,  but  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  students  in  the  average  school  having  a 
laboratory  suitable  to  working  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  of  having  the  tame  to  do  it.  The  highest  thing 
to  aim  at  in  Intermediate  schools  is  the  delivery  of 
good  experimental  lectures.  He  would  therefore 


have  no  practical  test  for  boys  in  the  lower  grades,  j.  R.Leebody. 
and  would  limit  such  tests  to  honour  candidates  in  M-A>  D-so- 
the' Middle  and  Senior.  It  would,  of  course,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  have  Chemistry  taught  practically, 
but  it  is  impossible,  except  in  rich  schools,  for  such 
practical  teaching  to  be  given  to  boys  in  the  Junior 
Grade.  Science,  generally  speaking,  might  be  much 
moro  encouraged  than  it  is.  Chemistry  is  not  a 
paying  subject,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  its 
teaching  has  declined;  another  reason  may  have 
been  the  fact  that  it  is  not  taught  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade,  because  if  a boy  does  not  begin  the  sub- 
ject in  the  earliest  examinations,  he  is  very  likely  to 
go  on  in  the  grove  he  started  in,  and  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  should  certainly  be  intro- 
duced into  that  Grade.  But  if  a boy  wished  to 
specialise  in  Science  and  go  in  for  some  technical 
subjects,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  one  language 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade  instead  of  two,  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  question  of  appliances  is  a very  difficult 
one,  but  every  school  should  at  least  have  a lecture 
room  where  good  experiments  could  be  given,  and 
then,  if  the  school  is  a large  one,  it  should  proceed 
to  having  working  benches  for  the  pupils.  Mere 
book  learning  in  these  subjects  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, as  it  has  not  done  any  good.  And  with 
regard  to  teachers,  the  Board  might  issue  a diploma 
for  Science,  as  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  get  suitable 
Science  men.  After  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
began  to  inspect,  and  to  warn  the  teachers  against 
mere  coaching,  and  to  insist  on  some  experimental 
work,  the  falling  off  in  these  subjects  began,  and 
now  he  only  knew  personally  of  one  secondary 
school  connected  with  the  Department.  If  the 
Department  gave  a grant  for  half  the  apparatus  the 
Board  might  give  a grant  for  the  other  half,  and 
even  might  have  power  to  give  an  independent 
grant  for  a laboratory  to  a school  found  to  be  doing 
good  work.  The  character  of  teaching  in  Chemistry 
or  in  languages  cannot  be  satisfactorily  tested  by  a 
written  examination,  and  in  the  one  as  in  the  other, 
inspection  is  absolutely  necessary  (2280 — 308,  2351 
—4,  2358—68,  2389—98,  2417—23,  2444—6, 

2451 — 7).  With  regard  to  Grades  he  would  prefer  to 
have  three  than  four — one  for  boys  under  fifteen, 
one  for  boys  under  sixteen,  and  one  for  boys  under 
seventeen,  in  the  lower  grade  a boy  being  allowed  to 
take  only  the  one  essential  language,  English 
(2309 — 19).  There  has  not  been  much  overlapping 
of  primary  and  secondary  education,  and  whatevei 
there  has  been  is  due  to  well-to-do  parents  pursuing 
the  primary  education  of  their  children  in  Inter- 
mediate schools  rather  than  in  primarv : in  any 
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J.  R.  iiecbody, 
M.A.,  D.so- 


case,  the  overlapping  is  so  inconsiderable  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  take  any  extra  precaution  against 
if:  (2321 — 3).  Regarding  pass  and  competition 

papers,  he  held  that,  in  the  case  of  Euclid,  for  in- 
stance, where  265  marks  are  allotted  to  exercises 
and  deductions,  and  the  balance  of  the  600  to  the 
text,  the  whole  of  the  text  is  pass  work,  so  that 
there  is  more  than  40  per  cent,  allowed  for  pass 
work  on  that  paper,  and  similarly  with  other  papers. 
But  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  make  the 
pass  examinations  too  difficult.  The  present  system 
has  worked  fairly  well,  keeping  the  paper  all  as  one 
piece,  and  without  discriminating  on  the  face  of  it 
between  pass  and  honours.  A fair  percentage  in 
setting  a pass  paper  for  a student  to  pass  on,  sup- 
posing all  the  questions  on  the  paper  were  pass  ques- 
tions, would  be  33  per  cent.  He  would  approve  of  a 
permanent  Board,  with  power  of  vetoing  a ques- 
tion, but  not  with  the  power  of  proposing  a question 
themselves  (2324 — 45,  2430 — 43).  The  pro- 

grammes for  boys  and  girls  being  the  same,  is  a 
satisfactory  arrangement.  They  need  not,  perhaps, 
be  identical,  but  they  should,  in  the  main,  run  on 
the  same  subjects.  The  present  objections  of  certain 
girls’  schools  would  be  met  by  a little  more  latitude 


in  what  would  constitute  the  subjects  for  entrance 
in  a given  grade  (2369 — 75,  2458 — 62).  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  distinct  courses,  a course  like 
the  present — a grammar  school  course — a modem 
course,  and  a scientific  course  (2399 — 405).  The 
mathematical  papers  set  by  the  Board  have 
in  general  been  satisfactory,  those  dealino- 
with  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry,  but 
not  that  dealing  with  Arithmetic.  He  re- 
gretted that  Mechanics  was  dropped  out  of  the- 
Senior  Grade;  it  was  a subject  that  was  in  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  only  the  better  class  of  boys 
took  it,  in  the  Senior  Grade  (2424 — 9).  There 
might  in  the  various  grades  be  second  class  as  well 
as  first-class  exhibition  prizes,  with  a small  interval 
separating  last  of  first  and  first  of  second  (2447— 
50).  In  case  the  three  courses  were  adopted — the 

grammar  course,  the  scientific,  and  the  modem 

he  would  allow  the  girls  the  option  of  selecting  their 
course,  so  as  not  necessarily  to  tie  them  down  if 
they  wanted  more  difficult  subjects;  and  whatever 
alteration  is  made  in  the  programme  for  girls,  the 
programme  should  be  one  of  Intermediate  education 
in  the  proper  sense  (2463 — 7). 


Mr.  Henry  S.  MTntosh,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 


The  general  written  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued : inspection  would  be  impracticable  in  the 
present  condition  of  Irish  schools.  There  should  be 
practical  teaching  in  science,  and  if  the  Board  thinks 
it  necessary  to  test  it  by  practical  examination',  it 
could.be  easily  done  by  having  superintendents  com- 
petent to  judge  whether  the  practical  work  is  pro- 
perly carried  out  or  not.  Viva  voce  examination 
could  not  be  carried  out,  and  the  written  examina- 
tion, if  the  papers  are  properly  set,  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  Board  might,  however,  send 
round  to  schools  to  see  if  modem  languages  are 
taught  with  proper  regard  to  pronunciation.  Inspec- 
tion, if  introduced,  would  give  an  advantage  to 
Catholic  schools,  and  would  result  in  the  teachers 
having  to  be  certificated  (10292 — 313,  10320 — 53, 
10379 — 97).  There  should  be  specialisation  in  the 
Senior  Grade  for  honours  (10301 — 3,  10316,  10357 — 
61 ),  and  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  abolished 
or  its  examination  made  merely  a qualifying  one 


(10314).  The  text  books  should  be  more  carefully 
selected  (10315,  10375 — 8).  The  examination- 

papers  in  certain  cases  have  been  much  too  difficult 
owing  to  the  examiners  being  out  of  touch  with  boys, 
and  they  should  be  divided  into  pass  and  honour 
questions,  the  first  five  out  of  a dozen  being  pass. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  what  would  pass  a 
student  (10317 — 8,  10362 — 4).  Has  not  seen  any 
serious  effects  on  the  health  of  the  students  in 
general,  but  has  known  two  very  sad  instances  of 
over-work,  due  to  the  boys  themselves,  and  the  in- 
ability of  their  parents  to  control  them  (10319). 
Every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
small  schools,  and  fees  should  be  allowed  to  a school 
with  ten  pupils  (10354 — 6).  The  examination 
papers  should  be  revised  by  a Board  of  examiners, 
and  there  should  be  an  advisory  committee  represent- 
ing the  headmasters,  which  would  make  suggestions 
to  the  Board  (10365—76). 


Mr.  James  .1  • 
Macken,  B.  A. 


Mr.  .Tames  J.  Macken,  b.a.,  Examiner 

On  behalf  of  the  Loreto  Institute  of  Nuns. 

The  system  has  encouraged  the  pupils,  furnished  a 
definite  programme  for  the  year’s  work,  and  simpli- 
fied in  some  cases  the  classification  of  the  pupils ; and 
its  administration  is  absolutely  impartial.  However, 
by  taking  no  account  of  any  feature  of  -school  life  or 
training  which  cannot  be  tested  by  written  examina- 
tion, it  makes  the  freedom  of  the  school  and  the 
teacher  almost  impossible.  It  offers  no  inducements 
to  devote  attention  to  many  necessary  features  in  the 
education  of  girls,  which,  in  order  to  secure  success 
at  examinations,  must  consequently  suffer  from 
neglect,  and  it  leads  to  over-work.  It  offers  no  en- 
couragement to  the  teaching  of  music,  except  as 
mere  theory,  and  it  tends  to  the  neglect  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  modern  languages  and  the  teaching  of 
natural  science  (8975 — 85,  9027 — 40,  9177 — 94). 
The  examination  papers  are  too  difficult  for  pass 
students,  and  consequently  there  should  be  separate 
pass  and  honour  papers  (8986 — 9041).  For  pass, 
two  years  over  age  should  be  allowed  in  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades  (8992).  Natural  science,  which  is 
under-marked,  should  receive  greater  encouragement. 
Distinctions  and  prizes  should  be  given  on  the  writ- 
ten examination  only,  but  there  should  be  a system 
of  inspection  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  teaching 


in  English  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

of  the  pronunciation  of  modem  languages,  and  iis 
science  and  music,  the  practical  teaching  of  which 
should  be  tested.  The  inspectors  should  see  that 
each  school  has  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
efficient  teaching  of  the  different  subjects.  A por- 
tion of  the  results  fees,  which  might  be  increased 
gradually,  should  depend  on  the  inspectors’  reports, 
the  written  examination,  however,  remaining  the 
basis  for  the  balance  (8993 — 9009,  9013 — 4,  9018— 
26,  9089- — 110,  9128—45).  There  should  be  a non- 
competitive examination  in  religious  subjects  without 
results  fees  being  given  (9009).  The  results 
pamphlet  should  contain  the  numbers,  but  not  the 
names  of  the  candidates  (9010 — 1).  Tne  number  of 
exhibitions  should  be  increased  in  the  Middle  and 
Junior  Grades,  and  the  value  reduced,  and  they 
should  be  conditional  on  further  study  being  engaged 
in  (9012).  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  dis- 
continued, but,  if  continued,  it  should  be  non-com- 
petitive, and  two  years  should  be  given  in  it  (9014— 
6,  9140—4).  The  examination  papers  in  English 
authors  and  in  geography  test  memory  too  muck 
(9017,  9149  62,  9166 — 72).  A common  pro- 
gramme should  be  retained  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
there  should  be  a large  amount  of  liberty  given  1> 
the  heads  of  schools  in  selecting  subjects.  Domestic 
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economy  should  be  discontinued,  and  Italian  should 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  French  and  German 
4904.2—9,  9140—4). 

On  his  own  behalf : — 

The  system  leads  to  cramming  rather  than  educa- 
tion, to  the  cultivation  of  memory  rather  than  intelli- 
gence, to  the  selection  of  subjects  because  they  pay, 
and  to  touting  for  clever  students.  Under  it,  spell- 
ing and  handwriting  are  neglected  (9050—73, 
■gill — 27,  9163 — 5).  The  general  written  examina- 
tion should  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of  award- 
ing prizes  and  distinctions  to  pupils,  but  inspection 


should  be  introduced  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  section,  e. 
teaching,  especially  in  modern  languages,  and  natural  Mr  Ja^a  3 
science,  and  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  Slacken,  b.a'. 
apparatus.  At  first  one-third  of  the  results  fees 
should  depend  on  inspection,  two-thirds  on  the 
examination;  afterwards,  the  proportion  given  on 
inspection  might  be  increased.  The  schools  might 
be  divided  on  inspection  into  three  grades,  the 
amount  of  the  results  fees  being  different  in  each 
grade  (9074 — 80).  The  Board  should-  obtain  power 
to  change  its  rules  as  it  might  consider  necessary 
(9081 — 2).  The  new  rule  as  to  passing  in  English 
has  a tendency  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
English  composition  altogether  (9083 — 8,  9173 — 6): 


Miss  Margaret  Mackillip,  Head  Mistress,  Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry. 


The  system  has  greatly  improved  the  education  of 
girls,  and  its  endowment  has  enabled  small  schools 
to  improve,  not  only  methods  of  work,  but  also 
buildings  and  school  appliances,  and  has  enabled 
small  schools  to  be  started  in  country  towns,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  supported  them  (9760 — 1). 
Exhibitions,  as  a rule,  have  been  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  education,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  carry  out  a rule  bo  enforce  this.  Exhibitions 
should  not  be  limited  to  poor  girls,  as  this  would 
detract  from  the  honour  they  confer  (9762 — 4,  9873 
— 5).  The  general  written  examination  should  be 
continued,  without  oral  tests,  which,  though  desir- 
able, would  be  impracticable.  Inspection  would  only 
be  desirable  in  Sbate  schools,  and  if  introduced 
should  certainly  not  affect  the  results  fees.  There 
•should,  however,  be  sanitary  inspection  by  the  local 
sanitary  authorities  (9765 — 81,  9791 — 2,  9863 — 5, 
9938 — 58).  If  a large  endowment  were  given  for  it, 
there  should  be  a test  for  instrumental  music,  but 
without  this  there  should  be  no  test  in  the  theory  of 
music  (9779 — 90,  9919 — 32).  The  examination  papers 
are  too  difficult,  and  should  be  divided  into  pass  and 
honour  questions,  even  though  not  distinguished 
(9794 — 9).  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  there  should 
be  no  exhibitions;  in  the  Junior,  they  should  be 
£10,  in  the  Middle,  £15,  and  in  the  Senior,  £25,  the 


number  in  each  of  these  grades  being  increased  MissMargaret 

(9800 — 16).  The  Preparatory  Grade  should  be  ac  1 p‘ 

under  15,  with  only  a qualifying  examination,  and 

there  should  be  only  one  chance  in  the  Junior 

Grade  (9802 — 5).  If  theory  of  music  be  excluded, 

botany,  examined  in  praci eerily,  should  receive  the 

number  of  marks  now  givsa  to  music  (9817 — 23, 

9933 — 7).  Describes  the  examinations  in  music 

which  are  held  in  her  school  (9849 — 58).  The  num- 
ber of  marks  allowed  almost  dominates  the  choice 
of  subjects,  as  subjects  which  are  more  likely  to 
help  in  the  gaining  of  exhibitions,  are  taken  in  pre- 
ference to  others.  Has  not  found  the  system 
pressing  so  much  or  injuring  health,  as  others  appear 
to  have  found  it,  but  still  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  have  less  work  (9824 — 48,  9859 — 62,  9866 — 70, 

9887—8,  9892—901,  9907—18).  If  any  change  in 
the  system  of  publishing  the  results  would  lessen 
competition,  it  should  be  adopted  (9871 — 2).  Under 
the  system  there  has  been  an  excessive  lowering  of 
school  fees,  which  the  Board  might  be  able  to  coun- 
teract (9878 — 86).  If  the  Intermediate  course  in 
science  coincided  with  that  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  it  would  be  an  improvement  (9889 — 

91).  Girls  should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  English, 
modem  languages,  and  two  other  subjects,  selected 
irrespective  of  marks  (9901 — 5). 


Mr.  Hugh  A.  M‘N kill,  b.a.,  Classical  Tutor,  University  College,’  Dublin. 


On  behalf  of  the  Dominican  Nuns  of  Eccles- 
street,  Sion  Hill,  and  St.  Mary’s  University 
College : — 

The  age  limits  for  competition  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  for  pass  they  should  be  extended  beyond 
the  competition  limits  by  three  years,  or  indefinitely, 
as  it  is  a great  disadvantage  that  gills  cannot  be 
graded  according  to  their  proficiency  (11032 — 40). 
Many  subjects  of  girls’  education  are  not  recognised 
by  the  Board,  and  it  is  recommended  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  testing  of  instrumental 
music,  elocution,  and  the  pronunciation  of  languages 
(11041 — 51,  11081 — 8).  Results  fees  should  depend 
on  the  public  written  examination  of  the  students, 
but  should  vary  according  bo  the  inspectors’  reports 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  The  inspection 
should  recognise  the  good  beaching  of  the  pupils 
not  presented  for  the  written  examination.  The 
inspector  should  be  present  when  olasses  are  taught 
and  see  that  modem  languages,  natural  science,  and 
music  are  properly  taught  (11052 — 60,  11076 — 84, 
11089 — 104,  11111 — 4).  A school  which  does  not 
prepare  pupils  for  the  Senior  Grade  should  not  be 
deemed  an  Intermediate  school  in  the  full  sense. 
An  Intermediate  girls’  school  should  teach  French 
to  at  least  four-fifths  of  its  pupils  within  the  age 
limits  (11061).  The  examination  papers,  which 
have  been  too  difficult  in  mathematical  subjects  in 
recent  years,  should  be  divided  into  pass  and  honour 
questions  distinguished  from  one  another  (11062 — 
i>).  Objection  is  taken  to  a programme  being 
assigned  to  girls  simply  because  it  is  suitable  for 
boys.  It  might  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  mathe- 


matics to  have  a special  programme  for  girls.  Music 
should  be  included  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  for 
girls,  and  history  might  be  given  for  girls  without 
the  corresponding  language  being  necessary  (11069 
— 75,  11105).  The  amount  of  memory  work  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  is  too  great,  especially  in  English, 
and  Should  be  reduced.  The  maximum  of  marks  for 
girls  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  reduce  the  number 
of  subjects  which  a girl-  may  take  (11106 — 10). 

On  hk  own  behalf  : — 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  system  was  good,  but 
at  present  there  is  too  much  cramming,  the  pupils 
being  largely  taught  merely  to  satisfy  the  immediate 
end  of  an  examination.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
answer's  to  the  questions  in  classical  languages.  The 
system  has  also  resulted  in  a tendency  to  attend  to 
the  better,  and  to  neglect  the  weaker,  pupils.  Know- 
ledge has  under  it  been  stimulated  in  the  examina- 
tions, and  results  fees  paid  which  were  never  earned 
(11126—60,  11184—6,  11206—18,  11231—56). 
Students  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  qualifying 
marks  in  composition  alone,  without  grammar 
(11154 — 60).  Competent  inspectors  should  visit  the 
schools  and  see  the  classes  taught,  the  results  fees 
being  varned  according  to  their  reports  (11160 — 4, 
11199—201,  11202,  11219—23,  11243).  The  system 
has  been  used  in  a commercial  spirit,  so  that  teachers 
are  sometimes  paid  starvation  wages.  The  Board 
should  endeavour  by  their  rules  to  remedy  this 
(11165 — 7,  11187 — 99).  In  classics  there  should  be 
much  more  attention  paid  to  “ unseen  ” translation 
and  to  composition,  and  there  might  be  distinct 
honour  and  pass  programmes  (11168 — 83). 
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Rev.  J.  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.d.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Section  e.  There  was  not  the  increase  in  the  standard  of  the  subjects ; he  would  also  cut  down  the  maximum  in 
Eev.  J. Pentiand  pupils  that  came  up  for  matriculation  to  Trinity  Col-  this  grade,  and  it  would  be  no  harm  for  young 
a a y,  d.d.  iege  that  should  have  taken  place  as  a result  of  the  students  to  qualify  in  some  subjects.  He  would 
Intermediate  system ; in  fact,  there  has  been  a de-  not  have  competition  before  the  Middle  Grade, 
crease,  and  the  better  classes  of  candidates  are  not  and  he  would  commence  specialisation  with  the 
so  well  instructed  in  the  classics  as  they  were  twenty  Middle  Grade  and  not  with  the  Senior  (711 
years  ago  (617 — 20,  742 — 51).  Viva  voce  exami-  — 19).  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
nation  is  essential  in  some  subjects,  and  desirable  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  but  he  thought 
all ; it  is  essential,  for  instance,  in  modern  languages,  that  Primary  Education  is  for  the  classes  whose  life 
and  may  be  necessary,  also,  in  classical  languages  is  spent  upon  unskilled  labour,  and  would  consist 
(621 — 7,  839 — 41).  He  would  suggest  that  the  of  the  “ three  R’s  ” and  the  elements  of  English  and 
higher  candidates  who  were  going  in  for  exhibitions,  Irish  history.  As  soon  as  you  come  to  skilled  labour 
might  be  examined  at  the  general  examination,  you  come  to  an  immense  field  of  various  different 
They  would  be  a much  smaller  number;  and  the  lines.  Technical  education  he  would  regard  as 
pass  students  might  be  examined  by  inspectors  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  He  would 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  Such  of  the  exhibi-  not  regard  a boy  who  was  educated  only  in  English, 
tion  candidates  as  reached  a certain  percentage  at  Arithmetic,  and  Book-keeping  as  having  received  an 
the  general  examination,  might  be  called  up  to  a Intermediate  education  (674 — 85).  With  reference 
limited  number  of  centres,  and  there  examined  for  to  pass  and  honour  students  it  is  not  necessary  to 
exhibitions.  He  is  in  favour  of  correcting  the  ex-  hold  separate  examinations.  You  can  get  the  re- 
amination  results  by  the  inspection  results,  and  vice  suits  well  enough  at  one  examination  with  a division 
versa,  but  is  not  in  favour  of  basing  the  grants  on  of  the  questions  on  the  paper  into  pass  and  honour 
either  by  itself  (640 — 5).  There  is  one  kind  of  viva  questions,  the  student  declaring,  if  he  was  going  for 
voce  examination  in  languages  which  could  be  con-  honours,  for  the  whole  paper,  and  if  only  going  for 
ducted  simultaneously  with  a large  number  of  a pass,  for  the  pass  portion  (699 — 701).  He 

students — dictation  in  the  language.  The  same  thought,  from  conversations  he  had  had  with  super- 

rould  be  done  in  the  case  of  shorthand,  uniformity  inten  dents  that  the  Board  had  not  been  strict  enough 
in  the  reading  being  secured  by  the  superintendents  in  punishing  copying  (777 — 86,  825 — 8).  Except 
meeting  beforehand,  and  reading  the  passages  for  a very  small  portion  of  the  classical  examination 
together  (709 — 10,  725 — 30,  789 — 93,  855 — 7).  of  the  Junior  Course,  the  whole  examination  in  lan- 

His  general  objection  to  the  present  system  is  that  guages,  ancient  and  modem,  should  be  in 

it  leads  to  “cramming.”  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  “ unseen  "‘passages,  and  there  should  be  composition 
an.  enormous  number  of  people  looking  upon  passing  into  the  language,  and  then,  perhaps,  a very  minute 

the  examination  as  being  the  great  end  to  be  knowledge  of  a veiy  small  piece  of  a great  master 

attained,  both  for  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents.  It  (795 — 8).  There  should  be  prescribed  books  in  the 

leads  also  to  the  extinction  of  liberty  and  leisure  in  first  two  examinations,  but  none  in  the  other  two. 
teaching — things  of  the  greatest  importance ; and  if  In  modern  languages  there  should  be  two  sides,  a 
these  defects  could  not  be  remedied  under  the  Act,  literary  and  a commercial  (813 — 17,  846 — 54). 
the  Act  should  be  amended  (628 — 39) ; but  if  the  When  he  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be 
Board  had  power  under  the  Act  to  impose  the  condi-  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  Act,  he 
tion  that  submission  to  inspection  should  be  a condi-  referred  to  the  fact  that  Catholic  schools  under  :t 
tion  of  earning  results  fees,  this  might  meet  the  received  a large  sum  of  money  which  they  other- 
case  (686 — 93).  The  inspection  should  cover  the  wise  would  not  have  got  (737 — 41,  883).  The 
hygiene  and  buildings,  &c.,  and  the  examination  of  payments  under  the  system  might  be  paid,  as 

the  boys  and  pupils,  chiefly  viva  voce  (802 — 8).  under  the  Local  Government  Act  in  England,  to  the 

With  regard  to  courses,  he  thought  the  grammar  new  Irish  County  and  District  Councils,  and  the 
school  course  unsuitable  to  the  bulk  of  the  Inter-  entire  of  the  grants  should  be  given  with  a view  to 
mediate  students.  He  approved  of  Colonel  Plun-  the  pupils’  future  education  (752 — 60,  799 — 801). 
kett's  suggestion  of  a division  into  four  courses,  in-  Arithmetic  should  be  compulsory  in  the  lower 
eluding  a grammar  school  and  a commercial  course,  grades,  but  candidates  who  reached  a certain  stan- 
but  he  was  opposed  to  a Civil  Service  course  (646 — dard  there,  should  be  exempted  from  it  in  the 
52).  Celtic,  viewed  as  a living  language,  has  no  higher.  Similarly  with  English,  in  the  higher 
educational  value,  and  a high  authority  told  him  grades  only  literary  papers  being  set  (809 — 12).  The 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  hold  of  a text  in  examination  in  music  should  not  be  confined  to 
Irish  which  is  not  religious,  indecent,  or  silly.  A theory;  it  is  a scandal  that  a pupil  who  does  not 
few  words  of  it  are  useful  to  a man  fishing  or  shoot-  know  a tune  at  all  should  get  a prize  (829 — 33). 
ing  in  the  West,  but  the  study  of  it  is  a mischievous  Botany  and  Zoology  should  be  studied  by  special 
waste  of  time  (653 — 7).  Marks  are  given  in  it  for  students  (834 — 7).  Geometry  should  be  prescribed 
very  little  knowledge,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  in  the  programme  instead  of  Euclid,  but  if  that  were 
that  that  we  get  no  Irish  scholars  out  of  it.  He  done  he  did  not  know  if  Trinity  College  would  follow 
would  be  content  if  the  marks  were  diminished  (773  suit  (858 — 64).  In  English  there  should  be  exami- 
— 6).  If  this  should  practically  kill  the  subject  he  nation  in  the  works  of  any  of  the  great  masters : a 
would  not  fret,  as  he  would  like  to  turn  it  out  great  deal  of  what  goes  on  at  present  is  not  an 
altogether  (899 — 912).  The  present  number  of  examination  in  Engfish  literature  at  all  (842 — 5, 

grades  is  the  right  number,  seventeen  being  the  913 — 23).  The  present  system  of  attaching  a 

ultimate  age  for  a student,  and  students  between  special  value  to  marks  in  the  higher  grade  of  the 
seventeen  and  nineteen  might  be  examined  for  a pass  scale,  and  taking  away  the  value  of  the  lower  ones, 
if  neither  they  nor  the  teacher  earned  money  by  is  a right  system  (869 — 82).  The  want  of  uni- 

it;  but  the  endeavour  to  teach  a dull  boy  the  formity  in  the  examination  papers,  from  year  to 

secondary  subjects  is  often  a great  mistake  (658 — year,  and  between  the  grades,  might  be  cured  by  the 
73,  694 — 8).  In  the  Preparatory  Grade,  he  would  appointment  of  a central  court  of  examiners  (891- 
have  passes,  and  allow  only  a limited  number  of  S). 


Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 

Bight  Rev.  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  there  is  as  the  work  can  be  tested  by  written  examinations. 

MoUostTd.d.,  on  the  favourable  side  the  perfect  impartiality  of  its  It  has  also  helped  the  poorer  class  of  pupils  of  con- 

D-So-  administration,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  established  siderable  ability  to  get  a better  education  by  means 

an  independent  and  authoritative  standard  for  of  exhibitions,  given  a great  impulse  all  over  the 
testing  tho  educational  work  done  in  schools,  so  far  country  to  the  educational  work  of  the  schools,  and 
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SECTION  E.— DIGEST  OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


necessitated  the  introduction  of  the  best  text-books. 
The  radical  defect  of  the  system  is  that  it  does  not 
use  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a means  for 
training  the  faculties,  but  as  a means  for  passing 
examinations,  and  thus  holds  up  a false  standard  of 
education  to  the  country  (9 — 24,  259),  and  en- 
courages bad  methods  of  teaching  (343 — 6).  This 

is  the  fault  of  the  Act,  which  should  be  amended 
without  delay  (391—4,  399—406).  In  the  case 
of  modern  languages,  for  instance,  the  pronunciation 
in  many  schools  is  not  taught  at  all,  because  it 
cannot  be  tested  by  a written  examination.  This  is 
a great  educational  scandal,  and  if  a school  deliber- 
ately declines  to  teach  the  pronunciation  of  a foreign 
language,  its  teaching  should  not  be  recognised 
(26—7°  389 — 90).  In  the  case  of  natural  science, 

the  system  has  almost  extinguished  these  subjects, 
the  substantial  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
schools  have  found  that  they  do  not  pay  in  point  of 
money  results  as  well  as  other  subjects.  He  would 
not  advise  that  the  marks  for  these  subjects  should 
he  increased,  but  rather  that  an  inspector  should 
ascertain  whether  they  were  practically  taught  by 
means  of  experiments,  and  whether  the  pupils  have 
been  made  to  take  part  in  the  practical  work  : in 
such  schools  he  would  raise  the  marks  very  consider- 
ably, and  in  the  others  leave  them  as  they  are. 
Even  if  inspection  were  not  introduced  in  other 
departments,  this  suggestion  could  be  carried  out  in 
connection  with  the  South  Kensington  Department 
(28 — 49).  The  present  programme  also  strongly  and 
directly  encourages  “ grammar  school  education  ” by 
making  it  tire  most  profitable,  though  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  Intel-mediate  pupils  go  either 
to  a university  or  to  a learned  profession  for  which 
such  education  is  a recognised  preparation.  For 
five-sixths  of  the  pupils  the  grammar  school  course 
is  not  the  best  suited,  and  there  should  be  two  dis- 
tinct programmes,  side  by  side,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  the  second  being  distinctly  marked  as  a 
commercial  and  scientific  one.  This  change  could 
be  made  under  the  Rules.  The  present  grammar 
school  course  might  stand,  allowing  each  student  to 
choose  his  own  group  of  subjects,  and  in  the  other 
course  he  would  allow  a very  large  latitude  of 
choice;  but  even  where  the  subjects  were  the  same 
in  the  two  courses,  the  teaching  should  not  be  the 
same,  for  example,  in  a foreign  language  (69 — 88, 
347 — 60).  The  best  description  of  secondary  educa- 
tion is  that  it  includes  all  education  below  the  rank 
of  university  education,  and  above  the  education  of 
the  primary  schools.  The  Junior  Grade  course  is 
part  of  a secondary  education,  and  those  who  follow 
it  and  go  no  further  have  so  far  received  a secondary 
education,  and  are  entitled  to  a share  in  the  endow- 
ment (251—8).  Under  the  present  system  there 
are  too  many  exhibitions  in  the  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Grades.  These  should  be  reserved  for  excep- 
tional students,  and.  provision  made  that  the  money 
is  applied  to  continuing  their  education  at  school, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  where  they  could  only 
get  private  tuition  (177 — 85).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  prizes  in  the  Senior  Grade  might  be 
increased  (197).  He  would  suggest  that  the  Board 
should  give  only  exhibitions  and  results  fees,  and 
that  the  money  for  prizes  should  be  allotted  to  the 
schools  and  distributed  there  according  to  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  the  heads  of  the  school 
(226—30).  There  should  be  exhibition  examina- 
tions only  at  two  periods  of  the  school  course — one 
near  the  beginning,  at  about  the  start  of  the  Junior 
Grade,  the  other  a little  after  the  Middle. . The 
exhibitions  should  be  tenable  for  two  years  without 
further  test,  except  that  the  pupil  should  satisfy  the 
Board  that  he  was  continuing  his  education  in  an 
approved  school  (248).  Would  also  recommend 
special  grants  to  schools  that  have  a proper  equip- 
ment for  teaching  physics  and  chemistry,  and  that 
teach  these  subjects  practically ; also  to  schools  that 
teach  English  elocution,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
depreciation  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1878 


(171 — 6).  The  system  of  only  one  paper  tor  both  Section  k. 
pass  and  honour  students,  makes  the  paper  as  a Right  Rev. 
whole  too  difficult  for  the  former.  Is  in  favour  of  Moneignor, 
comparatively  easy  papers  and  a high  standard  of  d.sc.  s’ 
pass,  say  35  or  40  per  cent.  The  present  papers  are 
too  embarrassing  and  puzzling  in  character.  This 
might  be  prevented  by  requiring  examiners  to  send 
in  to  the  Board  not  only  their  paper  of  questions, 
but  also  the  answers  they  think  would  entitle  a 
student  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  marks;  and  for  this 
purpose  there  might  be  a special  Board  of  Exam- 
iners (198 — 206). 

As  to  the  scheme  of  reform,  he  suggests,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  general  public  confidence  which 
the  system  enjoys  at  present  should  not  be  endan- 
gered by  sudden  changes  of  a sweeping  character. 

His  ideal  system  would  be  one  of  school  grants  based 
upon  inspection  of  the  schools,  combined  with  a 
limited  examination  of  pupils  in  classes  at  the 
schools.  The  inspection  should  cover  all  the  various 
heads  of  a good  school;  first,  the  school  buildings, 
lecture  halls,  recreation  grounds ; second,  the  school 
furniture  and  equipments ; third,  the  teaching 
staff,  the  course  of  studies  followed,  and  the  method 
and  efficiency  of  the  teaching ; fourth,  the  number  of 
pupils  and  the  classes  into  which  they  are  divided  ; 
fifth,  miscellaneous  topics,  such  as  debating  societies, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  gymnasiums,  and  so 
forth — the  marks  being  given  under  the  different 
heads  of  inspection,  according  to  a proportion 
arranged  by  the  Board.  For  this  change,  of  course, 
an  amendment  of  the  Act  would  be  necessary.  The 
grants  should  be  given  to  the  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  educational  work 
done,  and  the  work  done  would  be  estimated  from 
the  inspection.  He  would  also  have  a system  of 
diplomas  for  those  who  go  half-way  through  the 
course,  and  for  those  who  go  the  whole  way,  the 
diplomas  setting  forth  exactly  what  the  student  has 
done.  These  diplomas  would  be  highly  prized,  and 
encourage  many  students  to  remain  longer  under  the 
system  than  they  do  at  present,  especially  in  the 
commercial  and  scientific  course,  and  the  system 
generally  would  encourage  teachers  to  give  more 
attention  than  hitherto  to  dull  and  backward  boys 
(90 — 119,  160 — 1,  186 — 97).  Under  the  system, 

also,  each  school  would  have  its  own  course  of 
studies,  subject  to  the  programme  being  approved 
of  bv  the  Board.  By  this  means  the  individuality 
of  the  manager  and  of  the  principal  teachers — a most 
important  element  in  education — would  not  be  in- 
terfered with,  as  at  present  ■under  the  written  exami- 
nations, tendency  of  which  has  been  to  diminish  the 
teacher’s  influence  with  his  pupils.  The  exhibitions 
should  be  conferred  by  competitive  examination, 
supplemented  by  a viva  voce  examination  at  certain 
centres  for  the  exhibition  candidates  (122 — 140). 

The  practical  method,  however,  of  introducing 
these  general  reforms  would  be  by  allowing  the  pre- 
sent system  of'  examination  to  remain  for  the  pre- 
sent as  it  is,  side  by  side  with  a system  of  inspec- 
t on.  A substantial  portion  of  the  grant  which 
each  school  receives,  should  be  awarded  on  the  result 
cf  inspection  and  certain  viva  voce  examinations  con- 
ducted in  the  schools.  To  provide  for  this,  results 
fees  should  be  reduced  all  round  by  one-third,  so  as 
to  have  a fund  from  which  grants  could  be  made  on 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors.  The  amount  to  which 
a school  was  entitled  would  first  be  calculated  on  the 
results  of  the  written  examination,  and  to  that 
amount  would  be  added  a percentage  according  to 
the  mark  received  from  the  inspector;  and  if  the 
mark  fell  under  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Board, 
the  school  would  get  nothing  under  this  head.  The 
system  of  inspection  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional endowment  schemes,  has  worked  very  well, 
and  many  of  the  schools  to  which  it  applies,  prepare 
pupils  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  (141 — 70). 

Entertains  a strong  hope  that  the  schools  that  now 
object  to  inspection  will,  after  experience  of  the 
system,  cease  to  do  so  (207 — 9).  It  is  provided  in 
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Section  e,  the  Act  that  conditions  may  be  annexed  to  the  re- 
HightRev.  ceipt  of  results  fees,  and,  of  course,  one  condition 
aSn,  coul.d  be  suggested  is  inspection ; but  while  that 

d.sc.  ' ' system,  in  default  of  another,  would  be  a great  im- 

provement, it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
schools  would  feel  themselves  penalised  as  the  result 
of  inspection,  whereas,  under-  witness’s  own  pro- 
posal, they  would  get  an  additional  grant  of  money 
as  the  result  of  inspection  (207 — 25).  It  is  true 
that  under  a system  of  inspection  there  would  not 
be  the  same  mechanical  security  for  the  impartiality 
of  the  Board,  but  the  leading  object  of  the  endow- 
ment is  not  to  secure  its  being  impartially  adminis- 
tered, but  to  secure  that  it  encourages  a sound 
system  of  education.  The  present  system  appears 
to  be  impartial,  but  is  really  not  so  (235 — 14).  If 
the  system  of  examination  as  to  be  continued,  it 
should  not  be  competitive  in  any  grade ; it  should  be 
merely  qualifying— except  for  exhibitions  (246—50). 
He  would  not  say  that  under  his  inspection  system 
there  would  be  competition  between  schools; but,  of 
course,  the  larger  the  grant  one  school  got,  the  less 
would  be  the  grant  of  another,  as  the  endowment 
is  limited;  and  every  school  would  have  to  take  its 
chance  under  inspection,  just  as  every  boy  has  to 
do  in  an  examination.  Injustice  might  be  done 
to  some  schools  by  incompetent  inspectors  and  a 
want  of  uniformity,  but  in  a short  time  there  should 
.be  little  danger  of  this  when  the  system  was  got 


into  proper  working  order  (260—311).  The  in- 
spection of  the  buildings,  lecture  halls,  and  recrea- 
tiou  grounds  might  be  held  once  a year,  and,  as 
regards  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  course*  fol- 
lowed, there  might  be  two  or  tnfee  visits — a long 
visit  with  a thorough  inspection,  and  then  an  unex° 
pected  visit  to  review  the  school  (312 — 13).  Some 
heads  of  schools  might  be  in  a position  to  object  to 
inspection  by  men  who  had  not  as  high  a university 
or  collegiate  standing  as  they  had,  but  educational 
experience  and  natural  intelligence  are  the  prin- 
cipal qualifications  for  an  inspector,  rather  than  uni- 
versity degrees  (327 — 42). 

Regarding  the  religious  difficulty,  if  it  arose  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  grants  to  managers 
of  schools  after  inspection,  it  anight  be  met  bv 
dividing  the  endowment  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  denominations  in  proportion,  say,  to  the 
respective  results  in  each  case  of  the  last  five  years. 
This  had  been  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Schools,  whoso 
moneys  came  from  lands  confiscated  in  Ulster  to  the 
Crown.  It  had  been  open  to  anyone  to  bring  this 
settlement  before  Parliament,  and  to  have  it  ob- 
jected to  there,  yet  this  was  not  done  (316 — 26).  In 
any  case,  the  inspection  scheme  he  had  outlined 
would  make  it  easy  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  serious  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  religious 
question  (395 — 8). 


:Rev.  H 
Kingsmill 
, D.D. 


ev‘  I^ING'M,r;L  Moore,  d.ix,  Principal,  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare-place.  Dublin 
President  of  Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


In  Kildare  Place  the  written  examination  comes 
very  near  being  an  infallible  test  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  candidates,  the  candidate  who  comes 
in  head  going  out  head:  the  examination,  howevei, 
is  no  test  as  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The  Guild 
recommends  a permanent  system  of  inspection,  “ (a) 
to  look  into  the  efficiency  of  school  buildings  in  the 
matter  of  accommodation,  sanitation,  &c.,”  and  “ (6) 
to  look  into  school  organisation  with  reference  to 
time  tables,  hours  of  study,  educational  equipment, 
and  other  kindred  matters.”  It  also  recommends 
“ (c)  to  conduct  examinations  in  practical  subjects 
and  oral  parts  of  languages,  to  inspect  the  subjects ;” 
but  the  latter  recommendation  represents  only  the 
opinions  of  a majority  of  the  Guild.  It  -does  not 
represent  his  own,  as  a practical  matter,  though  it 
is  an  ideal  to  work  towards.  His  personal  experi- 
ence is,  that  it  is  an  exti-emely  difficult  and  com- 
plicated matter  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a lesson 
given;  and  to  submit  untrained  teachers — as  the 
Intermediate  teachers  are— to  the  test  of  having 
to  give  a lesson  before  an  inspector,  with  their  fates 
in  the  balance,  is  a prospect  full  of  hardship.  It  is 
very  difficult,  again,  to  arrive  at  a standard  when 
different  inspectors  are  at  work.  Natural  philosophy 


and  the  pronunciation  of  modem  languages,  of 
course,  cannot  be  tested  by  written  examination ; 
and  there  could  be  no  objection  to  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  inspection  if  it  were  fully  understood  that  it 
was  only  an  experiment,  and  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  money  paid  to  the  school,  or  the  character 
of  the  school,  should  not  depend  on  the  result.  It 
should  be  very  confidential,  and  should  be  worked 
out  in  a quiet  way  at  first.  The  examinations  in 
the  meantime  should  be  held  as  at  present  (8395— 
408,  8412— 30a,  8444—66,  8485—516).  The  charge 
of  over-pressure  against  the  system  is  unsupported 
by  sufficient  evidence  (8396).  The  examiners  ought 
to  be  teachers,  and  not  only  have  a knowledge  of 
then-  subject,  but  understand  the  effect  of  that,  know- 
ledge on  the  brains  of  the  students,  but  if  there  were 
a central  board  of  examiners  it  would  not  mucli 
matter  whether  the  examiners  were  teachers  or  not. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  examiners  in  each 
subject  (8396,  8431—4,  8481—4).  Teachers  should 
be  registered,  the  system  coming  in  gradually  (8396. 
8435 — 43,  8467 — 74).  Only  persons  who  have 
practical  experience  as  teachers  should  be  appointed 
Centre  Superintendents  (8476—9).  The  Prepara- 
tory Grade  should  be  discontinued  (8409 — 11). 


.,  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  Marcus  Tertius  Moses,  j.p.,  f.r.g 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  offering  themselves 
for  situations  are  rejected  on  account  of  their  writ- 
ing. The  elements  of  chemistry  and  electricity 
taught  practically  should  be  brought  in,  and  grants 
should  be  given  to  schools  which  go  to  the  expense 
of  laboratories.  The  results  fees  system  is  injurious 


to  education,  as  it  leads  to  cram  and  memory  work, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  what  will  bring  in  most 
money.  With  an  oral  examination  greater  atten- 
tion might  be  given  to  mental  arithmetic,  or  it 
might  be  tested  by  inspection  (12142 — 63). 


Mis*  Mulvany, 


Miss  Mulvany,  b.a.,  Head  Mistress,  Alexandra  School,  Dublin 


The  system  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  secondarv 
education,  but  it  does  not,  worked  as  at  present  as 
a purely  examining  system,  produce  its  maximum  of 
benefit.  Has  had  no  experience  of  over-pressure,  and 
thinks  that  many  cases  which  are  said  to  result  from 
over-pressure  arise,  really,  from  unhealthy  buildings. 
A very  small  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  schooi 


go  in  for  examination,  largely  on  account  of  the 
objections  of  the  parents  (10222,  10238 — 44,  10257 
8,  10264 — 75).  Results  fees  should  be  paid  per 
caput,  not  per  subject,  upon  the  general  written  ex- 
amination, provided  the  inspector  of  the  school  has 
been  first  satisfied,  no  school  being  eligible  for 
results  fees  which  has  not  satisfied  the  inspector. 
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The  inspector  should  see  as  to  the  condition  of 
school  buildings,  including  ventilation,  light,  tem- 
perature, furniture,  sanitation,  &c.,  educational 
equipment,  time  tables,  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  physical  instruction,  &c.,  order  and  discipline, 
Inspection  of  methods  of  teaching  would  also 
be  desirable,  but  it  presents  many  difficulties  (10222, 
10232 — 7,  10284 — 6).  Action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  in  the  direction  of  the  registration  of  teachers 
would  be  most  valuable,  and  there  should  be  added 
to  the  Board  a member  practically  experienced  in 
secondary  education  (10222).  The  Preparatory  Grade 
should  be  abolished,  or  its  examination  made  merely 
a qualifying  one,  and  the  course  being  widened 
by  the  inclusion  of  natural  science  and  theory 
of  music  (10222,  10281 — 3).  Students  should  be  per- 
mitted to  present  themselves  twice  in  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Grades,  if  within  the  limits  of  age  (10222). 
Examiners  should  have  had  experience  as  teachers 
or  examiners  of  schools,  as  distinct  from  universities ; 
there  should  be  two  examiners  in  each  subject,  and 
one-half  the  examiners  should  have  examined  in  the 
previous  year,  and  there  should  be  a permanent 


Board  of  examiners  to  revise  papers  and  advise  as  to  section  e 
the  selection  of  text  books,  the  present  text  books,  - — . 

especially  in  botany,  being  complained  of  in  respect  B.ASMnl'”ny' 
of  suitability  and  accuracy  (10222,  10276).  Centre 
superintendents  should  have  had  previous  practical 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  conducting  written 
examinations  (10222,  10228 — 31,  10261 — 3).  The 
pass  and  honour  questions  should  be  distinguished 
on  the  papers,  .each  question  having  its  mark-value 
given,  and  pass  candidates  should  obtain  at  least 
forty  per  cent,  on  the  pass  questions  (10222 — 8). 

The  publication  of  the  results  should  continue,  but 
the  Board  should  withhold  results  fees  in  cases  of 
unprofessional  practice  (10222).  History  should  be 
a separate  subject  only  in  the  Senior  Grade  (10222). 

There  should  be  no  examination  in  religious  know- 
ledge (10222).  Specialisation  in  the  Senior  Grade  is 
desirable,  and  practicable  by  the  institution  of 
groups  of  subjects  by  the  side  of  the  present  system 
(10222).  The  Board  should  be  empowered  to  lend 
money  to  schools  on  such  terms  as  it  is  lent  to 
primary  schools  (10244 — 53,  10277 — 80). 


Bcv.  Andrew  Murphy,  President,  St.  Munchin’s  College,  Limerick. 


On  the  whole,  the  Intermediate  Act  has  worked 
ill.  It  has  led  to  undue  pressure  on  some  students, 
and  relative  neglect  of  others.  Students  are 
encouraged  in  some  boarding  schools  to  work  up 
to  eleven  at  night,  and  the  pressure  is  felt  by  the 
pass  boys  as  well  as  by  those  going  in  for  honours, 
while  dull  boys  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  get 
along  as  best  they  may  (1709 — 27).  The  system 
has  stimulated  the  schools,  and  introduced  a spirit 
of  work  among  the  pupils,  but  it  has  introduced 
these  tilings  by  methods  which,  when  continued, 
have  led  to  the  misdirection  of  these  very  things 
themselves  (1912).  The  system  has  encouraged 
cramming,  and  is  encouraging  it,  because  it  is  the 
easiest  way  to  success,  and  thus,  in  a large  number 
of  cases,  the  memory  of  the  pupil  is  trained,  and 
there  is  little  appeal  to  the  intellectual  faculties 
(1731—3). 

The  main  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  is  inspection,  which  in  the  beginning  should 
be  canned  on  largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  men  who 
have  had  long  experience  of  Irish  schools,  and  who 
know  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
country,  the  inspection  not  going  beyond  satisfying 
the  inspector,  or  inspectors,  that  the  school  is  being 
efficiently  worked,  that  the  school  buildings  are 
suitable,  that  the  sohool  staff  is  suitable  and 
efficient,  that  the  horarium  embraces  all  the  work 
of  the  school  in  a suitable  manner,  that,  as  tested 
by  surprise  visits  and  otherwise,  the  horarium  is 
strictly  and  carefully  carried  out,  and  so  on;  and 
that  the  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  physical 
science,  and  everything  else  that  is  necessary  for 
the  school,  is  there  and  is  being  used.  The  objec- 
tion that  inspection  would  result  in  a stereotyped 
kind  of  student  could  be  met  by  providing  that  the 
same  inspector  should  not  continue  to  go  always  to 
the  same  schools,  which  could  be  arranged  under  a 
simple  system  of  rotation  (1751 — 6,  1934 — 9,  2106 
-13). 

Submission  to  inspection,  including  viva  voce 
examination,  should  be  a condition  preliminary  to 
getting  any  grant  from  the  Board.  This  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the 
existing  Act  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  a decided 
improvement  on  the  present  system,  and  would 
probably  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
complete  change.  He  agreed  with  Monsignor 
Molloy  that  it  would  be  better  to  introduce  the 
new  system  tentatively  (1855 — 7). 

The  exhibitions  paid  do  not  usually,  in  the  first 
instance,  go  to  the  advancement  of  the  student’s 
further  education, . but  to  presents  for  him,  or  to 


the  purposes  of  the  family  (1728 — 30).  They  r,v. Andrew 
should  not  be  paid  in  money  to  the  students  (1805).  Ma‘plly  - 
Suggests  giving  medals  in  Natural  Science  (1806). 

Minor  prizes  should  be  entirely  abolished,  as  they 
extend  the  field  of  competition  (1809 — 10).  Exhibi- 
tions should  be  retained  if  the  number  in  the  Junior 
Grade  were  reduced,  and  the  number  in  the  Middle 
and  Senior  increased,  and  if  there  were  a provision 
that  the  amount  of  the  exhibition  should  be  spent 
on  education.  There  should  be  no  exhibitions  in 
the  Preparatory  Grade  (1810a — 20). 

Competition  between  schools  ought-  to  be  get 
rid  of.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  do  away  with 
the  examinations  for  exhibitions.  The  exhibition.* 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  A and  B,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  got  the  exhibitions  in  each  class- 
should  be  published  in  alphabetical  order,  and  not 
in  the  order  of  merit,  the  name  of  the  school  in. 
every  case  being  suppressed  (1742 — 50). 

He  did  not  think  the  programme  could  be  divid  j I 
into  courses  without  serious  risk  to  higher  education 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  culture  that 
leads  up  to  a university  training  is  the  type  of 
education  that  primarily  ought  to  be  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  what- 
ever is  done  in  addition  to  that  should  be  a sub- 
sidiary part  of  the  work.  If  the  “ modern  ” course, 
for  instance,  were  adopted,  that  type  of  education 
would  probably  swamp  the  Intermediate  education, 
of  the  country  proper,  and  very  largely  cut  out 
the  true  higher  culture  and  the  true  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  would  therefore  suggest  that  instead  of 
dividing  the  programme  into  courses,  there  should 
be  such  an  element  of  elasticity  in  the  programme 
as  would  enable  schools  themselves  very  largely  to 
divide  their  work  in  that  way  (1789,  1869 — 73).  He 
would  not  specialise  earlier  than  the  Middle  Grade 
(1790 — 5).  If  the  National  Board  provided  exten- 
sion schools,  that  would  be  a legitimate  way  for  the 
State  to  promote  the  purely  utilitarian  education 
(1895—1901). 

Certain  conditions  should  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Board,  which  should  be  fulfilled  by  an  Intermediate 
school,  of  such  a nature  as  to  prevent  any  school 
except  a bona  fide  Intermediate  school,  getting  a 
grant  under  the  Board  at  all.  The  type  of  pupils 
who  cannot  remain  over  16,  would  require  an  educa- 
tion that  is  not  Intermediate  in  any  sense,  but 
utilitarian ; still  the  difficulty  might  be  met,  even 
in  Intel-mediate  schools,  if  foreign  languages  wei  i 
made  unnecessary,  the  marks  raised  for  Natural 
Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Book 
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keeping,  and  if  any  other  commercial  subject  could 
be  usefully  introduced  (1920 — 33). 

With  regard  to  the  pupils  already  referred  to,  who 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  Intermediate  pupils,  it 
would  be  better  to  raise  that  difficulty  at  once 
and  meet  it  by  forcing  it  on  the  attention  of  the 
National  Board  and  the  Government  (1980 — 9). 

The  element  in  defining  an  Intermediate  school 
should  be  the  capacity  of  the  school  for  doing  Inter- 
mediate work,  and  then  the  actual  attendance  of 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  Intermediate  work  (1821 
— -30).  An  Intermediate  school  should  have  at 
least  twenty  Intermediate  pupils  (1901 — 11). 

The  examination  at  which  the  honours  would  be 
ultimately  decided,  ought  not  to  have  a viva  voce 
element,  for  it  would  not  be  practicable,  and  for 
that  reason  one  examination  for  both  pass  and 
honour  students  would  be  preferable  to  two  separate 
examinations  (1862 — 3). 

The  Preparatory  Grade,  assuming  that  competi- 
tion is  to  be  abolished  and  the  school  to  be  paid 
on  the  results  of  inspection,  should  remain,  but 
in  connection  with  the  examination  system,  it  intro- 
duces an  element  of  difficulty,  even  if  the  examina- 
tion were  only  for  pass,  and  tends  to  diminish  the 
distinction  between  Primary  and  Intermediate 
education  (1759 — 62).  A student  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  a second  time  in  the  Middle  Grade,  but 
no  student  should  get  results  fees  twice  in  the  same 
grade  (1780).  Boys  should  be  able  to  pass  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades  without  knowing  any 
language  except  English  (1790 — 5).  Giving  exhi- 
bitions, &c.,  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  induces 
numbers  of  boys  to  take  up  an  education  entirely 
unsuited  to  them,  for  the  purpose  merely  of  earn- 
ing money  (1884). 

The  dates  of  the  present  examinations  unduly 
prolong  the  midsummer  holidays.  The  examina- 
tion should  commence  on  the  1st  July  and  finish 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  time  occupied  by  them  being 
reduced  as  much  as  convenient  (1763 — 6). 
Examiners  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  experi- 
ence of  teaching  in  Intermediate  schools — there  are 
many  men  in  the  country,  too,  who  would  fulfil 
this  condition  (1767 — 9).  Written  examination 
without  inspection  is  wholly  ineffective.  A viva 
•• oce  examination,  to  the  extent  of  qualifying  a 
school  in  the  estimation  of  a good  inspector-,  ought 
to  be  gone  through  in  every  department  of  the 
school,  and  ought  to  be  made  a condition  preliminary 
to  the  school  getting  any  grant  from  the  Board. 
Then,  if  some  boys  are  to  compete  for  exhibitions, 
or  prizes,  there  should  be  an  examination  in  writ- 
ing (1770 — 3).  The  general  examination  is  not  a 
test  of  a school,  as  it  tests,  on  an  average,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  pupils,  and  results  fees  are  paid  for 
the  other  two-thirds,  who  are  not  tested  (1853 — 4, 
1874—82). 

Ho  maintained  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
figures  he  had  given  in  certain  articles  in  the 
“ Westminster  Review,”  which  showed,  roughly 
speaking,  under  the  Census  of  1891,  that  of  over 

24.000  pupils  attending  Intermediate  schools,  only 

8.000  odd  were  examined  under  the  Intermediate 
Board ; certainly,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  were  not  tested  or  did  not  pass.  In 
a good  school  about  one-half  the  pupils  are  pre- 
sented, and  about  one-third  pass.  He  did  not 
believe  that  genuine  November  lists  would  change 
the  figures  he  had  given;  and  the  result  of  the 


present  system  is,  that  the  public  have  no  guarantee 
as  to  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  those  pupils 
who  are  not  submitted  to  the  test.  Under  the 
present  system,  besides,  disproportionately  high  fees 
are  given  to  individual  pupils.  It  seems  unfair  to 
pay  the  whole  of  these  fees  at  the  end  of  a given 
year,  and  some  portion  of  them  at  least  ought 
to  be  impounded  until  it  is  seen  what  the  student 
is  going  to  do — whether  he  is  simply  earning  fees 
or  looking  out  for  an  education  (1954 — 79,  1990 
—2004,  2103—6). 

The  pass  questions  and  the  honour  questions  at 
examinations  ought  to  be  separated  very  clearly. 
At  present  the  pass  examination  is  altogether  above 
the  heads  of  the  boys  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the 
Arithmetic  problems  being  often  in  the  nature  of 
puzzles  (2013 — 49). 

He  objects  to  the  same  examination  paper  beirw 
used  for  pass  and  competition  students  (1781 — 3). 
The  examination  papers  are  usually  too  high,  and 
are  nob  of  a uniform  standard,  and  they  ought  to 
be  set  by  examiners  who  have  had  experience  of 
teaching  in  Intermediate  schools.  There  should  be 
a text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  that  would 
indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  matter  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  so  that  any  question  clearly 
beyond  the  range  of  what  was  in  that  book,  could 
be  objected  to  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  or 
by  a permanent  board  of  examiners,  if  any  examiner 
proposed  to  set  such  a question  (1831 — 9).  The 
board  should,  mainly  or  entirely,  be  composed  of 
those  who  had  been  teachers  (1858 — 61). 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
have,  in  principle,  solved  the  religious  difficulty  as 
regards  religious  instruction  being  examined,  by 
allowing  members  of  the  various  churches  to  have 
papers  set  for  them  by  members  of  their  own  church. 
He  should  not,  however,  care  to  see  a religious 
examination  under  the  Intermediate  Board  enter- 
ing in  any  way  into  the  competition  (1757 — 8,  1941 
—52,  2005—12,  2092—102). 

Outside  competition,  age  limits  should  not  be 
retained,  as  schools  have  no  control  over  the  time 
pupils  commence : that  is,  up  to  the  age  for  passing 
in  the  Senior  Grade;  and  the  limit  for  over-age 
students  ought  to  be  two  years  instead  of  one,  the 
results  fees  payable  in  their  respect  being  similar 
to  those  paid  for  ordinary  students  (1774 — 9). 

The  marks  obtained  by  pass  students  should  not 
be  published  (1804).  Natural  Science  should  begin 
in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  should  be  properly 
taught  in  a laboratory  (1806 — 8).  Boys  and  girls 
should  compete  with  each  other,  or  there  should  be 
a separate  course  for  girls  (1913 — 16). 

He  has  a strong  objection  to  the  present  system 
of  tire  publication  of  the  results,  which  has  many 
serious  objections,  such  as  labelling  the  students: 
they  should  be  sent  only  to  the  heads  of  schools 
2050 — 65).  He  is  not  prepared  to  take  any  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  patching  up  the  system  of 
Intermediate  education  in  Ireland  on  the  basis  of 
the  Results  system.  Whether  the  examinations  are 
to  be  oral  or  written,  or  both — whether  they  are  to 
be  combined  with  inspection  or  not,  the  system  of 
paying  grants  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  pupils  that  pass  these  examinations,  is  not  to  be 
commended;  it  is  essentially  unsound,  and  it  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  (2066 — 91). 


Mr.  N.  D. 

Murphy,  M.A. 


Mr.  N.  D.  Murphy,  m.a.,  Secretary,  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 


The  system  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  education 
in  Ireland,  but  the  programme  set  and  the  method 
of  teaching  in  the  schools,  have  been  directed  to 
develop  the  faculty  of  memory  alone  at  the  expense 
of  the  higher  faculties.  It  does  nothing  for  the 
character  training  and  intellectual  training  to  be 


obtained  outside  the  class  room  in  games,  athletic 
sports,  and  school  societies  (11903 — 11,  11997 — 
1 2007).  The  system  does  not,  in  numbers  of  places 
in  Ireland,  provide  for  those  who  want  Intermediate 
education,  small  schools  in  isolated  districts  receiving 
practically  no  benefit  (11912 — 6).  Exhibitions 
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should  be  reduced  in  value,  and  divided  into  two 
classes  (1)  open  to  all  Intermediate  students,  and 
(2)  limited  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
their  education  (11917 — 27,  11976 — 81).  There 
should  be  inspection  of  schools  (1)  sanitary  and 
administrative,  including  buildings,  appliances,  and 
premises,  including  schoolrooms  and  playgrounds ; 
time  tables,  teaching  staff,  &c. ; (2)  educational,  in- 
cluding inspection  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  the 
demeanour  of  the  boys  and  general  tone  of  the 
school,  and  examination  by  experts  of  a number  of 
pupils  picked  out  of  the  classes.  A general  pass 
examination  should,  however,  still  be  held.  The 
results  fees  should  be  discontinued,  and  grants  based 
on  attendance  within  the  prescribed  ages,  provided 
there  was  a given  minimum  percentage  of  passes. 


The  inspector  should  declare  the  school  efficient  or  section  e. 
inefficient,  no  grant  to  be  given  in  the  latter  case.  Mr 
In  the  former  case,  there  should  be  an  additional  Murphy,  it. a. 
grant,  based  on  the  inspector’s  report  as  to  the 
character  of  the  school,  its  care  for  the  pupils,  recrea- 
tion, school  library,  debating  society,  &c  (11927 — 34, 

11946—55,  11966—72,  11982—96).  The  examina- 
tion papers  should  be  divided  into  pass  and  honours, 
the  students  for  the  latter  examination  being 
selected  by  the  teachers,  and  their  names  sent  in 
with  the  May  notice  (11936 — 45,  11997 — 12007). 

Grants  of  £100  a year  each  should  be  given  to  small 
efficient  schools  in  districts  where  they  are  needed, 
while  small  schools  where  they  are  not  needed  should 
be  discouraged  (11962 — 5,  11973 — 5,  12008 — 14). 


Rev.  William  Nicholas,  d.d.,  President,  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 


There  should  be  an  official  inspection  of  schools 
as  to  necessary  space,  ventilation,  light,  school  requi- 
sites, and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  it  should  be 
a vigorous  one.  It  should  also  cover  matters  like 
the  time-table,  methods  of  teaching,  methods  of 
discipline,  the  punishments  that  are  enforced ; and 
if  the  school  is  not  really  an  efficient  school — reported 
efficient  by  a competent  examiner — the  Board  should 
not  permit  pupils  from  it  bo  be  presented,  and 
should  disentitle  it  to  results  fees;  and  no  school 
should  be  given  results  fees  that  had  not  forty  pupils 
going  in  for  the  Intermediate.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  inspect  the  dormitories  in  boarding 
schools.  The  Inspeotor  could  ascertain  the  mode 
of  teaching  by  hearing  the  class  taught:  the 
examination  of  the  pupils  by  the  Inspector  would 
be  a desirable  thing,  but  he  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  done  (1499—1509,  1589—94,  1602— 

6).  Recreation  and  school  games  might  also  be 
made  the  subject  of  inspection  (1530 — 3).  The 

report  of  the  Inspector  should  have  a very  consider- 
able influence  on  the  payment  of  results  fees,  in 
some  cases  diminishing  them,  and  in  others  abolish- 
ing them  altogether  (1555 — 8).  Under  the  present 
system  the  smart  boy  is  given  more  attention  than 
the  dull  boy,  but  this  takes  place  in  all  schools  under 
every  conceivable  system  (1582 — 5).  If  the  dormi- 
tories in  boarding  schools  were  inspected,  day' 
schools  would  have  an  advantage  over  them,  for 
the  boarding  schools  could  be  penalised  if  their 
dormitories  were  not  in  a condition  to  satisfy  the 
Inspector  (1610 — 23).  From  the  educational  point 
of  view,  inspection  and  some  little  written  examina- 
tion would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system,  but 
lie  questioned  if  it  would  receive  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  It  would,  however,  be  very  desirable 
to  introduce  inspection  to  check  examination,  but  it 
should  be  done  tentatively  (1653 — 1708). 

He  is  more  in  favour  of  the  general  examination, 
as  at  present,  than  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  competition  students,  and  the  pass  students 
examined  in  the  schools.  The  alleged  interference 
with  the  individuality'  of  the  teacher  at  present  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  a very  crying  evil.  He  would 
give  a little  more  liberty  to  the  head  master,  but  not 
too  much  to  the  assistant  masters  (1509 — 15). 
The  general  written  examination  gives  the  public 
confidence,  and  he  would  be  afraid  of  the  oral  ex- 
amination, although  exceedingly  desirable.  Inspec- 
tion he  looked  on  rather  as  a useful  check  on  public 
examinations,  than  as  a desirable  substitute  (1535 — 
40).  Oral  examination  gives  a boy  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  is  in  him  than  any  amount 
of  written  examinations,  but  a system  of  oral 
examination  under  the  present  system  is  impossible 
(1624 — 31).  Exhibitioners,  however,  or  those  who 
had  passed  creditably  in  the  honour  paper,  might 
he  submitted  to  a further  oral  examination  (1643 — 
52). 


He  would  prefer  either  separate  pass  and  honour  Rev.  William 
papers,  or  that  the  questions  should  be  separate  on  Nlohola3>  D-D- 
the  same  paper;  that  is,  that  all  the  students  should 
have  to  take  the  pass  questions,  and  then  that  the 
honour  students  should  take  the  honour  questions 
(1452).  In  a great  many  cases  examiners  do  not 
give  perfectly  fair  questions : they  give  conundrums, 
and  there  is  an  unevenness  in  the  standard  of  diffi- 
culty from  year  to  year.  The  niceties  and 
difficulties  of  the  matter  should  be  confined  to  the 
honour  boys.  It  would  be  useful  if  the  same 
examiner  could  mark  all  the  answers  in  one  particu- 
lar subject,  and  this  should  certainly  be  so  in  the 
case  of  competition.  He  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
board  of  examiners,  appointed  for  a considerable 
time  (1485 — 98).  There  would  be  difficulty  in 

having  separate  pass  and  honour  papers,  and  he 
would  prefer  the  system  of  one  paper,  with  the  pass 
and  honour  questions  divided..  The  teachers  would 
in  nearly  all  cases  be  able  and  willing  to  advise  their 
pupils  which  to  take  at  examinations  (1570 — 7). 

In  order  to  prevent  the  unfair  system  pursued 
by  some  schools  of  touting  for  pupils  educated  in 
other  schools,  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  a 
part  of  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  should  be  given 
to  the  colleges  and  schools  where  the  pupils  have 
been  educated,  the  amount®  thus  given  to  be  counted 
as  school  fees  towards  the  further  education  of  the 
pupils,  and  to  be  forfeited  by  the  pupils  in  cases  of 
removal  to  other  schools,  the  principle  being  that 
the  money  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  boy  to  educate  himself  (1442 — 8).  This  would 
not  absolutely  prevent  touting,  but  it  would  diminish 
it  to  a very  large  extent  (1564 — 9).  He  would  be 
anxious  to  make  this  rule  apply  to  day  pupils  as 
well  as  to  boarders,  but  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  doing  so  (1595 — 8).  It  should  apply 
in  all  grades  except  the  final  or  Senior  Grade  (1599 
—1600). 

The  Board  should  require  every  Intermediate 
school  to  have  a really  competent  staff,  and  no 
school  should  be  allowed  to  present  pupils  for  ex- 
amination unless  the  teachers  have  a university 
degree,  or  hold  diplomas  or  certificates  satisfactory 
to  the  Board  (1516 — 23). 

Fewer  exhibitions  and  large  prizes  should  be 
awarded,  and  a larger  number  and  greater  variety  of 
prizes,  say,  of  £1,  £3,  £5,  £10,  £15,  or  £20,  should 
be  given  in  the  various  grades.  £50  is  too  large  a 
prize  to  give,  and  the  drop  from  £50,  the  19  th  boy, 
to  £5,  the  20th  boy,  is  too  great : £40  would  be 
enough  for  the  highest  prize.  He  would  give  fewer 
exhibitions  in  the  Junior  Grade  (1477 — 84). 

The  Preparatory  Grade,  as  one  in  which  ex- 
hibitions are  given,  should  be  abolished,  but 
should  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  mere  exam- 
ination, and  for  a fixed  sum  of  school  fees, 
the  pass  being  made  considerably  easier  than  it  is 
at  present  (1449 — 51).  The  Senior  Grade  should 
2 P 
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Section  e.  be  extended  by  a year  to  meet  exceptional  cases, 
Eev.  wiiiiam  where  sickness  or  other  causes  may  have  interfered 
Nicholas,  d.d.  with  a boy  : the  students  at  this  age  should  be  only 
pass  students,  but  full  results  fees  should  be  given 
(1452 — 62).  He  would  modify  the  extreme  com- 
petition in  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades 
by  a division  of  the  prizes  according  to  a sliding 
' scale  (1559 — 63). 

In  the  courses,  or  groups — grammar  school,  and 
modern  or  commercial — he  would  give  larger  marks 
in  individual  subjects,  so  that  a pupil  could  gain  an 
exhibition  by  taking  fewer  subjects.  There  should 


be  no  competition  between  the  groups,,  and  the 
results  fees  in  each  should  be  uniform  (1463 — Tl). 

Needlework  should  form  portion  of  the  course  for 
girls;  and,  while  being  still  at  liberty  to  compete 
with  boys,  they  should  have  a separate  programme 
more  suited  to  the  education  of  girls  in  Ireland  in 
general  (1525—29,  1547—9). 

The  Board  should  be  enlarged,  and  should  con- 
tain at  least  one  Methodist  representative,  con- 
sidering the  interest  Irish  Methodists  have  in  Inter- 
mediate education  (1524 — 5). 


Miss  Alice  Oldham,  b.a.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses. 


A distinct  programme  for  girls  would  not  meet 
the  evil  of  so  many  schools  and  pupils  refusing  to 
come  in  under  the  system,  and  she  would  not 
approve  of  such  a programme.  In  the  Dublin 
schools  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  dislike 
amongst  the  most  cultured  parents  to  send  their 
girls  in  for  the  Intermediate,  owing  to  the  high 
pressure,  and  to  the  fear  that  the  girls  will  injure 
their  health  by  over-study.  In  the  higher  grades 
the  gii'ls  voluntarily  over-work  themselves  (8699 — 
707),  and,  except  for  one  hour  a day,  in  hoarding 
schools,  they  get  no  recreation.  She  has  personal 
experience  oi  some  bad  rases  of  breakdown.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  girls  who  have  done  best 
in  the  Royal  University,  have  not  been  in  for  the 
Intermediate  examination  at  all  (8855 — 61).  To 

remedy  this  defect  in  the  system,  the  endowment 
should  be  given  on  inspection.  This  is  the  view  of 
a large  number  of  lady  teachers;  and  out  of  180 
female  schools  appealed  to,  only  five  objected  to  in- 
spection (8815 — 8).  Inspection  would  bring  every 
school  under  the  Intel-mediate  system  that  wished  to 
come  under  it  (8709).  The  inspectors  should  be 
highly  qualified  educationists,  and  should  have 
taught  some  years,  have  passed  an  examination  in 
tne  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  studied 
educational  systems  in  other  countries.  They 
should  examine  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  schools  (8710 — 23). 
The  point  about  the  “ personal  equation  ” regarding 
inspection  applies  far  more  to  examination.  But 
there  might  be  two  inspectors  visiting  together,  a 
Catholic  and  a Protestant,  if  necessary  (8751 — 61). 
The  suggestion  that  the  examinations  might  be  kept 
on  with  inspection  is  impracticable,  as  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  both  systems 
(8862 — 97).  She  would  not  like  a girls’  school  to 
be  inspected  only  by  lady  inspectors : there  should 
be  an  option  (8971 — 2).  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  in  introducing  the  change  gradually  (8953 — 
6).  There  should  be  a “ leaving  ” examination,  but 


no  pupil  should  be  eligible  for  it  under  15  years  of 
age  (8724 — 30).  It  would  induce  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  earlier  (8732 — 6).  In  lan- 
guages there  should  be  no  prescribed  books,  and  the 
stress  of  the  examination  should  be  laid  on  “ unseen  ” 
passages  and  composition.  There  might  be  a limit 
in  English  subjects,  such  as  history  and  geography. 
Then  there  might  be  a later  examination  of  a more 
special  character  for  older  pupils  going  to  the  Uni- 
versity, or  taking  up  some  special  line  in  life  (8731). 
There  is  a great  deal  of  bad  teaching  of  modern 
languages  in  the  Irish  schools  (8831 — 8).  High 

exhibitions  should  not  be  given  to  pupils  whose 
parents  can  afford  to  provide  for  their  education. 
The  parent  should  submit  a statement  of  his  circum- 
stances to  the  Board.  Prizes  of  £1  and  £2  might 
be  given  direct  to  the  children,  and  the  large  exhibi- 
tions to  the  schools,  to  be  given  to  children  whose 
parents  could  not  afford  to  continue  their  education 
(8778 — 85).  The  schools  have  had  to  give  up 

science  teaching  because  there  are  no  science  teachers 
(8915 — 6).  No  results  fees  should  be  given  to  a 
girls’  school  unless  it  adequately  taught,  to  a 
majority  of  its  pupils,  mathematics,  classics,  and 
physical  science,  but  the  percentage  might  at  first 
be  fixed  lower,  say,  at  twenty  per  cent.  (8786 — 8810). 
It  is  of  immense  importance  to  have,  good  teachers, 
and  if  the  Registration  of  Teachers  is  carried  in  the 
English  Bill,  it  will  place  Ireland  at  a great  dis- 
advantage (8824 — 30,  8898 — 9).  The  present 

examiners  seem  to  be  very  unfit  to  examine  young 
people.  They  set  questions  that  give  the  pupils 
enormous  memory  work,  and  prevent  the  teacher 
teaching  in  the  best  way.  In  the  English  subjects  and 
in  natural  science,  the  written  examination  is  no  test 
(8763 — 77).  Great  complaints  come  from  the 

Northern  mistresses  that  nearly  the  whole  endow- 
ment in  some  cases  goes  to  the  parents  and  not  to 
the  schools,  the  parents  refusing  to  pay  school  fees 
because  their  children  earn  results  (8846 — 50). 


Rev.  Brother  J.  A.  O’Maijony,  Director,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  North  Riehmond-street,  Dublin. 


Eev.  Brother  The  working  of  the  Intermediate  system  has  pro- 
j.  a.  O Mahony.  ^uce(j  beneficial  results.  It  has  put  an  end  to  apathy 
and  stagnation,  and  introduced  a high  standard  of 
education.  The  monetary  help  it  affords  to 
managers  enables  them  to  provide  better  appliances 
and  more  effective  teaching ; and  the  • training 
students  receive  under  it  tends  to  foster  in  them 
habits  of  industry,  force  of  character,  and  fixity  of 
purpose.  It  gives  parents  a reliable  and  impartial 
test  of  the  progress  of  their  children,  and  provides 
schools  with  a definite  programme.  There  are,  how- 
ever, in  the  system  itself,  and  in  its  practical  work- 
ing, defects  that  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  restrict 
its  benefits  and  mar  its  usefulness.  Amongst  these 
are  the  making  of  a written  examination  the  exclusive 
test  in  every  subject  of  the  programme;  some  sub- 
jects, such  as  music,  reading,  and  elocution,  not  being 
capable  of  being  tested  thus.  Another  defect  is  the 
making  of  a fixed  sum  the  basis  of  distribution  if 


grants  to  a large  and  varying  number  of  schools  on 
the  successes  of  a very  variable  number  of  students. 
In  the  practical  working  of  the  system  the  most 
striking  defects  are  over-strain  upon  teachers  and 
pupils,  a too  great  tendency  to  literary  subjects, 
neglect  of  the  teaching  of  science,  and  inadequate 
provision  for  Intermediate  education  (7262 — 5). 
Regarding  the  latter  point,  calculating  on  the  propor- 
tion, suggested  by  Lord  Spencer’s  Committee,  of  Ike 
number  of  children  requiring  “ education  higher  than 
elementary  ” in  Wales,  there  should  be  45,000  such 
boys  between  10  and  17  in  Ireland,  whereas  the 
highest  number  ever  examined  by  the  Board  was 
well  under  7,000.  The  Board  has  acted  on  a wrong 
principle  in  attempting  to  promote  Intermediate 
education  mainly  through  the  higher  grades  or  finish- 
ing end  of  the  course,  instead  of  fostering  and 
developing  the  early  grades  or  initial  stages.  To  do 
this,  students  should  be  induced  to  enter  on  the 
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course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  programme  at  as 
early  an  age  as  possible,  and  to  continue  the  course 
to  its  completion,  and  the  grades  should  be  moved 
down  one  year.  While  the  competition  for  exhibi- 
tions, prizes,  &c.,  was  restricted  to  students  under 
17,  the  full  results  fees  should  be  paid  a second  time 
on  students  in  the  new  Senior  Grade,  provided  they 
are  under  18,  and  take  at  least  a few  honour  papers 
at  the  second  examination.  Exhibitions  tenable  for 
two  years  should  be  awarded  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  thus  making  it  possible  for  clever  students  of 
the  humbler  class  to  obtain,  at  least,  the  benefits  of 
a full  Junior  Grade  course  (7265 — 6,  7873 — 81). 
The  chief  causes  of  over-strain  are  the  difficulty, 
-which  is  increasing,  of  the  examination  papers,  the 
large  amount  of  memory  work  required  in  some  of 
the  subjects,  especially  English,  and,  especially  in  the 
•case  of  teachers,  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of 
the  examinations  are  announced.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  publication  also  leads  to  “ touting,”  the 
•Christian  schools  being  a “happy  hunting-ground  ” 
hi  that  respect.  Much  good  would  be  done  if  the 
Board,  instead  of  publishing  general  “ Lists,”  gave 
private  intimation  of  the  results,  as  far  as  might  be 
necessary,  to  managers  of  schools  and  to  individual 
pupils.  The  examination  papers  should  be  more 
•carefully  graded,  and  abstruse  and  memory  questions 
entirely  excluded  from  them;  and  there  should  be 
one  paper  for  pass,  and  another  for  honour  students. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a more  or  less  perma- 
nent board  of  examiners  (7952 — 64,  7265,  7765 — 
78 a,  7894 — 9).  The  tendency  towards  literary  sub- 
jects might  be  removed  by  dividing  English  into 
three  subjects,  viz.,  (a)  composition  and  grammar ; (6) 
authors  and  English  literature ; (c)  history  and 
geography, — placing  all  the  subjects  on  the  pro- 
gramme on  a footing  of  as  perfect  equality  as 
possible  as  regards  marks,  the  amount  of  matter 
required  in  each  grade,  and  the  fees  or  grants  paid 
to  schools.  Or  the  subjects  of  the  programme  might 
be  divided  into  three  groups.  In  the  first  group 
place  English,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  give  each  1,200 
marks.  Place  modern  languages,  mathematical  and 
science  subjects,  drawing,  and  commercial  English  in 
the  second  group,  with  600  marks  each ; and  place  in 
the  third  class  book-keeping,  shorthand,  handwriting, 
and  the  commercial  sections  of  modern  languages, 
and  give  to  each  300  marks.  In  each  grade  have  two 
divisions,  a classical  and  a non-classical.  These  divi- 
sions should  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  be 
treated  equally  in  every  respect.  There  should  be 
no  inter-competition  between  them  for  exhibitions  or 
prizes.  Students  of  the  classical  division,  that  is, 
those  examined  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  or  in  both  these 
languages,  should  compete  among  themselves,  and 
students  of  the  non-classical,  that  is,  those  not  ex- 
amined in  either  Latin  or  Greek,  should  also  com- 


pete among  themselves.  Another  way  for  lessening  se  c 
this  too-literary  tendency  is  the  introduction  of  addi-  Rev.  Brother 
tional  subjects  into  the  Preparatory  Grade,  thus  giv-  J.  a.  O’Mahony. 
ing  students  and  teachers  greater  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  subjects  (7265,  7759 — 64,  7928 — 

51).  Regarding  science,  great  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  curricula.  Courses  in  elemen- 
tary physics  and  chemistry  requiring  experimental 
illustration  should  begin  in  the  Preparatory,  and  be 
continued  in  the  Junior  Grade,  and  more  advanced 
courses  in  physical  science  and  in  chemistry  should 
follow  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.  Practical 
teaching  in  these  matters  necessitates  much  outlay, 
and  some  means  should  be  devised  by  which  com- 
pensation could  be  made  to  the  school  for  any  neces- 
sary expense  incurred.  North  Richmond-street 
school  some  years  ago  ceased  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  because,  under  the 
Intermediate  rules,  it  was  not  able  to  form  a class  in 
physical  science  (7265,  7965 — 73).  The  extended 
limit  for  over-age  students  should  be  two  years 
(7779 — 87).  The  number  of  students  requisite  to 
constitute  a centre  should  be  very  much  lower  than 
at  present — say  about  ten — so  that  small  and  out-of- 
the-way  schools  could  take  advantage  of  the  Act; 
and  probably  many  managers  would  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  expenses  of  the  superintendent 
(7882 — 5,  8000 — 8020).  Regarding  inspection,  the 
present  system  is  quite  satisfactory.  Inspection  is 
useful,  but  without  examination  it  is  not  a reliable 
test.  It  would  be  a benefit  in  the  case  of  modem 
languages  or  physical  science ; and  for  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects  inspection  as  a condition  precedent  to 
the  receipt  of  results  fees  would  be  an  advantage.  If 
the  State  insisted  on  teachers  passing  an  examina- 
tion, the  Christian  Brothers  would  adapt  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  (7830 — 40). 

In  1898  the  number  of  pupils  presented  by  the 
Christian 'schools  for  examination  was  2,582,  of  whom 
1,851  passed,  or  71  -.7  per  cent. ; and  the  results  fees 
earned  amounted  to  about  £15,000.  The  number  of 
exhibitions  gained  was  155,  and  of  prizes,  213.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  at  the  schools  is  25,000,  of 
whom  4,000  are  Intermediate  pupils.  The  two 
classes  are  taught  separate  programmes.  Christian 
Brothers’  pupils,  for  an  average  of  three  years,  gained 
48  • 5 per  cent,  of  all  the  passes  for  Ireland,  and  were 
42  • 6 per  cent,  of  the  students  who  presented  them- 
selves. The  pupils  pay  practically  no  fees.  Boys 
usually  enter  upon  their  secondary  instruction  in  the 
schools  at  11.  The  successes  of  the  schools  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades  showed  that  they  were 
doing  substantial  work  in  those  grades.  The  schools 
observe  the  7th  section  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  in  some  places  Protestant  pupils  attend 
them  (7739—43,  7799,  7821—9,  7854—71,  7913— 

20,  7974—99). 


Colonel  G.  T.  Plunkett,  f.r.g.s.,  m.r.a.s.,  Director,  Science  and  Art  Museum,  &c.,  Dublin. 


He  dwells  on  the  necessity  for  having  regular 
parallel  systems  of  Intermediate  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  some  reasonable  uniformity  of 
system  and  proper  central  control;  the  fact  that 
the  present  seems  to  be  a peculiarly  opportune 
moment  for  introducing  a system  entirely  satisfac- 
tory into  Ireland;  the  great  necessity  for  bringing 
practical  science  more  into  the  teaching ; the  fact 
that  at  present  there  is  too  great  a tendency  among 
young  men  of  the  middle  class  to  look  only  to  what 
is  called  a university  education,  if  they  look  for- 
ward to  a further  education  after  leaving  school; 
on  some  points  in  several  of  the  foreign  systems, 
German  and  others,  and  especially  on  the  new 
system  known  as  the  Reform  Gymnasium ; the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages ; and  the  necessity  for 
higher  commercial  education.  The  present  Inter- 
mediate system  only  proves  what  the  schools  have 
done  in  the  case  of  a number  of  selected  boys: 


nothing  is  known  about  the  others.  There  is  no  Colonel  G.  T. 
test  that  the  staff  of  a school  is  sufficient  either  in  Plunkett- 
numbers  or  quality;  there  is  nothing  to  show  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  school,  or  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  gymnastics  and  to  the  physical  health 
of  the  boys  generally.  It  is  very'  necessary  to  recog- 
nise secondary  education  as  distinct  from,  and  as 
necessary  as,  Intel-mediate,  and  that  it  is  not  really 
a shorter  st:ge  of  Intermediate.  It  should  be  com- 
plete as  far  as  it  goes,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of 
16  or  17,  when  secondary  education  is  supposed  to 
terminate,  and  in  some  respects  be  different  from 
the  Intermediate  education,  which  is  to  go  on,  say, 
to  18,  and  then  to  be  continued  in  a collegiate  estab- 
lishment. A great  proportion  of  the  youths  must 
look  to  their  collegiate  education,  after  the  Inter- 
mediate, being  chiefly  in  practical  science,  and  not 
in  classical  and  literary  subjects  only.  In  England 
the  organised  science  schools  are  increasing  rapidly, 
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but  in  Ireland  there  is  not  a.  single  school  of  science, 
and  part  both  of  the  Intermediate  and  of  the 
secondary  education  of  the  country  is  entirely 
neglected.  Central  control  should  be  carried  much 
farther  than  at  present : on  the  Continent  even 
where  large  funds  are  provided  by  private  persons  or 
by  the  municipalities,  a strict  State  control  is 
regarded  as  necessary.  This  is  the  case  equally  in 
monarchical  Germany  and  republican  Switzerland. 
There  is  no  vexatious  interference  with  the  teachers 
or  their  methods : the  conditions  are  merely  framed 
so  as  to  demonstrate  -and  fix  the  type  and  the  grade 
of  education  which  each  school  is  intended  to  give. 
Every  master  thus  knows  clearly,  when  joining  the 
staff  of  a school  or  taking  the  headship,  what 
the  nature  and  scope  of  his  work  is  to  be  (6518 — 
25).  In  Switzerland  the  private  schools  are  pro- 
bably the  best  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  an  efficient  system  of  inspection.  It  is 
perfectly  carried  on,  and  appeal's  to  work  quite 
satisfactorily  to  the  schools,  the  masters,  the 
students,  and  the  country  generally.  The  grants 
are  made  by  the  Government  only  on  conditions 
being  fulfilled  as  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school, 
the  age  at  which  pupils  are  allowed  to  enter,  the 
qualifications  they  must  have  before  they  enter,  the 
qualifications  for  their  leaving  examination,  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  staff,  and  the  numbers  of  the  staff 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys.  The  teachers 
are  bound  to  have  a State  qualification,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  teach  more  than  a certain  number 
of  boys  or  work  too  many  hours.  This  and  inspec- 
tion are  the  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 
Largely  similar  conditions  prevail  in  Bavaria, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In  the  latter  country  one- 
half  of  the  recognised  classical  schools  are  in  private 
hands,  and  two-thirds  of  the  recognised  modern 
schools  (6527 — 44),  The  secondary  education  in 

the  Continental  schools  is  from  9 to  15;  or  10  to 
16  years  of  age:  the  boy  then  leaves  and  takes  up 
the  work  of  his  future  career.  The  Intermediate  is 
a 9 years'  course,  from  9 to  18,  at  which  age  the 
student  passes  to  the  university  or  to  the  technical 
college  (6546 — 6555).  He  recommends  that  there 
should  be  four  courses.  First,  a grammar  school 
course;  secondly,  an  Intermediate  course,  extending 
up  to  the  age  of  18  for  science  teaching,  in  order 
to  lead  on  to  the  highest  scientific  training,  an 
essential  portion  of  the  course  being  at  least  one 
modern  language.  The  courses  should  divide 
between  12  and  13,  as  in  the  Reform  Gymnasien  in 
Germany,  where  the  pupils  study  one  modern  lan- 
guage from  9 up  to  12  or  13,  and  then  specialise, 
going  either  to  the  classical  or  the  modern  side. 
The  third  and  fourth  courses  would  be  courses  of 
secondary  education.  The  third  would  be  suited 
to  students  entering  commercial  life,  and  would  end 
between  16  and  17,  beginning  at  about  9;  and  the 
fourth  would  be  suitable  to  the  youth  who  wants 
to  enter  into  electrical  works,  manufactories,  and 
all  those  occupations  in  which  a certain  amount  of 
science  is  required  (6614 — 46).  The  falling  away 
in  science  teaching  in  the  Intermediate  schools  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  groat  encouragement  given 
to  grammar  school  education,  and  it  has  paid  better 
to  cram  from  text-books  than  to  teach  science  practi- 
cally. If  young  Irishmen  can  look  forward  only  to 
university  education,  and  cannot  have  the  higher 
practical  science  training  to  be  got  in  the  technical 
colleges  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  their  Conti- 
nental rivals,  and  if  they  are  not  prepared  for  such  ’ 
colleges,  it  is  almost  useless  to  send  them  there 
(6544—5,  6658—63,  6689—701). 


The  Reform  Gymnasien  on  the  Continent  have 
been  a great  success  in  their  system  of  teaching 
languages.  Their  principle  is  as  follows : Instead  of 
separating  at  the  beginning  into  two  branches  of 
education — Latin,  and  after  a few  years  talcing  up 
Greek,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  French,  and  after  a 
few  years  taking  up  German — all  boys  begin  together 
with  a modem  language  from  the  age  of  9.  At 
Frankfort,  in  the  Reform  Gymnasien,  which  has 
been  the  model  for  all  the  others,  they  begin  with 
French  as  a modem  language,  and  from  9 to  12 
they  teach  French  as  the  only  language,  besides  the 
mother  tongue,  with  of  course  the  other  usual  sub- 
jects. Then,  ait  the  age  of  12  they  decide  whether 
the  boy  shall  go  into  the  classical  side,  and  take  up 
Latin  and  in  a few  years  Greek,  or  whether  he  shall 
gc  into  the  modern  side  and  bake  up  English,  and 
devote  a great  deal  of  time  to  modern  languages 
and  science.  The  success  of  the  students  under  this 
system  has  been  remarkable  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  in  fact  all  over  the 
Continent,  and  is  largely  due  to  the  careful  training 
of  the  teachers  in  the  languages.  They  have  not 
only  to  take  their  degree  in  a college,  but  they  have 
generally  to  spend  one  or  two  years  in  the  country 
where  the  language  they  are  bo  teach  is  spoken.  The 
lessons  in  French  language  and  literature  are  given 
in  French,  and  those  in  the  German,  language  and 
literature  in  German  (6555 — 63,  6664 — 72).  He 

would  approve  of  this  system  of  sending  teachers  to 
study  languages  abroad  being  adopted  by  the  Board, 
the  position  of  the  teachers  so  sent  being  guaranteed 
(6609 — 10,  6680 — 2).  The  higher  commercial  edu- 
cation demands  more  attention  than  has  been  given 
to  it.  Large  colleges,  well  equipped,  have  been 
founded  on  the  Continent  specially  for  giving  the 
highest  commercial  education.  It  is  practically  a 
university  course,  aud  the  age  of  admission  is  17 
(6563 — 5).  If  exhibitions  are  to  be  given,  they 
ought  to  be  given  on  honour  questions  separate 
from  the  pass  questions,  which  should  be  of  only 
moderate  difficulty.  Instead  of  gold  medals,  medals 
of  no  intrinsic  value  should  be  given  (6565).  There 
should  be  few  exhibitions,  and  for  exceptional 
students  only  (6585). 

He  would  like  to  see  the  payments  to  the  schools 
depending  on  inspection  alone,  but  for  a.  time  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make  it  depend  on  examina- 
tion also.  The  inspection  should  not  necessarily 
be  of  each  pupil.  Inspection  by  competent  men 
would  be  welcomed.  He  had  inspected  in  many 
counties  in  Ireland  for  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  could  never  see  any  difficulty.  The  in- 
spectors should  be  men  of  high  attainments, 
scholars,  and  gentlemen  of  position,  who  would  com- 
mand respect  throughout  the  country,  and  who  had 
travelled  and  studied  other  systems.  No  grant 
should  be  given  to  a school  that  objected  to  inspec- 
tion. It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  Board 
had  power  to  provide  half  the  expense  of  labora- 
tories, the  Science  and  Art  Department  supplying 
the  other  half ; and  if  it  had  also  the  general  power 
to  vary,  as  by  experience  they  found  was  required, 
the  disposal  of  the  fund.  The  Board  and  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  should  work  in  harmony,  and 
the  latter’s  inspector’s  report  might  be  recognised 
by  the  Commissioners,  or  the  inspectors  of  both 
bodies  might  visit  the  school  together  (6673 — 5, 
6702—38,  6683—8,  6565—6,  6567—608).  A 
leaving  certificate  examination  could  hardly  be  in 
troduced  at  once  in  Ireland  (6647 — 51,  6527).  Tim 
1 general  educational  importance  of  practical 
geometry  should  be  recognised  (6545). 


Thomas 
Preston,  M.A.. 
D.sc,  F.R.S. 


Thomas  Preston,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  Inspector  of 
The  rules  of  the  Intermediate  Board  are  such  that 
the  schools  under  the  Board  find  it  undesirable  to 
take  up  subjects  in  connection  with  the  system,  and 


Schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
for  the  same  reason  they  find  it  impossible  to  work 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  grants  and  support. 
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As  a consequence  the  number  of  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  has  gradually  declined, 
and  continues  to  decline,  so  that  science  teaching, 
other  than  mathematics,  has  become  practically 
extinct.  The  very  serious  decline  in  the  number  of 
classes  was  simultaneous  with  the  Intermediate 
Board’s  increased  grant.  In  1889  the  number  of 
schools  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment receiving  aid  in  science  was  342,  and  the  total 
grant  was  £8,836,  while  in  1897  there  were  only  121 
schools,  the  amount  of  the  grant  being  £2,494.  In 
1870,  251  Irish  schools  under  the  Department  earned 
£4,963  out  of  a total  of  £21,115  for  the  three  king- 
doms— almost  one-quarter;  while  in  1897,  121 
schools  only  earned  £2,494,  out  of  a total  of 
£172,000,  or  about  one-seventieth.  At  present  there 
are  about  sixty  classes  in  science  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department,  and  there  are  about 
100  schools  altogether  in  connection.  There  are 
about  thirty  Intermediate  schools  in  connection; 
there  are  forty-one  Convent  schools  in  con- 
nection, these  chiefly  conducting  art  classes  and 
classes  in  drawing.  The  Department  requires,  in  the 
schools  where  its  classes  are  taught,  the  use  of 
apparatus  and  proper  school  equipment  in  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with.  Attendance  grants  are  paid  (not 
results  fees)  on  each  pupil  in  the  class  under  inspec- 
tion, and  the  local  authority  or  managers  of  the 
schools  are  aided  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
school  fittings  to  the  extent  of  half  the  total  cost. 
If,  under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  science  subjects 
paid  as  well  as  literary  subjects,  the  schools  might 
place  themselves  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  earn  grants,  as  well  as  obtain  aid 
towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  fittings.  The 
schools  might  benefit  to  the  extent  of  something 
like  £20,000  a year.  If  the  programme  of  the 
Board  were  so  drawn  up  that  the  schools  could  earn 
grants  on  the  modem  or  science  and  commercial 
side,  equal  to  those  possible  on  the  classical  side, 
then,  no  doubt,  man)'  schools  would  take  up  modem 
courses  and  develop  a modern  side;  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  Board  should  devote  its  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  establishing  all  over  the  country 
a system  of  “ schools  of  science,”  not  at  their  own 
expense,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Department.  If 
a scheme  were  adopted  by  which  all  the  junior 
students  would  have  to  study  a science  subject,  and 
also  elementary  mathematics,  a large  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  would  tally  with  that  of  the 
Department.  If  the  Board  could  then  act  as  the 
local  authority  for  Ireland,  and  give  its  grants  for 
science  subjects  out  of  the  local  taxation  money, 
the  schools  could  at  once  place  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  and  earn  their  grants, 
and  the  Department  could  help  the  schools  to  get 
the  necessary  apparatus  (6760,  6754 — 72,  6825 — 62, 
7150 — 63).  Bn  1897  there  were  156  “ schools  of 

science”  in  Great  Britain,  with  20,000  pupils,  the 
grants  to  which  from  the  Department  amounted  to 
£70,000.  There  is  not  one  school  of  this  description 
in  Ireland.  This  £70,000  was  in  addition  to  the 
£200,000  paid  for  science  and  art  classes  (6854) 
Under  the  system  suggested,  by  which  there  would 
be  a unification  of  the  work  and  course  of  the  Board 
in  science  and  art  subjects  until  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  schools  would  be  inspected  by  the  Depart- 
ment’s inspectors,  as  the  hundred  Irish  schools  at 
present  in  connection  with  the  Department  are. 
Some,  of  these  schools  are  among  the  most  private  in 
Ireland,  and  invariably  welcome  the  inspector.  The 
adoption  of  this  inspection  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Ireland  would  not  materially  add  to  the  work  of 
the  Department,  which,  in  the  science  and  art 
classes  and  “ schools  of  science  ” of  Great  Britain 
annually  inspects  370,000  pupils.  In  visiting  a 
science  class  the  inspector  generally  visits  without 
notice,  when  the  class  is  under  instruction,  and  the 
lesson  proceeds  in  his  presence.  He  has  thus  the 
opportunity  of  observing,  not  only  the  kind  of 


knowledge  shown  by  the  students,  but  also,  to  a section  e. 
considerable  extent,  the  soundness  and  depth  of  the  Thonms"" 
knowledge  of  the  teacher.  He  also  sees  whether  the  1’resion,  m.a., 
apparatus  is  used,  and  the  school  buildings,  and  the  D-S0-P-K,S- 
light,  and  warming  and  ventilation,  and  the  school 
furniture,  are  proper  or  not;  and  all  these  things 
now  count  in  estimating  the  grant  to  the  school, 
it  being  reduced  to  some  extent  if  the  school  is  next 
very  efficient,  and  increased  slightly  if  it  is  a veiy 
efficient  sohool.  The  grant,  however,  is  chiefly 
determined  by  a practical  examination  held  at 
centres  all  over  the  country,  and  is  based  on  the 
attendance;  but  the  element  of  inspection  has  of 
late  years  been  increased  (6940 — 53,  6968 — 74,  7140 
— 9,  7201 — 35).  Regarding  inspection  in  general, 
it  is  necessary  as  a means  of  determining  the  grant 
of  the  Board,  but  for  some  time  to  come  there  must 
be  a general  written  examination,  as  at  present.  The 
inspection  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  of  a correc- 
tive character.  The  class  would  be  examined  on 
the  spot.  The  inspectors  should  be  experts  in  their 
respective  branches;  and  probably  six  would  be 
required  to  oover  the  whole  work — two  for  the 
science  subjects,  two  for  modern  languages,  and  Wo 
for  all  the  remaining  literary  branches.  The  grant 
should  be  paid  for  the  teaching  given  to  the  class 
as  a whole,  rather  than  for  each  pupil’s  individual 
answering  at  the  examination,  and  the  pupil  should 
be  paid  on,  whether  he  sits  for  the  examination  cr 
not,  and  whether  he  passes  the  examination  or  not. 

The  general  examination  should  have  some  weight 
. in  determining  the  grant  to  the  school,  but  that 
weight  should  be  gradually  diminished  as  found 
desirable.  The  power  of  the  Board  to  annex  condi- 
tions to  the  receipt  of  results  fees  by  managers  of 
schools  should  be  used  immediately  to  insist  on  sub- 
mission to  inspection  as  a condition  precedent  in 
the  case  of  those  branches  in  which  a written  exami- 
nation is  an  insufficient  test.  No  religious  question- 
had  ever  arisen  during  his  inspections  in  Ireland. 

Protestant  and  Catholic  schools  had  equally  and  in- 
variably received  him  with  courtesy  and  welcome, 
and  he  had  never  been  asked  what  his  religion  was 
(6914—24,  6953—67,  6975—7007,  7023—48,  7185 
—200,  7236—61). 

The  teaching  of  science  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Ireland  is  as  bad  as  possible,  and  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  is  powerless  to  improve  it  as 
matters  stand.  The  absence  of  experimental  work 
in  the  schools  is  especially  observable  in  the  candi- 
dates presented  for  examination  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. Natural  philosophy  should  be  made  equal 
to  Latin  or  Greek,  and  made  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical.  Practical  and  theoretical  instruction 
should  be  concurrent  in  practical  science  subjects. 

New  syllabuses  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  examina- 
tion, and  the  marks  should  be  increased.  If  the 
Act  allows  of  it,  a practical  examination  under  the 
present  system  should  be  conducted  in  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  (6886 — 902,  7082,  7106 

With  regard  to  prizes  and  exhibitions,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  abolish  the  money  prizes  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  substitute  for  them  book  prizes  or 
bronze  medals,  and  to  have  a system  of  national 
scholarships.  The  Intermediate  system  should  join 
the  other  Systems  of  the  country  at  both  ends,  so 
that  a boy  of  great  talent  in  a primary  school  could 
be  sent  to  a good  Intermediate  sohool,  and  that 
talented  boys  at  an  Intermediate  school,  by  means 
of  leaving  exhibitions,”  could  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  a university  or  elsewhere.  The  plan  of 
allotting  a certain  number,  of  exhibitions  to  each 
school,  and  allowing  each  ' sohool  to  examine  the 
pupils  and  award  the  exhibitions  themselves,  might 
be  introduced  after  a time.  It  might  be  desirable 
not  to  give  any  exhibitions  to  the  children  of  well- 
to-do  parents,  with  incomes  over  £500  a year  (6777 
—82,  6926—35,  7049—58,  7170—84).  The  present 
Intermediate  system  has  led  to  teaching  which  is 
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section  E.  not  educational,  to  the  over-cramming  of  the  better 
Thomas”  hoys,  and  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  not  so 
Preston,  m.a.,  quick,  and  has  resulted  in  teachers  bribing  pupils 
' to  go  in  for  examinations  by  arranging  to  divide 

tlie  results  fees  with  them.  Higher  results  fees  should 
not  be  given  for  passing  in  honours  (6904 — 7,  7059 
— 90).  With  reference  to  the  training  and  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers,  the  Board  might  assist  the  present 
teachers  to  make  themselves  better  qualified,  and 
should  insist  on  all  new  teachers  being  as  good  as 
is  desirable  before  being  appointed.  Any  school  in 
connection  with  the  Department  can  send  a teacher 
for  short  summer  courses  of  training  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  London,  and  many  teachers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege.  Under 
certain  conditions,  the  Department  pays  the 
travelling  expenses  and  allows  something  for  main- 
tenance. There  might  also  be  instituted  a system 
of  pupil  teachers,  by  which  promising  pupils, 
desirous  of  entering  the  teaching  profession,  could  be 
trained  in  the  schools,  which  would  receive  a grant 
on  their  account  (6782,  6789,  6874 — 85,  7017 — 22). 
If  a system  of  payment  by  inspection  and  atten- 
dances were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  condition  that  an  Intermediate  student 
must  be  one  who  is  studying  a modem  or  a foreign 
language,  and  a science  subject  and  drawing,  in  order 


to  differentiate  from  elementary  school  pupils  (7091 
— 9).  There  should  be  a fixed  Board  of  examiners, 
who  might  revise  the  syllabuses  annually  or-  occa- 
sionally ; and  perhaps  they  should  be  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  assistant  examiners,  who  would  do  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  correction  of  the  papers,  and  then  the 
board  of  examiners  might  examine,  say,  five  per 
cent,  of  the  papers  as  a check  (6773 — 6).  Drawing 
should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  schools  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  and  boys  should  be  allowed  to  take 
up  botany,  in  which  there  should  be  a practical 
examination  (6784 — 9).  It  would  be  very  desirable 
if  local  aid  could  be  given  for  school  buildings  where 
they  are  needed,  say,  by  the  new  County  Councils, 
or  a school  might  be  allowed  to  borrow  money,  to 
be  repaid  by  instalments  (6789).  It  is  a matter  of 
vital  importance  that  the  Intermediate  Board  should 
have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  change  the  system, 
if  necessary,  according  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
country  (6939 — 9).  The  Board  should  encourage 

local  boards  of  managers  of  the  schools,  say,  five  or 
six  men  of  standing,  and  not  deal  with  them  as 
private-venture  schools.  Under  a system  of  private- 
venture  schools  the  education  of  the  people  would 
in  many  localities  be  at  the  mercy  of  adventurers 
(6865—73). 


Louis  Purser,  d.litt.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Louis  Purser, 


Regarding  the  examination  papers,  his  special 
knowledge  was  with  reference  to  those  in  Latin.  He 
considered,  first,  that  there  was  too  much  attention 
given  to  formal  grammar;  and,  second,  too  much 
to  abnormalities  rather  than  to  normal  things ; and 
too  many  marks  are  given  to  the  set  portion, — 
which  tends  to  cramming  (445 — 50).  With  refer- 
ence to  pass  and  competition  papers,  two  systems 
■ are  possible,  either  to  have  two  papers,  ranging 
from  the  easy  up  to  the  very  difficult,  or  to  have  one 
easy  pass  paper  and  the  other  a very  difficult  paper ; 
that  is  to  say,  either  two  separate  papers,  one  a pass 
paper,  and  the  other  a competition  paper ; or,  if  all 
tee  questions  were  on  the  same  paper,  upon  that 
paper  could  be  indicated  which  were  the  pass,  and 
which  the  competition,  questions.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances there  should  be  100  per  cent,  pass  ques- 
tions for  the  pass  students  to  choose  from,  the  pass 
being  33  per  cent  (451 — 76)  or  up  to  45  per  cent 
(536 — 8).  A revision  of  the  examination  papers 

should  be  made  by  a small  board  of  experts  of 
widely-recognised  position,  who  should,  in  this 
capacity,  have  a certain  amount  of  permanence  of 
tenure,  and  who  would  see  that  the  papers  were 
properly  graded  (477 — 91).  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  present  system  of  rewards  to  students  tends 
to  overwork  and  excessive  competition,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  students  are  actuated  not  by  a 
love  of  money,  but  by  a desire  to  beat  their  fellows. 
He  would  lower  the  exhibitions  in  amount  and  quan- 
titv — instead  of  one  exhibition  for  ten  passes,  he 
would  have  one  in  twenty  (529 — 34).  It  would  be 

possible  to  have  a paper  on  which  pass  students 
might  have  a fair  chance  of  scoring  25  per  cent., 
while  the  whole  paper  would  fairly  test  the  best 
students  (559).  The  25  per  cent,  mark  gained  on  a 
“ mixed  ” paper  is  not  an  unduly  low  mark  at  which 
to  allow  a boy  to  pass  (572 — 81).  The  present 

svstem  of  deducting  25  per  cent  in  counting  the 
marks  for  exhibitions  and  prizes,  and  doubling  the 
marks  in  the  upper  range,  is  desirable  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  and  should  be  retained 
(582—7). 

Viva  voce  examination  is  imperative  in  certain 
subjects.  It  is  not  imperative  in  Mathematics,  but 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  ancient  lan- 


guages, of  very  great  importance  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  of  very  great  importance  in  Chemistry. 
With  part  of  the  examinations  in  writing,  and  part 
viva  voce,  allotting  the  exhibitions  solely  upon  the 
results  of  the  written  answers,  would  be  an  erroneous 
principle,  unfair  to  the  pupils,  and  unfair  to  the 
teachers  if  it  is  taken  as  a test  of  teaching.  At  the 
very  least,  one-half  of  the  results  fees  ought  to 
depend  on  the  reports  of  an  inspector,  and  no  system 
would  be  satisfactory  in  which  the  results  of  the  viva 
voce  examinations  could  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  exhibitions,  and  in  which  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  results  fees  could  not  be  made  to 
depend  upon  the  Inspector’s  report.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  desirable  that  the  Act  should  be  altered 
(415 — 37,  588 — 91).  Viva  voce  examinations,  how- 
ever, are  only  possible  in  connection  with  inspection, 
and  should  be  held  during  the  four  months  preced- 
ing the  examination  (520 — 8,  539 — 44).  The  marks 
obtained  at  this  viva  voce  examination  at  the  schools, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  as  one  of  the 
elements  in  passing  a student  (595 — 9). 

There  should  be  inspection  in  the  schools  in  the 
reading  of  classical  languages,  in  the  reading  of 
French  and  German,  and  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Two  inspectors  should  visit  the  school  together  to 
avoid  idiosyncrasies.  They  should  drop  in  unex- 
pectedly, attend  a class  in  certain  subjects,  and  in- 
spect the  school  buildings.  They  should  then  report 
on  these  two  points — the  style  of  teaching  and  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  school.  The  head 
master  should  be  associated  with  the  inspection,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  appearance  to  the  students  of  the 
Inspector  being  an  over-riding  authority.  The 
Inspector’s  report,  which  should  be  confidential, 
should  be  communicated  to  the  head  master,  and 
there  should  be  no  interference  by  the  Inspector 
with  the  teachers.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  examinations,  and  would  havq  the  pay- 
ments to  schools  still  based  on  it,  provided 
managers  submitted  to  inspection,  portion  of  the 
results  fees  being  paid  as  a result  of  inspection  (492 
— 519).  In  the  cases  of  prizes  and  exhibitions 
every  student  would  have  to  be  examined  by  the 
Inspector;  indeed,  a satisfactory  inspection  of  a 
school  could  not  be  carried  out  if  the  Inspector  only 
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examined  a boy  here  and  there — he  must  examine 
every  boy  competitively,  and  assign  marks  to 
them  individually  (520 — 8).  This,  he  believed,  could 
be  done  by  a staff  of  abouit  a dozen  inspectors  in 
the  four  months  (561 — 71). 

History  should  be  made  a special  subject  (440), 


and  the  Preparatory  Grade  examinations  should  be  section  e. 
discontinued ; and,  if  not  discontinued,  there  should  L0UjS  purser, 
be  no  exhibitions  in  it.  The  Junior  Grade,  and  D-Litl- 
the  whole  system  should  be  pushed  back  a year,  so 
that  17  would  be  the  'age  for  commencing  at  the 
university  (560). 


Mr.  James  Pypee,  m.a.,  Principal,  Mercantile  College,  Belfast. 


Hie  grades  should  be: — Preparatory,  12  to  14; 
Junior,  14  to  16,  and  Senior,  16  to  18.  The  uni- 
versities might  be  persuaded  to  prescribe  courses 
for  their  entrance  examinations,  which  would  enable 
teachers  to  prepare  pupils  for  them  while  doing  the 
Senior  Grade  work.  It  would  be  injurious  to  the 
system  to  discontinue  the  Preparatory  Grade.  Has 
nab  noticed  any  evil  effects  from  the  competition  in 
it,  but  the  stimulus  might  be  lessened  by  reducing 
the  value  of  the  exhibitions.  The  text-books  should 
be  printed  in  clear,  large  type,  and  inspection,  if 
introduced,  should  deal  with  this.  The  rule  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  as  to  not  paying  for  a 
pass  in  elementary  science  subjects,  and  not  the 
omission  of  science  subjects  from  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  has  wrought  havoc  in  the  teaching  of  science 
in  Ireland.  Boys  and  girls  should  study  the  same 
course  in  the  main,  with  a number  of  subjects  left 
optional.  University  and  commercial  boys  should 
at  first  have  the  same  course  of  study,  with  some 
distinctive  subjects  left  optional,  and  then,  at  a 
certain  stage,  naturally  the  Preparatory  Grade, 
there  should  be  specialisation.  The  courses  should 
be  (1)  grammar  school,  and  (2)  commercial,  with 
equal  marks,  and  competing  with  one  another.  The 
applied  sciences  should  be  common  to  both.  The 
present  commercial  course  is  very  imperfect.  The 


commercial  prizes  are  its  most  useful  item,  but  they  Mr.  James 
should  be  increased  in  number.  The  Board  might  1 vPer-  M-A- 
induce  business  houses  to  give  preference  to  candi- 
dates holding  the  commercial  certificates.  The  exhibi- 
tions should  be  reduced  in  value,  and  doubled  in 
number.  Mentions  subjects  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  commercial  course,  and  says  that  the 
low  marks  given  to  commercial  subjects  has  tempted 
boys,  intended  for  business,  to  take  the  classical 
side.  Higher  marks  should  be  given  for  book-keep- 
ing, shorthand,  the  commercial  parts  of  languages, 

&c.  Penmanship  has  gone  back  fifty  per  cent,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate  system.  The 
present  course  is  too  much  for  a year,  but  the  pre- 
sent commercial  course  in  languages  is,  on  the  whole, 
a suitable  one.  Boys,  generally,  go  to  business 
about  15  or  16,  so  that  the  commercial  course  in 
the  Senior  Grade  would  only  be  for  those  who 
wished  to  do  the  higher  kinds  of  commercial  work. 
Typewriting  should  be  encouraged,  as  it  is  fast 
taking  the  place  of  shorthand.  To  test  shorthand 
by  dictation  would  be  better  than  the  present 
system.  Reading  and  elocution  should  be  included, 
but  there  would  be  no  way  of  testing  them  except 
by  inspection . The  pronunciation  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  important,  but  there  is  at  present  no  way 
of  testing  it  (11257 — 337). 


Mr  James  Shaw,  b.a.,  Vice-Principal,  Belfast  Royal  Academy. 


The  payment  of  results  fees  should  continue  to  be 
made  upon  the  general  written  examination  only, 
but  inspectors  might  visit  schools,  examine  buildings, 
sanitary  arrangements,  etc.,  see  that  the  teaching 
staffs  were  sufficient,  hear  the  classes  taught,  and  see 
that  science  and  modem  languages  were  properly 
taught.  If  a school  in  a district  where  good  schools 
existed,  persisted  in  using  methods  which  were  not 
approved,  it  might  be  suppressed  (9964 — 88). 
There  is  much  over-pressure,  owing  to  the  inelastic 
character  of  the  rules  regarding  mathematics  and 
classics,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  neglect  the 
backward  boy.  There  is  too  much  Latin  and  Greek 
text  prescribed  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  and  the 
papers  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  have  been  pro- 
gressively harder  during  the  last  ten  years  (9689 — 
10000,  10006— 9,  10050—3,  10061—3).  Each  ex- 
amination paper  should  contain  a sufficient  num- 


ber of  pass  questions  (9991).  The  form  of  pub-  a. 

lishing  results  should  be  changed  so  as  to  reduce  com- 
petition (9991 — 8,  10039 — 49).  Girls  should  com- 
pete with  boys  for  prizes  (10000).  The  Staple  sub- 
jects to  fit  a boy  for  the  struggle  of  life  are  classics, 
modern  languages,  and  mathematics;  science  should 
not  be  recognised  where  there  is  not  practical  teach- 
ing (10000—5,  10057—60,  10064—72).  The  Pre- 
paratory Grade  should  be  retained,  but  the  competi- 
tion in  it  should  be  reduced  (10037 — 8).  Boys 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  either  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  books  prescribed  (10054 — 6,  10063,  10073 — 4, 

10089 — 91).;  The  classical  programme  gives  an  un- 
duly narrow  training,  and  interferes  with  the  discre- 
tion of  a judicious  headmaster.  Senior  Grade  pupils 
should  be  permitted  to  specialise  between  classics  and. 
mathematics  (10075 — 88). 


Mr.  Adam  Speers,  b.sc.,  Principal, 

In  the  absence  of  a thorough  uniform  system  of 
inspection  commanding  public  confidence,  there  could 
not  be  a better  system  than  the  present,  with  some 
improvements.  There  should  be  more  care  in  set- 
ting the  questions,  so  as  to  discover  by  the  examina- 
tion what  the  average  pupil  knows,  rather  than  what 
be  does  not  know.  A number  of  science  subjects 
with  high  marks  should  be  added  to  the  curricula.. 
A certain  percentage — say  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. — 
01  the  pupils  of  every  school  claiming  to  be  an  Inter- 
mediate school,  should  be  sent  forward  for  examina- 
tion every  year.  He  believed  that  very  little  cram 
teaching  is  rewarded  by  results  fees.  It  would  tend 
to  give  steadiness  to  schools  that  suffer  from  fluctuat- 
ing grants  of  results  fees  from  the  Board  on  the 
results  of  yearly  examinations,  if  a fixed  sum  equal 


Sullivan  Upper  School,  Holywood. 

to  one-third  of  the  average  amount  earned  by  bona 
fide.  Intermediate  schools,  were  granted  as  a yearly 
endowment,  the  average  to  be  taken  on  the  last  five 
years,  and  the  results  payments  to  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced  throughout.  There  should  be  a modi- 
fied system  of  inspection,  the  inspectors  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  nature  and  state  of  school  premises, 
how  the  school  is  supplied  with  scientific  apparatus, 
and  whether  there  is  a special  laboratory,  the  average 
number  of  pupils,  and  the  percentage  of  pupils  suc- 
cessful each  year  at  the  Intermediate,  university,  and 
college  examinations;  the  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence of  the  teachers ; whether  the  teachers  of  science 
can  handle  apparatus  skilfully,  and  give  practical 
instruction  ; the  order  and  discipline  maintained  and 
how  the  preparatory  and  under-preparatory  classes 


Mr.  Adam 
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are  taught.  No  grants  for  science  teaching  should 
be  made  where  the  subjects  are  not  illustrated  by 
experiments,  specimens,  maps,  &c.  The  inspector 
could  see  whether  these  conditions  were  fulfilled  or 
not,  and  report  accordingly.  He  might  also  have 
power  to  examine  the  lower  classes  in  reading  and 
spelling,  orally  and  from  dictation,  arithmetic  tables, 
&c.  Too  much  has  been  made  of  the  pronunciation 
of  modern  languages — he  has  not  met  a teacher  in 
the  North  who  could  not  pronounce  French  and 
German  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  Board, 
however,  should,  perhaps,  require  from  every  teacher 
of  French  and  German  a certificate  from  some  recog- 
nised teacher  or  professor  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence. It  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  there 
could  be  a unification  of  the  Intermediate  with  the 
programme  of  science  prescribed  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  Until  that  is  got,  fifty  per  cent, 
should  be  added  to  the  marks  for  scientific  subjects. 
Physiography  should  be  made  compulsory  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade,  as  the  knowledge  of  common 
things  cannot  be  acquired  too  soon;  and  subsidies 
should  be  given  to  struggling  schools  that  are  doing 
good  work  in  small  country  towns.  Oral  examina- 
tions in  science  could  not  be  conveniently  carried 
out  at  present,  because  in  many  Intermediate  schools 
there  are  no  laboratories  or  sufficient  apparatus.  A 


science  subject  should  be  made  compulsory  in  the 
Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  and  drawing  should  be 
encouraged  all  the  way  through.  Botany  should  be 
included  in  the  boys’  course,  and  could  easily  be 
taught  practically.  Of  late  years  the  papers,  especi- 
ally the  mathematical  ones,  have  been  made  too  hard 
foi  the  average  boy  and  girl,  and  a small  committee 
of  experts  in  whom  the  Board  and  the  teachers 
would  have  confidence,  should  revise  the  papers 
before  having  them  printed.  That  committee  should 
be  composed  of  men  who  have  abundant  experience 
of  teaching  the  subjects,  and  who  know  the  capacities 
of  young  people.  No  man  who  has  not  had  practical 
experience  can  be  a skilful  and  safe  examiner. 
There  should  either  be  separate  pass  and  honour 
papers,  or  two-thirds  of  the  questions  on  the  same 
paper  should  be  pass  and  one-third  honour,  the  latter 
carrying  about  three  times  as  many  marks  each  as 
the  former.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a dis- 
tinction between  pass  and  honour  questions  should 
be  made.  The  multiplication  of  courses  would  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  teaching  staffs,  which  most 
schools  could  not  afford  to  pay  for ; and  there  should 
not  be  any  special  commercial  course.  Girls  and 
boys  should  compete  with  each  other  as  at  the 
universities  (8294 — 8385). 


W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  m.a.,  d.litt.,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education. 


As  an  examiner,  has  found  evidences  of  unsound 
teaching  of  classics,  the  memory  being  trained,  the 
powers  of  judgment  and  analysis  being  neglected. 
The  answering  showed  that  translations  had  been 
learned  by  heart  (11486—517,  11601—3,  11612 
—7,  11628—34,  11642—5,  11652—62).  The 

general  examination  should  be  continued,  and  the 
results  fees  should  be  paid  partly  upon  it, 
and  partly  upon  inspection,  schools  with  un- 
sound methods  of  teaching  being  disqualified  alto- 
gether. The  inspection  should  include  the  equip- 
ment of  schools,  the  teaching  of  science,  and  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  it  included  the  ancient,  as 
well  as  modern  languages,  for  they  also  should  be 
learnt  by  ear.  It  should  cover  all  the  subjects  of  the 
course,  and  the  inspector  should  observe  the  actual 
teaching,  should  ask  or  hear  the  pupils  asked  ques- 
tions, and  should  insist  on  dictation  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (11504—9,  11535—48,  11618—23).  The  set 
courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  abolished  in 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  and  the  examination 
should  be  entirely  in  composition  and  translation, 
with  no  grammar  paper.  Would  like  to  apply  the 
same  principle  in  the  Junior  Grade,  but  is  not 
certain  as  to  its  possibility.  Would  give  a three 
hours’  paper  of  “ unseen  ” Latin,  and  a three  hours’ 
composition  paper  (11510 — 1,  11518 — 34,  11595 — 7, 


11604—17,  11627,  11635—41,  11646—51,  11663— 
79).  There  must  be  a prescribed  course  in  English 
literature  (11663 — 70).  In  the  Preparatory  Grade 
there  should  be  only  a pass  examination  with  in- 
spection (11549 — 50).  Would  prefer  only  three 
grades  to  four.  The  limit  of  age  for  the  Senior 
Grade  should  be  17  (11551—8).  The  results  fees 
should  be  the  same  for  pass  and  honour  candidates 
(11559 — 63).  The  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  specialise,  certainly  in  literature  and  science,  the 
literary  course  including  Latin,  Greek,  English,  one 
modern  language  and  elementary  science,  and  the 
science  course  including  English,  a modern  language, 
and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  (11564 — 7). 
The  maximum  of  marks  is,  on  the  whole,  too  much. 
If  it  were  reduced,  there  would  be  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  each  subject  (11568 — 9).  There  should 
be  separate  pass  and  honour  examination  papers,  as 
the  papers  are  absurdly  difficult  for  pass  candidates 
(11570 — 2,  11624 — 7).  The  marks  obtained  by  pass 
students  should  not  be  published,  and  their  names 
should  be  given  in  alphabetical  order.  The  names  of 
honour  students  should  be  given  in  two  or  three 
classes,  in  alphabetical  order.  This  would  tend  to 
obviate  the  frightful  struggle  for  existence  which  goes 
on  between  the  schools  and  the  enormous  and 
ruinous  pressure  upon  clever  boys  (11573 — 94). 


Mr.  John  Thompson,  m.a.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


The  Guild  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
Intei-mediate  system  has  been  of  very  great  benefit 
to  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland,  but  that  it 
has  defects.  In  looking  for  improvements,  however, 
the  Commission  should  do  so  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  system  of  written  examination  and  payment 
by  results  of  such  examination,  and  the  Guild  is  of 
opinion  that  any  attempt  to  radically  alter  this 
principle  would  mean  certain  disaster.  The  three 
most  important  defects  of  the  system  are: — (1)  it 
does  not  test  the  method  of  teaching;  (2)  it  does 
not  test  the  circumstances  and  surroun dings  under 
which  the  pupils  are  taught;  and  (3)  it  does  not 
secure  that  the  endowment  all  goes  to  the  purposes 
for  which  Parliament  intended  it.  Regarding  the 
first  point,  it  is  both  theoretically  and  practically 


passible  to  obtain  a fair  number  of  marks  and  results 
fees  by  bad  teaching,  or  cramming,  which  may  be 
described  as  over-feeding  the  mental  organs,  and 
piling  on  undigested  facts  and  knowledge  which  the 
student  tries  in  vain  to  retain,  a method  used  by 
ignorant  teachers,  and  resulting,  as  is  proved  by  the 
examiners’  reports,  in  hopeless  mental  confusion. 
To  meet  this  defect  the  Guild  suggests  the  registra- 
tion of  teachers,  which  is  the  most  important  reform 
that  could  be  undertaken  in  Intermediate  education, 
as  it  would  result  in  keeping  out  men  who  only  used 
the  profession  as  a stepping-stone,  and  who  took  no 
real  interest  in  their  work.  It  would  exercise  a 
strong  inward  pressure,  as  trained  teachers  would 
require  higher  salaries,  and  would  be  a guarantee 
against  bad  systems  of  teaching.  Teachers  of  a 
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certain  standing — say,  of  three  or  five  years'  experi- 
ence— should  be  allowed  to  be  registered  without 
further  test,  but  teachers  of  very  recent  standing 
should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  reform  should 
work  gradually,  and  schools  should  have  time  to  adapt 
themselves  to  it.  The  Board  would  keep  a list  of 
registered  teachers,  and  a school  which  would  employ 
all  registered  teachers  would  receive  full  results  fees, 
while  those  which  did  not,  would  lose  in  a certain 
proportion,  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  (8522). 
It  would  be  a great  improvement  also  if  there  were, 
in  the  case  of  dismissal,  a right  of  appeal  from  the 
headmaster  to  the  governors  (8593 — 600).  Regard- 
ing the  second  point,  the  Government  should  surely 
see  that  girls  and  boys  in  schools  are  as  much  pro- 
tected, regarding  their  health,  as  girls  and  boys  in 
factories.  At  the  same  time,  medical  men  have 
exaggerated  the  ill-effects  on  the  health  of  the 
pupils  of  the  present  system.  Whatever  break- 
downs have  taken  place  are  not  inherently  the 
fault  of  the  system,  and  are  often  due  to 
the  over-anxiety  of  parents  for  the  success  of 
their  children  (8522).  Regarding  the  third  point, 
the  system  has  resulted  in  great  rivalry  be- 
tween schools,  and  the  cutting  of  fees,  and  an 
iniquitous  system  of  touting.  Money,  again,  but 
only  to  a small  extent,  is  lost  when  exhibitions  are 
won  by  boys  who  leave  school  at  once.  This  waste 
of  results  fees  can  only  be  remedied  by  creating  the 
pressure  from  within  referred  to,  by  which  the 
teachers  would  be  enabled  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
| the  public  from  without.  This  can  be  done  by  pay- 
I ing  greater  attention  to  the  first  two  defects.  The 
surroundings  may  be  improved  by  a system  of  in- 
spection, but  inspection  cannot  improve  bad 
methods : it  may  point  them  out,  and  one  of  the 
first  results  of  inspection  would  be  to  point  out  how 
seriously  defective  the  teaching  is,  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  securing  good  teachers.  The  Guild 
does  not  contemplate  a large  number  of  inspectors, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  permanent  examiners 
recommended  and  the  inspectors  should  be  the  same 
persons.  The  work  of  the  inspectors  is  indicated 
in  the  memorandum  sent  in.  If  the  reading  in 
modem  languages  is  found  to  be  defective,  the  in- 
spector should  report  to  the  Board,  who  would  call 
the  school’s  attention  to  the  fact:  if  there  is  no 
improvement  on  the  next  visitation,  the  school 
should  lose  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  fees 
in  the  particular  language.  If  a school,  again, 
cannot  teach  natural  science  practically,  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  teach  it  at  all.  Generally,  the 
most  useful  function  of  the  inspectors  will  be  to 
keep  the  schools  and  the  Board  in  touch  with 
one  another,  and  to  keep  a current  of  healthy  educa- 
tional ideas  constantly  flowing  by  their  visits  to 
the  schools  and  by  their  annual  reports  (8521 — 2), 
8603 — 8).  The  examinations  at  present  for  the 


average  pass  boy  are  too  difficult.  Mistakes  have  section  e. 
occurred  in  questions,  questions  have  been  set  out-  Mr  Jo^" 
side  the  course,  and  questions  not  corresponding  Thompson, 
to  the  programme;  and  there  is  also  a variation  in  MA' 
the  standard  of  marking.  The  Guild  is  opposed  to 
having  separate  papers,  as  that  would  lead  to  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  the  classes.  All  the  questions 
should  be  on  the  same  paper,  but  the  pass  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  honour  questions.  The  ex- 
amination papers  are  too  long,  and  the  time  occupied 
on  each  paper,  instead  of  being  three  hours,  should 
be  two.  The  Guild  suggests  that  there  should  be  a 
Board  of  Revising  Examiners,  composed  of  persons 
with  experience  of  teaching  in  Intel-mediate  schools, 
who  would,  as  already  suggested,  also  be  the 
inspectors  (8523 — 7,  8540,  8575 — 89).  The  Guild 
recommends  that  the  Preparatory  Grade  should  be 
either  abolished  or  reformed,  and  that  in  the  Junior 
Grade  the  courses  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  the 
same.  In  the  Senior  Grade  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  specialisation,  and  a viva  voce  examination, 
and  if  this  worked  well,  the  principle  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  grades  (8527 — 31,  8532 — 3, 

8624 — 9).  In  shorthand  there  is  a limited  number 
of  pupils,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
centre  superintendent  reading  out  passages  for  them 
to  take  down;  and  in  botany  there  could  be  a 
practical  examination,  the  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  being  quite  willing  to  supply  specimens 
(8527,  8630 — 2).  The  schools  at  present  could  not 
carry  on  the  suggested  three  courses ; they  would 
either  have  to  bungle  all  three,  or  drive  the  boys 
into  one.  What  should  be  done  is,  that  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  should  be  grouped  as  one 
subject,  and  should  count  1,200  marks,  and  that 
1,200  marks  should  be  allotted  for  the  commercial 
course  of  subjects  in  each  grade  (8533 — 40).  There 
should  be  some  guarantee  that  exhibitions  are  being 
held  for  educational  purposes ; for  instance,  a state- 
ment signed  by  a proper  authority  of  the  institution 
in  which  the  student  is  being  educated  (8609 — 23). 

The  Guild  objects  to  the  proposal  to  suppress  the 
names  of  the  candidates  and  schools  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  examinations  (8543, 

8648 — 51,  8672 — 4).  The  extra  year  allowed  for 
over-age  students  is  a great  advantage,  but  they 
should  not  be  classed  as  over-age,  which  casts  a slur 
on  them  (8533 — 4).  The  prescribed  courses, 
especially  in  the  languages,  should  be  shortened,  and 
there  should  be  more  evenness  in  them  from  year  to 
year  (8541).  His  school  had  to  disconnect  them- 
selves from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  owing 
to  their  rule  making  Intermediate  schools  with  a 
certain  amount  of  results  fees  endowed  schools,  and 
also  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  marks  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  (8643 — 7).  No  school  should  have 
results  fees  until  it  satisfied  the  inspector.  The 
Board  should  have  power  to  altar  its  rules  (8675 — 


Professor  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  litt.  d.,  d. 

It  seems  to  him  that  the  principle  of  examination 
as  against  inspection  is  quite  inexpugnable,  and  he 
cannot  admit  that  the  examination  system  has 
broken  down.  Under  it  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  the  verbs  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  im- 
proved, and  if  the  principle  of  examination  were 
administered  as  well  as  it  might  be,  it  shouh.  be  a 
great  success,  fairly  testing  the  work  done  in  the 
schools,  and  fairly  distributing  the  rewards  to  the 
pupils.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  malign  influence 
or  the  mercenary  motive  on  the  teachers,  and  if  the 
State  is  to  pay  under  any  system  it  must  be  a 
system  that  appeals  to  the  very  proper  desire  of  the 
teachers  to  be  paid  (3653,  3731 — 5).  The  system, 
however,  has  laboured  under  certain  defects  from 
the  beginning.  In  principle  it  is  quite  indefensible 
that  examiners  should  be  chosen  on  any  other 
ground  than  superior  aptitude,  competence,  and 
experience.  Again,  it  is  a mistake,  in  classics  at 


.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

least  (about  which  only  he  could  speak),  to  have  Professor  R.  y. 

such  short  courses:  it  is  ridiculous  that  a boy  of  Tyrrell, liit. d. 

18  or  19  should  call  one  book  of  Livy  and  one  book 

of  Virgil’s  HSneid  the  whole  of  his  Latin  reading 

for  the  year.  It  should  be  six  books  of  Livy  and 

half  the  yEneid.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  a 

dreadful  disadvantage  that  there  was  no  possibility 

of  viva  voce.  The  absence  of  viva  voce  is  not  so 

fatal  to  the  study  of  classics  as  to  that  of  modem 

languages.  The  shocking  results  in  the  latter  case 

are  not,  however,  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  of 

the  teachers.  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to 

carry  out  viva  voce  all  over  Ireland,  and  he  suggests 

that  the  Board  might  do  what  is  done  in  the  Scotch 

universities.  Viva  voce  there  is  applied  only  to 

those  candidates  who  are  neither  very  good  nor  verv 

bad — the  line  balls,  as  it  were.  It  is  a kind  of 

subsequent  examination ; and  the  system,  he 

believed,  if  adopted,  would  make,  for  instance,  the 

•JQ 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Section  e.  phonetic  method  of  teaching  French  impossible. 

Professor  it.  y.  Under  the  present  system,  too,  the  hands  of  the 

Tyrrell,  litt.d.,  examiner  have  been  always  too  much  tied.  The 
paper  has  been  split  up  into  the  minutest  divisions, 
with  the  result  that  the  examiner  is  sometimes  forced 
to  give  marks  of  which  his  judgment  does  not 
approve,  the  result  of  which  may  be  that  a very 
commonplace  boy  may  get  as  good  marks  on  the 
whole  as  a much  superior  one.  If  these  defects 
were  remedied,  the  system  of  examination  would  be 
the  proper  way  in  which  to  administer  the  grant. 
He  cannot  think  that  inspection  will  ever  work  well, 
or  commend  itself  to  the  thorough  confidence  of  the 
country  (3653,  3717 — 24).  He  believes  that  for 

very  young  boys  cramming  is  essential,  and  does 
not  differ  from  teaching.  Of  course  the  whole 
history  of  examinations  is  the  history  of  a war 
between  the  examiner  and  the  crammer:  that  is, 
between  the  one  who  tries  to  ascertain  the  real 
knowledge  and  state  of  education  of  the  candidate, 
and  the  person  whose  profession  it  is  to  teach  him 
to  simulate  those  qualities ; but  with  ( thoroughly 
experienced  and  competent  examiners  it  might  be 
made  a very  difficult  matter  for  the  crammer  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  conceal  his  ignorance  or  simulate 
knowledge  (3662—73,  3686—93).  This  kind  of 
cramming  in  classics  might  be  defeated  if  the 


classical  examiners  were  instructed  to  inflict  a 
penalty  upon  students  who  failed  in  a particular 
part  of  the  examination,  by  mulcting  them  of  a 
portion  of  their  marks  (3761 — 3).  If  viva  voce  were 
not  practicable,  he  would  not  reject  inspection  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  present  system,  but  he  would  have 
it  where  examination  was  obviously  inapplicable 
(3700,  3708—13,  3674—85,  3773—6).  Regarding 
the  suggestion  of  longer  courses,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  the  students  trained  in  minute  work 
on  some  portion  of  a classical  author,  besides  having 
to  pass  a less  minute  examination  in  the  wider 
range  of  books  (3702 — 3,  3749 — 52).  He  thought 
prizes  had  a good  effect  in  stimulating  students,  and 
if  the  condition  was  attached  to  them  that  they 
should  be  used  for  their  further  education,  they 
would  not  be  so  much  valued,  though  it  might  be 
better  for  the  students  in  the  end  (3714 — 6).  He 
did  not  know  of  any  other  system  of  education 
under  which  the  teachers’  income  depended  on 
getting  a certain  number  of  pupils  to  pass  an 
examination,  but  to  a certain  extent  it  prevailed 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  system  of  private 
grinders  or  “ coaches,"  whose  reputation  and  con- 
sequent incomes  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
pupils  at  the  examinations  (3756 — 60). 


Mr.  C.  H.  Ward,  m.a.,  Vice-President,  Association  of  Intermediate  and  "University  Teachers. 


Mr.  c.H.Ward.  An  Intermediate  school  should  be  an  educational 
M A institution  (not  being  a National  school)  which  can 

satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  it  has  a staff  fully 
qualified  to  give  Intermediate  education,  and  which 
is  approved  of  by  the  Board’s  inspectors  (11790). 

The  grades  should  be : —Preparatory  9 to  12, 
Junior  12  to  14,  Middle  14  to  16,  and  Senior  16  to 
18,  the  Preparatory  having  no  examination,  and  the 
Junior  only  a qualifying  examination,  while  in  the 
other  grades  there  might  be  competition  for  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes.  The  age  limits  should  not  be 
rigidly  adhered  to,  as  it  would  be  better  to  classify 
according  to  knowledge,  and  not  to  age.  There 
should  be  one  year  over-age  allowed  in  all  grades 
(11790 — 818).  Specialisation  should  be  entirely  out- 
side the  course  (11790).  Exhibitions  should  be  for 
one  year  only  (11810),  and  should  be  applied  for 
purely  educational  purposes  (11868).  The  examina- 
tion papers  should  have  half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
questions  reasonable  questions,  placed  first,  but  not 
otherwise  distinguished  (11819 — 23).  There  is  at 
present,  too  great  pressure  on  teachers  and 
students ; there  are  too  many  home-lessons, 
too  much  work  prescribed,  too  many  ques- 
tions on  the  examination  papers  testing  memory 
merely,  especially  in  languages,  and  too  much 
variation  in  the  examination  papers  (11824 — 
36,  11869 — 71).  All  the  students  who  do  not  enter 


for  the  examinations  should  be  inspected,  the  in- 
spector seeing  how  they  are  actually  taught.  There 
might  be  a number  of  general  inspectors  for  the 
elementary  classes  and  the  general  subjects,  and 
specialist  inspectors  for  modem  languages,  classics 
and  science.  In  natural  science  subjects,  an  in- 
spector might  hold  a practical  examination  in  the 
school : in  other  subjects  inspection  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  would  be  sufficient.  The  results  of  the  in- 
spection should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  payment  to  be  made  to  a school  (11837 — 54). 
The  Board  should  be  furnished  by  managers  with  a 
•list  of  the  teaching  staff,  with  their  qualifications  and 
the  salaries  paid,  and  might  make  rules  as  to  mini- 
mum staff  and  salaries.  Foreign  teachers  coming 
over  to  teach  languages  should  be  required  to  prove 
their  qualifications.  The  Board  should  assist  teachers 
to  attend  holiday  courses  in  science  and  modern  lan- 
guages (11790,  11855—66,  11881—3).  The  Board 
should  also  be  furnished  with  an  account  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  results  fees  (11867 — 8).  In  English, 
analysis  should  be  introduced  earlier,  there  should  be 
a reduction  of  authors  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the 
poetry  selected  should  be  by  first-class  authors 
(11875 — 80).  The  safeguards  against  the  examina- 
tion papers  being  tampered  with  are  insufficient 
(11888 — 94).  There  should  be  greater  latitude  given 
to  teachers  in  the  choice  of  programmes  (11895 — 9). 


Miss  H.  M. 
White. 


Miss  H.  M.  White,  Lady  Principal,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin. 


The  system  has  had  great  advantages;  it  has 
stimulated  the  activity  of  the  schools,  and  given  en- 
dowments which  were  very  much  needed ; and,  what 
is  highly  important,  it  has  introduced  a better  pro- 
gramme into  the  girls’  schools,  and  it  has  led  to  the 
teaching  of  subjects  in  the  latter  which  were  not 
taught  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  (3130 — 6). 
The  programme  of  studies,  too,  is  very  good,  though 
t could  be  improved  (3356 — 7),  and  it  has  resulted 
in  a system  of  education  for  girls  in  Ireland  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  both  comprehensive  and  thorough, 
and  which  is  an  enormous  advance  on  what  previ- 
ously existed  (3413 — 21);  and  the  system  has  given 
confidense  to  the  public  that  there  is  no  partiality 
in  its  administration  as  between  schools,  or  between 
different  religious  denominations  (3609 — 13).  There 
is,  however,  a strong  feeling,  which  is  growing,  in  the 
country  against  it  in  consequence  of  its  high  pres- 


sure system  of  preparing  for  examinations,  the  hold- 
ing of  examinations  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
establishment  of  a universal  system  of  competition 
between  all  the  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  of  the 
country  (3609 — 13).  The  amount  of  memory'  work 
required  is  quite  terrible,  and  is  due  to  the  character 
of  the  papers,  which  necessitate  learning  off  the 
dates  of  battles,  &c.,  and  the  dates  of  the  publication 
of  works  of  English  authors,  when  perhaps  little  else 
was  learned  about  either.  The  high  pressure  is  very 
severe  in  many  schools.  Dr.  Katharine  Maguire 
found  that  the  average  working  hours  in  a large  num- 
ber of  schools  to  be  between  eight  and  nine ; in  four  it 
was  9f  to  10$  (3138—3140).  Then  the  character  of 
the  questions  in  the  examination  papers  tended  to 
make  the  teachers  mere  grinders  or  crammers,  and 
the  system  generally  was  tending  towards  a neglect 
of  aspects  and  subjects  of  education  which  could  not 
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be  tested  by  examination,  such  as  botany,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  last  year  and  1882  being  appalling.  It 
had  killed  science,  and  given  no  encouragement  to 
the  pronunciation  of  modem  languages.  A system 
that  makes  the  State  aid  to  schools  depend  upon 
the  results  of  an  examination  necessarily  confined  to 
writing,  and  necessarily  over  the  entire  country,  is 
about  the  worst  that  could  be  devised.  One  of  its 
consequences,  which  is  made  possible  by  the 
present  system  of  publication  of  results,  is  the 
practice  of  heads  of  schools  and  colleges  offering 
to  parents  free  education,  or  education  at  re- 
duced terms,  for  their  children,  if  they  have 
ability  to  win  prizes  and  high  results  fees. 
This  practice  is  highly  unprofessional,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  it  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board.  One 
thing  that  might  be  done  would  be  to  omit  the 
names  from  the  results  in  the  publication,  and  to 
insert  only  the  examination  numbers;  and  if  the 
Board  sent  to  the  head  of  every  school  the  marks 
of  every  student  that  came  from  that  school,  the 
teacher  would  get  all  the  benefits  he  gets  from  the 
present  svstem,  and  the  system  of  touting  would  be 
practically  put  an  end  to  (3141 — 78,  3500 — 3516, 
3455—63). 

In  many  cases,  she  believes,  the  parents  calculate 
exactly  how  much  each  child  earned,  and  asked  for 
a reduction  in  the  school  fees  accordingly.  In 
Alexandra  College  the  Council  allowed  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  staff  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  and 
the  fees  were  paid  in  for  the  improvement  of  the 
college  (3327—8). 

She  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory 
Grade,  as  she  does  not  like  to  have  children  exam- 
ined too  young  (3179 — 82),  and  in  the  Senior  Grade 
she  would  extend  the  groups  of  subjects,  and  give 
liberty  to  specialise.  She  suggests  also  the  addition 
of  some  physical  science  subjects  to  the  programme — 
mechanics,  botany  for  boys,  physiology,  physio- 
graphy, and  zoology ; and  general  history  should  be 
made  a subject  in  a proper  way,  as  at  present  a girl 
cannot  possibly  learn  any  modem  history,  and  unless 
she  learns  Latin  and  Greek  she  knows  no  ancient 
history.  There  should  also  be  higher  marks  given 
to  the  physical  science  subjects,  the  examinations 
for  which  should  be  practical  (3202 — 16)  and 
higher  payments  should  be  given  for  schools  which 
taught  practically ; the  Board,  too,  should  help 
schools  to  puit  up  proper  laboratories  (3323 — 6). 
Only  persons  specially  and  highly  qualified  (with 
publicly  recognised  credentials)  in  the  subject  in 
which  they  examine,  should  be  appointed  as  exam- 
iners, and  the  examiners  should  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  the  examinations  running  in 
the  same  groove.  If  the  payment  were  raised,  to, 
say,  £200,  many  teachers  in  full  vigorous  strength, 
who  have  got  tired  of  teaching,  miglit  like  a rest  for 
a couple  of  years,  and  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
schools,  and  devote  themselves  to  examining ; it 
would  be  easy  to  find  lady  examiners  of  this  kind 
(3217 — 9).  There  should  be  careful  revision  of 

the  examination  papers  by  experts  in  each  subject, 
and  a Board  of  Examiners  of  more  permanence  than 
the  ordinary  examiners  (3231 — 3).  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  all  the  papers  in  one  subject  in 
one  grade  were  marked  by  the  same  examiner 
(3240 — 50).  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  papers, 
girls  pass  too  young  to  the  Royal  University,  the 
Junior  Grade  and  the  Matriculation  corresponding 
exactly  in  some  subjects,  and  in  the  main  through- 
out ; and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  papers 
could  be  modified  so  that  this  difficulty  would  not 
arise.  She  is  strongly  in  favour  of  having  pass  and 
honour  papers,  and  of  having  them  separate,  believ- 
ing that  the  result  would  be  that  a great  number  of 
students  who  do  not  at  present  take  the  examine 
tion  would  probably  go  in  for  it  (3337). 

She  highly  deprecates  any  separate  programme  for 
girls.  It  would  be  a retrograde  movement,  would 
mean  lowering  the  standard,  and  would  place  Irish 


girls  at  an  immense  disadvantage  as  regards  English 
girls.  Rather  than  have  alternate  programmes  she 
would  let  the  girls  go  in,  as  in  the  Royal  University, 
on  equal  terms  with  the  boys.  She  does  not  think  a 
large  number  of  parents  desire  a separate  programme, 
as  there  is  an  increasing  idea  that  girls  should 
be  educated  to  be  independent,  that  they  should 
learn  Latin  and  mathematics  well,  and  get  an  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  the  world.  In  saying  this,  she 
had  not  mainly  in  her  mind  the  professional  woman, 
but  the  mother  of  sons,  for  in  order  to  be  able  to 
train  them  properly,  a woman’s  faculties  should  be 
developed  and  cultivated.  If  an  alternative  pro- 
gramme were  introduced,  in  most  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  country  the  difficult  programme 
would  be  dropped,  as  the  same  rewards  could  be  got 
on  the  easier  one ; and  the  object  of  trying  to  lower 
the  programme  is  to  enable  schools  that  are  not 
secondary  or  Intermediate,  to  get  some  of  the  results 
fees.  She  highly  deprecates  the  introduction  of 
needlework,  which  girls  can  learn  at  home.  What 
should  be  done  regarding  the  programme  is  that  the 
course  should  be  made  wide,  so  that  the  girls  could 
take  what  they  and  their  parents  and  the  heads  of 
the  schools  thought  best  (3220 — 30,  3329 — 36, 
3352—5,  3358—86,  3404,  3574—81,  3546—67). 
She  would  like  to  see  the  marks  for  botany  raised, 
and  have  the  subject  treated  in  a more  serious  way 
than  hitherto,  and  she  thought  that  specimens  for  the 
examinations  could  be  got  as  they  are  in  the  exam- 
inations carried  on  under  the  South  Kensington  De- 
partment (3315 — 22,  3337,  3586 — 8).  Regarding 
languages,  there  is  no  other  really  good  way  of  test- 
ing the  students’  knowledge  than  by  unseen  transla- 
tion, and  she  would  be  glad  to  see  all  prescribed 
books  taken  out  of  the  course  (3337,  3491 — 8). 
She  would  not  recommend  a second  course — a good 
general  education  developing  the  faculties,  is  What 
should  be  aimed  at  (3485 — 6).  In  her  system  of 
exhibitions  she  contemplates  that  all  candidates 
over  a cei-tain  percentage  should  receive  one  (3440 
— 8),  and  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  should  be  re- 
duced, as  they  are  at  present  too  high  (3598 — 601). 
Her  ideal  system  would  be  one  in  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  would  be  judged  by  inspection, 
in  which  every  element  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  to  judge  how  far  the  school  was  entitled  to 
payment,  would  be  ascertained — such  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching,  the  state  of  the  school  pre- 
mises, the  nature  of  the  appliances,  and  whether  the 
programme  was  well  carried  out.  The  inspectors 
should  be  highly  qualified  men,  who  should  have 
spent  three  years  in  teaching  a good  school,  and 
passed  a qualifying  examination  in  the  history, 
theory,  and  practice  of  education.  Two  inspectors,  if 
possible,  should  work  together,  and  their  visits  to  the 
schools  should  be  frequent  and  unexpected.  A num- 
ber of  the  inspectors  should  be  women;  and  there 
should  be  a head  inspector  on  the  Board,  to  whom  an 
appeal  should  lie.  The  entire  of  the  grant  should  be 
distributed  as  the  result  of  the  inspection,  and  by 
capitation,  to  the  managers  of  the  schools,  but  it 
would  be  important  to  have  exhibitions  for  girls  re- 
tained, which  would  be  devoted  to  education.  She 
would  like  to  see  an  honour  examination  for  the  ex- 
hibitions, and  a pass  examination  for  the  students 
who  under  no  circumstances  would  be  likely  to  get 
an  exhibition.  The  Schoolmistresses’  Association 
sent  out  circulars  to  180  Intermediate  girls’  schools, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  asking  their  opinion  on  this 
question,  and  while  some  did  not  reply,  only  five  ex- 
pressed opinions  hostile  to  inspection;  and  the 
paper  which  she  herself  had  handed  in  in  its  favour, 
represented  the  opinions  of  at  least  100  ladies  in- 
terested in  Irish  education.  She  agreed  that  any- 
thing that  was  done  in  this  direction  should  be  done 
tentatively;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  adoption  of 
her  ideal  system  she  would  consider  efficient  inspec- 
tion, acting  as  a check  on  the  present  system  of 
examination,  as  a great  improvement  (3183 — 9a, 
3252—79,  3307—12,  3337,  333S— 49,  3479—84, 
3543—5,  3568— 73a,  3618—9,  3629—43). 

- Q 2 


Section  E. 
Miss  H.  M. 
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SECTION  F, 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE 
OPINION  OF  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERTS. 


STATEMENT  OF  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED. 

[NOTE.— The  following  statement  of  Questions  was  forwarded  to  the  Education  Department  for  England  and  Wales  ; the  Scotch  Education 
Department ; the  Science  and  Art  Department ; the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  ; the  Schools  Examination  Delegacy 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  ; the  Schools  Examination  Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ; the  College  of  Preceptors,  London  ; 
and  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D.] 


We  send  you  copies  of 
(a.)  The  Act. 

( b .)  The  Rules. 

(c.)  The  Examination  Papers  for  1898. 

In  1898  the  total  number  of  Students  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  Examination  was  9,073,  of 
whom  5,636  passed  the  Examination. 

There  were  277  separate  Centres. 

You  will  observe  that  the  Act,  by  section  5,  sub- 
section 3,  imposes  upon  the  Board  the  duty  of 
promoting  intermediate  secular  education  in  Ireland, 
“ by  providing  for  the  payment  to  Managers  of 
schools  complying  with  the  prescribed  conditions  of 
fees  dependent  on  the  results  of  public  examina- 
tions of  students.” 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  Centres  at  which 
these  public  examinations  are  held,  and  the  number 
of  students  who  are  examined,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  impossible  that  any  part  of  the  examination, 
even  in  such  subjects  as  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Modem  Languages,  and  English,  can 
be  conducted  viva  voce ; accordingly  Rule  7 provides 
that  “ all  the  examinations  shall  be  conducted  in 
writing." 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  consider,  inter  alia,  “ whether  any 
reforms  or  alterations  in  the  present  system  are 
desirable,  and  if  so,  whether  further  legislation  is 
necessary  for  carrying  them  into  effect,”  request 
to  be  favoured  with  your  opinion  upon  the  follow- 
ing questions:  — 

1.  The  State  aid  to  Managers  of  Intermediate 
Schools  is  given,  under  the  existing  Act,  as  the 
result  of  a general  examination  of  students,  held 
once  in  every  year  for  the  whole  country.  Do  you 
consider  this  a good  system? 

2.  Can  you  suggest  any  system  of  State  payment 
which  will  make  it  the  interest  of  Managers  to  bring 
forward  dull  and  backward  pupils  who  cannot  be 
expected  under  the  present  system  to  earn  results 
fees  for  their  teachers? 

3.  What,  in  your  view,  are  the  comparative 
advantages  and  defects  of  the  system  established 
by  the  Act,  as  contrasted  with  a system  in  which 
the  payment  would  be  by  capitation  grant,  depen- 
dent upon  the  results  of  inspection,  either  with  a 
written  examination  in  the  last  year  of  the  students’ 
school  course,  or  without  such  an  examination? 

4.  What  system  of  payment  to  Managers  of 
Schools  would  you  advise  the  Commissioners  to 
adopt,  were  they  untrammelled  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Act? 

5.  Under  the  present  system,  a student  competing 
for  an  Exhibition  can  select  for  hjs  Examination 
such  subjects  in  the  Programme  as  he  thinks  fit, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  contained  in  Rule  25, 
and  in  Rules  36  to  39.  The  subjects  from  which 
this  selection  may  be  made  are  stated  in  Rule  5. 
They  vary  in  number,  according  to  the  grades,  from 
11  to  22.  Different  values  are  assigned  to  different 
subjects,  and  many  of  the  subjects  have  no  correla- 


tion with  each  other.  Thus  there  is  competition 
for  Exliioitions  amongst  students  who  are  examined 
in  subjects  which  are  not  identical ; and  as  a result, 
a small  amount  of  knowledge  in  a subject  of  little 
educational  value  may  secure  a student  success  over 
a competitor  who  is  superior  to  him  in  all  important 
subjects.  For  instance,  Student  A,  who  selects 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  Euclid,  and  Algebra, 
and  no  other  subject,  may  obtain  higher  marks  in 
each  of  those  subjects  than  Student  B,  and  still  fail 
to  procure  an  Exhibition,  which  B (who  selects  the 
same  subjects  with  the  addition  of  one  other,  such 
as  “ Book-keeping,"  “ Drawing,”  or  “ Shorthand  ”) 
may  obtain  by  scoring  a moderate  number  of  marks 
in  the  latter  subject.  In  your  opinion,  can  such  a 
system  of  awarding  Exhibitions  be  changed  with 
advantage  ? 

6.  If  you  think  that  such  an  alteration  ought  to 
be  made,  would  you  approve  of  a system  in  which 
the  student's  right  of  selection,  which  at  present 
is  unrestricted  as  regards  the  range  of  subjects, 
should  be  limited  to  selecting  one  of  several  pre- 
scribed courses  of  subjects,  such  courses  being  so 
constructed  that,  as  far  as  possible,  each  would  be 
of  equal  difficulty.  It  is  suggested  that  such  courses 
might  have  regard  to  the  subsequent  career  in  life 
of  the  student,  as,  for  instance, 

Course  A,  for  those  intending  to  enter  Uni- 
versities or  the  professions  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Divinity,  or  Education ; 

Course  B,  for  those  intending  to  follow  pro 
fessions  or  occupations  to  success  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  Applied  Science  is  essential; 

Course  C,  for  those  intending  to  enter  upon 
commercial  life;  and 

Course  D,  for  those  intending  to  compete 
in  the  lesser  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a separate 
course  provided  for  girls? 

8.  If  you  approve  of  distinct  courses,  as  suggested 
in  Nos.  6 and  7,  the  Commissioners  would  be  glad 
to  have  your  suggestions  as  to-  details,  as,  for 
example,  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  each  course, 
and  the  number  of  marks  to  be  assigned  to  each 
subject. 

9.  Under  the  present  system  there  are  four 
grades,  a student  under  13  being  ineligible  in  anv 
of  them,  and  each  grade  having  a different  superior 
limit  of  age.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  a desirable 
arrangement,  or  would  you  prefer  that,  whilst  the 
present  limitations  of  age  for  each  grade  were 
reserved  for  candidates  for  Exhibitions  and  prizes, 
students  under  (say)  18  years  of  age  should  be 
admissible  for  Examination  in  any  grade,  subject 
to  such  a condition  as  that  he  should  not  pass  more 
than  twice  in  any  one  grade? 

10.  Is  the  present  number  of  grades  too  great? 

11.  Is  it  prudent,  according  to-  your  experience, 
to  allow  competition  among  students  under  H 
years  of  age?  If  not,  what  is  the  earliest  age  ?t 
which  you  would  permit  competition? 
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by  the  Aot,  be  made  available  for  the  Examination  sbction 
of  Honour  and  Pass  students  at  a General  Exami- 
nation  ? 

15.  According  to  your  experience,  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  Examinations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge delegates,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  relation  to — n. 

(1)  Tendency  .to  drive  schools  into  grooves; 

(2) .  Tendency  to  tempt  teachers  to  work  with 
a view  to  their  pupils  passing  the  Examina- 
tion, instead  of  towards  educating  them  in  the 
manner  which  they  may  deem  to  be  best 
suited  to  such  pupils  individually. 


12.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  true  line  of 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion? 

13.  A complaint  has  been  made  that  a substantial 
part  of  the  Grant  under  the  Act  is  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  primary,  as  distinguished  from 
secondary  education.  The  definition  of  “ a School  ” 
entitled  to  Results  Pees  is  contained  in  Rule  72, 
and  is  as  follows : — • 

“ A School  shall  mean  any  educationalinstitu- 
tion  (not  being  a National  School)  which  affords 
classical  or  scientific  education  to  pupils  not 
exceeding  eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  31st 
day  of  May  in  the  year  of  the  Examinations, 
of  whom  not  less  than  ten  shall  have  attended 
the  school  from  the  1st  of  November,  in  the 
year  preceding,  that  of  the  Examinations,  and 
each  of  whom  shall  have  made  at  least  one 
hundred  attendances  in  the  period  between 
that  date  and  the  31st  day  of  May  in  the  year 
of  the  Examination." 

You  will  observe  that,  under  this  definition,  all 
the  students  in  a school  may  be  under  14,  and 
that  all  but  one  may  neither  have  passed  the 
Examination,  nor  even  be  of  an  age  capable  of 
receiving  Intermediate  education.  How  would  you 
suggest  that  this  Rule  should  be  altered,  so  as  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  overlapping  cf 
primary  and  secondary  education? 

14.  At  present,  students  who  compete  for 
Honours,  and  Pass  students,  are  examined  - by 
means  of  the  same  Papers  of  Questions,  and  those 
Papers  do  not  distinguish  such  Questions  as  the 
Examiners  deem  fit  for  Pass  students.  Do  you 
consider  this  satisfactory  ? If  St  be  found  im- 
practicable to  have  separate  Honour  and  Pass 
Examinations,  can  you  offer  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  a single  Paper  can,  under  the  system  established 


16.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  such 
systems  of  examination  upon  the  pupils? 

17.  How  far  is  the  absence  of  Oral  Examination 
found  to  affect  the  value  as  a test  of  the  work  of 
the  schools  which  is  afforded  by  the  Examinations 
referred  to  in  question  15? 

18.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  merits  and 
working  of  the  systems  of  Inspection  of  schools 
earned  out  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  delegates, 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  College 
of  Preceptors?  Are  those  Inspections  found  to 
involve  any  inconvenience  to  the  schools  in  which 
the  systems  are  worked? 

19.  Have  you,  in  connection  with  any  system  of 
examination,  experienced  a difficulty  as  to  the 
proper  gradation  of  the  questions  for  various  grades  ? 
If  so,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  mode  of 
meeting  the  difficulty? 

20.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  suggestions  as 
to  alterations  in  the  system  of  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  established  by  the  Act  of  1878, 
in  reference  to  any  matters  not  covered  by  the 
preceding  questions? 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  POREGOING  QUERIES. 

I. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  to  the  Committee  of  sbction- 
Council  on  Education,  in  reply  to  “Queries  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  English  and  — 
Scotch  Educational  Experts.” 

Memorandum  on  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Secondary  Schools. 


[The  following  Memorandum  chiefly  deals  with  the  matters  referred  to  in  questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  12, 
and  18  in  the  paper  submitted  by  the  Commissioners.] 


The  present  writer  would,  in  the  first  instance,  ask 
leave  to  explain  that,  in  his  judgment,  no  system  of 
secondary  education  can  be  effective  unless  it  is  a 
really  national  thing.  That  is  to  say,  (while  subject 
always,  though  in  varying  degree,  to  the  larger  in- 
fluences of  international  life,  whether  spiritual, 
intellectual,  or  economic)  the  aims  and  methods,  no 
less  than  the  administrative  regulations,  of  the 
secondary  or  higher  schools  of  every  country  must,  of 
necessity,  be  determined  by  the  social,  economic  and 
religious  conditions  which  prevail  in  that  country. 
There  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  we  can  judge 
what  is  best  in  secondary  education.  In  each  nation 
the  secondary  schools  should 'be  the  mirror  of  the 
various  ideals  which  the  nation  has  formed  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  higher  life.  In  so  far  as  within  the  limits 
of  the  national  life  there  is  marked  variety  of  ideals, 
it  follows  that  the  secondary  schools  will  be  distin- 
guished by  a correspondent  variety  of  aim  and  method. 
The  complexity  of  the  conditions  under  which  national 


life  is  carried  on  must  needs  be  reflected  in  the  com- 
plexity of  its  educational  system.  And  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a national  system  of  secondary  education 
— i.e.,  of  bringing  all  the  secondary  schools  of  a 
country  into  some  relation  to  the  State,  is  not  to  sub- 
stitute for  this  appropriate  and  characteristic  variety  a 
mechanical  uniformity  of  educational  effort,  but  to 
establish  a synthesis  of  educational  aims,  and  to  raise 
to  their  highest  power  of  intensity  and  efficiency  each 
and  all  of  the  distinct  and  separate  educational  forces 
which,  taken  together,  proceed  from  and  perpetuate 
the  rich  variety  of  national  life. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  no  person 
primarily  interested  in,  and  moulded  by,  the  educa- 
tional system  of  another  country  can  be  anything  else 
than  extremely  diffident  in  responding  to  an  invita- 
tion to  express  opinions  on  arrangements  which  have 
been  framed  in  view  of  conditions  and  difficulties  un- 
like those  familiar  to  himself.  The  more  strongly  that 
he  feels  the  essentially  national  character  of  any  living 
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Section  f.,  system  of  education,  the  more  will  he  be  prepared  to 
_L_  expect  large  and  necessary  differences,  as  well  between 
the  curricula  and  the  standards  as  between  the 
administrative  l-egulationsof  the  educational  systems  of 
different  countries ; and  the  less  will  he  be  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  any  absolute  test  of  adminis- 
■ trative  or  educational  wisdom,  applicable  alike  to  all 
civilised  countries,  irrespective  of  their  historical 
development,  of  their  intellectual  and  ethical  charac- 
teristics, of  their  religious  tendencies,  of  their  indus- 
trial, commercial  or  agricultural  aptitudes,  and  of  their 
economic  opportunities.  And,  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  point  of  view,  he  would  be  prepared  to  find, 
within  each  nation  itself,  needs  and  aims  so  diverse  as 
to  require  distinct  and  separate  consideration.  He 
would  be  surprised  if  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
were  so  simple  as  to  permit  a school  of  one  common 
type  to  meet,  even  in  a single  grade  of  education,  all 
the  subtly  differentiated  preferences  of  the  families 
resident  in  a single  locality.  He  would  suspect,  as 
lacking  in  necessary  discrimination  and  sympathy, 
a procedure  which  would  ignore,  as  irrelevant  to  the 
issue,  deeply-felt  preferences  for  specific  forms  of 
educational  or  moral  influence,  and  which,  in  the 
name  of  economy  or  of  merely  administrative  con- 
venience, would  brush  aside  distinctions  of  aim  and 
method  significant  of  profound  divergence  in  ethical 
ideals  and  in  religious  belief.  And  from  observation 
of  the  educational  history  of  other  countries,  he 
would  see  reason  to  believe  that,  wherever  national 
•characteristics  are  strongly  marked,  attempts  to 
ignore  or  obliterate  those  deeper  marks  of  national  life 
have  been  either  futile  or  positively  injurious;  that 
such  attempts  either  emphasise  the  dissonance  of  ideals 
and  thus  divide  a nation  more  deeply  than  before, 
or  destroy  national  character  by  crushing  the  spon- 
taneity of  its  moral  and  intellectual  development. 
Simplicity  and  uniformity  of  educational  organisation 
are,  in  themselves,  far  from  being  necessarily  a sign  of 
highly-developed  national  characteristics. 

In  the  same  way,  within  the  schools,  different  types 
of  curricula  will  be  appropriate  to  different  needs, 
whether  we  compare  one  nation  with  another,  or  one 
part  of  a given  nation  with  its  other  parts.  It  would 
be  injurious  to  national  character  to  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute one  single  aim — possibly  a commercial  or  a 
military  aim — for  the  variety  of  aims  which  would 
otherwise  enrich  its  educational  system.  And  any- 
thing which  tended  to  break  down  the  characteristic 
variety  of  moral  and  intellectual  effort,  and  to  replace 
it  by  a universal  rush  for  Government  certificates  or 
pecuniary  rewards,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  perilous  to  the  higher 
interests  of  the  nation  at  large.  So  persistent  at  the 
present  time  is  the  pressure  of  international  competi- 
tion and  of  foreign  influence  in  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  in  the  commercial  sphere,  and  so  alluring  are  the 
incitements  of  the  struggle  for  wealth  and  for  personal 
notoriety,  that  at  no  earlier  time  in  the  history  of 
education  has  it  been  more  necessary  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  the  higher  influences  of  school  training, 
embodied  as  they  are  in  a tradition  no  less  disin- 
terested than  venerable.  Commercial  ambitions  may 
too  easily  be  allowed  to  vulgarise  our  higher  education, 
just  as  eagerness  to  succeed  in  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations which  are  the  door  to  State  employment, 
may  sterilise  culture  by  making  another  form  of  pe- 
cuniary profit  the  hardly-disguised  purpose  of  some  of 
the  brightest  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools.  And, 
though  happily  at  all  times  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion the  most  unsatisfactory  system  has  proved  itself 
unable  to  spoil  the  character  or  injure  the  abilities  of 
all  the  scholars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense 
waste  of  talent  and  of  moral  force  is  caused  by  a 
school  system  which  is  badly  adjusted  to  national 
needs,  or  perverse  in  its  operations  through  undue 
neglect  of  the  new  studies  through  which  pour  in  the 
fresh  intellectual  and  social  influences  of  the  time. 

Any  review  of  the  educational  situation  of  the 
various  countries  which  are  being  brought  day  by  day 


into  closer  and  more  inevitable  connection  with  one 
another  through  the  development  of  different  means 
of  rapid  intercommunication,  shows  at  once  that  there 
is  everywhere  deep-seated  unrest  in  regard  to  the 
function  and  future  of  the  secondary  schools.  Wher- 
ever at  its  fringe  secondary  education  touches  either 
the  immediate  needs  of  practical  life  or  other  grades  of 
instruction  abutting  on  itself,  it  shows  signs  of  being 
in  a febrile  state.  For  this  universal  malaise  there 
must,  in  spite  of  all  national  differences,  be  some 
universal  cause.  Economic  and  political  changes, 
scientific  discoveries  and  their  applications  to  life  and 
industry,  the  rapid  development  of  distant  countries, 
the  perception  of  large  problems  looming  on  the 
horizon  and  threatening  grave  peril  in  the  future — 
all  these  have,  doubtless,  contributed  to  the  unrest  in 
that  grade  of  education  which  more  than  any  lower 
part  of  our  school  system  has  direct  regard  to  the 
training  of  our  leaders  in  Church  and  State,  in  pro- 
fessional callings,  and  in  commercial  and  industrial 
activities. 

And  with  these  changes  of  prospect  has  gone 
another,  less  easily  discerned  but  not  less  disinte- 
grating in  its  effects  on  traditional  curricula — namely, 
the  growth  of  a certain  degree  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
ultimate  value  of  a wide  range  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment somewhat  passively  acquired  by  a pupil  during 
his  school-life.  People  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  this  devotion  to  “ general  culture  ” in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Germans  use  the  phrase,  “ allgc- 
meine  Bildung,”  is  not  perilous  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
that  store  of  fresh  individual  energy  which  is  the  best 
equipment  a young  man  can  take  with  him  into  life. 

In  some  countries  which  greatly  pride  themselves 
on  their  education,  much  importance  is  attached  to 
the  maintenance  of  a very  high  standard  of  all-round 
attainment  among  the  elder  scholars  in  secondary 
schools.  Certificates  implying  the  possession  of  this 
all-round  attainment  are  awarded  to  deserving  pupils, 
and  confer  on  the  holders  considerable  prestige.  And 
as  in  those  countries  the  Government  holds  the  keys 
which  admit  to  the  liberal  professions  as  well  as  to 
the  public  service,  the  winning  of  such  a certificate  at 
the  close  of  a lad’s  school  career  becomes  an  essential 
qualification  for  his  entrance  into  the  higher  walks 
of  professional  or  commercial  life.  But  shrewd 
observers  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  this  straining 
after  so  high  a standard  of  school  boy  culture  has  not 
already  overtaxed  the  rising  generation.  A boy’s 
native  stock  of  energy  may  suffice  to  enable  him  to 
accomplish  with  credit  a few  congenial  tasks,  but  it 
may  be  practically  wasted  if  thinly  spread  over  a 
wide  surface  of  intellectual  effort.  The  result  of 
attempting  to  screw  up  every  boy  in  secondary  schools 
to  a high  pitch  of  many-sided  attainment  may  be  to 
destroy  minor  but  interesting  differences  of  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  growth.  This  will  produce  too  great 
a sameness  in  national  character.  It  will  tend  to 
depress  in  all  but  exceptionally  strong  or  resistant 
natures  that  sense  of  vigour  and  that  zest  for  effort 
which  are  qualities  of  high  value  in  the  common  life  of 
a nation.  They  fall  short  of  genius,  but  they  produce, 
in  the  sum  total  of  their  influence,  a stimulating  and 
buoyant  effect  upon  the  national  life. 

In  short,  with  regard  to  the  studies  in  secondary 
schools,  there  are  traces  everywhere  of  hesitancy  or 
suspense  of  judgment.  As  explained  above,  the  Ger- 
man ideal  of  “all-round  culture”  has  begun  to  lose 
some  of  its  old  prestige.  Again,  some  of  the 
more  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  effects  of  making  natural  science 
the  dominant  feature  in  the  curriculum  of 

secondary  schools  have  been  sadly  disappointed. 
No  one  will  deny  that  Some  persons  have 

found  an  avenue  to  culture  in  the  almost  exclusive 
study  of  natural  science.  But  that  seems  to  be  less 
often  the  case  now  than  formerly  when  the  path  to 
fresh  and  frequent  discovery  lay  through  less  vast 
accumulations  of  already  recorded  research.  Every- 
one will  admit  that  some  knowledge  of  natural  science 
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is  a necessary  part  of  a liberal  education.  In  order  to 
be  well-educated  according  to  the  standard  of  our  time 
a young  man  must  have  had  his  faculty  of  observation 
sharpened  by  some  form  of  scientific  discipline  and 
(what  is  really  no  less  important  though  sometimes 
overlooked)  have  been  given  some  insight  into  the 
philosophical  bearings  of  scientific  generalisation.  But 
the  zealots  for  natural  science  claimed  for  it  at  one 
timeamuch  more  conspicuous  place  in  higher  education. 
However,  highly-specialised  science,  if  taught  from 
text-books,  which  burden  the  memory  with  multitu- 
dinous facts,  has  shown  itself  less  rich  in  character- 
forming influence  than  it  was  at  one  time  hoped  would 
be  the  case.  An  admirable  attempt  is  now  beinw 
made  to  counteract  the  devices  of  the  mere  crammer 
in  natural  science  by  insisting  on  laboratory  work 
being  done  by  all  the  pupils,  and  by  rewarding  methods 
of  teaching  and  of  individual  investigation,  instead  of 
paying  grants  for  the  momentary  display  of  minute 
but  temporarily  retained  information.  Laboratories, 
however,  cost  a great  deal  more  than  books.  And 
when  natural  science  is  made  the  predominant 
feature  of  a school  programme,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  course  of  instruction  both  educational  and  cheap. 
Again,  the  cruder  forms  of  merely  commercial  in- 
struction have  been  found  to  defeat  their  own  object. 
They  may  produce  the  helots  of  business,  but  they 
are  inadequate  for  the  upbringing  of  a youth  who  is 
destined  to  be  a leader  in  commercial  life.  Modern 
business  is  day  by  day  becoming  a more  intellectual 
thing.  Premature  cramming  in  the  technicalities  of 
commercial  transactions  can,  therefore,  less  and  less 
serve  as  a substitute  for  a more  liberal  and  more  dis- 
interested preparation  for  practical  life.  And  modern 
business  is  often  so  necessarily  abstracted  from  neigh- 
bourly human  relationships  as  to  have  new  moral 
dangers  of  its  own.  Its  specialisation  tends  to  keep 
many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  in  an  atmosphere 
far  removed  from  that  in  which  the  older  types  of 
moral  influence  still  find  their  most  natural  and 
familiar  expression.  Therefore,  there  has  never  been 
greater  need  than  at  present  to  secure  for  those  who 
aie  destined  to  a commercial  career  the  help  which 
a man  gets  from  the  disinterested  tone  and  from  the 
corporate  influences  of  a good  secondary  school.  It  is 
due  to  feelings  of  this  nature  that  some  parents  are 
beginning  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  purely  intellectual 
influences  of  a school  than  on  its  methods  of  ethical 
culture,  imparted  in  a suitable  atmosphere  through 
the  carefully  adjusted  conditions  of  corporate  life. 
And  medical  science  is  steadily  urging  the  claims  of 
physical  training  as  a necessary  concomitant  of  moral 
and  intellectual  well-being  during  school  life.  The 
result  of  these  different  influences  has  already  been  to 
cause  the  prestige  of  purely  intellectual  training  to 
suffer  some  eclipse.  The  more  or  less  passive  reception 
of  compressed  knowledge  is  increasingly  felt  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  education. 

Parents,  again,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  feel 
that,  whatever  be  the  different  value  of  different 
studies,  when  regarded  in  the  abstract,  boys  differ  so 
widely  from  one  another  in  temperament,  aptitude, 
and  interest  that  no  one  curriculum  will  suit  all.  (The 
same,  of  course,  is  true  of  girls.)  One  youth  will 
gain  all  that  is  most  vital  in  education  from  one  set 
of  conditions  or  from  one  kind  of  curriculum : 
another  youth  will  be  mentally  and  morally  starved 
unless  he  has  access  to  some  quite  different  wpoTrcuSeia. 
Hence  there  is  a general  desire  for  variety  conditioned 
by  excellence,  and  for  diversity  of  educational 
experiments,  subject  to  rigorous  requirements  in 
respect  of  quality  of  effort.  We  hear  less  than  we 
did  of  the  sole  remedy  lying  in  banishing  the 
classics,  or  in  specialising  in  science,  or  in  practising 
the  pronunciation  of  living  tongues,  or  in  banning 
philosophy.  We  need  variety  of  curricula,  variety 
of  experiment.  Profani , si  quid  bene  dixerint,  non 
aspernandum.  And  this  tendency  is  world-wide  in 
its  manifestation.  Even  under  the  most  effective  of 
bureaucracies,  we  see  the  new  movements  towards 


freedom  of  curricula  bursting  out  with  irresistible  section  F, 
force.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale — in  America — 
the  multitude  of  fruitful  experiments  is  so  great 
as  almost  to  baffle  classification.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  expect,  in  the  sphere  of  secondary 
education,  a period  of  eager  experimentation,  an 
effort  to  re-write  the  old  educational  tradition  in  a 
new  dialect  intelligible  to  modern  ears  and  not 
repugnant  to  modern  sympathies,  and  to  find  in  new 
combinations  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
activities  the  equivalent  of,  or  some  not  too 
unworthy  substitutes  for,  other  disciplines.  But, 
in  the  meantime  the  more  that  the  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  of  the  problem  are  realised,  the 
drift  back  towards  the  old  tradition  of  classical  edu- 
cation becomes  every  day  more  noticeable.  The 
classical  education  at  its  best  has  at  any  rate  proved 
to  be  supremely  fitted  for  exerting  certain  kinds  of 
influence  over  certain  kinds  of  mind.  Those  who 
realise  this,  and  who  also  realise  how  infinitely  hard 
it  is  to  replace  a tested  instrument  of  intellectual 
training,  are  reasonably  emphatic  in  their  defence  of 
the  claims  of  classical  education.  But  even  they 
would  admit  that,  in  inexpert  or  careless  hands,  the 
instrument  of  classical  education  may  do  little  service  ; 
that  it  is  far  from  being  always  at  its  best : that 
there  is  a considerable  percentage  of  pupils  with 
whom  it  fails  ; and  that  the  case  for  experimenting  in 
a variety  of  curricula  (provided  that  high  quality  is 
rigorously  insisted  on)  is  practically  overwhelming. 

But  from  this  it  follows  that  no  subject  or  group  of 
subjects  in  secondary  school  curricula  ought,  at  this 
juncture,  to  be  financially  privileged  by  being  bounty-  ' 
fed.  The  various  approved  types  of  curricula  should 
have,  among  themselves,  a fair  field  and  no  favour, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  administrative  difficulties  is 
how  to  secure  this.  For,  in  the  first  place,  some 
trusted  authority  would  have  to  approve  the  various 
types  of  curricula  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  diversity 
of  experiment  coupled  with  sufficient  equality  of  real 
intellectual  difficulty  and  searching  power : in  the 
second  place,  some  fair  equation  would  have  to  be 
established  between  vested  interests  and  the  pressure 
of  attractively  novel  schemes  of  study;  and  in  the 
third  place,  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  (in  so  far 
as  the  State  held  the  keys  to  the  door  admitting  to 
any  of  the  higher  professions,  including  the  Civil 
Service),  some  practical  conclusion  on  the  point 
how  far  the  nation  has  a right  to  go  in  requiring 
proof  of  general  culture  in  the  applicants  for 
admission  to  professional  careers,  and  what  shall 
be  the  range  of  the  general  culture  to  be  required  as 
a minimum  in  the  case  of  each  alike.  Thus  we  can 
neither  practise  laissez  faire  in  our  regulations  for 
secondary  education  : nor  can  we  any  longer  anchor 
ourselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  existing  tradi- 
tions in  secondary  school  training  and  refuse  to 
allow  people  to  look  for  some  other  forms  of  anchor- 
age. 

And  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  immensely 
increased  in  all  countries  at  the  present  moment  by  the 
fact  that  secondary  education  cannot  be  treated  as 
self-supporting.  The  very  diversity  of  experiments, 
required  by  our  time;  the  costliness  of  scientific 
instruction  when  properly  given;  the  expense  of 
preparation  for  the  task  of  teaching  in  any  higher 
school ; tile  necessity  for  good  buildings,  playgrounds, 
healthy  premises,  efficient  sanitation,  good  apparatus, 
libraries,  laboratories  and  other  forms  of  school 
equipment ; and  the  imperative  need  for  making 
access  to  the  highest  and  best  education  a really 
effective  possibility  for  boys  and  girls  of  promise, 
however  humbly  born  and  however  remote  from  good 
secondary  day  schools — all  these  forces  conjoin  in 
making  the  demand  for  State  aid  irresistible. 

But  (if  the  quotation  may  be  permitted)  the 
secondary  school  cannot  say  to  the  State — 

“ Da  quod  jubes ; jube  quod  vis,” 
because  a school  may  conscientiously  stand  for  certain 
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Section  f„  moral  standards  and  ethical  conceptions  with  which 

the  State,  as  State,  may  have  little  sympathy,  and 

which,  if  left  with  sole  power  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  education  to  be  given  in  all  secondary 
schools,  the  State  might  resolve  to  disregard  or  even  to 
discourage.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secondary 
school  cannot  afford  to  spurn  the  aid  of  the  State — for 
secondary  education,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  cannot  be 
made  available  for  promising  children  of  all  classes 
without  the  aid,  either  of  large  endowments  or  of 
liberal  state  aid,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  both.  There 
must  therefore  be  a concordat  between  State  and 
School,  each  reserving  its  own  proper  liberty  and 
sphere  of  influence,  if  the  State  system  is  to  be  so 
devised  as  to  embrace  the  various  types  of  secondary 
school  which  together  make  up  the  unity  of  national 
education.  Without  imperilling  the  moral  unity  of 
the  modern  state,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
necessary  differences  of  ijfloc  and  educational  principle 
which  distinguish  from  one  another  the  different 
types  of  secondary  school.  If  due  regard  and  sympathy 
are  shown  for  these  fundamental  differences,  then 
minor  causes  of  disagreement  and  misunderstanding 
are  gradually  removed,  and  the  way  is  being  prepared 
for  the  general  acceptance  of  an  ideal  of  national 
unity  which  embraces  within  itself  divergent,  but  not 
ultimately  incompatible,  ideals  of  life  aud  character. 

But  in  any  course  of  education  worthy  of  the 
name  there  are  certain  essential  elements  which  the 
State  may  recognise  and  welcome,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
disown  or  attempt  to  mutilate,  but  of  which  it  can 
itself  never  monopolise  the  supply.  These  elements 
' are  moral  training,  the  subtly-working  influences  of 
tradition,  the  hidden  currents  of  individual  faith  and 
self-devotion,  the  example  and  personality  of  the 
teachers.'  These  affect  more  than  any  other  forces  the 
trend  of  educational  effort  in  a school.  And,  without 
these,  all  education  (except  in  so  far  as  it 
contents  itself  with  imparting  mere  dexterities),  is 
and  must  remain  sterile.  Nor  does  T.he  matter  rest 
here.  These  forces  must  be  present  in  a school, 
•or  the  vacuum  caused  by  their  absence  is  filled 
by  other  forces  of  a negative  or  disintegrating 
character.  The  moral  problem  arises  naturally  and 
necessarily  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  educational 
problem.  The  latter  involves  the  first  as  an  inevitable 
part  of  itself.  We  cannot  schedule  out  the  ethical 
difficulty  from  our  dealings  with  higher  education. 
There  is  no  “ common  measure  ” of  higher  studies 
which  may  be  dealt  with  and  subsidised  as  a neutral 
residuum.  Certain  subjects,  necessary  to  any  effective 
and  character-forming  course  of  higher  education, 
tingle  with  controversy.  Their  educative  value  lies  in 
the  recognition  of  their  bearing  on  the  ultimate  ques- 
tions of  faith  and  destiny.  And  even  in  courses  of 
study,  superficially  regarded  as  neutral,  or  given  under 
conditions  which  ostensibly  forbid  verbal  reference  to 
these  underlying  matters,  the  unspoken  and  perhaps 
unconscious  assumptions  of  the  teacher  have  often  a 
more  permanent  influence  on  the  background  of  the  stu- 
dent’s mind,  stain  it  more  deeply  with  ineradicable  pre- 
possessions, than  do  the  teacher’s  more  elaborately  for- 
mulated opinions,  which  often  bore  a boy  or  actually 
revolt  him.  The  ethical  problem  is  inseparable  from 
the  educational.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  administration,  the  educa- 
tional problem  is  insoluble.  Attempts  to  ignore  or 
obliterate  the  ethical  difficulty  would  merely  result  in 
intensifying  it;  but  a sympathetic  and  impartial  treat- 
ment of  the  problem,  with  due  regard  to  its  many- 
sidedness,  would  tend  to  bring  within  fairly  manage- 
able limits  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  difficulty.  The 
solution  is  to  find  a synthesis  of  administrative  effort 
which  shall  provide  a place  for  correlative  types  of 
educational  influence  under  the  impartial  encourage- 
ment of  the  nation  as  a whole. 

But  it  is  in  securing  the  impartiality  of  the  State 
(and,  what  matters  hardly  less,  the  public  convic- 
tion that  the  State  is  impartial)  that  the  difficulty 
lies.  In  order  to  obtain  absolute  and  undeniable 


impartiality,  the  State  has  sometimes  been  driven 
to  reduce  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  nation,  to  the  position  of  a mere  audit 
office.  But  this  has  proved  in  practice  to  be 
no  real  way  of  escape.  Pecuniary  rewards,  or  State 
certificates  virtually  possessing  pecuniar)'  value  to 
the  holder,  are,  if  bestowed  solely  on  the  results 
of  written  examination  into  the  intellectual  out- 
come (and  nothing  beyond  the  intellectual  outcome) 
of  the  schools,  as  exemplified  in  the  attainments  of 
the  pupils  at  a prescribed  moment  at  the  close  of 
their  school  life,  positively  injurious  in  their  influ- 
ence, as  well  on  the  work  of  the  schools  in  question 
as  on  the  physical,  mental,  and  ethical  development 
of  the  pupils  and  (what  matters  in  the  end  as  much 
as  anything  else),  on  the  national  ideal  of  education, 
and  on  the  parents’  conception  of  what  education 
can  do  and  ought  to  do.  The  effect  of  such  a one- 
sided audit  is  to  produce  one-sided  development  in 
a tiling,  the  highest  and  most  essential  excellence 
of  which  lies  in  its  manysidedness.  It  is  to  throw 
a bright  and  dazzling  light  on  on©  narrow  aspect 
of  school  work,  and  to  leave  all  the  other  aspects  in 
discouraging  and  hurtful  obscurity.  Such  a method 
of  appraising  educational  merit  must  stimulate  what 
should  rather  (during  school  life)  be  discouraged. 
It  ignores  the  essential  things;  it  may  even  tend  to 
reward  the  neglect  of  the  higher,  the  more  difficult, 
and  the  more  permanent  tasks  of  education : it 
can  take  no  account  of  what  should  be  regarded  as 
the  most  vitally  important  developments  of  school 
life.  In  short,  it  becomes  according  to  its  lights 
impartial,  at  the  cost  of  being  not  merely  inadequate, 
but  misdirective. 

The  more  valuable  influences  of  a secondary  school 
lie  in  its  tone,  in  its  J/doij,  in  its  tradition,  in  the 
outlook  which  it  encourages  its  pupils  to  take  on 
life  and  duty,  in  the  relations  between  teachers  and' 
scholars,  in  the  relations  among  the  scholars  them- 
selves, in  their  bearing  towards  the  past  history 
and  the  future  welfare  of  their  school. 

None  of  these  tilings  can  be  tested  by  written 
examination  conducted  by  examiners,  however  abl» 
or  impartial,  who  have  never  seen  the  school. 

And  these  moral  and  social  influences  of  the  school 
have  no  small  bearing  on  its  intellectual  labours. 
But  the  outcome  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  they  are 
ascertainable  by  merely  written  examination,  may 
seem  comparatively  small  when  judged  on  paper 
alongside  of  the  work  done  by  other  schools  imder 
veiy  different  conditions.  It  is  possible  for  a school 
to  simulate  great  intellectual  efficiency  by  means  of 
an  intensive  process  of  “ cram,”  which  reflects 
immense  credit  on  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
teachers,  but  guarantees  little  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent educational  value  to  the  pupils  thus  pre- 
pared. Yet  a system  of  merely  written  examina- 
tion, conducted  by  examiners  at  a distance,  fails, 
and  must  necessarily  fail,  to  discriminate  between 
two  effects,  superficially  and  temporarily  similar, 
but  really  and  permanently  diverse.  No  good 
system  of  higher  education  can  flourish  unless  it  is 
not  under  law,  but  under  grace. 

The  natural  antithesis  to  written  examination 
is  a system  of  inspection.  But  I am  far  from  wish- 
ing to  minimise  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  right 
kind  of  inspection  of  a large  number  of  secondaiy 
schools,  which  have  been  self-adjusted  to 
various  shades  of  ethical  and  intellectual  pre- 
ference, and  yet  form  collectively,  the  national 
provision  of  secondary  education.  Inspection, 
if  doctrinaire , one-sided,  or  partisan  in  tendency, 
might  become  a worse  tyranny  than  any 
other  form  of  State  control.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  hampered  in  its  freedom  to  appraise  the  real  merit 
of  the  schools  inspected,  an  inspectorate  might 
quickly  fall  short  of  the  qualifications  reasonably 
and  necessarily  required  by  the  State  in  its  educa- 
tional auditors.  And  the  factors  which  the  inspectors 
would  have  to  appraise  are  of  a nature  which  in- 
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volves  a high  degree  of  moral  discrimination.  In 
order  to  judge  the  tone  and  ethical  influence  of  a 
school  a man  must  fall  back  on  carefully  formed 
standards  of  moral  judgment.  He  must  rise  above 
partisanship,  while  retaining  the  sympathy  and  in- 
sight which  are  incompatible  with  moral  indifference. 

And,  on  a lower  plane  than  this,  the  inspector 
is  bound  not  to  be  a faddist — i.e.,  it  is  a necessary 
part  of  his  qualification  that  he  shall  see  things  in 
due  proportion.  Otherwise  demands  might  be  made 
on  the  schools  which  would  practically  crush  freedom 
of  individual  or  of  corporate  initiative,  without 
entailing  correspondent  benefits  to  the  pupils  in  the 
schools. 

Hence,  for  a system  of  inspection  of  higher  schools 
to  work  safely  and  smoothly,  and  yet  effectively, 
under  conditions  necessitating  the  concurrent  recog- 
nition of  diverse  types  of  educational  discipline,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  inspectors  should  be  men  and 
women  of  high  standing  in  their  profession,  persons 
of  practical  experience  as  teachers  in  the  grade  of 
school  which  they  inspect,  of  cultivated  sympathy 
with  different  forms  of  educational  excellence,  wise, 
tactful,  reasonable,  discreet,  and  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  those  among  whom  they  work.  But  to 
state  these  qualifications  is  to  indicate  the  difficulty 
of  the  situation.  It  is  also  equivalent  to  saying 
that  any  system  of  inspection  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  from  small  beginnings,  and  gradually  to 
win  by  the  impartiality  and  sympathy  of  its  officers 
that  measure  of  public  and  professional  confidence 
which  is  a necessary  condition  to  its  success. 

A further  difficulty  remains.  However  well  a 
State  system  of  inspection  may  start,  what  guarantee 
is  there  that  it  will  not  gradually  be  cankered  by 
the  characteristic  vices  of  bureaucracy?  To  provide 
against  this  real  danger  and  (so  to  speak)  to  protect 
the  State  inspectorate  against  itself,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  the  State  to  recognise,  as  possessing 
concurrent  or  alternative  jurisdiction,  one  or  more 
parallel  systems  of  university  inspection?  This 
double  or  composite  provision  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  danger  which  seems  inseparable  from  any  mono- 
poly of  inspection,  especially  when  on  the  latter 
depend  state  grants  or  materially  valuable  forms  of 
intellectual  distinction.  The  present  is  a period 
of  rapid  transition  as  well  in  intellectual  as  in  other 
matters.  No  time  could  be  worse  chosen  for 
attempting  to  establish  a State  tyranny  (however 
benevolent)  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trend  of  things  has  made  pure 
laissez-faire  impossible.  Individual  effort,  unaided 
by  the  State,  cannot  grapple  with  the  costly  educa- 
tional needs  of  modem  times.  Hence,  we  cannot 
escape  the  peril  of  State  control  by  saying  that  we 
will  permit  no  connection  whatever  between  educa- 
tion and  the  State.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  avoid 
having  too  much  “ State  ” on  the  one  hand,  and 
too  little  "State”  on  the  other.  We  have  to  find 
a formula  which  combines,  in  due  measure  and  with 
delicate  self-adjustment,  the  necessary  modicum  of 
individual  or  corporate  initiative,  and  the  no  less 
necessary  modicum  of  national  supervision  and  of 
local  interest. 

In  other  words,  some  of  the  problems  necessarily 
raised  by  the  administration  of  higher  education 
are  not  in  the  strictest  sense  educational  at  all. 
They  involve  the  consideration,  possibly  the  re- 
consideration, of  methods  of  government.  For  it 
becomes  necessary  to  ask  how  can  the  nation  take 
guarantees  that  its  State  organisation  (which, 
though  proceeding  from  the  nation,  becomes 
virtually  separate  from  the  nation,  and  therefore 
needs  to  be  designedly  kept  in  close  relation  to  the 
various  forms  of  national  life)  will,  in  its  dealings 
with  so  sensitive  a thing  as  the  higher  schools,  con- 
tinue to  act  in  close  sympathy  with  the  various  inte- 
rests and  ideals  involved?  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  establish,  as  part  of  the  central  authority  for 
higher  education,  some  form  of  consultative  com- 
mittee, which  would  constitute  a sufficient,  but  con- 


stantly changing,  epitome  of  national  feeling  and 
experience  on  the  subject,  and  thus  provide  not 
only  information,  suggestion,  and  moral  support 
for  the  Central  Authority  in  the  discharge  of  it3 
difficult  and  delicate  duties,  but  also  furnish  that 
atmosphere  of  timely  knowledge  and  well-informed 
sympathy  in  which  all  good  administration  most 
prospers  ? 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  this  memo- 
randum I have  distinguished  between  examination 
and  inspection.  Both  seem  to  me  essential;  but 
the  two  must  not  be  confused.  The  less  that  inspec- 
tion is  mixed  up  with  the  examination  of  individual 
scholars,  the  better  for  the  schools  and  for  the 
smooth  working  of  the  system.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  permit  the  schools  to  avail  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  if  they  so  prefer,  of  alternative 
University  systems  of  examination,  approved  by  the 
Central  Authority  on  the  advice  of  the  Consultative 
Committee?  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that,  in  a country'  which  is  distinguished  by  much 
and  occasionally  divergent  activity  of  thought  and 
aspiration,  an  ideal  system  of  educational  organisa- 
tion would  take  the  form  of  a national  co-partner- 
ship between  the  Schools,  the  Universities,  and  the 
Educational  Department  of  State. 

But  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  higher  education  is  such  a 
delicate  one  that  sudden  change,  in  however 
laudable  a direction,  would  be  certain  to  dis- 
locate existing  compromise,  and  needlessly  to  injure 
interests  which,  if  not  permanently  vested,  have  a 
fair  claim  on  public  consideration.  Transitional  ar- 
rangements and  some  combination  of  existing  tests 
with  the  larger  outlook  implied  in  inspection,  might 
do  far  more  good  than  any  sudden  abandonment  of 
methods  which  have  admittedly  rendered  much  ser- 
vice to  education  and  are  necessarily  intertwined 
with, much  that  is  excellent  and  energetic  in  the  life 
of  the  schools. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of 
“ inspection  ” in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  has 
been  used  throughout  this  memorandum.  I con- 
ceive that  the  inspector’s  duty  would  be  to  visit 
every  school  which  claimed  recognition  as  efficient, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  character  of  its  school 
buildings,  the  number  and  size  of  its  school  rooms, 
the  extent  of  its  playground,  the  steps  taken  by 
its  governing  body  or  proprietor's  to  secure  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  school  and  its  boarding  houses,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school  as  to  educational  apparatus,  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  their 
power  of  teaching,  the  proportion  of  teachers  to 
scholars,  the  general  aim  and  character  of  the  work 
of  the  school  and  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Tne  regulations  for  such  inspection, 
which  in  ordinary  cases  need  not  take  place  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  would  naturally  be 
laid  down  by  the  central  authority  on  the  advice 
of  its  consultative  committee.  It  would  sometimes 
be  sufficient  for  a single  inspector,  or  a couple  of 
inspectors,  to  visit  a school  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  its  continued  efficiency.  But 
in  order  to  frame  a detailed  judgment  on 
the  work  of  a higher  secondary  school,  I con- 
ceive that  at  least  three  inspectors  would  have  to 
visit  it,  though  not  necessarily  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  viz.,  an  inspector  competent  to  appraise  its 
classical  teaching,  another  competent  to  judge  it* 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  in  natural  science, 
and  a third  inspector  to  observe  its  teaching  of  living 
languages.  But  their  visits  would  not  at  all  disturb 
the  normal  work  of  the  school.  This  fact  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  experience  in  England  and 
other  countries.  And  it  would  be  desirable  to  guard 
against  any  danger  of  each  individual  inspector  tend- 
ing to  maximise  the  importance  of  his  own  special 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum. 

One  further  proviso  should  be  noted  here.  The 
report  of  the  inspector  should  duly  take  into  account 
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the  achievements  of  the  school  in  the  written  exami- 
nations for  which  its  scholars  had  been  entered. 
And  the  inspector's  report  should,  in  the 
first  instance  at  all  events,  be  for  the  confidential  use 
of  the  Central  Authority  and  of  the  governing  body 
or  proprietors  of  the  school.  Otherwise  an  injudici- 
ous inspector  might  almost  ruin  a school  by  the 
premature  publication  of  a damaging  report  when 
the  governing  body  or  proprietors,  if  duly  warned, 
would  have  been  fully  prepared  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  remove  the  blemish  before  the  next 
inspection.  And  I think  that,  for  similar  reasons, 
before  the  inspector’s  report  was  considered  by  the 
Central  Authority  or  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
school,  it  should  be  submitted  in  prooi  to  the  head- 
master or  head-mistress,  not  in  order  that  the 
report  might  be  criticised  and  altered,  but  in  order 
that  the  head-master  or  head-mistress  should  have 
a fair  opportunity  of  appending  explanatory  obser- 
vations on  matters  arising  out  of  the  report.  Other- 
wise great  and  undeserved  injustice  might  be  done 
to  many  excellent  teachers.  In  short,  pains  should 
be  taken  in  every  way  so  to  frame  the  regulations 
for  inspection  as  to  lessen  the  friction  which  would 
at  once  arise  from  any  clumsy  or  pedantic  applica- 
tion of  the  system. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  between  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  I would  beg  leave  to  refer 
the  Commissioners  to  the  enclosed  Parliamentary 
paper  (No.  381),  containing  the  Joint  Memorandum 
agreed  to  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head- 
masters of  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Association  of 
Head-masters  of  Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools. 
As  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  alternative  curricula, 
so  also  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  public 
elementary  and  the  secondary  schools,  the  present- 
writer  feels  that  we  are  passing  through  a time  of 
transition,  and  that  therefore  reasonable  freedom 
should  be  given  for  educational  developments  in  ac- 
cordance with  national  instincts , and  the  trend  of 
local  opinion,  in  so  far  as  this  is  compatible  with 
due  regard  to  economy  and  with  the  proper  con- 
sideration for  the  claims  of  the  different  types  of 
school  concerned.  The  relation  between  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  higher  schools  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
and  difficult  problems  of  our  time.  It  is  complicated 
by  social  and  economic  considerations,  and  by  the 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  tendencies  in 
linguistic  training.  There  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  some  apparent  overlapping  unless  (which 
would  be  impossible  in  this  country)  preparatory 
secondary  schools  and  the  early  commencement  of 
Latin  were  forcibly  abolished  by  statute.  A 
secondary  school  tends  to  establish  (either  as  part  of 
itself  or  in  some  relation  to  itself)  a preparatory  seer 
tion  taking  the  boys  or  girls  from  the  age  of  9 or 
10.  At  this  point,  in  age  limit  and  in  some  subjects 
of  instruction  (but  not  in  formulated  educational 
aim),  the  secondary  school  overlaps  the  public  ele- 
mentary school.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a grow- 
ing and  irresistible  demand  on  the  part  of  many 
parents  whose  children  are  (and  mean  to  remain)  in 
public  elementary  schools,  for  a supplementary  and 
higher  department  superimposed  on  the  public  ele- 
mentary school.  This  higher  or  supplementary  de- 
partment of  the  public  elementary  school  will  in 
age  limit  and  in  some  subjects  of  instruction,  (but  not 
in  formulated  educational  aim),  appear  to  overlap 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  secondary  school — and 


this  will  be  much  truer  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
school  which  makes  natural  science  or  living  lan- 
guages the  staple  of  its  curriculum  than  in  the  ease 
of  the  secondary  school  with  a predominantly 
classical  course. 

But  this  kind  of  overlapping  does  not  necessarily 
imply  educational  waste.  Provided  that  the  passage 
of  promising  scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the 
higher  schools  is  facilitated  by  right  methods  and  at 
the  right  time,  there  is  good  reason  for  welcoming 
reasonable  expansion  on  the  part  as  well  of  the 
secondary  school  downwards  as  of  the  elementary 
school  upwards.  Some  of  the  worst  difficulties  of 
the  situation  will  slowly  melt  away  under  the 
influence  of  timely  conference  and  of  sympathetic 
and  well-informed  administration.  But  in  order 
that  the  Central  Authority  may  be  sympathetic,, 
influential,  and  well-informed,  it  must  have  the  power 
of  knowledge,  the  will  to  study  local  conditions,  and 
the  desire  to  adjust  old  forms  of  educational  organi- 
sation to  new  forms  of  educational  need,  without 
heat  or  partisanship  or  any  lowering  of  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  given. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  secondary  schools,  seems  to  the  present 
writer  to  depend  much  more  largely  than  is  gene- 
rally recognised  on  the  existence  of  permanently 
settled  and  highly  qualified  assistant  teachers  in  all 
the  secondary  schools.  The  economic  position  of 
the  assistant  teacher's  in  many  of  the  smaller 
secondary  schools  in  England  is  incompatible  with 
the  standard  of  life  properly  required  by  a teacher  in 
a secondary  school.  The  economic  position  and 
prospects  of  the  assistant  teachers  form  one  of  the 
most  anxious  and  urgent  features  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  reform  of  secondary  education. 

I do  not  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  if  the  con- 
siderations embodied  in  this  memorandum  are  felt 
to  have  any  weight,  they  point  to  a far-reaching 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Commissioners.  So 
strongly  do  I feel  this,  that  it  is  only  in  response 
to  the  special  and  indeed  repeated  invitation  of  the 
Commissioners  that  I have  ventured  to  submit  to 
them. this  statement  of  individual  opinion  on  some 
of  the  grave  matters  under  their  consideration. 
What  I have  written  may  to  some  readers  appear 
impracticable  and  to  others  doctrinaire.  In  self- 
defence,  I can  only  plead  that  the  issues  at  stake 
seem  to  me  of  national  and  fundamental  importance, 
and  that  any  treatment  of  them  is  inadequate  which 
does  not  review  them,  so  to  speak,  sub  specie  aeter 
7i  I ta  t is  and  in  relation  to  the  deeper  matters  of  indi- 
vidual faith  and  of  national  character.  But  I would 
ask  leave  to  conclude  this  memorandum  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  respect  for  the  universally 
admitted  impartiality  with  which  the  present  system 
of  the  Commissioners  has  been  administered.  I am 
far  from  being  unwilling  to  admit  the  possibly  in- 
superable difficulties  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  any  radical  change  in  the  present 
methods  of  aiding  Intermediate  Education  in  Ire- 
land ; and  I cordially  concur  in  the  view,  applicable 
at  times  to  educational  as  to  other  matters,  that 
the  half  is  often  better  than  the  whole. 

M.  E.  Sadler- 

23  : 3 : 99. 
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II. 

MkHOEANDUM  by  Mr.  W.  Scott  Coward,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  in  England 
in  reply  to  “ Queries  submitted  for  the  Opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  Educational  Experts.” 


1.  I certainly  do  not  consider  the  system  a good 
one.  W e tried  it  in  England  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  discovered  that  its  action  was  not  to 
produce  education,  but  a narrow,  limited  result  of  ac- 
curacy of  performance;  dependent  upon  a mechanical 
memory  chiefly.  It  demoralized  the  teacher  by  forcing 
him  to  set  before  himself  as  his  main  object,  I may  say 
his  one  object,  so  to  organise  his  school  as  to  make  it 
an  instrument  by  which  to  realize  the  largest  sum  of 
money  with  the  smallest  effort. 

It  also  stunted  the  teacher  by  encouraging  him  to 
concentrate  all  his  powers  to  act  in  one  line,  that  of 
adapting  the  means  of  cram  to  the  ends  of  financial 
result.  He  thus  lost  sight  almost  wholly  of  the  true, 
the  noble  side,  of  his  office — the  creation  of  mental  and 
'moral  habit,  of  character  intellectual  and  spiritual. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  children  of  the  schools  was, 
•of  course,  disastrous. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  with  the  early  age 
at  which  they  left  school,  for  my  own  part,  I regard 
the  money  spent  in  public  primary  education  to  have 
been  in  great  part  wasted. 

2.  If  the  moral  aspect  of  it  as  a duty  be  inadequate 
{which  no  doubt  on  the  whole  maybe  said  to  be  thecase), 
then  I should  say  it  might  be  found  to  be  effective  to 
apply  a system  of  scales  of  payment— the  basis  being  a 
block  grant— by  which  a wilful  and  avoidable  neglect  of 
such  children  would  be  visited  by  a proportionate 
reduction  of  the  grant,  while  schools  in  which  all  the 
qualities  of  a true  education  exist  would  receive  it  un- 
dirninished.  For  example,  suppose  the  capitation 
grant  be  .£1,  and  that  .£100  be  the  maximum  for  a 
given  school,  I would  pay  that  sum  were  the  school 
well  taught,  the  scholars  interested  in  their  work  in 
things  outside  their  curriculum,  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  properly  classified,  i.e.,  everybody  taught  up  to  the 
level  suggested  by  his  age,  making  allowance  for 
exceptional  cases. 

But  were  any  of  these  characteristics  absent  in  any 
marked  degree,  then  I would  deduct  a sum  sufficient 
to  stimulate  the  managers’  attention  and  rouse  them 
to  take  action  to  remedy  the  defect. 

3.  This  question  is  partly  answered  in  answers  1 
and  2. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are — the  facility  of 
establishing  a basis  of  payment.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
or  very  little,  in  getting  at  results  from  a prescribed 
cut  and  dry  examination  ; and  with  a money  value 
attached  to  such  results,  there  is  the  sense  of  security 
and  satisfaction  derived  from  the  equilibrium  between 
what  the  manager  sells  and  what  the  State  pays. 
There  is,  too,  the  advantage  that,  in  order  to  make  as 
much  as  possible,  the  manager  will  take  care  to  present 
every  scholar  who  is  qualified  to  earn  a grant,  and  thus 
the  difficulty  about  dull  scholars  is  obviated — self- 
interest  forcing  everybody'  through  the  mill.  There 
is  also  a certain  obvious  advantage  (if  it  can  be  so 
called)  in  prescribing  definite  subjects  of  study  in  de- 
finite and  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  followed 
— a necessary  outcome,  indeed,  of  the  principle  of  pay- 
ment by  i-esults. 

But  all  these  advantages  I consider  to  weigh 
nothing  against  the  system  of  capitation  grants  depen- 
dent upon  inspection,  with  an  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  scholar’s  course,  the  result  of  this  examination 
being  recorded  in  a leaving  certificate. 

The  capitation  grant,  or,  as  Ishould  piefer  to  call  it, 
the  block  grant,  renders  the  school  safe  from  the 
precariousness  of  the  grant  on  examination  results. 


and  thus  relieves  the  strain  of  anxiety,  and  leaves  the 
teacher  free,  if  untrammelled  by  a rigid  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  ‘State,  to  develop  his  school 
on  his  own  lines,  to  look  more  to  creating  habits  of 
thoughtful  study'  than  to  preparing  for  a limited  exa- 
mination, to  quicken  wide  observation  and  sound 
mental  discrimination  and  judgment,  and  to  aim  at 
sending  into  the  world  people  able  to  deal  adroitly 
and  effectually  with  its  problems  and  difficulties.  All 
this  can  be  encouraged  and  created  fully  eventually  by 
a good  system  of  inspection.  Sight  must  not  be  lost  of 
the  staff  of  the  school,  which,  in  order  to  make  it  a 
place  of  education,  should  be  well  chosen.  It  should 
be  composed  of  people  of  high  character  and  superior 
attainments. 

Tile  character  of  the  school-room,  its  suitability,  its 
space,  lighting,  furniture,  ornamentation,  and  general 
equipment,  all  take  their  proper  place  as  indispen- 
sable factors  by  which  to  solve  the  educational  problem 
in  the  system  I am  advocating. 

It  seems  to  me  the  main  thing  to  do  is  to  create  an 
efficient  instrument  of  education,  to  maintain  it  in 
efficiency,  and  to  watch  and  cherish  its  growth  and 
life  by  liberal  grants  and  a wise  inspection.  With 
this  inspection  there  might  be  combined  an  informal 
examination,  applied  here  and  there  in  the  school 
with  tact  and  with  a light  hand. 

Of  the  final  examination,  I venture  to  speak  with 
strong  approbation. 

It  is  a spur  to  the  student  to  apply  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  which  have  been  opening  and  strengthening 
in  his  course,  to  mastering  subjects  in  his  last  y'ear  in 
their  more  arduous  aspects,  which  will  enable  him  to 
gain  from  his  examiners  a testimony  to  his  intellectual 
competency,  as  well  as  to  his  industry. 

No  system  of  payment  by  results  can  produce  such 
an  instrument.  You  are  tied  and  bound  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  to  narrowness ; you  must 
prescribe  its  limits ; and  when  they  are  reached,  you 
cannot  complain  if  there  is  no  margin.  It  is  a bargain 
for  “ the  pound  of  flesh,”  and  that  and  no  more  will  be 
given  you. 

Whereas  in  the  other  system  you  mark  out  a 
garden,  and  furnish  it  with  skilled  gardeners,  with 
tools  and  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  its  expansion 
into  beauty  and  richness  of  production.  You  watch 
it,  and  advise  and  encourage  its  keepers.  Tt  is  a law 
of  nature  that  it  shall  succeed  in  such  circumstances. 

4.  A capitation  grant  cannot  in  all  cases  do.  It 
will  not  meet  the  case  of  small  schools.  In  large 
schools  it  may  answer.  It  is  a question  of  giving 
enough  to  draw  teachers  of  attainments  and  position, 
to  secure  good  premises — a great  need,  if  my  recollec- 
tions of  Ireland  thirty  yeai-s  ago  hold  good  now — and 
to  maintain  them  in  proper  repair,  duly  adorned,  and 
adequately  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus 
of  books,  pictures,  scientific  instruments,  &c. 

The  principle, it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  supplement 
local  revenue  by  as  much  as  may  be  needed  to  furnish 
suitable  salaries  for  a sufficient  number  of  well- 
qualified  teachers,  and  to  provide  adequate  quantities 
of  apparatus.  The  question  of  exhibitions  I am  not 
including  in  these  remarks.  I am  not  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  state  of  Ix-eland  to  enter  into  any 
detail.  I am  only  able  to  speak  very  broadly  and 
generally. 

5.  The  object  in  arranging  a programme  of  subjects 
of  examination  for  exhibition  should  not  be,  in  my 
opinion,  to  encourage  omniscience,  but  to  secure  a sound 
and  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a useful 
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superstructure  of  knowledge.  Looking  at  the  ages  of 
the  competitors  for  these  prizes  and  their  circum- 
stances generally,  I am  confident  that  what  is  needed 
in  them  is  the  possession  of  a sound  primary  education, 
and,  next,  of  a sufficient  grasp  of  those  subjects  of  a 
secondary  character,  whether  literary  or  scientific, 
which  they  intend  to  pursue  afterwards. 

It  is,  I think,  to  lose  this  to  allow  candidates  to  take 
up  subjects  which,  besides  having  no  bearing  upon 
their  courses  of  subsequent  study,  are  easy  to  get  up, 
and  are,  therefore,  got  up  wholly  for  the  purpose  of 
scrambling  for  marks.  It  is,  besides,  unfair  to  the 
better  instructed  candidate,  who  has  devoted  time  and 
effort  to  the  mastery  of  fewer  subjects,  to  set  him  aside 
for  a shallower  person,  whose  mental  equipment  is  of 
slenderer  dimensions,  but  who  has  scored  more  marks 
by  merely  multiplying  subjects.  Such  a person  is  less 
likely  to  do  well,  or  to  be  of  as  much  benefit  to  the 
country,  as  the  candidate  of  fewer  but  well  mastered 
subjects.  I consider  that  the  system  by  which  the 
former  individual  is  preferred  over  the  latter  can  be 
changed  with  great  advantage  to  the  country. 

6.  I am  in  favour  of  limiting  the  choice  of  subjects. 
"Young  people  are  sure  to  be  tempted  to  select 
subjects  without  much  discrimination,  and  with  an  eye 
rather  to  the  grasping  a present  advantage  than  to 
their  own  future  and  true  interests.  I should  much 
prefer  myself  the  system  of  the  courses  suggested,  one 
of  which  should  be  of  a distinctly  literary  character. 

7.  I do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
a separate  course  for  gilds.  Some  modification  of  the 
“ education  course  ” would  perhaps  be  advisable,  if  not 
necessary.  Women  teachers  are  required  to  give 
instruction  in  needlework,  in  domestic  economy,  and 
hygiene,  and  these  subjects  should  be  recognised  in 
that  course. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  point  of  the  probable  need  to 
require  rather  less  knowledge  of  some  subjects — e.g. 
mathematics — from  girls.  But  this  would  not  require 
a separate  course  so  much  as  separate  questions  suited 
to  the  slenderer  demands. 

8.  This  is  a question  which  requires  experience  in 
teaching  and  in  dealing  constantly  with  different 
classes  of  curricula.  My  life  as  an  inspector  has 
been  rather  that  of  a critic.  I hardly  feel  j ustified, 
therefore,  in  expressing  my  views  on  it. 

9.  I should  be  inclined  to  limit  the  age  at  which  a 
candidate  should  be  eligible  to  compete  at  all  to 
fourteen  instead  of  thirteen.  I have  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  at  the  former  age  that  the  mind 
is  able  to  understand  principles,  to  proceed  logically, 
and  to  be  capable  of  abstraction.  It  is  at  that  age, 
therefore,  that  higher  studies,  requiring  a stronger 
mental  grasp,  should  be  commenced.  With  that 
alteration,  I think  there  need  be  no  further  change. 
There  might  be  this  modification,  that  in  the  case  of 
persons  above  sixteen  it  should  be  permissible  to 
select  either  of  the  two  highest  groups. 

10.  I see  no  reason  to  think  them  too  many. 

11.  I am  strongly  against  the  principle  of  compe- 
tition in  education  as  it  is  now  practised,  though 
I recognise  its  necessity.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
its  application  in  the  case  of  young  children.  Students 
who  are  below  14  are  still  mere  children,  physically 
and  mentally.  To  encourage  competition  among  them 
is  to  do  harm,  and  not  good. 

Tn  the  whole  effort  the  brain  is  overstrained,  and  there 
is  no  mental  growth  of  any  valuable  kind.  The 
preparatory  process  is  one  of  mechanical  cram,  and  the 
result  is  a mind  overladen  and  wearied  with  a mass  of 
unassimilated  matter.  I consider  1 5 as  the  earliest 
age  at  which  competition  may  be  safely  and  profitably 
applied. 

12.  The  true  line  of  distinction  between  primary 
and  secondaiy  education  is,  doubtless,  the  age  line, 
which  we  have  never  fully  realised  or  recognised. 
And  being  an  age  line,  it  is  necessarily  a psycho- 
logical one,  since  age  is  merely  the  index  of  brain  and 
mind  development,  which  is  the  basis  of  action  in 


framing  curricula  of  study  and  methods  of  discipline 
for  children. 

In  primary  instruction  it  is  not  so  much  subjects 

though,  of  course,  these  must  be  limited  at  first,  at  any 
rate, to  such  as  touch  the  child  proximately  and  most 
familiarly — as  how  to  deal  with  subjects  in  extent,  in 
scope,  and  in  method.  The  age  of  the  child  settles 
this  in  great  measure.  It  indicates  when  to  begin  the 
teaching  of  language,  number,  writing ; and  it  points 
out  when  the  mind  is  sufficiently  strong  and  active  to 
deal  with  problems  rather  than  with  facts.  Five  and 
thirteen  may  be  said  to  be  the  two  limits  of  primary 
education  as  regards  ,age ; though  fourteen  is  the 
truer  maximum.  At  the  latter  age  the  instruction, 
to  be  profitable,  must  pass  into  the  logical,  the  philo- 
sophical stages.  I do  not  by  these  terms  mean  that 
logic  and  philosophy  are  to  be  taught.  It  is  at  that 
age,  therefore,  that  the  secondaiy  school  becomes 
necessaxy,  since  the  organisation  of  the  primaiy  school 
is  not  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  adjustment 
of  its  methods  to  a higher  plane  of  teaching.  It  is  not 
in  itself  a question  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; it  is  purely  one 
of  the  plane  and  character  of  instruction.  All  the 
subjects  in  a primary  school  may  be,  and  often  ought  to 
be,  taught  in  the  secondary  schools;  but  they  should  be 
approached  from  another  point  of  view,  and  treated  on 
new  and  broader  lines,  on  lines  suited  to  the  increased 
mental  capacity  of  the  student.  It  follows  from  all 
this  that  the  organisation  of  the  secondaiy  school  must 
differ  considerably  from  that  of  the  elementally  school, 
and  in  such  degree  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
two  gi'acles  of  education  to  be  canned  on  together 
properly.  The  strong  class  distinctions  which  prevail 
amongst  us  oblige  this  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  attended  by  children  of  the  upper  classes 
very  often,  though  this  is  lessening  in  England  every 
day  by  the  creation  of  preparatory  schools. 

13.  Assuming  that  the  age  limit  is  the  true  index 
as  to  where  secondary  education  should  begin,  and 
that  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to  apply  it  in  Ire- 
land, the  escape  from  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in 
framing  a rule  with  the. age  limit  as  its  principle.  It 
might  be  worded  so  as  to  make  an  average  age,  say, 
the  mean  between  14  and  18  (with  a proviso  that  the 
character  of  the  education  be  of  the  secondaiy  grade) 
the  test  of  the  fitness  of  a school  to  be  regarded  as 
eligible  for  grants. 

14.  I see  no  great  difficulty  here.  A paper  of 
questions  should  be  well  graduated,  passing  from  the 
easier  (those  suited  for  the  pass  students)  to  the  harder 
ones  adapted  to  the  honour  students.  The  latter 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  whole, 
and  it  should  be  stated  in  the  “ instructions  ’’  that  the 
latter  (which  might  be  asterisked)  must  be  attempted 
in  a given  pi’oportion  by  all  who  desire  to  obtain 
honours.  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  in  the 
London  matriculation  examination  there  is  no  separate 
honours  paper,  and  that  a plan  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  above  suggested  is  followed. 

15.  I have  no  experience  of  the  effects  of  any 
system  of  examinations  other  than  that  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  which 
I know  to  be  shared  by  all  my  colleagues,  that  these 
examinations  are  worthless  educationally.  They  en- 
courage cram  and  memory  work ; and  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  who  pass  them  know  nothing 
of  either  scientific  or  art  principles. 

The  students  of  the  English  training  colleges  fre- 
quently enter  with  certificates  of  having  passed  them 
even  in  honours  But  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
they  turn  out  to  know  nothing  beyond  detached,  isolated 
facts,  of  whose  value  relatively  they  are  wholly 
ignorant.  They  possess  neither  the  scientific  nor  the 
artistic  view  of  what  they  are  reported  to  know. 

16.  I think  my  answer  to  15  is  sufficient  here. 

17.  I regret  much  the  absence  of  oral  examination. 
It  enables  an  examiner  to  test  the  intelligent  under- 
standing of  a subject  more  fully  than  the  written 
examination  ; it  enables  him  to  probe  the  student's 
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mind  more  fully.  It  is  a gain  to  the  student  in  so  familiar  with.  The  questions  should  then  be  discussed  Section  r., 

far  as  it  gives  him  au  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  by  the  committee,  and  finally  placed  in  the  hands  of  IT~ 

knows  more  of  a subject  than  might  appear  from  the  an  editor.  The  constituents  of  the  committee  should 

papers  only.  In  the  written  examination  of  junior  be  changed  at  frequent  intervals,  though  former  mem- 

students  especially,  the  work  done  may  be  the  result  bers  might,  after  a time,  be  brought  back. 

of  cram,  and  the  well-sounding  phraseology  of  the  20.  I know  so  little  now  of  the  special  circum- 

answers  may  be  greatly  memory  effort.  The  oral  test  stances  of  Ireland,  that  I am  not  in  a position  to 

would  tear  the  veil  from  this.  make  any  useful  suggestions. 

18.  I have  no  experience. 

19.  This  difficulty  has  occurred  constantly.  We  W.  Scott  Coward 

find  the  best  way  out  of  it  is  to  have  several  examinei’s 

— younger  men  with  experience  of  teaching  are  pre-  H.  M.  Inspector  of  framing  Colleges, 

ferable — forming  a joint  committee,  who  should 

severally  be  charged  with  the  subjects  they  are  most  8tli  April,  1899.  / 


III. 

Letter  from  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  in  reply  to  section;?, 
“ Queries  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  Educational  Experts.”  — : 


Scotch  Education  Department, 

31stf  January,  1899. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant. 

I have  acted  for  several  years  as  Director  of 
Higher  Education  and  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  Scotland.  The  duties  belonging  to 
that  Office,  which  I hold  along  with  that  of  Secre- 
tary to  this  Department,  appear  to  cover  the  ground 
contemplated  by  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ire- 
land) Act. 

I would  be  glad  to  give  to  your  Commission  the 
results  of  my  experience  on  certain  of  the  questions 
raised.  In  regard  to  certain  of  the  inquiries,  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  offer  any  opinion  ; and  it 
would  obviously  be  impossible  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  points  raised  within  the  limits  of  an  official  letter. 

I may  state  that  the  number  of  candidates  in  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  exceeds  16,000  a 
year.  The  number  of  papers  taken  exceeds  50,000. 
The  examination  is  held  at  270  centres,  representing 
about  400  schools.  No  candidate  is  admitted  except 
the  pupils  of  schools  inspected  by  the  Department. 
No  books  are  prescribed,  but  the  papers  are  of  a 
general  character  adapted  to  test  the  standard  of 
knowledge  attained  by  the  candidates.  The  schools 
are  left  perfectly  free  in  regard  to  the  curriculum 
chosen. 

1.  I consider  the  rule  laid  down  by  Section  5 of 
the  Act,  quoted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  paper  to 
be  a most  pernicious  one,  and  to  be  calculated  inevi- 
tably to  produce  harmful  results.  No  payment  what- 
ever depends  upon  the  results  of  the  Leaving  Certi- 
ficate Examination,  and  I trust  no  such  element  will 
ever  be  introduced  into  it. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  next  paragraph,  we  have  not 
yet  issued  certificates  in  subjects  of  Applied  Science, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  having  an  oral  examination 
and  a practical  test.  It  is  now  proposed  to  issue  such 
certificates,  but  arrangements  will  certainly  be  made 
for  an  oral  and  practical  test.  Without  this,  an  ex- 
amination in  such  subjects  is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

With  regard  to  the  numbered  questions  of  the  paper 
which  you  enclose  : — 

1.  I do  not  consider  the  system  described  to  be  a 
good  one. 

2.  1 think  the  most  satisfactory  system  of  payment 
to  a secondary  school  is  a subsidy  proportioned  to  its 
requirements  and  dependent  upon  its  efficiency  as 
tested  by  inspection. 


3.  While  the  system  established  by  the  Act  appears 
to  me  to  be  more  harmful  than  any  other,  I do  not 
think  that  a capitation  payment  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. It  gives  the  largest  subsidy  to  the  best  attended 
and,  therefore,  probably,  to  the  richest  schools. 

4.  See  answer  to  2. 

5.  I think  any  elaboration  of  rules  is  to  be  avoided. 
Candidates  should  be  permitted  to  select  freely  the 
subjects  for  which  they  are  to  seek  a certificate. 

6.  The  Department  has  not  yet  laid  down  any  dis- 
tinctive courses,  preferring  to  leave  this  to  the 
managers  of  schools ; but  the  expediency  of  laying 
down  such  courses  has  from  time  to  time  been 
considered. 

7.  Girls  will  naturally  select  subjects  most  suitable 
for  them,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  separate  courses 
in  the  same  subject  are  required  for  boys  and  girls. 

8.  Space  prevents  me  from  entering  into  details  on 
this  point. 

9.  10, 11.  Tht^re  is  a lower  grade,  a higher  grade, 
and  an  honours  grade  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination.  We  have  no  limit  of  age,  but  I do  not 
think  that  any  candidate  should  be  under  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

12,  13.  I am  not  prepared  within  the  limits  of  an 
answer  to  distinguish  between  primary  and  secondary 
education  ; but  it  is  clear  that  the  definition  quoted 
must  cover  many  schools  that  are  not  secondary. 

14.  I consider  that  it  is  essential  to  set  different 
papers  for  eacli  grade.  The  character  of  the  questions 
set  for  the  honours  grade  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  lower  grade,  and  their  treatment  is  expected  to  be 
different. 

15,  16,  17,  18.  On  these  questions  I mast  decline 
to  express  an  opinion. 

19.  Provided  a careful  selection  of  examiners  is 
made,  and  the  questions  suggested  carefully  considered, 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  proper 
gradation  of  questions. 

20.  I have  no  such  suggestions  to  offer. 

I enclose  a copy  of  my  report  as  Director  of  Higher 
Education  for  the  year  1898. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Craik. 

The  Secretary,  , 

Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Commission, 

42^  Great  Brunswick-street, 

Dublin. 


t 
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IV. 

Letter  from  Sir  J.  F.  D.  Donnelly,  k.c.b.,  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in 
reply  to  “ Queries  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  Educational  Experts.” 


Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
London,  S.  W., 

22 nd  March , 1899. 

Sir, — Referring  co  your  letter  of  the  28th  January 
last,  requesting  to  he  furnished  with  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  on  certain  questions 
submitted  by  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 
Commission,  I am  directed  to  state,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  that  in  replying  to  the 
questions  the  Department  must  confine  itself  to  the 
branches  of  instruction  which  are  under  its  adminis- 
tration. 

Reply  : 

1.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  uutil  1897, 
made  its  payments  altogether  on  individual  results  at 
its  annual  examinations,  but,  in  that  year,  a change 
was  made,  and  the  grants  are  now  made  on  attend- 
ances, (a)  the  rate  of  the  attendance  grant  being  based 
in  ordinary  Schools  and  Classes  on  an  award  fixed  by 
examination  and  inspection ; ( b ) in  “ Schools  of 
Science”  the  grants  are  made  in  the  Elementary 
course  on  inspection  only,  and  in  the  Advanced 
course  partly  by  inspection  and  partly  on  the  results 
of  individual  examination.  A copy  of  the  rules  is 
sent  herewith.* 

2.  Probablythe  system  adopted  by  this  Department 
would  have  the  desired  effect. 

3.  The  system  established  by  the  Act  does  not 
appear  to  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  practical 
work  in  Science,  whereas,  by  a system  of  combined 
inspection  and  examination,  such  as  has  been  adopted 
by  this  Department,  such  work  can  be  encouraged. 
Further,  the  Act  does  not  appear  to  give  any  induce- 
ment to  the  grouping  or  co-ordination  of  subjects  as 
is  provided  for  in  the  curriculum  for  “Schools  of 
Science.” 

4.  The  system  adopted  by  this  Department  appears 
to  be  well  suited. 

5 & 6.  Probably  it  would  be  found  well  that  groups 
of  subjects  should  be  fixed  for  the  competition,  as  is 
the  case  in  that  for  National  Scholarships  under  the 
Department. 

7.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

8.  The  Department  can  only  ofler  suggestions  as 
regards  subjects  of  Science  or  Art.  The  groups 
indicated  in  the  Science  and  Art  Director}’-  would 
probably  be  found  useful,  and  should  be  combined 
with  instruction  in  English  and  a modern  language 
or  languages.  The  marks  awarded  these  subjects 
should  be  approximately  the  same. 

9.  10,  & 11.  The  present  number  of  grades  appears 
to  be  too  great:  the  Preparatory  Grade  might  be 
amalgamated  with  the  Junior  Grade,  and  it  would 
probably  be  well  to  abolish  the  Middle  Grade.  There 
would  s°em  to  be  no  objection  to  a candidate  of  any 
age  taking  the  different  grades,  but  an  age-limit  fox- 
competing  for  exhibitions  may  be  desirable.  In  the 
Department’s  competitions  for  Science  and  Art 
Scholarships  there  is  no  limit  to  age,  except  that 
which  is  imposed  by  the  condition  that  candidates 
must  be  scholars  in  an  Elementary  School  or  in  a 


“ School  of  Science.”  The  National  Scholarships  and 
Royal  Exhibitions  and  Free  Studentships  have  no 
age-limit.  No  ill  effects  from  this  freedom  have  been 
foiind. 

12.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  line  of 
demarcation  between  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. But  there  is  a more  or  less  clear  distinction 
between  primary  and  secondary  schools.  On  this 
point  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  paragraph  38,  pa»e 
130,  Vol.  I.  of  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education. 

13.  By  a combination  of  age  limit,  subject-limit, 
and  restriction  of  grants  to  students  who  are  not  at  a 
State-aided  Elementary  School. 

14.  It  would  certainly  appear  advisable  to  set 
special  papers  for  each  category  of  students.  In  the 
examination  papers  of  this  Department,  the  questions 
for  Elementary,  Advanced,  and  Honours  students 
were  formerly  in  most  cases  printed  upon  the  same 
paper  ; but  the  student  was  told  that  he  must  confine 
himself  to  one  stage.  Failure  to  do  this  was  held  to 
disqualify  the  candidate.  There  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  this  course,  and  ii  would  clearly  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  student  to  know  which  questions  to 
select. 

15  & 16.  The  Department  can  only  offer  an  opinion 
on  its  own  examinations.  These  were  instituted 
primarily  in  order  to  graduate  the  grants  to  schools 
according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  in 
them.  Payments  on  results  have,  no  doubt,  a strong 
tendency  to  cause  “cram,”  and  thus  interfere  with 
sound  instruction,  more  particularly  in  those  subjects 
in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  test  by  examination  the 
quality  of  the  practical  work  carried  on.  No  educa- 
tion in  Science  is  of  any  permanent  value  unless  prac- 
tical work  is  employed  as  the  chief  means  of  imparting 
it.  The  same  objections  to  payments  by  results  do  not 
obtain,  at  all  events  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  case 
of  Art  Examinations. 

17.  Oral  examination  is  most  useful,  and  under 
this  Department  is  employed  in  the  inspection  of  the 
school. 

18.  The  inspections  of  this  Departmentare  welcomed, 
and  no  case  has  been  reported  where  they  have  been 
found  inconvenient. 

19.  No  difficulty  has  been  found  with  the  examina- 
tions of  this  Department  in  this  respect. 

20.  The  system  of  marks  appear  to  require  revision, 
so  as  to  encourage  equally  the  Grammar  School  curri- 
culum, the  Commercial  School,  and  the  Science 
School.  As  the  marks  at  present  stand,  Commercial 
and  Scientific  education  would  appear  to  suffer  dis- 
couragement, owing  to  the  inferior  grants  paid  on  their 
account. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  D.  Donnelly. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq., 

42£  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 


• Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  revised  to  June,  18 
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Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Schools  Examination  Delegacy  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  reply  to  “ Queries  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  Educational 
Experts.’’ 


Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

From  the  Secretary, 

Local  Examination  Offices, 

Merton-street,  Oxford. 

February  16th,  1899. 

To  the  Secretary,  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 
Commission. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Delegates  to  forward  to 
you  for  presentation  to  the  Commission  the  following 
replies  to  some  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the 
Delegacy  : — 

1.  The  Delegates  have  found  it  desirable  to  limit  the 
number  of  subjects  which  a candidate  may  offer  atone 
and  the  same  examination. 


2.  The  necessity  for  confining  the  Examination 
within  a week  has  rendered  inevitable  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  Time  Table  as  prevents  candidates 
offering  certain  combinations  of  subjects. 

3.  The  Delegates  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  an  alternative  course  for  girls. 

4.  The  practice  of  the  Delegates  has  been  to  in- 
clude Pass  and  Honour  Questions  in  each  optional 
paper,  such  Questions  being  in  certain  cases  alterna- 
tive to  one  another. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  T.  Gerrans, 

Secretary. 


VI. 

.Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Schools  Examination  Syndicate  of  the  University  of 
Experts1”'11"'  “ t0  QueneS  submitted  for  opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  Educational 


University  of  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate. 

Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge, 
l"th  February,  1899. 

Sir,— I beg  leave,  on  behalf  of  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate,  to  send 
replies  as  follows  to  certain  of  the  questions  submitted 
to  the  Syndicate  by  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Education  in  Ireland. 

The  answers  have  been  confined  to  points  coming 
within  the  direct  experience  of  the  Syndicate.  They 
will  not,  I trust,  be  of  less(use  io  the  Commissioners 
for  this  reason. 

5.  The  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  are  used  only 
to  a limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
Scholarships  or  Exhibitions.  In  some  cases  the  award 
of  Scholarships  is  determined  by  the  aggregate  marks 
obtained,  no  special  regard  being  paid  to  the  work  in 
individual  subjects  ; in  other  cases,  work  in  particular 
subjects  only  is  taken  into  account.  Special  care  is 
taken  that  a high  standard  shall  be  attained  before  a 
Scholarship  is  awarded,  and  under  this  condition  both 
systems  appear  to  have  worked  satisfactorily. 

6.  In  the  Cambridge  Senior,  .Junior,  and  Pre- 
liminary Local  Examinations,  a minimum  and  also  a 
maximum  number  of  sections  which  may  be  taken  is 
assigned;  certain  subjects,  moreover,  can  only  be  taken 
as  alternatives,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
subjects  which  cannot  be  taken  unless  other  specified 
subjects  are  taken  with  them.  There  still  remains, 
however,  a wide  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  subjects 
taken ; and  the  Syndicate  see  no  reason  for  altering 
their  system  in  this  respect. 

7.  There  is  not  in  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions any  separate  course  provided  for  girls,  Dor  does 
our  experience  make  us  think  that  any  such  separate 
course  is  necessary  for  the  class  of  students  who  enter 
for  these  examinations.  As  already  stated,  there  is 
considerable  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  subjects 
taken,  and  it  is  found  that  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Syndicate  the  subjects  normally 
taken  by  girls  differ  in  certain  respects  from  those 
normally  taken  by  boys. 

9.  In  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  there  are 
four  grades  entitled  respectively  Preliminary,  Junior, 
Senior,  and  Higher. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  the  Preliminary  Local 
Examination  irrespective  of  age,  but  are  not  entitled 


to  be  placed  in  any  Class  of  Honours,  or  to  obtain  the 
mark  of  distinction  if  they  are  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age.  For  some  reasons  it  may  be  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a limit-  of  age  even  in  the  case 
of  those  students  who  are  not  candidates  for 
Honours. 

In  the  Junior  Local  Examination,  candidates  for 
Honours  must  be  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  Others 
are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
and  even  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  candidates  may 
be  examined  for  particular  professional  purposes 
although  they  are  not  entitled  to  a certificate  in  the 
case  of  their  being  successful. 

In  the  Senior  Local  Examination,  candidates  for- 
Honours  must  be  under  the  age  of  nineteen.  Candi- 
dates above  that  age  are,  however,  admissible  so  far 
as  an  ordinary  certificate  is  concerned. 

In  the  Higher  Local  Examination,  candidates  are 
not  admitted  under  the  age  of  seventeen  unless  they 
have  already  passed  certain  otherexaminations.  There 
is  no  superior  limit  of  age. 

10.  The  number  of  grades  in  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations  is  not,  so  far  as  our  experience  enables 
us  to  judge,  too  great. 

11.  Candidates  for  Honours  in  the  Preliminary- 
Local  Examination  must  be  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  competition  in  the  case  of  these  students  is,  how- 
ever, strictly  limited.  They  are  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  index-numbers  in  three  Classes  of  Honours 
and  in  a Pass  Division,  but  no  order  of  merit  is 
published  either  as  regards  the  examination  as  a whole 
or  as  regards  position  in  individual  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senior  and  .Junior  Local  Examin- 
ations, there  is  a similar  classification  as  regards  pass- 
aud  honours,  and  the  order  of  merit  of  candidates  who 
gain  the  mark  of  distinction  in  particular  subjects  is 
also  published.  There  is  no  publication  of  order  of 
merit  in  the  examination  as  a whole. 

In  the  Higher  Local  Examination,  there  is  an 
arrangement  in  classes,  but  no  order  of  merit  is  given. 

14.  There  are  not  in  the  Cambridge  Local  Examin- 
ations two  sets  of  papers,  one  for  pass  students  and 
one  for  students  aiming  at  honours.  The  same  papers 
are  set  to  all,  and  marks  of  distinction  are  accorded  to 
those  who  do  specially  well.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  in  some  subjects  certain  portions  of  the 
papers  are  required  for  the  mark  of  distinction,  but 
are  not  required  for  a simple  pass.  For  instance,  in 
foreign  languages  composition  i£  not  required  for  a 
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section  F„  pass  (except  in  the  Higher  Local),  but  is  required 
for  the  mark  of  distinction.  Candidates  for  a pass 
merely  may,  therefore,  omit  the  composition  altogether 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  Again,  in  mathematics  only 
Euclid  and  Algebra  are  necessary  for  a pass  ; but 
papers  in  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Statics,  &c., 
are  taken  in  addition  by  the  better  candidates.  Even 
in  Euclid  and  Algebra,  a pass  can  be  obtained  by 
doing  sufficiently  well  in  Part  I.  of  the  paper,  which 
contains  only  elementary  questions. 

15.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  external  system 
of  examination  must  inevitably  exert  a considerable 
influence  on  the  curriculum  of  a school ; and  there  is 
also  no  doubt  that  this  has  certain  disadvantages  as 
well  as  advantages. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations, 
the  large  amount  of  choice  allowed  as  regards  the  sub- 
jects taken,  fetters  the  schools  much  less  than  would 
be  the  case  if  a number  of  subjects  were  prescribed,  all 
of  which  had  necessarily  to  be  taken.  If — as  the 

Syndicate  believe  to  be,  in  the  main,  the  case — the 
liberty  permitted  is  wisely  used  by  schoolmasters, 
regard  being  paid  both  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  school,  and  also  to  the  capacity  and  circumstances 
of  'individual  pupils,  then  the  disadvantages  are 
reduced  to  a minimum. 

I may  add  that  the  Syndicate  are  aware  of  the 
dangers  to  which  a system  of  external  examination  is 
liable,  and  that  constant  care  is  taken  on  their  part  to 
modify  their  l-egulations  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
increase  the  beneficial  influence  of  their  examinations, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  them  from  being 
used  in  a way  that  is  undesirable. 

17.  There  is  no  oral  examination  in  the  Cambridge 


Local  Examinations  except  as  regards  the  practical 
work  in  natural  science  in  the  Higher  Local.  The 
absence  of  oral  examination  in  modern  languages  is  a 
drawback,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the  prac- 
tical examinations  could  in  all  cases  be  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  the  Examiner  in  charge  of  the  particu- 
lar subject  concerned,  liberty  being  given  him  to 
put  questions  to  the  candidates  so  far  as  he  might 
think  fit  to  do  so.  Apart  from  this  the  absence  of 
oral  examination  does  not  appear  to  involve  disadvan- 
tage. 

18.  The  system  of  Examination  and  Inspection  of 
Schools  carried  out  by  the  Local  Examinations 
Syndicate  appears  to  work  satisfactorily  and  without 
inconvenience  to  the  schools  examined  or  inspected. 

19.  We  have  not  in  connection  with  our  local 
examinations  experienced  any  serious  difficulty  as  to 
the  proper  gradation  of  the  questions  for  the  various 
Examinations.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  constant 
care  should  be  taken  in  comparing  the  questions  pro- 
posed for  the  different  grades  ; and  in  many  cases  the 
papers  for  the  different  Examinations  in  the  same  or 
kindred  subjects  are  discussed  at  the  same  meeting  of 
Examiners. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  Keynes. 

The  Secretary, 

Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Commission, 

42 1 Great  Brunswick-street, 

Dublin. 


•EOTION  F„  yIL 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  in  reply  to  “ Queries  submitted  for 
the  opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  Educational  Experts.” 


College  of  Preceptors, 
(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter), 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C., 

15i/t  March,  1899. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Commission. 

Sir, — The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
have  carefully  considered  the  questions  on  which 
their  opinion  is  desired  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
have  instructed  me  to  reply  to  them  seriatim. 

It  is  assumed  that  it  is  rather  in  their  capacity 
as  an  Examining  Body  concerned  with  Secondary 
Education  than  as  representing  the  collective  opinion 
of  masters  and  mistresses  of  Secondary  Schools  that 
any  views  they  are  able  to  offer  would  be  regarded 
as  helpful  in  the  inquiry  the  Commissioners  have 
been  instructed  to  undertake ; and  the  Council, 
therefore,  do  not  consider  themselves  called  upon 
to  express  a categorical  opinion  on  matters  on  which 
individual  members  of  their  body  might  possibly 
entertain  different  views.  They,  therefore,  propose 
to  deal  in  a summary  way  with  questions  on  which, 
as  a body,  they  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  a 
practical  consensus  of  opinion. 

With  regard  to  Questions  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  relating 
to  the  expediency  of  making  money  grants  to  school 
managers  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
individual  pupils,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that,  in  the  -case  of  the  Public  Elementary 
Schools  of  England  and  Wales,  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  of  the  examination  of  individual 
pupils  has,  for  many  years,  been  strenuously 


objected  to  by  the  teachers  in  those  schools,  and 
that  the  general  drift  of  opinion  among  the  teaching 
profession  in  England  is  in  favour  of  the  present  les3 
mechanical  system  of  the  English  Education 
Department  in  making  grants  to  Elementary 
Schools.  A similar  preponderance  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  awarding  grants  on  the  results  of  inspec- 
tion of  entire  schools  rather  than  on  the  perform- 
ance of  individual  pupils  would,  the  Council  believe, 
be  found  to  exist  among  teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools. 

5.  The  question  of  the  evaluation  of  the  various 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum,  in  accordance 
with  their  supposed  educational  value,  is  open  to  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Certificate  Examinations  of  this 
College  to  a certain  extent,  and  on  the  whole  is 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  as  far  as  it  goes, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  different  are 
the  aims  of  the  schools  examined.  Whether  the 
system  is  the  best  .for  the  award  of  exhibitions  is  a 
question  involving  a variety  of  considerations.  For 
that  purpose  a strict  limitation  of  the  number  of 
subjects,  either  explicitly  or  by  the  deduction  of 
the  pass  minimum  from  the  marks  obtained  in  each 
subject  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
Examinations)  is  desirable.  Something  may  also 
be  done  in  making  the  papers  in  such  subjects  as 
book-keeping  really  difficult. 

6.  The  Council  would  be  inclined  to  give  their 
approval  to  some  such  plan  as  that  outlined  in  this 
Question,  provided  that  a certain  liberty  of  choice 
of  subjects  were  allowed  within  the  limits  of  each 
course. 
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7.  The  tendency  of  modern  education  has  been 
to  assimilate  the  courses  of  study  for  girls  to  those 
for  boys,  and,  as  a consequence,  to  remove  any 
differences  in  the  tests  of  such  education  that 
formerly  existed  in  the  schemes  of  the  College  and 
other  Examinations — e.g.,  allowing  female  candi- 
dates to  replace  mathematical  subjects  by  others, 
such  as  music,  drawing,  &c.  The  subjects  now 
specially  affected  by  girls  are  very  few  in  number — 
•domestic  economy  being  the  only  one  taken  almost 
exclusively  by  girls.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
Council  would  not  consider  it  expedient  to  arrange 
a special  course  for  girls,  though  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  for  girl  candidates  to  select  their  special 
subjects  among  the  alternatives,  as  suggested  in  the 
answer  to  Question  6. 

8.  The  Council  do  not  see  their  way  to  make  any 
special  recommendation  as  to  details. 

9.  At  the  College  of  Preceptors'  Examinations, 
which  were  originally  designed  to  test  the  work  of 
whole  classes  in  schools,  there  has  never  been  any 
restriction  as  to  age,  except  with  regard  to  the 
award  of  Prizes,  which  cannot  be  competed  for  by 
candidates  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  the 
University  Local  Examinations  the  restriction  as 
to  age  of  entry  which  formerly  obtained  has 
gradually  been  relaxed,  until  it  is  now  practically 
abolished  for  Pass  Certificates,  though  admission  to 
the  Honours  classes  is  still  reserved  for  candidates 
whose  ages  do  not  exceed  the  normal  age  for  which 
the  class  of  Examination  (Senior,  or  Junior,  or 
Preliminary)  is  designed.  At  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors’ Examination  there  is  only  one  “ Honours  ” 
Division,  viz.,  the  highest  division  of  the  First 
Class.  In  any  ordinary  school,  even  one  which  is 
large  enough  to  admit  of  detailed  classification,  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  in  any  one  class  are  rarely  found 
to  range  between  limits  less  than  two  years;  thus 
pointing  to  natural  laws  of  unequal  development 
which  the  training  of  the  school  can  only  modify 
to  a small  extent.  This  being  so,  the  practice  of 
the  various  Examining  Bodies  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  removing  the  age  restriction,  though 
candidates  whose  mental  development  is  later  than 
that  of  others  are  still  in  some  cases  handicapped 
by  exclusion  from  the  Honours  Lists.  That  candi- 
dates should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  more  than  twice 
in  any  one  grade  seems  a reasonable  restriction,  and 
it  might  even  be  considered  whether,  with  four 
separate  grades,  for  which  candidates  are  expected 
to  present  themselves  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  more  than  one  pass  in  any  one  grade 
should  be  allowed. 

10.  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  number 
of  grades  (four)  into  which  the  Examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Board 
are  now  divided  is  not  too  great. 

11.  12,  13.  The  Council  do  not  consider  it  desir- 
able to  express  an  opinion  on  questions  of  so  com- 
plex and  controversial  a character. 

14.  In  an  Examination  on  which  Exhibitions  are 
awarded,  it  seems  advisable  to  make  some  distinc- 
tion between  questions  intended  for  the  average 
candidate  and  such  as  are  more  appropi-iate  as  a 
test  for  those  of  more  than  average  capacity.  At 
the  College  of  Preceptor's’  Examinations,  in  certain 
pC  the  papers  set  for  the  First  Class,  it  is  usual 
to  distinguish  some  of  the  more  difficult  questions 
as  intended  for  moie  advanced  candidates,  and  in 
place  of  them  to  allow  a corresponding  number  of 
simpler  questions  to  be  taken  by  candidates  who 
only  aim  at  a Pass  Certificate.  Thin  method  is 
niox-e  systematically  worked  out  in  the  Examina- 
tions of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board. 

15.  This  question  is  rather  one  for  individual 
schoolmasters  to  answer  than  one  on  which  a collec- 
tive opinion  can  well  be  expressed.  One  object  of 
a good  Examination  is  to  direct  schools  and  teachers 
|nto  better  lines,  without  unduly  fettering- 
individuality. 

16.  The  general  opinion  of  teachers  as  to  the 


effect  of  such  Examinations  is  decidedly  favourable, 
and  the  marked  interest  taken  in  them  by  the 
pupils  themselves  indicates  that  they  supply  what 
is  wanted  as  a stimulus  to  exertion. 

17.  In  the  examination  of  entire  schools,  so  far 
as  the  great  majority  of  subjects  is  concerned,  it  is 
found  that  Oral  Examination  can  only  be  resorted 
to  to  a limited  extent,  and  that  the  best  and  fullest 
evidence  of  the  pupils’  advancement  is  to  be 
obtained  from  their  deliberate  answers  to  the  papers 
of  questions  placed  before  them,  which  have  been 
drawn  up  with  careful  regard  to  the  work  they  have 
done.  This  remark  applies  mainly  to  the  middle 
and  upper  forms,  in  which  the  pupils  have  been 
practised  regularly  in  answering  on  paper,  and  does 
not  apply  to  very  young  pupils,  who  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  undergo  a written  examina- 
tion, and  whose  progress  can  be  more  satisfactorily 
tested  by  oral  questioning.  There  are,  however, 
certain  subjects  which  cannot  be  completely 
examined  in  without  an  oral  test.  This  is  specially 
the  case  with  examinations  in  modem  foreign 
languages,  where  pronunciation  and  colloquial 
facility  cannot  be  tested  in  any  other  way.  This 
is  recognised  in  the  Scheme  for  the  Certificate 
Examinations  of  the  College,  which  provides  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  in  pronunciation,  writing 
from  dictation,  and  in  conversation.  This  oral 
examination,  however,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  found 
practicable  to  make  obligatory,  and  its  inclusion 
m the  scheme  only  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  candi- 
dates to  obtain  credit  for  it  as  an  optional  subject. 
It  has  further  been  considered  expedient  to  limit 
the  oral  examination  to  candidates  who  ai'e  so  fax- 
advanced  in  the  study  of  the  foreign  language  as 
to  be  able  to  answer  an  advanced  paper  in  it.  The 
difficulty  of  satisfactorily  carrying  out  oral  examina- 
tions, so  as  to  ensure  uniformity,  is  no  doubt  con- 
siderable, and  to  send  the  same  examiner  round  to 
a large  number  of  centres  woxxld  requii-e  much  time 
and  involve  a disproportionate  expense  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  centres.  At  the  College  Examina- 
tions the  difficulty  has  been  met,  so  fax-,  success- 
fully; and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  the 
practice  by  the  employment  of  more  than  one 
examiner. 

18.  For  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of 
Schools  three  separate  Schemes  have  been  arranged 
by  the  Council.  These  Schemes  are  adapted  for 
different  classes  of  schools,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  Regulations.  In  only  one  of  these 
Schemes  (B.)  is  a special  course  of  study  presei-ibed, 
and  comparatively  few  schools  avail  themselves  of 
d; ; though  the  cost  of  an  Examination  under  this 
Scheme  is  less  than  that  of  an  Examination  under 
Scheme  A.,  where  the  papers  are  set  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  done  and  the  text-books  used 
m the  different  classes.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
an  Examination  under  Scheme  A.  could  involve 
any  inconvenience  to  the  school;  nor  could  an 
Inspection  under  Scheme  0.  at  all  interfere  with 
the  school  work. 


in  order  lurther  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
different  classes  of  schools,  two  modifications  of  the 
above  schemes  are  available : — (1)  Inspection  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  a school  may  be  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  examination  of  some  of  the  pupils 
midex-  the  Certificate  and  Junior  Forms  Examina- 
tion bchemes,  a report  being  furnished  on  the  com- 
bined Examination  and  Inspection.  (2)  In  addi- 
tion to  the  full  schedules  of  marks  awarded  in 
every  subject,  which  are  supplied  to  all  heads  of 
schools  sending  in  candidates  to  the  Certificate  and 
Junior  Forms  Examinations,  the  College  furnishes 
for  a small  additional  fee  a written  report  on  the 
work  of  the  candidates  (where  whole  classes  have 
been  sent  in.)  These  reports  are  based  on  the 
remarks  made  by  the  individual  examiners  while 
marking  the  answers  of  the  candidates,  and  are 
therefore,  of  the  nature  of  a judgment  on  the  work 
compared  with  that  of  other  schools  as  they  pass 
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Section  f„  in  succession  before  the  examiners’  mental  vision. 
vn'  To  this  comparative  appreciation  by  a large  number 

of  experts  in  their  particular  subjects  greater  weight 
would  probably  attach  than  to  that  of  a single 
examiner.  This  Scheme  has  only  been  in  operation 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  growing  demand  for 
these  reports  shows  that  they  are  found  useful. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  plan  in  a wholesale  way,  more  elabo- 
rate arrangements  would  be  required,  involving  the 
employment  of  a still  larger  staff  of  examiners,  and 
some  increase  of  expense. 

19.  The  due  gradation  of  examination  papers 
according  to  the  average  age  of  the  candidates  for 


whom  they  are  intended  is  usually  entrusted  either 
to  a special  Board  or  to  the  chief  of  the  Examining 
Staff  (the  Dean).  The  members  of  the  Examining 
Staff  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  have  had  large 
experience  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching,  and, 
as  their  questions  are  set  to  accord  in  scope  and 
difficulty  with  former  examination  papers  with 
which  they  are  supplied,  and  which  they  themselves 
have  set  on  previous  occasions,  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  Dean  (to  whom  all  papers  are  submitted 
in  proof)  is  generally  sufficient  to  secure  a due 
co-ordination  between  them.  In  several  subjects 
the  scope  of  the  Examination  is  sufficiently  defined 
by  a syllabus. 


Regulations  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Answers. 

(See  answer  to  q.  18). 

Regulations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  for  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools  by  Visiting 
Examiners. 


Application  for  the  Examination  and  Inspection  of  a 
School  by  the  College  Examiners  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  one  month  before  the  time  at  which  it  is 
desired  that  the  Examination  shall  take  place.  There 
are  two  Schemes  of  Examination  (A  and  B),  and  one  of 
Inspection  alone  (C)  without  formal  Examination. 

[N.B.— The  Examination  and  Inspection  of  a school  can  also  be 
combined  with  an  Examination  for  Certificates  held  in  Juno  or 
December.] 

I.  Scheme  A. 

1.  The  subjects  of  examination  of  each  class  will 
be  those  taught  in  the  school.  The  Principal  must 
forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  together  with 
the  application,  a detailed  statement  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school ; the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  ; their  average  age  ; the  subject  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  each  class  shall  be  examined  ; 
and  the  titles  of  the  principal  text-books  which  have 
been  studied  in  each  subject. 

2.  All  the  pupils  in  the  school  must  be  presented 
for  examination,  or  the  cause  of  their  not  being 
presented  must  be  noted  in  the  Examiner’s  Report.* 

3.  The  Examination  will  be  conducted  partly  viva 
voce,  and  partly  in  writing,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Examiner. 

4.  The  Examiner  will  make  an  official  Report  of  the 
resultof  theExarainationtotheDean  of  the  College,  and 
a copy  of  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  governing  body  or 
the  Principal  of  the  school,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  The  Examiner’s  Report  will  specify  the  general 
proficiency  of  each  class  in  each  subject  of  examina- 
tion ; and  will,  if  required,  give  the  marks  awarded 
to  the  pupils  in  each  subject.  The  Examiner  will 
also  report  on  the  general  character  of  the  teaching  in 
the  school,  and,  when  necessary,  make  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  the  teaching  and  organization. 

6.  If  the  Examiner’s  Report  be  printed  by  the 
authorities  or  Principal  of  the  school,  it  must  he  re- 
produced entire,  and  a copy  must  be'  sent  to  each 
Examiner  and  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

7.  NoCertificatesaregranted  at  these  Examinations. 

8.  The  fees  charged  will  he  £3  3s.  for  each  Ex- 
aminer employed  for  the  first  day,  and  £2  2s.  for 
each  following  day ; besides  the  Examiner’s  expenses, 
and  the  cost  of  printing  examination  papers,  if  any, 
with  a fee  of  £1  Is.  for  office  expenses.! 

[N-B-— An  estimate  will  be  given  of  the  cost  of  the  Examination  if 
required.] 

II.  Scheme  B. 

1.  There  are  four  Grades  of  Examination  (see 
below),  under  some  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  pupils 


in  the  school  must  be  presented  for  examination,  or 
the  cause  of  their  not  being  presented  noted  in  the 
Examinei-’s  Report. 

2.  The  Principal  or  authorities  of  the  school  must 
forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  a month  before 
the  Examination,  a statement  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  school  ; of  the  number  and  ages  of  those  pre- 
sented for  examination  under  each  grade ; anti  of  the 
extra  subjects  taken,  if  any. 

3.  The  Examination  will  be  conducted  partly  viva 
voce,  and  partly  in  writing,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Examiner. 

4.  The  Examiner  will  make  an  official  Report  of 
the  result  of  the  Examination  to  the  Dean  of  tiie 
College,  and  a copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the  govern- 
ing body  or  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

5.  The  Examiner’s  Report  will  state  the  number  of 
pupils  who  have  passed  in  each  grade,  comment  on  the 
general  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school,  and 
when  necessary,  make  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

6.  If  the  Examiner’s  Report  be  printed  by  the 
authorities  or  Principal  of  the  school,  it  must  be  re- 
produced entire,  and  a copy  must  be  sent  to  each  Ex- 
aminer and  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

7.  No  Certificates  are  granted  at  these  Examin- 
ations. 

8.  The  fees  charged  are.  one  shilling  for  each  pupil, 
and  the  Examiner’s  expenses,  with  10s.  6 d.  for  office 
expenses  ; but  no  charge  less  than  £3  3s.  will  be 
made,  exclusive  of  the  Examiner’s  and  office  expenses.  J 

Subjects  and  Grades  of  Examination  (Scheme  B.) 

Grade  I. 

1.  Reading — Reading  Lessons,  such  as  are  given 
in  any  good  Second  Reading  Books. 

2 Writing.  — Copy-writing,  and  transcribing  in 
manuscript  character  on  the  slate,  one  or  two  sentences 
from  the  Reading  Book. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Numeration,  Notation,  Simple 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Simple 
Short  Division.  The  number  of  figures  in  any  of  the 
exercises  not  to  exceed  six  places. 

4.  Mental  Arithmetic. — Easy  exercises  in  the  sub- 
jects specified  in  paragraph  3. 

Grade  II. 

1.  Reading. — Any  Third  Reading  Book,  contain- 
ing Lessons  in  prose  and  poetiy. 

2.  Writing,  &c. — Copy-writing,  Dictation  of  two 
or  three  sentences  from  the  Reading  Book. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Simple  Long  Division,  the  Com- 
pound Rules,  Reduction  of  Money. 

4.  Mental  Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  the  subjects 
specified  in  paragraph  3. 


* Children  under  seven  years  of  age  will  not  be  examined. 

t The  time  occupied  by  the  Examiner  in  the  marking  of  the  paper  work  will  he  taken  into  i 
t Where  " extra  subjects  ” are  taken,  an  additional  fee  may  be  charged. 


it  in  adlltlon  to  the  time  spent  at  the 
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5.  Poetry.—  -To  learn  100  lines  of  poetry  for  repe- 
tition; and  to  write,  on  slate  or  paper,  not  fewer 
than  10  lines  of  one  of  the  pieces  committed  to 
memory. 

Grade  III. 

1.  Beading.  — Any  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reading 
Book. 

2.  Writing,  &c. — Dictation  from  ..any  of  the  Read- 
ing Books. 

3.  Arithmetic. — (i.)  Reduction  of  Weights  and 
Measures;  (ii.)  Easy  examples  in  Simple  Propor- 
tion, without  Fractions;  (iii.)  Easy  Vulgar  Frac- 
tions ; (iv.)  Bills  of  Parcels. 

4.  Mental  Arithmetic.  — Exercises  in  Reduction 
and  Proportion. 

5.  Poetry. — To  learn  and  repeat  150  lines  of 
poetry;  and  to  write  from  memory  on  paper,  not 
fewer  than  15  lines. 

6.  History  of  England. — Periods  as  in  Grade 
IV.,  but  taught  in  a simpler  way. 

7.  Geography. — (i.)  A Map — what  it  is,  Divisions 
•of  the  Land,  Divisions  of  the  Water;  (ii.)  General 
description  of  England ; (iii.)  Europe,  chief 
.countries,  chief  cities,  &c. 

8.  English  Grammar. — Elements  of  Accidence. 
To  tell  the  parts  of  speech,  and  to  point  out  the 
subjects  and  objects  in  an  ordinary  sentence. 

Grade  IV. 

1.  Reading. — Any  Advanced  Reading  Book  (to 
read  with  fluency  and  expression. 

2.  Writing,  dee. — (i.)  A letter;  or  (ii.)  a para- 
phrase of  a few  lines  of  poetry;  or  (iii.)  an  account 
of  any  person  or  event  in  the  History  of  England 
for  Grade  IV.  ( See  No.  6.) 

3.  Arithmetic. — (i.)  Vulgar  Fractions;  (ii.)  Pro- 
portion; (iii.)  Practice;  (iv.)  Decimal  Fractions. 

4.  Mental  Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  Proportion 
and  Vulgar  Fractions. 

5.  Poetry.—  To  learn  and  repeat  200  lines  of 
poetry;  and  to  write  on  paper,  from  memory,  not 
fewer  than  20  lines. 

6.  History  of  England. — Principal  events  in  any 
two  of  the  following  periods  : — (i.)  from  a.d.  '1066  to 
a.d.  1272;  (ii.)  from  a.d.  1272  to  a.d.  1485;  (iii.) 
from  a.d.  1485  to  a.d.  1603 ; (iv.)  from  a.d.  1603  to 
a.d.  1714;  (v.)  from  a.d.  1714  to  a.d.  1789;  (vi.) 
from  a.d.  1789  to  the  present  time. 

7.  Geography. — 1.  The  British  Isles:  (i.)  Eng 
land  and  Wales;  (ii.)  Scotland;  (iii.)  Ireland.  2. 
Europe.  3.  The  Names,  Positions,  and  Chief 
Towns,  &c..  of  the  British  Possessions. 

8.  English  Grammar. — Accidence ; exercises  in 
Parsing  and  Syntax;  Analysis  of  Simple  Sentences. 

Extra  Subjects. 

When  required  by  the  Principal  of  a school,  the 
Pupils  will  also  be  examined  in  any  of  the  following 
subjects;  and  the  names  of  those  who  satisfy  the 
Examiner  will  be  given  either  in  alphabetical  order, 
nr  in  order  of  merit,  except  in  the  case  of  Vocal 
Music,  in  which  a general  report  will  be  .given. 

1.  (i)  Higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  including 
Interest,  Discount,  Stocks,  Profit  and  Loss,  Propor- 
tional Parts,  Square  Root,  Exercises  in  Square  and 
Cubic  Measure;  or  (ii.)  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equa- 
tions inclusive ; or  (iii.)  Euclid,  Book  I.  (or  the  por- 
tion of  Geometry  treated  therein). 

2.  Elements  of  Latin. 

3.  Elements  of  French  or  German. 

4.  (i.)  Vocal  Music ; (ii.)  Elementary  Drawing. 

5.  English  Grammar,  including  the  Analysis  of 
Simple  and  Compound  Sentences,  Derivation  of 
Words,  &c. 

6.  Geography  of  (i.)  Asia  and  Australasia;  or  (ii.) 
America  and  Africa. 

7.  Physical  Geography — (i.)  Definitions;  (ii.) 
Form  of  the  Earth ; (iii.)  Distribution  of  Sea  and 
Land;  (iv.)  Form  of  Continents;  (v.)  Mountain 


Systems ; (vi.)  Divisions  of  the  Ocean ; (vii.)  Cur-  section  . 
rents;  (viii.)  The  Atmosphere  and  Climate;  (ix.)  vlf 
Distribution  of  Plants;  (x.)  Distribution  of 
Animals ; (xi.)  Distribution  of  Man.  [N.B. — No.  7 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  A and  B ; Section 
A to  include  (i.)  to  (v.) ; Section  B,  (vi.)  to  (xi.).] 

8.  Scripture  History ; one  book  of  either  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament. 

9.  Domestic  Economy. 

III.  Scheme  C. 

Regulations  for  the  Inspection  of  Schools. 

1.  The  Inspection  of  a School,  apart  from  formal 
Examination  under  Schemes  (A)  and  (B),  may  be 
arranged  for  either  independently  or  in  conjunction 

' with  the  Certificate  Examination  and  the  Junior 
Forms  Examination. 

2.  The  Inspection  will  have  regard  mainly  to  the 
following  particulars : — (a)  The  suitability  of  the 
school  premises,  ( b ) the  adequacy  of  the  teaching 
staff,  (c)  the  sufficiency  of  the  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances for  teaching,  and  (d.)  the  organization  of  the 
School. 

3.  In  making  application  for  the  Inspection,  the 
Head  of  the  School  is  required  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College  all  printed  particulars  respecting 
the  School — e.g.,  prospectus,  reports,  results  of 
public  examinations,  &c.,  together  with  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  books  and 
in  average  daily  attendance ; the  curriculum  and 
time-table;  the  classification  in  forms  or  classes, 
with  the  number  of  pupils  in  each ; the  names  and 
qualifications  (academic  and  other)  of  the  assistant 
teachers,  distinguishing  between  class-teachers,  visit- 
ing teachers,  and  teachers  of  special  subjects;  the 
approximate  dimensions  of  each  class-room,  and  (in 
the  case  of  a boarding  school)  of  the  dormitories; 
and  also  the  arrangements  for  physical  education. 

4.  The  Inspector,  in  visiting  the  School,  will  see 
each  class  in  working  oi'der,  will  be  present  at  the 
giving  of  lessons,  and  will,  if  he  thinks  it  advisable 
to  do  so,  himself  put  questions  to  the  pupils  on  the 
subject  of  the  lesson. 

5.  The  Inspector  will  make  an  official  report  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  a copy  of  this  report 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  governing  body  or  the 
Principal  of  the  School,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  The  Inspector’s  report  will  comprise  the  result 
of  his  Inspection  of  the  School  with  regard  to  each 
of  the  above-named  particulars  (clause  2),  and  will 
record  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  teaching 
in  tho  various  classes,  and  of  the  general  spirit  and 
discipline  observable  in  the  School. 

7.  In  cases  where  the  Inspection  is  combined  with 
the  Certificate  Examination  or  the  Junior  Forms 
Examination,  or  both,  a general  report  on  the  work 
of  the  School  will  be  furnished,  which  will  include 
the  results  of  the  Examination  by  printed  papers,  as 
well  as  the  Inspector’s  report  on  the  general  arrange- 
ments as  above. 

8.  If  the  Inspector’s  report  be  printed  by  the 
authorities  or  Principal  of  the  School,  it  must  be  re- 
produced entire,  and  a copy  must  be  sent  to  the  In- 
spector and  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

9.  The  fees  charged  will  be  the  Inspector’s  fee  of 
three  guineas  for  one  day’s  Inspection,  and,  in  case 
the  Inspection  should  extend  over  more  than  one 
day,  two  guineas  for  each  following  day;  besides  the 
Inspector’s  expenses,  and  a fee  of  one  guinea  for 
office  expenses.  In  cases  where  a report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Examination  by  printed  papers  is  re- 
quired, an  additional  fee  will  be  payable,  according 
to  the  work  involved.  An  estimate  of  the  entire 
cost  will  be  furnished,  if  required. 

C.  R.  Hodgson,  b.a.,  Secretary. 

H.  W.  Eve,  m.a.,  Bean. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


VIII. 


(1.) 

Memorandum  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  ll.d.,  in  reply  to  “Queries  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
English  and  Scotch  Educational  Experts.’ 


Inspection  and  Examination. 

(1.)  One  of  the  most  important  of  .the  subjects 
submitted  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  best 
mode  of  estimating  the  worth  of  a school,  and  its  claim 
to  receive  public  aid  and  recognition,  whether  by  a 
general  inspection  of  a school,  its  methods,  and  the 
manner  in  which  its  work  is  done,  or  by  the  number 
of  its  scholars  who  can  pass  an  individual  examination. 


My  former  Evidence  on  this  Subject. 

(2.)  On  the  general  question  thus  raised,  I may 
refer  to  a paper  of  mine  in  Yol.  Y.  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
(England)  pp.  427-434.  The  conclusions  to  which  my 
own  experience  and  judgment  - have  led  me  on  this 
point  are  summed  up  in  paragraphs  14  to  18  of  that 
document,  pp.  432-4.  With  the  leave  of  the  Com- 
missioners, I venture  to  reproduce  these  passages 
here. 


Examination  of  Individual  Scholars  and  Payment  on 
Results. 

“ (3.)  Much  discussion  has  arisen  respecting  the  com- 
parative merits  of  in.-pection  and  of  examination,  and  of  late 
there  has  been  a tendency  in  the  administration  of  our 
public  elementary  schools  in  England  to  rely  more  on  the 
former  and  less  on  the  latter.  By  the  codes  of  the 
Education  Department  from  1863  the  method  of  individual 
examination  was  used  as  the  sole  means  of  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  a school.  The  amount  of  the  grant  was  deter- 
mined by  counting  the  number  of  ‘ passes,’  and  necessarily 
fluctuated  year  by  year. 


Disadvantages  of  this  Method. 

“ This  method  of  ‘ payment  by  results  ’ proved  to  be 
open  to  serious  objection.  It  set  up  a very  imperfect 
standard  of  excellence.  It  tempted  teachers  to  adopt 
mechanical  methods  of  securing  the  maximum  number  of 
• passes.’  It  often  led  to  the  exclusion  on  insufficient 
grounds  of  children  who  were  considered  not  likely  to  pass, 
audit  took  far  too  little  heed  of  the  intelligence  and  discip- 
line of  the  school,  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher,  or 
the  spirit  in  which  his  work  was  done.  It  estimated,  in 
fact,  only  such  results  as  could  be  tabulated  under  an 
arithmetical  formula,  and  it  left  out  of  view  many  forms  of 
result  which,  though  they  cannot  be  easily  measured,  are 
yet  among  the  highest  whiih  a good  school  should  seek  to 
attain.  Experience  in  time  discredited  this  rigid  system, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  teachers  who  had  learned  to 
associate  the  practice  of  individual  examination  with  a 
wrong  method  of  computing  the  grant  were  led  to  view 
individual  examination  itself  as  a grievance,  and  to  prefer 
the  method  of  class  and  sample  examination  and  general 
inspection. 

Its  Advantages. 

“ (4.)  But  the  connection  of  the  award  of  a money  grant 
with  a particular  mode  of  examination  was  accidental  and 
temporary  only,  and  ought  not  to  conceal  from  us  the  fact 
that  what  seemed  a grievance  to  the  teacher  was  a privilege 
to  the  child,  and  one  which  was  specially  valued  by  the 
arents.  A collective  and  class  examination  may  be  the 
est  for  determining  the  share  which  a school  should 
receive  from  a public  fund,  but  for  all  other  purposes 
contemplated  in  the  examination  of  a school — for  the 
encouragement  of  merit,  for  the  information  of  parents,  tor 
the  discovery  of  defects,  for  securing  thoroughness,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  scholar  to  a higher  class,  for  the 
award  of  any  prizes — the  examination  of  the  individual 


scholar  is  indispensable.  In  fact,  an  examination  which 
is  worth  anything  must  always  be  that  of  individuals,  sod 
although  the  proport  ion  of  scholars  who  can  pass  an  exami- 
nation appropriate  to  their  age  is  not  a perfect  measure  of 
a school’s  efficiency,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  and! 
fairest  measures  which  has  yet  been  adopted. 

Special  Qualifications  needed  for  Skilled  Inspection 
of  Schools. 

“ (5.)  There  is  another^mportant  aspect  of  the  question, 
as  it  concerns  the  comparative  usefulness  of  inspection  ami 
examination.  Inspecting  a school  implies  a critical  obser- 
vation of  the  methods  of  the  daily  work.  It  also  implies 
that  the  authority  which  orders  the  inspection  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  processes  and  organization?  in  use  in  a 
school,  than  with  the  value  of  the  results  achieved.  To 
make  such  a scrutiny  efficient,  there  should  be  many  visits 
without  notice,  and  this  means  considerable  expense,  and 
some  chance  of  irritation.  An  examining  body  which  under- 
takes to  certify,  not  that  the  work  of  me  school  has  been, 
successfully  done,  but  that  it  has  been  done  in  the  right 
way,  assumes  two  things  (1)  that  there  is  one  and  only- 
one  ‘ right  way,’  and  (2)  that  the  inspectors  know  it. 
But  these  are  large  assumptions.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
such  a stage  in  the  development  of  either  the  art  or  science 
of  education  as  will  justify  us  in  saying  that  any  one  method 
of  teaching  or  organization  is  the  best,  or  that  the  opinion 
c«n  these  points  of  any  one  person — however  skilled  or 
experienced — ought  to  be  conclusive.  There  are  already 
in  use  many  efficient,  yet  different,  modes  of  controlling 
and  instructing  a school,  and  many  still  better  methods 
have  yet  to  be  discovered ; and  the  inspector  who  has  a 
strong  preference  for  one  method  may  interfere  mis- 
ohievouslv  with  the  lawful  freedom  and  independence  of 
teachers  if  he  feels  it  to  be  his  chief  duty,  not  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  done,  but  to  propagate  his  own  views  as  to- 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

“ (6.)  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  inspectors 
are  much  more  likely  to  differ  from  one  another  in  their 
estimate  of  educational  processes  than  in  their  judgment 
of  the  actual  proficiency  obtained  by  the  scholars.  Any 
competent  examiner  who  knows  his  subjects  well,  and  has 
before  him  the  programme  of  studies,  the  list  of  the  text 
books,  and  all  needful  particulars  about  the  age  of  the 
scholars,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  give  a fair  report.  It  is 
far  easier  to  secure  equity  and  practical  uniformity  of 
judgment  in  the  examination  of  the  results  of  teaching 
than  in  criticising  the  plans  and  educational  theories  of  the 
teachers. 

“ (7.)  I conclude,  therefore,  that  although  inspection  and 
a general  estimate  of  a school  as  a whole  may  be  valuable 
for  some  purposes,  and  although  a skilled  inspector  may  often 
render  great  sei  vice  in  calling  attention  to  methods  which 
are  obviously  wrong,  yet-  in  contemplating  any  future  action, 
whereby  secondary  schools  may  be  brought  under  public- 
supervision,  examination  is  of  more  importance  than  inspec- 
tion. It  is  more  likely  to  be  just  and  impartial.  It  is 
more  helpful  to  the  scholars,  and  more  serviceable  and  satis- 
factory to  their  parents.  And  it  certainly  interferes  less 
with  the  independence,  originality,  and  personal  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher — educational  factors  which  under  any  con- 
ceivable system  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  encourage.’’ 

(8).  It  will  be  seen  that  assuming  examination  and 
inspection  to  be  proposed  as  alternative  modes  of 
judging  a school’s  merits,  I,  on  the  whole,  prefer  the 
former  as  more  likely  to  be  fair  and  impartial,  and 
as  implying  less  interference  with  the  aims  and 
methods  of  intelligent  teachers.  But  both  methods 
have  their  advantages ; and  in  view  of  the  special 
problem  now  presented  to  tho  Irish  Commissioners — 

“ How  best  to  award  and  distribute  a large  sum  of 
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money  to  school  managers  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 

of  real  educational  improvement  in  the  country  ” I 

am  convinced  that  a judicious  combination  of  the  two 
methods  is  more  likely  to  achieve  the  desired  end  than 
exclusive  reliance  on  either. 

English  Experience  on  this  Subject. 

(9).  We  have  had  in  England  experience  of  the 
practical  working  of  both  methods  when  separately 
adopted.  Upto the timeoftheRevisedCodeofl862,the 
public  grants  were  administered  on  a system  which 
relied  on  inspection  only,  which  took  into  account  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff,  but 
which  did  not  measure  the  actual  results  of  the  system, 
or  the  attainments  of  the  pupil. 

Unsatisfactoriness  of  Inspection  apart  from 
Examination. 

This  system  was  emphatically  condemned  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Commission  of  1858.  That  body 
reported  that  the  method  of  inspection  was  loose  and 
superficial,  that  the  state  of  the  schools  was  judged 
rather  by  the  general  impressions  of  the  inspector  and 
by  the  performances  of  a few  prominent  pupils  than  by 
any  real  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  teaching ; 
that  even  in  the  best  schools  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  scholars, not  exceeding  one-fourth,  was  successfully 
instructed,  and  that  the  system  provided  no  check 
on  the  tendency  of  many  teachers  to  neglect  the 
rudimentary  subjects  and  the  younger  classes.  Accord- 
ingly) the  Commission  recommended  a complete  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  the  Education  Department,  and  the 
establishment  of  a rigid  system  of  “ payment  by  re- 
sults,” as  ascertained  by  a searching  examination  of 
individual  scholars. 

And  of  Examination  apart  from  Inspection. 

(10).  But  this  system  was  found  in  its  turn  to 
have  very  serious  demerits,  most  of  which  I have 
summarized  in  a paragraph  numbered  3 in  the  fore- 
going extract  from  the  memorandum  presented  to  the 
late  Royal  Commission.  In  consequence  of  this  ex- 
perience the  general  trend  of  feeling  at  the  Education 
Department  has  of  late  been  towards  a gradual  re- 
laxation of  the  examination  test  and  a greater  reliance 
on  inspection,  and  especially  on  visits  without  notice, 
as  the  best  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  a school.  On  my 
own  behalf,  though  not  as  one  having  the 
least  authority  to  speak  for  the  Education  De- 
partment on  this  controverted  question,  I may 
frankly  say  that  I think  this  reaction  has  carried 
us  too  far,  and  that  by  the  almost  complete 
abandonment  of  the  individual  examination  of 
scholars,  we  are  parting  with  one  of  the  main  safe- 
guards for  accurate  and  thorough  teaching,  and  are 
m some  danger  of  a return  to  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  the  Newcastle  Commission  made  its 
report.  Hence : 

How  to  combine  the  Advantages  of  both  Systems. 

(11.)  Having  in  view  the  object  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  (Ireland)  Act,  and  the  evidence  of  its 
working  which  has  already  been  printed,  I am  of 
Opinion  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  perpetuate  in 
its  present  form,  the  method  of  subsidising  Interme- 
diate schools  solely  by  means  of  “results  grants.” 
And  I think  it  would  be  a still  greater  mistake  to 
rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  adopt  a method 
of  estimating  the  worth  of  a school,  solely  by  the  im- 
pressions produced  on  the  mind  of  an  official,  after  a 
general  inspection.  In  order  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  both  systems,  it  might  be  well  to  adopt  some  such 
regulations  as  these : — 

(a.)  That  no  school  should  receive  grants  on 
results  unless  it  had  been  previously  inspected. 

(b.)  That  whatever  amount  is  available  for  a 
grant  to  a given  school,  should  be  determined 
partly  by  the  results  of  inspection,  and  partly  by 


the  number  of  its  scholars  who  are  able  to  pass 
an  examination. 

(c.)  That  about  one-half  of  the  grant  should  be 
made  dependent  on  each  of  these  two  tests. 

(d.)  That  the  inspector  should  be  an  officer 
qualified  by  experience  and  knowledge  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  methods  and  spirit  which 
should  characterise  a good  school,  as  well  as  to 
examine  its  pupils. 

(«.)  That  the  report  of  the  inspector  on  his 
visit  should  be  specific  and  detailed,  and  should 
be  mainly  devoted  to  these  three  points  : — 

(i.)  Discipline  and  organization , including 
suitability  of  premises,  time  table,  distri- 
bution of  work  among  the  staff;  order  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  school. 

(ii.)  Teaching  methods. — Without  enforcing 
any.  particular  theory  by  authority,  it 
should  be  the  inspector’s  business  to  hear 
some  lessons  given,  to  judge  of  their  fit- 
ness for  their  purpose,  and  to  form  an  es- 
timate of  the  skill  with  which  the  work 
was  planned ; the  use  of  visible  illustra- 
tions, home-lessons  and  the  like. 

(iii.)  The  intelligence  of  the  scholars  and  their 
interest  in  their  work,  as  tested  by  oral 
and  class  examinations  of  the  whole  school 
including  those  pupils  who  were  not  likely 
to  be  candidates  for  certificates  and  prizes. 

(/•)  That  under  each  of  these  three  heads,  the 
inspector  should  report  that  the  state  of  the 
school  was  “fair,”  “good,”  or  “ excellent,”  and 
that  the  portion  of  the  grant  dependent  on  in- 
spection should  be  graduated  accordingly. 

(g.)  That  the  remaining  half  of  the  total  grant 
be  awarded  as  at  present,  on  the  results  of  indi- 
vidual examination. 

(h.)  That  the  “ results  grant  ” should  not  be 
given  to  the  manager  of  any  school,  in  respect  to 
which  the  report  on  inspection  was  decidedly 
unsatisfactory. 

The  Award  of  Certificates  to  Pupils. 

(12.)  The  influence- of  the  system  of  examination,, 
and  of  the  award  of  certificates,  prizes,  and  exhibi- 
tions, on  the  work  and  character  of  individual  pupils 
deserves  to  be  separately  considered.  For  the  pupils’ 
own  interest,  the  conditions  to  be  desired  are  that 
the  instruction  should  be  thorough  and  systematic ; 
that  it  should  include  the  three  main  elements  of  a 
liberal  education — Language  and  the  humanities  with 
history  and  geography;  arithmetic,  and  some  branch  of 
mathematics;  and  physical  science , both  general  and  in 
some  one  special  department ; besides  one  other  sub- 
ject at  least  taken  up  at  his  own  choice.  It  is  further 
to  be  desired  that  he  should  not  be  tempted  to  accu- 
mulate marks  by  trying  to  pass  in  too  many  subjects, 
and  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  dis- 
courage cramming,  or  unsound  methods  of  preparation 
m any  form  ; as  well  as  the  tendency  of  scholars  and 
teachers  alike  to  ask  what  will  pay  best  in  the  exami- 
nation. 

Written  and  Oral  Examination. 

(13.)  On  the  difficult  question  whether  passing  the 
examination  and  receiving  a certificate  or  prize  should 
be  determined  by  a written  or  an  oral  test,  it  should 
be  observed  that  written  examination  alone  is  an  im- 
perfect measure  of  a scholar’s  proficiency  and  merits. 
It  tests  memory  work,  clearness  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, style,  and  logical  method  ; but  it  fails  to  test 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  scholar,  his  interest  in 
his  work,  and  the  degree  in  which  his  knowledge  has 
been  actually  assimilated.  It  has,  however,  the 
advantage  that  within  its  own  range  it  is  a perfectly 
fair  test,  it  sets  up  a uniform  standard,  and  is  more 
likely  to  prove  equitable  in  dealing  with  candidates 
from  a large  number  of  scattered  schools  than  anv  test 
dependent  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a number  of 
inspectors. 
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SECTION  1'.. 
VUL 


Special  Inadequacy  of  the  Written  Test  in  relation  to 

(1)  Modern  Languages  and  (2)  Physical  Science. 

(14.)  The  inadequacy  of  a written  examination  as 
furnishing  the  measure  of  a scholar’s  knowledge  is 
especially  manifest  in  regard  to  two  subject?,  viz., 
modern  languages  and  physical  science.  It  is  most 
unsatisfactory  to  give  a boy  a certificate  in  French,  for 
example,  unless  he  can  pronounce  the  language  fairly, 
and  can  write  down  a passage  from  dictation  in  French. 
And  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  declare  that  a pupil 
has  passed  in  chemistry  or  physics  whose  only 
acquaintance  with  those  subjects  has  been  derived  from 
books.  I am  inclined,  therefore,  to  suggest : — 

(a.)  That  all  candidal es  who  are  examined  in 
French  or  German  should  be  required  to  read 
aloud  a page  of  some  book  in  that  language,  and 
should  also  have  an  exercise  in  audition,  and 
be  required  to  write  down  a passage  dictated  in 
French. 

(b.)  That  no  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  take 
the  paper  on  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry  who 
does  not  produce  evidence  that  he  has  been  taught 
in  a school  properly  supplied  with  apparatus,  and 
that  he  has  spent  a certain  specified  time  in  the 
laboratory  doing  practical  work. 

The  Written  Examination,  on  the  whole,  the  most 

Trustworthy  Test  in  regard  to  all  other  Subjects. 

(15.)  But  for  all  other  subjects,  I see  no  reason  to 
-depart  from  the  present  practice  of  relying  on  written 
work  and  on  the  judgment  of  impartial  examiners  at 
head-quarters  who  can  read  all  the  papers  and  estimate 
their  merits  oil  a fixed  and  systematic  plan.  It  is  the 
practice  universally  adopted  by  the  English 
Universities  and  public  examining  bodies,  and  with  all 
its  limitations,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fairest  yet 
devised  for  measuring  the  accuracy  of  a student’s 
knowledge  and  the  relative  merits  of  large  numbers  of 
•candidates. 

limitation  in  the  number  of  Subjects  permissible  at  an 
Examination. 

(16.)  The  question  raised  in  section  5 of  the  Com- 
missioners’ Schedule  of  Enquiries  is  one  of  serious 
educational  importance.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to 
encourage  unsoun  1 methods  of  teaching  and  a super- 
ficial and  pretentious  style  of  learning,  than  the  per- 
mission to  score  marks  in  a large  number  of  subjects, 
and  to  obtain  a higher  place  in  the  competition  by  a 
meagre  knowledge  of  many  things  than  by  a thorough 
and  scholarly  acquaintance  with  a few.  The  obvious 
remedy  for  this  is  to  restrict  the  number  of  subjects 
which  may  be  taken  up  at  each  stage  of  the  student’s 
career,  or  at  least  the  number  which  may  be  allowed 
to  count  towards  an  exhibition  or  a prize.  This  might 
be  done  by  re-casting  the  regulation  in  section  25,  and 
reducing  the  maximum  number  of  marks  which  the 
student  is  permitted  to  try  for  at  one  time.  The  other 
checks  on  hasty  and  imperfect  preparation,  which  are 
described  in  section  32  of  the  Rules,  are  most  excellent, 
and  ought  to  be  retained  and  insisted  on. 

The  Subjects  of  Examination. 

1 7.  As  to  the  subjects  of  examination  as  set  forth 
in  the  printed  rules,  I think  the  existing  system  is 
entirely  right,  in  placing  in  the  first  rank  the  forma- 
tive studies,  language,  literature  and  history,  which 
are  generally  known  as  the  “humanities,”  and  which 
have  long  furnished  the  staple  of  a liberal  education 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  I think,  however,  that 
science  needs  fuller  recognition  and  encouragement, 


and  I should  propose  to  secure  this  end  in  two 
ways : — 

(i.)  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  marks 
obtainable  for  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  botany,  in  the  J unior,  Middle,  and  Senior 
Grades. 

(ii.)  By  introducing  into  the  Preparatory  Grade 
examination  one  paper  of  an  elementary 
character,  non -mathematical  and  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  explanation  of  common 
natural  phenomena  and’  instruments,  but 
requiring  acquaintance  with  general  physical 
laws,  e.g.,  what  Mr.  Huxley  called  “ physio- 
graphy.” 

I venture  to  suggest  that  arithmetic  and  algebra 
should  be  regarded  as  one  subject,  and  should  enable  a 
good  student  to  score  1,200  marks. 

The  Preparatory  Examination. 

18.  I observe  that  many  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Commission  express  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
especially  about  the  expediency  of  subjecting  scholars 
so  young  as  13  or  14  to  a competition  tor  prizes. 
With  this  view  I am  much  disposed  to  agree.  But  a 
good  examination,  suited  for  the  age  of  14,  such  as 
might  serve  the  double  purpose  of  testifying  that  the 
candidate  had  received  a satisfactory  all-round  primary 
education,  and  also  of  determining  his  fitness  to 
enter  upon  a secondary  course  is  much  needed  if  we 
are  to  put  elemeutary  and  secondary  education  into 
right  relations  to  each  other  aud  to  guard  against  the 
over-lapping  described  in  question  13.  Such  an 
examination  would  serve  at  once  as  a terminus  ad 
quern  relatively  to  the  primary  school  aud  as  a 
terminus  a quo  relatively  to  an  advanced  course ; and 
in  the  absence  of  such  a leaving  certificate  ( certi/icat 
d’ etudes  primaires)  as  1 have  elsewhere  advocated; 
(see  memoir  on  the  French  leaving  certificate  in 
volume  of  Special  Reports).  I do  not  see  how  the 
Commissioners  can  well  part  with  their  Preparatory 
examination.  But  I should  give  no  prizes  at  this 
stage,  and  no  exhibitions  except  to  those  who  had  a 
bona-fide  intention  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a 
secondary  school. 

19.  After  all,  the  truest  measure  of  the  success  of 
a good  system  of  secondary  education,  is  not  the 
number  of  subjects  taken  up,  or  the  number  of 
scholars  who  can  pass  in  a paper  examination.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  excellence  of  the  methods,  in  the 
better  training  of  the  teachers,  in  the  inspiration 
and  right  ambition  of  the  scholars,  and  in  their 
desire  for  self-improvement,  above  all  in  the  influence 
of  the  system  on  their  character  and  conduct,  and 
on  their  fitness  for  citzenship  and  for  an  honourable 
life.  Although  these  considerations  lie  outside  the 
purview  of  official  rules,  and  do  nob  chiefly  concern 
the  distribution  of  money  grants,  they  all  need  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  framing  the  needful  regulations. 
All  minor  details  fall  into  them  true  place  and  pro- 
portion, when  seen — and  only  when  seen — in  the 
light  of  a large  and  generous  conception  of  the  pur- 
pose of  education  and  of  the  social  and  moral  needs  of 
the  pupils.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  this  view  in  England,  and  I cannot 
doubt  that  the  like  experience  has  already  led,  and 
will  continue  to  lead,  to  the  same  conclusions  in  the 
sister  island. 

J.  G.  Fitch. 

February  18,  1899. 
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SECTION  F. — ANSWERS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  EXPERTS. 
(2-) 

Supplementary  Memorandum  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  ll.d. 


I desire  to  add  some  brief  remarks,  in  reference  to 
two  or  three  of  the  Commissioners’  questions,  which 
are  not  answered  in  the  Memorandum  I have  already 
submitted  to  them. 

Questions  6 and  7.  Courses  of  Instruction  and 
Examination. 

I am  not  disposed  to  favour  a system  which  limits 
the  range  of  choice  in  schools  to  special  courses  pre- 
scribed by  authority  and  adapted  to  the  subse- 
quent career  in  life  of  the  student — 

(1.)  Because  the  future  destination  of  a student 
cannot  be  safely  or  wisely  determined  at  so  early 
an  age. 

(2.)  Because  even  if  it  could  be  known  while  a 
boy  or  girl  remains  at  school,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  any  given  curriculum  of  instruction  is 
necessarily  the  best  for  all  the  scholars  likely  to 
pursue  the  same  profession  or  employment. 

(3.)  Because  the  true  function  of  a school  is 
rather  to  give  the  kind  of  training  which  will  pro- 
duce general  intelligence,  and  an  interest  in 
learning  than  to  specialise  the  work  with  a view 
tj  any  particular  career  in  life. 

(4.)  Because  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners 
— as  the  scheme  of  every  good  school — provides 
for  the  elder  scholars  a certain  number  of  options 
to  meet  special  aptitudes  and  tastes,  and  because 
in  the  long  run  it  is  found  better  to  leave  these 
options  freely  open,  and  to  let  each  student — boy 
or  girl — select  under  proper  guidance  that  subject 
which  he  or  she  can  deal  with  best,  than  to  decide 
prematurely  what  subjects  will  prove  to  be  most 
useful  to  him  or  her  hereafter. 

Question  10.  The  limits  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education. 

I think  a mistake  is  often  made  by  assuming  that 
certain  subjects  belong  necessarily  to  the  region  of 
primary,  and  certain  others  to  that  of  secondary 
education.  In  fact,  many  school  subjects  belong  to 
both.  The  true  distinction  between  primary,  secon- 
dary and  academic  education  rests  mainly  on  the  age 
to  which  the  scholar  remains  at  school.  Assuming 
that  the  elementary  school  course  terminates  at  the 
age  of  14,  the  intermediate  at  16  or  17,  and  the 
higher  course  at  19,  with  a view  to  the  student’s  en- 
trance into  a university,  the  question  at  issue  is, 
" How  much  can  be  wisely  and  honestly  attempted 
within  those  limits?”  Greek,  trigonometry  and  the 
calculus,  for  example,  are  obviously  out  of 
place  in  the  primary  school,  because  they 
cannot  be  carried  to  any  point  which  has 
a real  educational  value  by  the  age  of  14. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  limit  the  pri- 
mary course  to  subjects  which  can  be  adequately 
treated  within  that.  time.  An  elementary  know- 
ledge— not  necessarily  a superficial  knowledge,  or 
one  deserving  to  be  called  a “ smattering  ” — of  one 
or  two  subjects  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be 
pursued  afterwards,  may  very  properly  be  imparted 
in  the  primary  school.  “ A little  knowledge  is  ” 
not  “ a dangerous  thing  ” when  it  is  known  to  be  a 
little  and  is  not  mistaken  for  the  whole.  On  this 
point  the  language  employed  in  the  official  Instruc- 
tions to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  (Sec.  25)  by  the 
English  Education  Department  appears  to  me  to  be 
significant  and  to  be  based  on  a sound  principle:  — 
The  passage  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  advanced 
or  “ specific  ” subjects  which  are  optional  in  the 
higher  classes  of  public  elementary  schools. 


“ It  is  not  the  intention  of  My  Lords  to  encourage 
a pretentious  or  unreal  pursuit  of  higher  studies  or 
to  encroach  in  any  way  on  the  province  of  secondary 
education.  The  course  suited  to  an  elementary 
school  is  practically  determined  by  the  limit  of  14 
years  of  age ; and  may  properly  include  whatever 
subjects  can  be  effectively  taught  within  that  limit. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  year  by  year  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  children  will  remain  in  the  elementary 
schools  until  the  age  of  14 ; and  a scholar  who  has 
attended  regularly  and  possesses  fair  ability  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  acquire  in  that  time  not 
only  a serviceable  knowledge  of  Reading, Writing,  and 
Arithmetic,  of  the  words  he  uses,  and  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  but  also  enough  of  the  rudiments 
of  two  higher  subjects  to  furnish  a stable  foundation 
for  future  improvement.  Teachers  should  not  be 
satisfied  unless  the  instruction  in  “ specific  ” subjects 
awakens  in  the  scholar  a desire  for  further  know- 
ledge, and  makes  him  willing  to  avail  himself  of  such 
opportunities  as  are  afforded  locally  by  a Continue 
tion  School,  a Science  class,  a Polytechnic  Institute, 
a course  of  University  Extension  lectures,  a Free 
Library,  or  a Home  Reading  Circle.  Children  who 
leave  school  at  a very  early  age  are  unprepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities.  But  among 
the  older  and  more  thoughtful  scholars,  there  are 
many  who  at  the  very  critical  period  of  their  lives 
at  which  they  quit  the  elementary  schools  might  be 
greatly  helped  by  a little  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance. As  occasion  serves,  you  will  do  well  to  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  the  existence  of  such  supple- 
mentary agencies  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  several 
neighbourhoods  you  visit;  so  that  when  scholars  of 
special  promise  come  under  your  notice,  you  may  be 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  recommend- 
ing to  them  the  most  effectual  and  appropriate 
means  of  continuing  their  efforts  after  mental  im- 
provement.” 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
legitimate  to  include  in  the  curriculum  of  the  higher 
classes  in  an  elementary  school  the  elements  of  one 
language  other  than  our  own,  and  of  Algebra  or 
Euclid,  and  of  some  branch  of  physical  science. 
Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  general  considerations 
will  be  found  to  apply  in  assigning  the  limits  to  the 
secondary  school  course. 

Question  15.  The  working  of  the  system  of  University 
Local  Examinations  in  English  schools. 

While  very  conscious  of  the  dangers  referred  to- 
rn this  question,  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,. 
I am  yet  of  opinion  that  on  the  whole  English 
schools  have  been  largely  benefited  by  these  exam- 
inations, and  that  the  advantages  derived  from  them 
greatly  outweigh  any  objections  or  drawbacks.  As 
there  are  in  England  several  different  examining 
bodies,  and  as  each  of  them  puts  forth  several  dif- 
ferent alternative  or  optional  schemes  of  study,  it 
is  open  to  an  English  teacher  to  select  that  one 
scheme  which  is  most  nearly  in  harmony  with  his 
own  plans.  Having  done  this,  he  may  properly  en- 
courage those  of  his  pupils  who  are  best  qualified  to 
work  for  the  examination,  and  if  he  takes  care  that, 
the  work  is  honest  and  systematic,  and  that  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  crowd  the  preparation  into  too 
short  a time,  he  and  his  pupils  may  be  alike  gainers.  _ 
The  prospect  of  the  examination  gives  definiteness 
and  distinctness  to  their  aims,  the  known  impar- 
tiality of  the  examiners  gives  a good  test  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  teaching,  and  enables  all  con- 
cerned to  compare  the  results  with  those  attained  in 
other  schools.  I believe  that  it  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  best  English  teachers  in  secondary  schools  that 
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Section  F„  the  stimulus,  guidance  and  encouragement  afforded 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
throughout  the  country. 


Question  18.  The  influence  of  the  system  of  Inspection 
of  Schools  by  the  Universities. 

This  system  has  proved  very  generally  acceptable 
to  the  head  teachers  and  the  governing  bodies  of 
secondary  schools,  and  is  growing  steadily  in  favour 
and  usefulness.  The  adoption  of  the  system  is  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  any 
school.  The  schemes  framed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  require  the  governors  to 
engage  every  year  some  external  examiner  to  report 
on  the  school,  but  do  not  specify  the  particular 
authority  to  be  employed.  Since  neither  the  Educa- 
tion Department  nor  the  Charity  Commission  has 
any  staff  of  Inspectors  available  for  secondary 


schools,  it  is  to  the  Universities  that  the  duty  of  in. 
spection  is  generally  confided.  And  although  at  first 
the  examiner's  appointed  were  necessarily  inexperi- 
enced, and  some  complaints  were  made  of  the  un- 
skilled character  of  the  inspection,  yet,  year  by 
year  larger  numbers  of  young  and  scholarly  gradu- 
ates are  qualifying,  themselves  for  the  work,  and 
performing  it  with  success.  Many  private  and  pro- 
prietary  schools,  e.g.,  the  schools  of  the  Girls’  Public 
Day  School  Company,  voluntarily  apply  to  the 
Universities  for  tlie  services  of  Inspectors,  although 
there  is  nothing  in  their  rules  or  constitution  which 
obliges  them  to  do  so. 

I subjoin,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  under 
which  many  schools  are  annually  examined  and  in- 
spected. 

J.  G.  Fitch. 


May,  1899. 


Regulations  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


Regulations  for  the  Examination  and  Inspection 
of  Schools. 

1.  The  University  of  London  is  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of 
schools,  other  than  primary,  to  be  conducted'  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Application  should  be  made  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  school,  if  such  school  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  trustees  or  governors  ; or  otherwise  by  the 
principal  of  the  school.  All  such  applications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Burling- 
ton Gardens,  W. 

3.  Every  application  should  be  forwarded  at  least  two 
months  before  the  proposed  time  of  examination,  and 
should  specify — 

(a.)  The  number  of  classes  in  the  school,  and  the 
number  and  average  age  of  the  scholars  in  each 

(b.)  The  subjects  of  instruction,  the  text-books  in 
use,  and  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  in  each 
class. 

(c.)  The  prizes  or  other  distinctions,  if  any, 
which  the  examiner  is  expected  to  award. 

(d.)  The  extent  to  which  the  teachers  of  the 
school  will  be  willing,  if  desired,  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting the  examination. 

(e.)  Any  other  particulars,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  authorities  of  the  school,  are  of  material 
importance  for  the  information  or  guidance  of  the 
examiner. 

4.  The  examination  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  follow 
the  course  of  the  ordinary  school-work,  and  will  extend 
to  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  grammar  and  other 
secondary  and  high  schools. 

5.  The  examiner  will  report — unless,  for  any  reason 
approved  by  the  Senate,  the  range  of  the  examination 
should  be  specially  restricted — on  the  work  of  each 
class  ; on  the  proficiency  attained!  in  respect  to  each 
subject  of  instruction  ; and  on  the  methods,  discipline, 
and  general  condition  of  the  school.  His  report  will  be 
in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the  Senate,  by  whom 
a copy  will  be  communicated  to  the  governing  body  or 
to  the  head  master  or  mistress. 

6.  It  is  required  that  if  the  authorities  of  the  school 
print  or  publish  the  report,  it  shall  be  reproduced  in 
full ; and  that  a copy  of  such  publication  shall  in  every 
case  be  sent  to  the  Registrar. 


7.  The  Senate  will  determine  in  each  case,  after  com- 
munication with  the  authorities  of  the  school,  and  having 
regpd  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  of  subjects,  what 
period  should1  be  allowed  for  the  examination,  and 
what  number  of  examiners  should  be  employed.  The 
extent  to  which  the  examination  shall  be  conducted  by 
printed  papers  or  viva  race  will  also  be  determined 
by  the  Senate. 

8.  The  day  or  days  of  examination  will  be  fixed  by 
the  Senate,  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  authorities  of  the  school ; but  regard  will 
also  be  had  to  the  convenience  of  the  examiners  in 
grouping  neighbouring  schools,  and  in  adjusting  their 
visits  with  a view  to  economy  of  time. 

9.  The  authorities  of  the  school  will  be  required, 
before  the  examiners  are  appointed,  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment to  the  University  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred 
on  account  of  the  examination  applied  for. 

10.  The  fee  charged  will  be  ten  pounds,  if  the  exam- 
ination occupies  one  examiner  only  and  for  not  more 
than  two  days.  But  if  the  examination  should  extend 
over  more  than  two  days,  an  additional  payment  will 
be  required  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  diem  for 
each  additional  day  during  which  such  examiner  is 
employed  in  holding  a viva  voce  examination,  in  setting 
and  looking  over  papers,  and  in  drawing  up  his 
report.  If  more  than  one  examiner  is  employed,  a 
further  payment  will  be  required  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  per  diem  for  each  additional  examiner.  The 
travelling  expenses  of  the  examiners  and  the  cost  of 
printing  any  examination-papers  which  may  be  needed 
will  also  be  defrayed  by  the  authorities  of  the  school. 

11.  If  the  governors  or  principal  of  a school  prefer, 
when  forwarding  their  application,  to  name  the  amount 
which  they  are  authorized  to  expend  upon  the  examina- 
tion, the  Senate  will  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made,  and 
will  inform  the  authorities  whether  an  examination  of 
their  school  can  be  undertaken  on  the  terms  proposed. 

12.  In  the  case  of  very  small  schools,  or  of  two  or 
more  neighbouring  schools,  the  authorities  of  which 
may  desire  them  to  be  examined  together,  the  Senate 
will  be  prepared,  on  application,  to  consider  any 
modification  of  these  arrangements  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable. 

13.  The  Senate  reserves  the  power  to  decline  an 
application  for  inspection  or  examination  in  any  case 
in  which  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  do  so. 

14.  An  annual  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the 
London  University  Calendar,  showing  the  number  and 
the  names  of  the  schools  inspected  or  examined  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  during  the  preceding 
academical  year. 
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SECTION  a. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 

I. 

Statement  of  the  views  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  several  matters  brought  before 
the  Commission  by  the  evidence,  Written  and  Oral. 


Having  considered  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
Commissioners,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
system  of  administering  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board,  though  susceptible  of  improvement  in 
detail,  has  been  successful  in  the  past  and,  if  adhered 
to,  should  prove  successful  in  the  future,  and  we  think 
that  it  would  be  a matter  of  regret  should  it  be  super- 
seded by  any  ideal  system  hitherto  untried  in  con- 
nection with  payments  or  grants  to  Managers  of 
Intermediate  or  Secondary  Schools.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  our  view  shared  in  by  so  many  Managers  of 
important  schools  in  connection  with  the  Board. 

It  might  of  course  be  desirable,  if  practicable,  that 
the  Board  should  satisfy  themselves  that  pupils  pre- 
senting for  examination  in  Modern  Languages  are 
taught  the  pronunciation  of  the  languages,  and  that 
candidates  in, the  Natural  Sciences  are  taught  those 
subjects  practically. 

However,  from  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission, it  would  appear  that  the  teaching  of  a Modern 
Language  as  a dead  language  is  not  at  all  general  in 
Irish  Intermediate  Schools,  and  also  that  such  teaching, 
both  from  an  educational,  and  from  a utilitarian,  poiut 
of  view  is  of  very  considerable  importance  to  a student. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  questions  on 
pronunciation  set  on  the  French  and  other  language 
papers  at  recent  examinations  have  been  efficacious  in 
drawing  attention  to  this  matter,  and  that  strenuous 
efforts  for  improvement  are  being  made  in  the  few 
schools  in  which  that  portion  of  the  teaching  of  Modern 
Languages  was  neglected. 

The  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  Local  examinations 
in  Modern  Languages  are  conducted  in  writing  only, 
and,  apparently,  satisfactorily. 

Again,  with  respect  to  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,  it  would  appear,  from  the  reports  of 
Examiners  under  the  Board,  that  practical  knowledge 
of  a student  of  these  subjects  can  be  tested,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  by  a judicious  written  examination. 

It  might  also  be  desirable  that  the  Board  should 
acquire  power,  if  they  do  not  already  possess  such 
power,  to  inspect  schools  in  a “sanitary”  sense,  i.e., 
as  to  accommodation,  lighting,  <fcc.,  such  power  to  be 
used  only  in  cases  where  the  Board  are  not  satisfied 
otherwise  that  proper  accommodation  is  provided  for 
the  pupils. 

It  would,  we  consider,  be  a matter  for  regret  that 
the  present  standard  of  examinations  should  be 
lowered  to  any  considerable  degree  so  as  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  capacities  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  pupils  of 
an  age  to  present  for  examination  in  Intermediate 
schools  in  Ireland. 

If  the  pupils  of  a school  be  considered  as  separated 
into  four  divisions  of  different  degrees  of  educa- 
tional advancement  corresponding  to  the  four  grades, 
pupils  from  each  of  these  divisions  can  present  for 
■examination,  and  the  nature  of  the  teaching  given  to 
the  pupils  in  each  division  who  do  not  present 
for  examination  may  be  inferred  from  the  result 
■of  the  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  higher  teaching 
•of  those  who  do  present.  If  the  suggested  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  were  carried  out,  the  lower 
teaching  only  of  the  students  in  each  division  would 
be  tested,  and,  if  the  test  proved  satisfactory,  the  nature 
of  the  higher  teaching  could  hardly  be  inferred  from 
the  result. 


It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  those  pupils  of  an 
Intermediate  school  who  are  not  presented  for 
examination  under  the  Board  gain  no  benefits  under 
the  present  system.  Do  they  not  share  the  advan- 
tages of  the  generally  improved  condition  of  the 
school  1 (See  reply  to  Query  8699.) 

Nor  is  a Manager  of  a school  placed  at  any  disad- 
vantage as  to  Results  Fees  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  standard  of  examination ; it  is  the  same  to  him 
to  receive  £10  each  in  respect  of  thirty  pupils  as  £5 
each  in  respect  of  sixty. 

Again,  if  the  examinations  were  of  the  proposed 
elementary  character,  the  Certificates  of  the  Board 
would  be  of  little,  if  any,  educational  value,  and 
would  probably  no  longer  be  accepted  by  several 
public  bodies  who  now  accept  them  in  lieu  of  their 
preliminary  examinations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  giving  of  Certi- 
ficates to  students  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board  prescribed  by  Section  5 (2)  of  the  Act  of  1878, 
and  that  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  1890, 
Section  3 (ii.)  ( b ),  the  giving  of  Certificates  to  students 
is  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the  Board’s  share  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
should  be  applied. 

Separate  Courses. 

"VVe  do  not  consider  it  desirable  that  three  or  more 
separate  courses  should  be  established;  two  would  be 
sufficient — a Grammar  School  Course  and  a Commer- 
cial Course — the  distinction  to  be  limited  to  the 
Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades. 

We  believe,  however,  that,  without  any  explicit 
separation  into  two  courses,  the  marks  assigned  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Programme  might  be  so  arranged  that 
a candidate  might  select  for  himself  a suitable  course 
— e.g.,  a Commercial  Course — without  being  placed 
at  a disadvantage  in  competition  with  a student 
selecting  a different  course. 

Even  under  the  present  arrangements  for  a Com- 
mercial Course,  students  selecting  it  do  not  seem  to 
be  placed  at  any  disadvantage  with  respect  to  ordinary 
students,  as  the  ordinary  exhibitions  and  prizes  are 
open  to  Commercial  students,  and,  in  addition,  special 
money  prizes  are  provided  for  them.  In  1898  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  students  passed  in  the 
Commercial  Course,  and  of  these  twelve  were  awarded 
new  exhibitions,  twelve  retained  exhibitions  previously 
awarded,  and  twenty-five  obtained  special  Commercial 
money  prizes. 

Separate  Pass  and  Honor  Questions. 

Should  the  Board  decide  to  make  an  explicit  dis- 
tinction between  “ Pass  ” and  “ Honor  ” questions, 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  two  sets  of  questions 
in  each  subject  should  appear  together  on  the  same 
paper. 

The  plan  of  giving  separate  Pass  and  Honor  Papers 
is  open  to  many  objections,  and  would  be  scarcely,  if 
indeed  at  all,  practicable. 

It  would  be  necessary,  for  office  purposes,  that 
each  student  should  select  which  paper  he  would  take 
in  any  subject  either  on  his  February  notice,  or  that 
he  should  make  his  choice  in  the  Examination  Hall. 

2 T 
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In  the  first  case,  in  many  instances,  neither  the 
student  nor  his  teacher  would  he  able  to  form  a compe- 
tent judgment  at  so  long  a time  before  the  examina- 
tions. 

A selection  in  the  Examination  Hall  would  lead  to 
confusion,  and  probably  to  injustice,  to  many  students 
"who  would  make  wrong  choices.  An  ambitious  Pass 
student  would  take  the  Honor  paper,  and  a diffident 
student  who  should  compete  for  Honors  would  select 
the  Pass  paper.  If  both  sets  of  questions  were  on  the 
same  paper,  the  former  student,  finding  his  inability  to 
attack  successfully  the  Honor  questions,  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  falling  back  on  the  easier  part  of 
the  paper,  and  the  diffident  student  would  gain  con- 
fidence by  his  successful  attack  on  the  Pass  questions. 

The  separation  of  the  papers  would  be  unsuitable 
for  a large  class  of  candidates  who  are  on  the  border- 
land between  Pass  and  Honor  students — i.e.,  such  as 
on  the  present  system  might  score  between  40  and  60 
per  cent,  in  an}'  subject. 

Again,  it  is  desirable  that  .in  Honor  student 
should  do  some  of  the  Pass  questions,  and  that  a Pass 
student  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  some  of 
the  Honor  questions  ; in  fact,  the  designation  Honor 
questions  is  misleading.  The  questions  so  designated 
aie  not  such  that  no  mere  Pass  student  could  be 
expected  to  attempt.  Many  of  them  are  such  that  a 
fairly  good  Pass  student  should  be  able  to  solve. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  experienced 
teachers,  the  setting  of  separate  Pass  and  Honor 
papers  would  render  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  the 
duplication  of  classes  in  schools,  as  the  arrangement 
w ould  have  the  practical  effect  of  doubling  the  number 
of  grades. 

As  to  the  proposal  to  separate  candidates  into 
candidates  for  Exhibitions  or  Prizes  and  Pass  candi- 
dates, the  former  to  take  Honor  papers  in  all  subjects, 
and  the  latter  Pass  papers  in  all  subjects,  this  pro- 
posal overlooks  the  fact  that  many  students  may 
aspire  to  Honors  in  some  subjects  but  to  Passes  only 
in  others. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
former  (Honor)  class  of  students,  would  be  few 
in  numbers. 

Supposing  in  1898  there  had  been  five  candidates  for 
each  Exhibition  or  Prize  awarded,  considerably  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  students  presenting  would  have 
been  competitors,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  proposed 
plan  be  adopted  the  Honor  candidates  would  form 
a very  considerable  proportion  of  those  present- 
ing ; a proportion  which  would,  of  course,  be  very 
largely  increased  if  provision  were  made  by  which  an 
Honor  candidate,  under  certain  circumstances,  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  in  a subject  in  which  he  failed  to 
obtain  Honors. 

Moreover,  the  setting  of  separate  papers  would 
render  the  already  complex  business  of  holding  the 
examinations  more  complex  still,  and  would  increase 
the  risk  of  errors.  For  example,  a Centre  Super- 
intendent would  have  to  distribute,  for  the  same 
period  of  examination,  papers  to  eight  different 
classes  of  candidates.  In  fact,  under  the  proposed 
arrangement  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  if,  indeed, 
not  necessary,  that  there  should  be  two  Super- 
intendents at  each  centre.  There  would  also  be  other 
official  difficulties  involved  in  the  arrangement. 
The  increased  complexity  and  difficulty  in  holding  the 
examinations  would  naturally  lead  to  an  increased  ex- 
penditure and  to  delay  in  the  publication  of  the 
Results. 

We  may  add  that  at  the  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations,  which  are  similar  to  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Intermediate  Board,  separate  Pass 
and  Honor  Papers  are  not  given.  Again,  at  the 
Matriculation  Examination  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, though  the  numbers  both  of  candidates  and  of 
centres  of  examination  are  so  much  fewer  than  the 
corresponding  numbers  for  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nations—(see  Calendar  of  University  of  London, 


1898-99) — and  though  the  candidates  are  not  divided 
into  four  distinct  grades,  as  under  the  Intermediate 
Board,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  found  practicable  to  give 
separate  papers  to  candidates  for  Exhibitions  and 
Honors,  and  to  Pass  candidates,  and  the  plan  of 
giving  all  candidates  the  same  papers  is  found  to  work 
in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Shortness  of  the  Prescribed  Courses  in  the 
Languages. 

When  comments  are  made  on  the  shortness  of  the 
presci'ibed  courses  in  the  cases  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  comparisons  are  instituted  between  the  amount 
of  matter  read  in  schools  in  pre-intermediate  times 
and  in  recent  years,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  or  over- 
looked, that  in  most  schools  of  the  Secondary  (or 
Intermediate)  character  in  those  days  Classics  and 
Mathematics  (the  latter  to  a very  limited  extent  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools)  were,  with  some  English  and 
a little  French,  practically  the  only  subjects  seriously 
attended  to,  and  specialisation  in  Classics  or  Mathe- 
matics was  common,  towards  the  end  of  their  school 
course,  in  the  cases  of  pupils  intended  for  a Univer- 
sity career. 

But  on  the  establishment  of  the  Intermediate 
system,  a much  larger  range  of  subjects  had  to  he 
included  in  the  curricula  of  schools ; and,  consequently, 
the  same  time  and  attention  could  not  be  given  to  the 
Classical  Languages  as  formerly.  No  doubt  in  many 
caes  the  actual  reading  of  students  was,  and  is,  limited 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  the  languages  generally,  to 
the  two  works  prescribed  in  each  grade.  It  is  provided, 
however,  by  the  Rules  (and  this  provision  is  frequently 
overlooked  by  critics  of  the  system)  that  no  student 
shall  be  adjudged  to  have  passed  in  Greek,  Latin,  or 
in  the  Modern  Languages  unless  he  satisfies  the  ex- 
aminers that  he  has  a fair  knowledge  of  Grammar 
and  Composition  in  these  subjects.  Moreover,  lie  is 
distinctly  encouraged  to  extend  his  reading  of  the 
author  in  each  case  prescribed  by  a further  provision 
in  the  Programme  to  the  effect  that  the  passages  for 
translation  at  sight  (lo  which  very  considerable  weight 
is  attached  in  the  marking)  will  be  chosen  of  a style 
and  character  similar  to  those  of  the  authors  prescribed 
in  the  grade. 

Again,  the  excellent  editions  of  short  portions  of 
various  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  are  now 
available  and  in  general  use,  have  led  to  an  accuracy 
of  scholarship  and  a familiarity  with  modern  views 
and  methods  quite  unattainable  under  the  old  systems 
and  with  the  antiquated  editions  of  the  Classics  of 
pre-intermediate  days. 

The  general  result  appears  to  be  that  while  classical 
students  have  not  read  the  large  amount  of  matter 
which  was  formerly  got  through,  and  consequently 
have  not,  on  leaving  school,  any  very  general  acquain- 
tance with  Classical  Literature,  they  are  nevertheless 
on  the  whole  better  grounded  and  more  accurate  than 
previously.  Probably  Mr.  Purser  was  right  in  reply- 
ing to  the  question  (No.  549),  “ In  your  experience  in 
Trinity  College,  have  the  candidates  there  been  inferior 
since  this  examination  was  established  V — “ I should 
say  not.  I do  not  think  the  top  men  are  any  better ; 
but  I think  the  ordinary  men  are  better.” 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  while  there  is  improve- 
ment in  Classical  teaching  among  the  ordinary  run  of 
students  as  a result  of  the  Intermediate  system,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  system  has  caused 
any  deterioration  in  the  teaching  of  the  better  class 
of  candidates. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  advisable  in  the  cases 
of  Classics  and  some  other  important  subjects,  not 
to  overload  the  courses  in  the  lower  Grades  by  pre- 
scribing an  increased  amount  of  matter,  which  could 
only  be  dealt  with  in  a very  superficial  manner,  but 
rather  to  afford  students  an  opportunity  for  special- 
ising, at  least  in  the  Senior  Grade ; in  which  case  full 
and  satisfactory  courses  might  be  provided. 
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Alleged  Unevenness  in  Marking  in  the  Literary 

Subjects,  owing  to  the  division  of  Answer- 

books  in  a Grade  among  several  Examiners. 

This  matter  lias  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
.course  of  the  evidence,  but  there  appears  to  be  but 
-slight  foundation  in  fact  for  this  alleged  defect  of  the 
written  examinations. 

In  the  firstinstance,  in  the  Senior  and  Middle  Grades, 
there  can  be  no  such  unevenness,. as  owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  candidates,  all  the  answers  to  each  Paper 
can  be,  and  are,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  one 
examiner. 

In  the  J unior  and  Preparatory  Grades  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  the  Answer-books  in  English,  Latin,  and 
French  among  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  among 
four,  examiners. 

But  even  in  the  cases  of  these  grades,  the  only 
portion  of  the  answers  in  which  there  could  be  diversity 
of  opinion  to  any  appreciable  extentis  the  Composition, 
and  that  only  in  case  of  English. 

In  the  other  sections  of  these  Papers,  dealing  with 
History,  Geography,  and  prescribed  works,  each 
•question  admits,  practically,  of  but  one  answer. 

In  the  case  of  Composition  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Modern  Languages,  the  questions  set  in  these  Grades 
consist  mainly  of  short  sentences  illustrating  idioms, 
etc.,  about  the  answers  to  which  there  can  be  little  or 
no  diversity  of  opinion. 

In  the  case  of  English  Composition,  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  marking,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  attained,  by  interchanges  of  views  and 
comparisons  of  awards  on  the  part  of  the  examiners. 


Natural  Science. 


of  much  regret  should  the  latter  subjects  be  assigned 
such  marks  in  the  Programme  of  the  Board  as  would 
cause  them  to  crowd  out  any  of  the  former  subjects. 

With  reference  to  the  questions  in  the  letter  from 
the  Commission  of  the  1st  March,  1899,  we  beg  to 
state  as  follows  : — 

1.  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Zoology,  the 
Elements  of  Geology,  including  Mineralogy,  and 
Descriptive  Astronomy  were  included  in  the  Pro- 
gi-amme  for  1879. 

Of  these,  Zoology,  the  Elements  of  Geology,  and 
Descriptive  Astronomy  were  omitted  in  the  Pro- 
gramme for  1880  and  subsequent  years. 

Animal  Physiology  was  introduced  into  the  Senior 
Grade  Programme  for  1880,  was  limited  to  girls  in 
1882,  and  removed  from  the  Programme  for  1883. 
Physical  Geography  was  incorporated  with  the  English 
course  in  1882. 

2.  Botany  was  excluded  from  the  boys’  course  in 
1882. 

In  1879  the  marks  assigned  to  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  respectively,  were  as  follows  : — 


Marks. 

Natural  Philosophy — Junior  Grade,  . 400 

„ „ Middle  „ . 400 

„ „ Senior  „ . .400 

Chemistry — Junior  Grade,  . . 400 

„ Middle  „ . . 400 

„ Senior  „ . . [None.] 

In  1880  and  1881 

Natural  Philosophy — Junior  Grade,  . 500 

„ „ Middle  „ . 500 

„ „ Senior  „ . 600 

Chemistry — Junior  Grade,  . . 600 

„.  Middle  „ . . 500 

„ Senior  „ . , 500 


SECTION  G., 
1. 


Having  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
subjects — Mathematics  on  the  one  hand  and  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry  on  the  other  —having  also 
regard  to  the  time  required  for  their  acquisition,  we 
do  not  think  either  of  the  latter  subjects  should  have 
more  marks  assigned  to  it  than  to  any  one  Mathe- 
matical subject. 

Dr.  Prescon  remarks — “ As  a matter  of  fact  the 
Irish  schools  should  earn  £20,000  per  annum  from 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art” — Replies  to 
Queries,  p.  315.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained,  then, 
that  it  is  for  want  of  pecuniary  encouragement  that 
“Science”  is  not  more  generally  taught  in  Irish 
Intermediate  schools,  since  it  must  be  a matter  of 
indifference  to  a manager  of  a school,  whether  his 
rewards  are  derived  from  the  Intermediate  Board  or 
any  other  source. 

If,  however,  there  is  not  time  for  the  more  essential 
subjects  of  Intermediate  education,  together  with  the 
study  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  in  Irish 
Intermediate  schools,  we  think  it  would  be  a matter 


In  1882  and  subsequent  years  : — 

Natural  Philosophy — 500  marks  in  all  Grades. 

Chemistry — 500  marks  in  all  Grades. 

Marks. 

Elementary  Mechanics — From  1879  to 

1889,  . 400 

„ „ From  1890  to 

1895,  . 500 

Removed  from  Programme  in  1896. 

3.  There  is  considerable  similarity  between  the 
Programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board  in  some 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy . and  corresponding 
portions  of  the  Programme  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  Considering,  however,  the  number 
of  subjects  contained  in  the  general  Programme  of 
the  Board,  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible,  without 
unduly  extending  the  duration  of  their  annual  exam- 
inations, for  them  to  examine  in  subjects  of  Natural 
Science  on  as  extensive  a scale  as  the  Department. 


T.  J.  Bellingham 
John  C.  Malet, 


Brady,] 


Assistant 

Commissioners 


4th  April , 1899. 
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II. 

* 

Memorandum  of  Suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Alex.  Knox  M'Entire,  Trustee  of 
Saint  Andrew’s  College,  Dublin. 


That  Intermediate  Schools  seeking  to  qualify  for 
Results  or  other  fees  should  be  required  to  adopt  in 
their  course  of  teaching  a distinct  grouping  of  subjects, 
distinguishing  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Junior  and  Higher  Grade  Pupils  who  may  look  for- 
ward to  a University  career,  from  those  to  be  taken 
up  by  Pupils  whose  pursuits  in  life  will  probably  be  of 
a mercantile  and  manufacturing  or  of  an  agricultural 
character. 

That  the  Schools  which  may  be  entitled  to  Result 
or  other  fees,  where  boys  are  taught,  shall  be  required 
to  have  and  maintain  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
ample  appliances,  models  and  diagrams,  to  teach  not 
alone  theoretically  but  by  the  eye  and  by  experiment, 
Physical  Science,  Practical  Mechanics,  and  Mensura- 
tion. 

That  subject  to  proper  safeguards  some  of  which 
are  hereafter  mentioned,  a limited  portion  of  the 
capital,  from  which  the  income  administered  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education  is  derived, 
should  be  invested  by  way  of  loan  (at  interest)  to  the 
Schools  whose  Managers  undertook  to  have  and 
maintain  premises  and  appliances  sufficiently  excel- 
lent to  reach  the  standard  to  be  laid  down  by  the 
Rules  of  the  Commissioners,  such  loans  of  money  to 


be  expended  in  improvements  to  premises,  or  purchase 
of  School  Appliances,  Models,  Diagrams,  Plans,  Maps, 
&c.,  of  a durable  kind,  and  approved  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners. 

That  the  loans  should  be  repaid  by  equalised  yearly 
instalments  to  include  principal  and  interest,  extended 
over  a long  term  of  years. 

That  a condition  precedent  to  making  such  a loan 
would  be  theformation  of  a suitablelocal  body  consisting 
of  persons  interested  in  tlieparticular  School  with  whom 
the  Principal,  the  Managers,  and  such  Inspectors  as 
the  Commissioners  may  hereafter  appoint,  would  from 
time  to  time  confer  in  relation  to  the  examinations  of 
the  Pupils  and  the  well-being  of  the  School. 

That  this  local  Body  or  Committee  would  consist  of 
a number  of  solvent  persons,  who  would,  along  with 
other  solvent  persons  (by  whom  the  Committee  would 
be  nominated)  jointly,  or  separately  in  specified 
portions,  personally  guarantee  the  due  payment  of  the 
yearly  instalments. 

That  the  instalments  would  be  further  secured  by 
being  made  a first  charge  on  the  Result  and  other 
fees  payable  to  the  School,  and  still  further  secured 
where  practicable,  and  thought  desirable,  by  the  loan 
being  made  a charge  on  the  property  of  the  School. 


III. 

Memorandum  on  the  Relations  of  the  German  and  Irish  Systems  of  Intermediate  Education, 
by  Albert  M.  Selss,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  German  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


To  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Gentlemen, — Having  observed  that  the  German 
system  of  Intermediate  Education  is  often  referred  to, 
before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  now  sitting  in 
Great  Bruns  wick-street,  Dublin,  and  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  German  system  through  my 
earlier  course  of  education,  I venture  to  address  to  you 
the  following  remarks,  in  which  I propose  to  show  : — 

1 . The  radical  difference  of  the  German  and  Irish 
systems  of  Intermediate  Education. 

2.  The  difficulties  that  must  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  attempt  at  introducing  the  German  system  in 
Ireland. 

3.  A few  features  of  the  German  system  that  might 
with  advantage  be  imitated  in  Ireland. 


I. — Radical  Difference  of  the  two  Systems. 

The  German  ( i.e . Prussian)  system  of  Intermediate 
Education  differs  from  the  Irish  principally  in  three  re- 
spects. It  is  (a)  highly  centralised  and  under  State  con- 
trol, while  the  Irish  system  is  disconnected,  free  from 
State  control,  and  mainly  the  result  of  private  enterprise ; 
it  is  ( b ) uncompetitive,  while  the  Irish  system  makes 
use  of  prizes ; it  is  (c)  intimately  connected  with  the 
collegiate  and  military  laws  of  Germany,  because  it 
co  ncludes  with  a public  test  which  enables  the  successful 
student  to  proceed  to  a higher  school,  and  to  abridge 
his  term  of  military  service ; while  the  Intermediate 
schools  of  Ireland  dismiss  their  pupils  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  any  final  State  examination,  and  are 
not  responsible  to  anyone  for  their  success,  apart  from 
public  opinion. 


The  first  two  points  may  be  further  explained 
thus : — 

(a.)  State  Control  and  Centralisation  of  German 
Schools. — In  Prussia  there  is  a Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  name  of  the  present  minister  is 
Baron  von  Bosse.  Under  him  stand  twelve  school- 
boards,  one  for  each  of  the  twelve  provinces  of  Prussia. 
These  school-boards  look  after  the  250  gymnasia,  150 
real-schulen  (or  “ modern  sides  ” of  English  public- 
schools),  and  100  pro-gymnasia  and  higher  btirger- 
schuleu.  All  these  schools  are  endowed  by  the  State 
out  of  the  local  taxes  which  every  community  is 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  support  of  its  churches,  schools, 
magisterial-police,  and  sanitary  officers,  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  local  authorities  of  the  city  where  the  school 
exists  have  a consultative  vote  in  most  school  affairs, 
especially  in  the  choice  and  promotion  of  the  teaching 
staff,  in  seeing  them  paid  their  salaries,  looking  after 
the  school  buildings,  and  assisting  at  inspection  of  the 
school  in  the  lower  stages. 

But  the  final  examination  of  every  school  is  con- 
ducted under  the  presidency  of  a government  officer. 

(5.)  Slight  Competition  and  Complete  Absence  of 
Prizes  and  Rewards  in  German  Schools. — As  cor- 
poral punishment  is  illegal  in  Germany,  and  book  or 
money  prizes  are  not  in  use,  and  are,  in  fact,  wholly 
unknown  in  the  country,  the  incentives  to  work 
which  make  the  German  child  read,  are  less  practical 
than  what  they  are  in  Irish  schools.  It  is  not  the 
hope  of  an  advantage,  but  the  dread  of  a disadvan- 
tage, which  drives  the  young  German.  If  he  does 
not  work  he  does  not  rise  in  his  class  ; he  loses  a 
year  ; he  gets  a bad  certificate  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year  : in  the  end  he  cannot  go  to  college,  and  he 
has  to  serve  two  years  instead  of  one  year  as  a soldier. 
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The  young  German  is  far  more  unambitious  than 
the  young  Irishman.  He  does  not  care  to  excel  or 
surpass  his  schoolfellow.  That  this  is  so  can  be  seen 
from  his  field  sports  and  games,  which  consist  mainly 
in  the  practice  of  gymnastics,  and  differ  from  the 
sports  of  English  or  Irish  youth  by  the  absence  of  the 
element  of  the  race  and  the  desire  to  win. 

(c.)  The  German  “ Abiturienten-Examen,”  or  Exami- 
nation on  Leaving  the  Intermediate  School. — The  whole 
object  of  the  .German  Intermediate  school  is  to  fit  the 
pupil  for  either  the  University  or  the  Engineering 
School,  or  the  School  of  Architects,  or  the  Higher 
School  of  Commerce,  or  some  other  similar  school  where 
his  education  is  finished.  The  examination  permitting 
him  to  enter  these  schools  is  held  before  he  leaves 
his  Intermediate  school,  and  it  is  held  in  the  presence 
of  a Government  Commissioner.  The  examination 
is  mainly  by  papers.  The  questions  arrive  in  large 
sealed  envelopes  from  the  provincial  school-board  on 
the  day  of  the  examination.  Viva  voce  examination  is 
superadded  only  for  those  who  have  answered  insuffi- 
ciently at  the  written  examination. 

These  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  systems,  German  and  Irish. 

II. — The  Difficulties  of  Introducing  the  German 
System  in  Ireland. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  German  system  of  Inter- 
mediate education  in  Ireland,  the  following  machinery 
would  be  necessary — (1)  A public  officer,  like  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  give 
unity  to  the  whole  system.  (2)  One  or  more  Boards 
of  Education  in  the  several  provinces  of  Ireland,  with 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  Irish  schools.  (3.)  A 
new  system  of  taxation,  compelling  every  town  or 


community  to  provide  a school-fund  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, sufficient  to  support  the  local  Intermediate 
school.  (4)  New  rules  for  University  Matriculation, 
and  entrance  at  all  higher  schools,  compelling  these 
schools  to  respect  the  verdict  of  the  Intermediate 
schools  on  the  proficiency  of  entrance  candidates. 
(5)  A disposition  of  Irish  boys  to  renounce  prizes, 
and  to  read,  without  expecting  rewards,  for  the  sake 
of  success  in  the  abstract. 

I fear  each  of  these  five  conditions  is  incapable  of 
realisation,  and  therefore  the  introduction  of  the 
German  system  is  an  impossibility. 

III. — What  Features  of  the  German  System  might  be 
worth  introducing  in  Ireland  1 
As  it  is  impossible  to  copy  the  German  system  in 
globo  owing  to  the  different  social  and  political  condi- 
tions of  society  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  needless  to 
speculate  on  the  effects  of  any  experiment  in  this 
direction,  as  long  as  the  system  is  regarded  as  a whole. 

However,  the  following  parts  of  the  German  system 
might,  with  advantage,  be  imitated  in  Ireland : — 

(1.)  Fewer,  and  less  substantial,  rewards  and  prizes 
might  be  given.  On  both  moral  and  economical 
grounds  this  is  desirable.  The  German  system  is  less 
expensive,  more  simple  and  dignified ; if  Ireland 
cannot  have  that  system,  it  can  yet  approach  it  by 
lessening  the  bribes  offered  to  students. 

(2.)  More  Intermediate  schools  might  be  founded 
and  endowed  at  public  expense — in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  Ireland  there  are  not  half  enough. 

(3  ) A pension  fund  ought  to  be  created  for  teachers 
of  1 rish  Intermediate  schools — to  give  such  teachers  a 
better  prospect,  and  a social  status,  which  now  they 
have  not  got. 


Section  G« 
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Memorandum  on  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  William  Graham,  m.a..  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Examiner  in  English  to  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board. 


Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland. 


(1.) — System  as  a Whole. 

In  my  opinion  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
Intermediate  system  by  means  of  a common  examina- 
tion with  prizes  to  the  most  successful  candidates  and 
result  fees  to  the  successful  schools,  has  been  highly 
beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  Intermediate  or  secondary 
education.  No  doubt  the  system  carries  with  it  cer- 
tain drawbacks  incidental  to  all  competitive  examina- 
tions. It  has  also  somewhat  discouraged  the  most 
effective  teaching  of  modern  languages  and  physical 
science.  Allowing  these  drawbacks  or  defects,  there 
has  been  a great  balance  of  good,  while  the  defects 
can  be  largely  removed  or  minimised.  The  only 
alternative  system  that  has  been  proposed — namely, 
inspection,  with  (presumably)  examinations  would 
not  be  so  efficacious  a stimulant  to  education,  while 
even  if  inspectors  were  impartial  they  could  not  apply 
a common  standard  to  all  the  schools,  consequently 
they  could  not  test  the  education  given  so  as  to  award 
prizes  to  the  pupils  in  proportion  to  merit,  nor  to  the 
teachers  in  proportion  to  the  general  efficiency  and 
condition  of  the  school. 

I proceed  to  show  that  the  system  has  been  bene- 
ficial since  some  deny  it.  Frima  facie  it  would  seem 
that  competition  amongst  schools  and  scholars  (pupils) 
should  be  beneficial.  It  is  the  principle  that  in  all 
other  spheres  of  exertion  leads  to  the  selection  of  the 
best,  while  raising  the  standard  of  the  competitors.  It 
is  so  in  business,  invention,  art,  literature.  Why  not 
in  education  1 And  if  the  principle  of  competition  be 
good,  its  effects  will  presumably  be  increased  by 
widening  the  area  over  which  it  extends,  and  bring- 
ing all  the  secondary  schools  of  Ireland  into  com- 
petition with  each  other.  This  may  possibly  be  dis- 
puted, because  it  tends  also  to  dishearten  the  schools 


that  are  beaten  or  make  a poor  show  in  the  prize 
lists — schools  that  might  carry  on  a milder  competi- 
tion, but  which  withdraw  from  the  wider  and  keener 
contest ; but  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  it  is  the  only 
principle  that  is  just  to  the  pupils — that  brings  them 
all  face  to  face  with  each  other,  and  places  them  all  in 
order  of  merit,  assuming,  of  course,  the  examiners 
to  be  competent  and  impartial.  A more  limited 
competition — a mere  internal  competition  between  the 
pupils  of  a single  school,  would  not  secure  this  desir- 
able result ; because  the  fifth  or  sixth  or  tenth  boy  in 
an  energetic  and  progressive  school  might  be  far 
better  than  the  first  boy  in  an  unaspiring  school,  where 
things  were  taken  more  easily,  yet  with  merely 
internal  competition  the  latter  would  draw  the  prize, 
the  former  not ; and  this  would  be  unjust. 

Thus  competition,  which  has  been  much  stimulated 
by  the  Intermediate  system,  should  produce  good  edu- 
cational results  both  amongst  schools  and  pupils.  I 
contend  that  experience,  rightly  interpreted,  has 
borne  out  this  conclusion.  Before  the  Intermediate 
Act  of  1878  competition  had  a very  narrow  range. 
It  was,  for  the  most  part,  internal  and  languid  ; the 
minimum  of  effort  to  be  first  in  a small  class  or  a small 
school  was  all  that  was  made.  'There  was  scarce  any 
competitive  examination  at  all  in  many  schools,  with 
the  result  that  little  effort  was  made  by  teachers  or 
taught.  There  was  often  little  or  no  teaching  ; there 
was  bad  teaching ; except  in  the  few  endowed  schools 
that  prepared  for  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  and 
thereby  maintained  a healthy  competition  with  each 
other ; in  two  or  three  schools  that  prepared  for  the 
scholarships  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  especially  in 
Belfast ; and  in  one  or  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges 
that  had  a traditional  reputation  to  maiiLain.  Now 
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SECTION G.,  things  are  quite  different  and  mucli  improved.  The 
iXl  teachers  are  better  ; they  are  more  highly  qualified ; 
are  better  paid  ; have  far  more  interest  in  their  work. 
Their  status,  as  well  as  their  income,  has  been  raised. 
The  schools  are  better,  and  new  and  efficient  schools 
have  been  called  into  existence.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
certain  tendency,  especially  in  the  few  large  towns,  for 
large  schools  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller. 
But  I regard  this  as  a distinct  benefit  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  community.  The  large  school  has 
more,  and  usually  better  teachers ; can  better  provide 
for  the  teaching  of  science  and  modern  languages. 
There  is  somewhat  the  same  advantage  that  the  large 
shop  or  factory  has  over  the  smaller.  The  consumer 
usually  gets  a better  commodity  and  at  a less  price 
from  the  large  house. 

The  teaching  in  general  is  now  better  than  before 
1878.  As  the  result  of  my  own  experience  as  an  ex- 
aminer, I can  confidently  say  that  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  candidates’  papers  in 
English,  especially  in  English  composition.  The 
average  answering  shows  a higher  percentage.  There 
is  a greater  number  of  exceptionally  good  papers. 
There  are  more  passes ; very  few  hopelessly  unpre- 
pared candidates.  Even  the  very  bad  grammar  and 
slovenly  handwriting  of  former  years  has,  to  a great 
extent,  disappeared. 

This  as  to  English.  But  I have  been  informed  by 
a colleague  who  is  a classical  examiner  (Professor 
Dougan),  that  the  improvement  in  classics  has 
been  equally  marked.  He  has  found  this  to  be  the 
case  as  Intermediate  examiner,  and  he  has  found  also 
that  the  students  of  the  first  year  in  the  Queen’s 
College  and  Royal  University  come  better  prepared 
in  classics,  a result  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Inter- 
mediate system.  I am  aware  that  evidence  apparently 
conflicting  with  this  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mission. For  example,  that  the  students  coming  to- 
Trinity  College  were  worse  instructed  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  But  this,  so  far  as  it  is  a fact, 
admits  of  explanation  compatible  with  the  alleged 
general  improvement  in  classics.  If  pupils  now  take 
up  two  or  three  subjects  in  addition  to  classics,  say 
mathematics,  English,  and  one  modern  language,  they 
might  not  go  to  Trinity  College  quite  so  well  pre- 
pared in  classics  as  when  they  gave  nearly  all  their 
time  to  classics,  which  was  the  case  with  many  before 
the  Intermediate  system  discouraged  this  premature 
concentration  of  mental  effort.  Even  allowing  that  some 
destined  for  Trinity  College  are  now  slightly  less  well 
prepared  in  classics,  I consider  they  gain  greatly  on  the 
whole  by  the  additional  acquisition  in  mathematics, 
in  English,  and  in  French.  To  put  it  at  the  lowest, 
these  particular  students  are  nearly  as  good  as  ever  in 
classics,  while  they  have  laid  a good  foundation  in  two 
or  three  other  important  subjects — subjects  which  if 
not  studied  early  may  too  probably  never  be  studied 
at  all. 

They  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  variety  of  studies, 
and  will  make  the  greater  progress  even  in  classics 
later  on  when  they  come  to  specialise  in  it. 

As  to  mathematics  which,  next  to  classics,  is  the 
most  important  subject,  1 think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  study  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  Certainly 
far  more  than  formerly  have  taken  it  up  seriously,  have 
gained  a respectable  percentage  in  it,  while  some  have 
even  done  brilliantly.  I am  informed  by  Professor 
Purser  that  the  st  udents  who  come  to  our  college, 
come  better  prepared  than  formerly  ; the  generality 
better,  those  aiming  at  scholarships  as  good  as 
ever,  but  not  better.  The  same  is  true,  he 

tells  me,  with  regard  to  the  large  number 
who  pass  the  matriculation  and  first  year’s  ex- 
amination at  the  Royal  University,  most  of  whom 
have  previously  passed  the  intermediate  examination. 
But  as  to  physical  science  and  chemistry,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  their  proper  study  has  been  discouraged 
by  the  Intermediate  system.  For  why  should  pupils 
learn  properly  in  the  laboratory  when  only  book  know- 


ledge will  be  tested  1 These  important  subjects  should 
either  be  struck  ouc  of  the  programme  altogether  or 
allowed  much  less  marks,  or,  finally,  additional  marks 
should  be  given  for  practical  knowledge  tested  in  a 
laboratory,  which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
the  book  smatterers.  Perhaps  the  omission  of  the 
subjects  altogether  would  be  the  best  course,  until 
special  means  for  the  encouragement  of  physical  and 
chemical  science  by  the  establishment  of  laboratories 
in  all  the  larger  towns  ; or  the  larger  schools  have  been 
assisted  by  Government  grants  (in  part)  to  erect  such 
for  themselves.  But  I also  think  if  the  effect  of  the 
Intermediate  system  be  to  discourage  the  proper 
study  of  these  subjects,  that  a part  of  the  Funds 
controlled  by  the  Intermediate  Commissioners  might 
fairly  and  reasonably  be  appropriated  to  correct 
the  evil. 

With  regard  to  modern  languages,  I think  the 
system  has  given  an  impetus  to  their  study,  very  de- 
sirable and  very  beneficial  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  oral  test  of  proper  pronunciation.  I regard 
the  former  as  the  more  important  thing ; still  to  give 
some  encouragement  to  the  latter  I think  that  those 
who  aspire  to  honours  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  their  marks  by  showing  the  further 
mastery  of  the  language  which  right  pronunciation 
implies.  But  if  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  wav 
of  this  be  too  great,  I should  still  assign  good 
marks,  as  now,  to  a knowledge  of  the  grammar  and 
powers  of  translation  and  composition.  For  these 
are  good  in  themselves,  even  though  much  of  their 
utility  is  lost  through  inability  in  pronunciation. 

(2).  —Objections  and  Answers. 

But  it  is  said,  not  only  does  the  Intermediate  system 
discourage  certain  subjects  such  as  Science  and  Modern 
Languages,  but  that  it  leads  to  inferior  teaching  in 
classics,  and  to  “ cram  ” in  all.  As  to  classics  I have 
already  considered  the  objection.  With  reference  to 
“ cram  ” the  word  is  used  in  several  senses,  and  I 
noticed  in  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  that  it 
had  been  used  in  at  least  two  of  these  senses  without 
the  distinction  being  clearly  x-ealised  and  with  the  result 
of  a certain  misunderstanding.  I noticed  that  a defini- 
tion was  asked  of  “ cram,”  and  that  one  gentleman, 
perhaps  wisely,  declined  to  give  it.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  “ cram  ” may  mean  either  (1)  mere  memory 
knowledge,  not  necessarily  “ parrot  repetition  ” with- 
out any  intelligence,  but  where  all  the  words  are 
understood,  while  yet  no  faculty  but  memory  only  is 
required,  and  in  this  sense  “ cram  ” is  absolutely 
necessary,  more  or  less,  in  learning  every  subject ; 
more  in  learning  languages,  history,  English  litera- 
ture, and  geography,  less  in  mathematics,  but  some 
in  all,  even  in  mathematics,  since  definitions,  formuhe, 
typical  solutions  and  methods  must  be  lodged  in 
the  memory  as  conditions  and  aids  to  progress  in 
the  real  and  essential  parts  of  the  subject.  Being 
necessary,  this  kind  of  cram  is  good,  only  it  is  not  the 
highest  kind  of  knowledge.  But  (2)  cram  may  mean 
real  knowledge  more  quickly  acquired  than  usual  by 
the  stimulus  and  aid  of  a superior  teacher  who  by 
superior  methods,  short  cuts,  happy  illustrations  gets 
into  closer  and  quicker  relation  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil  and  makes  him  more  quickly  see  through 
his  difficulties  ; who  leads  him  his  own  skill  in  solving 
them,  rouses  his  taste  or  enthusiasm,  and  finally 
teaches  him  in  three  months  more  and  of  a higher 
kind  than  another  does  in  the  remaining  nine  mouths. 
Some  would  call  this  “cram,”  which  is  really  superior 
and  more  energetic  teaching.  This  was  the  kind  of 
cram  that  the  king  of  crammers,  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Wren,  employed  to  achieve  his  results,  and  by  means 
of  which  his  pupils  got  usually  three-fourths  of  the 
places  at  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Competitions,  He 
simply  employed  the  best  and  the  most  energetic 
lecturers,  and  the  successful  cramming  was  merely  the 
best  teaching  done  at  more  rapid  pace  than  usual,  in 
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which  the  clever  lad  was  more  quickly  and  easily 
lilted  over  difficulties  and  this  without  repressing  but 
eioking  his  own  menial  activity.  But  (3)  connected 
with  this  good  species  of  cramming,  there  is  another 
kind  (and  the  same  teacher  may  employ  both  kinds 
with  different  pupils),  by  which  he  economises  time 
and  labour.  The  crammer  may  speculate  on  the 
most  likely  questions  that  the  subject  affords,  and 
there  would notbemuch  evil,  but  the  contrary,  in  direct- 
ing the  pupil’s  special  attention  to  these ; but  he  may 
also  speculate  on  an  examiner’s  “ pet  points  ” (specially 
if  he  knows  beforehand  who  the  examiner  is  to  be), 
and  make  up  the  pupil  chiefly  in  these  to  the  neglect 
of  other  parts.  In  these  and  many  other  ingenious 
ways  a skilful  crammer  may  anticipate  the  questions, 
or  greatly  narrow  the  field  from  which  they  are  likely 
to  be  taken,  with  correspondingly  less  labour  in  pre- 
paration. The  crammer  dwells  on  the  likely  ques- 
tions, advises  the  pupil  to  confine  himself  to  them, 
his  object  being  in  part  to  deceive  the  examiner  as  to 
tlie  real  knowledge  of  the  crammed  pupil,  and  the  re- 
sult often  is  that  the  latter  gets  marks  much  beyond 
the  true  measure  of  his  knowledge. 

What  is  not  likely  to  be  turned  into  a question  will 
not  be  studied  on  this  system,  and  thus  imperfect 
knowledge  is  encouraged  and  marked  more  highly 
than  it  deserves,  and  in  this  sense  “ cram”  is  bad, 
as  it  tends  to  imperfect,  undigested,  and  unvitalised 
knowledge.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  an  unfair 
advantage  to  any,  as  all  may  avail  themselves  of  it. 
But  it  is  an  evil  incidental  to  the  system  of  exami- 
nation. It  exists  more  or  less  in  every  university 
which  must  employ  the  examination  test  and  every 
competitive  examination  is  affected  by  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  fought  against,  but  it  is  the  business 
of  every  examiner,  especially  the  examiner  for 
honours,  to  try  to  defeat  the  crammer  who  adopts  the 
above  questionable  tactics.  And  in  fact,  there  is  (as 
has  been  said)  a perpetual  war  as  between  Ahriman 
and  Ormuzd,  between  the  evil  but  ingenious  crammer 
and  the  conscientious  and  competent  examiner ; a 
war  which  on  the  whole  tends  to  raise  the  standard 
of  examination  as  a true  test  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
war  waged  with  varying  fortunes  and  the  victory  is 
not  always  to  the  crammer,  as  the  examiner  sometimes 
carries  the  war  into  the  enemies’  camp,  speculates  in 
his  turn  as  to  what  the  crammer  has  omitted,  and 
frames  his  questions  accordingly. 

Still  I contend  that  the  good  crammer  can  shorten 
the  pupil’s  labour  by  legitimate  means,  by  superior 
methods,  and  this  sort  as  well  as  the  other  is  likely 
t j be  evolved  by  a system  which,  like  the  Intermediate, 
pays  him  money  for  his  pains.  The  bad  crammer  can 
be  held  in  check,  and  the  good  is  only  the  superior, 
the  intuitively  good  teacher  who  is  also  more  ener- 
getic than  the  languid  type  of  pre-intermediate  times. 

I add  that  the  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge 
rapidly,  even  though  undigested  and  unorganised,  is 
a useful  capacity  in  life ; because  we  are  so  many  of 
us  called  upon  to  cram  subjects  in  our  mature  years. 
The  barrister  must  get  up  his  brief,  the  journalist  the 
matter  of  his  leading  article,  the  platform  politician 
his  speech,  even  the  crammer  himself  the  last  clever 
new  book  on  any  branch  of  his  subject  before  he  gives 
the  choicer  extracts  of  it  to  his  best  pupils.  Only  an 
able  man  can  do  the  cramming  well,  and  it  is  a most 
useful  art,  for  so  many  require  it.  Why  then  not  allow 
for  a little  in  education,  even  of  the  sort  short  of  the 
highest,  the  last  be_ing  really  of  high  educational  value. 
The  knowledge  so  acquired  maybe  soon  forgotten,  but 
much  knowledge  is  forgotten,  while  the  mental  discip- 
line and  power  of  acquiring  more  is  not  lost. 

It  is  said,  “better  proceed  more  slowly  so  as  to  acquire 
better  digested  knowledge,  and  there  is  such  a thing 
as  forcing  the  faculties,  and  precocious  knowledge.” 
Certainly  there  is,  and  slow  acquisition  may  be'  good 
in  its  place  also,  provided  it  does  not  mean  stag- 
nation, is  hot  made  an  excuse  for  taking  things  easy, 
while  pocketing  the  public  money  given  to  encourage 


education,  and  just  such  stagnation,  which  formerly' 
existed,  would  surely  return  if  the  State  were  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  schools,  while  leaving  to  the  heads  the 
testing  of  their  own  teaching  and  the  knowledge  they 
imparted. 

But  also  it  is  said  that  the  system  tends  to  overpres- 
sure to  young  people  at  a critical  period  of  life,  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  aud  with  consequent 
evil  effects,  physical  and  mental,  nervous  disorders, 
short-sight,  <fcc.  But  all  examinations  implies  this 
danger  more  or  less.  I think  in  the  present  case  that 
the  danger  from  this  side  is  greatly  exaggerated,  that 
it  only  at  best  concerns  a very  small  proportion,  and 
that  so  far  as  it  does  exist  it  can  be  remedied.  If  the 
danger  were  real,  it  could  be  met  by  cutting  down  a 
little  the  programme  in  each  subject,  or  by  making  the 
questions  somewhat  easier.  But  the  amount  pre- 
scribed in  each  grade  at  present  does  not  appear 
excessive,  and  there  are  twelve  months  for  preparation. 
There  may  indeed  be  a call  on  the  conscientiousness 
and  discretion  of  particular  head  masters  and  mis- 
tresses less  they  press  too  many  subjects  on  particular 
boys  and  girls  of  more  delicate  constitutions  than 
the  ordinary. 

As  to  the  alleged  selection  of  “ paying”  subjects  to 
the  neglect  of  others,  perhaps  intrinsically'  more 
important,  the  true  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  most 
“ paying  subjects”  will  be  those  for  which  the  student 
shows  most  aptitude.  Those  which  he  or  she  best 
likes  will  be  those  in  which  they  will  best  succeed. 
This  is  the  same  answer  as  that  of  the  Rev.  L. 
Healy,  of  Blackrock  College,  with  much  of  whose 
practical  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Interme- 
diate system,  the  views  here  expressed,  and  the  result 
both  of  reasoning  and  experience,  are  in  agreement. 

As  to  inspection,  I think  it  would  be  bad  as  an 
alternative  or  entirely  new  system,  while  it  might,  to 
a small  extent,  be  employ'ecl  as  a supplement  to  the 
common  examination  sy'stem  as  existing  at  present. 
1 think  a wholly  new  system,  suddenly  introduced, 
would  inflict  evil  on  the  schools  that  have  succeeded 
best  under  the  present  system.  Secondly,  inspection 
would  after  all  necessitate  examination  to  test  the 
educational  results  reached.  The  only  difference 
would  be,  that  the  examinations  would  be  presumably 
conducted  orally  by  inspectors  and  oral  examination, 
by  general  consent  of  educationists  is  a less  exhaustive, 
far  more  imperfect  test  of  knowledge  than  written 
examinations.  Further,  it  would  be  much  more 
expensive.  To  examine  some  200  Intermediate 
schools  would  require  at  least  four  examiners  in 
classics  (constantly  employed)  ; four  in  mathema- 
tics, four  in  English,  two  or  three  in  modern 
languages,  two  in  natural  science,  one  in  music, 
one  in  Celtic,  not  to  mention  some  others  ; 
probably  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  which  at  the 
rate  required  to  pay  experts,  say  £500  a year, 
would  amount  from  £12,000  to  £15,000  a year. 
At  present,  excepting  only  physics  and  chemistry, 
the  chief  thing,  the  testing  of  the  comparative 
amounts  of  acquired  knowledge,  is  done  much  better 
by  examiners  who  do  not  cost  the  Government  more 
than  £3,000  a year.  On  the  other  system  much  that 
now  goes  to  encourage  the  pupils  and  the  teachers 
would  be  transferred  to  the  inspectors. 

(3). — Special  Suggestions  respecting  the  English 
Course. 

I desire  to  speak  a little  more  fully  on  the  English 
course,  in  which  I have  frequently  examined.  I think, 
with  the  exception  of  English  composition,  it  is  more 
open  to  cram  in  the  sense  of  learning  by  rote  than 
any  other  subject.  And  to  discourage  this  tendency 
I should  recommend  that  increased  marks  be  given 
to  English  composition,  and  less  marks  to  geography, 
which,  though  it  may  be  useful,  has  less  educational 
value,  being  mainly,  except  physical  geography, 
matter  of  memory.  On  the  other  hand  to  write 
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Section  G.,  a good  English  composition  is  in  itself  some  proof  of 
— a good  education.  Of  course  the  matter  cannot 
amount  to  very  much  with  a boy  or  girl  of  16  or  17  ; 
but  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  a knowledge  of 
grammar,  reading,  reflection,  observation,  command 
of  language,  a sense  of  the  apt  word  or  phrase,  toge- 
ther with  clearness  of  thought  and  expression — all  of 
them  valuable  things — may  be  shown. 

English  grammar,  again,  is  extremely  useful,  both 
as  ministrant  to  written  composition  and  still  more 
to  correct  daily  speech.  Besides  in  syntax,  where  it 
deals  with  the  analyses  of  sentences,  there  is  a kind 
of  elementary  logic,  of  great  use  in  training  the  men- 
tal faculties  generally,  and  to  observe  fine  distinc- 
tions. It  is  especially  useful  to  the  pupil  who  studies 
no  other  language  but  English,  and  for  all  these 
reasons  I should  be  disposed  to  assign  greater  weight 
to  it  than  to  geography,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  history 
and  English  Literature. 

Yet  history  is  well  deserving  a place  in  the  English 
course,  because  it  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  because  it 
both  stirs  the  imagination  and  arouses  patriotic  or 
other  emotions,  that  it  is  very  desirable  should  be 
awakened  and  fostered  in  young  people.  Add  to  this 
that  the  whole  conception  of  history  has  been  enlarged 
and  its  importance  as  a subject  of  study  greatly  in- 
creased dui'ing  the  past  50  years-  The  new  view  of 
history  may  not  much  concern  Intermediate  pupils, 
still  it  should  be  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner,  and  oc- 
casionally by  his  questions,  especially  to  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Grades,  he  should,  perhaps,  direct  attention 
to  social  movements,  to  great  < vents,  and  their  causes, 
to  the  history  of  the  people  or  nation  as  well  as  to  the 
doings  of  kings,  the  dates  of  battles,  and  the  names  of 
commanders.  The  “biographical”  view  of  history 
should  prevail  till  the  pupils  are  older,  but  certainly 
their  attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  other  as- 
pect of  history,  which  is  becoming  ^continually  moi-e 
and  more  important. 

On  the  whole  I should  'not  recommend  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  marks  for  history,  or  not  much.  Because  it  is 
interesting,  liberalising, and  tends  to  cultivate  a side  of 
our  nature  that  if  not  awakened  earlymay  never  awaken. 
It  is  liable  to  cram  in  the  sense  of  the  special  pre- 
paration of  a class  of  questions  frequently  repeated, 
but  I do  not  think  the  cram  mischievous  in  this  case ; 
-as  it  is  the  best  questions  that  usually  are  repeated, 

. and  these  the  pupils  should  specially  have  made  up. 

In  English  literature  those  questions  to  which  the 
•answers  are  only  matters  of  memory  should  be  avoided, 

. otherwise  we  have  the  worst  kind  of  cram.  Assuming 


that  the  subjects  (books  or  essays)  to  be  studied  are 
models  of  literary  excellence,  the  questions  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  test  the  perception  and  appreciation 
of  them  ; of  the  happy  metaphor,  beautiful  magic,  or 
other  special  literary  grace  ; the  first  object  being  to 
arouse  and  cultivate  the  literary  taste  ; the  second  to 
cultivate  the  intelligence,  and  for  the  latter  purpose 
questions  will  naturally  be  directed  to  ascertain  if  the 
candidates  comprehend  the  more  difficult  passages 
as  well  as  the  obscurer  words  and  phrases.  It  is 
here  that  the  crammer  comes  in,  and  the  annotated 
edition  comes  in,  to  save  time  and  trouble.  On  the 
whole  he  cannot  do  much  harm  if  the  examiners  are 
good,  while  he  may  even  do  good,  by  economising 
time  and  in  other  ways,  if  he  is  of  the  better  kind 
before  described. 

Very  much  turns  on  having  examiners  experienced 
and  well  versed  in  the  subjects,  since  the  teacher  is  very 
much  guided  in  his  teaching,  and  may  be  considerably 
assisted  and  aided  by  the  examiners’  questions. 

With  respect  to  the  commercial  course,  I wish 
merely  to  say  that  I think  the  addition  of  elementary 
political  economy  would  be  desirable,  especially  in 
those  parts,  such  as  the  theory  of  production  and  the 
theory  of  money,  on  which  there  is  less  difference  of 
opinion.  They  are  not  very  difficult  of  treatment  in 
an  elementary  way,  and  some  such  work  as  the  ele- 
mentary work  by  Principal  Symes,  of  Nottingham 
College,  would  serve  to  begin  with.  There  is  the 
more  need  for  some  such  work,  as  the  candidates  are 
now  required  to  read  a history  of  industry  and  a 
history  of  commerce,  in  both  of  which  economic 
principles,  not,  indeed,  very  difficult,  are  constantly 
assumed,  but  never  explained.  The  result  of  this  is, 
that  some  of  the  answers  show  a mere  memory  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  phenomena  and  movements 
described.  The  answers  are  got  up  by  rote,  and  the 
candidates  are  afraid  to  depart  from  the  literal  words 
of  the  text-book  lest  they  should  betray  their 
ignorance,  and  show  themselves  to  be  all  at  sea  on 
the  subject  apart  from  the  text-book  account.  This 
is  mere  cram,  which  a little  knowledge  of  principles, 
not  difficult  of  acquisition  to  a boy  or  a girl  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  might  have  cleared  up  and 
transformed  into  real  knowledge.  But  I do  not  think 
such  addition  to  the  commercial  course  is  necessary 
in  the  Junior  or  Middle  Grades. 

William  Graham, 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


^Section  g.,  V- 

v. 

Memorandum  on  Variations  in  the  conditions  of  State  Aid  to  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  corresponding  changes  in  the  mode  of  inspection.* 


By  J.  Strothers,  Esq.,  b.a.,  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Appendices  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 
p.  155,  et  seq.] 


In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  results  system  in  Ireland, 
frequent  reference  was  made  to  the  very  different 
methods  now  adopted  for  assessing  grants  to  schools 
in  England  and  Scotland.  As  these  methods  were 
the  outcome  of  a long  and  at  times  fairly  rapid 
process  of  evolution,  these  references  may  be  made 
more  intelligible  by  a brief  consideration  of  the 
principal  steps  by  which  the  present  conditions  of 
examination  and  payment  of  grants  were  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  each  of  these  countries. 

s The  original  official  publications  have  been  mainly  relied  on 
Report  of  Lord  Cross’s  Commission  (1888),  and  Sir  II.  Craik’s  “ 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  things  prior  to  1862. 


I.  England. 

Prior  to  1862 — the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
“ revised  code  " — State-grants  were  made  in  aid  ot 
voluntary  local  effort  to  “ promote  the  education  of 
children  belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  them- 
selves by  manual  labour"  in  various  forms  and  on 
conditions  set  forth  from  time  to  time  by  minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 

for  i'ne  statements  made  in  this  memorandum,  but  in  addition  the 
The  State  in  its  relation  to  Education”  have  been  drawn  upon  for 
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f 4r?  T'T"7  *"“*  ™s  m‘d°  f»r  S"*s  Pf  certificates  were  recognired  with  three 

XS%  £££  ho"ses  “d  *“■  *—  "s  £“  \-S  de?»%  “• 

, ' facate  was  fixed  originally  by  examination;  but 

In  1839  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  promot!ons  migh<>  be  obtained  by  continued  effi- 
was  established  and  Inspectors  were  appointed.  ciency  in  the  management  of  a school,  and  for  this 
In  1843  Normal  Schools  or  Colleges  for  training  PurPose  certificates  were  open  to  revision  every  five 
teachers  were  instituted  and  grants  were  made  for  yeSU  ■ , 

school  furniture  and  apparatus.  , &PeciaJ . augmentation  grants  were  paid  for 

T.  ijij  „ • , , teachers  in  Welsh  and  Highland  schools  and  for 

bv^  kSatatS’  T?°f,smt  dcp»*ir«  was  made  teachers  who  were  certified,  after  examination,  as 
ay  me  institution  of  Augmentation  grants,  i.e.  competent  to  give  instruction  in  certain  branches  of 
grants  given  to  augment  the  salary  paid  to  the  drawing. 

Iocal fa?Trs °n  certain  c°ndi-  ^ a °f  ^ ^ males  and  £20  for 

theclass  * of  ^oerH  & T8*™!  ?dai7  and  J8®?1®8  Was  made  for  uncertificated  assistant 

a’!d~a  fact  of  interest  in  teachers-*.*,  ex-pupil  teachers,  but  for  a period  of 
view  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  Commission — three  years  only.  1 

,<>r  M A”  “”“1  stipend  from  £10  to  £15  was 

time  m aid  of  hiring  fields  and  gardens,  of  erecting  paid  to  each  pupil  teacher,  and  a gratuity  of  £5 
workshops  in  which  handicrafts  might  be  taught,  to  £15  to  the  master  or  mistress  who  had  chaste 
and  in  providing  school  wash-houses  or  kitchens,  of  their  instruction. 

for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  Domestic  Economy.  (d.)  Pensions  were  allowed  to  meritorious  but 

In  the  following  year  grants  were  made  for  the  incapacitated  teachers. 


provision  of  school  books,  maps,  and  diagrams. 


These  latter  payments  (b.  and  c.  and  <Z.)  were  free 


In  1853  what  may  be  termed  the  pre-Code  from  any  condition  as  to  local  contribution, 
system  was  completed  by  the  institution  of  “ Capi-  bt  is  interesting  to  note,  as  bearing  on  the  pre- 
tation”  grants,  i.e.  grants  at  a certain  rate  per  head  sen*>  method  of  payment  of  teachers  in  Ireland,  that 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars  who  had  made  a^  the  grants  under  II.  were  regarded  as  personal 
a certain  number  of  attendances.  These  grants,  it  payments  to  the  teacher.  Post-office  orders  for  the 
should  be  said,  were  conditional  simply  on  atten-  amount  were  issued  to  Managers,  but  they  could 


dance  and  the  payment  of  a fee  and  not  on  profi-  oniy  b 
ciency.  The  conditions  on  which  grants  in  aid  receipt, 
were  made  remained  practically  unaltered  from  TTT 
1853  till  1862.  The  various  Minutes  of  Council  , .' 


only  be  cashed  by  the  teacher  who  signed  the 


III.  Capitation  Grants. — These  were  grants  at  a 


which  regulated  the  distribution  of  tile  grant  dur-  T*""  “'f®  Per  f*  “ id  °f  *h‘  general  eapente 
ing  those  years  were  • collected  and  consolidated  in  2 maintaining  the  schools,  and  were  paid  to  the 


the  first  1 Code”  presented  to  the  House  of  Com-  Manager,.  The  Code  expressly  states  that  teachers 
mens  as  a parliamentary  return  in  April  1860  llave  no  g1' , er  claira  on  capitation  grant  than 

T,  , . , , r ' on  any  other  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  the  Managers  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  This 


maty  of  . . ToTT  • i T , managers  ior  me  support  oi  me  schools.  This 

'original  P'^P3^^™8  of  Stote-aid  to  schools  as  prescribed  grant  was  paid  on  account  of  each  scholar  who  had 

“ the  Code  of  1860  That  Code,  it  has  to  be  made  176  whole  day  attendances  (certain  excep- 

repeated,  only  brought  together  the  conditions  which  tions  were  allowed),  and  varied  in  amount  accord- 

had  regulated  the  distribution  of  grants  for  many  ing  to  the  size  of  the  school.  The  amount  varied 

years  previously.  from  6s.  for  boys  in  a school  with  less  than  50 

I.  Grants  were  made  to  Managers  (a.)  for  build-  puphs  to  3s.  for  girls  in  a school  with  over  100 


I.  Grants  were  made  to  Managers  (a.)  for  build-  PUP“®  t0  *>s.  tor  gi: 
ing,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting-up  elementary  PllPns. 
schools,  and  for  providing  industrial  premises  in  Capitation  grants 
connection  with  day-schools  in  the  form  of  fields,  evening  classes,  and 

gardens,  workshops,  laundries,  &c.  In  each  case  classes,  an  increased 


rants  were  allowed  for  scholars  in 
, and  also  for  pupils  in  industrial 
■eased  grant  being  allowed  where  a 


at  least  an  equal  amount  had  to  be  contributed  special  teacher  other  than  the  class  teacher  was 
locally,  (b.)  For  providing  books,  maps,  diagrams,  engaged. 


scientific  apparatus,  tools,  and  : 


It  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  State-aid  to 


industrial  departments.  In  order  to  obtain  this  schools  outlined  above  presents  several  interesting 

grant  the  teacher  was  required  to  give  proof  of  his  analogies  to  the  system  which  obtains  in  Ireland 

proficiency  in  using  the  instruments  or  apparatus  at  present,  leaving  out  of  account,  of  course,  that 

selected.  Again,  there  were  certain  conditions  as  portion  of  the  grant  which  takes  the  form  of  results 

to  the  amount  of  local  contribution  for  these  pur-  fees, 

poses. 


It  remains  to  bring  out  prominently  c 


It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  grants  in  Class  I.  of  the  system  described  above.  No  item  of  the 


were,  in  certain  cases,  made  to  schools  which  \ 


grant  depended  directly  on  the  proficiency  of  the 


not  in  receipt  of  annual  grants,  and  which,  conse-  pupils  in  any  subject  of  instruction.  It  is  indeed 
quently,  were  only  inspected  occasionally.  nowhere  stated  in  the  original  Code  what  the  sub- 

TT  „ „ , / x , , ,•  jects  of  instruction  should  be,  or  what  degree  of 

IL  Grant,  for  Teacher, .—(a.)  Augmentation  adTmo!)ment  ia  subject  sbl}uld  be  2ted  at 

grants  for  Certificated  Teachers.  ■ • ■ . * ■ ■ - L ■ ■ - 


i particular  stage  of  school  life.  Inspectors  visited 


These  grants  were  made  on  condition  that  a cer-  the  schools,  examined  the  classes  in  the  subjects 
tain  minimum  salary  (exclusive  of  the  house  or  professed,  and  reported  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
suitable  lodgings  rent-free)  was  provided  by  the  work;  but  the  amount  of  grant  payable  was  not 
Managers.  The  minimum  amount  to  be  paid  by  thereby  affected  except  in  one  respect  only — viz., 
Managers  varied  with  the  class  of  the  certificate,  the  portion  of  grant  which  was  given  in  augmenta- 
and  in  each  case  it  was  required  that  the  amount  so  tion  of  the  teacher’ s salary.  Even  that  item  dici 
contributed  should  be  at  least  double  the  amount  not  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  varying  effi- 
of  augmentation  allowed.  Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  ciency  of  the  school.  At  the  most  a teacher  who 
an  augmentation  of  £30  from  the  Committee  of  was  reported  on  unfavourably  might  not  receive 
Council,  the  Managers  were  required  to  pay  to  the  promotion  when  the  period  (five  years)  for  the  revi- 
teacher  (supposed  in  this  case  to  hold  a certificate  sion  of  his  certificate  was  completed.  Nor  was 
of  the  ‘ first  division  ’ of  the  ‘ unoer  degree,’  = this  dissociation  of  payment  from  degree  of  effi- 
lst  of  1st)  a minimum  salary  of  £60,  independent  ciency  an  unintentional  oversight.  It  is  declared 
of  the  sum  granted  in  augmentation.  Three  de-  unequivocally  in  one  of  the  earlier  minutes  (1847) 
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raters  “ £ 2SSS  s %%rszzr, £OTt 

oft-repeated  seXnent  of  the  present  day.  report  what  measures,  rf  ™ 

. As  to  the  merit  of  the  education  given  under  Mm  of  sound  and ,,ch“L Jf? .“ftoe 
these  conditions  of  State-aid,  opinions  varied  at  toon  to  all  classes  ?*  “? £>'.  S . r,fere“e 
- the  time.  They  undoubtedly  gave  scope  to  a utmost  importance  that  the  scope  of  ■ 
teacher  with  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and  favoured  should  be  kept  clearly  m view  if  the 
the  progress  of  the  elite  of  the  pupils.  «*■* . ““  Commissioners  arrived  at  are  to  bo 

m,  . n . , -loc,.  Ww  estimated  at  their  proper  value,  ihe  purpose  oi 

The  following  description,  of  date  1854,  of  what  ^ Commission  was  to  discover  some  means  of 
a boy  of  fair  average  attainments,  at .the  age  of  ext(mdi  education  as  wideiy  as  possible.  For  that. 
twelve  years,  m a good  school  ha1  3nt  purpose  attention  had  to  be  confined  to  the  most 

sents  a range  of  work  and  a breath  of  treatment  ^ forms  of  educationj  and  the  question  of 
which  must  seem  rather  astonishing  to  costl  bccame  an  important  one.  The  need  for  such, 

have  most  acquaintance  with  similarly  elementary  ^ extension  of  elementary  education  was  abun- 
schools  in  more  recent  years  gently  brought  out  in  tile  course  of  the  inquiry. 

He  has,  says  the  writer,  learned  to  read  fluently  n ^ ( J of  the  estimated  number  of  2* 

and  with  intelligence  not  merely  the  school  hooka  ^ who  tt  to  be  at  school  only  1,675,000' 
but  any  work  of  general  information  likely  to  ^ ^ Hio  schools  rf  my  sort, 
come  in  his  way.  0f  fcbe  pupiis  j,n  public  schools  only  one-half  were 

He  can  write  very  neatly  and  correctly  from  m scj10ols  under  any  sort  of  inspection, 
dictation  and  from  memory,  and  express  Limse  i ^ attendance  in  inspected  schools  was  esti- 
in  tolerably  correct  language,  though  the  writer  74.35  fc  Qf  the  children  on  the- 

adds  that  the  latter  attainment  is  comparatively  at  oaiy  P 

satisfactorily  taught  of  school  subjects.  ones^  ^ otber  hand  there  was  strong  testimony  to 

The  boys  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  most-  ^ marked  superiority  of  inspected  over  unrn- 
important  facts  of  English  history,  and  show  much  d school  and  to  the  stimulus  which  inspec- 

interest  in  the  subject.  The  amount  and  accuracy  ^ Hes 

of  the  knowledge  of  physical  and  political  geography,  Jfc  ^ ^ added  « That  in  point  of  literary  m- 
of  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  displayed  by  intel h-  struction  ifc  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 

gent  children  of  both  sexes,  is  surprising : well-drawn  ^ tem  had  failed  because  it  had  hitherto, 

maps  are  commonly  exhibited  by  the  pupils.  In  successfuby  educated  too  small  a proportion  of 
many  good  schools,  he  says,  the  elements  ol  physical  gcbolar£.  It  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a good 
science  and  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  natural  education.”  It  should  be  further  said  that 

history  form  subjects  of  useful  and  very  attractive  JomQ  q{  the  conciusi0ns  of  the  Commission,  in  par- 

lectures.  , , , . ticular  the  statement  that  even  in  good  schools  not 

The  principles  of  political  economy  are  taught  th?n  one.fourth  of  the  scholars  were  success- 

wilh  great  clearness  and  admirable  adaptation  to  „ educated,  were  disputed  by  men  of  the  educa- 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  artisans  in  the  reading  gtandj  and  experience  of  Mr.  Matthew 

books  generally  used  in  the  metropolitan  schools  Arnold  Mr  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

tv : iw,,,rrVif.  Tvit.b  oreat  care  and  skill  m _ - ti.  -it.  elen.r  that 


books  generally  useu  u±  ^ ***»»~r ...  . 

Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and  skill 
many  schools.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that any 
addition  can  be  advantageously  made  to  this  list  1 
do  not  believe,  considering  the  age  of  the  childien , 
nor  am  I of  opinion  that  any  of  those  subject* 


KOlltU  StoailUlllg  CVaava.  r -- 

Arnold,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

In  face  of  some  of  these  facts  it  is  clear  that 
what  the  Commission  had  to  aim  at  was.  exten- 
sion” not  “intension”  in  education.  Their  on)15/* 
was  perforce  to  secure  what  was  considered  the 


ao  noc  ueuevo,  wno.o.....b  — o . . , • , was  penorce  to  scciub  ... 

nor  am  I of  opinion  that  any  of  these  subjects  in.edlfdble  minimum  0f  education  for  as  many  chil- 
could  be  omitted  without  practical  detriment  to  the  ^ ^ pogsible,  rather  than  the  fostering  of  a high 
schools.”  type  of  education.  Their  recommendations  accord- 

To  iud^e  from  the  report  of  the  Newcastle  Com-  wiy  must  be  judged  of,  not  on  their . intrinsic 
mission  good  schools  giving  an  education  of  this  merits>  but  in  their  relation  to  the  circumstances  of 
tvoe  cannot  have  been  very  common  even  among  the  time . equally,  of  course  their  recommendations 
inspected  schools ; and  inspected  schools  at  that  cease  to  bave  weight  when  the  educational  environ- 
time  contained  only  a fraction  of  the  children  of  ment  bas  been  substantially  changed, 
school  age.  They  found  that  the  expense  cf  the  existing 

T QRO  tbe  svstem  of  State-aid  described  above  system,  arising  particularly  from  the  payments  lo 
wi  sS^  bfthat  of  the  revised  Code.  The  certificated  teachers,  was  an  obstacle  in  ^e  way  of  ^ 
iiano-p^cffected  was  no  mere  modification  of  the  the  extension  of  educational  facilities.  They 

vpfrulations  but  amounted,  in  fact,  to  an  sequently  recommended  that  payments  should  be  jjt|- 
existme  « ’ Th  xisting  regulations  were  made  to  managers  directly,  and  they  even  quite  mlss 

absolute  revolution,  ine  ex  g S and  ^ re_  j U went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  grants 
"“T  riode  n troSS  entirely  ne»  beds  of  not  be  restricted  to  those  schools  which  ern- 

Sltna  to  tobS  The  lading  principles  were  ploged  certifeatei  teachers.  Tins  recomtoento, 

7 . -1  All  payments  were  to  be  made  to  however,  was  not  adopted  , b 

1‘  "...  were'henceforth  to  make  their  own  To  secure  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  sub- 
All  payments  were  iecte  sb„„ld  be  more  effective,  end  more  evenly 
tBIbeSmede  m the  results  of  individual  examination  distributed  among  the  scholars,  they  recommende 
of  the  scholar,  according  to  certain  pre.cnbed  .tan-  . payment  by  rtoults.^  ^ Commissi(jn 

‘’“Both  change,  were  made  on  ^ '^commendation  d 

1 ^”'g  c?=Stt""lr.l  every  ehild^n  every  school  to  which  grants  were  oa,d 
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with  a view  to  ascertaining  whether  these  indispen- 
sable elements  of  knowledge  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quired, and  to  make  the  prospects  and  position  of 
the  teacher  dependent  to  a considerable  extent  on 
the  results  of  this  examination.” 

They  made  several  recommendations  in  detail 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  grants  should  be  distri- 
buted, including  the  establishment  of  County  and 
Borough  Boards  of  Education  with  rating  powers. 
These  recommendations  were  not  adopted,  but  the 
two  principal  recommendations  referred  to  above 
formed  the  basis  of  the  revised  Code.  That  Code, 
as  has  been  said,  amounted  to  a virtual  revolution 
in  educational  administration.  Its  provisions  as 
contrasted  with  the  preceding  regulations  summed 
up  in  the  original  Code  were  very  simple,  and  may 
be  briefly  summarised. 

<h™>ro-r?  °f  U The  building  grants — but  not  the  grants  for 
visions  of  Hie  apparatus,  books,  &c. — were  retained, 
oio.  II.  Payments  to  teachers  on  classification  were 

abolished. 

III.  The  capitation  grants  were  retained  in  a 
modified  form,  and  now  constituted  the  sole  annual 
grant  to  schools.  They  were:  — 

(1.)  A grant  of  4s.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance.  This  part  was  paid  irrespective  of 
results  of  examination  provided  that  the  school 
was  not  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

(2.)  For  every  scholar  who  had  attended 
more  than  200  morning  or  afternoon  meetings 
of  the  school. 

(a.)  6s.  6 d.  per  scholar  if  under  six  years 
of  age,  on  a report  by  the  Inspector  that 
such  children  are  instructed  suitably  to 
their  age  classification. 

(b.)  If  over  six  years  of  age  8s.  per 
scholar,  subject  to  examination.  2s.  8c?. 
was  deducted  for  each  failure  in  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic  respectively.  Stan- 
dards of  examination,  in  the  three  It's 
only,  were  for  the  first  time  set  forth  for 
this  purpose.  The  grant  might  be  reduced 
i by  tenths  for  faults  of  instruction  or  dis- 

cipline, or  for  defective  school  equipment, 
and  was  also  reducible  by  its  excess  above 
the  school  fees  and  subscriptions,  or  by  its 
excess  above  15s.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance.  The  allowance  for  pupil- 
teachers  was  discontinued,  and  these  and 
all  other  teachers  were  engaged  by  the 
Managers  on  their  own  terms. 

As  a result,  though  the  number  of  scholars  in 
inspected  schools  rapidly  increased,  the  grant  fell 
steadily  through  a number  of  years. 

The  effects  of  But  it  was  found  that  this  result  was  only  ac- 
it.  operation.  compiisiied  at  the  cost  of  a considerable  sacrifice  of 
elasticity  and  intelligence  in  school  work,  and  of 
its  restriction  to  a narrow  field  of  effort. 

The  grant,  in  so  far  as  it  varied  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction,  depended  upon  successes  in 
the  three  P’s  alone.  No  payment  attached  to  the 
teaching  of  subjects  such  as  grammar  or  geography, 
still  less  to  those  more  advanced  subjects  which, 
as  shown  in  the  extract  already  quoted,  were 
not  uncommonly  and  successfully  taught  in  school 
before  the  period  of  the  revised  Code.  (From  the 
first,  however,  it  was  insisted  on  as  a condition  ->f 
all  grants  to  schools  that  the  girls  should  be  taught 
needlework.)  The  Education  Department,  it  is 
true,  endeavoured  almost  in  face  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  to  maintain  some  breadth  of  examina- 
tion. In  the  “ Instructions  to  Inspectors”  issued 
on  the  introduction  of  the  revised  Code,  it  was  said 
that  “the  grant  to  each  school  depends,  as  it  has 
ever  done,  upon  the  school’s  whole  character  and 
work.  You  will  judge  every  school  by  the  stan- 
dard which  you  have  hitherto  used  as  regards  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  intellectual  merit.  The  exami- 


nation (under  the  standard)  does  not  supersede  this  Section  G, 
judgment  but  pre-supposes  it.”  Most  probably/  — - 

indeed,  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  revised 
Cede,  it  was  not  at  all  contemplated  that  its  operation 
would  appreciably  contract  the  range  of  school  in- 
struction which  commonly  obtained  at  the  time,  but 
would  simply  super  add  to  whatever  merits  the 
schools  already  possessed  in  that  direction 
greater  thoroughness  of  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary subjects  and  in  the  junior  classes. 

But,  in  effect,  in  spite  of  the  well 
meant  “ instructions  ” the  latter  aims  were  not 
superadded  to,  but  substituted  for  the  former,  and 
opinions  differed  as  to  the  gain  in  efficiency  even 
in  the  elementary  subjects. 

In  the  very  first  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Early  criticisms, 
revised  Code,  its  defects  were  more  than  hinted  at 
by  men  whose  opinion  was  entitled  to  respect. 

Matthew  Arnold,  e.g.,  said  that  it  might  have  other 
advantages ; but  undoubtedly  and  of  necessity  it 
would  substitute  a more  mechanical  system  of  in- 
spection for  the  old  scheme  of  obtaining  a measure 
of  the  general  intellectual  life  and  tone  of  the 
school.  The  Rev.  D.  Stewart  in  the  year  1866  re- 
ported a general  decline  throughout  his  district,  not 
only  in  the  extent  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  but 
in  the  success  with  which  the  purely  elementary 
ones  were  taught.  “ When  I speak  of  a decline  in 
the  general  standard  of  instruction  throughout  the 
district,  I do  not  mean  that  the  number  of  subjects 
is  reduced  so  much  as  that  the  purely  elementary 
ones  are  not  taught  so  thoroughly  as  they  used  to 
be  three  years  ago." 

These  and  similar  criticisms  had  their  effect,  with 
the  result  that  the  system  of  the  revised  Code  as 
originally  established  remained  intact  but  a very 
few  years  only.  Since  1867  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  the  basis  of  payment  of  grants  established 
by  that  Code  have  undergone  a process  of  very 
gradual  evolution  in  the  direction  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  larger  aims  of  school  work,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  as  a whole,  rather  than  to  the 
recording  of  individual  passes.  The  steps  in  that 
process  were  numerous,  every  few  years  bringing 
some  modification  of  the  Cods,  but  only  the  more 
important  are  here  referred  to. 

The  first  departure  from  the  pristine  severity  of  Fir,t  modiao»- 
the  revised  Code  was  made  by  the  Minute  cf  20th  ^"i^dtlJ,0oa6_ 
February,  1867.  That  Minute  recognised  that  an  is.;;' 
elementary  school  might  properly  concern  itself  with 
instruction  other  than  the  three  R’s.  It  offered 
an  increased  grant  on  examination  passes,  restricted 
to  a maximum  of  £8,  on  certain  conditions,  the 
most  important  of  which  was,  that  “ the  time-tables 
of  the  school  in  use  throughout  the  year  provided 
for  one  or  more  specific  subjects  of  secular  instruc- 
tion.” These  “ specific  ” subjects  were  not  defined, 
and  might  apparently  embrace  any  of  the  many 
subjects  which  seem  to  have  been  commonly  taught 
in  schools  before  the  introduction  of  the  revised 
Code,  but  which  had  languished  under  the  operation 
of  that  Code.  They  were  generally  of  the  nature 
of  “class”  rather  than  “specific”  subjects,  follow-  > 
ing  no  lines  of  the  distinction  subsequently  made, 
and  the  extra  grant  was  only  payable  on  condition 
that  one-fifth  part  of  the  scholars  over  six  years 
of  age  in  the  school  passed  a satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  them. 

The  effect  of  the  modification  thus  introduced 
was  to  encourage  in  some  degree  a greater  range  of 
school  work. 

The  Code  of  1871,  the  year  succeeding  the  pass-  Minor  changea 
ing  of  the  Education  Act,  introduced  a more  liberal  prior  to  ia7s. 
scale  of  payment — 6s.  instead  of  4s.  on  average  at- 
tendance, and  a possibility  of  12s.  instead  of  8s.  on 
examination  in  the  three  R’s.  It  also  defined  the 
“ specific  ” subjects  above  referred  to,  laying  down 
definite  courses  in  several  of  them.  The  conditions 
of  the  grant  for  these  specific  subjects  was 
much  simplified.  A grant  of  3s.  per  suoject  was 
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Section  G.,  made  for  every  day  scholar  presented  in  Standards 
— IV. -VI.,  who  passed  a satisfactory  examination  in 
not  more  than  two  of  them. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  numeration  of 
specific  subjects  given  in  the  Schedule'  to  this  Code. 
They  may  be  “ Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical 
Geography,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Political 
Economy,  Languages,  or  any  definite  subject  of 
instruction  extending  over  the  classes  to  be  ex- 
amined in  Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  taught 
according  to  a graduated  scheme  of  which  the  In- 
spector can  report  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  children,  and  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  reading-book  lessons  to  justify 
its  description  as  a * specific  ’ subject  of  instruc- 

In  this  Code  attendance  at  drill  for  a limited 
period  was  recognised  as  a school  attendance,  though 
no  special  grant  was  paid  on  this  subject. 

The  Code  of  1872,  which  virtually  repeated  that 
of  1871,  was  called  the  New  Code. 

In  1874,  instead  of  a grant  of  6s.  on  the  average 
attendance,  5s.  was  paid  in  this  manner,  while  Is. 
was  made  conditional  on  singing  forming  part  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

modification  The  next  important  step  was  taken  in  1875, 
in  the Cod«of  'when  the  “ specific  ' subjects  referred  to  above  were 
mu.  differentiated,  a distinction  being  made  between 

those  subjects,  such  as  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  needlework,  which  were  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren in  classes  throughout  the  school,  and  the 
“ specific  ” subjects  proper,  such  as  mathematics 
and  languages,  which  were  taken  only  by  selected 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes.  The  former  were  de- 
nominated class-subjects  because  they  were  paid 
for,  not  on  the  basis  of  individual  examination,  but 
on  the  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  above 
seven  years  of  age,  according  to  the  proficiency  of 
the  classes  from  which  the  children  were  examined. 
Children  presented  in  specific  subjects  continued 
to  be  examined  individually. 

The  general  scale  of  grants  remained  as  before, 
except  that  the  payment  for  elementary  subjects 
was  reduced  to  a possible  9s.  instead  of  12s.,  while 
the  grant  for  specific  subjects  was  increased  to  4s. 

This  Code  also  contained  two  other  important 
changes,  (1.),  the  sum  6s.  originally  paid  on  average 
attendance  simpliciter  had  in  the  preceding  year 
been  differentiated  into  a general  grant  of  5s.  and 
Is.  dependent  on  the  teaching  of  singing.  In  this  year 
the  general  grant  was  further  reduced  to  4s.,  and 
Is.  was  made  dependent  on  the  Inspector’s  report 
on  the  character  of  the  discipline  and  organization. 
(2.)  The  teaching  of  needlework  to  girls  had  for- 
merly been  a condition  of  all  grants.  This  subject 
was  now  included  on  the  list  of  class-subjects  (see 
above)  and  had  a definite  payment  attached  to  it. 

It  may  be  convenient  now  to  summarize  the 
effect  of  the  changes  introduced  up  to  this  point. 
They  were  briefly  (1.),  The  scope  of  the  education 
given  in  elementary  schools  had  been  gradually  en- 
larged. New  subjects,  specific  and  class  subjects, 
Effect  of  these  were  introduced,  or  rather  the  teaching  of  subjects 
modifications.  prevalent  before  the  introduction  of  the  revised 
Code,  was  revived,  and  graduated  courses  were  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  Drill,  music, 
and  needlework  were  recognised  as  important 
branches  of  elementary  education,  and  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  two  latter  a money  payment  was  at- 
tached, so  that  they  might  not  be  neglected  in  com- 
parison with  the  three  It's. 

(2.)  The  important  point  in  the  Code  of  1875 — 
The  principle  of  payment  on  individual  examination 
was  departed  from  in  the  case  of  class-subjects  and 


of  singing,  and  what  was  even  more  important, 
specific  recognition  was  made  of  an  element  of 
school  work  which  the  provisions  of  the  revised 
Code  had  tended  to  place  at  a discount,  viz.,  the 
general  tone  and  discipline  of  the  school.  In  both 
respects  the  English  Code  followed  the  example 
which  had  been  set  in  Scotland  several  years  pre- 
viously.* 

So  far  no  modification  had  been  made  in  the 
system  of  payment  on  individual  passes  in  the  case 
of  the  three  R’s.  The  two  methods  of  examina- 
tion— individual  examination  and  class  examination 
— ran  side  by  side.  Individual  examination  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  three  It's,  (and  to 
specific  subjects)  while  the  merit  of  the  instruction 
in  all  other  subjects  introduced  from  time  to  time 
was  judged  of,  by  the  method  of  class  examination. 

This  conjoint  system,  with  minor  modifications,  per- 
sisted till  1882. 

In  the  Code  of  that  year  a new  feature,  the  important 
“ Merit  ” grant,  makes  its  appearance.  This  grant, 
amounting  to  Is.,  2s.,  or  3s.,  was  awarded  “if  the  ofisst-iw 
Inspector,  allowing  for  the  special  circumstances  of  Gram!' 
the  case,  reports  the  school  to  be  fair,  good,  or 
excellent  in  respect  of  (1.)  the  organization  and 
discipline,  (2.)  the  intelligence  employed  in  instruc- 
tion, and  (3.)  the  general  quality  of  the  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  elementary  subjects. 

The  former  grant  for  discipline  and  organization 
was  absorbed  in  the  “Merit”  grant.  The  fixed 
grant  of  4s.  was  increased  to  4s.  6 d.,  and  a grant  of 
Is.  for  needlework  was  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  grant  for  singing. 

A grant  for  cookery  of  4s.  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Code  of  this  year. 

In  the  grant  on  examination  in  elementary  sub- 
jects an  important  change  was  made.  Instead  of 
paying  a certain  sum  for  each  pass,  a payment  was 
made  on  the  percentage  of  passes  at  the  rate  of  Id. 
for  each  unit  of  percentage. 

The  percentage  of  passes  was  determined  by  the 
ratio  of  the'  passes  actually  made  to  those  that 
might  have  been  made  by  all  scholars  liable  to 
examination. 

The  grants  for  class  subjects  and  specific  subjects 
remained  as  before,  and  the  arrangement  of  grants 
thus  established  persisted,  with  minor  alterations, 
till  1889. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  the  “ Merit  ” 
grant  in  itself  tended  to  direct  attention  to  the 
larger  aims  of  school  work,  and  to  foster  regard  for 
quality  of  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  attain- 
ment of  passes. 

But  its  influence  was  largely  neutralized  by  the 
accompanying  change  in  the  mode  of  payment  on 
examination  in  the  elementary  subjects.  The  pay- 
ment on  percentage  of  pass  was  really  payment  on 
results  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  and  in  practice 
the  percentage  of  pass  being  a definite  and  tangible 
fact  outweighed  less  palpable,  but  not  less  important, 
considerations  in  determining  the  rate  of  the 
“ Merit  ” grant.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  excellent 
conception  of  the  “ Merit  ” grant,  the  years  from 
1882-1889  were  probably  those  in  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  results  system  and  its  narrowing  in- 
fluence were  most  severely  felt  in  England. 

The  increasing  discontent  with  the  system  of 
grants  established  by  the  Code  of  1882  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Cross’s  Commission  in  1886,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Commission — which  reported  in  1888 — 
so  far  as  they  bore  on  the  method  of  paying  grants, 
were  largely  given  effect  in  the  Codes  of  1889-90. 


• It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  here  the  regulation  concerning  discipline  fir-t  introduced  in  the  Code  of  1 8"  5 : — 

“ To  meet  the  requirements  concerning  discipline  the  Managers  and  Teachers  will  he  expected  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  all 
reasonable  care  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  school,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of 
consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act.’ 
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The  changes  foreshadowed  in  the  Code  of  1889 
were  more  fully  carried  out  in  the  Code  of  1890,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  latter  only  need  be  referred  to. 
rtu-codoof  A “principal”  grant  of  12s.  6 d.  or  14s.  replaced 
!«•  the  former  fixed  grant  on  average  attendance,  to- 
gether with  the  payment  on  percentage  of  passes  in 
elementary  subjects,  and  to  some  extent,  also,  the 
“ Merit  ” grant.  Special  weight  was,  however,  given 
to  some  of  the  considerations  on  which  the  former 
merit  grant  depended,  by  the  revival  of  the  grant  for 
organization  and  discipline  which  was  dropped  in 
1882. 

The  principal  grant  in  one  or  other  of  its  grades 
was  to  be  awarded  by  the  Department  “ after  con- 
sidering the  x-eport  and  recommendation  of  the  In- 
spector on  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  general 
intelligence  of  the  scholars  in  the  elementax-y  sub- 
jects.” In  the  “ Instructions  to  Inspectors,”  which 
from  this  time  on  play  a more  and  more  important 
part  in  the  interpreting  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code, 
and  expounding  the  aims  of  the  Department  with 
regard  to  elementary  education,  it  is  explained  that 
the  new  method  of  assessing  grants  to  schools  was 
introduced  in  response  to  a recommendation  of  the 
Commission  to  the  following  effect : — “ The  condi- 
tions on  which  the  variable  portion  of  the  grant  are 
now  made  to  be  so  far  modified  as  to  secure  that  the 
amount  shall  depend  on  the  good  character  of  the 
school,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  acquix-ements  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  scholars,  rather  than  on  the 
exact  number  of  the  children  who  attain  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  required  knowledge.”  The  more 
elastic  conditions  of  award  pex-mitted  cognisance  to 
be  taken  of  important  aspects  of  school  work  which 
had  previously  had  little  weight  attached  to  them 
when  the  percentage  of  “ pass  ” or  minimum  pro- 
ficiency was  the  determining  factor  in  assessing  the 
grant.  In  fact,  as  was  expressly  stated  in  the  in- 
structions,  the  mode  of  judging  school  work  formerly 
in  use  in  the  case  of  class  subjects  was  now  to  be 
applied  to  elementary  subjects  also;  at  the  same 
time,  the  method  of  class  examination  itself  under- 
went an  important  modification.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  necessary  in  all  Standards  beyond  I.  and  II. 
to  examine  all  the  scholars  of  each  class  in  all  the 
subjects  pi'ofessed.  It  now  became  permissible,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  select  a portion  of  a class  for 
examination  as  a sample  of  the  whole,  and  even  to 
take  the  wox-k  of  selected  standards  as  representing 
the  character  of  the  work  of  the  whole  school  in  a 
given  subject. 

o“u“ndcr  The  system  of  grants  established  in  1890  com- 
liiwjurat  PrisecL  in  addition  to  the  “ principal  ” grant  referred 
to,  a grant  of  Is.  or  Is.  6<£.  on  the  average,  attend- 
ance for  organization  and  discipline ; a grant  of  Is. 
for  needlework ; Is.  or  6 d.  for  singing ; a grant 
which  might  amount  to  4s.  on  the  average  attend- 
ance, for  proficiency  in  class  subjects ; and  a grant  of 
4s.  on  the  examination  of  individual  scholars  in 
specific  subjects. 

fi'ment  on  The  last  item  was  now  the  sole  remaining  relic  of 
pwMsffinliiy  system  of  the  Revised  Code,  and  by  a change  in 
'Wished  in  the  Code  of  1897  even  that  was  swept  away.  In 
that  year  the  grant  for  specific  subjects  was  no 
longer  made  dependent  on  individual  passes,  but  was 
paid  on  the  total  number  of  attendances  of  the  pupils 
instructed  at  a rate  (Is.  or  6<i.  for  every  complete 
twenty-four  hours)  varying  with  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  instruction. 

It  would  thus  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  educational 
legislation  since  1867  had  been  mainly  occupied  in 
demolishing  the  structure  of  the  Revised  Code  of 
Baplr-890-’  1^62,  and  that  after  many  years  of  tumultuous  dis- 
cussion and  incessant  Code-mending  we  had  at 
length,  in  1890,  found  our  way  back  to  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  prior  to  1862.  The  period  of 
the  Revised  Code  was  in  truth  but  a revolutionary 
episode  in  the  history  of  educatioxx  in  England.  The 
system  established  by  the  Revised  Code — a system, 


be  it  said,  undreamed  of,  still  less  adopted,  in  any  Section  g. 

other  country,  except  by  imitation  in  seme  of  the  1 

Colonies — broke  completely  away  from  the  pre-exist- 
ing tx'aditions,  and  created  a hiatus  in  the  orderly 
development  of  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try. What  that  development  might  have  been  it  is 
idle  to  conjecture.  The  Revised  Code  was  a 
desperate  remedy  for  what  was  deemed  at  the  time 
to  be  a desperate  condition  of  National  Education, 
and,  revolution  as  it  was,  it  has  given  a wholesome, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a lasting  set  to  school  endea- 
vour in  the  country.  Under  the  Revised  Code  the 
gx-eat  object  of  school  work  was  to  give,  if  possible, 
to  evex-y  child — the  dull  as  well  as  the  bright,  or  the 
dull  rather  than  the  bright — some  minimum  com- 
mand of  the  instruments  of  kxiowledge.  Thirty  years 
of  its  operation  have  made  that  aim  an  habitual  one 
in  elementary  schools.  The  higher  education  of  the 
more  gifted  children  may  have  received  but  little  at- 
tention, and  the  dx-illing  and  forcing  of  the  others 
may  have  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  defeated 
its  own  object;  but  in  all  px-obability  the  discipline 
of  the  Revised  Code  has  made  it  impossible  that  we 
shall  ever  again  recur  to  the  condition  of  things 
under  which  the  schoolmaster  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  ti-aining  of  his  brighter  and  more 
advanced  pupils,  while  the  great  mass  were  neglected. 

That  is  the  great  change  which  the  episode  of  the 
Revised  Code  effected,  but  in  other  respects  also  the 
situation  in  1890  is  not  as  in  1860.  The  change, 
whereby  payments  to  Managers  were  substituted  for 
payments  to  Teachers,  has  never  been  gone  back 
upon.  Local  intex-est  has  thereby  been  immensely 
stimidated  and  local  responsibility  increased,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  has  favoured 
the  introduction  of  new  branches  of  instruction.  In 
one  sense  also  payment  by  results  had  not  ceased  in 
1890.  Payment  was  no  longer  made  on  individual 
passes,  but  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  to  some  ex- 
tent proportioned  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  all 
the  various  factors  being  taken  into  consideration. 

In  this  respect  the  system  of  grants  in  1890  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  1860,  when  payment  was 
based  .almost  solely  on  “ classification  ” — i.e.,  on  suc- 
cess in  passing  the  qualifying  examinations,  and,  to 
some  extent,  success  in  teaching  in  earlier  years,  but 
did  not  vary  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work  from 
year  to  year. 

Of  the  increasingly  beneficial  result  of  the  changes 
introduced  up  till  1890  there  seems  to  be  no  question. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  work  of  the  °cenrtaoh«nglo8.0f 
schools  has  greatly  improved  in  intelligence  and 
efficiency,  while  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
there  has  been  any  consequent  neglect  of  backward 
childi-en.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  x-ecent  educational  action  has  been  the 
special  attention  given  to  the  education  of  children 
physically  or  mentally  “defective.”  The  acknow- 
ledged improvement  in  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
schools  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  various  subsidiary 
changes  which,  while  independent  of  the  system  of 
“ class  ” examination,  are  only  rendered  possible  by 
it.  Of  these  the  more  important  are  the  greater 
freedom  of  classification,  and — a point  which  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  present  Com- 
mission— greater  variety  in  school  work  resulting 
from  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  subjects. 

The  system  of  1890  was  modified  in  one  very 
important  respect  in  1895.  Up  to  this  point 
the  question  at  issue  would  seem  to  have 
been  mainly,  as  between  two  different  methods 
of  examination,  individual  examinations  (and  fn*p™ct!on!'n” 
payment  thereon)  and  class  examination.  A 
definite  testing  of  the  work  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  by  some  form  of  examination  had 
been  the  rule.  But  by  the  Code  of  that  year 
examination,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  was 
abolished  altogether  in  the  case  of  schools  which  have 
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Section  G.,  maintained  for  a sufficient  time  a standard  of  work 
— - well  above  the  level  of  inefficiency.  For  examina- 
tion in  these  cases  has  been  substituted  “ inspection  ” 
at  visits  without  notice. 

At  these  visits  the  inspector  sees  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  school,  and  directs  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  organization, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  school.  He  may  ascer- 
tain the  progress  made  in  any  particular  class  from 
the  record  of  work  done,  the  results  of  examinations 
held  by  the  teacher,  and  the  exercise  books  of  the 
children.  He  may  also,  under  certain  restrictions, 
question  the  children  on  the  work  done  so  as  to  test 
the  intelligence  of  the  instruction.  If  these  visits 
without  notice  disclose  any  marked  weakness  in  the 
work,  he  may,  after  due  notice,  institute  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  school. 

The  importance  of  this  change  is  not  obvious  from 
•a  casual  inspection  of  the  Code.  The  rate  of  grants 
nnd  their  apportionment  among  the  various  subjects 
remain  as  before,  and  the  only  formal  indication  of 
the  change  is  contained  in  an  article  which  permits 
two  visits  without  notice  to  be  substituted  for  the 
fixed  annual  visit  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  But 
a careful  perusal  of  the  “ Instructions  to  Inspectors  ” 
reveals  a real  and  exceedingly  important  change  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  value  of  the  work 
■ of  a school  is  estimated.  The  stress  is  shifted  from 
results  to  methods.  The  underlying  assumption 
seems  to  be  that,  given  a proper  school  environ- 
ment, a course  of  study  judiciously  arranged,  efficient 
and  interesting  teaching,  and  regular  attendance, 
each  child  will  make  such  progress  as  his  native  capa- 
city admits  of.  In  this  view  the  customary  examina- 
tion tests  afford  but  a very  imperfect,  and,  it  may  be, 
a very  misleading  indication  of  the  value  of  school 
•work.  An  examination  of  the  teaching  in  all  its 
bearings  must  take  the  place  of  the  examination  of 
the  children.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  confidently  as 
to  the  merits  of  a change  which  must  be  regarded  as 
being  as  yet  only  in  the  experimental  stage.  Very 
various  opinions  have  been  expressed  more  by  way 
of  prognostication  than  of  ascertained  fact.  -It  may 
be  said,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  method 
•of  inspection  as  opposed  to  examination  has  the  great 
merit  of  directing  attention,  not  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required  (supposing  for  the 
moment  that  that  is  the  principal  aim  of  school 
work)  as  to  the  training  of  the  children  in  the  habit 
of  acquiring  knowledge  for  themselves  and  in  tne 
practical  application  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  “results,”  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  if  not  made  too  much  a matter  of 
percentages,  do  not  after  all  afford  a rough  and 
ready,  but,  on  the  whole,  fair  indication  of  the  real 
merit  of  school  work,  and  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that 
other  methods  of  arriving  at  that  estimate  must  be 
affected  very  largely  by  the  personal  equation  of  the 
inspector.  So  important,  indeed,  does  that  element 
become  under  the  method  of  inspection  as  to  suggest 
the  question  whether  the  abolition  of  graded  grants, 
depending  upon  the  supposed  degree  of  merit  of  the 
work,  is  not  a logical  corollary  of  the  change  intro- 
duced in  1895.  Such  a step,  if  ever  it  should  be 
taken,  would  be  a virtual  recurrence  to  the  principle 
of  State-aid  to  schools  enunciated  in  the  minute  of 
1847,  according  to  which  the  object  of  State  grants 
to  schools  was  “to  pay  for  the  means  of  education 
rather  than  to  attempt  any  method  of  payment 
which  should  be  determined  by  results.” 

But  even  from  this  brief  review  it  mil  be  apparent 
that  considerations  of  abstract  logic  have  had  little 
weight  in  determining  the  various  modifications  of 
the  Code ; rather,  there  has  been  an  increasing,  and, 
it  must  be  said,  largely  successful  endeavour  to  adapt 
the  conditions  of  State-aid  to  the  varying  educational 
necessities  of  the  times. 


II. — Scotland. 

The  system  of  inspection  and  grants  in  aid  to 
schools  established  in  1839  applied  to  Scotland 
equally  with  England.  Till  the  formation  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  by  the  Act  of  1872 
these  grants  in  both  countries  were  administered 
by  the  same  central  department  under  regulations 
which  were  practically  uniform.  Even  after  the 
establishment  of  a separate  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  in  Scotland  the  work  of  the 
two  departments — the  English  and  the  Scotch — was 
to  a large  extent  carried  on  conjointly  under  the 
same  responsible  heads  till  1885,  when,  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  Act,  the  ordinary 
administration  work  of  the  two  departments  was  at 
length  entirely  disjoined.  The  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land, as  Vice-President  of  the  Scottish  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  is  now  responsible  for  Scottish 
educational  policy,  though  a bond  of  union  between 
the  two  departments  still  remains  from  the  fact  that 
both  departments  are  still  under  the  headship  of  the 
Lord  President  of  Council. 

It  follows,  from  this  long  surviving  unity  of  ad- 
ministration, that  the  conditions  of  grants  in  aid  in 
both  countries  have  undergone  a very  similar  process 
of  modification,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
educational  system  in  Scotland  is  widely  different, 
both  in  origin  and  in  enduring  characteristics,  from 
that  of  England. 

It  will  probably  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  indicate 
briefly,  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  sketch,  the 
main  points  in  which  Scottish  administrative  prac- 
tice at  various  times  diverged  from  the  English. 
Such  divergencies  as  may  be  found  are  referable,  for 
the  most  part,  to  certain  traditional  characteristics  of 
Scottish  education,  as  to  which  a word  or  two  of  ex- 
planation may  be  necessary. 

The  education  of  the  people  in  Scotland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  was  not  left,  as  in 
England,  to  voluntary  effort.  An  Act  of  1696, 
which  had  been  preceded  by  several  less  comprehen- 
sive measures,  definitely  imposed  upon  the  heritors 
— i.e.,  the  landowners — of  each  parish  the  duty  of 
providing  a schoolhouse  and  a salary  for  the  teacher. 
This  Act,  with  a supplementary  Act  passed  in  1803, 
virtually  made  the  school  of  the  parish  as  much  part 
of  the  national  establishment  as  the  Church,  and 
brought  the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of 
every  class  of  the  community.  The  opportunity  thus 
afforded  was  very  fully  taken  advantage  of.  Bespect 
for  education  and  an  appreciation  of  its  value  had 
become  almost  a national  habit,  and  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  well-to-do  classes.  All  classes 
mingled  in  the  parish  schools,  and  the  poorest  in  the 
land  not  infrequently  found  in  these  schools  the 
opening  of  a distinguished  career  for  their  children. 
Hence,  when  the  crisis  of  1860  came,  there  was 
neither  the  same  necessity  nor  the  same  readiness  in 
Scotland  as  in  England  to  sacrifice  what  were  deemed 
valuable  elements  in  the  existing  system  of  education 
in  order  to  secure  its  extension  in  more  rudimentary 
form  to  classes  unreached  before. 

The  feature  of  the  parish  school  which  was  pro- 
bably deemed  of  most  value  was  the  opportunity 
which  many  of  them  gave,  in  certain  districts  par- 
ticularly, for  higher  education,  leading  on  to  the 
University  and  the  professions.  The  teacher  was 
frequently  a graduate — an  unbeneficed  clergyman  or 
other  professional  aspirant — whose  pride  it  was  to 
teach  those  subjects  in  which  he  himself  was  pro- 
ficient, and  the  merit  of  a teacher  was  apt  to  be 
measured  by  the  success  of  a few  brilliant  pupils 
rather  than  by  the  average  attainments  of  the  many. 
This  habit  of  giving  preponderating  attention  to  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils  was  fostered  by 
another  peculiarity  of  school  life  in  Scotland.  It  was 
not  the  custom  in  the  rural  districts  to  send  children 
to  school  at  a very  early  age ; on  the  other  hand,  it 
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•was  customary  for  pupils  who  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  summer  to  attend  school  in  winter  till  long 
past  what  would  now  be  deemed  normal  school  age. 
It  did  not  follow,  therefore,  though  the  education  of 
the  younger  pupils  was  occasional  and  unsystematic, 
and  though  at  eight  years  of  age  they  might  make  a 
very  poor  appearance  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
Standard  I.  of  the  Code,  that  the  ultimate  result, 
even  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  not  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  grants  in  aid  under  the  original  minutes 
prior  to  1860  being  the  same  as  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  England — except  that  capita- 
tion grants  were  not  paid  in  Scotland — brought 
welcome  aid  to  these  schools  with  the  minimum  of 
interference  with  the  established  system, 
of  But  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  system  of  the 
1 revised  Code  ran  counter  to  the  whole  tendency  of 
ils  Scottish  education,  and  its  introduction  was  met  by 
such  a storm  of  opposition  in  Scotland  that  its 
operation  was  suspended  year  after  year,  and  though 
the  inspectors  conducted  their  examinations  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  Code,  and  reported  accord- 
ingly, payments  continued  to  be  made  on  the  old 
basis.  Doubtless  the  defects  which  the  revised  Code 
was  meant  to  remedy  existed  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  but  the  attempt  to  force  the  Scot- 
tish National  system  into  a mould  created  by 
alien  necessities  was  strongly  resented,  and  the  feel- 
ing thus  created  had  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a separate  Education  Department 
for  Scotland.  The  defects  which  the  Newcastle 
Commission  reported  to  be  prevalent  in  English 
schools  of  the  period,  were,  as  has  been  indicated, 
to  be  found  also,  though  in  a lesser  degree,  in 
Scotch  schools,  as  was  established  by  a special  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  for  Scotland,  which  reported  in 
1867.  That  Commission  reported  on  the  whole  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  revised  Code,  with 
such  modifications  and  extensions  as  should  adapt 
it  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Scotch  schools. 
Accordingly  the  system  of  payment  by  re- 
sults, established  by  that  Code,  was  first 
. introduced  in  Scotland  in  1873,  the  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act.  But 
from  the  first  in  Scotland  the  system  of  payment 
on  individual  passes  in  elementary  subjects  was 
accompanied  by  other  conditions,  which  mitigated 
the  severity  of  the  system  and  gave  a wider  scope 
to  educational  effort.  Greater  breadth  of  teaching 
was  fostered  by  the  establishment  of  a grant  for 
what  were  afterwards  known  as  class-subjects  (see 
preceding  section),  dependent  on  the  proficiency  of 
the  class  as  a whole,  and  having  special  reference 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  instruction.  Another 
grant  of  an  exceedingly  general  character,  which 
had  a most  salutary  influence,  was  that  for  organiza- 
tion and  discipline.  The  teaching  of  the  tradi- 
tional higher  subjects  was  encouraged  by  the  grants 
for  specific  subjects  (see  previous  section).  ilie 
grants  for  class-subjects,  and  the  grant  for  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  (at  one  rate  only)  were  intro- 
duced into  the  English  Code  of  1875,  the  grants 
under  which  (see  previous  section)  were  practically 
identical  with  those  of  the  Scotch  Code  of  18 li- 
, The  modification  of  payment  by  results  in  ele- 
“»»  mentary  subjects,  introduced  m England  in  188-,, 
[he  was  fortunately  not  adopted  m Scotland,  and  the 
, system  established  in  1873  persisted,  with  minor 
alterations,  till  1886,  the  year  following  the  final 
separation  of  the  Scotch  from  the  English  Educa- 
tion. Department.  These  years  of  the  dommance 
of  the  revised  Code  in  Scotland  as  in  England, 
served  a most  useful  purpose  They  _ fostered  a 
habit  of  thoroughness  and  attention  to  de1f " , “ 
connected  with  education,  they  insured  that  even 
the  least  promising  pupils  should  have  justice  done 
to  them,  thev  mapped  out  the  natural  stages  of 
progress,  and  they  laid  a foundation  on  which  a 


superstructure  of  higher  education  might  be  more  Section^ 
safely  reared.  AH  this  was  not  accomplished  with-  — 
out  some  sacrifice,  and  it  may  be  that  violence  was 
done  to  useful  traditions.  Certainly,  during  this 
period,  and  possibly  even  yet  there  was  not  the 
same  opportunity  for  a lad  of  ability  to  obtain  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  that  introduction  to  some 
form  of  higher  learning  which  should  open  to  him 
pathways  of  success ; and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  gain  in  efficiency  of  instruction  in 
earlier  years,  altogether  compensates  in  rural  dis- 
tricts for  the  lost  habit  of  winter  schooling  in  more 
mature  years. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Scotch  Education  De-  FinaUepa™ti 
partment  on  attaining  an  independent  existence  f°rom  lh0  Eng, 
was  to  altogether  abolish  the  system  of  payment  on 
individual  passes  in  the  junior  classes,  i.e.,  classes  i*t5-oh»nge 
under  Standard  III.,  and  to  substitute  the  method  the  Coaoofl 
of  class  examination  with  graded  payments  on 
average  attendance  in  respect  of  all  subjects.  An- 
other change  tending  in  the  same  direction  intro- 
duced at  this  time  was  the  dissociation  of  grammar 
from  reading  and  the  institution  of  the  new  class- 
subject  of  “English.”  This  subject  had  first  ap- 
peared in  the  English  Code  of  1882. 

The  method  by  which  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  work  was  now  to  be  formed  may  be  made 
clear  by  a reference  to  the  instructions  to  Inspec- 
tors:—“You  will,”  it  is  said,  “take  into  special 
consideration  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  at  the 
same  time  taking  into  account  the  skill  and  spirit 
of  the  teaching,  the  fitness  of  the  classification  in 
regard  to  age  and  capacity,  the  behaviour  of  the 
children,  especially  their  honesty  under  examina- 
tion and  the  interest  they  evince  in  their  work. 

You  will  also  make  reasonable  allowance  for  special 

circumstances ” The  step  taken  was 

avowedly  a tentative  one.  “ While  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  make  this  change  we  think  it  necessary 
to  point  out  the  additional  responsibility  which  it 
throws  upon  all  concerned,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
change  which  is  intended  to  promote  simplicity  ot 
administration  and  to  relieve  pressure  from  becom- 
ing a means  of  substituting  superficial  for  thorough 
work.  Whether  the  latter  result  may  follow  can 
only  be  seen  when  the  children  so  examined  pass 
into  the  standards  in  which  individual  examination 
is  still  required.” 

The  experience  of  the  next  few  years  removed  all 
doubt  on  the  score  of  possible  deterioration  of  work.  „“rdo-' c189, 
Testimony  was  unanimous  that  there  had  been  no 
loss  of  thoroughness,  but  on  the  contrary  a clear 
gain  in  intelligence  of  work,  attention  to  points 
other  than  accuracy,  and  greatly  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  Accordingly  the  method 
of  class  examination  was  extended  in  1890  to- 
all  classes  and  subjects  in  the  school  with  the  excep- 
tion of  “ specific  ” subjects.  The  children  in  Stan- 
dard V.  were  still  examined  individually  in  elemen- 
tary subjects  for  the  labour  certificate  which  ex- 
empted from  school  attendance,  but  the  grant  no 
longer  depended  directly  on  the  result  of  the  indi- 
vidual examination. 

The  changes  carried  out  in  Scotland  in  1886  and 
1890  were  adopted  at  one  step  in  England  in  the 
latter  year.  The  two  Codes  in  their  main  provi- 
sions were  then  brought  into  general  conformity, 
and  as  the  provisions  of  both  have  remained  sub- 
stantially unaltered  since,  a comparison  at  this  point 
between  the  arrangement  of  grants  under  the  scoi-hCodei 
Scotch  Code  of  that  year,  and  the  corresponding 
English  arrangement  summarized  in  the  preceding 
section  may  be  of  some  interest. 

(1.)  The  grants  for  organization  and  discipline, 
for  music,  and  for  needlework,  were  the  same  in 
both  countries,  the  amounts  being  those  already 
specified. 
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. ection  (2.)  Grants  for  elementary  subjects.  The  Eng- 
' hsh  principal  grant  of  12s.  6 d.  or  14s.  was  replaced 
in  Scotland  by  a fixed  grant  of  10s.  on  the  average 
attendance  plus  a variable  grant  (in  3 grades)  de- 
pending on  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  variable  grant  in  Scotland 
the  classes  were  considered  in  two  divisions.  In  the 
classes  in  and  under  Standard  III.  payment  was 
made  at  the  rate  of  Is.,  2s.,  or  3s. ; in  the  classes 
bej'ond  Standard  III.  these  rates  were  increased  to 
Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.  and  3s.  6 d.,  respectively. 

In  England  all  the  classes  were  taken  together  for 
the  purposes  of  the  principal  grant,  which,  moreover, 
was  paid  at  two  rates  only.  Some  minor  differences 
existed  as  regards  the  grants  to  infant  schools 
and  classes. 

(3.)  The  rate  of  payment  for  class  subjects  (Is. 
or  2s.  for  each  subject)  was  the  same  in  both 
countries;  but  while  in  England  only  two  of  these 
subjects  might  be  taken  in  any  class,  in  Scotand  it 
was  permissible,  and  usual,  to  take  three. 

(4.)  The  payments  for  “specific”  subjects — 4s. 
for  each  subject — were  the  same,  but  presentations 
in  these  subjects  were  relatively  much  more  nume- 
rous in  Scotland. 

(5.)  Special  grants  for  cookery,  laundry-work,  and 
■dairying  were  offered  on  the  same  terms  in  both 
■countries. 


The  principal  modifications  of  this  arrangement 
which  have  been  made  since  1890  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

mod^cations  (L)  In  Scotland,  in  1895,  payment  was  no  longer 
m i oaions  made  for  each  class  subject  separately,  but  for  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  regarded  as  a whole. 
The  quality  of  the  mental  discipline  afforded  was 
to  be  considered  rather  than  the  number  of  sub- 
jects taken  up,  and  payment  was  made  at  a con- 
joint rate  of  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  The  object  of  the 
change  was  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  cram  the 
children  with  facts  relative  to  a number  of  formal 
subjects,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  proper 
function  of  this  form  of  instruction  as  a means  of 
exercising  the  intelligence  and  awakening  the  inte- 
rest of  the  children.  In  the  words  of  the  Code — 
“ The  success  of  the  class  instruction  will  be  judged 
of  as  a whole  from  the  point  of  view  especially  of 
its  effectiveness  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
children  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  in  developing 
their  intelligence.”  As  a rule  the  instruction  should 
embrace  the  three  subjects  of  English,  Geography, 
and  History,  the  latter  being  taught  in  relation  to 
each  other ; but  “ an  Inspector  may  recommend  the 
highest  grant  where,  with  his  approval,  only  two 
subjeots  in  all  have  been  taken  under  this  head.” 

(2.)  Another  step  of  importance  was  made  in  the 
same  year.  Hitherto  Elementary  Science  might  be 
■taken  as  a class  subject,  but  in  the  competition 
with  other  subjects  it  had  been  somewhat  rarely 
selected.  An  additional  inducement  to  take  up 
science  was  now  offered  in  the  shape  of  a grant  of 
Is.  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  boys  if  they 
received  satisfactory  instruction  in  Elementary 
Science.  This  grant  was  parallel  to  the  grant  of 
Is.  on  the  average  attendance  of  girls  for  needle- 
work. 

(3.)  In  1897,  as  already  mentioned,  the  grant  on 
individual  examination  in  specific  subjects  was 
abolished  in  England,  and  a payment  for  these  sub- 
jects on  the  analogy  of  the  class-grants  was  substi- 
tuted. This  step  has  not  been  taken  in  Scotland. 
rosuUof  the  The  several  relaxations  of  the  Revised  Code  since 
°ntr'du  d i 1886  in  Scotland,  the  greater  freedom  of  classifica- 
Sootiand  in  tion  thereby  allowed,  and  the  wider  choice  of  sub- 

lm*"d  jects  permitted,  have  as  it  were  created  a new  at- 

mosphere in  the  schools,  and  conduced  to  increased 
efficiency  of  work,  even  in  the  most  elementary  sub- 
jects. But  they  have  had  a further  special  result 
in  the  revival  of  the  old  Scottish  tradition  of 
higher  education  in  the  public  schools.  The  attain- 


ment of  that  result  has  been  greatly  favoured  by 
certain  measures  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  on  its  attaining  an  independent  exis- 
tence. One  of  these  measures,  more  directly  con- 
nected with  primary  schools,  was  the  institution 
of  the  “Merit”  Certificate  in  1891.  That  certi- 
ficate was  not  a pass  certificate,  like  the  Labour  The 
Certificate,  but  certified  to  thorough  proficiency  in 
the  work  of  all  the  standards  (both  elementary  sub- 
jects  and  class  subjects),  with,  in  addition,  a pass 
in  all  the  stages  of  one  specific  subject  or  in  the 
two  lower  stages  of  two  specific  subjects.  The  at- 
tainment of  this  certificate,  though  no  grant  at- 
tached to  it,  became  an  object  of  ambition  in  good 
schools,  and  the  certificate  had  a decided  effect  in 
stimulating  advanced  work. 

Another  measure — the  institution  of  the  “ Leav-  The  i.e„. 
ing  ” certificate — had  an  even  more  potent  influence  "jfj  Ce,«- 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Act  of  1872  placed  the 
existing  higher  class  Burgh  and  Grammar  schools 
under  the  management  of  School  Boards.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Education  Department  to  these  schools 
was  at  first  undefined,  but  an  Act  passed  in  1878 
conferred  upon  the  Department  certain  powers  of 
inspection  of  higher  class  schools. 

The  problem,  however,  of  the  organization  of 
elementary  education,  and  the  completion  of  the 
school  supply  of  the  country,  at  that  time  fully 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  for 
that  and  other  reasons  the  powers  of  inspection  con- 
ferred remained  dormant  for  some  years.  At  length 
on  the  completion  of  the  labours  of  the  executive 
Commission  on  Educational  Endowments,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the  Department, 
in  1886,  instituted  a system  of  higher  inspection, 
which  extended  to  all  higher  class  schools,  whether 
Burgh  schools,  Endowed  schools,  or  schools  under 
voluntary  management.  In  connection  with  this 
higher  inspection,  there  was  instituted  a system  of 
Leaving  Certificate  examinations,  which  afford  a 
test  of  individual  proficiency  in  the  usual  subjects  of 
secondary  education.  The  Leaving  Certificate  was 
originally  and  essentially  a certificate  for  pupils  in 
secondary  schools;  but  at  no  time  in  Scotland  has 
the  line  of  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  education  been  very  rigidly  drawn,  and 
the  examination  for  these  certificates  was  soon 
thrown  open  to  pupils  in  those  primary  schools 
which  made  some  provision  for  higher  education. 

The  subject  of  these  certificates — the  Merit  Certi-  Stimulating 
ficate  and  the  Leaving  Certificate — is  somewhat  E-mini- 
outside  of  the  scope  of  this  Memorandum,  and  they  lio"5- 
are  mentioned  here  because  the  undoubtedly  quick- 
ening influence  which  they  have  had  on  the  schools 
seems  to  convey  a very  useful  lesson.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  one  main  element — if  not  the 
secret— of  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  exami- 
nations for  these  certificates  has  exercised  has  been 
the  stimulus  they  afford  to  individual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  The  interest  of  the  children 
is  a factor  of  school  success  which  almost  infinitely 
outweighs  mere  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  the  prime  mover  in  school  work.  Great  ac- 
tivity, perpetual  illustration  and  explanation,  even 
great  power  of  discipline  and  the  application  of  the 
best  Training  College  methods,  will  accomplish  little 
in  appearance  and  nothing  in  reality  without  this 
prime  requisite  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren. And,  in  fact,  the  best  teachers  do  owe  their 
success  to  the  faculty  which  they  possess  of  quietly 
enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the  children  in  their 
work.  The  interest  should,  of  course,  if  possible, 
be  intrinsic:  but  no  one  but  a doctrinaire  will 
reject  an  appeal  to  legitimate  extrinsic  interests, 
and  it  needs  but  little  experience  of  children  to 
show  that  in  their  case  the  two  sources  of  interest 
— intrinsic  and  extrinsic — are,  for  the  most  part, 
inextricably  blended.  independent 

No  system  of  inspection  alone  can  ever  provide  «f  “j  j*j- 
this  invaluable  stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  though  s,.rCess. 
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individual  examination  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  revised  Code,  that  Code  made  its  appeal  to  the 
teacher  and  not  to  the  children.  It  relied  for  its 
motive  force,  not  on  the  examinations,  but  on  the 
payments  attached  to  successes.  Not  only  did  it  fail 
to  engage  the  interest  of  the  children,  but  it  seemed 
to  put  a premium  on  the  disregard  of  those  wider 
educational  considerations  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
tested  by  examination  alone.  Now,  the  individual 
examinations  for  the  certificates  referred  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  individual  examinations  of  the 
revised  Code  in  that  they  are  voluntary,  and  that  no 
payment  attaches,  at  least  directly,  to  success;  and 
the  beneficial  influence  which  they  have  exercised 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  quite  possible  iu 
secure  for  schools  all  the  stimulus  which  individual 
examination  affords  both  to  children  and  teachers, 
while  paying  grants  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

One  more  change  remains  to  be  noticed.  The 
Scotch  Code  of  the  present  year  contains  a provision 
which  will  permit  the  definite  examination  of  a school 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  replaced  by  inspection 
throughout  the  year  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
thought  to  be  desirable.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  this  change.  The  relative  func- 
tions of  inspection  and  examination  have  been  briefly 
indicated  in  the  preceding  section  in  connection  with 
the  similar  change  under  the  English  Code.  The 
considerations  advanced  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing paragraph  of  this  section  have  also  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  question.  But  one  circumstance  will, 
for  the  present  at  all  events,  differentiate  action 


under  the  two  codes.  It  is  this — by  another  change  section  g.. 
in  the  Scotch  Code  of  this  year  the  requirement  of 
some  knowledge  of  specific  subjects  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  as  a condition  of  the  “ Merit  ” certificate 
already  referred  to.  In  other  respects  the  require- 
ments are  as  before ; but  the  change  virtually  makes 
the  certificate  a “ leaving  ” certificate  for  elementary 
schools,  indicating  that  the  course  of  elementary 
studies  has  been  satisfactorily  completed.  The 
“ Merit  ” certificate  in  its  present  form  is  one  which 
every  child  who  has  passed  through  the  6th  Standard  individual 
may  at  least  try  for,  and  nothing  less  will  be  twonoiusi'onV 
regarded  as  a satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  elemen-  cou™  “unfed 
tary  school  course.  The  examination  for  this  certifi-  in  Scotland, 
cate  is  of  course  individual,  and  will  necessitate  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a fixed  examination  in  every 
school.  No  grant  depends  upon  it;  but  the  results 
obtained  therein  in  each  school  will  be  a useful,  if 
imperfect  criterion  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
work  of  the  school.  The  stages  by  which  this  final 
result  shall  be  obtained  is  a matter  which,  perhaps,  Sphoro  of  “in- 
may  be  left  more  than  at  present  to  the  direction  of  spec 
Managers  and  teachers;  and  the  question  of  the 
proper  grading  of  the  subjects  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  due  progress  at  each  stage,  the  proper  balance  of 
these  subjects  in  every  class,  the  spirit  and  method  of 
the  teaching,  and  above  all  those  less  tangible 
qualities  which  constitute  what  has  been  called  the 
school  atmosphere,  are  matters  which  may  properly 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  inspection  at  visits 
without  notice. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Intermediates  have  been  denounced  root  and 
branch.  Their  faults  and  defects,  whatever  these 
may  be,  have  all  been  ruthlessly  dragged  into  light. 
The  opponents  of  the  system  have  been  unsparing 
in  their  denunciations.  The  feelings  of  all  parties 
concerned  have  been,  I will  not  say,  disregarded — 
for  why  should  they  not  be  disregarded  in  the  serious 
discussion  of  a question  of  great  public  importance? 
They  have  been  trampled  on  insultingly,  and  noisily 
derided.  Motives  of  the  most  sordid  kind  have 
been  imputed.  The  Commissioners  make  wretchedly 
bad  rules;  the  Examiners  examine  injudiciously, 
stupidly,  thoughtlessly ; the  Head-Masters  and  their 
Assistants  are  all  money-grubbers,  working  for  filthy 
lucre’s  sake,  and  their  pupils  are  little  better — all 
working  for  gain,  gain,  gain  of  some  sort;  so  also 


are  the  parents  who  sanction  the  system ; while  ail 
the  time  their  wretched  sons  are  being  physically 
and  mentally  ruined.  There  can  hardly  now  be  an 
Intermediate  schoolboy  in  Ireland,  or  young  man 
brought  up  under  the  terrible  system,  with  a sound 
mind  in  a sound  body.  They  are  all,  all,  thanks  to 
the  Intermediate  system,  going  to  the  dogs — mind, 
body,  and  eyesight.  Gloomy  condition!  Gloomier 
prospects ! 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

The  opponents  of  the  system  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely candid  in  their  denunciations  of  it,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will,  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  excuse  me  for  this  protest  which  I beg  leave  to 
make  against  some  of  the  views  expressed  by  them- 
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X was  for  twelve  years  a Schoolmaster  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Intermediate  system;  for  eigh- 
teen years  subsequently.  Therefore  I know,  or,  at 
least,  I think  it  will  be  allowed  that  I ought  to  know, 
something  about  the  effects  of  these  Examinations 
on  our  Irish  schools.  And  I suppose  that  it  will  also 
be  allowed  that  I have,  at  least,  as  good  a right  to  try 
to  defend  the  Intermediate  system  as  its  opponents 
have  to  attack  it;  and  I suppose  that  it  will  be 
further  allowed  that  I am,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a 
dispassionate,  impartial  critic,  for  it  is  nearly  three 
years  since  I resigned  my  Head-Mastership  and  re- 
tired into  private  life.  By  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system  I have  nothing  to  gain ; by  its  end- 
ing or  mending,  nothing  to  lose ; by  this  “ Apology  ' 
for  it,  no  ulterior  object  to  serve.  What  constrains 
me  to  write  it,  is  the  feeling  that  I ought  not  to 
stand  by  calmly  and  look  on  at  an  old  friend,  as  it 
were,  mauled  and  kicked  and  abused  without  making 
some  effort,  however  feeble,  to  save  him  from  his 
assailants ; that  to  do  so  would  be  cowardly,  and  the 
result  of  mere  laziness;  and  one  does  not  like  to 
appear  even  to  one’s  self  to  be  lazy  or  a coward. 

Besides,  being  an  Irishman,  and  being  convinced 
that  the  destruction  of  a friend  thus  pitilessly 
assailed  would  be  a cruelly  severe  blow  to  Ireland,  I 
feel  all  the  more  constrained  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance and  do  what  lies  in  my  power,  be  it  much 
or  little,  to  try  to  save  him  from  an  untimely  and 
totally  undeserved  death.  I do  not  feel  in  the  least- 
sanguine  that  my  effort  will  do  all  the  good  that  I 
rlesire.  But  it  will  be  at  least  some  consolation  to 
me,  even  though  my  effort  should  turn  out  to  be 
wholly  fruitless,  to  feel  that  I did  my  best. 

I have  been  just  now  informed  that  the  Com- 
missioners are  soon  going  to  close  the  inquiry  into 
the  entire  working  of  the  Intermediate  system  that 
has  been  instituted  by  them,  and  so  I have  been 
obliged  to  write  my  “ Apology  ” somewhat  against 
time.  My  views,  however,  no  matter  how  crudely  and 
rudely  expressed,  ■will  be  found,  I trust,  to  be  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  It  is  only  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  them  that  additional  time  for  composing, 
elaborating,  correcting,  and  revising  could  make  any 
difference.  The  views  themselves  I have  held  firmly 
for  years  unchanged.  I regard  the  Intermediate 
system  as  an  immense  boon  to  Ireland,  and  am 
satisfied  that  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  whether  in 
respect  of  its  theory  or  its  results,  are  unjustifiable. 

On  reading  over  this  “ Apology,”  I observe  that 
some  of  the  questions  slightly  overlap  one  another, 
and  that,  when  this  occurs,  there  is  necessarily  some- 
what of  repetition  in  my  replies.  But  for  any  repeti- 
tion that  there  is  the  blame  must  be  laid  upon  the 
questioner,  not  the  answerer.  I have  not  put  down 
a single  question  that  I have  not  heard  asked  again 
and  again,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  one  person  or 
another.  There  is  no  end  to  the  questions  and  cross- 
questions that  one  really  bent  upon  finding  fault 
with  the  Intermediate  system,  and  everything  con- 
nected therewith,  may  ask  with  the  view  of  eliciting 
from  the  defender  some  damaging  reply  or  another. 
Most  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  the  wit- 
nesses by  the  Commissioners  at  their  recent  inquiry, 
and  others  that  have  been  often  and  often  asked  of 
myself  personally,  I have  answered — nothing  more. 

In  this  “ Apology  ” I confine  myself  exclusively  to 
the  effects  produced  by  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions on  boys  and  boys’  schools.  Of  their  effects 
upon  girls  and  girls’  schools  I say  nothing.  I leave 
it  to  experts  especially  acquainted  with  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  question  to  deal  with  it. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  write  imperson- 
ally throughout  my  “ Apology.”  It  was  my  own 
experiences  of  the  Intermediates,  their  working, 


their  effects,  and  consequences,  not  those  of  any 
other  man,  that  I have  felt  constrained  to  give. 
Other  witnesses  who  have  come  forward  to  speak, 
whether  against  or  in  defence  of  the  system,  have 
stated  what  they  knew  of  it : I state  what 

I know.  Hence  my  necessary  references  to 
Foyle  College,  its  Masters,  and  its  boys.  Hence, 
too,  my  reference  to  that  notable  School  Inspection 
of  1880 — the  only  Inspection  of  the  kind  to  which 
either  School  of  which  I was  Head-Master  was  sub- 
jected during  my  thirty  years’  Head-Mastership. 
In  the  former  case  I desired  to  corroborate  my  views 
by  certain  facts,  the  better  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself  of  the  value  of  those  views ; in  the 
latter,  to  point  out  what  one  Inspection  was  like — 
an  Inspection  to  which  no  exception,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  ever  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  any 
persons  save  those  inspected.  All  others  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  Inspector’s  denunciations  of  Irish 
Schools  as  quite  conclusive  evidence  against  their 
worth.  Certainly  those  who  wrote  magazine  articles 
concerning  the  Inspector’s  Report  evidently  regarded 
his  allegations  as  truths  which  nobody  could  deny, 
and  his  conclusions  as  a final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion— the  Intermediates  were  bad  in  themselves  and 
ruinous  to  our  Schools ; they  must  be  done  away 
with.  Delenda  est  Carthago  \ 

I have  tried  to  imagine  myself,  throughout  my 
“ Apology,”  a witness  being  orally  examined  by  the 
Commissioners,  answering  their  questions  and,  when 
necessary,  explaining  my  answers.  And  being 
anxious  to  back  up,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power, 
those  witnesses  who,  when  orally  examined,  bore 
testimony  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  I have  arranged  that  a copy  of  my 
Apology  ” be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
Commissioners  some  days  before  they  meet  in  April, 
when,  I understand,  they  mean  to  decide  on  the 
changes  that  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  made  in 
it.  Having  done  this,  I can  do  no  more. 

On  the  3rd  ult.  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners 
wrote  to  me  from  their  Dublin  office : — 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  say  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  consider  any  written  statement 
you  may  send  in  with  reference  to  the  points  not 
dealt  with  in  your  Answers  to  Queries.  With  this 
additional  statement  before  them,  the  Commissioners 
will  consider  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  you 
to  attend  in  Dublin." 

I was  unable  to  get  a “ written  statement  ” ready 
before  the  sitting  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
hearing  of  oral  evidence  had  terminated.  That  they 
will  consider  my  statement  all  the  same,  even  though 
the  question  of  my  going  to  Dublin  to  give  oral 
evidence  is  no  longer  a debatable  one,  I am  not 
unhopeful. 

I have  had  my  statement  printed,  knowing  very 
well  that  the  Commissioners  would  not  much  like  to 
read  through  so  much  MS-  And,  once  printed,  I 
thought  that  I might  as  well  publish  it;  impelled 
thereto  by  the  glimmering  hope  that,  by  some 
chance  or  another,  a copy  might  some  day  find  itself 
in  the  unwilling ■ hands  of  some  wholesale  denouncer 
of  the  system;  might  scornfully  be  glanced  at  by 
him;  might  finally  be  read;  and  actually  end  in 
convincing  him  that  his  denunciations  were  some- 
what too  unsparing;  for  that,  after  all,  there  was, 
at  least,  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

M.  C.  Hime. 

Hillmount,  Derby, 

March  21,  1899. 


Section  <3., 
VL 


P.S.— Since  -writing  this  Preface  I have  Veen  authoritatively  informed,  that  my  “Apology,"  Preface  and  all,  is  to  be  printed  by 
the  Commissioners  as  an  Appendix  to  their  Report.— M.  C.  H. 
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Section  Q.,  •••Throughout  the  following  pages,  “Intermediates"  = The  Intermediate  Examinations ; “Classics"  = Greek  and  Latin  ; “Modem 

Languages ” = English  and  French,  with  or  without  German  ; “ Mathematics  ” = Arithmetic,  Algebra,  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations 

and  Euclid,  Books  I,  II.,  in.,  IV.,  and  VI.,  with  the  Corollaries  and  easy  deductions ; “Masters”  = Assistant-Masters. 


!• — A not  the  Intermediate  system  just  a system  of 
cram , and  nothing  else  ? 

Certainly  not.  The  cramming  of  boys  does  not 
begin  until  they  have  left  school.  It  is  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  in  Army  or  Civil  Service,  or  such  like 
Establishments,  that  crammers  are  to  be  found,  not 
at  Irish  Intermediate  schools.  Head-Masters  and 
their  Assistants  are  not  professional  crammers. 
They  are  educators,  instructors,  teachers.  This  is  all 
they  profess  to  be — all  they  are.  Uneducated  boys 
could  not  suffer  cramming  in  the  same  way  as 
educated  youing  men.  The  parsing  of  sentences  and 
the  rendering  of  English  prose  into  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  languages  cannot  be  learnt  by  cram- 
ming;  neither  can  troublesome  sums  in  Arithmetic 
or  Algebra.  The  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  has 
never  yet  been  born  who  could,  by  means  of  cram- 
ming and  private  study,  leam  off  by  heart,  so  as  to 
secure  his  successfully  passing  the  Intermediates,  a 
book  or  two  of  Virgil,  a book  or  two  of  Ciesar,  a book 
or  two  of  Xenophon,  several  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  a 
book  or  two  of  a French  Author,  two  or  three  books 
of  Euclid,  along  with  the  answers  to  an  endless 
variety  of  questions  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  the 
accidence  and  syntax  of  three  or  four  languages, 
Geography,  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Irish  History,  Eng- 
lish History  and  Literature,  and  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  Composition.  Will  there  ever  be  bom  a boy 
capable  of  performing  such  a feat?  And  where  is 
one  to  find  the  school  teacher  at  once  willing  and 
able  to  assist  at  all  this  cramming  work,  or  even  the 
half  of  it,  with  class  after  class,  hour  after  hour, 
for  days,  weeks,  months  at  a stretch?  Cramming 
is  most  laborious  and  irksome  work.  To  teach,  to 
instruct,  to  educate  is  comparatively  easy  and  plea- 
sant. Besides,  to  cram  in  the  case  of  boys  is  a 
wrong  thing  to  do ; to  teach,  to  instruct,  to  educate, 
is  right.  And  one  may  reasonably  expect  that  when 
the  right  thing  is  also  the  easy  thing,  the  right  thing 
will  be  generally  done— will,  indeed,  always  be  done 
by  respectable  teachers.  That  the  large  majority  of 
our  Intermediate  teachers  in  Ireland,  whether  Head- 
Masters  or  Assistant-Masters,  are,  at  least,  respect- 
able, who  can  seriously  entertain  any  manner  of 
doubt  ? 

That  the  boys,  it  may  be  objected,  are,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  effectually  crammed  for  the  examinations,  is 
alleged  by  some  of  the  examiners,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  disputed.  That  some  boys  may  be  suc- 
cessfully crammed  in  some  subjects  I am  prepared 
to  admit.  But  this  is  a very  different  charge  against 
the  Intermediates  from  that  insinuated  by  the  in- 
quirer in  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  section. 
For  by  his  question  he  implies  his  belief,  not  that 
some  boys  are  crammed  in  some  subjects  for  the 
examinations,  but  that  all  boys  are  crammed  in  all 
subjects  for  them — a charge  for  which  there  could 
not  be,  certainly  is  not,  any  foundation.  As  to  the 
boy  who  is  well  grounded  in  some  subjects  for  these 
examinations,  though,  it  may  be,  crammed  in  others, 
even  he  is  benefited,  on  the  whole,  by  his  preparation 
for  them.  After  working  steadily  for  them  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  passing  them 
successfully,  he  will  be  less  intellectually  dull,  less 
mentally  sluggish,  less  idly  disposed,  than  if  he  had 
never  prepared  for  them,  never  gone  in  for  them  at 
all.  Experto  crede. 


II. — But,  surely,  the  Result  Fees  must  induce  Head - 
Masters  to  cram  1 

Certainly  not.  We  cannot  suppose  that  respect- 
able educators,  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  have  been 
appointed  to  their  offices  by  Boards  of  Governors 
only  after  their  qualifications  had  been  fully  ex- 
amined into,  would  allow  themselves  to  be  bribed 
into  cramming  their  boys,  assuming  for  a moment 
that  the  cramming  of  boys  were  a possibility — cram- 
ming being  obviously  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  boys’  intellectual  powers,  and  not  what  they 
require.  Boys  require  not  cramming,  but  education 
instruction,  teaching.  Furthermore,  the  Inter- 
mediates are  so  conducted  that  no  boy  who  was 
merely  crammed  for  them — i.e.,  crammed  so  far  as 
a boy  is  capable  of  being  crammed — would  have  a 
chance  of  successfully  passing  them. 

HI- — But  do  not  the  Result  Fees  tend  to  induce  the 
Assistant-Masters  to  cram  ? 

Certainly  not.  Being,  as  we  have  said,  at  least 
respectable  men,  Assistant-Masters  will  not  be 
tempted  by  any  money  bribe  into  doing  what,  being 
themselves  educators  and  educated  men,  they  know 
must  be  detrimental  to  the  development  of  their 
pupils’  intellectual  powers,  even  supposing  that  they 
thought  it  possible  to  cram  boys  into  passing  the 
Intel-mediate  examinations.  But,  putting  aside  the 
questions  of  right  or  wrong,  or  of  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  cramming  boys  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  pass  these  examinations,  what  of  the  Masters  who 
do  not  receive  any  share  of  the  Result  Fees?  In 
Foyle  College,  for  example,  the  Masters  received  no 
share  of  the  Result  Fees  for  the  fourteen  years 
previous  to  my  resignation  of  the  Head-Mastership. 

IV. — Could  Assistant-Masters  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  in  accord- 
ance with  which  they  would  be  precluded 
from  all  share  in  the  Result  Fees  ? 

Whatever  be  the  terms  on  which  a man  volun- 
tarily,  with  his  eyes  open,  enters  into  any  engage- 
ment of  any  kind,  with  these  he  is  presumably  satis- 
fied. If  an  applicant  for  an  Assistant-Mastership 
is  engaged  at  such  and  such  a salary,  a share  of  the 
Result  Fees,  whether  large  or  small  being  promised 
to  him,  Result  Fees  must,  of  course,  be  paid  to  him. 
If  he  is  engaged,  the  question  of  Result  Fees  not 
being  touched  on  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
—an  almost  inconceivable  supposition — he  may 
possibly  imagine  himself  somewhat  aggrieved  if  no 
share  of  the  Result  Fees  should  be  given  to  him, 
and  a compromise  of  some  kind  so  as  to  terminate 
the  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  for  the  school’s 
sake,  will,  perhaps,  in  dute  course  be  suggested  and 
agreed  to.  If  he  be  engaged,  it  being  expressly 
stated  in  advance  that  no  share  of  the  Result  Fees 
mil  be  given  to  him,  and  that  the  salary  offered  is 
a fixed  one — unless  possibly  it  may  be  increased  on 
account  of  special  merit  or  in  case  of  promotion  from 
a Junior  to  a Senior  Mastership — and  also  that  it 
is  larger  than  it  would  be  if  Result  Fees  were  to  be 
paid  as  well,  then  the  Master  certainly  will  not 
expect  any  Result  Fees,  or  feel  aggrieved  because 
none  are  paid  to  him.  In  point  of  fact,  for  the  first 
three  years  of  the  Intermediate  regime  I gave 
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Result  Fees  to  my  Masters.  For  the  first  year  I 
gave  them  all  to  them.  For  the  next  two  years  I 
divided  them  among  them,  retaining  for  myself  only 
a small  portion  of  them.  All  the  time  the  several 
salaries  at  which  they  were  engaged  remained  un- 
altered. The  payment  to  them  of  Result  Fees  in 
addition  was,  I came  to  the  conclusion  after  a fair 
trial  of  the  plan,  a sheer  waste  of  money.  The 
easy-going  Masters  were  not  made  by  the  payment 
or  promise  of  Result  Fees  less  easy-going ; nor  were 
the  conscientious,  hard-working,  energetic  Masters 
made  more  conscientious,  more  hard-working,  more 
energetic.  They  were  all  doing  their  best,’  each 
according  to  his  character  or  disposition,  before  I 
gave  them  the  Result  Fees ; while  I gave  them  the 
Result  Fees;  and  after  I ceased  to  give  them  Result 
Fees.  In  short,  in  their  teaching  powers  they  were 
iminflulenced  by  the  extra  payment.  I,  officially, 
gained  no  advantage  by  giving  it : I lost  none  by 
withholding  it. 

V .—But  perhaps,  since  the  Foyle  College  Masters  were 
not  given  any  share  of  the  Result  Fees , the 
Foyle  College  boys  did  not  succeed  well  at  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  l 

But  they  did,  and,  for  their  numbers,  I should  be 
inclined  to  add,  even  remarkably  well.  But,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  obvious  and  quite  fair  reply  to 
this . answer,  that  it  is  merely  my  own  private 
opinion,  a simple,  uncorroborated  assertion,  I have 
set  forth  in  an  Appendix  to  this  “ Apology  ” the  full 
facts  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  total  number  of  the  Foyle 
College  boys  who  competed  each  year,  the  numbers 
that  passed,  the  total  number  of  boys  at  the  College, 
the  Honors  obtained,  the  Result  Fees  paid  each 
year,  and  other  items  in  which  the  concerned  reader 
will,  I believe,  be  interested.  If  he  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  has  been  proved  that  it  certainly  is 
not  necessary  to  bribe  Assistant-Masters  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  teach  carefully,  then  it  becomes  clear 
that  there  is  no  weight  in  the  charge  brought  so 
often  against  the  Intermediate  system,  that,  the 
Masters  being  bribed  both  to  cram  and  over-press, 
it  necessitates  cramming  and  over-pressure. 

' I— But  is  it  not  only  a small  per-centage  of  the  boys 
in  any  school  that  passes  the  Intermediates  ? 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  only  this  small  per-centage 
that  is  benefited  by  them  ? 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  because  only  a certain 
per-centage  of  the  boys  who  go  in  for  these  Examina- 
tions passes  them,  it  is  only  this  per-centage  that  is 
benefited  by  them.  Whether  all  the  candidates  pass 
the  Examinations  or  not,  all  are  benefited  by  the 
pieparation  for  them,  even  as  all  youths,  judiciously 
trained  for  any  Athletic  Sports,  are  benefited  by 
the  training  and  the  effori^-those  of  them  who  do 
not  win  a prize  as  well  as  those  who  do. 

Nor  is  this  all : many  boys  who  fail  to  obtain  a 
Bass  at  the  Intermediates  may  gain  many  Passes 
at  them  all  the  same — indeed,  more  Passes  than 
many  of  the  successful  candidates,  obtaining  even 
lgher  marks  than  they : they  fail  because  they  do 
not  score  marks  enough  in  the  essential  subjects. 
But,  even  though  they  fail  to  pass  the  Examinations, 
their  high  Passes  in  several  subjects  notwithstanding, 
they  are  nevertheless  much  benefited  by  their  pre- 
paration, and  the  long,  hard  mental  effort  made  by 
them,  as  well  as  by  the  discipline  and  self-discipline 
winch  that  effort  necessitates.  In  still  another  way 
boys  are  benefited  by  their  very  failures.  They 
learn  from  them  what  subjects  they  have  most 
ability  and  taste  for,  in  what  subjects  they  are 
weakest— a useful  discovery  when  made;  for  boys 
often  misjudge  themselves,  and  are  misjudged  by 
others,  in  these  matters. 

Nor  are  the  failures  void  of  all  advantage  to  the 
aead-Masters : they  will  help  to  show  them,  as 
nothing  else  will,  which  of  their  Masters,  if  any, 


teach  badly,  which  well,  which  indifferently;  also 
what  subjects  in  the  school  are  taught  best,  what 
worst — all-important  knowledge  to  them,  and,  of 
course,  in  due  course  of  time,  of  direct  advantage  to 
their  pupils. 

Even  to  the  Assistant-Masters  the  failures  of  their 
pupils  are  not  unproductive  of  good;  for,  though 
many  of  their  pupils  may  unfortunately  fail  to  pass 
the  Examinations,  many  of  these  “ Failures  ” may, 
nevertheless,  “pass  with  merit”  in  several  sub- 
jects, thus  proving  that  their  teachers  must  be 
capable  energetic  men— valuable  testimony  to  their 
worth. 

And  so  it  happens  that  it  is  not  only  the  success- 
ful candidates  who  are  benefited  by  the  Inter- 
mediates; the  unsuccessful  candidates  and  their 
teachers  are  benefited  by  them  also. 

A school  should  never  be  condemned  on  account 
of  the  small  per-centage  of  its  pupils  who  pass  the 
Examinations : there  should  be  always  taken  into 
account  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  Passes  ob- 
tained by  its  unsuccessful  pupils.  To  leave  these 
out  of  account  would  be  to  do  the  school  a very  real 
injustice. 

Whatever  benefits  the  teachers  in  any  school, 
stimulating,  brightening,  and  encouraging  them ; 
and  enabling  them  to  understand  the  capabilities  and 
tastes  and  dispositions  of  their  pupils  better,  must 
also  be  of  advantage  to  the  pupils,  who  cannot  but 
reap  material  advantage  from  their  teachers'  in- 
creased knowledge  of  them. 

VII. — If  the  Head- Master  put  the  Result  Fees  all 
into  his  own  pocket,  giving  no  share  of  them 
to  the  Assistant-Masters,  how  does  this  pay- 
ment to  him  of  so  much  public  money  benefit 
Education  1 

Provided  that  the  Head-Master  act  wisely  and. 
well  and  that  he  will  do  so  we  have  no  reason  to- 
doubt,  every  reason  to  assume — education  will  in  this 
way  be  benefited  by  the  Result  Fees  paid  to  him. 
He  will  spend  the  money  on  more,  perhaps  better, 
Masters.  The  more  Masters  in  a school  the  smaller 
the  classes ; and  the  smaller  the  classes  the  more 
individual  attention  can  be  given  to  each  of  the  boys 
m them— a most  important  matter  for  the  boys  con- 
cerned. The  division  of  the  Intermediate  candidates, 
into  so  many  Grades  generally  necessitates  more 
Masters  than  would  be  otherwise  required.  And  it- 
is  often  necessary,  always  desirable,  with  a view  to 
many  successes,  to  split  up  into  two  or  more  divi- 
sions the  boys  in  each  of  the  Grades,  especially  those 
in  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  Grades.  Hence  the 
need,  for  the  school’s  sake,  of  as  many  Masters  as  the 
Head-Master  can  possibly  afford  to  maintain.  If  the 
Head-Master  simply  pocket  the  Result  Fees,  he  will 
be  wise  neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  school.  The 
Head-Master’s  self-interest  will,  however,  putting  the 
question  of  conscience  altogether  aside,  be  absolutely 
sure  to  prompt  him  to  spend  the  Result  Fees  gained 
by  him,  in  most  cases  at  all  events,  on  an  additional 
Master  or  two — perhaps  superior  Masters.  The 
more  and  better  the  Masters  the  better  for  himself. 

VIII. — Have  the  Intermediates  any  effect  for  good  on 
the  Assistant-Masters  ? 

Yes;  the  regular  steady  preparation  for  them 
healthily  stimulates  the  Masters,  and  pleasurably  ex- 
cites and  encourages  them.  They  each  know,  as 
they  perform  their  daily  round  of  teaching,  that 
within  a very  limited  period,  varying  from  fifty 
weeks  to  one,  their  pupils  will  be  examined  by  an 
all-round  excellent  Board  of  Examiners — however 
much  one  may  take  exception  to  one  or  two  of  the 
Examiners  now  and  then;  and  that  on  their  own 
teaching  powers  the  success  of  their  school  is  depend- 
ing. They  know  that  according  to  the  results  of  the 
Examination  will  their  merits  as  teachers  be  judged, 
not  only  by  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  not  only  by 
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the  pupils  themselves  (capital  judges  in  such  a 
matter),  but  by  their  Head-Masters  as  well.  It  is 
more  and  more  borne  in  on  them  that  if  their  clever 
pupils  should  fail,  they  will  certainly  be  blamed ; 
that  if  their  dullish  pupils  pass,  they  will  get  credit 
and  commendation  for  their  success.  And  then,  as 
the  successes  as  well  as  failures  are  recorded  in  the 
Commissioners'  Annual  Reports,  they  feel  that  great 
will  be  the  advantage  to  them  if  they  ever  require  to 
prove  to  others  how  efficiently  they  can  teach.  For 
are  not  their  successes  all  recorded  in  the  Reports 
for  all  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves?  These 
Reports,  in  fact,  always  provide  the  good  Master 
with — the  most  useful  of  testimonials — ample  proof 
that,  as  an  Assistant-Master,  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  faithfulness,  efficiency,  and  success.  Such  evid- 
ence in  his  favour  leaves  him  to  some  extent  inde- 
pendent of  his  Head-Master  so  far  as  testimonials 
are  concerned — an  advantage  in  itself. 

IX.  — But  have  not  Head-Masters  been  accused  of 

attempting  to  draw  pupils  from  other  schools 

to  their  own  in  their  eagerness  to  gain  Result 

Fees  ? 

They  haye;  but  whether  justly  or  unjufetly  I do 
not  happen  to  know  from  any  personal  knowledge. 
But  even  granting  that  in  a few  isolated  cases  school- 
masters should  have  been  guilty  of  this  unpro- 
fessional, unworthy  conduct,  what  matters  it?  All 
the  parties  concerned  in  a transaction  of  the  kind 
•can  assuredly  be  very  well  trusted  to  look  after  their 
•own  interests.  The  schoolmaster  who  makes  the 
•offer  makes  it  only,  we  may  rest  assured,  because  he 
thinks  that  his  doing  so  is  all  round  a wise  policy. 
The  parent  who  accepts  the  offer  accepts  it  from  a 
similar  motive.  The  boy  is  seldom  affected  one  way 
■or  another.  He  has  already  proved  himself  to  be  a 
clever  and  hard-working  boy;  that  is  why  the  offer 
is  made  on  his  behalf.  If  the  school  from  which  he 
is  withdrawn  is  inferior  to  that  to  which  he  is  next 
sent,  he  will  be  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  the 
change ; that  the  latter  will,  at  least,  not  be  much, 
if  in  any  respect  inferior,  we  may  fairly  assume. 
But  in  any  case  the  question  is  not  one  of  much 
• public  concern.  Cases  of  the  kind  must  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  parties  most  concerned  may  be 
very  well  left,  when  they  do  occur,  to  look  after 
“themselves. 

X.  — But  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  marks  of  the 

unsuccessful  Candidates  were  not  published  ? 

No;  it  would  be  worse.  The  public  are  enabled 
fairly  to  judge  from  the  published  lists  what  schools 
are  doing  good  work  in  Ireland,  what  bad,  and  what 
indifferent.  The  schoolmasters  of  the  successful 
schools  are  encouraged  by  the  publication — not  at 
their  own  expense — of  their  successes,  and  will  be 
sure  to  exert  themselves  to  retain  the  laurels  that 
they  have  won.  The  unsuccessful  schoolmasters  will 
try  to  do  better  next  time  than  last.  As  the  marks 
of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  are  not  put  in  the 
newspapers,  but  only  in  the  Commissioners’  Reports,1 
with  the  perusing  of  which  no  persons  trouble  them- 
selves who  are  not  especially  concerned  with  them, 
the  pain  concerning  the  alleged  stigmatising  of  the 
failures,  by  publishing  them  in  the  Reports,  is 
assuredly  suffered  only  by  those  who  desire  to  in- 
dulge in  special  pleading  against  the  entire  Inter- 
mediate system,  or  by  the  Principals  of  unsuccessful 
schools.  I have  never  heard  a complaint  made 
about  the  publication,  and  that  in  the  newspapers, 
by  the  T.C.D.  authorities  of  the  unclassed  candidates 
at  the  Little-Go  and  Degree  Examinations,  nor  any 
charge  brought  against  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  for  the  publication,  also  in  the  newspapers, 
of  the  names  of  the  unclassed  candidates  at  their 


Solicitors’  Apprentice  Examinations.  ‘Whether  it 
is  a greater  stigma  on  a boy  that  he  should  fail  at 
the  Intermediates— his  failure  being  published  only 
in  a special  book  among  hundreds  of  similar  failures, 
his  name  being  represented  only  by  a Number— or 
as  a young  man  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  enter 
into  life  branded  as  having  been  unclassed  (even 
though  successful)  at  his  Solicitors’  Apprentice, 
Little-Go,  or  B.A.  Examinations — his  exceedingly 
low  place,  too,  with  his  name  in  full,  being  in  these 
cases  published  in  the  newspapers — we  need  not  stop 
to  inquire. 

XI. — But  is  there  not  too  much  exercise  of  memory 
brought  into  play  in  preparing  for  these 
Examinations  ? 

Certainly  not.  In  the  beginning  all  book-learning 
is,  with  boys,  mere  memory  work ; and,  next  to  the 
powers  of  observation,  the  powers  of  memory  ought 
to  be  those  first  exercised,  first  cultivated.  The 
cultivation  cf  the  reasoning  powers  comes  afterwards, 
and  rightly  so.  Amo,  amas,  amat ; “ I love,”  “ thou 
lovest,”  “ he  loves  ’’ ; mensa,  mensarn,  mensce ; the 
answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Church  or  the  Shorter 
Catechism ; the  spelling  of  thousands  of  words ; facts 
of  History  and  Geography  innumerable — in  short, 
millions  of  bare  facts  are  to  be  learned  off  by  heart 
by  boys  in  the  first  instance,  all  mere  memory  work. 
The  explanations,  when  explanations  are  possible, 
come  afterwards,  if  they  come  at  all. 

XII. — But  are  not  the  courses  too  short  ? 

Certainly  not.  No  boy  could  possibly  score  full 
marks  in  the  subjects  necessary'  for  passing  the 
Examinations,  even  if  the  subjects  selected  by  him 
for  the  Examinations  were  the  fewest  and  easiest  on 
which  a Pass  could  be  gained.  The  longer  the 
course,  the  less  must  be  one’s  knowledge  of  it.  The 
more  and  more  you  extend  it,  the  more  and  more  a 
mere  smattering  must  be  the  ordinary  boy’s  know- 
ledge of  it.  Besides,  the  course  in  any  of  the 
Grades  is  long  enough  for  the  boys  of  the  age  for 
which  it  is  prescribed — as  long  certainly  as  is  the 
T.C.D.  Entrance  Course  for  young  men,  let  us  say. 
The  Senior  Grade  student,  for  instance,  who  has 
passed  the  Senior  Grade  respectably  in  Classics, 
Mathematics,  French,  and  English,  could  not,  con- 
ceivably, fail  to  pass  the  T.C.D.  Entrance  Examina- 
tion ; ’ and  no  one  does,  or  indeed  has  any  right  to, 
find  fault  with  the  length  of  the  latter  course.  Even 
if,  however,  it  should  be  contended  that  the  T.C.D. 
Entrance  Course  is,  in  point  of  fact,  longer  than  the 
Senior  Grade  Intermediate  Course,  it  surely  ought 
to  be,  seeing  that  the  one  is  for  boys  still  at  school, 
the  other  for  young  men  entering  the  University. 
Furthermore,  in  regard  to  the  T.C.D.  Honor  Courses, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  few  (perhaps  one  in  ten 
thousand)  Undergraduates  could  possibly  obtain, 
and  no  Undergraduates  are  expected  to  obtain,  full 
marks  at  any  Honor  examination.  The  Honor 
candidate  who  obtains  in  Classics  50  per  cent,  of  the 
marks  obtainable,  or  a little  more,  will  usually  be 
awarded  a First  Honor,  while  to  Honor  candidates 
in  Mathematics  First  Honors  are  awarded  on  as  low 
as  even  30  per  cent.,  and  even  less. 

XIII. — But  don't  boys,  on  the  whole,  work  far  too  hard 
now  ? 

This  would  seem  to  be  a charge  against  the  Inter- 
mediates of  a different  kind  from  that,  suggested  by 
the  preceding  question.  Is  it  not  rather  absurd  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  courses  are  really  too  short,  the 
boys  will  spend  too  much  time  in  working  for  them 
-—will,  in  short,  work  too  hard?  Boys  certainly  do 
not  work  too  hard.  The  ambitious  and  industrious 
boys  work  no  harder  than  ever  they  did.  In  the 


1 In  which  their  name  

2 Sven  hoys  who  have  only  just  p 
preonration,  and  taken  their  Decrees  ii 
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pre-intermediate  days  many  of  the  boys  working  for 
Trinity  worked  with  all  their  might,  and  were 
worked  by  the  Masters  to  the  utmost  of  their  (the 
boys’)  ability.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  or 
perhaps  more,  work  harder  now,  I joyfully  admit,  to 
their  own  great  benefit ; for  the  which  improvement 
in  their  industry  all  thanks  are  due  to  the  Inter- 
mediates. 

XIV- — But  has  it  not  been  said  that  boys  have  not 
time  nowadays  even  for  their  outdoor  games. 

Yes ; but  the  charge  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Having  been  aHead-master  of  an  Intermediate  school 
for  twelve  years  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations,  for  eighteen  year's  afterwards, 
I can  speak  from  considerable  practical  experience. 
My  own  boys  had  quite  as  much  time  for  their  daily- 
outdoor  games  during  the  latter  period  as  the  former. 
The  Intermediates  made  not  one  particle  of  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  either  our  daily  school  hours, 
study  hours,  or  play  hours.  There  was  no  change 
of  any  sort  or  description  brought  about  by  the 
Intermediates  in  any  of  these  divisions  of  our  school 
day,  so  far  as  Foyle  College  was  concerned.  These 
divisions  remained  exactly  the  same  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Intermediate  system  as  they  were 
before,  and  as  they  were  at  the  Monaghan  Diocesan 
School  when  it  was  under  my  charge.  Nor  must  it  be 
fox  gotten  that  the  present-day  schoolboys  have  far 
longer  vacations  and  a good  many  more  holiday's 
and  half-holidays  than  had  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. When  I was  a schoolboy  myself — 1850- 
1858 — three  weeks  at  Christmas  and  four  at  mid- 
summer were  considered  a liberal  allowance  for  our 
two  vacations  in  the  year,  with  Whit-Monday  and 
possibly  Whit-Tuesday,  and  Easter  Monday,  and 
occasionally  Ash  Wednesday  and  Ascension  Thurs- 
day as  special  holidays,  the  only  holiday's  throughout 
the  year  to  look  forward  to.  Holidays  for  inter- 
scholastic football  and  cricket  matches  were  joys 
in  those  days  undreamed  of.  Yet  there  was  no 
complaint  then  about  overwork  and  too  long  hours. 
It  is  now  only  that  our  poor  boys  are  wept  over 
as  suffering  from  overwork  and  too  long  hours. 
The  charge  is  utterly  unfounded.  While  the  school 
year  is  much  shorter  than  it  used  to  be,  the  school 
working  day  is  only  of  the  same  length.  In  this 
answer  I refer  only  to  the  time  given  to  vacations 
and  holidays  and  daily  work  in  our  Endowed  Pro- 
testant schools.  But,  presumably,  if  the  shortened 
school  year  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  teaching 
of  the  boys  in  our  Protestant  Endowed  schools,  it 
is  sufficient  also  for  the  boys  in  our  Protest-ant  un- 
endowed schools  and  the  other  Intermediate  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Similarly,  if  the  boys  in 
our  Protestant  endowed  schools  can  pass  the  Inter- 
mediates successfully,  although  their  class  hours  and 
preparation  hours  are  no  longer  than  ever  they  were, 
the  boys  in  the  other  schools  should  be,  ceteris 
■paribus,  also  able  to  pass  these  same  examinations 
successfully,  with  the  same  amount  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

XY. — But  is  it  not  a fact  that  boys’  health  has  been 
injured,  their  eyes  in  particular,  by  theamount 
of  study  necessitated  by  these  Examinations  ? 

Certainly  not.  I have  never  known  of  a child’s 
general  health,  or  eyes  in  particular,  being  injured 
by  reading  for  the  Intermediates.  In  two  instances, 
I admit,  I have  during  the  last  few  years  known  of 
children  whose  health  was  injured  temporarily  by 
over-study  at  school,  the  eyes  of  one  of  them  being 
somewhat  damaged.  The  school  at  which  these 
children  were  did  not,  however,  happen  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  Intermediates.  All  the  same,  the 
daily  school  and  study  hours  were  longer,  and  the 
time  allowed  for  play  less,  in  this  school  than  at 
Foyle  College  or  any  other  Intermediate  school  with 
the  working  of  which  I am  acquainted. 


XYI — But  have  not  several  distinguished  oculists 
lately  asserted  that  preparation  for  the 
Intermediates  actually  does  injure  the  eye- 
sight 1 

Yes,  asserted  this  they  certainly  have;  but  asser- 
tion is  not  proof.  They  tell  us  of  the  great  number 
of  times  they  have  been  recently  consulted  by 
parents  about  the  eyes  of  their  children  who  were 
reading — whether  successfully  or  otherwise  their 
stories  record  not — for  the  Intermediates.  But 
does  it  follow  that  their  patients'  eyesight  was  in- 
jured because  they  were  reading  for  the  Inter- 
mediates? Certainly  nob.  Parents,  it  is  an  estab- 
ished  fact,  pay  far  more  attention  nowadays  to ‘their 
children’s  eyes,  even  as  they  do  to  their  teeth,  than 
they  used  to  do  formerly ; and  oculists  and  dentists 
alike  are  consulted  far  more  frequently  than  they 
used  to  be — parents  recognising  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  having  their  children’s  teeth  and 
eyes  properly  attended  to.  How  strange  that 
dentists  have  not  also  been  brought  prominently 
forward  to  prove  that  children’s  teeth  are  going 
from  bad  to  worse  in  consequence  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system ! During  these  recent  years  one 
cannot  take  a walk  through  any  small  town,  not  to 
speak  of  Dublin,  without  meeting  with  little  boys 
and  girls  wearing  spectacles — children  at  once  too 
young  for  the  Intermediates,  and  yet  too  old  to  have 
been  the  inheritors  of  impaired  eyesight  from  parents 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  furthest,  went  in  on 
a year’s  special  reading  for  their  first  Intermediate. 
Similarly,  in  London  and  all  the  great  Continental 
cities,  where  there  are  no  Intermediates,  be- 
spectacled children  are  constantly  to  be  met  with. 
Granting,  however,  that  much  study  does  injure  the 
eyesight,  what  then?  Whether  boys  go  in  for  the 
Intermediates  or  not,  they  must-  study  for  so  many 
hour3  a day ; and  if  they  are  not  reading  one  book 
during  school  and  study  hours,  they  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  be  reading  another.  If  not  reading  for  one 
examination,  they  will  be  reading  for  another.  If 
nob  learning  their  lessons,  they  will  be  reading  story- 
books, magazines,  or  newspapers — many  of  these 
printed  in  type  inferior  to,  and  consequently  worse 
for  the  eyes  than,  the  excellent  type  of  most  of  our 
Intermediate  text-books. 

XVII. — But  are  not  school  and  preparation  hours 
now  longer  than  they  used  to  be  t 

Not  one  moment  longer,  so  far  as  I know  or  have 
ever  heard.  The  times  allotted  by  me  for  work  and 
recreation  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Interme- 
diate Examinations  and  subsequently  were  exactly 
the  same.  There  was  no  change  made  by  me  in  any 
respect  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  school  and 
play  hours,  respectively,  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  This 
question,  by  the  way,  has  been  already  asked  in  one 
shape  or  form  elsewhere,  and  already  answered.  But 
since  the  opponent  of  the  system  is  so  bent  upon 
getting  home  his  charge  as  even  to  allow  himself  to 
ask  and  to  ask  the  same  question,  though  in  different 
words,  over  and  over  again — in  the  hope,  doubtless, 
that  the  defender  of  the  system  may  break  down  in 
some  of  his  replies,  and  prove  himself  in  some  way 
inconsistent  with  himself — I have  thought  it  better 
gravely  to  answer  the  question  again,  pub  thus  in 
its  new  form. 

XVIII. — But  did  many  of  the  Foyle  College  boys  go 
in  for  these  Examinations  l 

Yes,  a large  proportion  of  them:  all  of  them,  in 
short,  who  were  nob  reading  for  some  special  exami- 
nation, or  too  young,  or  hopelessly  backward,  or  too 
old.  Even  some  of  my  boys  used  to  be  urged  to  go 
in  as  over-age  candidates,  as  were  also  some  of  those 
who  were  reading  for  some  special  examination.  As 
I have  already  stated,  I have  given  in  an  Appendix 
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the  percentage  o-f  the  boys  in  the  school  who  went 
in  for  the  Intermediates  during  each  of  the  eighteen 
years  that  I managed  Foyle  College,  79-96,  inclu- 
sive ; thus  giving  the  inquirer  the  means  of  answer- 
ing this  question  for  himself. 

XIX. — But  is  it  not  a bad  thing  that  the  Classical, 
French,  and  German  Authors  should  be 
prescribed  1 

Certainly  not.  If  courses  are  not  prescribed, 
there  will  be  much  less  thoroughness  in  the  teaching 
of  them,  much  less  thoroughness  in  the  learning  of 
them,  much  less  grounding  in  them,  much  more 
temptation  to  cram ; consequently,  much  more 
smattering;  while  there  will  be  also  too  much  left 
to  what  is  called  luck  or  chance.  One  Master,  for 
example,  might  happen  to  hit  upon  and  teach  liis 
pupils  the  very  passages  set  by  the  Examiners. 
Another  teacher,  just  as  good,  possibly  better,  might 
not.  At  the  same  time  the  more  judicious,  the 
sharper,  and  more  expert  the  teacher,  the  more 
sine  would  he  be  to  guess  and  make  his  pupils  up 
in  the  passages  likely  to  be  set.  The  Trinity  College 
authorities  prescribe  the  courses  to  be  learnt  by 
students  for  both  the  Honor  and  Ordinary  Examina- 
tions. If  they  were  not  to  do  so,  Undergraduates 
would  go  far-  more  than  they  do  to  crammers;  and 
there  would  be  much  less  soundness  of  instruction, 
much  less  thoroughness,  much  more  smattering, 
while,  the  assistance  of  crammers  notwithstanding, 
there  would  be  much  more  of  the  element  of  chance 
at  the  examinations.  No  matter  how  short  a Greek 
or  Latin  or  French  or  German  course  may  be,  the 
boy  who  has  been  well  grounded  in  it  knows  a good 
deal  of  the  language — much  more  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Junior 
Grade  Latin  course.  Now,  the  boy  who  really 
knows  well  the  translation  of  even  the  half  of  this 
course,  not  to  say  the  whole  of  it,  has  already 
acquired  a sound  knowledge  of  a great  deal  of  the 
Latin  language.  J ust  consider  all  the  Latin  that  a 
boy  knows  who  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  one 
book  of  Virgil  and  one  book  of  Csesar.  In  either  of 
these  books  he  will  meet  with  every  part  of  speech, 
except  perhaps  an  interjection,  with  substantives 
of  all  the  five  declensions,  and  in  every  case;  verbs 
of  all  the  four  conjugations,  both  active  and  passive, 
transitive  and  intransitive,  regular  and  irregular, 
will  be  encountered  by  him,  and  that  in  all  their 
moods  and  all  their  tenses,  and  the  tenses  in  their 
three  pea-sons,  and  both  their  numbers;  adjectives, 
too,  will  be  met  with  by  him  in  their  three  degrees 
of  ^comparison — adjectives  of  two  terminations,  of 
three  terminations,  and  of  one  termination.  Every 
rule  of  syntax,  that  is  not  of  most  rare  occurrence, 
will  be  brought  into  play  again  and  again;  and 
there  will  be  a great  many  words  with  the  meaning 
-of  which  he  will  have  become  acquainted.  Let  a 
little  boy  then  be  soundly  grounded  in  the  Junior 
Grade  Latin  Authors  prescribed — Virgil,  Bk.  I., 
.and  Cassar,  Bk.  I.,  let  us  say — and,  of  course,  no 
boy  will  be  soundly  grounded  in  these  books  unless 
they  are  prescribed — and  he  will  have  made  great 
way  in  his  acquisition  of  the  Latin  language.  And 
.so  of  Greek,  French,  and  German.  Therefore  let 
the  books  in  the  several  courses  be  prescribed  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  prescription  of  them 
will  ensure  sound  teaching  and  careful  learning; 
and  sound  teaching  and  careful  learning  will  ensure 
.steady  progress.  At  the  same  time,  while  I would 
regard  a Rule  prohibiting  the  prescribing  of  books 
in  the  future  as  a serious  blow  dealt  at  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Intermediates,  I think  that  there  ou°ht 
to  be  set  on  every  translation  paper,  at  least,  one 
90-called  “ unseen  " passage,  always  provided  that  in 
that  passage  there  occur  no  words  the  meanings 
of  which  the  candidate  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  know,  never-,  presumably,  having  met 
them  before — unless,  at  least,  they  be  compound 
' These  ‘‘Eight  Suggestions”  I embodied  afterwards  as 


words  the  meaning  of  which  he  might  easily  make 
out  for  himself  from  his  knowledge  of  their  compo- 
nent parts,  diminutives,  and  the  like.  If  other  strange 
words  should  occur  in  the  passage,  their  meaning 
should  be  given  also.  To  set  a passage  for  transla- 
tion in  which  there  are  words  the  meaning  of  which 
the  candidates  cannot  make  out  either  from  memory 
or  reasoning,  is  a grave  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Examiner,  since  the  passage  should  not 
be  set  to  drive  the  candidate  to  indulge 
in  either  mere  guesses  or  despair,  but  to 
ascertain  whether  he  knows  the  examination  course 
prescribed,  and  has  been  wisely  and  soundly 
grounded  in  it  or  not.  This  will  be  best  ascertained 
bv  the  setting  of  at  least  one  unseen  passage.  Of 
all  the  words  in  such  a passage  he  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  the  meaning;  the  syntactical  construc- 
tions that  occur  in  it  he  has,  in  all  probability 
encountered  again  and  again.  Consequently,  he  has 
but  to  apply  his  already  acquired  knowledge,  and 
if  the  boy  can  do  this,  translating  the  passage  at 
once  correctly  and  in  good  English,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  he  has  studied  his  Latin  lessons  well 
at  school,  and  has  been  well  taught.  Whether  he 
has  or  not  is  the  thing  that  the  Examiners  want, 
or  at  least  should  want,  to  find  out. 

In  November,  1878,  shortly  after  the  passing  of 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  I ventured  to 
write  to  the  Commissioners  a letter  which  I had 
printed  under  the  title : “ Eight  Suggestions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Head-Master  of  Foyle  College  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education.”1  The 
second  of  these  suggestions,  slightly  curtailed,  was 
this : — 

The  Examinations  in  Classics,  English,  German 
and  French  should  be  partly  from  prescribed, 
partly  from  unspecified  authors.  One  of  the 
objeots  we  all  have  in  sending  boys  to  school 
is  (as  the  advocates  of  the  “no-course”  system 
have  informed  us  even  ad  nauseam)  unquestion- 
ably that  they  may  learn  “ Latin,  not  Virgil  or 
Livy;  Greek,  not  Homer  or  Plato."  I wonder, 
indeed,  that  they  did  not  add  “ Music,  mot  God  save 
the  Queen-,  Mathematics,  not  the  six  books  of 
Euclid”;  and  so  on  in  regard  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  same  end,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  we  all  have  in  view;  namely,  the 
learning  of  Latin  and  Greek  (I  waive  the  discussion 
in  regard  to  German,  French,  and  English,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  with  reference  to  Classics  that  the  battle 
of  the  courses  is  being  especially  contested).  It 
is  only  as  to  the  modus  operandi  that  we  differ. 
They  say  that  no  courses  should  be  prescribed.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  am  convinced  that  the  best  way 
for  promoting  the  learning  of  these  ancient  lan- 
guages would  be  to  examine  the  candidates  partly 
in  defined,  partly  in  undefined  authors,  rather  than 
by  having  no  courses  at  all.  I am  convinced  that 
the  boy  who  has  been  thoroughly  well  grounded  in 
a few  Greek  and  Latin  books,  who  not  only  oa>’ 
translate  these  books  fluently  and  gracefully,  bm 
also  thoroughly  understands  all  the  various  gramma 
tical  constructions  occurring  in  them  (and  what  con 
struetdons  worth  knowing  will  not  be  found  in 
almost  any  four  Classical  Authors?),  will,  ceteris 
paribus,  know  more  Latin  and  Greek  than  the  boy 
who  lias  read  even  twice  as  much  of  these  languages, 
but  has  done  so  less  accurately,  less  searchingly,  less 
carefully.  A thorough  knowledge  of  a few  well- 
selected  books  is  a far  better  foundation  to  build 
up  great  learning  upon  than  a smattering  of  many. 
And  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  the  boy  who  reads  many 
books  to  study  these  “many,"  in  the  same  given 
time,  as  carefully  and  as  thoroughly  as  he  who 
has  read  but  a few  books,  but  has  of  these  few  made 
himself  thoroughly  master.  Indeed,  if  this  were 
nob  a generally  acknowledged  fact,  how  would  it 
have  happened  that  “ repetition-lessons  ” in  schools 
an  i ppendix  in  my  book  “Intermediate  Schools  in  Ireland." 
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iii  the  old  days  should  have  become  so  universally 
approved?  ...  I certainly  should  not  myself 
hesitate  to  back  the  boy  who  properly  understands 
and  appreciates,  say,  three  books  of  Homer  and 
three  of  Xenophon,  three  of  Livy  and  three  of  Virgil, 
to  make  out  unseen  passages  in  these  or  any  other 
Authors  against  him  who  has  read  exactly  twice  as 
much  of  these  or  any  other  Authors — the  time 
allowed  in  each  case  for  such  reading  being,  of 
course,  the  same,  the  boys’  ages  and  abilities  also 
being  similar,  and  their  teachers  being  equally  pains- 
taking and  competent. 

But  there  is  still  another  very  weighty  argument- 
in  favour  of  prescribed  courses.  It  is  this — if  they 
are  not,  at  least  in  part,  prescribed,  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  inefficient  teachers.  First,  because, 
if  the  several  courses  are  prescribed,  it  is  only  well- 
qualified  and  experienced  and  painstaking  teachers 
whose  pupils  will  pass  a thorough  examination  in 
each  of  these,  and  the  inefficient  teachers  are  hereby 
brought  to  light,  and  their  bad  teaching  generally 
exposed.  And,  secondly,  because  if  they  are  not 
prescribed,  and  in  consequence  the  examinations  are 
altogether  in  undefined,  unspecified  Authors,  the  in- 
efficient teacher  will  always  be  sure  to  seek  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  specious,  plausible  excuse  : “ Oh, 
the  examinations  are  all  chance.  Dr.  Blank’s  boys 
got  a large  share  of  the  prizes;  and  why?  Just 

because  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  happen 
to  be  examined  in  the  very  books  in  which  they 
chanced  to  be  best  prepared.  My  boys  were,  as 
could  be  easily  proved,  far  better  educated  than  Dr. 
Blank’s ; only  they  were  less  lucky.  They  happened 
to  read,  unfortunately,  the  wrong  books,  and  yet, 
as  every  one  must  know,  the  books  they  did  read — 
and  they  knew  them  thoi'oughly — are  far  superior  to 
those  out  of  which  the  passages  at  the  examinations 
were  taken.”  Schoolboys,  too,  in  case  of  failure, 
would  be  sure  to  shield  themselves  behind  such  an 
excuse.  From  the  defeated  schoolboy  I certainly 
should  not  exert  myself  to  take  away  any  crumb  of 
comfort.  But  to  the  schoolmaster,  on  the  contrary, 
I should  take  good  care  not-  to  afford  even  a shadow 
of  an  excuse  for  continuing  and  ending  his  career 
unsuccessfully — unsuccessfully,  I mean,  as  far  as  his 
pupils’  attainments  are  concerned.  Besides  this, 
the  excuse  I have  referred  to  is  not  only  plausible-, 
but  it  may  be  even  to  some  extent  well  founded : 
and  it  will  therefore  not  be  altogether  void  of 
weight.  . . . But,  now  that  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  I certainly  should  protest  against  in- 
sisting, by  any  deliberate  act  of  our  own,  to  prop 
up  inferior  schools ; and  will  it  not  be,  to  some 
degree,  to  prop  them  up,  if  we  continue  to  supply 
them  with  a specious  cloak  for  their  deficiencies? 
Should  not  everything  calculated  to  enable  indiffer- 
ent teachers  to  indulge  with  impunity  in  their  in- 
effective methods  of  instruction  be  avoided? 

But  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  “ prescribed 
course  ” system  encourages  “ cramming  ” ; but  I 
answer,  not  necessarily  so ; and  then,  to  add  weight 
to  my  argument,  may  I not  point,  as  the  product 
of  the  “ prescribed  course  ” system,  to  the  many 
sound  and  accomplished  Classical  Scholars  who,  3' ear 
after  year,  receive  their  degrees  in  our  Universities  ? 
Is  it  not  the  University  Calendars  that  decide  our 
schoolmasters  in  the  choice  of  the  Classical  books 
in  which  -they  instruct  their  pupils?  And  is  it  not 
to  the  courses  prescribed  in  these  same  Calendar's 
that  our  most  successful  students,  during  their 
Undergraduate  course,  especially  devote  their  atten- 
tion? And  surely  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  affirm  that  “ cram  ” is  a word  which  can  be  at- 
all  properly  applied  to  the  sound  knowledge  of 
Classics  which,  every  year,  our, picked  University 
men  so  constantly  display  at  the  Classical  Scholar- 
ship and  Moderator-ship  Examinations.  No ; 
cramming  and  prescribed  courses  may  go  side  by 
side;  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
them.  And  to  assert  that  the  prescription  of  a 


course  necessitates  cramming,  is  to  assert  what  all 
men  of  any  experience  must  know  to  be  inconsistent 
with  facts. 

And  then,  besides  this,  I may  ask,  Can  cramming 
be  prevented  under  any  circumstances  ? May  not 
cramming  be  cultivated  to  the  full,  even  though 
there  be  no  prescribed  courses?  A friend  of  mine 
once  went  in  for,  and  passed  successfully,  an  exami- 
nation for  which  there  was,  practically,  no  pre- 
scribed course.  He  went  to  a Grinder  for  a week ; 
and  this  Grinder  hurried  him  at  express-train  speed 
over  all  the  most  difficult  passages  in  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  best  and  most  favoured  Classical 
Authors.  This  Grinder — a famous  one — had  such 
passages  marked  with  a pencil  in  his  own  books, 
and  also  some  difficult  words  here  and  there,  the 
meaning  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  headlong 
career,  he  impressed,  as  he  came  across  them,  upon 
his  pupil.  The  histories,  I should  add,  my  friend 
made  up  by  learning  the  principal  dates  and  battles 
and  “peaces”;  in  the  Greek  Plays  lie  read  the 
Choruses  chiefly — and  if  this  be  not  cramming,  what, 
I should  like  to  know,  is?  Thus  this  argument  in 
favour  of  “ no  courses  ” as  against  prescribed  courses 
— namely,  that  the  latter  involve  and  necessitate 
cramming,  but  not  so  the  former — is  shown  to  be 
unfounded.  Cramming  may,  in  either  case,  be  re- 
sorted to,  whether  the  courses  be  prescribed  or  not. 
And  it  is  a matter  of  the  last  importance  that  the 
examiners  should  distinguish  the  papers  of  the 
crammed  from  those  of  the  well-taught  boy,  and 
award  their  marks  accordingly.  The  distinction, 
however,  between  the  two  is  wide;  and  I do  not 
propose  to  lay  upon  the  examiners  any  very  heavy 
bxu'den  when  I would  ask  them  not  to  be  indifferent 
to  it.  In  translations  from  English  into  Latin  and 
Greek  (especially  in  prose  translations)  the  well- 
taught  boy  will  have  an  immense  advantage  over 
him  who  is  crammed.  In  these  exercises  the  latter 
will  especially  blunder  and  show  his  real  ignorance. 

But  then  there  is  yet  another  objection  brought 
forward  against  the  appointment  of  courses  before- 
hand for  the  examinations.  “Prescribed  courses,” 
we  are  told,  “ are  eschewed  at  the  Cambridge 
Classical  Tripos;  and  the  Woolwich  Entrance 
Examinations;  and  for  the  English  School  Exhibi- 
tions for  boys  under  twelve,  and  fourteen,  and 
fifteen ; and  why,"  I am  asked,  “ should  there  not 
be  courses  prescribed  for  each  of  these  examinations, 
if  the  prescribing  of  courses  be  a judicious  plan?” 
Well,  I reply,  Do  not  circumstances  materially  alter 
cases?  Surely,  a system  that  may  have  been 
thoughtfully  adopted,  and  may  succeed  beyond  ex- 
pectation, re  the  examinations  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  may  be  an  exceedingly  unwise  pre- 
cedent for  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  to  adopt. 
Furthermore,  as  a set-off  against  these  examina- 
tions, cannot  I point,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
“ prescribed  course  ” system  adopted  in  our  Irish 
Universities? — yes,  and  successfully  adopted;  for  it 
is  manifestly  absurd  to  assert  that  it  has  failed. 
Year  after  year,  excellent  Classical  scholars — ex- 
cellent, of  course,  I mean  for  their  age — are  turned 
out  by  our  Royal  and  other  schools.  Whether  still 
sounder  and  more  brilliant  scholarship  might  not  be 
produced  were  the  “ no  course  ’’  system  adopted,  is, 
no  doubt,  a.  question ; but  it  is  a question  which  is 
yet  to  be  decided.  To  solve  it  will  require  time 
and  trial.  The  “ no  course  ” system  not  being  that 
adopted  in  our  Irish  endowed  Schools  or  Universi- 
ties, we  cannot  tell  how  it  would  succeed  if  it  were. 
All  we  do  know  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  “ pre- 
scribed course”  system  has  ably  kept  up  and  success- 
fully promoted  Classical  learning  in  Ireland. 

By  examining  partly  from  prescribed,  partly  from 
unprescribed  books,  the  advantages  of  both  systems 
wifi  at  once  be  gained.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
course  be  all  prescribed,  teachers  will  be  tempted 
to  devote  to  it  an  undue  amount  of  time ; if, on  the 
other,  no  course  be  prescribed,  not  only  will  teaches 
2 Y 
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seowon  G.,  be -tempted  to  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity,  and. hurry 
— 7-  their  pupils  over  many  books  carelessly  rather  than 

prepare  them  soundly  and  thoroughly  in  a few,  but. 
at  the  same  time  the  element  of  chance,  as  a.  power- 
ful factor  in  the  examinations,  will  be  admitted  to 
too  great  an  extent — an  element  on  which  our  in- 
ferior schoolmasters  alone  will  look  with  a favour- 
able eye;  knowing  how  trusty  a friend  and  ally  to 
them  is  this  chance  to  appeal  to  in  case  of  every 
failure.  By  the  adoption  of  both  systems  at  once, 
however — by  having  the  examinations  partly  from 
prescribed,  partly  from  unspecified  authors — the 
advantages  of  both  will  be  gained,  while  the  dis- 
advantages peculiar  to  either  system  by  itself  will 
be,  as  far  ’as  posable,  diminished. 


XX.  — But  are  not  the  portions  of  the  Classical  Authors 

prescribed  for  the  Intermediates  ill  chosen 

and  the  books  themselves  often  ill  edited  ? 

Certainly  not.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
well  chosen  and  very'  well  edited.  The  Senior  Grade 
Intermediate  Classical  books  are  now  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  to  be  selected  as  the  books 
necessary  for  Entrance,  as  a substitute  for  those 
hitherto  prescribed  in  their  own  Calendar. 

XXI.  — But  is  it  not  a ridicidous  thing  making  Irish 

one  of  the  subjects  ? 

Certainly  not.  To  remove  Irish  from  the  pro- 
gramme would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a serious  blunder, 
alike  from  a sentimental,  an  educational,  and  a 
national  standpoint.  This  is,  assuredly,  the  only 
conclusion  at  which  any  one  could  arrive  who  has 
read  with  unprejudiced  mind  the  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Express  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Hyde,  Miss  Eleanor 
Hull,  Miss  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  not  to 
speak  of  some  others  who,  adopting  the  same  views 
as  they,  have  written  to  the  same  effect.  I am 
assuming  that  the  Irish  courses  prescribed  in  the 
several  Grades  be  sufficiently  long  and  difficult,  the 
examiners  sufficiently  strict  in  their  maa-king,  the 
total  number  of  marks  obtainable  not  too  large, 
and  that  the  Irish  be  taught  with  the  same  amount 
of  skill,  care,  and  attention  as  Greek  or  Latin,  or 
French  or  German.  For,  obviously,  if  it  were  easier 
for  a candidate  to  obtain,  with  the  same  amount  of 
reading,  higher  marks  in  Irish  than  in  any  other 
subject,  the  non-Irish  candidates  would  be  placed  at 
a disadvantage,  which  wo-uld  be  unfair  to  them. 
Nor  if  the  teaching  of  Irish  were  not  thorough, 
would  the  educational  advantages  follow  that  one 
might  hope  for  from  the  thorough  teaching  of  any 
language.  But,  all  reasonable  grounds  for  com- 
plaint on  the  above  score  being  removed,  Irish 
should  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  be  continued  as  one 
of  the  subjects  in  the  programme  for  all  who  desire 
to  learn,  whether  for  uncommercial  reasons  or  not, 
the  language  and  literature  of  their  own  country. 


XXII. — But  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  Pass  and 
Honor  questions  set  on  different  papers  l 

I hardly  know  what  this  question  means  or  what 
it  points  to;  but,  whatever  the  meaning  of  it  be, 
whatever  its  significance,  I consider  that  the  present 
plan  of  setting  the  Honor  and  Pass  questions  on 
the  same  paper  could  not  be  improved.  Supposing 
that  there  were  to  be  separate  papers  for  the  Pass 
and  the  Honor  candidates,  the  boy  who,  if  compelled 
to  make  a choice  in  advance,  might  aspire  only  to  a 
Pass,  and  be  satisfied  with  a Pass  paper,  might  be 
quite  capable  of  winning  an  Honor  if  an  Honor 
paper  had  been  chosen  by  him.  Besides,  it  is  better 
that  the  ideal  aimed  at  by  both  Masters  and  pupils 
during  their  teaching  and  studying  hours,  all 
through  the  year,  should  be  rather  too  high  than  too 


low.  The.  boy  who  never  tries,  who  is  never  en- 
couraged, to  swim  more  than  ten  yards  at  a stretch 
will  never  be  able  to  swim  half  a-mile. 

And.  then,  when  the  Pass  and  Honor  questions 
are  set  on  different  papers,  a difficulty . arises  which 
so  many  Examiners  appear  to  find  insurmountable 
that  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  this  method  of 
examining  should  not.  I think,  be  adopted  by  the 
Intel-mediate  Commissioners.  Examiners  seem  to 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  set  in  the  same  subject 
questions  especially  suitable  for  the  Honor  candi- 
dates and  the  Pass  candidates,  respectively.  It 
generally  happens  at  certain  examinations,  at  which, 
this  method  of  the  dividing  of  the  'questions  is. 
adopted,  that  the  Pass  questions  are  so  difficult  and 
the  Honor  questions  so  easy  that  there  is,  virtually,, 
no  difference  between  them.  The  questions,  whether 
hard  or  easy,  should  be  always  designed  to  find  out 
whether  the  candidates,  one  and  all  of  them,  have- 
been  well  grounded  in,  and  have  carefully  them- 
selves learned,  their  prescribed  courses  or  not.  To- 
find  out  this,  the  Examiner  must  set  questions 
suitable  for  the  great  mass  of  the  candidates,  neither 
too  • easy  nor  too  difficult. 

To  make  the  questions  easier  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent for  the  candidates  who,  themselves,  may  think 
it  impossible  that  they  could  gain  Honors,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  the  obtaining  of  Passes  easier  for 
them  and  increasing  the  number  of  Pass  candidates, 
would  be  a fatal  mistake — a mistake  certain  to 
lower  the  standard  of  the  examinations  and  dis- 
credit them  more  and  more  in  public  opinion.  Easy- 
going, dullish  boys,  who  now  do  their  best  in  the 
hope  of  “ scraping  together  a few  Passes,”  would 
clearly  no  longer  do  their  best  if  Passes  were  more 
easily  obtained;  and  the  teachers  who  now  do  their 
best  would  do  so  no  longer,  the  standard  of  Pass 
marks  being  lowered.  The  laziness  thus  engendered 
would  soon  begin  to  affect  detrimentally  the  in- 
struction in  the  school  all  round.  The  clever  boys 
would  be  injured  by  it,  as  well  as  those  supposed 
not  to  be  clever — those  being  advisedly  prepared  for 
mere  Pass  papers.  To  have  two  sets  of  Masters, 
tire  one  for  the  aspiring  Honor  candidates,  the 
other  for  the  mere  Pass  candidates,  would  be  amply 
impossible  in  Irish  Schools  as  they  are  at  present 
constituted.  The  questions  set  at  present  suit  both 
classes  of  boys  exceedingly  well.  Although  tne 
questions  are  not  marked  “ These  for  tire  clever 
boys,”  “ These  for  the  stupid  boys,”  nevertheless  the 
former  can  easily  be  selected  by  tlid  superiority  cf 
their  answering  of  even  the  easiest  questions ; while 
the  latter,  having  studied  all  along  with  the  view 
of  answering  the  most  difficult  questions  set,  and 
having  been  taught  by  the  same  Masters  as  their 
more  ambitious  class-fellows,  and  with  the  same 
amount  of  care  and  attention,  find  very  few  ques- 
tions altogether  beyond  them.  Consequently,  there 
are  only  very  few  questions  on  each  paper  that  they 
do.  not  attempt  to  answer. 

XXIII. — But  is  not  the  necessity  of  selecting  one's 
Grade  according  to  age  a bad  arrangement  l 

Certainly  not.  All  round  the  arrangement  is  an 
excellent  one,  though,  of  course,  there  may  be  occa- 
sionally exceptional  cases  when  this  boy  might  be 
better  in  the  Preparatory  Grade,  that  boy  in  the 
Junior  Grade,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  for  the  great 
bulk  of  boys  that  the  Commissioners  naturally'  make 
their  r-ules — not  for  the  exceptions.  Not  that  the 
exceptions  are  overlooked  Any  boy  that  likes  may 
go  in  for  the  examinations  in  a Grade  over  the  pre- 
scribed age.  The  difference  between  his  going  in  in 
his  own  Grade  and  over-as>e  in  a Junior  one  is,  that  in 
the  latter  case  only  half  the  Result  Fees  will  oe 
paid  for  him.  I have  often  persuaded  boys  to  ro 
in  as  “ ovex--age  ” candidates  simply  with  the  view 
of  stimulating  them,  being  slow  and  backward  and 
self-distrustfid,  to  pluck  up  their  courage  and  learn 
their  lessons  with  a little  more  vigour  and  hope. 
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. XXIV.—  Would  it  not  be  well  to  extend , by  a year 
or  two  the  age  for  the  Senior  Grade  cun- 
didates  ? 1 

Certainly  not:  were  the  age  to  be  extended,  as  lias 
been  suggested  receutly  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
■examined  by  the  Commissioners,  to  twenty,  or  even 
nineteen,  this  extension  of  age  would  be  a heavy 
■blow  to  Protestant  schoolboys 'and  Protestant  Schools. 
Protestant  schoolboys,  for  reasons  on  which  we  need 
mot  enter,  would  certainly  not  remain  for  a year  or 
two  longer  at  school  for  the  sake  of  passing  the  Senior 
■Grade  Intermediate  Examinations. 

The  Fourth  of  my  “ Eight  Suggestions  to  the  Com- 
onissioners  of  1 ntermediate  Education,”  already  referred 
lfco  in  my  answer  to  Question  XIX.,  was  as  follows  ; 

Perhaps,  this  is  the  best  place  to  refer  to  the  Reso- 
lution recently  adopted  at  the  conference  of  Catholic 
Head- Masters  held  at  Maynooth — namely,  That  the 
-age  of  the  third-year  candidate  ( i.e . the  Senior  Grade 
-candidate  of  those  days)  be  extended  to  twenty,  and 
that  no  matriculated  student  of  a legally  recognised 
University  be  allowed  to  compete.  Now  I,  on  the 
contrary,  would  suggest  that  no  University  men  at  all 
be  allowed  to  compete,  and  that  the  age  for  the  Senior 
Grade,  candidate  be  not  extended  to  twenty. 

Were  the  proposal  of  the  Catholic  Head-Masters  to 
be  adopted  b vyour  Board,  the  trained  students  of  the 
Catholic  University  would  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
•competition  for  the  Intermediate  Prizes  and  Exhi- 
bitions with  the  Ordinary  Irish  schoolboy ; and  the 
latter  would  thus  be  placed  at  a considerable  dis- 
advantage. The  Trinity  College  and  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity students,  too,  would  be  ineligible  as  candidates, 
while  the  Catholic  University  students  might  compete 
for  the  prizes.  Now,  would  this  be  fair?  It  was  not 
for  the  benefit  of  any  University  men,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  Irish  schools  and  schoolboys,  that  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  was  passed. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  views  which  I 
held  in  November,  187S,  about  the  extension  of  age 
for  the  Senior  Grade  candidates,  I hold  also  now  in 
March,  1 899.  My  experience  of  school  life  has  re- 
sulted only  in  confirming:  the  views  upon  this  point 
•which  I held  twenty-one  years  ago. 

XXV. — But  is  not  the  Preparatory  Grade  a mistake  ? 

Surely,  there  should  be  no  competition  for 
little  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  ? 

The  Preparatory  Grade  is  no  mistake,  and  the 
competition  for  Exhibitions  for  these  little  boys  is, 
from  no  point  of  view,  injurious  as  the  Examina- 
tions are  at  present  conducted.  There  is  no  com- 
petition, be  it  remembered,  for  gaining  Pass  or 
Honor  marks.  Before  there  was  any  Preparatory 
Grade  1 myself,  in  a paper  that  I wrote,  and  a friend 
read  for  me  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  in 
Dublin  in  October,  188  i,  strongly  advocated  the  in- 
stituting of  one.  I felt  that  it  would  be  immensely 
helpful  to  the  steady  progress. of  Irish  schoolboys  in 
learning  if  a Preparatory  Grade  were  instituted.  It 
was  instituted;  and  the  benefits  that  I expected 
from  it  have  all  been  fully  realised.  No  sooner  was 
this  Grade  instituted  than  the  little  boys  bewail  to 
work  harder,  and  their  teachers  to  take  more  interest 
iu  teaching  them.  The  additional  industry,  the  in- 
creased attention,  did  both  the  teachers  and  their 


pupils  all  the  good  in  the  world.  Not  one  pai-ticle  section 
of  harm1  was  ever  done  to  these  little  boys  by  either  VL 
the  Examinations,  whether  qualifying  or  competitive, 
or  by  their  teachers’  more  painstaking*  instruction.2 


XXVI. — But  are  not  all  Competitive  Examinations 
objectionable  ? 

Certainly  not ; and,  even  if  they  were,  there  is  no 
practicable  system  that  could  be  substituted  for  them 
as  an  equally  good  way  of  procuring  the  most  suitable 
young  men  for  the  various  appointments  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Home  and  Colonial  Civil 
Service,  and  the  like.  .But  this  is,  however,  really 
beside  the  question  ; for.  though  the  fact  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  most  of  the  opponents  of  the 
system,  the  intermediates  cannot  be  justly  described 
as  Competitive  Examinations  at  all.  For  the  Pass- 
men, for  example,  they  are  not  competitive.  Neither 
are  they  for  the  Honor  men  unless  they  aspire  to 
Exhibitions,  Prizes,  or  Medals.  The  Intermediates 
are  essentially  a qualifying  examination.  A boy  has 
only  to  answer  25  per  cent,  of  the  marks  awarded  to 
any  subject  and  he  will  “ pass  ” in  that  subject. 
Where  does  the  competition  come  in  here  1 If  he 
answer  50  percent.,  he  will  “pass”  with  “Honor.” 
Where  the  competition  here  1 How  this  truth  came 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  so  many  opponents  of  the 
system  is  a mystery.  I heard  two  extremely  clever 
medical  doctors  no  later  than  yesterday,  while  bitterly 
decrying  the  system,  first  assume  that  the  Ex- 
aminations were  competitive,  and  then  proceed  to 
denounce  them  pitilessly  because  they  were  com- 
petitive. When  I explained  to  them  the  facts  of 
.the  case,  as  stated  above,  they  seemed  somewhat 
shocked,  but  sorry  rather  than  pleased. 
Their  case  was  gone.  These  two  gentlemen  are  mere 
samples  of  hundreds  of  others  equally  antagonistic  to 
the  system,  equally  ignorant  of  it.  The  Intermediates, 
in  truth,  ought  justly  to  be  described  as  “ Qualifying 
Examinations.”  They  are  certainly  far  more  qualify- 
ing than  competitive.  They  are  entirely  qualifying 
so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  candidates  are  con- 
cerned. 


XXVII.—  But  are  there  not  some  good  schools,  the 
Principals  of  which,  totally  disapproving 
of  the  Intermediates,  refuse  to  allow  their 
pupils  to  go  in  for  them  l 

Yes ; there  are,  no  doubt,  a few  such  schools,  but 
these  schools  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  superior 
to  the  schools  that  compete  at  the  Intermediate 
Examinations.  First-rate  boys  are  sent,  of  course, 
at  times  to  these  non-competing  schools,  and,  in  due 
course,  leave  them  ; and  first-rate  boys,  if  well  taught, 
will  be  always  first-rate.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  boys,  a majority  which  should  never  be  neglected, 
are  not,  I maintain,  half  so  well  grounded  at  the  non- 
competing schools  as  at  the  competing  schools.  And 
I am  convinced  that  the  boy  who,  having  never  gone 
in  for  the  Intermediates,  distinguishes  himself  after 
he  leaves  school  at  the  University,  would  distinguish 
himself  no  less,  but  probably  much  more,  if  he  had 
gone  in  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  all 
Grades. 


Some*11 ,0  ^10.  |-’°5vers  a 
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G„  XXVIII. — But  are  not  the  few  clever  hoys  especially 
pushed  on,  in  consequence  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations , at  the  expense  of 
the  many  who  are  not  clever  ? 

In  several  of  the  preceding  questions  the  inquirer 
implied  his  belief  that  nearly  all  the  boys  in  our 
Intermediate  Schools  were  almost  half-killed  by 
means  of  the  strain  put  on  them  by  these  Examina- 
tions. Now,  it  will  be  perceived,  he  changes  his 
position,  and  charges  the  Intermediates  with  a fault 
of  a very  different  kind — the  exact  opposite,  in  short. 
In  consequence  of  the  Intermediates,  are  not  the 
great  bulk  of  the  boys  in  every  school  neglected — no 
longer  now,  be  it  observed,  pushed  on  to  their  own 
destruction  ! — for  the  sake  of  the  few  clever  boys  ! 
In  answer  to  the  question  I can  say,  without  the 
smallest  reservation,  that  for  this  accusation  against 
the  Intermediates  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  ; 
in  fact,  quite  the  reverse.  The  many  boys  who  are 
not  clever  are,  on  the  contrary,  pushed  on  at  what 
might  seem  to  be  the  expense  of  the  few  who  are. 
In  a Latin  or  Greek  class  of  twelve  boys  there  is,  let 
us  assume,  one  brilliantly  .intellectual  boy,  three  or 
four  clever  boys,  five  or  six  boys  of  an  ordinary  type, 
one  or  two  backward  and  dull,  one  extremely  dull, 
that  is,  at  lessons.1  The  brilliantly  intellectual  boy 
could  probably  learn  as  much  in  an  hour  as  the 
ordinary  hoys  could  in  three  or  four ; but  his  teacher 
is  not  free  to  give  him  all  the  time  that  he  would  like 
to  give  him.  The  other  boys  must  be  taught  as  well 
as  he.  They  pay  as  much  for  their  education  as  he, 
and  have  an  equal  right  to  a fair  share  of  their 
teacher’s  attention.  But  much  as  the  teacher  would 
like  to  give  this  brilliant  boy  more  of  his  time  and 
attention,  willing  as  he  would,  himself,  be  to  spend 
the  whole  hour  in  teaching  him,  and  also,  though 
in  a minor  degree,  his  fairly  clever  class-fellows, 
it  would  not  “ pay  ” — schoolmasters  are  always 
being  nowadays  accused  of  doing  what  will  “ pay  ” 
— to  spend  more  than  his  due  share  of  the  hour, 
usually  allotted  for  the  teaching  of  each  class,  in 
hearing  them  translate,  correcting  mistakes,  explain- 
ing difficulties,  and  asking  questions.  If  a boy  answer 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  Intermediate  questions,  he 
will  gain  a “ Pass  ” ; 50  per  cent,  will  gain  him  an 
Honor  Pass.  Two-and-a-half  marks  out  of  every  ten 
obtainable  is  not  high  answering.  It  is  not,  at  all 
events,  so  high  as  to  take  away  from  the  Master  all 
hope  of  teaching  his  boys  so  efficiently  that  the  large 
majority  of  them  may  obtain  the  necessary  per-eentage 
and  “ pass,”  if  only  moderately  fortunate.  The 
greater  numberthat pass  thegreater  credit  to  himself — 
an  agreeable  stimulus  to  exertion — and  the  more 
the  Result  Fees.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  teacher 
under  the  Intermediate  system  will  not  be  tempted  or 
attempt  to  push  on  the  clever  boys  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  He  wants  to  secure  as  many  Passes  as 
possible — Passes  with  Honor  if  he  can  manage  it,  but 
Passes  in  any  case.  And  the  one  brilliant  boy’s  most 
brilliant  achievement,  were  even  the  whole  hour's 
teaching  spent  on  him  exclusively,  would  not  compen- 
sate for  the  failure  of  the  other  boys  in  the  class. 
Nor  would  the  pecuniary  loss  be  the  only  one.  The 
parents  of  the  neglected  boys  would  be  dissatisfied ; 
and  -what  is  more  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
school  than  parental  dissatisfaction — especially  when 


for  such  dissatisfaction  there  are  only  too  good 
grounds?  Furthermore,  the  greater  the  number 
of  boys  who  pass  the  Examinations  the  better  for  the 
school.  There  is  nothing  that  catches  the  eye  of  the 
interested,  inquiring  parents  and  guardians  more  than 
the  frequent  appearance  of  a school’s  name  in  the 
Pass  and  Honor  lists  published  in  the  newspapers 
every  year  by  desire  of  the  Commissioners,5  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  schoolmasters.  The  yearly 
Intermediate  examinations,  with  the  Examiners’  com- 
ments thereupon,  and  the  marks,  published  in  the 
Reports,  issued  by  the  Commissioners  soon  after  each 
Examination,  assuredly,  render  the  inspection  of 
Irish  schools,  so  far  as  the  actual  teaching  is  concerned, 
a superfluity.2 

XXIX. — Then  are  the  few  very  clever  boys  neglected 
f<yr  the  sake  of  the  many  who  are  of  but 
ordinary  ability  l 

The  charge  suggested  by  this  question  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  last,  and  both  cannot  be  true. 
Undoubtedly,  the  very  clever  boy  is  not  nowadays 
pushed  on  as  in  the  pre-intermediate  days,  when,  for 
his  sake,  the  mediocre  boys,  and,  still  more,  the  dull 
and  backward  ones,  were  held  comparatively  of  no 
account.  And  why  should  he  be?  These  mediocre, 
dull,  and  backward  boys  have,  happily,  at  last  got  a 
fair  share  of  their  teachers’  time  and  attention.  All 
thanks  be  given  to  the  Intermediates  for  this  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.  But,  although  the  brilliant 
boys  are  not,  perhaps,  taught  up  to  the  utmost  of  their 
abilities  as  they  certainly  were  in  the  pre-intermediate 
days,  it  is  not  clear  that  they  really  suffer  anything 
worth  speaking  of  because  their  teachers  now  bestow 
a fair  share  of  their  time  and  attention  on  their  stupid 
and  mediocre  class-fellows.  If  these  brilliant  and 
very  clever  boys  have  traversed  less  ground,  they 
are,  at  least,  better  acquainted  wish  the  ground  that 
they  have  ti'aversed.  They  have  more  time,  for 
digesting  their  knowledge,  more  time  for  mastering 
it  thoroughly,  more  time  for  reading  other  books  not 
in  the  course.  And  then  they  escape  all  over-pressure; 
and  the  over-pressing  of  boys,  be  it  noted,  is  one  of 
the  many,  one  of  the  commonest,  charges  brought 
against  the  Intermediate  system.  Besides  the  follow- 
ing facts,  (a)  that  the  teaching  of  one  of  these 
intellectual,  brilliant  boys  is  to  competent  teachers  a 
positive  pleasure  ; ( b ) that  if  such  a boy  be  well  taught, 
he.  will  succeed  splendidly  at  both  the  Intermediates 
and  in  the  University ; (c)  that  if  he  do  so  succeed, 
his  success  will  be  a splendid  advertisement  for  his 
school ; (d)  that  such  a schoolboy  will,  himself,  read  in 
after-school  hours  far  more  classics  than  the,  for  him, 
diminutive  course  prescribed  in  the  Intermediate 
programme  ; (e)  that  he  need  not  necessarily  be 
detained  in  his  own  age  Grade,  but  may  be  pushed  on 
to  the  Middle,  and  even  to  the  Senior  Grade,  though 
still  young  enough  for  the  Preparatory  Gx-ade,  if  he  be 
capable  of  doing  the  Middle  or  Senior  Grade  work 
— these  five  facts  will  all  invariably  combine  to 
prevent  any  stunting  or  marring  of  this  exceptionally 
brilliant  boy’s  steady,  rapid  progress.  If  a School- 
master should  feel  sure  that  a J unior  Grade  boy  could, 
if  educated  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  obtain  a Senior 
Grade  Exhibition  long  before  the  ordinary  Senior 


s,  and  yet.  be  very  shrewd  and  bright  at 

, . it  school  X frequently  heard  boys  called 

■'dunces."  I rather  ihink  that  “dunces”  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  X have  never  personally  come  in  contact  with  a boy  who  could  be 
justly  described  as  a dunce,  i.e.  a stupid,  good-for-  nothing  boy.  knowing  nothing,  incapable  ot  understanding  anything.  By  the  expression 
'■  one' extremely  dull,”  I merely  mean  a boy  with  little  or  no  capacity  for  learning  any  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  without  any  taste 
for  any  of  them,  deficient  in  a good  memory  for  mere  words  not  well  understood  by  him.  not  interesting  to  him.  Snch  a boy  would 
assuredly  be  an  extremely  dull  boy  at  lessons ; but  he  might  possibly  be  extremely  clever  at  many  other  things  ; observant,  acute,  tactful, 
resourceful.  Many  such  boys  I have  met  with.  And  they  were  by  no  means  “ dunces." 

2 The  parents  of  dull  boys  have  no  longer  any  grounds  for  apprehending,  as  in  the  pre-intermediate  days,  that  the  bright,  intellectual 
boys  will  be  inordinately  pushed  on  at  the  expense  of  their  own  sons.  Seeing  that  a Pass  and  Result  Fees  can  be  obtained  for  a school  by 
any  boy  who  can  obtain  a quarter  of  the  full  marks  in  the  appointed  necessary  subjects  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations— English,  let  us 
say,  Latin  or  French,  Arithmetic, and  Euclid— there  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  of  the  average  or  even  dull  boy  being  neglected  nowadays, 
remarkably'  dull  and  remarkably  idle  must  that  boy  be  who  cannot  answer  two-and-a-half  questi  - ‘ “ 


sr  know: 

sr  for  the  ’ 

ts  and  Guardians  of  his  Dt 
So  I wrote  five  years  ago.  So  I h< 

le  more  strongly  when,  after  two  ye 

signed  the  Headship  of  Foyle  College  in  July  i 


g this  is 


who 

’ (Dublin  : Alex.  Thom  & Co., 
the  moment  that  th< 

' personal  knowli 


hopeful,  no  longer  feeling  tl 


s been  already  asked,  though  in  different  words.  ! 

answering  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  put.  The  questioner  must  no 
which  no  reply  was  given. 


it  has  been  asked  a 


t that  he  asked  any  que 
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Grade  age,  he  would  be  sorely  tempted  by  many  con- 
siderations, both  selfish  and  unselfish,  to  assist  him  to 
obtain  that  Exhibition. 

XXX.-  Then  if  the  clever  minority  is  now,  compar- 
atively, neglected,  perhaps  the  less  clever 
majority  is  over-pressed  ?3 

Certainly  not.  They  are  merely  asked  to  step  out 
a little.  In  the  old  days  the  majority  of  boys — those 
not  intended  for  a University  career — all  proceeded 
at  a mere  walk,  or,  at  least,  a slow  jogtrot.  Capable 
of  going  five  miles  an  hour,  they  were  not  asked  to 
go  more  than  two  or  three.  They  are  now  more  or 
less  constrained,  much  to  their  own  great  advantage, 
to  go  at  the  full  five-mile  pace.  In  the  old  pre- 
intermediate days  the  clever  boys  alone  were  con- 
tinually being  pressed  on,  often  and  often  far  too  hard. 
I can  recall  many  instances  of  over-pressure  in  the 
pre-intermediate  days — of  boys  being  worked,  for 
many  years  together,  at  their  utmost  speed,  their 
teachers’  fullest  powers  being  expended  on  them, 
and  little  or  no  rest  given  to  them.  And  all  because 
if  these  boys  did  not  succeed  well  at  their  first 
University  Examination — the  only  test  then  of  a 
school’s  merits  as  an  educational  establishment — it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  school.  I have  never  heard 
of  any  case  of  over-pressure,  supported  by  proper 
evidence,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Intermediate 
system  twenty  years  ago.  This,  however,  is  clear: 
thousands  of  appointments  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  nowadays  given  as  the  result  of  an  examination. 
Consequently,  boys  start  in  life  sorely  handicapped 
who  are  not  prepared  while  at  school  for  these  exami- 
nations, on  the  passing  of  which  their  ultimate  success, 
indeed  their  very  livelihood,  so  much  depeuds.  The 
Intermediate  examinations  are  but  a preparatory  step 
to  these  subsequent  examinations.  And  a splendid 
preparation  for  them  they  are.  The  better  they  pass 
the  former  the  better  they  will  pass  the  latter  ; and, 
as  the  competitive  examination  system  is  not  about 
to  be  done  away  with,  it  is  well  for  our  Irish  boys 
that  they  should  have  these  Intermediate  examinations 
to  go  in  for  every  year.  The  boys  who  pass  them 
have  an  immense  advantage  at  all  subsequent  exami- 
nations over  those  who  do  not. 

XXXI. — But  should  there  not  be  more  Physical 
Science  and  Chemistry  taught  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Schools  l 

The  best  possible  education  for  boys  is  a thorough 
grounding  in  a suitable  course  of  Mathematics,  Classics, 
Modern  Languages,  and  Drawing  for  all  who  have  any 
taste  for  this  art — just  such  a course  as  that  which 
the  ordinary  schoolboy  was  taught  in  the  pre-inter- 
mediate days,  and  is  taught  now.  Boys  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  soundly  grounded  in  a more  extensive  course 
than  the  above.  If  they  attempt  to  learn  more,  the 
attempt  is  absolutely  sure  to  turn  out  a failure.  Their 
learning  capacity  is  only  finite.  More  than  the  above- 
mentioned  course  boys  are  incapable  of  thoroughly 
learning.  A quart  vessel  cannot  be  made  to  hold  a 
gallon.  The  more  extensive  the  course  the  less  sound 
must  the  knowledge  of  it  be.  Insist  on  boys  of  the 
ordinary  type — I do  not  speak  of  exceptionally  brilliant 
boys— learning  more  subjects  than  the  above,  Physical 
Science  and  Chemistry,  for  example,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  them,  one  and  all,  is  certain  to  be  a mere 
smattering ; and  systematised  smattering  is,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  of  no  use.  The  less  time 
bovs  have  for  their  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern 
Languages,  the  less  sound  their  knowledge  of  them 
must  be.  Nor  is  the  incompatibility  of  the  study  of 
the  Physical  Sciences  and  Chemistry  with  the  sound 
study  of  the  more  important  subjects  mentioned,  the 
only  objection  to  the  introduction  of  these  Sciences 
into  the  Intermediate  course,  as  an  additional  subject 
for  boys  : to  try  to  teach  boys  these  Sciences,  or  any 


portion  of  them,  is  more  or  less  a waste  of  time.  In 
the  first  place,  the  boy  who  has  been  well  grounded 
in  Mathematics,  Classics,  English,  French,  possibly 
German,  and  Drawing  must  be  considered,  for  his 
age,  a well-educated  boy.1  And  such  a boy,  being 
well  educated,  would,  after  leaving  school,  learn  pro- 
bably more  Physical  Science,  if  so  disposed,  in  three 
months  than  he  would  in  as  many  years  at  school,  and 
understand  better,  too,  what  he  did  learn.  As  some 
sort  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  let  me  recall 
the  fact  that  in  Trinity  College  the  teaching  of  the 
Natural  and  Experimental  Sciences  does  not  begin  till 
the  third  year  of  the  Four-year  Undergraduate  Course, 
and  yet  that,  year  after  year,  there  are  young  men 
obtaining  Gold  and  SilverjMedals  for  their  excellent 
answering  at  the  Moderatorship  Examinations  in  these 
Sciences,  which  they  had  only  commenced  to  learn 
about  eighteen  months  previously.  But  the  question 
is  not  really  a practical  one ; for  at  present  proper 
instruction  in  these  Sciences,  no  matter  how  practi- 
cally useful  the  knowledge  of  them  might  be,  is  in 
Irish  Schools  of  the  older  sort  simply  an  impossibility 
— that  is,  if  the  teaching  of  Mathematics,  Classics,  and 
Modern  Languages  is  to  go  on  unimpaired.  We  have 
no  rooms,  no  apparatus,  no  qualified  Masters,  no 
money  for  the  teaching  of  these  Sciences,  no  time  for 
them.  To  teach  them  as  they  ought  to  be  taught,  a 
large  separate  room  would  be  required.  This  would 
need  to  be  properly  furnished  and  equipped.  One  or 
two  first-rate  Masters  would  be  required  ; so  many 
hours  a week  must  be  set  apart  for  them.  How  is 
the  large  separate  room  to  be  obtained,  and  suitably 
equipped,  suitably  furnished  ? From  what  source 
would  come  the  money  for  the  apparatus?  From 
what  source  for  the  first-rate  Master  ? How  could 
the  time  be  secured  ? As  it  is,  our  class-rooms  are 
too  few,  and  many  of  them  too  small ; and  our  Masters 
few  enough,  and  our  time  short  enough,  for  our  present 
needs.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  question  is  not  a 
practical  one. 

XXXII. — But  would  it  not  be  m,ore  advantageous  for 
boys  if  they  were  taught  Modern  Languages 
better  ? 

Perhaps  so  ; but  they  could  not  be  taught  Modern 
Languages  better  unless  they  were  taught  the  other 
school  subjects  worse. 

XXXIII. — But  why  should  they  not  be  taught  the  other 
School  Subjects  worse,  if  this  should  be 
necessary,  with  the  special  view  of  learning 
Modern  Laugnages  better  1 
The  present  system  is  found  admirably  successful1. 
Our  schools  turn  out  every  year  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  boys,  so  effectually  educated  in  consequence 
of  the  sound  grounding  that  they  received  at  them  in 
Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages,  that 
they  find  no  difficulty  in  taking  kindly  to  and,  more 
than  this,  succeeding  at  any  sort  of  work  that  choice 
or  chance  may  subsequently  put  in  their  way.  The 
better  a boy  is  grounded  in  the  very  best  educational 
subjects  that  there  are, namely,  Classics, Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Languages,  according  to  the  present 
system  and  method — the  sooner  and  better  will  he 
be  able  to  master  any  other  subject  to  which  circum- 
stances may  require  him  to-  apply  his  mind. 

XXXIV. — But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  convert 
some,  at  least,  of  our  present  Intermediate 
Schools  into  Establishments  where  English, 
Modern  Languages,  Physical  Science,  Chem- 
istry, Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  and  Drawing 
would  be  exclusively  taught  ? 

This  certainly  would  be  possible,  and  by  no  means 
a bad  thing  to  do.  In  my  younger  days  T often 
dreamt  of  organising  such  a school  myself.  The 
teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  being  abandoned  in  toto, 


'In  speaking  of  the  subjects  which,  if  well  learned  by  a boy,  constitute  him  "a  well-educated  boy”  for  his  age.  I omit  all  mention  of 
nusie- music  being  no  longer  a subject  in  the  Intermediate  programme  for  hoj  s.  But,  all  the  same,  many  Irish  bovs  learn  music— the  dav 
nojs  at  home,  the  boarders  at  school-  ' J 
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G.,  and  the  money  that  is  now  expended  on  Classical 
Masters  being  spent  on  Masters  who  would  teach 
Chemistry,  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  the  other  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  Question,  and  all  the  time 
spent  now  by  boys  and  Masters  upon  Classics  being 
spent  in  future  upon  these  other  subjects,  these  latter 
would  then,  doub'less,  be  very  well  taught,  very  well 
learned.  At  present  schoolmasters  cannot  devote 
more  than  an  hour  a day  at  the  very  most  to  the 
teaching  of  French  and  German,  and  this  daily  hour  is 
all  too  short  for  proper  instruciion  in  translation,  com- 
position, and  grammar.  There  is  no  tiirte  for  French 
conversation,  and  but  very  little  for  reading  French 
aloud  correctly  and  carefully,  as  it  should  be  read. 
French  and  German,  to  be  properly  learned,  would 
require,  at  least,  two  hours  a day  between  them — two 
hours  at  class,  I mean  ; for  I do  not  include  the  time 
that  the  boys  would  require  for  the  preparation  of 
their  daily  lessons.  And  the  instructors  would  need 
to  be  first-rate  men — -just  as  good  men  as  most  of 
our  Classical  and  Mathematical  Masters  are  at 
present.  Then  the  rest  of  the  school  working  day 
would  not -be  by  any  means  too  long  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  English  History 
and  Literature,  Geography,  Drawing,  Mathematics, 
and  possibly — and  very  properly,  since  Latin  and 
Greek  are  to  form  no  longer  a part  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme— Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  and  Mensuration. 

XXXV.- — But  might  them  not  he  Latin  and  a little 
Greek  still  taught  in  such  a school  ? 

I do  not  think  so.  Supposing  that  only  half-a- 
dozen  boys  in  a school  of  one  hundred  wanted  to  learn 
■••Greek,  and  twenty-five  of  them,  let  us  say,  Latin 
.-as  well,  at  least  one  sound  and  accurate  Classical 
Master  must  be  engaged — an  hakeem  ate  and  un- 
sound Classical  Master  is  a creature  to  avoid — and 
the  time  spent  by  this  Master  on  his  classes  would 
be,  practically,  as  long  as  at  present.  There  could 
hardly  be  given  less  than  an  hour  or  two  a day  for 
the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  any  class ; and, 
though  the  classes  might  be  ever  so  much  smaller 
than  they  are  at  present,  still  the  time  spent  by  the 
Master  in  teaching  these  classes,  and  by  the  boys 
in  preparing  their  work  for  them,  would  be  virtually 
the  same  as  now.  If  Greek  and  Latin  were  still 
to  form  any  part  of  the  school  course,  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money,  therefore,  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  proper  instruction  in  Physical  Science, 
Chemistry,  and  the  other  Modern-Side  subjects  men- 
tioned in  Question  XXXIV.,  would  be  forthcoming. 

XXXVI. — Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  to  get  rid 
•of  the  burden  of  Classics  once  and  for  all, 

• and  to  instruct  the  boys  in  our  Intermediate 
, Schools  for  the  future  in  nothing  but  Che- 

mistry, the  Physical  Sciences,  Modern 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  and 
those  other  subjects  that  are  specially  called 
“ Commercial  ” ? 

To  begin  with,  it  is  questionable  whether  to  do 
this  would  be  either  right  or  fair ; for  there  would 
be  always  some  boys  whose  parents  would  like 
them  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin  ; and,  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  neither  right  nor  fair  to  hold 
these  boys  and  their  parents  of  no  account.  In  the 
second  place,  the  great  bulk  of  Irish  schoolboys  do 
not  require  to  learn  more  French  and  German  than 
they  are  enabled  to  learn  at  our  schools  under  the 
present  regime.  Exceedingly  few  of  them  are  ever 
called  upon  to  converse  in  French  or  German. 
Those  of  them  who  do  require  to  learn  more  of  these 
languages  can  very  easily  do  so  after  they  leave  school. 
In  support  of  this  statement  one  might  mention  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  gentlemen  who  now  speak,  some 
of  them  French,  some  German,  some  both  French 
and  German,  correctly  and  fluently,  having,  for 
reasons  of  their  own  chosen  to  improve  their  know- 
ledge of  these  languages  after  they  had  left  school, 

' Pro!  ably  about  tour-fifths  of  the  words  i 


having  passed  successfully  through  the  four  Grades 
of  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  Thirdly,  the 
old  school  curriculum  is  so  excellent,  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  that  the  boy  who  has  mastered 
it  would,  many  educationists  believe,  soon,  if  - neces- 
sary, pull  up  on,  and  even  surpass  in  their  own 
special  subjects,  the  boys  who  had  spent  their  time 
in  learning  exclusively  the  Physical  Sciences 
Chemistry,  and  those  other  branches  of  knowledge 
that  are  usually  embraced  in  the  Modern-Side  Curri- 
culum. The  boy  whp  has  acquired  a sound  know- 
ledge of  all  ordinary  Latin  words,  finds  mo  difficulty 
whatever  in  learning  subsequently,  and  easily  re- 
membering, the  meaning  of  most  French  words  • ' 
while  to  one  who  has  already  acquired  a sound 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  the 
learning  of  any  other  grammar  is  a comparatively 
easy  accomplishment.  And  lastly,  the  new  plar, 
would  be  an  experiment.  We  know  that  the  old 
system  of  education  has  succeeded  in  turning  out 
thousands  of  learned,  accomplished  men.  For  ex- 
ample, all  the  Fellows  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin,  all  our  Judges  and  Bishops  in  England  and 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  most  of  our  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  other  leading  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  were  educated  on  the  old 
system.  Whether  the  new  system  would  turn  out 
intellectually  better  or  intellectually  worse  men  than 
the  old,  one  cannot  predict  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence. To  adhere  to  the  old  system,  however, 
would  evidently  be  no  mistake.  Among  our  dis- 
tinguished Irishmen  who  were  brought  up  under  the 
old  regime,  suffice  it  to  mention  the  names — just  the 
first  that  occur  to  me — of  the  Provost,  Dr.  Ingram, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  R.  Hart,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Rath  more,  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  England,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of 
Ireland,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  Ontario,  the  Earl 
of  Rosse,  the  Right  Hon.  Judge  Madden,  Professor 
Tyrrell,  Professor  L.  C.  Purser,  Professor  Bury,  Lord 
Moms.  But  why  enumerate  more  of  our  distin- 
guished Irishmen  who  were  brought  up,  intellec- 
tually, all  in  the  same  way  ? I have  published  the 
names  of  many  such  in  Home  Education — names 
sufficiently  numerous  and  respected  to  prove  that 
the  old-fashioned  educational  system  was,  at  least, 
not  incompatible  with  abundant  erudition  and  sub- 
sequent success  in  life.  We  know  well  what  fruit 
the  old-fashioned  education  can  bring  forth ; we  do 
not  know  to  the  same  extent,  or  anything  approach- 
ing it,  what  fruit  the  Modem-Side  education  is 
oapable  of  producing.  How  slow,  then,  we  should 
be  to  substitute  the  latter  for  the  former,  no  matter 
how  urgent  and  clamorous  the  enemies  of  the  ancient 
regime  may  be ! I have  no  doubt  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  boys  sent  to  any  newly  established  non- 
Olassical  school  in  which  there  would  be  taught 
exclusively  Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  English, 
Geography,  French  and  German,  Drawing,  Book- 
keeping, and  Shorthand,  provided  always  that  sucli 
a school  were  well  equipped  for  its  piu-poses,  with 
an  ample  number  of  first-rate  Masters,  furniture  and 
apparatus  up  to  date,  and  spacious  schoolrooms. 
How  the  boys  taught  at  this  school  would  turn  out. 
whether  better-  or  worse  than  those  educated  in  the 
old-fashioned  Classical  schools  of  the  country,  con- 
ducted on  the  present  Intermediate  lines,  one  would 
not  know  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  yean.  But  of 
this  I am  convinced,  that  any  attempt  to  convert 
the  present  Intermediate  schools  into  schools 
whereat  the  Physical  Sciences  and  the  other  Modem- 
Side  subjects  would  be  efficiently  taught,  Greek  and 
Latin  still  continuing  to  be  regular  school  subjects, 
would  be  sure  to  end  in  failure. 

XXXVII. — Can  a non-Classical  School  be  regarded 
as  an  Intermediate  School  ? 

Strictly  speaking,  no.  Intermediate  Schools, 
Grammar  Schools,  and  Secondary  Schools  are  all 
a the  French  language  are  of  Latin  origin. 
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schools  of  the  same  sort;  the  epithets  are  inter- 
changeable. Intennediate  or  Grammar  or  Secon- 
dary Schools  are  those  which  form  a connecting  link 
between  Primary  Schools  and  the  Universities.  A 
school  at  which  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  is  taught 
cannot  correctly  be  called  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
or  Secondary,  it  not  being  a link  connecting  a 
Primary  Sohool  with  a University;  for  in  all  Uni- 
versities a knowledge  of  Latin,  in  nearly  all  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  well,  is  compulsory  at  the 
Entrance  Examination. 

XXXVIII. — Are  Result  Fees  payable  for  the  pupils 
of  a School  that  is  not,  strictly  speaking , 
“ Intermediate  ” ? 

Yes,  according  to  the  existing  Rules — unless  it 
be  a National  School.  At  every  Intennediate 
Examination  many  non-Classical  boys  present  them- 
selves, and  pass.  English  is  the  only  expressly  com- 
pulsory subject. 


French  pronunciation.  This,  I think,  ought  to  have 
been  done  all  along,  and  will  be,  I trust,  done  in 
future.  That  such  questions  should  be  given  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Professor  Selss,  a most  able  and 
experienced  examiner.  Supposing,  for  example,  that 
such  a question  as  this  were  given : — 

Spell,  as  you  would  pronounce  them  in  English, 
the  following  French  words : bateaux,  gros,  vous,  oui, 
nez,  si,  gris,  has,  parlai,  parle,  parlais, , parlait, 
parlaient,  parlez,  et,  dot. 

And  if  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  were  to 
answer  the  question  as  follows:  — 

Bateaux,  bato  Parlai,  1 

Gros,  gro  Parle, 

Vous,  voo  Parlais,  J-parlae 

Oui,  we  Parlait, 

Fez,  ney  Parlaient,  J 

Si,  see  Parlez,  parlSy 

Gris,  gree  Et,  ae 

Bas , bah  Dot,  dot 


XXXIX. — Should  the  Candidature  of  these  non- 
Classical  students  be  encouraged  ? 

Certainly,  provided  that  Classics  be  not  removed 
by  a hair’s-breadth  from  their  present  important 
position  in  the  Programme.  As  full  justice  cannot,  I 
am  satisfied,  be  done  in  any  one  Irish  school  at 
once  to  the  teaching  of  Classics  and  of  the  Modem- 
Side  subjects,  I would  strongly  urge  the  Commis- 
sioners to  assist  in  the  establishing  of  four  large, 
thoroughly  equipped  Modem-Side  schools — one  in 
each  of  the  Provinces.  According  to  the  demand 
for  the  education  supplied  at  such  schools  their 
number  could  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 
The  experiment  would  be  most  useful  in  many  ways. 

XL. — But  should  not  French  be  orally  examined,  so 
as  to  secure  proper  instruction  in  the  pro- 
nunciation ? 


the  answer  would  abundantly  prove  that  French 
pronunciation  was  not,  as  is  alleged,  generally 
neglected  in  our  Irish  schools.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  not  one  of  the  words  in  the  answer  repre- 
sents exactly  tire  proper  French  pronunciation.  I 
would  reply,  that  each  of  the  words  is  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  proper  pronunciation  as  any  one 
could  reasonably  expect  under  any  circumstances 
from  an  Irish  boy  who  had  never  been  in  France, 
and  was  probably  obliged  to  leam — 'simultaneously 
with  French  pronunciation — French  Translation, 
Composition,  and  Grammar;  Latin  Translation, 
Composition,  and  Grammar,  and  Roman  History; 
Greek  Translation,  Composition,  and  Grammar,  and 
Grecian  History;  English  Composition,  History, 
Literature,  and  Grammar;  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Euclid,  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three  other 
subjects  as  well.  Questions  in  French  pronunciation 
were  given  for  the  first  time  in  1897.  “A  successful 


advance  in  this  direction,”  writes  Professor  Selss,1 
Certainly  not,  unless  at  least  plenty  of  trust-  “ is  most  desirable  because  it  would  meet  a stand- 
worthy, sensible,  able  French  examiners  were  as  ing  reproach  made  to  the  system  of  Intermediate 

abundant  as  they  are  manifestly  rare — examiners  Examinations— viz.,  that  they  rely  exclusively  on 

all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  equally  bent  upon  written  proofs  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  ignore 

testing  the  candidates’  knowledge  in  one  and  the  the  audible  element  in  Modem  Languages.  I have 

same  way,  equally  free  from  prejudices  of  all  kinds,  watched  the  result  of  the  new  experiment  in  the  case 

and  numerous  enough  to  be  able  to  examine  the  before  me,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  the  means, 

candidates  at  the  various  Centres  all  on  the  same  employed,  though  not  a perfect  substitute  for  viva 

day.  But,  obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  to  voce  examination,  yet  seemed  to  me  to  involve  a fair 


expect  that  these  conditions  could  be  fulfilled.  Nor, 
after  all — even  if  there  were  ever  so  many  such 


approach  to  oral  tests,  and  that,  therefore,  such 
questions  on  pronunciation  should  be  continued,  and 


examiners  obtainable — would  much  benefit  be  gained  should  form  a permanent  feature  of  all  French  ex 

by  the  instituting  of  oral  examinations  in  French.  aminations  in  the  future. 


The  prescribed  French  course  is  such,  that  a boy, 
should  he  pass  it — especially  should  he  pass  it  with 
Honors — must  really  have  a good  sound  knowledge 
of  French  for  his  age;  that 'is,  of  French  Transla- 
tion, Grammar,  and  Composition.  A boy  who  has 


“ About  one-tenth  of  the  candidates,”  Professor 
Selss  continues,  “ had  omitted  the  questions  relating 
to  this  subject;  about  three-fifths  had  given  imper- 
fect answers,  and  the  other  three-tenths  had  battled, 
successfully  with  the  questions  asked.  It  would  be 


passed  with  Honors  the  Senior  Grade  French  unfair  to  set  down  the  imperfections  to  sheer  ignore 

course,  even  though  his  knowledge  of  French  pro-  ance.” 

minciation  should  be  very  imperfect,  would  in  a few  I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  examiners  in  French 

months  leam  from  any  good  French  teacher  how  continue  to  give  questions  in  French  pronunciation 

to  pronounce  French  quite  well — all  the  sooner,  of  the  schoolmasters,  being  prepared  for  such  questions" 

course,  and  the  better  if  he  could  manage  to  spend  will  generally  begin  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 

nese  few  months  in  France.  Great  would  be  his  correct  pronunciation  of  French  words  in  their  daily 

pleasure  if  he  could,  great  the  profit,  and  but  little  lessons— that  is,  those  of  them  who,  though  quite 

the  expense.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  able  to  teach  correct  pronunciation  of  French,  have 


pronunciation  of  French  is  not  overlooked  in  our 
schools  to  any  alarming  extent.  But  even  suppos- 
ing that  it  were,  and  that  the  Commissioners  were 


hitherto  been  negligent  in  this  x-espect;  and  that 
ait  the  next  Intermediate  Examinations  the  exami- 
ners will  be  able  to  give  even  a cheerier  report  of 


~ , — s1  evou  a uueener  report  ol 

determined  to  put  down  this  neglect,  they  could  do  their  knowledge  of  French  pronunciation  than  Pro- 

so  by  directing  their  French  examiners  always  to  fessor  Selss  has  now  done.  At  the  same  time,  the 

set  on  each  grade-paper  ait  least  one  question  on  question  on  pronunciation  set  should  be  counted' only 
AsTo>'tl°f  "'fr  In’erme<liale  Education  Board  for  the  year  1897-93,  p.  42. 


ords,  how  few,  even  educated  men.  bor 
ish  language  that  they  speak  themselves 
few  pronounce  with  absolute  correctness, 
Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  prommeiatic 


unaccustomed,  excellent  teaching  ni 
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Sec txok  g,  as  any  other  question.  If  a candidate  answer  it 
— correctly,  let  him  get  full  marks  for  it;  if  only  half 
correctly,  half  marks;  if  not  at  all,  no  marks.  But 
to  disqualify  a boy  for  Pass  or  Honor  marks  alto- 
gether in  French  because  he  failed  to  answer  the 
question  in  pronunciation,  still  more  to  disqualify 
the  Head-masber,  as  has  been  recommended  by  some 
opponents  of  the  Intermediate  system,  and  refuse 
him  any  portion  of  Result  Fees  because  his 
boys,  though,  it  may  be,  splendidly  taught  their 
French  Grammar  and  Translation  and  Composition, 
had  not  been  taught  how  to  pronounce  French  pro- 
perly, would  be  a great  blow  to  some  useful  Irish 
schools,  and  consequently  a blow  to  Ireland.  A 
wound  cannot  be  inflicted  upon  our  schools  and 
schoolboys  without  injury  to  our  country  as  a whole. 
A boy  may  know  a great  deal  of  French,  and  yet 
pronounce  French  words  badly.  Still  the  teaching 
of  French — Translation,  Grammar,  and  Composition 
— in  Irish  schools  should  be  encouraged.  A know- 
ledge of  French  pronunciation  should  not  be  made  a 
sine  qua  non — as,  very  properly,  is  a knowledge  of 
French  Grammar  and  Composition.  It  is  much 
better  for  our  Irish  boys  to  be  well  taught  French 
Translation,  Grammar,  and  Composition  than  not 
taught  French  at  all.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if 
a good  knowledge  of  French  pronunciation  were 
made  a sine  qua  non,  the  teaching  of  French  might 
be  abandoned  in  some  schools  altogether,  schools — 
and  there  are  no  doubt  some  such — the  Head- 
masters of  which  cannot  themselves  pronounce 
French  correctly,  and  are  not  sufficiently  endowed  to 
engage  French  Masters,  yet  extremely  helpful,  useful 
schools  for  all  that.  To  debar  the  pupils  at  such 
schools  from  all  teaching  in  French — and  this  would 
probably  happen  if  a good  knowledge  of  French  pro- 
nunciation were  made  an  essential  to  passing  the 
examinations — would  be  at  once  unfair  to  them,  and 
• unwise  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  Infinitely 
better  for  the  boys  to  be  able  to  render  French  into 
English  and  English  into  French  correctly  on  paper, 
even  though  their  pronunciation  of  French  might  be 
barbarous,  than  to  know  no  French  at  all.  But  to 
deprive  a school  altogether  of  the  privilege  of  sending 
up  its  pupils  for  the  Intermediates  in  French  because 
French  pronunciation  were  not,  could  not,  perhaps, 
be  learned  in  it,  would  be  at  once  to  injure  it,  to 
injure  its  pupils,  to  injure  Ireland. 

XLI. — But  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  generally  were  conducted  orally 
as  well  as  by  means  of  written  papers  ? 

Certainly  not,  unless  a series  of  trustworthy  oral 
Examinations,  conducted  simultaneously  all  through 
Ireland,  were  practicable.  But  the  impracticability 
of  such  an  arrangement  appears  to  me  painfully 
obvious.  The  Examiners  qualified  to  examine  orally 
our  Intermediate  schoolboys  ought  not  only  to  be 
especially  learned  in  the  subjects  in  which  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  examine,  but  they  ought 
to  be  also,  at  the  same  time,  men  of  the  world, 
shrewd,  wise,  sensible,  free  from  prejudices — 
religious,  political,  or  social — and  not  only  free  from 
such  prejudices,  but  known  to  be  free  from  them, 
men  beyond  suspicion,  without  reproach,  without 
fads,  skilled  in,  and  with  their  hearts  in,  their 
examination  work,  not  positively  detesting  it  and 
taking  to  it,  like  lo  many  examiners,  merely  from 
£ s.  d.  considerations.  And  there  should  be  scores 
and  scores  of  these  examiners,  so  that  they  might 
simultaneously  examine  the  candidates  at  all  the 
Centres,  if  not  at  all  the  schools  from  which  candi- 
dates enter  for  the  Examinations.  One  examiner 
such  as  I have  described  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
Where  would  one  find  a -hundred  of  them  ? Last 
year  there  were  192  Centres  for  boys  in  Ireland, 
while  Result  Fees  were  paid  to  the  Managers  of  no 
less  than  211  schools.  Oral  Examinations  could  not, 

1 am  confident,  end  in  anything  but  controversy,  dis- 


trust, and  dissatisfaction.  If  the  examiners — sup- 
posing that,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  plenty  of 
excellent  men  could  be  got  for  the  purpose — were  to 
spread  themselves  all  over  Ireland,  and  examine  the 
candidates  all  on  one  and  the  same  day,  the  ques- 
tions asked  and  the  marks  given  would  be  soon 
compared ; and  there  would  be  scores  of  complaints 
probably  not  unwholly  unfounded,  that  one  candi- 
date got  far  more  difficult  questions  than  another, 
that  the  boys  in  this  school  were  all  marked  ever  so 
much  more  easily  than  the  boys  in  that,  and  so  forth. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  only  a few 
examiners  appointed,  there  would  be  complaints  that 
the  candidates  last  examined  had  a tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  those  first  examined,  since  the  former 
would  know  the  style  of  the  Examinations,  would  be 
told  some  of  the  exact  questions  given,  would  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  this  or  that 
examiner,  and  so  forth.  Nor  would  the  complaints 
end  here;  for  it  would  be  sure  to  be  also  said  that 
this  examiner  was,  from  private,  personal  considera- 
tions, far  easier  with  these  boys  than  with  those, 
that  that  examiner  “ had  a spite  against  ” such  and 
such  a schoolmaster,  and  was  consequently  “ down 
upon  ’’  his  boys,  and  so  on.  If  the  public  generally, 
and  schoolmasters  in  particular,  were  once  to  lose 
their  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  examiners  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  Examinations,  as  a fair  test 
of  the  merits  of  the  candidates  and  of  the  several 
schools  concerned,  the  number  of  candidates  would 
soon  dwindle,  and  this  great  and  useful  educational 
system  be  made  a failure,  from  being,  as  it  now 
assuredly  is,  a great  success.  And  whence  would  come 
the  payment  for  these  examiners?  Would  it  be  de- 
ducted from  the  Result  Fees  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  the  Head-Masters,  or  from  the  Exhibitions  and 
prizes  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  boys?  If  so, 
then  I am  satisfied  that  any  good  that  might  by  any 
possibility  arise  from  the  oral  Examinations  would 
be  less  than  the  evil  that  would  be  absolutely  sure  to 
arise  from  them.  Without  wishing,  however,  in  the 
least  to  disparage  the  importance  of  oral  Examina- 
tions when  properly  conducted,  I believe  that  written 
Examinations  might  be  so  conducted  that  oral 
Examinations  could  be  dispensed  with  without  any 
appreciable  loss.  The  written  questions  should  be, 
some  of  them  at  all  events,  much  more  thought- 
provoking  than  they  usually  are.  While  there 
should  be  several  questions  on  every  Examination 
Paper  which  a boy  should  be  able  easily  to  answer 
by  a mere  effort  of  memory,  there  should  be  also 
other  questions  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
except  by  means  of  thinking  over  them  carefully, 
and  reasoning  out  the  answers  for  himself.  Oral 
Examinations  are  not  by  any  means  as  satisfactory 
in  one  respect  as  “ written,”  unless,  at  least,  boys  are 
examined  separately  one  by  one,  and  precisely  the 
same  questions  given  to  each.  When  the  boys  are 
orally  examined  together  in  a class,  the  shrewd, 
sharp,  clever,  idle  boy  often  gains  an  advantage  from 
listening  to  the  answers,  or  rather  attempted 
answers,  of  the  boys  sitting  above  him,  which  he 
would  not  have  had  if  examined  by  means  of  a writ- 
ten paper.  For  example : A is  asked  a question,  and 
attempts  to  answer  it.  It  is  passed  on  to  B,  who 
does  the  same.  C,  listening  attentively,  and  some 
chord  in  his  memory  being  touched  by  the  garbled 
answers  of  the  two  boys  above  him,  manages  to 
answer  the  question,  which  he  certainly  would  not 
have  answered  if  it  had  been  given  to  him  on  paper. 
Again,  C knows  in  his  own  mind  that  the  answer  to 
a certain  question  must  be  either  this  or  that — he  is 
not  sure  which.  The  wrong  answer  is  given  by  B : 
the  question  is  passed  on  to  C,  who,  by  means  of  a 
simple  process  of  reasoning,  answers  it.  B,  by  giv- 
ing the  wrong  answer,  puts,  so  to  speak,  into  C’s 
mouth  the  right  one.  When  speaking  above  of  oral 
v.  written  Examinations,  I was  thinking  especially  of 
Examinations  in  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Literature,  and  History.  For,  obviously, 
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there  are  some  subjects  that  could  be  only  examined 
properly  by  means  of  written  papers — Composition 
for  example,  Map-making,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra. 

XLII. — But  what  about  Inspectors  1 Would  it  not 
be  a good  thing  to  have  the  Schools  Inspected  ? 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  the  schools 
inspected,  but  not  with  a view  6f  regulating  the 
Result  Fees  and  Salaries,  or  seeing  how  classes  were 
taught;  with  the  view  rather  of  stimulating  the 
schoolmasters  to  put  forth  their  energies  more  in  the 
direction  of  superior  school  apparatus  and  improved 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
good  Examiners  has  been  referred  to  in  the  last  two 
answers.  The  difficulty  of  finding  Inspectors  quali- 
fied to  examine  into,  and  authoritatively  report 
upon,  the  teaching  in  any  good  Irish  school,  would 
be  greater  still — would  be,  I verily  believe,  infinite. 
Education  is  at  once  a Science  and  an  Art.  An 
Inspector,  to  be  duly  qualified  to  report  authorita- 
tively upon  the  method  or  methods  of  instruction 
adopted  in  any  school,  ought  to  be  himself  con- 
versant with  both  the  Art  and  the  Science  of  educa- 
tion. He  should,  furthermore,  understand  tho- 
roughly the  needs  and  requirements  of  Ireland,  with 
such  needs  and  requirements  having  the  fullest 
possible  sympathy.  The  Inspector  who  would  fall 
short  of  any  of  the  above  qualifications  would  be 
unsuited  for  his  important  and  responsible  duties. 
None  but  experts  should  be  called  upon  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  work  of  experts.  To  direct 
a man1  who  has  never  been,  himself,  a successful  prac- 
tical  teacher;  who  knows  nothing  about  the  Irish 
schoolboy’ s wants  and  needs ; who  has  never,  per- 
haps, read  a book  on  pedagogy  in  his  life ; who  has, 
apparently,  never  really  thought  about  pedagogy 
much  longer  than  while  he  was  writing  to  the  daily 
papers  ill-considered  epistles  in  condemnation  of 
the  Intermediates,  or  flippantly  laying  down  the  law, 
in  the  society  of  persons  as  ignorant  of  pedagogy  as 
himself,  about  these  miscalled  “ Competitive  " Ex- 
aminations ; who  had  never  calmly  discussed  peda- 
gogy, in  any  of  its  branches,  with  Educationists 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  anything  from 
them  on  the  subject — to  direct  such  a man,  I 
say,  to  inspect  a professional  teacher  while  teach- 
ing his  class,  and  report  upon  his  method  of 
instruction,  would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  com- 
mission an  ordinary  Militia  Officer  to  report  upon 
the  Sirdar’s  conduct  of  his  Egyptian  campaign.  An 
expert’s  work  should  be  inspected  and  reported  on 
hy  an  expert  only.  During  my  thirty  years’  Head- 
Mastership  my  School  was  inspected  but  once,  in 
1880  ; the  Inspector,  Mr.  Mahaffy,  being  appointed 
by  Lord  Rosse’s,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill’s,  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
The  Inspector’s  Report  was  published  afterwards  in 
a Blue  Book,  and  much  commented  on  at  the  time 
in  several  newspapers,  and  in,  at  least,  two  important 
magazine  articles.  Before  the  publication  of  the 
Report— consequently  before  it  was  known  what  Mr. 
Mahaffv’s  opinion  about  Irish  schools  was,  whether 
favourable  or  the  reverse— the  following  Resolution, 
"•Inch  was  published  in  the  following  day’s  news- 
papers, was  adopted  at  a Meeting  of  the  School- 
masters’ Association,  held  in  Dublin  on  December 
-8,1880;  “That  the  Association  protests  against 
the  unmethodical  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
recent  inspection  of  Intermediate  Schools,  by  order  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  was  carried 
out.” 

If  Inspectors  are  to  be  appointed,  whence  will  come 
the  money  to  pay  them  ? If  money  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  teachers  and  their  pupils  be  in  the  future 
paid  away  in  salaries  to  them,  will  that  be  an  advantage 
-o  Ireland  1 Most  certainly  not.  But  this  proposed 
inspection  plan  absolutely  bristles  with  difficulties, 
onpposing  that  there  were  a most  plentiful  supply 
"^-H-qualified  Inspectors,  and  also  of  money  where- 


with to  pay  them,  without  diminishing  aught  from 
the  Result  Fees  now  paid  to  the  teachers,  or  from 
the  Exhibitions  now  paid  to  boys,  still  the  following 
questions,  and  many  more  of  like  nature,  would  be 
certain  to  arise,  and  must  be  answered  : Supposing 
that  an  Inspector  were  to  condemn  the  teaching 
methods,  every  one  of  them,  pui-sued  in  a certain 
school,  would  his  condemnation  be  made  public  or 
not  1 If  made  public,  what  would  the  parents  and 
boys  think  of  that  school  thereafter!  Supposing 
that  its  Head  Master  were  as  good  an  educationist 
as  the  Inspector,  or  even  better,  that  they  merely 
disagreed  about  the  methods,  as  two  learned  doctors 
so  often  do,  and  will  to  the  world’s  end,  what  then  ? 
Is  the  Schoolmaster  to  be  condemned  on  the  Report 
of  the  Inspector,  or  the.  Inspector  on  the  Report  of  the 
Schoolmaster  1 Should  the  Head-Master  be  constrained 
directly  or  indirectly  on  account  of  the  Inspector’s 
Report,  he  and  his  assistants,  to  resign  their  Appoint- 
ments, could  the  places  thus  vacated  by  them  be  readily 
filled  by  other  and  better  men  ? Supposing  that  the 
teachers,  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  those  retired, 
should  prove  themselves  to  be  in  no  way  superior, 
in  some  ways,  possibly  in  all  ways,  inferior,  what 
then  ? It  the  Inspectors  should  ditfer  with  one 
another  as  to  the  best  educational  methods,  with  the 
views  of  which  of  them  would  the  inspected  Head- 
Masters  be  expected  to  comply  ? If  the  Inspectors 
should  all  be  unanimous,  is  there,  then,  to  be  a 
uniform  system  of  teaching  adopted,  and  all  individu- 
ality of  opinion  as  to  educational  methods  put  an  end 
to  for  the  time  to  come ! If  the  Inspectors  were  to 
condemn  the  educational  methods  adopted  in  several 
schools,  and  their  objections,  though  meant  to  be 
private,  were  to  become  known  to  the  public,  would 
not  one  certain  result  of  this  be  to  drive  many  more  of 
our  boys  across  the  water  to  fourth,  fifth,  and  oven 
sixth-rate  English  schools  ? First,  second,  and  even 
third-rate  English  schools  are  becoming  every  year 
more  and  more  beyond  the  reach  of  middle-class  Irish 
parents.  Theoretically,  Inspection  may  be  an  excel- 
lent plan ; practically,  it  would  be  impracticable.  I 
speak  now  only  of  Inspection  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
educational  methods.  If  Inspection  were  to  be  con- 
fined to  school  furniture,  sanitary  matters,  and  the 
like,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it— albeit  Head- 
Masters,  the  School  Physician,  and  Sanitary  Officers 
— to  say  nothing  of  anxious,  expert  parents — are 
generally  well  qualified  to  look  after  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  schools  in  Ireland  with  which  they  are 
specially  concerned,  without  the  need  of  any  guidance 
from  School  Inspectors.  As  to  the  Reports  of  the  pro- 
posed Inspectors  concerning  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
Head  and  Assistant  Masters,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  an  Inspector  reporting,  let  us  say,  that  A’s 
salary  was  much  too  large,  B’s  rather  too  large,  C’s 
far  too  small  1 Are  A and  B likely  to  agree  to  the 
lowering  of  their  salaries?  Who  is  to  pay  C the 
additional  salary,  which,  in  the  Inspector’s  opinion, 
ought  to  be  paid  to  him,  so  as  to  make  it  the  proper 
amount?  If  the  Inspectors  are  to  have  authority  to 
interfere  with  the  salaries  agreed  to,  after  due  con- 
sideration, in  the  open  educational  market,  between 
Head  and  Assistant-Masters — with,  in  short,  the 
ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  isthegoodexpected 
to  arise  from  such  interference  likely  to  be  as  great  as 
the  many  and  grave  evils  sure  to  arise  from  it  ? 

Let  us  now  return,  and  dwell  for  a few  moments  on 
Mr.  Mahaffy’s  Report,  to  which  I have  referred.  It 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  What  happened  before 
may  happen  again,  and  one  shrinks  from  the  bare 
thought  of  repeated  Inspections  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Mahaffy  certainly  wrote  some  rather  nice  and  kindly 
thmgsaboutmyselfpersonally.  But  a grave,  important 
question  like  this  under  discussion  must  be  dealt  with 
on  the  merits,  apart  from  all  personal  considerations 
Let  us  look  through  the  Report.  In  it  Mr.  Mahaffy 
informs  us,  that  he  “ cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the 
melancholy  impression  forced  upon  him  by  his  recent 
examination  of  many  hundreds  of  boys  in  various 
2 £ 
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schools  through  England  and  Ireland.”  In  Ireland 
“ he  sought  in  vain,”  he  assures  us,  “ for  bright  pro- 
mise, for  quick  intelligence.”  “ Whenever,”  he  further 
assures  us,  “ he  asked  the  Masters  to  point  out  to  him' 
a brilliant  boy,  they  replied  that  ‘ the  race  had  died 
out ; that  brilliant  boys  could  no  longer  be  found.’  ’’ 

I am  quoting  Mr.  Mahaff'y’s  own  very  words,  copied 
from  the  Blue  Book  (p.  256).  Audacious  words  it  will 
be  allowed  they  are,  too,  seeing  that  at  the  time  they 
were  written  the  Intermediate  Examinations  had  been 
in  operation  for  only  a little  over  a year.  What  a 
sweeping  deterioration  to  occur  in  the  mental  calibre 
of  our  boys  in  such  a short  space  of  time  ! “ The 

Intermediate  Education  system  is  an  enslaving  one,” 
Mr.  Mahaffy  further  informs  us,  “an  almost  unmixed 
evil  ” (p.  258) — “ the  lowest  and  poorest  of  all  public 
competitions.”  And  he  concludes  his  Report  thus  : 

“ For  my  own  part,  I feel  constrained  to  recommend 
schools  in  England  or  elsewhere,  where  this  enslaving 
system  has  not  penetrated.  . . . And  (p.  260)  it  is  not 
the  least  surprising  that  Irish  parents,  who  can  afford 
it,  should  choose  this  system  \i.e.,  the  English 
Public  School]  for  the  education  of  their  boys.  No 
foolish  talk  about  patriotism,  no  idle  cant  about 
absenteeism,  can  turn  any  conscientious  parent  from 
studying,  above  all,  his  children’s  welfare,  and  if  he 
visits  the  great  Public  Schools  of  England  he  will 
certainly  be  impressed  with  their  enormous  ad- 
vantages.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission was  held  on  December  21,  1878  : Mr.  Mahaffy 
was  appointed  Inspector  in  August,  1879  : he  began 
his  inspection  of  the  Royal  Schools,  the  then  leading 
schools  of  Ireland,  in  November,  1879  : Mr.  Mahaffy 
signed  his  report  on  October  7,  1880  : the  first  Inter- 
mediate Examination  was  field  in  June,  1879 — that 
is,  only  three  or  four  months,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  summer  vacation,  before  Mr.  Mahaffy  began 
his  tour  of  inspection.  And  yet  boys  were  by  that 
time  half  killed,  mind  and  body ; their  minds  were 
“addled  by  a multiplicity  of  subjects”;  talent  was 
rendered  extinct ; and  all  this,  in  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  months,  counting  from  the  period  when  the 
Intermediate  Act,  in  1878,  came  into  operation  to 
the  time  when,  at  the  Armagh  and  other  Royal 
Schools,  the  Inspector  was  horrified  to  find  talent 
extinguished,  bodies  worn  out,  intellectual  powers 
destroyed,  the  pleasure  of  living  departed — all  owing 
to  the  over-strain  and  pressure  caused  by  the  Inter- 
mediates, and  the  addling  multiplicity  of  subjects ! 
There  were  no  exceptions  to  the  awful  injury  brought 
about,  even  at  that  early  date,  by  the  Intermediates. 
No  persons  concerned — teachers  or  pupils — escaped 
their  deadly  effects.  These  Examinations  were  worse 
than  the  Flood  itself ; for  some  persons  were  saved 
from  the  Flood  : none  from  the  Intermediate  Deluge. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  renewed  his  attack  on  the  Inter- 
mediate system  in  an  article  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1898,  and  again  in  the  oral 
evidence  that  he  gave  a few  months  ago  before  the 
Intermediate  Education  Commissioners.  I feel  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  not  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rules  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
he  has  thought  fit  to  criticise  with  such  off-handedness. 
He  does  not,  for  example,  seem  to  be  aware  that  “ the 
multiplicity  of  subjects”  charge  against  the  Inter- 
mediates, as  at  present  conducted,  is  utterly  unjusti- 
fiable. He  evidently  cannot  know  that  the  Junior, 
Middle,  or  Senior  Grade  candidate  who  takes  for  his 
subjects  Classics,  Mathematics,  English,  and  French, 
for  instance,  has  taken  all  the  subjects  that  Le  is 
privileged  to  take ; and  that  even  if,  through  any 
mistake,  he  were  to  choose  more,  he  would  not  be 
examined  in  them.  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  his 
cho:ce  of  subjects  is  still  more  restricted. 

[In  speaking  of  “ Mr.  Mahaffy  ” in  this  simple  and 
unadorned  way,  I speak  of  him  as  he  was  generally 
spoken  of  at  the  period  of  his  inspectorial  tour.  I am, 
of  course,  aware  that  his  full  title  now  is  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Mahaffy,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  Professor  of  Ancient 


History  in  Trinity  College ; but  in  1879  the  Rev.  L)r.  ’ 
Mahaffy  was  not  either  a d.d.  or  a Professor;  and,  in 
my  comments  on  his  Report,  I refer  to  him  only  as  lie 
was  then.  'The  more  important  the  position  that  one 
fills,  and  the  mere  distinguished  one  personally  is — 
and  Dr.  Mahaffy  both  fills  a high  position  and  is,  him- 
self, a.  distinguished  man — the  more  guarded  and 
careful  one  should  be  in  writing  a Report  that  is  to  be 
afterwards  published  in  a Parliamentary  Blue-Book. 
Zitera  scripta  manet.  Nor  was  it  only  in  that  Report 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mahaffy  attacked  the  Intermediate 
Education  system  and  our  Irish  schools.  TheRepoit 
might  have  been  forgotten  had  he  not  recalled  it  to 
our  memory  both  by  his  recent  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  by  the  evidence  voluntarily  given 
by  him  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  during 
their  recent  inquiry  ,] 

A more  grave  and  formal  denunciation  of  any 
schools  in  any  country  was  never,  I suppose,  pro- 
nounced than  this  indictment  of  Mr.  Mahaffy  of  those 
schools  which  are  the  feeders  of  his  own  University, 
those  schools  in  which  have  been  educated  for  cen- 
turies past  almost  all  the  leading  professional  men  in 
Ireland,  almost  all  the.  Fellows,  all  the  Provosts  who 
were  Fellows. 

Even  as  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  search  for  talent,  for  “ bright 
promise,  for  quick  intelligence,”  throughout  our  country 
lias  been  in  vain,  so,  too,  in  vain  is  one’s  search 
through  the  pages  of  his  Report  for  the  ground  of  his 
charges.  Mere  assertions,  unsupported  statements, 
interspersed  with  dogmatism  and  egoism,  make  up  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  entire  Report.  Rut,  yet, 
though  unsupported  all  his  statements,  though  un- 
corroborated all  his  “facts,”  contributors  to  the 
Athenaum  and  the  Fortnightly,  aware  of  Mr.  Mahafly’s 
responsible  position,  swallowed  down  all  that  he  had 
stared  as  unquestionable  truths,  and,  with  liis  unsifted 
statement  and  impotent,  conclusions  as  texts,  wrote, 
for  our  benefit,  homilies,  meant  to  be  edifying.- 
How  often  is  it  that  libels  against  our  country,  the 
outcome  of  a mere  individual’s  opinion,  have  flourished 
in  English  newspapers,  and  been  inwardly  digested  by 
their  readers  as  though  they  were  eternal  verities  ! 

When  Mr.  Mahaffy  asserts  that  in  this  school  the 
boys’  answering  in  Mathematics  was  “ unsteady,”  that 
in  that  they  “ knew  no  French,”  and  so  on,  one  would 
have  expected  him  to  have  gone  in  his  Report  a little 
more  into  detail.  His  unsupported  condemnation 
bears  within  itself  no  ground  for  confidence  that  the 
condemnation  is  founded  on  facts. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  skilfully  and  carefully  avoids,  in  general, 
affording  us  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  statements. 
In  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  he  went  a little 
more  into  detail  he  was  not  fortunate.  I refer  to  his  dis- 
paraging remarks  concerning  the  Cork  and  the  Galway 
Queen’s  Colleges,  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  President  of  the  French  College,  Blackrock — 
words  for  which  he,  as  well  as  the  President  of  that 
College,  were  soon  afterwards  called  sharply  to  account 
by  the  distinguished  President  ot  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  now  Sir  Thomas  Moffett. 

As  an  example  of  the  mere  assertions  with  which 
this  Report  abounds,  let  me  take  the  words  already 
quoted,  viz.,  “ Whenever  I [Mr.  Mahaffy]  asked  the 
Masters  to  point  me  out  a brilliant  boy,  they  replied 
that  ‘the  race  had  died  out,”’  and  so  forth.  Now, 
whether  Mr.  Mahaffy  actually  heard  these  words,  or 
only  fancies  that  he  heard-them,  they  are  absurd,  and 
quite  unworthy  of  record ; yet  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  who  were  the  Masters  who  replied 
in  this  way  to  the  inquiring  Inspector,  and  what  were 
their  grounds  for  their  startling  observation.  What 
torture  Mr.  Mahaffy  would  be  made  to  endure,  were 
he  put  into  the  witness-box  and  examined  by  any 
lawyer  in  regard  to  this  statement  of  his!  Or  m 
regard  to  the  following,  made  on  p.  257  of  the  Repori  • 
“My  experience  is  that  numbers  of  boys  who  suc- 
ceeded last  year,  not  only  in  passing,  but  in  getting 
prizes,  knew  nothing  of  the  subjects  in  which  they 
competed.”  The  word  “ subjects  ” is  printed  in  the 
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Heport  in  italics.  Now,  tliis  is  a serious  condemna-  him  to  mention  any  leading  school  in  which  lie  ex-  section  C, 
tion  of  these  prize- winning  boys.  Mr.  Mahaffy  does  amined  any  Fifth  or  Sixth  Form  boy  in  Matlie-  XL 
not  "ive  a shadow  of  evidence  to  support  his  state-  matics.  Mr.  Mahaffy  tells  us  in  his  Report,  p.  233, 
ment ; yet  one  cannot  help  asking  one’s  self  how  many  that  he  took  “ rough  notes.’’  I challenge  him  to  refer 
such  prize-winning  boys  did  Mr.  Mahaffy  examine  1 to  these  notes,  or  to  his  memory,  and  tell  us  the 
In  what  subjects  did  he  examine  them!  OX  what  number  of  boys  whom  he  examined  in  any  leading 
nature  was  his  examination  1 W as  he  himself  capable  school  in  any  subject,  and  to  describe  to  us,  for  the 
of  examining  them  in  the  various  subjects  in  which  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  understands 
they  competed!  Surely  these  are  fair  questions,  such  matters,  his  method  of  examining  and  the  questions 
They  are  no  doubt  personal,  but  it  would  be  of  which  the  Examination  consisted.  My  firm  con- 
obviously  impossible  to  criticise  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  viction  is,  that  he  did  not  examine,  in  the  ordinary 
Report  without  being  personal.  Supposing,  just  sense  of  the  word,  any  boy  in  any  subject  in  either 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  legal  proceedings  England  or  Ireland.  He  has  asserted  that  he  has 
had  been  taken  against  him  by  some  of  the  done  so.  His  assertion  I am  forced  to  call  in  ques- 
distinguished  candidates  whose  attainments  he  thus  tion,  and  my  grounds  for  questioning  it  are  these : 
disparaged,  or  by  the  teachers  who  taught  them,  First,  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  what  his  harum- 
he  must  feel  that  his  examination  in  the  witness-box  scarum,  utterly  defective  Examination  of  the  Foyle 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  personal  and  un-  College  boys  consisted  of ; and,  secondly,  the  testimony 
pleasant,  infinitely  more  severe  and  searching,  than  • of  many  brother  schoolmasters — and  others, 
these  observations  of  mine.  And  what  are  the  facts  Now,  an  examination  of  schoolboys  might  be  con- 
■of  the  case!  The  boys  who  distinguished  themselves  ducted  in  some  such  way  as  follows:  The  best  boys 
much  at  the  first  Intermediate  Examination,  held  in  each  school  might  be  examined  in  order  that  the 
in  June,  1879,  did,  in  fact,  distinguish  themselves  Examiner  might  ascertain  the  highest  pitch  of  learn- 
also  much  in  Trinity  College — that  is,  those  of  them  ing  to  which  they  had  reached ; or  the  worst  boys 
who  entered  that  University.  But  how  did  it  come  might  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  the  darkest 
that  Mr.  Mahaffy  examined  these  prize-winning  depths  of  ignorance  in  which  they  were  grovelling ; 
boys  at  all,  seeing  that,  as  he  tells  us  on  p.  233,  or  the  mediocre  boys  might  be  examined ; or  the 

41  it  was  not  my  object  to  discover  the  show  boys,”  three  classes  might  be  regularly  and  systematically 

nr  “ the  good”  or  “superior  boys,”  as  he  calls  them  examined.  This,  of  course,  would  be  the  only  proper 
nn  the  same  page  ? “ These  boys,”  he  acknowledges,  plan  ; and  the  plan  adopted  in  one  school  ought  to 

"one  may  often  pass  by  in  pursuing  such  a be  chat  adopted  in  all.  And  this  is  what  any  Inspector 

course  as  I adopted.”  This  course,  he  tells  us  on  with  any  knowledge  of  his  business,  any  real  desire 
the  same  page,  consisted  “ of  performing  my  duties  to  find  out  the  truth,  would  certainly  have  done, 
without  any  regularity.”  But  when  lie  asserts,  There  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  some  uniform 
“ I sought  in  vain  for  bright  promise,  for  plan,  some  system,  some  method,  some  regularity  of 
quick  intelligence,  for  keen  sympathy  with  their  Examination.  But  there  was  none,  as  Mr.  Mahaffy 
studies,”  to  which  of  these  contradictory  statements,  I himself  admits ; and  consequently  the  so-called  Exami- 
ask,  are  we  to  attach  credence?  As  a set-off  against  nation  of  the  boys  was,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
the  sweeping  condemnation,  he  informs  us  on  p.  243,  petent  judges  who  took  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into 
no  doubt  most  inconsistently,  that  he  “had  met  the  matter,  a mere  farce  from  first  to  last.  How 
with  boys  of  remarkable  talent”;  and  on  p.  254  he  scandalous  that  the  reviewers  in  the  Aihentemn  and 
compliments  the  “nation  as  being,  with  all  its  patent  Fornightly  should  have  treated  as  incontrovertible 
faults,  a clever  nation,  Irish  boys  being  above  the  truths  the  unsupported  assertions  of  any  one  indi- 
average in  smartness  and  versatility  ” ; while  they  are  vidual  on  so  serious  and  important  a subject  as  that 
also  “ morally  cleaner  than  their  English  equals.”  on  which  Mr.  Mahaffy  had  the  hardihood  to  write 
And,  p.  261,  he  feels  constrained  to  refer  to  the  “ free  with  such  light-hearted  flippancy  ! But  all  he  wrote 
and  elegant  viva  voce  translation  from  Greek  and  on  the  subject  was  gulped  down  by  them.  They  even 
Latin  cultivated  in  Irish  Schools,  in  which  habit  quoted  the  “ pult  off  ear  ” story  which  the  schoolboy 
Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  and  the  other  English  told  him,  as  illustrative  of  the  bygone  ferocity  of  “ the 
Schools  examined  by  me  are  inferior  to  Irish  Schools."  present  usher  ” (p.  238)  in  Ballyroan  school.  This  poor 
What  conclusion  are  we  to  arrive  at,  having  read  all  old  master,  according  to  the  Report,  is  “ shrivelled 
this  ? with  age,  and  dull “ he  is  a man  of  about  eighty  or 

Strange  that  schools  which  are  pronounced  by  Mr.  ninety  years  of  age — indeed,  he  may  possibly  be  one 
Mahaffy  to  be  superior  to  “ Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  hundred.”  He  was  “so  dull”  that  Mr.  Mahaffy 
and  the  other  English  schools  examined  ” by  him  in  thought  it  proper  to  conclude  with  these  characteristic 
the  “ free  and  elegant  viva  voce  translation  of  Greek  words  : “ I do  not  think  he  comprehended  who  I was.” 
and  Latin,”  cultivated  thereat,  should  be  denounced  I presume  that,  considering  his  decayed  condition  at 
in  such  a wholesale  manner,  so  unreservedly,  by  him  the  time,  this  “usher”  has  long  since  died:  other- 
in  the  same  Report ! Does  “ the  free  and  elegant  viva  wise  I would  not  quote  the  Inspector’s  unpardonable 
voce  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin  ” compensate  for  no  words  concerning  him. 

deficiency?  Is  it  nothing  in  itself?  Can  a boy  who  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  written  pathetically  in  regard  to 
has  been  called  up  at  haphazard — and  it  was  in  a the  smattering  and  cramming  which,  he  alleges,  have 
haphazard  way  that  he  says  he  examined  all  the  boys  been  fostered  by  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  Was 
— by  an  Inspector,  and  directed  suddenly  by  him  to  there  no  smattering,  no  cramming,  one  might  inquire, 
translate  this  or  that  page  of  Greek  or  Lalin  into  before  the  institution  of  these  examinations  ? And, 

English,  give  “ a free  and  elegant  translation  ” of  it  one  might  further  inquire,  what  does  smattering 
unless  lie  had  been  carefully  taught,  in  spite  of  the  exactly  mean  ? Must  not  a little  knowledge  always 
“enslaving  system  ”?  “ prevent”  (in  the  old  sense  of  this  word)  a greater 

And  is  it  not  curious  that  teachers,  who  were  not  knowledge?  And  what  test  did  he  adopt  in  order 
preparing  their  pupils  for  any  viva  voce  Examination  to  discover  the  prevalency  of  this  so-called  smatter- 
at  all,  should  specially  cultivate  this  habit  of  “free  ing  in  our  Irish  schools?  And,  still  further,  one 
and  elegant  translation  ” among  their  pupils  ? Could  would  like  to  ask  whether,  seeing  that  “ all  talent 
such  teachers  really  be  enslaved  much  by  the  system  ? had  died  out  from  the  coimtry  ” even  twenty  years 
I doubt  whether  Mr.  Mahaffy  could  name  a single  ago,  the  standard  of  Honor  marks  in  Trinity  College, 
leading  school  in  which  he  examined  one  quarter  Dublin,  has,  as  Mr.  Mahaffy  recently  stated  before  the 
of  the  boys  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Intermediate  Commissioners,  really  been  materially 
French,  German,  English  Literature  and  History,  lowered  within  these  last  twenty  years  ? Or  whether 
Geography,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Theoretical  the  number  of  her  distinguished  Undergraduates  has 
Music,  or  those  other  minor  subjects,  the  learning  of  really  materially  diminished  ? For  my  own  part,  I 
which  he  condemns  so  indiscriminately.  I challenge  feel  convinced  that  the  Intermediate  Examinations  are 
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Section  g.,  an  almost  unmixed  good  to  Ireland,  affording  to  boys 
— 1 and  teachers  alike  a stimulus  and  incitement  to  work, 

such  as  never  existed  in  the  country  before.  Under 
the  fostering  influence  of  these  examinations  new 
schools  have  sprung  up  in  all  sorts  of  remote  towns 
and  villages.  Our  scores  of  unendowed  schoolmasters 
are  receiving  through  them  a salary  in  the  shape  of 
Result  Fees,  which  before  they  had  not.  The  Assist- 
ant-Masters in  our  schools,  with  whom  in  some 
instances,  the  Result  Fees  are  divided,  feel  each  that 
his  own  personal  success  now  more  and  more  depends 
on  his  own  exertions  ; that  they  can  now  all  better 
help  themselves  than  heretofore.  For  are  not  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  published  each  year  in  the 
Commissioners’  Reports?  And  have  they  not  now 
these  published  results  to  point  to  as  proofs  of  what, 
as  teachers,  they  are  able  to  perform  1 And  to  the 
boys — especially  the  poor  boys — all  through  the 
country,  what  an  inestimable  boon  are  the  Exhibi- 
tions and  prizes  which  they  may  win ! What  an 
advantage  to  them  the  hard  study  necessary  to  gain 
these,  and  the  mental  training  and  self-discipline 
involved  ! That  the  distinguished  Intermediate  boys 
have  been  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Royal  University  students  since 
the  very  inauguration  of  these  examinations  even  up 
to  this  present  date,  is  simply  a fact.  That  some  of 
the  Foyle  College  boys  who  did  not  distinguish  them- 
selves much  at  the  Intermediates,  did  subsequently 
distinguish  themselves  in  T C.D.  and  the  R.U.I., 
I admit ; but  that  none  of  the  Foyle  College  boys  who 
happened  to  distinguish  themselves  at  the  Interme- 
diates, and  afterwards  entered  either  T.C.D.  or  the 
R.U.I.,  have  ever  failed  to  distinguish  themselves 
at  these  Universities  is  also  a fact. 

“ But  could  not  good  Inspectors  be  imported  from 
England  and  Scotland,  if  not  to  be  found  in  Ireland?” 
I was  asked  yesterday — and  that,  curiously  enough, 
by  an  ardent  Home  Ruler.  Certainly  not,  I un- 
hesitatingly answered — not  “ good  Inspectors”  for  the 
inspectorial  work  to  be  performed  by  them  in  this 
country — a country  for  which  they  would  probably 
have  no  care  or  liking,  of  which  they  would  have  no 
real  knowledge,  with  whose  needs  and  requirements 
they  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  have  any 
genuine  sympathy.  Moreover,  if,  as  some  allege,  the 
yearly  Intermediate  Examinations  occasionally  fail  to 
show,  on  any  trustworthy  evidence,  how.  Irish  boys 
are  at  present  being  educated — whether  well,  ill,  or  in- 
differently— inconsequence  of  the  unfortunate, though 
perhaps  practically  necessary,  method  of  selecting  the 
Examiners  not  according  to  their  qualifications,  but 
according  to  their  religion,  what  reason  have  we  for 
supposing  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Inspectors 
would  not  also  be  appointed,  not  according  to  their 
qualifications,  but  according  to  their  religion  ? And 
if  they  were— and  they  certainly  would  be— would 
they  not  in  every  respect  be  quite  as  unsatisfactory 
as  are,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  the  present 
Examiners?  Such  an  experiment  could  only  end,  I 
believe,  in  miserable  failure ; while  it  would  be,  from 
first  to  last,  a disgraceful  slur  upon  Ireland. 


XLIII- — -But  has  it  not  been  alleged  that  the 
Intermediate  Examination  system  mars  all 
the  individuality  in  all  parties  concerned, 
both  teachers  and  }mpils  ? 

The  meaning  of  this  allegation  it  is  not  easy  to 
fathom.  If  teachers  at  Intermediate  Schools  are  now 
constrained  to  pay  a sort  of  respectful  attention  to 
the  ages  of  their  pupils,  to  books,  and  to  subjects, 
is  this  a very  serious  charge  ? The  soft  impeachment 
must  be,  I fear,  acknowledged  as  justly  deserved.  As 
regards  the  prescribing  of  books,  subjects,  and  ages, 
do  not  nearly  all  curricida  prescribe  subjects,  ages, 
and,  many  of  them,  books?  One  has  only  to  take 


up  the  Trinity  College  Calendar  to  see  therein  set 
forth  the  subjects  and  the  books  for  the  Pass  and 
Ordinary  Examinations  throughout  the  entire  Under- 
graduate course,  also  the  books  for  Entrance,  Junior 
and  Senior  Exhibitions,  Sizarship,  Scholarship,  and 
several  other  courses  as  well ; and  surely  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  that  these  books  and  courses  should 
be  prescribed.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  allegation 
means  that  a Head-Master’s  method  of  teaching 
whether  directly  or  through  his  Masters,  is  in  any' 
shape  or  form  interfered  with,  then  for  the  allegation 
there  is  not  a particle  of  foundation.  So  far  as  my 
own  personal  experience  goes,  the  Intermediates  made 
little  or  no  difference,  from  any  point  of  view,  either 
in  our  methods  of  teaching  or  school  arx-angements. 
Any  slight  differences  that  the  Intermediates  have 
made  in  most  schools  have  been,  in  my  opinion 
decidedly  beneficial.  Certain  subjects  are  now  care- 
• fully  taught  which  had  before  received  but  scant 
attention — French  and  English  Composition,  and 
Literature,  for  example.  Better  text-books  than 
those  hitherto  used  have  been  introduced  ; the  back- 
ward boys  are  more  attentively  taught ; and  there  is 
a brightness  and  alertness  all  round  greater  than 
any  that  existed  before.  [f,  again,  the  allegation 
means  that  only  for  the  Intermediate  system  every 
boy  would  be  free  to  learn  whatever  he  liked  best, 
and  leave  unlearnt  any  subject  that  h ■ did  not  like, 
my  answer  is : (1)  that  there  was  no  such  freedom 
allowed  in  the  pre-intermediate  days  any  more  than 
in  these  ; (2)  that  boys  have  at  present  a most  abun- 
dant choice  of  excellent  subjects  to  select  from  ; (:>) 
that  if  this  or  that  boy  prefer  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  knowledge  prescribed  in  the  Interme- 
diate programme  to  another,  he  is  quite  free  to  spend 
more  of  his  study  hours  on  it  than  on  any  other— 
indeed,  the  Masters,  how  willing  soever  they  might 
be,  could  scarcely  prevent  him  from  doing  so ; (4) 
that  specializing  should  be  delayed  until,  first  of 
all,  a boy  has  been  well  grounded  in  the  best  possible 
educational  subjects  ; that  it  is  only  when  he  is  so 
grouuded  that  specializing  should  be  encouraged  by 
his  teachers  ; for  that  the  thoroughly  well  educated 
boy — that  is,  the  boy  who  has  been  soundly  grounded, 
according  to  the  old  system,  in  Classics,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Languages — would  be  able  to  learn  more 
of  any  of  the  minor  branches  of  knowledge  in  a 
month  than  he,  this  same  boy,  would  have  learned 
in  a year  if  he  had  commenced  the  study  of  them 
before  he  had  made  fair  progress  in  what  are  generally 
considered  the  best  educational  subjects — Classics, 
Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages. 

XLIY.  But  do  not  some  distinguished  Educationists 
condemn  the  Intermediates,  root  and  branch  ? 

I am  not  sure.  I know  that  several  distinguished 
men  do ; but  whether  these  distinguished  men  are 
also  distinguished  Educationists  is  quite  another 
matter.  A man  may  be  an  eminent  Mathematician, 
a learned  Judge,  or  Bishop,  a Physicist  of  high  repute, 
a popular  lecturer,  a prominent  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  yet  not  be  a distinguished  Educationist 
Again,  a man  may  know  much  about  Primary  Edu- 
cation or  the  University  question,  and  yet 'be  but  a 
poor  Educationist  from  the  Intermediate  School  point 
of  view.  An  Educationist,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
oughthimself  to  be  an  efficient,  capable, practical  teacher, 
whether  of  young  men  or  boys.  He  should  be  con- 
versantwitli  the  theory  of  Education,  having  learned  by 
personal  experience,  as  well  as  from  books  on  pedagogy, 
the  character  of  boys  as  a class  and  of  many  boys 
individually;  he  should  thoroughly  understand  the 
faculties  of  boys,  and  be  able  easily  to  explain  to  us 
which  of  them  ought  to  be  first  cultivated,  which  next, 
and  so  on,  in  their  order.  He  should  be  able,  too,  to 
tell  us  the  subjects  the  learning  of  which  is  most 
capable  of  drawing  out  and  developing  the  reasoning 


1 Concerning  the  prescribing  of  books  I havo  written  more  fully  in  my  answer  to  Question  XTX. 
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and  so  forth.  The  teacher  who  can  simply  teach  his  Section  g., 
class  well,  but  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  and  science 
of  Education ; who  has  never  read  the  lives  of  any  of 
the  great  “ Educationists  ” of  the  world ; who  knows 
nothing  of  their  views ; or  how  it  came  that  they 
arrived,  each  of  them,  at  his  own  particular  views,  is 
not  an  “Educationist,”  still  less  a “distinguished 
Educationist.”  The  “ Educationist  ” must  be  at  once 
a practical  man  and  a theorist.  He  must  know  at 
once  the  science  and  the  art  of  Education  ; he  must 
be  prepared  to  pass  an  examination  in  pedagogy.  The 
teacher  who  knows  the  science  only  but  knows  nothing 
of  the  practical  art  of  teaching,  or  is  well  skilled  in 
the  latter  only,  but  knows  nothing  of  the  former,  is 
no  “ Educationist,”  according  to  my  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word ; nor  am  I straining  the  meaning 
of  it,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  by  any  undue  expansion  of  it. 


powers  of  boys,  and  making  them  think  ; and,  above 
all,  he  should  be  able  readily  to  inform  us  of  the  best 
means  of  making  them  self-respecting  men,  obedient  to 
God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  loyal  to  their 
Government,  useful,  honourable,  and  happy.  Educa- 
tionists will,  no  doubt,  according  to  their  nationality, 
upbringing,  intellectual  tastes,  and  the  like,  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  ideal  kind  of  education. 
But,  surely,  the  man  who  has  not  reflected  deeply  on 
these  and  many  kindred  subjects,  and  worked  out  the 
solution  of  them  for  himself  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
educational  systems  pursued  in  some  of  the  other  great 
European  countries,  in,  at  least,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  France,  cannot  justly  be  described  as  a 
distinguished  Educationist.  Many  distinguished  men 
have  spoken,  irresponsibly,  to  all  their  friends  and 
neighbours  about  the  Intermediates,  and  written  to 
the  newspapers  about  the  Intermediates,  who  were 
never  themselves  boys  at  any  school,  never  Masters — 
whether  Head  or  Assistant ; who  never  wrote  about 
Education  anything  worth  reading  ; who  were  never 
even  private  tutors  in  a family.  The  ipse  dixits  of 
such  as  these  assuredly  deserve  but  scant  consideration. 
One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  has  lately  forced  himself 
prominently  to  the  front  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
Intermediate  system  I have,  myself,  seen  become  quite 
red  in  his  face  with  anger  at  the  bare  mention  of 
Greek.  What  opinion  worthy  of  consideration  would 
one  expect  from  so  intolerant  an  antagonist!  That 
some  Irish  Head  Masters  have  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  Intermediate  system  is,  doubtless,  true  ; but  it 
will  be  generally  found  that  disapproval  of  the  system 
is  seldom  expressed  by  schoolmasters  whose  pupils 
have  been,  and  are  likely'  again  to  be,  particularly 
successful  at  the  Examinations. 

An  inefficient,  incapable,  unpractical  teacher  is 
evidently  wanting  in  the  very  first  rudiments  of 
an  Educationist’s  qualifications.  The  teacher,  for 
example,  who  cannot  keep  his  own  classes  in  order, 
is,  as  a teacher,  utterly  inefficacious;  for  no  pupil 
listens,  no  pupil  can  listen,  to  the  teacher  or 
lecturer  if  the  class-room  or  lecture-room  be  like 
a bear-gai-den,  all  careless  inattention,  disorderliness, 
and  confusion.  Assuredly,  one  who  cannot  effec- 
tively teach  his  own  pupils,  is  not  the  person  to 
take  it  on  himself  to  instruct  another  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  Education,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
is  an  art  as  well  as  a science  : it  consists  of  practice 
as  well  as  theory.  No  man,  therefore,  no  matter  how 
full  of  the  theory  and  the  science  of  education  he  may 
be,  can  justly  be  called  an  “Educationist”  unless  he 
is  at  the  same  time  skilled  in  the  art  and  an  expert  in 
the  practice  of  it.  Nor  certainly  would  I regard  as 
an  “ Educationist  ” a mere  teacher,  no  matter  how 
practical,  and  capable,  and  efficient  as  a teacher  he 
might  be,  unless  he  Were  also,  at  the  same  time, 
acquainted  with  the  various  theories  of  Education 
put  forward,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  greatest  Edu- 
cationists of  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  had 
so  mastered  those  theories  as  to  be  able  easily  to  argue 
about  them,  explaining  to  us,  for  our  edification, 
which  of  their  theories  he  most  approved,  giving 
reasons  for  his  preference ; which  he  next  approved, 


XLY. — But  look  at  English  Schools  how  successful 
they  are , and  yet  there  are  no  Intermediates 
with  their  Result  Fees  in  England  ! Was 
not  the  system  tried  and  abandoned  as  a 
failure  l 

Just  look  at  English  Schools  ! The  education  given 
to  boys  in  them  is  not  nearly  as  good,  I believe,  as 
that  given  to  the  boys  in  our  Irish  Intermediate 
Schools ; and  in  favour  of  my  belief  I could  furnish 
statistics  in  abundance.  I am,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  clever  and  promising  boys  in  the  best  and  second- 
best  English  Schools  are  as  well  taught  as  any  boys 
could  possibly  be  in  any  Schools  in  the  world.  But, 
while  admitting  this,  I am  at  the  same  time  satisfied 
that  the  published  results  of  many  Civil  Service 
examinations  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  great 
bulk  of  boys  at  Intermediate  Schools  in  England  are 
not  nearly  as  well  taught  as  the  great  bulk  of  boys  at 
Intermediate  Schools  in  Ireland.  That  our  Irish  boys 
who  are  sent  to  English  Intermediate  Schools  for  their 
education  are  far  less  successful  in  life,  whether  in 
Ireland,  England,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  than  those 
educated  in  their  own  country,  I have  already  proved 
beyond  yea  or  nay  in  my  book  “ Home  Education.”1 
But  what  about  the  “ Modern  Sides  ” of  tflie  English 
Schools,  it  may  be  asked?  The  Modern  Sides  of 
English  Schools,  it  may  be  answered,  have  by  no 
means  turned  out  as  successful  as  their  founders  had 
fondly  hoped.  There  are  some  Educationists  who  are 
prepared  to  go  much  beyond  this  mild  condemnation 
of  them,  and  hotly  assert  that  the  Modem  Side  of 
English  Schools  has  been  found  to  be  somewhat  of 
a fraud,  useful  in  nothing  except  in  serving  as  a bait 
to  attract  boys  to  the  schools  which  advertise  them. 

XLYI. — But  what  about  the  results , mental  and 
physical,  of  our  Irish  Intermediate  ■ 
system  ? Are  not  they  disastrous. 

Quite  the  reverse.  The  results  are  excellent.  The  • 
boys  who  have  passed  the  Intermediates  will  be- 
always  found  amongst  those  who  pass  other  examina- 
tions subsequently.  The  more  successful  they  are  at 
the  Intermediates,  the  more  successful  also  at  other 
examinations.  Young  men  who,  as  boys,  passed  the 
Intermediates  with  distinction  will  also  be  found,  as 
might,  indeed,  be  naturally  expected,  among  the  most 


'"Of  the 576 re 
inquiry  of  each— 


ssful  living  Irishmen  at  present  residing  in  England  and  Ireland,  there  were,  as  I have  ascertained  by  personal 

Educated  in  Ireland  exclusively,  . . 521  i.e.  90‘4  per  cent. 

Educated  in  England,  30  ,.  5'2  „ 

Educated  partly  in  Ireland,  partly  in  England,  25  „ 4 4 „ 

Total,  ...  576  100 


‘Thus,  as_  will  bo  seen,  of  the  551  most  successful  living  Irishmen,  residing  in  England  and  Ireland— lam  not  counting  the  twenty-live 
■ated  partly  in  one  country,  partly  in  the  other— there  were  over  seventeen  times  as  many  educated  in  Ireland  as  in 

‘ ' or  till  lately,  resident  in  our  Colonies  or  India  ; the  large  majority  of  these 


England:”— Efficiency  of , 

And  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  successful  Irishmen  a 
too,  were  educated  as  toys  exclusively  in  Ireland. 

„ Al  'b®  book  from  which  I have  just  quoted  was  published  in  1889,  it  may.  perhaps,  be  objected  that  possibly  English  schools,  so  far  as 
their  Irish  pupils  are  concerned,  would  have  a tetter  record  if  statistics  on  the  subject  were  to  be  collected  now  ; but  thev  would  net  \H 
a matter  of  fact,  I collected  statistics  on  the  subject  a little  over  a year  ago.  with  the  same  satisfactory  result.  Nearly  all  the  Irishmen  who 
wuhin  the  last  ten  years  have  been  promoted  to  high  or  to  higher  appointments,  or  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  way.  were 
educated  as  boys  exclusively  in  Ireland. 

y add  that  of  the  twenty-tlye  Irishmen,  referred  to  above  as  having  bcen^  educated  ^partly  in  Ireland  and  partly  in  England,  more 


than  the  half  of  them  assured  me.  that  nearly  all  that  they  lear  . . ....  _.  

training  that  they  received  in  Ireland  that  they  attributed  to  a great  extent  theiV  success  in  life.  Lord  Dufferin  wrote  to  me  that  he  learned 
more  from  a tutor  in  Ireland  during  the  three  yearn  that  he  spent  in  Ireland  between  his  leaving  Eton  and  going  to  Oxfoi  d than  at  any 
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^Section;g.,  efficient  Office  clerks,  whether  in  Banks,  the  Civil 
- — Service,  or  private  establishments,  all  over  the  British 

Isles — always  more  capable,  sharper,  and  brighter 
than  their  fellow-clerks  who  had  not  gone  through 
the  same  course  of  mental  training.  If  one  examine 
the  T.C.D.  and  R.U.I.  Honor  Lists  since  the  Inter- 
mediates were  established,  one  will  find  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Exhibitioners,  Scholars,  High  Placemen  at 
Entrance,  Sizars,  Honor-men,  and  Medallists,  had  in 
their  time  passed  the  Intermediates.  At  one  Junior 
Exhibition  Examination  that  I recall  there  was  not  a 
single  successful  candidate  who  had  not  previously 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions. In  short,  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  if 
passed  with  distinction,  Grade  after  Grade,  are  certain 
to  ensure  ample  success  in  any  University  afterwards. 
“ Oh,  yes  ! But  then  these  successful  candidates  are 
generally  unpractical,  useless  creatures — fit  for  nothing 
but  examinations.”  Well,  if  they  are  enabled  by 
means  of  examinations  to  obtain  Exhibitions,  Scholar- 
ships, and  even  Fellowships  in  our  Universities,  and 
to  pass  stiff  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  and 
the  Army,  these  successful  candidates  are  not,  I think, 
much  to  be  pitied  nor  are  they  wholly  valueless  to  their 
country.  Besides,  the  same  charge — quite  apart 
from  the  Intermediates — has  often  been  brought 
before,  and  doubtless  will  often  be  brought  again, 
against  clever  young  men  who  brilliantly  pass  difficult 
examinations — brought,  for  the  most  part,  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  support  the  charge.  The 
opponents  of  the  system  can  examine  the  question 
for  themselves.  Indeed,  is  it  not  their  duty  towards 
themselves  to  do  so,  so  that  they  may  not  be  liable  to 
be  fairly  charged  with  bringing  against  an  important 
- educational  system  accusations  in  substantiation  of 
which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  give  any  proof  1 
So  far  for  the  subsequent  intellectual  successes  of  suc- 
cessful Intermediate  boys.  And  the  result  will  be 
just  the  same  if  one  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into 
the  school  history  of  the  young  Irishmen  who,  as 
cricketers,  oarsmen,  football-players,  golfers,  hockey- 
players,  have  been  most  distinguished  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  examinations.  The  great  majority 
of  these,  too,  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  their  time 
amongst  the  boys  who  successfully  passed  the  Interme- 
diates. This  also  is  a question  into  which  these  self- 
constituted  opponents  of  the  system  are,  assuredly, 
bound  to  inquire  for  themselves,  since  it  is  not  the 
minds  only  of  Irish  boys  but  their  bodies  also  that 
have,  they  allege,  been  impaired  by  the  system.  The 
Fifteens  and  Elevens  at  Foyle  College,  during  the 
■ eighteen  years  before  my  retirement,  were  always 
mainly  composed  of  successful  Intermediate  boys 

XLVII. — But  did  not  one  of  the  witnesses  state 
recently  to  the  Intermediate  Commissioners, 
that  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system  there  has  been  a great 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  students  com- 
peting for  Classical  Honors  in  Trinity 
College,  and  also  in  their  answering  ? 

One  of  the  witnesses  did  so  state  ; but,  as  will  be 
perceived  from  my  answer  to  the  last  question,  I do 


not  believe  in  the  correctness  of  his  statement.  At 
best  it  was  a mere  statement  of  his  own  opinion  as  to 
certain  facts,  uncorroborated  by  statistics  of  any  kind. 
Statistics  could  easily  be  procured,  and  they  ought 
to  be  procured,  and  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined 
too,  seeing  the  important  issue  that  there  is  at  stake 
the  ending,  or  mending,  or  commending,  according  to 
the  statistics,  of  a great  educational  system.  My  own 
conviction  is,  that  the  per-centage  of  Undergraduates 
who  go  in  for  Classical  Honors  is  quite  as  large  as 
ever  it  was,  and  their  answering  every  bit  as  good 
if  not  better.  But,  even  supposing  that  the  witness 
referred  to  should  happen  to  be  right  in  both  his 
allegations,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
Intermediates  are  the  cause  of  the  falling-off  com- 
plained of.  There  may  be  other  causes  at  work  to 
account  for  it.  For  example,  the  courses  may  be 
longer  than  in  the  pre-intermediate  days,  and  more 
difficult  also,  the  Examiners  may  mark  “ harder,”  the 
total  number  of  Undergraduates  may  be  fewer,  other 
Honor  Courses  may  be  preferred,  students  may  join 
the  Professional  classes  sooner,  and,  and  so  forth. 


XLYIII.— -But  are  there,  then,  no  faidts  at  all  in  the 
system  which  ought  to  be  rectified  ? 

Immo,  alia  et  fortasse  minora.  Whatever  faults 
there  are  in  the  system  are  nearly  all  of  an  un- 
essential kind,  such  as  the  Commissioners  could  of 
themselves  rectify  without  any' difficulty  worth  speakin" 
of.  Their  attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  most 
if  not  to  all  of  them,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  In  the  paper  of 
Queries,  sent  to  me  some  few  months  ago  by  the 
Commissioners,  I drew  attention  to  two  faults  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examinations  that  were  not,  so  far  as 
I observed,  touched  upon  by  any  of  the  witnesses 
examined  recently  by  them ; but  they  were  mere 
matters  of  detail ; and,  as  my  answers  may  possibly 
be  some  day  published  in  a Blue  Book,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  mention  them  here.'  No  doubt,  the 
Intermediates  may  be  made  a bad  use  of.  An  un- 
conscientious  and  stupid  schoolmaster  cannot  be 
prevented  by  the  Intermediates  from  being  stupid  and 
unconscientious.  A schoolmaster,  for  instance,  may 
feel  tempted  to  allow  a promising  pupil  to  take  up  too 
many  subjects  for  the  sake  of  the  Result  Fees,  or  to 
keep  one  back  in  a Junior  Grade  who  might  be  well 
allowed  to  enter  for  a higher  Grade — in  order  to  win 
in  the  former  the  Exhibition  which  he  might  not  win 
in  the  latter  if  advanced  to  it — as  he  ought  to  be,  and 
no  doubt,  would  be,  if  the  development  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers  were  the  only  object  considered  in 
the  matter.  But  a wise  and  honest  schoolmaster  will 
not  commit  these  faults,  will  not  make  these  mistakes ; 
and  to  the  foolish  and  dishonest  schoolmaster 
opportunities  for  doing  unwise  and  foolish  things  w ill 
never  be  wanting,  Intermediates  or  no  Intermediates. 
The  Intermediates  should  not  be  held  responsible  be- 
cause some  schoolmasters  here  and  there  make  a bad  use 
of  them.  Everything  may  be  abused  as  well  as  the 
Intermediate  Examination  system.  The  very  sun  in 
the  heavens  may  be  used  to  scorch,  dry  up  and  wither. 


' Since  forwarding  to  the  Commissioners  my  Answers  to  their  Queries.  I have  se 
recommended  that  every  Head-master  who  sends  pupils  in  for  the  Intermediates  should  . 

total  number  of  pupils  on  his  Roll  at  the  time  when  the  Form  was  being  filled;  also  the  total  number  of  his  pupils  going  in  

examinations  : and  that  these  total  numbers  should  be  announced  by  the  Con  missioners  in  their  Reports.  Without  this  information  me 
cannot  say.  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  whether  such  and  such  an  Irish  school  is  better,  worse,  or  more  indifferently  managed  than 
such  and  such  another— all-important  knowledge  to  the  anxious  inquiring  parent  and  guardisn.  That  the  bovsol  a certain  school  should 
obtain  twentv  Exhibitions  is  truly  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of  ; but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  four  times  as  efficient  a school 
as  that  whose  pupils  obiain  only  five  : it  probably  is  not  as  efficient,  if  in  the  former  school  there  are  200  boys,  in  the  latter  only  fifty.  The 
information  is  actually  necessary  to  prevent,  the  public  from  being  misled  into  believing,  every  now  and  again,  that  this  school  is  better, 
that,  that  school  is  worse,  than  it  really  is.  The  Commissioners  will.  I hope,  agree  with  me  that  they  ought  to  utilise  the  machinery  that, 
they  have  at.  their  disposal  to  srtpply  the  public  with  whatever  information  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  foim  right  judgments  as 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  many  Irish  schools  whose  pupils  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  That  the  school  of  2C0  boys,  which 
obtains  its  twenty  Exhibitions,  is.  probably,  not  as  efficient  (though  the  public  may  think  it  four  times  as  efficient)  as  the  school  of  fifty  boys 
which  obtainsonly  five,  will  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  consideis  how  many  more  clever  boystlrere  are  likely  to  be  in  the  larger  school 
than  in  the  smaller  one,  and  how  likely  the  Head-master  is  to  select  as  rep: esent ath  es  of  h.s  school  the  Intermediate  Candidates  from 
among  these  clever  boys 
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[Referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  V.] 


§ 

11 

| 

|| 

111 

T'“ 

«f§ 

°I 

& 

fs-= 

£ o'9 

I 

Other  Iniermediate  Distinctions  Gained. 

Result  Fees. 

oS 

oS 

^■5(S 

■o 

<5 

rs 

~ 

« 

£ 

s. 

d. 

f One  Exhibition 

third  in  Ireland,  first  1 

in  Ulster,  Junior  Grade,  . . 1 

1879* 

127 

50 

39 

19 

38 

86 

3 

6 

-i  Highest  marks  in  Latin,  Senior 

122 

0 

0 

Grade, 

. 

Highest  marks  in  Music,  in  any  Grade, 

1880 

112 

42 

38 

19 

45 

124 

4 

10 

— 

107 

3 

6 

1881 

92 

50 

54 

27 

54 

116 

4 

6 

Gold  Medal,  Greek,  Junior  Grade, 

183 

9 

6 

2nd  highest  marks  in  1 

Classics,  Mathe-  | 

1882 

109 

51 

46 

34 

66 

80 

1 

4 

9th  Exhibition, 
Middle  Grade, 

matics,  French, 

English,  . . 

77 

6 

6 

2nd  highest  marks  in  | 

Music, 

1883 

126 

45 

35 

30 

66 

72 

2 

4 

Gold  Medal  for  Greek,  Senior  Grade,  . 

58 

7 

0 

1884 

109 

40 

36 

24 

60 

43 

1 

4 

Special  Prize,  £10,  for  Classics, 

73 

6 

8 

1885 

95 

41 

43 

18 

43 

73 

2 

6 

Special  Prizes,  £10,  for  Classics ; also 

one  for  Mathematics,  Junior  Grade. 

Pull  marks  in  Arithmetic,  Euclid,  and 

Algebra,  Junior  Grade, 

46 

6 

8 

1886 

83 

38 

45 

22 

57 

76 

5 

2 

Special  Prizes,  £10,  for  Mathematics, 

Junior  Grade, 

80 

8 

0 

1887 

80 

31 

38 

23 

74 

90 

3 

5 

Special  Prizes,  £10,  for  Classics,  Junior 

Grade.  Full  marks  in  Euclid,  Middle 

frVfl  fl  A 

99 

10 

0 

1888 

74 

31 

41 

23 

74 

77 

2 

6 

Special  Prizes,  £10  for  Classics,  Middle 

Grade, 

107 

0 

2: 

( 3rd  place  in  Classics,  J unior  Grade,  . ) 

1889 

88 

42 

47 

22 

52 

76 

2 

1 

•:  Full  marks  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  \ 
( Junior  Grade,  . . . j 

( £10  Money  Prize,  Junior  Grade,  . S 

92 

6 

6 

1890 

94 

34 

36 

24 

70 

101 

2 

3 

) £10  Special  Prize  for  Mathematics,  f 
1 Junior  Grade,  3rd  place  in  Matlie-  ( 

85 

7 

8 

t matics, 

J 

f 1st  Special  Composition  Prize  in  ] 

| English,  Middle  Grade, 

1891 

97 

38 

39 

30 

78 

147 

7 

1 

■{  1st  Special  Composition  Prize  in  >■ 
| English,  Junior  Grade, 

1st  place  in  Greek,  Senior  Grade, 

169 

12 

10- 

/ Gold  Medal  for 

Classics  aiid  Special  \ 

1892 

ini 

31 

33 

29 

85 

102 

—3 

j Composition  Prize  in  Latin,  Middle  ( 

197 

2 

) Grade.  Ex 
1 Grade, 

2nd  place,  Middle  j 

0. 

f Gold  Medal  foi 

Mathematics,  Middle  ] 
. 1 

Grade, 

1893 

96 

51 

53 

31 

60 

104 

4 

2 

-j  1st  Special  Composition  Prize,  English,  [- 

240 

8 

11 

I J unior  Grade 

. 1 

[ Highest  marks  in  Greek,  Senior  Grade,  j 

1894 

86 

41 

47 

27 

65 

103 

2 

3 

3rd  in  Mathematics,  Senior  Grade, 

312 

11 

6 

1S95 

69 

47 

68 

24 

51 

90 

1 

3 

: 

328 

19 

9 

1896 

39f 

26 

66 

17 

65 

t 

1 

1 

— 

172 

3 

3 

Total  Result  Fees  for  18  Years, 

2,553 

10 

11 

Average  per  Annum  for  the  18  Years, 

£141 

17 

3 

0 The  first  year  In  which  the  Intermediate  Examinations  were  held. 

t It  was  rumoured  lor  some  time  previously  to  this  year  that  the  College  under  its  old  management  was  to  be  closed  in  the  summer 
of  1896.  Once  this  fact  became  clearly  known,  many  of  the  boys  were  withdrawn  from  the  school,  while  no  new  boys  came  to  it. 

t I was  no  longer  Head-Master  of  Foyle  College  when  the  Results  for  this  year  were  published,  and  so  I did  not  obtain  from 
the  Intermediate  Commissioners  the  marks  of  the  boys  who  passed  the  examinations.  Hence  the  blank  space  here. 

V In  1897,  1,131  boys  in  all  Ireland  went  in  for  the  Intermediates.  Of  these  62’1  per  cent.  “ passed." 
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at  Intermediates  in  the  years  of  which  1 he  statistics  ai  _ ,, 

The  Honors  and  other  distinctions  are  in  no  instance  repeated.  Consequently,  when  this  or  that  Junior  Grade  boy’s  subsequent  Honors 

are  accredited  to  him  in  his  Junior  Grade  year,  none  are  accredited  to  him  in  his  Middle  or  Senior  Grade  year.  These"-1 • 

are  they  meant  to  be,  complete.  But  I do  not  believe  that  any  good  object  would  be  served  by  my  spending  more  time .. 

”°hege  Calendars,  and  making  inquiries  of  friends,  in  order  to  complete  them.  Incomplete  though  the  lists  be,  they  s< 

ist  the  Intermediates,  namely,  that  they  are  a failure,  to  judge  by  the  results,  for  that  frot_ 

n intellectual  vigour  or  any  considerable  success  be  ever  afterwards  reasonably  expected. 


Year. 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Hoyal  University, 
Ireland. 

Magee  College,  Derry. 

Other  Distinctions. 

1879 

14  Honors,  2 of  these  First  of 
First. 

1 Junior,  3 Senior  Exhibitions; 

Foyle  College  Exhibition. 

3 Scholarships ; 3 Silver 

Medals  and  Junior  Moder- 
atorships. 

Medical  Travelling  Prize. 

Scholarship,  Queen’s  College, 
Galway. 

High  Wranglership,  Cambridge. 
Gold  Medal  and  First  Honors, 
M.D.,  London. 

Two  High  Places  at  Indian 
Medical  Examination. 

2 Distinguished  Service  Orders. 

1880 

First  Place  at  Entrance, 
J unior  Exhibition,  Foyle 
College  Exhibition. 

3 Entrance  Prizes ; 7 Honors 
(3  First  of  First). 

Composition  Prize,  Scholar- 
ship, Silver  Medal  and 
Junior  Mod. 

Several  Catechetical  Prizes. 

Exhibition. 

Sub-Shrievalty  of  Londonderry. 

.1881 

Foyle  College  Exhibition. 

— 

— 

High  Place  at  Indian  Army 
Medical  Examination. 

Two  High  Places  at  Army 
Entrance  Examinations. 
First  Place  R.I.C.  Cadets. 

1882 

10  Honors,  Foyle  College 
Exhibition ; J unior  Exhi- 
bition ; First  Place  at  LL.B. 
Examination ; First  Class 
Degree. 

Cadetship,  Royal  Artillery. 
Colonial  Medical  Appointment. 
High  Place  at  Army  Entrance 
, Examination. 

Secretaryship  of  the  County 
Galway  Grand  Jury. 

1883 

— 

— 

— 

Commission  in  Cavalry;  Cadet- 
ship, R.I.C. 

1884 

Foyle  College  Exhibition ; 3 
First  Class  Honors ; Gold 
Medal  and  Senior  Moderator- 
ship. 

— 

— 

— 

1885 

6 Honors  and  Catechetical 
Prizes,  Junior  Exhibition, 
Foyle  College  Exhibition. 

First  Class  Exhibi- 
tion. 

2 Scholarships. 

Commission  in  Army. 

1886 

Junior  Exhibition,  Foyle  Col- 
lege Exhibition,  7 Honors. 
Littledale  Prize,  Silver  Medal 
and  J unior  Moderatorship. 

3 First  Class  and 
1 Second  Class 
Exhibitions. 
First  Class  Honors 
at  B.A. 

3 Scholarships. 

— 
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Tear. 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Royal  University, 
Ireland. 

Magee  College,  Derry. 

Other  Distinctions. 

1887 

5 Honors ; Jellett  Prize. 
Large  Gold  Medal  and  Senior 
Moderatorsliip. 

1 Exhibition. 

First  Scholarship.  : 

Commission  in  Army. 

1888 

Junior  Exhibition,  Foyle  Col- 
lege Exhibition. 

Appointment  in  Chinese 
Customs. 

Professorship  of  English,  Pekin 
University. 

1889 

10  Honors,  J unior  Exhibition, 
Foyle  College  Exhibition. 
Second  Classical  Sizarsliip. 
First  Classical  Scholarship. 

2 Exhibitions,  and 
Honors  at  B.A., 
3 Exhibitions. 
Honors  at  M.A. 

8 Scholarships. 

1890 

6 Honors,  Foyle  College  Ex- 
hibition, Junior  Exhibition. 
Jellett  Prize ; First  Class  at 
Degree. 

2 Exhibitions,  and 
Honors  at  B.A., 
4 Exhibitions. ' 
First  of  First  Clas- 
sical Scholarship . 

7 Scholarships, 

2 Commissions  in  Army. 

1891 

3 Honors  (1  First  of  First). 
High  Place  at  Entrance. 
Sizarship. 

First  Class  Exhibi- 
tion. 

— 

— 

1892 

— 

3 Exhibitions. 

— 

Scholarship,  Queen’s  College, 
Galway. 

1893 

— 

— 

— 

R.I.C.  Cadetship. 

1891 

Junior  Exhibition  and  Sizar- 
ship. 

— 

— 

Scholarship,  Queen’s  College, 
Galway. 

APPENDIX  II. 

[See  Question  and  Answer  X.] 


To  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  marks  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidates  would  be  to  withdraw  from  a 
step  that  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  with  the 
utmost  deliberation.  In  the  spring  of  1880  I drew 
■out  a memorial  on  the  subject,  and  sent  it  to  most  of 
the  Northern,  and  one  or  two  other  Intermediate 
■Schoolmasters,  and  some  Assistant-Masters  of  my 
acquaintance,  requesting  them  to  read  it,  and  sign  it, 
and  return  it  to  me  signed  if  they  generally  approved 
the  contents.  The  Memorial  was  signed,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  by  every  one  to  whom  I sent  it.  I then 
forwarded  it,  thus  signed,  to  the  Commissioners,  who 
favourably  considered  our  views,  and  decided  to 
grant  our  petition  as  to  the  supplying  of  us  with 
the  information  desired. 

This  is  the  Memorial : — 

TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION. 

My  Lords  and  Gbntdembn, 

We,  the  undersigned  Head  and  Assistant  Masters,  beg 
respectfully  to  lay  before  you  the  following  Petition  : — 

It  is  our  unanimous  opinion  that  the  marks  of  the  un- 
successful candidates  at  the  next  Intermediate  Examinations 
ought  to  be  printed  and  distributed  amongst  them.  As  it 
is,  each  unsuccessful  candidate  receives  one  of  your 
■“  Results  Books.”  What  additional  interest  they  would 
take  in  such  books,  if  they  only  found  their  own  marks  in 
them,  attached,  not  to  their  names,  as  this  might  be  ob- 
jected to,  but  to  the  numbers  by  which  they  were  identified 
during  their  Examination ! Were  this  done,  they  would 
each  have  the  satisfaction  and  great  advantage  of  knowing 
in  what  subjects  they  failed,  and  in  what  they  succeeded 
best. 


To  the  Head  and  Assistant-Masters  also  such  informa- 
tion would  be  most  important — indeed,  of  very  great  value 
in  regard  to  future  examinations.  To  the  former  it  would  be 
an  especial  advantage.  For  a knowledge  ol  their  unsuccess- 
ful pupils’  marks  would  much  enlighten  them  as  to  the 
various  degrees  of  excellency  with  which  the  different  sub- 
jects learned  in  their  schools  are  being  taught.  The  parents 
and  guardians  of  our  pupils  too,  would,  we  have  reasons  to 
believe,  all  heartily  join  with  us  in  this  Memorial,  if  invited  to 
do  so.  For  is  it  not  clear  that  to  them  the  marks  of  their 
boys,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  would  be  most 
interesting  ? And  may  they  not  even  think  that  they  have 
some  “ right  ” to  demand  these  marks,  inasmuch  as  the 
Entrance  Fee  of  2s.  6 d.  must  be  paid  by  them,  whether 
their  boys  succeed  or  not  ? In  short,  the  public  will  be  with 
us  in  this  Memorial. 

We  would  further  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  at  the  Examinations  held  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  full  details  of  the  answering  of  unsuccessful, 
as  well  as  of  successful,  candidates  in  all  their  subjects  are 
published ; and  we  would  point  out,  that,  while  a similar 
publication  would  be  attended  with  no  greater  difficulty  in 
the  present  case,  it  would  have  a still  higher  value.  For, 
in  the  case  of  the  Examinations  referred  to,  it  is  mainly  a 
question  of  success  or  failure  in  obtaining,  competitively, 
certain  Appointments  ; but,  in  the  case  of  the  Intermediate 
Examinations,  since  the  primary  object  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  is  to  foster  and  improve  the  education  of  the 
country,  it  becomes  of  the  last  Importance  that  teachers 
and  learners  should  be  shown  the  defects  in  the  instruction 
given  and  the  causes  of  our  failures. 


We  are,  with  much  respect, 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 

[Here  follow  the  Signatures. 
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Letter  on  the  value  of  Celtic  in  Intermediate  Education  from  J.  St.  Clair  Boyd,  m.d., 
President,  Belfast  Branch  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

To  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Commissioners. 


Gentlemen, — I thank  you  for  your  kind  permis- 
sion to  place  before  you  this  communication  on  the 
value  of  “ Celtic  ” in  Intermediate  Education. 

I beg  to  claim  that  the  Irish  language  is  entitled  to 
the  same  number  of  marks  at  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  as  either  Greek  or  Latin,  because  of  its 
antiquity  and  its  literary  and  philological  value  (these 
are  recognised  by  the  leading  Continental  Universities 
which  are  giving  the  Celtic  languages  a prominent 
place  in  their  curricula),  and  by  the  ever-increasing 
facilities  for  its  study  which  are  being  introduced  into 
English  and  American  Universities  and  Irish  Colleges 
and  Schools. 

The  literary  value  of  Irish  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  unpublished  manuscript  materials, 
variously  estimated  to  fill  from  one  thousand  to  four 
thousand  volumes,  awaiting  the  research  of  qualified 
Irish  scholars.  These  manuscripts  deal  with  a wide 
range  of  subjects,  many'  of  them  belong  to  remote 
periods  of  antiquity,  so  that  their  publication  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  scholars  generally. 

Apart  from  its  philological  and  literary  value,  Irish 
possesses  an  educational  value  superior  to  that  of 
either  French  or  German,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it 
should  receive  more  recognition  than  either  of  those 
tongues.  The  construction  of  Irish  and  its  modes  of 
thought  are  so  entirely  dissimilar  from  those  of  English 
that  the  exercise  of  writing  and  thinking  in  both  lan- 
guages is  a mental  training  of  the  highest  character. 
As  regards  commercial  value  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  the  British  educational  system  is  foreign 
languages,  and  the  experience  of  certain  Welsh  colleges 
has  shown  that  the  bi-lingual  Welsh  people  make 
much  better  progress  in  learning  foreign  languages 
than  English  people  who  know  only  one  language. 
Prominent  Highland  gentlemen  have  also  testified  to 
their  personal  experience  of  the  value  of  their  native 
Gaelic,  which  is  practically  the  same  language  as  ours, 
as  an  aid  in  acquiring  French  and  also  some  of  the 
languages  of  India,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a speak- 
ing knowledge  of  Irish  would  enable  its  possessor  to 
overcome  with  ease  the  phonetic  difficulties  of  all  the 
most  useful  of  the  continental  languages. 

Irish  being  our  national  language,  and  a living 
tongue,  is  much  more  easily  acquired  and  less  easily 
forgotten  by  an  Irishman  than  any  other  language, 
either  living  or  dead.  Fluency  in  speaking  French  or 
German  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  attained  without 
residence  in  France  or  Germany,  and  a fluent  speaker 
of  either  having  ceased  to  hear  them  spoken  for  a few 
years,  loses  his  fluency  if  not  his  knowledge  of  them. 

I state  this  from  practical  experience,  having  spent 
five  years  of  my  school  life  in  France  and  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  these  languages.  Gaelic 


having  other  than  literary  claims  on  Irish  people,  may 
be  used  as  an  important  stimulus  towards  greater 
intellectualism  in  the  country.  We  know  that 
peasants  and  artisans  who  would  not  dream  of  learn- 
ing classics  or  science  will  take  up  the  study  of  Gaelic 
but  if  they  learn  Gaelic  it  will  stimulate  them  to  other 
intellectual  pursuits. 

At  present  Irish  is  not  treated  in  any  of  our 
educational  systems  as  other  than  a foreign  language 
of  subordinate  value.  It  is  surely  a reproach  to  our 
systems  and  institutions,  that  when  an  Irishman  was 
appointed  to  the  Gaelic  Chair  in  the  Cathclic 
University  at  Washington,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed 
to  the  Continent  to  complete  his  studies  in  that  lan- 
guage under  foi’eign  literary  men.  I further  claim 
that  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  it  merits  proper 
recognition  by  educational  and  examining  bodies. 

If  there  were  elected  School  Boards  or  popularly 
controlled  universities  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Irish  would  get  that  position  in  our  systems  of 
education  which  we  claim  for  it.  Nominated  Boards 
ought  to  yield  somewhat  to  popular  wishes  if  their 
work  is  to  bear  its  best  fruit.  We  have  in  this  city 
of  Belfast,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  un-Irish, 
seven  branches  of  the  Gaelic  League,  all  conducting 
Irish  classes,  in  addition  to  two  private  classes,  all 
taught  by  gentlemen,  who  receive  no  remuneration 
for  their  services.  I notice  in  last  week’s  Irish 
Weekly,  reports  of  the  West-End  and  North  Belfast 
branches,  stating  that  115  pupils  attended  for  instruc- 
tion in  Irish  at  the  former,  and  125  at  the  latter 
branch  during  the  week. 

In  the  Belfast  branch  (Central),  three  students  of 
the  Royal  University  attend,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Kelly,  obtained  first  honours  in  “ Celtic,”  Senior 
Grade,  at  one  of  the  Intermediate  examinations. 
Many  National  and  other  teachers  attend  these 
classes,  and  one  of  the  private  classes  mentioned 
above  is  conducted  specially  for  teachers. 

I enclose  a list  of  patrons  of  the  Belfast  Gaelic 
League,  from  which  you  will  see  that  all  denomina- 
tions are  interested  in  the  movement  here. 

A weekly  newspaper  in  Irish  was  started  in  Dublin 
last  year,  and  the  Gaelic  Journal,  which  was  published 
quarterly  for  some  years,  is  now  issued  monthly  ; a 
monthly  paper  in  Irish  is  also  published  at  New  York, 
IJ.S.A.,  and  a Scottish  Gaelic  newspaper  weekly  in 
British  Columbia,  while  the  number  of  books  in  Irish 
published  is  constantly  increasing.  Members  of  Bel- 
fast branch  expect  to  bring  out  three  during  the 
present  year. 

John  St.  Clair  Boyd,  m.d., 
President,  Belfast  Branch  Gaelic  League. 


List  enclosed  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 


BELFAST  GAELIC  LEAGUE. 

For  the  Cultivation  and  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language. 
President — J.  St.  Clair  Boyd,  m.d. 

Patr 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Welland,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down, 
Connor,  ana  Dromore. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell,  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 
Boyle,  Rev.  H.,  President,  St.  Malachy’s  College. 
Buick,  Rev.  D.  ' J ° 

Bigger,  Frans.  Jps.,  m.r.i.a. 

Beattie,  Rev.  Michael. 

Crozier,  Right  Rev!  J.B.,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
Clarke,  Henry,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 

Gaelic  League  Rooms,  49,  Queen-street,  Belfast. 


Gibson,  Andrew. 

Kane,  Rev.  R.  R.,  ll.d.,  deceased. 

MacMullan,  Very  Rev.  A.,  p.p.,  m.r.i.a. 

O’Laverty,  Rev.  James,  p.p.,  m.r.i.a. 

Ttose-Cleland,  Miss,  Moy,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Smvtlie,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Tobareuran. 

Ward,  Francis  D.,  j.p.,  m.r.i.a. 

Walkington,  Mis3,  ll.d. 

Young,  Miss  Rose  M.,  Galgorm  Castle  Co.  Antrim. 
Young,  Robert,  j.p.,  c.e. 
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VIII. 

Letter  from  P.  W.  Joyce,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  with  reference  to  Irish  Literature. 


Lyre-na-Grena, 

Leinster  Road,  Rathmines, 

25 th  Feb.,  1899. 

To  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq., 

Secretary 

Intermediate  Education  Commission. 

Dear  Sir,— Professors  Mahaffy  and  Atkinson  are 
utterly  wrong  m their  estimate  of  the  value  of  Irish 
literature.  To  take  only  one  branch : the  Romantic 


Tales.  I published  a translation  of  twelve  of  them 
some  time  ago  in  a book,  of  which  I give  below  the 
litle  page  and  a short  extract  from  the  Preface.  A 
glance  through  the  book  itself  will  convince  anyone 
of  the  truth  of  my  estimate  of  the  literary  style  and 
tone  of  these  Tales. 

Will  you  kindly  make  this  letter  official. 

Faithfully  yours, 

P.  W.  Joyce. 


Title  page  and  Extract  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter. 


OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES. 
Translated  from  the  Gaelic 
By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.R.I.A., 
Author  of 

“ The  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places," 
“A  Short  History  of  Ireland,” 
etc.,  etc. 

11 1 shall  tell  you  a pretty  tale." 

— Coriolanus. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
London:  Longmans.  Dublin:  Gill. 


Extract  from  Preface. 

Scraps  and  fragments  of  some  of  these  tales  have 
been  given  to  the  world  in  popular  publications,  by 
writers  who,  not  being  able  to  read  the  originals,  took 
their  information  from  printed  books  in  the  English 
language.  But  I am  forced  to  say  that  many  of 
these  specimens  have  been  presented  in  a very 
unfavourable  and  unjust  light — distorted  to  make 
them  look  funny,  and  their  characters  debased  to  the 
mere  modern  conventional  stage  Irishman.  There  is 
none  of  this  silly  and  odious  vulgarity  in  the 
originals  of  these  fine  old  tales,  which  are  high  and 
dignified  in  tone  and  feeling -quite  as  much  so  as  the 
old  romantic  tales  of  Greece  and  Rome. 


IX. 

1™  Scorn  Db.  W.  H.  Nash,  making  certain  Suggestion.,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission 

(1-). 

82  Dalymount,  N.C.  Road, 


Dublin,  20/2/99. 
Mr  Lords  ard  Gistirmes, —Observing  that 
E tf  'V  “ ’ l“9  ?"d6n“  T°”  h»»e  taken  comes 
° co“M0.ted  “ «”>?  f»™  °r  other  with  the 
mholastm  profess™,  I venture  to  suggest  that  the 
experience  of  parents,  and  even  of  school  boys  and 
frls,  "P  >“  ‘J18  curricula  and  methods  of  teaching  might 
pmve  of  assistance  ,n  your  deliberations.  For  elample 
my  little  girl  has  now  attended  for  over  a year  one  of 
the  best  and  most  expensive  schools  in  Dublin,  where 
evervtr 17  ?thei;scIi001  (according  to  my  information)’ 
®vei}  thing  is  subordinate  to  the  Intermediate  system. 
£mot  education— expresses  the  brief  summing  up  of 
En-i  A?rVatirS.'  rAs  exaE°pies — she  has  learnt  by 
rou  inwf  ^ fy!S  LayS  °/  Ancient  Rome — no  doubt 
musing  though  long-ivinded  jingling  ballad  rhymes— 
»nt  in  the  name  of  common  sense  what  little  child 
could  project  its  mmd  back  into  Ancient  Rome— 

St  . C'“‘  E°"e'  t0°  ! 80  “ to  have  an  in- 

teuigent  conception  of  a single  line  1 

reltdw“SS  mmid'S  ^hlage  Essays.  To  be  eom- 
5 “ ;,*° £.7  5 f 40  w aliens  out  of  a book 

i'or^r  Gadly  dul,nes1s’ls  calculated  to  stifle  all  taste 
bv  rn?i  *n°'  R^ckridge  Hall — to  be  enjoyed  of  course 
dos^  lU’e,rea1C  6I?  °f  g00d  taste — but  I submit  a pre- 
boo*  for  Children.  Edith  Thompson’s 
n s my  of  England,  without  a single  cut  of  tomb, 
we,  com,  die.,  to  redeem  its  dreariness. 


Could  nothing  better  than  the  examples  named  be 
got  from  the  vast  storehouse  of  English  Literature? 
i?rench— when  she  went  to  school  she  had  acquired 
trom  me  some  smattering  of  the  language.  Now 
owing  to  endless  writing  out  of  frapper  and  idiotic 
little  sentences  about  the  aunt’s  boots  and  the  uncle’s 
hat,  ad  nauseam,  her  previous  real  though  small 
knowledge  has  well  nigh  vanished,  the  fault  lyino- 
in  unsuitable  books  and  excessive  writing  out  or  learm 
mg  by  heart.  Spelling — Learning,  parrot-like,  to 
spell  words  without  any  inquiry  as  to  their  meaniim  i 
By  the  way,  I would  defy  the  author  of  the  book  used 
to  give  instances  of  . many  of  the  words  in  the  columns 
-Latin— I have  not  seen  the  books  to  be  used  but  from 
experience  of  the  French,  I am  teaching  her  at  home. 

My  object  in  these  discursive  remarks  is  to  respect- 
lully  call  attention  to  the  selection  of  school  books 
which  I submit  are  most  unsuitable,  being  dull  and 
uninteresting,  and  calculated  to  crush  all  thirst  for 
knowledge  The  spelling  of  words  regardless  of  their 
meaning,  the  learning  of  anything  by  heart  regardless 
ot  its  meaning  being  understood,  the  reading  aloud 
regardless  of  intonation,  and  comprehension  of  meaning 
of  each  word,  must  induce  slovenly  habits  destructive 
ot  all  true  progress. 

In  short  I submit  that  education  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  (e  duco)  is  lamentably  absent. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Nash. 

3 A 2 
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[In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  Dr.  Nash  was  informed  that  the  Commission  would  receive  and  consider  any 
written  statement  he  might  wish  to  make  on  the  matters  to  which  he  referred.  He  then  sent  the  following 


letter. — Secretary .] 

82  Dalymount,  N.  C.  Road, 
Dublin,  27/2/99. 

Sir, — Thanks  for  yours  of  22nd,  and  in  reply  I 
would  humbly  suggest,  by  way  of  addition  to  my  pre- 
vious letter,  the  advantage  to  the  cause  of  education 
by  the  abolition  of  these  recurring  examinations,  with 
their  prizes,  pass  lists,  and  other  such  fictitious  dis- 
tinctions. 

If  total  abolition  be  impossible,  let  the  examina- 
tions be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  extent,  and 
let  viva  voce  be  the  most  important  item. 

I consider  all  poetry  should  be  omitted  from  the 
courses,  the  compulsory  learning  of  poetry  being 
destructive  to  poetical  taste. 

If  examinations  must  take  place,  all  translations 
should  be  at  sight ; any  other  translation,  especially  a 
written  one,  being  a huge  farce,  except  as  a mere  test 
of  memory. 

There  should  be  no  encouragement  to  the  mere 
committal  to  memory  of  anything  save  such  unavoid- 
able items  as  arithmetic  tables,  sample  declensions,  &c. 

No  spelling  whatever  apart  from  meanings. 

In  short,  a complete  change  from  the  present  parrot 
system  to  one  in  which  the  pupils  exercise  their  facul- 
ties of  observation  and  thought. 


(2-) 

To  me,  personally,  this  pernicious  system  of  exami- 
nations is  a serious  matter.  I believe  that  children 
whose  parents  object  to  the  Intermediate  system  and 
its  examinations,  are  neglected,  so  that  those  entering 
for  the  examinations  may  be  crammed.  My  boy  must 
soon  go  to  school,  and  if  I find,  as  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  is  the  case,  that  similar  evils,  educationally, 
exist  in  even  good  class  boys’  schools  as  in  girls’ 
schools,  I must  leave  the  country  for  the  sake  of  my 
children’s  education,  as  I would  not  send  them  away 
from  home. 

I consider  that  the  Intermediate  system  through 
its  worst  feature  — viz.,  prize  examinations— lias 
wrought  vast  mischief.  It  implies  a narrow  and 
illiberal  parrot  education  to  all  under  its  influence, 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  schools  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  that  the  changes  required  are  sweeping  and 
drastic. 

The  money  would  be  better  thrown  into  the  sea  than 
spent  in  prizes  and  results  fees. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Nash. 

Secretary, 

Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Commission. 


SECTION  G., 


Resolution  passed  at  a Meeting  • 
Wilson’s  Hospital, 
Multyfarnham,  Westmeath, 

January  9,  1899. 

Sir, — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters’ 
Association  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  “ That  the 
principle  of  an  annual  written  examination  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  be  upheld,  and  that 
inspection  be  limited  to  inspection  of  buildings  and 


■ the  Schoolmasters’  Association. 
apparatus,  sanitation,  and  of  school  organization  and 
arrangements.  ” 

1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

‘Hill  Wilson  White,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  Warden 
of  Wilson’s  Hospital,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association. 

The  Secretary, 

Intermediate  Education  Commission, 

42£,  Great  Brunswick- street,  Dublin. 


Section  G.,  XI. 

XI. 

Resolution  with  reference  to  the  Teaching  of  Irish,  passed  at  a Meeting  of  the  Youghal 
Branch  of  the  Gaelic  League. 


Gaelic  League,  Youghal, 

January  11  th,  1899. 

Sir, — We  have  been  directed  to  forward  you  here- 
with a copy  of  a resolution  passed  at  our  last  Com- 
mittee meeting,  and  which  you  will  kindly  lay  before 
your  Commissioners. . 

Yours  truly, 


M.  H.  Bowen,  1 
John  Loughlin,} 


Hon.  Secs. 


Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Commission  the 
great  importance  of  the  study  of  Irish — the  national 
language  of  the  country — in  any  system  of  public 
education  in  Ireland.  In  view  of  the  wide  and  grow- 
ing interest  now  being  taken  by  the  Irish  people  in 
the  spread  and  cultivation  of  their  own  language,  and 
having  regard  to  its  literary,  philological,  and  educa- 
tional value,  we  earnestly  request  the  Commissioners 
to  make  favourable  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Irish 
in  any  modification  of  the  present  system  which  they 
may  recommend.” 


To  the  Secretary, 

Intermediate  Education  Ireland  Commission, 
Dublin. 


Resolved. — “ That  we,  the  officers  of  the  Youghal 
Branch  of  the  Gaelic  League,  representing  the  views 
of  the  people  of  this  district,  strongly  urge  upon  the 


(Signed),  D Kklieb  p.n.  V.G.,  )j.raidM. 
Dean  ot  (Jloyne.  J 
Justin  C.  Condin,  Treasurer. 

M.  H.  Bowen,  1 IT  c, 
x T ’ h Hon.  i>ecs. 
John  Loughlin,) 

D.  Doyle,  Vice-President. 


Note  by  Secretary : — Resolutions  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  following  Branches  of  the  Gaelic 
League : — Kilfarboy,  Galway,  Belfast,  Belfast  (North),  Belfast  (West  End) ; Innishmain,  Kilkenny, 
Millstreet,  Eyeries,  ELilmihil,  Earney,  Ballyvoumey,  Newport,  Camlough,  Cork,  Ballyshannon,  Culliu, 
Dungarvan. 
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XII. 

Resolution  of  the  Irish  Committee  of  the  Pan-Celtic  Congress. — Dublin,  1900. 


3,  Westland-row, 

Dublin,  14th  February,  1899. 
giR, — I am  instructed  to  communicate  to  you  the 
following  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
nt  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Committee  of  the  Pan- 
C'eltic  Congress  of  the  10th  inst.,  Lord  Castletown 
presiding : — 

“That  this  Committee,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  Language, 
and  of  those  studies  to  the  efficiency  of  which  a know- 
ledge of  Irish  is  essential,  urges  upon  the  Com- 
missioners of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  position 
of  the  Irish  Language  as  a subject  in  their  curriculum, 


both  for  its  philological  and  historical  value,  and  on 
account  of  its  being  the  original  language  of  the  Irish 
nation.” 

I am  also  instructed  to  request  you  to  consider  this 
resolution  in  your  report. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  E.  Fournier  D’Albe, 
Hon.  Sec. 

The  Secretary, 

Intermediate  Education 
(Ireland)  Commission. 


XIII. 


Section  G., 
xm. 


Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Belfast  Government  School  of 
Art,  with  reference  to  the  Teaching  of  Drawing. 


Belfast  Government  School  of  Art, 

2nd  Ja/nuary,  1899. 


Sir, — The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Belfast  Govern- 
ment School  of  Art  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  neglect  of  drawing  in  boys’ 
schools,  as  indicated  by  the  small  number  who  take 
the  subject  in  the  Intermediate  examinations.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  examined 
in  1898,  with  the  number  who  took  drawing  : — 


Examined  in  Drawing, 
Percentage, 


Senior  Middle  Junior  Preparatory 
Grade.  Grade.  Grade.  Grade. 


. 281  797  3,207  2,420 

15  161  1,611  1,703 

. 5 33  20-2  50-23  70  37 


In  Belfast  schools,  of  the  candidates  who  passed 
the  examination,  a still  smaller  percentage  were 
examined  in  drawing,  as  the  appended  table  shows  : — 


Senior  Middle  Junior.  Preparatory 
Grade.  Grade.  Grade  Grade. 
Number  who  passed,  . . 14  45  97  104 

Number  examined  in  Drawing,  0 5 30  8o 


From  the  above  tables  it  appears  that  only  fifteen 
boys  above  17  years  of  age  were  examined  in  drawing 
in  all  Ireland,  and  in  Belfast,  only  five  above  the  age 
of  16.  Considering  the  importance  of  a knowledge  of 
drawing  in  many  professional  and  commercial  careers, 
this  Board  would  respectfully  urge  the  Commissioners 
togive  greaterencouragement  to  the  subject,  by  offering 
medals  in  prizes,  increasing  the  number  of  marks 
given,  or  the  scale  of  Results  Fees,  or  in  some  other 
way  creating  an  interest  on  the  part  of  managers  and 
candidates. 


In  regard  to  the  syllabus  of  the  drawing  examina- 
tion, it  appears  to  this  Board  that  some  changes  are 
desirable.  Since  the  creation  of  a Preparatory  Grade 
freehand  drawing  alone  has  been  prescribed  for  the 
practical  part  of  the  examination  in  the  three  lower- 
grades,  which  means  that  the  majority  of  pupils  do 
not  commence  object  drawing  until  they  are  nearly 
17  years  of  age.  This  subject  should  certainly 
he  introduced  in  the  Middle  if  not  in  the  Junior 
Grade.  Perhaps  model  drawing  in  outline  might  be 
required  in  the  Middle  Grade  and  shading  from  models 
in  the  Senior.  Exercises  in  memory  drawing  of  well- 
known  simple  objects  would  also  be  a useful  element 
to  introduce.  As  descriptive  geometry  is  found  very 
difficult  by  most  girls,  and  is  of  little  practical  use  to 
them,  perspective  might  be  allowed  as  an  alternative 
subject,  in  which  case  memory  drawing  might  take  its . 
place  in  the  Senior  Grade. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Belfast  School  of 
Art  offer  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  their - 
adoption  would  give  increased  interest  to  the  candi- 
dates, and  that  the  heads  of  schools  may  be  induced 
to  give  greater  encouragement  to  this  important, 
branch  of  education. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Stevenson, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 

Intermediate  Education,  Dublin. 
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XIV. 


G., 


XIV. 


Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  Conjoint  Examinations  fo 
Ireland,  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

(See  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Atthill  and  Sir  William  Thomson,  q.  11004). 


Offices  of  Committee  of  Management, 
Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

Kildare  St.,  Dublin, 

22 nd  Feby.,  1899. 

The  Secretary, 

Intermediate  Education  Commission. 

Dear  Sir, — By  desire  of  Sir  William  Thomson, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.T.,  I beg  to  hand  you  herein : — 

(a)  A note  of  the  number  of  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  our  Preliminary  Examinations 
for  the  past  five  years,  1894-1898. 

( b ) A copy  of  the  Regulations  (including  subjects 
of  examination)  for  the  current  year. 

(c)  Specimens  of  the  Examination  Papers. 

(d)  The  Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
regarding  Preliminary  Examination. 

Our  Regulations  as  to  marking  are  to  allow  a maxi- 
mum of  ten  in  each  subject,  or  division  of  subject, 
thus : — : 

Marks  will  be  allotted  as  under 
English  Grammar, 

English  Dictation, 

Do.  Composition, 

Latin,  written, 

Do.  oral, 

Optional  subject,  written, 

Do.  do.  oral,  . 

Arithmetic, 

Algebra, 

Euclid  (oral  only), 

100 


No  candidate  passes  who  fails  to  obtain  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  marks,  but  even  if  he  obtain  over 
this  minimum,  he  may  be  rejected  if  he  show  weak- 
ness in  any  subject,  especially  Spelling,  English,  and 
Composition. 

The  Regulations  and  subjects  which  were  in  force 
from  1894-8,  differed  very  slightly  from  those  of 
1899,  the  chief  changes  being  the  introduction  of  a 
specified  author  in  English,  and  of  a written  examin- 
ation in  Euclid — which  formerly  was  oral  only. 

During  1898,  candidates  entered  from  nearly  every 
county  in  Ireland — the  majority  being  from  the 
southern  provinces. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Greenwood  Pim, 
Secretary. 


Memorandum  referred  to  in  foregoing  letter 
Memorandum. 

Number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves 
for  the  Preliminary  examinations  : — 

1894  ...  196 

1895  ...  184 

1896  ...  164 

1897  ...  116 

1898  ...  175 — average  167 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


XV. 

Letter  from  Sir  William  Turner,  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 


General  Council  of 
Medical  Education  and  Registration 
ol'  the  United  Kingdom, 

299,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

December,  1898. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the 

Intermediate  Education  Board  of  Ireland. 

The  General  Medical  Council  have  instructed  me 
to  lay  the  following  representations  before  your 
Commission,  with  the  request  that  they  may  receive 
its  most  favourable  consideration. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Council  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  revising,  from  time  to  time,  the  List 
of  Examinations  in  General  Education  which  are 
recognised  by  the  Council  as  sufficient  to  qualify 
candidates  proposing  to  enter  on  the  study  of  Medicine 
or  Dentistry  for  registration  as  Medical  or  Dental 
Students.  Among  the  Examinations  so  recognised  in 
Ireland  are  those  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board,  the  Matriculation  and  other  Examinations  of 
the  Universities,  and  the  Preliminary  Examination 
held  by  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  of  Surgeons.  The  “last  of  these 


Examinations  the  Council  has  recommended  to  be  dis- 
continued, on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it  is 
undesirable  that  purely  professional  bodies,  like  the 
Royal  Colleges,  should  charge  themselves  with  the 
conduct  of  examinations  in  secondary  educational 
subjects,  such  as  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modem 
Languages.  Similar  recommendations,  made  by  the 
Council  to  the  non-University  Medical  Corporations 
of  England  and  Scotland,  were  some  years  ago  adopted 
by  the  Corporations  in  question,  and  the  preliminary 
examinations,  recognised  in  these  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  now  all  conducted  by  the  Universities 
or  by  non-Medical  Bodies,  such  as  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  and  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  England. 

In  Ireland,  however,  the  Royal  Colleges  have  not 
seen  their  way  to  discontinue  their  Preliminary 
Examination,  though  they  have  made  serious  elforts 
to  improve  its  character  and  raise  its  standard.  The 
appended  extract  from  a recent  Report  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  adopted  nem.  con.  by  the  Council 
on  November  29,  1898,  sets  forth  the  present  position 
of  the  question. 

The  regulations  of  the  Council  in  regard  to 
Preliminary  Examinations  are  sent  herewith  for  the 
information  of  your  Commission.  From  these  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  various  Examinations  of  the 
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Intermediate  Education  Board  are  recognised  as 
sutiicient  to  qualify  candidates  who  pass  them  for 
registration  as  Medical  or  Dental  students.  But  the 
fact  that  they  are  held  only  once  a year,  and  that 
they  are  open  only  to  candidates  of  certain  definite 
awes,  renders  them  inconvenient  for  students  above 
school-age  who  propose  to  enter  on  the  professional 
course  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  or  of  the 
Winter  Session  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  remove  this  inconvenience,  and  so  to  facilitate  the 
desired  discontinuance  of  the  Preliminary  Examination 
of  the  Royal  Colleges,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  should  institute  a public 
pass  examination  of  sufficient  standard,  open  to  all 
students,  and  held,  say,  in  March  and  September  of 
each  year.  Such  an  examination  would  probably  be 
resorted  to  by  students  desiring  to  enter  other  pro- 
fessions besides  those  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  ; its 
independence  would  command  public  confidence  ; and 
its  standards  could  be  raised  by  degrees,  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  secondary  education  and  the  in- 
creasing requirements  of  the  professions,  without 
interfering  with  the  educational  scheme  embodied  in 
the  regular  Intermediate  Examinations  of  the  Board. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  suggested  that  the  proposed 
supplemental  examination,  for  which  no  merit-grants 
or  prizes  need  be  assigned,  and  for  which  a suitable 
entrance-fee  might  reasonably  be  required,  would 
probably  make  little  if  any  call  on  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Board  ; while  it  would  do  much  to 
consolidate  the  control  exercised  by  the  Board  in 
Ireland  over  secondary  education  in  general,  and  in 
particular  over  the  education  in  Arts  of  students 
intending  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
Medicine  or  Dentistry. 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Medical  Council  I have 
therefore  to  press  upon  your  Commission  the  im- 
portance to  professional  education  of  the  considerations 
herein  brought  before  its  notice,  and  to  ask  that  they 
should  receive  its  careful  attention. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Turner, 
President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Education 
Committee,  Adopted  by  the  General  Medical 
Council  on  November  29,  1898. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  Conjoint  Examina- 
tions in  Ireland,  the  standard  of  which  was,  in  the 
opiuiou  of  the  Education  Committee  inferior  to  that 
prescribed  by  the  Council  : — 

Conjoint  Examinations  in  Ireland  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Dublin,  May  13,  1898. 

Deap.  Sir, — In  connection  with  the  Repoi-t  of  the 
Education  Committee  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
Preliminary  Education,  and  adopted  by  the  General 
Medical  Council  on  November  29,  1897,  I am 
directed  by  my  Committee  to  inform  the  Council 
that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Ireland  have  used  their  best  endeavours  to  form  an 
Examining  Board  in  General  Education,  consisting  of 
Representatives  of  Trinity  College,  the  Royal 
University,  and  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 
Proposals  to  this  effect  were  submitted  in  January 
last.  Trinity  College  declined  to  co-operate,  and  no 
reply  has  been  received  from  the  other  Boards. 
Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  constitute  a new 
Examining  Board,  the  Colleges  have  made  the 
following  changes  in  the  Course  prescribed  for  their 
Preliminary  Examination. 
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1 . The  Examination  in  English  Language  will  Seotiox 
include  Dictation,  Grammar,  Composition,  and  a 52.' 
standard  work, — e.g.  Shakespeare's  “ Merchant  of 
Venice.”  Questions  in  Grammar,  including  Analysis 

and  Parsing,  will  be  set  on  the  work  specified. 

2.  The  optional  subjects  will  be  restricted  to  Greek, 

French,  and  German.  The  existing  clause — “ any 
other  modern  language  ” — has  given  rise  to  much 
inconvenience,  as  it  enables  candidates  to  present 
themselves  in  Welsh,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  other  lan- 
guages, in  which  it  is  not  possible  for  ordinary 
Examiners  to  conduct  a satisfactory  Examination. 

3.  A Paper  in  Euclid  will  be  set  in  addition  to  the 
present  Oral  Examination. 

The  standard  of  the  Examination  generally  will  be 
materially  raised,  so  as  to  approximate  it  to  that  of 
the  Middle  Grade  Intermediate  Examination. 

U nder  the  new  Regulations,  the  Examination  will, 
the  Committee  believe,  be  in  all  respeets  as  searching 
a test  as  any  University  Entrance  Examination, 
especially  as  the  passing  standard  of  the  latter  is  in 
general  only  about  thirty-three  per  cent.,  while  no 
Candidate  can  pass  the  Preliminary  Examination  of 
these  Colleges  with  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  marks,  and  many  who  exceed  this  are  rejected 
if  weak  in  any  one  subject. 

The  Examination  is  now  conducted  by  four  gentle- 
men entirely  unconnected  with  the  Medical  profession, 
all  distinguished  graduates  of  Dublin  University,  two 
of  them  being  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  The 
Examiners  are : Edward  J.  Gwynn,  m.a.,  f.t  c.n.  ■ 

C.  J.  Joly,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.  ; Rev.  J.  W.  Tristram,  d.d.  ; 
and  L.  J.  Woodroffe,  m.a. 

The  Committee  therefore  trust  that  the  General 
Medical  Council  will  reconsider  their  decision  go 
strike  this  Examination  out  of  the  list  of  those 
recognised. 

I enclose  copies  of  the  questions  set  in  March  last, 
and  may  point  out  that  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
Candidates  who  presented  themselves  on  that  occasion 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Examiners. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Greenwood  Pim,  Secretary . 

H.  E.  Allen,  Esq., 

Registrar,  General  Medical  Council. 

The  Committee  do  not  fail  to  recognise  that  the- 
Boyal  Colleges  have  made  a serious  effort  to  improve 
the  character  and  standard  of  their  Preliminary 
Examination.  The  Examining  Board  now  consists 
of  men  of  experience  and  standing  in  the  educational 
world,  who  are  otherwise  unconnected  with  the 
Colleges.  The  regulations  have  been  revised  so  as- 
somewhat  to  widen-  the  scope  of  the  Examination. 

And  it  is  proposed  to  raise  materially  the  standard 
for  passing,  “ so  as  to  approximate  it  to  that  of  the 
Middle  Grade  Intermediate  Examination.”  If  the 
design  thus  outlined  should  be  fully  carried  out,  some- 
of  the  objections  which  have  for  long  been  taken  to 
this  Examination  would . be  fairly  met,  and  the 
Committee  would  be  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
recognition  of  the  new  Examination,  at  least  until 
the  time  arrives  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  in 
Ireland  for  a convenient  Public  Examination  under 
the  auspices  of  a competent  educational  authority 
independent  of  the  Licensing  Corporations.  The 
Intermediate  Education  Board  of  Ireland  appears  to 
fulfil  this  condition.  It  is  in  direct  relation  with 
the  public  and  other  schools,  and  is  conversant 
with  the  conditions  of  Irish  primary  and  secondary 
education,  of  which  it,  to  a great  extent,  controls 
the  standards;  by  its  constitution  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  independent  in  its  judgments ; and  it 
possesses  the  machinery  and  the  means  for 
conducting  its  Examinations  with  efficiency.  The 
objections  raised  by  the  Colleges  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  their  own  Examination  in  favour  of  those 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  practically 
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reduce  1 hemselves  to  two  : — (1)  That  the  Intermediate 
Examin  itions  are  limited  to  candidates  of  definite 
ages,  and  (2)  that  they  are  held  at  a time  of  the  year 
which  is  inconvenient  to  some  intending  Students  of 
Medicine.  These  objections  the  Board  has  hitherto 
not  seen  its  way  to  meet,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  it  lacks  the  statutory  powers  to  do  so.  The 
Committee,  however,  understand  that  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Board  have  been  referred  to  a Special 
Commission  for  consideration,  and  an  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded  for  making  representations  on  the 
subject  to  those  in  authority  in  Ireland. 


If  the  Board  were  prepared  to  hold  in  (March  or 
April)  and  September  a Supplemental  Examination 
of  a standard  approximate  to  that  for  Middle 
Grade  Certificates,  and  open  to  pass  Candidates  with- 
out limitation  of  age,  the  difficulties  put  forward  by 
the  Royal  Colleges  would  be  removed.  There  would 
then  remain  no  valid  reason  against  the  adoption  of 
the  reiterated  recommendation  of  the  Council  that  the 
Conjoint  Preliminary  Examination  should  be  discon- 
tinued. The  Committee  accordingly  recommend  that 
the  Council  should  make  a formal  representation  to 
the  Commissioner's  on  the  subject. 


SECTION  G.,  XVI. 

XVI. 

Letter  from  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  m.a.,  Headmaster,  The  High  School,  Dublin,  with 
reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Thompson,  m.a. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John 
The  High  School,  Dublin, 

18th  February,  1899. 


The-  Secretary 

Intermediate  Education  Commission, 
42|,  Great  Brunswick-street. 


Sir, 

In -the  newspapers  of  11th  inst.,  my  chief  classical 
assistant,  Mr.  Thompson,  is  reported  to  have  deposed 
before  your  Commissioners  that  last  J une  there  were  at 
the  High  School  228  pupils  on  the  roll,  of  whom  182 
were  eligible  as  to  age  for  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion examinations,  and  of  whom  100  were  examined, 
of  whom  “ about  40  ’’  passed. 

Mr.  Thompson  tells  me  he  made  no  such  deposition, 
as  he  appeared,  not  for  the  High  School,  but  for  the 
Teachers’  Guild ; but  that  the  figures,  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted,  were  put  before  him,  and  he  was 
asked  to  have  them  confirmed  or  amended,  and  to 
have  an  explanation  furnished  as  to  why  so  few  boys 
were  examined,  and  why  so  few  passed.  This  amend- 
ment and  explanation  I now  furnish. 

The  figures  to  be  explained  are  incorrect.  Last 
June  53  boys  passed,  instead  of  “about  40  and, 
instead  of  182, 1 find  163  were  eligible  as  to  age — this 
proving  a most  troublesome  matter  to  verify  so  long 
after  the  event.  There  were  228  on  the  roll,  of  whom 
100  were  examined ; 58  were  too  young,  and  7 too 
•old,  or  had  already  passed  the  Senior  Grade. 

Of  the  63  eligible  who  were  not  examined,  4 had 
/given  notice  of  intention  to  go  in,  but  had  left  the 
. school  before  the  examination  ; 2 had  omitted  to  give 
notice  through  real  or  imaginary  delicacy ; and  42  were 
in  classes  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  attempt  the 


Thompson,  m.a.,  qq.  8560-8574.) 

Intermediate  course.  In  short,  they  were  “backward  ” 
boys,  through  not  having  been  sent  to  school  in  proper 
time,  some  of  them  being  in  our  lowest  class  of  all 
with  boys  of  seven.  The  remaining  15  contemplated 
a commercial  life,  and  had  either  given  up  studying 
any  language  save  English,  or  had  commenced  French 
too  late  to  have-  any  chance  of  passing, 

Forty-seven  boys  failed,  which  would  be  a serious 
proportion  if  I had  expected  them  to  pass.  But  10 
of  them  were  “ over-age  ” boys,  who  seem  to  fail  in 
all  schools;  and  28  more  would  perhaps  have  been  sent 
in  by  no  other  schoolmaster,  as  they  were  backward 
bo3Ts  from  classes  which  had  done  but  part  of  the 
course.  Some  of  them  entered  for  the  Junior  Grade 
course  from  Preparatory  Grade  classes.  I sent  these 
28  in  to  gain  valuable  experience,  and  to  pass  in 
what  subjects  they  could,  if  not  to  get  through  the 
examination  generally.  The  9 remaining  boys  who 
failed  had  been  taught  all  their  course,  and  8 of 
them  failed,  but  by  breaking  down  in  one  subject  only. 

It  scarcely  looks  as  if  the  examination  were  too  hard 
when,  of  the  boys  who  prepared  their  course,  53 
passed,  and  9 failed,  8 of  the  9 failing  but  by  a little. 
For  those  who  could  not  or  did  not  prepare  the  course, 
it  may  be  that  the  standard  should  be  lowered,  since 
it  is  above  the  passing  standard  of  some  universities ; 
but  it  should  scarcely  allow  everyone  to  pass,  which 
seems  to  be  demanded. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Wilkins. 


Section  G. 
XVII. 


XVII. 


Letter  from  Mr.  John  I.  Beare,  m.a.,  f.t.c.I).,  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  M ‘Neill,  b.a. 

Note  by  Secretary. — Mr.  Hugh  A.  M ‘Neill,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  stated  (q.  11156)  that 
Mr.  Beare  was  in  agreement  with  him  on  certain  points.  A copy  of  this  evidence  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Mr.  Beare,  with  a request  that  he  would  send  in  a memorandum  of  any  views  he  might  desire  to 


express  in  connection  with  the  matter.  In.  repl; 
' 79,  Kenil worth-square, 

Rathgar,  April  1st,  1899. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Intermediate  Education  Commission, 

42-];,  Great  Brunswick-street, 

Dublin. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  this  evening  I 
•desire  to  say  that  I am  in  perfect  harmony  with  Mr. 
M'Neill  as  to  the  substance  of  his  remarks  in  that 
■portion  of  his  evidence  to  which  you  have  called  my 


Mr.  Beare  sent  the  following  letter : — 
attention  in  your  marginal  markings.  I do  not, 
however,  think  I would,  if  giving  evidence  mysell, 
have  chosen  to  employ  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
those  employed  by  him,  which  seem  to  connote  moral 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  students  or  teachers  pre- 
paring for  the  Intermediate  examinations — what  I 
should  aim  at  conveying  is  my  conviction  that  the 
habit  of  preparing  for  those  examinations  has  created 
a sort  of  intellectual  insincerity  or  disingenuousness 
in  schools,  leading  candidates  to  set  their  minds 
merely  on  winning  marks,  even  by  answering  which 
is  not  intelligent,  but  a mere  mechanical  product,  the 
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result  of  forcing  and  cramming  judiciously  conducted 
(i.e.,  based  upon  the  study  of  questions  set,  and 
methods  employed  at  previous  examinations).  I do 
not  wish  here,  however,  to  go  into  the  details  which 
I gave  in  my  reports  for  1896-7,  when  the  circum- 
stances were  abundantly  and  freshly  before  my  mind. 
To  these  reports  I would  refer  anyone  who  desires  to 
jiave  my  opinion  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  methods  at 
present  in  vogue  at  the  schools  where  students  arc 
prepared  for  the  Intermediate  Education  examina- 
tions. 

On  one  point  I would  speak  very  strongly.  This 
is  that  the  custom  of  preparing  students  for  these 
examinations  has  lowered  the  character — the  educa- 
tional character- — of  ordinary  schools.  I,  of  course, 
do  not  know  all  schools,  but  I know  some,  and  I 
speak  from  my  own  personal  experience  in  saying 
what  I have  just  now  said.  What  I mean  by  it  is 
this.  It  has  become  customary  with  many  teachers, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  educate  boys  so  as  to 
develop  their  faculties  and  bring  them  on  surely  if 
slowly  to  the  point  at  which  they  could  enter  the 
universities  with  the  prospect  of  further  natural  pro- 
gress on  higher  lines,  to  force  and  cram  the  better 
sort — I mean  the  smarter — and  to  neglect  the  weaker 
altogether.  More  than  this,  if  you  announce  to  a 
master  that  you  do  not  intend  that  your  boy  shall  be 
a candidate  at  the  Intermediate  Education  examina- 
tions, he  ceases  to  take  the  interest  in  him  that  you 
are  entitled  to  expect.  The  genuine  honest  pride 
that  the  old  schoolmasters  took  in  the  proficiency  of 
their  boys  has  in  too  many  cases  been  transformed 
into  a mere  calculation  of  how  much  the  boys  have 


brought  or  are  likely  to  bring  in  Results  Fees  ; and 
the  boy  who  is  of  little  premise  in  this  way  gets  but 
scanty  care  bestowed  on  him  at  an  Intermediate 
Education  school.  I speak  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  when  I assert  that  at  one  of  the  best 
known  schools  in  Dublin  a child  sent  there  to  begin 
Latin  and  French  was  neglected  for  five  months,  and 
had  ultimately  to  be  removed  because  no  class  could 
be  found  for  him.  Before  he  had  been  taught  Mensa 
lie  was  set  lessons  from  the  work  for  the  Intermediate 
Education  ‘‘Preparatory  Grade”  (Ovid  and  Pliny)  for 
the  coming  year,  although  he  was  but  nine  years  old. 
He,  of  course,  could  not  prepare  them.  After  a 
while  he  had  special  lessons  assigned  to  him.  He 
prepared  these  as  well  as  he  could.  But  he  was  not 
heard  in  them  at  school — he  was  quite  left  in  the 
cold.  His  father  hoped  against  hope,  for  he  believed 
in  the  headmaster — a benevolent  gentleman,  of  great 
experience.  But  at  length,  seeing  that  the  Inter- 
mediate vice — the  cacoethes  of  cramming — had  settled 
down  upon  the  school,  the  father  had  to  remove  the 
child  altogether.  If  this  be  true  now  of  a school 
which  had  a first-rate  previous  history  of  over  thirty 
years,  what  is  to  be  thought  probable  in  the  case  of 
the  many  schools,  with  no  liberal  traditions,  which 
have  dedicated  themselves  solely  from  the  beginning 
to  the  practice  of  cramming  and  forcing  boys  for  these 
examinations  1 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  I.  Be  are. 


Section  Gf- 
xvn 


XVIII. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  MacNeill,  m.a. 


A Statement  in  reply  to  Dr.  Atkinson’s  Evidence  before  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Commission 
on  22nd  February,  1899,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  Irish  (“Celtic"). 


I am  an  honours  graduate  of  the  Royal  University  : 
have  gone  through  the  Intermediate  Grades,  taking  an 
exhibition  in  each  grade,  a gold  medal  in  English, 
and  respectively  the  third,  second,  and  first  place  in 
each  grade  in  three  successive  years.  In  the  Royal 
University  I held  a Scholarship  in  modern  languages, 
and  obtained  the  highest  honours  in  Greek  and  Latin 
throughout  my  course. 

I know  modern  Irish  well,  both  as  a spoken  and  as 
a literary  language.  I have  been  for  five  years  editor 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Irish  as  a literary  tongue.  I have  been 
appointed  examiner  in  Celtic  for  the  Intermediate 
Board  for  the  current  year. 

Of  the  older  forms  of  Irish  I have  a considerable 
knowledge.  I have  read  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
literature  of  Irish,  ancient  and  modern,  that  has  been 
printed,  and  a great  deal  in  MS.  As  editor  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  I have  had  unequalled  opportunities 
of  learning  how  Irish  is  written  at  present.  With  the 
language  as  spoken  in  north,  west,  and  south,  I am 
perfectly  familiar  and  can  converse  at  ease  with  native 
speakers  of  any  district. 

The  first  point  I take  is  that  Dr.  Atkinson  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  recognised  by  any  person  as  an 
authority  on  modern  Irish.  The  only  fact  known  of 
him  in  connexion  with  modern  Irish  is  that  he  has 
published  one  text  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  which  he  lias  added  several 
grammatical  appendices.  This  work  bears  abundant 
evidences  of  the  slightness  of  its  editor’s  acquaintance 
"'ith  modern  Irish.  As  Dr.  Atkinson’s  evidence  is 
°my  relevant  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  teaching 

modem  Irish,  weight  should  be  attached  to  it  only 
ln  proportion  to  his  credentials. 


As  to  the  standard  of  the  Intermediate  papers  in 
Irish,  and  the  labour  necessary  to  prepare  for  them, 
I can  only  directly  traverse  Dr.  Atkinson’s  statement. 


The  marks  obtained  by  students  in  Irish,  compared 
with  the  scoring  in  other  languages,  are  the  best  test. 
As  the  papers  are  printed  from  extracts  cut  out  of 
the  books  prescribed,  the  complaint  about  textual 
variations  is  unintelligible. 

It  is  true  that  “ there  is  no  standard  of  speech 
absolutely  accepted  by  everybody.”  Very  few  lan- 
guages, if  any,  have  such  a standard.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a well-defined  standard  of  writing,  accepted 
with  practical  unanimity  by  all  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a systematic  study  of  Irish. 

Dr.  Atkinson  represents  Irish  as  a conglomeration 
of  patois  or  dialects  rather  than  a language.  In  this 


he  is  quite  mistaken  and  evidently  does  not  speak 
from  his  own  knowledge.  The  fact  is  that  the  patois 
are  a mere  incrustation,  and  the  language  beneath 
them  presents  a substantial  unity.  Even  in  its 
colloquial  form  there  is  a substantial  unity  in  the 
accidence,  and  a still  more  perfect  unity  of  idiom  and 
syntax. 

Being  a native  of  the  extreme  north-east  of  Ireland, 
I have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  common 
people  of  that  district  and  of  the  south-west  have 


great  difficulty  in  making  themselves  mutually  in- 
telligible in  speaking  English.  The  same  is  true  of 
Irish-speaking  people  from  opposite  extremes  of  the 
country.  The  difficulty  is  one  rather  of  accent  than 
of  usage.  But  if  extremes  are  avoided,  the  difficulty 
does  not  exist.  A native  of  Kerry  and  a native  of 
Antrim  may  find  some  difficulty  in  conversing  in 
Irish.  But  a native  of  Waterford  and  a native  of 
Mayo,  or  a native  of  Galway  and  a native  of  Donegal 
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can  converse  with  ease,  each  speaking  only  his  native 
patvis.  I say  this  from  personal  and  familiar  obser- 
vation. 

What  Dr.  Atkinson  states  of  these  difficulties 
being  increased  in  the  case  of  printed  Irish  literature 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  When  it  comes  to 
printed  matter,  the  difficulties  almost  wholly  dis- 
appear. An  Irish  folk-tale,  taken  down  verbatim 
from  the  lips  of  a native  of  Ulster  or  Connaught-,  and 
written  in  the  ordinary  orthography,  can  be  read  and 
perfectly  understood  by  any  speaker  of  Irish  who 
knows  the  values  of  the  Irish  letters.  The  only 
patois  which  affords  any  difficulty  to  other  Irish 
speakers,  when  written,  is  that  of  the  extreme  south- 
west, which  district  has  been  noted  since  the  time  of 
Cormac  mac  Cuileannain  for  its  fondness  for  old  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  Irish,  I note  with 
pleasure  Dr.  Atkinson’s  high  praise  of  the  system  in 
use.  Dr.  Atkinson  knows  well  that  this  system, 
though  “ very  subtle  and  very  excellent,”  is  not  and 
never  has  been  an  absolutely  rigid  system.  It  often 
admits  of  alternative  spellings.  Beginners  and  un- 
sympathetic people  sometimes  make  a complaint  of 
this.  But  people  who  have  made  the  least  progress  in 
the  reading  of  frish  know  that  the  complaint  is  a much 
exaggerated  one,  and  I think  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  matter  will  be  much  surprised  that  Dr.  Atkin- 
son should  have  sought  to  make  so  much  “ capital  ” 
our,  of  this  point,  as  out  of  the  other  points  most 
emphasized  by  him.  From  a large  experience  in 
teaching  Irish,  and  from  what  I know  of  its  teaching 
by  others  all  over  the  country,  even  in  the  primary 
schools,  I'  can  say  that  this  difficulty  is  a mere  bogey, 
and  should  never  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Atkinson. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  such  matters  as  the 
origin  of  “ eclipsis”  and  “ aspiration  ” should  be  intro- 
duced into  this  inquiry.  In  all  the  other  languages 
on  the  Intermediate  programme,  the  inflections,  &c., 
are  studied  without  troubling  about  their  philological 
origin.  If  examiners  have  asked  questions  of  this 
nature,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  in  doing  so 
they  have  favoured  Irish  at  the  expense  of  Greek. 

Dr.  Atkinson’s  method  of  criticising  the  forms  of 
modern  Irish  accidence  is  entirely  arbitrary.  He 
approaches  modern  Irish  from  the  side  of  old  Irish. 
The  old  inflexions,  to  his  philological  mind,  are  things 
of  beauty.  The  modern  departures  from  them  are 
therefore  barbarous.  Judged  in  this  way,  English 
and  French  are  far  more  barbarous  than  Irish.  In 
fact,  Irish  preserves  an  enormous  number  of  forms 
just  as  they  were  used  1,000  years  ago.  To  condemn 
the  language  because  it  has  not  preserved  all  the  old 
forms  is  a most  exteiordinary  course. 

Dr.  Atkinson  is  simply  in  error  when  he  says  that 
a child  cannot  get  definite  teaching  in  the  Irish 
declensions.  The  modern  Irish  declensions  have  been 
dealt  with  by  me  in  Parts  IV.  and  V.  of  the  series  of 
Simple  Lessons  in  Irish  commenced  by  Bev.  E. 
O’Growney  and  continued  by  me.  It  can  easily  be 
judged  whether  these  instructions  lack  definiteness. 

Dr.  Atkinson  says  that  “ the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs  is  yet  worse.”  On  the  contrary,  the  verb  forms 
are  clearly  and  well  defined  and  present  no  difficulty 
whatever.  On  the  whole  question  of  forms,  Dr. 
Atkinson  seems  to  mix  up  the  forms  in  use  with  the 
obsolete  forms  of  old  and  middle  Irish,  on  which  he 
is  an  authority.  If  evidence  of  this  kind  were  pre- 
sented about  English  or  French  it  would  incur 
nothing  but  ridicule. 

It  is  quite  true  that  O’Donovan’s  grammar  is  not 
suited  for  Intermediate  students  of  modern  Irish,  for 
two  reasons — it  does  not  deal  with  any  definite  period  of 
the  language,  but  with  a range  of  five  or  six  centuries ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  out  of  date,  being  compiled  before 
the  modern  scientific  study  of  Irish  began.  Naturally, 
any  grammar  based  on  O’Donovan’s  has  the  same 
disadvantages.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Hickey  is  now 
completing  a grammar,  in  which  1 have  collaborated 
with  him,  which  I hope  will  leave  little  to  be  desired 


in  point  of  clearness  and  definiteness.  But  we  will 
not  undertake  to  restore  the  obsolete  forms  of  old 
and  middle  Irish  to  satisfy  philologists. 

The  metaphysical  and  logical  distinctions  of  certain 
Irish  verbs  have  supplied  Dr.  Atkinson  with  another 
bugbear.  Dr.  Atkinson  cannot  speak  Irish,  but  many 
persons  who  know  nothing  about  logic  or  metaphysics 
have  learned  how  to  use  these  forms  correctly.  In  an 
appendix  to  his  only  edition  of  a “ modern  ” Irish  text 
— (it  is  really  a rather  archaic  text,  the  work  of  an 
antiquary  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century) — Dr. 
Atkinson  shows  that  he  does  not  at  all  grasp  the  use  of 
these  forms,  and  incidentally  he  makes  gross  blunders 
in  regai-d;  to  the  use  of  the  modern  Irish  pronouns,  a 
very  simple  matter.  In  a critical  “ emendation  ” of 
the  same  text  he  makes  an  elementary  blunder  in  the 
use  of  the  Irish  verb  “ to  be.”  He  makes  just  the  same 
mistake  in  another  “emendation”  in  his  treatise  on 
“ Irish  Metric.”  These  errors  are  evident  t-o  anyone 
who  can  speak  Irish. 

Dr.  Atkinson’s  views  as  to  the  ethical  tendency  of 
the  study  of  Irish  are  so  grotesque  and  exaggerated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  seriously.  Their 
chief  value  is  that  they  are  evidence  of  animus,  how- 
ever strongly  disclaimed,  and  of  the  character  of 
special  pleading  in  which  his  whole  statement  is  con- 
ceived. The  same  may  be  said  with  equal  force  of 
his  views  on  the  literary  characteristics  of  Irish 
writings.  His  statements  suggest  that  his  authority 
is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  an  eminent  philological 
anatomist  whose  sympathies  are  entirely  engrossed 
with  the  study  of  languages  on  the  dissecting  table 
and  under  the  miscroscope,  who  thinks  more  of  the 
dead  than  of  the  living,  and  knows  or  cares  nothing 
for  the  beauty  of  life  in  action. 

One  who  follows  Dr.  Atkinson’s  evidence  will  often 
have  to  complain  of  vague  expressions  which  appear 
meant  to  censure,’  but  are  capable  of  a different  ex- 
planation. It  often  requires  the  different  explanation 
to  make  one  believe  that;  the  evidence  in  places  does 
not  aim  at  taking  an  advantage  of  a supposed  want 
of  information  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  How  are  we  to  grapple  with  such  elusive, 
phrases  as  “ We  cannot  bring  the  North  and  South 
together  on  terms  of  equality  ; ” “ These  Irish  books 
stand  in  a very  different  category  to  those  Welsh 
tales,”  and  so  on  ? 

“And  what  of  modern  literature?.  I find  their 
books  written  in  an  omnium  gatherum  of  forms — »"t 
Munster,  not  Conuaught  . . .”  Here  we  have  a 

grievance  against  writers  for  not  writing  dialect. 
Does  not  this  largely  contradict  other  portions  of  the 
evidence.  If  it  were  proved  that  neither  Munstu- 
nor  Connaught  accepted  the  “ omnium  gatherum  ’ 
it  would  be  something.  The  absence  of  such  proof 
shows  the  weakness  of  the  case  made  against  com- 
munity of  usage. 

Again  the  quotation  from  the  letter  ' written  200 
years  ago  about  the  Franciscan  provincialate  appears 
to  prove  just  the  contrary  of  what  is  intended.  I have 
often  heard  Southerns  ridiculed  for  their  pronunciation 
in  the  North,  and  vice  versa,  when  they  were  speaking 
English.  I have  heard  Irish-speaking  people,  who 
are  very  keen  on  linguistic  matters,  ridicule  the  manner 
of  speaking  of  people  in  the  other  end  of  their  own 
parish.  But  the.  fact  cited  by  Dr.  Atkinson  stands 
along  with  the  fact  that  200  years  ago  Irish  was  one 
of  the  most  cultivated  of  languages,  with  an  immense 
literature,  which  waslield  on  all  hands  to  be  common  to 
the  whole  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  times  caused  this  literature  to  be  circulated 
not  in  print  but  in  MS.  But,  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  argument  as  to  the  suitability  of  Irish  as  a 
subject  of  study  for  Irishmen  in  any  grade  of  educa- 
tion. Spelling  varied.  Pronunciation  varied,  as 
Dr.  Atkinson’s  quotation  shows.  Grammar  was  in 
a state  of  “ go  as  you  please.”  But  Irish  was  none 
the  less  studied  as  a literary  language  and  very 
highly  valued. 
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“ The  poetry  that  would  be  poetry  to  a Munster 
man  is  not  felt  by  the  Connaught  man,  and  vice 
■versa.”  This  is  also  a mis-statement.  It  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  artificial  school  of  Munster 
poetiy.  This  poetry  is  not  popular  poetry  at  all,  and 
is  not  “felt”  in  any  place.  There  is  no  more 
remarkable  fact  than  the  common  popularity  of  really 
popular  Irish  poetry,  notwithstanding  the  differences 
of  dialect.  For  example  the  poems  called  “ Ossianic,” 
which  are  beautiful  in  expression,  highly  imaginative, 
and  inspired  by  very  high  ideals,  are  popular  from  one 
end  of  Ireland  to  the  other.  They  are  an  instrument 
of  popular  culture,  too,  which  it  will  be  found  hard 
to  equal  among  the  same  class  of  people  in  any  other 
language.  Indeed  I hold  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
oral  folk  literature  of  Irish  has  been  a means  of 
preserving  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  people  during  several  centuries,  and  is  reflected 
in  their  quickness  of  intellect,  their  courtesy,  their 
taste,  their  love  of  music  and  poetry,  their  appreciation 
of  literary  beauty— in  all  which  they  strikingly  excel 
those  peasantry  who  have  been  brought  up  speaking 
English  only. 

Dr.  Atkiuson  entirely  ignores  the  great  revival  of 
interest  in  the  Irish  language  among  all  classes,  but 
most  of  all  among  educated  people  in  Ireland.  So  far 
as  Dr.  Atkinson’s  pleas  have  any  force,  their  force 
must  have  been  apparent  to  the  very  large  numbers  of 
e located  people — people  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  intermediate  and  higher  education.  These  people, 
nevertheless,  have  found  attractions  in  the  study  of  Irish 
that  have  over-ruled  the  views  on  which  Dr.  Atkinson 
bases  his  stand  against  Irish.  Such  a widespread 
tendency — it  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety  —is  good 
evidence,  and  in  the  face  of  it,  any  discouragement  of 
the  study  of  Irish  or  diminution  of  the  opportunities 
to  study  it,  would  seem  almost  an  act  of  violence. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  students  of 
I rish  that  its  study  isfull  of  the  keenestintellectual  plea- 
sure. There  could  be  no  better  test  of  its  educational 
value — its  value  in  developing  the  mental  faculties. 

Another  circumstance  is  lost  sight  of  in  Dr. 
Atkinson’s  evidence.  Irish  is  very  frequently 
selected  by  students  of  their  own  motion.  As  Dr. 
Hyde  has  said,  it  is  the  one  subject  on  the  curriculum 
that  is  studied  con  amove.  That  is  a mental  attitude 
which  is  often  very  difficult  to  evoke  in  young 
students.  We  should  be  loth  to  oppose  or  pi’event 
it  where  we  are  cei-tain  to  find  it.  Monsignor 
Molloy  has  objected  to  certain  sordid  tendencies 
ascribed  to  certain  phases  of  study.  Irish,  so  far  as  it 
is  studied,  .is  an  undoubted  antidote  to  any  such 
tendencies.  ■ • _ . 

In  reply  to  a question,  Dr.  Atkinson  states  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a cotemporary  literary 
Irish.  I have  already  traversed  that  statement. 
There  is  a greater  freedom  of  selection  in  Irish  than 
in  languages  which  have  become  stereotyped — and 
by  that  means  to  some  extent  sterilized — by  lexico- 
graphers and  grammarians,  who  have  often  legislated 
in  the  most-arbitrary  and  pedantic  ways.  But  with- 
in this  larger  -inclusiveness,  there  is  beyond  doubt  a 
sufficiently  defined  standai-d  to  give  real  unity  to  a 
literature.  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  say  that  “it  is  all 
arbitrary  action.” 

In  a further  answer  on  the  subject,  of  patois,  Dr 
Atkinson  says : “ And  in  the  Gaelic  Journal  are 
they  not  mixed  together  in  absolute  higgledy  piggledy, 
so  as  to  make  a result  that  not  Grimm  himself  could 
get  at?”  The  interrogative  form  of  this  statement 
suggests  one  thing  to  me — that  Dr.  Atkinson  does 
not  read  the  Gaelic  Journal. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Hyde’s  Irish,  Dr.  Atkinson 
says,  “It  is  not  good  enough  for  a patois.  I should 
call  it  an  imbroglio,  melange,  an  omnium  gatherum.” 
t’lus  to  my  mind  is  merely  a way.  of  avoiding  the 
issue,  can  modern  Irish  be  written  without  patois. 

1*  it  is  meant  that  Dr.  Hyde’s  Irish  is  made  up  from 
several  patois,  the  statement  is  wholly  inaccurate. 


I have  read  all  Dr.  Hyde’s  published  Irish,  and  can 
testify  that  it  conforms  to  a definite  grammatical 
standard. 

I entirely  differ  from  the  view  of  Dr.  Atkinson 
that  the  proper  way  to  approach  the  study  of  Irish  is 
to  begin  with  old  Irish.  Modern  Irish  is  much 
simpler  and  forms  an  excellent  stepping-stone  to  old 
Irish. 

With  regard  to  the  educational  value  of  Irish,  I 
would  point  out  that  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  South,  a custom  has  sprung 
up  of  holding  local  literary  competitions  in  Irish. 
The  people  take  the  keenest  interest  in  these  compe- 
titions, because  of  the  literary  traditions  and  facilitv 
of  the  language.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
hold  such  meetings  anywhere  in  the  English  speaking 
world  for  the  cultivation  of  English.  Of  course  it 
is  not  necessary,  but  my  point  is  that  English  re- 
quires a long  educational  course  to  give  it  a grasp  on 
the  higher  faculties.  Another  evidence  of  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  Irish  is  the  enormous  vocabulary 
used  even  by  the  most  illiterate.  In  Aran,  Dr. 
Holger  Pedersen,  of  Copenhagen,  found  over  3,000 
words  in  use.  In  Cork  and  Kerry  the  vocabulary 
is  believed  to  be  much  more  extensive.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  illiterate  speakers  of  English  can 
only  use  a,  few  hundred  words.  This  shows  that  the 
use  of  Irish  makes  one  partake  in  a highly  intel- 
lectual continuity. 

On  the  point  of  utility  there  is  one  ascertainable 
fact  worthy  of  note.  The  use,  study,  and  cultivation 
of  Irish  will  always  tend  to  create  a feeling  of 
healthy,  rational,  and  legitimate  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance  in  people  of  Irish  birth  or  origin,  and  that 
is  exactly  the  frame  of  mind  that  conduces  most  to 
sound  material  prosperity.  The  Flemings,  Welsh, 
Finns,  Czechs,  are  all  prosperous  and  progressive 
races,  and  have  all,  contrary  to  apparent  utility, 
attached  the  highest  importance  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  respective  languages.  These  languages  were 
all  mere  popular  dialects  without  literature  a century 
ago,  and  are  all  now  very  highly  cultivated. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  weight  attaches  to  Dr. 
Atkinson’s  pleas, — I do  not  contend  that  they  are  mere 
inventions — whatever  force  they  have  is  daily  dimi- 
nishing, and  is  now  far  less  than  when  Parlia- 
ment inserted  Irish  on  the  Intermediate  curriculum. 
Suitable  books  are  gradually  increasing  in  number 
and  improving  in  quality.  The  number  of  those 
capable  of  writing  Irish  in  conformity  with  such  a 
standard  as  I have  described  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Within  a few  years  it  will  be  impossible  for  anyone 
using  Dr.  Atkinson’s  arguments  to  escape  ridicule— 
perhaps  even  to  go  at  large. 

Summary. 

Dr.  Atkinson  summarizes  his  objections  under  three 
heads 

1.  The  vagueness  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
; language. 

The  foundation  for  this  is,  that  owing  to  the  want 
of  encouragement  of  the  proper  study  of  Irish,  a num- 
ber of  dialect  forms  have  come  into  prominence.  But 
these  forms  are  mere  excrescences.  The  body  proper 
of  the  language  is  by  no  means  vague  or  unsettled  m 
its  accidence,  idiom,  or  syntax,  and  its  orthography 
from  the  historical  standpoint  taken  by  Dr.  Atkinson’ 
is  far  more  correct  than  that  of  English,  French  &c. 

The  dialects  are  not  written  except  where  it  i’s  in- 
tended for  specific  purposes  to  reproduce  the  ipsis- 
sima  verba  of  local  usage.  The  literary  form  of  Irish 
as  actually  written  by  Dr.  Hyde  and  others  is  in  no 
way  a patois  or  a melange  of  different  patois,  but  con- 
forms to  a well-recognised  standard. 

If  this  literary  form  is  open  to  ajiy  general 
criticism, -it  is  that  it  too  often  shows  a tendency  to 
be  influenced  by  English  forms  of  expression,  but  this 
fault,  which  has  escaped  Dr.  Atkinson,  is' not  grave 
in  its  extent. 

3 BJL 
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2.  The  small  amount  of  literature  that  children 
can  or  should  read. 

Dr.  Atkinson’s  ethical  objections  have  created 
nothing  but  astonishment  or  amusement. 

The  object  of  learning  a language  is  not  to  gain 
access  to  children's  literature.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  Irish  literature  yet  published  is  quite  suitable 
for  general  reading,  and  every  year  sees  fresh  publi- 
cations of  the  most  interesting  description.  That  Irish 
literature  is  not  better  represented  in  print  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  edit  Irish  texts  are 
either  compelled  to  follow  their  livelihood  during  the 
day  or  live  in  remote  places,  and  thus  cannot  get 
access  to  the  great  collections  of  Irish  MSS.,  and 
have  to  take  whatever  comes  to  hand.  The  multipli- 
cation of  students  of  Irish  is  certain  to  remedy  this 
drawback. 

3.  The  best  forms  of  Irish  literature  are  old  forms 
which  cannot  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  young 
students. 


If  Dr.  Atkinson’s  objections  fail  in  regard  to  the 
forms  of  literature  which  can  be  made  accessible  b\- 
the  study  of  modern  Irish,  it  matters  nothing  how- 
much  the  old  forms  do  or  do  not  excel  the  modem 
forms. 

In  sum,  Dr.  Atkinson’s  evidence  is  largely  made 
up  of  opinions.  Among  eminent  Celtic  scholars  then 
is  an  absolute  consensus  of  opinion  against  him.  He 
has  only  produced  a few  colourable  facts,  and  he  has 
highly  coloured  them  in  producing  them.  About 
Irish  as  now  spoken  and  written  his  remarks  are 
wholly  misleading  and  misinformed. 


John  MacNeill. 


22  : 3 : 99. 


Note  by  the  Reverend  Edmund  Hogan,  s.j.,  f.r.u.i.,  d.litt.,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing  Memorandum. 


If  Dr.  Atkinson  said  in  his  evidence  what  Mr. 
MacNeill  quotes  him  as  saying,  I disagree  with  Dr. 
Atkinson  in  everything ; and  I agree  with  Mr. 
M‘Neill,  except  on  one  or  two  points.  One  is  that 
Dr.  Atkinson  does  not  speak  Irish,  or  know  modern 
Irish  literature — of  this  I have  no  personal  knowledge. 
The  other  is  that  Mr  M'Neil  “can  converse  with 
ease  with  native  speaker’s  of  any  district.”  This  I do 
not  know  from  personal  knowledge ; but  as  I know 
him  I believe  it.  It  is  certain  that  a native  of  Mayo 
and  a native  of  Clonakilty  could  converse  together 
freely  in  Irish.  I was  at  a mission  given  at  Lislee, 
which  is  not  far  from  Clonakilty : the  Rev.  P. 
Corcoran,  s.j.,  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  preached  in 
Irish  evex-y  day  and  was  well  understood, — so  I was 


told  by  Dr.  O’Hea,  the  Bishop  of  Ro»s,  by  Dr. 
Molony,  the  Vicar-General,  who  both  preached  in 
Irish  during  that  mission.  When  I asked  one  of  the 
people  what  difference  he  found  between  the  preacher  s 
Irish  and  his  own,  he  said  : “ Connaughtmen  have  a 
short  trot,  and  we  have  a long  stride.” 

As  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  sent  Mr.  M'Neill’s  paper  to 
me,  asking  me  to  give  my  opinion  on  it,  I have  done 
so. 

Edmund  Hogan,  s.j.,  f.r.u.i.,  d.litt., 
Professor  of  Irish  for  fourteen 
years,  Todd  Professor,  Ac. 
University  College,  Dublin, 

April  12,  1898. 


Memorandum  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  s.j.,  m.a.,  Clongowes  Wood  College,  Celtic  Professor,  with 
reference  to  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Atkinson. 


I have  taught  Celtic  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Intermediate,  and  taken  the  degree  with  honours  in 
Modern  Literature  (including  Celtic)  in  the  Royal 
University.  I speak  Irish  as  it  is  spoken  in  Munster, 
and  write  it  with  facility.  From  personal  experience 
even  within  the  last  month,  I know  that  the  charge 
of  patois  brought  by  Dr.  Atkinson  against  modern 
Irish  is  cruelly  unjust.  I conversed  with  natives  of 
the  county  of  Galway  and  of  Mayo,  and  of  the  Aran 
Islands,  even  with  some  from  the  remotest  fastnesses 
of  Connemara,  in  the  month  of  February,  1899,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  hitch  or  difficulty  on  either 
side,  and  this  not  with  scholars  conversant  with 
dialectic  peculiarities,  but  with  illiterate  peasants,  who 
never  read  a line  in  any  language.  But  this  charge 
is  more  unjust  still  when  made  against  the  written 
language.  I affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  written  Irish  language  has  been  more  uniform  in 
spelling  and  in  grammatical  forms  for  the  past  300 
years  or  so  than  written  English  has  been  for  the 
same  period.  “ Spelling  in  Hooker’s  time,”  says  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  “ and 
for  long  afterwards  was  not  only  anomalous  as  ours 
also  is,  but  anomalous  with  an  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  the  possibility  of  regularity.”*  Hooker  died 
in  1600.  Milton’s  “ Ti’actate  on  Education”  (1644) 
is  less  in  lxarmoxxy  with  Modern  English  than  the 
“ Three  Shafts  of  Death  ” (the  author  of  which  died 
about  1644),  is  with  modern  Irish.  Dr.  Atkinson 
says  of  the  “ Three  Shafts  ” : — “ There  is  hardly  a line 
in  this  book  which  an  Ix’ish-speaking  native  will  not 
at  once  get  a grip  of.”  I do  not  fear  to  affirm  that 


the  same  cannot  be  said  of  any  English  classic  prose 
work  written  before  the  Restoi’ation  with  respect  to 
an  English-speaking  native. 

Dr.  Atkinson  has  edited,  but  not  yet  translated 
Keating’s  “ Three  Shafts  of  Death,”  and  so  gross  and 
palpable  are  his  errors  that,  I x’espectfully  submit, 
he  has  no  claim  to  be  accepted  as  an  authority  on 
modern  Irish.  I do  not  speak  of  course  of  points 
that  may  be  disputed  between  scholars  and  which  are 
not  clear,  bxxt  of  his  mistranslations  of  words  in  every  - 
day  use,  of  his  utter  failux-e  to  gx-asp  idioms  that  go  to 
the  vex-y  root  of  the  language,  of  the  specious  display 
of  scholarship  by  which  he  strives  to  wx’iggle  oxit  of 
difficulties  which  nothing  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
language  has  created.  These  statements  I am  pre- 
pared to  sxxbstaxxtiate  ixx  detail.  I give  here  a solitary 
instance : — the  wox-d  iniuchadk  means  “ looking 
closely  or  attentively  at  ” and  is  a word  in  everyday 
use.  It  occurs  even  in  the  Senior  Grade  course  for 
the  current  year.  I ask  is  it  reasonable  in  this  age  of 
accurate  schclai’sbip  to  accept  as  an  authority  in 
modern  Irish  the  Professor  who,  in  a book  of  pretension 
to  learning,  translates  this  word  “ act  of  smelling  (1)" 
and  that,  too,  in  a passage  where  the  true  meaning  is 
plain  even  from  the  context.  This  is  one  instance 
of  many  gross  blunders  in  this  book  which  have 
afforded  me  much  amusement,  and  which  I should 
pass  over  in  silence  did  not  the  author  pose  before 
a distinguished  Commission  as  an  authority  on 
modem  Irish.  Still,  this  book  is  but  plain  prose  : 
what  would  his  blunders  have  been  in  dealing  with 
modern  Irish  poetry  1 I can  quite  understand  how 
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its  beauties  escape  him ; but  I am  pained  at  his  being 
accepted  as  an  authority  in  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand. 

As  to  the  charge  of  indecency  brought  against  Irish 
literature,  I wish  to  say  that  Irish  literature  for  the 
last  300  years  is  not  only  not  indecent,  but  is  notably 
pure  and  chaste,  far  more  so  than  English  or  German 
or  French  literature.  As  regards  coarse  passages  in 
ancient  manuscripts,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
language  which  is  considered  coarse  in  one  generation 
is  not  so  considered  in  another.  There  are  works 
written  by  classic  authors  in  modern  English  whose 
very  titles  cannot  now  be  pronounced  in  decent  society. 
There  are  passages  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible  which  sound  insufferably  coarse  to  modern  ears, 
and  if  we  go  back  two  centuries  more  to  the  age  of 
Chaucer  and  Langland  we  find  that  language  which 
in  modern  workmen’s  clubs  would  be  considered 
obscene  is  addressed  to  mixed  assemblies  of  ladies, 


gentlemen,  and  learned  clerics  with  scarce  a suspicion  Section-  g„ 

of  impropriety.  Even  the  English  authors  most  X1X~ 

commonly  read  in  schools,  have  written  things  that  are 

grossly  indecent.  No  one  would  put  an  unexpurgated 

Pope  or  Swift,  or  Prior  or  Gay,  or  Byron  or  Spenser, 

or  Shakespeare,  into  the  hands  of  boys.  There  is 

nothing  in  modern  Irish  literature  half  so  gross  as 

many  passages  and  whole  pieces  which  could  be  quoted 

from  such  a general  favourite  as  Pope,  to  say  nothing 

of  Prior  or  of  the  Restoration  Dramatists. 

As  to  the  charge  brought  forward  by  the  learned 
doctor,  that  Irish  literature  is  “ near  the  sod”  (no 
doubt  he  is  thinking  of  Irish  Folk  Lore),  perhaps  it 
affords  an  explanation  of  his  ignorance  of  it ; he  “ did 
not  look  so  low.” 

P.  S.  DlNNEEN,  S.J.,  M.A.,  B.U.I. 

Cloogowes  Wood  College. 


* Hooker,  Book  I.,  Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 


XX. 

Memorandum  by  Rev.  John  C.  MacErlean,  s.j.,  Celtic  Professor,  Clongowes  Wood  College,  with 
reference  to  Examinations  in  Irish. 


I have  taught  for  four  years  under  the  Interme- 
diate system,  and  have  prepared  boys  for  examina- 
tion in  all  the  languages  in  the  course,  both  classical 
and  modern.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
statement  that  Celtic  is  examined  easier  or  marked 
easier  than  any  of  the  other  languages  is  utterly  un- 
trustworthy. On  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  of  this 
subject  (Celtic)  and  the  great  amount  of  study  and 
time  required  for  it  arc  notorious,  and  have  deterred 
many  students  from  taking  it  up,  however  anxious 
they  may  be  to  learn  it.  Celtic  is  about  the  only  sub- 
ject in  the  course  which  1 have  found  children 
naturally  desirous  of  acquiring.  Yet  it  is  found  that 
fewer  candidates  present  themselves  in  it  now  than 
some  years  ago.  Certainly,  if  the  Irish  papers  were 
easier  than  those  set  in  the  other  languages,  the 
number  of  students  studying  it  for  the  examination 


would  not  be  diminishing  from  year  to  year.  The  sole 
explanation  of  this  decrease  of  students  is  to  be  found 
in  the  difficulty  of  the  papers,  the  severity  of  the 
marking,  and  the  small  total  of  marks  assigned  to 
Irish.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd  than  the  statement  that  the  Greek 
paper  is  fifty  times  harder  than  the  Celtic  paper. 
But  it  comes  from  one  who  has  never  taught  nor  ex- 
amined in  both  these  subjects  under  the  Interme- 
diate, and  whose  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary 
idioms  and  of  some  of  the  most  simple  ordinary  words 
has  become  almost  proverbial,  and  has  been  censured 
by  the  highest  scholars,  foreign  and  native. 

Rev.  John  C.  MacErlean,  s.j.. 

Clongowes  Wood  College. 


XXI. 

Memorandum  on  Intermediate  Education,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Scott,  m.a..  Incumbent  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Belfast. 


There  are  two  very  pressing  evils  in  connection 
with  the  present  system  of  Intermediate  Education  in 
Ireland  : — 

1.  Over-competition  and  over-pressure,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  an  All-Ireland  Com- 
petition for  prizes. 

2.  The  starving  of  schools  in  remote  districts, 
and  consequent  injury  to  day-school  scholars  in 
these,  by  their  competition  with  the  large  and 
well-equipped  schools  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Cork. 

The  remedy  for  these  two  evils  is  a limited  com- 
petition by  counties.  Then  the  competition  will  not 
be  so  severe,  and  schools  in  remote  districts  will  be 
fostered  and  helped,  and  the  populations  around  them 
will  have  the  advantage  of  good  day-school  teaching. 

I propose  then  that  prizes  should  be  limited  to  the 
schools  of  each  county  according  to  population.  This 
would  give  schools  in  remote  districts  an  equal  chance 
with  those  in  populous  and  rich  localities,  and  provide 
opportunities  for  the  day-scholars  of  such  dis- 
tricts : — 

Carlow,  . . 4 Kildare,  . . 7 

Dublin,  . . 41  Louth.  . . 7 


Meath, 

7 

Longford,  . 

5 

Queen’s, 

6 

Armagh,  . 

14 

Westmeath, 

6 

Cavan, 

11 

Wexford,  . 

. 11 

Donegal,  . 

18- 

Wicklow, 

6 

Down, 

26 

Clare,  . 

12 

Fermanagh, 

Cork, 

. 44 

Londonderry, 

15 

Kerry, 

. 18 

Monaghan, 

8 

Limerick,  . 

. 16 

Tyrone, 

17 

Tipperary,  . 

. 17 

Galway, 

21 

Waterford, 

. 10  ' 

Leitrim,  . . 

7 

Antrim, 

. 43 

Mayo, 

22 

Kilkenny,  . 

9 

Roscommon, 

11 

King’s 

6 

Sligo, 

9 

An  apportionment  of  the  prizes  upon  some  such 
scale  as  this  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  schools 
of  remote  localities  to  the  same  level  m time  as  that 
of  schools  in  more  favoured  localities,  -and  what  is  of 
even  greater  importance,  give  the  day  scholars  of  re- 
mote districts,  who  are  from  circumstances  tied  to 
their  own  localities,  an  equal  chance  with  day-scholars 
living  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork. 

Charles  Scorr,  m.a. 
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SECTION  G.,  XXII. 

XXII. 

Letter  from  Mr.  R.  J.  O’Mulrenin,  M.A.,  making  certain  Suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commission. 


To  the  Members,  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland. 


Gentlemen,  — Having  been  informed  by  your 
Secretary  in  answer  to  my  request  to  give  oral 
evidence  before  you,  “that  the  Commissioners  will  be 
happy  to  receive  and  consider  any  written  statement 
you  desire  to  make  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Inquiry,”  I beg  to  offer  the  following  few  suggestions 
and  remarks  on  one  or  two  branches  of  the  question  of 
Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland.  Though  I have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  other  subjects  besides 
languages,  yet  having  directed  special  attention  to 
linguistic  study  and  teaching,  I shall  restrict  my 
remarks  to  that  brand)  of  education.  Moreover,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  my  own  experience  and  to 
facts  that  have  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation. 

Some  of  my  qualifications  for  giving  expert 
evidence  on  this  subject  I may  state  to  be  the 
following: — I spoke  two  languages  in  my  childhood, 
Irish  and  English.  Afterwards  I taught  languages 
in  schools,  colleges,  and  to  private  pupils  in  Ireland, 
England,  and  cn  the  Continent,  prepared  pupils  for 
public  examinations  successfully,  and  wrote  matter 
for  publication  in  various  languages.  I passed  a 
Civil  Service  Examination  successfully,  and  won 
•several  first  prizes  in  modern  languages  at  the 
University  of  Dublin,  where  I took  out  my  degree. 

My  suggestions  will  be  included  under  two  heads — 
1st,  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  general ; 
and  2nd,  that  of  the  Irish  language  in  particular. 

1.  A mere  smattering  of  a language  is  worse  than 
useless,  because,  in  obtaining  it  much  valuable  time 
is  lost,  and  what  is  learned  is  speedily  forgotten. 
But  in  order  to  learn  a language  with  any  fruit  a 
good  beginning  must  be  made  in  the,  for  instance, 
Intermediate  course,  by  adopting  a rational  method 
and  laying  a solid  foundation.  The  translation 
merely  of  certain  text-books  into  English  is  neither 
a rational  method  nor  does  it  lay  a solid  foundation 
for  future  linguistic  progress.  I have  myself,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  crammed  pupils  for  an  examina- 
tion at  which  they  were  successful,  but  it  was  well 
understood  that  they  had  no  desire  to  obtain  any 
real  or  useful  knowledge  of  the  language  they 
studied,  but  only  to  pass  the  examination.  But  I 
have  as  much  as  possible  always  objected  to  and 
avoided  this  kind  of  work,  and  have  advised  my 
pupils  to  proceed  in  such  a way  as  to  obtain  a solid 
foundation  to  build  upon.  The  first  requisite  for 
such  a foundation,  in  my  opinion,  is  aiming  at 
speaking  the  language  and  by  that  means  learning 
to  think  in  it.  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  no  one 
can  know  any  language  well  without  being  able  to 
speak  . it.  The  power  of  anything  like  idiomatic 
composition  is  involved  in  the  power  of  speaking. 
Of  course  people  who  are  learning  to  speak  a 
language  must  speak  it  badly  at  first  and  make 
many  mistakes,  but  this  is  corrected  by  practice. 
Now,  the  first  step  in  learning  to  speak  is  to 
learn  the  correct  pronunciation,  and  this  must  be 
strictly  attended  to  from  the  very  beginning,  as 
bad  habits  formed  then  are  apt  to  remain.  It  is 
evident  that  the  methods  hitherto  pursued  in  this 
country  in  preparing  Intermediate  pupils  for  examin- 
ations, have  done  nothing  to  satisfy  the  above  require- 
ments, and  that  a thorough  change  in  these  methods  is 
a matter  of  necessity.  The  second  thing  required  in 
order  to  learn  to  speak  is  to  acquire  a good  vocabulary 


of  common  useful  words,  and  these  not  only  singly  but 
formed  into  short  familiar  sentences.  The  third  is  to 
practise  more  translation  from  English  into  the  Ian- 
guage  being  learned  than  from  that  language  into 
English.  Exercises,  such  as  are  found  in  T.  K. 
Arnold’s  Latin  and  Greek  elementary  works,  are  a 
good  example  of  matter  for  such  translations.  In  fact 
the  continental  methods  of  teaching  languages,  of  which 
I have  had  considerable  experience,  should  be  imitated 
in  the  Intermediate  course.  I will  adduce  an  example. 
In  the  south  of  Holland  there  is  a large  educational 
establishment  in  which  about  300-pupils  are  boarded 
and  taught.  It  is  conducted  by  a religious  order,  hut 
there  ai-e  lay  professors  as  well.  I was  for  some  years 
lay  professor  of  English  in  it.  I had  to  teach  four 
classes  with  about  twenty  pupils  in  each.  The  two 
higher  classes  were  taught  principally  through  the 
medium  of  French,  the  two  lower  more  through  the 
medium  of  Dutch,  but  French  was  the  recognised 
language  of  the  institution,  except  in  the  classes  of 
Dutch  language,  literature,  and  history  and  in  those 
of  mathematics  in  which  Dutch  was  used.  The  pupils 
acquired  a remarkable  power  in  speaking  languages, 
and  the  following  was  the  method  pursued.  There 
were  three  playgrounds,  one  for  the  younger  pupils 
who  had  not  yet  begun  the  study  of  French,  the  second, 
the  largest,  for  those  who  were  learning  French  and 
were  required  to  speak  it  during  play-time,  and  th  > 
third,  which  was  opened  one  hour  daily  to  all  students 
of  English  above  the  lowest  class,  and  another  hour 
to  those  of  German.  The  students  of  English  in  this 
playground  were  obliged  to  speak  nothing  but  English. 
For  the  first  few  days  the  discipline  had  to  be  very 
strict  to  carry  out  this  regulation,  but  when  once  the 
pupils  had  acquired  a couple  of  dozen  words  and  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  games  played,  it  went  smoothly 
enough,  and  in  three  months  they  spoke  fluently,  if  not 
always  correctly.  In  the  classes  a certain  amount  of 
vocabularies  and  dialogues  had  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
and  the  grammar  was  studied  and  the  rules  put  in 
practice  by  wilting  and  exercises,  which  were  after- 
wards always  read  viva  voce  before  being  corrected. 
Once  a week  I told  the  class  a story  in  English,  and 
they  were  always  anxious  and  delighted  to  hear  this 
story.  There  were  other  details  in  the  instruction 
which  I need  not  enter  into  here,  but  all  tended  to 
obtaining  the  power  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  the 
language.  Something  of  this  kind  should  be  aimed  at 
by  the  Intermediate  Commission.  But  how  is  such 
an  .object  to  be  carried  out  1 I answer  that  there  are 
two  means  for  doing  so,  inspection  and  oral  examin- 
ation. The  amount  of  translation  from  text-books  in 
the  language  should  be  diminished,  that  of  translation 
of  unseen  passages  from  English  into  the  language  in- 
creased, an  opportunity  given  to  the  examinee  at  the 
oral  examination  of  speaking  the  language  for  a short 
time,  and  marks  given  for  correct  pronunciation  and 
facility  in  speaking. 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  good  linguistic 
training  is  the  incompetency  of  teachers.  A remedy 
for  this  is  the  examination  and  registration  <>f 
teachers  in  all  the  subjects  they  are  called  upon  to 
teach.  As  in  political  and  social  positions,  there  is 
a good  deal  of  the  jobbery  caused  by  personal  in- 
fluence, reclame,  and  religious  prejudice,  in  the 
appointment  of  professors  and  teachers  in  the  higher 
and  taore  'lucrative  positions  in  schools  and  colleges. 
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Examination  and  compulsory  registration  would  do 
much  to  check  this.  A foreigner  comes  over  here 
and  sets  up  as  a professor  of  languages.  He  may  he 
an  educated  and  competent  man,  or  he  may  not.  Who 
is  to  determine?  It  is  very  often  left  to  an  absurd 
fashion  of  exalting  anything  foreign  and  depreciating 
native  Irishmen.  I will  give  an  example  from  my 
own  experience.  Many  years  ago  a lady  who  kept  a 
young  ladies’  school  in  the  southern  suburbs  called  on 
me  about  teachiug  Kalian  in  her  school.  After  proper 
inquiries  she  expressed  her  thorough  satisfaction 
with  my  competency.  The  only  difficulty  was  my 
Irish  name.  She  asked  could  not  I change  my 
name  and  adopt  an  Italian  one,  passing  among  her 
pupils  for  an  Italian.  I,  of  course,  refused  to  do  so 
She  then,  expressing  great  regret,  declared  that  it  was 
ini|  ossible  for  us  to  come  to  terms.  This  is  but  one 
example  out  of  several  of  this  kind  of  thing  that 
have  come  under  my  observation.  I say,  therefore, 
that  a diploma  for  teachers  should  be  compulsory, 
and  that  in  the  examination  for  obtaining  this  diploma 
two  things  should  be  insisted  upon,  viz.— a good 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  up-to-date  methods  of  communi- 
cating that  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  language 
the  knowledge  should  include  pronunciation  and 
accent,  and  facility  in  speaking,  as  well  as  grammar, 
literature,  and  some  philology. 

There  is  one  point  which  I should  like  to  touch 
upon,  viz. — the  programme  of  Intermediate  examina- 
tions. French,  German,  Italian,  and  Celtic  are 
mentioned.  I would  suggest  the  addition  of  Russian. 
My  reasons  are  the  following  : — The  activity  in  the 
construction  of  railways  at  present  in  Russia  is 
making  excellent  openings  for  railway  engineers  with 
some  knowledge,  of  the  language,  which  knowledge 
begun  here,  can  afterwards  be  perfected  in  the 
country.  In  my  opinion,  for  persons  intending  to  go  to 
the  East,  for  engineers  and  for  commercial  men,  Russian 
is  a more  useful  language  than  Italian.  As  an  in- 
stance, I may  mention  that  I had  an  officer  in  the 
English  army  as  a pupil  in  Russian,  and  a young 
man  who  was  learning  railway  engineering.  The 
Russian  language  is  daily  becoming  more  important 
and  more  useful,  and,  therefore,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  it  is  desirable  among  many  of  our  Inter- 
mediate students. 

2.  And  now  I come  to  the  subject  of  the  study  of 
the  Irish  language.  I have  conducted  Irish  classes, 
and  am  at  present  teaching  the  advanced  class  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  I was  Secretary  of  the  Gaelic  Union, 
and  I edited  for  a time  the  Gaelic  Journal , and  con- 
tributed much  matter  to  it,  both  in  Irish  and  English. 
I am  a member  of  the  working  committee  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  I consider,  therefore,  that  I have 
some  right  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  I 
consider  that  Irish,  being  the  native  language  of 
Ireland,  a beautiful  and  regular  idiom  in  itself,  with 
a by  no  means  small  modern  literature,  and 
from  its  present  condition  requiring  some  nursing, 
the  marks  assigned  to  it  should  be  equal  to  those  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  it  should  not  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  Italian,  or  even  on  that  of  French 
and  German.  Its  system  of  orthography  is,  in  my 
opinion,  admirable,  combining  as  it  does  regard  for 
all  the  sounds  of  the  language,  together  with  regard 
for  derivation  and  etymology.  In  this  respect  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  phonetic  system  of  Welsh.  One  ad- 
vantage of  its  study  arises  from  the  great  difference 
between  its  vocabulary,  construction,  and  idiom,  and 
that  of  English,  making  its  acquirement  the  revela- 
tion of  a new  mental  world  to  the  student.  I have 
found  a knowledge  of  Irish  in  a pupil  most  useful  in 
teaching  him  Russian,  inasmuch  as  the  slender  and 
broad  sounds  of  the  consonants,  and  the  thick  and 
hard.Ts  and,  n’s  exist  in  both  languages.  Irish  is, 
therefore,  for  many  reasons,  an  excellent  subject  to 
learn  as  a preparation  for  the  general  study  of 
languages,  and  on  this  point  I can  speak  from  ex- 


perience. It  has  been  said  that  modern  Irish  Section  G., 
is  a confused  assemblage  of  dialects,  the  speakers  xxii. 
of  which  are  mutually  unintelligible.  Those  who 
emit  this  opinion  show  a complete  ignorance  of  the 
spoken  language.  I have  at  different  times  been  in 
thirty-one  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland.  I 
have  conversed  with  Irish-speaking  peasants  in 
Donegal,  Connemara,  Kerry,  Clare,  Cork,  Limerick, 

Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  they  all  understood  me 
and  I understood  them.  I am  myself  a native  of 
Roscommon.  Of  course  there  are  dialects  as  there 
are  in  every  language,  but  they  differ  much  less  than 
the  dialects  of  English.  The  Yorkshire.  Lancashire, 
and  Lowland  Scotch  dialects  are  much  farther  re- 
moved from  the  tongue  spoken  in  London  than  that 
of  the  glens  of  Antrim  from  that  of  Ivreagh.  There 
is  a well-established  literary  Irish  language,  of  which 
the  models  can  bo  found  in  the  works  of  Donagh 
Mor  O’Daly,  Keating,  Donlevy,  in  Bedell’s  Bible,  in 
Dr.  MacHale’s  Pentateuch,  and  in  O’Donovan’s 
Grammar.  The  Rev.  Eu.  O’Growney’s  elementary 
books  explain  both  this  and  the  few  slight  varia- 
tions of  the  dialects.  These  variations  are  not  so 
numerous  as  those  in  Ionic,  as  compared  with  Attic 
Greek,  and  offer  no  difficulty  to  the  student.  The 
existence  of  the  dialects  is  due  to  the  following 
causes — the  educational  disabilities  formerly  estab- 
lished by  the  penal  laws,  the  absurd  system  adopted 
by  the  National  Board  of  ignoring  the  native 
language  in  the  Irish- speaking  districts,  the  want  of 
communication  between  the  Irish-speaking  districts, 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  all  languages  whose 
speakers  do  not  read  or  write  them,  except  in  small 
numbers,  to  branch  out  into  dialects.  But  this 
tendency  has  had  less  effect  on  the  modem  Irish 
language  than  ou  any  other  that  I know.  The  literary 
language  is  founded  on  the  dialect  of  Connaught. 

Some  books  have  been  published  in  the  Munster 
dialect,  but  in  books  there  is  very  little  difference. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  the  pronunciation,  the 
words  in  nearly  all  cases  being  spelled  the  same,  and 
the  Connaught  pronunciation  approaching  nearest  to 
the  spelling.  Therefore  the  objection  by  persons 
ignorant  of  the  language  as  it  is  spoken,  to  its  dia- 
lectical variation,  is  not  of  the  least  consequence.  It 
appears  to  me  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  qualifi- 
cation for  judging  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
modem  Irish  language  seems  to  be  an  ignorance  of  it.  ' 

I should  imagine  that  Irish  scholars  who  are  native- 
speakers,  would  be  tliebestjudges  in  thismatter.  Icon- 
skier  the  study  of  the  modern  Irish  language  most  valu- 
able to  Irishmen, as  a training  for  the  mind,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  other  languages,  as  a means 
of  communicating  with  our  Irish-speaking  population, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  ancient  Irish,  and 
as  an  accomplishment  which  no  Irishman  who  sets  a 
value  on  the  history,  antiquities,  local  names,  and 
nationality  of  his  country,  and  who  aims  at  educating 
himself,  should  be  without.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  I again  express  my  opinion  that  the  marks 
for  Irish  should  be  increased,  and  I think  it  was  a 
most  ungraceful  and  anti-national  act  to  diminish  them 
A rational  Intermediate  course  of  Irish  studies,  not 
the  present  one,  would  raise  up  a new  generation  of' 

Irish  scholars  to  succeed  O’Donovan,  O’Curry,  and 
O’Reilly,  and  to  assist  a Windisch,  a Zimmer,  and  the 
other  Continental  Celtists.  The  Irish  has  a great  ad- 
vantage over  the  Welsh  language  in  not  having  lost 
its  declensions  of  nouns  and  adjectives  and  in  the 
more  primitive  forms  of  its  vocables.  My  remarks 
on  the  necessity  for  including  in  the  examinations  the 
requirement  of  speaking  languages,  apply  particularly 
to  Irish.  For  the  rest  I agree  in  every  particular 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Michael 
Hickey  in  his  letter  to  the  daily  press.  Ireland  is  a 
poor  country,  but  possesses  plenty  of  talent,  much  of 
which  is  wasted  by  bad  methods  of  education  and 
afterwards  by  the  lack  of  opportunity . It  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  defective  methods 
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should  be  corrected,  and  this  applies  particularly  to 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  I have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  wherein  these  methods  are 
defective,  speaking  all  the  time  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, not  from  hearsay,  or  in  ignorance  of  the 
subject  of  which  I have  treated.  In  my  opinion,  some 
of  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  wasted  by 
persons  not  fulfilling  these  conditions  as  oral  wit- 
nesses, and,  seeing  this,  I was  desirous  of  presenting 
myself  for  oral  examination.  But  such  examination 
was  suddenly  stopped  without,  as  far  as  I can  under- 
stand, any  previous  notice,  leaving  rash  and  absui’d 
statements  unanswered.  Having  very  little  spare 


time  on  my  hands,  I have  hastily  jotted  down  these 
observations  on  receiving  the  communication  of  your 
Secretary.  Had  I more  leisure  I might  have  given 
them  a more  systematic  form,  and  perhaps  added 
something  useful,  but  I think  I have  written  enough 
on  the  subject  at  present.  Such  as  these  observations 
are,  I present  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  with  the 
hope  of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  improvement  of 
Irish  Intermediate  Education. 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Richard  Jos.  O’Mulrenin,  m.a. 


XXIII. 

Letter  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Rugby  School,  England,  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
Drawing. 


To  J.  D.  Daly,  Esq. 

Rugby  School, 

November  2,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  received  this  morning  re- 
assures me.  I had  hesitated  about  sending  a report 
to  the  Commission,  but  at  the  last  moment  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty,  since  matters  had  become  so  stereotyped 
with  the  Drawing  examinations,  that  no  further  pro- 
gress was  possible  on  the  same  lines. 

In  my  last  private  report  (July,  1898)  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  I dealt  at  greater  length 
with  the  whole  subject  of  studies.  Perhaps  you  have 
the  power  to  call  for  this  report. 

In  view  of  the  experience  I have  had,  I feel  very 
strongly  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
examiners,,  and  I would  again  urge  upon  you,  to  pre- 
vent other  than  properly  qualified  persons  being 
entrusted  with  such  important  duties.  And 
examiners  should  have  advisory  powers,  and  not  be 


bound  to  any  system  obtaining  elsewhere.  The  con- 
ditions existing  in  Ireland  are  so  peculiar  and  distinct 
that  they  should  be  dealt  with  independently,  and 
according  to  their  own  merits. 

I think  I might  add  that  Mr.  Mayne,  of  Dublin, 
and  myself  succeeded  in  having  the  subject  of 
Drawing  placed  upon  the  schedule  of  the  examinations 
in  1878,  from  the  original  scheme  of  which  it  had  been 
omitted ; and  further  that  the  schools  under  my 
direction  in  Ulster  gained  the  whole  of  the  prizes  for 
the  two  first  years. 

You  will  see  therefore  how  interested  I have  been 
in  the  working  of  so  beneficent  an  Act,  first  as  a 
teacher,  and  afterwards  as  au  examiner.  This  will,  I 
trust,  be  accepted  as  a sufficient  reason  for  my  again 
addressing  you. 

1 beg  to  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thos.  M.  Lindsay. 


Report  (July,  1898)  referred  to  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Lindsay  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 


Drawing,  Freehand  and  Object. 


I have  been  so  fortunate  this  year  as  to  have  under 
review  the  Freehand  and  Object  Drawing  of  all 
grades,  so  that  the  whole  scheme  of  teaching  has  come 
under  my  observation. 

After  much  consideration,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  that  the  course  of  copying  appears  to  be  unduly 
prolonged;  that  the  studies  are  not  sufficiently 
Graduated,  and  that  there  is  too  great  a jump  from 
the  slow  progress  of  copying  to  the  greater  demands 
of  the  Senior  Grade, 

The  serious  effects  of  this  lack  of  continuity  seems 
to  be  shown  by  the  great  falling  off  both  in  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  and  the  quality  of  their  work, 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  identical  with  those 
which  obtained  twenty  years  ago,  neither  variation  nor 
advance  has  been  made ; and  the  pupils  are  not  re- 
ceiving that  preliminary  training  which  is  calculated 
to  develop  their  natural  abilities. 

To  set  this  right,  there  is  no  occasion  to  introduce 
any  startling  innovations,  but  I would  respectfully 
surest  some  modification  and  additions,  such  as  my 
own  experience  has  found  to  be  practicable  and  effi- 

cient.^ouid  BUggest  therefore  that  Drawing  from 
Memory,  and  Plant  Drawing,  be  included  in  the 


Schedule;  and  that  the  Middle  Grade  instead  of 
copying  from  Flat  examples  should  take  Model  Drawing, 
which  is  at  present  restricted  to  the  Senior  Grade. 

With  a view  to  this,  the  following  table  of  examina- 
tions might  be  considered  advisable. 

Preparatory  Grade,  . Freehand  Copy,  1 hour. 

Memory  Drawing, 

' simple  forms,  £ „ 

Junior  Grade,  . . Difficult  Copy,  1 „ 

Memory  Drawing,  £ ,, 

Middle  Grade,  . . Model  Drawing,  1 „ 

Plant  Drawing,  . £ „ 

Senior  Grade,  . . Objects,  shaded,  .2  ., 

I would  further  suggest  that  on  the  Geometrical 
side  of  study,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
Pattern  and  Scale  Drawing,  and  proportionately  less 
to, Descriptive  Geometry. 

Thos.  M.  Lindsay. 

Rugby  School,, 

July  19th,  1898. 
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XXIV. 

Resolution*  passed  at  the  Teachers’  Guild  Congress  (1899),  with  reference  to  the 
Inspection  of  Schools. 

(Referred  to  by  Professor  FitzGerald,  in  his  evidence,  q.  8048.) 


The  Teachers’ 

This  Congress,  convened  to  discuss  the  two  Educa- 
tion Bills  introduced  by  the  Government  last  Au- 
gust, and  also  the  general  policy  and  economy  of 
the  Guild,  met  on  Monday,  January  9.  at  the  City  of 
London  School.  The  meeting  consisted  mainly  of 
delegates  of  the  Central  Guild  and  the  Branches,  but 
other  members  were  admitted  by  ticket,  and  took  part 
in  the  debates,  though  without  the  power  of  voting 
Canon  Lyttelton,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  on  the  platform  were  Sir  G.  Young, 
Treasurer ; Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-0  wen,  M.P.,  Mrs.’ 
Bryant,  Prof.  Hudson,  Dr.  Williams,  Principal 
Hicks,  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Mr.  F.  Storr,  and  others 
* * * * * * 

Inspection  of  Schools. 

Under  this  head  the  Council,  instead  of  resolutions, 
set  forward  two  questions  : 

(1)  “Should  the  examination  and  inspection 
of  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  be  com- 
pulsory instead  of  optional  1” 

(2)  “ Should  the  clause  on  inspection  [2  (4)  in 
the  Education  Board  Bill]  be  interpreted  as  in- 
cluding the  inspection,  &c.,  of  schools  1” 

The  Chairman  said  that  these  were  essentially 
questions  not  for  teachers,  but  for  parents.  The 
greatest  blot  on  our  educational  system  was  that  at 
present  schools  could  be  carried  on  exempt  from  any 
sort  of  control.  Apparently  the  public  were  willin'* 
to  be  gulled,  and  they  were  gulled. 

The  Headmaster  of  Tottenham  School  moved 
that  the  inspection  should  be  conducted  either  directly 
by  the  Department  or  indirectly  by  recognized 
authorities.  Suppose  the  report  of  the  University 
inspectors  to  be  unsatisfactory  : the  Government  in- 
spectors would  be  sent  down,  and,  if  their  report  was 
likewise  adverse,  the  school,  after  a certain  period  of 
grace,  would  be  removed  from  the  Register. 

Miss  Anderton,  speaking  on  behalf  of  private 
schools,  said  they  would  all  welcome  Government 
inspection,  but  not  examination. 


Guild  Congress. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  he  should  not  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  inspection  of  schools  by  the  Universities. 
They  wanted  to  be  inspected  by  experts  who  made 
inspection  the  business  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Compton  thought  that  the  questions  of  in- 
spection and  examination  should  be  kept  separate. 

Mr.  Storr  pointed  out  that  inspection  by  the 
Universities  would  be  a greater  expense  than  many 
secondary  schools  could  afford. 

Mrs.  Bryant  asked  why  teachers  should  be  in  a 
hurry  to  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  thisnewand  un- 
known body.  Let  them  wait  till  they  had  before  them 
a scheme  for  the  construction  of  Local  Authorities. 

Mr.  Fabian  Ware  said  that  a good  many  schools 
were  already  being  inspected  by  South  Kensington. 
At  Bradford  their  inspection  had  been  of  the  greatest 
use,  and  had  raised  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 
Mr.  Keatinge  and  his  staff  considered  this  the 
fundamental  reform  of  the  future,  and  the  only 
question  to  be  debated  was,  by  whom  the  inspection 
was  to  be  conducted. 

Humphreys-Owen  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
Welsh  school,  which  in  two  successive  years  was 
reputed  to  have  passed  its  examinations  with  the 
greatest  success.  The  same  school  was  afterwards 
inspected,  and  pronounced  inefficient  both  in  discipline 
and  teaching.  Inquiries  showed  that  the  inspector  was 
right  and  the  examination  reports  had  been  fallacious. 

Eventually  a resolution  was  passed:  “That  the 
inspection  of  schools,  either  directly  or  through  the 
recognized  authorities,  be  compulsory.”  A rider  to 
the  effect  that  the  inspectors  should  have  had  at  least 
five  years’  experience  in  secondary  schools  was 
defeated  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bompas  Smith,  a rider  was 
added— “ That  in  matters  of  inspection  there  si.ould 
be  no  difference  between  private  and  other  schools.” 


XXV. 

Letter  from  Rev.  William  Anderson,  Head  Master,  Mmintjoy  School,  Dublin,  makimr  certain 

suggestions  and  enclosing  Tables  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission.  ° section  g., 


Mountjoy  School,  Dublin, 

20th  February,  1899. 

To  the  Commissioners  on  Intermediate  Education. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— The  considerations 
"’Inch  have  been  advanced  by  the  witnesses  recently 
examined  before  you  (as  reported  in  daily  papers)  to 
account  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  in  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  are  : — 

(a.)  The  introduction  of  the  Preparatory  Grade. 
(b.)  Indifference  of  Intermediate  teachers  tpwards 
subjects  which  do  not  “ pay.” 


•Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Education  for  February,  1890} 


W Want  of  adequate  encouragement  and  support 
for  science  teaching. 

My  personal  experience  as  an  Intermediate  teacher 
during  the  past  six  years  (three  and  a-half  as  Chief 
Mathematical  Master  in  an  important  Dublin  school 
and  two  and  a-half  as  Head  Master  of  Mountjoy 
bchool)  did  not  justify  (a)  or  ( b ).  J 

To  ascertain  definitely  the  decrease  which  had  taken 
place  m the  number  of  students  presenting  these 
subjects  during  the  past  nine  years,  and,  if  possible 
to  discover  the  influences  which  have  contributed  to 
that  decrease,  I have  compiled  the  accompanying 
statistics  of  the  number  of  boys  presenting  natural 
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philosophy,  chemistry,  and  commercial  subjects  in  the 
years  (1890-98)  inclusive. 

From  these  returns  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
deci'ease  in  the  number  of  students  presenting  science 
subjects  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Grade,  nor  yet,  to  the  indifference  of  Intermediate 
teachers  for  the  future  well-being  of  their  pupils. 

The  more  probable  causes  are  : — 

(a.)  Special  excellence  in  these  subjects  not 
recognized  in  any  way. 

(6.)  The  difficult  and  uncertain  nature  of  the 
questions  proposed  in  natural  philosophy,  the 
solution  of  many  of  them  involving  abstract 
conceptions,  or  requiring  an  application  of 
algebra  and  aiithmetic  quite  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  average  boy. 

(c.)  The  introduction  of  the  commercial  subjects  into 
the  ordinary  programme,  and  their  obvious 
utility  in  after  life. 

(if.)  The  reduction  in  ’96  of  the  maximum  number 
of  marks  assigned  to  the  subjects  which  a boy 


might  present  for  examination  from  7,000  to 
6,000  in  Junior  and  Middle  Grades,  and  to 
6,500  in  Senior  Grade. 

To  regain  the  popularity  of  these  subjects  I beg  to 
offer  the  following  suggestion  for  your  consideration 

Offer  a medal  and  some  prizes  for  excellence  in 
these  subjects  ; increase  the  number  of  marks  assigned 
to  each  ; prescribe  shorter  courses,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades ; and  finally,  engage 
examiners  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  (not 
lecturing)  boys  of  the  same  age  as  those  they  are  ex- 
amining. 

Should  you  deem  it  necessary,  it  will  be  a pleasant 
duty  to  appear  before  you  and  to  point  out  some 
special  features  of  the  table  of  statistics  enclosed,  as 
well  as  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  other  matters 
which  you  have  already  inquired  into. 

I am, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  Andeksox. 


[Tables. 
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Return  showing  the  Number  of  Students  who  were  Examined  in  each  year  by  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  and  the  Number  who  Passed. 


TEAR. 

>o.  Examined. 

No.  Passed. 

Senior 

Grade. 

Middle 

Or.de. 

Preparatory 

Total. 

Senior 

Grade. 

Middle 

Junior 

Grade. 

Preparatory 

Total. 

1898,  . 

404 

1,109 

4,396 

3,164 

9,073 

312 

775 

2,421 

2,128 

5,636 

1897,  . 

463 

1,004 

4,269 

3,141 

8,877 

331 

577 

2,545 

2,085 

5,538 

1896,  . 

438 

1,101 

4,110 

3,062 

8,711 

309 

550 

2,161 

1,946 

4,966 

1895,  . 

423 

983 

3,993 

2,924 

8,323 

259 

567 

2,401 

1,748 

4,975 

1894,  . 

364 

971 

3,693 

2,654 

7,682 

279 

612 

2,039 

1,593 

4,523 

1893,  . 

341 

844 

3,524 

2,265 

6,974 

244 

568 

1,800 

1,384 

3,996 

1892,  . 

287 

710 

2,942 

1,820 

5,759 

202 

459 

1,601 

1,061 

3,323 

1891,  . 

324 

707 

4,125 

- 

5,156 

240 

495 

2,343 

— 

3,078 

1890,  . 

353 

786 

4,097 

- 

5,236 

275 

544 

2,281 

— 

3,100 

1889,  . 

419 

897 

5,217 

- 

6,533 

326 

719 

2,973 

— 

4,018 

1888,  . 

363 

866 

4,829 

- 

6,058 

292 

729 

3,073 

— 

4,094 

1887,  . 

319 

872 

4,740 

- 

5,931 

259 

658 

2,678 

— 

3,595 

1886,  . 

349 

793 

4,400 

- 

5,542 

267 

614 

2,629 

— 

3,510 

1885,  . 

312 

800 

4,069 

- 

5,181 

206 

590 

2,375 

— 

3,171 

1884,  . 

402 

767 

4,335 

- 

5,504 

321 

595 

2,924 

— 

3,840 

1883,  . 

439 

924 

4,799 

- 

6,162 

354 

687 

2,703 

- 

3,744 

1882,  . 

481 

1,131 

5,002 

- 

6,614 

325 

804 

2,871 

— 

4,000 

1881,  . 

540 

1,156 

5,256 

- 

6,952 

370 

849 

3,456 

— 

4,675 

1880,  . 

531 

1,071 

3,959 

- 

5,561 

424 

839 

2,747 

— 

4,010 

1879,  . 

432 

838 

2,684 

3,954 

313 

469 

1,550 

- 

2,332 

Totals,  . 

7,984 

18,330 

84,439 

19,030 

129,783 

5,908 

12,700 

49,571 

11,945 

80,124 
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XXVIII. 


Return  with  reference  to  Ages  of  Students  on  the  School  Rolls  of  certain  schools, 
on  November  1st,  1897. 


[Note  by  Secretary. — By  direction  of  the  Commission,  a copy  of  the  following  Schedule  was  sent  to  each 
Manager  of  an  Intermediate  School,  who  sent  in  a School  Roll  to  the  Offices  of 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board  in  November,  1897.*] 

SCHEDULE  B. 


RETURN  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  AGES  OF  STUDENTS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  ROLL 
ON  NOVEMBER  1st,  1897. 


[Note. — In  the  case  of  Schools  which  have  both  Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments,  only  the  Students  in 
the  Intermediate  Department  should  be  included  in  this  Return.] 


Name  of  Manager, 
Name  of  School, 


Total  Number  of  Students  on  the  School  Roll  on  November  1, 1897. 


1.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  before  June  1,  1879, 

2.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  on  or  after  June  1,  1879,  but  not  on  or 

after  June  1,  1880. 

3.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  on  or  after  June  1,  1880,  but  not  on 

or  after  June  1,  1881. 

4.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  on  or  after  June  1,  1881,  but  not  on  or 

after  June  1,  1882. 

5.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  on  or  after  June  1,  1882,  but  not  on  or 

after  June  1,  1883. 

6.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  on  oi  after  June  1,  1883,  but  not  on  or 

after  June  1,  1884. 

7.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  on  or  after  June  1,  1884,  but  not  on  or 

after  June  1,  1885. 

8.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  on  or  after  June  1,  1885,  but  not  on  or 

after  June  1,  1886. 

9.  Number  of  Students  who  were  born  on  or  after  June  1,  1886,  . . I 


Totals, 


The  Totals  of  the  Columns  ought  to  correspond. 

* See  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  p.  v.  “ Circular  to  Managers  of  Irish  Intermediate  Schools." 
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XXIX- 


Return  for  the  Years  1879-1898,  showing  the  Amounts  paid  by  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  in  Results  Fees  and  in  Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 


Amount  paid  in 
Results  Fees. 

Amount  paid  in 
Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

Total. 

Percentage  paid 
in  Exhibitions 
and  Prizes. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1879 

7,778 

0 

0 

4,685 

0. 

0 

12,463 

0 

0 

37-59 

1880 

10,042 

12 

6 

9,334 

5 

0 

19,376 

17 

6 

48-17 

1881 

15,827 

19 

6 

9,584 

8 

6 

25,412 

8 

0 

37-72 

1882 

6,059 

6 

9 

10,008 

13 

1 

16,067 

19 

10 

62-29 

1883 

5,565 

12 

9 

8,663 

14 

3 

14,229 

7 

0 

60-88 

1884 

8,292 

15 

8 

9,266 

11 

6. 

17,559 

7 

2 

52-78 

1885 

6,873 

1 

4 

9,802 

6 

0 

16,675 

7 

4 

58-78 

1886 

11,025 

14 

6 

12,223 

4 

9 

23,248 

19 

3 

52-58 

1887 

11,181 

2 

0 

13,453 

0 

3 

24,634 

2 

3 

54-61 

1888 

12,045 

1 

2 

14,172 

16 

8 

26,217 

17 

10 

54  06 

1889 

10,123 

12 

0 

13,104 

5 

0 

23,227 

17 

0 

56-42 

1890 

8,906 

11 

11 

11,815 

18 

3 

20,722 

10 

2 

57-02 

1891 

13,701 

12 

0 

11,679 

11 

6 

25,381 

3 

6 

4602 

1892 

22,660 

1 

2 

10,061 

7 

3 i 

32,721 

8 

5 

30-75 

1893 

29,015 

0 

1 

13,243 

11 

0 

42,258 

11 

1 

31-34 

1894 

45,781 

2 

3 

15,088 

1 

6 

60,869 

3 

9 

24-79 

1895 

54,878 

8 

6 

15,441 

6 

9 

70,319 

15 

3 

21-96 

1896 

52,790 

0 

10 

15,543 

6 

6 

68,333 

7 

4 

22-75 

1897 

48,884 

9 

6 

17,363 

6 

9 

66,247 

16 

3 

26-21 

1898 

49,455 

2 

7 

18,481 

17 

10 

67,937 

0 

5 

27-20 

430,887 

7 

0 

243,016 

12 

4 

673,903 

19 

4 

36-06 
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r^'3*’ • A *eP0Mo  ©»  the  Scientific;  Results  of  tie  voyage  of,  during  the  year#  16 
lulni  ■ « C?ptf,1U  GrenSeiS'  hcUrea'  F'-K-  F-E-S  - snii  Captain  /rank  Turle  TI.o  Js-v.i  RJ 

C^ph^mTvll^  W**m  Th°ms0D’  Kat-  >“>-  of  Sir  Jol 

Hooorcl  Cases  i*ii.r»!5.csitSoas ; — 

I.  Calendars.  Imp.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  Lis.  per  vol. : _ 

Home  Office  Papers.  George  III.  Vol.  IV.  1773-1775 
Close  Rolls.  Edward  III.  Vol.  III.  A.D.  1333-1337. 

' Volt  I.  IDS  I"qUisiti°"a  ai>d  As8e3smenta  elating  to,  with  other  analogous  documents, 
Dcmestic.  Charles  II.  Vol.  XIII.  May  18th  to  September  ; Oth,  1672. 

II.  Lists  am.  Indexes.  No.  X.  List  of  Charitable  Uses.  Proceedings  of  Commissioner  for. 
ill.  1 nivr  Council  of  England.  Acts  or  the.  New  series 

A.D.  1587-1588.  Vol.  XVI.  1088.  Vol.  XVII 


Price  15  s* 
Vol.  XV. 


Edited  by  J.  R,  Dascnt,  M.A. 

1388-1589.  Vol.  XVIII.  15B9-16W.  JW  10,.  c«I,. 

IV.  Chrowici.es  or  EoaiA»»._Boy»1 8vo.  H.U  bound.  Pries  IDs.  por  vol. 

Tm  Eso  Boon  or  run  Eicueuueu.  Purl,  I.,  II.,  und  m.  Edited  by  Hubert  u>ll  F „ , 

VI.  Scottish: — 

Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland.  Vol.  XIX.  A.D.  1557-1561.  Prico  10, 

State  Papers  Relating  to  Scotland  and  Mar*  Queen  of  Scots.  1547-1603.  Vol.  I.  A.D.  1517-1-563' 

VII.  Irish  Rnoe  15a. 

Ulster.  Annals  of.  Vol.  III.  A.D.  1379-1541.  640  pp. 

military  t- 

Army  Act-  Rules  of  Procedure.  1899. 

Armf.  Pay,  Appointment,  Promotion,  and  Non-effective  Pay  of  tho.  Royal  Warrant  for,  1899. 

Artillery.  Garrison.  Drill.  1899.  Vols.  L and  II. 

Field  Service  Manual.  Army  Medical  Services.  1899. 

Medical  Corps.  Royal  Army.  Manual  for  the.  1899. 

Do.  Extract  from  the.  Sec.  II.  Drills  and  Exercises. 

Nile,  and  Country  between  Dongoi.a,  Su.ikim,  Kassala,  and  Omdurm. 

Queen’s  Regns.,  and  Uudeus  for  tub  Army,  1899. 

Rhodesia.  Southern.  Precis  of  information  coneerniug.  liy  Major  C.  T.  Dawkins,  C.M.C.  January,^  189!). 

Sudan.  Handbook  of  the.  Part  I.,  Geos 
Ditto.  Supplement  to.  July,  1889. 

W aval : — 

Tide  Tables  for  British  and  Irish  Ports,  for  1 900. 

Soologlcal:— 

Silurian  Rocks  of  Britain.  Vol.  I.  Scotland. 

Susss*:  Water1  Supply  of,  from  underground  mm.  J3y  W.  Wliituker  nnd  Clcniu.it  M 

Xiocrel  Dovernmeat  Board:— 

MINISTRATION  OF  THE  A.YWlNf-TKH  RuFAL  DISTRICT. 
n the  Giiantium  Rural  District. 

> Rural  Districts  in  Eng. 


Report  o 


r.iphical.  Part-11,,  Historical. 


Prico  10s. 

Price  I d, 
Price  Is. 
ice  6 d.  each. 
Price  ill. 
Price  Oil. 
Price  3r/. 
’rice  is.  Oil. 
Price  Is.  6 d. 


Price  2s. 
Price  2s  0d. 


General  Sanitary  Circumstanci  s and 
Fever  in  the  Village  of  South  With 


Report  o 


Outbreak  of.  Report  o 
m»  and  Walks  < 


0 2s. 


:o  6 J. 

UIL, 


Price  Is.  6 d. 


Emigrants’  information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  8.W.,  viz.:— 

Colonies,  Handbooks  for.  April  1899.  8vo.  Wrapoer. 

No.  1.  Canada.  2.  New  South  Wales.  3.  Victoria.  4.  South  Australia. 

Australia.  7.  Tasmania.  8.  New-  Zealand.  9.  Cape  Colony.  10.  Natal. 

No.  II.  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Professions  in  the  Colonies. 

General  Handbook. 

No.  13  (viz.,  Nos.  1 to  12  in  cloth). 

Consular  Reports,  Summary  of.  America,  North  and  South.  June  1899. 

Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for  : Argentine  Republic,  price’ 2d.  California,  price  Id.  Ceylon,  price  id 
P,lce  llL  Newfoundland,  May,  1897,  price  id.  South  African  Republic,  price  3<f.  West  Indies; 

Foreign  Office:— 

Africa  by  Treaty.  The  map  of.  By  Sir  Edward  Hcrtslct,  K.C.B.  Three  Vols.  prjc<J  31j  G(J 

Commercial  Treaties  (Ilerlslet’s).  A complete  collection  of  Treaties,  &c , Ac.,  between  Great  Britain  and 

iko.  By  Sir  Edward  Hcrtslct,  K.C.B  , 
Price  I i>s.  each. 

General  Index  ; chronologically  and  alphabetically  amiime.h 
II  1888-18.9.  Vul.  82.  1889-1890.  ‘ Vol.  62  l£>“  ?» I 


s.  Queensland.  6.  Western 
Price  Ul.  each. 
12.  Emigration  Statutes  and 
Price  3 if.  each. 
Price  2f, 


Foreign  Powers  so  fur  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navi-nit 
&e.,  «Sc.  Vols.  I.  to  XX. 

State  Papirs.  British  and  Foreign.  Vol.  8 
to  Vols.  65  to  7 9.  (1873  to  lt88.)  Vol.  81. 

Vol.  84.  1891-1692. 


Price  I Os,  each. 

■‘"“V'.T.w  *T"*V  r T"*  Sf**  •*'  "*"■»■»<■■  Comumruud  I’ul.liubu.l 

,sr  “•  w“ w v*- 1 j“'g  •«*  - j™.  A"-  - 

Kcw,  Rcya!  Rotaoic  G»r<i.  as. — Bulletins  a!  Miscellaneous  I iifoiiuaiion.  Volume  for  18'-8 
Moil  hly  parts,  1898,  price  id. 


Price  3s. 


1. 


99. 
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